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PREFACE 


The  Purpose  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  give  an  account  of  everything  that  relates  to 
CHRIST— His  Person,  life,  Work,  and  Teaching. 

It  is  in  a  sense  complementary  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  which,  of 
course,  Christ  has  a  great  place.  But  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  being  occupied 
mainly  with  things  biographical,  historical,  geographical,  or  antiquarian,  does  not  give 
attention  to  the  things  of  Christ  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  preacher,  to  whom 
Christ  is  everything.  This  is,  firat  of  all,  a  preacher's  Dictionary.  The  Authors  of 
the  articles  have  been  carefully  chosen  from  among  those  Scholars  who  are,  or  have 
been,  themselves  jireachers.  And  even  when  the  ai*ticles  have  the  same  titles  as 
articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  BihU,  they  are  written  by  new  men,  and  from  a  new 
standpoint.  It  is  thus  a  work  which  is  quite  distinct  from,  and  altogether  independent 
of,  the  Dictiona7y  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  called  a  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  because  it  includes 
^everything  that  the  Gospels  contain,  whether  directly  related  to  Christ  or  not. 
Its  range,  however,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Gosi)els.  It  seeks  to  cover  all  that 
relates  to  Christ  throughout  the  Bible  and  in  the  life  and  literature  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  articles  on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  Jesus,  the  Mediaeval  estimate,  the 
Keformation  and  Modem  estimatea  There  will  be  articles  on  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
writings  and  in  the  Muslim  literature.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  modem 
thought,  whether  Christian  or  anti-Christian.  Every  aspect  of  modem  life,  in  so  far 
as  it  touches  or  is  touched  by  Christ,  is  described  under  its  proper  title. 

Still,  the  Gospels  are  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  especially  their  spiritual  contents,  have  never 
before  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  and  set  forth. 
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It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  a  large  number  of  the  titles  of  the  articles 
are  new.  Thus — to  take  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet — there  are  no  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (unless  the  word  happens  to  be  used  in  some  obsolete 
sense)  on  Abgar,  Abiding,  Above  and  Below,  Absolution,  Accommodation,  Activity, 
Affliction,  Agony,  Amazement,  Ambassage,  Ambition,  Announcements  of  Death, 

ANNUNCLA.TION,  ARBITRATION,  ArISTEAS,  ArISTION,  ArREST,  ASCETICISM,  ATTRACTION  OF 

Christ,  Attributes  of  Christ,  Authority  of  Christ,  Authority  in  Religion,  Awe. 
These  articles  are  enough  to  give  the  present  work  distinction. 

Again,  there  are  certain  topics  which  are  treated  more  fully  here  than  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  because  they  have  specially  to  do  with  Christ.  In  the  letter 
A  may  be  named  Acceptance,  Access,  Alpha  and  Omega,  Anger,  Anointing, 
Ascension,  Assurance,  Atonement. 

All  these  articles,  moreover,  have  a  range  which  is  greater  than  the  corresponding 
articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  if  they  occur  thera  They  describe  some  aspect 
of  Christ's  Person  or  Work,  not  only  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Bible,  but  also  as  it 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  in  Christian  experience. 

And  even  when  the  articles  are  confined  to  the  Gospels  they  have  a  character 
of  their  own.  The  ground  that  has  to  be  covered  being  less,  the  treatment  can  be 
fuller.  It  has  also  been  found  possible  to  make  it  more  expository.  Take  the 
following  examples — Abba,  Amen,  Angels,  Apostles,  Archelaus,  Art,  Augustus. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  there  are  three  classes  of  topics,  each  of  which  contributes 
something  towards  the  distinction  of  this  work.  Tliere  are  topics,  like  Authority 
OF  Christ,  which  are  wholly  new.  There  are  topics  which  may  or  may  not  be 
wholly  new,  like  Attraction  (which  is  new)  and  Atonement  (which  is  not),  but 
which  have  a  wider  range  than  any  topics  in  the  Dictumary  of  the  Bible,  And 
there  are  topics,  like  Angels,  which  have  a  narrower  range,  having  no  occasion  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Gospels,  but  within  that  range  are  fuller,  and  of  more 
practical  value  for  the  preacher. 

The  subject  is  inexhaustible.  It  has  not  been  exhausted  in  this  work.  Perhaps 
the  most  that  has  been  done  is  to  show  how  great  Christ  is. 

Many  scholars  have  rendered  valuable  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  services  of 
Dr.  Selbie  and  Dr.  Lambert,  the  Editor  desires  especially  to  acknowledge  those  of 
Professor  Howard  Osgood  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  who 
examined  the  Gospels  minutely  to  see  that  no  topic  had  been  omitted,  and  added 
some  useful  titles  to  the  list. 

The  Dictionary  will  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 


LIST  OF  ABBKEVIATIONS 


L  General 


Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 

Apoc.  =  Apocalypse,  A)>ocalyptic. 

Apocr.s  Apocrypha,  Apocryphal. 

Aq.  =Aqnila. 

Arab,  s  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

ABsyr.  =  Assyrian. 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.=  circa,  aoout. 

Can.  =Canaanite. 

cf.=  compare. 

ct.  =  contrast. 

D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E^Elohist. 

edd. = editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.  =  Egyptian. 

EBg.=  English. 

Eth.  =  Ethiopic. 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page :  as  Ac  10^*. 

ff.  =and  following  verses  or  pages :  as  Mt  ll'^*. 

Gr.=  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J=Jahwiflt. 

J" = Jehovah. 

Jems.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  =  Josephos. 


LXX = Septuagint. 

]MSS = Miuioscripts. 

MT=Ma8Soretic  Text. 

n.  =note. 

NT = New  Testament. 

OnV.  =Ontf:elo8. 

0T  =  Old  Testament. 

P = Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.=PhilUtine. 

Phoen. = Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Kom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.=:  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =  Sinai  tic. 

Symm.  =Symmachus. 

Syr.=Syriac 

Talm.=  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Theod.  =Theodotion. 

TR=Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =  translate  or  trani»lation 

VSS = Versions. 

Vulg.= Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott  and  Hort^s  text. 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


On = Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu= Numbers. 

Dt = Deuteronomy 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg=:  Judges. 

Ru=:Ruth. 

1  S,  2  S  =  l  and  2  Samuel 

1  K,  2K  =  1  and  2  Kings. 

1   Ch,  2   Ch  =  l    and   2 

Chronicles 
Ezr=Ezra. 
Neh  =  Nehemiah. 
Est = Esther. 
Job. 

Ps= Psalms. 
Pr= Proverbs. 
Ec  =  Ecclesiastes. 

Apocfyph4z. 

1  Es,  2  E8  =  l    and   2      To  =  Tobit. 
Esdras.  Jth= Judith. 


Ca= Canticles. 

Is= Isaiah. 

Jer = Jeremiali. 

La = Lamentations. 

Ezk:=EzekieL 

Dn=:  Daniel. 

Hos=Hosea. 

Jl=:Joel. 

Am = Amos. 

Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 

Mic=Micah. 

Nah  =  Nahum. 

HabsHabakkuk. 

Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Hag=:Haggai. 

Zec=Zechariah. 

Mal=Malaclu. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to  Su8= Susanna. 

Esther.  Bel  =  Bel       and       the 

Wis = Wisdom.  Dragon. 

Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi-  Pr.     Man  =  Prayer    of 

asticus.  Manasses. 

Bar=Baruch.  1  Mac,  2  Mac  =  l  and  2 

Three  =  Song     of     the  Maccabees. 

Three  Children. 

New  Testament, 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1  Co,    2  Co  =  1  and  2 

Corinthians. 
Gal=Galatian8. 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Pn = Phuipiiians. 
Col  =  Colossians. 


1   Th,   2  Th  =  1   and  2 

Thessalonians. 
1    Ti,    2   Ti  =  1   and  2 

Timothy. 
Tit = Titus. 
Philem  =  Philemon. 
He = Hebrews. 
Ja= James. 

1  P.  2  P=  land  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn--rl,  2. 

and  3  John. 
Jude. 
Rev = Revelation. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


III.  £noli8h  Versions 


1  • 


Wyc.=Wyclif8  Bible  (NT  c.  1380,  OT  c.  1382, 

Porvey's  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tind.=Tindale'8  NT  1526  and  1634,  Pent.  1630. 
Cov.=Coverdale'8  Bible  1536. 
Matt   or  Rog.= Matthew's  (t.e.  prob.  Rogers') 

Bible  1537. 
Cran.  or  Great =Cranmer'8  'Great'  Bible  1539. 
Tav.=Tavemer's  Bible  1539. 
Gen. = Geneva  NT  1657,  Bible  1560. 


Bish.  =  Bishops'  Bible  1668. 

Tom.  =Tomson's  NT  1576. 

Rhem.  ^Rhemish  NT  1682. 

Don.  =  Douay  OT  1609. 

AV= Authorized  Version  1611. 

AVm= Authorized  Version  margin. 

RV= Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1886. 

RVm=:  Revised  Version  margin. 

EV=Auth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV.  For  the  Literature 


A  HT=  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

AJSL= American  Jonmal  of  Sem.  Lang,  and 

Literature. 
^(/TA= American  Journal  of  Theology. 
^r=  Altes  Testament. 
J?Z=Bampton  Lecture. 
J?if=  British  Museum. 
J?i2P=:  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 
C7(r= Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grsecarum. 
C7Z,  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 
C/S'=  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum. 
COT=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT, 
Z>J?-=  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
DCA  =  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 
Z>^^= Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
EffH=EsLr\y  History  of  the  Hebrews. 
ExpT=  Expository  Times. 
6^P=Geo£[raphie  des  alten  Pal&stina. 
GGA  sGottingische  Grelehrte  Anzeigen. 
G(?A^=Nachrichten  der  k5nigl.  GeseUschaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Gdttingen. 
GJV=GeBc}dchte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes. 
GT7=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
irC73f=  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
i7£=Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
ir(?^Z  =  Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 
ir/=  History  of  Israel. 
J5r«/P=  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
HPM=  History,  Prophecv,  and  the  Monuments. 
HPN=  Hebrew  Proper  Names. 
/(/(r= Israeli tische  und  Jiidische  Gescliichte. 
(/BZ= Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
«/Z)rA= JahrbUcher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie. 
J'C-B= Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 
(/^^  5= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
t/5L= Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
t/T^S'<= Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 
^^r=Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 
KGF=  Keilinschriften  u.  Geschichtsforschung. 
^/B=Keilin8chriftliche  Bibliothek. 
XJ9=The  Land  and  the  Book. 
LCBl = Literarisches  Centralblatt. 
iOr=Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 


3fiSrZ)PF'=Mittheilungen    u.     Nachrichten     d. 

deutschen  Pal.-Vereins. 
i\^fl'frJ?=Neuhebr&isches  W5rterbuch. 
iVrZ6r =Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 
OiV=Otium  Norvicense. 
OP = Origin  of  the  Psalter. 
OTJC  =The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church 
PJ?= Polychrome  Bible. 
P-ffP=  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
P-ffP<S^  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 
PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
Pi?^ =Real-Encyklopadie  fur  protest.  Theologie 

und  Kirche. 
aPi?=:  Queen's  Printers*  Bible. 
£J9= Revue  Biblioue. 
£^(/=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
i?P=  Records  of  the  Past. 
£i9=  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
5^£:= Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
iSrj50r=  Sacred  Books  of  Old  Test 
4S*A'=Studien  und  Kritiken. 
5P= Sinai  and  Palestine. 
<SJrP= Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  TAiZ=Theol.  Literaturzeituug. 
rAr=Theol.  Tijdschrift 
r5=  Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
Tf7=Texte  und  Untersuchuu^n. 
W04/=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
H^Z^3f=  Wiener    Zeitschrift    fiir    Kunde    des 

Morgenlandes. 
ZA  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 
ZAW  or  Z^rPr=  Zeitschrift  fiir  die    Alttest 

Wissenschaft. 
ZZ)Jlf(?=Zeit8clirift     der    Deutschen     Morgen- 

Iftndischen  Gresellschaft. 
ZZ)PF'=  Zeitschrift    des    Deutschen    Palastina- 

^^ereins. 
ZKSF=Ze\U^\aMt  fur  Keilschriftforschung. 
ZA'Jr=  Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wissenschaft. 
ZNTW^ZeitschxMh,  fiir   die  Neutest.    Wissen- 

sch&ft 
ZTA^= Zeitschrift  f.  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 
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DICTIONARY   OF   CHRIST 
AND   THE   GOSPELS 


A 


JULROH. — The  name  occurs  only  5  times  in*  the 
NT.  Three  of  tlie  passages  contain  historical 
references  only :  Lk  1*  where  Elisabeth  is  de- 
scribed as  *  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  * ;  Ac  7^ 
whicli  refers  to  the  request  of  the  Israelites  that 
Aaron  would  'make  them  gods';  and  He  9^ 
*  Aaron's  rod  that  budded.'  The  other  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  Aaron's  office  as  high  priest,  and  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  priestliood  of  Christ.  In  He  5*  we  read,  *  And 
no  man  taketh  the  honour  unto  himself,  but  when 
he  is  called  of  God,  even  as  was  Aaron ' ;  and  He  7^^ 
8t)eaks  of  another  nriest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  who  should  *  not  be  reckoned  after  the 
order  of  Aaron.'  It  is  as  the  representative  high 
priest  that  Aaron  has  been  regarded  as  a  type  of 
Christ. 

The  two  points  on  which  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
insists  are,  one  of  comparison,  and  one  of  contrast. 
On  the  one  hand,  Chnst,  like  Aaron,  did  not  take 
His  priestly  office  on  Himself,  but  was  directly 
appointed  by  God  (5*) ;  on  the  other,  the  Aaronic 
type  of  priesthood  is  sharply  distinguished  from 
tnat  of  our  Lord  in  certain  fundamental  respects. 
Christ  was  indeed  divinely  api)ointed:  He  was 
prepared  for  service,  in  being  made,  like  His 
orethren  (2"),  and  fitted  by  His  sympathy  (4") 
and  fidelity  to  undertake  priestly  work  on  their 
behalf  ;  through  His  death  on  the  cross  He  offered 
Himself  as  a  sacrifice,  apparently  on  earth  and 
certainly  in  heaven  as  a  temple  not  made  with 
hands  (9^) ;  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
those  who  come  to  God  through  Him  as  priest, 
seeing  He  ever  lives  to  make  priestly  intercession 
for  them  (7^).  Thus  far  He  was  Aaron's  antitype. 
But  the  analogy  fails  most  seriously  in  certain 
important  features,  as  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
shows.  Christ's  priesthood  was  not  according  to 
the  Law.  If  He  were  on  earth,  He  would  not  be 
a  priest  at  all,  springing  as  He  did  from  Judali, 
not  from  I^evi  (7").  He  did  not  hold  His  office  in 
virtue  of  earthly  descent,  nor  was  He  limited  to 
an  earthly  sanctuary,  nor  did  He  present  to  God 
a  sin-offering  which  could  be,  or  needed  to  be, 
frequently  repeated  (9^-)«  None  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Law  could  *  make  perfect  as  pertaining  to 
the  conscience '  (9*).  At  oest  they  procured  only 
a  limited  access  to  God.  Into  the  holiest  place 
the  high  priest  was  permitted  to  enter  only  once 
a  year,  and  then  in  virtue  of  sacrifices  offered  for 
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his  own  sins,  as  well  as  the  people's  (9^).  Christ's 
priesthood  was  *  after  the  order  of  Melchiz^ek' 
(6**),  eternal :  His  sacrifice  was  a  spiritual  one, 
offered  once  for  all ;  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
the  repetition  on  earth  of  that  offering  which 
*  through  (the)  eternal  Spirit*  (9**)  our  glorified 
High  Priest  presents  continually  in  *  a  more  per- 
fect tabernacle'  (v.")  in  heaven  itself,  for  us.  He 
was  made  a  priest,  not  according  to  any  legal 
enactment  belonging  to  earth  and  finding  its  ex- 
pression in  the  flesh  ;  but  dynamically,  according 
to  the  enduring  power  of  an  mdissoluble  life  (7**). 
Thus  Christ  may  well  be  spoken  of  as  the  second 
Adam,  but  not  as  a  second  Aaron.  The  lines  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth's  hymn,  *Now  our  heavenly 
Aaron  enters.  Through  His  blood  within  the  veil,* 
can  be  defended  only  in  so  far  as  the  name  Aaron 
is  synonymous  with  high  priest.  The  personal 
name  suggests   just  those  limitations  which  the 

feneric  name  avoids,  and  which  the  writer  of 
[ebrews  expressly  warns  us  must  on  no  account 
be  attributed  to  our  great  High  Priest  who  has 
passed  into  the  heavens.  So  mr  as  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  is  concerned,  it  is  well  to  follow  Scripture 
usage  and  to  speak  of  Him  as  our  Eternal  High 
Priest,  rather  than  to  press  an  analogical  or  typical 
relation  to  Aaron,  which  fails  at  many  carainal 
2K>ints. 

LrrERATTRE.— For  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  see 
Westcott  and  A.  B.  Davidson  on  IIebretr$t  especiiul^'  the 
detached  note  of  the  latter  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ ;  also 
Milligan's  Baird  Lectures  on  The  Aicenttion  and  HeavtiUy 
Priegthood  of  our  Lord,  and  the  art.  of  Dr.  Denney  on  *  Priest- 
hood in  NT'  in  Ilastint's'  DB,  vol.  iv.      W.  T.  DaVISON. 

ABBA.— An  Aramaic  word  preserved  by  St. 
Mark  in  our  Lord's  prayer  in  Gethsemane  (14^ 
'A/3/3a  d  Tanjp,  vdyra  Sward  <roi),  and  given  twice 
in  the  same  association  with  6  varfip  by  St.  Paul 
(Ko  8^*  Ad/Sere  iru€vfia  vloOcffias  iv  v  Kpd^ofiev^  'A^jSa 
6  TaHip  ;  and  Gal  4*  i^airitrrciKtv  6  Gc^s  t6  Upevfxa  tou 
vloO  avToO  els  tAj  KapSlas  ijfxCjy  Kpa^ov,  'A^pSL  6  irarijfl). 
A  difficulty  arises  ix)th  as  to  the  spelling  and  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Abba,  and  also  as  to  its 
oeing  found  in  all  the  above  passages  joined  to 
6  vaT-fip. 

1,  Abba  (d/3/3a)  corresponds  to  the  Aramaic  K^^t 
ahhdy  which  is  the  definite  state  of  3^  &hh  (con- 
struct state  3^  ahh\  and  means  *  Father,'  unless  it 
is  used  for  *  my  Father '  (K^tJ  for  '5^)  as  in  Gn  lO'** 
(Targ.  of  On^elos  and  pSseudo-Jonathan ;  see  Dal- 
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mmx,  AravuiutkSeultebraiKhtt  WorUrbnch,  ».v., 
Uramn.  p.  162,  and  Wordi  of  Jcmia,  p.  192  [Dal- 
man  aays  that  theBulIix  of  1  pfi"<-  Bin{;.  it  'dolibeT- 
at«ly  avoided  with  3)f  and  is  auppli^  by  the  de- 
terminativa  form']).  It  is  not,  however,  quite 
certain  that  the  word  waa  pronounced  abUl  in 
Palestine  \a  our  I-ord'H  time.  As  the  points  were 
not  invcnUid  till  many  centuries  after,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  abbA  was  then  the  definite  etato  rather 
than  abhA  as  in  tjyriac ;  and  ^^'e  have  no  indication 
except  the  Gre«k  traniditeration  that  the  b  was  then 
donbled.  Bat  the  fact  that,  when  points  were  first 
used  (A.D.  TOOT),  tho  daghahvina  employed  for  the 
delinite  state  of  this  word  in  the  Targutnic  litera- 
ture, eonpled  with  the  doubling  of  the  fl  in  the 
Ureck,  affords  a  presuniDtiou  that  the  b  was  hard 
and  donbled  in  this  n  ord  at  tlie  beginning  of  our 
era  [Dalman  gives  for  the  definite  state  hjb  Gn 
«'»,  or  k;  Nu  25",  or  in  Palestinian  Targuni  also 
K^it ;  inth  other  pronominal  uuHixea  we  have  TD^tj 
eto.,  and  the  pi.  delinite  atate  is  K(i??E]-  The 
Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  b  aspirated  tiirough- 

out,  .ol  abh,  li^  abhd  (pron.  av,  nv/1,  or  aw, 
atnt),  etc.,  and  the  distinction  between  j^j  ab&, 
a  spiritual fathfr,  and  1^]  avS,  a  natural /nther, 

which  the  grammarians  make,  appears  not  to  by 
founded  on  any  certiun  basis,  nor  to  af^ree  with 
the  manuscripts  (Payne-Smith,  Theaauriu  Syriac-un, 

a.v.).  The  projier  name  |lb]  also  in  Syriac  has 
always  as]^rated  h,  ivhUe  Dalman  OVarierbucA) 
ffivea  for  Targumio  Kyu.  and  aays  it  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  n;;i!.     In  Mk  14"  (PeHJiitta)  Pusey 

oud  Gwilliaui  give  \^\    as  in  Mosaora  1  in  the 


li.i 


«-ilh  .2)  in  all  three  NT  plac 


is  rather  a  following  of  the  grammariana  than  of 
good  manuscripts.  It  is  very  noteworthy,  however, 
that  the  IJarkloian  version  m  the  Markan  passage 

spells  the  word  |'^'~'|  transliterating  the  Greek 
directly  back  into  Syriac,  rather  than  using  the 
Syriae  word  itself. 

John  LIghtfoot  {Honr  Hcbrauie  on  Mk  14") 
remarks  that  the  Targum,  in  translating  the  OT, 
never  renders  a  '  civil  father,  i.e.  a  master,  prince, 
lord,  etc.,  by  Kjt?,  but  only  a  natural  father,  or  a 
father  who  adoiita  ;  in  the  former  sense  they  use 
some  other  word.  But  this  throws  no  light  on  the 
pronunciation  of  Abba. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  certain  how 
the  Greeks  of  the  1st  cent,  thcmselvca  pronounced 
i^pi,  whether  nbbA  or,  as  tho  modem  Greeks  pro- 
nounce it,  aiw<t.  The  word  Is  not  found  in  the 
LXX.  It  passed  into  ecclesiastical  I^tin  with  a 
doubled  b,  and  gave  us  such  words  as  'abbot,' 
■  abbacy,'  etc. 

But  does  it  mean  'Father'  or  'my  Father'!  If 
it  be  a  Jowlih  formula  or  fixed  manner  of  begin- 
ning prayer,  it  may  well  be  the  latter.  We  must, 
however,  note  that  whatever  be  the  way  of  ac- 
counting for  'Kppi  k  irarip (see  below),  the origina- 
tora  or  originatorof  that  phrase  in  Greek,  whether 
the  Jews,  or  our  Lord,  or  St.  Paul,  or  the  Second 
Evangelist,  seem  to  have  taken  'Ap^i  to  mean 
merely  'Father.'  And  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  translators  of  the  Peahitta.     The  Hioaitic 

Syriac,  however,  npj)cnra  to  road  -  ■  "^i  my  Father 

{aee  below).   The  Curetonion  Syriac  is  wan  ting  here. 


ABBA 


2.  We  have  next  to  account  for  the  a 
of  "AajSa  in  its  Greek  drees  with  i  xnTitp  in  all  the 
three  places  where  it  occurs  in  NT.     In  Mk  14" 

the    Peshijta    reads    -  ■  '"'1    li]     '  Father,    my 

Father,'  and  the  Sinaitio  Syriac  has  simply  -  ■  '"'j 
'my  Father.'  In  Ro  8" and  Gal  4'  the  Peahitta 
reads  ,tlC)f  1^].  All  these  appear  to  be  mere 
expedients  adopted  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of 
repeating  \^,  and  they  do  not  really  tlirow  tight 
on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  phrase. 

We  may  first  take  as  a  supposition  that  onr 
Lonl,  praying  in  Gethsomane,  used  the  Aramaic 
language,  and  therefore  said  'Abba'  only,  and 
that  i  TraHip  is  the  Kvangelist's  explanation,  for 
(ireek  readers,  of  the  Aramaic  word.  St.  Mark 
undoubtedly  reports  several  Aramaic  words,  and 
except  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  '  Rablii,' 
'ltaliboni'(9'lCi°'etc.).  explains  them.  But  then 
he  always  uses  a  fornmla,  itmn  (3"  7"-")  or  a  iari 
^teip^T!r,v6tHyw  (5"  IS").  It  ia  suggested  tliat  in 
the  case  of  Abba  the  familiarity  of  the  word  would 
make  the  connecting  formula  unnecessary ;  but 
the  same  consideration  would  make  it  unnecessary 
to  explain  it  at  all.  Another  suggestion  ia  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  context  would  make  the  formula 
incongruous.  Tho  Htrongeat  argument  for  4  na-r^p 
being  an  addition  of  the  Evangelist  is  that,  what- 
ever view  we  take  of  our  Lord  a  having  made  use 
of  Greek  in  ordinary  speech,  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  Hia  prayers  were  in  that  language; 
1  Sc  ir„  ^_..„J  t_    A_-„-T-    ■'-  —  -ij.    I 


countries  that  though  tlie  acquired  language  may 
bo  in  eonstant  use  for  commeree  or  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  the  native  tongue  is  tenaciously 
retained  for  devotion  and  prayer.     Sanday-Head- 


I's  supposition  {Rotnans,  in  lor.),  that  our  Lord 
used  both  words  spontaneously,  with  deep  emotion, 
might  i>e  quite  probable  if  He  prayed  in  tlie  foreign 
tongue,  Greek  i  but  scarcely  so  if  He  prayed  in  tlie 
native  Aramaic  (see,  however,  below). 

If  i  irarip  be  due  to  St.  Mark,  it  is  probably  not 
a  mereexplanationforthe  benclitof  Greek  readers. 
The  suggestion  that  'A^pS.  i  rarip  hod  become  a 

Juasi-liturgicat  formula,  possibly  even  among  the 
ews,  or  more  probably  among  the  Christians,  would 
occonnt  for  its  introduction  in  a  prayer,  where 
interpretations  wonld  be  singularly  out  of  place. 
And  this  suggestion  would  account  for  St.  Paul's 
using  the  phraso  twice,  in  two  Epistles  written 
abont  the  same  time,  indeed,  but  to  two  widely 
distant  Churciies.  St.  Paul  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  Aramaic  words  ('  Maran  atlm '  in  1  Co 
lB"is  an  exception),  and  if  he  were  not  quoting 
a  well-known  lorni,  it  ia  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  introduced  one  in  writing  to  the  Romans  and 
(lalatians.  It  is  not  prolalde,  however,  that  he  is 
quoting  or  thinking  of  our  Lord's  words  in  Geth- 
semano,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to 

If  the  phrase  bo  a  liturgical  formula,  wo  may 
actount  for  it  in  voriouH  ways.  J.  B.  Lightfoot 
{Galatians,  in  lor.)  suggests  that  it  may  have 
originated  among  Hellenistic  Jews ;  or  else  among 
Palestinian  Jews,  after  they  had  loamud  Greek, 
as  'an  expression  of  importunate  entreaty.'     He 

Kifers  the  latter  view,  thinking  that  perhaps  our 
rd  Himself  used  both  words.  He  apparently 
means  that  Jesua  took  the  Greek  word  into  His 
Aramaic  prayer  ;  and  he  quotes  from  Schiittgen  a 
similar  cose  where  a  woman  entreats  a  judge  and 
addrefses  him  as  -n  "is  '  My  lord,  lord,'  the  second 
word  being  equivalent  to  the  first,  except  for  tha 
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pOHsessive  sofBx,  and  bein^  a.  tranxliteration  of 
tiptt.  Cliase  ('The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Earlv 
Church,'  in  the  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  vol. 
i.  p.  23)  haa  suggeated  another  origin  for  the  phrase, 
^vhicb  would  juace  iu>  home,  not  among  the  Jen.'t 
(for  which  there  is  no  evidence),  but  among  the 
Christiana.  He  Buggesta  that  it  is  due  to  the 
sliorter  or  Luksn  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Lk 
ll"-)-  The  Aramaic  shorter  form  would  begin 
with  Abba,  for  the  Greek  beg;ins  with  lUrtp  ;  and 
thu  liy[K)theBis  is  that  the  early  Christians  in  the 
intensity  of  their  devotion  repeated  tlie  &rat  word 
of  the  prayer  in  either  Eanenace.  A  somewhat 
aimilar  phenomenon  is  seen  m  tne  repetitions  for 
emphasis  in  Rev  S"  1S>  20^,  where  the  names  are 
given  in  both  langiiagea.  Sucli  a  repetition  is 
possible  only  in  a  Ditineual  country.  That  it  is 
the  shorter  fonu  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  that  is  used 


(if  Dr.  Chase's  hypothesis  be  true),  is  seen  from  the 
Araniaio  m;h  Abba.  If  the  longer  form  had  been 
in  question,  Hdrtp  -^^lun,  the  initial  word  of  the 
Aramaio  ivonld  have  had  the  possesaive  pronominal 
auflix  of  1  pers.  jil.,  and  would  bo  k;i3k  OhMnA. 
It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  theory  that  the  words 
-which  follow,  'Not  what  I  will  but  what  thou 
wilt,'  recall  'Thy  will  bo  done'  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  j  compare  eapecially  Mt  26"  ycy-^Tiii  t4 
$i\jiiii  nBv,  the  exact  words  of  the  longer  form  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  shows  that  botii  Evangel- 
ists had  that  prayer  in  their  minds  when  relating 
the  agony-  The  only  consideration  which  militates 
against  t^ie  theory  is  that  A  wa-r^p  is  used  for  Jldrfp. 
The  nominative  with  the  article  is,  however,  often 
-used  in  NT,  by  a  Hebrew  analogv,  for  an  emphatic 
vocative,  and  the  desire  for  emphasis  may  account 
for  itn  nse  here.  A.  J.  Macleak. 

ABEL  (S;n,"A^(X).— 1.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Goapela  only  in  Mt  23"  ||  Lk  II",  where  JetiuB 
deolarea  that  the  blood  of  the  prophets  will  be 
required  of  this  generation.  The  passage  is  one 
of  a  series  of  invectives  against  Pharisaism,  col- 
lected in  Mt  23,  ]niite  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Lkll.  13.  14.20.21.  Abel  U named  as  the  first  of 
the  long  line  of  martyrs  whose  blood  bad  been 
shed  during  the  period  covered  by  the  UT,  the 
last  l>eing  Zachanali  (which  see).  '  In  both  cases 
the  int'iriirit  is  indicated:  "the  voice  of  thy 
'brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground 
(Gn  4'");  "  the  Lord  look  npon  it,  and  require  it" 
(2  Ch  2*").'  In  St.  Matthew  the  words  are  nd- 
(Iresaed  to  the  J'harisees  in  the  2nd  person  :  '  that 
upon  you  may  come  every  righteous  blood  [i.e. 
the  blood  of  each  righteous  person]  shed  upon  the 
earth,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous,  until 
the  blood  of  Zachariah  .  .  .  et<r.'  lu  St.  Luke  the 
nassago  is  tlirown  into  the  3rd  person  :  '  that  the 
blood  of  all  the  prophets  which  hath  been  shed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  may  be  required 
v!  this  generation,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  until 
the  blood  of  Zaehariah  .  .  .  ete.' 

The  description  of  Abel  in  St.  Matthew  as  '  (he 
righteous '  is  noteworthy,  and  should  be  compared 
with  He  11*.  In  the  story  of  Abel  nothing  what- 
ever is  said  as  to  his  moral  character ;  the  contrast 
^tween  him  and  his  brother  lay  in  the  fact  that 
■■  Jehovah  had  respect  unto  Ahel  and  to  his  offer- 
ing :  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.'  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
saya  that  it  was  faith  which  led  Abel  to  offer  the 
more  excellent  sacrifice ;  but  wherein  the  excellence 
ronsisted  the  narrative  of  Genesis  does  not  explain. 
But  the  expression  roEr  Smaiou  seems  to  reflect  the 
Pharisaic  conception  of  righteousness  as  that  which 
'consisted  primarily  in  the  observance  of  all  the 
riles  and  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  law'  (cf, 
Lk  l").  A)>erH  offering  must  have  been  preferred 
presomoUj'  because  it  was  in  some  way  more  to 
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God's  liking — more  correct.  This,  however,  was 
not  consonant  with  Christ's  idea  of  righteousness— 
'except  your  righteousness  shall  abonnd  beyond 
that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  6'°).  lb 
may  bo  concluded,  therefore,  that  St,  Luke  has 
preserved  tlie  more  original  form  of  Christ's  words, 
and  that  'the  righteous'  is  an  addition  in  Mt  23* 
due  to  current  Jewish  conceptions. 

3.  It  is  potisible  that  Christ  bad  the  story  of 
Abel  in  mind  when  He  spoke  of  the  devil  as  beiuK 
'a  murderer  (dfflfiuxoirTivoi)  from  the  beginning/ 
i.e.  the  instigator  of  murder  as  he  iaof  lies(Jn8'*). 
But  the  passage  may  be  a  reference  to  tile  intro- 
duction  of  death  into  the  world   by  the  fall  of 

3.  In  He  12" the  'blood  of  Abel'  is  contrasted 
with  the  '  blood  of  sprinkling '  under  the  new  dis- 

EEUsation.  In  Gn  4'"  God  says ;  '  Hark  1  ('!\p)  thy 
pother's  blooii  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground,' 
i.e.  it  jileads  for  vengeance.  But  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  'speaketh  something  better'  {tptiTTor 
XaXoDi^i) ;  it  is  the  blood  shed  in  ratification  of  a 
New  Covenant,  whose  mediator  is  Jesus. 

LmuLTUHI.— The  most  reoent  conuneDlorio  on  Hitthgw  >nd 
Lake  CaJ  (occ.i;  Wright,  ^!ynoprtni/(A(  Gmj*[»  in  OrMfc  p.  ISS ; 
Smdny-RfiBmaiii,  Jtondni,  pp.  £fi-Slt  on  iiBus,  and  i(fl  ccHrnstfli ; 
"-■         ■-  (In   Wcrtminr- .--.-.-   ^-F, 

-je'iTini^'ii.  EdinburBhp' 
po«%tor^t  BiiAa. 


[.  M'Neilk, 


IBOAR.— Betweenthe  years  B.C.  99  and  A.D.  217 

eiglit  (or  ten)  kings  or  toparuhs  of  Edessa  in 
Oarhoene  bore  this  name.  It  is  with  the  toparch 
that  ruled  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Abgar 
UkkaniA  ('the  Black,'  c.  B.C.  13  to  a.d.  50  [Gut- 
Bchmid],  B.C.  9  to  A.D.  46  [Dionysius  of  Telmahar]), 
that  we  are  here  concemecl,  owing  to  the  legendary 
accounts  of  his  correspondence  with  Jesus,  accepted 
OS  historical  fact  by  Eusebius,  and  by  liim  given 
wide  currency.  Eusebius  [HE  i.  J3)  relates,  with- 
out any  suggestion  of  scepticism,  that  '  king  Ab- 
gar, who  ruled  with  great  glory  the  nations  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  being  aiHicted  with  a  terrible  disease 
which  It  was  beyond  the  gwwer  of  human  skill  to 
cure,  when  he  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus  and  His 
miracles,  .  .  .  sent  a  message  to  Him  by  a  courier 
and  begged  Him  to  heal  the  disease.'  Eusebius 
proceeds  lo  impart  the  letter  of  AWar  and  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  which  he  claims  to  have  derived 
directly  from  the  archives  of  Edessa,  and  to  have 
translated  (or  cau-fed  to  be  translated)  literally 
from  Syriac  into  Greek.  The  letter  of  Abgar 
reads  as  follows  ; — 

hoA  appoaj«il  --  - 
hiArd  t^Lfl  reportfl 


ABGAR 


ABIATHAR 


From  an  accompanying  narrative  in  the  Syriac 
lan^age,  giving  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  promise,  Eusebius  quotes  at  considerable 
length.  A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this 
document  must  here  sumce.  Judas,  also  called 
Thomas,  is  said  to  have  sent  Thaddseus,  one  of  the 
Seventy,  to  Edessa,  soon  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus.  Arriving  in  Edessa  he  took  lodgings,  and 
without  reporting  himself  at  the  court  engaged 
extensively  in  works  of  healing.  When  the  kmg 
heard  thereof  he  suspected  that  he  was  the  disciple 
promised  by  Jesus,  and  had  him  brought  to  court. 
On  the  appearance  of  Thaddseus  'a  great  vision 
appeared  to  Ab^ar  in  the  countenance  of  Thad- 
dseus,'  which  led  the  former  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  latter,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
courtiers,  who  did  not  see  the  vision.  Having 
become  assured  that  his  guest  is  the  promised 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  has  come  fully  em- 
powered to  heal  and  to  save  on  condition  of  his 
exercise  of  faith,  Abgar  assures  Thaddceus  that  his 
faith  is  so  strong  tnat,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  the  Romans,  he  would  have  sent  an 
army  to  destroy  the  Jews  that  crucified  Jesus. 
Thaddteus  assures  him  that  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  redemption  Jesus  has  been  taken 
up  to  His  Father,  ana,  on  a  further  profession  of 
faith  in  Father  and  Son,  Thaddseus  lays  his  hands 
u{K)n  the  king  and  heals  him.  Many  other  healings 
follow,  accompanied  by  the  preaching  of  tlie  gospel. 
At  Thaddseu^  suggestion  the  king  summons  the 
citizens  as  a  body  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  afterwards  offers  him  a  rich  reward, 
which  is  magnanimously  refused.  According  to 
the  Syriac  document  from  which  Eusebius  quotes, 
the  visit  of  Thaddteus  occurred  in  tlie  year  340  of 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidtefcorresponding,  according 
to  K.  Schmidt  in  FRE^,  sub  voc.,  to  A.D.  29; 
according  to  others,  A.  D.  30,  31,  or  32). 

From  the  same  Edessene  materials  Moses  of 
Chorene,  the  Armenian  historian  of  tho  middle  of 
the  5th  cent.,  prepared  independently  of  Eusebius 
an  account  of  the  intercourse  between  Abgar  and 
Christ  and  His  disciples,  which  attests  the  general 
correctness  of  Eusebius*  work.  The  fact  that 
Moses  was  for  several  years  a  student  in  Edessa 
enhances  the  value  of  his  account.  He  represents 
the  reply  of  Jesus  as  having  been  written  on  His 
behalf  by  Thomas  the  Apostle.  In  Moses'  account 
occurs  tne  statement  tnat  after  his  conversion 
Abgarus  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  to 
Narses,  king  of  Assyria,  to  Ardaches,  kingof  Persia, 
and  others,  recommending  Christianity  (ITw^.  Arm. 
ii.  30-33).  Hero  also  appears  the  legend  tliat 
Christ  sent  by  Ananias,  the  courier  of  Abgar,  a 
picture  of  Himself  impressed  upon  a  handkerchief. 
This  part  of  the  story  was  still  further  elaborated 
by  Cedrenns  {Hist.  Comj).  p.  176),  who  represents 
Ananias,  the  courier  of  Abgar,  as  himself  an 
artist,  and  as  so  overcome  by  tlie  splendour  of  the 
countenance  of  Jesus  when  attempting  to  depict 
it  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist ;  whereupon  Christ, 
having  washed  His  face,  wiped  it  with  a  towel 
which  retained  His  likeness.  This  picture  was 
taken  by  Ananias  to  his  master,  and  it  became  for 
the  city  a  sort  of  talisman.  This  miraculously 
produced  portrait,  or  what  purported  to  be  such,  is 
said  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinoule  in  the  10th  cent.,  and 
later  to  have  passed  tnence  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sylvester  in  Rome,  where  it  is  still  exhibited 
for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  A  church  in 
Genoa  makes  a  rival  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
original  handkerchief  portrait. 

Any  suspicion  that  Eusebius  fabricated  the  docu- 
ments that  he  professes  to  translate  was  set  aside 
by  the  discovery  and  publication  of  what  have 
been  accepted  as  the  original  Syriac  documents 


{The  Doct.  of  Addai  the  Apostle,  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Notes,  by  G.  Phillips,  London, 
1876).  The  Syriac  document  contains  the  story  of 
the  portrait,  which  was  probably  already  current 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  Syriac  version  of 
the  story  given  by  Cureton  in  his  Ancient  Syriac 
Documents  seems  to  be  an  elaborate  expansion  of 
that  of  Eusebius,  and  to  have  been  composed  con- 
siderably later. 

The  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgar  was  declared  by  a 
Roman  Council  in  494  or  495  to  be  spurious.  Tille- 
mont  sought  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  corre- 
spondence {Memoirs,  i.  pp.  362,  615),  and  similar 
attempts  have  been  maae  by  Welte  {Tiibingen 
Quartalschr.  1842,  p.  335  ff.),  Rinck  {Zeitschr.  f. 
Hist.  TheoL  1843,  ii.  pp.  3-26),  Phillips  (preface 
to  The  Doct.  of  Addai),  and  Cureton  {Anc.  Syr. 
Doc. ). 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  documents  were 
forged  some  time  before  Eusebius  used  them. 
Christianity  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Osrhoene  during  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  The  first 
king  known  to  have  favoured  Christianity  was 
Abgar  VIII.  (bar-Manu),  who  reined  176-213,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Bardesanes,  the  scholarly  Gnostic.  A  Christian 
churcli  building  modelled  after  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
saJem  existed  in  £des.sa  some  time  before  202, 
until,  according  to  the  Edessene  Chronicle,  it  was 
destroyed  (middle  of  the  6th  cent. )  by  flood.  As 
Edessa  grew  in  importance  as  a  Christian  centre, 
with  its  theological  school,  its  ambition  for  dis- 
tinction may  have  led  some  not  over-scrupulous 
ecclesiastic  to  fabricate  these  documents  and  to 
palm  them  off  on  the  too  credulous  authorities. 
The  forgery  may  have  occurred  early  in  the  3rd 
cent.  (Zahn),  but  more  probabljr  early  in  the  4th. 
The  only  piece  of  real  information  that  has  come 
down  to  us  regarding  the  Abgar  of  the  time  of 
Christ  is  a  very  uncomplimentary  reference  in 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  12.  14). 

LiTBRATURB.— In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
special  reference  should  be  mode  to  Lipeius,  Die  edewenitehe 
Abgartiige,  1880,  where  the  available  materials  are  brought 
under  review  and  critically  tested ;  cf.  also  Matthes,  Die  edes- 
smische  Abgaraape  auf  ihre  Fortbildung  untersudit,  1882 ; 
Tixeron,  Les  orioines  de  Viglise  d^Edesse  et  la  ligmde  d' Abgar, 
1888 ;  Farrar,  Christ  in  AH,  p.  79  f. 

Albert  Henry  Newman. 
ABIA  (AV  of  Mt  V,  Lk  1»).— See  Abijah. 

ABIATHAR.— The  son  of  Ahimelech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli.  He  is 
mentioned  in  Mk  2^*  ^  *  Have  ye  never  read  what 
David  did,  when  he  had  need,  and  was  an  hungred, 
he,  and  they  that  were  with  him  ?  How  he  went 
into  the  house  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the 
high  priest,  and  did  eat  the  shew  bread  ? '  The  RV, 
however,  translates,  *  when  Abiathar  was  high 
priest.'  The  reference  is  evidently  to  IS  21, 
where,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  Ahimelech 
gives  David  the  sacred  bread.  There  is  thus  a 
discrepancy  between  the  two  passages.  The  facts 
are  these : — The  AV,  cited  above,  follows  the 
reading  of  A  and  C  {iirl  *k^Ladb.p  toO  dpxtfp^wj),  RV 
follows  that  of  B  and  K  (which  omit  the  article) 
and  the  Vulgate  ('sub  Abiathar  principe  sacer- 
dotiim ').  Tlie  clause  is  omitted  altogether  by  D. 
In  the  MT  of  1  S  21  and  22  and  in  Fs  52^  (title) 
the  high  priest  is  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub 
and  the  father  of  David's  friend  Abiathar.  In 
the  Greek  text  of  all  these  passages,  however,  the 
name  is  Ahimelech.  In  2  S  8"  and  1  Ch  24« 
Ahimelech  (in  1  Ch  18^'  Ahimelech)  the  son  of 
Abiathar  is  priest  along  with  Zadok,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech  is  meant.  Ahimelech  is  usually  held 
to  be  identical  also  with  Ahijah  the  son  of  Ahitub 
of  1  S  14»- ". 
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The  discrepancy  between  Mk  2*  and  1  S  21  f. 
has  been  sought  to  be  accounted  for  in  several 
ways.  It  may  readily  be  due  to  a  mere  lapsus 
memorias  or  calami,  Abiathar,  David's  high  priest, 
being  a  much  more  familiar  figure  than  his  father, 

i'ust  as  in  Jer  27^ '  Jehoiakim'  is  a  slip  for  Zede- 
[iah.  It  is  not  impossible  that  father  and  son 
may  each  have  borne  both  names,  according  to 
Arab  usage,  Abiathar  corresponding  to  the  Arab 
kunyah,  and  Ahimelech  being  the  ism  or  lakah,  or 
name  proper.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
reference  in  St.  Mark  is  not  to  1  S  21  at  all,  but 
to  some  later  unrecorded  incident,  such  as  might 
have  occurred  during  the  flight  from  Absalom. 
But  this  is  very  improbable.*         T.  H.  Weir. 

ABIDING.— Of  the  three  possible  renderings  of 
the  Greek  iiovii  and  lUvia,  '  remaining,  to  remain,' 
'dwelling,  to  dwell,*  'abiding,  to  abide,*  the 
last  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The  first  has  the 
advantage  of  being  akin  to  the  Greek  in  deriva- 
tion, but  it  is  too  passive  in  its  sense,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  includes  the  conception  of  expectation 
it  is  misleading ;  the  second  is  too  local,  and  is 
rather  the  fitting  rendering  of  /carocic^a,  KaroiKiut ; 
the  last  is  an  adequate  though  not  a  perfect 
rendering.  *  Mansions'  (RVm  *  abiding-places  *)  is 
the  stately  rendering  (AV  and  RV),  tlirough  the 
Vulg.  fnansiotieSf  of  the  noun  in  Jn  14^ ;  but  it  be- 
comes impossible  in  v.^  of  the  same  chapter  when 
the  translators  fall  back  on  'abode.*  I^urther,  in 
the  English  of  to-day  '  mansion '  suggests  merely  a 
building,  and  that  of  an  ostentatious  type,  l^he 
Scottish  'manse,'  self-contained,  modest,  and 
secure,  would  be  a  nearly  exact  equivalent  if  it 
carried  with  it  more  than  the  idea  of  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  yet  neither  it  nor  '  mansion '  has  any  corre- 
spondent verb. 

Students  who  desire  to  get  at  the  full  meaning 
of  verb  or  noun  will  find  all  that  is  needful  in  the 
etymological  paragraph  stib  voc.  fxivu  in  the  larger 
emtion  of  Liddell  anci  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon.  They 
will  discover  how  rich  in  language  product  is  the 
root  of  this  word.  The  inquiry  cannot  be  pursued 
further  here.  It  is  enou|jh  to  say  that  locality 
enters  very  slightly  into  its  conception,  and  that 
what  is  dominant  is  ethical.  The  leading  idea  is 
that  of  steadfast  continuance.  This  is  apparent 
the  moment  one  turns  to  the  derivative  i/TOfiov-^ 
(cf.  Ro  2^),  the  term  of  Stoic  virtue  boldly  incor- 
porated and  transmuted  in  Christian  usage  and 
experience.  The  primitive  noun,  however  (a")»'iJ), 
reminds  Christians  more  clearly  of  the  sphere  in 
which  it  is  contained,  of  a  life  in  which  it  survives, 
of  a  power  not  its  own  on  which  it  depends,  and 
which  in  turn  it  exercises.  If,  as  will  be  shown, 
the  ethical  import  of  fUvu  and  fiovifi  is  dominant  in 
the  Gospels,  tne  instances  where  the  verb  has  a 
purely  local  sense,  the  sense  of  stopping  or  staying, 
may  be  dismissed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
instances  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Synoptists,  and  occur  but  in  twelve  passages ;  the 
use  of  the  noun  is  purely  Johannine.  Only  twice 
in  the  Synoptists  does  the  verb  occur  in  relation  to 
persons,  viz.  Lk  24^  in  the  pathetic  appeal  of 
Cleopas  and  his  anonymous  comrade,  and  the 
gracious  response  of  the  risen  Christ ;  and  even 
here  there  is  no  ethical  significance,  for  the  pre- 
positions which  link  the  verb  and  the  personal 
pronouns  imply  only  association  {ficipov  fi€0*  ijfiCjy), 
or  joint  action  {eiarjXOeif  tou  fieivai  cbv  airrots). 

As  soon  as  the  student  turns  from  the  Sj'noptists 
to  the  Johannine  literature,  the  idea  of  '  mansion  * 
(one  could  wish  it  were  a  theological  term)  becomes 
full,  luminous,  and  suggestive.  St.  John  uses  the 
verb  lukvia  only  thrice  in  its  literal  sense  in  the 

•  Swete  i^St.  Mark,  ad  loe.)  Bugget^ts  that  the  clause  iri  *A$i»6»p 
i.pX'*fi^*  which  la  peculiar  to  Mark,  may  be  an  editorial  note. 


Gospel  (2"  4^  10**) ;  he  seems  almost  jealously  to 
reserve  it  for  metaphorical,  i.e.  ethical,  application. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  St  John  s  letters, 
but  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  fUy<a  occurs  23 
times  therein,  while  it  is  used  in  the  Gospel  some 
35  times.  Moreover,  as  if  the  Evangelist  and 
letter- writer  would  not  suffer  the  spiritual  point  to 
be  lost,  he  perpetually  reminds  his  readers  and 
children  of  tne  sphere  of  *  mansion,*  and  the  source 
of  its  power.  With  a  singular  and  marked  uni- 
formity, he  employs  the  preposition  iy  in  connexion 
with  the  verb.  The  Evangelist  presses  the  idea  not 
only  of  intimate  relationsnip,  but  also  of  resultant 
power  and  blessing. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  until  we  reach  the 
great  discourses  in  the  chamber  and  on  the  way 
(chs.  14  and  15),  we  have  only  passing  hints  of 
the  nature  of  the  Abiding.  The  former  chapter 
unfolds  its  meaning.  The  difficulties  besetting  the 
interpretation  of  these  discourses  are  familiar  to 
all  students  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  need  not  be 
dealt  with  here.  They  are  not  adequately  met  by 
references  to  the  subjectivity  or  mysticism  of  the 
Evangelist.  Our  modes  of  thought,  as  Bishop 
Westcott  reminds  us,*  follow  a  logical  sequence ; 
Hebrew  modes  of  thought  follow  a  moral  sequence. 
The  sermon  to  the  Apostles  in  the  chamber,  especi- 
ally, bears  this  moral  impress  throughout,  and 
is  rightly  interpreted  as  the  complement  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  while  the  connexion 
is  thus  somewhat  precarious  to  the  reader,  certain 
great  ideas  or  conceptions  of  the  Abiding  stand 
luminously  forth  for  the  devout  mind.  Here  is  set 
forth — (1)  the  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father; 
(2)  the  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  as  in 
the  individual  believer;  (3)  the  issues  of  the 
Abiding. 

1.  The  Abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father.— -B-ere 
the  student  is,  indeed,  on  ground  most  holy.  He 
may  not  add  to  the  Lord's  words,  he  tremules  as 
he  ventures  to  interpret  them.  He  feels  with  the 
patriarch  that  this  place  in  the  Scriptures  is  dread- 
ful— full  of  a  holy  awe.  Thus  much,  however,  may 
be  said,  that  the  abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father 
belongs  wholly  to  the  oi)eration  and  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  keynote  of  this  truth  is  struck 
by  tne  testimony  of  the  Baptist  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Gospel  (Jn  I'*'-)'  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  that  which  was  the  object  of  sight  to  the 
Baptist  was  not  merely  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  the  Abiding.  And  here  the  careful 
student  will  observe  that,  though  the  preposition 
used  in  these  verses  is  not  iy  but  M,  yet  the 
employment  of  the  latter  is  necessary  as  linking 
the  descent  and  the  continuous  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Son.  But  if  any  hesitation  remains 
as  to  the  view  that  the  character  and  sphere  of 
Christ's  abiding  in  the  Father  lies  in  and  through 
the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  must  disappear  on  con- 
sideration of  our  Lord's  words  ( Jn  14*"),  '  At  that 
day  [the  day  of  realized  life]  ye  shall  come  to  know 
[by  the  Spirit  what  is  at  present  a  matter  of  faith 
only]  that  I  am  in  my  Father.'  The  thought  is 
inevitably  linked  with  the  Spirit's  work  both  in 
Him  and  for  them.  When,  therefore,  the  Lord 
invites  His  o>%ti  to  abide  in  His  love  [W^),  He  does 
not  merely  imply  that  His  love  is  the  atmosphere 
of  their  (tiscipleship,  but,  as  St.  Augustine  f  sug- 
gests. He  invites  them  to  abide  in  that  Ho^ 
Spirit  whose  love  as  fully  permeates  Him  as  it  is 
imperfectly  exhibited  in  His  disciples. 

2.  The  Abiding  of  Christ  in  tne  Churchy  as  in 
the  individual  believer. — Our  Lord's  teaching  as  to 
the  Abiding  in  Him  refers  even  more  closely  to 
the  Church  than  to  the  individual.  Jn  14  and  15 
are  penetrated  through  and  through  by  Pente- 

♦  Introd.  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  li.  7. 
t  IJom,  in  Joan.  xiv.  No.  Ixxiv,  ad  fin. 
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costal  thought  and  Pentecostal  expectations. 
Christ  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  birthday  of 
the  Spirit-bearing  body.  He  could  and  does, 
indeed,  fully  abide  in  the  heart  of  each  individual 
believer;  but  that  believer  is  not  a  mere  unit 
standing  solitary  and  unsupported.  The  indivi- 
dual disciple  will  be  a  terrible  loser  unless  he 
realize  his  incorporation,  his  oneness  with  the 
universal  body,  the  body  of  Christ.  But  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  this  great  truth  should  never 
escape  His  own  down  the  ages,  Christ  introduces 
the  great  figure  of  the  Vine  and  the  branches  (15^'^). 
Tlie  vine  was  already  the  symbol  of  the  ancient 
Church ;  *  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  true, 
the  ideal  Vine.  But  it  is  as  a  formula  incomplete 
without  the  complement  of  v.*  *  I  am  the  Vine,  ye 
are  the  branches.'  As  a  vine  is  inconceivable 
without  branche8,t  so  in  all  devoutness  it  may  be 
said  He  is  inconceivable  without  His  disciples. 
Again,  they  draw  their  life  from  abiding  in  Him. 
The  life  may  be  imperfectly  realized,  the  fruitage 
may  be  disappointing,  it  may  be  nothing  but 
leaves  (Mt  21**) ;  the  task  of  discipline,  or  of 
cleansing  {KaSalocip,  Jn  15^*)  is  in  the  nands  of  the 
Great  Husbanaman.  Thus  as  in  ancient  Israel 
union  with  the  Church  nation  was  the  condition  of 
life,  so  in  the  new  dispensation  the  condition  of 
life  was  to  be  the  abiding  in  Christ.  As  apart 
from  the  vine  the  br&nches  are  useless  since  the 
living  sap  is  therein  no  longer,  so  separated  from 
Christ  there  can  be  no  productiveness  in  Christian 
lives.  St.  John  bears  record  of  one  more  thought 
of  the  highest  consolation  to  Christian  hearts. 
There  is  a  true  analogy  and  correspondence  between 
the  abiding  of  Christ  in  the  Father  and  the  abiding 
of  believers  in  Him  (15*®).  Our  abidings  in  Christ, 
often  so  sadly  brief,  uncertain,  precarious,  through 
the  consequences  of  sin,  have  still  their  sublime 
counterpart  in  the  abiding  of  Christ  in  the 
Father. 

8.  The  issues  of  the  Abiding. — We  have  seen  that 
the  Abiding  finally  depends  upon  the  Spirit's  w^ork, 
wliether  in  the  Church  or  in  the  individual  heart. 
The  first  fruit  of  that  Spirit  is  love.  The  Spirit 
moves  in  this  sphere.  He  manifests  and  expresses 
Himself  in  love.  Thus  love  furnishes  the  test  of 
the  indwelling,  as  truly  as  it  contains  the  pledge 
of  a  fruitful  issue.  According,  moreover,  to 
Johannine  teaching,  this  love  spread  abroad  in 
the  hearts  of  believers  is  not  a  stagnant  or  senti- 
mental affection.  Of  the  basal  or  abiding  virtues 
(1  Co  13")  it  is  the  greatest  because  of  its  fruitful 
action.  St.  John  presents  another  aspect  of  this 
truth  when  he  shows  that  obedience  and  love  are 
strictly  correlated  (Jn  15***).  This  love  is  seen  in 
action.  It  doeth  the  will,  and  the  reward  of  such 
loving  obedience  is  final  and  complete.  Those 
who  in  this  dutiful  and  affectionate  temper  keep 
the  commandments  are  raised  by  Christ  from  the 
base  of  bond-service  to  the  height  of  friendship.  It 
is  enough — the  fiat  has  gone  forth — *8uch  ones  I 
have  called  friends. ':t^ 


Westcott,  Peterborough  Sermoru,  49,  61 ;   Sir  A.  Blackwood, 
Christian  Service,  46 ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Johannine  Theology »  268. 

B.  Whitefoord. 

ABIJAH  (a;5lf,  'Afltd,  *  Jah  is  my  father ' ;  or  more 

probably  without  the  particularizing  pronoun,  *  Jah 

18  father '). — 1,  Son  of  Kehoboam  (Mt  1')  by  Maacah 

(2  Ch  11»— seeart.  *Maacah*  No.  Sin  Hastings'  DB 

iii.  180).     Abijah  reigned  over  Judah  from  about 

it.C.  920,  and  the  impressions  made  by  him  are 

given  with  some  varie|^  in  1  K  15'  and  by  a  later 

tradition  in  2  Ch  13*'^.     His  name  is  introduced 

by  St.  Matthew  simply  as  a  link  in  the  pedigree, 

*  Ho«  101,  Is  filff.,  Jer  281. 

t  Westcott's  CToininentary,  in  loco.  t  Jn  15is. 


in  which  it  is  shown  that  Jesus  was  both  of  Jewish 
and  of  royal  stock. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron.  The 
name  was  attached  to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  into  which  the  priests  were  alleged 
to  have  been  divided  by  Davia  (1  Ch  24*").  Mem- 
bers  of  only  four  courses  seem  to  have  returned 
from  the  Captivity  ^Neh  1^-^,  Ezr  2*»-»  10"-*^). 
According  to  Jems.  Talm.  Taanith,  iv.  68,  these 
men  were  divided  into  twenty -four  courses  with  a 
view  to  restore  the  ancient  arrangement.  The 
authority  for  this  statement  is  not  of  the  best 
kind;  but  the  statement  itself  is  substantially 
confirmed  by  Neh  12*"'',  where  twenty-two  groups 
are  referred  to  (in  Neh  12*^'^  the  number  has  failen 
to  twenty-one,  and  two  of  the  courses  are  grouped 
under  a  single  representative),  and  by  Ezr  8^  where 
two  other  priestly  families  are  mentioned.  Slight 
changes  were  probably  made  in  the  classiiicationaur- 
ing  the  process  of  the  resettlement  of  the  country ; 
but  by  the  time  of  tlie  Chronicler  the  arrangement 
seems  to  have  become  fixed.  The  course  of  Abijah 
is  not  mentioned  amongst  those  that  returned  from 
the  Exile ;  but  in  one  of  the  later  rearrangements 
the  name  was  attached  to  a  course  that  afterwards 
included  Zacharias  (Lk  P).  Each  course  was  on 
duty  for  a  week  at  a  time,  but  all  were  expected 
to  officiate  as  needed  at  the  three  great  annual 
festivals.  It  is  not  possible  with  our  present 
materials  to  determine  exactly  how  the  various 
services  were  divided  amongst  the  members  of  a 
course,  or  at  what  times  in  the  year  Zacharias 
would  be  on  duty.  Nor  does  his  inclusion  in  the 
course  of  Abijah  carry  with  it  lineal  descent 
through  that  line  from  Aaron.         R.  W.  Moss. 

ABILENE.— Mentioned  in  Lk  3^  as  the  district 
of  which  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  in  the  15th  year 
of  Tiberius.  It  was  called  after  its  capital  Abila, 
situated  on  the  Barada,  about  18  miles  from  Dam- 
ascus, and  represented  by  the  modem  village  of 
Suk.  The  identity  of  Suk  with  Abila  is  confirmed 
by*  a  Roman  rock-inscription  to  the  west  of  the 
town.  According  to  popular  tradition,  the  name 
Abila  is  derived  from  Abel,  who  was  buried  by 
Cain  in  a  tomb  which  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Abuene  at  the  time  referred  to  by  St.  Luke ;  out 
when  Tiberius  died  in  A.D.  37,  some  ten  years 
later,  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  was  bestowed  by 
Caligula  on  Herod  Agripi)a  I.  (Jos.  Ani.  XVin.  vi. 
10),  and  this  grant  was  confirmed  in  A.D.  41  by 
Claudius  (XIX.  v.  1 ;  BJ  II.  xi.  5).  On  the  death 
of  Agrippa  I.  (A.D.  44)  his  dominions  passed  into 
the  charge  of  Roman  procurators  (Ant.  XIX.  ix.  2 ; 
BJ  II.  XI.  6),  but  in  A.D.  53  some  parts  of  them, 
including  Abilene,  were  granted  by  Claudius  to 
Agrippa  II.  {A7it.  XX.  vii.  1;  BJ  II.  xii.  8),  and 
remained  in  his  possession  till  his  death  in  A.D. 
100.    See  Lysanias. 

LrrERATTRB,— Schiirer,  HJP  i.  ii.  335  ff.;  Robinson,  Later 
BRP  479  ff. ;  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  352  f. ;  Conder, 
Tent  Work  in  Pal.  127 ;  SWP,  Special  Papers. 

James  Patrick. 
ABIUD  CApio08).—A  son  of  Zerubbabel,  Mt  1". 
The  name  appears  in  the  OT  in  the  form  Abihud 
(■nn'5!<  *  Father  is  glory'),  1  Ch  8». 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION  (r&  pd{\vyna 
rris  ^fynfid>a€(Oi). — This  phrase  is  found  in  the  NT 
only  in  Mt  24^®  and  Mk  13",  in  both  cases  forming 
part  of  the  passage  in  which  Christ  predicts  the 
woes  to  come  on  the  Jews,  culminating  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  St.  Mark's  words,  which 
are  probably  more  exact  than  those  of  St.  Matthew, 
are  :  Srav  d^  tdrjre  t6  fid^Xvyfia  rrjs  ^fyrjfiuxreofs  iffmjK&ra 
dirov  ov  del  {6  dpaytPUHTKUP  voeirb)),  rdre  ol  iv  rf  'loudoi^ 
4^vy4T<affav  els  rd  6pnn,  K,r,\,     Three  points  in  this 


ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION 


ABOVE  AND  BELOW 


acconnt  are  to  be  noticed :  (1)  the  change  of  gender  * 
tA  /3«^XiryMa— ^anyicAro  (cf .  2  Th  2«- ',  Rev  21»*) ;  (2) 
the  'editorial  note'  6  dpayiv(»>ffK(ap  potlru,  calling 
special  attention  to  the  prophecv  (cf.  Dn  d*^.  Rev 
2^  13^) ;  (3)  the  command  to  flee  to  the  mountains, 
which  seems  to  have  been  obeyed  b^  the  Christians 
who  escaped  to  Pella  (Eoseb.  HE  lii.  5 ;  Epiphan. 
Hceres,  xxix.  7).  St.  Matthew  characteristically 
adds  the  words  (absent  from  the  best  MSS  [KBL]  of 
St.  Mark)  rb  i^Qkv  9i&  Aayif^X  tw  vpodr/iTov ;  substi- 
tutes the  neuter  iards  for  the  masc.  cdnjic^ra  ;  and 
instead  of  the  quite  general  phrase  8tou  od  9€i  has 
the  more  definite  ipr^ip  iylip, — an  expression  which 
may  refer  to  the  Temple  (cf.  Ao  6"*  21*),  but  (with- 
out the  article)  may  mean  nothing  more  than  '  on 
holy  ground.'  To  the  Jews  all  Jerusalem  (and, 
indeed,  all  Palestine)  was  holy  (2  Mac  V  3^).  St. 
Luke,  writing  most  probably  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  omits  the  '  eoitorial  note ' ;  and  for 
Uraif  tdriTe  r6  pSAvyfia  Ttjt  4pt||Mi(rc«»f  substitutes 
iray  ttrfre  icvKVoviicin|v  lrr&  OTparoir^Bwv  'Icpov- 
iroXViiik  (21»). 

The  phrase  we  are  considering  occurs  three  times 
in  the  LXX  of  Daniel :  f  9^  (i3«.  twv  AwyAK&rewir),  11" 
(/3d.  4prjiJuSKr€un)  and  12^^  (cf.  8^),  and  is  quoted  in 

1  Mac  1^.  The  original  reference  is  clearly  to  the 
desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  soldiers  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  the  ceasing  of  the  daily  burnt- 
ofifering,  and  the  erection  of  an  idol-altar  upon  the 
creat  Altar  of  Sacrifice  in  B.C.  168  (1  Mac  1»^; 
Jos.  Ant,  xn.  V.  4,  BJ  I.  i.  1).  Thus  it  is  plain 
that  Christ,  in  quoting  the  words  of  Daniel, 
intends  to  foretell  a  desecration  of  the  Temple  (or 
perhaps  of  the  Hol^  City)  resembling  that  of 
Antiochus,  and  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the 
national  life  and  reli^on.  Josephus  (Ant,x,  xi.  7) 
draws  a  similar  parsllel  between  the  Jewish  mis- 
fortunes under  Antiochus  and  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  Romans  (d  Aaa^iriKot  xal  irepl  rijt  'FufuUtav 
ifyefMvlas  dy^pa^e,  JceU  Uri  inr*  airQv  iprnMoB^iaerai). 
But  the  precise  reference  is  not  so  clear. 

(1)  Bleek,  Alford,  Mansel,  and  others  explain  it 
of  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  Zealoto 
just  before  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
(Jos.  BJ  IV.  iiL  6-8,  vi.  3).  Having  seized  the 
Temple,  they  made  it  a  stronghold,  and  *  entered 
the  sanctuary  with  polluted  feet'  {fiefwurfidyots  rots 
roffl  vap^effay  els  rb  dTtoy).  In  opposition  to  Ananus, 
they  set  up  as  high  priest  one  Phannias,  '  a  man 
not  only  unworthy  of  the  high  priesthood,  but 
ignorant  of  what  the  high  priesthood  was '  (dy  V  oif 
fjidyov  dyd^iot  dpxi^pti^s  dW  o65'  ^urrdyueyos  aa<l>Cis  rl 
TOT*  ffv  dp^iep<i)a6rrj).  The  Temple  precincts  were 
defiled  with  blood,  and  Ananus  was  murdered. 
His  murder,  says  Josephus,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  capture  of  ^  the  city  (oirx  Ay  dfuifyroifu  d*  elrCjv 
iXtbaeun  dp^ai  rp  T6Xet  rbp  ^Avdvov  OdvaTov),  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  it  is  urged  (a)  that  the  'little 
Apocalypse'  (2  Th  2^*",  a  passage  closely  resem- 
bling ttus)  clearlv  contemplates  a  Jeiviah  apostasy  ; 
(6)  that  the  wora  used  in  Dsmiel  (ppp = pbiXi'yfm)  is 
properly  used  not  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract,  but  of 
idolatry  or  false  worship  aaopted  by  Jews  (1  K  11*, 

2  K  23i»,  Ezk  5") ;  (c)  that  there  was  among  the 
Jews  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Jerusalem  would 
be  destroyed  if  their  own  hands  should  pollute  the 
Temple  of  God  (idv  xeijpet  o/icfiat  irpofudywn  rb  rou 
BtcurifAcvos,  Jos.  BJ  iv.  vi.  3). 

*  Dr.  A.  Wright  (Synopns^,  131)  flan  that.the  maacoline  indi- 
cates that  St.  Mark  interpretB  ri  ^iXvyfxM  to  signify  a  man. 
But  this  does  not  seem  necessary.  The  masc  appears  to  denote 
a  personification  rather  than  a  persoo.    Such  personifications 


are  not  uncommon  in  prophetic  and  apocalyptic  literature 
(Eak  38,  Rev  2i  [•»iAkI  2»CIiC«/3iA]  128  [Zpcttun^  In  2  Th  23 
•  kfSpturH  rUt  itffjums  (7y!7^  V*K=BiAi'«p)  may  denote  not  a 
person,  but  a  sin  (^rMT«r/«);  see  Nestle  in  Expot,  Times,  July 
1906,  p.  472  f. 

t  The  Hebrew  text  and  its  meaning  are  doubtful  (see  A.  A. 
Bevan,  Daniel,  p.  192).  Our  Lord  Mopted  the  current  view 
with  which  the  LXX  had  made  the  Jews  familiar. 


(2)  Others  (fiengel,  Swete,  Weiss)  explain  it 
by  reference  to  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Roman  armies.  A  modification  of  this  view 
is  that  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  who  explains  it  of  the 
'doings  of  the  heathen  conqueroi's  during  and 
after  the  capture  of  the  Temple.'  When  the  city 
was  taken,  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  Temple 
to  the  standards  {BJ  VI.  vi.  1,  cf.  Tertullian, 
Apol.  16).  Between  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Roman  armies  before  Jerusalem  (A.D.  66)  and  the 
final  investment  by  Titus  (iust  before  Passover 
A.D.  70),  there  would  be  ample  time  for  flight  'to 
the  mountains.'  Even  after  the  final  investment 
there  would  be  opportunities  for  '  those  in  Judtea' 
to  escape.  St.  Luke's  words  (21^)  are  quoted  in 
support  of  this  view. 

(3)  Theodoret  and  other  early  (Ik>mmentator8 
refer  the  prophecy  to  the  attempt  of  Pilate  to  set 
up  effigies  of  the  emperor  in  Jerusalem  {BJ  ii. 
ix.  2). 

(4)  Spitta  {OgTenb.  des  Joh.  493)  thinks  it  has  to 
do  witn  the  order  of  Calisula  to  erect  in  the 
Temple  a  statue  of  himself,  to  which  Divine 
honours  were  to  be  paid  {Ant,  xvin.  viii.  8).  This 
order,  though  never  executed,  caused  widespread 
apprehension  among  the  Jews. 

(5)  Jerome  ((Ik>mmentary  on  Mt  24)  suggests 
that  the  words  may  be  understood  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Hadrian,  which  in  his  time  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Similarly, 
Chrysostom  and  others  refer  them  to  the  statue  of 
Titus  erected  on  the«ite  of  the  Temple. 

(6)  Bousset  treats  the  passage  as  strictly  escha- 
tological,  and  as  referring  to  an  Antichrist  who 
should  appear  in  the  'last  days.'* 

Of  these  views  (1)  and  <2)  are  the  most  probable. 
Considerations  of  chronology  make  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
more  than  doubtful,  while  the  warnings  that  the 
events  predicted  should  come  to  pass  soon  (Mt 
24»-«,  Mk  13»-»  Lk  21»-»)  and  the  command  to 
flee  '  to  the  mountains '  seem  fatal  to  (6).  Between 
(1)  and  (2)  the  choice  is  not  easy,  though  the 
oalance  of  evidence  is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  (1). 
St.  Luke's  language  {S/rav  tdrire  KVKXovfUvriy  ifirb 
ffTparofridiJif  'lepowraK"^)  is  not  decisive.  He  may 
not  have  intended  his  words  to  be  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  Christ's  words  so  much  as  an  accommo- 
dation of  them  which  would  be  readily  understood 
by  his  Grentile  readers. 

LrrnuTUBB.— R.  W.  Newton  on  Mt  24  (1879);  Bousset,  Der 
ArUiehri8t(1885),  English  tr.  hy  A.  H.  Keane,  1896 ;  J.  H.  Russeil, 
The  Paroima(1887):  articles  in  Hastings'  DB  (by  S.  R.  Driver)^ 
Enqfo,  BibL  (by  T.  K.  CheyneX  Smith's  DB^(py  W.  L.  Bevan) 
the  Oommentaries  of  Bengel,  Giomelius  a  Lapide,  H.  A.  W. 
Meyer,  Alford.  Wordsworth,  Manael  (in  Speaker" »  Commentary 
on  NT,  i.  139),  H.  B.  Swete,  St.  Mark^ad  loc. ;  A.  A.  Bevan, 
The  Hook  oif  Damei,  ad  he  H.  W.  FULFORD. 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW.— 1.  Ascosmological  terms. 
Like  all  similar  expressions  (ascent,  descent,  etc. ), 
the^  presented  to  early  a^es  a  clear-cut  image, 
which  has  disappeared  with  the  rise  of  modem 
astronomy.  But  this  is  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss. 
Here,  as  m  so  man^r  other  cases,  the  later  know- 
ledge is  an  aid  to  faith.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  earth  was  still  regarded  as  a 
fixed  body  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  Universe, 
with  the  heavens  surrounding  it  as  vast  spheres. 
But  we  know  now  that  it  is  only  a  small  planet 
revolving  round  the  sun,  which  also  has  a  *  solar 
way,'  so  immense  and  obscure  that  it  is  not  yet 
determined:  while  the  whole  sidereal  system — of 
which  our  constellation  forms  a  *  mere  speck ' — is 
*  alive  with  movements  *  too  complex  to  be  under- 

*  Some  ([Keim,  Holtzmann,  dheyne)  hold  the  passage  to  he 
part  of  an  independent  Jewish  (or  Jewi8h-C!hristian)  Apocalypse 
inserted  subseouently  in  the  Gospels.  But  it  occurs  in  all  the 
Synoptists,  ana  '  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  even  these  words 
.  .  .  are  without  a  suhstantial  basis  in  the  words  of  Christ' 
(DriverX 
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*  bosoms'  (v.**)  *  is  hardly  to  be  understood  as  con- 
veying the  idea  of  an  eniinept  or  unusnal  degree  of 
happiness.  It  is  practically  equivalent  to  *  Para- 
dise.' And  the  new  condition  of  blessedness  in 
which  Lazarus  flnds  himself  is  pre-eminent  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  so  striking  a  reversal  of  the 
relations  previously  existing  between  Dives  and 
himself.  The  parable  says  nothing  of  any  superior 
piety  or  faith  exhibited  by  Lazarus,  which  might 
win  for  him  a  more  exalted  position  than  others. 
As  far  as  his  present  and  past  are  concerned,  it  but 
sets  forth  retributive  justice  redressing  for  him  and 
Dives  alike  the  unequal  balance  of  earth.  '  Abra- 
ham's boflom,'  like  the  Hades  in  which  the  rich 
man  lifts  up  his  eyes,  is  part  of  the  figurative  or 
pictorial  setting  of  the  parable,  and  indicates  no 
more  than  a  haven  of  repose  and  felicity,  the  home 
and  resting-place  of  the  righteous  with  Abraham, 
who  is  the  typical  example  of  righteousness.  The 
parable  is  on  the  plane  of  popular  belief,  and  of  set 
pur|^K>se  employs  the  imagery  which  would  be  most 
familiar  and  intelligible  to  tne  hearers.! 

In  conformity  with  the  general  character  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  the  references  to  Abraham  there 
would  seem  to  imply  a  more  mystical,  less  matter 
of  fact  and  as  it  were  prosaic  manner  of  regarding 
the  great  patriarch.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  8th 
chapter  alone,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  with  Jews 
who  are  said  to  be  believers  in  Jesus  (v.**).  Here 
also  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  Jews,  and  they 
are  his  children,  his  seed  (w.*^*  *•  ••) ;  and  this  ^si- 
tion  they  claim  with  pride  (vv.****-").  It  is  a 
name  and  ix>sition,  however,  which  Christ  declares 
is  belied  by  their  conduct,  in  that,  though  nomi- 
nally Abraham's  seed,  they  do  not  Abrahanrs  works, 
in  particular  when  they  conceive  and  plot  the  death 
of  an  innocent  man  (vv.'**  *>).  To  the  charge  itself 
they  have  no  answer,  except  to  reassert  their  son- 
ship,  in  this  instance  of  G<Ji  Himself  (v.*^'-),  and  to 
repeat  the  offensive  imputation  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session (v.^).  But  with  almost  startling  abruptness, 
taking  advantage  of  a  phrase  quietly  intrcniuced, 
which  they  interpret  to  imply  freedom  from  physi- 
cal death  for  those  who  accept  Christ's  teaching, 
they  interrupt  with  the  assertion  that  Abraliam 
died  *  and  the  prophets '  (v.*-),  in  apparent  contra- 
diction to  the  tenor  and  assumption  of  the  language 
which  a  moment  before  they  had  employed.  Pro- 
bably they  meant  no  more  than  that  he  and  they, 
like  all  other  men,  had  passed  through  the  gate  of 
death  which  terminates  life  on  earth  ;  and  were 
more  intent  on  gaining  a  dialectic  advantage  than 
on  weighing  the  implications  of  their  own  words. 
But,  in  spite  of  them,  for  the  few  moments  that  are 
left  the  discourse  preserves  the  high  level  of  other- 
worldliness,  to  which  Clirist's  last  wonls  have 
raised  it ;  and  gives  occasion  for  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  emphatic  assertions  in  which  He  is 
recorded  to  have  passed  l)eyond  the  boundaries  and 
limitations  of  mere  earthly  experience.  Abraham 
has  seen  His  day  (v.**).  And  by  silence  He  con- 
cedes and  atfinns  the  half-inaignant,  half-con- 
temptuous and  protesting  auestion  of  the  Jews; 
He  nos  seen  Abraham,  and  is  greater  even  than 
their  father  (vv.*** "),  The  climax  is  reached  in 
V.*,— in  a  brief  sentence,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear 
so  evidently  the  stamp  of  simplicity  and  truth, 
would  be  said  to  have  been  constructed  with  the 
most  consummate  skill  and  the  finest  touch  of 
artistic  feeling  and  insight.  '  Before  Abraham 
came  into  being,'— the  s^jeaker  gathers  up  and 

*  The  plural  form  is  frequently  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers, 
e.g.  Chrys.  II om.  XL  in  uen.i  tcvti^m  hixttfi  .  .  .  ti/xvf  tpy^ 
wtMVfrm  lie  rtZ(  xiXvtut  r»v  w».T^%px^  tutTti*'rr,r$u. 

t  On  the  phrase  '  Abraham's  bosom,'  see  Trench,  Parables'^^^ 
p.  461  ff.,  and  the  references  there  (pven  ;  Li^rhtfoot,  Horce  Heh, 
ft  Talm.  iii.  p.  167  flf.;  Stevens,  Theology  of  the  Sew  Testament, 

>.  82 ;  Meyer,  and  the  commentators,  in  he.    Cf.  also  Salmond 

n  Hastings' Z>Bi.l7t'f. 
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utilizes  Jewish  belief  in  its  past  and  reverence  for 
its  head, — *  I  am.'  Abraham  iy^pero ;  Christ  is. 
Thus  was  conveyed  the  answer  to  their  question, 

*  Art  thou  greater  ? '  (v.^) ;  and  thus  was  reasserted 
with  emphasis  the  measureless  distance  between 
Himself  and  the  greatest  of  the  Jews,  and  a 
fortiori,  as  it  would  appear  to  the  company  around, 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

It  is  remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in  the  only  notice  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  that  is  contained  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  cb. 
^f'  i*'!,  the  same  question  is  addressed  by  the  woman  of  Samaria 
to  Christ:  'Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,' — the 
Dispenser  of  the  new  water  with  its  marvellous  propertira  than 
the  actual  giver  of  the  well?  It  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  one  of  the  questions  that  more  particularly  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  His  oontemporanes  should  be  the  relation 
of  the  Teacher,  who  had  arisen  in  their  midst  and  who  claimed 
so  great  things,  not  only  to  the  earlier  prophets,  but  to  the 
patriarchs  and  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  See  further 
art.  Jacob. 

The  figure  of  Abraham,  therefore,  in  the  Gospels 
is  idealized,  and  invested  with  a  simple  grandeur 
as  the  head  and  founder  of  the  race  in  the  indis- 
tinct ages  of  the  past,  to  whom  are  owing  its  present 
privileges,  and  around  whom  ^ther  its  future  hopes. 
There  is,  however,  no  indication  of  hero-worship,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  more  or  less  mythical  ancestors 
of  other  peoples.  This  conception,  moreover,  apart 
from  St.  John's  Gospel,  is  purely  patriarchal.  The 
characteristic  Pauline  presentation  of  Abraham  as 
the  father  of  the  faithful  in  a  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  as  the  type  and  pattern  of  all  righteousness 
and  obedience,  as  it  is  developed  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  Galatians,  is  absent  (cf.  also  He 
ll***",  Ja  2^'-^).  References  to  the  details  of  his 
history  are  not  indeed  wanting  in  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  they  are  all,  as  it 
were,  with  a  moral  and  didactic  purpose :  Gal  4^,  the 
two  covenants;  He  7*'*,  Abraham  and  Melchizedek ; 
Ro  4^^'  and  He  11** ",  faith  exhibited  in  the  aban- 
donment of  his  fatherland,  in  the  birth  and  ofiering 
up  of  Isaac  ;  Ac  7~  ^",  the  same  abandonment  of  his 
country  and  the  purchase  of  a  tomb  from  the  sons 
of  Emmor  in  Sychem ;  cf.  1  P  3^,  with  a  possible 
reference  to  Gn  18*'-'. 

Later  Hebrew  literature  discussed  especially  this 
aspect  of  his  character,  and  the  historical  view  was 
superseded  by  the  ethical  or  theological.  Cf.,  for 
example,  Pirke  Aooth  v.  4,  of  the  ten  testings  or 
trials  (mjroj)  of  Abraham,  and  Taylor,  in   loc; 

*  Testament  of  Abraham,'  ed.  M.  R.  James,  Texts 
and  Studies,  ii.  2. 

LiTKRATURC— The  authorities  cited  above,  with  articles  on 

*  Abraham '  in  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  the  Commentaries. 

A.  5S.  Gkden. 

ABSOLUTION.— 1.  Our  Lord's  words  on  Absolu- 
tion.— We  find  these  in  the  following  passages: 
Mt  16*'*^*,  especially  this  word  spoken  to  Peter,  *  1 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  lieaven ' ; 
Mt  18^  (spoken  to  all  the  Apostles),  *  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  What  things  soever  ye  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  what  thin^ 
soever  ve  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  m 
heaven  ;  Jn  20^**'  'Jesus  therefore  said  to  them 
again,  Peace  be  unto  you:  as  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had 
said  this  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said  unto 
them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  whose  soever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  tliem : 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.' 

The  first  of  the  saying — that  about  the  keys 
and  the  binding  and  loosing — we  might  have  been 
under  some  compulsion  to  take  as  for  Peter  alone, 
if  it  had  not  been  that  the  like  saying  is  repeated 
to  all  the  Apostles  afterwards.  The  words  were 
special  to  Peter,  as  the  early  history  of  the  Acts 
snows;  but  they  were  not  limited  to  him.     And 
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following  as  they  do  on  his  great  confession — being 
a  prize  and  reward  of  that  confession — they  belong 
to  him  as  a  man  who  had  attained  by  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  to  a  true  faith  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  the  Son  of  God :  they  belonged  to  all  the 
Apostles  as  men  of  like  faith  :  and  they  belong  to 
the  whole  Church  of  which  these  twelve  were  the 
nucleus,  in  proportion  as  that  faith  is  alive  in  it. 
In  regard  to  the  saying  (in  Jn  20^)  about  the  for- 
giveness and  retaining  of  sins,  it  was  spoken  in  *  a 
general  gathering  of  the  believers  in  Jerusalem' 
(see  Lk  24^),  and  *  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  show  that  the  gift  was  confined  to  anv  particu- 
lar group  (as  the  Apostles)  amon^  the  whole  com- 
pany present.  The  commission,  therefore,  must  be 
regarded  properlv  as  the  commission  of  the  Chris- 
tian society  and  not  as  that  of  the  Christian 
ministry'  (Westcott,  in  loco). 

The  'keys'  may  be  understood  as  the  keys  of 
the  porter  at  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  and  as 
symoolic  of  authority  to  admit  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  or  to  exclude  from  it.  Or  they  may  be 
taken  as  the  keys  of  the  steward  for  use  inside  the 
house,  and  as  symbolic  of  authority  to  ouen  the 
stores  or  treasuries  of  the  household  of  Goa  and  to 
give  forth  from  these  treasuries  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  household.  It  is  rather  in  this 
second  sense  that  authority  is  given  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  which  in  Rabbinical  usage  meant  to  forbid 
and  allow  in  matters  of  conduct ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
interpret  the  will  of  God  and  to  enjoin  rules  of 
life  in  harmony  with  that  will.  This  is  the  work 
of  tlie  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  has  to 
do  directly  >vith  thin^,  not  persons.  But  the  first 
sense,  that  of  adniittmg  and  excluding,  which  has 
to  do  with  persons,  is  wnat  is  chiefly  meant  by  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  it  is  as  an  exercise  of  this 
power  and  of  the  power  given  in  the  words,  *  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them,' 
that  absolution  must  be  considered. 

Our  Lord's  words  seem  at  first  reading  to  invest 
the  Church  with  absolute  authority,  and  to  promise 
that  Heaven  will  follow  and  ratify  the  action  of 
the  Church  on  earth,  whatever  that  action  may 
be,  in  forgi\dng  or  judging,  in  admitting  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  or  excluding  from  i€  But  we 
recoil  from  this  as  imuossible.  There  is  no  Church, 
how  mreat  soever  its  claims  in  regard  to  absolution, 
which  does  not  admit  that  Grod  alone  forgives  sin. 
We  feel,  however,  that  we  must  find  a  great  sense 
in  which  to  understand  so  ^eat  words  as  those  of 
our  Lord  in  these  commissions.  And  we  observe 
that  before  the  words  in  Jn  2(P  our  Lord  breathed 
upon  His  disciples  and  said,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Gnost.'  He  imparted  to  them  His  own  very  Spirit, 
so  enabling  them  to  be  His  representatives  and 
eouipping  them  to  continue  His  work.  (The  faith 
wliicn  Peter  had  by  revelation  of  the  Father,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  same  Spirit,  was  an  equivalent 
endowment  oefore  he  received  the  promise  of  the 
keys).  It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  His  Church  should  continue  the  exercise 
on  earth  of  the  power  which  He  constantly  exer- 
cised and  set  in  the  forefront  of  His  ministry,  the 
power  of  saying  to  the  penitent,  *  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee ' ;  and  of  saying  this  with  such  assured 
Knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God  and  such  sympa- 
thetic discernment  of  the  spirits  of  men,  that  w^hat 
was  done  by  the  Church  on  earth  should  be  valid 
in  heaven,  and  the  word  of  Christ  by  the  Church 
powerful  to  give  comfort  to  truly  penitent  souls. 

The  Lord  is  concerned  not  only  that  men  be  for- 
given, but  that  His  disciples  should  know  that 
they  are  forgiven.  The  grace  of  forgiveness  has 
not  its  proper  jwwer  in  transforming  their  lives 
unless  tney  know  that  they  have  it.  As  lon^  as 
men  are  under  fear  and  douot  they  are  not  Christ's 
freemen :  their  religion  is  still  only  regulative.    It 


is  when  they  have  an  assured  sense  of  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation  to  God  that  a  ^eat  impulse  of 
gratitude,  with  a  new  life  in  their  souls,  makes 
them  free  indeed,  and  strong  in  their  freedom  to 
serve  (rod.  Christ  accordingly  e(][uips  His  Church 
to  convey  this  assurance  of  forgiveness,  and  if  a 
Church  uoes  not  succeed  in  doing  this,  especially 
if,  as  often,  the  current  idea  in  the  Church  is  that 
to  be  assured  of  forgiveness  is  abnormal  and 
unusual,  the  Church  is  greatly  failing  in  its 
mission.  If  the  form  of  our  Ix)rd's  promise  in 
Jn  20**  'Whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive,  etc.,  seem 
too  absolute,  we  must  remember  that  the  ^ft  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  then  gave  the  Bign  of 
imparting,  is  a  gift  of  exceeding  power,  and  that 
no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  degree  in  which  God 
through  Christ  is  willing  to  give  the  Spirit.  '  He 
giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure'  (Jn  2^),  And 
our  Lord  is  speakmg,  according  to  His  wont,  to  the 
ideal  Church,  to  the  Church  wTiich  receives  in  the 
fulness  >vith  which  He  is  willing  to  bestow.  Just  as, 
speaking  at  the  high  level  of  the  ideal.  He  says 
to  His  servants  in  another  place  (Lk  10^'),  'He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me:  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  you  despiseth  me' ;  so  He  says  here, '  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,'  etc.  But 
all  these  and  such  like  promises  depend  for  their 
fulfilment  on  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working,  nay, 
reigning,  in  the  Church.  This  power  and  reign  of 
the  Spirit  ebbs  and  flows  according  to  the  faith 
and  receptivity  of  the  Church  ;  and  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  tne  Church  to  believe  in  God  being  with  it, 
and  while  the  Church  ought  to  clothe  itself  with 
the  mighty  assurance  of  heaven  assenting  to  its 
judgments,  it  can  dare  to  do  so,  and  will  oe  able 
to  do  so,  only  in  proportion  as  it  has  sought  and 
obtained  the  indwellmg  of  the  Spirit. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  before  us  certainly  do 
not  mean  that  forgiveness  by  the  mouth  and  at 
the  will  of  man  is  alAvays  to  be  followed  by  a 
ratification  of  God  in  heaven,  even  though  that 
man  be  an  apostle.  But  they  do  imply  that  when 
Christ's  servants  do  their  work  in  the  enlighten- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  they  ^ill  ho  able 
to  convey  messages  of  grace  which  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  truth  of  things,  and  therefore  valid  in 
heaven  :  they  will  be  able  also  to  convey  assur- 
ances of  forgiveness,  which  will  be  owned  of  God 
as  true,  and  will  be  made  eflective  by  His  Spirit  in 
penitent  souls.  So  then  the  great  and  chiei  means 
by  which  the  Church  has  in  all  ages  fulfilled 
the  work  which  is  sustained  by  these  startling 
promises,  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  recon- 
ciliation by  Jesus  Christ.  By  preaching  in  the 
power  of  tne  Spirit,  thousands  of  souls  have  been 
m  all  ages  receiving  remission  of  sins  and  an 
assurance  of  forgiveness.  Althougli  the  preaching 
is  public,  and  the  preacher  has  little  or  no  separate 
knowledge  of  individual  hearts,  there  is  a  '  privacy 
of  publicity '  in  which  whatever  message  ne  has 
from  God  is  made  an  absolution  Divine  in  power 
and  assurance  to  one  and  another  of  the  hearers. 
So  effectual  is  preaching  in  the  Spirit,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  that  in  the  Churches  in  which 
there  is  no  ordinance  with  the  title  of  *  private 
absolution,'  the  sense  of  forgiveness  of  sins  is  truer, 
deeper,  and  more  widely  spread  than  in  those 
which  have  such  an  ordinance,  and  count  it  neces- 
sary. Obviously  another  means  by  which  the 
Church  carries  out  the  Lord's  purpose  of  conveying 
absolution  to  the  penitent  is  by  the  sacraments. 
But  there  is  great  occasion  also  for  the  Church  to 
aflbrd  full  opportunity  for  individual  help  to  souls 
in  spiritual  trouble,  and  such  individual  dealing  as 
may  in  its  issue  amount  to  private  absolution.  In 
every  revival  of  religion  the  need  for  this  is  felt. 
There  are  souls  in  doubt  whether  their  repentance 
and  faith  are  true,  and  whether  they  are  them- 
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selves  accepted  oE  God.  Sncli  aoiils  neek  the  help 
of  tbe  Cliurcli,  and  often  j^ritatly  profit  by  it. 
'  Inquiry-tooroB'  have  been  of  notable  service  in 
modem  'missions,'  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
people  in  trouble  of  conscience  atiout  some  special 
sin  to  long  to  unbosom  themselves  about  it  to  one 
whom  they  feel  to  liave  apiritual  authority.  Evan- 
gelical religious  newspapers  have  found  that  they 
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reputation  to  men  who  open  their  Diinils  to  him, 
confess  their  chief  sins,  doubts,  or  temptations, 
and  seek  comfort  throu};h  him.  All  the  Churches, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  eupjilement  Uio  preach- 
ing of  the  word  by  '  discipline,'  and  their  aUmis- 
eion  to  communion  and  exclusion  frum  it  tell 
powerfully  on  the  individnal  conscience.  The 
effectiveness  of  all  such  dealing  has  a  natural  basis 
ill  the  fact  of  experience  that  a  roan's  judgment  of 
himself  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  judgn — '  ~' 
his  fcllow.nien.  It  belongs  to  hnmon  natu 
the  judgment  of  tlie  community  in  which 
livea  no  tells  upon  liia  B^irit  that  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  1>Gnr  up  against  it.  This  is  carried  to  a 
higher  jwwcr  in  the  Church,  in  the  sphere  wherein 
the  Spirit  of  Clirist  works.  The  testimony  of  men 
who  are  sjiiritaally  minded  and  in  communion 
with  God  IS  felt  t4)  have  an  authority  such  that 
great  relief  is  given  to  souls  by  the  Church's 
absolution,  and  great  burden  imposed  by  its  re- 
fusal. And  jostly,  for  tbe  discernment  oE  spirits 
is  one  of  the  gift*  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  His 


did  n 


■  I  will 


give  thee  the  keys  of  the  Church,'  hut  *tba  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven':  from  which  we  infer 
that,  while  the  Cliurch  and  the  Idngdom  are  not 
conterminous,  the  Chnrch  is  meant  to  be  a  true 
realization  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  judgments 
valid  for  that  kingdom.  In  an  Ideal  Ciliurch  this 
would  be  fulfilled.  In  any  actual  Church  the 
power  spoken  of,  at  once  gracious  and  awful,  varies 
in  its  enectiveness  according  to  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  in  its  office-bearers  and  members. 

I  NT  ue  Ibrn 


Sk: 


1.  Huton/ of  Alnoliition  in  the  Church,— 1b 
is  no  injiB  ol  the  pncUce  ot  utjvbM  conlu^i: 
tlis  ChDKh  f«  prints  ibMlutJoa  (Jb  6"  cu 
pretcd).  But  TRy  culy  In  tbe  hlitorv  0[  tbe  ( 
ciutoiDnry  (or  tboM  who,  >ffr  ImpUiiin,  lud 
■lid,  eniecE*lljr  the  aIiu  r^  Idolatiy.  Mlulter>',  < 
cut  oft  from  teODmblp,  uul  to  be  reulinicwl  uicr  rv|]i:uLDiiu<; 
minifntMl  by  publlo  dohIchIoii  in  the  ohuith.  This  readnili- 
rioD  ITU  ui  BtmluUon,  which  cwne  to  be  spoken  o(  u  tbe 
Cburfb'B  power  Uj  torsive  Bins, — a  power,  however,  declared  by 
TertulllkD  (lie  Ptidi'e.  xxi.)  lo  bclons  to  the  Church  only  In  »a 
Imr  u  ihe  la  composed  of  «plrl[uij  men.    Tbia  power  In  tbe 

byuid  by,  In  every  single  bishop:  still  biter,  in  erery  priest. 
And  Irom  the  time  Dl  Leo  ttaa  Great  (Bishop  of  Bomejk.D.  «<□), 
the  custom  grew  ot  private  ooulssrion  and  private  abaolution. 

In  tlie  HIdills  Ages  ttier*  wtre  many  dlscRualaiis  aa  to  whether 
the  priest  had  power  dmply  to  declare  tha  lor^veneiiof  alns, 
God  alone  havinc  power  to  loreive,  or  whether  Uib  priest  truly 
himielf  exendsea  a  power  to  fomve  as  rvpreaentative  oF  God. 

The  Ilnal  doctrine  ol  tlie  Churob  ot  Rome,  aa  flied  by  the 
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been  pluBSfid  to  mske  the  priesf  s  aiisolutlon  the  means 
li  the  grace  Is  conveynl,  tad  tbe  word  at  the  print  la  a 
•ct  hi  which  be  psaaes  sentence  on  the  penitent.  The 
entitled  to  use  thswordsof  Uie  ritual. 'l  absolve  thn 
thy  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
"    '■■'--  -"-iltted  that  '  pertecl  sorrow  (or  sin  without 

well-instructed  CathoUo  the  Intendon  0(  oonfesdng  and  recelv- 
hig  the  priest's  ahsolaUoii  when  opportunity  offers.  Protestants 
truly  penitent  may  indeed  receive  the  p«ce  of  God,  btciuee 
Ihladeslre  ol  Gonletslon  may  bo  regarded  as  Implldi  In  them. 
But  confevlon  (o  Ihe  prisst  Is  a  neocsaary  duty,  and  priestly 
absolution  may  not  be  omItHsl  irithout  Ion  o(  aalTacion. 
The  Ijithenn  Church  did  not  entirety  abolish  canlenlDn  >nd 


Dftfln  bean  spontaneously  resumed  in  timaa  of  relljhous  T«rlt 
of  whidi  Intereoting  esampiea  may  be  found  In  Dr.  Biichai 
Urinnmingin.  Ha  tentlBe*  stratiBlj  to  the  beneSt  both 
pastor  and  pecnle  of  the  PrieotbetsMs,  aa  he  calls  the  Luther 
method,  In  oon^ndlstlnction  to  tbe  Bomau  Catholic  OMieU, 
(roL  11.  p.  lisa.).    And  be  JiiaUBa*  tbe  word  of  abMlatl 

K ken  by  the  minister,  ^I  ahaolve  tbee/ etc 
objeotlon  Uiat  It  is  lalsKled  and  ol  no  el 
has  not  truth  and  Mth,  In  sayinti  that  in 
elTectual  forjudemenl,  as  in  the  cascof  tlie  i 
Supper,  or,  indeed,  ot  the  preached  goapeL 
In  rc^rdto  the  Anglican  Church,  In  lis  o 
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, .  .  .  tbe  Con; 

iia  Invllation,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  cunw:  -ii 

me  to  me,  or  to  son>e  otiier  discreet  and  leoraed 
God's  word,  and  open  his  griel.  that  by  tho  mbilstry 
oljr  word  ha  may  receive  the  beneflt  of  absolution, 
Ith  ffhoatly  counsel  and  advice  to  the  quieting  of  his 

.  and,  avDidlng  of  »U  scruple  and  doubt  tolness."   From 

this,  tbe  teaching  ol  the  Church  of  EngUnd  appears  to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  ol  the  Lutheran,  n"-' ' — ' .■— -.  --. 

oompnlwry,  and  ahsolotion  m 
mlr^BtTyottheWord. 

enjolut 


>t  saurdotal.  b 
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I  If  be  feel  h 
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_....    After  which  conteaalan  the  priest  shall  abKili  e  t 

hs  humbly  and  heartily  desire  It)  after  this  sort :  '-  Oui 
JeauaChnst.who  hath  left  power  to  His Chur<:h  to ahao 
alanen  who  truly  repent  andbelleve  In  lliu.  of  His  great : 
(orglvo thee  IbineolteneeB:  and  by  Hisautl:— '■ " 

and  ol  the  Bon,  and  ol  the  Holy  Ghost.'"  "  "'  """  ""'°'" 

Id  the  Preabytvrlan  ChuKbv*  tho  words  'absolve*  and 
'  absolution'  are  used  only  of  the  restontion  to  Comraunioi  by 
the  minister  uid  elder*— 1.<.  ilu  Kirk.SeBslon— ol  those  memben 
ol  the  Church  who  have  fallen  Into  any  scandalous  sin  by  which 
Christ  ii  publicly  diabanoured.  Ibm  tie  nsiuUy  dult  with 
first  by  Tbe  minister  in  private :  then  Uiey  appear  before  tlie 
Beslon,  or  before  a  delegation  of  it,  to  make  aokDOwledgmeDt, 
and  profem  repentance.  Tbenupou  tbey  mv^  be  addremed  and 
'absolved.'  by  which  is  meant  restored  to  CommuniolL  This 
deaJIng  has  been  DAdoubtedly,  when  used  withsplritual  tact  and 
tendemeH,aRTe4tnjeansofdeepenInn  both  tho  sense  of  sin  and 
the  truac  of  uod'a  forglveneaa,  and  It  has  the  effect  of  giving: 
many  who  had  lost  character  a  new  sr^ritual  start,  ^e  value, 
however,  of  this  dlinlpllne  depends  vbolly  on  the  tuowirs  in 
which  Ifaoee  who  administer  It  are  ChrlsUan.  not  legal,  In  their 

the  splritoal  level  of  the  general  body  ol  tbe  Churri. 

8.  Co wlunoii.— Absolution,  in  tlie  full  meaning 
of  bringing  men  into  the  sense  of  God's  forgiveness 
and  keeping  them  in  that  eense,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  primary  work  of  the  Church  and  ita  tniDintry. 
This  work  is  carried  out  mainly  by  preaching, 
sacraments,  and  individnal  dealing  with  souls. 
Tbe  short  history  given  above  indicatea  the  more 
or  less  fitting  and  successful  methods  by  which 
the  Cliristian  Church  has  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
eB]iecially  tho  duty  of  individual  dealing.  In  order 
that  a  Chnreh  may  bo  truly  succenriul  in  this 
work  of  grace,  it  must  be  largely  and  widely  j)er- 
vaded  by  the  S[iirit  of  Christ  in  its  whole  mem- 
bership. The  gift  of  power  in  this  work  is  not 
confined  to  tliu  ministry ;  it  is  found  wherever 
there  is  a  deeply  spiritual  mind  and  Christian 
experience.  Alen  in  spiritual  trouble  do  not  betake 
themselves  to  a  priest  or  minister  unless  they  feel 
him  to  have  the  spiritnal  authority  that  belongs  to 
Christ-like  character.  A  merely  official  spintual 
authority  is  not  seriously  believed  in.  What  com- 
forts and  assures  in  time  of  soul-trouble  is  tbe 
word  or  sign  of  acknowledgment  from  the  Chris- 
tian company  speaking  by  thone  who  tnily  repre- 
sent it — those  who  are  truly  called  of  God  to  tbe 
ministry,  or  who  are  shown  by  their  goodness  to 
be  in  the  fellowship  of  God.  On  the  training- 
ship  Skafiuinirj/  a  bad  boy  met  with  an  accident  j 
he  was  taken  to  the  little  hospital.    When  he  was 
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awaks  at  niglit  lie  talked  to  tlie  nurse.  One  cigiit 
he  said,  'Sifter,  I  think  I  am  liyin;,',  and  it  is  bo 
hnrd ;  but  I  think  if  yoa  kissed  me  as  if  1  was  a 
good  boy,  1  could  bear  it.'  This  boy,  conscious  of 
an  e^'il  imst  and  struggling  to  escape  ftom  it,  felt 
OS  if  the  kiss  of  that  good  woman  would  give  him 
cheer,  and  hope  of  acceptance  with  God — would  be, 
in  fact,  on  absolution.  A  Cliristiaa  minister,  in 
converse  M'itli  a,  dying  man  in  whom  he  discerns  a 
tnie  re[ientance,  may  be  able  to  say  with  grcitt 
power,  '  Brother,  be  assured  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,'  and  great  blessing  of  comfort  to  the  man 
may  follow,  may  indeed  be  looked  for.  Only  in  n, 
high  moment  of  Kpiritual  impulse  and  atuurance 
could  the  minister  venture  to  say,  '  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins.' 

LmmiTimi.— Tba  ComrnentaHs  on  the  Ooapels,  especbtly 
Wertcott  on  St.  John,  BtucB  on  St.  Mnlthcw,  Dodi  nn  Bt 
John :  Blihop  Harold  Brownc'i  Bxpoiitioa  nf  lAe  Thirty-nint 
A  nitUi ;  A  CatiuHn  Di^iaiutrf  by  Addii  wid  AmDld,  an. 
'  Pi^nancs ' ;  Cuion  Cuter^  TIa  DodrCnm  at  Ci-nfairiaii  HI  llir 


niiiof  n  nua  aem  Lehta  eintt  lAoulgeiiitltiJa 
Bon,  nf  nrijjhlon.  Smnoat,  3rd  Hiia,  r. ;  Stlby.  Tht  Imperfect 
At^l,  CW„  <U.  J.  lionEltTSON. 

ABYSS  {ii  a^uaioi).— The  word  'abyss,'  which  we 
find  in  several  places  in  the  KV  of  the  NT,  ia  not 
found  in  the  AV.  There  we  find  instead,  in  St. 
Luka  (S'l)  and  in  Romans  (lO'l  '  the  deep,'  and  in 
tlia  Apocalypse  '  the  bottoralesa  pit.'  In  Rov  9'-^ 
we  find  (RV)  "the  pit  of  the  abyss'  (ri  ipodap  r^t 
A^iacoit),  a  Bomewhat  peculiar  expression,  but  not 
having,  it  would  seem,  a  ditferent  signification  from 
the  HJropie  word  'abyss.' 

It  ia  not  easy  M  see  that  the  word  '  abyss '  has 

the  same  si(™''*'^'~""~  "~  ""~ "■  '       ""  *"■ 

Luke  and  t 


signiheation  in  Romans  as  it  hoa  ii 
1  tile  Apocalypse.  In  a  general  way,  of 
course,  the  word  njay  be  taken  as  meaning  the 
undenvorld,  the  world  of  departed  spirits  and  of 
things  dim  and  mysterious, — a  world  conceived  of 
aa  deeply  ludden  away  from  that  of  things  seen 
and  known,  even  as  the  interior  of  the  earth  and 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  hidden.  The  abyss 
is  certainly  the  realm  of  tlie  departed  in  Ro  10', 
where  Ht.  Paul  himself  interprets  the  word  for  ns : 
'Who  shall  descend  into  tlie  abyss  (ttiat  is,  to 
bring  up  Christ  from  the  dead)!'  But  a 
specific  meaning  than  that  of  eiir-'-  "'-  ■ 
world  must  lie  given  to  the  word 
the  various  pawsageH  in  the  Apooalypsa  where  it 
Tlie  abysa  is  not  even  in  Lk  8'*,  jicrhaps. 


also  HO  far  m  the  Apncalyjise.  The  abyss  in  the 
latter  is  the  Satanic  nnder>vorld,  the  dark  and 
mysterious  region  out  of  which  evil  comes,  but 
also  the  prison  in  which  daring  the  millennial  period 
Satan  is  confined.  Of  course  much  that  is  given 
in  the  Apocalypf^e  is  given  under  poetic  imagery. 
The  abyss  U  rather  a  condition  of  spiritual  beings 
than  a  region  of  space.  But  under  the  imagery 
there  ia  fact,  the  fact  that  there  are  Bpirttual 
beings  setting  them.^elves  in  opposition  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  yet  in  their  very  opposi- 
tion conscious  of  His  restraining  power,  aatan 
is  bound  for  a  reason  in  the  abyss.  He  has  no 
absolute  )>ower,  but  innst  submit  to  such  restraint 
as  is  put  upon  him.  Evil  cornea  from  tlie  abyss, 
but  the  very  Spirit  of  evil  has  to  submit  to  being 
bound  there. 

LrruuTciit.— The  ConunenlAriel  on  the  vasiagvii  sbove  cited ; 
the  art.  '  Abju'  In  HuUngi-  DB  and  in  the  £'icvr.  Libliat. 

(iEonoK  C.  WA'i-r. 
ACCEPTANCE The  state  or  relation  of  lieing 

-  -  -         ■  Qf 


In  the  former  it  has  botti  a,  ceremonial  significance, 
involving  the  presence  of  an  approved  offering  or 


ACCESS 

a  state  of  ceremonial  purity,  and  also  an  ethical 
significance,  involving  divuicly  approved  conduct. 
Tlie  Hebrew  ejipresaion  D'j;  k?)  '  to  lift  uji  or  accept 
the  face  or  person  of  one,'  becomes  in  K  F  Trpiauiror 
\afipAyeir,  'to  accept  the  person  ur  presence,  which, 
however,  with  its  derivativeSj  wpoa-ioioXij/ixrdv  and 
iriHKTiinrBXijiiim)!,  always  implies  the  acceptance  of 
the  outward  presence,  without  record  to  the  in- 
ward or  moral  qualities  j  hence,  in  a  bud  sunse, 
partiality,  as  in  Lk  20='  (cf.  Mt  22"  and  Alk  12"). 
In  a  good  sense  the  idea  is  expressed  by  t6dpiimn, 
' WBirplensing '  [Mt  3"  'This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  ^-ell  pleased ' ;  cf.  Alt  IT) ;  cf.  also 
letTJt,  'acceptable'  (Lk  4",  Fh  4"),  used  with 
inairrdi,  •  acceptable  year '  (Lk  4")  and  with  tvitit, 
'  acceptable  time '  (2  Co  0'),  of  a  period  or  time  when 
God's  favour  is  specially  manifest.  In  nnmerons 
passages  tn  tho  Gospels  and  Epistles  acceptJince 
with  Uoil  comes  only  throngh  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
(Jn  I4«,  Eph  I"  'accepted in  the  Beloved,"  Ro  U'*, 
He  13").  So  also  the  disciplc'i  conduct  and  ser- 
vice are  to  lie  auch  ns  wUl  find  acceptance  with 
Christ  (Epli  5",  2  Co  6» ;  cf.  He  Ii"*).  See,  further, 
art.  Access. 

As  applied  to  our  Lord  Himself,  the  idea  of  Hit 
acceptance  both  with  God  and  man  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Gospels.  Of  Jesus  as  a  growing 
lioy  this  twofold  acceptance  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
ia  expressly  affirmed  (Lk  2").  His  perfect  accept- 
ance with  the  Father  is  testified  to,  nob  only  bv  a 
voice  from  heaven  both  at  the  l>eginning  of  tlia 
ministry  (Mt  3"  10  and  towards  its  close  (Mt  IT'li}, 
but  by  the  constant  affirmations  of  His  own  self- 
conscioiisnesa  (Mt  11"||,  Mk  ]2«||,  Jn  5»  8*  111", 
15*etu.).  The  favour  with  wliiuh  He  was  regarded 
by  the  people  when  He  first  camo  declaring  '  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,'  is  proved  not  only  by 
such  notices  aa,  'The  common  people  heard  him 
gladly'  (Mk  12^),  but  by  the  crowds  which  fol- 
lowed  Him  constantly  atl  through  the  Tieriod  of 
public  favour.  So  far  as  accept^ce  with  men  is 
concemod,  there  la,  of  course,  another  side  to  the 

Eicture.  'No prophet,'  He  said,  'is  acceptable  in 
isown  couatry'(Lk4^).  Hia  own  bretiiron  did 
not  lielieve  on  Him  (Jn  T-'),  Hia  own  townsmen 
thrust  Him  out  of  their  city  (Lk  4™- "],  His  own 
people  were  guilty  at  last  of  that  great  act  of  re- 
jection whicVi  found  utterance  in  the  shouts,  '  Not 
this  man,  but  Barabbas'  (Jn  18"),  and  'Crucify 
him,  crucify  him'  (Lk  23''),  and  was  visibly  set 
forth  to  all  coming  time  when  Ho  was  nailed  to  a 
cross  in  full  sight  of  Jerusalem  (see  Bfjection). 
He  who  hod  been  accepted  for  a  time  woa  now  '  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground,'  the  '  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men '  [Is  63'- ').  And  yet  it  was  from  this 
same  root  of  rejection  and  sorrow  that  the  accept- 
ance of  Christ  was  to  grow  into  nniversal  forms. 
Being  lifte<l  np  from  the  earth.  He  drew  all  men 
unto  Him  [Jn  J3»).  And  though  as  the  well- 
beloved  Son  Ho  had  never  for  a  moment  lost  favour 
in  His  Father's  sight,  it  waa  through  enduring  the 
cross  and  despising  the  shame  that  He  sab  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  (He  12=  j  cf. 
Ph  2''").  E.  B.  Pollahd. 

ACCESS  (Tp(Kra7bry^).~No  word  in  the  Engli.^h 
language  expres.'ses  the  double  nieanin^  of  rpra- 
ayi^.  Whde  the  AV  translates  it  invariablv 
'acces.",'  the  BV  more  accurately  renders  'our 
■  ■  Ro  5"  and  Eph  _2". 
cmo-vijytili   at   Eai-te 

troducer  in  conduc 

king's  presence.'  Whether  there  were  any 
to  tliia  or  not  in  the  minds  of  our  New  Tei 
writers,  thecuatomi/^iM/rfi/Giappropriately  oneusa 
of  the  word  '  access.'  Christ  aa  our  Introducer 
obtains  admission  for  us  into  the  favour  and 
■  Tholuok,  Jiom.  /.(.,  and  Uiterl,  Lehri.  a.  L  1,  p.  lOl. 
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presence  of  God.  Tpoaayuryi^  is  *  aditus  ad  rem  vel 
personam'  (Grotlus).  It  means  (1)  *  introduction/ 
'admission'  (see  references  to  classical  Greek 
authors,  and  to  Chrysostom  in  Ellicott  on  Eph  2^) ; 
(2)  *  liberty  of  approach.' 

*  Access  ■  (wpoaayiayfi)  occurs  in  three  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  Ro  6«,  Eph  2**,  and  3»«.  An  ex- 
amination  of  these  passages  will  best  explain  what 
*  access '  meant  in  the  thongiit  of  St.  Paul.  Then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  1  P  3"  *  For  Christ 
also  hath  once  sunered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  {Tpoaaydyn)  to 
God ' ;  and  after\\'ards,  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  regarding  'access'  as  the 
act  of  drawing  near  to  God  through  the  great 
High  Priest  must  be  stated. 

1.  Rp  8'  'Through  whom  we  have  also  [«ro/, 
*copulat  et  auget'  (Toletus),  'answering  almost  to 
our  "  as  might  be  expected  " '  (Alf.)]  got  [^ax^Kau^y] 
our  [t/ip]  access  (introduction)  by  our  [rj]  faith,  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand.'  The  Perfect  tense 
is  u^  in  connexion  with  that  justifying  act  re- 
ferred to  in  v.^.  Access  is  not  here  a  second 
privilege  of  the  justified,  but  introduction  to  the 
very  grace  of  justification  itself.  We  owe  to  Christ 
not  only  peace  as  the  primary  blessing  of  justifi- 
cation, but  admission  to  that  state  which  is  the 
atmosphere  of  peace. 

This  paraeraph,  beginning  with  v.^  and  descrip- 
tive of  the  life  of  the  justified,  is  founded  on  the 
doctrinal  Itasis  just  laid  down.  The  Apostle  has 
examined  the  world  of  men,  &s  it  appeared  in  the 
prevalent  antithesis  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  His 
spiritual  diagnosis  revealed  the  fact  of  universal 
sm  and  universal  condemnation.  A  guilty  race, 
a  holy  God,  and  a  broken  law,  with  it«  death 
penalty,  were  factors  in  tlie  problem  for  solution. 
This  problem,  insoluble  by  man,  is  taken  in  hand 
by  Christ.  Christ  provided  a  solution  as  effectual 
as  the  need  for  it  is  clamant.  The  summary  of 
that  Holution  as  contained  in  4^*  is  the  Divine 
certificate  of  its  efficacy.  It  was  written  not  for 
the  sake  of  Abraham  alone  (a  typical  case  of  its 
application),  but  for  us  also,  to  wnom  it  shall  be 
imputed,  if  we  believe  on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
our  Lord  from  the  dead  ;  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification. 
Based  on  this,  ch.  5  begins:  'Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Before  getting  further, 
the  Apostle  'harks  back'  in  v.*  to  the  tliouglit  of 
justifying  grace,  access  to  wliich  is  by  Christ. 

Into  the  state  of  justifying  crace  we  liave  access 
tlirough  Christ's  Passion.  His  introduction  in- 
cludes, nay,  is  the  starting-point  of,  liberty  of  ap- 
proach. The  need  of  an  introduction  implies  that 
we  were  outside  the  state  into  which  we  are 
introduced.  St.  Paul  himself  had  experience<l 
transition  from  the  condition  of  a  condemned,  to 
that  of  a  ju8tifie<l,  sinner.  'Barnabas  intro<luced 
him  to  the  apostles  (Ac  9^),  and  there  were  others 
"  that  led  him  by  the  hand  to  Damascus  "  (v.*) ;  but 
it  was  Christ  that  introduced  and  le<i  him  by  the 
hand  into  this  grace'  (M.  Henry).  Christ  intro- 
duces, '  Con tigit  nobis  utperduceremur'  (Erasmus). 
He  does  not  drag  unwilling  followers.  Faith  is 
tlie  following  foot.  If  He  draws  us,  we  run  after 
Him. 

2,  E^h  2"  '  For  tlirough  him  we  both  have  our 
access  m  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.'  S*'-'  'In 
whom  we  have  our  boldness  and  our  access  with 
confidence  by  the  faith  of  him.'  The  old  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  access  means  in  these  verses 
introduction  or  liberty  of  approach,  still  surA^ves. 
Among  modems,  Alford  and  Ellicott  take  opposite 
sides.  Alford  contends  for  the  latter  as  '  better 
representing  the  repetition,  tlie  present  li]>erty  of 
approach  which  ^oAtcvimplies,  but  which  **  introduc- 


tion "  does  not  give.'  While  pressing  the  point  that 
as  '  boldness '  (wapfniaia)  is  subjective  in  3^^  '  access ' 
there  coupled  with  it  must  also  be  subjective,  he 
gives  away  his  case  by  admitting  that  the  second 
term  {wpoaayuyifi)  is  '  less  purely  so  than  the  first  * 
{Tappri<rla).  Ellicott  argues  for  'introduction'  on 
grounds  of  lexical  and  classical  usage,  but  also 
makes  the  significant  admission  that  tne  transitive 
meaning  of  Tpoaaytayfi  is  a  little  less  certain  in  3^ 
than  it  is  in  2'^  on  account  of  its  union  with  the 
intransitive  Tappjjala, 

Where  equally  competent  critical  authorities 
thus  differ,  the  context  of  the  passages  may  be 
allowed  to  decide  between  them.  In  the  paragraph 
211-23^  where  *  access*  (v.**)  appears,  the  Apostle 
writes  of  a  change  in  the  Ephesians'  relations  cor- 
rest>onding  to  the  change  already  described  as 
having  taken  place  in  tlieir  moral  and  spiritual 
condition.  At  one  time  they  were  afar  off,  idiens, 
strangers,  hopeless,  godless.  A  change  was  effected 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Those  for  whom  His  death 
procured  peace  are  now  declared  to  be  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  saints,  members  of  the  household  of 
God,  stones  in  that  living  temple  in  which  God 
dwells  through  the  Spirit.  There  is  surely  some- 
thing more  implied  by  '  access '  in  such  a  setting 
than  mere  liberty  of  approach  to  God.  The 
Church  is  Christ's  body,  sharing  the  privileges  of 
its  Head.  The  reconciliation  eflected  by  His  blood 
is  not  a  mere  potential  one.  Very  definite  language 
is  used  to  express  change  of  relationship :  v.** 
'  were  brought  nigh '  (historic).  To  become  citizens 
of  a  kingdom,  members  of  a  household,  stones  in  a 
building,  implies  a  definite  act  performed  on  behalf 
of  the  persons  or  things  thus  brought  into  these 
new  relations.  Access  in  the  sense  of  introduction 
seems  to  express  most  fitly  the  alteration  thus  con- 
textually  described. 

The  argument  for  '  introduction '  is  not  quite  so 
strong  in  3'^  In  the  context  preceding,  St.  Paul 
has  been  speaking  of  his  own  office  as  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  was  made  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  order  by  its  means  to  bring  the  Gentiles 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  and  instruct 
men  as  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  Redemp- 
tion. That  purpose,  executed  in  Christ,  mani- 
fested to  prineij)alities  and  powers  in  heaven  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Had  the  'access'  been  used  by 
itself  in  v.*^  after  the  above  line  of  thought,  that 
would  not  point  to  introduction  rather  than  to 
liberty  of  approach.  But  standing  as  it  does  be- 
tween '  boluness '  (wapprjfflajf)  and  '  with  confidence  * 
{^p  T€iroi6ifl<r€i),  *  liberty  of  approach '  scarcely  ex- 
presses all  the  author's  thougnt.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  terms  indicates  an  attempt  to  give  utterance 
to  something  besides  this.  And  so,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  Ro  5*  and  Eph  2**,  we  are  warranted 
here  also  m  translating  Trpoaaytayi^y  by  'introduc- 
tion.' 'While  the  former  of  the  imrallel  terms 
(boldness)  describes  the  liberty  with  which  the 
newborn  Church  of  the  redeemed  address  them- 
selves to  God  the  Father  and  the  unchecked 
freedom  of  their  petitions,  the  latter  (admittance) 
takes  us  back  to  the  act  of  Christ  by  which  He 
introduced  us  to  the  Father's  presence  and  gave  us 
the  place  of  sons  in  the  house'  (Findlay  in  Expos. 
Bibte,  'Ephesians'). 

Confusion  has  been  created  by  expositors  in- 
sisting that  'access'  must,  in  the  three  passages 
where  the  word  occurs,  always  mean  either  intro- 
duction, or  liberty  of  approach  exclusively.  But 
the  larger  concept,  'introduction,'  includes  the 
lesser,  '  liberty  of  approach.'  To  put  it  in  another 
way — the  latter  term  follows  from  the  former. 
Presentation  at  the  Court  of  Heaven  gives  one 
the  right  to  return  there.  It  secures  habitual 
access  to  God  at  all  times. 

3.  1  P  8'^  *  Because  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins 
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once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he 
might  bring  us  (Tpwraydyg)  to  God.*  The  Apostle 
does  not  set  himself  in  this  Epistle  to  expound  the 
theology  of  the  I^assion.  His  general  purpose  is  to 
comfort  and  sustain  Christians  who  are  suffering 
persecutions.  Some  of  them  were  slaves,  enduring 
wrongs  from  cruel  masters  because  of  their  faith 
in  Christ.  These  were  directed  to  the  exemplary 
character  of  Christ's  sufferings.  In  3*'  St.  Peter 
assures  them  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  for  well- 
doing than  for  evil-doing.  Then  in  v.^^  he  links 
them  in  thought  with  the  suffering  Saviour.  But 
it  is  not  on  the  exemplary  significance  of  Christ's 
sufferings  that  he  enlarges.  That  is  left  behind. 
The  writer  is  spellbound  by  the  very  mention  of 
the  Cross,  and  for  a  moment  he  forgets  his  pur- 
pose of  directing  some  wronged  slaves  to  Christ  as 
the  supreme  example  of  suffering  innocence,  that 
he  may  state  again  the  wider  and  deeper  meaning 
of  his  Lord's  Passion.  Christ  suffered  in  connexion 
with  sin  once  for  all  (dxal).  The  unique  signifi- 
cance of  His  death  consisted  in  its  being  the 
death  of  a  righteous  person  for  the  unrighteous 
{dlKotos  inrip  ddUtay);  and  His  action  had  this  end 
in  view,  that  He  might  conduct  us  {Tpwraydyy)  to 
God :  *  ut  nos,  qui  abalienati  f ueramus,  ipse  abiens 
ad  Patrem,  secum  ima,  justificatos  adduceret  in 
coelum,  v.",  jper  eosdem  gradus  quos  ipse  emensus 
est,  exinanitionis  et  exaltotionis  (Bengel).  *  And 
if  the  soul  bear  back  still  through  distrust,  He 
takes  it  by  the  hand  and  draws  it  forward ;  leads 
it  unto  His  Father ;  presents  it  to  Him,  and  leaves 
not  the  matter  till  it  [the  reconciliation  between  a 
sinner  and  Grod]  be  made  a  full  and  sure  agree- 
ment'(Leighton). 

4.  The  word  wpoaayuryfi  is  not  found  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Access  is  expressed  there  in 
different  language  from  that  in  tne  passages  con- 
sidered, because  it  is  associated  with  somewhat 
different  ideas.  The  author  of  Hebrews,  writing 
as  a  pastor,  not  as  an  evangelist,  aims  at  con- 
serving rather  than  initiating  faith.  Instead 
of  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  idea  of  the  Saviour 
leading  in  a  sinner,  we  have  the  sinner  coming  to 
the  Saviour.  Introduction  (irpwrayuiyi/i)  becomes 
access,  liberty  of  approach,  approximation,  •  Sinners 
are  represented  in  the  very  act  of  approaching — 
are  extorted  to  approach.  The  worshippers  under 
the  law  were  rods  TpoacpxofUvovi,  *tne  comers' 
(He  10^) ;  *  not  those  that  come  to  the  worship,  but 
those  who  by  the  worship  come  to  God'  (Owen). 
Under  the  gospel  (Judaism  evolved)  their  attitude 
and  character  remained  the  same :  7*  11*  (singular) 
or  4*'  10^,  where  believers  are  exhorted  to  draw 
near  {irpoaepxibfuBa), 

As  a  Hebrew  Christian  addressing  Hebrew 
Christians,  the  writer  of  Hebrews  makes  large  use 
of  Old  Testament  conceptions  and  Old  Testament 
rites  familiar  to  himself  and  his  correspondents. 
Urging  upon  them  the  truth  'that  the  faith  of 
Christ  is  the  true  and  final  religion'  (Davidson), 
he  presents  a  series  of  contrasts  l^tween  what  was 
elementary  in  Judaism  and  the  finished  product  of 
Christianity.  Modem  readers  are  apt  to  lose 
themselves  amid  unfamiliar  details  here.  But  it 
is  pos8ible  to  set  these  details  in  the  background, 
and  yet  grasp  the  permanent  truths,  which  are  as 
important  for  us  as  for  the  readers  to  whom  such 
details  became  the  most  effective  illustrations. 
We  shall  keep  this  in  view  when  attempting  now 
to  summarize  the  great  facts  associated  with  the 
idea  of  access  in  the  fonr  Epistles  already  referred 
to. 

(1)  The  need  of  access  to  implies  separation  fronx 
God — want  of  fellowship  lilve  that  enjoyei  by 
those  who  walk  in  the  light.  We  are  by  nature 
afar  off  (Eph  2*'),  aliens  (v.").  There  is  an  en- 
mity which  must  be  slain  before  peace  is  effected. 


The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men  (Ro  P^).  The 
Ephesians  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  (Eph 
2*).  That  exhortation  used  in  Hebrews  to  draw 
near  (4**  1(P)  could  be  addressed  only  to  those 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  God.  'Whereas  it 
is  emphatically  afiirmed  that  He  is  able  to  save 
unto  the  uttermost,  it  is  supposed  that  great 
oppositions  and  difficulties  do  lie  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishment'  (Owen). 

(2)  The  great  separating  barrier  is  sin.  All 
have  sinned  (Ro  3**) :  and  the  correlative  of  uni- 
versal sin  is  universal  condemnation.  Sin  and 
death  are  so  associated  as  to  be  completely  one 
(Ro  6*2-  "•  ^**  "•  "*).  Th6  Ephesians  are  represented 
as  dead  in  trespasses  and  sms  (2^). 

(3)  All  tliree  Persons  of  the  Godhead  conspired 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  sin,  in  a  way  corre- 
sponding to  its  magnitude.  Access  \A{a)  to  {irpos) 
tne  Fatlier  (Eph  2^*) — representing  the  God  to 
whom  we  are  to  be  reconciled  and  introduced,  and 
into  whose  family  we  are  to  be  adopted  ;  (6)  through 
(5i(l)  the  Son  (Ro  5^,  Eph  2'«);  (c)  by  (iv)  the 
Spirit  (Eph  2*8). 

(4)  This  is  the  special  work  of  Christ.  He  bridges 
the  gulf  which  sin  has  created  between  God  and 
man.  We  have  access  into  the  grace  of  justifica- 
tion through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion through  faith  in  His  blood  (Ro  3=^  ^).  The 
double  alienation  from  God  and  His  Church  dis- 
cussed in  Ephesians  is  removed  through  Christ — by 
His  blood  (2*3),  by  His  flesh  (v."),  by  His  Cross 
(vJ«). 

The  steps  whereby  access  was  effected  by  Christ 
are  clearly  laid  down  in  1  P  3^^  His  death  has 
a  connexion  with  sin.  He  suflered  once  for  all 
(dra^),  *  so  that  to  them  who  lay  hold  on  Him  thb 
holds  sure,  that  sin  is  never  to  l>e  suffered  for  in  the 
way  of  strict  justice  again,  as  not  by  Him,  so  not  by 
them  who  are  in  Him'  (Leighton).  The  uni(][ue 
significance  of  Christ's  suffering  in  connexion  >vith 
sins  is  expressed  in  the  words  'the  just  for  the 
unjust'  (BUakoi  ixkp  ddlKtav).  In  dying,  the  right- 
eous One  took  on  Himself  the  liability  of  the 
unrighteous.  Access  to  God  was,  in  St.  Peter's 
estimation,  thus  purchased  at  an  unspeakable 
price.  'A  righteous  One  has  once  for  all  faced, 
and  in  death  token  up  and  exhausted,  tlie  responsi- 
bUities  of  the  unrighteous,  so  that  they  no  more 
stand  between  them  and  God '  (Denney,  The  Death 
of  Christ,  p.  102). 

The  autnor  of  Hebrews  explains  and  illustrates 
by  a  method  sui  generis,  how  Christ  obtains  access 
for  us.  Christ  is  the  great  High  Priest  interceding 
for  men  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  the  function 
which  He  discharges  in  heaven  is  based  on  the 
death  which  He  died  on  earth.  A  priest's  duty  is 
to  establish  and  represent  fellowship  between  God 
and  man.  Christ  found  that  sin  barred  the  way  to 
this  fellowship,  and  accordingly  dealt  with  sin. 
He  was  appomted  with  a  view  to  this  end— to 
make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (He 
2").  In  contrast  with  the  Levitical  priests  and 
their  duties,  Christ's  Person  and  work  are  perfect 
(rAetoj).  He  deals  with  sin  by  way  of  sacrifice. 
This  He  did  once  when  He  offered  up  Himself 
(7*^).  'Once  in  the  end  of  the  worla  hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self (9^).  'Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  oir  many '  (v,*).  *  For  by  one  offering  he  hath 
perfected  for  ever  [*  to  perfect,'  rcXeiovv,  *  is  to  brine 
into  the  true  condition  of  those  in  covenant  ] 
them  that  are  sanctified'  ['to  sanctify,'  d7f<i^eiy, 
'  is  to  make  to  belong  to  God,'  Davidson]. 

Associated  with  the  same  conception  of  sacrifice 
are  the  references  in  the  Epistle  to  the  blood  of 
Christ.     He  entered  into  the  Holy  Place  by  {Bid) 
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His  blood  (9").  The  blood  of  Christ,  who  offered 
Himself  to  Grod,  purges  the  conscience  from  dead 
works  (v.").  We  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
Holiest  by  the  blood  of  Christ  (10").  Access  is 
therefore  dependent  on  Christ's  Person  and  work. 
In  reliance  on  His  sacrifice  (10"),  alons  a  way  con- 
secrated by  His  death  (v.*),  mindful  of  their  High 
Priest  (v.*-")  in  heaven,  believers  are  exhorted  to 
draw  near  to  Grod.  The  exhortation  in  4"  to  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  CTace  is  also  founded  on 
Jesus  having  passed  into  the  heavens  as  our  great 
High  Priest :  and  it  adds  the  thought  of  Clmst's 
sympathy,  as  havine  experienced  infirmities  and 
temptations  Himself  in  order  to  encourage  sup- 
pliants for  mercy  and  grace.  The  truth  put  hor- 
tatively  in  these  passages  is  also  taught  directly 
in  7*,  where  access  is  linked  with  intercession. 
This  intercession,  of  which  an  example  is  preserved 
in  Jn  17,  is  continued  in  heaven,  and  derives  its 
power  from  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  offered  on 
earth. 

(5)  Faith  is  the  subjective  condition  of  those 
who  have  access  (Ro  S-*  6*,  Eph  3").  *  He  who 
comes  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is'  (He  11^). 
The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  is  a  record  of 
faith  in  action,  faith  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of 
saints,  who  first  came  to  God,  and  then  acted  and 
endured,  because  sustained  by  the  strength  of  God. 

LiTBRATURB.— The  Commentaries  on  the  passages  discussed, 
especially  Sanday-Headlam  on  Romans ;  Ellicott,  Meyer,  H.  G. 
Miller,  and  Armitag^  Robinson  on  Ephenaru;  Delitzsch, 
Davidson,  Westcott,  and  Bruce  on  Hebmcs;  also  Calvin's 
Jn^ituteSt  iii.  xiii.  6,  xx.  12;  Cremer's  Biblieo-TheoL  Lex.; 
Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ ;  Expositor^  4th  series  [1890], 
ii.  ISl :  2nd  series  [1882],  iv.  S2L 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

ACCOMMODATION.— 

i.  The  Incarnation  as  the  supreme  example, 
fa)  The  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus. 
lb)  The  temptations  to  which  He  was  subjected, 
(c)  The  mental  and  spiritual  mflerings  experienced  by 
Him. 
ii.  Incidents  inferentially  valuable. 

^a)  His  education  in  a  pious  Jewish  home. 
(6)  The  deliberate  acceptance  and  public  avowal  by 
Him  of   the  limitations  conditioning  human 
Ufe. 
(e)  Revelation  of  these  limitations  involved  in  the 
spontaneity  of   His  attitude  towards  (1)  His 
fellow-men,  (2)  His  Father. 
iiL  Jesus' activity  as  Teacher. 

(a)  Repeated  assertions  as  to  nature  of  the  authority 

wielded  by  Him. 
(&)  Objective  of  His  message  defined  by  (1)  the  national 
characteristics  of  His  fellow  countrymen ;  (2) 
their  theological  and  traditional  beliefs— 
«)  Messianic  Idngdom. 
)3i  Doctrine  of  angel-mediation. 
y)  Current  conceptions  of  the  power  of  Satan 
and  of  evil  spirits, 
(c)  Methods  employed  by  Jesus  in  His  teaching :  (1) 
parables  purposely  and  economically  utiRxed ; 
(2)  use  of  popular  fi^rative  expressions;  (3) 
employment  of  aphorism,  allegory,  etc. ;  (4)  ac- 
ceptance of  current  conceptions  as  to — 
(m\  Natural  phenomena. 
(B)  Anthropology, 
iv.  Attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  Messianic  hopes  of  His  day. 
(a)  Assumption  of  the  title  'Son  of  Man.' 
(d)Attituae  towards  the  Jewish  Canon  of  Scripture 
observable  in  His  acceptance  of  (1)  its  general 
historicity ;  (2)  the  traditional  view  of  the  author- 
ship and  interpretation  of  Ps  110. 
V.  Summary  and  practical  conclusion. 
Literature. 

The  term  *  accommodation '  may  be  defined  as 
the  principle  or  law  according  to  wnich  God  adapts 
His  Self-revelation  to  the  capacities  and  limitations 
of  created  intelligences.  In  every  age,  from  the 
earliest  onwards,  this  Self-revelation  of  God  has 
been  made,  and  has  its  own  characteristic  features. 
Between  the  time  when  men  conceived  of  God  in 
the  rudimentary  anthropomorphism  of  Gn  3*  and 
the  time  of  the  highest  attainment  by  the  human 
mind  of  His  Nature  and  Being  (Jn  ^^')t  every 
conceivable  gradation  occurs  in  the  extent  and 
character  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  men. 


i.  The  Incarnation  as  the  supreme  example. 
— This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  self- 
imposed  limitations  of  Christ,  or  how  far  the 
mcNdem  theories  of  the  kenosis  (wh.  see)  are  justified 
by  revelation,  directly  or  by  implication.  It  wUl  be 
sufficient  here  to  indicate  how  far  the  Gospels,  as 
we  have  them,  point  to  a  real  adoption  by  Uim  of 
the  conditions  oi  that  life  which  He  assumed,  and 
involved  Him  ex  necessitate  in  the  limitations  of  a 
real  human  life. 

(a)  So  complete  is  the  accommodation  to  the 
capacities  and  requirements  of  infanthood,  that 
St.  Luke  scruples  not  to  record,  as  part  of  the 
angelic  message,  the  finding  by  the  shepherds  of 
.  .  .  'a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
Ijring  in  a  manger'  (Lt  2*'),  and  St.  Matthew 
makes  the  safety  of  His  childhood  depend  on  the 
vigilance  and  care  of  Joseph  and  His  mother,  their 
return  from  enforced  exile  being  conditioned  by 
the  fact  that '  they  are  dead  that  sought  the  young 
child's  life'  (Mt  2*).  All  this  presupposes,  of 
course,  His  development  alon^  the  lines  of  human 
growth,  which  is  tx)ldly  outlined  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  much  debated  passage,  *  Jesus  advanced  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God 
and  men'  (Lk  2**).  If  these  words  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  their  obvious  meaninp,  they 
imply  a  moral  ana  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical 
advancement  along  lines  as  normal  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  whicn  marked  the  growth  of  the 
child  Samuel.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  marked  reference  to  the  words  .  ,  ,  koX  dyaS^ 
Kol  fierd.  Kvplov  koI  furd.  dvOp^itwioir  of  1  S  2^  [LXX]. 
*  Christ's  growth  was  from  His  birth  a  holy  growth ' 
(Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  Eng.  tr.  p.  282); 
but  the  words  *  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong ' 
(Lk  2^)  point  to  the  essentially  human  conditions 
under  wnich  that  growth  was  effected. 

The  sole  incident  in  connexion  with  His  boyhood 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  our  reliable  authori- 
ties is  that  of  His  visit  to  the  temple  (Lk  2*^*). 
Short,  however,  as  it  is,  it  throws  a  clear  light  on 
the  nature  and  reality  of  the  advance  *  in  wisdom 
and  favour,'  and  its  uninterrupted  continuity  is 
well  expre^ed  in  v.^,  if  we  give  the  word  irXi;poi;- 
fuvop  its  proper  significance.  Day  by  day  He  was 
being  filled  with  wisdom.  Even  at  this  age.  His 
marvellous  intellectual  powers  displayed  them- 
selves, and  already  He  exnibited  that  keen  insight 
which  in  after  life  He  so  frequently  showed.  The 
verb  used  to  express  the  amazement  of  the  learned 
teachers  (i^lfTTomo)  shows  how  much  these  men 
wondered  at  the  Boj^s  knowledge  and  at  the  depth 
of  His  understanding  {iirl  r-j  cvpiaei).  Notwith- 
standing this  feature  of  the  narrative,  the  historian 
is  far  from  leading  us  to  suppose  that  there  was 
anything  supernatural  in  the  matter.  He  rather 
represents  Jesus  as  a  boy  of  a  singularly  inquiring 
turn  of  mind,  who  deliberately  determines  to  lina 
out  for  Himself  the  solution  of  many  problems 
which  puzzled  Him  during  the  course  of  His  home 
education,  and  for  which  He  could  find  no  satis- 
factory explanation  from  His  teachers  in  Nazareth. 
He  sits  down  (Ka0ii;6fi€voif)  at  the  feet  of  these  great 
teachers  (di8a<rKd\u)u)  as  a  learner  (cf.  St.  Paul's 
description  of  his  own  education  in  the  Law,  Ac 
22*).  Nor  are  we  to  look  upon  the  circumstance 
in  the  temple  as  constituting  an  exhibition  of 
miraculous  intellectual  acquirements  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  word.  All  Jewish  children 
from  their  *  earliest  infancy  *  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  18) 
were  made  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  and  to  prac- 
tise the  precepts  of  the  Law.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  Lukan  narrative  with  that  given  in 
the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  to  see  how  com- 
pletely natural  and  human  is  tiie  whole  incident, 
and  how  entirely  the  boyhood  of  Jesus  was  subject 
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to  boyhood's  conditions  and  limitations.  In  the 
latter  He  is  represented  as  cross-examining  each 
of  the  doctors,  and  instructing  them  not  only  in 
matters  appertaining  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
bat  in  astronomy,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  other 
branches  of  current  erudition  (see  clis.  xlviiL-liL). 

Withoat  enterizHT  into  an  exmniination  of  the  words  contJuned 
in  Hs  answer  to  His  mother's  gentle  rebuke,  or  what  relation 
tbej  bear  to  Hts  sobseqnent  complete  and  developed  self- 
eonsciousnc9S>  it  may  be  said  that  thev  do  not  necessarily  in- 
Tolre  an  that  is  sometimes  imported  into  them.  Even  the  im- 
plied antithesis  •  «-«n;/*  rmot  r.-*^  and  t»  nif  tm  «-«r^;  umt  of  v.-0 
probably  means  nochins:  mcwe  than  a  reminder  that  the  claims 
of  His  heavenly  FatiKr  take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  bears 
testimony  to  a  profoond  appreciation  of  the  transcendent 
reality  of  His  Divine  Sonship  (ct.  B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesii,  Eng.  tr. 
ToL  L  p.  STSff.X  It  i>  true,  we  have  no  ri^t  to  assume  that 
the  Boy  Jesos  had  no  knowledge  of  His  unique  rdationship  to 
God  (cf.  Gore.  Diif.  p.  7S,  n.  IX  The  use  of  the  possessive 
particle  um  points  to  the  probability  that  His  powers  of  realisa- 
tion in  this  respect  were  as  wonderful  as  the  development  of  His 
mental  faculties  in  another.  This  is,  however,  far  from  saying 
that  Jesos  at  this  early  age  possessed  the  consciousness  of'  His 
Jtessiahship,  which  only  came  to  full  maturity  at  the  next 
toming-pomt  of  His  life  (see  Sanday's  art.  *  Jesus  Christ '  in  Hast- 
incs*  Dr,  voL  vl  p.  609);  and  the  short  but  graphic  touch  with 
which  si.  Lake  portra.^-s  for  us  Hb  surprise  at  His  parents' 
method  of  search  (n  av%  iC<mrr<  um\  and  His  sustained  sub- 
ordination (?«  vwnwrtcuMf  fltvraTf  gives  the  idea  of  a  continuance 
of  His  subjection  to  the  conditions  of  Hb  home  life)  to  the 
authority  of  Joseph  and  ^iaiy  shows  how  completely  the  Son  of 
God  'emptied  Himself,'  t»»^9K»  ^mJ<m  Xm^i^^  Ph  27. 

One  incidental  reference  to  this  period  of  Jesus' 
life  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  further  deepens  the 
impressiveness  of  this  self-humiliation.  St.  Mark 
relates  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  His  visits  to 
Nazareth  (Mk  6^)  His  teaching  w&s  met  by  His 
fellow-townsmen  with  the  scornful  question,  *  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?'  (6  Wrrwr).*  This  single 
question  gives  pomt  to  the  more  ^neral  remark  of 
St.  Luke  mentioned  above,  and  interprets  his  u^« 
of  the  analytical  or  periphrastic  teniae  (^r  inrcrac- 
ro^rof:  for  the  use  of  this  form  of  the  verb  the 
reader  is  recommended  to  see  Burton's  AT  Moc'ds 
and  Tensfjf^  p.  11  f.  and  p.  16  ;  see  al^o  Blass,  Gram. 
o/yTGrr''l\  p.  2i>3^. 

His  whole  life,  then,  previous  to  the  events  which 
led  to  His  public  ministry*,  was  lived  under  the 
simple  conditions  which  obtained  in  a  humble  but 
pious  country  home,  and  His  answer  to  the  Baptist's 
remonstninee,  *it  becometh  us  {rphrow  4<rruf  ii/jur) 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness '  (Ml  3*'i,  is  the  result  of 
a  training  characteristic  in  its  naivete  of  a  house 
whose  inmates  *  waited  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel '  •  Lk  if*^  and  were  strict  obe?ervers  of  the 
laws  governing  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews.  See, 
further,  artt.  BoYHcx>D  and  Childhood. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  a  riight  but  significant 
difference  in  the  method  of  introducing  the  narrative  of  Jesus' 
bapcisai  be: ween  the  Lukan  and  the  other  two  Synoptic 
veraiocs.  The  Utter  $peak  of  Jesus  as  coming  from  Galilee  for 
the  special  purpose  of  being  baptized  (see  fragment  of  Gosp. 
Heb.  m  Jerocnes  adr.  Pelm-j.  S) — r^  zM.tr.r^tiu  ir*  «^r»»  (Mt 
J*J|l  xa.  ii«t-r.r?-  i-r*  'Lm«»««»  (Mk  1*X — auid  se<em  to  be  conscious 
of  a  certain  amount  of  astonishment  on  account  of  the  act. 
The  Lukan  narrative,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  stor>*  an 
in.Sder.tjLl  character ;  and  by  its  u:ws  of  the  participle,  both  in 
descnblnj  the  act  <^  baptism  axtd  also  His  pra>-er  which  im- 
mediately followed  {**M  'I'rtv  cs-rr^itrvf  mtii  TMrc-^auiMt, 
Lk  S^-V.  the  Evon^lUt  ^i^i^  a  hun^n  too.^h  to  the  whole  scene 
wh:.4i  harmociixn  well  with  the  style  of  his  histon'  in  this 
place. 

«6>  It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  scene  of 
His  temptation,  and  study  it  in  cimnexion  with  the 
revelation  which  He  hai  just  received  from  His 
Father,  that  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  wor*i>  of  He  4'*  that  Jesus  w.-v*  One  who 
•in  all  points'  .card  xcirra»  was  tempted  like  our- 
selves. Whatever  be  the  interpretation  we  are 
inclined  to  put  upon  the  nature  and  method  of  the 
temptations  <see  art.  Tempt.vtiox^  to  which  He 
was  subjected,  one  thing  must  be  uncompromis- 

•  Tr.is  would  seera  to  be  the  chgioal  and  correct  form  of  the 
eTrresKcn.  th'-'-sh  the  Matthxan  reooni  has  •  nZ  «*«»•*  i.W 
fM:  :>5^k.  to  wh>:h  the  Western  text  m^  ->f  St.  Mark  has  c»-»n- 
formed  (see  Wri^t,  Symoftit  </  tke  G^tjua  in  Gmt,  p.  52  f.X 


ingl^  insisted  on — the  struggle  was  a  real  one,  it 
was  intense,  it  was  necessary  {trprrtp  y^  airr^  .  .  . 
did  ra$i^fidrta9  rtXeiQcai,  He  2^*).  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  falling 
into  the  errors  which  mar,  for  example,  the  work 
of  Hilary  of  Poitiers  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Arians  (see  especially  his  Libri  XII.  de  Tnniiate, 
Liber  x.).  To  explain  away  the  reality  of  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  arising  out  of  His  different 
temptations,  whether  these  sufferings  are  mental 
or  ptiysical,  is  of  the  essence  of  Docetism  ;  and  a 
docetic  Christ  has  never  yet  appealed,  and  we  are 
confident  never  wUl  appeal,  to  the  conscious  needs 
of  humanity.  Jesus  Himself  must  have  been  the 
ultimate  source  from  which  the  stor>'  of  the  Temp- 
tation became  known,  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  impression  made  upon  His  mind  by  the  terrible 
ordeal  was  most  profound.  He  had  just  received 
from  His  Father  the  revelation  of  His  unique  Son- 
ship.*  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  agree  in  prefix- 
ing to  two  of  the  temptations  the  words,  *  If  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,'  the  essence  of  the  trial  con- 
sisting in  the  danger  of  doubting  the  truth  which 
had  been  disclosed  to  His  consciousness,  and  of 
testing  the  fidelity  of  God  by  a  thaumaturgical 
exhibition.  There  is  also  a  subtle  psychological 
and  spiritual  fitness  in  the  character  of  the  first  of 
the  series,  which  speaks,  perhaps,  more  for  its  real 
force  than  any  direct  statement  could  do.  The 
appeal  came  to  Jesus  in  the  hour  and  on  the  side 
ot  His  physical  exhaustion,  and  this  is  in  direct  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  experience  of  humanity. 
Temptation  becomes  infinitely  stronger  and  more 
dangerous  when  physical  weakness  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  external  promptings  of  the  Evil  One. 

That  Jesus  believeii,  and  led  those  to  whom  He  recounted 
His  experiences  to  believe,  in  the  near  presence  of  a  personal 
spirit  of  evil  during  this  critical  period  of  conflict,  is  very 
evident  (see  Gore,  Di**.  p.  24  fTA  Moreover,  this  Evfl  Onie 
(i  i^3»x»e,  Mt  4&  »-  H.  Lk  fS-  «^  » :  •  I«ra.ii;,  Mk  lU)is  a  prince 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  which  »  the  <foect  anti- 
thesis of  the  kingdom  of  God.  .\ccording  to  the  Lnkan  versioo 
of  this  incident,  Jesus  expected  to  meet  again  in  personal  con- 
flict this  great  spiritual  enem>-.  The  devil  left  Bim  only  tiD 
further  opportunity*  for  assault  should  arise  (izr*  »^^*  Uc 
4IS) ;  and  towards  the  end  of  His  ministry  we  find  Him  givinr 
expression  to  the  consciousness  that  the*  great  struggle  with 
His  arch-foe  was  about  to  recommence — *Tbe  prince  of  the 
world  (•  TS&  mtrusb  ifxtn,  Jn  14^  is  (now)  cooung'  (cf.  li^X 
When  His  arrest,  following  upon  His  betrayal,  u-as  about  to 
become  an  accomplished  taurt.  He  recognized  the  return  of  the 
s|Hrit  of  e\  il.  and  that  the  retiim  was  with  power  (ti  U«#Mi  rtS 
ntvmf,  Lk  e2»>. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  Wvid  presentation  of 
the  profound  reality  of  His  subjection  to  tempta- 
tion than  that  afforded  by  the  narrative  dealing 
with  the  events  which  occurred  in  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi.  It  is  almost  possible  to  see  the  startled  look 
01  norror  on  Jesus  face  as  He  listens  to  Peter's 
well-meant,  if  indiscreet,  remonstrance.  In  the 
wonls  of  His  chief  Apostle  He  hears  again  the 
voiiv  of  Satan  (cf.  Mt  16=^  and  Mk  S**^.  and  the 
almost  fierce  way  in  which  He  rebukes  Peter 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  suggestion  has  whisj^reii  itself  into  His 
ear,  to  forego  the  bitter  taste  which  He  knows  He 
must  experience  before  His  work  is  ended. 

\r)  IWtore  jvissing  from  the  consideration  of  this 
aspect  of  the  Incarnation  viewed  as  the  self- 
adaptation  of  the  Son  of  Goii  to  the  conditions 
of  humanity,  we  must  refer  shortly  to  some  of 
the  details  "of  the  last,  greatest,  antl  most  awful 
of  the  temptations  to  which  Jesus  was  exposed. 
Some  have  sought  to  explain  away  the  reality 
lx)th  of  the  temptations  and  the  sufferings,  through 
a  vain  desire  to  exalt  His  Divine  at  the  expense  of 

•  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  reject 
the  words  of  the  Textus  Reoeptus  i-  iT  •  i.Vr  lua  •  «>««vri[f,  $9 
r*i  wiitM^nt  in  fax  our  of  the  Western  reading  of  Lk  3?^  mV  mm 
(7  r%,  i>^  rrutMt  >f>{*i«M  o.  which  Re^^h  ami  Bla»  as  well  as 
others  «<^m  to  prvftr  icf.  BIossl.  £r.  tfcundum  Lucosi,  etc, 
Pnefatio,  pp.  xxxvi-xxxviil 
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His  human  nature ;  but  this  is  not  the  method  of  literature  of,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  spiritual 

interpreting  the  life  of  Christ  which  brings  out  of  it  principles  culled  from,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

Crod's  answer  to  man's  deepest  and  most  conscious  Nor  was  it  only  when  He  felt  the  sore  stress  of 

needs.    There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  temptation  that  His  belief  in  the  truth  of  God's 

of  any  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  Synoptists  revelation  given  in  the  OT,  and  His  profound 

{>lace  on  record  their  accounts  of  the  Passion  be-  knowledge  of  its  contents,  came  to  His  aid.    In 

ieving  the  facts  detailed  to  be  real  and  objective,  the  hour  of  His  intensest  bodily  and  mental  agony, 

The  words  of  Jesus  are  the  expressions  of  a  mind  the  words  of  Ps  22  leaped  mstinctively  to  ms 

torn  with  the  mental  and  spiritual  conflict ;  and  mind,  and  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  of  awful 

if  Lk  22^  ^  be  not  a  mere  Western  interpolation,  loneliness  which  then  hung  over  Him  like  a  black 

the  element  of  awful  fear  entered  into  and  height-  cloud.    If  in  moments  of  deepest  feeling,  when  the 

ened  His  suflerings.    It  is  only  in  this  way  tnat  soul  almost  without  conscious  effort  turns  to  the 

we  can  interpret  the  words  iv  &y<apl^.    See  art.  sources  whence  it  drew  its  early  sustenance,  Jesus 

AOOXY.    The  thrice- repeated  prayer  of  Jesus,  in  had  recourse  to  the  words  of  the  OT,  and  was  able 

which  He  speaks  of  His  own  will  as  distinct  from,  to  extract  from  that  wide  field  of  literature  all 

but  completely  subordinate  to.  His  Father's,  adds  that  was  purest  and  most  spiritual,  it  was  not,  we 

to  the  impression,  already  gained,  of  the  purely  feel  sure,  without  long,  deep  study  and  pondering 

human  feelings  exhibited  dv  Him  in  His  struggle,  over  the  meaning  of  the  diflerent  writers  from  His 

and  recalls  to  our  mind  the  words  in  His  own  childhood    onwards.      Remembering,    then,    this 

form  of  prayer,  '  Thy  will  be  done '  (Mt  6'**) ;  thus  feature  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  of 

connecting,  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  His  life.  His  Christ,  it  wUl  not  be  surprising  if  we  nud  Him 

own  with  our  absolute  dependence  upon  the  ex-  displaying  the  same  habit  of  mind  in  almost  every 

pressed  will  of  His  Father.  variety  of  circumstance  of  which  He  found  Him- 

The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  records  sayings  self  the  centre.    St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  tell 

of  Jesus  which  are  very  similar  to  this.    After  the  us  that,  at  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  confession  at 

conversation  of  Jesus  with  tiie  woman  of  Samaria,  Caesarea  Philippi,  He  for  the  first  time  spoke  to 

He  explains  to  His  disciples  the  all-absorbing,  His  disciples  of  the  fatal  end  in  store  for  Him. 

satisfying  character  of  His  life's  work,  which  is  to  St.  Matthew  clearly  points  out  that  this  was  a 

do  the  will  (r6  BiXrijia)  of  His  Father  (Jn  4**).     In  new  departure — dxA  me  ifp^aro,  k.t.X,  (16^), — and 

other  places  He  dibtinguislies  between  His  own  that  He  continually  reverted  to  the  subject  as  if 

BOirjfia  and  that  of  His  Father  (Jn  5*^  6^) ;  and  desirous  of  impressing  the  disciples  with  the  im- 

this  is  the  word  used  by  the  Synoptic  writers  when  possibility  of  His  escape.     We  do  not  know  at 

recording  the  words  of  Jesus' prayer  in  Gethsemane.  what  precise   period  Jesus  was   convinced   that 

On  what  grounds  St.  Luke  employs  the  verb  ftoO-  there  could  inevitably  be  only  one  ending  to  His 

\ofjLai  (22^)  in  this  connexion  we  do  not  know.    If  work,  or  whether  He  knew  from  the  beginning, 

the  choice  is  not  accident,  it  is  evidence  that  even  and  merely  waited  for  a  fittingtime  to  prepare 

in  His  great  aflliction  Jesus  bowed  Himself  to  the  His  disciples  for  the  shock.     vVe  do,  however, 

deliberate  determination  of  God  (for  the  connexion  know  that  at  this  period  He  was  convinced  not 

between  ^ouXofiai  and  BiXut  see  Cremer,  pp.  143 ff.  merely  by  the  'signs  of  the  times'  (Mt  16^),  which 

and  726  f.).  all  pointed  in  this  direction,  but  also  by  His  know- 

4             4u  »•    *      u  :   -:       u    o^  xt  4.*x.      i.    *v  Icdgc  and  interpretation  of  the  things  which  were 

A  very  pathetic  touch  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  to  the  por-  „    -Y^^^    4  :„  4.k«  i«,«  ^*  m^^c    ^^a  %u^  ^.^^u^4.^ 

tmituw  orthlM  iicene  in  the  garden.    Both  he  and  St.  >fark  wntten     in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets, 

relate  how  Jesus  expressed  a  wish  that  His  three  disciples  and  the  psalms    (Lk  24^),  concerning  Him,  that 

should  be  on  their  guard.    St  Mark,  however,  leaves  the  im-  tlie  way  of  glory  was  the  way  of  the  cross.     St. 


Baptist  and  His  own  coming 

anxious,  to  show  the  verv  human  desire  of  Jesus  to  have  the  (9121. ) ;  and  we  know  that  the  murder  of  John  made 

companionship  of  faithful  fnends  in  the  hour  of  His  need  and  ^         ',         1.  tt.       /xri.i^ia£T 

•oUtude.    The  same  two  writers  have  reooided  a  sanng  of  »  profound  impression  upon  Him  (Mt  14«  cf.  Jn 

Jesus  to  His  sleeping  companions  ('Sleep on  now,  and  take  your  6*).     Perhaps  we  may  be   allowed    to    conjecture 

r«t')  which  is  omitted  by  St.  Luke.    In  these  words  it  is  pos-  that  this  circumstance  marked  an  advance  in  the 

even  of  that  loyal  friendship  which  had  left  all  and  foUowed  identification  of  tlie  Conquermg  With   the  Suffer- 

Him  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  precious,  and  iug  Messiah, 
when  He  stood  in  sorest  need  of  its  help  and  svmpathy.    The        _. 

truth  is.  He  felt  the  full  force  of  the  tempUtion  to  leave  undone        The  qucrtion  T«f  ytypecTrm,  x.r.x.,  of  Mlc  9«,  shows  what  it 

the  last  and  hardest  part  of  the  work  which  He  came  to  do,  or  ^"^  that  strengthened  His  resolve  to  pursue  His  mission  to  its 

to  find  a  way  of  fulfilling  His  Father's  vnU  other  than  by  tread-  consummation.    That  He  dwelt  long  and  deliberately  on  this 

ing  the  path  of  suflTering  and  death.    It  was  in  the  very  act  of  a«pect  of  His  work  is  seen  by  the  way  in  which  He  again  refers 

submission  that  He  found  His  most  effective  weaoon  of  resist-  to  it  towards  the  end  of  His  journey  to  Jerusalem  <3dk  lOM,  to 

ance  ;  and  we  have  here  at  the  same  time  a  verification  of  the  which  St.  Luke  adds  the  characteristic  formula  . .  .  rcXir^.riTsi 


reality  of  His  human  nature,  and  an  example  of  Himself  carry-     *«;T*  ''•  ^'''^^**3i*  ^^.  */>#^t»i-,  Lk  ls»J  ;  cf ._ also  Mt  asW 

tted  as  a         "  - .  -r^--  .  „-««, 

exalted' 


injj  out  to  fulfilment  the  principle  which  He  inculcated  as*a     ««<'-»  yty^-rr**,  Lk  23:^  lutrk  ri  «/)«0>/t«i»«»,  2425f-  •"•  ••8,  Mt  26**. 
guide  to  others—*  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted ' 

deed,  tlie  most  difficult  passage  in    the   Gospel 


STlV^Ull):  numoieta  nimsei,  snau  oe  exaicea  ^jj  q^^  ^f  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^jy  canvassed,   and.  iu- 


ii.  IXCTDEXTS  INFERENTIALLY  VALUABLE. — (a)  history  is  that  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  dis- 

If  we  scrutinize  carefully  the  method  of  resistance  claimed  the  knowledge  of  the  time  of  His  glorious 

which  Jesus  adopteil  in  His  first  great  conflict,  we  Return.     St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  record  His 

cannot  fail  to  seo  the  results  ot  that  moral  and  disavowal  in  almost  identical  words,  except  that 

spiritual  education  which  was  the  characteristic  the  former  emphasizes  it  by  the  addition  of  fudyos 

element  of  His  domestic  surroundings,  and  with  to  the  words  el  fii)  6  iraHip,  which  are  common  to 

which  we  become  incidentally  acquainted  by  tlie  both  (cf.  Mt  24**and  Mk  \3^).     In  both  narratives 

tone  of  His  remark  to  His  mother  in  the  temple.  Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  in  the  3rd  person 

The  words  ^y  toU  toO  varp&s  fiov  (Lk  2**)  show  how  (ov5i  &  vlos,  by  which  we  are  doubtless  to  under- 

profoundly  He  was  iiiipres.<«ed  with  the  sense  of  stand  His  usual  self -designation   'Son  of  Man,' 

His  Divine  Sonslii]) ;  and,  we  must  believe,  tiiey  occurring  as  this  title  does  in  the  context  of  both 

were   the  out<.MHiie  of  His  familiarity   with    the  passages,  Mt  24^'*,  Mk  13").      How  are  we  to 

thought  underlying  much  of  the  language  of  the  interpret,  then,  this  self-revelation  which  emanates 

OT.    In  rei>elling  the  Satanic  attacks  of  the  Temp-  from  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  ?    Many  expedients 

tatiou  H  e  reveals  to  u.s  a  mind  stee{)ed  in  the  have  been  tried  to  get  over  the  logical  conclusion 
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derivable  from  a  literal  exegesis,  some  even  going 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  passage  is  an  Arian 
interpolation. 

Athanasius  would  almost  dichotomize  the  Person  of  Christ 
in  his  effort  at  explanation.  Indeed,  he  plainly  asserts  that  the 
Son  did  know  *  the  hour  of  the  end  of  all  things.'  But  as  being 
the  Word  (if  ult  xiy^)  He  knew,  though  at  the  same  time  as 
man  (»f  il  m»8patir»s)  He  is  ignorant  of  it  («>'»*i7X  In  the  same 
context  he  maintains  that  Jesus  acted  deliberately  in  speaking 
of  His  ignorance  for  the  sake  of  'economy'  (o«»^f  iriir»A;jMv 
♦Ti  JTM'  *i»f  atBpturtrvit  mvrtu  kurm/^mf  i/ayn,  *  tvil  i  Tiis').  See 
his  Orations  againtt  the  ArianSt  bk.  ii.  chapters  xliii.  and 
xliv.,  where  these  passages  occur  (Bri^ht's  ed.).  C^'ril  of  Alex- 
andria, in  his  capacity  of  malleus  Ananorumt  speaks  in  much 
the  same  strain,  and  sometimes  more  unguardedly,  as  if  he 
were  unwilling,  as  indeed  most  of  the  Fathers  were,  to  face  the 
theologrical  and  exegetical  difficulties  of  this  whole  question. 
Most  of  us  will  s^inpathize  with  the  strong  and  vigorous  language 
of  Theodoret  with  respect  to  the  evasions  so  commonly  current. 
*  If,'  he  says,  *  He  knew  the  day,  but  being  desirous  to  conceal 
it  said  He  did  not  know,  you  see  in  what  blasphemy  the  infer- 
ence lands  us.  For  the  Truth  lies '  {Hepr.  XII,  capp.  Cyril  in 
Anath,  IV,). 

There  is  also  a  considerable  body  of  modem  thought  which 
seems  to  reject  all  serious  consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Incarnation  as  being  dang^erous  to  a  right  and  reverent  attitude 
towards  the  claims  of  Christ.  We  have  only  to  read  such  a  book 
as  Hall's  The  Kenotie  Theory,  or  several  articles  in  the  Ch.  Q. 
Review  (e.g.  vols,  xliv.,  xlv.,  and  lii.),  to  see  how  earnestly  men 
contend  against  the  frank  acceptance,  in  their  most  obvious 
meaning,  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

However  mysterious  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
are  forced  to  arrive  may  be,  and  however  incon- 
sistent the  different  i)arts  of  our  Christological 
system  may  appear,  it  is  necessary  for  us  candidly 
to  accept  this  self-revelation  of  Jesus  as  being 
strictly  in  accord  with  His  personal  consciousness, 
and,  moreover,  as  being  an  infallible  indication  of 
the  complete  and  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
Divine  Word  accommodated  Himself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  race  whose  nature  He  took. 

It  would,  again,  be  impossible  and  absurd  to 
treat  the  incident  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  related  by 
both  St.  Matthew  (21"-22)  and  St.  Mark  (11^-"),  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  scenic  display  for  the  purpose  of 
solemnly  inculcating  a  moral  lesson.  Yet  this  is 
practically  what  we  are  asked  to  do  by  writers 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  Jesus  was 
no  more  exempt  from  human  characteristics  than 
His  body  was  from  the  sufferings  incident  to 
earthly  life.  On  this  occasion  He  felt  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  He  believed  He  saw  the  natural 
means  of  satisfying  His  need.  We  conld{look  for 
no  more  convincing  example,  in  His  life,  of  the 
complete  adaptation  of  Himself  to  all  the  laws 
governing  mortal  existence.  Other  instances  there 
are  in  abundance  which  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, viz.  to  His  complete  and  willing  submission 
to  the  limitations  which  condition  the  numan  mode 
of  life.  He  hungered,  as  we  have  seen  (Mt  4',  Mk 
11"=  Mt  21",  Jn  4M),  and  sympathized  with  those 
who  suffered  thus  (Mt  15*2= Mk  8^  cf.  Mt.  12^''-and 
26»**).  He  suffered  the  pangs  of  thirst  (Jn  4' 
and  19").  He  experienced  physical  weariness  after 
prolonged  exertion  ( Jn  4^  cf .  Mt  8^ = Mk  4*).  Not- 
withstanding O.  Holtzmann's  interpretation  of  Lk 
9"  ( =  Mt  8*>)  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  a  per- 
sonal reference  to  HLb  homeless  condition  in  these 
words,  and  we  notice  a  quiet  sadness,  as  if  He  felt 
the  loneliness  attaching  to  a  life  of  continued 
wandering  (cf.  O.  Holtzmann's  Leben  Jesu,  Eng.  tr. 
p.  169,  note  3,  and  p.  303  f.). 

(c)  The  element  of  spontaneity  discoverable  in 
the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  expressive  of  His 
attitude  either  towards  His  fellow-men  or  towards 
God,  lends  force  to  what  we  have  been  saying 
about  limitations  involved  in  His  manhood.  (1)  He 
experienced  feelings  of  keen  disappointment  with 
the  people  of  His  country  for  their  lack  of  spiritu- 
ality (Mk  812  66^  Jn  1133.38^  cf.  Mk  9«  Jn  14»,  Mk 
8"*^-  6*=Lk  4*^,  Lk  8''»=Mk  4«>  =  Mt  8»  Mk  3*  7" 
gia  i02iff.  =  Lk  18»8-»=Mt  19»»-**).  On  the  other 
hand.  He  expressed  astonishment  at  the  spiritual 


receptivity  of  some  who  had  no  claim  to  be  amongst 
the  number  of  the  chosen  people  of  God  (Mt  8*"= 
Lk  7»,  cf.  Mt  15=8=  Mk  1^),  though  He  recognizes 
the  fact  that  this  phenomenon  was  not  confined  to 
His  own  experience  (Mt  12*i'-  =  Lk  11'"-,  Lk  4«-a'). 
The  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  pas- 
sage last  mentioned  is  not  so  much  that  the  Divine 
love  flowed  over  spontaneously  towards  those  who 
were  outside  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  as  that 
faith  and  trust,  often  found  amongst  the  heathen, 
drew  towards  them  God's  gracious  intervention, 

SLst  as  the  lack  of  these  spiritual  graces  amongst 
is  own  people  tended  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of 
God's  active  love  (Mk  6i-«=Mt  13**-5«=Lk  4»»->*  [cf. 
Plummer,  in  lac.]). 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Jesus  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  was  that  with  which  the  name 
of  Socrates  is  usually  linked.  Starting  from  pre- 
mises universally  recognized  as  valid.  He  leads 
His  hearers  onwards  by  question  and  answer  to 
the  result  He  wishes  to  establish  (Mk  8"-2i  =  Mt 
16"-!^  Mkl2i*^-,  Mt  12*»  22=»»''-  22«-*«=Mk  12»-'7= 
Lk  20*1"**).  With  these  examples  we  may  also 
compare  the  merciless  way  in  >vhich  Jesus  em- 
ployed this  method  to  involve  His  enemies  in  an 
awkward  dilemma  (Mt  21****'),  driving  home  His 
argument  against  their  moral  dishonesty  by  the 
parable  of  the  Two  Sons,  and  the  question  arising 
out  of  it  (Mt  21»-«  ;  cf.  21*«-*«,  12=*  and  15»).  Not 
all  the  questions,  however,  asked  by  Jesus  were  of 
this  character.  Some  are  of  the  nature  of  ordi- 
nary inquiry — a  demand  for  some  needed  informa- 
tion. Such  are  the  questions  addressed  to  the 
sisters  of  Bethany  (Jn  11**),  to  the  Gerasene  de- 
moniac (Lk  8»=Mk  5*),  to  the  father  of  the  epi- 
leptic boy  (Mk  9^),  to  the  disciples  on  the  two 
occasions  (if,  indeed,  they  are  not  different  versions 
of  the  same  occurrence)  of  His  feeding  the  multi- 
tude (Mk  6»  8»=Mt  15";  cf.,  liowever,  Jn  6«, 
which  is  the  author's  gloss). 

(2)  Not  very  far  removed  from  this  nhenomenon 
in  Jesus'  life  is  the  habit  of  prayer  ana  quiet  com- 
munion with  God  which  He  habitually  and  sedul- 
ously cultivated  (Mt  ll»»-3o=Lk  lO*"-,  Lk  3^1,  Mk 
1»,  Mt  1423,  Lk  6»«  6^2928  22S2  22*3ff-=Mt  26»»'^-  =  Mk 
14^^*,  with  which  we  may  compare  Jn  179-w. »  14W 
12^'-).  Of  the  three  Synoptists,  St.  Luke  seems  to 
be  the  one  who  most  appreciates  this  feature  of 
Jesus'  attitude  to  His  Fatner.  No  truer  comment 
has  ever  been  made  on  it  than  that  of  the  wTiter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (5')  in  referring  to 
His  supplications  in  Gethsemane — the  *  obedience ' 
of  Christ  was  slowly  fashioned  through  prayer, 
which  was  answered  for  His  reverent  devotion 
(Westcott,  Ep.  to  Heh,  inloc.).  The  two  descrip- 
tive words  employed  by  this  writer  (5ciJ<rcty  re  koI 
lK€T7ipla%)  illustrate  well  the  intense  nature  of  these 
supplications  (/ierd  icpairy^j  l^xvpas  «coi  daKpCujp)^ 
reminding  us  of  the  vivid  representation  of  Mk 
14*.  We  have  here  'the  spectacle  of  true  man, 
weighted  with  a  crushing  burden,  the  dread  of  a 
catastrophe  awful  and  unfathomed'  (Gore,  Diss, 
p.  82  f.). 

iii.  Jesus'  activity  as  Teacher.-— (a)  When 
we  look  at  the  position  of  Teacher  occupied  by 
Jesus,  we  not  merely  see  Him  assuming  tacitly  to 
be  the  ultimate  authority  upon  the  ethical  value 
of  OT  laws,  and  giving  instruction  from  that 
standpoint  suitable  to  the  receptive  powers  of  His 
hearers,  we  are  also  confrontod  with  His  confessed 
subordination  even  in  this  sphere.  His  is  a  dele- 
gated authority  conferred  on  Him  by  an  unction 
from  God.  He  was  sent  with  a  definite  message, 
the  contents  of  which  He  identified  witli  that  given 
in  Deutoro-Isaiah  (ch.  42,  cf.  61"*)-  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter  at 
Ciesarea  (Ac  10^),  where  he  uses  the  same  word  to 
express  this  unction,  and  adds  as  the  secret  of  the 
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maTveltoua  |>ower  exliibited  by  the  Anointed  that 
God  waa  with  Him.  This  thooglit  is  most  fre- 
quently and  plainly  dwelt  on  in  theFonrth  Got^pel, 
and  this  is  the  more  suq)riBinj;  as  it  appears  along- 
BJde  of  claiiiiB  the  most  far-reach inf  as  to  the 
signiliiNince  of  Hi."  lifeand  teaching.  In  Hiicoii- 
venuktion  with  Nicodemun,  Jeans  nets  forth  Hia 
place  in  the  ncheme  of  world'fialvatian.  He  is  the 
object  of  men's  faith  and  belief.  It  is  throngh 
Him  that  life  is  brought  int«  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  He  is  the  Bent  of  God  (.  .  .  ir/trmXtn  i 
0tit  Tir  ii6r  fit  rir  KSafur,  t.T.X.,  .In  3",  cf.  3"  4"  5^ 
SL  ».  M-a  Qif .  M. ».  M.  n  7U.i>.B.ai.s  tjia.  ib.  at.  it.  ta  gt 
10"1I*'12«-""M>'15='  la"  17' dad  20",  Lk  10» 
9",  Mt  10",  cf.  Mk  9"  and  Jn  13*). 

(6)  Not  onlj  has  He  received  His  commission  as 
&  Teacher  from  God,  bnt  there  is  a  limitation  de. 
lined  for  Him  in  tlie  vcope  uf  the  delivery  of  His 
meM«go(Jn  I".  Mt  15"  21"'-).  (1)  This  limit  He 
not  only  observed  Himself,  but  im|>osed  also  on 
His  disciples.  Dnring  Hia  miniHtry  their  preach- 
ing was  contined  to  tlie  borders  of  Israel  by  His 
direct  orders  (Mt  ID"):  and  this  limitation  vas 
considered  of  binding  force  at  the  time  (.^c3"), 


It  ia  important,  then,  to  recognize  that  Jeans  Hii.. 
Milf  conscioosly  set  national  and  local  bounds  to 
His  missionary  activity,  and  ivaa  uilling  to  adapt 
His  methods  of  nork  to  suit  the  conditions  which 
^vemed  the  time  and  ]>laco  of  His  incarnate  life. 


n  traditionalism  bh  were  His  countryi . .^ 

other  way  than  He  did.     Discrimination  in  the 
choice,  rather  thnn  originality  in  the  creation  and 

Besentment  of  fundamental  ideas,  charactcritea 
is  teaching.  And  in  this  wo  discover  His  Divine 
"wialoiD  Mid  greatness.  With  conscioug  delibera. 
tion  He  refused,  so  for  as  His  own  |)ersonal  work 
was  concerned,  to  break  with  the  best  and  truest 
tradition  as  it  was  emlsHlied  in  the  teaching  and 
institutions  of  His  time.  (2)  There  is  a  line  of 
-development  observable  in  tlie  Jewish  mind  from 
the  days  of  the  earliest  prophets  right  onwards  to 
the  time  of  Jesus,  and  He  did  not  break  olT  at  a 
sharp  angle  from  its  continuation.  He  rather  set 
His  face  towards  the  direction  in  which  tliat  line 
travelled,  and  unswervingly  refused  to  turn  aside 
at  the  bidding  of  a  childish  literal  ism  or  of  a  deboHed 
legalism.  That  He  did  not  conline  His  recognition 
«rtmlh  to  what  was  overtly  taught  in  the  UT  is 
shown  by  the  whole- liearted  way  in  which  He 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  individual  resurrection. 
and  pressed  home  the  truth  of  this  latter-day 
Jndaiatic  development  npon  those  wlio  refused  l« 
accept  it,  by  a  niat.'nilicent  firguincnlum  ad  hoin- 
inem  (Lk  20"'=Mk  12»'=Mt SiP").  With  this 
doctrinal  diJ^putation  between  Jesus  and  tlie  Sad- 
ducees  we  may  cum]iare  that  on  the  same  subject 
between  Gamaliel  and  the  '  scribes  of  the  Ijnddu- 
■cees'  (see  Edersheim,  Life  and  Timu  of  Jetiu  the 
lianak,  vol.  L  p.  316  n.).  This  liabbi  bases  his 
argument  also  on  a  passage  out  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Dt  1',  cf.  1 1"),  bnt  misses  the  opportunity  so  well 
utilized  by  Jesus  of  eiiiphaKizin^'  the  spiritual  side 
-of  that  truth.  It  is  signjlicant  in  respect  of  this, 
that  Jesns  very  aeldoin  makes  a  formal  declara- 
tion or  revelation  of  the  truth  of  tin 

-doctrine  (Jn  fp-") :  and,  except  on 

when  He  was  challen^'ed  to  prove  it.  He 
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functions  as  finding  their  final  scope  wlien  that 
wondrous  result  is  achieved  (cf.  Jni^-",  Mt34" 
16»7  25111..  iflM  i3«i,._  ji|(  igat.,.  Then,  again.  He 
incidentally  refers  to  the  resurrection  oa  a.  future 
event  of  universal  sipiilicance,  to  be  brought  into 
objective  existence  by  the  power  of  God  (Sit  22=») 
exercised  through  Himself,  who  will  employ  angels 
OS  the  executors  of  His  final  decrees  (Mt  13*"' ■"-, 
Mk  13"). 

(o)  In  the-ie  passages  we  are  able  to  observe  a 
doable  object  in  the  teachinf-  of  Jesus  about  two 
distinct  contemjioTary  beliefs.  As  we  have  seen, 
there  was  a  current  belief,  existent  amongst  the 
best  rel^ous  thought,  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  This  was,  however,  intimately  connected 
with  Jewish  hopes  as  to  the  future  eart*h)y  national 
Messianic  kingdom  (cf.  Is  26"- ",  Ezk  37",  Dn  12", 
where  its  extent  is  limited  to  those  who  have  dia- 
ttn(.^iBhed  theniaelves  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
nationalconflict,  mainly  with  An  tiochusGpiphanes 
[see  Driver,  DanUl,  in  lor.  and  Introd.  xci  f.,  and 
Salraond,  Chrittian  Dorti'me  of  ImmortcUitij*,  \i. 
213;  cf.  Dnll"*-])- 

e  hold  which  this 

..„ ■„;.._  ..:;"s?s5: 

flir  IT*"-  n*.  In  the  Apooljue  o(  Binich,  lo  luitwer  to  ths 
quHtioii  ta  M  the  oh»i™  whioh  m  lo  Oki  plue  ((BS),  tfa* 
writiT  alllntu  hli  billel  Id  tht  rouirwtlan  of  the  body,  ud 
thenil»«|UciiCCniulDRUtlon()[th«biidlaot  tlie  liglitcou*  in 
order  ta  till  en JoynicBt  of  unaiidiiiE  n^rttual  hinpincai  [cht.  fiO 
UKl  SI  ltd.  by  Prof.  Chsrietl).  Ibt  kuUiot*  of  the  Bc»k  at 
Enoch  vary  u  Co  the  extent  of  the  revuirection,  but  all  %n 
nffreed  m«  to  the  reBtontlou  of  thv  rlxhtcoue  Iwaetlte  Ui  the 
lulnnt  dI  ■  glocioug  lile  in  the  new  Ibaduijc  UngdoBi  which 
□od  ihiill  etutaliih  on  «nh. 

Now,  as  we  have  just  said,  Jesus,  in  Hia  allusions 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  while  accom- 
modating His  language  to  the  received  Jewish 
opinions,  emphasizes  the  truth  and  discards  tlie 
eJterescencea  which  haii  defomied  the  popular 
belief.  Jn  His  eschalological  references  and  dis- 
courses, connexions  with  current  thought  are  easily 
discovered,  even  when  He  is  entjaged  in  contradict- 
ing the  presumptuous  cipectations  of  those  whom 
He  ia  addressing.  CumjMre  His  use  of  apocalyptio 
lignres  when  Hiieaking  of  His  Parousia  (Mt  8", 
Lk  13™'-  22'",  Sit  2fP).  where  the  future  kingdom 
is  likened  to  a  banquet  where  the  guests  recline  nt 
Che  table  with  the  lathersof  the  Jewish  nation  (cf. 
e.g.  Mt  22'-'*  and  Lk  U"-").  This  is  the  inure 
remarkable  that  it  ia  accuui|ianied  by  a  stent  re. 
minder  that  the  real  heirs  of  the  kingdom  shall 
tind  themselves  outside  their  heritage.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  judgment  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  b  also 
to  be  noted  m  Mt  IM",  Lk  22»,  and  Rev  20',  remind- 
of  the  idea  expressed  in  Dn  7°,  1  Co  V'-, 
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4W  1  Co  Ifitf,  m  SI",  und  «  Efl  »(»).    In ,  _ 

inttmatety  reUled  Co  the  lubicct  of  the  dettnicthin  ol  Jenitilem, 

Uutclly.  ThgiiiBilUtudeoIthehenuidherbrood(llt£^-i* 
not  foutid  in  Che  OT.  but  it  frcnuent  In  KatibinicAl  llutmturv  ^ 
O'lumtner  on  Lk  UN).  Comittcn,  r.g.,  3  Es  1",  in  which  context 
■re  alto  lo  In  found  vety  limilu'  rEterEncca  to  the  Tightcous 
w-nlh  of  God  mnd  ite  terrible  oontequenceL  lie  will  require 
the  blood  at  nil  illg  lervinbi  and  uropheu  ilnln  by-  Ihe  tundi  ol 
"--    ■-  ■— —  Ihey  itere  teat  f::  £^  !»).    Their  hoUK  i»  left 
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thinks  there  ia^a  reference  to  a  Jewish  apoGal}7>tic  writing 
(n  mm  r*u  6uu  iTTf*)  on  the  part  of  Jesiia  (Lehre  JeiUf  £ng.  tr. 
ii.  362).    See,  further,  Mbhsiau,  Paroosu. 

(p)  The  other  contemporary  belief  referred  to 
above  had  to  do  with  the  part  played  by  angels 
in  the  Divine  economy  of  revelation  and  grace. 
Amongst  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  JesuH  there  was 
a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
functions  ascribed  to  these  l^eings.  This  tendency 
arose  out  of  the  growing  habit  of  thought  which 
removed  God  farther  and  farther  from  that  active 
participation  in  the  world's  concerns  which  was 
characteristic  of  early  Israelitish  belief  (Ex  3^'-, 
Gn  11^  18"  [cf.  G.  B.  Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the 
NT,jp,  11  f.]).  To  them  angels  were  the  necessary 
media  connecting  a  transcendental  God  with  the 
world  and  men.  (For  the  external  influences  which 
heli)ed  the  growth  of  this  development  see  art.  [W 
Whitehouse]  *  Demon,  Devil,'  in  Hastings'  D]S, 
vol.  i.  p.  592).  Over  against  God  and  His  king- 
dom, thus  conceived,  stood  Satan  and  his  dominion, 
ruled  after  the  same  method  by  means  of  dependent 
demoniacal  beings.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
although  these  dualLntic  conceptions  held  a  large 

f)lace  in  the  current  thought  of  His  day,  Jesus  has 
et  fall  no  hint  as  to  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
an^elology.  By  Him  God  is  conceived  as  in  direct 
livmg  contact  with  men,  ^pudin<^  their  atrairs,  and 
interesting  Himself  in  their  welfare  (Mt  5**,  Lk  6*-\ 
Mt  6*' *•"*•**  7").  Perhaps  in  no  way  does  this 
come  out  so  clearly  as  in  tiie  stress  laid  by  Him  on 
the  Fatlierhood  of  God  (cf.  e,g.  Lk  lo^^«').  What 
was  halting,  spasmodic,  and  inferential  in  the  OT 
becomcH  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  a  central,  illumi- 
nating truth  which  Hie  would  have  His  hearers 
empliasize  during  the  most  sacred  moments  of 
their  lives — Ildrep  tj/jmv  (Mt  6^,  cf.  the  lldrcp  of 
Lk  11^).  At  the  same  time  the  Gospels  fumisli  us 
with  many  references  by  Jesus  to  angels  and  their 
work,  all  of  which  are  intimately  related  to  con- 
temporaiy  ideas.  It  is  unimportant  for  our  present 
purpose  whether  we  interpret  these  references 
literally,  or,  an  Beyschlag  and  others  do,  meta- 
phorically; viz.  as  poetical  and  figurative  ex- 
pressions. 

From  Himself  must  have  oome  the  information  noted  by  the 
Synoptists  an  to  angelic  ministrations  (cf.  Mt  4ii=Mk  11^,  Lk 
22^) ;  and  He  must  have  been  thinking  of  these  services  when 
He  rebuked  St.  Peter  with  the  question  recorded  in  Mt  26S^  (cf. 
Jn  18**;  where  ti  tfrnpirm  m  ifjft  may  refer  to  them  alsoX  That 
He  believed  in  the  reality  of  their  existence  is,  of  cou»e,  true. 
That  He  aacribed  to  them  functions  suitable  to  their  state  of 
being  is  also  true.  They  are  described  as  *  holy,'  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  sons 
of  men  (•^i  ti  m.yyt\»t)^  and  interested  in  the  spiritual  condition 
of  mankind  (cf.  Mk  sai,  Mt  KP?  2&3i  Mk  13»,  Lk  15io,  with 
which  we  may  compare  2  Es  16^  ana  Lk  12V)l  Jesus  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  utilizes  the  Rabbinical  belief  that 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  carried  to  paradise  by  the  angels, 
but  in  a  way  so  incidental  that  we  are  notjustifled  in  affirming 
or  denying  His  belief  in  that  tenet  (Lk  10^,  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  description  of  Elijah's  traiulation  in  2  K  2ii). 
In  Mt  1810  there  is  a  deliberate  assertion  by  Jesus  that  God's 
care  over  the  least  important  of  His  people  is  exercised  through 
the  media  of  angels.  This  is  an  extension  or  development  of 
the  idea  of  national  g^uardian  angels  in  Dii  lU^S-  ^.  He  makes 
an  incidental  reference  to  their  supersensual  nature  in  His 
discussion  with  the  Sadducees  on  the  subject  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion (Mk  12'<B=Mt  2230 =Lk  2038),  where  He  employs  a  weU- 
known  Jewish  opinion  (with  the  Lukan  lrmyyiX»t  compare  Apoc 
Bar  6110  and  Eth.  Enoch  104^  ^)  in  order  to  enforce  a  funda- 
mental spiritual  truth.  The  same  didactic  purpose  is  discover- 
able in  all  the  references  of  Jesus  to  these  oeings :  and  we  are 
therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is,  in  His  attitude 
towards  this  question,  evidence  of  that  deliberate  economy  by 
which  He  set  to  Himself  the  taf«k  of  accommodation  to  the 
limited  knowledge  of  His  fellow-men.  It  seems  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  very  evident  that  Jesus  knowingly  refrained  from 
correcting  their  ideas  on  this  subject  because  He  had  an 
infinitely  more  important  work  to  perform.  To  say  with 
Bishop  Gore  that  His  *  language  certainly  reaches  the  level  of 
posiUve  teaching'  about  good  spirits,  seems  to  import  more 
significance  into  that  language  than  it  can  bear  (cf.  Diu.  p. 
23  f.).  The  work  of  Jesus  lay  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  this— 
the  corre(!tiiig  and  revealing  of  details  as  to  the  nature,  posi- 
tion, and  employment  of  subordinate  spiritual  agencies.  It  was 
sutlicieut  for  His  puqioee  that  a  general  belief  existed  in  the 


losing  activity  of  God,  though  that  activity  might  be  somewhat 
too  rigorously  conceived  of  as  mediated  by  certain  personal 
forces — XuT9u^$uk  wfti/AMvtt  (He  V*).  A  comparison  of  one  pair 
of  parallel  passages  may  throw  some  light  on  the  way  in  which 
Jesus'  attitude  towards  this  belief  was  interpreted  by  those  who 
heard  Him.  In  Mt  lifi^  we  read  of  those  who  accept,  and  are 
loyal  in  their  adherence  to.  His  Messianic  claims,  that  the  Son 
of  Man  will  confess  them  before  His  Esther  in  heaven ;  while  in 
Lk  12<*  the  words  run,  *  Him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  also  confess 
before  the  angels  of  God.'  From  this  it  would  appear  that  *  the 
angels  of  God'  is  a  popular  s3mon.\*m  for  the  Sacred  Presence, 
and  is  employed  by  Jesus  as  such  (cf.  also  Lk  157- lo^  But 
see  art.  Amoklb,  p.  67^  f. 

(7)  On  coming  to  the  consideration  of  the  kindred 
question  arising  out  of  Jesus'  language  respecting 
Satan,  demons,  and  demoniacal  possession,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  more  intricate  and  difficult 
problem.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  the  present 
writer  thinks,  that  as  He  believed  in  the  personal 
existence  of  good,  so  He  also  believed  in  that  of 
evil  angels.  How  far,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
bound  to  accept  the  views  which  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  (mssages  where  reference  to  them  is 
found  would  couvey,  is  another  Question,  and  one 
which  demands  some  care  in  determining.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  several  instances  where 
the  language  of  Jesus  respecting  these  beings  is 
obviously  figurative,  and   intended  to  be  inter- 

Sreted  as  such.  In  relating  His  experiences 
uring  the  Temptation  period,  it  would  certainly 
seem  as  if  He  intendcu  to  convey,  in  language 
vividly  symbolical,  an  idea  of  tlie  tremendous 
difficulties  which  beset  Him  in  His  choice  of  two 
alternatives.  The  popular  Jewish  Messianic  ex- 
pectations He  embodied  in  a  personified  form,  and 
Satan  appears  in  the  narrative  because  of  the 
didactic  purpose  which  He  had  in  view. 

A  similar  interpretation  seems  necessary  in  Jesus'  explanation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Mt  W»  t^xtr«u  i  mmpit ;  Mk  41s 
ifX*^**  •  2£«T«>«( ;  Lk  81^  Ifx^ratt  «  hifi»x^\  though  Plummer 
(note  on  Lk  8^^  insists  that  Jesus  is  here  emphasizing  His  belief 
in  the  Personality  of  the  evil  there  describea  as  wondng.  The 
whole  passage,  however,  is  highly  figurative,  and  it  seemo  some- 
what arbitrary  to  pick  and  chooeo  in  that  way.  A  verv  remark- 
able instance  of  similar  personification  is  found  in  the  Lukan 
narrative  of  the  healing  of  St.  Peter's  mother-in-law.  Just  as 
St.  Luke  seems  to  be  the  most  deeply  impressed  of  the  Sprnop- 
tists  with  this  aspect  of  Jesus'  power  and  work,  so  he  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  to  note  this.  Bv  using  the  verb  JTiW/Mirif 
(43if),  which  he  had  employed  immediately  before  (v.3^)  in  de- 
scribing the  healing  of  the  demoniac  in  the  synagt^e,  he  links 
the  two  acts  together  by  an  inward  connexion.  The  same  verb, 
indeed,  is  found  in  all  three  Synoptists  in  their  narratives  of  the 
stilling  of  the  tem)>est  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (cf.  Lk  8^, 
Mt  ST-M,  Mk  439),  and  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
disciples  saw  behind  the  storm  the  work  of  a  living  personal 
agent,  and  that  Jesus  acted  in  the  spirit  of  that  presuppositioa 

gf.  O.  Holtzmann's  Leben  Jem,  Eng.  tr.  p.  268).  ShnUarly  in 
is  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Mk  8^3 =Mt  ltf!»).  Jesus  sees  behind  the 
language  of  His  chief  Apostle  that  spirit  of  evil  which  all 
through  His  work  strove  to  thwart  and  hinder  Him.  He 
addresses  him  directly  and  personally  as  *  Satan '  <2«t«>«X  Just 
as  He  addressed  the  last  and  fierc^  temptation  in  the  first 
dangerous  crisis  of  His  life  (Mt  410). 

A  striking  and  illustrative  example  of  this  fi^re  is  disoovered 
in  Jesus'  words  to  His  returned  missionary  disciples  (Lk  IQUi). 
These,  in  their  report,  referred  speciallv  to  the  power  over 
demons,  recently  conferred  upon  the  Twelve,  as  being  also 
possessed  bv  themselves,  which  elicited  from  Him  the  folfowinr 
reply,  *  I  beheld  Satan  faJlen  (AV  fall)  as  lightning  ttova  heavenr 
(cf.  Is  1413).  Some  see  in  these  words  a  reference  by  Jesus  to 
the  original  Fftll  of  the  Angels,  and  an  implied  rebuke  to  the 
disciples,  warning  them  against  the  sin  which  caused  that 
catastrophe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  aorist  partidple 
(Ti#-»>r«)  in  the  place  of  emphasis  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  is  speaking  of  an  event  occurring  during  the  time  of  the 
successful  missionary  tour  (cf.  Blass,  Gram.  0/ NT  Greeks  f  68, 4, 
p.  11)7  f. ;  and  Burton,  NT  Moods  and  Terutet,  i  140  ff.,  p.  67f.X 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  simile  is  a  familiar  one  to  we  Jews 
(cf.  Is  14l^-)^  Kev  W-*),  and  is  used  by  Jesus  to  point  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  as  it  was  foresnadowed  bv 
the  success  which  attended  His  disciples'  first  efforts  (of. 
Jn  12«). 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  method  is  peculiar  to  the 
Lukan  narrative.  Jesus,  in  warning  St  Peter  of  his  coming 
fall,  infonns  him  in  solemn  language  that  Satan  *  obtained  him 
by  asking '  (i^tirrtf-Ar*.  Lk  2231)  for  the  purpose  of  testing  him(cf. 
Job  1(^13  and  2*-^  He  puts  Himself  in  ciirect  personu  opposi- 
tion (iym  ii  iltr.Or,*)  to  the  Prince  of  Evil  by  praying  for  His 
Apostle.  No  less  remarkable  and  instructive  is  the  allegory, 
common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  by  which  He  teaches  the 
danger  of  and  tendency  towards  reverting  to  a  former  state  of 
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Bin.  He  speaks  of  the  unclean  spirit  or  demon  (r«  «uMc6b^r*» 
Tvivfut)  which,  having  been  cast  out  of  his  victim,  goes  in  search 
of  rest  through  dry  and  desert  regions  (h*  mtviptit  rrr«>). 
Failing  in  his  quest,  he  deliberates  with  himself  as  to  his  future 
line  of  action,  and  flnall>r  makes  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the 
place  whence  he  was  driven.  With  himself  he  brings  seven 
other  spirits,  and  they  all  take  up  their  abode  in  the  empty 
chamber,  which  was  all  too  ready  to  receive  them  (Lk  ll^i-M, 
Mt  12^^^).  For  the  belief  that  more  than  one  demon  might 
possess  a  human  being,  compare  Bfk  5if-,  Mt  8^'-,  Lk  P^^  and 
Lk  83  (JTr«i  imf*i*ut\  The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  only  based 
on  the  popular  belief  in  the  active  connexion  between  evil 
spirits  and  the  children  of  men,  but  there  is  a  reference  in  it 
to  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  wild  and  desert  regions  are 
the  special  habitat  of  these  beings  (see  art.  '  Demon,  Devil '  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  593b>. 

Jesus,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  seems  to  sanction  the 
current  conception  of  the  malijpiant  influence  of  demons  on 
the  human  body,  their  activity  in  this  respect  being  controlled 
and  guided  by  their  chief,  Satan  («  c^«»  rSt  3«i/M>;«»,  Mt  12*^). 
St.  lake's  diagnosis  of  the  woman's  case  who  was  affticted  for 
eighteen  years,  is  simply  that  she  was  possessed  of  a  'spirit 
of  infirmity'  (rfiuum  mr9tni»f^  Lk  13H);  and  Jesus  apparently 
countenanced  the  belief  by  the  words  contained  in  His  reproof 
'fl»  f^cy  i  2«r«ir«f ,  v.i«).  A  similar  instance  of  His  countenanc- 
ng  popular  beliefs  occurs  in  the  healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
epileptic (Mk  91727).  The  boy's  father  believes  his  son  to  be  the 
victim  of  demoniac  malignity  (i;i:«>^«  TttvfjM  «AcA.»»,  v.17);  and 
Jesus  addresses  the  spnit  by  an  authoritative  command  (r* 
»XmX09  )mm  naifif  wuv/jm,  i^«  Ivirdg-r^  fi,  v.  25). 

Perhaps  the  surest  evidence  we  have  that  Jesus 
deliberately  suite<l  His  lannriiage  to  the  notions  of 
His  day  arises  out  of  the  way  in  which  He  wrought 
His  cures,  depending  as  He  did  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  inherent  in  His  own  Person.  A 
word,  a  command,  a  touch  of  the  hand  suffices  His 
purpose  (cf.  Mt  8",  Mk  l^^,  Lk  13").  There  is  no 
trace  of  His  ever  having  employed  any  of  the 
current  methods  of  exorcism — the  use  of  certain 
magic  formuloe,  such  as  *  the  ineil'able  Name,'  etc. 
(see  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  (he 
Messiah,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiv.  and  Ap.  xVl.  Cf.  the 
astonishment  which  Jesus'  methoa  created  amongst 
His  countrymen  [Lk  4»;  cf.  Ac  19"]).  That  He 
knew  of  such  methods  is  evident  from  the  ironical 
question  He  put  to  the  Pharisees  who  accused  Him 
of  collusion  with  Beelzebub  (Mt  12«7=Lk  ll'»). 
For  evidence  that  Jesus  believed  in  power  over 
evil  spirits  exercised  by  others  not  directly  com- 
missioneti  by  Him,  cf.  Mt  7»  Mk  9«'.=Lk  9^-. 

On  the  other  hand,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
Jesus  recognized  an  essential  difference  between 
the  casting  out  of  demons  and  the  curing  of  bodily 
disease — *  I  cast  out  demons  and  perform  cures ' 
(Lk  13«  cf.  Mt  108,  Mk  6»,  Lk  9»  6"'-).  St. 
Matthew,  moreover,  records  the  same  distinction 
in  his  account  of  the  early  Galilaean  ministry 
(Bcufiovi^OfUpovs  Kal  ffcXrfviai^ofUvovi,  4**,  with  which 
cf.  Mk  1**"^).  We  may  also  note  in  passing  that 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  references  to  disease 
without  mention  of  these  agents  (cf.  c.q.  Mt  9*^"'^ 
Mk  7»-f ,  Lk  l7"-i»). 

Looking  then  at  this  last  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  noting  the  way  in  which  He  employed  the 
language  current  in  His  day  al)out  this  mysterious 
phenomenon,  we  perceive  Jesus'  knowletfge  to  be 
in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  His  countrymen. 
We  see  the  workings  of  that  love  which,  wliile  it 
appeals  to  man  as  he  is,  yet  ever  strives  to  draw 
him  upwards  by  grwlually  stripping  him  of  the 
clogging  weights  of  superstition  and  of  false  con- 
ceptions.   See  artt.  Demox,  Lunatic,  Possession. 

{c)  In  harmonj'  with  this  characteristic  habit  of 
Jesus  is  His  general  method  of  imparting  definite 
instruction.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  way  in  whicli  He,  not  content  with  telling 
His  hearers  directly  what  He  wishes  them  to 
know,  approaches  them  from  another  side  —  the 
side  of  reason  and  its  resultant  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  thought.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  not  a  Inxiy  of  precepts  like  the  Mosaic 
code,  so  much  as  a  series  of  paradoxes  which  arrest 
and  fix  the  attention,  calling  out  and  developing 
the    powers    of    rational    d(Kluction.      The    same 


feature  runs  through  the  parabolic  form  which 
His  teaching  so  largel^r  tooK,  and  which  was  so 
admirably  suited  to  maintain  the  studied  reserve 
in  the  content  of  His  communications.  Notice 
the  way  in  which  He  keeps  back,  all  through  the 
earliest  period  of  His  ministry,  the  revelation  of 
His  claims  to  be  the  Messiah  (xSlk  l^^S^^  8*>,  Lk4^\ 
cf.  Mt  12^«  8*  ete.);  and  even  te  the  Twelve  He 
does  not  impart  the  nature  of  those  claims  till 
they  slowly  worked  out  for  themselves  the  con- 
viction to  which  St.  Peter  gave  such  emphatic 
expression  at  Caesarea  Pliilippi  (Mk  8»=Mt  16"= 
Lk9*). 

(1)  Popularly  intelligible  and  highly  impressive, 
the  parables  of  Jesus  have  been  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  age.  The  OT  is  not  without 
examples  of  this  mode  of  teaching  (2  S  12^''^'  14*'*, 
1  K  20*'*,  Is  5^*'),  and  the  Rabbinical  writings 
afford  numerous  examples  of  parables  (see  Eders- 
heim.  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i. 
p.  580  f.)  some  of  which  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Jesus  (cf.  Midrash  on  Ca  1^). 
The  object  of  parabolic  teaching  was  twofold,  and 
was  thus  purposely  employed  by  Him  (Mt  13^*""). 
By^  it  He  meant  to  conceal  the  truth  *  from  the 
wise  and  clever  *  (i.irb  <ro<pwp  xal  cwrruv,  Mt  11"  [see 
Moffatt's  Histor,  NT^,  p.  316  f.]).  By  it  He  at 
the  same  time  intended  to  unfold  the  same  truth 
*  to  Imbes '  (vrfTrion).  According  to  the  Markan 
narrative,  there  was  an  adaptation  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  His  hearers  even  within  the  zone  of  His 
imrabolic  teaching.  He  did  not,  that  \A  to  say, 
employ  this  method  indiscriminately  or  harshly, 
but  in  a  tentative  and  gentle  fashion,  proportion- 
ate to  the  intelligences  of  those  who  neard  Him 
(Mk  4»). 

Such  was  the  aim  and  intention  of  Jesus  ;  and  in 
connexion  with  this  it  will  not  be  unimportant  to 
note  how,  as  His  experience  widened,  and  the 
stress  of  opi>osition  increased,  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  enmity  to  which  He  was  exposed  intensified, 
the  parable  enters  more  and  more  largely  into  His 
public  teaching,  and  gradually  assumes  a  more 
admonitory,  controversial,  and  sometimes  a  warn* 
ing  judicial  tone.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  up  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  exemplifying  this  Htatement, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  parables  grouped  in  Mt  13 
with  those  in  Lk  U^-"  13»-»  W^'^  W'^^  i»-«  19»-w 
ete.  will  show  the  gradual  development  of  method 
in  the  employment  of  the  parable  by  Jesus  to 
drive  home  the  meaning  of  His  message  to  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  His  hearers.  See 
Parable. 

(2)  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  parable,  the  fable,  the 
allegory,  and  other  forms  of  instruction  by  fi<jure, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Jesus  never  disdains 
to  use  popular  figurative  expressions  in  order  to 
point  the  truth  He  is  aiming  to  disclose.  Just  as 
m  its  outward  form  and  method  He  conformed  to 
the  usages  of  His  time  (cf.  Mt  5*,  Lk  4*,  Jn  8*, 
Mt  13"*  ete.),  so  in  His  choice  of  language  He  did 
not  disdain  to  employ  what  He  found  ready  to  His 
hand,  though  it  was  manifestly  imperfect.  He  did 
not,  for  example,  correct  the  popular  notions  as  to 
the  local  positions  of  Heaven  ana  Hades.  The  one 
was  regarded  as  being  situated  at  an  indefinite 
height  above  the  earth  (see  Ac  !*''•).  the  other  *  as 
a  dark  deep  underworld  in  which  the  deceased 
continued  to  exist'  (Salmond,  art.  *  Hades'  in 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  275).  The  ethical  teaching  of 
Jesus  IS  not  disturbed  by  these  crudities.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  He  uses  them  as  illustra- 
tions of  His  meaning.  Cai)emaum,  because  it 
rejected  the  unparalleled  opportunities  afforded 
by  His  presence  and  works,  He  addressed  with  the 
question,  *  Shalt  thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven  ?  * 
answering  it  Himself  at  the  same  time,  *Tlioa 
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shalt  go  down  to  Hades.'  The  idea  was  that  a 
complete  moral  and  spiritual  overthrow  awaited 
her,  whereas  she  might  have  enjoyed  the  full  and 
lofty  freedom  characteristic  of  tlie  atmosphere  of 
God's  presence  (see  Mt  ll23=Lk  10^«). 

The  expression  *  gates  of  Hades '  (Mt  16i<0  is  similarly  figura- 
tive, and  m  this  place  has  reference  to  the  forces  of  death  and 
spiritual  decay.  Here  there  is  an  incidental  reference  to  the 
general  belief  that  Hades  is  an  enclosed  prison-like  (cf.  the  iv 
fvkttxvot  1 P319)  abode  whose  inhabitants  are  locked  and  detained 
inside' its  gates  (cf.  Rev  lis  *  I  have  the  keys  of  Hades'),  while 
there  is  added  to  this  notion  the  further  thought  that  there  is 
even  in  Hades  a  broad  impassable  line  of  demarcation  (*  between 
us  and  you  a  g^^eat  gulf  is  fixed/  Lk  IG^  between  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  liv^  piously  here  and  those  whose  lives  were 
selfish  (cf.  Lk  23^  where  the  former  department  of  Hades  is 
called  *  Paradise  'X  In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  is  in- 
structive to  note  such  ideas  as  are  found  in  EInoch  22.  51.  63io 
102^  etc.,  where,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  lo<xUe  of  Sheol, 
the  general  description  is  very  similar  to  that  we  have  been 
discussing. 

(3)  One  of  the  traditional  forms  of  teaching  was 
by  the  employment  of  aphoristic  sa^rings,  such  as 
we  have  before  us  in  the  gnomic  wisdom  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  or  of  the  Flr^  Aboth  in  the  Mishna 
(Schiirer,  HJP  II.  iii.  pp.  23-32).  Jesus  uses  this 
method  with  wonderful  eitect,  as  we  see  especi- 
ally in  the  list  of  utterances  grouped  in  Mt  6-7, 
which  were  collected,  we  may  feel  sure,  from  many 
different  periods  of  Hb  ministry.  All  four  (rospefs 
aflbrd  examples  of  these  proverbial  expressions. 
Cf.  e,g.  Mk  2"-  a?  935. 4o  12"  1438^  Mt  22"  128<>,  Lk  12« 
16^",  and  the  unrecorded  saying  in  Ac  20^,  Jn  3*  4^ 
12^,  while,  in  this  Gospel,  Jesus  refers  explicitly  to 
a  proverb  current  in  His  time  ( '  Herein  is  the  saying 
true,'  Jn  4*^).  Very  striking  and  vivid  also  are  such 
timres  as  those  by  which  the  doctrine  or  teaching 
of  the  Pharisees  is  referred  to  by  the  word  *  leaven 
(Mk8^*),  His  own  suffering  by  the  words  *cup* 
and  *  baptism '  (Mk  10»,  cf.  Lk  12*w-),  the  relative 
positions  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace  by  the  words  *  children'  and  *  dogs'  (Mk  7^). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  striking  frequency 
in  this  mode  of  expression.  It  is  in  this  writing 
that  Jesus  speaks  or  Himself  as  *  the  way '  (^  b^biy 
Jn  14«),  *  the  light  of  the  world'  (8^^)^ » the  bread  of 
life'  (6»).  Hhe  vine'  (15»),  *the  door'  (10').  He 
speaks  of  His  work  as  Hb  Mneat'  (4**),  of  His 
lK)dy  as  *  thb  temple '  (2**).  Cf.  also  such  passages 
as  those  which  deal  with  the  second  birth  (3^),  the 
living  water  (4***),  the  heavenly  mansions  ( 14*),  and 
so  on.  In  all  this  we  observe  a  method  which  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  intellif^ence  of  those  He 
meant  to  instruct ;  and  this  is  still  more  emphati- 
cally the  case  when,  as  He  sometimes  does,  He 
ex])ands  these  figures  and  suniles  until  they 
assume  the  shape  of  allegories.  We  see  examples 
of  this  in  His  use  of  the  figure  of  *  the  shepherd ' 
(10»<»-),  *the  vine'  (15"^-),  *  the  light' (1236'-),  etc. 
No  one  who  has  ever  heard  these  can  fail  to 
admire  *the  wonderful  art  and  power  of  popular 
eloquence '  which  He  possessed.  It  was  precisely 
the  power  to  gain  the  attention  and  arouse  and 
retain  the  interest  of  the  i)eople  which  Jesus 
>vielded,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the 
willingness  and  eagerness  with  which  He  was 
Ibten^  to  by  the  proletariat  (Mk  12'^).  See  art. 
Wisdom. 

(4)  The  references  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  to 
natural  or  world-phenomena,  and  to  the  psycho- 
logical features  of  man's  being,  exhibit  the  same 
reserve,  the  same  restraint  in  correcting  popular 
notions,  the  same  frank  acceptance  of  current 
thought.  A  few  exaniples  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  completely  He  adapted  His  language 
to  the  limitations  of  contemporary  knowledge, 
(o)  God  makes  His  sun  to  rise  (Mt  5**) ;  lightning 
comes  out  of  the  east  and  takes  its  swift  journey 
towards  the  west  (Mt  24"),  or  it  falls  down 
straight  from  heaven  (Lk  10^®) ;  the  germ  of  life  in 
the  wheat-grain  is  brought  into  active  play  only 


by  the  death  of  the  seed  (Jn  12").  Even  the  sign* 
which  enabled  men  to  forecast  the  weather  were 
laid  by  Him  under  contribution  to  emphasize  a 
contrast  (Lk  12*"^*).  The  wind  blows  hither  and 
thither,  but  men  know  neither  its  beginning  nor 
its  ending  ( Jn  3^),  any  more  than  they  can  point  to 
the  origin  or  the  destiny  of  the  mysterious  ^oj^ 
&v(aO€Vf  the  reality  of  whose  exbtence  He  never- 
theless insists  cannot  be  doubted.  The  gradual 
growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  eludes  men's  ob- 
servation, just  as  that  of  the  planted  seed  does, 
which  receives  the  vital  principle  of  its  growth 
from  the  earth,  and  advances  steadily  thougli 
secretly  (Mk  4'""). 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  in  the  lost  two  cases  Jesus 
is  {minting  to  the  existence  of  a  wider  field  of  knowledge  into 
which  man  has  not  as  yet  entered.  At  the  same  time  He  seems 
to  include  Himself  in  the  number  of  those  who  'know  not '  the 
how  or  the  wherefore.  Ages  were  yet  to  pass  over  the  world 
before  men  discovered  the  laws  which  govern  the  relations  off 
natural  phenomena,  and  which  enable  them,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  to  predict  with  almost  infallible  certainty  their  regular 
sec^uence.  Jesus  consciously  recognized  that  it  was  no  part  of 
His  work  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  of  these 
subjects. 

(^)  The  same  trait  is  observable  in  His  refer- 
ences to  the  anthro^logical  ideas  of  His  time ; 
but  for  the  illustration  of  this  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  artt.  Flesh,  Heart,  Soul,  Spirit. 

iv.  The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the 
Messianic  EXPECTATIONS  op  His  time. —  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  Jesus'  attitude  towards 
Messianic  hopes  and  longings  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  attention 
of  the  student  is  at  once  arrested  by  His  obvious 
anxiety  during  the  early  periods  of  His  ministry 
to  conceal  from  the  general  public  His  claims  to 
the  Messiahship.  This  He  did  expressly  by  for- 
bidding the  open  proclamation  of  the  trutn  not 
merely  by  the  demoniacally  possessed  (Mk  1^  3", 
Mt  12'',  Lk  4*'),  but  also  by  those  amongst  His 
circle  of  disciples  who  grasped  the  purport  of 
His  teaching  and  the  secret  of  His  Personality 
(Mt  16»=Mk  8»»=Lk92i ;  Mt  17»=Mk  9»=Lk  ^). 
For  the  same  reason  He  courted  secrecy  in  the 
pnerformance  of  miraculous  cures,  and  enjoined 
silence  on  those  who  were  heale<l  (Mk  1^'*  5"**  7*  ' 
825- »  Mt9*>  8<).  Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
message  which  Jesus  came  to  deliver  where  the 
words  of  Mk  4^  (*  He  spake  the  word  unto  them 
as  they  were  able  to  hear  it ')  are  more  appropriate. 
The  declaration  of  His  Messiahship  was  gradual ; 
and  even  those  who  were  nearest  His  Person,  and  in 
closest  touch  with  His  teaching,  were  left  by  Him 
to  work  out  the  truth  slowly  and  by  degrees. 

(a)  Perhaps  the  self-chosen  title  *Son  of  Man,* 
by  which  He  is  styled  early  in  His  first  Galila?an 
ministry,  might  at  first  sight  contradict  this  state- 
ment (cf.  Mk2Jo=Mt9«=Lk5''";  Mk2«=Mtl2« 
=  Lk  6» ;  Mt  1232 = Lk  12io).  On  further  considera- 
tion, however,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jesus,  by  this 
designation  of  Himself,  had  a  twofold  object  in 
view — the  concealment  of  His  Messiahship  from 
the  many  who  were  not  ready  to  accept  His  inter- 
pretation of  its  meaning  and  purpose ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  unfolding  to  the  few  who  could 
bear  the  revelation,  of  the  character  of  His  Person 
and  His  work  as  shadowed  by  the  title  *Son  of 
Man.'    See  art.  Son  of  Man. 

{b)  The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  Jewish  Canon  of 
the  OT  must  not  be  left  out  of  account  when  con- 
sidering the  methods  of  His  public  teaching. 
Frankly,  the  belief  is  at  once  confessed  that  here 
also  He  'used  the  common  language  of  His  con- 
temporaries ill  regard  to  the  OT'  (Sanday,  Bamptaii 
Levi.  p.  414),  ana  in  accordance  with  tnis  we  can 
explain  the  words  which  St.  Luke  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  risen  Jesus,  where  the  tripartite  divi- 
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sion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  recognized — the  Law 
of  Mose.H,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  (24*^). 
With  this  we  may  compare  the  division  given  in 
the  Prolo^e  of  the  grandson  of  Jesus  ben  Sirach. 
Other  divisions  were  also  current,  as  *  Moses  and 
the  Prophets'  (Lk  16»-»^  24*'),  *the  Law  and  the 
Prophets*  (Lk  16^  Mt  7^^),  where  the  idea  is  the 
same,  namely,  the  entire  OT  as  then  existing.     In 

Jerfect  harmony  with  this  is  the  acceptance  bv 
esus  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Lk  16»-''  24««  Mt  198=Mk  10»-»,  Mk  12«=Lk 
2(F,  Jn  5^*7  719. 22f.),  and  the  Davidic  authorship, 
if  not  of  the  whole  Jewish  Psalter,  at  least  of 
many  of  the  Psalms  contained  therein  (Mk  12"'-  = 
Mt22*»ff-  =  Lk20^-'«^). 

(1)  Several  other  indications  there  are  which 
show  that  He  accepteil  not  only  the  general 
popular  belief  in  the  authenticity  ot  the  OT  books 
as  a  whole,  but  also  the  literal  genuineness  of  the 
stories  with  which  they  abound.  The  details  of 
the  narratives  of  the  Flood  and  Noah  (Mt  24*^^*  = 
Lk  11^'),  the  story  of  Jonah  and  his  adventures 
by  sea  as  well  as  in  Nineveh  (Mt  12*^*  16S  Lk 
11^- )»  are  utilized  by  Jesus  on  the  assumption  of 
their  genuine  historicity.  The  glory  of  Solomon's 
rei^,  that  heyday  of  Israelitisli  prosperity,  is 
incidentally  mentioned  by  Him  without  any  re- 
serve (Mt  6®  =  Lk  12^).  The  question  is  not,  as 
Dr.  Sanday  puts  it  {The  Oracles  of  God\  p.  Ill), 
whether  Jesus  *  accommodated  His  language  to 
current  notions,  knoicing  them  to  he  falsCy  but 
rather,  was  His  'accommodation'  or  'condescen- 
sion '  so  complete  that  He  never  entertained  any 
other  idea  as  to  the  character  of  these  narratives 
than  the  one  currently  held?  It  certainly  seems 
that  it  never  entered  into  His  mind  to  question 
their  historical  truth  ;  and  if  we  seek  for  the 
estimation  in  which  He  held  'the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,'  we  find  it  expressed  in  words  which,  if 
genuine,*  are  as  emphatic  as  any  that  are  to  be 
had.  Not  *  one  jot  or  one  tittle'  {lutra  fu  ^)  pUa  Kcpala) 
was  to  be  done  away  with  until  all  was  fulfilled  (Mt 
5^^).  Into  this  Jewish  idea  of  the  abiding  nature 
of  the  Law,  Jesus  characteristically  imported  a 
depth  of  meaning  which,  while  it  did  not  destroy, 
transmuted  its  whole  tenor,  giving  it  the  eternal 
significance  of  which  He  speaks  {i<Ais  B,y  wap^XSy  6 
o^pavdf  Kal  ij  yrj),  and  which  it  could  never  otherwise 
have  had.  This  habitual  method,  by  which  Jesus 
based  His  teaching  on  the  foundations  of  existing 
knowledge,  receives  some  illustration  from  tlie  way 
in  which  He  treats  the  story  of  Moses  and  the 
Bush  (Mk  12»=Lk  20",  cf.  Mt.  223i).  He  says 
nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  this  vision 
beyond  what  the  letter  of  the  narrative  expresses. 
He  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  sight  was  visible 
to  the  outward  eye  or  to  the  inward  spiritual 
understanding  alone.  Cf.  also  His  references  to 
the  brazen  serpent  (Jn  3"  12**). 

(2)  In  the  same  way,  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer,  we  are  to  interpret  the  reference  to  the 
authorship  of  Ps  110  (Mt  22*i-«=Mk  12»-37  =  Lk 
20*^"**).  There  were  three  distinct  ideas  current 
about  this  Psalm  which  Jesus  adopts  as  the 
groundwork  of  His  argument:  (i.)  it  was  Davidic, 
(li.)  it  was  written  by  David  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration  {Aa^ld  iv  Trvcvfian),  (iii.)  it  was  ex- 
plicitly Messianic.  If  Jesus  placed  the  imprimatur 
of  His  Divine  authority  upon  any  one  of  these 
notions,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  He  did  so  on 
all,  and  by  consequence  on  the  Messianic  ideas 
which  were  popularly  held,  and  which  doubtless 
were  supposed  to  l)e  favoured  by  Ps  110.  We 
know,  however,  that  He  habitually  discouraged 
the  popular  belief  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to  be  an 
eartnly  Sovereign  of  all-conquering  power,  which 
was  held  to  be  countenanced  by  the  words  of  this 

*  See  Hastings'  DD,  Extra  VoL  p.  24  f. 


Psalm  (cf.  Jn  6»  18*"-  and  Lk  IT^*).  There  is  no 
hint  given  by  any  of  the  three  Synoptists  that 
Jesus  correct^  these  Messianic  expectations  during 
the  course  of  the  argument.  His  purpose  was 
other  than  this,  'to  argue  from  the  contents'  of 
the  Psalm,  and  not  at  all  to  correct  ideas  as  to 
authorship  and  interpretation  (cf.  Driver,  LOT^ 
p.  363  n. ;  and  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  '  Psalms,'  in  the 
Cambridge  Bible,  Introd.  to  Ps  110). 

The  whole  edifice  so  laboriously  constructed  by  the  opponents 
of  a  rational  criticism,  on  the  basis  of  Jesus'  references  to  this 
Psalm  as  well  as  to  other  portions  of  OT  Scriptures,  falls  to  tiie 
ground  when  considerecl  beneath  'the  dry  light  of  reason.' 
The  following  words  of  Bishop  Gore  are  so  moderate  and  reason- 
able in  connexion  with  this  reference  of  Jesus  to  the  DavicUc 
authorship  of  Ps  110,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quotin^c 
them  in  full.  *  On  the  face  of  it,  the  argument  suggests  that 
the  Messiah  could  not  be  David's  Son,— ''if  David  c^eth  him 
Lord,  how  is  he  his  Son?"— but,  in  fact,  its  purpose  is  not  to 
prove  or  disprove  anything,  to  affirm  or  deny  anything,  but 
simply  to  press  upon  the  Pharisees  an  argument  which  their 
habitual  assumptions  ought  to  have  suggested  to  them  :  to 
confront  them  with  just  that  question,  which  they,  with 
their  principles,  ought  to  have  been  asicing  themselves'  {Bamp- 
Uni  Led.  p.  IdSX  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  truer  than  that 
both  'the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  have  (quoted  a  body  of 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  m  their  teacning 
they  had  any  wish  to  introduce  a  novel  theory  as  to  the  mean* 
ing  and  authority  of  that  collection.  Neither  the  Apostolic  writ- 
ings nor  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church  b^r  any  trace 
of  an  explicit  decision  given  by  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Apostles 
with  respect  to  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  still 
less  of  a  decision  which  would  have  the  effect  of  formally 
correcting  opinions  which  obtained  in  the  Jewish  world '  (Loisy, 
Caiu/n  de  rAneien  Tettajn^tU,  p.  97). 

V.  Summary  and  Conclusion.— In  summing 
up  and  reviewing  tlie  conditions  under  which  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and 
the  relation  in  which  that  teaching  stood  to  the 
human  race,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
passage  fipni  a  little  work  of  the  last-named 
writer  {VEvangile  et  VSglise),  though  he  is  there 
dealing  w^ith  a  very  different  problem : — 

*  Nothing  could  make  Jesus  other  than  a  Jew.  He  was  only 
man  under  condition  of  belonging  to  one  branch  of  humanity. 
In  that  in  which  He  was  bom,  the  branch  that  may  well  be 
said  to  have  carried  in  it  the  reli^pous  future  of  the  world,  this 
future  was  known  in  quite  a  precise  manner,  by  the  hope  of  the 
reign  of  God,  by  the  symbol  of  the  Messiah.  He  who  was  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  could  enter  on  His  office  only  by 
assuming  the  position  of  Messiah  and  by  presenting  Himself  as 
the  Founder  of  the  Kingdom,  come  to  accomplish  the  hope  of 
Israel.  The  Gospel,  appearing  in  Judaaa,  and  unable  to  appear 
elsewhere,  was  oound  to  be  conditioned  by  Judaism.  Its 
Jewish  exterior  is  the  human  body,  whose  Divine  soul  is  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus.  But  take  away  Uie  body,  and  the  soul  will 
vanish  in  the  air  like  the  lightest  breath.  Without  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  the  Gospel  would  have  been  but  a  metaphysical 
possibility,  an  inviHible,  intangible  essence,  even  unintelligible, 
for  want  of  a  definition  appropriate  to  the  means  of  knowledge, 
not  a  living  and  conquering  reality.  The  Gospel  will  always 
need  a  body  to  be  human.  Having  become  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tian people,  it  has  corrected  in  the  interpretation  certain  parts 
of  its  Israelitish  symbolism.  None  the  less  it  remains  the 
shadowy  representation  of  the  great  myster}*,  God  and  the 
Providential  destiny  of  man  and  of  humanity,  because  it  is  a 
representation  always  striving  after  perfection,  inadequate  and 
insufficient.  This  is  the  mystery  that  Jesus  revealed,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  revealed,  and  under  the  conditions  which  made 
revelation  possible.  It  may  be  said  that  Christ  lived  it  as  much 
as  He  made  it  manifest.' 

The  present  ^vriter  has  no  intention  of  entering 
into  the  very  difficult  and  much-debated  question 
of  the  connexion  between  Jesus*  ideas  of  *  the 
kingdom  of  God'  (or  *of  heaven')  during  the 
early  and  the  later  periods  of  His  active  ministry, 
or  how  far  the  latter  was  a  development  of  the 
former ;  nor  again  to  inquire  as  to  the  period  when 
it  dawned  upon  His  consciousness  that  His  death 
was  the  condition  upon  which  its  inauguration 
and  subsequent  life  rested.  Broadly  speaking,  a 
line  of  demarcation  might  be  drawn  through  the 
life  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  cutting  it  into  two 
fairly  well  marked  divisions  at  the  time  of  the 
Petrine  confession  and  the  Transfiguration.  After 
these  events  Jesus  began  to  concentrate  His 
teaching  more  especially  upon  the  circle  of  dis- 
ciples gathered  closely  round  Him.     It  was  then 
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that  He,  in  solemn  and  almoHt  H«d  foreboding, 
■warned  Ilia  followers  of  tiie  events  ivliich  were 
soon  to  try  His  own  lidelity  to  the  cause  ■which  He 
BO  constantly  and  fearlessly  championed,  and 
which  were  to  put  their  faith  to  a.  most  cruel 
test.  We  are  indebted  to  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  for  the  aerieB  of  dU(:oarae9  in  wliich  He 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  and  encourage  His 
disciples  a^inst  the  cominc  time  of  trial.  From 
lliese  we  Rather  that  JesuB  looked  forward  to  the 
establishment,  on  the  basis  of  His  own  life,  of  a 
kin}.'dom  amongst  men  which  was  to  carry  on  His 
teaching,  even  as  it  received  the  truth  at  the 
hands  of  Hia  Spirit.  The  time  had  not  as  yet 
arrived  when  tliey  could  assimilate  the  fnll  self- 
revelation  of  God  (Jn  16"),  but  as  their  experience 
widened  and  tlieir  understandings  became  enlarged, 
they  would  be  made  the  reeijiiente  i>t  'all  the 
tmth'  (¥.".  ct.  also  15").  That  He  looked 
beyond  the  lives  of  those  whom  He  thus  addressed 
will  not,  we  think,  be  disputed  (cf.  tit  rhr  alum, 
M").  Certainly  His  words  were  so  interpreteil  by 
His  followers  (see  .Mt  28*':  ct.  18»  Jn  U>  17'*. 
Ac  2").  We  are  thus  emlwldened  to  state  onr 
belief  that  this  plan  uf  Divine  self- accommodation 
enters  into  the  verj;  centre  of  the  life  of  .leaus 
Himself,  and  that  it  is  the  plan  by  which  tlie 
world  has  received  its  education  from  the  be- 
ginning even  till  these  latter  days. 

'Each  of  theni  [Biptiam,  Temptation,  and  Tranafl|ninitJon  of 
Jc«EV|  CDDBtitul«i  a  nitHiitnt,  and  a  momcnb  importinL  nnv 
■upn-nii,  in  (he  dpiietotmiont  of  the  Hmn»iiitj-  ol  our  tori 
Thai  lor  the  ulliniato,  tHvlne  ooDnimmatlan  ucompllahed  In 
ths  g«n1en  and  an  the  cro«  He  wu  pRporlns  all  His  Ills  Idiik, 

lirepund,  by  which  that  (levelopment  wh  set  lorvord :  that  wo 
can  tas  Him  in  eooh  of  the  three  pan  from  alaffa  to  w^-doflnud 
BUn  ot  that  laoomprehenllble  pnKw  which  &  Indicated  in  the 
EpbUe  (o  the  Hebnvra,  when  He  u  spoken  of  as  "leonilnK 
oMdienoc,"  .  .  .  That  thii  trrowth  .  .  .  should  have  vone  on  Ui 
the  end  ot  HIb  ille  ii  Inllaell  no  more  marvellous  or  more 
Tnyatcrioui  than  that  it  ■houlit  ever  have  lieen  jxHaible,  and 
have  taken  place '(C^  9lian.  Aeu.,  July  1001,  piL  S03-I). 

Tl)e  question  naturally  arises  at  this  stage.  How 
far  is  tliis  Divine  method  of  educating  humanity 
to  enter  into  the  conscious  active  life  of  the  teach- 
ing 'Body  of  Christ'  (Eph.  4")I  How  is  the 
Clinrcli  to  e.vercise  her  functions  aa  the  guide  and 
instructress  of  the  roceT  Is  she  to  draw  tines  of 
distinction  between  those  who  'are  able  to  bear' 
the  fulness  of  the  faith  delivered  to  her  keeping, 
and  those  whose  receptive  faculties  she  oonsiders 
are  not  fitted  to  receive  such  revelation  T  How  far 
is  she  to  iiractise  the  doctrine  of  economy  or 
reserve  in  liisc losing  to  men  'the  faith  which  was 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints' !(Jude').  That 
grave  dan^rs  await  a  policy  which  seema  to  put 
BDcb  judicial  authority  into  the  hands  of  men,  is 
not  to  be  denied  ;  nor  can  we  slint  our  eyes  to  the 
tendency  which  such  a  course  foster;*,  to  hold  up 
different  standards  of  belief  and  practice  before 
different  minds.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  sliut 
OUT  eyes  to  the  sod  phenomenon  of  a  rent  and  dis- 
tracted Christendom,  which  necessarily  implies 
inability  somewhere  to  grasp  the  fundamenlal 
verity  of  Christian  life  [cf.  Jn  13*).  Imperfect 
belief  and  faith  are  the  causes  to  which  must  be 
attributed  the  vital  as  well  as  the  minor  differences 


svmpathetiD  endeavour  on  each  side  to  understand 
tne  other's  point  of  view,  seem  to  be  the  only 
Avorthy  methods  of  continuing  the  work  of  love 
begun  by  Jesua,  It  seniUB,  indeed,  to  be  the 
method  which,  springing  from  the  love  fur  men 
which  He  inculcated,  Uu  beiiueathed  to  His  I«acli- 
ing  Body,  We  are,  however,  bound  to  admit  that 
those  occupTin)*  the  position  of  Doetorcs  taleaia 
have  not  alwuvFi  inarched  in  the  van  of  human 
progres.1,  and  t1iat  often  they  have  adopted  the 
T61e    of   iiliacurautl^ts  where    tlie   discoieries   of 


almost  irrevocably  to  a  false  and  transient  philo- 
sophy, to  a  weak  and  untenable  exegetical  prooess, 
when  she  was  forced  by  the  onward  march  of  God's 
self- revelation,  grasped  and  promulgated  in  the 
teeth  of  opiKwition  and  oblootty  by  the  brightest 
intetlectfl  amongst  her  (children,  to  review  her 
position,  to  reject  old  prejudices,  and  to  bring  her 
mterpretation  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
into  line  with  the  neiver  discoveries  which  are  so 
constantly  revealing   to   men's  minds  wider  and 

?rofounder  ideoA  of  the  condescending  love  of  God. 
he  chief  object  for  which  the  Church  exists  is, 
while  'reproving,  rebuking,  exhorting'  (cf.  2Ti 
4*),  to  interpret  the  Incarnation  as  it  bears  on 
maJi'a  life,  and  on  the  destiny  of  the  world  and  the 
race,  in  the  light  of  an  ever-increasing  knowledge. 
Her  business  is  not  ho  much  to  keep  back  the  pro- 
founder  mysteries  of  a  gradnally  accumulating 
revelation  from  the  minds  of  '  the  weak'  (1  Co  8*), 
aa  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  entire  man, 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  so  that  all  may  learn 
that  there  is  no  department  of  human  life  which 
has  not  its  own  intimate  relationsliip  to  the  Incar- 
nate Son  of  God. 
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Tile  reader  li  olio  recommended  to  reler  to  inch  articles  in 
ttie  Eacfc  BiU.tM  'Demons,'  116-10,  and  'Satan,'  H 6-8. by 
J.Mosrie.oDd  Jaiichu'sut. 'Poiables.'  See al»  Charles,  TAs 
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J,  K.  Willis. 
iCCUSATIOHB.— See  Trial  (of  Jesu.s). 

ACHIH  ('Axtl^V— An  ancestor  of  Joseph,  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  (1").  The  name  may  be  a  shortened  form 
of  JeAoiarhim,  or  it  may  be  for  Ahiam  (cf.  1  Ch 
1 1")  or  JaMn  (cf.  Gn  iO"). 

ACTIVITT.— 1.  The  period  of  our  Lord's  activity 
is,  in  other  words,  that  of  His  ministry,  in  the  fnl- 
lilment  of  which  His  activity  was  exliibited.  Its 
duration  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  relevant  only  so 
far  as  it  compresses  into  one  year  the  recorded 
details,  or  extends  them  to  the  traditional  three- 
In  any  case  the  records  are  in  no  sense  exhaustive. 
Manifold  ministries  are  expressed  in  few  words 
(Mt  4'°-"  IS",  Lk  4"  8',  Jn  4'  etc.J;  a  complete 
account  ia  beyond  an  Evangelist's  scope  ( Ju  20»- ''), 
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and  would  be  voluminous  (21^).  This  is  said  of 
things  done  '  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples '  ( Jn 
20**^),  and  we  cannot  suppose  they  saw  or  Knew  all 
that  Jesus  did.    See  art.  Ministry. 

In  fact,  we  possess  no  more  than  specimens  of 
Christ's  labours;  but  these,  no  douot,  are  so 
selected  as  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  wliole. 
In  this  connexion  the  first  Sabbath  at  Cai)emaum 
(of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  Mk  1^'*'S 
Lk  4*^"**)  has  well  been  pointed  to  as  a  siiecimen 
day.  Some  details  of  the  Son  of  Man's  toilsome 
life — wearying  journeys  (Jn  4'),  rising  *a  great 
wliile  before  tlay '  (Mk  I'*)-— may  be  in  themselves 
not  much  more  than  features  of  Oriental  life: 
others  —  'nowhere  to  lay  his  head'  (Mt  8*) — 
cannot  be  so  explained.  Day  to  Him  meant  work. 
The  Father's  work  war  both  a  daily  neccKsity  ( Jn 
9*)  and  His  very  *  meat '  (4^).  Its  substance  was 
twofold :  ( 1 )  the  general  work  of  evangelizing  and 
healing;  (2)  the  special  work  of  training  others, 
the  Twelve  (Mk  3"  6'  etc.)  and  the  Seventy  (Lk 
10*),  and  superintending  their  efforts.  Similarly 
we  ma^  regard  as  twofold  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  carried  on  :  (1)  the  noi^tnal  conditions, 
ever  varying,  of  the  day  (Sabbath  or  week-day), 
the  place  (synacogue.  Temple  or  open-air)  and 
the  liearerH  (nmltitudes  or  individuabt) ;  (2)  tlie 
abnomud  conditions,  created  by  the  presence  of 
opponenU)  (Mt  l2*®-»*-»*-^  etc.),  or  of  crowds  who 
clung  to  Him  sometimes  for  days  together  (Mt  15^, 
Mk  8').  Under  suchprewure  there  was  often  no 
leisure  to  eat  (Mk  3^  6*^).  Night  did  not  mean 
sleep,  but  was  given  largely  to  prayer  (Mt  14^, 
Lk  6"  92"  22»^>),  till  His  exhausted  nature,  finding 
opportunity  for  reiK)se,  could  sleep  undisturbed 
even  by  a  storm  (Mk  4^,  Lk  8^).  More  tlian  once 
His  disciples  (accustomed  by  their  tiade  to  night- 
watches,  Lk  5^)  proved  unecjual  to  the  strain  of 
wakefulness  (Lk  IF,  Mk  U^-^).  His  friends, 
fearing  a  mental  breakdown,  came  to  restrain 
Him  by  force  (Mk  3^^).  It  would  bo  hazardous  to 
estimate  degrees  of  spiritual  activity  In'  the  pre- 
carious test  of  numerical  results  ( Jn  12^'**),  but  it 
is  noticeable  that  at  one  time  He  made  more  dis- 
ciples than  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  4*). 

Certain  limitations  of  Christ's  activity  are  clear 
and  significant.  ( 1 )  In  scope  it  was  confined  to  *  tlio 
house  of  Israel,'  more  esi)ecially  its  'lost  slieep' 
(Jn  1*^,  Mt  15**).  A  few  outsiders  (Gentiles  and 
proselytes)  came  within  its  range ;  but  these  were 
exceptional  (Mt  H'^^  15",  Lk  17",  Jn  4»  12»-ai). 
(2)  In  development  it  was  regulated  by  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  Divine  plan,  frequently  referred  to  by  such 
expressions  as  *my  hour'  (Jn  2*  7*  8*  13*  etc.), 
*  my  time '  (Mt  26",  Jn  7*).  (3)  In  operation  it  was 
morally  conditioned  by  the  existence  (or  otherwise) 
of  a  certain  measure  of  rei'eptiveness  (Mk  6^). 

In  reference  to  the  source  of  His  activity,  it  must 
be  noted:  (1)  that  it  was  always  and  essentially 
associated  with  times  of  retirement  and  prayer 
(Mk  1»  3»  6«9»  etc.);  (2)  that  ite  manifestation 
is  directly  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Sjjirit  (Mt 
12*,  Lk  4**  etc.);  and  (3)  that,  in  its  miraculous 
exercise,  there  is  indicated  (at  least  once)  a  i>ercep- 
tion  that  *  i>ower  had  gone  out '  (Mk  5*>,  Lk  8**). 

2.  In  the  Cliristian  course,  energy  is  constantly 
commanded  (Mt  IV-,  Mk  13=»,  Lk  13*»).  Yet  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  Clirist's  estimate  of 
human  character  the  active  qualities  seem  some- 
times to  be  depreciated  in  comparison  with 
the  passive,  contemplative,  and  devotional.  The 
latter  attain  to  *the  gootl  part*  (Lk  10M-«),  and 
find  their  place  in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  5^"*-).  See, 
further,  Character  (Cliristian). 

8.  Finally,  the  believer's  view  of  Christ  is  not, 
in  the  Gospels,  primarily  directed  to  His  active 
labours.  Such  things  are  the  record  of  an  Aix)stle 
(2 Cor  6^'^  ete.)  rather  than  a  Saviour:    accord- 


ingly, if  with  tlie  account  of  our  Lord's  active 
labours  we  measure  that  of  His  I'aeusion,  both  as 
to  general  proportion  and  minutito  of  detail,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Gospel  picture  the 
Passion,  and  not  the  activity,  occupies  the  fore- 


ground. 


F.  S.  Kaxkex. 


ACTS  OF  THE  AP08TLE8.-The  aim  of  this 
article  is  to  answer  the  question.  What  does  the 
Acts  of  the  A])06tle8  say  of  Christ  ? ;  othemose  ex- 
pressed. How  IS  the  Book  of  Acts  related  to  *  the 
gospel  ? '  or.  What  is  *  the  gospel '  of  the  Acts  ?  We 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  book— 
for  St.  Luke  or  some  other  disciple  of  St.  Paul 
did  not  compose  it,  but  merely  supplied  valuable 
materials  for  its  composition— out  his  religious  in- 
dividuality may  be  ascertained  from  his  work  witli 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions just  stated.  The  problem  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  the  author  can  hardly  have 
wTitten  before  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  and  thus 
cannot  reckon  himself  among  the  first  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  (Lk  1").  \\  hat  then  is 
the  picture  of  Christ  that  stami)s  itself  on  the 
heart  of  a  man  of  the  second  generation?  Has 
this  man  anything  new,  anything  unique,  to  tell 
us  of  Him? 

Before  wo  go  on  to  answer  this  question,  we 
must  make  it  clear  to  ourselves  that  our  author, 
in  what  he  writes,  does  not  always  s|>eak  in  his 
oicn  person.  From  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  we 
know  to  what  an  extent  he  is  dependent  on  sources. 
This  may  be  observed  and  proved  in  iiarticular 
instances  by  a  close  comparison  with  St.  Mark  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  discourses)  with  St.  Matthew. 
In  the  Gospel  he  is  almost  entirely  a  mere  retailer 
of  oldet  tradition,  and  the  lineaments  of  his  own 
i)ers(mality  scarcely  come  into  view.  There  can 
oe  no  douot  that  likewise  in  the  Acts  he  largely 
reproduces  early  tradition,  that  he  makes  use  of 
sources,  sometimes  copying  them  in  full,  at  other 
times  abbreviating  or  expanding  them,  grouping 
them  and  editing  both  tlieir  language  and  tneir 
contents.  Modem  criticism,  however,  has  reached 
the  conviction  that  in  this  second  work  more  of  the 
author's  idiosyncrasy  is  to  be  detected  than  in  his 
GoMi)el.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  notions  which  reveal  to 
us  the  educated  writer  of  the  last  decacle  of  the 
1st  cent,  from  those  passages  in  which  the  role  is 
played  by  early  |X)pular  tradition. 

'fhe  authors  personality  undoubtedly  shows 
itself  more  strongly  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
])art  of  the  book,  but  most  clearly  in  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  arranged  in  these  two  j>arts,  so 
tliat  the  first  is  dominated  by  the  i>erson  of  Peter 
and  the  second  by  that  of  Paul.  To  tiim  the  Church 
restfi  u}X)n  the  foundation  of  the  AiKmtles  and 
prophets  (cf.  Eph  2'** 3*)— not  uiKin  one  Apostle,  as 
in  Mt  16^**,  but  ujKin  the  two  great  leaders,  the  Iiead 
of  the  primitive  Churcli  who  by  a  Divine  disjjensa- 
tion  was  led  to  engage  in  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  great  Ajjostle  of  the  heathen  world  who  by 
Divine  guidance  had  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own 
people  and  l)etake  himself  to  tlie  Gentiles.  *  Peter 
and  Paul '  is  the  watchword,  tlie  shibboleth  of  the 
Koman  Church,  as  we  find  again  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  Clement. 

It  is  especially  in  the  speeches  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book  that  the  author  reveals  his 
conception  of  Christianity.  When  St.  Paul  dis- 
courses (Ac  24**)  of  *the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,'  the 
subjects  of  his  address  are  given  in  v.**  as  *  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.' 
This  future  and  not  distant  jiulgment  is  also  the 
j)oint  that  forms  the  climax  of  St.  Paul's  address 
at  Athens  (17^) :  *  He  hath  api)ointed  a  day  in  the 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,' 
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and  immediately  thereafter,  *  by  a  man  whom  he 
hath  (thereto)  ordained,  having  given  him  his 
credentials  before  all  men  by  having  raised  him 
from  the  dead.'  This  last  is  the  essentially  new 
point  in  contradistinction  from  the  Jewish  preach- 
ing in  the  Diaspora.  That  there  is  to  be  a  judg- 
ment of  the  world  had,  indeed,  been  already 
declared,  but  that  the  Judge  'appointed  by  Goa 
over  living  and  dead*  (10**)  is  already  present  in 
heaven  (S'"),  has  already  been  manifestea  on  earth 
(1»  lO**"),  and  accredited  by  God  through  an  un- 
precedented miracle — this  is  the  cardinal  and  sig- 
nificant message  of  the  Apostles.  Now,  it  is 
notewortliy  how  the  author  of  the  Acts  gives 
point  and  practical  application  to  this  generally 
accepted  idea.  The  resurrection  of  Jes^iis  is  the 
main  content  of  the  Apostolic  preax^hing,  so  much 
so  that  in  1^  the  Apostles  are  roundly  designated 

*  witnesses  of  the  resurrection.*  In  the  eyes  of  our 
author  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  the  gos])el  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jestis  is  implied  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general.  What  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  15^*"^')  seeks  to  prove  to  his  readers,  is 
to  our  author  self-evident:  the  one  special  case 
implies  tlie  general.  This  is  plainly  declared  in 
Ac  4*'*  '  they  proclaimed  in  Jesus  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.*  So  also  in  W^  *he  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,*  and  in  v.^  *  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead*  is  the  point  in  St.  Paul's 
address  on  which  the  Athenians  fix.  Before  the 
Sanhedrin  St.  Paul  declares :  *  Touching  the  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  caU^  in  ques- 
tion *  (23*) ;  to  Felix  he  says :  *  I  have  the  hope 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just 
and  of  the  unjust*  (24").  The  latter  passage  is 
specially  important  because  in  it  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism  is  defined  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  really  no  essential  difierence  between 
them.  St.  Paul,  like  his  accusers,  serves,  although 
after  the  new  *  Way,*  the  God  of  the  fathers  (v.^) ; 

*  for  the  hope  of  Israel  *  he  bears  his  chain  (28**). 


(26*).  Hence  also  the  Pharisees,  who  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  appear  as  the  party 
favourable  to  Christianity ;  whereas  the  Sadducees, 
who  say  that  *  there  is  no  resurrection,*  are  its 
enemies  (23*).  Resurrection,  then,  is  the  main 
theme  of  the  new  message,  hence  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  bears  the  designation  *  words  of  this 
Life  *  (5^0).  The  Risen  One  is  *  the  Prince  of  Life  * 
(3**).  By  His  resurrection  and  exaltation  He  is 
proved  to  be  the  Saviour  (aurHipy  the  term  best 
answering  our  author's  purpose,  and  most  intel- 
ligible to  the  Greeks  of  the  time,  6^-  IS^) ;  the 
'word*  is  the  'word  of  salvation*  (13-*);  and  the 
whole  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  might  have  this 
motto  prefixed  :  *  In  none  other  is  there  salvation, 
and  neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven, 
that  is  given  among  men,  wherein  we  must  be 
saved*  (4'2).  This  religion  is  proved  to  be  the 
superior  of  all  earlier  ones,  superior  alike  to  the 
darkness  of  heathendom  (26**)  and  to  Judaism,  in 
this,  that  it  tells  of  a  Saviour  who  saves  alive.  The 
method  is  described  in  10*^  13*'*  26**  as  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  or,  to  use  the  designation  adopted  in 
one  of  St.  Paul's  addresses,  'justification  *  (13**). 

But  wlio  now  is  the  Judge  and  Saviour  accredited 
by  the  resurrection?  It  is  very  characteristic  of 
our  author  that  in  those  passages  where  for  the 
most  part  it  is  himself  that  speaks,  e.g.  in  the 
speeches  put  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  Iwfore 
Agripi»a  or  Felix  or  Festus  (chs.  22.  23),  we  scarcely 
hear  of  the  earthly  Jesus  but  of  the  heavenly  Lord. 
The  appearance  oi  the  Exalted  One  near  Damascus 
is  tlie  great  matter  whicli  St.  Paul  has  to  com- 
municate to  his  countrymen  and  to  tlie  Jewish 


king.  It  is  the  heavenly  Lord  that  permeates  the 
life  of  His  Church  and  His  apostles,  the  Kvpios  on 
whom  Christians  believe.  This  Divine  name  is 
very  often  applied  in  the  Acts  to  God,  but  not 
infrequently  als6  to  Christ.  Thus  the  Exalted 
Christ,  worting  miracles  from  heaven  by  His  name 
(9**),  accredited  by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection, 
and  destined  to  come  again  with  judgment  and 
salvation,  occupies  the  central  point  of  the  faith  of 
our  author. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our 
author  had  no  interest  in  the  earthly  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  As  the  heavenly  Christ  says  to  Saul, 
'  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest  * 
(22*),  so  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts  '  the  Christ*  and 
*  Jesus  *  constitute  an  inseparable  unity.  He  inter- 
changes freely  such  expressions  as  '  proclaimed 
unto  them  the  Christ  *  (8°)  and  '  preached  unto  him 
Jesus*  (v.») ;  cf.  6«  *to  preach  Christ  Jesus*  (RV 
'Jesus  [as]  the  Christ'),  9^  '  proclaimed  Jesus  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God,*  18'  '  testifying  to  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.*  And  as  our  author  in 
his  Gospel  narrative  already  calls  Jesus  '  Lord,*  it 
is  always  of  the  Exalted  One  that  he  thinks  even 
when  communicating  what  he  knows  of  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus.  More  than  once  he  defines  the  con- 
tents of  the  Apostolic  preaching  as  'the  things 
concerning  Jesus*  (18^)  or  'the  things  concerning 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  (28*^),  and  this  concise 
formula  embraces  far  more  than  one  might  infer 
from  the  meagre  sketehes  of  St.  Paul's  address  in 
1324-80  or  St.  Peter's  in  lO^^^.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  first  readers  of  the  Acts,  Theophilus 
in  particular,  when  this  work  came  into  their 
hands,  were  already  acquainted  with  the  Third 
Gospel,  and  would  thus,  by  means  of  the  full  details 
supplied  in  it,  unconsciously  clothe  with  meaning 
the  brief  formulae  in  question.  Still  more  varied 
was  the  knowledge  which  our  author  possessed  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  for  he  was  acquainted  not  only 
with  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  but  with  other  writings 
which  he  utilized  merely  for  extracts;  and  how 
manifold  may  have  been  the  oral  tradition  current 
at  the  same  time,  which  he  made  use  of  in  an 
eclectic  fashion  I  The  whole  of  this  copious  tradi- 
tion we  must  think  of  as  forming  the  background 
of  the  Acts  if  we  are  to  appreciate  rightly  ito 
picture  of  Christ. 

A  special  charm  of  the  Lukan  writings  arises 
from  tne  fact  that  the  author,  with  all  his  culture 
and  Greek  sympathies,  has  had  the  good  taste  to 
retain  in  large  measure  the  peculiar,  un-Greek, 
popular  Palestinian  character  of  his  sources, 
and  that  both  in  language  and  contents.  Some 
scholars,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  he  himself 
deliberately  produced  the  colouring  appropriate  to 
place  and  time,  as  in  the  case  of  an  artificial 
patina.  But  this  view  is  untenable.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  are  ex- 
amined, the  deeper  becomes  the  conviction  that  the 
author  worked  upon  a  very  ancient  tradition  which 
he  has  preserved  in  his  own  style.  As  in  the  early 
narratives  of  his  Gospel  he  preserves  almost  unim- 
paired the  colouring  and  tone  of  Jewish-Christian 
piety  without  any  admixture  of  Groeco-Grentile- 
Chnstian  elements,  so  also  in  the  Acts,  especially 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  he  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  tne  original  picture  of  the  religious  con- 
ceptions and  the  piety  of  the  earliest  Christian 
community  in  Jerusalem.  We  are  far  from  be- 
lieving that  everything  here  related  is  '  historical  * 
in  the  strict  sense.  For  instance,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  actual  speeches 
of  St.  Peter  have  been  preserved  verbatim ;  all  we 
assert  is  that  these  chapters  are  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  early  Jewisli  Christianity. 
Very  specially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Christology. 
For  such  a  doctrine  of  Christ  as  is  represented  by 
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the  Petrine  diAcourses  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
the  Church  after  the  time  of  St.  Paul  and  at  the 
time  when  the  Fourth  (ioHpel  was  written.  After 
the  kenosis  doctrine  of  St.  Pq.ul  had  been  pro- 
pounded, and  then,  as  its  counterpart,  the  Johannine 
picture  of  Christ,  in  which  also  the  earthly  Jesus 
wears  the  '  form  of  God,*  had  taken  hold  of  men's 
minds,  a  Christology  such  as  the  first  part  of 
the  Acts  exhibits  could  not  have  been  deviBed. 
But  we  are  grateful  to  the  author  for  having  pre- 
served to  us  a  picture  of  that  earliest  mode  of 
thought.     Let  us  examine  its  main  features. 

We  may  use  as  a  collateral  witness  the  words  of 
the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Lk  24}%  for 
it  is  a  mere  accident,  so  to  speak,  that  this  story 
is  found  in  the  Gospel  and  not  in  the  Acts :  '  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  prophet  (dH)/)  xpo^TTnys), 
mighty  in  deed  and  word  nefore  God  ana  all  the 
|)eople.*  So  also  He  is  described  by  St.  Peter : 
'Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  unto 
you  by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you'  (Ac 
2=").  The  peculiarity  of  this  last  statement  is  that 
the  wonders  and  signs  are  not  attributed  to  Jesus 
Himself :  God  wrought  them  through  Him  ;  He 
was  simply  God's  organ  or  instrument.  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  in  another  passage  (lO^^),  where 
it  is  declared  that  in  His  gomg  about  and  in  His 
deeds  God  was  with  Him,  In  ix>th  instances  the 
conception  comes  out  clearly  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
chosen  and  specially  favoured  of  God.^  There  is 
not  a  word  in  all  tliese  discourses  of  a  Divine  birth, 
no  word  of  a  coming  down  from  heaven  or  of  a 
'  Son  of  God '  in  a  physical  or  sui)ematural  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  Jesus  is  called  more  than  once 
*  the  Ser\ant  of  God '  (3''- «  4«).  This  designation 
suggests  a  prophet,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Jesus  is 
directly  charac^terized  as  a  prophet  when  in  4'^  the 
words  of  Dt  18'**  "'•  are  applied  to  Him.  At  the 
same  time  He  is  no  ordinary  prophet,  but  the  pro- 

Shet  like  unto  Moses  ;  He  is  the  second  Moses  pre- 
icted  by  Moses  himself. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Was  Jesus  then  nothing 
more  than  this  to  the  earliest  disciples,  was  He  not 
to  them  the  Messiah  ?  In  a  certain  sense — yes,  and 
in  another  sense — no.  Certainly  He  had  received 
the  kingly  anointing  (10^);  but,  as  David  was 
anointed  long  before  he  received  the  kingdom,  so 
Jesus  was  from  the  time  of  His  baptism  a  king, 
indeed,  but  a  secret  one  with  an  invisible  crown. 
The  primitive  Jewish-Christian  Church  was  far 
from  saying  :  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  He  journeyed 
through  the  land  teaching  and  healing,  vas  the 
Messiah  ;  no.  He  was  then  merely  the  One  destined 
for  lordship.  It  was  only  at  a  later  i>erio<l  that 
He  receivea  the  crown,  namely  at  His  resurrection 
and  exaltation.  Here  comes  into  view  tlie  saying 
of  St.  Peter  in  Ac  2-"*,  which  is  a  gem  to  the  his- 
torian of  primitive  Christianity  :  '  This  Jesus  hath 
God  made  both  Lord  and  Christy'  namely  by  exalt- 
ing Him  to  His  ri^ht  hand  (v.**)  and  thereby  ful- 
filRng  the  words  of  Ps  110*  'Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand.'  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  marks  His  ascen- 
sion of  the  throne  ;  now  He  has  l)ecome  in  reality 
what  since  His  baptism  He  was  in  claim  and 
anticipation— *  the  Anointetl.'  Now  for  the  first 
time  tlie  name  *  I^rd '  is  fully  appropriate  to  Him. 
This  is  the  princi]>al  extant  proof  passage  for  the 
earliest  Christ oloijij.  It  reveals  to  us  the  concep- 
tions of  the  primitive  Church,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  still  underlie  the  teaching  even  of  St.  Paul. 
For,  in  spite  of  his  a<ivance<l  sjieculations  on  the 
subject  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  his  d<K*trine  of  pre- 
existence  and  liis  cosmological  Christolog}',  the 
Apostle  holds  fast  in  Ko  1^  and  Fh  2^  to  the  notion 
that  Jesus  became  *  Son  of  God  in  iK)\vpr'  through 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  was  invested 
vith  the  title  'Lord'  at  liis  exaltation.     To  the 


same  effect  St.  Paul  in  Ac  13"  applies  the  words  of 
Ps  27  (*  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee')  not  to  the  birth  nor  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  biit  to  the  day  of  His  resurrection  and  exalta- 
tion. With  this  fundamental  passage  corresponds 
another.  When  in  Ac  3**'*,  speaking  of  the  future, 
it  is  said  '  that  there  may  come  the  times  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  may 
send  the  Chnst  who  hath  been  appointed  for  yon, 
even  Jesus,'  this  assumes  that  Jesus  has  not  yet 
made  His  appearance  as  Messiah ;  in  that  capacity 
He  belongs  to  the  future ;  there  is  not  a  word  of 
coming  again  or  of  a  second  sending.  Such  is  the 
earliest  primitive  Christian  conception,  and  it  is 
this  alone  which  is  in  harmony  witn  the  preaching 
and  the  self-estimate  of  Jesus  when  these  are 
rightly  understood. 

But  what  now  arc  the  contents  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  life-work  of  Jesus?  Thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  important  words  of  Jesus,  Ac  10* 
replies :  '  He  went  about  doin^  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  deml, '  Just  as  the  Third 
Gospel  delights  to  represent  the  work  of  Jesus  as  a 
conflict  with  the  devil,  the  brief  formula  we  have 
quoted  reproduces  accurately  the  contents  of  His 
nfe  work.  Along  with  this,  indeed,  should  be 
taken  also  3*  *  God  sent  him  to  bless  you  in  turn- 
ing away  every  one  of  you  from  your  ininuities.' 
He  was  *the  Holy  and  Righteous  One*  (3"),  or, 
absolutely,  'the  Kighteous  One'  (T'^).  The  latter 
expression  is  chosen  no  doubt  in  order  to  emphasize 
His  innocence  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Acts  to 
find  in  it  the  testimony  that  it  was  He  that  was 
calle<l  to  break  the  sway  of  sin  in  the  world.  Less 
clear  is  Ac  10*,  according  to  which  God  caused 
'peace  to  be  preached  by  Jesus  to  the  children 
of  Israel,'  a  form  of  expression  which  recails  Eph 
2*^  and  in  its  abrujit  conciseness  no  doubt  reflects 
the  conceptions  of  the  author  more  than  those  of 
the  early  Church. 

This  brinjjs  us  to  the  question.  What  view,  judging 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Acts,  did  the  early  Church 
take  of  the  death  of  Christ?  Keiteatedly  in  the 
addresses  of  St.  Peter  it  is  urged  upon  opponents 
that  this  JesiLs,  the  Holy  and  Kighteous  One,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Jews  (2»  3"  410.  a«r.  538*.  751 
10»  13»),  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men  (2»),  although 
Pilate  was  prepared  to  acquit  Him  (3*'),  In  all 
these  instances,  as  was  fitting  in  addresses  meant 
to  lead  the  hearers  to  conviction  and  repentance, 
the  innocence  of  Jesus  is  emphasLsed  as  a  point  to 
awaken  conscience,  not  as  an  element  in  a  doctrine 
of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  Such  an  element 
is  entirely  lacking  in  these  chapters,  for  in  the 
passage  from  Is  53  alxjut  the  Suffering  Servant, 
which  Philip  expounded  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch, 
it  is  precisely  tne  expressions  a1>out  bearing  our 
sins  that  are  wanting.  The  early  theology  of  the 
death  of  Christ  confines  itself  entirely  to  tiie  point 
that  this  event  was  in  no  way  contrary  to  God's 
saving  purpose ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  long  been 
foreseen  (2"^  3"*  4'-*  13'"*).  Hence  the  copious  Scrip- 
ture proofs,  which,  however,  deal  more  with  the 
resurrection  tlian  with  the  sutt'erings  and  death 

/2^tr.  Uf.  411.  29(.  g32f.  ]333tr.\ 

The  resurrection  is  not  in  these  passages,  as  with 
St.  Paul,  regarded  as  a  clothing  of  the  Ilisen  One 
with  a  glorified  body,  but  as  the  reWvification,  or, 
to  put  it  lietter,  the  consen'ation  of  tlie  very  same 
bony  of  flesh  which  was  laid  in  tlie  grave.  The 
principle  that  governs  the  conception  is  found  in 
Ps  16^**  (quoted  in  Ac  2P)j  'Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  to  Sheol,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy 
one  to  see  corruption.*  For,  if  ChriHt  did  descend 
to  Hades,  He  was  not  given  over  to  its  iK»wcr  (2**), 
God  '  having  loosed  "  the  pangs  of  death,"  because 
I  it  was  not  i>ossible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it  * 
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(v.^),  *  nor  did  his  flesh  see  corraption  *  (v.*^).  This 
is  the  essential  point,  that  the  same  body  which 
was  laid  in  the  grave  was  that  which  rose  again. 
For  this  reason,  as  in  St.  Luke's  Grospel  (24=*-**), 
such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  eating  and  drinking 
of  the  Hisen  One  (Ac  10^*) ;  hence  also  the  forty 
days'  intercourse  with  the  disciples  (P).  Jesus,  in 
short,  actually  returned  again  to  earth  in  complete 
corporeality ;  hence  the  necessity,  at  the  end  of  the 
forty  days,  of  yet  anotlier  special  miracle,  that  of 
the  Ascension  (1^).  Like  Moses  or  Elijah,  He  is 
carried  up  by  a  cloud,  as  He  still  walks  on  earth  and 
still  belongs  to  earth.  This  tradition  says  nothing 
about  the  necessary  change  whereby  tnis  fleshly 
body  that  rose  from  the  grave  was  transformed 
into  the  glorified  heavenly  body  that  appeared  to 
Saul  of  Tarsus  in  kingly  splendour.  We  have  here 
before  us  the  popular  view  of  the  Resurrection  in 
its  crudest  form.  That  an  author  whose  ideas 
otherwise  are  cast  in  such  a  Greek  mould  should 
reproduce  it,  shows  that  the  popular  conceptions 
cannot  have  been  so  strange  to  him  as  we  sliould 
have  supposed.  Conceptions  which  our  intelligence 
thinks  it  necessary  to  separate,  and  which  a  St. 
Paul  did  separate,  appear  to  have  found  a  place  in 
the  same  mind  side  by  side. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  the  Acts  for  having  drawn  for  us  several  pictures 
illustrating  the  prominent  part  played  in  the  early 
Church  by  the  Spirit  and  the  Name  of  the  exalted 
Christ.  The  Spirit  sent  by  the  latter  is  the  proof 
of  His  exaltation  and  Messiahship  (2'*-^).  Tliis  is 
the  culminating  point  of  St.  Peter's  Pentecostal 
address  (2"'**),  wnose  order  of  thought  forms  a 
very  interesting  study  for  the  historian  of  primitive 
Christianity.  This  proof  is  addressed  primarily 
to  the  house  of  Israel  (2*^).  The  Jews  have  not, 
indeed,  seen  the  Risen  One  (10*^),  but  for  that  very 
reason  His  exaltation  is  designed  as  a  final  means 
of  leading  Israel  to  repentance  (5**),  for  the  coming 
of  the  era  of  salvation  is  bound  up  with  this  re- 
pentance (3^*'-).  Through  this  Spirit  the  exalted 
Lord  is  ever  present  with  His  o>vii ;  He  imparts 
power  and  success  to  the  words  of  the  Apostles  (2*' 
6**  6*) ;  and  miracles  are  MTought  by  the  power  of 
God  (6®).  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  it  is  only 
rarely  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  introduced  in  this 
connexion ;  far  more  frequently  it  is  the  Name  of 
Christ  that,  like  a  present  representative  of  the 
Lord,  works  miracles  (3**  4"®).  Specially  instructive 
are  9**  where  the  pronouncing  or  the  Name  eff*ects 
healing,  and  19"  where  the  use  of  the  Name  is 
resort^  to  even  by  unbelievers. 

LiTBRATURB.— Johannes  Weiss,  Abeicht  u.  liUrar.  Charakter 
der  A]^9telgesehiehte  ;  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age  ;  Ptieiderer, 
Urehrtxtentum  ;  McGiffert,  Hitt.  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostol. 
Age ;  Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity  ;  Chose,  Credibility  of  Acts; 
Expositor,  IV.  iv.  [1891]  178ff.  J.  WeISS. 

ADAM. — 1.  In  Lk  3**  the  ancestry  of  Jesus  is 
traced  up  to  Adam.  From  what  source  the 
Evangelist  drew  his  genealo^  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  But  when  compared  "\nth  that  in  the  First 
Grospel,  it  clearly  shows  the  purpose  "\vith  which 
St.  Luke  wrote.  As  a  Gentile,  writing  for  a 
Grentile,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  insisting 
upon  the  universal  power  of  the  gospel.  The 
effects  of  the  life  and  Person  of  Jesus  are  not 
confined  to  the  Jews ;  for  Jesus  is  not,  as  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  a  descendant  of  Abraham  only, 
but  of  the  man  to  whom  all  mankind  trace  their 
origin.  See  art.  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  further,  St  Luke  closes  his  genealogy  with 
the  significant  words  *  the  son  of  Adam,  the  son  of 
God '  {tov  'Addfij  ToO  GeoO).  Adam,  and  therefore 
all  mankind,  had  a  Divine  origin.  The  same 
Evangelist  who  relates  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth, 
and  records  that  Christ  was,  in  His  own  proper  • 


Person,  vibs  Gcou  (1*^),  claims  that  the  first  man, 
and  hence  every  human  being,  is  vlbs  Qeou.  Thus 
the  genealogy,  which  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  a  useless  addition  to  the  Gospel  narrative, 
possesses  a  lasting  spiritual  value. 

The  truth  placed  by  St.  Luke  in  the  forefront  of  his  Gospel  is 
treated  in  its  redemptive  aspect  by  his  master  St.  Paul,  who  in 
four  passas^  brings  Adam  and  Christ  into  juxtaposition : 

(a)  1  Co  15^.  The  solidarity  of  mankind  in  their  physical 
union  with  Adam  involves  universal  death  as  a  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin.  Similarly  the  solidarity  of  mankind  in  their 
spiritual  union  with  Christ  involves  universal  life  as  a  oonse* 
quence  of  Christ's  perfect  work. 

(6)  In  Ro  512^31  this  solidarity  and  its  results  are  treated  in 
fuller  detail,  (i.)  Vv.i*-".  There  is  a  parcUlelimn  bettoeen  Adam 
and  Christ.  Adam  '  is  a  type  of  him  who  was  to  come '  (v.^^), 
in  the  sense  that  his  act  affected  all  men.  Adam  committed  a 
xttpafrratfjutt  a  lapse,  a  false  step— commonly  termed  the  Fall. 
B^  this  lapse,  sin  was  as  *  a  malignant  force  let  loose  among  man* 
kmd ' ;  and  through  sin  came  physical  death.  (St.  Paul  sees  no 
occasion  for  proof  of  the  connexion  between  sm  and  physical 
death  ;  he  unhesitatingly  bases  his  position  on  the  narrative  in 
Genesis:  see  2*7  8*- 1*^*).  Were  this  all,  the  painage  would 
implicitly  annul  human  responsibilitv.  But  St.  Paul,  without 
attempting  fuUy  to  reconcile  them,  places  side  by  side  the  two 
aspects  of  the  truth^the  hereditary  toansmission  of  guilt,  and 
moral  responsibility  :  *and  thus  death  made  its  way  (BiHxBtf)  to 
every  individual  man,  because  aU  sinned  (if  Z  travru  {j^iMe^rt*)'. 
Controversy  has  raged  hotly  round  this  phrsise,  Augustine  and 
many  other  writers  naving  understood  the  relative  m  as  mascu- 
line, and  as  referring  to  Adam  ;  so  Vulg.  in  qtto.  Biit  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  t^'  «  must  be  taken  in  its  usual  meaning 
*  because.'  Adam's  fall  involved  all  men  in  sin,  and  therefore 
in  death ;  but  this  was  because  all  men  Hn  full  exercise  of  their 
free  will)  sinned.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  combine  these  two  factors  in 
the  moral  history  of  man  (see  Literature) :  strictly  speaking, 
they  cannot  fully  and  logically  be  combined ;  but  many  of  the 
most  fundamental  trutlu  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be 
arrived  at  only  by  the  balancing  of  complementary  statements. 
In  w.iS- 14  a  qualification  is  entered,  which  causes  St.  Paul  to 
ruin  his  construction,  and  omit  the  apodosls  of  which  v.i3  forms 
the  protasis.  He  feels  obliged  to  explain  that,  sin  being  an 
offence  against  law,  those  who  lived  between  Adam  and  Moses 
had  no  law,  and  thus  did  not  transgress  an  explicit  command  as 
Adam  had  done.  But  the  fact  that  death  reigned  throughout 
that  period  only  shows  that — not  the  g^ilt  of  individuals,  out — 
the  transmitted  elTects  of  Adam's  sin  were  at  work.  And  it  is 
this  that  makes  him  a  tj-pe  of  the  Messiah,  (ii.)  Vv.l<^i7.  Ttie 
contrast  is  far  greater  tlian  the  similarity.  The  contrast 
between  Adam  and  Christ  is  great:— In  qtiality  (v.iS).  The 
one  representative  man,  Adam,  committed  a  trttpitermuM  ;  but 
over-against  that  must  be  placed  the  undeserved  kindness 
(^»pi()  of  God,  and  the  gift  of  righteousness  arising  from  the 
kmdness  of  the  other  representative  Man,  Jesus  Christ.  In 
quantity  (v.  16).  '  One  act  tainting  the  w^hoie  race  with  sin,  and 
a  multitude  of  sins  collected  together  in  one  only  to  be  for- 
given.' In  character  and  consequences  (v.iT).  Adam's  tell 
ushered  in  a  reign  of  death ;  Christ's  work  ensures  that  all  who 
have  received  Itis  kindness  and  His  gift  of  righteousness  shall 
themselves  reign  in  life,  (lii.)  Vv.i*-2i.  Summary  of  the  argu- 
ment, in  which  it  is  further  shown  that  Law  *came  in  as  an 
afterthought '  (ir»purr,x6t»)t  multiplying  sin,  but  thereby  only  in- 
creasing the  abundance  of  God's  kindness. 

(e)  1  Co  154^7.  The  two  forgoing  passages  from  St.  Paul's 
writings  deal  with  the  practical  moral  results  of  union  with 
Adam  and  Christ  respectively.  These  verses  (i.)  go  back  behind 
that,  and  show  that  there  is  a  complete  and  radical  difference 
between  the  nature  of  each ;  (ii.)  look  forward,  and  show  that 
this  dilTerence  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  truth  of  man's  resur- 
rection. 

(i.)  St.  Paul  maintains(vv.36-44«),  by  aseries  of  illustrations  from 
the  natural  world,  the  reasonableness  of  a  resurrection  from 
death.  In  Nature  '  every  seed  has  its  own  particular  body ' — 
'  all  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh ' — the  terrestrial  differs  from  the 
celestial— there  is  a  different  glory  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars.  So  also  it  may  be  rightly  held  that  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  exist  in  two  different  states,  one  far  higher  than  the 
other.  Not  only  so,  but  (vv.'**b.45)  there  actuall3''  exists  such 
an  analogous  distinction  between  man  and  man,  as  Scripture 
shows.  The  thought  in  v.^  is  arrived  at  by  an  adaptation  of 
Gn  27 :  (9  Ktti  iyinT*  i  atBp^irM  iU  ^}'l/xr,*  CMr«v.  These  words 
relate  only  that  after  being  lifeless  clay,  man  was  by  God's 
breath  transformed  into  a  living  being.  But  St  Paul  reads  into 
the  statement  the  doctrinal  significance  that  the  body  of  the 
first  representative  man  became  the  vehicle  of  a  'psychical' 
nature,  while  the  body  of  the  Second  is  the  organ  of  a  '  pneu- 
luatical '  nature.  St.  Paul's  trichotomy  of  man  may  be  repre- 
sented thus : 

^N€YA^A 


H-^^-tTj-^p^ 


Everything  in  man  that  is  not  rrttZyM  may  be  called  '  psvchical  * 
in  so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  *  intellect,'  and  '  carnal '  in  so  far 
as  it  is  thought  of  as  the  seat  of  the  animal  passions  ;  both  the 
adjectives  -^uxtiis  and  t-ttpinKss  thus  mean  *  non-spiritual.'   The 
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second  half  of  St.  Paul's  statement—*  the  last  Adam  became  a 
life*g^Tinfif  spirit ' — finds  no  exact  parallel  in  the  OT,  but  seems 
to  be  based  on  a  reminiscence  of  Messianic  passages  which  speak 
of  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  e.n.  Is  111-  s,  ji  gas  32. 

(ii.)  But  as  the  •<^vxn  C«r«  came  first  and  the  s-viujbMt  Z*'*'****** 
last,  so  it  is  with  the  development  of  mankind ;  the  q[)iritual 
must  follow  the  psychical  (v.«).  As  the  first  man  was  formed 
from  the  clay,  and  had  a  nature  in  oonformitv  with  his  origin, 
while  the  second  Man  has  His  origin  *  from  neaven '  (v.*T)^  so 
among  mankind  there  are  those  whose  nature  remains  low  and 
mean,  tied  to  the  clods  of  earth,  and  there  are  those  whose 
nature  has  become  heavenlv  (v.-*8).  But  this  implies  more  (v.-^). 
In  his  present  state  man  is  an  exact  counterpart,  he  visibb' 
reproduces  the  lineaments  and  character,  of  the  first  man, 
bcK^use  of  his  corporate  union  with  him  (i^^ttfuw  rr.r  tittnu 
r»v  x***^^  But  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shaill  become  the 
exact  counterpart  or  ima^  of  the  second  Man  (cf.  Gn  29Bf.), 
because  of  our  spiritual  union  with  Him  (^^irvtuv  ««i  rxr  ilaittt 
V0U  iffvpafiM/}.    The  above  follows  the  text  of  B  a  c  g  17  aeth. 

ftnn.  [s>T.  '  ^  *^\  1  is  indeterminate] ;  and  Theodoret  dis- 
tinctly says  T«  ykp  a^einutp  irp»p^,ri»S€  •»  ^-mprnttriuSt  ti^Mit. 
The  mass  of  authorities  read  M^irwfu*,  *  from  a  desire  to  turn 
what  is  really  a  physical  assertion  into  an  ethical  exhortation ' 
(Alf.);  so  Chr}'S.,  r«i<r  (rr<»,  «/firr«  r^«^/uf>  .  .  .  rvfi^vkit/rmit 
tUtiyu  re>  xiytt.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  St  Paul, 
who  has  from  v.ss  been  leading  up  to  the  thought  of  the  resur- 
rection, could  at  the  critical  moment  throw  his  ailment  to  the 
winds,  and  content  himself  with  sayin}^,  '  according  as  we  have 
been  earthly  in  our  thoughts,  let  us  Mtnve  to  be  heavenly.' 

It  has  been  suggested  ihat  St.  Paul  adopted  the  designation 
of  Christ  as  'the  last  Adam'  and  'the  second  Adam'  from 
Babbinic  theology'.  But  such  a  comparison  between  Adam 
and  the  Messiah  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  Jewish  teachers. 
Passages  adduced  to  support  it  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
are  influenced  by  the  $abbala.  See  G.  F.  Moore,  JliL  xvi. 
0897),  158-161;  Dalman,  The  WortU  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  248  f., 
261  f. 

(d)  Ph  2>.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  *  Christ  Jesus,  who  being  [in  His 
etenud  and  inherent  nature,  vT«^r«»]  in  the  form  of  God, 
deemed  it  not  a  thing  to  be  snatched  at  (it^cya**)  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  God.'  There  is  here  an  implied  contrast  with 
Adam,  who  took  fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowle<lge  of  good  and 
evil,  which  God  said  had  made  him  '  as  one  of  us '  (Gn  3^). 

2.  In  Mt  19*"*  II  Mk  10^"*  reference  is  made  by 
Jesus  to  the  account  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Gn  I*' 
*  male  and  female  created  he  them  *  (Apctv  koX  dri\v 
ixolriaey  avrovs),  Pharisees  came  and  asked  Him 
whether  divorce  was  allowable  [*  for  any  cause,' 
Mt.].  Our  Lord's  answer  is  intended  to  show 
that  the  i)rovision  made  for  divorce  in  tlie  Mosaic 
law  (Dt  '24*)  was  only  a  concession  to  the  hardness 
of  men's  liearts.  The  truer  and  deeper  view  of 
marriage  whicli  Christians  should  adopt  must  be 
based  on  a  nobler  morality, — on  a  morality  which 
takes  its  stand  on  the  primeval  nature  of  man  and 
woman  as  God  made  them.  *  To  suit  (irpds)  your 
hardness  of  heart  he  wroto  for  you  this  command- 
ment. But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
"  he  made  them  male  and  female." '  And  with 
this  quotation  is  coupled  one  from  Gn  2^  (see  also 
Eph  d'*),  *  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother  [and  shall  cleave  to  liis  wife 
(Mt. )],  and  they  twain  shall  become  one  flesh.*  The 
same  result  is  reached  in  Mt.,  but  with  a  trans- 
position of  the  two  j)arts  of  tlie  argument.  See 
\Vright'8  Synop.tis^  in  lor.  Thus  Jesus  ba.se8  the 
absolute  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  on  the 
union  of  man  and  woman  from  tlie  first.  In  Mt 
19*  5*^  this  pronouncement  is  practically  annulled 
by  the  admission  of  the  words  *  except  for  fornica- 
tion '  {fiij  4tI  iropv€i(^y  and  irapcKTbi  \6ryov  iropvelaf). 
See  Wright,  in  loc.,  who  contends  that  *  the 
Church  (of  Alexandria?)  introduced  these  two 
clauses  into  the  Gospel  in  accordance  with  the 

gsrmission  to  legislate  which  our  Lord  gave  to  all 
hurches  (Mt  18*»).'    See  art.  MARRIAGE. 

3.  In  Jn  8**  dyOpuxoKrdvos  may  refer  to  the  intro- 
duction of  death  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of 
Adam.    But  see  art.  Abel. 

4.  The  parallel  drawn  by  St  Paul  between  Adam  and  Christ 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  tradition  that  Adam  was 
buried  under  Golgotha.  Jcr.  (Cam.  in  Mat.  $  iv.  27)  rejects  it, 
saying  that  it  aroee  from  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  human 
skull  at  that  spot  He  also  declines  to  see  any  reference  to  it 
in  Eph  5^*.  But  in  Ep.  40  he  says,  '  The  place  where  our  Lord 
vroB  crucified  is  called  Calvar}',  because  the  skull  of  the  primitive 
man  was  buried  there.  So  it  came  to  pas^  that  the  second 
Adam,  that  is  the  blood  of  Christ  (a  play  on  DiK  and  DinX  as  it 


dropped  from  the  Cross,  washed  away  the  sins  of  the  buried 
protoplast,*  the  first  Adam,  and  thus  the  words  of  the  apostle 
were  fulfilled,'— quoting  Eph  6K  Epiphanius  (contra  Hcer. 
xlvi.  fi)  goes  farther,  stating  that  Christ  s  blood  oropped  upon 
Adam^s  skull,  and  restored  him  to  life.  The  tradition  is  men* 
tioned  also  by  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  others. 

LiTBRATURi. — Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  article,  the  fol- 
lowing  may  be  consulted  on  the  relation  between  Adam  and 
Christ :  Sanday-Headlam,  Com,  on  JSpitUe  to  Jiomans  (pp.  180- 
153) :  Bethune-Baker,  An  Introduction  to  the  Early  History  of 
Christian  Doetriihe,  ch.  xvii. ;  Tennant,  The  Sources  of  this 
Doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  Oriainal  Sin ;  Sadler,  The  Second 
Adam  and  the  New  Birth  ;  Thackeray,  The  Relation  of  St. 
Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought,  ch.  ii. 

A.  H.  M'Neile. 
ADD!.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  Christ,  Lk  3". 

ADULTERY  (lioixe/a).— This  word  is  used  to  de- 
note  the  sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  man  or 
woman  with  any  other  than  the  person  to  whom 
he  or  she  is  bound  by  the  marriage  tie.  It  has 
sometimes  been  maintained  that  /buKxe^a  is  confined 
in  its  use  to  the  misdemeanours,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  woman.  That  it  has,  however,  a  wider  sense 
is  evidenced  by  the  reference  which  Jesus  makes  to 
the  inward  lust  of  a.  y  man  after  any  woman  (5t4 
irat  6  ^XiTitiv  yvvalKa  wpds  r6  eiridvfJLrjaai  airrijs  Tfifj 
dfiolxfviiey  avriiv,  k.t.X.,  Mt  5*-*).  The  word  xopvela  is 
flilso  employed  to  describe  this  sin,  though  it  has 
been  contended  that  it  refers  solely  to  pre-nuptial 
immorality ;  and  again  we  have  a  reference  maoe  by 
Jesus  in  Uis  teaching  to  this  sin,  which  disposes 
of  that  contention,  and  which  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  married  woman  who  commits  herself  in 
this  way  was  said  to  be  guilty  of  iropvela  (cf.  xa- 
pcKTds  \0701;  Topvelas,  Mt  5^,  and  (el)  fi^  4tI  Topve^^ , 
Mt  19*).  In  both  passages  just  quoted  Jesus  makes 
the  woman's  guilt  the  ground  of  His  teaching  on 
divorce.  Witli  these  examples  we  may  compare 
the  words  of  Am  7"  (LXX)  .  .  .  ^  ywifi  cov  iv  r^ 
ToXet  Topver/crci,  #f.T.X.,  where  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion incidentally  but  conclusively  carries  out  our 
argument. 

A  very  favourite  figure  of  speech,  by  which  the 
intimate  relations  of  Jehovah  and  Israel  were  de- 
noted by  OT  writers,  was  that  of  marriage  (see,  e.g,. 
Is  64»  62*,  Jer  3'*,  llos  ^'  »»•  *'") ;  and  accordingly  in 
the  proplietic  books  the  defection  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  altars  of  Jehovah,  and  their  repeated 
reversions  to  the  worship  and  practices  of  their 
heatheu  neighbours,  were  stigmatized  as  '  ailultery ' 
(ni'imh  or  ni'uphim,  Jer  13^,  Ezk  23'";  cf.  Is  57»,  * 
Jer  J**'*,  Ezk  23^).  This  transference  of  an  idea 
from  the  daily  social  life  to  the  life  spiritual  finds 
its  place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  whose  example 
in  tliis  res|>ect  is  followed  by  writers  of  a  sul^- 
quent  period  (cf.  Ja  4"*).  The  generation  in  which 
He  lived  was  denounced  by  Him,  for  its  continued 
rejection  of  His  claims,  as  *  wicked  and  adulterous ' 
(7€i'ed  Tomtp^  Kai  /uotxaX^j,  Mt  12^  16* ;  cf.  also  Mk 
8**).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Jesus  by  these 
words  had  in  view  the  social  evils  of  His  day,  as 
well  as  the  general  lack  of  spiritual  religion. 
*That  nation  and  generation  might  be  called 
adulterous  literally ;  lor  what  else,  I  beseech  you, 
was  their  irreligious  polygamy  than  continual 
adultery?  And  what  else  was  their  ordinary  |)rac- 
tice  of  divorcing  their  wives,  no  less  irreligious, 
according  to  every  man's  foolish  or  naughty  will  ?* 
(Li^'htfoot,  Hot.  Heb.  et  Talmud,  ad  Mt  12»). 
It  IS  not  necessary,  however,  in  the  interpretation 
of  His  teaching  in  this  and  similar  places  to  insist 
on  such  a  view  of  His  words.  The  entire  body  of 
the  recorded  teaching  of  Jesus  betrays  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and 
ethical  tendencies  of  the  OT. 

That  exceedingly  lax  and  immoral  views  of  this 
sin  were  held  generally  by  the  generation  in  which 
Jesus  lived,  becomes  evident  not  only  from  His 
casual  references  to  the  subject,  but  also  from  Uis 
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positive  teaching  in  answer  to  hostile  questions 
addressed  to  Him  about  adultery  and  the  kindred 
subject  of  divorce.  We  are  also  confronted  with 
the  same  phenomenon  in  the  writings,  cor.,  of 
Josephus  (cf.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  23;  Tt^a,  §76),  Sir  7" 
25»  42»,  and  in  the  Talmud.  The  result  of  the 
teaching  of  Hillel  was  of  the  worst  description, 
reducing  as  it  did  the  crime  of  adultery  to  the  level 
of  an  ordinary  or  minor  fault.  This  Rabbi  actually 
went  the  length,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  of  divorce  as  stated  in  Dt  24}, 
of  laying  down  the  rule  that  a  man  might  put 
away  his  wife  *if  she  cook  her  husband's  food 
badly  by  salting  or  roasting  it  too  much*  (see 
Lightfoot,  Hoi'.  Hcb.  et  Talmud,  ad  Mt  5^*),  and 
R.  'A^iba,  improvin*'  on  this  instruction,  inter- 
preted the  words  *  if  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes  * 
as  giving  permission  to  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife 
*  if  ne  sees  a  woman  fairer  than  her.* 

On  the  other  hand,  K.  Shammai  refused  to  take 
a  view  so  loose  and  immoral,  and  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Deuteronomic  permission  confined  the 
legality  of  divorce  to  cases  of  proved  unchastity 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  Other  celebrated  Rabbins 
took  a  similarly  rigid  view  of  this  question,  while 
all,  of  every  school,  were  agreed  that  the  crime  of 
adultery  demanded  divorce  as  its  punishment. 
The  form  of  the  question  addressed  to  Jesus  by 
the  Pharisees  (xard  iraffav  alriay)  in  Mt  19^  shows 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  between  the  rival 
Rabbinical  schools,  and  also  lets  us  see  how  far 
the  pernicious  teaching  of  the  school  of  Hillel  had 
permeated  the  social  fabric.  Men's  ideas  about 
this  sin  were  also  debased  by  the  polygamous 
habits  then  prevalent.  Of  Herod  the  Great  we  read 
that  he  had  ten  wives ;  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, was  not  only  {permissible,  but  had  actually  be- 
come a  common  occurrence  amongst  the  Jews,  *  it 
being  of  old  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  marry  many 
wives  *  {BJ  I.  xxiv.  2).  In  another  place  the  same 
historian  remarks,  in  connexion  witli  the  story  of 
the  Herod ian  family,  that '  it  is  the  ancient  prac- 
tice among  us  to  have  many  wives  at  the  same 
time*  {Ant.  xvii.  i.  2).  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  limiting  the  number  of  "wives 
permissible  to  each  man,  but  their  teachers  advised 
them  to  restrict  themselves  to  four  or  live  (cf. 
SchUrer,  IIJP  l.  i.  455,  note  125). 

From  these  observations  we  see  what  an  im- 
portant bearing  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  on  tlie 
current  conceptions  of  sexual  morality  obtaining 
amongst  His  countrymen.  It  is  quite  in  harmony 
"\vith  His  method  of  mstruction  to  reduce  the  overt 
commission  of  a  sin  to  the  element  out  of  wliich  it 
originates  and  takes  its  shape.  '  A  corrupt  tree 
cAunot  bring  fortli  good  fruit  (Mt  7"'",  cf.  12®  and 
Lk  6^'')i  a^d  the  heart  corrupted  by  evil  desire 
fructifies, Just  as  surelj^,  bj  an  inexorable  law  of 
nature.  There  exists  withm  the  man  whose  inner 
life  is  tlius  tainted  not  merely  latent  or  germinal 
sin,  such  as  may  or  may  not  yet  issue  in  deeds  of 
wrong.  The  lustful  eye  gazin*;;  with  sinful  longing 
is  the  consummation,  — tlie  fruit  of  the  corrupt  tree, 
— and  so  far  as  the  man's  will  is  concerned,  the 
sinful  act  is  completed  (Mt  5^).  The  note  of  stern- 
ness which  characterizes  this  teaching  is  not  alto- 
gether original,  as  will  be  seen  if  we  refer  to  such 
commands  as  are  found,  e.g.,  in  Ex  20*',  Pr  6^,  Sir 
9* etc.,  and  to  such  interpretative  sayings  in  the 
Talmud  as  forbade  the  gazing  upon  *a  woman's 
heel '  or  even  upon  lier  *  little  linger '  (cf .  Liglitfoot, 
Hor.  Jleb.  et  Talmud,  ad  Mt  5^).  The  ethical 
foundation,  however,  upon  which  Jesus  based  His 
doctrine  strikes  the  reader  as  being  the  deepest 
and  tiie  firmest  of  any  that  had  as  yet  been  re- 
vealed on  tlie  subject ;  and  this  must  have  seemed 
to  His  hearers  to  be  not  the  least  remarkable  of 
those  luminous   addresses  by  which  He  contra- 


dicted the  laboriously  minute  guidance  of  their 
moral  and  religious  guides.  We  are  not  concerned 
here  to  inquire  whether  Jesus  put  no  difference 
between  the  guilt  of  the  man  who,  though  he  has 
lustful  desires,  abstains  from  carrying  them  into 

Eractice,  and  that  of  the  man  who  completes  them 
y  the  sinful  act.  Common  sense  forbids  us  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  put  out  of  siglit  the  social 
aspects  of  the  question  when  He  discussed  it. 
Wliat  is  of  importance  is  to  note  the  lofty  tone 
assumed  by  Him  when  engaged  in  inculcating  the 
absolute  necessity  of  sexual  purity.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  infer  that  Jesus  confined  His  remarks  to 
the  case  of  those  who  were  married.  The  general 
terms  into  which  He  casts  His  instruction  (xat  6 
^Xiwwy)  forbids  us  to  assume  that  ywaiKa  and 
i/j,olx€i>(r€P  are  to  be  limited  to  the  post-nuptial 
sin  with  a  married  woman.  It  gives  a  much  more 
fitting  as  well  as  a  truer  meaning  to  Jesus'  words 
if  we  think  of  Him  as  giving  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  entire  social  and  ethical  life  to  all 
members  of  society  whether  married  or  otherwise. 
According  to  tlie  laws  of  the  ancients,  those 
guilty  of  adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death,  whether 
by  burning  (Gn  2S^)  or  by  stoning  (Jn  8»,  cf.  Dt 
22^',  Lv  20*0,  Ezk  18"*^-).  This  punishment  was 
not,  however,  universally  prescribed;  for  where 
the  woman  was  a  slave,  ana  consequently  not  the 
owner  of  her  own  person,  the  man  was  exonerated 
by  presenting  a  |?uilt-otfering  (Lv  19^^*)-  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  if  ever  capital  punishment  was 
insisted  on.  Lightfoot,  for  example,  says :  *  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  anywhere  in  the  Jewish 

Sandect  read  any  example  of  a  wife  punished  with 
eath  for  adultery*  {Horcp  Heb.  et  Talmud,  ad 
Mt  19^).  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  such 
incidental  references  as  we  have  in  Mt  1*',  where 
Joseph  receives  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries 
(d/xaios  (hv)  for  his  merciful  intention;  and  if  the 
story  of  Hosea's  wife  is  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
have  an  OT  example  of  mercy  towards  the  guilty 
being  recommended,  and  even  of  divorce  not  ueing 
suggested  as  a  punishment.  Jesus  Himself  also 
leaned  to  tlie  side  of  mercy ;  and  nowhere  does  the 
tenderness  of  His  solicitude  for  tlie  guilty  sinner 
appear  so  deep  as  in  the  traditional,  yet  doubtless 
genuine,  narrative  incorporated  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  ( Jn  7*^-8").  For  a  discussion  of  the  *  peri- 
cope  adulterae '  see  Blass,  Ev,  sec.  Lucam,  Pref.  p. 
xlvii,  and  lib  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  155-163. 
A  closer  examination  than  we  have  as  yet 
attempted  in  this  place,  of  the  words  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  reveal  some  startling  results, 
and  furnish  obvious  reasons  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  always  felt  on  the  re- 
lations of  adultery,  divorce,  and  remarriage,  by 
Christian  thinkers  and  legislators.  A  compara- 
tive examination  of  the  passages  in  the  Synoptic 
^vriters  (Mt  5^  19»,  Mk  10"'-,  Lk  16")  discloses  a 
(peculiar  addition  to  the  words  and  teaching  in  the 
first  of  these  places.  According  to  Mt  5**,  Jesus 
asserts  that  the  wife  who  is  wrongfully  divorced 
is  involved  compulsorily  in  the  guilt  of  her  hus- 
band. He  is  not  only  an  adulterer  himself  (Lk 
16"),  but  'he  causes  her  to  be  an  adulteress,'  or 
rather  *he  makes  her  to  commit  adultery'  (irotet 
aMiv  fioix^vOijyai).  The  interpretation  which  would 
explain  tliese  words  as  if  they  meant  that  the 
divorced  wife  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  she 
probably  will  commit  adultery  by  marrying  another 
man,  is  manifestly  unsatisfactory.  The  statement 
is  unqualified  even  if  we  are  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  succeeding  words,  *  xal  6s 
.  .  .  fjLoixciTai.'  [They  are  omitted  by  D 1 1,  see  WH, 
New  Test,  in  Greek].  It  is  as  if  Jesus  said  :  •  The 
wife  wlio  is  divorced  is,  in  virtue  of  her  false  posi- 
tion, an  adulteress  though  slie  be  innocent,  and 
the  man  who  marries  her  while  she  occupies  that 
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pOBitron  becomes  a  willing  partner  in  her  guilt.' 
It  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  tnat,  in  this  place,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  profound  deptli  which  Jesus 
was  accustomed  to  sound  in  His  ethical  teaching. 
Marriage  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  has  its  roots 
in  the  eternal  order  of  things  (cf.  Mt  19*^).  It 
results  in  a  mystical  union  so  close  that  the  married 
pair  are  no  longer  two ;  they  have  become  *  one 
flesh.'  With  this  we  may  compare  tlie  teaching 
which  St.  Paul  embodies  in  a  few  luminous  words 
based  on  iiis  Christ ological  doctrine  (Eph  5^"**, 
especially  vv.^  and  ^),  and  of  which  he  says  *  this 
mystery  is  great.' 

We  have  thus  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  diffi- 
cult expression  wwet  aMjv  fMix^vdrjpai,  Any  mode 
of  conduct  or  action  which  tends  to  mar  or  set  at 
nought  the  mysterious  relationship  of  marriage  is 
of  the  essence  of  adultery.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  considered  to  bo  importing  more  meaning  into 
words  than  they  were  originally  intended  to  con- 
vey, if  we  press  the  Markan  ad^tion  ^l  airrfiv  into 
our  service  here.  Jesus,  according  to  St.  Mark, 
seems  to  teach  His  hearers  that  tlie  husband  in 
wrongfully  divorcing  his  "wife  is  guilty  of  the 
aggravated  sin  of  dragging  her  into  the  slough 
where  he  is  himself  already  wallowing.  On  him 
falls  the  woe  pronounced  in  another  connexion  by 
Jesus  (Mt  18'* '') ;  for  he  compels  his  wife  to  occupy 
a  position  which  is  a  living  contradiction  of  tiie 
Divine  law.  A  course  of  action  tending  to  the 
dissolution  of  that  which  in  the  Divine  intention 
is  indissoluble,  Jesus  places  in  the  category  of 
adulterous  acts.  He  mentions  nothing  as  to  His 
view  of  the  case  of  the  remarriage  of  a  woman 
justifiably  divorced,  but  to  the  present  writer  He 
ap])ears  plainly  to  assert  that  the  man  who  marries 
an  innocent  divorced  woman  is  guilty  of  adultery. 

In  our  critical  examination  of  these  pamagefl  we  ore  confronted 
with  a  still  greater  and  no  less  remarkable  variety.  St.  Matthew 
differs  from  the  other  two  Synoptista  by  giving  a  place  in  Jesus' 
teaching  to  an  implied  g^und  for  legitimate  divorce.  He 
alone  includes  the  exceptive  clauses  rttptxrie  xiytu  wpftims  (5^2) 
and  /u«i  Ix)  vpttm  (lOi^  It  is  this  variety  in  the  records  of 
Jesus'  words  which  has  introduced  so  much  difficulty,  doctrinal 
and  legislative,  into  the  questions  of  divorce  and  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persona.  We  are  not,  of  course,  without  that  form 
of  conjectural  criticism  which  would  delete  these  clauses  as 
mere  glosses  or  unsuitable  interpolations  (see  Bacon,  The  Set' 
inon  on  ike  Mmint^  ad  loe.).  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
external  or  textual  evidence  we  are  not  entitled  to  invent 
textual  emendations  in  the  interests  of  a  preconceived  theonr 
<cf.  Wright,  Syttupgis  qf  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  p.  98f.).  It  w 
but  fair  to  add  that  the  Ck)dex  Vaticanus  (B)  and  some  less  im- 
portant authorities  manifest  a  strong  desire  to  make  Mt  198 
conform  literally  to  Mt  632,  and  thereby  create  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  textuiU  purity  of  these  passages.  The  evidential  v^ue. 
however,  of  these  variations  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  avail 
against  the  unanimity  of  all  our  other  witnesses;  they  are 
transparent  and  later  attemi>ts  at  assimilation  or  harmony. 
The  arwumentum  e  sUentio  is  in  this  cose  too  strong  to  admit 
the  validity  of  conjecture.  A  forcible  statement  of  the  other 
side  of  the  case  may  be  found  in  the  art.  'Sermon  on  the 
Mount'  (Votaw)  in  the  Extra  Vol.  of  Hastings'  DB  p.  27. 

At  all  periods  of  the  history  of  Christian  teach- 
ing, differences  of  opinion  have  existed  within  the 
Church  as  to  the  practical  application  of  Jesus' 
words  concerning  adultery,  aivorce,  and  remar- 
riage. These  differences  have  been  stereotyped  in 
the  Extern  and  Western  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  former  takes  the  more  lenient  view, 
and  permits  the  remarriage  of  the  innocent 
divorc6{e),  while  the  latter  has  always  maintained 
the  more  stringent  and  (shall  we  say  ?)  the  more 
strictly  literal  conclusion  from  Jesus*  words,  that 
inequality  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  in- 
terpreting the  conclusion  by  refusing  the  right  of 
remarriage  to  either  during  the  life  of  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  consensus  of 
theological  opinion  amongst  English-speaking 
divines  since  tne  Refonnation  has  leaned  towards 
the  view  held  by  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  bishops  in  the  Pan-Anglican 
Conference  of  1888  on  this  subject  were  but  the 


formal  expressions  of  a  traditional  mode  of  inter- 
pretation. When  we  turn  from  the  words  of  Jesus 
to  see  what  were  the  ideas  of  those  who  taught  in 
His  name  during  the  ages  immediately  subsequent, 
we  have  St.  Paul's  teaching  on,  and  references  to, 
the  (question  of  divorce.  In  one  place  he  treats 
marriage  as  indissoluble,  and  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  woman  who  marries  another 
man  durmg  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  is  guilty 
of  adultery  (Ro  7*"').  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Apostle  in  this  place  is  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  law  and  with  Jews  who  did  not 
admit  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
tie.  The  fact  that  he  has  made  no  reference  to 
this  Jewish  law  of  divorce  forbids  us  drawing  any 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  length  St.  Paul  was 
wiUing  to  go  in  stating  a  universal  principle  which 
would  guide  the  legislative  activity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  separa- 
tion as  the  possible  outcome  of  an  unhappy  or 
unequal  marriage,  and  gives  permission,  if  not 
encouragement,  to  that  contingent  result  (xc^- 
^icrOci)).  In  this  he  goes  farther  than  Jesus,  so  far 
as  we  have  His  teaching  recorded  for  us,  went. 
According  to  Jesus,  adultery  is  the  only  crime  of 
sufficient  enormity  to  warrant  divorce ;  according 
to  St.  Paul,  the  law  of  marriage  does  not  govern 
the  deserted  wife  or  husband  (ou  SedovXtarai  6  ddeXipbs 
ff  if  d8e\if»^  iv  toU  toioOtois,  1  Co  7^*  [cf.  Newman 
Sniyth,  Christian  Ethics^,  p.  412 f.  and  note]). 

The  Shepherd  of  Hernias  (Mantl.  iv.  1.  6)  lays 
down  the  rule  that  adultery  demands  separation 
or  divorce  (droXwrdTw  aiiHiv)^  because  by  continuing 
to  live  with  his  wife  after  she  has  been  convicted 
of  guilt,  the  husband  becomes  'an  accomplice  in 
her  adultery.*  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally 
insistent  that  the  man  thus  wronged  must  not 
marry  another,  lest  he  cut  his  guilty  partner  off 
from  the  hope  of  repentance,  and  lest  lie  involve 
himself  likewise  in  the  sin  of  adultery  {idv  tk 
dToXvaas  rrju  yvvauca  iripav  ya.fiiia'Q,  /cai  ainbi 
fUMxdrai). 

Amongst  the  number  of  those  who  are  debarred 
from  inheriting  the  kingdom  of  God,  St.  Paul  men- 
tions fornicators  and  adulterers  (xipvoi  Kal  fiocxoL, 
1  Co  6» ;  cf.  Eph  6*,  1  Ti  1»»,  He  13*,  Rev  21»  22»»). 

The  universal  conclusion  is  that  this  sin  creates 
a  breach  of  the  marriage  relation  so  grave  and  far- 
reaching  that  it  makes  divorce  the  only  legitimate 
sequel — divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro.  The  question, 
however,  remains  whether  the  Christian  Church 
has  the  right  to  go  farther  and  say  that,  as  the 
result  of  an  adulterous  act,  the  aggrieved  party 
has  a  just  claim  to  divorce  a  vinculo  ;  has  a  right, 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  as  if  the 
marriage  had  never  taken  place.  Tiiis  will,  no 
doubt,  DO  answered  differently  by  different  minds, 
and  the  difficulty  is  not  aecreased  by  merely 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Different 
answers  are  given  to  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions. Did  Jesus  intend  to  occupy  the  position  of 
legislator  when  He  spoke  of  adultery  and  divorce  ? 
or  was  He  simply  enunciating  a  general  principle, 
leaving  future  generations  to  deal  with  social  con- 
ditions as  they  arose  ?  The  present  writer  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  his  own  opinion  leans 
strongly  to  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that 
Jesus  affirmed  solemnly  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  tie,  and  that  He  meant  His  followers  to 
understond  that  the  remarriage  of  either  party 
during  the  life  of  the  other  constitutes  adultery. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  strong  body  of  sober  modem 
thought  which  tends  towards  a  relaxation  of  this 
view  in  favour  of  the  innocent  (see  Gore,  Tlic 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p.  73). 

If  Jesus  in  Mt  S^'-^  is  making  a  categorical 
statement    of    universal    application,    then    the 
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opinion,  given  by  the  present  writer  as  his  own, 
can  scarcely  be  disputed ;  but  if  He  is  interpreted 
as  dealing  with  the  foundations  rather  than 
making  structural  alterations  in  the  ethical  beliefs 
of  His  countrymen,  we  must  conclude  that  He 
leaves  His  followers  to  deal  with  the  question  as  it 
arises.  In  the  latter  case  it  is,  of  course,  com- 
petent for  the  Church  in  each  age  to  treat  the 
question  de  novo.  The  conditions  of  society  alter, 
and  what  constitutes  danger  to  the  social  welfare 
at  one  time,  may  have  comparatively  little  peril 
for  the  people  of  another  period.  At  the  same 
time  it  nmst  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tendency  of 
human  legislation  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be,  for 
some  time  to  come  at  least,  towards  the  loosening 
of  the  marriage  bond,  and  the  minimizing  of  the 
seriousness  of  that  guilt  by  which  men  uproot  the 
foundations  of  their  social  and  domestic  life. 

LiTBRATTRK.— Newman  Smjlb's  Chrittian  Ethics^  contains  a 
very  fair  and  cautious  discussion  of  this  whole  question,  and 
along  with  that  work  it  will  be  found  useful  to  study  the  more 
abstract  volume  of  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  same  subject 
(1805)  by  T.  B.  Strong;  cf.  G.  B.  Stevens'  The  Theology  of  the 
NT.  Gore's  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  read  along  with 
Bacon's  volume  of  the  same  title,  and  Votaw's  article  '  Sermon 
on  the  Mount'  in  the  Extra  Volume  of  Hastings'  DB.  In  the 
latter  work  (vols.  i.  and  iii.)  are  also  to  be  found  useful  refer- 
ences under  artt.  *  Crimes/  '  Marriage.'  A  very  suggestive  art., 
*The  Teaching  of  Christ  about  Divorce,'  by  the  Rev.  the  Hon. 
E.  Lyttelton,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  0/  Theol.  Studies  for 
July  1904.  Cf .  also  H.  M.  Luckock's  Hietory  0/  Marriage  (1894), 
and  O.  D.  Watkins'  Jloly  Matrimony  (1896). 

J.  R.  Willis. 
ADVENT. — In  its  primary  application  the  term 
is  used  to  denote  the  first  visible  coming  of  Jesus 
into  the  world.  His  coming  again  at  an  after 
period  is  distinguished  as  the  Second,  or  the  Final, 
Coming  (see  Coming  Again  and  Parousia). 

The  term  is  also  emploj-ed  to  designate  one  of  the  ccclesias- 
tical  seasons, — that  immediately  preening  the  Festival  of  the 
Nativity,— during  which,  in  certain  sections  of  the  Church,  the 
thoughts  of  believers  are  turned  to  the  first  appearance  of  their 
Lord  in  the  flesh.  This  season  includes  four  Sundays,  com- 
mencing on  the  one  nearest  St  Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  SO)  and  last- 
ing till  Christmas  Eve.  With  Advent  the  appointed  order  of 
Church  services  is  renewed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  year  begins. 

Dealing  here  specially  with  the  primary  his- 
torical application,  the  hrst  coming  of  Jesus  pos- 
sesses a  unique  si£:niticance  as  marking  the 
entrance  into  tlie  world  of  a  moral  force  altogether 
unparalleled,  a  momentous  turning-point  in  the 
religious  progress  of  mankind.  As  the  Son  of  God 
(Mt  10**,  Jn  3*®* "),  revealing  and  representing  God 
in  His  own  person  ( Jn  5*  14**  ^^),  wliose  mission  it 
was  to  redeem  men  from  sin  (Mt  18*\  Lk  4**  17'-*), 
Jesus  was  to  prove  Himself  in  the  truest  sense  the 
Messiah  whom  the  Jewish  people  had  long  been 
exijecting, — 'a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord* 
(Lk  2"). 

1.  Theforcshadounng  Promise. — The  expectation 
entertained  by  the  Jews  had  its  roots  in  a  promise 
enshrined  in  their  earliest  literature  and  dating 
from  the  dawn  of  history,  that  a  signal  deliverance 
from  sin  should  be  brought  to  the  human  race, — 
the  promise  contained  in  the  sentence  pronounced 
on  the  tempter,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  his  bead  (Gn  3").  This  brighter  outlook 
for  fallen  humanity  was  coniirmed  oy  the  assur- 
ance given  to  Abraham  that  in  the  line  of  his 
descendants  the  original  promise  was  destined  to 
be  fulliUed  (Gn  122*'),  —  an  assurance  which  was 
further  strengthened  when,  under  Moses,  Israel 
was  formed  into  a  nation  and  entered  at  Sinai  into 
covenant  with  Jehovah  as  His  chosen  people  (£x 
20-24).  It  was  not,  however,  till  David's  prosperous 
reign,  with  its  recognition  of  ruling  power  held  in 
the  name  of  Jehovali,  had  passed,  and  when  the 
idea  of  the  theocratic  kingship  had  been  deeply 
implanted  in  the  national  consciousness,  that  the 
conception  of  the  blessing  to  be  looketl  for  took 
delinite  uhai)e.     Then,  as  successive  rulers  failed 


and  the  nation's  fortunes  became  embarrassed,  the 
splendours  of  David's  time,  glorified  by  the  halo 
which  memory  and  distance  cast  around  them, 
were  proiectea  into  the  future,  forming  a  ijicture 
full  ot  allurement  and  charm.  It  fired  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  prophets  amid  the  troubles  of  tlie 
later  monarchy. 

The  promise,  as  thus  transformed,  was  that  of  a 
king,  or  line  of  kings,  sprung  from  David's  house, 
who,  endowed  with  transcendent  gifts,  and  acting 
by  special  authority  as  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord, 
should  reign  in  righteousness,  introduce  an  era  of 
Divine  salvation  for  Israel,  and  draw  all  other 
nations  round  them  in  loyalty  to  Jehovah's  law 
(Is  2^  ll»-»  27S  Mic  41-*).  this  was  the  blossoming 
out  of  the  Messianic  idea. 

During  the  period  of  the  Exile,  with  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  collapse  of  the  expectations 
based  upon  it,  the  figure  of  the  victorious  and 
righteous  king  was  thrown  into  the  background ; 
yet  the  prospect  of  a  future  glorious  manifestation 
of  Divine  mercy,  rescuing  tlie  people  from  their 
iniquities  and  miseries,  kept  its  hold  on  suscep- 
tible minds  (Is  65*  60*"®).  It  was  in  this  period  that 
the  distinctively  spiritual  character  of  the  coming 
deliverance  emerged  into  prominence.  As  deline- 
ated in  Ezekiel  and  the  Second  Isaiah,  it  was  to 
consist  in  an  inward  regeneration,  wrought  by 
penitence  and  the  impartation  of  a  new  spirit  and 
a  new  heart  (Is  65«-  \  Ezk  1P»- »  362»-»).  In  those 
prophecies  of  the  Exile,  Jehovah  Himself  is  set 
forth  as  the  true  and  ever-living  King  of  Israel ; 
and  collective  Israel,  the  nation  regarded  poetic- 
ally as  an  individual,  is  conceived  as  the  Anointed 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  who,  amid  manifold  afflic- 
tions, is  to  bear  witness  for  Jehovah,  and  be  the 
medium  of  accomplishing  His  saving  purpose  for 
mankind.  On  the  return  from  the  Exile  the  hope 
of  salvation  through  a  Davidic  kingship  revived, 
as  is  evident  from  the  prophetic  utterances  of 
Haggai  (2»-  ^)  and  Zechanah  (3®  6^=) ;  but  in  Mala- 
chi's  day  it  had  again  disappeared. 

With  the  Maccaba'an  struggle  a^gainst  Antiochus 
Epiphanes(B.C.  167-135)  the  Messianic  idea  entered 
on  a  fresh  course  of  development.  In  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  which  dates  presumably  from  that  time, 
we  find  8ui)ematural  elements  more  freely  intro- 
duced. The  writer  in  vision  beholds  an  ancient 
of  days,  seated  on  his  throne  to  judge  the  great 
world- kingdoms  and  their  rulers.  Before  him 
appears,  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  'one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man,'  and  to  him  is  given  ever- 
lasting dominion  and  a  kingdom  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed  (7*^  ").  This  dominion  is  passed  over 
to  '  the  saints  of  the  Most  Hi^h,'  to  be  theirs  for 
ever  and  ever  (7*^ ''").  There  is  thus  a  picture  of 
the  Messianic  future  in  which  the  triumph  and 
rule  of  the  godly  over  the  nations  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing Matures. 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  books  of  the  Apocrj'pha  for  anv  ex- 
pansion of  these  ideas.  Their  allusions  to  the  Messianic  nope 
are  somewhat  meagre,  and  do  not  expressly'  refer  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  {lersonal  Messiah.  It  is  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature, 
which  sprang  up  in  imitation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  that  we 
find  the  conceptions  which  gave  peculiar  shape  and  colour  to 
the  Messianic  expectations  entertained  in  later  times.  We  see 
there,  amid  the  stress  of  national  misfortunes,  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets  interpreted  and  expanded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
furnish  elaborately  drawn  out  schemes  of  future  glory.  The 
coming  of  the  God-sent  king  is  depicted  {5i2>.  Orae.  iii.  662fr.X 
the  supernatural  Son  of  Man,  who  was  hidden  with  God  before 
the  world  was  created,  and  who,  clothed  with  Divine  attributes, 
will  suddenly  appear  along  >%ith  the  Head  of  Davs  to  execute 
judgment  on  men  and  ancrels  (SimUitudes  of  Enoch  46^-  "^  483-  8). 
The  dispersed  of  Israel  will  be  restored,  and  the  Gentiles  drawn 
into  suDmission  (Enoch  00^) :  sin  and  wrong  will  be  banished 
(Simil.  403) ;  the  faithful  dead  will  be  raised  to  life  again,  and 
the  righteous  will  dwell  in  everlasting  Joy  (Enoch  51^  90*7). 
In  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  written  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Roman  domination  (b.c.  70-40X  the  idea  of  a  king  of  the  Davidic 
line  is  once  more  revived.  Tiie  Messiah  is  regaraed  as  '  the  Son 
of  David,*  •  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,'  free  from  sin  and 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  who  will  conquer,  not  by 
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force  of  arms,  but  will  smite  the  earth  by  the  rod  of  His  mouth 
(IT^-X  &nd  bring  to  an  end  all  unrighteoosneas  (1796). 

In  those  Apocalj-ptic  writings  peculiar  prominence  is  given  to 
the  spiritual  content  of  the  Messianic  hope.  Notwithstanding 
the  supernatural  elements  they  so  largely  introduce,  they  throw 
into  strong  relief  the  higher  religious  conceptions  which  the 
best  of  the  prophets  haa  insisted  on  as  essentially  bound  up 
with  the  great  period  of  blessing  expected ;  while  the  scope  of 
the  ancient  promise  is  widened  out  beyond  national  and  tern* 
pond  limitatioDS  to  embrace  the  worid  and  the  life  to  come. 

Meanwhile  the  scribes  were  at  work,  hardening 
the  Messianic  idea  into  scholastic  form,  and  re- 
ducing the  poetic  language  and  bold  imagery  of 
the  prophets  to  dogmatic  statements  and  literal 
details,  with  the  result,  on  the  whole,  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  theocratic  idea  that  God  was  to  vindi- 
cate His  authority  as  the  true  Sovereign  of  the 
nation,  and  to  send  His  vicegerent  in  the  line  of 
David  to  establish  His  law  and  introduce  the  rule 
of  righteousness  under  His  anointed  King. 

Sucli  was  the  form  which  the  long-chenshed  hone 
had  assumed  when  Jesus  appeared.  It  was  largely 
mixed  up  with  expectations  of  political  deliver- 
ance, yet  the  thoughts  of  many  earnest  s];)irit8 
were  centred  mainly  on  the  prospect  of  a  spiritual 
emancipation  for  Israel.  He  came  to  meet  the 
great  hope  by  fulfilling  in  their  ideal  and  spiritual 
significance  the  prophecies  that  had  kindled  and 
kept  it  alive.  Leaving  aside  the  merely  earthly, 
time-coloured  features  that  bulked  so  largely  in 
the  popular  imagination,  He  entered  the  world  to 
offer  Himself  as  the  true  representative  of  God, 
in  and  through  whom  all  that  was  eternal  and 
most  precious  in  the  Messianic  idea  waa  destined 
to  be  realized.    See  art.  Messiah. 

2.  The  state  of  Religion  at  the  date  of  ChrisVs 
Advent. — In  many  respects  the  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  ap[)earanee  of  Jesus  and  the  spread 
of  His  influence  as  Messiah  and  Saviour.  There 
were  national,  political,  social,  and  other  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  world  at  the  time,  which 
rendered  His  coming  and  work  singularly  oppor- 
tune (see  Fulness  of  Time)  ;  but  here  we  are 
specially  concerned  with  the  prevailing  aspects  of 
religious  life^  in  the  immediate  scene  in  which  He 
appeared.  Undoubtedly,  among  the  Jewish  people 
at  that  period  religion  was  a  dominating  interest, 
and  was  based  on  principles  far  higher  than  any 
that  obtained  in  other  nations.  Yet  its  quality 
was  vitiated  by  certain  serious  defects.  There 
was — 

{\)\t^  partisanship.  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
the  one  hand,  and  Saddueees  on  the  other,  st 
in  mutual  antagonism,  striving  for  ascendency  as 
leaders  of  national  religious  ^ling, — the  scnbes 
and  Pharisees  combining  to  enforce  the  mass  of 
stringent  precepts  which  the  former  had  elaborated 
to  supplement  the  ori^nal  written  word  ;  the  Sad- 
dueees entirely  rejectmg  those  precepts,  and  con- 
tending that  the  Law  as  'written  was  sufiicient, 
and  that  the  observance  of  the  temple  ordinances, 
its  worship  and  sacrifices,  was  the  central  element 
in  rel  igion .  The  controversies  that  arase  over  those 
points  of  difference,  and  over  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  created  a  fierce  party  spirit,  bitter 
and  bigoted  on  the  one  side,  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous on  the  other,  while  the  smaller  sect  of 
the  Essenes,  with  their  extremist  views  and  rigid 
austerity,  maintained  an  infiexible  protest  against 
both  these  classes  of  religionists. 

(2)  Then  there  was  its  legalism.  By  their  in- 
sistence on  conformity  to  the  regulations  they  had 
added  to  the  Law  as  a  condition  of  Divine  favour, 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  were  the  most 
numerous  and  aggressive  party,  converted  religion 
itself  into  a  matter  of  slavish  obedience,  in  which 
the  instigating  motives  were  the  hope  of  reward 
and  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  calculating  temper 
thus  engendered  rendered  the  religious  life  a  task- 
work of  anxious  scrupulosity  and  constraint,  want- 
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ing  in  spontaneous  action  from  the  higher  impulses 
of  the  soul ;  while  in  the  case  of  those  less  smcere 
it  introduce  an  element  of  prudential  self-regard 
concerned  only  with  the  prospect  of  future  benefit 
and  safety. 

(3)  Closely  allied  to  this  was  the  extemcdization 
of  piety.  Ihe  Rabbinical  reflations  were  held  to 
be  so  binding,  and  their  multiplicity  was  so  great, 
that  the  effort  to  observe  them  inevitably  involved 
a  machine-like  routine  and  formality.  The  Jew 
in  his  fulfilment  of  the  Law  found  liimself  at  every 
turn  brought  under  the  pressure  of  hard  and  fast 
exacting  rules, — in  his  foKxl,  his  clothes,  his  didly 
occupations,  his  devotions,  and  the  smallest  acts  of 
his  life.  The  endeavour  to  yield  obedience  under 
such  circumstances  necessarily  led  to  a  laborious 
outward  punctiliousness;  a  tendency  to  ostenta- 
tion and  spiritual  pride  was  fostered ;  and  many 
were  ensnared  into  hypocrisy  by  finding  they  could 
obtain  a  reputation  for  exceptional  piety  by  an 
obtrusive  parade  of  their  ceremonial  performances. 
The  most  precise  minuteness  was  observed  in  trifies, 
the  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin,  but  in  matters 
of  greater  import  the  principles  of  morality  were 
surrendered. 

These  are  the  darker  shades  of  the  picture. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  religious  earnestness  was  preserved  in 
the  nation.  It  was  fed  by  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
which  were  regularly  reaa  in  the  synagogues  and 
committed  to  memory  in  the  synagogue  schools. 
Thus  in  the  body  oi  the  people  there  was  kept 
alive  a  sense  of  the  holy  character  and  mighty 
doings  of  Jehovah ;  and  although,  owing  to  the 
decayed  influence  of  the  priesthood,  the  Temple 
itself  was  not  a  centre  oi  spiritual  life,  yet  the 
hallowed  memories  it  recallea  in  the  breaste  of  the 
multitudes  assembled  at  the  religious  festivals 
were  calculated  to  inspire  the  higher  emotions. 
At  all  events,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show 
that  many  hearts  throughout  the  nation  were 
imbued  with  a  deep-seatea  reverence  for  God  and 
a  true  spiritual  longing  for  the  hope  of  Israel. 
The  soul  of  religion  might  be  sadly  crushed  by 
legality  and  formalism,  but  it  was  not  utterly 
d^ui.  Devout  men  and  women  in  varied  ranks  of 
society  were  holding  a  pure  faith  and  leading 
lives  of  simple  sincerity,  vaguely  dissatisfied  with 
the  bondage  of  legal  observances  and  Rabbinical 
rules,  and  yearning  to  rise  into  a  more  spiritual 
atmosphere,  a  closer  communion  with  the  Divine 
mind  and  will.  Of  these  Zacharias  and  EUisabeth 
(Lk  !»•«),  Anna  (2»-*7),  and  the  aged  Simeon  (2») 
may  be  taken  as  examples;  while  the  numbers 
who  responded  to  the  livmg  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  became  his  followers  are  an  index  of 
the  extent  to  which  genuine  piety  survived  in  the 
land.  It  was  amongst  such  that  the  spiritual  pre- 
paration was  found  for  the  recognition  and  welcome 
of  the  promised  Saviour  when  He  appeared.  The 
coming  of  Jesus  brought  the  birth  oi  a  new  spirit 
in  religion,  a  spirit  of  fresh  vitality  and  power; 
and  the  life  of  absolute  devotion  to  righteousness 
which  He  began  to  live,  and  which  He  was  ulti- 
niately  to  close  in  a  death  of  sacrificing  love,  infused 
into  religion  an  inspiring  energy  destined  on  a  scale 
of  vast  magnitude  to  regenerate  and  redeem. 

8.  The  national  unrest  of  the  jperiod. — The  Jewish 
people,  fretting  under  political  depression,  had 
flung  themselves  with  impassioned  eagerness  on 
the  nope  that  the  long-desired  Messiah  and  His 
kingdom  must  be  drawing  nigh.  It  was  even 
thought  by  many  that  He  was  hidden  somewhere 
in  obscurity,  only  waiting  for  a  more  penitent  dis- 
position in  the  national  mmd ;  and  so  inflamed  was 
the  common  imagination  with  these  ideas,  that 
popular  excitement  was  easily  aroused,  and  any 
tiold  spirit,  rising  in  revolt  against  the  existing 
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state  of  things,  could  find  a  group  of  followers 
ready  to  believe  in  him  as  the  one  who  should 
deliver  Israel.  In  the  broader  world  outside,  too, 
the  expectation  of  a  powerful  king,  issuing  from 
Judsea,  who  was  to  conquer  the  world,  appears  to 
have  been  widely  spread ;  and  the  references  to 
this  given  by  Tacitus  {Hist,  v.  13)  and  by  Suetonius 
( Vesp.  4)  may  be  taken  at  least  as  an  ecno  of  views 
disseminatea  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  by 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  When  Jesus  was  bom 
into  the  world,  however,  an  event  had  transpired 
vastly  grander  than  Jewish  expectation  at  the 
time  conceived.  The  day  at  last  had  dawned  to 
which  the  original  promise  to  fallen  humanity 
pointed  forward,  and  for  which  the  best  minds  of 
the  nation  had  for  ages  yearned  ;  the  divinely- 
pledged  Deliverer  from  sin  and  its  curse  had  ar- 
rived, to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  love, 
and  peace. 

LiTERATURB. — For  a  lengthened  treatment  of  the  Messianic 
hope  and  its  transformations,  see  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecjf^ 
(Eng.  tr.  1900);  Dnimmond,  The  Jewish  if  «maA  (1877) ;  Stan- 
ton, The  Jexoish  and  Christian  Messiah  (1886):  Briggs,  Mes- 
sianic Prophecy  (1886) ;  Orelli,  OT  Prophecy  of  the  Consumma- 
tion qf  God's  Kingdom  (Eng.  tr.);  and  for  a  more  condensed 
survey,  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  il,  and  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr. 
1898)  vol.  ii.  For  the  Apocal>'ptic  wriUnffs.  see  Charles'  editions 
of  the  Booh  of  Enochs  etc.  On  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  date  of  the  Advent,  see  Stapfer,  Palestine 
in  the  Time  of  Christ  ([Eng.  tr.  1886);  Edersheim,  I/{fe  and 
Tim£s  ofJesxu  the  Messiah^  n.  v.  (1883) ;  Keim,  Jesus  ^Naxara 
TEng.  tr.),  voL  i.;  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisder  und die  Sadducder 
(1874) ;  Ewald,  Hist,  qf  Israel  (Eng.  tr.),  vol.  vi. ;  and  Gheyne, 
Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  ExUe. 

G.  M 'Hardy. 

IDTERSART.— In  the  Gospels  the  word  'adver- 
sary' stands  twice  (Lk  13"  21")  for  di^t/ce/juevof, 
and  thrice  (Mt  6»,  Lk  12"  18»)  for  dvr/3i/cos.  The 
first  two  passages  require  no  comment,  as  they 
describe  the  opponents  of  the  gospel  in  the  simplest 
terms,  as  adversaries.  Thus  we  read  that  when 
Jesus  triumphantly  vindicated  His  actions,  His 
adversaries  were  ashamed  and  could  not  answer 
Him.  Similarly  Jesus  assured  His  disciples  that 
none  of  their  aaversaries  in  the  approaching  time 
of  persecution  should  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
put  into  their  mouths. 

In  Mt  62*  (II  Lk  12"),  and  again  in  the  parable  of 
the  Unjust  Judge  (Lk  18'),  the  question  suggests 
itself,  *Who  is  the  adversary  referred  to?'  The 
passage  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  occurs  as 
one  of  a  series  of  maxims  of  Christian  prudence, 
and  the  key  to  its  interpretation  is  suggested  by 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it  (Mt  S'*'-)*  where 
Christ  says  that  reconciliation  with  an  offended 
brother  must  go  before  the  offering  of  a  gift  at 
God's  altar. 

Alienation  from  the  brother  offended  must  oper- 
ate as  a  hindrance  to  true  worship.  Therefore  he 
who  would  be  accepted  of  God  must  do  justly  by 
his  brother  and  have  all  cause  of  difference  witii 
him  removed,  for  if  he  regards  iniauity  in  his 
heart,  has  upon  his  conscience  the  guilt  of  wrong- 
doing or  ill-will,  or  a  grudge,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  him  (Ps  6iS^^).  Thus  a  certain  order  must 
be  observed  in  connexion  with  this  matter  of  wor- 
ship. Still  more,  Jesus  appears  to  suggest,  does 
this  principle  of  order  hola  in  respect  of  the  con- 
troversy between  God  and  sinners.  Reconciliation 
with  God  must  be  for  every  man  the  first  business 
to  be  attended  to.  That  antagonism  must  be  re- 
moved, and  he  nmst  satisfy  the  claim  which  the 
law  of  God  has  against  him  in  the  first  place,  else 
if  he  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  ending  the  controversy,  the  law  must 
take  its  course.  The  adversary  referred  to  is  thus 
the  broken  law,  or  God  Himself  as  the  Author  of 
the  law,  whom  the  unreconciled  sinner  treats  as  an 
adversary  (cf.  Lk  14*"-)- 

In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  the  widow's 


petition  against  her  opponent  at  law,  and  her  im- 
portunity in  pressing  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
judge,  are  used  to  iOustrate  the  prayers  of  God's 
elect.  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  opposition 
which,  in  her  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  God,  the  Church  is  obliged  to  en- 
counter, some  adverse  influence  to  which  she  has 
long  been  exposed,  and  against  which  she  fears 
she  is  left  to  struggle  alone.  Here  there  is  no 
special  reason  for  identifying  this  adversary  with 
Satan  (cf.  Alford,  in  loc, ;  Trench,  Parables,  488, 
etc.)  or  with  the  Jewish  persecutors  of  the  Early 
Church  (Weizsacker,  who  regards  thepassage  as  a 
late  addition ;  cf.  Weiss  in  Sleyer's  CTommentary, 
in  loc. ).  We  must  not  forget  that  the  word  occurs 
in  a  parable  which  was  spoken  with  a  special 
didactic  purpose,  that  being,  as  St.  Luke  is  careful 
to  explain,  the  encouragement  not  of  the  Church 
only,  but  especially  of  individual  believers,  to  per- 
severe in  their  efforts  by  faith  and  prayer  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  evil  in  the  world,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  assail  them  or  thwart  their  endeav- 
ours. Christ's  object  was  to  assure  them  that 
their  importunity  must  prevail  with  Grod,  who 
shall  soon  respona  to  their  prayers  and  grant  them 
the  victory  over  all  that  would  frustrate  their 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  His  cause.  See 
also  art.  Satan. 

LiTERATURB.— Cremer,  Bib.-TheoX.  Lex.  s.vv.  ittrl^mt^  itirttai- 
fjtijff '  Trench,  Ao«€«  on  the  Parables ;  Bruce.  The  ParaboUc 
Teaching  of  Christ ;  Comm.  of  Meyer,  Alfora,  Bengel,  etc ; 
Schmid,  Biblical  Theology  qf  the  NT,  p.  175  flf. ;  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theology  (2nd  Eng.  ed.),  i.  90 ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch 
der  neutest.  Theologie,  i.  179  ff. ;  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age, 
iL  61 ;  Wemle,  The  Beginnings  qf  ChrittianUyA.  70  ff. 

H.  H.  CUBRIE. 

ADVOCATE  (irapdKXi^Tos). — A  term  applied  to 
Christ  in  1  Jn  2^  ( AV  and  RV ;  RVm  •  Or  Com- 
forter  or  Helper,  Gr.  Paraclete'),  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  RVm  of  Jn  14«- »  152«  16^,  where  both  A V 
and  RV  have  'Comforter*  in  the  text.  For  an 
examination  of  the  Greek  word  and  its  co^ates, 
see  art.  'Paraclete'  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  665- 
668.  The  verb  irapaKa\4(a  occurs  in  the  papyri  in 
the  contrasted  senses  of  'encourage'  (Oxyr,  Pap. 
663.  42)  and  of  *  entreat '  (t6.  744.  6) ;  but  the 
passive  verbal  form  has  not  been  found.  The 
term  in  its  Latinized  form  came  originally  from 
the  Itala  or  one  of  the  Old  Latin  versions  through 
the  Vulgate.  And  Wyclif  introduced  it  into  the 
English  versions,  translating  1  Jn  2^  *  we  han 
avoket '  in  1382 ;  so  Purvey  *  an  aduocat '  in  1388.^ 

Etymologically  the  word  means  *  called  to  one's 
side,  especially  for  the  purposes  of  help,  and,  in  its 
technical  usage,  for  advice  in  the  case  of  judicial 

Srocedure,  with  the  further  suggestion  of  en- 
eavouring  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  jud^e 
in  favour  of  the  accused.  In  1  Jn  2*  the  last  is 
generally  taken  to  be  the  only  sense  ;  and  the 
meaning  evidently  is  that,  if  any  believer  sin, 
Jesus  Christ  in  person  intercedes  in  his  behalf 
with  the  Father,  and,  representing  the  believer, 
carries  on  his  cause  in  the  courts  of  heaven.  Simi- 
larly, according  to  the  passage  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  regarded  as  God's 
Advocate  both  with  and  in  man,  promoting  the 
Divine  interests  in  the  human  sphere,  from  re- 
pentance (Jn  16'-»,  cf.  Job  33»-»)  to  perfecting. 
But  here  the  technical  legal  sense  of  the  word 
disappears,  and  the  Spirit  oecomes,  according  to 
anotlier  marginal  rendering,  the  God-sent  *  Helper ' 
of  a  man  who  is  struggling  against  everj'thing 
within  or  around  him  that  makes  godly  living 
difficult.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  provisions  ot 
grace  include  the  twofold  advocacy,  —  Christ  as 
the  Advocate  of  a  believer  with  God,  and  the 
Spirit  as  the  Advocate  of  God  with  man,  whether 
believing  or  unregenerate,  —  the  two  functions 
differ  both  in  range  and  in  relation ;  and  the  term 
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'Advocate*  is  too  specialized  to  characterize  or  springs   about  6  miles  north-east   of   Jerusalem 

to  cover  the  operations  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  (quite  dift'erent,  of  course,  from  the  great  Wady 

The  Spirit,  as  an  Advocate  sent  from  God,  entreats  Fdr'ah  of  Samaria).    This  is  the  view  adopted  by 

and  helps  a  man  (see  art.  Comforter),  but  does  Professor  Konrad  Furrer  in  his  article   on    the 

not  represent  him  before  God    as   Judge   or  as  geographical  allusions  in  the  Grospel  of  St.  John  in 

Father,  and  does  not  appeal  to  anything  in  man  of  the  ZJyTW,  1902,  Heft  4,  p.  258.    The  suggestion 

final  and  supreme  authority.            R.  W.  Moss.  is   not   new.      It  was  put  forward  nearly  fifty 

years  ago  by  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  King^ 

£NON    (Alvd)v,    probably    from    Aramaic    wyn  pp.  658-570),  but  has  never  received  the  atten- 

•  springs').— Mentioned  only  in  Jn  3^*  And  John  tion  it  deserves.    Barclay  says  that  *of  all  the 

also  was  baptizing  in  ^non  near  to  Salim,  because  fountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  the 

there  were  many  waters  there  *  (RVm).    The  place  most  copious  and  interesting  by  far  are  those  that 

cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.    Four  sites  burst  forth  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other 

have  been  proposed,  two  in  Samaria  and  two  in  in  Wady  FAr'ah.*    He  quotes  the  following  descrip- 

Judsea.  tion  from  The  History  of  the  Jerusalem.  Mission, : — 

1.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.^  229.  91,  99.  *From  the  brow  at  Wady  Fk/ah  we  descended  with  some 
25)   place   JEnon  in   the   Jordan  Valley,    8   miles  difficulty  into  that  "  Valley  of  Deligrht,"-for  such  is  the  literal 

«,utl.  of  Scythopolte  (B««d„)'juxta  Salem  et  Sir^^ii°iStt'^vT;^^^.SSl'r,!.^r^»T„gTn^^^^^^^^^^ 

Jordanem.'     About  7   miles  south  of  Beisan   and  re80urce«,etc,  in  all  Palestine.    Ascending  its  bold  stream  from 

2  miles  west  of  the  Jordan  there  are  seven  springs,  this  point,  we  passed  some  half-dozen  expansions  of  th&  stream, 

all  lying  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  conatitutingr the  most  beautifulnatural  ^^tatoria  1  have  ever 

J*'*'               'li.        rni           '_x           c           •!  seen;  the  water,  nvallmg  the  atmosphere  iteeU  in  transparency, 

and  numerous  nvuleta.      Three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  depth  varjing  from  a  few  inches  to  a  fathom  or  more,  shaded 

to  the  north  of  these  springs  van  de  Velde  found  on  one  or  both  sides  by  umbrageous  fig-trees,  and  sometimes 

a  tomb  bearing  the  name  of  Sheikh  Salim.     But  contained  in  nxiturally.excavat«i  basins  of  red  mottled  marble 

the  fact  that  a^ern  Bheikh  bore  the  name  5a/m  ^„,?n=5.-  '^^.Sie^r.JpU^  STm^ hSlfrn's^'riSSS 

18  far  from   satisfactory  proof  that  the  balvm  of  of  the  purest  and  coldest  water,  bursting  from  rocky  crevices  at 

our  narrative  was  at  this  place.     If  we  are  to  find  various  intervals.    Verily,  thought  I,  we  have  stumbled  upon 

Salim  in  Samaria  at  all,  does  not  the  mention  of  it  ^non  !  .  .  .  Portions  otaqueducta,  both  of  pottery  and  stone. 

^^           111                  1                       Z^    xu           ni  and  m  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  too,  in  many  places,  are 

as   a   well-knov^Tl    J)lace   suggest    the   well-known  gtiU  found  remaining  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  indicatinjj  the 

Salim  4  miles  east  of  Shecheni  ?     And  would  it  not  extent  to  which  the  valley  was  at  one  time  irrigated  ;  and  richer 

be  gratuitous  for  the  Evangelist  to  say  of  a  place  land  I  have  never  seen  th«m  is  much  of  this  charming  valley. 

„_  ^ ^   .1  ^    i^,.j„^   4.i.„4.    ♦!.,.««  „,««  tL.^^u   «T.«fA»  •  •  •  Several  herds  of  cattle  were  voraciously  feeding  on  the 

SO  near  the  Joi-dan   that   there  was  much  water  ^^1,  j^^^bage  near  the  stream ;  and  thousands  of  sheep  and 

there?    But,  in  spite  of  these  objections,  banday  jroats  were  seen  approaching  the  stream,  or"  resting  atnoondav" 

(Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels y  p.  36)  and  others  stiU  »n  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  composing  the  overhanging  cliff 

think  this  site  has  the  best  claim.  ?S'a^J?,h{;!I!VnA  vJ^^ni^J^^,  w^JS^.^nS^^'n^^ 

A    f¥i  •  A            /Ti'ifTif                  nntx        ji-^j  '^'^  Shrubbery  and  trees  or  vanous  kinds,  entirely  conceal  the 

2.  rnstrain  (Bible  rlaces,  p.  234)  and  Oonder  stream  from  view  hi  many  places.  .  .  .  Higher  up,  the  valley 
{Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i.  pp.  91-93)  place  ilinon  becomes  verv  narrow,  and  the  rocky  precipices  tower  to  a 
at  'Ainun  on  a  hill  near  the  head  of  the  great  sublime  height* 

FAr'ah  valley,  the  open  highway  from  the  Damieh  The  name  iEnon  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 

ford  of  the  Jordan  to  Shechem.     Four  miles  south-  in  connexion  with  these  springs,  but  within  2  miles 

west  of  the  village  of  'Ainun,  in  the  Wady  FAr'ah,  of  tliem  there  is  another  valley  called  by  the  Arabs 

is  a  succession  of  springs,  yielding  a  copious  per-  Wady  Saleim.    It  is  at  least  possible  that  this 

ennial  stream,  with  flat  meadows  on  either  side,  name  was  once  borne  by  one  of  the  towns  whose 

where  great  crowds  might  gather.     Three  miles  ruins  still  cro>\Ti  the  neighbouring  heights.     A 

south  c3  the  valley  (7  miles  from  'Ainun)  stands  town  thus  placed  would  have  been  a  conspicuous 

Salim.    Conder  says :    *  The  site  of  Wady  F&r'ah  object  from  many  parts  of  Judaea,  and  would  Iiave 

is  the  only  one  where  all  tlie  requisites  are  met —  been  naturally  referred  to  by  the  Evangelist  when 

the  two  names,  the  fine  water  supply,  the  proximity  describing  the  location  of  Jhnou.. 

of  the  desert,  and  the  open  character  of  the  ground.'  LiTEiiATUHB.-In  addition  to  writers  cited  above,  see  artt 

riie  situation  is  a  central  one  also,  ax^cessible  by  'i£non'inSuiith'8i>fi'-2,  and 'Salim 'in  i^ncj^c.  Biblxca. 

roads  from  all  Quarters,  and  it  agrees  well  witn  W.  W.  Moore. 

the    new  identincation  of   Bethabara.      But  («)  AFFLICTION.— In  AV  of  the  Grospels  *affliction* 

'Ainun  is  not  *  near  to  Salim,'  the  two  places  being  occurs  only  twice  (Mk  4*'  13^*),  corresponding  both 

7  miles  apart,  and  separated  by  the  great  Wady  times  to  dXlxj/n  in  the  original.    KV  gives  *  tribu- 

Fftr'ali.     (b)  There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  at  Ainun  lation ' — its  invariable  rendering  of  dXi^tj  except  in 

(liobinson.  Bib.  lies.  iii.  305).     (c)  It  is  not  likely  Jn  16^^,  where,  like  AV,  it  has  *  anguish.'    In  Mt 

that  John  the  Baptist  was  labouring  among  the  24'  AV  translates  e^s  dXixj/iv  *  to  be  afflicted  *  (RV 

Samaritans,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  '  unto  tribulation  ').      In  all  remaining  c&ses  it 

(cf.  Mt  3*  l(fi).     (d)  It  appears  that  both  Jesus  and  renders  eXi^is  by  '  tribulation '  (Mt  13"  24«- »,  Mk 

John  were  baptizing  in  Judaea  (Jn  3^=^  »),  and  their  13^*,  Jn  16»).     The  Greek  eXiyJ/is  ( WH  dXiypis)  signi- 

proximity  gave  occasion  to  the  remarks  referred  fles  literally  *  pressing  together,' *  pressure '  (cf.  oSdt 

to  in  J n  3^,  and  that  Jesus  left  Judaea  for  Galilee  TcBXififidy-n  m  Mt  7"  of  the  'straitened  way* ;  tva 

with  the  intention  of  getting  out  of  the  neighbour-  fiij  BXl^uxriv  a(>r6i',  '  lest  they  should  throng  him,'  in 

hood  of  John  and  removing  the  apj)earance  of  Mk  3*).   In  classical  Greek  it  is  found  infrequently, 

rivalry  (Jn  4*).     But  if  -'Enon  was  in  Samaria,  and  with  its  literal  meaning  only.    In  Biblical 

Jesus  was  nearer  John  than  before.  Greek,  where  the  metaphorical  significance  pre- 

3.  Ewald  and  Hengstenberg  prefer  Shilhim  vails,  it  is  of  much  commoner  occurrence,  always 
<LXX  ZeXee^M)  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judsea,  possessing  a  passive  sense,  and  usually  suggesting 
mentioned  (Jos  15^)  in  connexion  with  Ain.  Godet  *  suflerings  inflicted  from  without '  (Lightfoot). 
says  the  reason  given  for  John's  baptizing  in  iEnon  In  the  sayings  of  Christ  the  word  bears  three 
would  have  greater  force  as  applied  to  a  generally  references.  It  denotes  the  persecution  to  which 
waterless  repion  like  the  southern  extremity  of  His  followers  will  be  subjected,  and  by  which  their 
Judali  than  if  the  reference  were  to  a  well-watered  loyalty  will  be  tested  (Mk  4^^=Mt  13^^ ;  Mt  24*, 
district  like  Samaria.  But  elsewhere  (Jos  19^,  Jn  16^).  It  describes  the  privations  and  suflerings 
1  Ch  4*^,  Nell  11'-*)  Ain  is  connected  with  Kimmon  (not,  as  above,  necessarily  induced  by  His  service) 
and  not  with  Shilhim.  attendant  upon  a  great  national  or  universal  crisis 

4.  More  probable  as  a  Judsean  site  for  -^non  is  (Mk  13^''**=Mt  S*^-^).  And,  finally,  it  is  em- 
Wady  Fdrah,  a   secluded   valley   with   copious  ployed  in  one  of  His  illustrations  to  indicate  a 
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woman's  pangs  in  childbirth  (Jn  16-^  AV  and 
RV  *  anguish  *).  See,  further,  artt.  Persecution, 
Suffering,  Tribulation.  H.  Bisseker. 

AOE. — The  word  *  age'  is  a  vague  term,  as  may 
be  seen  by  its  doing  duty  as  a  possible  translation 
for  aldip  (Lat.  cev^urn,  an  unmeasured  period  of 
existence),  for  yeyed  (Lat.  gejieratio),  and  even 
for  the  more  precise  and  exact  terms  xp<^vos  (Lat. 
temptcs),  and  Koupds  (Lat.  occasio).  Its  strictest 
Greek  equivalent,  however,  is  ijKiKla  (Lat.  cetas). 
An  examination  into  the  significance  of  the  term 
shows  a  remarkable  parallel  between  its  employ- 
ment in  classical  literature  and  in  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament.  'H\(«r/a  marks  a  normal  develop- 
ment of  life ;  such  development  may  be  registered 
in  the  individual  by  years,  or  by  physique.  In 
classical  Greek,  the  mrmer  is  the  usual  reference  of 
the  term,  and  hence  the  most  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  like  the  poetical  ff/Si;,  the  flower  or  prmie 
of  life.  The  si^ificance,  however,  of  ^Xi/c/a  as  stat- 
ure or  height^  that  feature  of  ph^rsicaJ  development 
which  mostly  attracts  the  eye,  is  (][uite  classical ; 
and  this  sense  occurs  in  Herodotus  (lii.  16),*  Plato, 
and  Demosthenes.  Turning  to  the  New  Testament, 
we  tind  the  same  oscillation  of  meaninc  in  ijXiKLa. 
In  the  Fourth  Grospel  the  parents  of  the  olind  man 
for  fear  of  excommunication  evade  the  question  of 


*  age  *t  appears  to  be  the  true  rendering  of  iiXiKla. 
A  cubit  would  be  a  prodigious  addition  to  a  man's 
height,  .while  a  span  was  already  a  proverbial 
expression§  to  signify  the  brevity  of  life.  '  Stature ' 
is,  of  course,  the  only  possible  rendering  in  the 
interesting  note  about  Zacchaeus ;  ||  and  this  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Gospel  where,  as  will  be  seen, 
ijkiKla  bears  this  meaning  witli  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. 

The  idea  of  periodicitjr,  which  is  largely  foreign 
to  the  meaning  of  ijXiKLa  in  classical  Greek,  appears 
only  once,  and  that  doubtfully,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.lT  The  different  *  ages  of  man '  **  and  so  of 
our  Lord,tt  are  indicated  by  the  classical  formula  of 
time,  *  years '  being  in  tlie  genitive  case.  Hence  the 
word  Yields  no  suggestion  as  to  those  characteristic 
periods,  or  epochs  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord — 
the  infancy,  childhood,  manhood  of  Christ.  Nor 
would  the  word  deserve  a  place  in  this  Dictionary 
were  it  not  for  two  passages  in  which  it  occurs  or 
is  referred  to  when  its  interest  is  a  real  one,  as  is 
evident  by  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  all  com- 
mentators on  St.  Luke's  Gospel. Jt  Both  passages 
api^ear  as  a  postscript  to  the  narrative  of  the  Holy 
Cnild  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple.  It  is  an 
incident  in  the  regular  equable  development  of 
His  life  upon  earth.  This  development  is  shown 
in  two  aspects.  The  Evangelist  declares  that 
Je.sus  increased  (or  advanc^)  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favour  (or  grace)  with  God  and 
man.  St.  Luke's  phraseology  was  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced by  his  recollection  of  a  similar  encomium 
i)asse<l  upon  the  youthful  Samuel, §§  and  already  he 
had  found  it  not  unsuitable  to  be  quoted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Baptist.  II  li 

The  key  to  the  meaning  of  i^XiKLa  in  Lk  2*'  may 


be  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  these  four  pas- 
sages— 

1  S  2^  Kal  t6  iraiddpiov  ^afiov^X  iTope^ero  [  +  fjicya- 
\w6fUPoy],  Kal  dyaOdv  Kal  fierd  Kvplou  xal  ficrdi 
dvOpdjTUif  (LXX,  B,  said  of  Samuel). 

Lk  1**  rb  d^  vaidloy  rjii^pe  Kal  iKparaiovTo  Tvei^fiaTi 
(said  of  the  Baptist). 

Lk  2*^  t6  S^  Taidloy  ti^^avcv  koI  iKparaiovro  ir\rj- 
poi^ficpov  aoipL^,  Kal  xdpis  deov  ijv  ir'  airrb  (said  of 
Christ). 

Lk  2***  Kal  'Ii7<roOj  vpo^KOirrev  iv  rj  <ro<l>iq.  koL  yjKiKiq. 
Kol  x<iptr(  vapd  0€(fi  Kal  dvdpiijTOLS  (said  of  Christ). 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  passages  appears 
determinative  ot  the  sense  of  ^Xi/c/a  in  the  last 
as  *8tatui*e,'  not  *age.'  What  was  noticelible  in 
a  measure  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Baptist,  was 
supremely  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Child, 
namely,  an  equal  development  both  on  the 
physical  and  spiritual  side.  Translate  it  as  RVm, 
and  it  is  little  more  than  a  truism.  '  Stature '  is 
not  only  not  superfluous,  but  an  interesting  and 
unexpected  contribution  to  that  group  of  refer- 
ences which  lay  stress  on  our  Lord's  humanity. 
It  helps  to  explain  His  'favour  with  men'  with 
which  it  stands  in  parallel.  It  suggests  that  our 
Lord's  personality,  even  His  appearance,  may  have 
had  a  fascination  about  it.  Even  more,  it  may 
make  the  student  of  Messianic  prophecy  cautious 
in  attaching  a  too  physical  meaning  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  countenance  of  Jehovah's  Servant  (Is 
62"  63«).  B.  Whitefoord. 

AGONY.— This  word  is  used  in  Lk  22«  to  de- 
scribe the  sorrow,  suffering,  and  struggle  of  Jesus 
in  Gethsemane.  The  Greek  word  agonia  {dyuvia) 
is  derived  from  aaon  {dytby),  meaning:  (1)  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  (cf.  dyopd) ;  (2)  a  place  of  as- 
sembly, especially  the  place  in  which  the  Greeks 
assembled  to  celebrate  solemn  games ;  (3)  a  cont^t 
of  athletes,  runners  or  charioteers.  *Ayi»)p  is  used  in 
a  figurative  sense    in   He   12*   *let  us  run  with 

Eatience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.*    The  word 
as  the  general  sense  of  struggle  in  1  Th  2*  *in 
much  conflict';  Ph  1*>  'having  the  same  conflict'; 


Afioneti/  in  Col  2*  *Jiow  greatly  i  strive  lor  you 
(literally,  *  how  great  an  agon  I  have  for  you '). 

The  state  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  is  described  in 
the  following  phrases:  Mt  26*^  *he  began  to  be 
sorrowful  and  sore  troubled  * ;  Mk  14**  *  he  be^m 
to  be  creatljr  amazed  and  sore  troubled  * ;  Lk  22** 
*  And  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly : 
and  his  sweat  became  as  it  were  ereat  drops  of 
blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground.  *  Jesus  con- 
fesses His  own  feelings  in  the  words,  *  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unt^  death'  (Mt  26*®, 
Mk  14**).  That  He  regarded  the  exi)erience  as  a 
temptation  is  suggested  by  His  warning  words  to 
His  disciples :  *  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation:  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak '  (Mt  28*»,  Mk  14* ;  cf.  Lk  22*»-  *«). 
That  He  was  conscious  of  human  weakness,  and 
desired  Divine  strength  for  the  struggle,  is  evident 
from  the  prayers,  in  reporting  the  words  of  which 
the  Evangelists  do  not  verbally  agree,  as  the  follow- 
ing comparison  shows : — 


Mt  26». 

*  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me : 
nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt.' 


Mk  14>«. 

'Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  unto  thee ;  remove  this 
cup  from  me :  howbeit  not  what 
I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt.' 


Lk22*a. 

'Father,  if  thou  be  willing, 
remove  this  cup  from  me :  never- 
theless, not  my  will,  but  thine, 
be  done.' 


•  Iran  T^  »yrr,9  nkutir.f  '  AjU«ri. 

:  Mt  6«,  Lk  12». 

|]  Lk  19S,  cf.  Eph  4». 
♦•  Mk  6«,  Lk  8«. 
It  Lk  2*>.  M. 
lELklw. 


t  iiAi»«»  ixu  (Jn  931*  S). 

IP8395. 
^  He  mi. 
ft  Lksa. 
li  1 S  2». 


St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  give  the  w^ords  of  one 

prayer  only,  although  the  former  evidently  intends 

to  report  three  distinct  acts  of  prayer  (vv.*-  *••  **), 

*  On  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  see  the  <  Notes  on  Select 
Readings '  &  Westcott  and  Hort's  IfT  in  Greek. 
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and  the  latter  apparently  only  two  (vv.*****). 
But  St.  Matthew  gives  the  words  of  the  second 
prayer,  which  he  reports  as  repeated  the  third 
time  (vv.*****) :  *  O  my  Father,  if  this  cannot  pass 
away,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  he  done.'  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  there  was  such  progress 
in  Jesns'  thoughts.  At  first  He  prayed  for  the 
entire  removal  of  the  cup,  if  possible  (Mt.),  because 
possible  to  God  (Mk.),  if  God  were  willing  (Lk.) ; 
and  then,  having  been  taught  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  away.  He  prayed  for  strength  to  take  the 
cup.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide  which  of 
the  reports  is  most  nearly  verbally  correct,  as  the 
substance  of  the  first  prayer  is  the  same  in  all 
reports.  Although  St.  John  gives  no  report  of  the 
scene  in  Gethsemane,  yet  in  his  account  of  the 
interview  of  Jesus  with  the  Greeks  there  is  intro- 
duce what  seems  to  be  a  faint  reminiscence : 
'  Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;  and  what  shall  I  say? 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour:  but  for  this 
cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy 
name*  (Jn  12"*^).  It  is  substantially  the  same 
request,  expressed  in  the  characteristically  Johan- 
nine  language.  But  even  if  this  conjecture  be 
unwarranted,  and  this  be  an  utterance  on  the 
occasion  to  which  the  Fourth  Evangelist  assigns 
it,  the  words  serve  to  illustrate  Jesus'  struggle  in 
view  of  His  death.  Much  more  confident  can  we 
be  that  Gethsemane  is  referred  to  in  He  6"-** 
*  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  having  oflfered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  cr^ring  and 
tears  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from 
death,  and  having  been  heard  for  his  godly  fear ; 
though  ho  was  a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  tilings  which  he  sutTered.'  Having  passed  in 
review  the  material  which  is  oflfered  us  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane,  we  may  now  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion upon  it,  excluding  all  reference  to  other 
matters  which  arc  dealt  with  in  their  own  place. 
Many  answers  have  been  given  to  the  Question, 
What  was  the  cup  which  Jesus  desired  to  uc  taken 
away  ? 

(1)  The  most  obvious,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  most  intelligent  and  reverent,  answer  is  that 
in  Gethsemane  Jesus  was  overcome  by  the  fear  of 
death,  from  which  He  longed  to  escape.  But  this 
is  to  place  Christ  on  a  lower  plane  of  manhood 
tlian  many  men,  even  among  the  lowest  races.  If 
the  love  of  Christ  has  constrained  many  martyrs 
for  His  name  to  face  rack  and  block,  water  and 
flame,  and  many  other  painful  modes  of  death 
without  shrinking,  and  even  with  the  song  of 
praise  upon  the  Ups,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  He 
Himself  shrank  back  ? 

(2)  A  more  ingenious  view,  which  has  an  apparent 
verbal  justification  in  Mt  26»,  Mk  14»*  (*even  unto 
death'),  and  He  5^  (*to  save  him  from  death'),  is 
that  Jesus  felt  Himself  dving,  and  that  He  feared 
He  would  die  before  tfe  could  offer  the  great 
sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  to  this 
suggestion  there  are  three  objections.  Firstly, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  physical  exhaustion  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  as  would  justify  such  a  fear; 
although  the  stress  of  His  work  and  suffering  had 
undoubtedly  put  a  severe  strain  upon  His  bodily 
strength,  yet  we  have  no  proof  tnat  His  healtii 
had  given  w^ay  so  far  as  to  make  death  appear  at 
all  probable.  Secondly,  only  a  very  superficial 
and  external  view  of  His  work  as  Saviour  warrants 
the  supposition  that  His  sacrifice  could  be  accom- 
plished only  on  the  Crof^ ;  that  its  efficacy  depended 
in  any  way  on  its  outward  mode ;  that  His  death, 
if  it  had  come  to  Him  in  Gethsemane,  would  have 
had  less  value  fur  (Jod  and  man  than  His  cruci- 
fixion has.  Thirdly,  even  if  tliis  supposition  be 
admitted,  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  Jesus  was 
so  confident  of  His  Father's  goodness  and  guardian- 


ship in  every  step  of  His  path,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Him  to  fear  that  the  great  purpose  of  His 
life  would  be  left  unfulfilled  on  account  of  His 
premature  death.  His  rebuke  of  the  '  little  faith ' 
(Mt  8*)  of  His  disciples  during  the  storm  at  sea 
would  have  been  applicable  to  Himself  had  He 
cherished  any  such  fear. 

(3)  A  much  more  profound  view  is  offered  to  our 
consideration,  when  not  the  death  itself,  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  death,  are  represented  as  the 
cause  of  Jesus'  agony.  He  regarded  His  death  not 
only  as  a  sacrifice  which  He  was  willing  to  offer, 
not  only  as  a  tragedy  which  He  was  ready  to 
endure,  but  as  a  crime  of  man  against  God  from 
which  He  shrank  with  horror.  That  the  truth 
and  grace  of  God  in  Him  should  meet  with  this 
insult  and  injury  from  the  race  which  He  had 
come  to  save  and  bless — this  it  was  that  caused 
His  agony.  He  could  not  endure  to  gaze  into  '  the 
abjr'smal  depths'  of  human  iniquity  and  impiety, 
which  the  murder  of  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just 
opened  to  view.  Surely  this  apocalypse  of  sin  was 
not  necessary  as  a  condition  of  the  apocalypse  of 
grace.  If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  conduct  of 
the  actors  in  this  drama,  we  shall  better  under- 
stand how  appalling  a  revelation  of  sin  it  must  have 
appeared  to  Jesus.  The  fickleness  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  hypocrisy  and  bigotry  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  worldliness  and  selfishness  of  the  priesthood, 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  denial  by  Peter,  the 
antagonism  of  the  disciples  generally  to  the  Master's 
saving  purpose,  the  falsehood  of  His  accusers,  the 
hate  and  the  craft  of  His  persecutors, — all  these 
were  present  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  as  an 
intolerable  offence  to  His  conscience,  and  an  un- 
speakable grief  to  His  heart.  To  His  moral 
insight  and  spiritual  discernment  these  were  not 
single  misdeeas,  but  signs  and  proofs  of  a  wicked- 
ness and  godlessness  spreading  far  and  wide  in  the 
life  of  mankind,  reaching  deep  into  the  soul  of 
man.  Must  this  antagonism  of  sin  to  God  be 
forced  to  its  ultimate  issue?  Could  He  not  save 
mankind  by  some  mode  of  sacrifice  that  would 
involve  the  men  concerned  in  it  in  less  heinous 
guilt?  Must  He  by  persevering  in  His  present 
course  drive  His  enemies  to  do  their  worst  against 
Him,  and  thus  by  His  fidelity  to  His  vocation 
must  He  involve  all  who  opposed  Him  in  this 
greater  iniquity?  That  such  questions  cannot 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  who  can 
confidentljr  affirm?  He  foresaw  the  doom  of  the 
guilty  nation,  and  He  also  saw  that  it  was  the 
crime  about  to  be  committed  against  Him  that 
would  seal  its  doom.  That  He  shrank  from 
being  thus  the  occasion  of  its  judgment  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  if  in  Gethsemane  Jesus  anticipated 
distinctly  and  accepted  deliberately  what  He  so 
intensely  experienced  on  the  Cross,  then  this  solici- 
tude for  all  who  were  involved  in  the  crime  of  His 
death  does  not  at  all  exhaust  His  agony.  The 
words  of  darkness  and  desolation  on  the  Cross, 
'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 
(Mt  27^),  must  be  our  clue  to  the  mystery  of  this 
experience. 

(4)  The  only  view  that  seems  to  the  present 
writer  at  all  adequate  is  that  what  Jesus  areaded 
and  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  in  the  experience 
of  death  was  the  sense  of  God's  distance  and 
abandonment.  His  sorrow  unto  death  was  not 
the  fear  of  death  as  physical  dissolution,  nor  of 
dying  before  He  could  finish  His  work  on  the 
Cfross,  but  the  shrinking  of  His  filial  soul  from 
the  sting  of  death,  due  to  sin,  the  veiling  in  dark- 
ness of  His  Father's  face  from  Him.  His  prayer 
was  answered,  for  He  was  saved  from  death, 
inasmuch  as  the  experience  of  darkness  and 
desolation  was  momentary,  and  ere  He  gave  up 
the  ghost  He  was  able  to  commit  Himself  with 
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childlike  trust  unto  His  Father.  'Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit'  (Lk  23^).  His 
agony  in  Gethsemane  was  worthy  of  Him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  for  it  was  the  recoil  of  His  filial  spirit 
from  the  interruption  of  His  filial  cx>mmunion  with 
His  Father,  which  appeared  to  Him  to  be  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  sacrifice  which  He  was  about 
to  oner  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  this  article  to  offer  a 
theological  interpretation  of  Jesus'  experience  in 
Grethsemane ;  but  a  justification  of  the  above 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  Jesus' 
agony  may  be  briefly  offered  in  a  psychological 
analysis  of  His  experience.  First  of  all,  then, 
we  note  Jesus'  sense  of  solitude.  He  must  leave 
behind  Him  the  disciples  except  three,  and  even 
from  these  three  He  must  withdraw  Himself 
(Mt  26""*').  He  8oug:ht  this  outward  isolation 
because  He  felt  tliis  inner  solitude.  Since  His 
ajinouncement  of  His  Passion  (Mt  16^)  the  dis- 
ciples liad  been  becoming  less  and  less  His  com- 
panions, as  they  were  being  more  and  more 
estranged  from  His  purpose.  At  last  He  knew 
that  they  would  abandon  Him  altogether,  their 
outer  distance  but  the  sign  and  proof  of  their 
inward  alienation.    Yet  the  comfort  of  the  Father's 

Eresence  would  remain  with  Him:  *  Behold,  the 
our  Cometh,  yea,  is  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scat- 
tered everv  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me 
alone :  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father 
is  with  me  ^  ( Jn  16^).  But  now  in  Gethsemane 
He  began  to  realize  that  it  might  be  necessary  for 
tlie  accomplishment  of  His  sacrifice  that  even  the 
Father's  presence  should  be  withdrawn  from  Him. 
That  dread  drives  Him  to  the  Father's  presence, 
but  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this 
fear  does  not  come  to  Him.  Again  He  turns  to 
His  disciples.  Secondly,  therefore,  we  note  His 
need  of  sympathy.  When  He  withdrew  from  the 
three,  He  asked  tliem  to  watch  with  Him  ;  when, 
returning,  He  found  them  sleeping.  His  words 
are  a  pathetic  reproach:  'What,  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour?'  (Mt26*').  He  craved 
sympathy,  not  only  because  He  felt  solitary,  but 
because  this  solitude  was  due  to  His  love  for  man. 
The  sacrifice  He  was  about  to  offer,  in  which  the 
sense  of  His  Father's  abandonment  was  the  sting 
of  death,  was  on  behalf  of,  and  instead  of  man  ; 
and  yet  not  even  the  men  He  had  chosen  would 
sorrow  with  Him,  although  He  was  suffering  for 
all  mankind.  Tlius  man's  denial  of  sympathy 
must  have  made  Him  feel  more  keenly  tne  dread 
that  even  God  s  comfort  and  help  might  be  with- 
held from  Him.  Thirdly,  we  note  that  this  dread 
was  not  groundless,  but  was  rooted  deep  in  His 
experience  and  vocation.  We  must  then  go  be- 
yond any  of  the  words  uttered  in  Gethsemane 
Itself  to  discover  all  that  was  involved  in  His 
agony  there.  As  the  incarnate  love,  mercy,  and 
grace  of  God,  His  experience  was  necessarily 
vicarious.  He  suffered  with  and  for  man.  He 
so  identified  Himself  with  sinful  mankind,  that 
He  shared  its  struggle,  bore  its  burden,  felt  its 
shame.  Himself  sinless,  knoAving  no  sin.  He  was 
made  sin  for  mankind  in  feeling  its  sin  as  it  were 
His  very  own.  The  beloved  of  God,  He  became 
a  curse  in  experiencing  in  His  own  agony  and 
desolation  the  conse<][uences  of  sin,  altuough  as 
innocent  He  could  neither  feel  the  guilt  nor  bear 
the  penalty  of  sin.  So  completely  had  He  become 
one  with  mankind  in  being  made  sin  and  a  curse 
for  man,  that  even  His  consciousness  of  filial  union 
and  communion  with  Grod  as  His  Father  was  ob- 
scured and  interrupted,  if  even  for  only  a  moment, 
by  His  consciousness  of  the  sin  of  man.  God  did 
not  withdraw  Himself  from,  or  abandon  His  only- 
begotten  and  well- beloved  Son,  but  was  with  Him 
to  sustain  Him  in  His  sacrifice;  but  the  Son  of 


Grod  was  so  overshadowed  and  overwhelmed  by 
His  consciousness  of  the  sin  and  the  consequent 
curse  of  the  race  which  He  so  loved  as  to  make 
Himself  one  with  it,  that  He  dreaded  in  Geth- 
semane to  lose,  and  did  on  Calvary  lose  for  a 
moment,  the  comfort  and  help  of  His  Father's 
love.  In  this  experience  He  exhibited  the  an- 
tagonism of  Grod  and  sin,  the  necessary  connexion 
between  the  expulsion  of  God  and  the  invasion  of 
sin  in  any  consciousness,  since  His  self-identifica* 
tion  with  sinful  man  involved  His  self-isolation 
from  the  Holy  Father.  This,  then,  was  the  agony 
in  Gethsemane,  such  a  sense  of  the  sorrow,  shame, 
and  curse  of  mankind's  sin  as  His  very  own  as 
became  a  dread  of  the  loss  of  Gkxl's  fatherly  pres- 
ence. Althougli  He  at  first  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  this,  to  Him,  most  terrible  and  grievous  ex- 
perience, yet  He  afterward  submitted  to  God's 
will,  as  God's  purpose  in  the  salvation  of  mankind 
was  dearer  to  Him  than  even  the  joy  of  His  filial 
communion  with  God  His  Father.  In  this  sur- 
render He  was  endowed  with  such  strength  from 
above  that  He  finished  the  work  His  Father  had 
given  Him  to  do,  and  in  His  obedience  even  unto 
death  offered  the  sacrifice  of  His  life,  which  is  a 
ransom  for  many,  and  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant 
of  forgiveness,  renewal,  and  fellowship  with  God 
for  all  mankind.    See  also  art.  Dereliction. 


where  Uie  explanation  numbered  (3)  alwve  is  fully  elaborated. 

Alfred  £.  Garvie. 
AORAPHA.— See  Sayings. 

AGRICULTURE.— The  influence  of  the  physical 
and  climatic  characteristics  of  a  land  upon  the 
character  of  its  people  has  been  a  favourite  theme 
with  many  writers.  But  we  are  more  concerned 
here  with  another  marked  feature — the  profound 
infiuence  exerted  by  the  occupations  of  a  people 
on  their  manner  of  thought  and  their  modes  of 
expressing  it.  Nowhere  was  this  subtle  influence 
more  manifest  than  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews. 
Their  occupations  were  largely  determined  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  land  they  inhabited,  but 
their  thought  and  the  language  that  was  its  vehicle 
were  equafiv  moulded  by  their  occupations. 

1.  The  place  of  Agriculture  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Hebrews.  —  From  the  first  the 
Hebrews  were  a  pastoral,  and  from  very  early 
times  an  agricultural  people;  and  these  twin 
employments  have  lent  their  colour  and  tone  to 
their  literature,  and  shaped  their  profoundest 
thoughts  and  utterances  regarding  God  and  man. 
God  IS  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  (Ps  80^);  Israel  is 
*the  people  of  nis  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his 
handM96^,  cf.  74^  79"  lOO').  God  is  the  Husband- 
man ;  Israel  is  His  vineyard  (Is  6^')«  God  is  the 
Ploughman;  Israel  is  the  land  of  His  tillage 
(Is  2»^',  cf.  1  Co  3»). 

When  we  turn  to  the  Gospels  we  find  the  same 
stream  of  thought  in  full  flow.  The  highest 
Christian  virtue  is  enforced  by  appeal  to  Him 
who  'maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust  *  (Mt  6^).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  set  forth 
under  such  emblems  as  the  sower  going  forth  to 
sow  (13^),  the  wheat  and  the  tares  srowing  to- 
gether until  the  harvest  (v.^**''),  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  going  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire 
labourers  (20^^),  or  senaing  to  demand  its  fruits 
(2i«3ff.).  Christ  compares  Himself  to  the  shepherd 
who  seeks  his  lost  sheep  until  he  finds  it  (Lk  15^), 
or  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  ( Jn  10").  The 
multitude  are,  to  His  compassionate  eye,  as  *  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd '  (Mt  9»,  Mk  6").     The 
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world  appears  to  Him  as  a  g[reat  field  *  white  unto 
harvest  (Jn  4^*),  and  awaiting  the  labour  of  the 
reapers  (Mt  9*^'*).  His  relation  to  His  disciples  is 
expressed  under  the  figure  of  the  vine  and  its 
branches  (Jn  15*''-)    See  also  art  Husbandman. 

Noteworthy  also  is  the  place  assigned  by  Biblical 
writers  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  re- 
presented as  the  duty  of  the  first  man.  Adam, 
placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  is  '  to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it '  (On  2") ;  driven  from  it,  he  is  sent  *  to 
till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken '  (3^). 
To  Noah  the  promise  is  given  that  *  while  the 
earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest  .  .  .  shall 
not  cease  *  (8**).  The  land  of  promise  is  *  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley '  (Dt  8*).  The  Golden  Age  will 
be  a  time  when  men  *  shall  beat  their  sworas  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- hooks,' 
and  '  the^  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree'  (Is  2*,  Mic  4'«*).  The  glad- 
ness of  the  Messianic  age  is  '  joy  according  to  the 
joy  in  harvest'  (Is  i>^). 

Nor  was  it  only  in  their  conception  of  the  past 
and  their  anticipation  of  the  future  that  the  in- 
fluence of  agriculture  made  itself  felt :  it  was  the 
very  foundation  of  their  national  and  religious 
life.  A  pastoral  age,  it  is  true,  preceded  the 
agricultural,  and  the  patriarchs  are  represented, 
for  the  most  part,  as  herdsmen  rather  than  culti- 
vators (Gn  37"  47');  and  even  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  are  said  to  have  had  a  great 
multitude  of  cattle  (Nu  32^).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  learn  that  Isaac,  who  had  gone  to  Gerar, 
'  sowed  in  that  land,  and  found  in  the  same  year 
an  hundredfold'  (Gn  26*-);  while  the  first  dream 
of  Joseph  shows  that  if  he  did  not  actually  follow, 
he  was  at  least  familiar  with,  agricultural  pur- 
suits (37*"^).  But  it  was  not  till  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  Land  of  Promise  that  the  Hebrews 
became  an  agricultural  people  on  any  large  scale. 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  agriculture  was 
highlj  developed  among  the  Canaanites  (Dt  8^) ; 
and  it  may  have  been  from  the  conquered  race 
that  they  acquired  it.  Once  learned,  it  became 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Mosaic  legislation  presupposes  a  people 
given  to  agricultural  pursuits.  That  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  laws  anent  the  three 
annual  festivals  (Ex  23""**),  the  septennial  fallow 
(23"),  the  cleanings  of  the  harvest  field  (Lv  19»-  *»), 
the  year  of  Jubilee  (25***'*  27"'*),  and  many  others. 
Further  attestation  of  the  same  fact  is  found  in 
the  blessings  that  were  to  attend  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  Law,  and  the  curses  that  would 
follow  disobedience  (Lv  263-»-  i*-ao,  Dt  28*-»-  **""). 

2.  The  soil  of  Palestine. — The  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Palestine  was  remarkable,  as  is  testified 
by  Josephus  (c.  Anion,  i.  22 ;  BJ  ii.  3)  and  others 
(Diod.  xl.  3,  7 ;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6).  The  soil  varies 
in  character.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the 
maritime  plains  it  consists  of  a  very  rich  alluvial 
deposit ;  in  the  re^ons  lying  at  a  higher  elevation 
it  has  been  formed  from  decomposing  basaltic  rock 
and  cretaceous  limestone.  This,  nowever,  was 
greatly  enriched  by  the  system  of  *  terracing,'  low 
walls  of  *  shoulder-stones '  being  built  along  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  the  ledges  behind  them 
filled  with  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys.  These 
walls  gave  protection  against  the  heavy  rains,  and 
prevented  tlie  soil  from  being  washea  away.  It 
was  to  this  system  that  districts  such  as  Lebanon, 
Carmel,  and  Gil  boa  owed  the  wonderful  fertility 
that  formerly  characterized  them. 

All  parts  were  not,  of  course,  equally  productive. 
Thus  we  find  the  Mishna  {Gi(tint  v.  1)  enumer- 
ating several  classes  of  soil  according  to  their 
quality  or  the  degree  of  moisture.  Such  a  classi- 
fication is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  parable 


of  the  Sower,  where  the  wayside,  the  rocky 
places,  etc.,  are  all  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
field  (Mt  13»,  Mk  4»,  Lk  8»).  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  ground  which  yielded  thorns  was 
considered  specially  good  for  wheat-growing,  while 
that  which  was  overrun  with  weeds  was  assigned 
to  barley.  The  most  productive  fields  were  often 
marked  by  the  presence  of  large  stones,  some 
of  which  were  beyond  a  man's  own  strength  to 
remove.  Their  presence  was  regarded  as  a  token 
that  the  soil  was  fertile.  Smaller  stones,  which 
were  also  plentiful,  were  often  used  for  making 
rude  walls  along  the  side  of  the  fields.  In  some 
districts  they  were  so  numerous  that  they  had  to 
be  removed  every  year  after  ploughing  had  taken 
place. 

3.  Agricultural  operations^  etc.  —  The  work  of 
preparing  the  land  for  cultivation  was  the  first 
concern  of  the  farmer.  Where  virgin  soil  had 
to  be  reclaimed,  a  beginning  was  m^e  by  clear- 
ing  it  of  timber,  brushwood,  or  stones  (Jos  17"*, 
Is  5*).  It  was  then  ready  to  receive  the  plough 
(which  see). 

(a)  Ploughing  began  immediately  after  the 
*  early  rain  *  had  softened  the  ^ound,  i.e.  towards 
the  end  of  September  or  begmning  of  October, 
and  went  on  right  through  the  winter,  provided 
the  soil  had  not  become  too  wet  and,  therefore, 
too  heavy.  Usually  a  single  ploughing  sufficed, 
but  if  the  soil  was  very  rough  it  was  ploughed 
twice. 

In  some  cases  the  hoe  or  mattock  took  the  place 
of  the  plough.  That  is  the  common  practice  in 
modem  times  where  there  is  a  rocky  bottom  and 
only  a  sparse  covering  of  earth.  In  ancient  times 
the  same  course  was  followed  where  hillsides  were 
brought  under  cultivation  (Is  7*).  The  same  im- 
plement was  employed  for  breaking  up  large  clods 
of  earth  (Is  28^,  Hos  10"),  but  whether  the  refer- 
ence includes  the  clods  upturned  by  the  plough,  or 
merely  those  occurring  in  *  stony  ground,'  is  not 
quite  certain. 

(6)  Dung  was  employed  for  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  fruit  trees  (Lk  13^),  but  not,  as  a 
rule,  for  grain  fields.  The  most  common  forms 
were  house  and  farmyard  refuse  mixed  with  straw 
(Is  25*°),  withered  leaves,  oil  -  scum,  and  wood- 
ashes.  The  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  was  also 
used  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  T\iQ  principal  crops  were  wheat,  barley,  spelt, 
millet,  beans,  and  lentils  (see  articles  on  the  first 
two  of  these).  Oats  were  little  cultivated.  From 
Jos  2*  we  learn  that  flax  was  grown.  It  was 
sometimes  sown  as  an  experiment  for  testing  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  for  a  field  which  had  yielded 
good  flax  was  regarded  as  specially  suitable  for 
wheat-growing. 

{d)  Tne  sowing  season  began  in  the  early  days 
of  October.  A  beginning  was  made  with  pulse 
varieties,  barley  came  next,  and  wheat  followed. 
Millet  was  sown  in  summer,  the  land  being  pre- 
pared for  it  by  irrigation.  When  the  winter  set 
in  cold  and  wet,  barley  was  not  sown  till  the 
beginning  of  February. 

The  sower  carries  the  seed  in  a  basket  or  bag, 
from  which  he  scatters  it  broadcast.  Where  a 
single  ploughing  suflices,  the  seed  is  so'vvn  first  and 
then  ploughed  in.  When  it  is  sown  on  ploughed 
ground,  the  usual  course  is  also  to  plough  it  in, 
but  sometimes  a  light  harrow  (not  infrequently  a 
thorn-bush)  is  used  to  cover  it.  Seed  that  falls  on 
the  footpath  or  *  wayside*  cannot  be  covered 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  and  is 
picked  up  by  the  birds  (Mt  13^  and  parallels). 

(6)  The  crops  thus  sown  were  exposed,  as  they 
grew,  to  various  dangers^  such  as  the  inroads  of 
roaming  cattle,  the  depredations  of  birds,  or  the 
visitation  of  locusts ;  and  also  to  such  adverse 
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natural  and  climatic  influences  as  drought,  east 
wind,  and  mildew.  Some  of  these  will  be  separ- 
ately treated,  and  need  not  be  dwelb  upon  now. 
But  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  a  few  words  at 
this  stage  regarding — 

(/)  The  water  sujyply  of  the  country, — Unlike 
Egypt,  which  owed  its  fertility  exclusively  to  the 
NUe,  Palestine  had  its  time  of  rain  (Dt  ll^®-  "•  ^\ 
Jer  5*^  etc.).  The  *  early  rain '  (n-jto)  of  the  Bible 
is  that  of  October,  whicn  precedes  ploughing  and 
sowing  :  the  *  latter  rain  (e'^P^O)  denotes  the  re- 
freshing showers  that  fall  in  March  and  April,  and 
f've  much-needed  moisture  to  the  growing  crops, 
he  intervening  period  is  marked  by  the  heavy 
rains  of  winter  (cya),  the  wettest  month  being 
January.  The  rainfall  is  not  uniform  over  the 
country.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  it  is  very  slight ; 
at  Jerusalem  it  averages  about  20  inches  annually ; 
in  some  other  upland  regions  it  is  almost  twice  as 
much.  In  the  highest  lying  parts,  as  Lebanon, 
there  is  a  considerable  mil  of  snow.  There  are 
also  many  brooks  and  springs  (Dt  S''),  and  irriga- 
tion is  employed,  especially  in  gardening,  though 
naturally  on  a  much  smaller  sc^e  than  m  Egypt. 
The  summer  months  are  hot  and  rainless. 

{g)  Harvest, — Barley  harvest  (2  S  21")  began  in 
April  or  May,  according  as  the  district  was  early 
or  late ;  wheat  and  spelt  were  ripe  a  few  weeks 
after  (Ex  9***  **).  The  grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle 
(Jl  3",  Dt  16»,  Mk  4» ;  see  art.  Sickle),  or  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  (Mishna,  Peak  iv.  10).  The 
latter  method  was  followed  both  in  Palestine  and 
in  Egypt,  and  is  so  still ;  but  the  use  of  the  sickle 
goes  oack  to  very  early  times,  as  the  excavations 
at  Tell  el-^esy  have  shown.  Ordinaiily  the  stalks 
were  cut  about  a  foot  beneath  the  ear,  but  in 
some  instances  even  higher  (Job  24**).  The  reaper 
grasped  them  in  handfuls  (Ru  2^"),  reaped  them 
with  his  arm  (Is  17^),  and  laid  them  behind  him  ; 
while  the  binder,  following  him,  gathered  them  in 
his  bosom  (Ps  129^),  tied  them  with  straw  into 
sheaves  (Gn  37'),  and  set  them  in  heaps  (oncy* 
Ru  27). 

(A)  Threshin{f.—T)\e  sheaves  thus  prepared  were 
carried  to  the  threshing-floor  on  the  oacks  of  men 
or  of  beasts  of  burden,  such  as  donkeys,  horses,  or 
camels.  Am  2^'  has  been  taken  by  some  as  im- 
plying that  they  were  sometimes  removed  in  carts, 
out  this  is  very  doubtful.  The  reference  is  more 
probably  to  the  threshing-sledge  (Is  28^). 

Tlie  threshing-floor  is  simply  a  circle  of  level 
ground  which  lias  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
beaten  hard,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  row  of  big 
stones  to  prevent  the  straw  from  being  too  widely 
scattered.  The  spot  selected  always  stood  higher 
than  the  surrounding  ground,  so  that  it  should  be 
open  to  the  air  currents,  and  that  rain,  if  it 
occurred,  though  it  was  rare  in  harvest  time  (1  S 
12"),  might  run  off  without  doing  injury.  The 
sheaves  were  unbound  and  scattered  over  tne  floor, 
till  a  heap  was  formed  about  a  foot  high.  Cattle 
(Hos  10^*)  were  then  driven  over  it  repeatedly,  or 
a  threshing-wain  drawn  by  cattle.  The  Penta- 
teuchal  law  provided  that  the  cattle  engaged  in 
this  operation  should  not  be  muzzled  (Dt  25^).  It 
was  also  the  custom  to  blindfold  them,  as  other- 
wise, moving  continually  in  a  circle,  they  became 
dizzy  (Talmud,  Kelim  xvi.  7).  Certam  crops, 
however,  were  threshed  by  being  beaten  with  a 
stick  (Is  28^). 

Two  kinds  of  threshing  machines  were  employed, 
the  drag  and  the  waggon.  The  drag  (i^jto,  pnri) 
was  a  heavy  wooden  board,t  the  under-surface  of 
which  was  studded  with  nails  or  sharp  fragments 
of  stone  (Is  41^).     It  was  further  weight^  with 

*  See  Vogelstein,  Landwirth^chaft  in  Pal.  61. 
t  See  illustration  in  Driver's  Jo^  and  Amot  (Camb.  Bible), 
p.  227. 


large  stones,  and  by  the  driver  himself,  who  stood, 
sat,  or  even  lay  upon  it.  The  waggon  ('"f^Ji?,  Is 
28*^)  was  provided  with  sharp  metal  discs.  These 
were  aflixed  to  revolving  rollers  set  in  a  rude 
waggon-frame. 

(»)  Winnowing,  —  The  operation  of  tlireshing 
yielded  a  confused  mass  of  grain,  chafl*,  and  broken 
straw,  which  required  to  be  winnowed.  Two  im- 
pfements  were  used  for  this  process  —  the  shovel 
and  the  fan  (Is  30^).  With  these  the  mixed  mass 
was  tossed  into  the  air,  against  the  wind.  The 
chaff  was  blown  away  (Ps  1^),  the  straw  fell  a  little 
distance  off,  and  the  grain  at  the  feet  of  the  win- 
nower. Where,  as  at  large  public  threshing-floors, 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  chaff,  it  was  burned 
(Mt  3^').  The  chopped  straw  (j^  Is  IV)  was  used 
as  fodder  for  cattle. 

{j)  Sifting. — The  winnowed  grain  still  contained 
an  admixture  of  small  stones  and  particles  of  clay, 
stubble,  and  unbruised  ears,  and  also  of  smaller 
poisonous  seeds  such  as  tares,  and  so  stood  in  need 
of  yet  further  cleansing.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  sifting.  In  modem  Palestine  the  sieve 
in  common  use  is  a  wooden  hoop  with  a  mesh  made 
of  camel -hide.  This  implement  probably  corre- 
sponds to  the  rn^?  {kSbhdrdh)  of  ancient  times  (Am 
9*).  The  mesh  was  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
separated  grains  to  pass  tlirough,  but  retained  the 
unthreshea  ears,  which  were  cast  again  on  the 
thjreshing-floor.*  In  Is  30*  another  implement  is 
mentioneid,  n^j  (ndphdh),  which  both  AV  and  RV 
render  'sieve.'  It  is  not  quite  certain,  however, 
that  the  ndj)Jidh  was  really  a  sieve.  If  it  was,  it 
may  have  resembled  the  modem  ghirbal,  which  is 
of  smaller  mesh  than  the  kibhdrdh  (Arab,  kirbal), 
and  permits  only  broken  grains  and  dust  to  pass 
through,  while  retaining  the  unbruised  kernels. 

The  sifted  grain  was  collected  in  large  heaps, 
and,  pending  its  removal  to  the  granary,  the 
owner,  to  guard  against  thieving,  slept  by  the 
threshing-floor  (Ru  3^).  In  the  Gospels  there  is 
one  reference  to  sifting  (Lk  22**). 

{k)  Storage.  —  In  the  NT  a  granary  is  called 
dirodiiKrf  (Mt  6»  13»  Lk  W^  ^),  In  the  OT  quite 
a  variety  of  names  occurs  (n'ljjpp  Ex  1"  ;  d*9^  Dt 
28^ ;  D'p^i«)?  Jer  60* ;  Dnjp  Ps  144** ;  n^nyk  and 
nhnot^  Jl  I"),  But  though  the  nomenclature  is 
so  rich,  of  the  construction  and  character  of  those 
granaries  we  know  nothing.  Some  of  them  were 
probably  sheds,  and  may  have  resembled  the  flat- 
roofed  buildings  used  in  Egypt  for  storing  grain. 
Others  may  have  been  dry  wells,  or  cisterns,  or 
caves  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  such  as  are  common  in 
modem  times.  The  grain  stored  in  these  maga- 
zines wiU  remain  good  for  years. 

LrnsRATURB.— Ugolinufl,  Thesaurus^  vol.  xxix. ;  Benzing^r, 
Ileb.  Arch.  207  fl.;  Nowock,  Lehrbuch  der  Heb.  Arehdologie^  i. 
228  ff.;  Vogclstein,  Die  Landwirthtchaft  in  PcUdstina  zur  Zeit 
der  MischtM ;  Stade,  Geschichte  d.  Vouces  Israelf  i.  vii. ;  Wilkin- 
son, Ancienl  Egyptians,  passim  ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book;  van  Lennep,  BuHe  Lands  and  Custotns;  ZDPV  ix.\ 
PEFSt,  passim ;  Ungewitter,  Die  landwiHhschaftlichen  BUder 
und  Metaphem  i.  d.  poet.  Biich.  d.  Alt,  Test. ;  Hastings'  DB^ 
and  JSncyc  Bibl.  s.v.  *  Agriculture.' 

Hugh  Duncan. 
AHAZ.— One  of   the  kings  of  Judah  (c.   735- 
720  B.C.),  named  in  St.  Matthew's  genealogy  of 
our  Lord  (Mt  1»). 

IHIMELECH.— See  Abiathar. 

AKELDAMA.— The  name  given  in  Ac  1^'  to  the 
field  purchased  with  the  price  of  Judas'  treachery. 

*  In  this  case  the  meaning  of  *  the  least  ^ratn '  in  Am  O^  most 
be  *  the  least  pebble '  (so  Preuschen,  ZATW,  1885,  p.  24X  Others 
(e.g.  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  221 ;  Nowack  and  Marti  in  their 
Comm.  ad  loe.)  take  the  word  -nisf  (zir6r,  lit  *  pebble ')  to  stand 
here  for  a  grain  of  wheat,  while  admitting  that  the  word  is  not 
elsewhere  so  used.  On  this  supposition  the  action  of  the 
kibhdrdh  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  modem  ghirbal  de- 
scribed above. 
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The  tnie  reading  seems  to  be  iLK€\5afidx  (B;  cf. 
ax€\Safidxt  KA  61,  etc.  ;  d,K€\5(u/jLdx,  D ;  aK€\5a/jiAK, 
£)  rather  than  the  TR  dK€\8afid ;  and  the  final 
aspirate  is  here  of  importance,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  two  accounts  of  the  death  of  Judas  (Mt  27''* 
and  Ac  I*®'-)  are  hard  to  reconcile  (see  Judas, 
and  art.  in  Expositor  for  June  1904,  by  the  present 
writer) ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  they 
are  clearly  independent  of  each  other.  The  salient 
features  of  the  Matthrean  tradition  are — (a)  Judas 
stricken  with  remorse  returned  the  money  paid  to 
him  as  the  price  of  his  treachery ;  (6)  he  nanged 
himself  in  despair,  nothing  being  said  as  to  the 
scene  of  his  suicide;  (c)  the  priests  bought  with 
the  money  a  field  known  as  *the  Potters  Field,* 
which  (d)  thenceforth  was  called  dypbs  aZ/xaros,  the 
allusion  being  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  shed  through 
the  treachery  of  Judas ;  (e)  the  field  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  cemetery  for  foreigners.  In 
Acts,  on  the  other  hand,  (a)  nothing  is  said  of  a 
refunding  of  the  money  by  Judas  ;  (6)  his  death  was 
not  self-mfiicted,  nor  was  it  caused  by  hanging  ; 
it  is  described  as  due  to  a  fall  and  a  consequent 
rupture  of  the  abdomen ;  (c)  the  field  was  bought 
by  Judas  himself,  and  not  by  the  priests ;  (d)  no- 
thing is  said  of  its  former  use  as  a  *  potter's  field,* 
nor  (e)  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  after  the 
death  of  Judas ;  (/)  the  blood  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  field  was  that  of  Judas,  by  which  it  was 
defiled,  for  {g)  the  field  Akeldama  is  identified  with 
the  place  of  his  death,  a  fact  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  in  Matthew. 

The  only  point  common  to  the  two  accounts  is 
that  the  name  by  which  the  field  was  known  in 
the  next  generation  after  Judas'  death  was  an 
Aramaic  word  which  was  variously  rendered  dypbs 
oXfiaToi  and  x^P^^^  atfiaroi  bv  Mt.  and  Luke.  Lk. 
gives  a  transliteration  of  this  Aramaic  name ;  he 
says  it  was  aKcXdafidx,  that  is,  he  understands  it  a^ 
equivalent  to  k:?^  Vpn,  *  Field  of  Blood.'  And  d/teX- 
Safidx  i^>  no  doubt,  a  possible  transliteration  of 
these  Hebrew  words,  for  we  have  other  instances 
of  final  K  being  represented  by  the  Greek  Xt  &s> 
e.g.,  in  the  equation  2i/)dx  =  XTP-  But  we  should 
not  expect  a  final  x»  although  it  might  be  defended, 
if  the  last  part  of  the  Aramaic  title  were  tt^i ;  the 
presence  of  x  suggests  rather  that  the  Aramaic 
title  ended  with  tne  letters  ior\.  Now  it  is  remark- 
able that  ^'n=icoi/Lto<r^cu,  so  that  Koifirp^pioy  'ceme- 
tery* would  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  tj^i  ^pr\. 
And  Klostermann  {Probleme  imAposteltexte,  p.  6  fil ) 
has  suggested  that  this  was  really  the  name  by 
which  tue  field  was  known  to  the  native  Jews, 
and  that  we  have  here  a  corroboration  of  St. 
Matthew's  tradition  *to  bury  strangers  in*  (Mt 
27').  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
which  has  been  pointed  out  above,  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  name  '  Field  of  Blood  *  was  differently 
understood  by  Mt.  and  Luke.  When  we  have  two 
rival  explanations  offered  of  a  place-name,  it  is 
probable  that  the  name  itself  is  a  corruption  of 
some  other,  akin  in  sound,  but  not  in  sense. 

The  evidence,  then,  ]>oints  to  the  following  con- 
clusions. The  field  which  was  purchased  witn  the 
wages  of  Judas  was  originally  a  *  potter*s  field,*  or 

{)it,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  may 
lave  been  (as  Christian  tradition  had  it  afterwards) 
the  place  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  where  the 
l)otter  of  Jeremiah's  day  pursued  his  craft  (Jer  18=* 
19^) ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in  the  NT,  for  the 
reference  to  Jeremiah  in  the  text  of  Mt  27*  is  an 
inadvertence,  the  passage  quoted  by  the  Evangelist 
being  Zee  11^.  This  *  potter's  field  *  was  usea  as  a 
burial-ground  for  strangers,  and  so  was  called  Spn 
•!^?i = ccs7neterium.  Within  half  a  century  the  name 
became  corrupted  to  k^-i  Spn  *  the  Field  of  Blood,' 
the  allusion  being  vanously  interpreted  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  and  the  blood  of  Judas. 


There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  modem  J^akk  ed-Dumm,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Vallev  of  Hinnom,  with  the  *  Akeldamach  *  of 
Lk.  and  tne  dypbs  aXfiaros  of  Matthew.     The  early 

Silgrims,   e.g.  Antoninus  (570)  and  Arculf  (685), 
escribe  its  site  with  sufficient  accuracy,  ajid  so  do 
the  later  mediaeval  travellers. 

Tradition  has  distinguished  Akeldama,  the  field  purchased 
with  Judas'  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  from  the  scene  of  his  death 
—a  distinction  of  sites  which,  though  inconsistent  with  Ac  1, 
is  compatible  with  Mt.,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above.  Thus 
Antoninus  places  '  Akeldemac,  hoc  est,  ager  sanguinis,  in  quo 
omnes  peregrin!  sepeliuntur'  ($  26),  near  Siloam ;  but  theflg- 
tree  *on  which  Judas  hanged  himself  was  shown  him  on  the 
N.E.  of  the  citv  (}  17).  Arculf  seems  to  place  the  latter  upon 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  ($  18),  where  it  is  shown  at  the  present 
day ;  but  the  tradition  has  not  been  constant,  the  *  elder-tree ' 
of  Judas  having  been  pointed  out  to  Sir  J.  Maundeville  (in  16Ui 
cent.)  near  Absalom's  pillar. 

The  best  description  of  Hakk  ed-Dumm,  and  of 
the  buildings  which  remain  of  the  old  chamel 
house,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Schick  {PEFSt, 
1892,  p.  283  ff.).  It  is  c^uite  possible,  as  he  says, 
that  this  was  once  the  site  of  a  potter's  cave  ;  and 
clay  used  to  be  taken,  up  to  quite  recent  times,  from 
a  place  a  little  higher  up  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 
This  burial-place  was  much  used  in  Crusading 
times ;  inde^,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour 
to  be  buried  in  Akeldama,  so  completely  were  the 
old  associations  of  horror  forgotten  or  ignored. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 

ALABASTER  {dXd^aarpoi  or  dXd^aarpoy;  in 
secular  writers  always  dXd^aarpoi  [more  correctly 
dXdBaaros],  though  with  a  heterog.  plur.  dXd^aarpa ; 
in  NT  only  in  accus.,  and  only  once  with  art., 
which  is  found  in  different  MSS  in  all  the  genders 
— T^v,  t6v,  t6  [Tisch.,  Treg.,  \VH,  Meyer,  AJford 
prefer  r^i']). — The  word  occurs  four  times  in  the 
Gospels  :  Mt  26',  Mk  W^,  Lk  7".  The  Oriental 
alabaster,  so  called  from  the  locality  in  Egypt  (the 
town  of  Alabastron,  near  Tell  el-Ainama)  *  where 
it  is  found  in  greatest  abundance,  is  a  species  of 
marble  softer  and  more  easily  worked  than  the 
ordinary  marble.  It  was  so  frequently  used  for 
holding  precious  ointment  that  dXdBaarpos  came  to 
be  a  synonym  for  an  unguent  box  (Theocr.  xv.  114  ; 
Herod,  iii.  20).  Horace  {Od.  iv.  12.  17)  uses  onyx 
in  the  same  way. 

In  all  three  of  the  Gospel  narratives  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  costliness  of  the  offering  made  to  our 
Lord.  The  ointment  was  that  with  which  monarchs 
were  anointed.     Judas  valued  it  at  three  hundred 

Sence.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  denarius  was  a 
ay's  wage  for  ordinary  labour,  it  would  represent 
about  four  shillings  of  our  money,  and  unguent 
and  box  would  have  a  value  of  something  like  £60. 
Mary  '  brake  the  box.'  This  is  generally  inter- 
preted as  merely  meaning  '  unfastened  the  seal  * ; 
out  is  it  not  in  accordance  alike  with  a  profound 
instinct  of  human  nature  and  with  Oriental  ideas 
to  interpret  the  words  literally  ?  The  box  which 
had  been  rendered  sacred  by  holding  the  ointment 
with  which  Jesus  was  anointed  would  never  be  put 
to  a  lower  use. 

This  incident  is  the  gospel  protest  against  phil- 
anthropic utilitarianism.  '  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God.'  We  have  here  the  warrant 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  on  everything  that 
makes  for  the  higher  life  of  man.  Whatever  tends 
to  uplift  the  imagination,  to  ennoble  and  purify 
the  emotions,  to  refine  the  taste,  and  thus  to  add 
to  the  spiritual  value  of  life,  is  good,  and  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Jesus  claims  our  best.  He  inspires 
us  to  be  and  do  our  best,  and  the  first-fruits  of  all 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  are  to  be  devoted 
to  Him.    See,  further,  art.  Anointing  i.  2. 

A.  Miller. 

*  The  reverse  supposition  is  possible,  that  the  town  derived 
its  name  from  the  material  (see  Encyc,  BiM.  i.  108). 
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ALEXANDER  AND  RUFUS.— The  Synoptists  all 
record  that  the  Saviour's  cross  was  borne  by  one 
Simon  of  Cyrene.  St.  Mark  (15^^)  alone  adds  that 
he  was  *  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus.'  From 
this  we  gather  that,  when  the  Second  Gospel  was 
written,  the  sons  of  him  who  bore  the  cross  were 
followers  of  the  Cracified,  and  men  of  prominence 
and  note  in  the  Church.  This  information  as  to 
the  two  sons  of  Simon  beine  Alexander  and  Rufus, 
is  also  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (ch.  4). 
The  name  Alexander  appears  in  Ac  4'  lO**,  1  Ti  1**, 
2  Ti  4**,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
identifying  any  one  of  these  with  the  Alexander  of 
Mk  15-^1. 

In  the  case  of  Rufus,  however,  it  has  generally 
been  considered  that  he  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Rufus  who,  with  his  mother,  is  saluted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Ro  16^*  ('Pou^v  rbv  iKXcKrbu  iv  Kvpltp).  And 
if  this  is  so,  it  tells  us  that  not  only  the  sons  of 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  but  his  wife  also,  were  members 
of  the  Church.  Lightfoot  supports  this  view,  and 
Swete  considers  that  it  has  'some  probability.* 
In  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  written 
from  Rome,  occurs  a  salutation  sent  to  the  Church 
at  Philippi  from  Caesar's  household  (4^).  Lightfoot 
has  compared  the  list  of  names  of  those  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
(ch.  16)  with  the  names  in  the  lists  of  the  house- 
hold which  occur  in  the  inscriptions,  and  on  the 
name  Rufus  he  writes  {Philippians'^ ,  p.  176) — 

*  Rufus  is  a  very  ordinary  name,  and  would  not  have  claimed 
notice  here  but  for  its  occurrence  in  one  of  the  Qospels.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  thftt  St.  Mark  wrote 
especially  for  the  Romans;  and  if  so,  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  he  alone  of  the  Evangelists  describes  Simon  of  Cyrene  as 
the  **  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus"  (1521).  A  person  of  this 
name,  therefore^  seems  to  have  held  a  t>rominent  place  among 
the  Roman  Christians :  and  thus  there  is  at  least  fair  g^und 
for  identifying  the  Rufus  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Rufus  of  St.  Mark. 
The  in8crii>tions  exhibit  several  members  of  the  household  bear- 
ing the  names  Rufus  and  Alexander,  but  this  fact  is  of  no  value 
where  both  names  are  so  common.' 

In  connexion  with  Bishop  Lightfoot*s  note,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (9)  we  iind  Ignatius,  Zozimus,  and 
Rufus  adduced  as  examples,  with  St.  Paul  and  the 
rest  of  the  Aj^stles,  of  men  who  had  obeyed  the 
word  of  righteousness  and  exercised  all  patience, 
'  and  are  gone  to  the  place  that  was  due  to  them 
from  tiie  Lord  >vith  whom  also  they  suffered ;  for 
they  loved  not  this  present  world,  but  Him  who 
died  and  was  raised  again  by  God  for  us.' 

In  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  of  Peter ,  Rufus  and 
Alexander  appear  as  the  companions  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Matthias,  but  no  further  information 
is  given.  J.  B.  Bristow. 

ALLEGORY.— See  Parable. 

ALMSGIVING  {i\€rj/jLo<r6vrih— [For  the  history  of 
the  word,  and  Jewish  teaching,  see  Hastings'  DB 
i.  67].  Only  on  three  occasions  does  our  Lord  in 
the  NT  employ  the  word  (Mt6»-*,  Lk  11«  and  12*»). 
But  these  texts  by  no  means  exhaust  His  teaching 
on  the  subject.  All  the  Gospels  witness  to  His 
interest  in  it.  Mk.  contains  the  incidents  of  the 
Rich  Young  Man  whom  He  told,  *  Yet  one  thing 
thou  lackest :  go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven'  (10^);  the  Widow's  Mite  (12«);  and  the 
emphatic  praise  of  Mary  of  Bethany  (14').  Jn. 
again  exhibits  all  Christ's  miracles  as  so  many 
charities  {e.g.  2^"**),  'good  works'  which  Christ 
•showed  you  from  the  Father'  (10*^);  tells  the 
Lord's  defence  of  Mary's  act  (12®) ;  and  drops  a  hint 
twice  over  (12*  and  IS**)  of  Christ's  own  practice  of 
giving  something  to  the  poor  out  of  His  scanty 
wallet.     But  it  is  St.  Matthew  the  converted  tax- 

fatherer  who  left  all  and  followed  Him,  and  St. 
lUke  the  beloved  physician,  with  his  abounding 


sympathy  for  wretchedness  of  every  sort,  who  have 
preservea  to  us  the  most  numerous  and  striking  of 
His  sayings  on  the  subject. 

The  general  character  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
concerning  Almsgiving  has  been  described  as  in 
close  accordance  with  the  Jewish  thought  of  the 
time,  even  in  points  where  we  should  nave  least 
expected  it.  Certainly  He  endorses  and  very  much 
enhances  the  praise  of  Almsgiving  which  we  find  in 
the  OT  {e.f/.  Ps  4l\  Pr  19",  Dn  4-").  But  in  deal- 
ing with  the  teachings  of  the  Apocrypha,  which 
probably  reflect  more  closely  the  views  He  found 
prevailing,  He  discriminates.  If,  on  the  one  hand. 
He  combines  (Mt  6*'*'  ^•)  Alms^ving,  Prayer,  and 
Fasting,  as  in  To  12^,  and  describes  Almsgiving  as 
providing  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  which  faileth 
not  (Lk  12*3),  as  in  Sir  40" ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand.  He  explicitly  condemns  (Mt  6')  the  notion 
countenanced  in  Sir  31"  [LXX,  34*^]  that  alms 
may  be  done  to  gain  a  reputation  for  piety ;  while 
in  Mt  5^  He  directly  contradicts  both  the  precept 
and  the  doctrine  of  Sir  12*"'  *  Give  not  to  the  un- 
godly ...  for  the  Most  High  hateth  sinners,  and 
Mdll  repay  vengeance.' 

Almsgiving  is,  according  to  Christ,  a  duty  even 
towards  our  enemies,  ana  those  with  whom  we 
have  Uttle  to  do  (Mt  5*^-«,  Lk  6"-»  10") ;  it  is  a 
means  whereby  we  may  conform  ourselves  to  the 
example  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (Mt  5^, 
Lk  8*°) ;  it  is  the  first  exercise  of  righteousness 
(Mt  6*"**).  As  eliminating  from  our  enjoyment  of 
material  things  the  elements  of  unthankfulness 
and  selfishness,  it  is  the  true  way  to  purify  them 
for  our  use  (Lk  11^^).  To  obtain  the  means  of 
almsgiving,  we  may  profitably  part  with  earthly 
goods,  because  we  shall  thereby  provide  ourselves 
with  'purses  which  wax  not  old,'  and  raise  our 
hearts,  with  our  treasures,  to  heaven  (Lk  12^*  **). 
In  certain  cases,  like  that  of  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler,  it  may  be  needful  for  a  man  to  sell  all  and 
distribute  to  the  poor  (Mt  19*1,  Mk  10",  Lk  18») ; 
while  the  poor  whom  we  may  make  our  friends  by 
using  '  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,'  for  their 
benefit,  are  able,  by  their  grateful  prayers  for  us, 
to  'receive  us,  when  it  (our  wealth)  has  failed 
us,  into  the  eternal  tabernacles'  (Lk  16^""  parable 
of  the  Unjust  Steward).  Even  trifling  alms,  given 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  are  sure  to  be  rewarded 
(Mt  10*^).  And  surely  in  those  words  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  to  the  innkeeper,  'Whatsoever  thou 
spendest  more,  when  (not,  if)  I  come  again  I  will 
rep^  thee '  (Lk  10*),  we  must  discern  the  voice  of 
our  Lord  Himself :  since  no  one  but  He  can  be  certain 
either  of  returning  ( Ja  4^),  or  of  ability  to  reward 
the  ministrations  of  love.  His  rewards,  when  He 
does  come,  will  surprise  some,  who  did  not  realize 
that  in  ministering  to  'his  brethren'  they  minis- 
tered to  Him  (Mt  25"ff).  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  rich  to  indulge  themselves,  and  neglect  their 
poor  neighbour,  is  the  way  for  them  to  Gehenna 
(Lk  16**"**  parable  of  the  Kich  Man  and  Lazarus) ; 
and  the  omission  of  the  duty  will  be  a  ground  of 
condemnation  at  the  Last  Day  (Mt  25^). 

Other  notices,  though  less  airect,  are  worth  con- 
sidering, e.g.  our  Lord's  injunction  to  the  Twelve, 
•Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give'  (Mt  10*); 
His  own  compassionate  feeding  of  the  hungry 
multitudes  (Mt  14«  15»,  Mk  6"  8»,  Lk  9") ;  His 
rebuke  of  the  Rabbis'  nile,  that  when  sons  had 
rashly  or  selfishly  taken  the  vow  of  Cor  ban,  they 
must  no  longer  oe  suflered  to  do  aught  for  their 
father  or  their  mother  (Mt  15^  Mk  7");  His  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Jews'  intercession  for  the  Gentile 
WHO  had  built  them  a  synagogue  (Lk  7^) ;  the  praise 
of  the  women  who  ministered  unto  Him  of  their 
substance  (8') ;  His  advice,  when  we  make  a  feast, 
to  invite  the  poor  (14^*) ;  and  the  vow  of  the  peni- 
tent Zacchseus, '  The  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the 
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poor'  (lO").  Nor  may  wo  omit  '  the  words  of  the  ' 
Lord  Jeaua,'  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  but  preserved  by  ' 
St.  Luke  (Ac  20^),  '  It  IB  more  blessed  to  give  tb&n 
to  receive.' 

We  do  not  find  in  tbe  teaching  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self &ny  of  thoBO  cautions,  wliicli  are  so  dear  to  ttie 
5 resent  day,  against  eicesHive  almsgiving;  thonch 
onbtlees  St.  Paul  'had  the  mind  of  Christ'  (1  Co 
2**)  when  he  laid  down  his  rule,  'If  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat'  (2  Th  3").  Not 
far,  at  any  rate,  from  this  is  His  parable  of  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt  SO"''"),  where  Jesus 
describes  God  under  the  figure  of  arich  and  generous 
householder  who  gives  work  and  wages  (not  mere 
alms)  to  those  who  are  able  to  work,  asks  with 


imns  the  doing  of 
'exposes  also  the 

ibtifore  God  (Lk 
the  Publican) ; 


not  their  fault,  makes  them  work  for  the  last  hour, 
yet  pays  them  a  whole  day's  v 

We  have  seen  how  Christ  C( 
alms  to  have  glory  of  men. 
ugliness  of  boasting  of  our  gi 
18';  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
insists  that  justice,  mercy,  and  truth 
finitely  pealer  importance  than  minute  BururiuiuiH- 
ness  in  tithing,  and  Inys  down  the  comprehensive 
principle  that,  however  there  may  be  opportunities 
for  us  to  do  more  than  we  have  been  explicitly 
commanded,  yet  we  never  con  do  more  than  we 
owe  to  God :  '  When  ye  have  done  all,  say.  We  are 
unprofitable  servants :  we  have  done  that  which  it 
was  our  duty  to  do '  (Lk  17'°).  Again,  by  Hia  own 
example,  in  the  ca^  of  tlie  woman  of  Canaan  (Mt 
jgsi-Bt)^  He  cuta  otT  another  unworthy  motive,  too 
often  active  in  our  so-called  alm^ving,  the  wish 
to  get  rid  of  a  be^ar's  importunity  ;  while,  botli 
in  the  case  of  this  woman  and  of  her  with  the 
issue  of  blood  [Mt  ff»,  Mk  5»  Lk  8").  Ho  shows 
by  His  own  example  that  true  kindness  is  not  in- 
discriminate, but  takes  the  most  careful  account, 
not  so  much  of  the  immediate  and  material,  as  of 
the  ultimate  and  spiritual  benefit  which  may  be 
done,  by  its  assistance,  to  the  afflicted  or  the  needy. 
The  soul's  wellbeing  is  higher  than  the  body  a. 
And,  of  course,  oar  almsgiving,  like  alt  our  works, 
is  to  be  done  in  subjection  to  the  two  command- 
ments which  are  the  standing  law  of  His  Idngiloiu, 
that  we  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart 
and  all  our  mind,  and  that  ive  love  our  neighbour 
asouTBelf  (Mtaa""-!!). 

LiTBBimi.—Baidn  Qa  CoiDmcntaries  on  pnnogn  retcrreil 

t  Sermow,  266; 


>.  Cone, 


twboll.  CoumcU  qf  Fait^  and  Pri      .  . .        , 

Temple,  Rugtin  Sermoat,  Knd  Mt.  7 ;  Puaej-.  Senntnit. 

James  Cooper. 

UiOES.— We  have  in  the  NT  only  one  reference 
t«  aloes,  Jn  19",  where  Nicodemus  brings  niyrrU  , 
and  aloes  with  him,  when  he  joins  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  in  taking  away  the  body  of  Jesus  for  burial. 
In  English,  'aloe'  is  used  to  designate  (1)  Aloe  vat- 
garU,  A.  spirata,  etc.,  of  the  natural  order  Lili- 
aceic,  from  which  the  medicine  known  as 'bitter 
aloes'  is  obtained;  (2)  Agave  Americana,  or 
American  aloe,  of  the  order  Amaryllidaceai,  a 
plant  which  b  noted  for  its  long  delay  in  flowering, 
and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  at  leugtu 
puts  forth  its  flowering  stalk  ;  and  (3)  AquUarUt 
Agalloeha,  Aq.  tenindaria,  etc.,  of  the  order  Aqui- 
lariaces!,  from  wliich  is  obtained  the  aloea-wood 
or  eagle-wood  of  commerce.  The  substance  so 
named  is  the  result  of  disease  occurring  in  the 
wood  of  the  tree.  To  obtain  it,  the  tree  has  to  be 
split,  as  it  is  found  in  the  centre.  With  thiseagle- 
wood  are  probably  to  be  identified  the  aloes  of  the 
Bible. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  identification  rests 
are  chiefly  these: — (1)  Under  the  name  iyiWoxm 


Dioscorides  (i.  21)  describes  an  aromatic  wood 
which  was  imported  from  India  and  Arabia,  and 
was  not  only  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  also 
burned  instead  of  frankincense.  Similarly  Celsius 
{Hierobol.  i.  135  ff.)  discusses  references  of  Arab 
ivriters  to  many  varieties  of  njihdlilji  found  in 
India  and  Ceylon  which  gave  off.  when  burned,  a 
sweet  fragrance,  and  which  were  used  as  a  perfume 
for  the  very  same  purposes  as  those  which  "aloes' 
served  among  the  Jews(Ps  45»,  Pr  7",  Ca  4"). 
Quite  analogous  is  tbe  employment  of  aloes  for 

rrfuming  the  coverings  of  the  dead  (Jn  19";  ct. 
Ch  16"). 

(2)  It  is  practically  certain  that  d7itXXoxoi'  and 
a^jhdlilji,  and  also  the  Hebrew  □■^31;  {aAalim)  and 
m^jB  {aMUGlA),  arederivativesof  the  Sanskrit  word 
(igvru,  of  which  the  term  'eagle-wood'  is  itself  ft 
corruption.  If  this  etymoltwy  is  correct,  it  indi- 
cates that  both  the  name  ana  the  commodity  were 
brought  from  the  Far  East  (cf.  1-11,  liianskrit  naradit). 
The  Greek  dX^  and  our  own  '  aloe '  may  be  from 
the  same  root. 

(3)  There  was  an  active  trade  in  spices  carried 
on  in  ancient  timen,  not  only  through  Phconicia 
but  also  through  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts, 
so  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing 
tliat '  aloes '  were  brought  from  Indis^  These  con- 
siderations seem  to  an'ord  sntScient  justification 
for  the  belief  titat  eagle-wood  was  the  aloea  of  the 
Biblical  writers.  Uuou  Duncan. 

ALFHi  AND  OHEGi.— A  solemn  d^gnation  of 
divinity,  of  Jewish  origin,  peculiar  ta  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  In  Key  1°  it  is  applied  to  Himself  by 
'  the  Almighty,'  with  obvious  relation  to  Ex  3" 
(cf.  v.<)aniria41<44'  (for  tbe  LXX  rendering  of  rm- 
ri«js  by  myTwpiTwp,  ct.  Am  S"  4"^).  In  Kev  21" 
also  the  epithet  is  applied  not  to  the  Son  but  to 
the  Father,  ob  shown  by  the  context  (cf.  verses ' 
'a  voice  out  of  the  throne,'  '  'He  spake  tliat  is 
seated  on  the  throne' ''  '  I  will  be  his  God  and  he 
shall  be  my  son ').  In  22"  it  is  placed  in  a  derived 
sense  {Le.  '  I,  the  primiuy  object  and  ultimate  ful- 
hlment  of  God's  promise ')  in  the  mouth  of  the 
glorified  Jesus.  This  transfer  of  a  Divine  title  to 
the  Son  furnishes  a  problem  of  great  interest  for 
the  early  development  of  Christology  ;  for,  as 
K.  H.  Charles  rioinU  out  (Hastings'  DB  L  p.  70), 
'although  in  Ilev  I"  [add  21"]  this  title  is  used  of 
God  the  Father,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Son 
in  Patristic  and  subsequent  literature.' 

1.  Origin  and  Higiajicante.  —  (a)  The  simplest 
and  most  primary  use  of  this  figure,  derived  as 
it  is  from  the  tirst  and  last  terms  of  the  alphabet, 
which  with  Greeks  ajid  Hebrews  were  also  those 
of  numerical  notation,  is  common  to  several  lan- 
guages. Thus  in  English  we  have  the  expression 
'from  A  to  Z.'  Schoettgen  {Hot.  Heb.  1.  10H6) 
adduced  from  Jalkut  Rubcin,  ful.  17.  4,  '  Adam 
transgressed  the  whole  law  from  ■  to  n';  and 
48.  4,  'Abraham  kept  the  law  from  x  to  n.'  Aa 
Cremersliows(rAeo/.  Worterbuck,  p.  1),  this  has  00 
bearing  on  the  case  except  lingubtically.  In 
,  Jalkut  Eub.  128.  3,  God  is  said  to  bless  Israel 
I  from  K  Xa  t\  (because  Lv  16^' "  begins  with  ft  and 
ends  with  n),  but  to  curse  only  from  1  to  d  (because 
Lv  16""  begins  with  1  and  ends  with  o).  R.  H. 
Charles  (I.e.)  adds  examples  of  this  (general)  use 
from  Martial  (v.  26  and  ii.  57)  and  Thcodoret 
{HE  iv.  8). 

{b)  In  the  later,  more  philuwphipal,  period  of 
Hebrew  literature  similar  expressions  are  applied 
to  God,  as  indicative  of  His  omnipresence  and 
j  eternal  existence.  God,  as  the  Being  from  whom 
all  things  proceed  and  to  whom  they  tend,  is  thus 
I  contrasted  in  Deutero- Isaiah  with  heathen  divini- 
'  ties  (41*  43"'  [cf.  Ex  3"]  44»  48'=).  Here  the  best 
'  example  is   tbe    (fabtnlistic  designation  of    the 
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Shekinah  as  jik,  according  to  Buxtorf = '  principium 
et  finis'  {Lex,  ChcUd,  Tcum.  et  Babh.), 

But  a  threefold  designation  of  God  as  the  Eter- 
nal is  also  employed.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on 
Ex  3^*  so  interprets  the  Divine  name  (*  qui  fuit, 
est,  et  erit,  dixit  mundo '),  and  the  Targ,  Jonathan 
on  Dt  32^  ('  ego  ille  est,  qui  est,  et  qui  fuit,  et  qui 
erit*).  So  also,  according  to  Bousset  {ad  Rev  1*), 
Shemoth  R.  iii.  f.  105.  2,  Midrash  TUlim  117.  2, 
Bereshith  B,  on  Dn  10^^  (the  'writing  of  noK— 
truth  =  the  seal  of  God.'  See  below).  Thus  in 
He  2^®  God  is  both  end  and  means  of  all  things  ($(* 
6y,  di  o5  rd  irdvra) ;  in  Ro  1 1**  *  Of  him,  through  him, 
and  unto  him  are  all  things ' ;  cf.  Rev  1^. 

Instances  of  expressions  of  like  implication 
applied  to  the  Deity  (6  dcSs),  or  to  individual 
divinities,  are  naturally  still  more  common  in 
Greek  philosophical  literature,  so  that,  as  Justin 
says  icui  Grcecos^  xxv.),  *  Plato,  when  mystically 
expressing  the  attributes  of  God's  eternity,  said, 
"  God  is,  as  the  old  tradition  runs,  the  end  and  the 
middle  of  all  things" ;  plainly  alluding  to  the  Law 
of  Moses.'  The  tradition  was  indeed  'old'  in 
Plato's  day,  but  there  are  many  more  probable 
sources  than  Ex  3**  for  Plato.  We  need  refer  only 
to  the  song  of  the  Peleiadse  at  Dodona :  Zebi  ijv, 
Zeds  iaTLv,  Zeds  iaaerai  {Paus,  x.  12.  5) ;  and  the 
Orphic  saying,  Zei)s  irpQrros  y4v€T0,  Zei/s  (Jo-raros 
dpx'^Kipawoif  Ttcbs  ice^aX?;,  Z6t>s  fiiaaa,  k.t.X.  (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus,  521,  523,  530  f.).  Similar  attributes 
are  applied  to  Athene  and  Asclepius  in  examples 
quoted  by  Wetstein.  Notoriously  the  Jewish 
apologists  had  been  beforehand  with  Justin  Mar- 
tyr in  ascribing  to  Moses  the  larger  and  more 
pnilosophical  conceptions  of  Deity  enunciated  by 
the  philosophers ;  and  from  these  writings  of  the 

Seriod  of  Revelation  and  earlier  it  is  possible  to 
emonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  kcrygma 
(formula  of  missionary  propaganda)  defining  the  true 
nature  of  the  Deity  and  of  right  worship,  wherein 
Is  44^*'*  with  the  expression  borrowed  in  Rev  1*  21*, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  tiie  central  feature.  Josephus 
(c.  Apion.  ii.  190-198  [ed.  Niese]),  contrasting  the 
law  of  Moses  on  this  subject  with  heatlieuism, 
calls  it  *our  doctrine  {Xir^os)  concerning  God  and 
His  worship.'  What  he  designated  '  the  first  com- 
mandment is  easily  recognizable  as  part  of  such 
a  kerygnuty  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
Jewish  apologist)  pseudo - HccaUeus  (c.  60  B.C.) 
whom  he  quotes  in  c.  Apion,  i.  §  183-204,  and  ii. 
43.  It  is  traceable  already  in  the  diatribes  against 
idolatry  in  t\\e  Ep.  of  Aristeas  (132-141)  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  (chapters  13-14).  The  Pro- 
cemium  of  the  oldest  Jewish  Sibyl  {Sih.  Or,  v. 
7-8, 15)  has :  *  There  is  one  God  Omnipotent,  im- 
measurable, eternal,  almighty,  invisible,  alone  all- 
seeing.  Himself  unseen.  .  .  .  Worship  Him,  the 
alone  existent,  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  alone 
is  from  eternity  to  eternity.'  It  appears  again  in 
Christian  adaptation  in  Ac  17=^*"  (cf.  14»*-i^  1  Th 
l»-io,  Ro  1^-32  Wis  11«  13«>o  14»-=«-27);  in  the 
fragment  of  the  Kerygma  Petri^  quoted  in  Clem. 
Strom,  vi.  5.  39-43  (Frags.  2  and  3  ap,  Preuschen, 
Antileg,  p.  52 :  cIs  Beds  iariy,  6i  dpx^^  Tdvruv 
iwoLrfiTcv  Koi  Ti\ovi  i^ovaiav  ^wv,  k.t.\.);  in  the 
Apology  of  Aristides\  Tatian's  Oration  iv.;  Athena- 
goras,  jLe^.  xiii.,  and  the  Ep,  to  Diogn.  iii.  It 
begins  in  Josephus:  Hn  Oebi  ^et  t4  aifivavra 
rai^reX^s  Koi  fiaKdpios,  abrbs  avnf  xid  ToUrtp  airrdpKris, 
&PX^  Kal  ii^tra  Kal  t^os  o(kos  tmv  trdvrwv — '  He 
is  the  beginning  and  middle  and  end  of  all  things ' 
(c.  Apion,  ii.  190). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apologetic  and  eschato- 
logical  literature,  which  Rabbinic  Judaism  after 
the  rise  of  Christian  speculation  more  and  more 
excluded  from  canonical  use,  shows  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  offset  these  heathen  demiurgic  ascriptions 
by  similar  ones  applied  not  directly  to  God  out  to 


a  hypostatized  creative  Wisdom  (Pr  9t^-^,  Wis  7" 
8*  9^*,  Sir  24»-«,  Bar  3»-*'),  or  to  an  angelic  Being 
endowed  with  the  same  demiurgic  attributes  (2  eS 
5«-6«). 

The  statement  of  Rabbi  Kohler  {Jewish  Encycl. 
i.  p.  438)  is  therefore  correct  regarding  the  phrase 
in  Kev  1*  and  21*  if  not  in  22*' :  •  This  is  not  simi)ly 
a  paraphrase  of  Is  44^  *'  I  am  the  first  and  the  last, 
but  the  Hellenized  form  of  a  well-known  Rab- 
binical dictum,  "The  seal  of  Grod  is  Emet,  which 
means  Truth,  and  is  derived  from  the  letters  n  o  k, 
the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  all  things."  *  In  other  words,  we  must 
realize  the  metaphysical  development  of  Jewish 
theology  which  had  taken  place  between  Deutero- 
Isaiah  and  Revelation.  The  passages  adduced  by 
Kohler  from  Joma  696  and  Sanh,  (Ha,  and  in  par- 
ticular Jems.  Jeb,  xii.  13a,  Gen,  R.  Ixxxi.,  show 
the  early  prevalence  of  this  interpretation  of  Dn 
10^^  *•  I  shall  show  thee  what  is  marked  upon  the 
writing  of  truth  (noK  3n33),  as  the  signum  of  God  ; 
for,  says  Simon  ben  Lavish,  *'k  is  the  first,  d  the 
middle,  and  n  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet." ' 
This  being  the  name  of  God  according  to  Is  44',  ex- 

{)lained  Jems.  Sanh,  1.  18a,  *  I  am  the  first  [having 
Lad  none  from  whom  to  receive  the  kingdom]  ;  I 
am  the  middle,  there  being  none  who  shares  the 
kingdom  with  me  ;  [and  I  am  the  last],  there  being 
none  to  whom  I  shall  hand  the  kingdom  of  the 
world.*  It  would  seem  probable,  however,  con- 
sidering the  connexion  with  Is  44^  ('  first  and  last,' 
the  passage  is  a  commonplace  of  early  Christian- 
Jewish  polemic),  that  the  ](^abbalistic  form  jim  is 
the  earlier,  the  middle  term  having  perhaps  been 
inserted  in  opposition  to  Jewish  angelological  and 
Christian  cosmological  speculation.  Cf.  Rev  11*^ 
and  16*  with  1*  4^ ;  and  2  Es  6*-*  (where  Uriel,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Creator,  says,  'In  the 
beginning,  when  the  earth  was  made  .  .  .  then 
did  I  design  these  things,  and  they  all  were  through 
me  alone,  and  through  none  other:  as  by  me 
also  they  shall  be  ended,  and  by  none  other ')  with 
He  210. 

In  1  Co  8'  we  have  a  significant  addition  to  the 
two-term  ascription,  *  One  God,  the  Father,  of  {^^) 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto  {els)  him.'  St. 
Paul  (or  his  Corinthian  converts)  adds,  '  And  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things, 
and  we  through  him.'  This  addition  marks  the 
parting  of  the  ways  for  Jewish  and  Christian 
theology,  implying  a  mediating  hypostasis  identi- 
fied with  Christ,  that  is,  a  Wisaom-Logos  doctrine. 
That  in  Rev  1^  and  21^  the  phrase  is  still  applied 
in  the  purely  Jewish  sense  to  God  the  Father  alone, 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  connected  ascrip- 
tions, especially  d  dv  Kal  d  riv  xal  b  ipxbii^vos  (not= 
ijbficvos)  connecting  V  with  1*. 

Why,  and  in  what  sense,  the  term  A-0  is  applied 
in  Rev  22*-  by  the  glorified  Christ  to  Himself,  is 
the  problem  remaining ;  and  this  independently  of 
the  question  of  composite  authorship;  for  to  the 
final  redactor,  whose  date  can  scarcely  be  later 
than  A.D.  95,  there  was  no  incompatibility. 

(c)  Besides  the  metaphysical  or  cosmological  de- 
velopment, which  we  have  traced  in  connexion 
with  the  Divine  title  A-0  from  Deutero-Isaiah 
through  Wisdom  and  pseudo-Aristeas  to  its  bi- 
furcation in  Jewish  and  Christian  theology  con- 
temporary with  the  Book  of  Revelation,  we  have 
a  parallel  development  of  eschatological  character. 
Jehovah  is  contrasted  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
in  Is  4l'»'^  42»  43»- *•  446.7.38  4521  4^9.10  433.6.  w 

also,  and  indeed  primarily,  as  *fir8t  and  last'  in 
the  sense  of  director  of  all  things  to  the  fulfilment 
of  His  predeclared  purpose,  i.e.  confirmer  andful- 
filler  of  His  promise  of  redemption  (44^).  And 
manifestly  the  development  of  this  idea  of  Jehovah 
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as  'first  and  last'  in  the  redemptive  or  soterio- 
logical  sense,  would  be  more  congenial  to  Hebrew 
thought  than  the  metaphysical,  although  cosmo- 
logy plays  a  great  and  increasing  part  in  apoca- 
lyptic literature.  In  the  substitution  of  6  ipxi/iepoi 
for  the  anticipated  6  iadfievos  in  Rev  1*  4^  (cf.  11" 
Ifi*)  recalling  Mt  11'  and  He  10",  we  have  evidence 
of  the  apocSyptic  tendency  to  conceive  of  God  by 
preference  soteriologically. 

But  the  final  redemptive  intervention  of  Jehovah 
is  necessarily  conceived  as  throuch  some  personal, 
human,  or  at  least  angelic  (Mai  3S  2  £s  5^  agency, 
even  when  creative  and  cosmological  functions  are 
still  attributed  to  Jehovah  directly,  without  any, 
or  with  no  more  than  an  impersonal,  intermediate 
agency.  Hence,  while  in  Kev  1^  as  in  1**  and  21' 
Jehovah  Himself,  '  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,'  is  also  6  ^px6fieyos,  there  is 
no  escape  for  any  believer  in  Jesus  from  trans- 
ferring the  title  in  this  soteriological  sense  to  Him 
as  Messiah.  This  will  be  the  case  whether  his 
cosmology  requires  a  Logos-doctrine  for  demiurgic 
functions,  as  with  St.  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  or  not.  (The 
only  trace  of  a  true  Logos-doctrine  is  the  very  super- 
ficial touch  Rev  19i»^).  Thus  in  Rev  1"  2*  the 
Isaian  title  *the  first  and  the  last'  is  applied  to 
Christ,  and  in  8*^  He  is  called  '  the  Amen  .  .  .  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  God.'  The  titles  are 
combined  in  22^',  where  we  should  perhaps  render 
(Benson,  ApoccUypse,  19(X),  p.  26),  *  I,  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  (am  coming),  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  be^nning  and  the  end.*  As  Hengstenberg 
maintamed  (on  Rev  1^),  *In  this  declaration  the 
Omega  is  to  be  regarded  as  emphatic.  It  is  equi- 
valent to  saying.  As  I  am  the  Alpha,  so  am  I  also 
the  Omega.  The  beginning  is  surety  for  the  end ' 
(cf.  Ph  1*).  For  this  reason  it  is  perliaps  also 
better  to  connect  the  words  Naf,  *AfiiiP  of  V  with 
v.*  *  Verily,  verily,  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega'  (Terry,  Bibl.  ApocalypticSj  1898,  p.  281). 

The  true  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  the  origin 
and  explanation  of  this  application  of  the  Divme 
title,  is  to  be  found,  as  before,  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  In  2  Co  1*  the  promises  of  God,  how- 
soever many  they  be,  are  said  all  to  have  their 
Yea  in  Christ.  And,  because  this  is  so,  it  is 
further  declared,  'the  Amen  is  also  through  him.' 
The  conception  that  Christ  is  the  Amen  or  fulfil- 
ment of  all  the  promises  of  Go<l,  as  *heir  of  all 
things'  and  we  *  joint  heirs  with  him*  (Ro  4*'  8", 
1  Co  322,  He  1',  Rev  21''),  is  comparatively  familiar 
to  us.  It  represents  the  si^ificance  of  the  term 
0  in  the  eschatological  application.  We  are  much 
less  familiar  with  the  idea  expressed  in  the  A, 
though  it  is  equally  well  attested  in  primitive 
Christian  and  contemporary  Jewish  thought.  In 
Pauline  language  it  represents  that  the  people  of 
Messiah  were  *  blessed  with  every  spiritual  bless- 
ing in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ,  inasmuch  as 
God  chose  them  in  his  person  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  .  .  .  ajid  foreordained  them  to 
be  an  adoption  of  sons,'  Eph  1**';  cf.  Is  44*''*'', 
Wis  W\  He  2«-»o,  Rev  21',  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
apocalyptic  writers,  Je>vish  and  Christian,  that 
*  the  world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  man  * — 
resp.  *  Israel,'  *the  righteous,'  *  the  Church'  (As- 
sume. Mos.  P3-14  .  2  Es  fi"-"  V^' "  9" ;  Hennas,  Vis, 
ii.  4*  etc.  The  doctrine  rests  on  Gn  1^'-,  Ps  8*"®, 
Ex  4^  etc. ).  Harnack  has  shown  {History  of  Dogma, 
vol.  i.  Appendix  1,  *Tlie  Conception  of  Pre-exist- 
ence')  how  pre-existence  is  for  the  Jewish  mind  in 
some  sense  involved  in  that  of  ultimate  persistence. 
The  heir  *  for  whom '  all  things  were  created  was 
in  a  more  or  less  real  sense  (according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  thinker)  conceived  as  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  Creator  before  all  things.  Thus 
in  Rabbinic  phrase  Messiah  is  one  of  the  *  seven 


pre-existent  things,'  or  His  'soul  is  laid  up  in 
raradise  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 
Apocalyptic  eschatology  demanded  a  representative 
' Son,'  the  ' Beloved,'  cnosen  'in  the  beginning'  to 
be  head  of  the  '  Beloved '  people  of  '  sons '  in  the 
end,  with  at  least  as  much  logical  urgency  as 
speculative  cosmology  demanded  an  agent  01  the 
creation  itself.  It  is  this  which  is  meant  when  St. 
Paul  says  that '  however  ma-nj  be  the  promises  of 
God,  they  are  in  Christ  Yea.'  This  is  *  the  mystery 
which  from  all  ages  hath  been  hid  in  God  who 
created  all  things  .  .  .  according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus.*  In 
Pauline  language,  Chnst  *  the  Beloved,'  the  *  Son 
of  his  love,'  is  the  Yea  and  the  Amen  of  the  pro- 
mises of  God.  Cosmologically,  He  is  the  precrea- 
tive  Wisdom,  *the  firstborn  of  all  creation,  in 
whom  all  things  were  created '  (cf.  Rev  3",  Pr  8^). 
But  it  is  not  only  that  'he  is  before  all  things, 
and  in  him  all  things  consist '  (cf .  Sir  24',  Wis  F), 
not  only  that '  all  things  have  been  created  through 
him,*  but  also  eschatologically  *unto  him'  ((Jol 
lJ«->7;  cf.  He  I*-'  and  Wis  7*^"^),  logically  sub- 
sequent  to  Him  because  made  for  His  sake.  In 
Revelation  we  have  only  the  latter.  The  cosmo- 
logical *  through '  Him  practically  disappears.  It 
is  only  in  the  eschatological  sense  that  Christ  be- 
comes the  original  object  and  the  ultimate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  purpose  and  promises,  '  the 
Yea,  the  Amen,*  *  the  Alpha  and  tlie  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  begmning  and  the  end.' 

2.  Thd  Later  History,  —  It  is  doubtless  from 
Revelation  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  Patristic 
literature  and  Christian  epigraphy  is  mainly  de- 
rived, though  its  popularity  may  well  have  been 
partly  due  to  oral  currency  in  Jewish-Christian 
circles  before  the  publication  of  Revelation.  The 
eschatolo^cal  interest  is  still  apparent  in  the 
hymn  of  Prudentius  {Cathem,  ix.  10-12),  wherein 
the  first  line  contains  a  reference  to  Ps  45^  Vulg. 
(*  Eructavit  cor  meum  Verbum  bonum '),  treated  as 
Messianic  by  the  Fathers — 

'  Ck>rde  natus  ex  Parentis 
Ante  mundi  exordium 
Alpha  et  n  cos^ominatus 
Ipse  fons  et  clausula 
Omnium  quse  sunt,  fuerunt 
Qunque  post  futura  sunt.' 

But  in  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  iv.  25  and  vi.  16)  and 
Tertullian  {dc  Monog.  5)  the  cosmological  pre- 
dominates. Ambrose  {Expositio  in  Vit  visiones, 
i.  8)  presents  a  different  interpretation.  In  Gnostic 
circles  speculative  and  cosmological  interpretations 
are  unbridled.  Thus  Marcus  {ap,  Irenseus,  Hcsr, 
I.  xiv.  6,  XV.  1)  maintained  that  Christ  designated 
Himself  A  O  to  set  forth  His  own  descent  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  because  by 
Gematria  A  0  ( =  800  + 1 )  and  irept(rre/)d  ( =  80  +  6  + 100 
+ 10  4- 200 + 300  +  5  + 100  + 1 )  are  equivalent. 

LmuiATURB.— For  the  great  mass  of  later  epigraphic  material 
the  reader  is  referred  to  N.  Miiller  in  Herzog-Hauck's  Heal- 
eiusykl.  i.  pp.  1-12,  and  the  article  *  Monogram '  in  Smith  and 
Cheethams  Diet,  qf  Christian  Anti^ities.  Besides  the  works 
already  cited,  articles  on  A  and  n  may  be  found  in  the  various 
Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias.  Its  use  in  Rev  18  21^  and 
2218  should  be  studied  in  the  critical  commentaries.  On  Divine 
epithets  and  the  doctrine  of  hyxx>stases  see  Bousset,  Religion 
aea  JudenthumSt  iv.  chs.  2  and  6  (1903).  Older  monographs  in 
J.  O.  Wolfe,  Curce  PhiMog.  et  Crit.  on  Rev  18. 

B.  W.  Bacon. 
ALPHJBU8  (*AX0aios).— In  the  NT, this  name 
is  borne  by  (1)  the  father  of  the  Levi  who  is 
commonly  identified  with  Matthew  the  Apostle 
(Mk  2^^) ;  (2)  the  father  of  the  second  James  in 
the  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Mt  lO',  Mk  3",  Lk  6^^ 
Ac  1'*).  The  desire  to  connect  as  many  of  the 
Twelve  as  possible  by  ties  of  natural  relationship 
has  led  some  {e.g,  Weiss)  to  identify  the  two.  But 
in  the  lists  Matthew  and  James  are  separated  by 
Thomas  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke;  and  even  in 
I  St.  Matthew,  where  one  follows  the  other,  there  is 
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Tio  noU)  tliat  they  were  brotliers,  nimilar  to  thut 
attached  to  the  namea  of  the  xunx  of  Zebedee. 

The  identilicatioQ  of  (2)  uitli  the  Clopu  of  Jn 
IB"  rests  on  two  hypotheses:  (a)  The  assumjition 
that  as  a  Mary  is  given  as  the  mother  of  James, 
and  consequently  as  the  wife  of  AJphienB,  she 
mnst  be  the  BBnie  as  Maiy  the  wifo  of  Cluuas  who 
stood  by  tlie  Cross,  Jerome  [de  Perpet.  Virg.  v. 
16)  adopted  thb  argument.  But  Mai-y  is  a  name 
of  far  t4H)  common  occurrence  in  the  NT  to  make 
this  theory  of  any  value.  {^)  Tlie  alleged  deriva- 
tion of  the  najiiea  Alph^us  and  Cloi)a,s  from  a 
common  Aramaic  orimuo],  Bat  this  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  eetahli^ed :  there  is  even  a  lock  of 
agreement  as  to  the  form  of  the  original,  WH 
hold  that  its  initial  letter  would  be  n,  and  print 


Jerome,  although  predisposed  hy  hia  view 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord  in  favour  of  findini; 
the  same   man    under    botli    names,  rejects   the 


held  Alphica^  to  bo  a  Grecised  form  of  an  Aranuth 
word,  but  Clopaa  and  Cleopos  to  be  abbreviatiun» 
of  a  Greek   name    C1eo|iatroe   {against  this  see 
Doisamann,  BiUe  Studies,  Eng.  tr.  (i,  315  n.). 
Notliing  is  koown  of  either  Alphieoa  beyond  tlie 


fall  with  his  identification  with  Clotuui  to  whom 
they  really  belong.     See  art  CLOPAS,  below. 

LinuTFn.  —  LighUoot,  ¥a^  on  'The  Bnlhren  of  the 
Lord'  111  hia  OoraiDcntary  oh  Gabaians,  nloo  In  DincrtiUiaBt 
an  the  ApoiL  Age,  p.  1 :  Miyor,  TAe  Epiilbi  nf  SI.  Jama, 
iDtiod.  p,  iid ;  Edenhcim,  W  and  Tima  qf  Juui  llw 
Mntiah,  hk.  v,  ch.  IS ;  Andniwa,  Lift  vt  mtr  hard  uprm 
ffartA,  114, 116 ;  Weis,  ^^Tiiu'CArut,  bk.  tv.  ch.  TtEng.  tr.l. 
C.  T.  DiMONT. 

ALTAB  (?Mr[aim}pio>',  awordof  Helleaistic naa^, 
applied  to  Jewish  altoni  Da  distinguished  from 
fiiii^iit,  the  ordinary  word  for  heathen  altars  [cf. 
Ex  34",  Nu  23'.  Dt  1\  Ac  17=]).— The  raised 
■tructure  on  which  sacrificca  and  oblations  were 
presented.  As  used  in  tlie  Jewish  ritual,  the  word 
wax  ayipiied  not  only  to  the  great  altar  uf  bumt- 
olTcrinj;  before  the  temple,  but  also  to  tlie  altar  of 


IT.ia,  Ezk  41").  AVhen  no  further  Bpodfication 
was  added,  it  denoted  the  altar  of  bumtMjtlerinjj, 
the  altar  rar'  ^{ox4'- 

The  Jewish  altar  of  Christ's  day  was  tlie  last 
term  of  a  long  development,  the  history  of  which 
remains  still  in  many  points  obecure.  In  the 
primitive  Semitie  worship  it  seems  that  no  altar, 
properly  speaking,  was  in  use ;  unless  we  chooae  to 
give  that  name  to  the  sarred  stone  or  pillar  beside 
which  the  victim  was  slain,  and  on  which  the  bluo<l 
or  tat  of  the  sacriliGe  was  smeared  (cf.  1  S  14"  6""", 
1  K  1"),  In  such  cases  the  victims  were  slain  {or 
■lain  and  burnt),  not  on  the  sacred  atone,  but 
beeide  it.  Ho  doubt  the  si^iUcant  port  of  the 
offering  lay  in  the  Braeoring  of  the  stone^  which 
was  more  or  less  identifietf  with  the  Deity  (Gn 
SS"^~),  and  might  thus  be  considered  as  both  altar 
and  temple,  LAter  the  burning  of  the  victim  came 
to  lie  an  integral  i>nrt  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
hearth  of  burning  acquired  more  ini^iurUmce,  The 
bearth  was  originally  tlie  bare  ground,  or  a  rock 
(Jg  G"  IS'"'  *),  bnt  later  it  was  artilicially  formed. 
In  the  earliest  law  (Ex  SO""")  it  was  prescribed 
that  the  altar  should  be  of  earth,  or  of  unhewn 
Bt^me,  and  be  made  without  steps,  evidently  a  revcr- 
aion  to  a  simpler  custom  tlion  prevailed  in  many  of 
the  Canaanite  altars,  or  in  tlie  attars  of  the  high 
places.  That  the  stone  wa,s  not  to  be  hewn  may 
also  be  connected  with  the  primitive  idea  tliat  the 
A&ty  which  inhabited  the  stone  might  be  oHended 
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or  injured  by  the  dressing.  These  regulations 
were  reapectod  in  a  modified  degree  in  the  buildinK 
of  the  altars  of  tlie  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Tha 
altar  built  by  Abaz,  on  an  Assyrian  model,  waa 
probably  designed  in  total  disregard  of  the  early 
prescri]>tions  ;  bnt  the  later  altars  endeavoureil  to 
conform  somewhat  to  tiie  original  ideal.  ThuB 
the  altars  of  the  second  temme^lioth  that  of 
Zerubbabel  and  that  built  by  Judo.^  MaccabiEUR-^ 
were  built  of  unhewn  stone.  In  all  probability 
there  were  steps  up  to  the  altar  of  the  first  temple* 
(cf.  the  altar  of  Ezekiel's  viiiion  [43"].  which  had 
st«ps  on  the  eastern  side) ;  but  the  altars  of  the 
second  temple  were  ascended  by  means  of  a  gradual 
acclivity. 

The  altar  of  Herod's  temple,  though  larger  than 
all  former  altars,  preserved  their  main  cnaract«r- 
istica.  It  stood  in  front  of  the  temple,  in  theinner- 
most  court.  It  was  built  of  unhewn  stone ;  no  iron 
tool  was  nseil  in  it-s  construction.  In  this  tha 
letter  of  the  law  in  Exodus  was  adhered  to,  while 
its  evident  intention  was  evaded.  A  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  itgainst  the  use  of  hewn  stone 
was  given  by  Jewish  tradition  in  the  words  of 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai ;  '  The  altar  is  a  means  of 
establishing  peace  between  the  people  of  bmel  and 
their  Father  in  heaven ;  therefore  iron,  which  is 
used  as  an  instrument  of  murder,  should  not  be 
swung  over  it.'  Tiie  altar  wits  of  huge  ilimensiona. 
According  to  Joeephus  {_BJ  v.  v,  G]  it  was  15  cubits 
high  and  5(1  cubits  nquare  at  the  base :  according 
to  the  more  reliable  tradition  of  the  Mishna, 
which  enters  into  precise  details,  it  was  32  cubita 
square  at  the  base  and  correspondingly  less  in 
height.t  Like  the  earlier  altars,  it  rose  up  in  a 
seneH  of  terraces  or  stages,  contracting  at  irregular 
intervals.  (The  first  landing  was  a  cubit  from  tha 
KTound,  and  a  cubit  in  br^th  ;  while  5  cubita 
uigher  came  ii  second  landing).  The  hearth  on  the 
top  still  measured  24  cubits  lu  length  and  breadtli. 
The  altar-hearth  was  made  accessible  to  the  mini- 
stering priests  by  a  structure  on  tlie  south  side, 
buiit  in  the  form  of  a  very  gradual  acclivity,  and 
making  a  pathway  32  cubits  long  by  IQ  broad. 
Beside  this  main  ascent  were  small  stairs  to  the 
several  statjes  of  the  altar.  Round  the  middle  of 
the  entire  altar  ran  a  red  line  as  an  indication 
to  the  priest  when  he  sprinkied  with  blood  the 
npper  and  lower  parta  of  the  altar.  At  the  soutli- 
west  comers  of  the  heartli  and  of  the  attai's  base 
were  openin<^  to  carry  off  the  wine  of  the  drink- 
offerings  or  tbe  blood  sprinkled  on  the  side  of  tlie 
altar.  These  oiicniogs  led  into  a  subterranean 
canal  which  connected  with  the  ^idrou.  At 
the  corners  of  tha  altar-hearth  were  projections^ 
called  honu.  The  supposition  that  these  were  » 
sorvival  of  the  time  wlien  the  victims  were  slain 
as  well  as  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  required  to  be 
bound  upon  the  hearth,  ban  at  leust  the  r 


mcndation  of  simiiHcity  ;  but  it  scaroely  exiil 
'eaness  attached  to  tiie  altar-li< 
iportant  part  1 


tlie  peculiar  satiuum=»  »i,um;^ucu  uu  mccwuiu-uuiua, 

or  the  important  part  they  had  in  the  ritual  (1  K 
I'l  ij«,  Lv  8"  9"  IG'":  in  certain  cases  tliev  were 
sprinkled  with  blood.  Ex  20'=,  Lv  4').  I'he  ex- 
planation given  by  Stode  and  others  connects  them 
with  the  worship  of  Jahweh  us  symbolized  by  a 
young  hull,  Northward  from  the  altar  was  the 
place  of  slaughtering,  with  rings  fastened  in  the 
ground,  to  w^ich  the  animals  were  tied  ;  it  waa 


K)— flo  cuhlti  Kjiure  »i 

Eiekfel'i  vliion  wu  IS  cutuU  m|iuu«  tt  the  hue  >nd  11  cuhFU 
hljfh.  IlieklUralBotonian,  KoardlngtotCh  «',  wuSDcubiti 
■quue  It  Uis  baafl  uid  ID  high ;  dhnejuiaiu  Mrbam  bikeii,  by 
Uw  MitbOT  «Ao  lni«(*d  Uuun,  ftotii  tba  ilur  of  the  lemA 
temple,  vdtli  which  be  ma  acqulntAd. 
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provided  also  with  pillars  and  tables  for  purposes 
of  hanging?,  flaying,  and  washing.  The  temple, 
together  with  the  altar  and  the  place  of  slaughter, 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  inner  court  by 
a  wall  of  partition,  a  cubit  high,  to  mark  off  the 

Eart  reserved  for  the  priests  from  that  free  to 
»raelites  generally. 

On  this  ^cat  altar  the  fire  was  kept  burning 
night  and  day ;  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
ritual.  On  it,  morning  and  evening,  was  offered 
the  daily  burnt-offering  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
accompanied  with  meal-offerings  and  drink-oner- 
ings.  On  the  Sabbaths  and  during  the  festival 
da^s,  the  public  offerings  were  greatly  augmented. 
Still  more  vast  was  the  numl^jr  of  private  sacri- 
iices  which  were  offered  day  by  day ;  and  on  the 
festival  days,  when  Jerusalem  was  crowded  with 
worshippers,  thousands  of  priests  officiated,  and 
the  great  altar  was  scarcely  suiiicient  to  bum  the 
masses  of  flesh  that  were  heaped  continuously 
upon  it. 

The  altar  of  incense,  or  the  golden  altar,  stood 
within  the  Holy  Place.  It  was  of  very  modest 
dimensions,  and  was  used  chiefly  for  the  ofrering 
of  incense,  which  took  place  twice  daily,  in  the 
morning  before  the  burnt-offering,  and  in  the 
evening  after  it. 

Besides  an  incidental  mention  of  the  altar  (Mt 

23^,  Lk  11**),  there  are  two  pregnant  sayings  of 

Christ  in  the  Cxospels  where  the  altar  is  concerned. 

In  the  tirst  (Mt  5'^'  ^)  He  opposes  to  the  mere  ex- 

temalism  of  the  altar-worship  the  higher  claims  of 

brotherhood,  teaching  that  what  God  rctiuires  is 

mercy  and  not  sacrifice.     In  the  other  (Mt  23*®"*^) 

He  exposes  the  puerility  of  the  distinction  made, 

in  swearing,  between  the  altar  and  the  gift  upon 

it.     It  was  l>y  such  miserable  casuistry  that  the 

scri1)es  and  Pharisees  evaded  the  most  solenmly 

assumed  obligations. 

LmmATrRE. — Benzins^er's  and  Nowack's  Heb.  Arch.  (Index, 
s.v.  'Altar ')',  Josephus,  BJ  v.  v.  6,  and  e.  Apion.  i.  22;  Mishna, 
Middoth  ill.  1-1 ;  Schenkel,  BibeUexicon,  *  Brandopferaltar ' ; 
Lightfoot,  The  Temple  Service ;  Schiirer,  IIJP  ii.  i.  24 ;  Well- 
hausen,  Prolegomena  (*  Die  Opfer'),  and  Jieste  det  Arab.  Heiden- 
thwM^j  101  f. ;  W.  R.  Smith,  BS  (Index.  #.r.  *AlUr');  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  PArt  (En^.  tr.,  sections  on  Phoenicia 
and  Jucuea).  See  also  Lightfoot  (J.  B.).  'Essay  on  the  Chr. 
Ministry '  in  Phil.  pp.  261,  201,  205,  and  in  IXMertations,  pp. 
217,  229,  234 ;  Weatcott  (B.  F.),  Hebrews,  pp.  453-461. 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 
AMAZEMENT.— The  interest  of  this  word  to 
students  of  the  Gospels  is  twofold,  and  arises  out 
of  its  employment,  on  the  one  hand,  as  one  of  the 
terms  used  to  express  the  effect  upon  the  people 
of  our  Lord's  supernatural  manifestation,  and  on 
the  other,  in  one  unique  instance,  to  describe  an 
emotion  which  tore  the  heart  of  the  God-man 
Himself. 

The  nominal  form,  *  amazement,'  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  EV 
(only  Ac  3l0,  l  p  3«  [for  Trif^,(]  in  A V  ;  Mk  6*2,  Lk  436  6«,  Ac  310  in 
RV)  :  the  passive  verb,  *  to  be  amazed,'  occurs  not  infrequently 
in  the  narrative  books  of  NT  (rarely  in  OT,  e.g.  Ex  1613).  They 
are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Synoptic  Ooopels,  and  are 
currently  employed  in  their  narratives,  along  with  several  kin- 
dred terms,  to  describe  the  impression  made  by  our  Lord's 
wonderful  teaching  and  His  miraculous  works.  In  the  AV  they 
translate  in  these  narratives  a  nuiul>er  of  Or.  words:  6af*fi*i, 
6»u3i»uM4,  lx6Mf4^i«fJuti ;  t*a^aifi(,  ii'trrtifjuu  ;  i xirX r,«'«'o,u«M.  But 
the  RV,  studying  greater  uniformity  of  rendering,  omits  \»ir\riT- 
ftfjuu  from  this  list,  and  makes  '  amazement,' '  to  be  amazed,'  the 
stated  representatives  of  the  other  two  groups  [exceptions  are : 
Mk  10^  where  i»rr«r<f  is  rendered  'astonishment  ;  Ac  2\^- 
where  6aLfA$4(,  IxOx/utfict  are  represented  by  '  wonder ' :  passages 
like  Mk  321,  2  Co  618,  and  again  Ac  IQio  ll"  2217  are,  of  course, 
not  in  question].  To  i*irXtirf«u«u  it  uniformly  assigns  'aston- 
ish,' 'astonishment';  and  to  the  accompanying  terms  of  kin- 
dred implications  similarly  appropriate  renderings  :  to  Bav/j^^u 
(i*d»vfAa^v,  Mk  1217)  generally  '  to  marvel '  (but  *  to  wonder,' 
Mt  1631,  Lk  21a  42s  2412-41,  also  Ac  731),  and  to  ^$u,juu  (fi^  Mt 
14*  Mk  441,  Lk  6M  7I6  8»7 ;  cf.  T«p«*-r«  Mt  14«,  Mk  630,  rfii/Mf 
Mk  16»,  rpifi^t  Mk  633,  Lk  847)  ♦  to  be  afraid,'  varied  to  *  to  fear.' 
The  constant  recurrence  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  of  one  or 
another  of  these  terms  as  a  comment  upon  the  effect  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  or  works,  imparts  to  the  reader  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  Bupematuralness  of  His  manifestation  and  of  the  deep 
Impression  which  it  made  as  such  on  the  people. 


Sometimes  it  appears  to  have  been  the  demeanour 
or  bearing  of  our  Lord  which  awoke  wonder  or 
struck  with  awe  (Mt  27"  II  Mk  15«,  Mk  0"  10»-' ; 
cf.  Lk  2^).  Sometimes  the  emotion  was  aroused 
rather  by  the  tone  of  His  teaching,  as,  with  His 
great  *  I  say  unto  you '  He  *  taught  them  as  hav- 
ing authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes'  (Mk  l^^  ||  Lk 
4»  Mt  7» ;  cf .  Mk  1 1 «,  Mt  2288).  ^t  other  times  it 
was  more  distinctly  what  He  said,  the  matter  of 
His  discourse,  that  excited  the  emotions  in  question 
— its  unanticipated  literalness,  or  its  unanticipat- 
able  judiciousness,  wisdom,  graciousness,  or  the 
radical  paradox  of  its  announcements  (Lk  2*'-*^ 
4« ;  Mt  13"  II  Mk  6^ ;  Jn  7"  ;  Mt  \^  ||  Mk  10» ; 
Mt  22»  II  Mk  12»7,  Lk  20»).  Most  commonly,  how- 
ever,  it  was  one  of  His  wonderful  works  which 
brought  to  the  spectators  the  dread  sense  of  the 
presence  of  the  supernatural  (Lk  5' ;  Mk  1^  |i  Lk 
4»« ;  Mk  2^2  II  Lk  5*  Mt  9^ ;  Lk  7»«  11"  ||  Mt  12» ; 
Mt  S^'llMk  4^  Lk  8»;  Mk  5"  |l  Lk  882.37.  Mk 
530. 88. 42  ,1  Lk  88» ;  Mt  988 ;  Mk  6"  ;  Jn  6»»  ||  Mt  14-« ; 
Mk  787 .  Lk  0« ;  Mt  21»),  and  filled  the  countrj- 
with  wonder  (Mt  158»). 

The  circle  affected,  naturally,  varies  from  a 
single  individual  (Mk  588),  or  the  few  who  happeneil 
to  oe  concerned  (Lk  2*  6"),  or  the  body  of  His 
immediate  followers  (Mt  17«,  Mk  lO**-*  Mt  19^* 
21**),  up  to  a  smaller  or  larger  assemblage  of  spec- 
tators (Lk  2*7  42a ;  Mk  1«  i|  Lk  4P ;  Mk  r-*?  ||  Lk  48«; 
Mk  2^8,  Lk  V^  8»-  87,  Mk  548,  Mt  13»*,  Mk  6"  ;  Jn 
6«  II  Mt  148«,  Mk  6~ ;  Mk  7",  Lk  9«,  Mk  16^  ;  Mt 
22*»  I!  Mk  12",  Lk  208«).  These  spectators  are  often 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  numerous:  they 
are  described  as  *  the  multitudes '  or  *  all  the  multi- 
tudes,' *all  the  people  of  the  country,'  or  quite 


Mk  8»;  Mt  988  1581,  Mk  9",  Jn  7"*,  Mk  11»»,  Mt 
2283). 

The  several  terms  employed  by  the  Evangelists  to 
describe  the  impression  on  the  people  of  these  super- 
natural manifestations,  express  the  feelings  natural 
to  man  in  the  presence  of  the  supernatural.  In 
their  sum  they  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  a  very 
complete  sense  of  the  reality  and  depth  of  the 
impression  made.  Their  detailed  synonymy  is  not 
always,  however,  perfectly  clear.  The  student  will 
tind  discriminating  discussions  of  the  two  groups 
of  terms  which  centre  respectively  around  the 
notions  of  *  wonder '  and  *  fear '  in  J.  H.  Heinrich 
Schmidt's  well-known  Synonymik  der  nriechischcn 
Sprache,  at  Nos.  1 68  and  1 39.  It  will  probably  suffice 
here  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  fundamental  impli- 
cation of  each  term  in  its  present  application. 

8«evf6«^  is  a  broad  term,  primarily  expressing  the  complete 
engagement  of  the  mind  with  an  oblect  which  seizes  so  power- 
fuUy  upon  the  attention  as  to  compel  exclusive  occupation  with 
it.  It  is  ordinarily  used  in  a  good  sense,  and  readily  takes  on 
the  implication  of  *  admiration  ;  but  it  often  occurs  also  when 
the  object  contemplated  arouses  internal  opposition  and  dis- 
pleasure. What  it  always  implies  is  that  its  object  is  remark* 
able,  extraordinary,  beyond  not  so  much  expectation  as  ready 
comprehension,  and  therefore  irresistibly  enga^s  attention  and 
awakens  *  wonder.'  It  does  not  import  *  surprise,'  but  rather,  if 
you  will,  'curiosity,'  or  better,  ' interested ness.'  In  this  it 
separates  itself  from  0»f*fiitiJM4,  in  which  the  notion  of  'un- 
expectedness '  is,  at  least  originally,  inherent. 

This  latter  term  gives  expression  to  the  sense  of  mental 
helplessness  which  oppresses  us  on  the  occurrence  of  an  un- 
anticipated and  astonishing  phenomenon.  The  affection  of  the 
mind  it  suggests  is  one  of  mingled  admiration  and  fear ;  and  in 
the  usage  of  the  word  this  passes  both  downward  into  '  conster- 
nation, strengthened  to  •  fright'  and  'terror,'  and  upward  into 
'  awe '  and  *  veneration.'  In  the  LXX  the  lower  senses  are  pre- 
dominant (e.g.  Sir  12»,  Ca  38  63t4]  910,  Ezk  7i» ;  1  K  14»3,  2  S  71*, 
Wis  178,  Dn  817. 18 ;  1  Mac  flS,  Dn  77,  Sir  30«»).  In  the  Evangelical 
passages  now  before  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  senses 
come  forward,  and  the  idea  expressed  lies  near  to  '  awe,'  and 
the  term  comes  thus  into  close  synonymy  with  ^/Su/mc^. 

The  notion  of '  surprise '  which  underlies  6a.ibL0i«iM.t  seems  to  be 
much  more  prominent  in  iiirr»/jMt.  This  term,  broad  enough 
to  be  applied  to  any  *  derangement,'  bodily  or  mental,  was  par> 
ticularly  employed,  with  or  without  a  defining  adjunct,  to  de< 
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Bng^inh  loo  WB  ■peak  o(  Hniplj  u  'de 
lu  mnn  ordinsry  outre  the  ImplicKtlo 
UiBaubJcdt  ll  thrown  out  ol  hi»  noniui] 


twine  at  v^iried 
which  <srH«  w<U 


it  p«p]exit>',  it  no 
rprcTf  evpccfoJlj  IF  i 


Tor  purely  intfincctiul  elf< 

thBt  11  lulu  rodUy  into  Uie^  kr» 


, , , , — it  diflers  oa  u 

M.  in  connKions  like  those  lit  \mti,t  msi^g  our  Bltentl'on 
reference '  wliich  proiuptB  to  withdrawid  from  the  drtod  prai- 

naturrU  eipresRion  in  f»^UttM.i  is  mon  rarely  i^von  exprenloTi 
■Ito  In  iDcn  terms  u  tM^Amt.  the  bovl  LmpUcaiion  dI  whioh  i? 
'■ffitatioD,"pflTtuTbatiDn,'pBHinir  onintouieMijqulettiile,'  on 
the  one  bMb,  el  that  'trouhlcd  worry' the  eltremo  ot  which  is 
cxproKd  by  mtumiu,  and  on  the  other  Into  that  terrillnl 
'cooitematiba'  which  flndB  Ita  cutrenLe  tvpreflsion  in  miaMf' 

of  the  mind— to  mental  'shivering' — draws  ntsjir  to  the  noUoiu 

The  emotions  Hignalized  aa  called  out  by  the 
nanUestation  of  Jesua  in  His  word  and  work,  it 
will  be  seen,  run  tliroujjb  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
appropriate  responses  of  the  huninn  spirit  in  the 
PTcaence  of  the  supernatural.  Men,  seeing  and 
hearing  Him,  wondered,  were  awestruck,  aniaied, 
astonished,  made  afraid,  with  a  fear  which  dis- 
quieted their  minds  and  exhibited  itself  in  bodily 
trembling.    The  confusion  hy  IIV  nnder  the  com- 

these  eronps  of  terms  {Biti^oi,  8iii^iop.ai,  fnPa/^oi, 
ficSiiii^o/iai,  and  fmrraaij,  (flin-a^iai),  seema  scarcely 
to  do  justice  tn  the  disWnetive  implications  of 
either,  andespecialty  fails  to  mark  the  clearnot«  of 
the  higher  imp! icntiun  of  'awe'  that  Bounds  id  the 
former.  The  interest  of  noting  how  completely  the 
notion  of '  Hurprise,' originally  present  in  fli/i^ot,  iias 
in  usage  retired  into  the  background  in  fuvour 
of  deeper  conceptious,  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
employment  of  tlie  strengthened  form  of  the  verb 
ixda/ifiltiiuu  by  St.  Mark  (14^)  to  describe  an  ele- 
ment in  our  Lord's  agony  in  Gethaemane. 

When  St.  Matthew  (2ff"l  tells  ns  that  Jesns  '  be- 
gan to  be  sorrowful  {\inrciaSai)  and  sore  troubled ' 
{ililfiorf7r),  St.  Mark,  varying  the  phraseology, 
says  (in  the  RV)  that  He  '  began  tu  be  greatly 
«mnied  [ifBau^iieBiu)  and  sore  troubled  (U'').' 
Surely  the  rendering  '  amazed,'  liowevcr,  misses 
the  mark  here  :  the  note  of  the  word,  as  a  parallel 
to  iSTiiui'fi*  and  XinteiaBai,  is  certainly  that  of 
anguish  not  of  unexpectedness,  and  the  """ 


both  of  the  word  itself  (Sir  30^,  where  also,  oddly 
enough,  it  is  paralleled  with  Xvniu)  and  of  its 
cognates,  seems  decisively  to  suggest  a  sense  tor 
It  which  will  emphasize  not  the  unexpectedness 
t)f  our  Lord's  experience,  bat  its  dreadfutnesa, 
and  will  attribute  to  our  Saviour  on  this  awful 


ander),  or  even  '  inconceivable  awe '  (SweteJ. 

The  difllcully  oF  the  poiufre,  let  It  be  remarked,  la  not  a  dog- 
Initic,  but  an  encsetirsl  one,  Ttivn  li  DO  mmn  why  ne 
riwuU  not  Htiihou  to  the  bonun  kidI  dI  the  Lord  oil  the 
vmoUons  which  an  enpahle  oF  worhinK  in  the  depthi  oF  a  lin- 
lea  human  iplrit  (cf.  J.  A.  Aleiondee*  eiuUenE  note  on  Uk 
8"  and  Bwete'a  on  Mk  9).  But  certojnly  the  emploi-ment  of 
the  verb  iaSvidiww  hen  by  St.  Uork  offordB  no  warmtit  lor 
thinking  o(  the  agony  ol  Qethaenume  oi  if  It  exceeded  the  oi- 
licctAlion  oF  our  Lord,  and  oB  IF  IC  oonilAed  in  large  part  of  the 
nupriie  and  peiplcidty  Incident  apon  dLacorerins  it  to  be  warK 
than  He  bid  anijcipaled  (ct.  the  otherwiH  odmlrahle  note  of 
lir.  Bwote,  (n  Inc.— "^lonaaa  He  hid  fonveen  the  Poison,  when 
dew  iti  terror!  exceeded  Hf 


tloDB').  On  Uie  conliary,  the  UBUO  ol  theword  combine!  with 
tb*  conteit  here  to  niggeit  that  its  whole  lotce  la  Bbeorbwl  hi 
Indicating  the  depths  oF  Houl-ogony  through  which  our  Lord 

terms  employed,  the  nolo  ol  t'carion.  On  thi  Creed,  ed.  IS3S, 
p.  SSI ;  e<L  New  Vork,  13*7,  pp.  2SS-SS9,  ia  atUi  worth  coiuult- 


I U^  on  earth,  a 
rei  noChhig  '-  -■ 


our  Lord's  human  mHrit 
lMt«l  lo  UB  in  Uie  Gospel 
ia  mon  utrikiog  than  the 


an  oF  oorrowa  and  acquainted  witfa  | 
mtffB  ol  the  Hujrgefltion  that  He  may  han 
I  surpriiH  which  oonitltute  bd  lun  ui  el 

cllc  narmtiveB  gu,  it  would  seem  that  tti 


ileiily,  nor  distraction,  ia  ever,  in  id  many  woidl,  at 

A  Him.    Those  who  would  discover  In  (he  narr^ni, 

^heless,  seme  ground  lor  euppgeing  that  He  may  have  elpeli- 
;nced  these  emoUoni  it.g.  A.  J.  HoKin,  Tht  Catimoiu,  i^ 
•UT  Lord-t  Hfr  on  Bartli,  pp.  186-138;  T.  Adamaon,  Studio 
1/  Ma  Mind  in  CHrial,  pp.  11,  IS,  107 ;  and  tn  lie  etUmltf. 
E.  A.  Atibott, /■AilamiiUUf.onwhioh  weSautAsmPnsMeriaii 
Beneip,  Oct.  ia84,  'Some  Recent  Apocryphal  Qoniel»,"iJ.raS(I.), 
nUHt  needa  depend  on  an  inferential  method,  the  IsooncluMvA. 
i«i  ol  whli^h  hoB  been  rep<At«dly  pitted  out  of  old,  o 

"""pi'.  1 ■ 

■^martBUi 


B  been  repiAtedly  pitted  oi 
ustine  («.0.  c.  raurt.  Manic 
equal  oppllcatrillty  to  the  onthropamorphkama 


■  Wonder "  (AV ;  EV  ;  raorvelUn^').  to  b< 

If  rm  used  (iK^t^")  '>  ™  ''<>th  occasioni 

which  loMt  of  nil  implies  'smpriBe.'whiol; 

rather  extraordinary  than  unexpected. 

Schmidt  (op.  eU.  p.  ISt),  ■  ll  perfectly  generally  "  to  wi 

or  *' toadmin,"and  is  diatlngulahea  from  0B>^-~  ^^—' 

the  German  tick  imiivlern  or  oewundfim  Lb  from 

Is,  what  boB  Bpedolly  ariaed  on  UB  la  in  the  a 

the  extnordinary  nabin  of  the  thing,  wbde  u,  ^.ud  u 

Snufiu'  lb  la  the  aaexpeotedneo  and  auadenDMB  of  the  ■ 

__._.,    ,„  ^.  -*  neaja be  Imported  bj 


te  Inatonce  with  tli 


lorkable ;  and 

, ._  ihe  other  with  tliab  ol  rcprobatlDn.    ThJitlhecircum- 

aituations  He  reomrkB  upon  were  unanticipated  by  our  Lord, 
and  tber«f»re  when  observed  atruek  Hhn  with  a  ahock  of  aur- 
prisB,  we  are  not  told.  BENJAMIN  B.  WarFJELD. 

AHB  JSBiO&^Thia  term  is  used  in  Lk  14»  (AV 
and  RV)  and  in  RV  of  Lk  19i*  (more  adcnrat«ly 
instead  of  AV  'niessnge'}.  The  Greek  ia  wptirprla. 
Both  in  the  original  and  the  translation  the 
abstract  is  used  for  the  concrete ;  a  term  meaning 
the  ofSco  or  message  of  an  ambassador  or  body  of 
ambassadors  for  the  ambassadors  themselves. 

The  FonnatlDn  oF  the  word  la  not  fully  expWned.  The  e«rUer 
form  both  in  English  and  Frencli  n-u  aiiiliaifiKb.  The  lYeiKft 
Buini  .a<7i(-I*t.  .oEiMiin)  liuBually  found  in  woidil  trmnafened 
from  Franon,  bucI»uieLlmea  It  wal  added  to  EitfUab  wordl. 
A  inbaaayc  Bcenu  to  be  on  eiceptloo  to  both.  It  m»  be  dtlier 
a  Formation  from  a  French  root  or  a  aolteiilng  oF  amianadt  Igr 
the  InDuence  of  analogy.  The  woid  woB  accented  by  oome  on 
ine  flraC  Billable,  by  othen  on  the  aecond.  An  oltematiTB 
BPelling  woa  emb<uaog«.  both  forma  ore  obsolete,  being  aup- 
planted  by  emiKUts,  the  dliect  I'quivuleut  ot  aiahamit. 

In  Lk  14'*'''  Jesus  is  speaking  of  discipleahip 
and  the  necessary  condition  of  entire  surrender  to 
spiritual  authority.  And  He  gives  in  illustration 
the  parable  which  tenches  the  fully  of  entering  on 
an  enterprise  without  counting  the  cost,  A  pnnce 
who  has  provoked  to  war  a  superior  power  will 
do  well  to  send  an  ambassage  to  sue  for  peace — 
peace  without  hoDOur.  The  man  whose  force  of 
character  ia  not  able  to  withstand  and  overcome 
tlie  worldly  obstacles,  mumt  in  some  form  or  other 
make  compromise  with  the  worldly  powers.  He  is 
not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  (For  other  inter- 
pretations see  Trench  and  the  Commentators). 

The  second  occurrence  (Lk  19")  is  ia  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds ;  not  in  the  main  part,  which  bears 
resemblani:e  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  but  in 
one  of  two  verses  (vv."- '")  directed  to  a  subeidiary 
aspect  of  the  situation.  While  the  servants  of  the 
distant  dignitary  are,  in  his  absence,  cairying  out 
instmotiona  and  using  opportunities,  a  section  of 
his  subjects  resolve  to  cast  olT  his  authority.  To 
thisetfect  they  send  an  enibas^.   When  he  returns 
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he  rewards  the  faithful  and  executes  punishment 
on  the  disloyal.  The  application  is  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  tne  Lord. 

The  term  Tpeapeia  (from  irp^afivSf  *  old ')  belongs 
to  classical  Greek,  and  it  contains  an  expression  of 
the  rule  that  responsible  duties  of  statecraft  are 
naturally  entrusted  to  approved  elders  and  heads 
of  families.  St.  Paul  uses  the  corresponding  verb 
in  2  Co  6^,  where  he  describes  the  Christian 
preachers  as  *  ambassadors  for  Christ,'  and  in 
Eph  6'-*'  the  idea  is  repeated.  Perhaps  we  may 
connect  the  occurrence  of  xpea^eia  in  the  Third 
Gospel  with  St.  Luke's  apparent  preference  of 
*  presbyter '  to  *  bishop*  (Ac  20*^),  ana  his  repeated 
use  ofpresbi/terion  for  the  body  of  Jewish  elders 
(Lk  22*,  Ac  4*  22*).  For  the  terms  are  expressive 
of  dignity,  and  in  St.  Luke's  literary  style  a  sense 
of  dignity  is  clearly  shown. 

It  IS  further  notable  that  commentators  are  able 
to  refer  the  suggestion  of  both  these  parables  to 
contemporary  history.  The  former  corresponds 
with  the  struggle  between  Antipas  and  his  father- 
in-law,  Haretn,  king  of  Arabia;  the  latter  is 
illustrated  by  Herod,  by  Archelaus,  and  by  Anti- 
pas,  each  of  whom  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  an 
enhancement  of  power.  But  details  apply  to  the 
case  of  Archelaus,  who  put  his  friends  in  command 
of  cities,  and  against  whom  the  Jews  sent  to  the 
emperor  an.  embassy  of  fifty  men  (Jos.  Ant,  xvn. 
xi.  1).  R.  Scott. 

AMBITION.— The  word  'ambition'  is  not  found 
in  the  AV  or  RV,  but  the  propensity  signified  is, 
of  course,  represented  in  the  New  Testament.  Its 
derivation  is  Latin  [ambit  '  about,'  and  ire,  itum, 
'to  go '  1,  meaning  a  going  about  in  all  directions, 
especially  with  a  view  to  collecting  votes.  It  thus 
means  to  have  such  a  desire  as  to  make  one  go 
out  of  one's  way  to  satisfy  it,  and,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  denotes  the  object  which  arouses  such  desire 
and  effort.  As  a  psychological  fact.  Ambition  may 
be  detined  as  a  natural  spring  of  action  whicn 
makes  for  the  increment  of  life.  Ethically  speak- 
ing, it  takes  its  colour  from  the  object  towards 
which  it  is  directed.  In  ordinary  use  it  implies 
blame ;  but  in  true  Christianity,  where  the  utmost 
is  given  for  the  highest,  it  is  otherwise. 

In  the  Epistles  the  verbs  Siukcj,  airov9d^<o,  ^rp-^ta 
are  used  figuratively  for  this  propensity  (Ph  3**, 
2  P  3**,  Ro  1(P) ;  but  perhaps  a  nearer  synonym  is 
^\6(if  with  its  corresponding  substantive  ^tjXos  (as 
in  1  Co  14'-  ^^  ",  cf.  vVey mouth's  NT  in  Modem 
Speech),  though  f'^Xos  in  a  good  sense  is  generally 
translated  'zeal,'  and  in  a  bad  sense  'jealousy,' 
both  words  being  of  rather  broader  signilicance 
than  'ambition.' 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  literary  character- 
istics of  the  Gospel  narratives  that  such  an  abstract 
idea  as  ambition  can  be  found  only  under  some 
picturesque  phrase,  e.g.  'lamp  of  tne  body'  (Mt 
h^  »),  *  food  ^  ( Jn  4«).  ;  To  cut  off  the  right  hand ' 
or  *  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye '  is  the  expression 
used  by  our  Lord  for  destroying  one's  dearest 
ambition,  whether  it  is  controlling  one's  energies 
or  directing  one's  imagination  (Mk  &*"•,  cf.,  as 
Trench  points  out,  the  use  of  6<f>6a\fi6s  nopripdi  [Mt 
623,  Mk72^  for 'envy'). 

But  although  there  is  no  explicit  reference  to 
Ambition  in  the  NT,  it  is  so  characteristic  a  fact 
of  human  nature  that  a  large  part  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ  mij^ht  be  exhibited  in  relation  to  it. 
And  because  it  is  capable  of  being  bent  towards 
lofty  as  well  as  sinister,  or  at  least  selfish  ends. 
Christian  ethics  seems  from  one  point  of  view  to 
be  the  exaltation  of  Ambition,  nrom  another  its 
deposition. 

i.  For  Ambition. — Christ's  method  was  to  use 
the  fact  of  Ambition  and  purify  it  by  exercising 
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it  on  the  highest  objective.  The  call  to  the  first 
disciples  was  an  appeal  to  their  ambition  for  a 
higher  life :  '  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fisners  of  men '  (Mt  4'*).  He  gave  primacy  to  an 
ambition  for  the  ends  of  the  Kingdom  over  all 
worldly  ambitions  in  the  words :  '  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness'  (Mt  &*). 
He  compared  the  earnestness  of  true  followers 
with  the  ambition  of  a  pearl-merchant  (Mt  13*^), 
and  encouraged  the  religious  ambition  of  the 
young  ruler  by  trying  to  turn  it  into  a  new  and 
deeper  channel  (Mt  19^*) :  '  If  thou  wouldest  be 
perfect,  sell  .  .  .  give  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven.  It  was  part  of  His  teaching 
to  set  before  His  disciples  a  prize  to  aim  at  (Lk 
22»-»  Mt  5»»-",  Jn  12--*) ;  and  He  expected  them 
to  go  out  of  their  way  in  devotion,  and  to  all 
lengths  in  fidelity  (Lk  9*»  14»'-  W^^^,  Mt  25>*-»),  in 
order  to  win  the  truest  praise  and  most  lasting 
success.  'The  Christian  moral  reformation  may 
indeed  be  summed  up  in  this — humanity  changed 
from  a  restraint  to  a  motive '  {Ecce  Homo). 

2.  Against  Ambition. — But  it  may  with  equal 
truth  bie  said  that  the  aim  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  was  to  depose  Ambition  from  its  ruling 

Slace.  He  was  always  rebuking  (1)  inordinate 
asires  for  any  kind  of  selfish  satisfaction,  whether 
they  were  associated  with  greed  (Jn  6^  'food 
that  perisheth';  Lk  6**,  and  esp.  12>*-2')  or  with 
pride  (Mt  6»-*  *  glory  of  men,'  20»-«  '  lord  it,'  23»-w 
'  seen  of  men  and  called  Rabbi ') ;  or  (2)  even  a 
high-placed  desire  if  it  was  held  thoughtlessly  and 
without  counting  the  cost  (Lk  H*****  the  builder 
and  the  king  who  failed  in  their  ambition ;  Mk 
IQas-io  ^iiQ  gQua  of  Zebedee  who  'knew  not  what 
they  asked').  Moreover,  Christ  cut  away  the 
very  tap-root  of  Ambition  by  turning  self  out  of 
its  place  at  the  seat  of  the  motives  of  life,  in 
favour  of  a  living  trust  in  the  Father  and  an 
undivided  allegiance  to  Himself.  The  virtues 
which  are  most  prominent  in  the  Christian  ideal 
leave  no  room  at  all  for  Ambition  in  the  gener- 
ally accepted  use  of  the  word.  For  Christianity 
demands  humility  (Mt  6*  etc.,  Lk  14'''"  etc.,  Jn 
13^^),  generosity  (Mk  I2*>-**,  Lk  6»-3i  12»  etc.), 
and  self -renouncement  (Mt  10a»-»  Mk  KP**, 
Jn  12«-«). 

On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  Christ's  teaching 
and  inspiration  on  Ambition  has  been  not  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  but  to  control  and  chasten  it  by  the 
discovery  and  establishment  of  other  standpoints, 
such  as  the  outlook  of  other- worldliness,  the  sense 
of  brotherhood,  and  personal  allegiance  to  Himself. 

LrrKRATTRB.— Lightfoot  (J.  B.X  Cambridqe  Sermons^  217; 
Moore  (A.  L.\  Advent  to  Advent,  239 ;  Shedd  (W.  G.  T.X  Sermons 
to  the  Spirilual  Man,  871 ;  Mozley  (W.  B.),  University  Sermons, 
262.  A.  X^ORMAN  ROWLAND. 

AMEN. — Like  the  Greek  dfi^p,  this  is  practically 
a  transliteration  of  the  Heb.  py,  which  itself  is  a 
verbal  adjective  connected  with  a  root  signifying 
to  make  firm,  establish.  In  the  last  instance,  and 
as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  it  is  an  indeclinable 
particle.  Barth  treats  it  as  originally  a  substan- 
tive (  =  * firmness,'  'certainty').  For  the  deriva- 
tion, cf.  our  Eng.  'yes,'  'yea,'  which  is  also 
connected  with  an  old  verbal  root  of  similar  sig- 
nificance. 

As  a  formula  of  solemn  confirmation,  assever- 
ation and  assent,  it  was  establiBhed  in  old  ajid 
familiar  usage  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  Its  function  is  specially  associated  with 
worship,  jjrayer,  tlie  expression  of  will  and  desire, 
the  enunciation  of  weighty  judgments  and  truths. 
Four  modes  in  which  Amen  is  used  may  be  dis- 
tinguished— (1)  Initial,  when  it  lends  weight  to 
the  utterance  following.  (2)  Final,  when  used  by 
the  speaker  himself  in  solemn  confirmation  of  what 
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precedes.  (3)  Responsive,  when  need  to  express 
assent  to  the  utterance  of  another,  as  in  prayers, 
benedictions,  oaths,  etc.  (4)  Subscriptional,  when 
used  to  mark  the  close  of  a  writing,  but  hardly 
amounting  to  much  more  than  a  peculiar  variant 
of  •  Finis.^ 

The  subscriptional  Amen  requires  but  a  brief 
notice.  No  instance  of  it  is  found  in  the  OT; 
and  as  regards  the  closing  Amen  in  the  several 
Scriptures  of  the  NT  there  is  for  the  most  part  a 
lack  of  textual  authority.  The  AV,  following  the 
TR,  in  most  mstances  has  it ;  the  RV  in  most 
instances  omits  it.  Where  it  is  found,  in  the 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  rather  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  writing  close  with  a  doxolo^, 
prayer,  or  benediction.  The  variations  of  authority 
in  such  cases  seem  to  a  large  extent  capricious: 
else  why,  e.g.,  Amen  at  the  end  of  1  Corinthians 
and  not  at  the  end  of  2  Corinthians?  The  closing 
Amen  in  each  of  the  Gospels,  though  without 
authority,  is  a  genuine  instance  of  the  subscrip- 
tional use  of  later  times.  This  use  has  a  further 
curious  illustration  in  the  practice  of  copyists  of 
MS8  who  wrote  99  at  the  end  of  their  work,  this 
being  tlie  total  numerical  value  of  the  characters 
in  d/jL^ip,  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  article  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  Biblical 
usage  of  *  Amen. 

1.  Artwn  in  the  OT. — The  formula  is  found  in  (a) 
the  Pentateuch  (Nu  6^,  Dt  27  passim)  as  a  ritual 
injunction  (LXX  y^voLTo  throughout).  (6)  In  1  K 
1»  1  Ch  16=«,  Neh  b^,  Jer  11»  28«  it  is  mentioned 
as  being  actually  used  (LXX  in  1  K  1^  yipoiro 
olh-us,  Jer  28'  dXiy^ws,  elsewhere  dfiiiv).  (c)  In  the 
Psalms  (41"  12}»  89»  106**)  we  meet  with  its 
liturgical  use  (LXX  y4poiTo).  The  most  common 
e<^uivalent  for  Amen  in  the  LXX  is  yivwro ;  and 
with  this  may  be  compared  St.  Paul's  familiar  tu^ 
yipoiTo,  the  negative  formula  of  dissent  and  depre- 
cation. 

No  clear  instance  of  the  use  of  an  initicU  Amen 
occurs.  Hogs  thinks  we  have  such  in  1  K  1^,  Jer 
IP  and  28^;  but  in  each  of  these  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Amen  is  a  responsive  assent  to 
something  that  precedes.  It  is  true  that  the  LXX 
rendering  in  Jer  28"  {dXriOwt)  shows  that  the  trans- 
lators were  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an  instance 
of  an  initial  Amen;  but  even  here  the  term  is 
really  an  ironical  response  to  the  false  prophecy  of 
Hananiah  in  vv.^**.  Almost  all  the  instances, 
indeed,  in  which  Amen  is  met  with  in  the  OT  are 
examples  of  the  responsive  use ;  the  only  consider- 
able instances  of  the  final  use  being  found  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  first  tliree  divisions  of  the 
Psalter.  In  the  Apocrypha  we  have  further  in- 
stances of  tlie  responsive  Amen  in  To  8*  and  in 
Jth  13»  and  W  (EV  in  the  latter  book  renders 
*  So  be  it ' ).  The  doubled  formula  ( *  Amen,  A  men , ' 
cf.  Jth  13^)  thus  used  is  naturally  explained  as  an 
expression  of  earnestness.  It  may  here  be  added 
that  among  the  Jews  at  a  much  later  period  Amen 
has  a  responsive  and  desiderative  use  in  connexion 
with  every  kind  of  expression  of  desire  and  feli- 
citation ;  e.g.  *  May  he  live  to  see  good  days : 
Amen  !  * 

2.  Amen  in  the  Gospels. — We  must  set  aside 
the  instances  of  subscriptional  Amen  (see  above) 
as  without  authority.  In  Mt  6"  some  ancient 
authorities  8upi>ort  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  with  doxology  and  Amen;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Amen  here,  along  with 
the  doxology  which  it  closes,  is  not  original,  but 
due  to  liturgical  use  (see  '  Notes  on  Select  Read- 
ings'  in  Westcott-Hort's  NT  in  Greek,  ad  loc.). 
In  all  the  other  instances  in  the  Gospels  it  is  the 
initial  Amen  that  is  found,  given  always  and 
only  as  a  usus  loquendi  of  Chnst  in  the  formula, 
dfi^v  \iy(a  i/fuv  {ffw),  according  to  the  Synoptists, 


and  dti.^9  dfi^p  'Kiyv  i/fwf  {<roi),  according  to  St. 
John. 

Now,  whilst  final  Amen  as  a  formula  of  con- 
clusion or  response  remains  umdtered  throughout 
in  NT  in  the  various  versions,  it  is  of  interest  to 
notice  the  different  ways  in  which  this  initial 
Amen  is  treated.  The  Vulgate,  e.g.,  invariably 
keeps  the  untranslated  form,  and  reads  Am^n  (or 
Amen,  Amen)  dico  vobis.  The  modem  Greek 
equivalent  is  d\irjd(ai  {dXriBSn  d\riO(ai) ;  and  with 
this  accords  our  EV  *  Verily,'  and  also  Luther's 
Wdhrlich,  And,  indeed,  among  the  Synoptists 
themselves  there  are  indications  that  an  initial 
Amen  has  sometimes  been  replaced  by  another 
term.  This  is  specially  so  in  the  case  of  St.  Luke, 
who  has  only  6  instances  of  dfu-fiv  as  against  30  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  13  in  St.  Mark.  We  have, 
e.g.,  vai  in  Lk  11"  for  dfiiiv  in  the  parallel  Mt  23>»; 
dXridQi  in  Lk  9"  (cf.  Mt  16»  Mk  9^.  AU  this  goes 
to  show  that  this  use  of  Amen  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
was  quite  a  peculiarity. 

The  very  X^w  iiuv  alone  would  have  been  notice- 
able as  a  mode  of  assertion :  the  addition  of  dfiiip 
does  but  intensify  this  characteristic,  as  an  enforce- 
ment and  corroboration  of  the  utterances  that  are 
thus  prefaced.  The  Heb.  p^,  which  in  our  Lord's 
time  was  usual  only  in  responses,  thus  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  Him  as  an  expedient  for  con- 
firming His  own  statement '  in  the  same  way  as  if 
it  were  an  oath  or  a  blessing.'  Formulas  of  pro- 
testation and  affirmation  involving  an  oath  were  in 
use  among  Rabbinical  teachers  to  enforce  teachings 
and  sayings,  and  with  these  the  mode  of  Jesus 
invites  comparison  and  contrast. 

The  attempt  of  Delitssch  to  explain  this  Amen  (particularly 
in  the  doable  form)  through  the  Aramaic  N^^p^  *I  say/  cannot 
be  sustained.  Jannaris,  again  (.Expos.  Timett  Sept.  1902, 
p.  564),  has  ventured  the  sugsestion  that  Afint  thus  used  is  a 
corruption  of  ^  un*  (i7  fAn»);oMt  Interesting  and  ingenious  as 
this  may  be,  it  lacks  confirmation,  and  amongst  the  instances 
of  the  use  of  $  /*n»  which  he  adduces  from  the  LXX,  the 
papyri,  etc,  not  one  suits  the  case  here  by  showing  any  such 
construction  as  ?  t*^*  ^iyt  yf^*  in  use. 

A  parallel  between  Amen  and  our  '  Yes '  has  been 
already  suggested:  and  in  the  NT  we  similarly 
find  dfiijv  and  vai  closely  associated  (2  Co  I^,  Rev 
V),  whilst  we  have  before  noticed  how  in  St. 
Luke  pal  is  found  as  a  substitute  for  dM^^r.  It  may 
not  therefore  be  out  of  place  here  to  suggest  that 
we  have  an  illustration  and  analogy  as  regards  the 
use  of  an  initial  Amen  in  the  use  of  an  intro- 
ductory 'Yes'  sometimes  found  in  English  (see, 
c^.,  Shakspeare,  ^  Hen.  IV.  I.  iii.  36 ;  Pope,  Moral 
Essays,  i.  1). 

The  double  Amen,  which  occurs  25  times  in  St. 
John,  and  is  peculiar  to  that  Gospel,  has  provoked 
much  curiosity  as  to  how  it  is  to  oe  explained.  If 
Jesus  used  as  a  formula  in  teaching  now  dfirjp  \4yui 
iffuv  and  again  d/n^p  d^i^v  \iy<a  i/fiip,  it  is  very 
strange  that  the  Sceptics  should  invariably  re- 
present Him  as  usmg  the  former,  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  invariablv  as  using  the  latter.  Why  not 
instances  of  both  promiscuously  tlirough  all  the 
Gospels  if  the  two  were  thus  alike  used  ? 

Tne  statement  that  the  Johannine  form  '  intro- 
duces a  truth  of  special  solemnity  and  importance ' 
(as  Plummer  in  Camb.  Gr.  Test,  for  Schools,  etc., 
*  St.  John,'  note  on  ch.  1^*)  is  quite  gratuitous,  as  a 
comparison  of  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  our 
Lord  will  show.  It  is  too  obviously  a  dictum  for 
the  purpose  of  explanation.  The  truth  is,  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  exclamatory  character  of  dnijp 
as  a  particle  in  this  special  use,  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  its  being  thus  repeated  ;  and  we 
have  the  analogy  of  the  repeated  Amen  in  re- 
sponses, as  noticed  above.  Why  St.  John  alone 
sliould  give  the  formula  in  this  particular  way  is  a 
further  question.  If  a  consideration  of  the  plieno- 
mena  connected  with  the  composition  of  the  Fourth 
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Gospel  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  fom^  in 
which  the  utterances  of  Jesns  are  there  presented 
ive  have  not  His  iptMsima  verba,  we  may  most 
naturally  regard  the  repetition  of  dfn/^p  as  a  peculi- 
arity due  to  the  Evangelist,  and  (taking  the 
evidence  of  the  Synoptists  into  account)  not  neces- 
sarily a  form  actually  used  by  Jesus. 

8.  Amen  in  the  rest  of  the  NT, — In  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  Amen  occurs  in  the  NT  out- 
side the  Gospels,  it  is  almost  entirely  found  in  con- 
nexion with  prayers,  doxoloeies,  or  benedictions,  as 
a  solemn  corroborative  conclusion  {final  use).  In 
addition,  we  have  the  responsive  use  of  Amen  illus- 
trated in  1  Co  14^^  (see  below,  s.  'Liturgical  use') 
and  Rev  5^^ :  and  i^iiw  in  Rev  22**  is  responsive 
to  the  ipxoiuu,  rax6  preceding.  Extra -canonical 
writings  furnish  plentiful  examples  of  the  same 
use.  Two  instances,  again,  of  an  introductory 
Amen  in  the  Apocalypse  (7"  19*),  as  a  form  of 
exultant  acclamation,  are  interesting,  but  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  initial  Amen  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Jesus  in  the  Grospels. 

Amen  as  a  substantive  appears  in  two  forms: 
(1)  rb  dfi'^v,  (2)  6  d/nijw.  We  meet  with  the  former 
in  1  Co  14^  and  2  Co  1*.  In  both  cases  there 
appears  to  be  a  reference  to  a  liturgical  Amen.  In 
the  latter  passage,  indeed,  it  might  be  contended 
that  d/i^y  IS  merely  in  correspondence  with  foU, 
both  simply  conveying  the  idea  of  confirmation 
and  assurance ;  but  ii  we  follow  the  better  sup- 
ported readine  (as  in  RV)  the  presence  of  such  a 
reference  can  nardly  be  denied. 

The  use  of  6  d/n-^w  as  a  name  for  our  Lord  in  Rev 
S^*  is  striking  and  peculiar.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  explain  it  by  reference  to  2  Co  1*  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  curious  expression  *  the  Grod  of 
Amen '  (EV  '  the  (Jod  of  truth ')  in  Is  65>«  is  not 
sufficiently  a  parallel  to  afford  an  explanation,  for 
the  Amen  in  this  case  is  not  a  personal  name,  but 
the  EV  furnishes  a  satisfactory  equivalent  in  the 
rendering  *  truth.*  Surely,  however,  there  need  be 
little  difficulty  about  the  use  of  such  a  term  as  a 
designation  of  Jesus.  Considering  the  wealth  of 
descriptive  enithets  applied  to  Him  in  the  NT  and 
other  early  Christian  writings,  and  also  the  termin- 
ology favoured  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
we  must  feel  that  this  use  of  Amen,  if  bold,  is  not 
unnatural  or  unapt,  so  suggestive  as  the  term  is 
of  truth  and  firmness.  Another  but  very  different 
use  of  Amen  as  a  proper  name  may  be  mentioned. 
Among  certain  of  the  Gnostics  dfiijw  figured  as  the 
name  of  an  angel  (Hippolytus,  Phi&sophuTnena, 
ccxviii.  79,  ccciv.  45). 

4.  Afnen  in  liturgical  use, — (a)  Jewish. — In  the 
Persian  period  Amen  was  in  use  as  *  the  responsory 
of  the  people  to  the  doxolc^y  of  the  Priests  and 
the  Levites'  (see  Neh  8«,  1  Ch  16»,  Ps  106«).  In 
the  time  of  Christ  it  had  become  an  established 
and  familiar  formula  of  the  synagogue  worship  in 
particular,  the  response  used  m  the  Temple  being 
a  longer  form :  *  Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  glory 
of  His  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever ! '  In  still  later 
times  a  formula  of  response  was  used  which  was 
apparently  a  combination  of  the  synagogue  Amen 
with  the  Temple  responsory :  *  Amen :  praised  be 
the  great  Name  for  ever  and  ever ! '  In  the  eryna- 
gogue  service  the  Amen  was  said  by  the  people  in 
response  to  the  reader's  doxology.  (In  the  great 
synagogue  of  Alexandria  the  attendant  us^  to 
signal  the  congregation  with  a  flag  when  to  give 
the  response).  Amen  was  also  the  responsory  to 
the  priestly  blessing. 

Responsive  Amen  at  the  end  of  prayers  was 
evidently  an  old  custom  among  the  Jews.  In 
later  times  they  are  said  to  have  discounted  this, 
because  Amen  at  the  end  of  every  prayer  had 
become  the  habit  of  Christians.  The  use  of  Amen 
in  this  connexion  was  thus  considerably  restricted ; 


but  certain  synagogue  prayers  were  still  specified 
as  to  be  followedl>y  the  Amen. 

The  Rabbis  in  their  liturgical  exactness  rigor- 
ously determined  the  sense  of  Amen,  and,  among 
other  things,  enjoined  that  every  doxology,  on 
whatever  occasion,  must  be  followed  by  this  re- 
sponse. Curious  sayings  were  current  among 
tnem,  emphasizing  the  significance  and  value  of 
Amen.  Should,  e,g,,  the  inhabitants  of  hell  ex- 
claim '  Amen ! '  when  the  holv  Name  of  Grod  is 
praised,  it  will  secure  their  release  {YoUk,  iL  296 
toIs26*). 

(6)  Christian,  —  This  use  of  Amen  was  un- 
doubtedly borrowed  by  the '  Christians  h-om  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  as,  indeed,  other  liturgical  fea- 
tures were.  St.  Paul's  words  in  1  Co  14**  are  of 
special  interest  here.  The  reader  is  so  to  recite 
his  prayers  that  the  ignorant  should  have  the 
boon  of  answering  the  Amen  to  the  doxology. 
The  Ididrrris  (D^*^n)  for  whom  he  pleads  is  similarly 
considered  by  the  Rabbis,  and  they  give  the 
same  instruction.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that 
the  term  tirxafKoria  used  here  by  St.  Paul  has  that 
special  and,  so  to  speak,  technical  sense  which 
it  afterwards  acquires  as  applied  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  that  so  '  the  Amen '  (r6  dfuriv)  intended 
is  specifically  the  response  connected  with  the 
observance  of  that  institution.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  reference  clearly  indicates  that  Amen 
as  a  responsory  in  Christian  worship  was  already 
a  regular  and  familiar  usage. 

It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist, 
in  the  special  sense  of  the  term,  that  the  Fathers 
particularly  mention  the  responsive  Amen,  and 
refer  to  it  as  said  after  the  doxology  with  which 
the  long  Prayer  of  Consecration  closed.  Justin 
Martyr  {Apol.  2),  TertuUian  {de  Spectacul,  25), 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  [op.  Euseb.  HE),  and 
Chrysostom  {Horn,  S5  in  1  Qox,)  make  such  refer- 
ence. This  prayer,  of  course,  was  at  first  said 
aloud,  so  as  to  M  heard  by  all ;  but  in  the  course 
of  time  (after  the  8th  cent.)  the  custom  grew  for 
the  officiating  minister  to  say  it  sotto  voce.  Even 
then,  such  importance  was  attached  to  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people  that  the  priest  was  required 
to  say  the  closing  words  ('world  without  end') 
aloud,  so  that  then  the  'Amen'  might  be  said. 
Thb  in  the  West:  in  the  Greek  Church  it  was 
similarly  required  that  the  words  of  the  institution 
should  DO  said  aloud,  thoagh  the  first  part  of  the 
prayer  was  said  inaudibly,  so  that  the  people 
might  hear  them  and  make  their  response.  A 
writer  of  the  9th  cent.  (Florus  Magister),  referring 
to  this  usage,  says:  'Amen,  which  is  responded 
by  the  whole  church,  means  It  is  true.  This, 
therefore,  the  faithful  respond  at  the  consecration 
of  so  great  a  mystery,  as  also  in  every  prayer  duly 
said,  and  by  responding  declare  assent.  A  similar 
use  of  Amen  at  the  end  of  the  ExhoHation  (which 
is  not  a  prayer),  commencing  the  second  part  of 
the  euchaiistic  service  (see  Book  of  Common 
Prayer),  and  at  the  end  of  the  corresponding 
'Preface'  in  the  old  Galilean  Liturgy,  may  also 
be  pointed  out. 

tferome  has  an  interesting  reference  to  the  loud 
congregational  Amen,  which  he  describes  as  re- 
sounding like  thunder  ('ad  similitudinem  coclestis 
tonitrui  — Com,  ad  Galat.),  This  corresponds 
to  a  synagogue  custom  of  uttering  the  'Amen 
with  the  fml  power'  of  the  voice  {SM,h.  1196). 

The  modem  practice  of  singing  Amen  at  the 
close  of  hymns  in  public  worship  is  partly  due  to 
a  musical  demand  for  a  suitable  caaence  to  con- 
clude the  tune:  but  it  is  also  in  harmony  with 
the  most  ancient  practice  of  closing  hymns  with 
doxologies,  which  naturally  carried  an  Amen  with 
them.  The  discrimination  observable  in  some 
hymnals,  whereby  hymns  containing  a  prayer  or 
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a  doxolo);y  uro  closed  with  Amen  and  others  not, 
arisaa  from  iniaapprehenaion.  Amen  not  only 
means  '  So  be  it,'  bnt  equally  '  So  it  is,'  and  sliould 
thus  be  suitable  as  a  conclusion  to  aJl  hymna  that 
are  appropriate  for  Christian  worship. 

(c)  Slo/uonniedan. — Among  the  Mohammedans 
Amen  is  used  liturgically,  bnt  only  to  a  slight 
extent.  It  is  universally  used  by  them  after  every 
recital  of  the  first  Sura  of  tlie  Koran^tfio  Bo-calleii 
iiurat  al'FStihni  { ^Preface  or  Introduction).  This 
brief,  prajer-iike  fonn  is  held  in  great  veneration, 
and  has  among  tbem  a  place  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  Paternoster  amongst  Christiana. 

lA  Bneffelt- 


LimtTnu,— The  Bible  DictloauieB.  i 


896;  iMlolM  In  Elporti  ..  _ , 

(Jtn.  Igar).  and  JuDnarli  (Sept.  1902) ;  DBlmuD, />>> 

(Ent'.  tr.  1902.  p.S2a&.);  Bcudunore,  Jt'otilin  fiKAannun. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

AH  HA'AREZ  (nt<n  on)  means  literally  -the 
i>eople  of  the  land.'  Sometinies— particularly  in 
later  books  of  OT— it  U  found  in  the  plural  'ammi 
ha'artiai'ammi  hS'drdfdth.  Its  use  in  the  time 
of  Christ  indioates  the  followinir  development:— 
From  being  (1)  applied  to  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
of  the  Ian(r(Gn  23'' "- ")  or  to  the  people  at  large  as 
a  body  (2  Kll"-'*-"-"  15"  16'°  21"  etc.),  the  term 
came  (2)  to  be  used  to  designate  the  common  people 
as  distinjiuished  from  the  king,  princes,  priests, 
etc.  (Jer  44",  Hag  2*,  Zee  7°),  and  (3)  like  ■  pagan ' 
from  pagiis,  was  applied  to  those  remote  from  or 
untouched  by  the  culture  (particularly  religious 
cultnre)  of  the  time,  till  it  became  (4)  finally, 
an  expression  of  contemj)!  meaning  'nnculiured,' 
'  rude.  '  barbarous,'  '  irreligious,'  applied  to  ji 
certain  class  or  even  to  a  member  of  tiiat  class. 
To  the  'am  Aii'iircj  the  Pharisees  directly  refer  in 
Jn  7"  'This  multitude  wliich  knoweth  not  the 
Law  are  accursed.' 

The  origin  of  this  clenvaRe  is  found  in  the  OT. 
At  tbe  Exile  we  are  told  '  none  were  left  save  the 
very  poor  of  the  people  of  the  land'  (ns?  OB  "W 
2  K  24'*J.  These  mingled  with  the  neighbouring 
lion -Israelites  and  perhaps  also  with  the  settlers 
from  Assyria,  intermarrying  with  them,  anil  prob- 
ably adopting  their  customs.  Hence  at  the  Return 
botn  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  demanded  a  complete 
separation  (Ezr  S"- ",  Neh  ID""")  between  the  re- 
turned exiles  who  observed  the  Law  strictly,  and 
(hose  settlers  who  constituted  'the  people  of  the 

This  idea  developed  and  led  to  tbe  fonnation 
of  a  party  called  'Separatists,'  ^iUiidtm  or  P6- 
rl'uhfm  (Aram.  PlHAam/a' ;  see  art.  '  Pharisees '  in 
Hastings'  DB  iii.  p.  820''),  wlio  regarded  all  contact 
with  the  vulgar  crowd  I'ain  ha'drez)  as  defiling, 
observed  a  strict  rigime  of  ceremonial  purity,  and 
called  each  other  tfuber  (i.e.  'brother').  The  'am 
/Ui'drcf  was  the  antithesia  of  the  hdber,  outside  tbe 
pale  of  this  higher  Judaism,  poor,  ignorant  of  Ibe 
Law,  despised.  In  Rabbinical  literature,  where  he 
is  always  regarded  aa  a  Jew,  manj^  deRnitions  of 
the  'am  kd'arof  are  given.  Thus  m  the  Talmud 
[Btmkhith  476)  he  is  described  as  one  '  who  does 
not  give  his  tithes  regularly,'  or  '  who  does  not 
read  the  Shema  morning  and  evening,'  or '  who  does 
not  wear  lipAUltin,'  or  '  who  has  no  mizHzSh  on  his 
doorposts,'  or  '  who  fails  to  teach  his  children  the 
Law,' or  'who  has  not  associated  with  the  learned.' 
Montefiore  in  his  BUAert  Leetvres  denies  that 
such  sharp  cleavage  between  the  ^ilaldim  and  the 
'nm  hA'aref  ever  existed  save  in  the  minds  of  later 
Rabbis  who  had  difficulty  in  defining  'am  hd'arvf, 
and  consequently  he  questions  the  authenticity  of 
Jn  7",  but  on  insutlicient  grounds.  A  great  gulf 
and  much  bitterness  existed  between  the  two. 
A  Pharisee  would  not  accept  the  evidence  of  an 
'am  M'Href  aa  a  witnets,  nor  give  him  his  daughter 


killed  on  t^ie  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths,  c 
fish.'  This  can  hardly  be  taken  literally ;  yet  it 
illustrates  the  feeling  which  doubtless  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Christ  towards  Uie'am  hd'arcz.  The 
mind  of  Jesus  triumphed  over  this  narrow  BpiriL 
In  those  poor  despised  oulcasU  He  saw  inlinita 
imasibilitieH  for  goodness.  They  were  the  objects 
of  His  special  care.  To  them  had  the  Father  sent 
Him,  for  at  the  very  worst  they  were  only  '  the  lo.tt 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  (Mt  lU"). 

LmKj,Trnt.  —  JrurUh  Eneutlepedta  (art.  ■Ani-h«»rela'): 
Schuter,  OJ  V II.  10  [Eng.  HJP  u.  iL  2S\ ;  Weber,  JOd.  Thed.* 
(ladei.  f.  'Am  huni'l;  Edenbetm,  LVe  and  Tima  td  Jeiut 
Ift.  Ueaiah.  1.  »S :  Wdiracbc.  Dir  Bab.  Tnlm.  ii.  i.  Ma; 
IdariiH,  KUfu  i>f  Jtidaum.  Edz.  tr,  L  ApiioniUl,  note  tS>, 
•ii&\  C.  a.  llontenorc,  Bihbrrl  Ltdarei,  ibos,  'Orlgtn  ind 


AHOH.— A  king  of  Judah  (c.  640  B.C.)  mentioned 
in  our  Lord's  geuealogj-,  Mt  1'"  (Gr,  'A/nii,  RVm 
ftmoi). 

ANDREW {'AiSpAtt,  'manly').— In  the  SynopUo 
Gospels,  Andrew  is  little  more  than  a  name ;  nut 
the  references  to  him  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  leave  upon  our  uiinda  a 
wonderfully  clear  impression  of  the  manner  of 
man  be  was,  and  of  the  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Andrew  was  a 
native  of  Bethsoida  (Jn  1"),  but  afterwards  siiared 
the  same  house  (Mk  1")  at  Capernaum  (v."') 
with  his  better  known  brother  Simon  Peter.  By 
trade  ho  was  a  fisherman  {Mt  4"),  but,  attracted 
by  all  thAl  lie  hod  heard  or  seen  of  John  the 
Baptist,  for  a  time  at  least  he  left  his  old  work, 
and,  following  the  Baptist  into  the  wilderness, 
came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  his  disciples 
(Jn  l"-*").  A  better  teacher  Andrew  could  not 
have  had  ;  for  if  from  Jolm  he  first  learned  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  by  bira  also  he  was 
pointed  to  the  promised  Deliverer,  tbe  Lamb  of 
God,  who  was  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
And  when,  accordingly,  the  Christ  did  come,  it 
was  to  find  Andrew  with  a  heart  read/  and  eager 
to  welcomo  Him.  Of  that  first  interview  between 
the  Lord  and  Hia  new  di^iple  the  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist, who  was  himself  present,  has  preserved  tbe 
record  (Jn  1"""},  and  he  it  is  also  who  tells  us 
that  no  sooner  had  Andrew  realized  for  himself 


thus  to  the  first-calleti  of  Christ's  disciples  (i-puri)- 
K\ir"",  according  to  a  common  designation  of 
Andrew  in  early  ecclesiastical  writers)  was  given 
the  joy  of  bringing  next  his  own  brother  to  tbe 
Lord.  The  calf  of  James  and  of  John,  if  thev 
had  not  been  previously  summoned,  would  s 
to  have  followed  ;  but  in  none  of  these  insta 
did  this  imply  as  yet  more  than  a  personal  re- 
lationship to  the  Saviour.  The  actual  nummons 
to  work  came  later,  when,  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
JesuB  bade  Andrew,  along  with  tbe  same  three 
companions,  leave  bis  nets  and  come  after  Him 
(Mt  4'™|.  And  this  in  turn  was  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  Andrew's  appointment  to  a  place 
in  the  Apostolic  Band  (Mt  10").  Hie  place, 
moreover,  was  a  place  of  honour,  for  his  name 
always  occurs  in  tfie  first  group  of  four,  and  it  is 
with  Peter  and  James  and  John  that  he  is  agiun 
associated  in  the  'private'  inquiries  to  Jesus  re- 
garding the  time  of  the  Last  Tilings  (Mk  13>). 

Still  more  interesting,  however,  as  illustrating 
Andrew's  charaotei,  are  the  two  occasions  on  which 
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he  is  speclnlly  awiociiiCcd  irith  Philip,  tUo  only 
ether  ApoBtle  nlio  bore  a  Greek  name.  The  lirst 
inclUotit  occurred  at  the  Feeding  of  tlie  Five 
Tlionsand,  wlieti,  in  eontrast  to  the  anxious,  cal- 
culating Philip,  the  downright,  practical  Andrew 
thought  it  worth  while  to  dmw  the  Saviour's  atten- 
tion to  the  tad's  little  etm-e,  even  though  be  too 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  it  could  eOect  (Jn6°'i. 
And  the  second  occurred  when  to  Philip,  a^ain 
perplexed  bj  the  desire  of  certain  Greeks  (Gentiles, 
therefoTe)  to  see  Jesus,  Andrew  suggested  that  the 
tnie  course  was  at  least  to  lay  the  request  before 
Jeans  Himself,  and  leave  Him  tu  decide  whether 
or  not  it  could  be  granted  (Jn  12=^-). 

After  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  incident 
alreaily  referred  to  (Mk  13"),  Andrew  ia  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  only  snbseqaent 
reference  to  him  in  Scripture  is  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  in  Ao  1".  Tradition,  however,  hi 
been  "  "   "      " 

in  Scythia  {Ens.  ffE''m.  I),  wlfence  he  has  been 
adopted  as  the  patron -sajnt  of  Bnssia;  or,  ac- 
cording to  another,  in  Acliaifu  In  any  case,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  ha  was  martjled  at 
Patne  in  Acbaia,  being  bound,  not  nailed,  to  the 
-cross,  in  order  to  prolong  hU  eufTerings.  There 
is,  however,  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  the 
■cross  was  of  the  decussate  shape  (X).  na  this  cross, 
usually  associated  with  Ills  name,  is  of  a  much 
later  dat«. 

John,  one  ot  the  diKlplu  (i.e.  ApsilJeiV   Ulien  h 

daeiplcB Kir" '-'-'- ' "-■-  ■--— -  ■■ 

KM  ifinml  t- 
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IS,  eitlm  lor  or  against  [tltc 


lie  town  on  tlic  Eut  CouC 


day,  for  ttanc  dayi 

.lich  nuy  b*  innh 

ptoo  ol  uTitlBgl."  Od  tJia  iKM  _^_ 
^ne  or  the  ApaatJca,  that  John  ihc 
nwDB,  Mid  th«  iiU  nhonlf"  — '— " 
OatrnliifSI.John.p.jixn    . 

it  1>  aba  doerviiw  ol  mrntloa  i 
the  patron-BKint  of  Sootluvi,  owl 
Iwj  1ie«n  bi»iighC  by  SI.  Rcipiluii 


The  character  of  Andrew,  tut  it  appears  in  the 
few  scattered  notices  that  we  have  ot  him,  is  that 
cf  a,  simjile,  kindly  man  who  had  the  courage 


liim  self  en  joyed  [witness  his  search  for  Peter,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  Greeks) ;  and  who,  his  work 
■done,  was  always  ready  to  efface  himself  (see 
«spc(;ially  Liijhtmot,  Seriiiinti  on  Special  Occasions, 
p.  IQOtr.)-  Again,  when  wo  think  of  the  Apostle 
in  Ilia  more  official  aspect,  it  is  sufBcient  to  recall 
that  he  was  not  only  the  first  home- missionary 
(Jn  1"),  but  also  the  first  foreign-missionary  (lEP) 
— evidence,  if  evidence  bo  wanted,  of  the  close 
n  between  the  two  spheres  of  work. 


LnEBiTCBt— In  Bt 


vb*t  hu  b«n  noted  al 


ve.  and 


il.  Latham,  FaHar  Paitimiin,  p.  IMS.;  the  pntenb  wrlUr'i 
Tilt  Ttntlve  ApaiUrtfi.  U.  Umt).  p.  £t  S. ;  JCxpofifor,  laC  Kr. 
t1l[18821,4£4  0.  1  Kcr,  SsniKnu.&idHr.  loan.  The  prlndpal 
•othorily  on  Andnw'g  tnulitiooal  hJaloiy Is  Upilui,  DitApokru- 
fhta  ApQ^ebl^tAiskten  und  ApoAiUtgendrn,  i.  p.  5439. ;  cF, 
M.  B.  Jame*  In  HactinKB'  DB,  voL  I.  p.  S3,  llil  pliice  in  Art  la 
(UacuBscd  hy  Un.  Jameaan.  Sound  and  hBjendary  Art,  L 
<p.  asotr.  We  mer  refer  alw  to  Keble'a  poem  on  ■  St.  Andrew'! 
bsy'  ia  The  ChniHian  I'cnr.  undtothe  poem  on  'St.  Andrew 
ma  his  Cn»'  Iq  the  Lifra  Jnntiantinin. 

Geokoe  Milligan. 
ANOELB.— The  statements  as  to  angels  which 
meet  us  in  the  Gospels  are  in  most  respects  the 
same  as  are  found  in  the  Jewish  literature  of 
the  period,  both  Biblical  and  extra-Biblical.  In 
the  main,  Christ  and  His  Apostles  oppropriated 
the  Angelology  of  current  Judaism  — but  not 
"without  critical  seleclion.      It  would  be  difficult 


to  point  to  a  time  when  the  Jews,  as  a  [leople,  did 
not  believe  in  angels ;  yet  there  were  exceptions. 
Possibly  it  was  the  exuberance  ot  the  belief  that 
produced  in  some  minds  a  reaction.  At  all  events. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  jwrtion  of  the  OT  known  to 
criticism  OS  tlie  Priests'  Code  is  silent  on  the  snb^ 
ject  of  angels  ;  and  it  ia  also  notewortliy  that  the 
Sadducees,  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  high, 
priestly  families,  protested  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
against  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  popular  notions  re. 
specting  angels  (Ac  23^}. 

It  is  nrobable  that  belief  in  angels  is  originally 
a  corollary  from  the  conception  of  God  as  King. 
A  lone  king — a  king  without  a  conrt— is  almost 
a  contradiction  in  terma.  And  inaamutb  as  the 
recognition  of  God  as  Kiny  is  the  earliest  and 
most  prevalent  of  Israel's  conceptions  of  God,  we 
naturally  expect  the  belief  in  angels,  as  God's 
court,  serving  Him  in  His  palace  and  discharging 
the  function  of  messengers,  to  be  ancient  and  per- 
vasive. We  have  then,  doubtless,  a  very  primitive 
conception  of  angels  in  tho  words  of  Micaiah  to 
Ahab,  in  1  K  22»  'I  saw  Jabweh  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by 
him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left."  A  second 
and  quite  distmct  feature  of  the  Angelology  of  the 
(IT  is  found  in  the  appearances  of  one  who  la  called 
'the  Angel  of  Jahweh' — who  ia  described  as  un- 
distinguishable  from  man  in  nppeiLtance,  end  yet 
claims  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  Jahweh 
Himself  (Gn  18""-"  32«-»  Jg  IS"- '■'*).  It  ia 
noteworthy  as  a  feature  of  OT  criticism,  that,  as 
P  is  tUent  as  to  angels,  so  the  appearances  of  an 
angel  as  a  manlike  manifestation  of  God  and  not » 
mere  messenger,  ore  confined  to  those  portions  ot 
the  OT  which,  on  quite  other  grounds,  are  assigned 
to  JB.  Thirdly,  when  the  Jews  come  to  have 
mora  exalted  views  of  God,  and  ot  the  incompati- 
bility between  Divinity  and  humanity,  flpirit  and 
matter,  good  and  evil,  and,  in  consequence,  con- 
ceived of  God  OS  aloof  from  the  world  and  incapable 
of  immediate  contact  and  intercourse  with  sinful 
morula,  the  doctrine  of  aiigela  received  mora 
attention  than  ever  before.  The  same  influences 
which  led  the  Persians  to  frame  such  an  elaborate 
system  of  Ancelology,  led  the  Jews,  during  and 
atter  the  Exife,  to  frame  a  similar  system,  or  in 
respects  to  borrow  from  the  Persian  system; 


1  belie' 


/ivB  iiuiui:s  uu  those  who  were  of  liigh  rank, 
to  aiisign  to  each  of  these  some  definite  kind 
of  work  to  do  among  men,  or  some  province  on  the 
earth  to  administer  as  satrap  under  '  the  King  of 
Heaven'  (see  art.  'Zoroaatnanism'  in  vol.  iv.  of 
Hayings'  DB). 

In  the  GoBjiela  there  are  clear  indications  of  the 
first  and  third  of  these  phases  of  belief.  The 
second  ia  of  interest  to  the  NT  student  as  a  pre- 
paratory discipline  in  the  direction  of  Christology; 
and  as  soch  has  no  further  importance  fur  us  at 


exi«tenca  of  angels,  but  a  return  to  tho  simpler 
colouring  of  the  early  narratives.'  So  far  as  sim- 
plicity ot  narrative  is  concerned,  there  is  certainly 
a  close  resemblance  between  the  angel -incidents 
of  St.  Luke  and  Acts  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Genesis  on  the  other;  but  in  the  NT  the  angel 
never  identifies  himself  with  Jahweh  as  ia  done  in 
Genesis;  and  there  are  in  the  NT  some  iihascsof 
Angelology  which  belong,  not  to  '  the  early  narra- 
tives,' but  to  post-exilic  conceptions. 

We  wish  now,  with  tlie  help  of  Jewish  literatnre, 
more  or  less  contemporary,  to  make  a  sy&tematio 
Iiresentation  of  those  beliefs  as  to  angels  which 
are  found  in  the  discourses  and  narratives  of  tlie 
four  Gospels.  It  might  be  supposed  I  hat  we  ahould 
find  it  helpful  to  keep  opart  the  uttf ' 
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Lord  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Evangelists ;  but, 
in  fact,  there  is  such  complete  unity  of  conception 
underlying  both  discourses  and  narratives,  that  no 
useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  treating  them 
separately. 

1.  Angels  in  Heaven.— 1.  They  form  an  army 
or  host,  Lk  2"  '  There  was  with  the  angel  (who 
appeared  to  the  shepherds)  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host*  ((rr/xiTid).  Our  Lord  carries  the 
military  metaphor  even  further  when  He  speaks 
of  'more  than  12  legions  of  angels'  (Mt  26^). 
Oriental  hyperbole  was  fully  employed  in  express- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  army.  Rev  6^^ 
speaks  of  'myriads  of  myriads  and  thousands  of 
thousands  * ;  and  He  12^  speaks  of  '  the  myriads  of 
angels  * — both  in  probable  allusion  to  Dn  7^^  In 
Job  25'  also  the  question  is  asked :  '  Is  there  any 
number  of  his  armies  ?  *  Similarly  the  Pal.  Targ. 
to  Ex  12^>  tells  of  90,000  myriads  of  destroying 
angels ;  and  in  Dt  34^  the  same  Targum  speaks  of 
the  glory  of  the  Shekinah  beine  ^vealed  to  the 
dying  Moses,  with  2000  myriads  of  angels  and 
42,000  chariots ;  as  2  K  6^^  tells  of  a  '  mountain 
full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha,' 

2.  They  form  a  court.  Heaven  is  'God's  throne* 
(Mt  5»  23»),  and  there  also  '  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory*  (Mt  19^).  The 
angels,  as  courtiers,  stand  in  vast  multitudes  before 
the  throne  (Rev  5*^  7^^).  As  in  earthly  courts  there 
are  gradations  of  rank  and  dignity,  so  in  heaven. 
It  is  St.  Paul  who  speaks  most  explicitly  of  '  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places* 
(Eph  3*^),  and  of  Christ*s  being  '  exalted  nir  above 
all  rule,  and  authority,  and  power,  and  dominion  * 
(Eph  1^) ;  and  '  evidently  Paul  regarded  them  as 
actually  existent  and  intelligent  forces '  (Robinson, 
in  loco) ;  but  the  same  conception  presents  itself  in 
the  Gospels  in  the  reference  to  archangels,  who 
were  four,  or  in  some  authors  seven,  in  number : 
Gabriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  and  Uriel  being  those 
most  frequently  mentioned.  In  Lk  P*  the  an^el 
who  appears  to  Zacharias  says:  'I  am  Gabriel, 
that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ';  as  in  To  12^ 
the  angel  says  to  Tobit :  '  I  am  Raphael,  one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels,  which  present  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  and  go  in  before  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  One.*  Even  in  the  OT  the  angels  are  spoken 
of  as  forming  *  a  council  * :  e.g,  in  Ps  89^  where 
God  is  said  to  be  '  very  terril)le  in  the  council  of 
the  holy  ones,'  and  in  rs  82^  where  He  is  said  to 
'  judge  amidst  the  Elohtm.*  This  idea  was  a  great 
favourito  with  later  Jews,  who  maintained  that 
'  God  does  nothing  without  consulting  the  family 
above  *  {Sanhedrin,  386).  To  the  same  circle  of  ideas 
belong  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus : '  Every  one  that 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  the  Son  of 
Man  confess  before  the  angels  of  God ;  but  he  that 
denieth  me  in  the  presence  of  men  shall  be  denied 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God*  (Lk  12*'*). 
Evidently  the  angels  are  interested  spectators  of 
men's  behaviour,  responsive  to  their  victories  and 
defeats,  their  sins  and  struggles ;  and  we  are  here 
taught  that  to  be  denied  Mfore  such  a  vast  re- 
sponsive assembly  intensifies  the  remorse  of  the 
apostate,  as  to  be  confessed  before  them  intensifies 
the  Joy  of  those  who  are  'faithful  unto  death.* 
Again,  in  many  courts,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  the  Persians,  there  were  secretaries  or  scribes, 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  a  '  book  of  records  * 
(Est  6*),  in  which  the  names  and  deeds  of  those 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  king  were  honour- 
ably recorded.  The  metaphor  of  heaven  as  a 
palace  and  court  is  so  far  kept  up,  that  the  Jews 
often  spoke  of  books  in  heaven  in  which  men's 
deeds  are  recorded.  Not  only  do  we  read  in 
Slavonic  Enoch  19^  of  'angels  who  are  over  tlie 
souls  of  men,  and  who  write  do^ii  all  their  works 


and  their  lives  before  the  face  of  the  Lord ' ;  and 

in    the  Apocalypse   of   John,  where   symbolism 

abounds,  of  'books*  being  'opened,*  and  of  the 

'dead*   being    'judged   according   to   what   was 

written  in  the  books  * :  but  even  in  an  Epistle 

of  St.  Paul  we  read  of  those  'whose  names  are 

in  the  book  of  life*  (Ph  4^),  and  in  He  12»,  of 

'the  church  of  the  firstborn  who  are  enrolled  in 

heaven  * ;  and  precisely  in  accord  with  the  above 

our  Lord  bade  His  disiciples  rejoice,  because  their 

names  'are  written  in  neaven,'  i,e.  enrolled  for 

honour  (Lk  10»). 

8.  They  form  a  choir  in  the  heavenly  temple. 

The  description  of  heaven  in  the  Apocalypse  is 

quite  as  much  that  of   a   temple  as  a   palace. 

Heaven  contains  its  altar  (8^  9^),  its  censers  (6* 

8'),  its  musicians  (5"  15^),  and  its  singers  (5'  14* 

15*).    In  extra-Biblical  literature  the  veil  is  often 

mentioned,  concealing  the  abode  of  God  in  the 

Most  Holy  Place,  within  which  the  archangels  are 

permitted  to  enter  (To  12"-",  Enoch  40»).    The 

only  reference  in  the  (jrospels  under  this  head  is 

the  song  of  the  angels,  described  in  Lk  2^*.     It 

is  possible,  in  spite  of  the  reading  of  some  very 

ancient  Greek  MSS  (N*ABD),  that  this  song,  like 

that  of  the  seraphim  in  Is  6^,  is  a  triple  antiphonal 

one — 

'  Olory  to  Ckxl  in  the  highest  [heaven], 
Peace  on  earth. 
Among  men  [Divine]  good  pleasore.' 

i.  They  are  'sons  of  God,*  In  this  respect  the 
saints  who  are  ndsed  again  are  'equal  to  the 
angels*  (Lk  20").  They  are  sons  of  God  by 
creation  and  by  obedience  (Job  1*  2^  38').  They 
'  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  the  ordinary  process 
of  filiation,  but  to  an  immediate  act  of  creation  * 
(Godet,  OT  Studies,  7) ;  thus  resembling  in  their 
origin  the  bodily  nature  of  those  who  are  '  sons  of 
the  resurrection.*  Hence  we  find  that  they  are 
frequently  described  as  'holy'  (Mt  25»,  Mk  8» 
Lk  9*,  Job  5^  15",  Dn  8"),  and  hj  implication  we 
learn  that  angels  obey  God's  will  in  heaven,  since 
we  are  taught  by  our  Lord  to  pray  that  God's  holy 
will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  m  heaven  (Mt  &^, 
cf.  Ps  103«>). 

5*  Tliey  axe  free  from  sensuous  feelings.  This 
is  taught  in  Mt  2^  'In  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry  [as  men]  nor  are  given  in  marriage 
[as  women],  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven.'  These  words  were  spoken  by  our  Lord 
in  response  to  the  doubts  of  the  Sadducees  on  the 
subject  of  the  resurrection.  Christ's  reply  is  in 
effect  this :  The  source  of  your  error  is  that  you  do 
not  fully  recognize  the  power  of  God.  You  seem 
to  think  that  God  can  make  only  one  kind  of  body, 
with  one  sort  of  functions,  ana  dependent  on  one 
means  of  life.  In  that  way  you  limit  unduly  the 
power  of  God.  'In  that  age'  (Lk  20*),  'when 
they  rise  from  the  dead '  (Mk  12^),  men  do  not  eat 
anddrink  (Ro  14^^).  Not  being  mortal,  they  are  not 
dependent  on  food  for  nourishment,  nor  have  they, 
by  nature,  sensuous  appetites,  but  are  IffdyyeXoi 
('equal  to  the  angeb').  Thus  skilfully  did  Jesus 
give  a  double-ed^d  reply  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Sadducees  (Ac  23^).  While  answering  their 
objection  against  the  resurrection.  He  affirms  that 
'  those  who  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that 
aUibv,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  .  .  .  are 
equal  to  the  angels' — thus  plainly  disclosing  His 
belief  in  angels  and  setting  it  over  against  their 
disbelief.  As  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  angels, 
Philo  speaks  of  them  as  dinifioToi  Kal  ei^alfiwes 
rf/vx^l  ('incorporeal  and  happy  souls ') ;  and  again, 
as  'bodiless  souls,  not  mixtures  of  rational  and 
irrational  natures  as  ours  are,  but  having  the  irra- 
tional nature  cut  out,  wholly  intelligent  through- 
out, pure-thoughts  (Koyurfiol,  elsewhere  \6yoi)  like 
a  monad '  (Drummond's  FhUo,  145-147 ;  cf.  Philo'a 
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Confusion  of  Tongues,  p.  8,  Allegory,  iiL  62).  The 
RabbiB  interpret^  Ihi  7'^  to  teach  that  the  nature 
of  the  angels  is  fire.  *  They  are  nourished  by  the 
radiance  which  streams  from  the  presence  of  God. 
They  need  no  material  nourishment,  and  their 
nature  is  not  responsive  to  bodily  pleasures* 
(Weber,  Jiid,  TheoU  167 ;  Pesi^a,  57a ;  Exodus 
R,  32).  They  are  also  said  to  be  '  spiritual  beings ' 
(Lev,  B.  24),  'without  sensuous  requirements' 
[Yoma,  746),  'without  hatred,  envy,  or  jealousy' 
{Chag.  14).  The  Jewish  legends  which  interpret 
Gn  6*  as  teaching  a  commingling  of  angels  with 
women,  so  as  to  produce  'mightv  men,  men  of 
renown,'  seem  at  variance  with  the  above  belief 
as  to  the  immunity  of  celestial  intelligences  from 
all  passion.  It  is  true  that  Jude  '  and  Enoch  15^"^ 
both  speak  of  the  angels  as  having  first '  left  their 
habitation '  in  heaven ;  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
deemed  capable  of  sexual  intercourse  implies  a 
much  coarser  conception  of  the  angelic  nature 
than  is  taught  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  of  Philo, 
and  of  the  Talmud. 

6.  They  have  extensive,  and  yet  limited,  know- 
ledge. This  is  clearly  taught  in  one  utterance  of 
Christ's,  recorded  in  Mt  24»  ||  Mk  13»  *  Of  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  angels 
of  heaven.'  The  implications  clearlv  are  (1)  that 
angels  know  most  things,  far  better  tnan  men  ;  but 
(2)  that  there  are  some  things,  including  the  day  of 
the  Second  Advent,  which  they  do  not  know.  !]£dth 
these  propositions  admit  of  copious  illustration 
from  Jewish  literature.  First,  as  to  their  exten- 
sive knowledge.  There  are  numerous  intimations 
of  the  scientihc  skill  of  the  angels,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  of  human  lives,  and  their 
prescience  of  future  events.  The  Book  of  Jubilees, 
a  pre-Christian  work  extensively  read,  affirms  (I*') 
that  Moses  was  taught  by  Gabriel  concerning 
Creation  and  the  things  narrated  in  Grenesb ;  that 
angels  taught  Noah  herbal  remedies  (10"),  and 
brought  to  Jacob  seven  tablets  recording  the 
history  of  his  posterity  (32»).  In  Enoch  8^  Azazel 
is  saia  to  have  taught  men  metallurgy  and  other 
sciences ;  as  Prometheus  was  said  to  nave  taught 
the  Greeks.  In  To  12"  the  ancel  assures  Tobit 
that  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  events  of  his 
troublous  days :  as  in  2  S  14^^*  ^  the  woman  of 
Tekoa  flatters  Joab  that  he  was  'as  wise  as  an 
angel  of  God  to  know  all  things  that  are  in  the 
earth.'  But  this  knowledge  has  its  limits.  Angels 
were  8ut)po8ed  to  understuid  no  language  but  He- 
brew {Chagigah,  16a).  In  2  Es  4**  in  revealing 
eschatological  events,  the  angel  gives  the  tokens 
of  the  coming  end,  but  confesses  Tiis  ignorance  as 
to  whether  Esidras  will  be  alive  at  the  time.  The 
Midrash  on  Ps  25*^  affirms  that '  nothing  is  hidden 
from  the  angels ' ;  but  according  to  Sanhedrin, 
99a,  and  other  Talmudic  passages,  '  they  know  not 
the  time  of  Israel's  redemption.'  In  1  r  1"  we  are 
told  that '  the  angels  desire '  (but  in  vain) '  to  look 
into'  some  of  the  NT  mysteries;  and  in  Slav. 
Enoch  24'  403,  Enoch  tells  his  children  that  not 
even  the  angels  know  the  secrets  which  he  discloses 
to  them. 

7.  They  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  salvation  of 
men.  We  gather  this  from  the  evident  jov  with 
which  angels  announced  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem.  The  angel  who 
brought  the  *  tidings  of  great  ioy '  (Lk  2^«)  clearly 
felt  the  joy  himself;  and  the  song  which  the 
heavenly  host  sang  in  praise  to  God  was  the  out- 
come oi  joyous  hearts.  Even  more  explicitly  is 
this  taught  in  Lk  IS*''  '  There  is  joy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.'  The  word  ivibiriov  seems  here  to  mean 
'in  the  midst  of,'  'among.'  'Joy  is  manifest  on 
every  countenance.'  Even  if  the  ioy  intended  be 
*  the  joy  of  God,  which  breaks  forth  in  presence  of 


the  angels'  (Godet,  in  loco),  still  the  implication 
would  be  that  the  heart  of  the  angelic  throng  is 
en  rajpport  with  the  heart  of  'the  happy  God.' 
On  this  point  the  words  of  the  angel  are  mstruc- 
tive  which  are  recorded  in  Rev  22*^  'I  am  a 
fellow-servant  with  thee  and  with  thy  brethren 
die  prophets,  and  with  them  that  keep  the  words 
of  this  book.'  The  interpreting  angel  confesses  to 
unity  of  service  with  the  Church,  and  in  so  doing 
implies  a  oneness  of  sympathy  and  love  with  the 
saints.  So  also  when,  m  1  P  P^  we  read  that '  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into '  the  mangels  of  redemp- 
tion, there  is,  as  Dr.  Hort  says,  '  a  glimpse  of  the 
fellowship  of  angels  with  prophets  and  evangelists, 
and  implicitly  with  the  suffering  Christians  to 
whom  St.  Peter  wrote.'  The  same  deep  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Church  appears  in  Eph  3*®, 
where  we  are  taught  that  one  great  purpose  which 
moved  Grod  to  enter  on  the  work  of  numan  salva- 
tion was,  that '  through  the  Church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  might  be  made  known  to  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places.'  The 
Church  on  earth  is  the  arena  on  which  the  attri- 
butes of  Grod  are  displayed  for  the  admiration  and 
adoration  of  'the  family  in  heaven'  (Eph  3^). 

ii.  Angels  as  Visitants  to  Earth.  —  1.  To 
convey  messages  from  God  to  man, — (a)  In  dreams. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  as 
recordeid  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  appearances  of 
the  angels  are  in  dreams  to  Joseph,  bidding  him 
acknowledge  Mary  as  his  wife  (Mt  1^),  take  the 
young  child  and  His  mother  to  Egypt  (2^),  and 
return  to  Palestine  on  the  death  of  Herod  (2^"). 
The  only  OT  parallel  to  this  is  Gn  SV\  where 
Jacob  tells  his  wives  that '  the  angel  of  God  spake ' 
to  him  '  in  a  dream.' 

(6)  In  other  instances  the  message  of  the  angel  is 
brought  in  full,  wakeful  consciousness.  It  was 
while  Zacharias  was  ministering  at  the  altar  of 
incense  in  the  Holy  Place  that  an  angel  who  called 
himself  Gabriel  appeared,  foretelling  the  birth  of 
John  (Lk  1^*).  It  was  while  the  shepherds  were 
keeping  wateh  over  their  flock  that  the  angel  stood 
near  them  and  directed  them  to  the  babe  in  Beth- 
lehem (Lk  2*- ") ;  and  it  is  narrated  by  the  three 
Synoptists  that  it  was  through  angelic  agency 
that  the  disciples  were  inform^  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. St.  Matthew  narrates  that  it  was  an  ancel 
who  had  '  descended  from  heaven '  (28^),  that  spoke 
to  the  women  at  the  tomb  (28^*^).  St.  Mark 
speaks  of  a  young  man  'arrayed  in  a  white  robe' 
(16^),  and  St.  Luke  of  'two  men  in  dazzling 
apparel '  (24^),  who  assured  the  women  that  Christ 
was  risen.  The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
silent  as  to  angelic  appearances  at  the  Resurrec- 
tion, but  he  bears  testimony  to  the  popular  belief 
in  angelic  voices  (Jn  12").  When  a  voice  came 
from  Tieaven,  saying,  '  I  have  glorified  and  will 
again  glorify  (my  name),'  the  Evangelist  records : 
*  Some  of  the  people  said.  An  angel  spake  to  him.' 

We  reserve  for  special  consideration  the  sacredly 
mysterious  interview  of  the  angel  Gabriel  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Lk  1**'*).  The  salutation  of  the 
angel  was :  '  Hail,  thou  favoured  one  !  The  Lord 
is  >vith  thee.'  When  she  was  perplexed  at  the 
saying,  the  angel  announced :  '  Thou  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb  and  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus.'  Thb  Son  is  further  described  as 
'Son  of  the  Most  High'  and  He  to  whom  'the 
Lord  God  will  give  the  throne  of  his  father  David.' 
Then,  in  reply  to  the  Virgin's  further  doubts  and 
perplexities,  the  angel  vouchsafes  the  dread  ex- 
planation, '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  (dOvafus)  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow  thee.  .  .  .  No  word  from  God  shall  be 
devoid  of  power.'  The  full  consideration  of  these 
words  will  De  fittingly  considered  under  ANNUNCIA- 
TION (which  see).    On  us  it  seems  to  devolve  to 
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speak  of  the  view  which  arose  very  early  in  Jewish 
Chnstian  circles,  and  which  regarded  the  angel  as 
not  merely  the  messenger,  but  the  cause  of  the 
conception.  It  was  a  general  belief  among  the 
Jews  that  a  spoken  word  has  causal  efficacy.  This 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  spells 
and  charms.  And  if  every  spoken  word  is  mignty, 
the  words  of  God  are  almijnity.  The  expression 
*No  word  from  (irapd)  GiM.  shall  be  devoid  of 
power*  (Lk  1*^)  was  accordingly  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  message  brought  from  God  througli 
the  angel  had  causai  efficacy:  the  Divine  word 
spoken  by  the  angel  caused  the  conception.  In 
the  Protevangelium  of  James  (IP)  the  angel  is 
recorded  to  have  said  :  '  Thou  shalt  conceive  from 
His  word'  {ix  toO  \6yov  a&rov),  and  the  same  ex- 
pression occurs  in  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  curious  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  Church,  that  the  Virgin  conceived  through 
the  ear.  The  word  of  the  an^el,  which  was  a 
Divine  message,  reached  the  Virgin  through  the 
ear.  The  ear  was  thus  believed  to  be  the  cnannel 
through  which  the  Divine  potency  was  operative. 
Even  Augustine  says :  *  Virgo  per  aurem  impreg- 
nabatur.'  As  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  may 
note  that  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  an^el 
Gabriel  is  called  '  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
(3i«  728  988)^  In  jtseudO'Matthew  (c.  10),  Joseph  says  : 
'  Why  do  ye  mislead  me  to  believe  that  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  hath  made  her  pregnant  ? '  and  in  the 
Protevangelium  of  James  the  V  irgin  explains  her 
condition  to  Joseph  in  these  words :  '  The  case  is 
the  same  as  it  was  with  Adam  whom  God  created. 
He  said,  "  Let  him  be  " ;  and  he  was.' 

2.  Angels  as  performing  physical  actions.  This 
is  an  ancient  representation  of  which  the  OT 
furnishes  many  instances :  Ps  91'"*  (cited  Mt  4',  Lk 
4*®*-).  *  angels . . .  shall  bear  thee  up  on  their  hands' ; 
in  Dn  6^  angels  shut  the  lions'  mouths  ;  in  Ps  34^ 
angels  encamp  round  about  them  that  fear  God ; 
so  in  Apocrypha  (Bel  ",  Three  *).  It  is  therefore 
precisely  in  accord  with  Jewish  modes  of  thought 
that  we  read  in  Mt  28*  *  There  was  a  great  earth- 
quake: for  an  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from 
heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  away  the  stone ' ;  and 
in  Mk  1^  *  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts ;  and  the 
angels  ministered  unto  him '  (cf.  Mt  4"). 

8.  As  performing  psychical  actions.  When  Jesus 
was  in  tne  garden,  ana  '  being  in  an  agony  prayed 
more  earnestly,'  we  are  told  that  *  there  appeared 
to  him  an  angel  from  heaven  strengthening  him ' 
(Lk  22«).*  So  in  Dn  10"'-  Daniel  records  that 
there  was  'no  strength  in  him,  and  no  breath 
left  in  him,'  and  an  angel  'touched  him  and 
strengthened  him.'  The  Hebrews  drew  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  pliysical  and  the  psychical. 
It  was  in  their  regard  iust  as  easy  for  these 
spiritual  existences  to  roll  away  a  stone  as  to 
infuse  vigour  into  the  system,  and  give  jwwer  to 
the  enfeebled  nerves  and  will. 

i.  Angels  are  deputed  to  guard  the  righteous 
from  danger.  In  Octl  24'  Abraham  prays  for  his 
servant:  *May  God  send  his  angel  oefore  thee'; 
and  Jacob  saw  angels  '  ascending  and  descending ' 
over  him  in  his  sleep  (Gn  28**).  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  a  Jewish  belief  not  merely  that 
angels  are  sent  to  guide  and  guard  men,  but  also 
that  every  man  has  his  own  guardian  spirit,  or,  as 
others  teach,  two  guardians.  In  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Berakhoth  (606),  when  a  man  goes  into  an 
unclean  place,  he  prays  his  guardian  angels  to  wait 
outside  till  he  returns.  In  Pal.  Targum  to  Gn  Sa^** 
Jacob  says  to  Esau,  '  I  have  seen  thy  face  as  if  I 
saw  the  face  of  thy  angel ' ;  on  Gn  48"  the  same 
Targum  reads :  *  May  the  angel  whom  thou  hast 
assigned  to  me  bless  the  lads.*    Similarly  the  Sohar 

*  On  the  quettion  of  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  see  the 
'  Notes  on  Select  Readings '  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  XT  in  Greek. 


to  Exodus  (p.  190)  says :  '  From  the  13th  year  of 
a  man  and  onwards,  God  assigns  to  every  man  two 
angels,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  one  on  the  left ; 
and  the  Testament  0/ Joseph  (c.  6)  names  the  angel 
of  Abraham  as  the  guardian  of  Joseph.  It  is 
here  more  than  elsewhere  that  we  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  influence  of  Persia  on  Jewish  beliefs. 

The  question  now  occurs.  What  connexion  is 
there  between  the  above  and  Mt  18^^  '  See  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto 
you,  that  their  angels  in  heaven  continually  oehold 
the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ^1  It  is 
evident  that  'their  angels'  means  angels  that 
watch  over  them.  But  aid  our  Lord  refer  to  the 
'angels  of  the  presence'  or  to  individual  guardian 
angels?  The  former  is  more  probable  for  two 
reasons — (1)  It  was  not  part  of  the  Jewish  creed 
that  any  angels  behold  the  face  of  God  except 
the  archangels;  (2)  the  guardian  spirits  a(;coni- 
panying  men  on  earth-  could  hardly  at  the  same 
time  be  said  to  be  in  heaven  continually  beholding 
the  facS  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  The 
allusion  probably  is,  then,  to  the  'angels  of  the 
presence,  and  especially  to  Michael  the  guardian 
of  the  pious  and  the  helpless.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  Ac  12^  we  seem  to  have  the  popular  Jewish 
notion  in  aU  its  later  development.  When  many 
brethren  were  met  in  the  house  of  Mary,  mother 
of  John  Mark,  and  were  unable  to  believe  that 
Peter  had  really  been  delivered,  they  said  to 
Rhoda,  first,  '  Thou  art  mad,'  and  then,  '  It  is  his 
angel.'  This,  if  pushed  to  its  apparent  implica- 
tions, seems  to  contain  an  allusion  to  a  notion 
which  occurs  in  some  Jewish  writings,  that  heaven 
is  a  counterpart  of  earth,  and  every  man  has  his 
double  in  the  celestial  sphere ;  or  at  all  events  the 
guardian  angel  is  like  him  whom  he  guards.  It 
18  quite  likely,  however,  that  on  the  lips  of  the 
disciples  these  words  might  be  merely  an  allusion 
to  a  popular  conception,  without  canying  with 
them  any  literal  belief. 

5*  Angels  visit  wrath  on  the  adversaries  of  the 
righteous.  This  is  implied  in  Christ's  words :  '  See 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones*  (Mt 
W%  The  word  dpare  implies  '  beware  1 '  and  the 
teaching  clearly  is  that  angels  are  capable  of 
punishing  any  who  injure  those  whom  it  is  their 
Dusiness  to  guard.  The  OT  contains  instances  of 
their  punitive  abilities.  It  was  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  who  smote  185,000  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  (2  K  19"),  and  who  destroyed  tlie  chil- 
dren of  Israel  till,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Lord  said  to  him,  '  It  is  enough '  (2  S  24^^) ;  and  Ps 
35"'  presents  a  picture  calculated  to  inspire  terror 
in  every  breast :  '  Let  them  be  as  chaff  oef ore  the 
>vind,  tlie  angel  of  the  Lord  driving  them  on.  Let 
their  way  be  dark  and  slippery,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  pursuing  them.'  It  is  very  noteworthy  that 
the  Lord  Jesus,  even  in  His  nour  of  intensest 
agony,  drew  comfort  from  the  thought  of  angelic 
help.  It  was  a  real  comfort  to  Him  tiiat  the  angels 
were  at  His  control,  if  He  needed  them.  The 
military  band  led  by  Judas  could  not  arrest  or 
injure  Him  unleas  He  voluntarily  submitted  Him- 
self to  them.  He  had  'authority  to  lay  down* 
His  '  life ' ;  and  when  the  struggle  was  over,  and 
the  resolve  retaken  that  the  path  of  the  cross  was 
tiie  path  of  duty.  He  conveyed  to  the  Eleven  the 
fact  of  His  self -surrender  by  saying  to  Peter,  who 
had  impetuously  used  the  sword  in  his  Lord's 
defence,  '  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  beseech 
the  Father,  and  he  would  even  now  send  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  *  ?  (Mt  26").  We  note 
here  that  the  prayer  is  not  to  be  addressed  to 
angels.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  Jews 
praying  to  angels.  The  Rabbis  discouraged  it. 
Every  pious  Jew  would,  as  Jesus  did,  pray  to  God 
that  He  would  send  angelic  ministry ;  as  in  2  Mac 
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15^,  where  Judas  is  said  to  have  prayed :  *  O 
sovereign  Lord,  send  a  good  angel  before  us  to 
bring  terror  and  trembling.* 

6.  Angels  render  aid  at  death.  Lk  16**  *  Lazarus 
was  carried  away  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom.'  We  come  here  upon  a  widespread  belief 
among  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians— that  angels 
convey  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to  Paradise. 
Michael  is  usually  the  one  entrusted  with  this 
duty.  If  he  has  a  companion,  it  is  Gabriel.  The 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  records  that  when  Jesus  de- 
scended into  Hades  and  released  the  righteous 
dead  from  captivity,  He  delivered  Adam  and  all 
the  righteous  to  tne  archangel  Michael,  and  all 
the  samts  followed  Michael ;  and  he  led  them  all 
into  the  glorious  gate  of  Paradise :  among  them 
being  the  penitent  thief.  The  History  of  Josejoh 
the  Carpenter  records  that  Michael  and  Gabriel 
drew  out  the  soul  of  Joseph  and  wrapped  it  in  a 
silken  napkin,  and  amid  the  songs  of  angels  took 
him  to  his  good  Father,  even  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  just.  In  the  Testament  of  Abraham  we 
have  a  similar  account  of  the  death  of  Abraham. 
The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (7")  affirms  that  'those 
who  love  the  Most  High  and  His  Beloved  will 
ascend  to  heaven  by  the  Angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

7.  Angels  are  to  be  the  ministrants  of  Christ  at 
His  Second  Advent.  *The  reapers'  in  the  great 
Harvest '  are  angels  * ;  and  they  separate  the  tares 
from  the  wheat  (Mt  13»).  *  The  Son  of  Man  will 
send  forth  his  angels  to  gather  out  all  that  offend ' 
(Mt  13**).  *  He  snail  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him '  (Mt  25^*).  *  He  shall  send 
forth  his  angels  with  the  great  sound  of  a  trumpet 
to  gather  the  elect  *  (Mt  24«  ;  cf.  1  Th  4",  2Th  V). 

8.  To  complete  our  survey,  we  must  add  one 
word  as  to  the  appearance  of  angels  when  men 
were  conscious  oi  their  presence.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  there  needs  to  be  a  preparation  of 
vision  before  man  can  recognize  their  presence. 
As  Balaam  was  unaware  that  the  angel  con- 
fronted him  until  the  Lord  opened  his  eyes  (Nu 
2^*),  and  as  Elisha  prayed  that  God  would  open 
the  eyes  of  his  servant  (2  K  6"),  so  when  the 
risen  Jesus  appeared  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  those  who 
travelled  with  him  'saw  no  man'  (Ac  9').  (a) 
Angels  had  a  manlike  appearance.  As  Abraham 
and  Manoah's  wife  mistook  them  for  men(Gn  18**, 
Jg  13*),  so,  in  describing  the  Resurrection,  St.  Mark 
says  tliat  the  women  '  saw  a  young  man '  (16^),  and 
St.  Luke  that  *  two  men  stood  by  them '  (24*). — (6) 
Their  appearance  was  usually  with  brilliant  light 
or  *  glory.*  When  the  angel  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds, *  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them'  (Lk  2*),  and  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh, 
He  will  come  *  in  the  glory  of  the  holy  angels  *  (Lk 
9=*).  So  in  To  3",  Cod.  B  reads :  *  The  prayer  of 
both  was  heard  before  the  glory  of  the  great 
Raphael ' ;  in  2  Mac  3*  two  young  men  a{)peared, 
'  notable  in  their  strength  and  b^utiful  in  their 
glory ' ;  and  the  Protevangelium  of  James  narrates 
that  *  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  great 
light  to  Joachim.' — (c)  They  wear  raiment  of  great 
luminousness.  Mt  28'  *Hi8  appearance  was  like 
lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow ' ;  cf . 
Dn  10«,  Ezk  1*5,  Rev  1**  19".  So  Apoc.  of  Peter 
says  of  the  angels,  *  their  body  was  whiter  than 
any  snow.' 

lii.  Differences  between  NT  and  Rabbinism 
AS  TO  Angels. — We  undertook  to  show  that  *in 
the  main  Christ  and  His  Apostles  appropriated 
the  Angelology  of  Judaism ' ;  and  the  above  sys- 
tematic treatment  has  surely  rendered  this  evi- 
dent. It  has  often  been  observed  that  *  Jesus  says 
very  little  about  angels ' ;  and,  so  far  as  the  bulk 
of  His  sayings  is  concerned,  this  is  quite  true ;  but 
when  we  classify  His  utterances,  we  find  that  they 
constitute  almost  a  complete  Angelology ;  and  so 


far  as  it  goes,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  Jewish 
beliefs  of  the  period.  The  Jews  believed  all  that 
the  NT  says  of  angels,  but  they  also  believed  much 


more. 


1.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  Gospels  are 
silent  as  to  tne  mediation  of  angels.  In  Judaism 
this  was  very  prominent.  In  Tobit,  e.g.,  one  great 
function  of  angels  is  said  to  be  to  carry  the  prayers 
of  saints  within  the  veil,  before  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  One  (12*2- 1*).  In  Enoch  40»  the  seer  says: 
*  And  the  third  voice  heard  I  pray  and  intercede 
for  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  supplicate 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.'  In  the  Greek 
Apoc.  of  Banich  (c.  11),  Michael  is  said  to  have  a 
great  receptacle  in  which  the  prayers  of  men  are 
placed  to  be  carried  through  the  gates  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Divine  glory  {Texts  and  Studies y  V. 
i.  100).  In  the  Midrash  Exodus  Rabba  21  an  angel 
set  over  the  prayers  of  men  is  said  to  weave  them 
into  crowns  for  the  Most  High. — But  not  only  are 
the  Gospels  silent  as  to  the  need  of  angels  to  be 
mediators  in  carrying  the  prayers  and  necessities 
of  saints  into  the  unapproachable  chamber  of  the 
Most  High,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  designed  to 
counteract  such  a  view  of  God.  When  our  Lord 
said :  *  Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things'  (Mt  6**);  *Your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  the  fowls'  (6*);  *Thy 
Father  seeth  in  secret '  (6*®) ;  *  Pray  to  thy  Father 
who  is  in  secret '  (6*), — He  certainly  wished  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  the  Jewish  mind  had 
placed  between  itself  and  God,  and  encourage  men 
to  come  direct  to  the  Father  in  childlike  confidence. 

2.  In  other  respects  the  only  difference  is,  that 
the  Gospels  are  free  from  the  extravagant  embel- 
lishment in  which  the  Rabbis  indulged,  when 
speaking  of  angels  :  (a)  as  to  their  size.  The  Tal- 
miidic  treatise  Chaaigah  (136)  says  that  Sandalfon 
is  taller  than  his  fellows  by  the  length  of  a  journey 
of  500  years ;  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (c.  9)  tells 
how  the  Roman  soldiers  saw  two  men  descend 
from  heaven,  and  the  head  of  the  two  reached 
unto  heaven,  but  that  of  Him  whom  they  released 
from  the  tomb  overpassed  the  heavens. — {h)  As 
to  a  fondness  for  tne  marvellous  in  describing 
their  appearance  and  actions.  For  instance,  Yoina 
21a  narrates  how  a  high  priest  was  killed  by  an 
angel  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  impress  of 
a  calf's  foot  was  found  between  his  shoulders. 
Joshua  ben  Qananiah  is  reported  to  have  told 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  that  God  hears  the  song  of 
new  angels  every  day.  When  asked  whence  they 
come,  he  replied,  'From  the  fiery  stream  whicn 
issues  from  the  throne  of  God '  (Dn  7'^) ;  see  Bacher, 
Agada  der  Tannaiten,  i.  178. — (c)  The  Jews  also 
speculated  much  as  to  the  origin  of  the  angels, 
tneir  connexion  with  the  four  elements,  etc. ;  and 
they  had  ingenious  methods  of  computing  their 
number  by  Cabbalistic  Gematria — the  whole  thing 
being  the  extravaganza  of  Oriental  phantasy. 

iv.  The  objective  value  of  the  NT  doctrine 
OF  Angels. — The  most  difficult  part  of  our  task 
now  awaits  us,  to  give  some  account  of  modem 
views  as  to  the  reality  of  angels,  and  to  discuss 
whether  there  are  valia  reasons  why  we,  as  Chris- 
tians, are  bound  to  accept  the  prima  facie  NT 
teaching  as  to  the  angelic  ministry.  Every  Chris- 
tian must  feel  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  decide  whether  the  Lord  Jesus  really  believed 
in  the  objective  existence  and  ministrations  of 
angels.  To  this  question  the  present  writer  feels 
obliged  to  give  an  affirmative  reply  [but  see  art. 
Accommodation,  above,  p.  20],  and  that  for  the 
following  reasons :  (1)  Though  Jesus  did  not  speak 
much  concerning  angels,  yet  His  recorded  sayings 
cover,  with  some  intentional  exceptions,  almost 
the  complete  Angelolo^  of  the  Jews — which  is 
evidence  that  He  was,  in  the  main,  in  agreement 
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with  it.  (2)  If  the  disciples  had  been  radically 
mistaken  on  this  subject,  surely  this  is  a  matter 
as  to  which  Christ's  words  were  applicable :  '  If  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you,'  Jn  14*.  (3) 
In  controversy  with  the  Sadducees,  who  were 
sceptical  as  to  angels,  He  adroitly  ^ve  them  such 
a  reply  to  their  objection  against  tne  resurrection 
as  to  show  that  the  existence  and  nature  of  angels 
was  to  Him  a  settled  matter,  and  might  be  used 
to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  conviction  in  the  words  of 
Jesus :  *  Those  who  rise  again  are  like  the  angels.' 
(4)  Christ  made  mention  of  angels  not  merely  in 
the  parables,  where  we  expect  symbolism  and  j^ic- 
torial  illustration,  but  also  in  the  interpretation 
(Mt  13»-  «•  «).  (6)  He  used  the  punitive  abilitj  of 
angels  to  warn  men  against  despising  the  little 
ones  in  His  kingdom  (Mt  18^^).  Apart  from  a 
literal  belief  in  angels,  such  words  are  an  empty 
threat.  (6)  In  the  time  of  His  most  intense  agony 
He  evidently  derived  comfort  from  the  loving  sym- 
pathy of  the  '  cloud  of  witnesses ' ;  for  when  He 
emerges  from  the  trial  and  its  bitterness  is  past, 
He  assures  Peter  that,  had  He  permitted  it,  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  would  readily  have 
intervened  to  deliver  Him  (Mt  26").  —  Stevens 
{Theology  of  NT,  p.  80)  b  impressed  by  other  pas- 
sages. *  In  seversa  places,'  he  says,  '  Christ  seems 
to  refer  to  angels  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
He  believed  m  their  recU  existence.  He  >vill 
"  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  holy 
angels"  (Mk  8^).  "Angels  in  heaven"  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  (Mk  12®).  Of 
the  hour  of  his  Advent  *'  not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven"  know  (Mk  13«).' 

In  recent  times  the  views  of  scholars  are  much 
divided  on  this  subject.  1.  There  are  large  sections 
of  the  universal  Church  to  whom  the  existence  of 
angels  is  very  real,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  theo- 
retical belief  but  as  a  matter  of  religious  experi- 
ence. They  set  great  value  on  the  services  of 
angels  as  mediators  between  themselves,  in  their 
sins  and  needs  and  miseries,  and  the  holy,  infinite 
God  ;  and  they  delight  to  think  that  the  spiritual 
strength  and  light  and  succour  which  come  to 
them  in  answer  to  prayer,  reach  their  low  estate 
through  the  mediation  of  angels.  We  might  readily 
quote  from  saints  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches 
on  this  head,  but  we  prefer  to  give  the  '  disclosures ' 
of  Swedenborff.  *  According  to  him,  we  are  every 
moment  in  the  most  vital  association  with  the 
spirits  both  of  heaven  and  hell.  They  are  the 
perpetual  nrompters  of  our  thoughts  :  tney  inces- 
santly worK  by  msinuating  influences  on  our  loves ; 
and  they  give  force  on  the  one  hand  to  the  power 
of  temptation,  and  on  the  other  fortify  the  soul, 
by  hidden  influx,  to  resist  temptation  (Rev.  G. 
Bush,  Disclosures  of  Stoedenbor^,  79). 

2.  There  are  many  who  believe  in  angels  theo- 
retically. They  take  the  teaching  of  the  NT  in 
a  thoroughly  literal  sense.  They  are  prepared  to 
maintain  and  contend  that  Jesus  Chnst  oelieved 
in  the  real  existence  of  angels ;  and,  in  consequence, 
a  belief  in  angels  forms  part  of  their  '  creed' ;  but 
angels  have  no  part  in  their  inner  religious  life. 
Some  admit,  not  without  regret  and  self-reproach, 
that  angels  do  not  seem  so  real  to  them  as  they 
did  to  Jesus ;  while  others  are  reluctant  to  admit 
that  it  can  be  a  fault  to  yearn  as  they  do  for  heart- 
to-heart  fellowship  with  God  Himself,  without  the 
intervention  of  an  angel  ministry  —  to  seek  for 
direct  interaction  with  Grod,  without  even  the 
holiest  angel  intervening  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
communion.  As  a  specimen  of  this  attitude,  we 
quote  from  an  article  in  the  First  Series  of  the 
Expositor  (viii.  409  ff. )  by  R.  Winterbotham  :  *  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  disbelieve  either  the 
existence  or  the  ministry  of  angelic  beings:  we 


cannot  do  so  without  rejecting  and  denying  point 
blank  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  dicta 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  apostles.  But  I  do  say 
that  our  belief  in  angels  is  formal  only,  or  at  the 
best  merely  poetic.  It  does  not  strike  its  roots 
down  into  our  religious  consciousness,  into  that 
inner  and  unseen,  but  most  real  and  often  passion- 
ate, life  of  the  soul  towards  God  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come.' 

SL  There  are  others  yet  again  who  set  such  a 
high  value  on  tlie  immediacy  of  the  interaction  of 
fefiowship  with  Grod,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  it 
was  the  cnief  feature  of  Christ's  teachmg  to  reveal 
the  possibility  of  fellowship  with  Grod  as  our  Father 
— or  led  perhaps  by  scientific  predilections  to  feel 
that  there  is  now  no  room  for  angels  in  our  modem 
world — that  they  sweep  away  the  intervention  of 
angels,  and  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  really  believed  in  their  existence.  They 
would  believe  rather  that  He  accommodated  Him- 
self in  this  matter  to  current  popular  notions.  For 
instance,  Beyschlag  maintains  that '  the  immediate 
relation  to  the  world  in  which  Jesus  viewed  His 
heavenly  Father  left  no  room  for  such  personal 
intermediate  beings '  [as  the  Jews  of  that  time  be- 
lieved in].  In  passages  like  Lk  12^  and  15^^  angels 
are  '  a  poetic  paraphrase  for  God  Himself.'  '  The 
holy  angels  of  the  Son  of  Man,  with  whom  He  will 
come  again  in  His  glory,  are  the  rays  of  Divine 
majesty  which  is  then  to  surround  Him  with 
splendour :  they  are  the  Divine  powers  with  which 
He  is  to  waken  the  dead.'  And  again,  *  The  most 
remarkable  passage  is  Mt  18^^  and  it  is  the  very 
passage  whicn  we  can  least  of  all  take  in  prosaic 
iitera!uiess.  According  to  it,  even  the  least  of  the 
children  of  men  has  his  guardian  angel  who  at  all 
times  has  access  to  the  Heavenly  ^ther,  viz.  to 
complain  to  Him  of  the  ofTences  done  to  his  pro- 
t4g^  on  earth.  But  as  God,  according  to  Jesus, 
knows  what  happens  to  each  of  His  chudren  vrith- 
out  needing  to  be  told,  in  what  other  way  can  we 
conceive  this  entirely  poetical  passage,  tnan  that 
in  eveiy  child  of  man  a  peculiar  thought  of  God 
has  to  be  realized,  which  stands  over  his  history, 
like  a  genius,  or  guardian  spirit,  and  which  God 
always  remembers,  so  that  everything  which  op- 
poses its  realization  on  earth  comes  before  Him  as 
a  complaint?'  (New  Test.  Theology,  i.  86 f.).  Dr. 
Bruce  is  even  more  pronounced.  In  his  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (p.  45)  he  says :  *  For  modem  men, 
the  angels  are  very  much  a  dead  theological  cate- 
gory. Everywhere  in  the  old  Jewish  world,  they 
are  next  to  nowhere  in  our  world.  They  have 
practically  disappeared  from  the  universe  in  thought 
and  in  fact.'  Then,  with  a  strange  lapse  of  the  his- 
toric sense,  he  adds :  *  This  subject  was  probably 
a  weariness  to  the  writer  of  our  Epistle.  A  Jew, 
and  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  opinion,  and 
obliged  to  adjust  his  ar^ment  to  it,  he  was  tired, 
I  imagine,  of  the  angelic  r^giime.  Too  much  had 
been  made  of  it  in  Rabbinical  teaching  and  in 
popular  opinion.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  either.' 

A  belief  m  angels  among  men  of  to-day  depends 
entirely  on  one's  religious  outlook,  one  s  general 
view  of  God  and  the  world.  The  man  who  has 
scientific  proclivities,  who  has  toiled  through  much 
doubt  ana  uncertainty  before  he  can  sincerely  affirm 
the  first  article  of  the  Christian  creed,  *  I  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty,'  will  probably  be  re- 
luctant to  take  more  cargo  aboard  than  his  faith 
can  carry.  In  other  words,  he  will  employ  the 
Law  of  "parsimony,  '  Entia  pneter  necessitatem 
non  multiplicanda  sunt,'  and,  finding  the  full  satis- 
faction of  his  religious  needs  in  direct  intercourse 
with  God  the  Father,  will  reject,  or  ignore  as 
superfluous,  the  ministry  of  angels.  So  also  the 
man  of  mystical  tendencies,  whose  eager  desire  is 
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to  have  commonioQ  nitli  the  Biviue — who  uloims 
to  be  endowed  with  a  faculty  by  which  ha  con 
cognize  Uod,  and  receive  immediate  comnmnica- 
tiouB  from  Him,  is  also  likely  to  regard  the  inter- 
ventioB  of  angels  between  bis  spirit  and  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  an  intrusion.  And  not  lew  BO  is  this  the 
case  with  one  who  haa  leanings  to  PantAeinn — 
whether  he  regards  God  as  altogether  immanent 
in  the  world,  or  as  both  immanent  and  transcen- 
dent. In  proportion  as  one's  thoughts  centre  on 
Divine  immanenca,  and  aa  one  regarasGod  aa  more 
or  less  identical  with  Force,  variant  but  tranamnt- 
able,  present  everywhere,  and  everywhere  causa- 
tive, in  that  proportion  are  one's  thoughts  drawn 
away  from  every  theological  conception  but  that 
of  the  One  Great  Cause  of  motion,  Ufe,  and  mind. 
There  ia  no  room  for  angels. 

The  only  scientific  conception  which  to  some 
minds  seems  to  foster  the  belief  in  angels  is  the 
Law  of  Evolution,  or,  to  apeak  more  accurately, 
the  anticipation  of  gradation  of  being,  eucoamged 
by  that  taw.  T.  G.  Selby,  in  his  volume  of  ser- 
mona  headed  by  one  on  'The  Imperfect  Angel,' 
contends  that  a  tme  science  welcomes  the  belief 
in  angels  as  intervening  between  man  and  (Sod. 
■  It  is  surely  not  unscientific,*  be  aaya,  '  to  assume 
theexistenceof  the  pure  and  mighty  beings  spoken 
of  by  seers  and  propliets  of  the  olden  time.'  'The 
spirit  of  inspiration,  in  seeking  to  convey  to  ub 
some  faint  hint  of  the  strict  and  awful  and  abso- 
lute holiness  of  God,  depicts  ranks  of  angels  in- 
definitely higher  and  better  than  the  choicest  saints 
on  earth  :  and  then  tells  us  that  these  anseU, 
which  seem  so  lofty  and  stainless  and  resplendent, 
are  creatures  of  unwisdom  and  shortcoming  in 
comparison  wilh  the  ineffable  wisdom  and  surpass- 
ing holiness  of  God '  (p.  7).  Godet  in  his  Biblical 
Studiea  on  the  OT  has  elaborated  a  scientific  apo- 
logia on  behalf  of  angels.  He  contends  that  science 
recognizes  three  forms  of  being :  species  without 
individuality,  in  the  vegetable  world ;  individuality 
under  bondage  to  species,  in  the  animal  world ; 
individuality  overpowering  species,  in  the  human 
race,  lie  holds,  therefore,  that  it  is  antecedently 
probable  that  there  is  a  fourth  form  of  beings 
mdividuality  without  species  —  each  individual 
owing  his  existence  no  longer  to  parents  like 
himnelf,  but  immediately  to  the  Creative  Will. 
This  fourth  form  would  exactly  be  the  angel 
(p.  2ff.). 

It  remains  now  to  show  that  a  belief  in  angels 
is  in  precise  accord  with  the  fundamental  views  of 
God  and  the  world  which  present  themselves  in 
the  recorded  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Were  the  belief  in  angels  at  variance  with  Christ's 
pergonal  religious  outlook,  we  might  readily  regard 
It  as  an  excrescence  which  modem  thought  might 
lop  off  without  much  detriment ;  but  if  it  is  closely 
allied  to  our  Lord's  fundamental  doctrines,  then 
tliis  will  surely  confirm  the  impression  arrived  at 
from  other  evidence,  that  Jesus  sincerely  believed 
in  the  reality  of  angels,  and  would  have  us  derive 
from  the  belief  the  same  comfort  and  support 
which  He  did.  Where  shall  we  look  with  more 
assurance  for  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  than  to  the  Lord's  Prayer!  There  our 
Savionr  taught  His  disciples  to  say,  '  Our  Father 
which  art  iu  heaven.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  .  .  . 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  aa  it  ia  in  heaven.'  Be- 
yond all  contradiction,  then,  it  is  an  axiom  of  the 
creed  of  Jesus  that  there  are  beings  In  heaven 
who  do  God's  will.  lb  is  generally  recognized  that 
Jesua  presented  to  men  a  conception  of  God  which 
meets  the  needs  of  man's  religious  nature,  rather 
'  than  of  his  rea.'wit  and  intellect.  Men  of  culture 
and  philosophical  training  may  aspire  to  know  God 
aa  'the  One  in  all,'  'the  Absolute,'  'the  Firat 
Cause' :  and   may  appeal  for  support  to  isolated 
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sayings  of  the  Apoetles,  but  ruit  to  sayings  of  the 
Master.  His  sayings  owe  their  eternal  permanence 
to  the  fact  that  they  appeal  to  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  men — the  innermost  in  all  men — the 
heart— the  religions  nature.  To  conceive  of  God 
as  the  Absolute,  or  the  Fiiat  Cause,  may  satia^ 
the  reason  ;  but  before  the  heart  can  be  satisfied,  it 
must  know  God  as  Father,  the  '  Father  in  heaven.' 
But  the  very  phrase  '  Father  in  heaven '  seems  to 
imply  that  He  has  rant  in  heaven.  And  that  this 
implication  is  warranted,  is  irrefragably  substan- 
tiated by  the  words  which  follow:  'Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  Surely  no  one 
can  deny  that  Christ  firmly  lielieved  that  there  are 
beings  m  heaven  who  do  God's  will,  to  say  the 
least,  far  more  perfectly  than  we  do,  since  their 
obedience  is  the  model  to  which  we  are  constantly 
taught  to  pray  that  we  may  attain.  Again,  it  waa 
the  outstanding  feature  of  Judaism  to  push  God 
aloof  froui  men  and  the  world,  whereas  Jesua 
brought  God  nearer  to  men,  as  a  Father  who  takes 
a  minute  interest  in  all  that  concerns  ua  But  if 
Jesus  thna  brought  heaven  nearer  to  man,  He  must, 
in  the  very  act,  have  brought  the  occupants  of 
heaven  nearer,  and  must  wish  ua  to  believe  that 
they  also  are  deeply  intereated  in  our  welfare- 
There  is  no  need  tiiat  angels  ahould  tell  God  any- 
thing that  concema  us.  Ha  knows  already  far 
more  than  they  can  tell.  Those  who  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  ongela  because  it  interposes  a  Iwrrier 
between  our  prayers  and  onr  Father's  love,  mis- 
nnderstand  Cnriat's  teaching.  Hia  disclosure  of 
the  Fatherlinesa  of  God  was  meant  to  correct 
Judaism,  in  so  far  as  it  made  angels  the  bearers 
of  our  prayers  and  ttie  informantK  to  God  of  our 
requirements.  Those  Christians  also  who  approach 
God  through  angela  contravene  in  this  way  Christ's 
teaching :  and  also  His  example,  for  in  the  garden 
He  said  to  Peter  (Mt  28»):  'I  could  pray  the 
Fai/ur,  and  he  would  tend  .  .  .  angels.'  Christ's 
teaching  and  example  both  show  that  it  is  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  have  direct  intercourse  with 
God  in  prayer  and  fellowship.  But  this  ia  not  to 
say  that  there  ia  no  room  for  the  imnialrt/  of 
angels.  We  may  stOl  believe  that  angels  are  terU 
on  errands  of  mercy.  Indeed,  we  may  well  say  to 
those  who  on  this  subject  are  of  doubtful  mmd, 
as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  said  : 
'  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
do  service  on  behalf  of  those  who  shall  inherit 
salvationT' (I").  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the 
Gospel  doctrine  of  angels  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  religious  needs  of  the  most  cultured  among  us. 
It  may  present  difficulties  to  reason,  as  everything 
which  is  supernatural  does  ;  but  the  heart  of  maD 
which  loves  God  must  surely  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  heavenly  Father  has  also  a  '  family  in  heaven ' 
as  on  earth  (Eph  3"}.  It  must  always  find  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  nature  of  men  wlio  allow  the 
heart  a  place  in  their  creed,  to  be  told  that  there 
are  beluga  who  'continually  behold  the  face  of  onr 
Father,'  who  are  deeply  intereated  in  us  {Mt  IS") ; 
that  our  penitence  gives  the  angels  joy  (Lk  15'"); 
tlint  in  our  times  of  depression  and  anguish  it 
may  be  our  privilege  to  have  'an  angel  sent  from 
heaven,  strengthening'  ns(Lk22"),  asin  our  times 
of  gladness  it  is  our  privilege  to  'give  thanks  to 
I  the  Father  from  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  ia  named '  (Eph  3'"-). 
LmiuTDu.  —  Artldn  on  'Anffcli'  in    Huttnn'  DB  (by 
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J.  T.  Marshall. 

ANGER. — Ancer  is  the  instinctive  resentment 
or  reaction  of  the  soul  against  anything  which  it 
regards  as  wron^  or  injurious.  It  is  part  of  its 
equipment  for  self-preservation,  and  the  prompti- 
tude and  energy  with  which  it  comes  into  play  are 
a  fair  measure  of  the  soul's  power  to  protect  itself 
from  the  evil  which  is  in  tlie  world.  If  there  is 
not  an  instant  and  indignant  repulsion  of  evil,  it 
creeps  into  the  apathetic  soul,  and  soon  makes  it 
not  only  its  victim  but  its  instrument.  The  child's 
anger  with  the  fire  which  bums  him  is  in  a  sense 
irrational;  but  one  true  meaning  and  purpose  of 
anger  in  the  moral  world  is  illustrated  by  it.  It 
is  the  vehement  repulsion  of  that  which  hurts, 
and  there  is  no  spiritual,  as  there  is  no  natural, 
life  without  it. 

An  instinct,  however,  when  we  come  into  the 
world  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  always  needs 
education ;  and  the  radical  character  of  the  educa- 
tion required  by  the  instinct  of  anger  is  apparent 
from  tne  fact  that  the  first  thought  of  almost  all 
men  is  that  anger  is  a  vice.  Taking  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  looking  at  the  actual  manifestations 
of  anger,  this  is  only  too  true.  There  is,  as  a  rule, 
something  vicious  in  them.  They  are  self-regard- 
ing in  a  selfish  way.  Men  are  angry,  as  Aristotle 
puts  it  {EthicSy  iv.  5.  7),  on  wrong  grounds,  or  with 
the  ^Tong  people,  or  in  a  wrong  way,  or  for  too 
long  a  time.  Their  anger  is  natural,  not  spiritual ; 
selnsh,  not  guided  by  consideration  of  principle ; 
the  indulgence  of  a  temper,  not  the  staking  of 
one's  being  for  a  cause.  In  the  NT  itself  there  are 
far  more  warnings  against  anger  than  indications 
of  its  true  place  and  function.  Yet  when  we  read 
the  Gospels  with  the  idea  of  anger  in  our  minds, 
we  can  easily  see  that  iustice  is  done  to  it  both  as 
a  virtue  and  a  vice.  There  is  a  certain  arbitrari- 
ness in  trying  to  systematize  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  this  or  on  any  other  subject,  but  most  of  the 
matter  can  be  introduced  if  we  examine  (1)  the 
occasions  on  which  Jesus  Himself  is  represented  as 
being  angry ;  (2)  those  in  whicli  He  expresses  His 
judgment  on  moral  questions  with  a  vehemence 
which  is  undoubtedly  inspired  by  indignation  ; 
and  (3)  those  in  whicn  He  gives  express  teaching 
about  anger. 

!•  Occasions  on  whkh  Jes^is  Himself  is  repre- 
sented CIS  being  angry. — {a)  The  most  explicit  is 
Mk  3*  *  He  looked  round  on  them  with  ancer  {{ict 
^yy^s),  being  ^ieved  (orwXuiroiJ/Aer'os)  over  the  har- 
dening of  their  heart.*  The  objects  of  Christ's 
an^er  here  are  the  i^eople  in  the  synagogue,  who 
maintained  an  obstinate  and  prejudicea  silence 
when  He  asked  them,  '  Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath 
day  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil,  to  save  life  or  to 
kill?'  What  roused  His  anger  was  partly  their 
inhumanity,  which  cared  nothing  for  the  aisablc- 
ment  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  but  even 
more,  perhaps,  the  misrepresentation  of  God  of 
which  they  were  guilty,  when  in  His  honour  (as 
they  woula  have  it)  they  justified  inhumanity  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  To  be  .inhuman  themselves  was 
bad  enough,  but  to  impute  the  same  inhumanity 
to  the  Heavenly  Father  was  far  worse,  and  the 
indi^j^nation  of  Jesus  was  visible  as  He  looked 
round  on  them.  He  passionately  resented  their 
temper,  and  repelled  it  from  Him  with  vehemence, 
as  injurious  at  once  to  God  and  to  man.  Yet  His 
indignation  was  expressed  in  one  indignant  glance 
{ir€pifi\€\f^dfjL€vost  aonst),  while  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  deep  pain,  which  did  not  pass  away  {ffupXxnroij- 
/jL€vos,  jiresent),  over  the  hardening  of  their  heart. 
This  combination,  in  which  resentment  of  wrong 
is  accompanied  with  a   grief   which  makes  the 


ofTender's  case  one's  own,  and  seeks  to  win  him  by 
reaching  the  inner  witness  to  God  in  his  soul 
before  insensibility  has  gone  too  far,  is  character- 
istic of  Jesus,  and  is  the  test  whether  anger  is 
Christian. 

(6)  The  next  occasion  on  which  we  see  our  Lord 
display  an  emotion  akin  to  anger  is  found  in  Mk 
10^^-.  He  was  'moved  with  indignation'  (RV 
•frY<i'VdKTrjff€p)  when  the  disciples  forbade  the  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  to  Him.  The  other  instances 
in  which  the  same  word  is  used  (Mk  10*^  14*,  Mt 
21",  Lk  13**)  show  that  a  natural  feeling  of  being 
hurt  or  annoyed  is  what  the  word  specifically 
means.  The  disciples  should  have  known  Him 
better  than  to  do  what  they  did :  they  wronged 
Him  in  forbidding  the  approach  of  the  children. 
Hence  doctrines  and  practices  which  refuse  to 
children,  and  to  the  intellectually  and  morally 
immature  in  general,  their  place  and  interest  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  proper  subjects  of  resent- 
ment. In  one  aspect  of  it,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
a  protest  against  nature,  and  to  enter  into  it  we 
must  be  bom  again ;  but  in  another,  there  is  a  real 
analogy  between  them ;  the  order  of  nature  is 
constituted  with  a  view  to  the  order  of  grace ;  man 
is  made  in  God's  image  and  for  Grod,  and  it  is  his 
true  nature  to  welcome  God;  if  the  children  are 
'  suffered,'  and  not  forbidden,  they  will  go  to  Jesus. 
They  wrong  God  who  deny  this,  and  therefore  the 
denial  is  to  be  resented. 

(c)  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Luke  (14®''-)» 
where,  although  anger  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  Jesus  is  speaking  with  a 
profound  and  even  passionate  resentment.  '  Great 
multitudes  followed  with  him,  and  he  turned,  and 
said  to  them.  If  any  man  cometh  to  me,  and  hateth 
not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children, 
and  brothers,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  lifo  also, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple.'  Jesus  was  on  His  way 
to  die ;  and  it  moved  Him  as  an  indignity,  whicn 
He  was  entitled  to  resent,  that  on  the  very  path 
to  the  cross  He  should  be  attended  by  a  siiailow 
throng  who  did  not  have  it  in  them  to  do  the 
slight^t  violence  to  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  whole  passage,  in  which 
the  moral  demands  of  discipleship  are  set  at  the 
highest,  vibrates  with  indication.  To  follow 
Christ  is  a  great  enterprise,  like  building  a  tower, 
or  going  to  war ;  it  requires  the  painful  sacrifice  of 
the  tenderest  natural  alTections,  the  renunciation 
of  the  most  valued  possessions;  and  when  it  is 
affected  by  people  who  have  no  moral  salt  in 
them — who  could  not  win  it  from  themselves  to 
give  up  anything  for  God  and  His  cause — the 
resentment  of  Jesus  rises  into  scorn  (v.****)*  With 
all  His  love  for  men,  there  was  a  kind  of  man 
whom  He  did  not  shrink  from  describing  as  '  good 
for  nothing.' 

{d)  The  last  passage  is  that  in  which  Jesus 
cleanses  the  Temple:  Mk  IP'  and  parallels.  What 
stiiTed  His  indignation  here  was  m  part  the  pro- 
fanity to  which  sacred  places  and  their  proper 
associations  had  lost  all  sacredness;  in  part,  the 
covetousness  which  on  the  pretext  of  accommodat- 
ing the  pilgrims  had  turned  the  house  of  prayer 
into  a  den  of  thieves;  in  part,  again,  the  iniiu- 
manity  which,  by  instituting  a  market  so  noisy  in 
the  Court  of  tlie  Gentiles,  must  have  made  worship 
for  tliese  less  privileged  seekers  after  Grod  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  The  text  quoted  in  Jn  2"  (Ps 
69^),  as  remembered  by  the  disciples  in  connexion 
with  thb  event — '  the  zeal  of  thy  house  shall  eat 
me  up'— sums  up  as  well  as  anything  could  do 
the  one  characteristic  which  is  never  wanting  in 
the  anger  of  Jesus,  and  which  alone  renders 
anger  just.  It  is  jealousy  for  (rod — the  identifica- 
tion ot  oneself  with  His  cause  and  interest  on 
earth,  especially  as  it  is  represented  in  human 
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beings,  and  resentment  of  everything  which  does 
it  wrong.* 

2.  T^  oceofions  on  which  Jesus  expresses  His 
Jfuipment  on  moral  questions  with  a  vehemence 
which  is  undoubtedly  inspired  by  indignation. — 
Every  moral  judgment,  of  course,  contains  feeling : 
it  is  not  merely  tne  expression  of  assent  or  dissent, 
but  of  consent  or  resentment.  We  are  all  within 
the  moral  world,  not  outside  of  it ;  we  cannot  be 
spectators  merely,  but  in  every  thought  we  are 
actors  as  well ;  to  deny  this  is  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  moral  world  at  all.  Hence  all  dissent  is  con- 
demnation, and  all  condemnation,  if  real,  is  resent- 
ment; but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the 
condemnation  b  so  emphatic  that  the  resentment 
becomes  \dvid  and  contagious,  and  it  is  illustra- 
tions of  this  that  we  wish  to  find  in  the  life  of 
Jesus. 

(a)  The  most  conspicuous  is  perhaps  that  which 
we  find  in  the  passage  on  o-zcdy^aXa  (Mt  18*'*)* 
Jesus  has  taken  a  little  child  to  rebuke  the  am- 
bitious strife  of  the  Twelve  ;  but  *  these  little  ones 
who  believe  in  me'  are  not  children,  but  the 
disciples  generally  (cf.  Mt  10**).  *  To  make  one  of 
them  stumble  *  (aKapiaKli^€i,v)  is  to  perplex  him,  to 
put  him  out  about  Christ,  to  create  misunderstand- 
ing and  estrangement,  such  as  we  hear  of  for  a  time 
in  the  case  of  the  Baptist  (11^*)  and  the  Nazarenes 
(13^^),  and  so  to  make  his  discipleship  void.  In  a 
more  general  sense  it  means  to  mislead,  or  to  be 
the  cause  that  another  falls  into  sin  which  his 
better  conscience  condemns.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  His  language,  nothing  ever  moved  Jesus  to 
such  passionate  indignation  as  this.  The  sin  of 
sins  was  that  of  leading  others  into  sin,  especially 
•the  little  ones* — the  weak,  the  untauglit,  the 
easily  perplexed  and  easily  misled — whose  hearts 
were  otherwise  naturally  right  with  Him.  Every 
word  in  Jesus*  sentence  is  laden  with  indignation : 
'  Better  for  him  that  a  great  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea.*  This  anger  of  Jesus  is  exactly 
what  is  meant  in  the  OT  by  *  the  jealousy  of  God,* 
%.e.  His  love  pledged  to  His  own,  and  resenting 
with  all  the  intensity  of  the  Divine  nature  any 
wrong  inflicted  on  them  (cf.  Zee  8*'* ).  Though  anger 
is  often  sinful,  the  absence  of  anger  may  be  due  to 
the  absence  of  love  :  and  the  man  who  can  see  the 
'  little  ones*  being  made  to  stumble  and  who  takes 
it  quit«  coolly  is  very  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

(b)  It  is  possibly  an  instance  of  this  same  indig- 
nation that  we  find  in  Mt  16^.  Peter  tempts 
Je^us  to  decline  the  cross — in  other  words,  tries  to 
make  Him  stumble  at  the  will  of  the  Father ;  and 
the  indignant  vehemence  ^ith  which  he  is  repelled 
— *Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan*— shows  how  real 
the  temptation  was,  and  how  a  prompt  and  deci- 
sive resentment  is  the  natural  security  in  such 
trials.  We  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  be  angry 
with  the  tempter. 

(r)  In  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  Sadducees  in 

Mk  1*2^^'  we  have  another  light  on  what  moved 

Him  to  indignation.    In  the  scornful  toXi>  vkoLvacde 

with  which  the  discussion  closes,  resuming  the 

vKoLvaade    of    v.**,  Jesus'  resentment  shines   out. 

The  question  at  issue,  that  of  man's  immortality, 

was  a  great  and  solemn  question.     It  involved  the 

whole  character  of  God — what  He  was,  and  what 

in  His  power.  His  goodness,  and  His  faithfulness 

He  could  and  would  do  for  the  souls  He  had  made 

*  In  Mt  2131  Wellhausen  adopts  the  reading  •  Bmf^  instead 
of  •  rrfiirf.  This  makes  the  Jews  deride  Jesus,  instead  of 
seriously  answering  Hhn ;  and  WeUhauscn,  takin(^  it  so,  finds 
in  the  words  which  follow — *  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  Ood  before  you' — not  an  explanation  of 
the  parable,  but  a  ZomfMUtbrueh,  an  outburst  of  wrath,  which 
could  hardly  be  cleared  of  petulance  {Dag  Evangeiium  Mat- 
thm,  106  t.y.  O.  Holtzmann's  idea  that  Jesus  cursed  the  fig- 
tree  in  a  momentary  fit  of  temper  is  only  worth  mentioning  as 
a  warning  (see  his  Ltben  Jesu^  p.  824). 


in  His  own  image.  The  Sadducees  had  tried  to 
degrade  it  and  make  it  ridiculous,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  Jesus  is  unmistakable.  It  is  an  example 
which  iustifies  indication  with  those  who  oy 
unwortny  controversial  methods  profane  or  render 
ridiculous  subjects  in  which  the  dearest  concern- 
ments of  humanity  are  involved. 

(d)  To  these  passages  may  be  added  Jesus*  de- 
nunciation of  the  Pharisees  in  Mt  23**^'.  The  long 
series  of  woes  is  not  merely  a  revelation  of  things 
which  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  are  illegitimate,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the  passionate  resentment  which 
these  things  evoke  m  Him.  They  are  the  thin^ 
with  which  God  is  angry  every  day,  and  it  is  a  sm 
in  men  if  they  can  look  at  them  without  indigna- 
tion. To  keep  people  ignorant  of  religious  truth, 
neither  living  oy  it  ourselves,  nor  letting  them  do 
so  (v.**) ;  to  make  piety  or  the  pretence  of  it  a 
cloak  for  avarice  (v.",  only  introauced  here  from 
'I  Mark) ;  to  raise  recruits  for  our  own  faction  on 
the  pretext  of  enlisting  men  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  (v.**) ;  to  debauch  the  simple  conscience  by 
casuistical  sophistries  (vv.**-*");  to  destroy  the 
sense  of  proportion  in  morals  by  making  morality 
a  matter  of  law  in  which  all  things  stand  on  the 
same  level  (v.*") ;  to  put  appearance  above  reality, 
and  reduce  life  to  a  play,  at  once  tragedy  and 
farce  (vv.****) ;  to  revive  the  spirit  and  renew  the 
sins  of  the  past,  while  we  afiect  a  pious  horror  of 
them,  crucifying  the  living  prophets  while  we 
build  monuments  to  the  martyred  (v.***-) :  these 
are  the  things  which  made  a  storm  of  anger  sweep 
over  the  soul  of  Jesus,  and  burst  in  this  tremendous 
denunciation  of  His  enemies.  Yet  it  is  entirely  in 
keening  with  the  combination  of  ideas  in  Mk  3^ 
{fier  dpyijs  .  .  .  ffvp\vro6fjL€Pos)  when  the  Evangelist 
attaches  to  this  our  Lord's  lament  over  Jerusalem 
(v.^*^*,  cf.  Lk  IS****)*  His  anger  does  not  extin- 
guish His  compassion,  and  if  the  city  could  be 
moved  to  repentance  He  would  still  gather  her 
children  together  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens 
under  her  wings. 

Putting  the  whole  of  the  passages  together,  and 
generalizmg  from  them,  we  may  infer  that  the  two 
things  in  human  conduct  which  moved  Jesus  most 
quickly  and  deeply  to  anger,  were  (1)  inhumanity, 
wrong  done  to  the  needs  or  rights  of  men  ;  and  (2) 
misrepresentation  of  God  by  professedly  religious 
people,  and  especially  by  religious  teachers.  He 
stood  in  the  world  for  the  rights  and  interests,  or, 
we  may  say,  for  the  truth  of  God  and  of  human 
nature ;  and  His  whole  being  reacted  immediately 
and  vehemently  against  aD  that  did  wrong  to 
either. 

8.  Something  may  further  be  learned  from  the 
passages  in  which  Jesus  gives  express  teaching  about 
anger, — (a)  The  chief  of  these  is  Mt  5**"".  Here 
our  Lord  interprets  the  sixth  commandment  for 
the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not 
only  the  act  of  murder  which  is  condemned,  but 
the  first  movement  of  the  passions  which  leads  in 
that  direction.  '  He  who  murders  shall  be  liable 
to  the  judgment?  I  tell  you,  every  one  who  is 
angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to  the  judg- 
ment.* The  reading  tlKrj  ('without  cause,*  temere) 
is  no  doubt  erroneous  here ;  but  the  introduction 
of  it  is  rather  a  rhetorical  than  an  exegetical 
blunder.  As  Tholuck  observed,  to  bring  in  the 
idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  lawful  anger 
would  only  weaken  the  condemnation  passed  here 
upon  such  anger  as  men  are  familiar  with  in  them- 
selves and  otliers;  but  after  what  has  been  said 
under  (1)  and  (2),  it  does  not  need  to  be  proved 
that  there  is  a  place  for  anger  in  the  Christian  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  What  Jesus  condemns 
here  is  not  any  kind  of  anger,  but  anger  with  a 
brother,  which  forgets  that  he  is  a  brother,  and 
that  we  have  a  brother's  duty  to  him ;  the  anger 
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which  leads  straight  to  contemptuous  and  insult- 
ing words  (the  />aKd  and  fi(ap4  of  v.^),  and  ends  in 
irreconcilable  bitterness  (v. **'•).  Anger  like  this 
on  the  part  of  one  Christian  toward  another  is  sin, 
and  sin  so  deadly  that  no  words  could  exaggerate 
the  urgency  of  escape  from  it.  No  religious  duty, 
not  even  the  most  sacred,  can  take  precedence  of 
the  duty  of  reconciliation.  If  a  man  should  be 
ofl'ering  his  gift  at  the  altar— if  he  should  actually 
be  seated  at  the  communion  table  with  the  com- 
munion cup  in  his  hand,  let  him  put  it  down,  and 
go  first,  and  get  out  of  these  auOTv  relations  with 
his  brother,  and  then  come  and  have  fellowship 
with  God  (v.®'-).  How  can  an  angry  man,  with 
the  temper  of  a  quarrel  in  him,  have  communion 
with  the  God  of  peace?  It  is  possible  to  raise 
casuistical  questions  in  all  such  situations  as  are 
here  supposed,  but  as  these  questions  present  them- 
selves only  to  the  spectators,  not  to  the  respon- 
sible actors,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raise  them. 
The  one  duty  insisted  on  here,  as  in  the  partly 
parallel  passage  in  Mt  18^^'^^,  is  the  duty  of  placa- 
bility. The  person  who  has  suifered  tne  wrong — 
that  is,  who  is  in  the  right,  who  is  entitled  to  be 
angry— is  for  that  very  reason  to  take  the  initiative 
in  reconciliation,  ana  to  bear  the  expense  of  it. 
That  is  how  God  deals  with  us,  who  have  offended 
Him,  and  that  is  how  we  are  to  deal  with  those 
who  offend  us.  There  is  to  be  no  anger  in  the 
sense  of  a  selfish  resentment  into  which  the  bad 
passions  of  unre^nerate  human  nature  can  pour 
themselves;  and  the  lawful  anger  of  the  soul, 
whose  wrong  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  will  pass  away  at  once  when  he  who  has 
done  the  wrong  is  brought  to  repentance.  The 
penitence  and  the  resentment  are  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent  index  of  the  reality  of  the  wron^ ; 
and  each  is  as  inevitable  as  the  other  if  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  to  be  morally  sincere. 

(b)  It  is  natural  to  taKo  account  here  of  the  pas- 
sage on  retaliation  and  non-resistance  in  Mt  5^*. 
Anger  seems  to  be  unconditionally  precluded  by 
such  a  saying  as,  *  Whosoever  smitetn  thee  on  the 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.'  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  was  ever  struck 
on  the  face  unjustly  (as  is  assumed  in  the  con- 
nexion) without  resenting  it,  and  just  as  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  humanity 
or  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  Jesus,  who  came  to  abolish  one  literalism, 
did  not  come  to  institute  another.  His  words  are 
never  to  be  read  as  statutes,  but  as  appeals  to 
conscience.  What  He  teaches  in  this  place  is  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  be  laid  down  beforehand  beyond 
which  love  is  no  longer  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
His  disciples.  No  provocation  can  be  so  insult- 
ing, no  demand  can  oe  so  unjust,  so  irrational,  so 
exasperating,  as  that  His  disciples  shall  be  entitled 
to  cast  love  overboard,  and  meet  the  world  with 
weapons  like  its  ovm..  Love  must  to  all  extremities 
be  the  supreme  and  determining  principle  in  their 
conduct,  the  same  love,  with  the  same  interests  in 
view,  as  that  of  their  Father  in  heaven  (v.**) ;  but 
no  more  in  them  than  in  Him  does  it  exclude  all 
manifestation  of  anger.  What  it  does  exclude  is 
the  selfish  anger  which  is  an  alternative  to  love, 
not  the  Divine  resentment  which  is  a  mode  of 
love,  and  expresses  its  sense  of  the  reality  of 
wrong.  If  this  died  out  of  the  world,  society 
would  swiftly  rot  to  extinction ;  but  the  gospel, 
in  the  sense  of  the  words,  the  example,  and  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  is  so  far  from  proscribing  this  that 
it  is  the  greateist  of  all  powers  for  keeping  it  alive. 
For  those  who  have  learned  that  where  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  words  like  Mt  6**"*'  is  a  combination 
of  pedantry  and  fanaticism  which  no  genius  will 
ever  make  anything  else  than  absurd. 


Echoes  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  anger  are 
probably  to  be  traced  at  various  points  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles.  E.g,  in  Ro  12,  a  chapter 
which  often  recalls  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
yy  18-n  j^re  entirely  in  the  key  of  Mt6*"'*.  'The 
wrath  *  of  Ro  12^*,  to  which  Christians  are  to  leave 
room,  is  the  wrath  of  God  which  will  be  revealed 
at  the  last  day.  God  has  reserved  for  Himself 
({^ol  iKdiKrjffis,  rytt)  dvTarod(S)a(a)  the  vindication  of 
the  wronged,  and  they  are  not  to  forestall  Him 
or  take  His  work  out  of  His  hands ;  in  the  day  of 
wrath,  when  His  righteous  judgment  is  revealed, 
all  wrongs  will  be  rectified :  meanwhile,  as  Christ 
teaches,  love  is  to  rule  all  our  conduct,  and  we 
must  overcome  evil  with  good.  It  is  perhaps  with 
a  vague  recollection  of  Mt  5^^  that  men  are 
directed  in  1  Ti  2^  to  pray  x^pif  6pyiis :  an  angry 
man  cannot  pray.  Accordingly  a  bishop  must  not 
be  dpyCKoSt  given  to  anger,  or  of  an  uncontrollable 
temper  (Tit  V).  Exhortations  like  those  in  Eph 
4'^,  Col  3*,  Ja  1^",  show  that  anger  was  known  to 
the  Church  mainly  in  forms  which  the  Christian 
conscience  condemned.  Ja  1^  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, because  it  reminds  us  of  the  danger  (in 
anger)  of  enlisting  self  in  the  service  of  God,  call- 
ing on  the  old  man  to  do  what  can  be  done  only 
by  the  new :  *  The  '\%Tath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God,*  But  though  it  ia  difficult, 
it  need  not  be  impossible  that  the  Avrath  which  a 
man  feels,  and  under  the  impulse  of  which  he  ex- 

Eresses  himself,  should  be,  not '  the  wrath  of  man,* 
ut  a  Divine  resentment  of  evil.  The  words  of 
Mt  18*  or  Mt  23*^'  fell  from  human  lips,  but  they 
are  the  expression  and  the  instrument  of  the 
jealousy  of  Uod.  To  be  an^ry  without  sin  is  diffi- 
cult for  men,  but  it  is  a  difficult  duty  (Eph  4^). 

Apart  from  anything  yet  alluded  to  is  the  use 
of  tne  verb  ifipptftaffOat  to  describe  some  kind  of 
emotion  in  Jesus  (Mk  1«  Mt  9»,  Jn  11«- »).  Ordi- 
narily the  word  conveys  the  idea  of  indignation 
whicQ  cannot  be  repressied ;  but  this,  though  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  {e,g,  Mk  14^),  is  not  obvi- 
ously appropriate  in  the  passives  quoted.  In  the 
first  two  it  may  be  due  to  our  Lord  s  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  the  persons  on  whom  He  had  con- 
ferred a  great  blessing  were  immediately  going  to 
disregard  His  command  to  keep  silent  aoout  it ; 
the  sense  of  this  put  something  severe  and  peremp- 
tory into  His  tones.  In  the  last  two  it  has  been 
explained  as  expressing  Jesus'  sense  of  the  indignity 
of  death ;  He  resented,  as  something  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  Divine  idea  of  the  world,  sucn 
experiences  as  He  was  confronted  with  un  the  way 
to  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  But  this  is  precarious, 
and  on  the  whole  there  b  little  stress  to  be  laid  on 
any  inference  we  can  draw  from  the  use  of  if/^ppi- 
fiaffOat  in  the  Grospels. 

LiTBRATURB.— Butler,  Sermont,  viiL,  ix. ;  Law,  Seriotu  Call, 
ch.  xxi. ;  Seeley,  EcetUomo,  chs.  xxi.-xxiii. ;  Dale,  AUmementT, 
p.  838  ff. ;  Expos.  TimeSy  iv.  [1893],  pp.  266ff.,  492  ff. ;  Bxpoiitor, 
lat  eer.  i.  [1876],  13311.  JAMES  DENNEY. 

ANIMALS. — It  cannot  be  said  that  animals  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord  ;  yet  the  Gosj)el  references  cover  a  wider 
range  than  is  usually  imagined.  The  Evangelists 
use  no  fewer  than  40  difierent  Greek  words  denot- 
ing animals,  and,  apart  from  such  general  terms 
as  'birds  of  the  air,'  *wild  beasts,'  and  'serpents,' 
they  mention  at  least  20  particular  kinds.  The 
references  may  best  be  classified  under  the  head- 
ings 'Domestic'  and  'Wild.' 

1.  Domestic  Animals.— 1.  The  beasts  of  burden 
in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  were  the  ass 
and  the  camel.  The  horse  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  its  use  in  the  East  being  restricted  to 
purposes  of  war.  Thus  the  horse  becomes  pro- 
I  minent  in  the  military  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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general  term  for '  be&st  of  burden '  occurs  in  the  parable  of 
Good  Samaritan  (Lk  IQM  «r<»«rX  In  Bev  18U  ^beasto  of 
burden'  are  distinguished  from  horses.  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  vL  8) 
uses  the  word  of  asses  in  particular.  In  Ac  28M  a  'beast'  is 
provided  to  cany  St.  Paul  to  Cassarea ;  in  the  NT  therefore 
»Tv»cr  is  clearly  some  'beast  of  burden 'which  is  not  a  horse. 
Probably  the  Good  Samaritan  rode  on  an  ass,  or  possibly  on  a 
mole. 


The  ass  is  denoted  by  four  other  words  in  the 
Grospels,  viz.  ru;Xot,  dpdpiop,  Spos,  and  inroi^iw.  The 
animal  on  which  our  Lord  made  His  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  is  described  by  all  four  Evan- 
gelists as  a  colt  (rwXoj.  Mb  21*-  »•  \  Mk  11»-  *•»•',  Lk 
19».  ss. »  jn  i2«).  The  word  is  not  used  else- 
where in  the  Grospels,  and  in  John  it  occurs  only 
in  the  Quotation  from  Zechariah.  St.  John  de- 
scribes tne  colt  as  dvdptov^  a  young  ass.  St.  Matthew 
introduces  the  she-ass,  the  mother  of  the  colt,  into 
the  story.  In  the  MEittheean  form  of  the  quota- 
tion from  Zechariah  (Mt  21^)  the  mother  ass  is 
further  described  as  a  draught  beast  (vro^ioy). 

The  meaning  of  this  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  well  broogfat 
out  by  Chryso^m.  Jesus  entered  Jenualem  riding  on  an  ass, 
'  not  driving  chariots  like  the  rest  of  the  kings,  not  demanding 
tributes,  not  thrusting  men  off,  and  leading  about  guards,  but 
dlspla3'ing  His  great  meekness  even  hereby  ^(Hom.  66  in  ML). 

The  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  the  onlj 
incident  in  tne  life  of  our  Lord  in  which  an  ass  is 
concerned ;  but  in  His  teaching,  as  reported  by 
St.  Luke,  there  are  two  other  references.  The 
synagoeue-ruler,  who  forbade  pcK>ple  to  come  to 
he  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  received  the  rebuke, 

*  Hypocrites,  does  not  each  one  of  you  loose  his  ox 
or  his  ass  (r^  ^or)  from  the  stall  on  the  Sabbath 
and  lead  him  awa^r  to  watering?'  (Lk  13").  On 
another  occasion,  with  reference  to  the  same  Ques- 
tion of  Sabbath  healing,  our  Lord  asked,  '  Which 
of  YOU  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  well, 
ana  will  not  straightway  draw  him  up  on  a  Sab- 
bath day '  (Lk  i4»). 

The  text  of  the  latter  passage  is  uncertain,  the  evidence  of 
M  and  B  being  divided.  B  reads  viit,  adopted  by  Westcoa  and 
Hort ;  while  N  reads  •»«,  retained  by  the  Revisers.  Possibly 
neither  is  the  correct  text ;  but  if  we  follow  the  Revisers,  we 
may  notice  that  on  the  only  two  occasions  when  the  ass  is  men- 
tioned in  our  Lord's  teaching,  it  is  coupled  with  the  ox,  as  if  to 
imply  that  the  Jewish  farmer  took  equal  care  of  each.  'The 
ox,  the  ass,  and  the  sheep  are  the  (chief)  domestic  animals  with 
which  an  Israelite  household  is  provided '  (O.  Holtzmann). 

The  ass  occupies  a  much  more  important  place 
in  the  farm  life  of  the  East  than  his  neglected  de- 
scendant occupies  in  England  to-day.  The  finer 
breeds  are  regularly  used  for  riding,  while  the 
commoner  breeds  draw  the  plough  and  carry  bur- 
dens. 'The  ass  is  still  the  most  universal  of  all 
beasts  of  burden  in  Bible  lands'  (Post,  in  Hastings' 
DB), 

The  camel  {xd^irikos)  figures  in  two  sayings  of 
our  Lord  which  have  a  proverbial  rin^.  (Thomson 
notes  that  the  camel  is  still  the  subject  of  many 
Arabian  proverbs).  The  three  Synoptics  record 
the  saying,  *  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  *  (Mt  19«,  Mk  1(F,  Lk  18»).  There 
is  no  need  to  stumble  at  the  hyperbole  involved  in 

*  a  needle's  eye,'  nor  is  it  necessary  to  explain  the 
phrase  as  a  reference  to  a  particularly  small  gate 
(see  ut.  *  Camel '  in  Hastings'  DB),  The  second 
reference  is  found  in  the  denunciation  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  strain  out  a  gnat  while  they  gulp 
do¥m  a  camel  (Mt  23^).  A  camel-caravan  would 
be  one  of  the  sights  of  our  Lord's  boyhood,  and  the 
awkwardness  of  meeting  a  camel  m  the  narrow 
street,  which  modem  travellers  experience,  was 
not  unknown  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  The 
camel  must  have  been  the  largest  animal  with 
which  our  Lord  was  familiar,  and  in  both  sayings 
it  is  mentioned  for  its  size. 

The  only  other  reference  to  the  camel  occurs  in 
the  description  of  the  dress  of  John  the  Baptist, 


whose  garment,  like  that  of  Elijah,  was  of  camel's 
hair  (Mt  3*,  Mk  1«). 

On  this  Sir  Thomas  Browne  notes : '  a  ooarM  |[arment,  a  cilidous 
or  sackcloth  garment,  suitable  to  the  austerity  of  his  life — the 
severity  of  his  doctrine,  repentance — and  the  place  thereof,  the 
wilderness — ^his  food  anid  diet,  locusts  and  wiUf  honey.' 

2.  Of  larger  cattle,^  oxen,  bulls,  and  calves  find 
a  ulace  in  tne  Grospels. 

The  ox  (jSoDt)  is  mentioned  three  times  in  Luke, 
twice  in  connexion  with  the  ass  in  the  passages 
previously  cited  (Lk  13"  14'),  and  again  in  tne 
parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  when  one  of  the 
invited  guests  excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen  which  need  to  be 
tested  (Lk  14^').  The  ox  was  employed  in  the 
East  for  ploughing  and  threshing ;  it  was  also  used 
for  sacrince,  as  appears  from  the  only  other  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospels  where  oxen  are  mentioned, 
viz.  St.  John's  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  court.  Sheep  and  oxen  (Jn  2"'*)  were 
driven  out  along  with  their  vendors. 

Bulli  (TaufHu)  and  fat  beasti  {airurrd)  f  are  men- 
tioned only  in  Mt  22^.  They  form  samples  of  the 
rich  dainties  prepared  for  tne  marriage  feast  of 
the  king's  son,  and  illustrate  the  magnificent  scale 
of  the  entertainment  which  those  summoned  to 
partake  so  insolently  spumed.  Similarly  the  fatted 
calf  (6  nbaxot  6  <riT€VT6s),  which  appears  only  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15^  *'•  *),  indicates 
an  unusual  feast,  made  to  celebrate  an  unusual 
joy.  The  fatted  calf  is  contrasted  with  the  kid, 
the  customary  repast,  which  Oriental  hospitality 
provides  to  this  day.  The  elder  brother  complains 
that  he  has  never  been  allowed  to  offer  his  friends 
the  entertainment  which  his  father  is  wont  to  pro- 
vide for  any  chance  visitor ;  while  for  the  graceless 
prodigal  is  killed  the  fatted  calf,  which  is  destined 
only  for  high  festivals.  The  bulls  and  fatlings  in 
the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast,  and  the  fatted 
calf  in  the  parable  of  the  Returning  Prodigal, 
alike  stand  for  the  lavish  generosity  of  Grod's  love, 
which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  could  not  ap- 
preciate, even  when  offered  to  themselves,  the  king^s 
mvited  ^ests,  much  less  when  those  prodigals, 
the  publicans  and  sinners,  were  likewise  embraced 
therein. 

8.  Of  smaller  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  are  men- 
tioned. 

Goats  {(pupot,  ipL4>iov,  lit.  'kid,'  a  meaning  re- 
tained in  Lk  15^;  in  LXX  the  word  =  ' goat'  as 
well  as  '  kid ')  appear  only  in  the  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment  (Mt  25'*'')»,  where  they  are  con- 
trasted with  sheep.  The  point  of  the  contrast  lies 
in  the  colour  rather  than  the  character  of  the 
animals,  the  sheep  being  pure  white,  while  the 
goats  are  covered  with  long  jet-black  hair.  So  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (4^)  the  locks  of  the  beloved 
are  compared  to  '  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from 
Mt.  Gilead.'  The  Son  of  Man  shall  separate  all 
the  nations  'as  a  shepherd  separateth  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,'  and  the  simile  is  quite  true  to 
pastoral  life.  Tristram  {Nat,  Hist,  p.  89)  says 
that  slieep  and  goats  pasture  together,  but  never 
trespass  on  each  others  domains ;  they  are  folded 
together,  but  they  do  not  mix  ;  they  may  be  seen 
to  enter  the  f(5]d  in  company,  but  once  inside  they 
are  kept  separate. 

The  Syrian  goat,  Capra  mambrica,  is  the  most 
common  breed  in  Palestine.  It  is  distinguished 
by  long  pendant  ears,  stout  recurved  horns,  and 
long  black  silky  hair.  Flocks  of  goats  are  most 
frequent  in  hillv  districts  from  Hebron  to  Lebanon, 
where  their  haoit  of  browsing  on  young  trees  tends 
to  deforest  the  country. 

*The  word  'cattle' is  used  to  tr.  SfifAf*Mr»  in  Jn  4^2.  The 
word  is  also  found  in  the  AV  of  Lk  IP. 

t  Wyclif,  following  the  Vulg.  aUUia,  translates  'my  volatilis 
(fowls)' ;  but  fatted  cattle  are  probably  meant. 
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A  kid  {fpi4>os,  some  MSS  iMi-ov)  is  mentioned  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15").  The 
kid  lormed  the  ordinary  dish  at  an  Eastern  feast, 
as  lambs  were  preserved  for  the  sake  of  wool,  and 
were,  as  a  rule,  slain  only  in  sacrifice.  For  the 
contrast  between  the  kid  and  the  fatted  calf  see 
above,  s.  'fatted  calf.*  There  is  no  other  direct 
mention  of  the  goat  in  the  Gospels,  though  the 
wine-bottles  (d<rKoO  referred  to  in  Mt  9"  (||  Mk  2^, 
Lk  5^''*)  were  doubtless  made  of  goat-skin.  These 
bottles  were  made  by  cutting  off  tlie  head  and  legs, 
and  drawing  the  carcass  out  by  the  neck,  and  then 
tying  the  neck,  legs,  and  vent,  and  tanning  the 
8Kin,  with  the  hairy  side  out  (Post,  in  Hastings' 
DB  ii.  195). 

The  word  for  sheep  {•irp6^aTov)  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospels  no  fewer  than  36  times,  while  words 
connected  with  sheep,  e.a,  wolfivrff  irolfivtov,  *  a  flock,' 
are  not  infrequent.  Sheep  were  so  often  in  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  that  wo  have  postponed  fuller 
consideration  of  these  passages  to  §  iv. 

Of  the  two  words  for  lamb,  one,  dfivds,  is  applied 
only  to  our  Lord,  whom  John  the  Baptist  twice 
describes  as  '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  adding  in  one 
case  *  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world' 
(Jn  l^-**).    The  title  implies  sacrifice. 

Whether  the  Baptist  was  thinking  of  the  Paschal  Iamb  or  of 


in  the  title,  as  unfolded  in  Is  63?  '  as  a  lamb  before  its  shearer  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.'  The  purity  of  the  hunb, 
without  spot  and  without  fault,  on  which  St.  Peter  dwells 
(1  P 110),  is  also  involved.  But  the  idea  of  redemption  through 
sacriUce  is  fundamental  in  the  Baptist's  words. 

The  second  word  for  *  lamb '  occurs  in  two  forms, 
Appas  (ace.  pi.)  and  dpylov.  The  diminutive  form  is 
found  only  in  Jn  21*',  where  our  Lord  bids  Peter  feed 
His  lambs.  *  Lambs '  is  used  instead  of  '  sheep/ 
to  bring  out  more  strongly  the  appeal  to  care,  and 
the  consequent  complete  confidence  in  Peter  (M. 
Dods).  In  the  Apocalypse  our  Lord  is  called  *  the 
Lamb  *  {t6  d^vLov)  no  fewer  than  27  times.  The  form 
Apyas  is  conhned  to  Lk  10"  Behold,  I  send  you  forth 
as  lambs  into  the  midst  of  wolves.* 

The  parallel  Ht  IQIO  reads  *8hee]).'  but  the  Lukan  form  is 
supported  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  ii.  5,  *  Te  shall  be  as  la^nbs 
(«^»;«)  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  But  Peter  answered  him,  say- 
ing, If  then  the  wolves  tear  the  lambs  in  pieces?  Jesus  said  to 
Peter,  Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves,  after  they  (the  Iambs) 
are  dead.'  Further  support  for  the  reading  'lambs'  may  per- 
bans  be  derived  from  Justin's  casual  description  of  Marciomtes 
asiambe  torn  by  wolves  («^»k  rvtrtpfrctc-fAitUf  Apol.  c.  68). 

4.  PoiiUrf/  were  kept  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  as  is  clear  from  the  references  to  the 
cock  (dX^KTup)  and  the  hen  {6pvis),  If  we  except 
the  mention  of  cock-crow  (see  sep.  art.)  in  Mk 
13^,  the  cock  appears  only  in  the  story  or  Peter's 
denial,  and  our  Lord's  prediction  of  it  (Mt  26'**'^'', 
Mk  14«>(«8).7a^  Lk  22««S  Jn  13»  18^7).  The  hen 
{6pvis)  afibrds  a  simile  in  the  lament  over  Jeru- 
salem. *How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
(Lk.  *her  brood')  under  her  wings  I*  (Mt  23",  Lk 
13**).  Tlie  action  by  which  the  hen  gives  rest  and 
protection  to  the  chickens  under  the  shelter  of  her 
wings  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  The 
tenderness  of  the  simile  witnesses  to  the  love  of 
Jesus  for  His  own  countrymen,  and  His  longing 
to  avert  national  disaster.  The  words  used  for 
'chickens*  and  'brood*  {voafftov  and  yoacrid)  are 
found  here  only,  tliough  a  word  from  the  same 
root  is  employed  in  the  phrase  *  two  yoimg  pigeons ' 
{yoffffoifS  T€pi<rrepQy,  Lk  2"^). 

5.  To  the  list  of  domestic  animals  we  may  add 
dogs  and  swine,  which  were  classed  together  as 
unclean. 

Dogs  (ifrJvej)  are  mentioned  twice.  In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  the  disciples  are  warned  not  to  give 
tliat  which  is  holy  to  dogs  (Mt  7").     The  pariah 


dogs  that  infest  Eastern  towns,  and  have  to  be 
cleared  off  periodically  with  poison,  are  '  a  lean, 
mangy,  ana  sinister  orood,*  acting  as  scavengers 
and  living  on  ofial.  Naturally  these  animals  do 
not  possess  a  fastidious  palate,  and  their  manner 
of  life  is  disgusting  enough  to  justify  the  Jews* 
contempt  for  them.  To calla  man  a  dog  is  through- 
out the  Bible  a  customary  form  of  abuse.  These 
wild  dogs,  says  Tristram  (Nat,  Hist,  p.  80),  were 
the  only  dogs  known  in  Palestine,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Persian  greyhound  ;  and  though  they 
could  be  trained  enougn  to  act  as  watch-uogs  for 
the  sheep-folds,*  they  hardly  becajne  companions 
to  man  [the  dog  of  To  5*'  11^  is  altogether  an  excep- 
tional case].  To  the  Jew  the  dog  was  a  very  fitting 
symbol  of  the  man  who  had  depraved  his  moral 
and  spiritual  taste  by  evil  living.    In  the  Didache^ 

•  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs '  is  interpreted 
to  mean.  Do  not  administer  the  Eucharist  to  the 
unbaptized ;  but  the  principle  involved  in  the  text 
is  capable  of  wider  application.  A  Christian  is 
not  required  to  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  !  In 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  it  is  said  that 
these  street- dogs  came  and  licked  the  beggar's 
sores  (Lk  16''").  This  is  an  aggravation  rather  than 
an  alleviation  of  Lazarus*  suffering.  It  shows  his 
destitute  and  defenceless  condition,  that  he  could 
not  even  keep  the  dogs  away !  ^  A  diminutive  form 
of  ict/wv,  viz.  Kxjvdpiov^  occurs  in  the  story  of  the 
Syro-Phcenician  woman.  *It  is  not  right,  said  the 
Master,  '  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it 
to  dogs.'  *Yea,  Lord,*  replied  the  woman,  *yet 
the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their 
masters'  table '  (Mt  IS^^'-,  Mk  7^').  Boc^iart  treats 
the  diminutive  Kvydpu»  as  doubling  the  contempt 
inherent  in  the  word.  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
woman's  reply  that  the  dogs  in  Question  are  kept 
within  the  house ;  they  are  houseiiold  i>ets.  Tris- 
tram says  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
pet  of  a  puppy  taken  from  among  the  pariah  dogs 
{Nat,  Hist,  p.  80).     Probably  the   Kivdoia  were 

Euppies  which  had  been  taken  into  Jewisli  house- 
olas  as  pets  in  a  similar  way.    The  word  is  not 
intended  to  add  to  the  harshness  of  our  Lord's 
saying ;  the  woman  saw  in  it  her  ground  for  appeal. 
BwUie  (xotpost  not  Ss)  appear  in  the  story  of  the 
Gadarene  demoniac  (Mt  S^^-,  Mk  5^^-,  Lk  S^-), 

*  The  fact  that  swine  were  kept  in  Palestine  at  all 
is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  *(0. 
Holtzmann).  Cf.  Lv  IV,  Dt  \4\  Is  65<.  The 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  was  much 
under  Gentile  influence.  The  Prodigal  Son  is  put  to 
tend  swine.  The  nature  of  the  task  is  evidence  at 
once  of  the  difference  between  his  home  and  the 
far  country,  and  of  the  want  and  degradation  into 
which  he  has  fallen  (Lk  15*^')  The  only  further 
reference  to  swine  is  the  saying,  *  Cast  not  your 
pearls  before  swine*  (Mt  7®),  in  which  our  Lord 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  tact  in  religious  work. 

ii.  Wild  animals.— 1.  Orjploy,  the  general  word 
for  tcilU  beaut,  is  foimd  in  the  Gospels  only  once. 
Mk  P^  tells  us  that  during  the  Temptation  our 
Lord  was  vnth.  the  wild  l^easts.  Thomson  says 
that '  though  there  are  now  no  lions  (in  Palestine), 
wolves,  leopards,  and  panthers  still  prowl  about  the 
wild  wadys*  {Land  and  Book,  *  Central  Palestine,* 
p.  594).  'In  the  age  of  Jesus,  the  chief  beast  of 
prey  in  Palestine  was,  as  to-day,  the  jackal. 
Mark's  addition  indicates  Jesus'  complete  sever- 
ance from  human  society*  (O.  Holtzmann,  Life  of 
Jesus,  p.  143  f.). 

The  word  ^r^tv  Is  now  to  be  found  in  the  second  of  the  five 
new  Sayings  recently  recovered  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt : 
"The  birds  of  the  air  and  whatever  of  the  beasts  are  on  the 
earth  or  under  it  are  they  who  draw  us  into  the  kingdom.' 

•  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  pariah  dogs  have  degene- 
rated from  the  sheep-dog^s  than  that  the  latter  have  developed 
from  the  former. 
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Here  the  word  is  not  oonflned  to  '  beasts  of  prey ' ;  it  stands  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  wild  animals.  There  is  a  similar  use  of 
tile  word  in  a  saying  of  our  Lord  as  given  by  Justin  Mart>T : 
'  Be  not  anxious  as  to  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  put  on : 
are  ye  not  much  better  than  the  birds  and  the  beasts? '  (1  ApoL 
161  These  considerations  support  the  conclusion  that  St.  Mark's 
addition  does  not  imply  physical  dan^r,  but  is  rather  intended 
to  suggest  that  our  Lord  was  alone  with  Nature. 

Two  beasts  of  prey  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Gk)8pels  are  the  fox  {dXwmj^)  and  the  wolf  (Xi^iros). 
The  foz»  which  has  at  least  a  hole  to  live  in,  is 
contrasted  with  the  homeless  Son  of  Man  (Mt  8^, 
Lk  9").  In  Lk  13*»  our  Lord  sneaks  of  Herod  as 
'  that  fox. *  The  canning  and  perhaps  the  cowardice 
of  the  animal  are  the  basis  of  the  comparison. 

*  The  name/  says  O.  Holtzmann,  '  must  have  been 
given  to  Herod  because  he  was  inimical,  yet,  not 
daring  to  make  any  open  attack,  timidly  prowled 
abont  until  he  found  an  opportimity  to  murder  in 
secret'  {Life  of  JcsuSy  p.  364). 

The  wolf  is  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with 
or  in  contrast  to  sheep.  The  wolf  is  the  chief 
enemy  against  which  the  shepherd  has  to  guard 
his  flock.  '  A  single  wolf,'  says  Tristram,  *  is  far 
more  destructive  than  a  whole  pack  of  jackals' 
{Nat,  Hist.  p.  153).  Eastern  snepherds  employ 
dogs  (if  they  employ  them  at  all)  not  to  help  in 
herding  the  sheep,  out  to  ward  off  wolves.  In 
contrast  to  the  hireling,  the  Good  Shepherd  faces 
the  wolf  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life  (Jn  10^'). 
False  prophets  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  (Mt 
7").  The  contrast  between  outward  profession 
and  inward  character  could  not  be  more  vividly 
expressed.  The  same  antithesis  is  used  by  our 
Lord  to  portray  the  contrast  between  the  Church 
and  the  world,  between  the  i>atient  non-resistance 
of  the  one  and  the  brutal  violence  of  the  other. 
The  disciples  are  sent  forth  as  sheep  (Lk.  as  lambs) 
into  the  midst  of  wolves  (Mt  10»«,  Lk  10»). 

2.  The  general  term  for  tcild  birds  is  rd  Tcreipd, 

*  the  birdflt'  often  rd  irereiyd  toO  oCpayoG,  *  the  birds 
of  heaven.'  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount :  '  Consider  the  birds :  they  do  not  sow, 
nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams'  (Mt  6^';  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Lk  12^,  the  reading  is  xdpaKas, 
'ravens,*  which,  however,  are  themselves  called 
rercufd  at  the  end  of  the  verse).  Dean  Stanley 
says  that  the  birds  most  in  evidence  round 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  partridges  and  pigeons. 
Finches  and  bulbuls  are  also  abundant,  accord- 
ing to  Thomson.  For  the  doctrine  of  providence 
involved  in  this  and  similar  sayings  of^our  Lord, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  §  iv.  Like  the 
foxes,  the  birds  are  contrasted  with  the  Son  of 
Man ;  they  have  nests,  while  He  hath  not  where 
to  lay  His  head  (Mt  8'*.  Lk  9»).  The  birds  appear 
in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  where  they  pick  up 
the  seed  that  falls  by  the  wayside  (Mt  13\  Mk  4^ 
Lk  8').  No  doubt  the  fields  roimd  the  lake,  with 
the  birds  busy  upon  them,  could  be  seen  from  the 
place  where  Jesus  stood  to  teach  the  people.  Prob- 
ably the  parable  was  spoken  early  in  the  year. 
The  parable  of  the  Mustard  S€^  also  introduces 
the  birds,  which  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
of  the  full-grown  tree  (xMt  13«  Mk  4»  Lk  13"). 
Here  the  imagery  seems  to  be  drawn  from  Dn 
4"-*\  where  the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is 
likened  to  a  tree  '  upon  whose  branches  the  birds 
of  the  heavens  had  their  habitations.'  Daniel 
interprets  the  tree  to  represent  the  greatness  of 
Nebuchadrezzar's  dominion,  which  is  to  reach  to 
the  end  of  the  earth.  The  description  in  the 
parable  carries  witli  it  the  same  implication  with 
regard  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  one 
other  reference  to  *  the  birds '  in  Lk  12®*  *  How 
much  better  are  ye  than  the  birds  ! ' 

The  following  ptirticular  wild  birds  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels : — dove  (pigeon),  eagle,  raven, 
sparrow,  turtle-dove. 
VOL.  I.— 5 


In  all  four  Grospels  the  dove  appears  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  our  Lord's  Baptism. 
In  Mt  3*'  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descending 
in  the  form  of  a  dove  {uxrel  repc<rrepdv)  seems  to 
have  been  granted  to  all  present  at  the  Baptism. 
In  Mk  P®  and  Lk  3"  the  vision  is  apparently 
addressed  more  especially  to  Jesus  Himself.  In 
Jn  l^  it  is  a  sign  given  to  John  the  Baptist.  In 
the  story  of  the  Creation,  a  metaphor  from  bird -life 
is  employed  to  describe  the  Spirit  of  God  fluttering 
(RVm  'brooding')  over  the  waters  (Gn  P).  The 
same  Spirit  rests  on  the  Saviour  with  whom  begins 
God's  new  creation.  But  the  mention  of  the  dove 
naturally  carries  us  back  to  the  story  of  the  Flood 
(Gn  8").  For  Jesus  the  dove  with  olive-leaf  after 
the  Flood  is  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit  (A.  B.  Bruce 
in  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  on  Mt  3^'). 
The  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove  typifies  the 
hope  of  the  gospel,  peace  between  man  and  God. 
In  cleansing  the  Temple -court  our  Lord  came 
upon  them  that  sold  doves  for  sacrifice.  It  is  to 
these  dove -sellers  that  the  words  in  Jn  2^*  are 
addressed,  'Take  these  things  hence.'  The  cattle 
can  be  driven  out :  the  doves  must  be  carried  out. 
This  detail,  which  is  perfectly  natural,  is  recorded 
only  in  John,  who  consequently  mentions  •  doves ' 
twice  (Jn  2^*-"),  while  Matthew  and  Mark  have 
only  one  reference  each  (Mt  21",  Mk  11"). 

The  word  Tepurrepd  is  used  in  the  LXX  where 
the  EV  reads  'pigeon'  as  well  as  where  it  reads 
*dove.'  The  same  bird  is  probably  meant  b}'  the 
two  English  words.  But  in  the  directions  for 
sacrifice  in  Leviticus,  the  word  'pigeon'  is  regu- 
larly used,  and  in  Lk  2**  Teptcrepd  is  translated 
'pigeon,'  though  elsewhere  in  tlie  Gospels  it  is 
rendered  'dove.*  In  Lv  12*  a  poor  woman,  *  if  she 
be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  shall  bring  two  turtles 
or  two  young  pigeons.'  The  mother  of  Jesus 
brings  the  poor  woman's  sacrifice. 

To  the  ancients  the  dove  symbolized  purity 
(Aristotle  mentions  the  chastity  of  the  dove),  and 
this  fact  perhaps  made  birds  of  this  class  suitable 
for  sacrifice.  The  only  other  reference  to  the  dove 
in  the  Gospels  is  foimd  in  Mt  10",  where  the  dis- 
ciples are  bidden  to  be  as  pure  (dic^patot)  as  doves, 
a  command  which  St.  Paul  echoes  in  lio  16^  and 
Ph2» 

The  turtle-doTe  {rpvyup)  b  mentioned  only  in 
the  quotation  from  Lv  12*  in  Lk  2^.  There  are 
three  species  of  turtle-doves  in  Palestine.  The  col- 
lared turtle  {T,  risorius)  is  the  largest,  and  fre- 
quents the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  palm 
turtle  {T,  Senegalensis)  *  resorts  much  to  the 
gardens  and  enclosures  of  Jerusalem.'  'It  is 
very  familiar  and  confiding  in  man,  and  is  never 
molested.'  The  common  turtle  {T.  auritus)  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  three  species. 

The  eagle  {derds)  is  the  subject  of  a  proverbial 
saying  recorded  in  Mt  24®l|Lk  17*^  'where  the 
carcass  is,  there  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.'  According  to  Post,  there  are  four  kinds 
of  vultures  and  eight  kinds  of  eagles  to  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Here  the  term  'eagle'  is 
generic.  Thomson  describes  the  eagles'  flight  as 
majestic,  and  their  eyesight  and,  apparently,  sense 
of  smell,  are  both  extremely  keen. 

The  exact  force  of  the  above  8a>ing  is  hard  to  determine. 
Some  old  commentators,  following  the  Fathers,  take  it  to  refer 
to  *  the  conflux  of  the  godly  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
Oospel'  (Master  TrappX  More  modem  exegesis  regards  the 
pasmge  as  hinting  at  the  gathering  of  the  Roman  eagles  round 
the  moribund  Jewish  nation.  But  Bengel  rightly  observes  that 
in  Mt  24  the  reference  of  v.%  goes  back  to  the  false  prophets 
and  false  Christs  of  v.^.  In  the  decay  of  Judaism  as  a  rvUgious 
faith,  such  men  will  find  their  opportunity,  and  will  turn  popu- 
lar fanaticism  to  their  own  profit.  In  Matthew  the  proverb  is 
perfectly  general  in  form,  and  is  capable  of  wider  application. 
National  ruin  and  feverish  religiosity  go  hand  in  hand.  False 
Messianism  marked  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jews  in  ^.d.  135  ; 
and  when  the  barbarians  laid  siege  to  Rome  in  408,  even  a  Pope 
consented  to  resort  to  Etruscan  magic  rites !  (Milman,  L<U%n 
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Christianity,  L  126X  In  Lk  173?  the  'wheresoever'  becomes 
*  where/  ana  the  saving  is  in  answer  to  a  definite  question 
regudinff  the  signs  that  are  to  mark  the  sudden  return  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Here  it  is  diflScult  not  to  interpret  the  eagles  of 
the  Roman  standards.  For  St.  Luke  evidently  does  not  take 
the  saying  as  a  statement  of  a  general  law.  The  Matthsean 
form  and  position  give  the  more  attractive  interpretation. 

The  rayen  {icdpa^)  is  mentioned  only  in  Lk  12^, 
'Consider  the  ravens  how  they  neither  sow  nor 
reap.'  The  parallel  Mt  6»  reads,  'birds.'  The 
whole  passage  and  the  force  of  Luke'et  change  will 
be  considered  in  §  iv.  The  term  '  raven '  includes 
the  numerous  tribes  of  crows.  Tristram  mentions 
eight  different  species  as  common  in  Palestine. 
God's  care  for  the  ravens  is  twice  mentioned  in 
OT  (Job  38",  Ps  147').  These  passages  may  have 
influenced  Luke,  if  he  changed  'birds  into 
'ravens.'  Again,  they  ma^  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  our  Lord,  if  Luke  gives  the  original  form 
of  the  saying. 

The  sparrow  {<rrpov$lop)  is  twice  mentioned  in 
sayings  recorded  both  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  In 
Mt  1^  we  read,  '  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing?'  and  in  Lk  12"  'Are  not  five  sparrows 
sold  for  two  farthings  ? '  In  Tatian's  Diatessaron 
the  words  in  tabemat '  in  the  oookshop,'  are  added. 
Doubtless  we  have  here  the  prices  current  in 
popular  eating-houses  in  the  tmie  of  our  Lord. 
'  Sparrows,  two  a  farthing ;  five  a  halfpenny.'  In 
Mt  10^  and  Lk  12^  our  Lord  adds,  '  Ye  are  much 
more  worth  than  many  sparrows.'  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  references  to  sparrows  and  of 
their  bearing  on  our  Lord's  teaching,  we  must 
again  refer  our  readers  to  §  iv. 

8.  For  Jishf  three  words  are  used,  Ix^^t*  Ix^^^^oy, 
and  6\//dpiop,  The  latter  term  is  confined  to  John. 
In  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  Synoptics 
speak  of  'two  fishes'  {8ih  Miias,  Mt  14"- »,  Mk 
6^-  "•  *»,  Lk  9"- ").  The  parallel  narrative  in  John 
reads  S6o  6^(£pca,  which  is  also  translated  'two 
fishes '  ( Jn  6»-  ").     But  while  the  Syn.  IxOCs  is  a 

general  term,  dif/dpioy,  says  E^dersheim,  '  refers,  no 
oubt,  to  those  small  fishes  (probably  a  kind  of 
sardine)  of  which  millions  were  caught  in  the  lake, 
and  which,  dried  and  salted,  would  form  the  most 
common  savoury,  with  bread,  for  the  fisher-popula- 
tion along  the  shore '  {Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah f  i.  682).  The  parable  of  the  Drag-net  (Mt 
1347-flo)  ig  taken  from  the  life  of  the  Galilsean  fi^her- 
folk.  But  this  definite  meaning  of  6rf/dpiov  cannot 
always  be  maintained :  for  in  John's  narrative  of 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  dyf/dpiov  and 
IxOin  are  interchanged  as  equivalents  {drf/dpiop,  Jn 
219.10.18.  iy^0i^^  vv.*'^-").  Jesus  says  to  the  dis- 
ciples, '  Bring  of  the  fish  {drfmpluy)  which  ye  have 
now  caught.  Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  dragged 
the  net  to  shore  full  of  great  fishes '  {IxOOutp).  Both 
in  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  multiplication 
of  loaves  and  fishes  and  in  His  post-resurrection 
appearance  by  the  lake,  our  Lord  makes  use  of  the 
disciples'  own  resources,  while  adding  to  them 
something  of  His  own.  In  the  similar  miracle 
recorded  in  Lk  5,  Ix^^  is  the  word  used  (w.'-'). 
AVhcu  narrating  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand, 
both  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  a  few  small 
fishes  (6\lya  IxO^Sia,  Mt  16**,  Mk  8').  These  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  6\//dpia  of  Jn  6.  In  Mt 
IS'' /x^«^5  reappears.  The  remaining  references  to 
fish  do  not  require  much  comment.  Mt  11^  is 
concerned  with  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth. 
This  passage  contains  the  only  reference  to  line- 
fishing  in  the  Gospels :  '  Cast  a  hook  and  take  the 
first  fish  {IxO^)  that  cometh  up.'  In  Lk  24*^  we 
read  that  our  Lord  convinced  the  disciples  of  the 
reality  of  His  resurrection  by  eating  before  them  a 
piece  of  cooked  fish  {lx^6os  dirroO  fUpos).  In  Mt 
7*«l|Lk  11"  the  word  IxBijs,  'fish,' is  found  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  In  Matthew  the  passage  runs 
thus  :  'What  man  is  there  among  you  who,  if  his 


son  ask  for  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone  ?  or  if  he 
ask  for  fish,  will  give  him  a  serpent  ? '  Here  fish  and 
bread  are  the  subject  of  joint  reference,  as  in  the 
narratives  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  and  four 
thousands.  Bread  and  fish  are  clearly  the  custo- 
mary diet  of  the  common  people  of  Galilee,  and  in 
the  form  of  these  questions,  as  in  so  many  other 
details,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  closely  reflects  the 
daily  life  of  His  countrymen. 

In  the  Catacombs  the  fi^i^ure  of  a  fish  was  often 
used  as  a  symbol  of  Christ.  The  letters  which 
make  up  Ix^Ot  form  the  initial  letters  of  'Ii^roDs 
Xpurrbs  Geou  Tt6t  Ztar^p,  so  that  the  word  served  as 
a  summary  of  the  faitn.    See  art.  Christ  in  Art. 

i.  The  general  word  for  serpent  {6<fns)  occurs 
7  times  in  the  Gospels.  No  human  father  will 
give  his  son  a  serpent  as  a  substitute  for  fish  (Mt 
7^^  Lk  11").  Some  small  reptile  as  common  as  the 
scorpion  must  be  meant,  as  Luke  twice  (10^'  11*') 
couples  scorpions  and  serpents  (6^is).  The  dis- 
ciples are  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents  [or  'as  the 
serpent,'  reading  6  64>ts  for  ol  ^it:  the  sense  is 
the  same  in  either  case]  (Mt  10*').  The  ideal  of 
discipleship  is  a  combination  of  the  prudence  of  the 
ser])ent  with  the  guilelessness  of  doves.  As  in  the 
saying  about  not  casting  one's  pearls  before  swine, 
our  Lord  here  condemns  recklessness  and  tactless- 
ness in  religious  work.  '  Religion  without  policy 
is  too  simple  to  be  safe :  Policy  without  religion 
b  too  subtle  to  be  good '  (Trapp).  In  Mt  23**  the 
word  '  serpents '  is  applied  to  the  Pharisees. 

In  the  later  appendix  to  Mark's  Gospel,  power  to  take  up 
serpents  is  numbered  among  the  signs  that  are  to  follow  faith 
in  Christ  (1618>.  The  passage  is  paralleled  in  Lk  10»  'Behold, 
I  have  given  you  power  to  treadf  upon  serpents  and  scorpions, 
and  upon  aU  the  might  of  the  evil  one.'  wH  here  note  a  refer- 
ence to  Vb  911S  *  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder.' 
Possibly  the  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  metaphorically,  and 
the  'serpents'  are  to  be  explained  by  the  might  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  words,  however,  find  a  more  literal  fulfilment  in  St. 
Paul's  experience  at  HeliU  (Ac  28*- «). 

The  Yiper  {fx^Sua)  is  referred  to  only  in  the 
phrase  yevir^fmra  ix^dpuv,  'offspring  of  vipers, |  and 
the  phrase  is  applied  only  to  scrib^  and  Pharisees. 
John  the  Baptist  thus  aadressed  the  Pharisees  that 
came  to  his  baptism,  '  O  ofispring  of  vipers,  who 
hath  wamedyou  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?' 
(Mt  3',  Lk  3^).  According  to  Mt,  our  Lord  on 
two  occasions  adopted  the  same  mode  of  address 
(Mt  12**  23").  Sand- vipers  about  1  foot  long  are 
common  in  Palestine.  The  young  are  said  to  feed 
upon  the  mother.  But  the  force  of  the  phrase, 
Bochart  observes,  is  not  to  be  derived  from  an^ 
such  special  characteristic;  the  sense  implied  is 
simply  'bad  sons  of  bad  fathers.'  This  comment 
satisfactoiily  interprets  Mt  23** :  but  perliaps  we 
may  read  a  little  more  into  the  phrase.  The  words 
of  John  the  Baptist  suggest  the  familiar  picture  of 
vipers  roused  from  torpor  into  activity  by  the  ap- 
proach of  heat  (cf.  Ac  28*).  In  Mt  12*»  the  phrase 
receives  added  point  from  the  fact  that  the  Phari- 
sees have  just  been  attempting  to  poison  the  popular 
mind  against  Christ  by  suggesting  that  the  miracles 
were  the  work  of  Beelzeoub ;  there  is  something 
spiteful  and  venomous  about  their  attacks  on  our 
lA)rd. 

5.  ScoFpions  {ffKopwios),  wliich  we  are  told  may  be 
found  under  every  third  stone  in  Palestine,  are 
twice  mentioned  in  Luke.  The  disciples  are  to 
tread  on  scorpions  with  impunity  (Lk  lO^*).  How- 
ever we  interpret  the  passage,  tlie  addition  of 
'  scorpion '  seems  to  imply  that  the  disciples  are  to 
be  protected  against  some  small,  frequent,  and  at 
the  same  time  serious  danger.  The  other  refer- 
ence is  in  Lk  IV\  If  a  son  asks  for  an  egg,  the 
father  will  not  give  him  a  scorpion.  In  both 
passages  the  scorpion  and  the  serpent  are  men- 
tioned together,  oeing  common  objects  of  the 
country  in  Palestine.  The  scorpion  at  rest  is  said 
closely  to  resemble  an  egg  in  appearance. 
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6.  Tlio  sorin  (aKur\^i)  is  mentioned  tnlj  in 
9"  in  tliB  phrase  'where  their  worm  Jieth  nol, 
description  of  Gehenna  based  on  the  lost  verse  of 
Itaiah  (ae»]. 

In  theTB  the  vcnc  ippanS  llmo.  Hk  D"  '<<^«,  ind  then 
taKaiethlBe  irnprcuivE  U  tbe  ^petition :  WH,  hnwever.  reuln 
onlf  0".  WbeUiet  litenlly  nr  nieuphoricsLly  undencood,  tfae 
phnn  Diiut  pot  be  tukm  u  tlif  IjuLb  oI  ■  Chrlniui  doctrine  ot 
lutun  ntributlofL  The  worm  doe*  not  Rtand  for  remone :  It  la 
simply  part  of  ■  picture  ot  complete  ^yiic^  corruption.     A 

hie  life :  the  purt  luu  to  be  ncnflced  to  nve  the  whole.    TTjc 
nine  law  at  HcriUcc,  Mya  Christ,  bold*  |;oad  in  the  apiritul 

7.  Of  imccta  the  bee  ia  indirectly  referred  to, 
while  the  gnat,  the  locuHt,  and  the  moth  nre  all 
iiientioned.  In  Lk  24",  the  Western  Text  saya  the 
disciples  gave  our  Lord  part  of  a  iMfll'  honeycoiub 
(dwi  nf\iairiou  Kriplov),  i.e.  tlie  product  of  hiveu  bees. 
JoliD  the  Baptist,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  on  wild 
rock  honey,  i.e.  honey  deiKiaited  in  cleftti  of  the 
rock  by  wild  bees ;  this  honey  was  often  very 
diHicult  to  get. 

Bees,  wild  and  hived,  are  very  common  in  Pales- 
tine. Tristram  iNal.  Hut.  p.  325)  says;  'Many 
of  the  Etedonin  obtain  their  subsistent'C  by  bee- 
hantinc,  bringing  into  Jerusalem  skins  and  jars  of 
the  wild  honey  on  wbicli  John  the  Baptist  fed.' 
Bee- keeping  is  much  practieed,  especially  in  Galilee. 
The  hives  are  very  simple  in  constmction  ;  being 
'  large  tubes  of  sun-dried  mad,  about  8  inches  in 
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out  a  gnat  with  scrupulous  core,  while  they  will 
swallow  a  cameL  They  are  careful  to  tithe  mint, 
but  they  f^l  to  do  justice.  The  Pharisees  may 
have  adopted  a  practice  which  is  still  in  use  among 
the  firalinuuiB,  viz.  of  drinkine  through  niimlin  in 
order  to  avoid  swallowing  any  fly  ot  insect  present 
in  the  water. 

IiOODBta  [itpliti)  formed  part  of  the  food  of  John 
the  Baptist  [Mt  3^,  Mk  I'').  The  L.XX  uses  itpL, 
for  the  third  of  the  four  kinds  of  edible  locusts 
mentioned  in  Lv  ll'^.  They  formed  a  common 
articleof  diet  in  Palestine,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
alter  the  text,  a^  one  or  two  MSS  have  done,  read- 
ing .^irpliet.  'cakes-' 

Themoth(<r4i)LBnientioneda»disfigiiringearth]y 
treasnjBsfMta'"'"  Lk  1*").  Thecommon  clothes- 
moth  is  meant,  of  which  there  are  many  species  in 
Palestine.  '  In  this  warm  climate  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  gnard  against  their  ravages'  (Post). 
There  is  an  indirect  reference  to  the  saying  of 
Jesua  in  J  a  5*. 

B.  A  iponje  {irir*w«)  full  of  vinegar  was  offered 
to  our  Lord  on  the  cross  (Mt  27").  lOf  sponges,  the 
finest  in  textureand  the  most  valued  is  the  Turkish 
■or  Levant  sponge.  The  sponge -liaheriea  of  the 
Mediterranean  have  always  been  and  still  are  very 
■considerable.  For  the  method  of  diving  for  sixinges 
see  Post  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  6I2^ 

iii.  The  place  of  animals  in  the  life  of  out) 
Lord. — In  this  connexion  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  point  out  that  the  part  played  by  animals  in 
many  of  the  incidents  in  which  their  presence  is 
recorded,  serves  to  emphasize  thehamility  of  Jesus. 
The  two  younc  pigeons  which  Man-  brings  as  an 
offering  when  she  presents  Jesus  in  the  Temple  (Lk 
e  a  mark  of  her  poverty.     Jesus  belonged  to 


descent  of  the  dove  at  His  baptism,  is  conGrmed  at 
the  clone  by  the  fact  that  He  rode  into  Jerusalem 
(Mt  2l'"'i)  not  on  the  warrior's  horse,  but  on  the 
ass,  which,  as  prophecy  foretold,  was  to  be  a  sign 
ct  the  lowliness  of  the  cr~""~  ~  •'--=-' 
iv,  Tbe 


ov  R  Lord.  — We  have  reserved  for  discussion  under 
this  head  the  imagery  drawn  from  pastoral  life  in 
which  Jesus  describea  His  own  mission,  and  the 
doctrine  of  providence  nnfolded  more  especially  in 
His  sayings  about  the  birds  of  tlie  air. 

1.  Our  Lord's  mUsion  iltitatrated. — (a)  Jesus  con- 
fined His  earthly  ministry  to  '  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel'  (Mt  15«).  When  He  sent  forth 
the  Twelve  on  a  preaching  tour.  He  bade  them 
olwerve  the  same  limits  (Sit  10").  We  need  not 
suppose  from  this  phrase  that  the  work  of  Jesus 
embraced  only  the  outcasts  of  Israel.  'The  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  de'icribes  the  nation 
as  a  whole  [grammatically  tlie  words  '  of  the  house 
of  Israel'  (ariau  T.)  are  best  taken  as  a  defining 
genitive,  i.e.  '  the  lost  sheep  who  are  the  house  of 
Israel'].  The  very  slk'ht  of  a  Galilean  crowd 
touched  the  heart  of  Jesus,  for  they  were  like 
worried  and  scattered  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd 
(Mt  9^,  Mk  6"|.  In  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  the  spiritual 
condition  of  His  countrymen  agreed  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  shepherdless  i)eopie  given  in  Ezk 
34.  More  particularly  the  Jews  needed  guidance 
in  their  national  and  religious  aspirations.  They 
had  mistaken  alike  the  character  of  the  coming 
Messiah  and  the  nature  of  the  coming  kingdom. 
The  hope  to  re-establish  by  force  the  throne  of 
David  made  the  people  the  helpless  victims  of 
political  agitators  like  Judas  the  Gaulonite  (Ac 
5"),  and  led  at  length  to  the  chastisement  indicted 


difficult,  but  it  may  in  juirt  be  understood,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  view  given  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  of 
Che  nation  as  a  shepherdless  flock.  Jesus  speaks  of 
Himself  as  the  door  of  the  sheep,  through  wliich  if 
a  man  enters,  he  shall  be  saved  (vv.'>  ■).  The  only 
hope  of  salvation  for  the  Jews  lay  in  their  realizing, 
through  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  tnat  God's  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.  Those  who  olTered  tliem- 
selvcH  as  leaders  before  Clirist,  and  who  proposed 
to  subdue  Ifome  by  arms,  were  thieves  and  robbers 
who  came  only  to  steal  and  destroy  (vv.'- ").  The 
best  comment  on  these  thieves  and  robbers,  and 
their  treatment  of  those  helpless  sheep,  the  house 


of  Israel,  is  perhaps  Josephi 
above  mentioned— 

'Then,  wu  one  Judjia  ■  Oi 

rhariaee,  becune  E«id^ 


uf  the  Judas 


hapirineas  uid  wcnrity  ror  what  tbev  poneaBHl,  uid  an  unired 
enjoyment  td  ji  nilt  snater  ffood,  which  wu  tiut  ol  Uie  honour 
una  glory  tbey  woaU  thereby  aniulrt  lor  nugnw'niltv.  .  .  . 
All  aorta  ot  mialortune*  bIbo  apruig  htm  theso  men,  And  th« 
nattonwuliifiKted  will)  tU( doctrine  (a  on  Incredible  deftree: 
one  violent  war  cuna  upon  u*  klCer  anotfaer.  uid  we  loat  our 
friends,  who  used  to  allcvlata  obi  pilna ;  Ihm  vitre  aim  very 
ffraU  roUfruf  and  nvnian  qf  «cr  pr1iici]mi  mm.  Thit  vaa 
deni  in  pntenet  q^  Ihr  yuWe  velfare,  but  in  natity  /mm  IA> 
topu  Strata  <<itIt«MMlVw'(Joa.  Jnt.  xvm.  L  U 

If  Barabbas  was  one  of  these  robbers  (cf,  Jn  18" 
with  IC),  the  fact  that  the  Jews  chose  Barabbaa 
in  preference  U>  the  Good  Shepherd  shows  the  be- 
wildennent  of  the  popular  mind,  which  led  Jesus 
to  compare  the  house  of  Israel  to  lost  sheep.  Jesus 
further  describes  Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
contrast  to  the  hirelings,  who  care  nothing  for  the 
sheep  (Jn  lO"'  ").  If  the  thieves  and  robbers  be- 
token [Kititical  agitators  like  Itarabbas  and  Judas, 
'  the  hirelings '  are  probably  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  ttie  shepherds  wlio,  in  the  words  of 
Exekiel,    'feil   themselves  and   did   not  feed    the 

The  inteipretation  here  suggested  is  not  usually 
adopted.  Godet.  for  example,  understands  the 
thieves  and  robbers  to  be  the  Pharisees.  The  wolf 
(v.*^)  he  takes  as  a  further  Kymbol  of  the  same 
party,  the  hirelings  beiu';  the  scribes  and  priest'*, 
ivhoiu  cotvardica    kept  from   opiNising  Pliarisaio 
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domination.  This  latter  interpretation  fits  in  well 
with  the  context,  i.e.  with  ch.  9  (see  Godet,  St. 
John,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375-397). 

But  without  attempting  to  decide  (juestions  of 
exposition,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  that 
the  imagery  of  the  parable  is  true  to  life. 

*  A  iheep-fold  in  the  East  is  not  a  covered  building-  like  our 
stables,  but  a  mere  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  palisade. 
The  sheep  are  brought  into  it  in  the  evening,  several  flocks 
bein^  generally  assembled  within  it.  The  shepherds,  after  com* 
mittmg  them  to  the  care  of  a  common  keeper,  a  porter,  who  is 
charg^  with  their  safe  keeping  during  the  night,  retire  to  their 
homes.  In  the  morning  they  return,  and  knock  at  the  closely 
barred  door  of  the  enclosure,  which  the  porter  opens.  They 
then  separate  each  his  own  sheep,  by  callmg  them:. and  after 
having  thus  collected  their  flocks,  lead  them  to  the  pastures. 
As  to  robbers,  it  is  by  scaling  the  wall  that  they  peneUrate  into 
the  fold '  (Godet,  I.e.  p.  878). 

The  details  are  confirmed  by  all  Eastern  travel- 
lers. Thus,  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  sheep  in 
distinguishing  between  the  voice  of  the  shepherd 
and  that  of  a  stranger,  Thomson  tells  us  that,  if  a 
stranger  calls,  they  stop,  lift  up  their  heads  in 
alarm  ;  and  if  the  call  is  repeated,  they  turn  and 
flee  from  him.  *  This  is  not  the  fanciful  costume 
of  a  parable,  but  a  simple  fact.  I  have  made  the 
experiment  often  *  (*  Central  Palestine,'  p.  594). 

Godet  cites  '  the  well-known  anecdote  of  a  Scotch  traveller, 
who,  meeting  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  a  shepherd  bringing 
home  his  flock,  changed  garments  with  him,  and  thus  disguised 
proceeded  to  call  the  sheep.  They,  however,  remained  motion- 
less. The  true  shepherd  tnen  raised  his  voice,  when  they  all 
hastened  towards  him,  in  spite  of  hia  strange  garments '  (Le. 
p.  382). 

All  the  sheep  distinguish  the  voice  of  a  shepherd 
from  that  of  a  stranger:  a  shepherd's  own  sheep 
distinguish  his  voice  from  that  of  any  other  shep- 
herd (v.3).  The  practice  of  naming  sheep  {ifnavcT 
Kar*  tvotuLy  v.^)  is  common  in  the  East.  The  picture 
of  the  shepherd  thrusting  his  sheep  out  of  the  en- 
closure (iK^dXr^  V.*,  impTies  the  use  of  a  certain 
amount  of  force)  and  then  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Hock,  is  likewise  a  simple  fact,  and  not 
fanciful  imagery. 

Though  the  lustorical  application  of  the  parable 
in  Jn  10  is  not  easy  to  determine,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  chapter  deals  with  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Churcli  and  to  the  individual  Christian,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  lessons 
that  follow  from  the  fact  that  Christ  is  for  us  the 
door  of  the  sheep  and  the  Good  Shepherd.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  notice  that  in  Jn  10  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole  and 
of  His  disciples  alike  as  sheep  ('  his  own  sheep,'  i.e. 
the  disciples,  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
flocks  in  the  fold,  i.e.  the  Jewish  people),  and  that 
He  compares  His  mission  towards  both  to  the 
work  of  a  shepherd.  These  ideas  are  common  to 
St.  John  ana  the  Synoptists,  and  the  pastoral 
imagery  we  are  considering  links  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  other  three. 

(6)  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Synoptics  our  Lord 
spoke  of  the  people  as  lost  sheep.  But  though  the 
Matthaean  phrase  *  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel '  applies  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  parable 
of  the  Last  Sheep  in  Mt  18*^*  is  a  defence  of 
Christ's  view  of  cnildren,  and  in  Lk  15*"*  (where 
alone  in  Luke  the  word  wpd^arov  is  used)  a  similar 
parable  forms  an  answer  to  the  criticism  of  the 
I^harisees,  who  could  not  understand  our  Lord's 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  In  a  sense  all 
the  Jews  were  like  lost  sheep ;  in  a  very  special 
sense  the  comparison  applied  to  these  social  out- 
casts. '  No  animals  are  more  helpless  than  sheep 
that  have  strayed  from  the  flock :  they  become 
utterly  bewildered,  for  sheep  are  singularly  desti- 
tute of  the  bump  of  locality.  They  have  to  be 
brought  back '  (Thomson).  The  figure  of  the  lost 
sheep  illustrates  to  some  extent  the  character  of 
the  publicans  and  sinners.  In  the  East,  says 
Thomson,  the  sheep  have  to  be  taught  to  follow  I 


the  shepherd  :  they  would  othervvise  leave  the 
pasture  lands  and  stray  into  the  corn-fields. 
Naturally  some  sheep  follow  the  shepherd  closely, 
while  others  straggle  and  have  to  be  recalled  to 
the  nath  by  means  of  the  crook.  So  a  lost  and 
wanaering  sheep  is  an  ill-trained  and  troublesome 
one.  But  the  main  point  of  the  parable  is  the 
action  of  the  shepherd,  who  would  regard  it  as 
part  of  his  ordinary  duty  to  seek  the  lost.  Thouf^h 
Jesus  does  not  call  Himself  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
the  Synoptics,  yet  the  parable  recorded  in  Mt.  and 
L^.  shows  us  how  naturally  He  came  to  compare 
His  ministry  to  the  work  of  a  shepherd,  and  now 
He  used  the  comparison  to  justify  His  friendly 
attitude  to  publicans  and  sinners.  According  to 
Mt  12^"',  our  Lord  also  adduced  an  owner's  care  for 
a  single  sheep  as  a  defence  of  His  healing  a  man 
with  a  withered  hand  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

(c)  If  the  weakness  and  the  helplessness  of  sheep 
supplied  Jesus  with  similes  whereby  to  describe 
the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole,  the  purity  symbol- 
ized by  their  white  wool,  their  harmlessness  and 
patience,  led  Him  to  speak  of  His  own  disciples  in 
similar  terms.  The  disciples  are  sent  forth  as 
sheep  (or  as  lambs)  into  the  midst  of  wolves  (Mt 
10**,  Lk  10* ;  Clem.  Bom.  Ep.  ii.  5).  Christians  are 
to  be  ready  even  to  sufTer  death  without  resist- 
ance, so  at  least  the  epistle  attributed  to  Clement 
interprets  the  saying  (see  above  under  *  lamb '). 

(d)  In  the  Synoptics  the  few  other  passages 
where  the  disciples  are  described  as  sheep  throw 
little  light  on  the  subject.  In  Mt  25  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  are  contrasted  as  sheep  and  goats ; 
but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  character 
of  the  animals  concerned  has  little  to  do  with  the 
comparison.  The  words  *  I  will  smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered'  (quoted 
from  Zee  13'  in  Mt  2e^\  Mk  U^),  serve  only  to 
show  that  the  death  of  Clirist  would  place  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  same  leaderless  bewilderment  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Lord,  marked  the  nation  as  & 
whole.  JBut  in  a  somewhat  difierent  connexion 
(Lk  12*^)  our  Lord  spoke  of  His  disciples  as  a  little 
flock.  After  bidding  them  forego  anxiety  about 
earthly  goods  and  seek  the  kingdom,  our  Lord 
adds,  *  Fear  not,  little  flock  :  for  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'  The  re- 
assunng  words  were  needed,  no  doubt,  because  the 
disciples  were  but  a  little  feeble  band.  But  surely 
the  little  flock  implies  something  as  to  character 
as  well  as  number.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  shepherd 
at  all  times  to  find  suitable  pasture,  and  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  he  has  to  provide  fodder. 
Sheep  cannot  fend  for  themselves.  Similarly  the 
disciples,  intrusting  to  God  the  care  of  their 
earthly  interests,  will  appear  to  the  world  at  once 
foolish  and  inefl'ectual ;  yet  this  little  flock  is  to 
inherit  the  kingdom.  God  chooses  the  weak  things 
of  this  world  (1  Col"). 

Further  references  to  sheep  in  the  Gospels  are 
less  important.  Mt  7^'  speaks  of  the  false  pro- 
phets w'ho  are  sheep  in  appearance  and  wolves  in 
reality,  a  saying  which  also  appears  in  Justin, 
Dial.  35.  In  Jn  21"'-  Peter  is  bidden  to  tend 
(iroifiaiveLv)  Christ's  sheep  (trpoBdriat  *  lambs,'  is 
given  as  a  variant  in  WH).  Here  we  have  in 
germ  the  pastoral  view  of  the  ministerial  oflSce. 
See  art.  Shepherd. 

Jesus'  description  of  Himself  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd laid  hold  from  the  first  of  the  Christian 
imagination.  In  the  NT  Jesus  is  twice  spoken  of 
as  the  Shepherd  (He  13»,  1  P  2»).  In  the  Cata- 
combs no  symbol  of  Christ  is  more  frequent  than 
the  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  See  Christ  in 
Art. 

2.  Our  Lord  illustrates  His  teaching  concerning 
GocTs  providence  by  one  or  two  sayings  about  the 
birds.    He  bids  His  disciples  '  consider  the  birds  of 
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the  air  :  for  they  neitlier  sow  nor  reap  nor  gather 
into  hams ;  yet  your  heavEDly  Father  feedetU 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  bett«rthaji  they  VtMtG"). 
In  conjunction  with  thiK  paswige,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  reference  to  sparrows  in  Mt  lO"- ",  Lk 
IS"-,  '  Arc  not  two  snarrows  fiold  for  a  farthing  T 
jet  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  earth  without 
your  Father,  .  .  .  Fear  not  then  ;  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  majiy  aparrows."  Bochiirt  well  brings 
ont  the  force  of  Luke's  mention  of  '  ravens  '  inBtead 
of  '  birdn  of  the  air,'  ami  ho  rightly  diacems  the 


's  among  the  other  hirds,  to  make  it  clear  that 
God's  providence  is  not  only  concerned  with  hirda 
in  Reneral,  but  even  ext«ndB  to  the  most  worthless 
and  the  niotit  despised  among  hltda  :  so  that  men, 
esjreeially  those  that  believe,  may  tlie  more  cer- 
tainly draw  from  this  fact  tiie  conclusion  that  God 
<are8  for  them,  since  He  will  not  deny  to  those 
who  worship  Him  and  caII  npon  Him,  the  care 
which  He  so  graciously  bestows  on  animals  of  the 
lowest  order. '  Bochart  further  dwells  on  the  harsh 
grating  voice,  the  ogly  block  colour,  and  the  awk- 
ward movements  of  the  raven,  which  make  him  a 
despicable  bird.  Concerning  the  sparrows,  Thom- 
son says  thej  are  *a  tame,  troublesome,  vivacious 
and  impertinent  generation :  they  nestle  just 
where  tfiey  are  not  wanted.  Their  nests  stop  up 
stove-pipes  and  water-gutters  They  are  destroyed 
eagerly  as  a  worthless  nntsanco'  ('Lchanon,' etc., 
p.  59).  Jesns  then  insists  that  the  birds  which 
men  hold  cheap  are  not  untliought  of  by  God  : 
'  OUT  Lord  lias  tanglit  us  that  God  [iroiidently 
caters  for  the  sparrow,  and  Himself  conducts  its 

By  taking  the  references  to  sparrows  and  ravens 
closely  together,  we  may  save  ourselves  from  a 
onesided  interpretation  of  Mt  6'  which  has  found 
favour  with  many.  Thus  O.  Holtzmaun  {Life  of 
Jcsua,  p.  102)  aays  ;  *  With  the  drudgery  and  toil 
of  human  labour,  Jesna  contrasts  the  toilless  life 
of  nature,  in  which  God  feeds  the  raven  and  clothes 
the  lilies.'  A  jiarallel  saying  from  the  Talmud  is 
«it«d  in  Delitiach'a  Jewish  Arlisan  Life,  which 
sutjgesta  the  same  view  of  our  Lord's  teathing. 
'  DuLst  tlion  ever  see  In  all  thy  life,'  says  llahbi 
Simeon,  son  of  Eleazar,  '  a  bird  or  an  animal 
Avorking  at  a  craft !  And  yet  these  creatures, 
Tnade  simply  for  the  purpose  of  serving  me,  gain 
their  living  withont  diHicnlty.  But  I  am  created 
\a  serve  my  Creator :  and  if  those  who  are  created 
to  serve  cun  gain  their  livelihood  without  diffi- 
culty, slmll  not  I,  who  am  tnade  to  nerve  my 
Creator,  earn  mv  living  without  trouble  T '  If  this 
aaying  is  modelled  on  Mt  6",  then  Ilabbi  Simeon 
and  O.  Holtziiiann  seem  to  agree  in  interpreting  our 
Xord's  teaching  to  tlio  efTuct  that  '  the  birds  are 
fed,  without  working ;  surely  we  may  expect  God 
to  feed  us  too,  without  our  toil.'  iiuch  an  inter- 
pretation makes  Mt  fl*  the  magna  charta  of  idle- 
ness. But  tlie  snperiority  of  the  birds  does  not  lie 
in  their  not  working,  but  in  their  not  worrying. 
]f  wo  may  pampliraiie  the  passage,  *  the  birds  do 
liot  engaue  in  any  methodical  toil  i  yet  they  trust 
God  for  daily  food,  and  praise  Him  for  His  cure : 
Inea  are  better  than  birds,  a  superiority  shown  in 
tlie  fa«t  that  men  work  in  an  onlerly  manner  : 
now,  if  God  feeds  the  birds,  which  live  a  hap- 
hazard kind  of  life,  how  much  more  will  He  re- 
ward men's  patient  labour  without  their  needing 
to  be  anxious!'  This  section  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  best  interpreted  by  St,  Peter's  words, 
'costing  all  your  care  (\.e.  your  worries  and 
anxieties)  on  him  ;  for  lie  careth  for  you'  (1  P  fl'), 
or  by  St.  Paul's  lesson  of  cont«ntment  under  all  cir- 
cumstances (Ph  4"'").  Our  daily  wants  are  the 
care  of  God.     The  saying  aboat  the  sparrows  for- 
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bids  us  to  assume  that  dally  needs  will  be  met 
exactly  in  the  way  we  expecL  We  are  not  to 
assume  that  food  and  raiment  will  be  provided 
amply  and  at  all  times.  Privation  and  .luffering 
may  fall  to  men's  lot ;  but  sufTering  even  nnto 
death  is  not  to  be  feared,  because  the  very  death 
of  a  sparrow  is  not  forgotten  before  God- 

Our  Lord'i  tobohins  a«  to  llic  tnut  Ed  Oott'a  pr«vid«nc«, 
which  ntoy  be  ]e«nit  from  the  oniniaJi.  AppeHTS  to  tw  BumniHl 

Onmtcll  uid  HunL  Theyre9tonlli[«1w^ufolloviK7'Jaiu 
nith  (I'e  uk !  who  an  Chow)  thAt  dnw  u>  (lo  the  kinitdoni,  iQ 
the  kJiwdom  <i  In  Hcsven  1  .  .  .  Tnt  lowLi  ot  the  Air,  uid  sll 
bauU  Uuic  HTB  umliir  Iheruth  or  upon  the  earth,  wid  the  Hiha 
ol  the  eeaCtfaeH  Bra  they  which  dnw)  you        


And  It.    (Strive  IheretonT]  to  know  j'DuiKlKesmnd  ye  ihall  be 
vmt  thkt  ye  are  the  aoiu  ot  the  (ainiightr?)  FiLthei 
}-e  nhiU  knaw  that  >f  in  In  (the  dty  ot  Ood !)  and  yi 


eihall  be 
Father;  (and*) 

oltyT).'  The  nrtontion  ot  the  iBving  !■ 'hiyu/qonjertui* 
tt  «CBU  to  be  biued  In  part  on  Job  \v- ".  '  Aik  now  the  I 
—1  Uiey  ehall  teach  thee :  and  the  fowl!  of  the  air  und 
lU  (ell  thee.  Or  epeak  lo  the  earth  iiid  it  ihall  trach 
d  the  Aihs  oi  the  sea  Rhall  declare  unto  thee.'  And  r-hi 
nion  which  the  la^'lnff  is  Inteniled  apparently  to  entoi 
■taud  in  tb«  tDllowTag  vn«e*  lakm  from  the  lanie 


the  hand  ot  the 


wniueht  Uiia  T    rn  who«  hand  ie  the  i 
lould  p 


ing  words  of  a  recent  writer.  '  Jesus  loved  Nature 
as  Nature  :  here  as  everywhere  He  was  in  touoli 
with  the  actual.  Plenty  of  people — from  .'Esop  to 
Mrs.  Gatty — have  mode  or  drawn  parables  from 
Nature,  but  not  like  His,  His  lost  slieep  have  no 
proverbs  :  His  lilies  may  be  dressed  more  charm- 
ingly than  tiolonton,  but  they  have  not  Solomon's 
wisdom  :  and  His  sparrows  are  neither  moralists 
nor  theolociansi  but  spurowa, — two  for  a  farthing, 
stiarrows  chirping  and  Hying  about  and  building 
their  nests.— just  sparrows  I  But  the  least  motion 
which  they  made  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  .  .  , 
Sparrows,  lilies,  loitt  sheep,  hens  and  chickens, 
midnight  stars  and  mountain  winds, —  they  all 
entered  into  His  mind  and  heart,  and  spoke  to  Him 
of  the  character  of  God,  of  His  delight  in  beauty, 
and  His  love'  (T.  II.  Glover). 

LimuTDBa  —  without  atteoi 

Wbllogiaphy.  it  may  be  worth  w „ 

the  preienl  writer  hai  found  helpFul.  Bochart'if  mcrwiwn 
(ed.  Roienniii]ler)lieDcyclDpKlic  Trlrtnuo'a  Walfirnli/ulurv 
oS  tki  Btbit  it  a  lucMt  handy  manual  of  compact  and  accnelbls 

Oriental  tlav«l ;  *.;.  Btonley's 5inili  and  Faietlinr;  Rabinwm'i 
BJW ;  and  llKHiiaoo'B  Land  and  Ue  Baot  [the  latent  edllion 
ot  ThODiBD's  work  in  S  vole,  il  espcciaUy  valuable,  though 
the  intOTTaallcn  ii  widely  acattared  and  u  not  alwayi  eoty 
to  flndj.  The  article*  on  natural  hletory  and  on  ponlcular 
aoimaki  In  Haatinn;  DB  and  Ihe  £ne«i:.  BOt.  maj'  be  eoneulted 
with  advantage.  I3le  etandard  'UveaoIJeaua'  deal  with  the 
rerenncea  to  anhnala  iDddenlally ;  Edenhcim  la  perhapa  the 
fuUeat  and  moat  reliable.  There  are  lome  freah,  though  not 
always  accurate,  abMrvaUona  on  tha  lubjeot  in  the  L{fi  (/ 
Jtrat  by  O.  Uoltmiann,  Ol  the  many  comiaentariee  that  ei- 
pound  Uie  pamffti  in  tile  Ooipels  which  cenceni  our  niUeDC, 
the  pr«*eot  writ«  ha*  tnund  voL  i.  ol  tha  Expo/iloT'i  Dmt 
Tetlament  ('  BynopUra '  by  A.  B.  Bruce, '  St.  John '  bi'  H.  Dodi) 
mDatuKML  H.  G.  WOOD. 

ARIBB.— '  Anise '  is  the  translation  given  in  AV 
and  RVof  dtTjfloi-lMt  SS^I:  tlie  marginal  render- 
ing '  dill '  is  the  correct  one.  The  trae  anise  is  the 
Slant  Pimpintlla  aniiunv,  which  is  quite  distinct 
rom  Anetnnjn  gmveolejis,  the  anise  of  the  Bible. 
By  the  Jews  dill  was  cuttivateil  as  a  garden 
plant,  but  in  Egypt  ami  Southern  Europe,  t  ' "  ' 
it  was  indigenous,  it  is  often  found  growi 
in  tha  comliclds.  It  possesses  valuable 
live  properties,  and  in  the  East  the  seeds  are  eaten 
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is  round,  jointed,  and  striated ;  the  leaves  are 
finely  divided ;  the  flowers,  which  are  small,  are 
yellow  ;  the  fruits  are  brown,  oval,  and  flat. 

In  Mt  23'-®  dill  is  represented  as  subject  to  tithe. 
That  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  provision  of  the 
Law  (Lv  S?**,  Dt  14*^),  and  is  corroborated  by  the 
express  statement  of  the  Mishna  {Manseroth  iv.  6). 
See,  further,  art.  RUE ;  and  cf.  note  by  Nestle 
in  Expos,  Times y  Aug.  1904,  p.  628*'. 

Hugh  Duncan. 

ANNA  ("Ayvo,  Heb.  njn).— When  His  parents 
brought  the  infant  Jesus  to  the  temple  to  present 
Him  to  the  Lord,  two  a^ed  representatives  of  the 
OT  Church  received  Ifim  with  songs  of  praise, 
Simeon  and  Anna  (Lk  S*^*)*  Anna  was  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (v.**), 
which,  though  one  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Dis- 
persion, was  still  represented  in  Palestine.  From 
it  some  beautiful  women  are  said  to  have  been 
chosen  as  wives  for  the  priests  (Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus  the  messiaJij  i.  p.  200).  Anna 
was  a  widow  84  years  of  age  (AV),  or  more  prob- 
ably (RV)  about  105,  as  7  years  of  marriea  life 
followed  by  84  years  of  ^ndowhood  would  make 
her  to  be.  She  was  a  devout  and  saintly  woman, 
worshipping  constantly  in  the  temple,  with  fast- 
ings and  supplications,  night  and  day ;  and,  like 
Deborah  ana  Huldah  of  the  OT,  she  had  prophetic 
gifts.  Her  desire,  like  the  Psalmist's  (Ps  27^,  was 
to  dwell  always  in  the  house  of  God,  though  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  woman  would  be  allowed 
literally  to  dwell  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
Having  entered  the  temple  at  the  same  time  as 
Jesus  was  broucht  in,  she  followed  up  the  song  of 
Simeon  in  similar  strains,  and  spake  of  the  Holy 
Child  *to  all  them  that  were  looking  for  the  re- 
demption of  Jerusalem  *  (v.").  Anna  would  seem 
to  later  times  an  ideal  saint  of  the  cloister,  as  such 
stress  is  laid  on  her  virginity,  her  long  life  of 
widowhood,  and  her  ceaseless  devotions.  Possibly 
her  name  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  name 
Anna,  given  to  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  Protevangelium  of  James. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

ANNAS  ("Ayi'aj,  Heb.  |}o»  J^anan,  Jos.  "Apovos, 
Ananos). — High  priest  of  the  Jews  from  A.D.  6  to 
15,  and  thereafter  exercising  commanding  influ- 
ence through  his  high  ])riestly  rank  and  his  family 
connexions.  The  son  of  one  named  Sethi,  who  is 
otherwise  unknown,  he  was  appointed  high  priest 
by  Quirinius,  probably  in  A.D.  6,  and  exercised 
that  office,  which  involved  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligious headship  of  the  nation,  until  he  was  deposed 
bv  the  procurator  Valerius  Gratus  in  A.D.  15  (Jos. 
Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  2).  The  duration  of  his  rule,  and 
the  fact  that  of  his  sons  no  fewer  than  five  suc- 
ceeded him  at  intervals  in  the  high  priesthood 
(•which  has  never  happened  to  any  otner  of  our 
high  priests'),  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  specially  successful  man  (Ant. 
XX.  ix.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  he  incurred  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  unpopularity  for  which  the 
high  priests  were  proverbial.  In  addition  to  their 
common  faults  of  arrogance  and  injustice,  Annas 
was  notorious  for  his  avarice,  which  found  opjwr- 
tunity  in  the  necessities  of  the  Temple  worshippers. 
It  was  he,  probably,  who  establish^  the  *  bazaars 
of  the  sons  of  Annas'  {MnmhiCth  bine  ffdndn),  a 
Temple  market  for  the  sale  ot  materials  requisite 
for  sacrifices,  either  within  the  Temple  precinct 
(Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  v.  116)  or  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Derenbourc),  the  profits  of  which  enriched 
the  high  priestly  family.  Beyond  this,  the  house 
of  Annas  is  charged  with  the  special  sin  of  *  whis- 
pering' or  hissing  like  vipers,  'which  seems  to 
refer  to  private  influence  on  the  judges,  whereby 
**  morals  were  corrupted,  judgment  perverted,  and 
the  Shekinah  witharawn   from  Israel"'  (Eders- 


heim, Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,   i. 
263). 

Annas  is  referred  to  by  St.  Luke  and  by  St. 
John.  In  Lk  3'  (4n  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas 
and  Caiaphas')  he  is  link^  with  Caiaphas,  who 
alone  was  actually  high  priest  at  the  time  (A.D.  26). 
The  explanation  of  this  is  found  partly  in  the 
fact  that  the  office  having  become  to  some  extent 
the  prerogative  of  a  few  families,  it  had  acquired 
some  degree  of  hereditary  and  indelible  quality, 
and  partly  in  the  unusual  personal  authority  exer- 
cised by  Annas.  The  result  was  that  even  after 
his  deposition  he  continued  to  enjoy  niuch  of  the 
influence,  and  even  to  receive  tlie  title,  of  his 
former  office  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  195  ft'. ;  against 
this  Keim,  I.e.  vi.  36  ff". ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Hdcom.  ad 
Lk  3').  In  like  manner  in  Ac  4*  Annas  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  its  action 
against  the  Apostles,  though  the  actual  president 
was  the  high  priest.    See  Chief  Priests. 

The  only  other  passage  in  which  Annas  is  re- 
ferred to  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  trial  of  Jesus 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  W^^).  The  Evangelist, 
speaking  with  technical  accuracy,  refrains  from 
calling  him  high  priest,  and  assigns  as  a  reason  for 
Jesus  Deing  led  before  Annas  the  relationship  be- 
tween Annas  and  Caiaphas.  The  ex-highpriest 
had  probably  been  the  cnief  instigator  of  the  plot 
against  Jesus,  and  before  him  He  was  brought  not 
for  trial,  but  only  for  an  informal  and  private 
examination  (so  Schiirer,  I.e.  p.  182).  *  The  Lord 
Himself  is  questioned,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
witnesses,  no  adjuration,  no  sentence,  no  sign  of 
any  legal  process '  (Westcott,  ad  loc. ). 

C  A  Scott. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  DEATH.-It'is  certain 
that  we  have  words  from  Jesus  concerning  His 
death ;  for  such  ruthless  criticism  as  that  of 
Schmiedel  {Encyc.  Bihl.  'Gospels'),  who  admits 
only  nine  genuine  sayings  of  the  Master,  is  un- 
critical and  unscientific  These  words  appear  in 
the  Synoptics  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
genuineness  of  the  latter  is  here  assumed,  though 
there  is  a  wide  difterence  in  character  between  it 
and  the  Synoptics. 

The  main  point  in  the  announcements  of  His 
death  by  Jesus  rests  on  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance. Hence  the  chronological  grouping  of  these 
sayings  of  Jesus  must  be  followed.  If  He  spoke 
of  His  death  only  as  a  disappointed  man  after  He 
saw  the  manifest  hate  of  tlie  rulers,  there  would 
be  little  ground  for  claiming  Messianic  conscious- 
ness concerning  His  death  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 
And  the  heart  of  the  whole  problem  turns  on  the 
Messianic  consciousness.  When  did  He  become 
conscious  of  His  death?  Why  did  He  expect  a 
violent  death?  What  did  lie  think  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  His  death?  Was  His  death  a 
voluntary  sacnfice,  or  merely  a  martyr's  crown  ? 
These  and  similar  questions  can  be  answered  only 
by  a  careful  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Christ  s 
own  words  upon  the  subject.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Jesus  put  the  emphasis  in  His  career  on  His 
death  rather  than  on  His  incarnation.  That  is  so 
out  of  the  ordinary  as  at  once  to  challenge  atten- 
tion. Here  is  One  who  came  to  give  life  by  dying. 
That  is  in  deepest  harmony  with  nature,  out  not 
in  harmonv  with  man's  view  of  his  own  life. 

1,  The  first  foreshadotoings. — («)  Jesus  first  ex- 
hibits knowledfge  of  His  death  at  the  time  of  the 
Temptation,  immediately  after  the  Baptism  and 
the  formal  enti*ance  upon  the  Messianic  ministry. 
The  word  'death'  or  'cross'  is  not  mentioned 
between  Jesus  and  Satan,  but  the  point  at  issue 
was  the  easy  or  the  hard  road  to  conquest  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  unexpressed  idea  in  this  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  men.  Hence,  before  Jesus 
began  to  teach  men,  He  had  already  wrestled  with 
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His  Messianic  destiny  and  chosen  the  path  that 
led  to  the  cross.  This  tone  of  high  moral  conflict 
is  never  absent  from  Jesos  till  the  end.  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  thus  give  the  first  account  of 
Christ's  consciousness  of  His  struggle  to  the  death 
for  the  spiritual  mastery  of  men. 

(b)  Another*  occasion  for  the  mention  of  His 
death  by  our  Lord  new  out  of  the  failure  of  Nico- 
demus  to  understand  the  new  birth  and  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ( Jn  3*).  If  the  teacher 
of  Israel  could  not  apprehend  these  aspects  of  what 
took  place  in  the  kmgdom  on  earth,  now  could  he 
lay  hold  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  heaven  (v.^^) 
SLOont  the  work  of  the  kingdom  ?  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  '  heavenly  things  is  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  Christ  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The 
brazen  serpent  of  the  older  Mstory  serves  as  an 
illustration  (v."),  but  *das  g5ttliche  "«ct"  Todes- 
schicksals'  (Schwartzkonfl^,  Die  Weissagungcn  Jesu 
Christi,  p.  20)  is  grounaed  in  the  eternal  love  of 
God  for  the  world  ( Jn  3").  The  Son  of  Man  (Jn 
3^^)  who  '  must'  be  lifted  up  is  the  Son  of  God  (3^«). 
It  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  3*"  is  a  word  of 
Jesus  and  not  of  the  Evan^list,  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  preceding 
argument.  The  high  religious  necessity  for  His 
death,  of  which  Jesus  is  here  conscious,  could  come 
to  Him  by  revelation  from  the  Father  (Schwartz- 
kopff,  l.c,  p.  22).  The  consciousness  of  Jesus  is 
clear,  but  He  linds  in  Nicodemus  an  inability  to 
grasp  this  great  truth.  The  word  'lifted  up' 
{tnf/<a6r}if at)  refers  to  tlie  cross,  as  is  made  plain 
afterwards  (Jn  8"  12**'-)-  Even  when  the  multi- 
tudes heard  Jesus  use  the  word  just  before  His 
death,  they  did  not  understand  it  ( Jn  12*^),  though 
the  Evangelist  gives  the  correct  interpretation  in 
the  light  of  the  after  history  (12»).  In  itself  the 
word  could  refer  to  spiritual  glory  (Paulus)  or 
heavenly  glory  (Bleek),  but  not  in  view  of  the 
later  developments.  So  then  the  cross  is  con- 
sciously before  Jesus  from  the  very  beginning  of 
His  ministry. 

(c)  It  is  possibly  nearly  a  year  before  we  have 
the  next  allusion  by  the  A^ter  to  His  death. 
A^ain  in  parabolic  pnrase  Jesus  calls  Himself  the 
bridegroom  who  will  be  taken  away  from  the 
disciples  (Mk  2»,  Mt  9»,  Lk  6»).  The  Pharisees 
from  Jerusalem  (Lk  5")  are  now  in  Galilee  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  gain  a  case 
against  Him.  On  this  occasion  they  are  finding 
fault  because  the  disciples  of  Jesus  do  not  ob- 
serve stated  seasons  of  fasting.  The  answer  of 
Jesus  is  luminous  in  marking  off  the  vdde  differ- 
ence in  spirit  between  a  ceremonial  system  like 
Judaism  and  a  vital  personal  spiritual  religion  like 
Christianity.  There  is  a  time  to  fast,  but  it  is  a 
time  of  real,  not  perfunctory,  sorrow.  Such  a 
time  will  come  to  tne  disciples  of  Jesus  when  He 
is  taken  away.  By  itself^  tliis  reference  might 
allude  merely  to  the  death  that  would  come  to 
Christ  as  to  other  men,  but  the  numerous  other 
clear  passages  of  a  different  nature  preclude  that 
idea  nere.  Gould  is  right  {Intemat,  Crit,  Coin, 
on  Mk  2^)  in  saying  that '  oven  as  a  premonition 
it  is  not  premature,'  though  there  is  more  in  it 
than  this,  for  Jesus  understood  the  significance  of 
His  death.  Soon  the  historical  developments  con- 
firm the  prejudgment  of  Jesus,  for  the  enmity  of 
the  historical  conspiracy  grows  apace.  At  the 
next  feast  at  whicii  Jesus  appears  in  Jerusalem 
(Jn  5^)  the  rulers  make  a  definite  attempt  to  kill 
Him  as  a  Sabbath-breaker  and  blasphemer,  also 
for  claiming  ec^uality  with  God  the  Father  (Jn 
5^^).    This  Jecision  to  kill  Jesus  soon  reappears  in 

*  Jn  2^  and  Mt  l^  are  paased  over  because  of  doubts  (not 
shared  by  the  present  writer)  as  to  their  interpretation  or 
genuineness.  Tne  case  is  strong  enough  without  tlieee  dis- 
puted 


Galilee  (Mk  3"),  and  often  in  Jerusalem  during 
the  closing  six  months  of  the  ministry. 

(d)  The  use  of  the  cross  as  a  metaphor,  as  in  Mt 
10»  (see  also  Mk8",  Mt  16",  Lk  14"),  would  not  of 
itself  constitute  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Jesus, 
since  death  on  the  cross  was  so  common  at  this 
time.  But  in  the  li^ht  of  the  many  allusions  by 
Jesus  Himself  to  His  death,  the  liackground  of 
the  metaphor  would  seem  to  be  personal,  and  so 
to  imply  His  own  actual  cross.  Ho  is  Himself  the 
supreme  example  of  saving  life  by  losing  it.  Meyer, 
in  loco,  considers  that  this  verse  was  transferred 
from  the  later  period ;  but  this  is  unnecessary ;  for 
it  is  eminently  pertinent  that  in  tlie  directions  to 
the  Twelve,  who  are  now  sent  out  on  their  fii'st 
mission,  they  should  be  urged  to  self-sacrifice  by 
the  figure  of  His  own  death  on  the  cross.  In  this 
same  address  occurs  an  apocalyptic  saying  that  pre- 
supposes the  death  of  Christ  (Mt  10^).  It  is  not 
an  anachronism  (J.  Weiss)  to  find  self-sacrifice  and 
self-realization  in  the  words  of  Jesus  about  losing 
life  and  finding  it  (Mt  lO'),  for  Jesus  Himself 
gives  the  historical  background  of  this  image  in 
the  sublime  justification  of  His  own  death  in  His 
resurrection  (Jn  12"), 

(e)  It  is  just  a  year  (Jn  6^)  before  the  death  of 
Jesus  that  He  is  addressing  the  Galikean  populace 
in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  He  explains 
that  He  is  tne  bread  of  heaven,  the  true  manna, 
the  spiritual  Messiah.  It  is  tlie  climax  of  the 
Galilean  ministry,  for  but  yesterday  they  had  tried 
to  make  Him  king  (v.").  To-day  Jesus  tests  their 
enthusiasm  by  the  supreme  revelation  of  His  gift 
of  Himself  *  for  the  life  of  the  world '  (v.^^),  a  ckar 
allusion  to  Hb  atoning  death  on  the  cross.  Thus 
will  it  be  possible  for  men  to  make  spiritual  appro- 
priation of  Christ  as  the  living  bi-ead.  The  people 
and  many  of  the  so-called  cusciples  fall  back  at 
this  saying  (v.'^),  and  thus  justify  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus  in  having  said  no  more  as  yet  concerning 
His  death,  and  life  by  His  death.  For  at  the  first 
dim  apprehension  of  this  basal  truth  the  people 
left  Him.  But  it  was  time  for  the  truth  to  be  told 
to^  the  flippant  multitudes.  Here  Jesus  reveals 
His  consciousness  of  the  character  and  work  of 
Judas  as  the  betrayer,  a  very  devil  (Jn  &^-).  The 
bald  truth  of  the  betrayal  is  not  at  this  point  told 
to  the  Twelve,  for  John's  comment  is  made  after- 
wards ;  but  Jesus  expressly  says  that  one  of  them 
is  a  devil.  Jesus  clearly  knows  more  than  He 
tells.  There  is  this  bitterness  in  His  cup  at  the 
very  time  that  the  people  desert  Him.  The 
shadow  of  the  cross  is  growing  closer  and  darker, 
but  Christ  will  go  on  to  meet  His  hour. 

2.  The  definite  announcenienta.  —  (a)  The  new 
departure  at  Csesarea  Philippi.  Just  after  the 
renewed  confession  by  Peter  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  St.  Matthew  says  that  'from  that  time 
began  Jesus  to  show  unto  his  disciples  how  that 
he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  sufifer  many 
things  of  tne  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes, 
and  1)0  killed,  and  the  third  day  be  raised  up* 
(Mt  16").  St.  Mark  {^^)  also  says  that  *  he  began 
to  teach  them.'  Clearly,  then,  this  was  an  epoch 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  His  death. 
When  He  withdrew  from  Galilee  this  last  summer, 
he  devoted  Himself  chiefly  to  the  disciples,  and 
especially  to  preparing  them  for  His  dei)arture. 
The  specific  teachmc  concerning  His  death  follows, 
therefore,  the  searcning  test  of  their  fidelity  to 
Him  as  the  Messiah.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  to 
Jesus,  as  we  have  alreafly  seen.  It  has  been  the 
keynote  of  His  mission  all  the  time,  but  He  had 
to  speak  of  it  in  veiled  and  restrained  lan<j:uage 
till  now,  when  '  he  spake  the  saying  openly  (^lk 
%^).  Now  Jesus  told  the  details  of  His  death,  the 
place  and  the  persecutors.  He  repeats  the  neces- 
sity (dec)  of  His  death  as  He  had  proclaimed  it  in 
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Jn  3**.  The  disciples  are  still  unprepared  for  this 
plain  truth,  and  Peter  even  dares  to  rebuke  Jesus 
for  such  despondency  (Mt  16**).  The  sharp  rebuke 
of  Peter  by  Jesus  (v.**)  shows  how  strong  a  hold 
the  purpose  to  die  had  on  His  very  nature.  Peter 
had  renew^  the  attack  of  Satan  in  the  Tempta- 
tion. The  Gospels  record  the  dulness  of  the  dis- 
ciples, thus  disproving  the  late  invention  of  these 
saving  attributed  to  Jesus.  The  principle  of 
self-giving  is  a  basal  one  for  Jesus  and  for  all 
His  followers  (Lk  9^^).  The  disciples  could  not 
yet,  any  more  than  Nicodemus,  grasp  the  moral 
necessity  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  They  recoiled  at 
the  bare  fact. 

{b)  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  a  week 
later,  somewhere  on  the  spurs  of  Hermon,  Peter, 
James,  and  Jolin  cet  a  iresh  word  from  Jesus 
about  His  death  (Mk  9^).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  understood  or  even  heard  the 
conversation  of  Jesus  with  Moses  and  Elijah 
about  '  his  decease  which  he  was  about  to 
accomnlish  at  Jerusalem'  (Lk  9^^).  Most  likely 
they  aid  not,  if  Peter's  remarks  are  a  criterion 
(Lk  9***')«  There  is  a  fitness  both  from  the  manner 
of  the  deaths  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  from  their 
respective  positions  in  law  and  prophecy,  that  these 
two  should  talk  with  Jesus  about  His  atoning  and 
predicted  sacrificial  death.  This  exalted  scene  lifts 
the  curtain  a  little  for  us,  so  that  we  catch  some 

flimpse  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  concerning 
[is  death,  as  He  held  high  converse  with  Moses 
and  Elijah.  But  the  remark  of  Jesus  (Mt  17*)  was 
a  caution  to  the  three  disciples  to  keep  to  them- 
selves what  they  had  seen  till  His  resurrection, 
when  they  would  need  it.  But  the  lesson  of 
stren^h  was  lost  on  them  for  the  present.  Even 
the  cnosen  three  questioned  helplessly  ydth  each 
other  about  the  rising  from  the  dead  (Mk  9^^). 
They  could  not  understand  a  dying  Messiah 
now  or  later  till  the  risen  Christ  had  made  it 
clear. 

(c)  In  Galilee  Jesus  renewed  His  earnest  words 
about  the  certainty  of  His  death  (Mk  9»,  Mt  17**'', 
Lk  9*^).  He  concealed  His  presence  in  Galilee  as 
far  as  possible  (Mk  ^),  but  He  was  very  insistent 
in  urging,  *  Let  these  words  sink  into  your  ears : 
for  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  men '  (Lk  9^).  But  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
for  they  understood  it  not  (Mk  9**).  St.  Luke 
(9**),  in  fact,  says  that  it  was  concealed  from  them, 
thus  raising  a  problem  of  (jrod's  purpose  and  their 
responsibility.  They  were'  sorry  (Mt  17®),  but 
afraid  to  ask  Jesus  (Lk  9^).  Hence  Jesus  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  making  the  disciples  understand 
His  purpose  to  die  for  men.  So  then  He  will  have 
no  human  sympathy,  and  will  have  to  tread  the 
patli  to  Calvary  alone. 

(d)  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  a  few  days 
afterwards,  just  six  months  before  the  end,  in  tiie 
midst  of  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
emphasizes  the  voluntary  character  of  His  death 
for  His  sheep  ( Jn  10").  He  does  this  to  distinguish 
between  Himself  and  the  Pharisees,  who  have  ueen 
vehemently  attacking  Him.  They  are  robbers, 
wolves,  and  hirelings,  while  Jesus  is  the  Good 
Shepherd.  He  is  not  merely  cauglit  in  the  mael- 
strom of  historic  forces,  nor  is  He  the  victim  of  time 
and  circumstance,  for  He  has  voluntarily  put  Him- 
self into  the  vortex  of  sin  (Jn  lO"'-)-  Tlie  Father 
has  given  the  Son  the  power  or  right  {i^ovirla)  to  lay 
down  and  to  take  up  His  life  again.  It  was  a  *  com- 
mandment' from  the  Father,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  voluntary  nature  of  His  deatli ;  just 
as  the  necessity  of  His  death  was  an  inward  neces- 
sity of  love,  not  an  outward  compulsion  of  law. 
It  IS  in  the  realm  of  spirit  that  we  find  the  true 
value  of  the  death  of  Jesus  for  our  sins  (He  9^^), 
and  the  moral  grandeur  of  it  is  seen  in  the  fact 


that  He  made  a  voluntary  offering  of  His  life  for 
those  who  hated  Him  (Ro  5^). 

{e)  As  the  time  draws  nearer,  Jesus  even  mani- 
fests eagerness  to  meet  His  death  (Lk  12^* )•  It  is 
only  some  three  months  till  the  end.  However  we 
take  tI,  whether  as  interrogative  or  exclamation, 
we  see  clearly  the  mingled  eagerness  and  dread 
with  which  Jesus  contemplated  His  death.  It  is 
a  fire  that  will  bum,  but  also  attracts.  He  had 
come  just  for  this  purjiose,  to  make  this  fire. 
It  will  be  a  relief  wnen  it  is  kindled.  It  is  a 
baptism  of  death  that  presses  as  a  Divine  com- 
pulsion upon  Him,  like  the  *niust'  of  the  earlier 
time  (Jn  3",  Mk  8'^).  Here  we  feel  the  .inward 
glow  of  the  heart  of  Chrbt  as  it  bursts  out  for  a 
moment  like  a  flame  from  the  crater,  unable  to  be 
longer  restrained.  So  Jesus  had  a  double  point  of 
view  about  His  death,  one  of  joy  and  one  of  shrink- 
ing, but  He  did  not  go  now  one  way  and  now  the 
other.  He  will  pursue  His  way  steadily,  and  as 
the  time  draws  nigh.  His  view  of  His  ueath  will 
amount  to  rapture  (Jn  17^***).  But  Jesus  was 
never  more  conscious  and  sane  than  when  He 
spoke  thus  about  His  death.  It  was,  in  fact,  His 
inner  self  speaking  out.  He  thus  gave  us  not  only 
a  new  view  of  His  own  death,  but  a  new  view  of 
death  itself. 

(f)  Jesus  even  tells  His  enemies  that  He  expects 
to  be  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem  (Lk  IS'*).  They 
were  loosing  as  His  friends,  but  were  either  repre- 
sentatives of  Herod  Antipas  or  of  the  Jerusalem 
Pharisees.  Jesus  asserted  His  independence  of 
'  that  fox '  and  of  them,  but  announcea  the  inward 
necessity  (*I  must')  that  He  should  ultimately  at 
the  right  time  meet  the  fate  of  other  prophets  in 
Jeruscuem.  His  lament  over  Jerusalem  reveals 
the  depth  of  His  love  for  that  city,  and  demands  a 
Judsean  ministry  such  as  that  described  by  John. 

ig)  It  is  not  till  the  death  of  Lazarus  that  the 
disciples  realize  that  Jesus  may  be  put  to  death 
(Jn  11^);  and  then  as  a  dread  growing  out  of  the 
last  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  kill  Him  at  the  feast 
of  Dedication  (10^).  Thomas  has  the  courage  of 
despair  {IV^)  in  the  gloomy  situation,  but  Jesus 
speaks  of  His  own  glorification  (11^*  ^).  One  item 
in  this  glorification  was  the  formal  decision  of  the 
Sanhedrin  to  put  Jesus  to  death  (11^).  With  this 
formal  decision  resting  over  Him,  Jesus  withdrew 
to  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  near  where  in  the  begin- 
ning He  had  refused  Satan's  offer  of  a  compromise, 
and  had  chosen  His  own  way  and  the  Father's. 
Had  He  made  a  mistake  ? 

8.  Facina  the  end. — (a)  The  relation  between  the 
death  of  Cnrist  and  the  consummation  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  in  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  that 
the  Pharisees  ask  when  the  kingdom  of  God  comes 
(Lk  17**).  They  are  thinking  of  the  apocalyptic 
conception  current  in  their  literature.  There  are 
two  difficulties  thus  raised.  One  is  their  utter 
failure  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  kingdom, 
for  it  is  inner  and  spiritual,  not  external  (the  Papyri 
show  that  ivT6i  means  'within,'  not  'among  ).* 
But,  though  the  kingdom  had  already  come  in  this 
sense,  there  would  be  in  the  end  a  fuller  and  com- 
pleter realization  of  the  work  of  the  kingdom.  It 
18  in  this  sense  that  Jesus  addresses  the  disciples 
in  Lk  17*.  The  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  snail 
be  revealed  (Lk  17»)  will  be  the  end.  *  But  first 
must  he  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this 
generation.'  Thus  Jesus  separates  His  own  death 
from  the  final  sta^e  of  the  Messianic  work  on  earth. 
The  other  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  disciples,  and 
concerns  the  place  where  the  Son  will  manifest 
Himself  (Lk  17*^).  He  will  come  when  there  are 
people  for  Him  to  come  for. 

(o)  Jesus   uses   the  word  'crucify'  before   He 
reaches  Jericho  on  this  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
*  Cf.,  however,  Bxpoi,  Timett  xv.  [1904],  387. 
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(Mt  20").  SUpfer  scoats  thU  item  &s  put  inpaiil 
eiKnliiiii  {Jcsiia  Chrat  during  His  Minislri/,  p.  202), 
because  it  is  expressly  used  by  Ckriat  only  twice 
before  His  death  (see  also  Mt  Se') ;  bnt  the  Master 
particnlarizeB  beforehand  other  details,  Bucli  as 
the  mookinf;,  Hconrging,  spitting,  delivering  to  tlie 
Gentiles  (llieee  alt  now  mentiunL-d  for  the  lirst  tune, 
Mk  10™-,  Mt  20'",  Lk  IS*:" ).  Beaidefl,  now  for  tlie 
first  time  also  Jesus  claims  that  His  death  will  be 
in  ful&lnient  of  the  prophetic  writings  concerning 
the  Son  of  Man  {Lk  la^').  See  later  Mt  21«  Jn 
13",  Mk  14".  Lk  22"  24".  Jesus  is  not,  however. 
playing  a  part  just  to  fulfil  the  Scripture,  but  He 
sees  thtB  objective  confirmation  of  the  inner  witness 
-of  His  spirit  tt>  tlie  Father's  will  concerning  Hia 
■dentil.  Besides,  on  this  occasion  Jesus  hod  made 
■a,  special  point  of  talking  about  His  coming  death, 
taking  the  Twelve  apart  (Mt  20'"'),  and  explaining 
that  He  does  so  now  because  they  are  near  Jeru- 
salem. There  wasan  unusual  look  on  the  Master's 
face,  so  much  so  that  the  disciples  were  amaxed  and 
.afraid  (Mk  10").  Hut  with  all  this  pain,  they  were 
hopelessly  dull  on  this  subject  (Lk  18"). 

(c)  There  is  strange  pathos  in  the  next  occasion 
Jesus  had  for  speaking  concerning  His  death. 
James  and  John  and  their  mother  (Mt  20^°,  Mb 
10")  seeni  hardly  able  to  wait  for  the  Mast«r  to 
le  t'?lliDg  about  His  death  before  they 


to  Jesus.  Waiving  their  ignorance,  He  asked  it 
they  could  drink  His  cup  of  death  an«l  take  His 
taptisra  of  blood  (Mt  20",  Mk  10").  They  actually 
said  that  they  were  able.  And  James  was  the  first 
of  the  Twelve  to  die  a  martyr's  death,  and  John 
the  last ;  for  Jesus  had  said  that  they  would  have 
His  cup  and  baptism  (Aflc  10*). 

(d)  It  was  on  the  same  occasion,  as  Jesus  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  disciplca  n  needed  lesson  in  true 

'  ess  and  tAught  tlie  dignity  of  service,  that 
forth  in  plain  speech  the  purpose  of  Hisdeath 
<Mt20»,MklO").  CerUinlyJesushadtherightto 
tell  the  purpose  of  His  voluntary  death.  A&rpny  is 
obvioasly  'ransom,'  but  it  neoit  not  bo  said  that 
this  word  exhausts  all  the  content  in  the  death  of 
Christ.  Jesiu  Himself  elsewhere  spoke  of  the 
vital  connexion  between  Himself  and  the  believer 
iJa  15"*-).  This  view  of  the  redemptive  death  of 
Christ  is  further  emphasized  by  the  symbol  of 
Baptism  and  also  of  tlie  Supper,  in  botli  of  which 
the  vital  aspect  of  mystic  union  is  expressed.  'Avrl 
it  here  usra  to  express  the  idea  of  substitution, 
though  inrip  is  more  common  in  this  sense  in  the 
JiT  (Jn  11*')  and  in  the  earlier  Greek  lAlceitU,  for 
instance).     It  is  a  ransom  instead  of  many. 

A  diaKnctlon  nepds  to  be  mide  bclnretn  the  »loninB  d«th  of 
THDncUimtlon  in  the  indlvlduiU  «»  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  work 

qt  J«m,  with  riul  and  mynic  union  o(  the  believer  wiih  lllin, 
la  not  B  rmbbinio  and  Isb^I  retlnenient  of  St.  PiuL  He  .imply 
MhOH  Che  wordH  of  Uie  Muter  luore  at  leafib,  while  true  to 
Ibe  beart  □!  (be  matter. 

(e)  The  request  of  the  Greeks  during  the  last 
"week  brought  forth  one  of  the  deepest  -n'urds  of 
Jesua  concerning  the  necessity  of  His  death  (Jn 
12"-").  He  gives,  in  fact,  the  philosophy  of  grace 
shout  His  death,  which  is,  in  truth,  tlie  same  as 
the  law  of  nature.  It  is  the  law  of  self-giving. 
Thus  the  wheat  grows,  and  thus  will  Jesua  estab- 
lish the  kingdom.  By  Hia  death  tlie  middle  wall 
«f  partition  between  Jew  and  Uentile,  and  between 
"both  and  God,  will  be  broken  down  (Eph  2"-"). 
The  agitation  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion  is  sur- 
passed only  \iy  that  in  the  Ganien  of  Gethsenione, 
«nd  the  va-nm  is  the  same.  In  facing  His  death  He 
ehrinks  from  it,  but  instantly  aubliiits  to  tlie 
Pather  (Jn  12"'-),  and  is  comforted  by  the  Father's 
voice.    To  the  multitude  Jesns  boldly  annoouces 
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that  His  lifting  up  (an  the  cross)  wilt  be  the  means 
of  drawing  all  men  (Gentile  aa  well  as  Jew)  to  Him 
(v.*=).  And  it  lias  been  so.  Jesus  gloried  in  Hi» 
own  cross  aa  the  means  of  saving  the  lost  world. 

introversy  with  the  Jewish 
n  the  last  Tuesday,  Jesus 
the  rejected  Stone  in  the 
Ps  IIS",  alid  pronounced 
.._ )  who  collided  with  the  re- 
jected Stone  (Mt  21").  At  eveiy  turn  during 
these  last  daj's  the  death  of  Jesus  ts  in  the  back- 
ground of  His  words  and  deeds  ;  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  great  eschatoiogicai  discourse  ( Mt  'H  I. ), 
OS  well  OB  ol  the  third  lament  over  Jerusaleni  (Mt 
Sa"-*),  and  the  previous  defiance  of  Hia  enemies 
(Mt  23*"). 

ig)  It  is  on  Tuesday  night  (beginning  of  Jewish 
Wednesday)  that  Jesus  definitely  foretells  the  time 
of  His  death  (Mt2iJ-}.  It  will  beat  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  which  begins  after  two  days.  Htrangely 
enough,  on  this  very  niglit  the  rulers  were  in  i.'on- 
furence,  and  had  decided,  owing  tu  the  popularity 
of  Jesus  with  the  multitude  at  tlie  feait,  as  shown 
by  the  triumphal  entry  and  tlie  temple  teaching,  to 
postjnme  the  effort  to  Kill  Him  till  after  the  feast 
(2tlt  20^).  And  so  it  would  have  been  but  for  tbe 
treachery  of  one  of  Christ's  own  disciples,  who  this 
very  nicht,  after  the  doleful  announcement  by 
Jesus  of  His  near  deatli,  and  after  a  stem  rebuke 
for  his  covetous  stinginess  (Jn  12"-),  went  in  dis- 
gust and  showed  the  i^nhedrin  how  to  seize  Him 
during  the  fea'^t  (Lk  22").  But  Jesus  saw  in  the 
beautiful  act  of  Mury  a  prophecy  of  His  burial  (Jn 

(A)  Jesus  is  fully  conscious  that  the  Paschal 
meal  which  He  is  celebrating  is  His  last,  in,  iu 
fact,  taking  place  on  the  very  day  of  His  death 
(Jn  13"-»-«).  The  material  »  now  so  rich  and 
full,  an  the  great  trn^'edy  draws  near,  that  it  can 
only  Ire  alluded  to  hrielly.  He  is  eager  to  eat  this 
meal  before  He  suffers  (Lk  22"').  He  knows  that 
now  at  last  His  hour  has  come  (Jn  13'|,  and  that 
He  will  conquer  death  (v.').  The  contentious  spirit 
of  the  Twelve  at  such  a  time  occasions  the  object- 
lesson  in  humility.  Jesus  points  out  the  bctraj'er, 
who  leaves  the  room ;  comforts  the  disciples,  and 
warns  them  of  their  peril,  though  all  fail  to  grasp 
the  solemn  fact  or  the  mural  greatness  of  the  tragedy 
that  is  coming  swiftly  on  them,  actually  producing 
two  swords  for  a  light  under  tlie  new  policy  of 
resistance  now  announced  by  Jesus  (Lk  2'J"'*'). 

PfleidEr«(Koo(ii/ionaiili7'*™ioffV,p.lTfl)K!elulore«)nmnK* 
the  whole  alory  of  Jems'  attitude  lowafda  His  dESIh  by  the 
■nnwer  of  Jcsui.  '  It  is  enough.'    II«  forgctn  th«L  thin  aaiwer 

ability  to  malte  the  dUciplea  undenlAnd  more  about  the  matter 

view  of  this  one  poBsaj^  UKainat  jUI  the  dear  wfwda  of  Jaoa, 
and  Bay  that  JeeuB  did  not  elqwct  to  die. 

(i)  When  Jesus  introduces  the  Supper  just  after 
the  Passover  meal,  He  speaks  a  strung  word  atniit 
His  death.  He  calls  the  cup  of  this  new  ordinance 
'  my  blood  of  the  covenant'  (SIk  14",  Mt26") ;  and 
it  IB  the  'new'  covenant,  i.e.  of  grace  (I  Co  II^", 
Lk  22»).  Not  only  so,  but  the  flood  of  Je*us  U 
shod  for  many  (Mk  14",  Jlt  26»),  as  He  had  pre- 
viously said  (\lt20*,  Lk  18");  and  SL  Matthew 
has  the  further  clause  'unto  reniissiou  of  sins' 
(Mt  26"). 

B.  Holtzmann  (IlandCem.,  in  loeoi  would  cipunge  thia 
phrase,  while Bpitta  iUmhrutttttuin.  p.  SSOD.)  denies  thalJoiiu 
made  any  nterence  to  His  d»lli  on  thie  ocosion.  Kollmann 
admiU  Wat  He  ipolte  of  HIh  d^th,  but  rej»:tB  tbe  litntyical 
ohaervanoD  cxanraandod  In  1  Co  11^^.  Brauis(Kinffdoiii  of  Uod, 
p.  £47}  bluntly  calls  all  this  '  crillciini  carried  lo  an  eitreuieiD 
the  ibtereflt  ol  a  tJieory.' 

There  is  just  doubt  as  to  the  true  t«xt  of  Lk 
Sa'"',  but  this  in  no  way  afTecta  any  of  the  points 
above  mentioned.     Certainly  cxpiution  of  sin  by 
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The  world  had  long  been  familiar  with  blood  sacri- 
fice, but  the  new  thing  in  His  vicarious  sacrifice  is 
that  it  has  real  efficacy  and  is  not  mere  type  and 
shadow.  The  blood  is  the  life,  and  Jesus  gave 
Himself,  a  sinless  and  free  self,  the  representative 
Man  and  God's  own  Son.  The  moral  value  of  this 
voluntary  and  vicarious  blood-offering  comes  from 
the  worth  of  the  spiritual  self  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
could  see  that  this  atoning  sacrifice  was  in  Is  53^^, 
but  it  was  also  in>vrought  in  His  very  conscious- 
ness. 

ij)  The  verv  heart  of  Jesus  is  laid  bare  in  Jn 
14-17.  The  Alaster  tries  once  more  to  prepare  the 
Eleven  for  the  tremendous  fact  of  His  death. 
Nothing  in  life  or  literature  approaches  the  touch 
of  Christ  as  He  makes  plain  the  awful  truth  of  His 
separation,  silences  the  doubt  of  Thomas,  Philip, 
Judas,  cheers  them  with  the  promise  of  another 
Paraclete,  reminds  them  of  their  high  dignity 
as  His  friends,  exhorts  them  to  courage  against 
the  world,  and  promises  victory  in  spite  of  tribula- 
tion. In  the  prayer  that  follows,  a  nalo  is  around 
the  cross  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  for  He  asks  for  His 
glorification  in  death  (Jn  17^* ').  He  had  already 
sanctified  Himself  to  this  mission  (w."*  ^),  and 
now  the  hour  is  at  hand. 

(k)  And  yet  in  Gethsemane  Jesus  Himself  is 
*  greatly  amazed  *  at  His  own  agitation  of  spirit 
(Mk  U**).  He  needs  the  Father's  help,  and  for 
the  moment  has  difficulty  in  finding  Him  fully, 
for  Satan  has  renewed  his  temptation  with  fresh 
energy.  For  a  moment  Satan  seemed  indeed  to 
triumph,  but  Jesus  quickly  surrendered  to  the 
Father's  will  and  won  supreme  mastery  over  Him- 
self (Mk  14*^'- )•  But  Ritschl  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  Jesus  'is  first  of  all  a  priest  in  His  own 
behalf'  {Justification  and  Beconciliation,  p.  474). 
What  broke  the  heart  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane 
was  no  thought  of  His  own  sin,  but  the  sin  of  the 
world.  Here  in  Gethsemane  the  heart  of  Jesus  was 
touched  to  the  Qiuck  by  the  essence  of  the  redemp- 
tive sacrifice.  The  dbciples  gave  Him  no  human 
sympathy,  and  Satan  even  sought  to  poison  His 
heart  toward  the  Father.  The  picture  in  Hebrews 
(6^*')  of  the  strong  Son  of  God,  having  learned 
obedience  through  suffering,  crying  out  to  the 
Father  for  help,  is  the  acme  of  soul  agony.  Jesus 
won  the  power  to  drink  the  cup,  ana  in  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  was  the  kiss  of  Judas.  His  hour  has 
come  at  last,  and  His  enemies  take  Him  now  only 
because  He  allows  them.  It  is  the  hour  aipid  the 
power  of  darkness  (Lk  22**).  The  hour  and  the 
power  of  light  will  come  later.  Once  again  He 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  His  death  that  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  fulfilled  (Mt  26"-"). 

(l)  In  the  trial  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Jesus  will  be  condemned,  and  on  the  cross  He  *  sees 
what  He  foresaw.'  He  knows  that  His  public  con- 
fession of  His  Messiahshi|)  means  His  death,  but 
He  asserts  His  ultimate  triumph  over  His  enemies 
(Mt  26*"-)-  He  claims  superiority  over  the  world, 
and  that  He  is  now  fulfilling  His  destiny  (Jn  IS***-). 
On  the  cross  itself  He  practises  the  forgiveness  of 
enemies  which  He  had  preached  (Lk23**),  exercises 
saving  power  though  dying  (v.'*^),  is  in  some  sense 
forsaken  by  the  Pather  (Mk  15^),  is  conscious  to 
the  last  of  what  He  is  performing  (Jn  19^),  and 
proclaims  the  completion  of  His  Messianic  work 
(Jn  19"^)  as  He  dies  with  submission  to  the  Father 
(Lk  23'»«). 

After  the  resurrection  Jesus  had  a  new  stand- 
point from  which  to  teach  the  disciples  the  signifi- 
cance of  His  death  (Lk  242»-27- «.  45)  g^^  it  is  not 
till  they  receive  the  new  light  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost  that  the  disciples  fully  appreciate  the 
moral  greatness  of  tlie  death  of  Christ,  and  see  the 
glory  of  the  cross,  with  something  of  the  dignity 
with  which  Jesus  Himself  went  into  the  shadow. 
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ANNUNCIATION,  THE  {Annuntiatio,  Ei^aryeX- 
i<Tfi6i,  XapiTiofids). — The  announcement  of  the  fact 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  at  the  time  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 
the  descendant  and  heir  of  David.  St.  Luke 
(1^^)  tells  us  that  this  announcement  was  made 
to  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel  at  Nazareth  six 
months  after  the  same  angel  had  told  Zacharias 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  that  his  wife  Elisabeth 
should  bear  him  a  son,  who  was  to  be  called  John. 
St.  Luke  is  our  sole  authority  for  this  announce- 
ment by  the  angel  to  Mary.  St.  Mark  and  St. 
John  are  silent ;  and  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew, 
who  is  our  other  authority  for  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  bom  of  a  virgin,  is  verv  different,  being 
written  as  entirely  from  Joseph  s  point  of  view  as 
St.  Luke's  is  written  from  Mary  s  point  of  view 
(see  below).  Nevertheless  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  accounts,  and  in  some  important 
particulars  they  confirm  one  another.  They  are 
wholly  independent  narratives,  as  their  wide 
differences  show.  Yet  they  a^ee,  not  only  as  to 
the  central  fact  of  the  virgin  birth,  but  also  as  to 
the  manner  of  it,  viz.  that  it  took  place  through 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  agreement 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  there  is  nothing  like  this  effect  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  a  virgin  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that,  prior  to  the  New  Testament,  the  very  ex- 
pression *  Hol^  Spirit '  is  rare  (see  the  art.  in 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  p.  402  ff.) ;  also  that  the  fact  of 
the  Incarnation  is  elsewhere  indicated  in  quite 
other  terms,  as  by  St.  John  (1").  Moreover,  the 
two  narratives  agree  as  to  four  other  points,  which 
are  of  some  importance.  Both  state  that  at  the 
time  of  the  announcement  Mary  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  that  the  child  was  to  be  named  'Jesus,' 
that  He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  in  Judcea,  and 
that  the  parents  brought  Him  up  at  Nazareth. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  stories, 
more  or  less  analogous  to  what  is  told  by  the  two 
Evangelists,  in  heathen  mythologies.  The  his- 
toric^ probability  of  the  Gospel  narratives  is  not 
weakened  but  strengthened  by  such  comparisons. 
St.  Luke's  Gentile  readers  must  have  felt  the  un- 
speakable difference  between  the  coarse  impurity 
of  imagined  intercourse  between  mortals  and 
divinities,  in  the  religious  legends  of  paganism, 
and  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  the  spiritu^  narra- 
tive which  St.  Luke  laid  oefore  them.  And  St. 
Matthew's  Jewish  readers,  if  they  compared  his 
story  with  their  own  national  ideas,  as  illustrated 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (6.  15.  69.  86.  106),  would 
find  a  similar  contrast.  Nor  should  the  legendary 
additions  to  the  Gospel  story,  which  are  found  in 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  be  forgotten.  These  show 
us  what  pitiful  stuff  the  imagination  of  early 
Christians  could  produce,  even  wnen  the  Canonical 
Gospels  were  there  as  models.  All  these  three 
classes  of  fiction,  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian, 
warn  us  that  we  must  seek  some  source  for  the 
Gospel  narrative  other  than  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  some  Gentile  or  Je^\'ish  Christian  whose 
cnriosity  led  him  to  speculate  upon  a  mysterious 
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subject.  We  should  have  had  something  very 
different,  both  in  details  and  in  tone,  if  there  had 
been  no  better  source  than  this.  And  this  applies 
even  more  strongly  to  St.  Luke's  narrative  than 
to  that  of  St.  Matthew.  It  required  more  delicacy 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  from  Mary  s 
side  than  from  Joseph's ;  and  this  greater  delicacy 
is  forthcoming.  And  it  is  all  the  more  conspicuous 
because  St.  Luke's  narrative  is  the  richer  in 
details.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  St.  Luke 
had  good  authority  for  what  he  has  told  us,  viz. 
an  authority  well  acquainted  with  the  facts.  For 
if  he  was  inca^ble  of  imagining  what  he  has 
related,  equally  incapable  w&a  his  mformcuit.  The 
narrative  which  he  has  handed  on  to  us  is  what 
it  is  because  in  the  main  it  sets  forth  what  is  true. 

Then  who  was  St.  Luke's  authority  ?  Assuming 
the  truth  of  the  narrative,  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
the  last  resort,  the  authority  for  it  must  have 
been  Mary  herself.  No  one  else  could  know  what 
St.  Luke  records.  It  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  he  got  the  information  from  her  directly, 
although  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  sup- 
position that  he  and  she  had  met.  And  the  form 
of  the  narrative  leads  one  to  think  that  there  can- 
not have  been  many  persons  between  her  and  him. 
By  frequent  transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth 
details  about  the  angel's  outward  appearance,  his 
beauty  and  brightness,  and  about  Mary's  attitude 
and  employment,  would  have  crept  in,  and  the 
conversation  would  have  been  expanded;  all  of 
which  corruptions  are  found  in  tlie  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  Aloreover,  such  touches  as  2*"*  **  would 
be  likely  to  drop  out ;  and  they  have  dropped  from 
the  Apocr^'phal  Gospels. 

We  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  if  St. 
Luke  did  not  get  nis  information  direct  from 
Mary  herself,  the  person  who  passed  on  the  mys- 
terious story  from  her  to  the  Evaneelist  was 
almost  certainly  a  woman.  Mary  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  tell  it  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man ; 
and,  in  spit«  of  her  habitual  reticence,  she  would, 
after  Joseph's  death,  be  likely  to  confide  it  to  some 
one.  She  would  feel  that  such  an  astounding 
fact,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  life  and  death 
and  resurrection  of  her  Son,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  die  with  her ;  and  she  would  therefore  com- 
municate it  to  some  intimate  friend,  who  may  have 
communicated  it  to  St.  Luke. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  tliis  communication  was 

at  its  first  stage,  or  had  not  even  started,  when  St. 

Mark  compost  his  Gospel,  so  that  when  he  wrote 

he  was  i^orant  of  the  virgin  birth.     But  as  the 

plan  of  his  Gospel  excludes  all  that  preceded  the 

preaching  of  the  Baptist,  St.  Mark's  silence  would 

be  natural  even  if  he  already  knew  it.     Probably 

most  of   the  first  generation  of  Christians  were 

ignorant  of  this  mystery,  for  the  Book  of  Acts 

and  the  Epistles  show  us  that  what  was  preached 

by  the  Apostles  was  not  the  miraculous  birth,  but 

the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (Ac  1»2*'-  ^*-  »* 
3M  410  io».  40  i3».»  17a  etc.). 

That  the  Fourth  Evangelist  knew  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  sometimes  silently  corrects  tliem,  is 
certain ;  but  he  does  not  correct  the  story  of  the 
virgin  birth.  On  the  contrary,  what  lie  says 
about  the  Incarnation  and  about  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  His  oneness  with  the 
Father,  is  in  harmony  with  it.  Such  passages  as 
114  313  638.44.81.03  JJ88. 4Jf.  M  !()»  1129  20«- «  are  moro 

intelligible  if  written  by  one  wlio  believed  the 
virgin  Dirth,  than  if  written  by  one  who  knew  the 
doctrine  and  rejected  it.  It  is  indeed  urged  that 
this  Evangelist  s  beliefs  about  the  Christ  are  such, 
that  he  must  have  stated  the  virgin  birth,  if  he 
believed  it.  But,  as  the  story  had  already  been 
twice  told,  there  was  no  neecf  to  repeat  it.  And 
the  whole  of  his  Gospel  shows  that  tie  ia  reserved 


about  the  Virgin  Mother,  whose  name  he  alone 
among  the  Evangelists  never  mentions.  She  had 
become  hb  mother  (19^),  and  he  is  reticent  about 
all  thin^  connected  with  himself.  He  nowhere 
names  his  own  brother. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  mystery  became  known 
through  the  diffusion  of  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels,  its  importance  as  a  completion  and  con- 
firmation of  the  faith  was  recognized.  Ignatius 
(c.  A.D.  110),  in  a  passage  (Eph.  19)  which  is  fre- 

Suently  quoted  by  later  Fathers  (Ori^en,  Euse- 
ius,  Basu,  Jerome,  etc.),  places  the  virgin  birth 
in  the  front  rank  among  Gospel  truths ;  and  we 
find  it  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Old  Koman 
Creed,  which  can  be  traced  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  t6w  y^yyTfdirra.  ix  ri^ci/^iarof 
ikyiov  KoX  Mapias  rijs  Tapdivov :  qui  natus  est  de  S,S. 
ex  M.  V. 

The  antecedent  probability  that  St.  Luke  de- 
rived the  information  respecting  Mary  either  from 
herself,  or  from  a  woman  to  whom  she  had  con- 
fided it,  is  confirmed  by  the  characteristics  of  these 
first  two  cliapters  of  his  Gospel.  The  notes  of  time 
(!*•*•**)  are  specially  feminine;  and  competent 
critics  lind  a  feminine  touch  throughout  (!•*•  »•*!-«.  w 
25-7. 19. 39. 48. 81).  L^uge  (Life  of  Christ  [ed.  1872],  i. 
p.  258)  says :  '  The  colouring  of  a  woman's  memory 
and  a  woman's  view  is  unmistakable  in  the  separate 
features  of  this  history.  When  it  is  once  ascribed 
to  a  female  narrator  .  .  .  we  comprehend  the  in- 
describable grace,  the  quiet  loveliness  and  sacred- 
ness  of  this  narrative.'  Kamsay  ( IV^as  Christ  bam 
at  Bethlehem  ?  p.  88)  says :  *  There  is  a  womanly 
spirit  in  the  whole  narrative  which  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  transition  from  man  to  man.* 
Sanday  {Expository  Times,  April  1903,  p.  2ffl) 
agrees  that  the  narrative  came  not  ovlj  from  a 
woman,  but  through  a  woman,  and  he  thinks  that 
Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  to  Herod 
Antipas  (Lk  82- »  24";  cf.  23«,  Ac  1"),  may  have 
been  the  person  tlirougli  whom  the  information 
passed  from  Mary  to  St.  Luke.  Both  Lange  (con- 
fidently) and  Sanday  (less  confidently)  believe  that 
St.  Lulce  received  the  information  in  writing,  and 
that  he  wrote  the  first  two  chapters  with  a  docu< 
ment  before  him.  On  the  whole,  this  is  probable. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  peculiarities  and  cnaracter- 
istics  of  St.  Luke's  very  marked  style  are  specially 
frequent  in  these  two  chapters  (Plummer,  St»  Luke, 
p.  Ixx) ;  but  they  are  also  very  frequent  in  other 
places  where  he  was  working  from  a  document. 
St.  Luke  seems  never  to  have  simply  copied  his 
authority.  In  using  written  material  he  freely 
altered  tlie  wording  to  expressions  which  were 
more  natural  to  himself :  so  that  mere  frequency 
of  marks  of  his  style  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not 
using  what  was  already  in  writing.  And,  of 
course,  when  he  was  translating  from  an  Aramaic 
document  his  own  favourite  words  and  construc- 
tions would  come  spontaneously. 

But,  while  this  is  admitted  oecause  it  admits  of 
something  like  proof,  we  are  not  compelled  to 
admit  tlie  unproved  assertion  that  the  hymns  of 
praise  with  which  these  chapters  are  enriched  have 
been  composed  by  St.  Luke  himself,  and  have  no 
more  basis  in  fact  than  the  speeches  in  Livy.  £ach 
of  these  canticles  suits  the  time  at  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  uttered  better  than  tlie  time  at 
which  St.  Luke  wrote,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  could  in  imagination  have  thrown 
himself  back  to  the  surroundings  and  anticipations 
of  Zacharias  and  Mary  and  Suneon.  There  may 
have  been  on  his  part  '  a  free  literary  remodelling 
of  material'  (B.  Weiss).  Before  anything  was 
written  down  there  may  have  been  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  wording  as  the  result  of  reflexion  u^x^n 
what  had  been  uttired  and  done.  There  may  even 
have  been  conscious  elaboration.    But  it  is  reason- 
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able  to  believe  that  these  exquisite  and  appropriate 
songs  represent  fairly  accurately  what  was  said 
and  felt  on  each  occasion.  What  was  said  and 
felt  would  be  remembered,  and  perhaps  was  com- 
mitted to  WTiting  long  before  St.  Luke  obtained 
the  precious  record,  although  not  till  many  years 
after  the  events.  And  there  is  nothing  extrava- 
gant in  the  belief  that  Mary  herself  may  at  last 
have  thought  it  best  to  commit  her  recollections 
and  mediations  to  writing.  The  feeling,  7n€um 
secretum  inihi^  would  prevail  for  a  long  time : 
•  she  pondered  these  thmgs  in  her  heart.  Then, 
as  the  end  of  her  life  drew  nearer,  she  might  put 
on  record  what  ought  not  to  be  lost.  Finally,  she 
committed  the  sacred  mystery  to  another  woman, 
or  to  a  small  group  of  women ;  and  from  them  it 
passed  to  St.  Luke.  But  we  must  be  content  to 
remain  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  Mary,  or  some 
contidante,  or  St.  Luke  himself,  was  the  iirst  to 
put  the  story  in  writing. 

That  St.  Luke  should  be  the  Evangelist  to 
receive  this  womanly  story  of  women  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  rest  oi  his  Gospel  shows  a  marked 
sympathy  with  the  sex  whicn  was  so  commonly 
looked  down  upon  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  To 
this  day,  in  the  puolic  service  of  the  synagogue, 
the  men  thank  God  that  they  have  not  been  made 
women.  No  other  Evangelist  gives  us  so  many 
types  of  women.  Besides  those  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  we  have  the  widow  at  Nain,  the  sinner 
in  Simon's  house,  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna, 
Susanna,  the  woman  with  the  issue,  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  woman  bowed  down  for  eighteen  years, 
the  widow  with  her  two  mites,  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  women  at  the  tomb.  And  he 
alone  gives  us  the  parable  of  the  Woman  and  the 
Lost  Coin.  We  may  believe  that  he  was  one  in 
whom  a  woman  migat  naturally  confide. 

While  in  St.  Luke  everything  is  grouped  round 
Mary  and  her  kinswoman  jElisabeth,  in  St. 
Matthew  everything  is  grouped  round  Joseph. 
Joseph's  genealogy  is  given  by  way  of  preface. 
The  Annunciation  is  made  to  him  ;  and  all  revela- 
tions about  the  name  of  the  Child,  and  the  provi- 
sions to  be  taken  for  His  safety,  are  made  also  to 
him.  Obviously,  if  the  story  is  true,  Joseph  must 
have  been  the  ultimate  source  of  a  great  deal  of  it ; 
but  it  may  have  passed  through  many  mouths 
before  it  took  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
First  Gospel. 

Doubt  has  been  thro>\'n  upon  the  two  narratives, 
because  in  the  First  Grosiiel  the  revelations  are 
made  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  dreams^  whereas 
in  the  Third  they  are  made  by  angels  to  persons 
in  timr  waking  onowents.  It  is  argued  that  in 
each  case  the  miraculous  agency  is  due  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  WTiter.  This  is  i>ossible.  But  it  is 
also  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  special  method 
of  communication  was  in  each  case  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  recipients.  It  cannot  oe  said  that 
St.  Matthew  always  gives  us  dreams,  or  that  St. 
Luke  objects  to  such  things.  St.  Matthew  men- 
tions the  ministry  of  angels  (4^^),  and  communica- 
tions made  by  means  of  them  (28*"'') ;  and  St.  Luke 
mentions  communications  made  by  means  of  visions 
in  the  night  (Ac  16»  18»-io).  And  if  the  writers 
had  imagined  the  substance  of  the  heavenly 
message,  would  not  St.  Matthew  have  given  the 
promise  of  the  Kingdom,  and  St.  Luke  the  pro- 
mise of  Salvation?  But  it  is  St.  Matthew  who 
has  the  latter  (1**),  while  St.  Luke  has  the  former 
^132. 83J  i^  ig  worth  notinc  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  do  not  read  of  dreams  or  visions  in  the 
night  anywhere  but  in  St.  Matthew  and  in  Acts ; 
cf.  2  Co  12». 

Again,  doubts  have  been  raised  about  the  two 
narratives,  because  in  the  one  the  revelation  of  the 
miraculous  conception  is  made  to  Mary,  in  the 


other  to  Joseph  ;  and  either  revelation,  it  is  urged, 
would  render  the  other  unnecessary.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  are  necessary.  If  the  virgin  birth  was 
to  take  place,  God  in  His  mercy  would  not  leave 
Mary  in  ignorance  of  the  mysterious  manner  in 
which  He  was  about  to  deal  with  her.  We  may 
reverently  say  that  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  was 
a  necessity  in  order  to  save  her  from  dreadful 
perplexity  and  suffering.  And  thb  rendered  a 
revelation  to  Joseph  also  necessary.  On  the  mere 
testimony  of  Mary  he  could  not  nave  accepted  so 
extraordinary  a  story.  The  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
his  inevitable  suspicions,  he  took  her  in  marriage, 
requires  us  to  believe  that  to  him  also  had  b^n 
revealed  God's  purposes  respecting  his  betrothed. 

It  is  evident  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
give  the  narrati>^es  as  historical.  Each  believed 
his  own  story,  and  expected  that  others  would 
believe  it  also  (Lk  1^).  Indeed,  the  isolation  in 
which  these  two  very  different  intimations  of  the 
virgin  birth  stand  in  the  New  Testament  makes 
the  explanation  of  them  very  difficult  unless  there 
is  an  nistorical  basis.  They  are  not  needed  to 
explain  anything  else.  They  are  intensely  Jewish 
in  tone ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Judaism,  with 
its  enthusiastic  estimate  of  the  blessings  of  mar- 
riage, would  not  have  invented  them.  Moreover, 
at  the  time  when  these  Gospels  were  written, 
Judaism  was  antagonistic  to  the  new  faith,  and 
would  not  have  tolerated  such  a  glorifying  of  its 
Founder. 

In  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  we  are  not  told 
that  she  saw  anything,  for  the  lioxkra  read  by  A  C 
in  Lk  1^  is  almost  certainly  not  genuine.  Gabriel 
was  sent,  and  entered  some  building  in  which  she 
was  living  at  Nazareth,  and  there  delivered  his 
message.  The  tlaeXSdiv  is  against  the  later  tradi- 
tion that  she  was  at  the  fountain  drawing  water 
(Protevangeliuni  of  James,  1 1 ;  Gospel  of  pseudo- 
Matthew,  9).  The  angelic  message  is  given  'in 
three  little  pieces  of  trimeter  poetry,  which  have 
become  somewhat  obscured  by  the  Greek  transla- 
tion' (Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  p. 
45  ff.),  the  first  of  which  is  the  Ave  Maria  '  in  the 
form  of  a  distich ' — 

'  Hail,  thou  that  art  endued  with  grace. 
The  Lord  is  with  thee.' 

The  much  discussed  Kcxap^Tufiivri  must  mean 
'endued  with  grace'  (Sir  18"):  irl<TTip  xal  x^P^^ 
Xapovaa  Mapla  (Justin  Martyr,  Tty.  100);  and 
both  here  and  in  1*^  the  usual  translation  'grace' 
should  be  retain^  for  x^P^^'  *The  Lord  is  with 
thee'  is  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament  (Jos  1' 
6",  J^  6«,  Is  43»).  The  RV  is  probably  right 
in  omitting  '  Blessed  (art)  thou  among  women,' 
which  may  have  come  from  1^ :  K  B  L,  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Armenian  Versions,  omit. 

By  the  first  words  of  the  angel,  Mary  was 
greatly  disturbed  {SierapdxSrj)  both  in  mind  and 
heart :  then  her  perplexity  and  emotion  gave  place 
to  thought  (SieXoylj^ero).  But,  although  irorairdi 
originally  meant  'from  what  country  or  nation,' 
she  was  not  deliberating,  like  Hamlet  about  the 
ghost,  whether  the  message  came  from  heaven  or 
hell,  i.e.  whether  it  was  Divine  or  diabolical.  The 
Latin  Versions  rightly  have  qtialis,  not  cujas,  as 
an  equivalent.  Nownere  in  the  New  Testament 
has  TOTaT6s  a  local  signification,  but  means  simply 
'of  what  kind  or  quality'  (rotos),  and  implies 
astonishment  (Lk  7*»,  Mt  S^,  Mk  13\  2  P  3", 
1  Jn  3J). 

In  his  second  address  Gabriel  calms  the  Virg[in's 
fears  and  explains  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 
•Thou  hast  found  grace  with  God'  is  another 
Old  Testament  expression  (Gn  G^  18»  19"  3»*,  Ex 
3312. 13. 18.  i7j^  This  '  grace '  is  manifested  in  making 
her  the  mother  of  the  longed-for  Messiah,  an  im? 
speakable  joy  to  a  Jewish  mother.    In  the  promise 
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whicli  follows  there  are  allusions  to  two  prophecies. 
'  Son  of  the  Most  High '  recalls  Ps  2^,  and  *  the 
throne  of  his  father  David'  recalls  the  great 
Messianic  prediction  in  Is  9^*^ 

By  the  second  utterance  of  Gahriel,  which  con- 
tains the  suhstance  of  the  Annunciation,  Mary  is 
astounded.  Yet  she  does  not,  like  Zacharias,  ask 
for  proof  (V%  Nor  is  her  *How?*  a  request  for 
an  explanation.  Rather  it  is  an  exclamation  of 
amazement.  She  is  not  married :  how  can  she 
have  a  son  ?  And  how  can  a  humhle  maiden  like 
herself  have  such  a  son?  This  seems  to  be  the 
natural  import  of  her  words.  It  is  unlikely  that 
*  I  know  not  a  man '  means  that  she  has  already 
taken,  or  there  and  then  takes,  or  intends  to  take, 
a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  And  can  Mt  1*, 
w^ith  its  Imperfect  tense  (not  Aorist,  as  in  Gn  19*), 
he  reconciled  with  any  such  vow?  Mary's  Aydpa 
ov  yiPibcKu)  'is  a  confession  of  conscious  purity, 
drawn  from  her  by  the  surprising  promise  that 
she  is  to  have  a  son  before  she  is  married  (see 
Sadler,  ad  loc). 

Although  Mary  does  not  ask  for  an  explanation 
or  a  sign,  Gabriel  gives  both  in  a  third  utterance. 
As  to  the  explanation,  it  is  an  influence  that  is 
spiritual  and  not  carnal,  that  is  holy  and  not 
sinful,  that  is  to  come  upon  her  and  enable  her  to 
become  a  mother,  and  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 

'  Wherefore  also  the  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom 
Shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.' 

*Son  of  God'  was  a  recognized  title  of  the 
Messiah.  Both  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  fre- 
quently in  4  Ezra  the  Almighty  speaks  of  the 
Messiah  as  His  Son.  Jesus  rarefy  uses  this  title 
of  Himself  (Mt  27*',  Jn  10»).  But  we  have  it  in 
the  voices  from  heaven  (Lk  3**  9")  and  in  the 
devil's  challenge  (4*-*),  in  St.  Peter*s  confession 
(Mt  W%  in  the  cries  of  the  demoniacs  (Mk  3"  6'), 
and  in  the  centurion's  exclamation  (15*).  The 
primitive  Church  adopted  it  as  a  concise  statement 
of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  (Swete,  Apostles* 
Creed,  p.  24).  It  is  worth  noting,  in  connexion 
with  the  part  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
virgin  birth,  that  in  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  quoted  by  Origen 
{Com,  in  Johan,  in,  §  63)  the  words,  *  My 
mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  Me,'  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  sign,  which  was  granted  unasked, 
Mary  receives  one  which  is  as  convincing  as  the 
one  given  to  Zacharias,  but  much  more  gracious. 
AnoUier  wonderful  birth  is  about  to  take  place, 
and  by  the  mention  of  *  the  sixth  month '  the  angel 
assures  Mary  that  all  is  known  to  him.  Mary  can 
verify  his  words  respecting  Elisabeth,  and  thereby 
know  that  this  message  to  herself  is  true.  He 
intimates  that  there  is  to  be  close  relationship 
between  Elisabeth's  son  and  her  own,  and  directs 
her  to  her  kinswoman  for  confirmation  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Mary's  final  response  to  the  angel  is  not  a  praver 
that  what  he  has  promised  ma^r  be  fulfilled,  but 
an  expression  of  aosolute  submission.  She  fore- 
sees tlie  difficulty  with  Joseph  and  with  all  who 
know  her.  But  she  accepts,  without  reserve, 
God's  decree  respecting  her,  as  made  known  to 
her  by  His  messenger,  and  leaves  the  issue  in  His 
hands.  She  is  the  Lord's  bondmaid,  and  His  will 
must  be  done. 

There  is  perhaps  more  irreverence  than  wisdom 
in  speculating  whether  God  could  have  redeemed 
manlkind  by  one  who  was  produced  without  human 
parent ;  or,  again,  by  one  who  had  a  human  father 
as  well  as  a  liuman  mother.  But  suggestions  of 
this  kind  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  call  for 
comment.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  new  act 
of  creation  would  have  left  no  nexus  between  the 
Kedeemer  and  those  to  be  redeemed.    He  would 


not  have  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  those  whom 
He  came  to  save.  He  would  not  have  taken  their 
flesh,  and  His  life  would  have  had  little  relation  to 
theirs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  such  a  being  would  have  aided  the 
human  race.  But  the  virgin  birth  avoided  all 
violent  breach  with  humanity.    Just  as  the  pro- 

fihet  (John  the  Baptist)  who  was  to  renovate 
srael  was  taken  from  the  old  priesthood,  so  the 
Christ  who  was  to  redeem  the  whole  of  mankind 
was  not  created  out  .of  nothing,  but  '  bom  of  a 
woman.' 

Again,  if  the  Christ  had  had  two  human  parents, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  hereditary  contamina- 
tion of  the  race  could  have  been  excluded.  It  mav 
be  said  that  such  contamination  remains  even  witn 
only  one  human  parent,  and  that  the  choice  lies 
between  admitting  the  contamination  and  sever- 
ing the  nexus  with  the  human  race  altogether. 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  dilemma.  The 
choice  is  not  between  creation  on  the  one  hand 
and  human  parentage  (whether  with  one  or  two 
parents)  on  the  other.  There  is  also  the  possi- 
oility  of  the  substitution  of  Divine  agency  for  the 
himian  father.  It  is  conceivable  that  tlie  presence 
of  this  Divine  element  would  entirely  exclude 
the  possibility  of  contamination  from  the  human 
mother.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Di\4ne  element  could  in  any  way  receive  con- 
tamination. But  it  is  wiser  to  accept  with 
reverent  thankfulness  what  has  been  revealed  to 
us  respecting  this  mystery  than  to  speculate  need- 
lessly, and  perhaps  fruitlessly,  about  what  has  not 
been  revealed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the  beauty, 
dignity,  and  delicacy  of  the  story  of  the  Annun- 
ciation are  tokens  of  historic  reality ;  for  the 
fictions  about  similar  subjects  in  pagan,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  literature  are,  in  these  respects, 
so  very  different.  There  is  yet  another  mark  of 
historic  truth  to  be  noted,  viz.  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  Christology.  New  Testament 
doctrine  about  the  Christ  is  here  found  at  a  very 
early  stage,  earlier  even  than  that  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians ;  for  there  we  have  Cnrist's 

E re-existence  implied  as  '  the  second  man  from 
eaven'  (1  Co  15*'),  >vho  'became  poor'  when  He 
became  man  for  us  (2  Co  8**,  cf.  4*"*) ;  and  tliere- 
fore  much  earlier  than  the  more  developed  Chris- 
tology of  Colo»sians  (1^)  and  Ephesians  (!*■'  4^), 
and  than  that  of  the  \\Titer  to  the  Hebrews  (1'),  or 
that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ( 1 "  3*^  IT^).  *  The  power 
of  the  Most  High  sliall  oversliadow  thee'  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  *  pillar 
of  cloud'  (Ex  1321  40"-»,  1  K  Si"- ").  If  St.  Luke 
had  invented  the  story  of  the  Annunciation,  would 
he  not  have  given  us  more  of  Pauline  Chriatology, 
and  that  in  its  fullest  form  ?  That  he  has  given 
us  what  is  so  rudimentary  is  evidence  that  he 
gives  a  record  of  what  was  revealed  to  Mary  at 
the  time,  rather  than  what  he  himself  knew  and 
believed. 

The  couplet  with  which  the  narrative  ends  (1*) 
balances  that  with  which  it  opens  (1^),  and  it  is 
one  of  deep  spiritual  significance  to  every  believer. 
By  her  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  in 
spite  of  the  agony  of  shame  and  distress  which 
this  involved,  Mary  entered  into  an  intimacy  of 
relationship  with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
such  as  even  angels  cannot  know.  And  yet  it  is 
precisely  here  that  the  humblest  Christian  may, 
oy  similar  obedience,  follow  her.  *  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee,'  said  one  to  the  Lord,  *  and 
the  breasts  which  thou  didst  suck.  But  he  said. 
Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  it '  (Lk  11^- »). 
It  was  natural  that  a  special  day  should  be  set 
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apart  to  commemorate  this  mystery,  but  we  <3o 
rot  know  when  tliU  was  iirst  done.  Tlie  earliest 
mention  of  such  a  festival  is  in  tbe  Acta  of  tlie 
Tenth  Synod  of  Toledo  (A,D.  656) ;  and  the  next 
is  in  those  of  the  Second  Synod  in  Trullo  (a.d, 
092).  liut,  just  OS  the  Fniification  was  origin- 
ally a  feHst  in  honour  of  oar  Lord  rather  than  o( 
the  Virgin  Mary,  riz.  of  Hia  presentation  in  the 
Temple  and  meeting  with  Simeon  and  Anna,  w  aJso 
tbia  festival  ori^^inally  commemorated  His  miracu- 
lous comreption  ratber  than  the  announcement 
made  to  her.  In  the  EtliiojiiiLn  Calendar  it  is  not 
called  '  tlio  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,'  bat  '  the  Conception  of  Christ ' ;  elsewhere 
the  later  name  of  tlie  feast  has  driven  out  the 
original  title,  not  only  In  the  West,  but  also  in  the 
Eastern  Churches. 

LiTUiTUii.— Brign,  Thi  MiuMi  nf  lit  BoMpeli,  p.  (IB., 
yraUaht  en  tht  MA  vf  Jti",  190t,  p.  IWIT.  i  Runuv.  H'ai 
Clrift  torn  at  BttMthemt;  SiD'Uy,  art.  'Jtdii  ChiUt'  In 
Hutinnr  CSIl.  I1.MSIL.  tiao  BxpoMory  Titaa,  April  IMS; 
Pai.naD,  On  tht  Cntd,  art.  Itl. :  Sirsle,  Tht  ABotUaf  Crted, 
p.4ia.,i]B£;Q>H.T>m»,lS9B:  VlaAi»tX„TktaiMlorie Faith, 
p.  MIL  \  B.  Wain,  irfton  Jan,  IL  f  S  lEng.  tr.  L  p.  £S2ir.) ; 
LdoIi,  LtUfadtn  I.  Stvdiutu  d.  CwnicnpucAfcAM ;  SolUu, 
OtbHrUaiiAidat  Jetu  CAritl,  IBI»:  J.  A.  OoUnnn,  Som 
naiiaMi  on  On  InamiBtim,  igoS;  KnowUne,  Our  hatXt 
Vimn  BirOi;  Ch.  Quart.  Brv..  Jaly  tud  Oct  i5m;  Oon,Tlu 
I .!—    T,„     at,  I  .  n — 1,^  Ei^otittr,  Feb.  IWK.    On 

■  ■■  -       ■!.  p.Mir. :  "  - 


JTUaiTWlW. 

th«  eci-pticBl  vide:  Eeini,  -/rtic 


,  _. Ltben  Jau,  ._      .  . 

. -.  ...  p. .,  P.  Lobetein,  7^  FiiT/in-Birth  if  CAritt, 

IWS;  Chej-m,  BiWi  ProWmu,  IWt.  A.  I'LUMMER. 

ANOIMTIHG.— I.  In  the  ancient  world,  Jewish 
and  pa^an  alike,  it  was  customary  to  refresh  guests 
ot  banquets  by  pouring  tool  and  fragrant  ointment 
on  their  heads.  Cf.  Mart.  ill.  12 ;  Ps  23',  where 
Cheyne  gives  an  Egyptian  illustration  :  '  Every  rich 
man  bad  in  his  household  an  anuinl^r,  who  had  '~ 
place  ft  cone  of  ointment  on  the  bead  of  liia  mastc 
where  it  remained  during  the  feast.'  There  a 
two  instancea  of  tbe  usage  in  the  Gospel  history 

1.  TAe   aTK/iniiiift   in    the   luiuse   y   Simon   the 


laa  certainty  a  prophet,  j>erhaps  n 
o  Hiiu  to  Ilia  table,  inviting  also  a 


Simon  bade  Hiiu  to  Ilia  table,  inviting  also  a  party 
of  hia  frienda  He  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  better 
sort,  yet  he  shared  the  pride  of  bis  order  and  put 
a  difference  betwixt  Jesus  and  the  other  guests, 
withholding  from  Uim  tbe  cnstomary  conrtesies : 
the  kiss  of  welcome,  the  ablution  of  the  feet,  the 
anointing  of  the  heaid.  In  the  course  of  the  meal 
a  woman  ap[»eared  in  the  room,  wearing  her  hair 
loose,  which  in  Jewish  society  was  the  Mkcn  of  a 

harlot.f    What  did   she   in  a  Pharisee's  li " 

She  had  I'ome,  n  sorrowful  penitent,  in  qu 
Jesus ;  and  she  brought  an  offering,  an  alabaster 
vase  of  ointment  As  He  reclinea  at  table,  she 
stole  to  His  couch  and,  stooping  over  His  feet, 
rained  hot  tears  ujran  them,  wiped  them  with  her 
flowing  tresses,  kissed  them,  and  anointed  them 
with  the  ointment.  She  should  have  poured  it  or 
His  head,  but  she  durst  not.t 

Z.  The  anoinlinij  in  the  hoime  o/Sinwn  the  Lepci 
(Jn  12i"  =  Mk  U'-'^Mt  26*-").— On  His  way  u[ 
to  the  last  Passover,  Jeans  stopped  at  the  villagt 
of  Bethany,  where,  a  few  weeks  before.  He  hod 
raised  Lazarus  ;  and,  in  defianceof  the  Sanhedriu's 
edict  (Jn  1 1"),  He  was  received  with  grat«ful  rever- 
ence. One  of  the  principal  men  of  tbe  village, 
named  Simon,  made  a  banquet  in  His  honour. 
He  had  been  a  leper,  and,  if  he  had  been  healed 
by  JcauB,  it  was  fitting  that  bis  bouse  should  be 

*  Accardlne  to  the  v.l.  i  r^afiix  in  v.B,  Simon  thou|[ht  Juua 
mieht  bo  the  pnphct  who  ihuuld  nriK  nod  bcnild  the  Meulah. 
Cf.  JnlSl'»0"7«. 

tSecLiiihiroatonJnl!", 

lOrig.  inJIallA.  Oimi;i.  5<r,  (77:  'Non  tuiC  auu  ul  o»jmt 
Cbrlati  venire  wd  lacrymis  pede*  ejoa  lavlt,  quad  Tix  ellani 
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the  scene  of  the  banquet.*  But  it  was  a  public 
tribute,  and  otliers  bore  a  part  in  it.  Lazarus  was 
present,  and  tbe  good  housewife  Martha  managed 
the  entertainment.  Aud  what  part  did  Mary 
take!  She  entered  the  room  with  her  hair  loone 
and  an  alabaster  vase  of  precious  ointment  in  her 
liand,  and,  approaching  tbe  Lord'.i  couch,  {toured 
tbe  ointment  over  His  feet  and  wiped  them  with 
her  hair.    See  Makv. 


UaCtbew-Uark'B  accgunU  of  Uie  uiolnUnff :  (I)  MatChcH'  and 
Uwk  my  that  It  happened  in  the  houK  nl  fiimon  the  Leper, 
and  malce  no  mention  ol  LaumgaDd  bii  steun.  They  ■Iniplj' 
»*j  that  the' beaoHlul  work- wuwrouaht  by  •  woman."  (S) 
TherwemtopattheliiddenttwidaradttW^KklllVwhereaa 
JahnpulBitibida]isbe(oraUuiPa«>*er{lSi).  (S)  They  repR- 
•ent  (be  namelcn  woman  ai  pourin;  the  ointment  not  on  the 
Lord^  feet  but  on  Uie  bead,  and  aay  noUilne  ot  her  wipdnf  Uli 
feet  with  her  hair.  On  the  iniund  of  theea  diicnpiuicm  It 
wai  leneraliy  malnUned  by  the  Fathen  (hat  there  were  two 
antdntlngs  at  Qetinany,  the  incident  recorded  by  Matthew- 
Hark  aid  John  being  dlitinct.  SoOhrnaMomO'nlfaHA.Iiixl,), 
who  apurently  IdesUfled  the  anaintlnB  in  the  houee  ot  Sinioo 
tbe  Leper  (Kt-Uk.)  with  thai  in  the  house  ol  Blinan  the  Fhaiieee 
(Lk.).  Ortgen  (in  XallA.COTnM.Sn-.  ITT}  heU  that  there  were 
In  all  thne  anolDtiniri :  (a)  In  (he  honn  o(  ffimon  the  Iicper 
<1I(.-Uk.}:  (Mlnthshoiueol  BhnOD  the  Pharisee  (Lk.);  (eiaC 
Bethany  by  lIan>(JD.};iiunHonini  alio  the  opinion  that  then 
were  four,  tiatthnv  aiid  Uaik  reooidlng  dbtUict  Inddenti. 

Nowadayi  the  tcndeacjr  ta  rather  to  Ignore  Uw  dlSerenoei 
and  ideally  all  the  nanatlvee,  redodng  them  to  one.  Tba 
MaHhev'lbrk  namUve  la  reguded  aa  authentic,  the  Lukao 
Ihereol  (StnioBe, 


poaltteii  of  the  incident  In  fiatthev-HsTk  ia  merslj'  an  c> 
ot  (he  (reedini  whcrewltb  the  Synoptic  editors  m~-  — 
handle  the  material  o(  the  Crannftc  tnditlon,  t 
ti^lcally  rather  than  uhronolo^eaJly,    Tbeyhi—  ' 


h  the  betrayal  (Ht  » 


•  Uk 


TheLoid'e  n 


_„ him,  and,buminB  .__ 

CI.  Aug!  (t«  Cent.  £e.  11. 1 1G3.    (^The  dillerence  regardt^  the 

..I '-"-IB  Ii  an  Inalaoca  olJobn'a  habit  ol  tacitly 

-KHi.    Ilia  account  ia  hiOoriisI,  and  It 
Apoatoltc  Cndltloo;  but  the  Synoptjo 


would  Btand 


editara  or,  more  prabably.^aoitcchlaen  In  their  oral  repellcli 
or  tbe  ttadlclou,  wondering,  since  they  did  not  know  who  t^ie 
woman  wai,  at  the  etiangeneaa  ol  her  action,  aubitituted '  head ' 
for  '  feet,'  and  then  omitted  the  unintclllgibla  clrcumalanoa  at 
her  wtpli«  Hia  feet  with  her  hair.    See  UuT. 

LmaiTtTKE.— Andrew*,  lAfe  of  oar  Lard,  pp.  281-283  i  Bam- 
■ay,  WatChritl  £oni  at  BtUtlchttnl  up.  91-B3;  Haatinia'OB, 
artJclea  ■  Anolntli« '  and  ■  Maiy ' :  Expoiitirr,  IH  Hr,  vl.  [ISTT] 
lip.2H-2E)i  EcM  Homo",  p.  2KB.;  Bruce,  3Vainfiiff  if  Uu 
7Wh>,  pp.  seO-Ki;  Ker,  Srnntnu.  let  acr.  p.  1011, ;  Vinet, 
Vital  CkAlianUf,  p.  inn.  Reference  Ruk)-alBo  Ik  mado  to 
Bunyan,  Jinu.  Smntr  SaKd  (cd.  ITOG),  pp.  &S-S2:  Herbert, 
JIaru  llasaalcne ;  Hartley  Coleridge'e  fine  eonnet  on  Lk  7". 

David  Smith. 

II.  Besides  the  two  special  incidents  already 
described,  some  other  references  to  'anointing' 
may  be  briefly  dealt  with. 

1.  In  Mt  6"  Jesus  tells  His  disciples  that  when 
they  fast  they  are  to  anoint  (dXel^u)  the  head  as 
usuid.  The  allusion  is  to  that  tiaily  use  of  oil, 
as  an  application  soothing  aud  refreshing  to  the 
skin,wniehi8  common  in  hot  countrieii,  and  w*as 
regularly  practised  by  the  Jews.  Tbe  meaning  of 
Jesns  is  that  His  diaciples,  when  they  feel  it  nght 
to  fast,  should  undertake  the  observance  as  in  tbe 
siglit  of  God,  and  not  ostentatiously  parade  their 
perfortnance  of  it  before  the  eyes  of  men.  They 
should  wash  and  anoint  themselves  as  usual,  and 
not  draw  attention  by  any  peculiarities  of  outward 
appearance  to  a  matter  lying  between  themselves 


d  their  heavenly  Father. 


The  noUon  (ha(  his  house  wa* 
DCcaaloned  apeculatlonii  ahnnt 

(So  Aug.  de  Cent.  £v.  it  |  U 


Lhe  aceve  of  the  banquet  haa 
ilnion.  ^eophj'lact  mentlnna 
ither,  lately  deCEUed  (KwiU). 
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2.  In  Mk  6*'  we  read  of  the  Twelve  on  their 
evangelistic  mission,  that  they  '  anointed  (dXei^) 
with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them.' 
The  employment  of  oil  as  a  medicinal  i^ent  was 
familiar  in  the  time  of  Christ  (cf.  Lk  lO**,  Ja  6**), 
and  is  doubtless  referred  to  here;  though  the 
natural  virtues  of  the  oil  were  accompanied  in  this 
case  by  miraculous  powers  of  healing.  In  Jn  9^  '^ 
Jesus,  oef ore  working  the  miracle  upon  the  blind 
man,  anoints  (ixix^ia)  his  eyes  with  clay  which  He 
had  made  by  spitting  on  the  ground.  Here,  also, 
the  anointing  may  have  had  a  medicinal  aspect 
(see  Meyer  and  Expositor's  Gr.  Test,  in  loc,  on  the 
ancient  belief  that  both  spittle  and  cla^  were 
beneficial  to  the  eyes) ;  though,  of  course,  it  is  the 
miraculous  agency  of  Jesus  that  is  paramount  in 
the  narrative.  In  Rev  3"  Jesus  says  to  the  Church 
of  the  Laodiceans,  '.  .  .  and  anoint  thine  eyes 
with  eyesalve,  that  thou  mayest  see,'  where  the 
etlect  of  the  application  of  coilyrium  is  used  as  a 
figure  of  tlie  heieding  and  enlightenment  which  are 
found  in  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  In  Mk  14^  Jesus  says  of  the  gracious  act  of 
Mary  of  Bethany  in  anointing  Him  at  the  feast, 
'  She  hath  anointed  {fiupli^ia  fr.  /lOpov  =  *  ointment ' ; 

Erobably  akin  to  fjL6ppa= '  myrrh ')  my  body  afore- 
and  for  the  burying'  (cf.  Jn  127).  And  in  Mk  16^ 
we  read  how  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  women 
went  to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  {d\el<f>u)  the  dead 
body  of  the  Saviour  (cf.  Lk  23P«,  Jn  19»«').  This 
application  of  ointments  and  spices  (cf.  Lk  24^) 
was  an  expression  of  reverence  and  affection  for 
the  departed,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
modem  custom  of  surrounding  the  beloved  dead 
with  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers.  These  un- 
guents were  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  embalming 
the  dead,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  but  were  only 
outwardly  applied,  and  did  not  prevent  deoompoei- 
tion(cf.  Jnll»). 

4.  When  Jesus  in  the  synagoeue  at  Nazareth 
read  from  Is  61  the  prophetic  woros,  '  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  anointed  ixfildf)  me 
to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor  .  .  .'  (Lk  4"), 
ana  went  on  to  say,  after  closmg  the  book,  '  To- 
day hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears' 
(v.^),  He  definitely  claimed  to  be  set  apart  to  the 
Mciisianic  calling.  In  the  OT  anointing  was  the 
symbol  of  consecration  alike  in  the  case  of  prophet 
(1  K  19»«),  priest  (Lv  8"),  and  king  (1  S  10').  And 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  who  to  His  people  is  at  once 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  a  spiritual  anointing  is 
cliBtmctly  affirmed  by  His  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
as  well  as  claimed  by  Himself  (cf.  Ac  4^  l(r^.  He 
1»).  The  Hebrew  word  'Messiah'  (rjTP  from  nvp 
*■  to  anoint ')  means '  the  anointed  one ' ;  and  of  this 
word  *  Christ*  is  the  Greek  equivalent  (YocoT^f, 
from  xpiiiif  *  to  anoint,'  being  employed  in  LAX  to 
render  rj*^). 

5.  In  1  Jn  2*  the  Apostle  writes,  *  And  ye  have 
an  anointing  (xp^am)  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye 
know  all  things  (so  RV ;  AV  renders  *  unction  ). 
Again,  in  v. ^  he  says,  *  Aiid  as  for  you,  the  anoint- 
ing {xfAtrtM)  which  ye  received  of  nim  abideth  in 
you.  .  .  .  '  (here  AV  as  well  as  KV  gives  '€Uioint- 
ing').  That  the  'Holy  One'  of  this  passage  is 
Christ  Himself,  and  that  the  '  anointing '  He  dis- 
penses is  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  held 
oy  nearly  all  commentators.  Being  Himself  an- 
ointed with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ac  1()*),  the  Christ 
has  power  to  impart  the  same  gift  to  His  disciples. 
Indeed,  the  bestowal  of  this  gift  is  constantly 
represented  as  His  peculiar  function  (cf.  Jn  16* 

|«7.  13-lS     A«Q»\ 


IG 


\  Ac  2»). 


LrmtATURB.— H.  B.  Swete,  £.  P.  Gould,  A.  F.  Hort,  and  esp. 
E.  H.  Plumptre  on  Mk  fti' ;  also  A.  Plummer,  and  C.  Watson  on 

1  Jn  2».  J.  c.  Lambert. 

ANSWERS.— See  Questions  and  Answers. 


INTIPIS.— See  Herod,  No.  2. 
AHTOMIl  (Tower  of).— See  Temple. 
ANXIETY.— See  Care. 
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i.  Name  and  Nature.— The  term  *  apocalypse' 
(droicdXi/^tf  from  dtroKakifirrfa,  to  uncover)  signifies 
in  the  first  place  the  act  of  uncovering,  and  thus 
bringing  into  sight  that  which  was  beK>re  unseen, 
hence  *  revelation.'  It  is  predominantly  a  NT  word. 
It  occurs  rather  rarely  in  extra-biblical  Greek,  is 
used  only  once  in  the  canonical  portion  of  tlie  LXX 
(1  S  20«>),  and  thrice  in  Sirach  (11"  22«  42»  [41»]). 
In  the  NT  it  is  used  to  designate  the  disclosing  or 
communicating  of  knowledge  by  direct  Divine  act. 
The  gospel  is  an  apocalypse  to  the  nations  (Lk  ^, 
Ro  16**  ^).  St.  Paul  received  it  as  an  apocalypse 
(Gal  1^).  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
glory  is  an  apocalypse  (Gal  2«,  2  Co  12** ',  2  Th  1', 

1  p  17.  U  4U). 

An  apocalypse  is  thus  primarily  the  act  of  revela- 
tion ;  in  the  second  place  it  is  the  subject-matter 
revealed  ;  and  in  the  third  place  a  book  or  literary 
production  which  cives  an  account  of  revelation, 
whether  real  or  alleged  {e.g.  *The  Apocalypse  of 
St  John  the  Divine ').  As  a  matter  of  history,  the 
form  in  which  the  revelation  purports  to  come  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  writing  should  be  called  an  apoca- 
lypse or  not.  In  general,  the  form  is  like  the 
drawing  of  the  veil  from  before  a  picture,  the 
result  of  which  action  presents  to  the  eye  a  definite 
image.  All  imparting  of  Divine  truth  is  revela- 
tion; but  it  is  not  ail  given  in  the  apocalyptic 
form,  i.e.  it  does  not  all  come  in  grand  imagery,  as 
if  portrayed  on  canvas  or  enacted  in  scenic  repre- 
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sentation.  Some  revelations  come  in  sub-conscious 
convictions.  Those  who  receive  them  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  have  received  them.  In  fact  they  seem 
ignorant  of  the  method  of  communication ;  they 
only  know  that  they  have  received  knowledge 
not  previously  possessed.  Apocalypse  and  revela- 
tion thus,  though  primarily  the  same  thing,  come 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  term  *  apocalypse*  is  also  sometimes  used, 
with  an  effort  at  greater  precision,  to  designate 
the  pictorial  portraiture  of  the  future  as  fore- 
shadowed by  the  seer.  When  so  employed  it  be- 
comes appropriate  only  as  the  title  oi  certain  pas- 
sages in  Dooks  othenvise  not  to  be  called  apoca- 
lypses (so  Bousset  in  Herzog-Hauck,  PEE,  s.v.,  who 
enumerates  the  following  passages :  Dn  2^'" ;  Eth. 
En  85-91.  37-71 ;  Ps-Sol  2.  17.  18;  the  Assumption 
of  Moses ;  Slav.  En. ;  4  Ezra ;  Syr.  Bar. ;  Sibyl. 
Orac.  iii.  286  to  the  end,  iii.  36-92,  iv.,  the  Jewish 
source  of  i.  and  ii.  ;  also  certain  sections  of  the 
Apoc.  John  and  2  Th  23-i2 ;  Mt  24  with  parallels). 

To  constitute  a  writing  an  apocalypse,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  author  should  have  actually 
seen  or  experienced  what  he  portrays.  It  is  enough 
that  he  write  as  one  who  has  had  a  vision  and  is 
describing  it.  Thus  apocalypse  becomes  a  form 
of  literature  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
epistle.  Strictly  an  epistle  is  simply  a  letter  from 
one  i)erson,  or  many  persons,  to  another,  or  others. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  usa^e,  it  has  often  been 
adopted  as  a  form  into  which  men  have  chosen  to 
cast  their  thoughts  for  the  public.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  dialogue,  of  fiction,  and  many  other 
species  of  literature.  Such  forms  become  favourites 
in  certain  ages,  usually  after  some  outstanding 
character  has  made  successful  use  of  them.  The 
dialogue  l)ecame  fashionable  when  Plato  made  it 
such  a  telling  medium  for  the  teaching  of  his  philo- 
sophical system.  The  epistle  was  used  by  Horace, 
and  later  by  Seneca.  The  apocalypse  form  appears 
as  a  favourite  about  the  oe^nning  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  The  most  illustrious  specimen,  and 
perhaps  the  prototype  of  later  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture, IS  the  Book  oi  Daniel. 

ii.  Origin  and  History.— The  question  has 
been  mooted  as  to  the  earlier  antecedents  of  the 
apocalyptic  form.  Its  ultimate  source  has  been 
traced  variously  to  Egypt,  Greece,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia.  In  view  of  tne  fact,  however,  that  the 
Hebrew  prophets  frequently  incorporate  visions 
into  their  writings  (Is  6,  Jer  24^-»,  Ezk  l^^,  Is  24-27), 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  outside  of  Israel  to 
search  for  its  origins.  Nevertheless,  the  Persians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  E^ptians,  and  the  Greeks 
had  their  apocaly  ptics.  And  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  ignore  tne  influence  especially  of  Persian  forms 
during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptics.  This  was  the  very  period  when  Jewish 
forms  came  most  directly  into  touch  with  Persian. 
In  any  case,  much  of  the  material  of  the  Jewish 
apocalypse  has  been  adopted  and  naturalized  from 
Persia  (cf.  Bousset,  Die  Jiid.  Apokalyptik,  1903  ; 
Gunkel,  Schbpfting  w.  Chaos,  1895).  Apocalyptic 
literature  in  general  begins  before  Chnst.  Soon 
after  the  Christian  era  it  develops  into  the  two 
naturally  distinct  forms  of  Clinstian  and  neo- 
Hebraic.  Hence  we  may  distinguish  three  classes 
of  apocalypses: — (1)  The  earlier  Jewish  ones,  or 
those  whicli  were  published  from  B.C.  200  to  A.D.  100. 
Within  this  class,  however,  may  be  included  also 
such  writings  as  proceed  from  Jewish  sources 
purely,  though  not  written  until  half  a  century, 
more  or  less,  later  than  the  last  limit  of  the  period. 
(2)  Christian  apocalypses,  including  the  canonical 
l)ook  known  as  the  Apocalypse  (Revelation  of  St. 
John),  and  a  series  of  apocryphal  imitations. 
These  are  mostly  pseudonymous,  but  include  an 


occasional  work  in  which  the  author  does  not  con- 
ceal his  name  behind  that  of  an  apostle  or  older 
prophet  {The  Shepherd  of  Hernias).  Apocalypses 
of  this  class  pass  into  Patristics  and  culminate  in 
Dante's  immortal  Commedia.  (3)  The  neo-Hebraic 
apocalypses,  beginning  with  the  predominance  of 
the  Talmud  (esi)ecially  the  Babylonian)  and  in- 
cluding a  series  of  revelations  to  the  great  Rabbis 
(The  Revelation  of  R,  Joshua  b,  Levi,  TJie  Alpha- 
bets of  R.  Akiba,  The  Hebrew  Elijah  Apocalypse^ 
The  Apocalypse  of  Zerubbabel,  The  Wars  of  Kin^ 
Messiah,  The  Revelations  of  R,  Siinon  b.  Yohai, 
The  Prayer  of  R,  Simon  b,  Yohai,  and  the  Persian 
Apocalypse  of  Daniel), 

It  would  be  somewhat  beside  the  purpose  of  tliis 
article  to  do  more  than  sketch  the  first  of  these 
three  classes  of  apocalypses.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Christ  emerg^  in  history  at  a  definite  period 
and  in  a  definite  environment,  and  as  in  this  en- 
vironment nothing  is  more  conspicuous  and  |X)tent 
than  the  early  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature,  the 
importance  of  this  literature  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. A  flood  of  li^ht  is  shed  by  the  form  and 
content  of  these  writings  upon  Hb  life,  teaxihing, 
and  work.  Happily,  considerable  attention  ha.H 
been  given  in  recent  years  to  this  as  a  field  of 
investigation,  and  some  definite  results  may  be 
re^stered. 

iii.  The  Apocalypses.— Of  the  earlier  Jewish 
apocalypse,  the  canonical  Daniel  forms  the  proto- 
type. The  proper  place,  however,  for  a  particular 
treatment  of  Daniel  is  conventionally  tne  sphere 
of  Old  Testament  Introduction  (see  art.  '  Daniel ' 
in  Hastings'  DB  vol.  i.).  Our  list  will  begin  with 
the  Books  of  Enoch. 

1.  The  EthioDic  Enoch. — The  adjective  *  Ethiopic' 
has  been  attacned  to  the  title  of  this  work  because 
of  another  Book  of  Enoch  discovered  in  a  Slavonic 
version.  Outside  the  canonical  Daniel,  this  is  the 
best  known  of  the  apocalypses,  because  of  the  quo- 
tation from  it  in  Jude^^*.  Tertullian  knows  it, 
believes  in  its  genuineness,  and  attempts  to  account 
for  its  transmission  through  and  survival  under  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Flood.  It  appears  to  have  been 
neglected,  however,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
lost  until  1773,  when  two  MS  copies  of  an  Ethiopic 
version  of  it  were  brought  from  Abyssinia  by 
J.  Bruce.  A  translation  of  one  of  these  was  made 
by  Lawrence,  and  published  in  1821.  But  its  full 
importance  and  significance  came  to  be  realized 
only  with  Dillmann  s  critical  edition  of  the  Ethiopic 
text  in  1851,  which  was  followed  in  1853  by  a 
thorough  German  translation  and  commentary. 
A  portion  of  the  Greek  text  w^as  discovered  m 
1886-7,  and  edited  by  H.  B.  Swete. 

Contents,  —  As  it  stands  to-day,  the  Book  of 
Enoch  can  be  subdivided  into  five  main  parts  with 
an  introduction  and  a  conclusion,  as  follows :  In- 
troductory  Discourse,  in  which  the  author  an- 
nounces his  parable,  and  formally  asks  attention 
to  the  important  matters  which  he  is  about  to 
divulge  (1-5). 

(a)  The  first  section  is  concerned  with  Anqdology 
(6-36),  beginning  with  the  report  of  the  fall  of  two 
hundred  angels  who  were  enticed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  left  heaven  in  order  to 
take  them  for  wives.  Out  of  these  unions  sprang 
giants  3000  cubits  in  height.  The  fallen  angels, 
moreover,  taught  men  all  manner  of  secrets  where- 
by they  were  Ted  into  sin.  When  the  giants  had 
consumed  all  the  possessions  of  men,  they  turned 
against  the  men  tnemselves  and  smote  them  until 
their  cry  went  up  to  heaven.  Ringle^ers  of  the 
angels  are  Azazel  and  Semi£Lz&  (6-9).  Through  the 
intercession  of  the  four  arcnangels,  Michael,  Uriel, 
Raphael,  and  Gabriel,  God  is  moved  to  arrest 
bloo<lshe(d  upon  earth.  He  sends  Uriel  to  Noah 
to  tell  him  ttiat  He  has  determined  to  destroy  the 
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world.  He  commands  Raphael  to  bind  Azazel  and 
throw  him  into  a  pit  in  the  wilderness,  where  he 
shall  remain  until  the  day  of  the  great  judgment, 
and  then  be  cast  into  the  fire.  He  commands 
Gabriel  to  rouse  the  giants  against  each  other; 
and,  finally,  he  commands  Michael  to  announce  to 
Semj&z&  the  sentence  of  punishment,  which  is, 
that  the  fallen  angels  shall  oe  kept  enchained  and 
imprisoned  under  the  hills  of  the  earth,  waiting 
the  last  judgment,  when  they  shall  be  cast  into 
the  fire  (10).  After  the  destruction  of  all  impiety 
upon  earth,  the  riehteous  shall  flourish  and  live 
lon^,  the  earth  shall  yield  abundantly,  all  people 
shall  pray  to  God,  and  all  evil  shall  be  banished 
from  the  earth  (11).  The  sentence  upon  the  fallen 
angels  is  communicated  to  Enoch  (12),  and  he 
reveals  it  to  them  ;  but,  at  their  urgent  request, 
he  composes  a  petition  on  their  behalf,  that  they 
might  obtain  forgiveness;  while  rehearsing  this, 
preparatory  to  presenting  it,  he  falls  asleep  and  is 
mformed  in  a  dream  that  their  request  for  forgive- 
ness will  not  be  sranted,  and  once  more  makes 
known  to  the  angels  their  impending  doom  (13-16). 
Enoch  tells  of  a  journey  in  wnich  he  learned  of  the 
places  where  thunders  and  liehtnings  originate, 
and  saw  the  stream  of  Hades,  the  corner-stone  and 
the  pillars  of  tho  world,  the  seven  mountains  of 
precious  stones,  and  the  places  of  punishment  of 
the  disobedient  angels,  i,e.  the  stars  (17-19).  He 
gives  the  names  and  functions  of  the  six  (seven) 
archangels  (20).  He  once  more  visits  the  place  of 
punishment  oif  the  condemned  angels,  and  the 
nether  world  (21),  consisting  of  four  parts  (22). 
He  travels  to  the  West  (23-25).  From  there  he 
returns  to  the  citv  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  eartn  (26.  27) ;  then  he  travels  to 
the  East  (28-33),  to  the  North  (34.  35),  and,  lastly, 
to  the  South  (36). 

(b)  The  second  section  is  Christological,  and  con- 
sists of  chs.  37-71,  subdivided  into  three  Simili- 
tudes. A  short  introductory  discourse  (37)  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  Similitude^  including  chs.  38-44. 
The  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  rignteous  One, 
brings  an  end  of  sinners  upon  earth  (38).  Enoch 
is  carried  by  storm-clouds  to  the  end  of  heaven, 
and  there  t>eholds  the  pre-existing  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous  and  the  elect, 
and  of  angels  and  archangels  (39.  40).  He  then 
sees  the  weighini^  of  men's  actions  in  the  balance, 
the  rejection  of  smners,  the  places  prepared  for  the 
righteous,  and  certain  physical  mysteries  (light- 
nings, thunders,  winds,  bail,  mist,  clouds,  sun  and 
moon,  41),  also  the  place  of  Wisdom  in  heaven  (42), 
and,  finally,  some  more  physical  mysteries  (43.  44). 
The  second  Similitude  includes  chs.  45-57.  It 
begins  with  the  Messianic  Judgment  (45).  Enoch 
sees  the  Son  of  Man  beside  the  Head  of  Days  (46). 
An  angel  explains  the  vision  (47,  the  Son  of  Man 
will  overthrow  and  judge  the  kings  and  mighty 
ones  of  the  ungodly).  The  task  of  tne  pre-existing 
Son  of  Man  is  outlmed  (48.  49),  and  the  happy  con- 
scMquences  of  the  judgment  for  the  pious,  together 
with  the  punishments  of  the  wicked,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  those  who  have  died  in  righteousness 
(50.  51).  In  a  vision  of  six  mountains  of  metal 
which  pass  away,  the  destruction  of  the  heathen 
world  by  the  Messiah  is  portrajred.  The  heathen 
world  endeavours  through  offerings  to  propitiate 
God,  but  fails.  The  angels  of  punishment  go  forth 
to  do  their  work.  The  synagogue  service  may  now 
be  carried  on  unhindered  (52-^*).  An  account  of 
the  coming  flood  and  its  occasion  is  inserted  (54^- 
55^),  and  is  followed  by  the  final  assault  of  the 
heathen  world-power  (56*"'®)  and  the  return  of  the 
dispersed  Jews  (57).  The  third  Similitude  com- 
prises chs.  58-69,  to  which  chs.  70  and  71  are  added 
DY  way  of  an  appendix.  It  begins  with  the  picture 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  in  heaven  (58) ; 
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an  account  of  the  mystery  of  lightning  and  thunder 
follows  (59).  A  vision  of  Noah,  an  account  of 
Leviathan  and  Behemoth,  and  various  nature- 
elements  which  take  part  in  the  Flood  are  then  given 
(60).  The  judgment  of  the  Son  of  Man  over  the 
angels  in  heaven,  and  the  sentence  of  kings  by  Him, 
followed  by  vain  pleas  on  their  part  for  mercy,  are 
given  next  (61-64).  Then  comes  the  revelation  to 
Noah  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  Flood,  his  own 
preservation,  the  punishment  of  the  angels,  and 
the  judgment  of  men  by  the  Son  of  Man  (65-69). 
Enoch's  translation  to  raradise,  his  ascension  to 
heaven,  €uid  his  acceptance  hj  the  Son  of  Man,  are 
then  given  in  the  appendix  (70,  71). 

{c)  The  third  section  is  Cosmologiccil,  and  consists 
of  chs.  72-82.  It  has  been  called  the  '  Book  of  the 
Luminaries  of  Heaven.'  It  contains  a  revelation 
given  by  the  angel  Uriel  on  all  sorts  of  astronomi- 
cal and  geographical  matters,  among  others  on  the 
convulsions  that  will  occur  during  the  period  of 
the  wicked  upon  earth.  The  course  of  the  sun  is 
first  describe  (72),  next  the  course  of  the  moon 
(73.  74) ;  untoward  days  (75) ;  the  T^inds  (76) ;  the 
four  quarters  of  heaven  (77);  further  details  re> 
garding  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  (78.  79), 
changes  in  the  order  of  things  to  come  in  the  last 
days  (80),  and  the  return  of  Enoch  to  the  earth ; 
and  the  committal  of  these  matters  to  Methusaleh 
(81.  82). 

{d)  The  fourth  section  is  a  HistoriccU  forecast, 
Enoch  narrates  to  his  son  Methusaleh  two  visions 
which  he  saw  before  he  had  taken  a  wife  to  him- 
self. The  first  of  these  (83.  84)  came  to  him  as  he 
was  learning  to  write.  It  placed  before  his  eyes 
the  picture  of  the  Delude.  The  second  vision 
(85-90)  unfolded  before  him  the  whole  history  of 
Israel  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  children  of  Israel  appeared  in  this  vision  in 
the  forms  of  the  clean  animals  (bulls,  sheep,  lambs, 
and  goats).  Their  enemies  were  in  the  form  of 
dogs,  foxes,  swine,  and  all  manner  of  birds  of  prey. 
In  the  conflict  between  the  clean  and  unclean,  the 
struggle  of  Israel  against  her  enemies  was  por- 
trayed. The  chosen  people  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  and  jackals 
(the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians) ;  then  they  were 
put  under  the  care  of  seventy  shepherds  (angels). 
(From  this  fact  this  section  of  the  oook  takes  the 
title  of  *  Vision  of  the  Seventy  Shepherds').  The 
shepherds  allowed  more  of  the  faithful  to  perish 
than  was  the  will  of  God,  but  at  the  critical 
moment  there  appeared  a  white  lamb  in  their 
midst  and  enterea  into  a  fierce  combat  with  the 
birds  of  prey,  while  a  heavenly  being  gave  him 
assistance.  Then  the  Lord  Himself  Durst  forth 
from  heaven,  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  over- 
thrown and  exterminated,  the  judgment  ensued, 
and  the  universal  restoration ;  and  the  Messiah 
was  bom  as  a  white  bull. 

(e)  The  fifth  section  (91-105)  is  a  Book  of 
Exhortations.  Enoch  commands  his  son  Methu- 
saleh to  summon  to  his  side  all  his  other  sons, 
and  when  they  have  come  he  delivers  to  them 
an  address  on  righteousness,  which  is  especially 
desired  to  instruct  the  righteous  of  all  ages 
(9P'").  In  this  first  discourse  is  inserted  the 
prediction  of  the  Ten  Weeks  (91"*"  93).  The 
remainder  of  the  book  (92.  94.  105)  is  taken  up  with 
final  encouragements  and  messages  of  hope. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  Book  of  Enoch 
(106-108)  contains  an  account  of  the  marvels 
destined  to  accompany  the  birth  of  Noah  (106. 107), 
and  a  new  description  of  the  fiery  tribulatibns 
reserved  for  the  wicked  and  of  the  blessings  that 
await  those  who  'loved  eternal  heaven  better 
than  their  own  lives '  (108). 

LiUrary  /mUuhm.— ThuB  hur  the  Book  of  Enoch  haa  been 
treated  as  it  ia  extant.    A  cloaer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that 
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It  tn  compoiiic.    CtiddimisaUllin  >canditEn.ble  bUW  cl  flui 

tlve  tirimbry  docuiQcntH.  Clenifin  l^nde  in  it  seven  Hporatfl 
Enoch  Inuntioni  or  lucodA  worked  togeUiET  by  a  redaclot. 
The  weight  ot  probibi]%,  bamveT.  li  ntfacr  In  hvour  ot  three 
pHinlUve  docummW :  ^1) . '   -    -      ■  -      ■  


1-M  >nd  73-106  i  <t)A  Book  ol  SlmUitudeB,  Includlnit  chs.  SS^Il 

pirti  ititllin  the  pnccdJDE  two.  The  work  ol  redaction  npiiear 
to  hivfl  bnen  done  attcr  (be  two  ptiniuy  docmneuls  hnd  undn 
gone  tome  motUflcn^on,  pcoribiyAcddentA],  The  redactor  uiei 
the  loK  ApocdjTK  of  Kosb,  liUDded  to  In  Jutnleea  (1Di>  !l". 
KippleraentlnH  what  he  detmed  to  b«  l&aunie.  The  pua&ffeB  It 
Krted  rrom  the  Uook  of  Noah  nre  the  lollowini :  £4'-9B'  W 
WMIS«,  ind  IDS.  107,    Iothcw»ine  KOuldkdiiseiBnaotbt 


_.. ..le  Out  qvuirter  of 

the  Snrl  cent.  s.c  (ZOO  to  ITS) ;  Uut  of  the  Bosk  of  Shnilltuden 
alien  an  u  yot  uniiolied  problem  whole  dIHlcultv  Ii  lomewhat 
enhanced  by  the  Importance  ot  the  loue  Involved,  i.:  the  rela- 
tion the  book  (uitalni  to  the  NT.  The  toot  that  thii  relation 
la  nndoubtcd  and  InUmat*  bM  quiiikeiKd  Intcrot  and  led  to  the 
pcrcepliDn  ot  alight  conaidBrKUona  otherwiie  eaally  left  out  oF 
Ttev.  T3ui  vreigbt  of  these  oonridenticHU  la,  moreover,  lo  (fell 
balanced  that  crltldaui  eecns  unable  to  reach  a  lEenenhl  con- 
nnaua  on  the  subject  The  viewa  that  divide  the  ^eld  are  (1) 
that  the  book  waa  eompoMd  In  the  Uaecabwui  peiiod  (Ewftid, 
■.0,  Itt) ;  (S)  that  it  vaa  produoed  between  i.c  fe  ODd  H  (Dill- 
mann,  Sliifleit,CharlDH);  (3)  thatlt  wa* written  dnrlnic the  dayt 
et  Henid  (Locke,  Hauirath  Upaloa^^Bchodde,  Schurer,  Balden- 
ipener,  B«er)l  (t)  that  it  1*  a  product  ol  the  Sod  cent.,  and 
written  by  a  Chrlitlui  who  hai  u»d  an  older  JevUh  awoJypK 
a*  a  basis  (Hoffmann,  Weiiae,  Ullgenteld.  Volkmar,  ndenun); 
(BJthit  Ihougb  a  Jewlth  apoenlypiM  uid  poadbl)'  written  before 
the  beginning  ol  the  ChrlaUan  era.  It  waa  Interpolated  bj  a 
ChrlaUan  thTDUgh  the  insertion  ol  the  '  Bon  of  Uiui '  pusage* 
(Uruminond.  SuQker).  That  the  book  should  have  been  «Hn- 
posed  afl  a  Jewish  apooalypae  and  as  auch  adopted  the  Uesslanic 
title  -Son  of  Uan  '^Irain  tbe  Ohrlation  Ooepela,  la  not  lo  be 
thought  ol.  That  it  shoold  hare  been  originally  a  Jewish 
apocalypH  and  modified  by  a  Christian,  either  witb  a  free 
hand  or  by  the  mechanical  interpolation  of  the  '  Son  of  Man ' 
naaigea,  iicndible.  Bnta  man  nabunl  hypotheida  is  that  it 
I  a  pru<:hrlatian  work,  UiDluaiva  of  the  '  Son  ol  Han '  paeaoges. 


latiated  by  BaldenspeTver  and 

V.C  v.i,..7  ^..  <.,  n.D'  oocnnin  Jewiah  rabUnloJ  -<,<.i„ii'  ~ 
the  name  ol  the  Ueaaiah  (Do*  SrlMliemulltttn  Jm'.  v.  90 ; 
WordKif  Jttut.p.  is*  t.);  and  there  Is  therefore  nothine  In  the 
occurrence  of  thia  pbraae  to  lead  to  lU  being  considered  due  lo 
t  Chrinliu]  auUior,  Umn  tbe  whole  it  is  probfthlo  that 'the 
book  wnt  produced  In  the  let  cent-  a.c  The  tedoctlou  is  dUH- 
cult  lo  locate  with  preclnon  and  may  be  poit^hri^tian. 

The  origlnala  of  the  book  were  undoubtedly  Seinilio  (Hebrew 
or  Aramaic),  The  fragment  ol  the  Greek  venlon  recently  dla- 
oovertd  sboHB  clew  evidenoes  of  being  the  traosUtion  of  H 
BeniiUo  original  (tbe  case  Ia  argued  conciuslTely  by  Ciiarlea, 
Boa*  qf  (CnncA,  pp.  EI,  ES,  SH,  and  Hnliivy,  Journal  Aiiat.  IBS?, 
pp.  B(i2-396). 

fdllisiu,— (I)  Etbiaple  Text:   Lawrence  (lESS),   Dillnutnn 

-.),FIanmlng(rH«u.  tfni^ntirt,.  NeueFolgc,  vli.  1.  1W«). 

'' — t  Fngmcntj :  Bouriant  ()B92),  Loda  (169!),  Charlea 


PM 


nsasi,  C^iarles  (laSS),— Gem 
nsu),  Flemmlng  and  Badenon 
Greek  Fmgments  only.  ISQE). 
LnuATcai.— (See  (SiarieB,  B 

Sinl.ind.O/aiS.Jolir-  

-    kA(18"      "  - 

rnwo 


rrenoe  (partial,  ISS1),  Schodde 
aOniann(IS3S-183S).  Dillmaon 
er (1001).— French :  Lode(the 


■nd.  0/eni 

A(1SU]i:Kl 

in  ZDMO  isse,  ro.  8T-B1 ;  Kbstlin, 


..:itttf  Snneh,  pp.  0-21) ;  Liicke, 
Aa)i.(lBGS);  Bwa1d,^lAaiu(J.  lib.  d.  KM.fi. 
ann, '  LVd,  EnlsWhungsieit d.  B,  Henoch' 
"    tlin,  ■lib.  d,  KnMtehung  d,  B. 

_,0,  pp.  BIO-BB,  3T0-SS8;  Oeb. 

hardt,  '  Ma  TO  Hirwa  d.  a  Henoch '  in  Merx'  AnMe.  vol.  ii. 

18TS,  pp.  ira-iW;  WIeaeler, -ZurAbfasiungBEeltd.  B.Henoch' 

tn  rDkO.  isaj,  pp,  185-196  ;  Lawlor  in  Jouni.  of  PhUol.  1SB7, 

«c,'  In  3K.  {boh.  pp.  810-2ST ;  Blalker,  Tht  ChrittBlegy  o/Jcnu, 
18W,  App.  B,  pp.  id»-iM. 

2.  The  Blavonio  Enoch.— This  U  one  of  the  moat 

recent  odditioDH  to  our  group  of  npocnlypseii.  Its 
existence  waa  not  indeed  auBpectea  before  its  dis- 
covery. But  tliia  wa-f  clue  to  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  tiookR  were  nttributed  to  Enoch.  In  this 
very  work  Enocli  ia  Bstd  to  liave  written  366 ;  cf. 
23"  6S'.  And  becaose  aome  of  those  were  extant 
in  the  Etbiopic  book  no  one  thought  of  seeking  for 
more.  Nevertliele-ts,  it  was  no  source  ot  surprise 
when  it  wBti  announced  tlint  a  new  Enoch  had 
been  fonnd.  This  came  first  as  an  intimation  that 
a  copy  of  a  Slavonic  veraion  ot  the  Etbiopic  Enoch 
waa  in  existence  (Kozak  in  Jahrb.  f.  Prot.  Theot. 
1S92).  Prof.  Charles  started  to  investigate  the 
matter,   and  with   the  assistance  of  Mr.  Morfill 

Srocured  and    exnniined    printed   copies   of  the 
lavonic  text  in   queation.      The   result  waa  the 
pnblicaticni   uf   the   altogether   independent   and 
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hitherto  unknown  pseuilepiEraph  (18%).  Prof. 
Charles'  title  for  the  book  ie  The  Book  of  (/le 
Stents  of  Enoch,  bnt  it  ia  likely  to  be  known  in 
the  future  by  llie  more  convenient  title,  Tha 
Slavonic  Enoch,'  which  distinjpiishes  it  from  the 
better  known  and  older  Ethiopic  work. 

Con(£ji(»,--The  book  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  (1)  The  Aaconaion  of  Enoch  and  his 
travelaintheSevenHeavensd-SS).  iSITholtetum 
and  Instmctiona  to  hia  children  (38-56),  (3)  Becond 
Series  of  Instmctiona,  including  in  hi»i  audience  on 
assemblage  of  2000  people,  and  Snal  assumption 
(57-68). 

(n)  Chs.  I-3S.  The  book  opens  witli  a  short  pro- 
logue, introducing  the  personality  of  Enocli,  and 
citing  the  time  and  place  of  a.  dream  he  aaw  (I). 
Enoch  then  warns  hia  children  of  his  impending 
absence  from  them  for  a  time  (2)  ;  he  \s  taken  l^ 
two  angela  up  to  the  first  heaven  (3),  where  he  sees 
200  angels  who  guard  the  tre».'<uriea  of  the  anow, 
the  dew,  and  the  oil  (4-6).  He  is  next  taken  up 
into  the  aecond  heaven,  and  beliolda  and  converses 
with  the  fallen  angels  (7).  In  the  third  heaven,  the 
paradise  prepared  for  the  righteous  (8,  9),  lie  is  led 
lo  the  northern  region,  where  he  sees  the  places  of 
torture  (10),  From  thenco  he  is  taken  up  into  the 
fourth  heaven,  thehabitation  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  there  sees  tbe  phccnixes  and  chrUkadris  {cAalky- 
drlea),  mysterious  corapoaite  beings  with  heads  of 
crocodiles  and  bodies  ot  serpents  (11.  12),  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  fourth  heaven  lie  comes  to 
the  gates  of  the  ann  (13) ;  thence  he  is  led  to  the 
western  regions,  and  hears  a  aong  by  the  pliceniie* 
and  chalkydries  (U,  IS).  Ho  is  then  taken  to  the 
eastern  course,  and  hears  indeacriliable  music  by 
ancela{l6.  17).  Herehlsvisit  to  tbefourth  heaven 
ends ;  he  is  carried  to  the  fifth  heaven,  where  he 
sees  the  Griijori  or  Watchera  (18).  In  the  sixth 
heaven  he  delays  only  a  atiort  time,  and  t)ien(re 
passes  to  the  aeventh  (IS.  20),  where  the  Lord  is 
seated  on  a  high  throne.  Here  the  ministering 
angelawhohave  brought  him  take  their  departure! 
Enoch  folia  down  and  worshiiia  the  Lord;   he  is 


stripped  ot    his  earthly  clothing. 


in  ted,   and 


Vreta,  the  archangel  (patron  of  literature),  to  be 
instructed  (31.  23).  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
archangel  bo  writca  366  books  (23)  He  retuma 
into  the  presence  of  the  I/ord,  and  holds  direct  con- 
verse with  Him,  learning  the  secrets  ot  creation 
(24-20*),  ond  of  the  formation  of  10,000  angels  and 
the  fall  ot  Satanajl  (29^')  ;  alao  of  the  creation 
ot  man,  i.e.  Adain  and  Eve  (30),  hia  being  placed 
in  paradise,  his  tall  and  judgment  (31,  32).  God 
then  declares  His  pnriwses  for  tbe  future  (33.  34), 
and  sends  him  back  to  the  earth  to  stay  tliirty  days 
longer  and  teach  his  children  the  true  knowledge 
ot  God  {35-38). 

(fi)  Cha.  39-66.  Enoch  now  bepna  hia  admoni 
tions  and  instructions  to  his  children  (39) ;  he  tella 
ot  the  manner  in  which  he  was  given  his  visions, 
and  of  how  ha  wrote  them  down  (40) ;  of  bow  he 
wept  for  tbe  aina  of  Adam  (41);  of  his  viait  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  the  impression  produced  niwn 
liini  (42) ;  of  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  (43) ;  of  the 
duty  of  charity  {44) ;  of  the  auperiority  of  a  contrite 
anti  broken  heart  to  sacrifice  aa  a  meana  of  pleas' 
inp  God  (4S) ;  ot  God's  love  of  purity  in  heart  and 
Hia  rejection  of  the  aacrifices  of  the  impure  (46) ; 
and  commends  his  writing  to  them  as  a  iieniianenC 
means  of  knowing  God'a  will  (47,  4S).  He  further 
instructs  them  not  to  swear  by  heaven  or  the 
earth,  and  deprecates  vengeance  {49,  GO) ;  he  urges 
them  to  be  generous  to  the  poor,  not  to  board  up 

■ —      -  earth  {61),  to  praise  God,  and  to  be  at 

men  {52),     He   enjoins  them  not  to 
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trust  in  his  own  intercession  with  God,  but  to  give 
heed  to  his  writings  and  be  wise  (53) ;  and  closes 
his  address  with  an  exhortation  to  circulate  his 
writings,  announcing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
hour  for  his  ascension  to  heaven  has  come  (54.  55). 

(r)  Chs.  56-67.  The  second  series  of  Exhorta- 
tions opens  with  a  request  by  Methosalem  for  a 
blessing  over  the  houses  and  children  of  Enoch 
(56) ;  Enoch  asks  Methosalem  to  call  his  brothers 
together  (57),  and  gives  them  his  instructions  (58), 
especially  that  they  should  not  eat  the  flesh  of 
cattle  (59),  nor  kill  any  man  through  'net,' 
*  wea[>on,*  or  *  tongue '  (oO) ;  but  practise  right- 
eousness, and  trust  in  repentance  Tor  the  future 
(61.  62),  and  not  despise  the  humble  and  thus 
incur  God's  curse  (63).  At  this  point  God  calls 
Enoch  with  a  loud  voice,  and  2000  persons  come 
together  to  give  him  their  greetings  (64) ;  he 
delivers  hb  final  exhortations  to  them,  which  are 
to  the  effect  that  thcv  should  fear  and  serve  the 
Lord  (65.  66).  A  thicK  darkness  covers  the  earth, 
and  while  it  lasts  Enoch  is  taken  up,  but  no  one 
knows  how  (67).  The  book  concludes  with  a 
summary  of  Enoch's  life  and  work,  and  an  account 
of  Methosalem's  building  an  altar  upnon  the  spob 
where  his  father  was  last  seen  before  his  ascension. 

LUfirary  questions. — ^The  author  of  the  work  waa  an  Alex- 
andrian Jew.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  alfinities  of  bis  style 
andthoufifht  with  those  of  Philo,  his  use  of  the  LXX,  his  por- 
traiture of  phoenixes  and  chalkadris  (chalk^driesX  &nd  his 
8>'ncretistic  cosm(^ony.  The  date  of  composition  cannot  be 
later  than  a.d.  70.  The  temple  was  evidently  stiU  standing,  and 
sacrifice  was  offered  (69^.  But  the  ESthiopic  Enoch  was  also  in 
existence  (40»^9,  cf .  also  432- «  628  613-  *), 

The  original  language  was  undoubtedly  Greek.  This  is  proved 
by  the  explanation  of  the  name  Adam,  which  is  made  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Greek  form  A  AAM,  each  letter  representing  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  (ANATOAH,  ATZIS, 
APKT02,  ME2HMBPIA).  The  book  was  knpwn  and  used  by 
Barnabas,  by  the  author  of  the  Aseention  of  Imiaht  by  the 
author  of  the  Tettaments  of  the  Tioeloe  Patriarcfa^  by  some  of 
the  many  Sibyls,  and  by  Irennus. 

Editions.— The  Slavonic  text  has  been  published  from  different 
manuscripts,  varying  more  or  less  from  one  another,  and  not  as 
yet  fully  collated  (Popoff,  1880). 

Tran«to(to/ut.— English :  Charles  and  Morfill,  The  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enochs  1896. — German  :  Bonwetsch,  *  Das  Slavische 
Henochbuch'  in  Abhandl.  d,  Gott.  Get.  d.  W\»9.  (Phil.-hist. 
Klasse,  Neue  Folg.  l-^,  1S96). 

Literature. — Bamack,  Geadi.  d.  Altchrift.  Litt.  iL  1, 1897, 
p.  564 :  Charles  in  Hastings'  DB,  1898 ;  Volz,  Jud.  Eschato- 
logie,  1903,  pp.  29,  30. 

3.  The  Sibylline  Oracles. — The  name  '  sibyl '  is 
of  uncertain  derivation.  Even  the  spelling  of  the 
word  varies  in  the  earliest  period.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  ancient  one,  and  occurs  as  early  as  in  the 
works  of  Heraclitus.  By  the  Romans  a  number 
(ten)  of  sibyls  were  distinguislied.  The  one  of 
Erythrte  in  Ionia  is  reckoned  the  oldest.  The 
sibyl  of  Cuma3  (Kyme)  became  the  most  famous. 
Large  collections  of  verses  were  circulated  under 
her  name  during  the  latter  ^ears  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  early  empire.  Sibylline  verses 
became  common  in  Egypt,  and  there  arose  a  so- 
called  Jewish  sibyl  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  spirit  of  proselytism  among  tiie 
Jews.  Finally,  a  Christian  sibyl  came  into  ex- 
istence in  succession  to  and  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
one.  The  productions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
sibyls  are  for  the  most  psui;  blended  into  one  body. 
They  constitute  a  compilation  of  hexameters  in 
twelve  Books,  besides  some  fragments.  Each  of 
these  is  evidently  independent  of  the  others,  and 
may  have  circulated  separately. 

Contents.— ]io6k  I.  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
Creation,  based  upon  Genesis.  This  is  followed  by 
the  story  of  the  Fall,  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind, the  appearance  of  four  successive  races  down 
to  the  days  of  the  giants,  the  story  of  Nuah  and 
the  Flood,  a  sixth  race  and  the  Titans,  from  whom 
the  transition  is  made  to  Christ,  and  the  dbpersion 
of  the  Jews. — Book  II.  jpredicts  a  time  of  plagues 
and  wickedness,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  tenth 


race  (the  Romans),  and  a  period  of  peace.  After 
an  interpolation  of  a  group  of  proverbs,  the  woes 
of  the  last  generations  are  portrayed,  and  tlio 
events  of  the  last  day  of  judgment  and  resurrection 
are  foretold.  Then  follows  a  picture  of  the  punisli- 
ment  of  the  wicked  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous. — Book  III.  extols  the  unity  and  power 
of  God,  denounces  idolatry,  proclaims  the  coming 
of  the  Great  Kin^,  and  of  his  opponent  Beliar, 
foreshadows  the  reign  of  a  woman  (Cleopatra),  and 
the  subjection  of  the  world  to  Christ.  At  this 
point  the  sibyl  returns  to  the  origin  of  man,  and 
beginning  with  the  Tower  of  Ba^l  recounts  the 
story  as  given  in  the  OT  down  to  Roman  days. 
She  foretells  the  doom  of  Rome,  and  of  many 
Asiatic  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean.  A  general  judgment  and  millennium 
(Alessianic  Day)  closes  the  book.  ~  Book  IV.  de- 
clares the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  sketches 
successively  the  Assyrian  and  Medo- Persian  domi- 
nations, announcing  the  Greek  conquest,  which 
will  bring  woes  on  rhrygia,  Asia,  ana  E^-pt ;  one 
great  king  especially  wiB  cause  calamities  to  fall 
on  Sicily  and  Greece.  After  the  Macedonian  will 
come  a  Roman  conquest.  The  impious  will  suffer 
many  evils,  and  a  general  resurrection,  judgment 
and  retribution  will  follow. — Book  V.  oi>en8  with 
a  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
it  then  passes  in  review  the  calamities  impending 
on  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor;  it  breaks  out  into  a 
felicitation  of  the  Jews  and  Judaea,  and  of  the 
heavenly  Joshua,  and  once  more  returns  to  further 
details  of  judgment,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
Serapis,  Isis,  and  the  Ethiopians. — Book  VI.  de- 
scribe the  pre-existence,  incarnation,  and  baptism 
of  the  Son  of  God,  His  teaching  and  miracles, 
the  miseries  in  store  for  the  guilty  land,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Cross. — Book  VII.  is  an  account  of 
the  woes  impending  upon  various  lands  and  cities 
of  Greece,  Asia  Mmor,  and  Egypt,  in  which  just 
one  prediction  of  the  si^s  of  the  Messiah  is  incor- 
porated.— Book  VIII.  IS  a  history  of  the  world 
under  five  monarchies.  The  fifth  of  these  furnishes 
the  subject  for  a  prophecy  of  misery,  judgment, 
and  destruction.  From  this  the  sibyl  pa.sse.s  to  the 
denunciation  of  woes  upon  Egypt,  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Persia,  and  closes  with  a 
picture  of  the  Messiah. — Books  IX.  and  X.  are  in 
fragments. — Book  XI.  is  an  orderly  story  of  the 
wond-powers  from  the  time  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
to  the  subjection  of  Egypt  under  Cleopatra. — 
Book  XII.  pictures  the  fortunes  of  the  Csesars, 
beginning  with  Augustus  and  closing  with  Alex- 
ander Severus. — Book  XIII.  concerns  the  times  of 
the  emperors  of  the  1st  cent.,  beginning  with 
Maximin.  It  touches  more  especially  upon  their 
relations  with  the  Persians  and  Syrians,  closing 
with  an  allegory  of'  a  bull,  a  stag,  a  lion,  and  a 
goat. — Book  XrV.  is  the  most  obscure  of  the 
Sibylline  productions.  The  w*riter  evidently  in- 
tends to  unfold  the  fortunes  of  a  long  success^ion 
of  emperors  and  conquerors.  He  gives  the  initial 
letter  of  the  name  of  each,  and  suggests  other 
ways  of  identification.  But  his  descriptions  are 
so  wide  of  the  historical  figures  that  they  cannot 
be  safely  identified.  The  period  portrayed  is 
generally  the  late  Roman  and  possibly  the  early 
Byzantine. 

LUerarjf  qtientiont.— The  above  division  into  books  was  made 
in  the  6th  cent,  of  the  Christian  era  (during  the  reign  of 
Justinian).  Whoever  made  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  collection 
of  the  orobCles  from  various  sources,  and  the  insertion  of  certain 
verses  of  his  own  among  them.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  was  a  literary  monastic  and  exi)ert  transcriber  of  manu- 
scripts. Before  his  time  the  verses  were  circulated  in  a  rude, 
undigested  mass.  The  task  of  unravelling  the  confusion^  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  him,  and  of  rearran^ng  the 
material  according  to  authorship  and  date  of  origin,  is  a  very 
complex  one,  and  not  as  yet  fully  accomplished.  This  much  is 
evident,  however,  that  there  are  four  classes  of  utterances  in  the 
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i;  (1)  U 


!■(»<; 


.;(J)Ui 


.-  ,  , 111.    Ths  Uit  ol  tbtae  rnddi  very 

tha  dlfflculty  ol  Cbe  crlUoU  problem.    Th«  be(.Uien 

I  the  Jewimh.  Far  the  rot,  Uie  uwlysiB  wbicb  molu 
labounaf  Rwild  Lnd  AlFundremtr  be  vlel y  wJoptfld 
lie.  Md  ii  M  tollon  :— 

Jm  in«y  bo  grouped  into  eig-ht  naru,  eneh 
I  uid  from  &  <lifi»FDt  we,  u  fol1dwa-{l) 
k  I.  >nd  Dtwk  III.,  er-ess,  Wlong  (0  the  ige 
(I.C  MD).    They  were  Uierelare  H-rHten  by 

-i  In  point  oItHub  (or  Ihe  study  o(  inter- 

pntA]  condition*  ftDd  modes  ot  thought,  And  for  Che 
1  Jcsui.  (!)  BdoIi  IV.  wta  writlen  about  A.D.  BO.  lU 
nULy  hlive  been  either  &  rrhrijitijtn  nr  ft   Jpuv.  wEfJi  thp 

.,  with  the  poHlble  exmpUon  o[  ths  Bnl  pvt,  i 
.elutcent.  a.d.,  und  ill  mlitureotJewlihmndOhtuiMui 
n(*  Impoiallde  tfl  dlwntuigle  trora  eiwh  other,   (t)  Books 
VII.  <to  which  Ewsld  tddf  the  flnt  pirt  ol  Book  V.)  ditt 


^le  Prologue  ol  Bf 
of  Ptolemy  PhyKX 
ui  AleuudrUn  J< 


ivt,  iasuod 


.    (6)  a. 


k  VIII..  I 


vni.,  1 


irobably  ol  U 


loCII 


rSrda 


■rdaentury.  (7)  Book  I.  (without  the  t^kvue),  Book  II 
Book  III..  l-3e,  Dome  from  the  mkldleol  the  b3  cent.,  undue 
ol  ChHitiui  orijcin.  <8]  Book!  XI.,  .Xit.,  XIIL,  uid  XIT.  were 
writtlen  by  ■  Jew  ruident  in  Egipt,  who,  however,  lived  in 
Chriillan  ttnm,  and  Is  uqiiaintAl  with  some  Chrietlui  pmc- 

of  more  thsn  400  )-e«r<  In  their  produi:iion,  mid  tepreMnt  a  wide 
T«riet>-  ol  tj-pes  ol  thought. 

«i(.(i(m«.— The  Bnl  eight  books  In  the  originsl  Oreek  leit 
were  published  Id  IMK  at  Buel,  and  subseiiuently  by  othen  up 
to  Angelo  Mai  {IBIS  and  IBiS,  HtlanX  The  flnt  oomplete  edition 
ts  that  ol  Alnandn  (ISll,  and  attain  IBM).  Recent  criUoal 
■di^ons  by  Riacli  (IBM),  GeflCken  OWE),  and  HeiU(l«B). 

IVaniKil  font. —Latin :  HebasUan  CHtallo  (IMS),  AdhcId  Hal 
OBIVJ— English :  Hoyer  tpro«,  1731).  M.  B.  Tei—  ' — '■"— 
ISm  — French:   Boachi  - Liecler«  In  J1*HU   ' 

Btt^oiu,  vole  Til.  less,  pp.  i3e-i<a;  viii.  ] 

in.  IBM.  pp.   MO-S33  neft  Incomplet«).-Oi 

(IBSS),  Bioss  (ot  III.    IV.  and  V.  in  Eauuacb's  Ptudtplgr. 

UiiUTCkk.— (See  Englemano,  BMiathtea  Bcriptanm  Clot- 
Heoniot,  teao,  1.  p.fi!8)i  Meek, '  Cb.  d.  Entstahung  u.  Ziusun. 
nenseti.  d,  Sibyi:  Dr.'  in  Vuni.  Xafehr.,  berauss.  v.  Scfalder 
Dubcr,  d(  Wetic,  U.  Lflcki,  I.  1819,  pp.  IS^^M ;  iL  ISU,  nu. 
m-£3B-,  llllgenhld,  'Die  Jndbchs  sTlivilen -WdHgang'  In 
JCirn.  18IW,|ni.m-llBialwlB71,pp.iD-ea:  Ewald,.dbfian((- 
'    -'■    — ^-'-    -   Inliaa  u.  WtrC  d.  SibM  Biictvr.iae; 

'Ivnt  AIK.'ln    Rmbum  Anjif. 


(try  (metrlcsl, 
ihiltmn  ddi 

t,  pp.  eie-su ; 


Enldthuxa,  In.- _..,„. , , 

'Surladatsdu  troliltme  LIvrs  aib.^ln  BitutAnki- 
l.pp.SO»-na;  Bemhardy,eniAdri>id«-6ruiA.£nf(., 
Ili.OL  1,  pp.  Ul^&a,  IBST);  Bumch,  'Die  Pssudosib.  Or.' In 
JiUirbb.f.  aatt.  nil.  1B»1.  pp.  SU-GUilBM,  pp.  m-XlBi 
rrifdlander.  'La  Stbrlle  Julve^  Id  JtBJ,  iSM.  pp.  ISS-IW: 
Harnaok,  (Ifrh.  rf,  Allehriit.  LUl.  L  7M,  3<ll-«B:  U.  S81-S8S: 
Bc)iur«r.  HJP  il  Hi,  i71-SW. 

'4.  The  Auomption  of  lfoui.~There  is  Home 
vagueness  in  the  enrly  Patriatio  references  to  the 
Aitumption  i>/Mo6ai.  HynoelliiB  (ed,  Dind.  i.  48) 
mentions  nn  Aporalypie  of  Motes.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (vlaumi.  t»  Epiat.  Jitd.  [ap.  Zahn, 
Suppltinentum  ClemenlittHin,  84])  and  DidTinna 
(Eimt.  Judte  Enarralio  [in  Gallnndi,  Bib.  Patr. 
.vL  307J),  allude  to  an  Asrumplio  Moyti.  Origeo 
((fe  PrxHf.  III.  ii.  I)  refers  to  an  Adscentio  MotU. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Synod  (Mansi,  Sacror. 
Concil.,  Nova  Colleclio,  ii.  18,  20)  there  is  mention 
!tin  of  nn  Aaauniplion  of  Moirt.  In  other  lists 
apocrj'pha,  a  Tatnintiit  (iiaflijitiji  of  Motet  is 
mentioned  {.'itiehomttry  of  Nicepliorua  and  Synoptii 
of  pseiido-AthanRsiuB).  It  has  heen  ar^ed  (by 
Sdiurcr,  fullowetl  by  Charles)  that  these  two  titles 
repreKent  two  eeporate  divisions  of  one  and  the 
same  book,  or  two  books  fused  together  in  one. 
The  work  was  lost  during  tEie  Middle  Ages,  and 
recovered  by  Ceriani  in  an  old  Latin  version  in  the 
Ambrosinn  Library  at  Milan  in  1H6I. 

Cunteatt. — Moses  calls  Ui  himself  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Niin,  and  directs  him  to  preserve  liis  writ- 
ings (1).  He  then  forecasts  tlie  apostasy  and 
distre:-*  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  and  their  divi- 
■ions  into  tlie  ten  and  two  (21,  llieir  awakening  to 
conscioUHness  uf  their  sin,  their  rejientance  (3),  the 
restoralion  uf  the  two  tribL-s  and  the  preservation 
of  the  ten  auiun/;  the  Uentiles  (4),  their  repeated 
'      '   ""        ■"'     '     "  '  of  Herod  (0),  the  pre- 

ir  tlteiD  (7),  tli9  opyna- 


ti 
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of  things  among  them  (9).  At  this  point  the 
author  inserts  a  I'salm  of  Hope  and  adds  a  few 
concluding  words  closing  the  diacourse  of  Moses 
(tO).  Joshua  then  laments  over  the  course  of 
events  revealed  to  him,  and  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted (11);  but  Moses  urges  him  to  take  up  his 
work,  and  conquer  and  destroy  the  Gentiles  (12). 
At  thia  point  the  book  breaks  off  rather  abruptly. 

Littre 


wds  of  Jude* 


ipfion  afXoKi  Identily  the  v 

cui  olily  be  that  it  ia  rtlher  (1)  wrongW  entitled,  or  m  th 
tbe  qootation  is  nuule  Irom  tha  •ecODd  nrt  ot  it  which 
lost  (Schlirer),  or  (3)  that  two  senaraM  works  entitled  nroe 
livelj  ITIs  TWamenl  ((;' JTofn  and  Qia  AuavipUnn  {Aiemna 
0}  Mattt  were  fused  into  one  (Charles).  The  list  poalllan 
moat  oonTincinjflr  supported  by  its  advocate,  and  seems  tl 
miHt  pmbable.  The  pnsant  so-called  AmoKpHati  of  Mam 
then  the  Teilameiil  iff  Uota,  btuing  within  it  tracea  ol  ti 
addition  Co  It  ol  the  original  .iMIinption  lif  Mffta. 

The  Cent  ol  the  book  exists  In  a  single  Uitin  manuscript  of  U 
fith  (SLta)  cent.  a.D.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  timnaluion  troni 
Further  conjectured  that  the  Gn» 


Qreek  telt    U  ._ , 

itsell  was  a  bansia^on  ol  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original ;  1 
thongb  the  advocates  ol  eacb  ol  Ihcse  lan^nsses,  as  also  o)  !■,• 

„ — ..  -. ly  doleod  aaoh  his  poaitlon,  To  Ibe  abeene*  of 

ling  can  be  dagniaticallr  aaerted  on  the  point. 
ind  lavour  a  Oitck  origtnal ;  Ewald 


Hilgenfeld  ai 


B  Semitio  (either  I 


Jc); 

Baunnah,  Sshmldt'llor 
Thompson,  lor  an  Aimmaic 

The  author  ot  the  work  im*  probably  a  devout  J 
Pharisee,  and  a  mysUa  who  does  not  share  hut  rather  a 
deleat  the  purpMs*  of  the  Zealots  (so  Cliarlee,  but  it  hsi 
(tfeminaly  maintained  that  he  wu  a  Zealot).  The  date 
coraposltian  is  Oxsd  by  the  allusion  to  Herod  the  Great. 
eariieat,itDiu>tbe44,butvariou>datesdowntolS8  bar 

"■' """■     Thedeslirnol  Uie  autho '"  *""  ""  """ 

Ood  has  lorasetD  and 


TiliKbe( 


'lerand 


Inraet  should  entertain  nt 

lions.— Ceriani  (jronummfa  Saera  at  Pnt/ttna,  vol.  I. 

1.  DO.  U-e(V  Hllgenleld  1ST  extra  Canoium  Heteptum, 

36),  Schmidt-Men  (.dniAiD.t.ii.lBeS.  p.  llin.), 

Apoe.  I'd.  TVit.  lan,  pp.  700  to  T30),  Charlii 

laminipnm  oj  XoMt,  UBT,  pp.  54-101). 

Tranitatunu.  — OKCk  :  HDaenleld  (ittempted  restoration 
Irom  the  Latin,  Mmiai  Jadaorum,  lBe»,  pp.  Ufi-4«tl].~ 
EngUsh:  Charle*,  dnuHiIilian  </  jFoirt  (I B(i7). —German : 
VolkDur,  Jfow  PnplittU  und  Hlmmtl/nhTl  (IBfiT),  Clemen  in 
KautBch'a  pKUdi^.  (ItOO). 

LlTiE*TDim— Ojlanl,  '  L'Assompllon  de  Moiie'  in  item*  il* 
TUol.  1888,  pp.  II&-M;  Wiewler,  'Die  lungat  aulgelundene 
Aulnahme  Horn,' eta.  In  Jalirbb./.  dtuUcke  Thid.  IBSB.  pp. 
ea-^IS;  Heidenhclm,  'Beitriite  i.  be«er.  Venlandnlsa  d.  A>- 
censio  Uoaia'  in  Vitruljakraehrifl  f.  dfuCseheH.  &ngtiMh4  Theo- 
loj/ir,  1B74.  pp.  2111-218 :  HIlKenleld,  ZWTA,  1888,  pp.  1S2-139 ; 
aohurer,  HJP  n.  ill.  TS-tia. 

S.  FoorthEira  (Second  Eadru). — Thispsendepi- 
graph  has  been  known  from  tha  earliest  Christian 
days,  and  widely  circulated  mider  the  name  of 
Ezra  as  his  second,  third,  fonrth,  or  fifth  book, 
according  to  the  various  ways  of  grouping  and 
entitling  the  books  that  issue  from  the  Restoration 
generation.  (See  explanation  of  these  names  by 
Thackeray  in  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Esdras,  First 
Book  of).  Fourth  Ezra,  however,  has  come  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  the  name  for  it. 

ConlenU.—Tbitt  is  given  in  seven  visions.  The 
First  Vision  {3'~5")  is  granted  to  Ezra  in  answer 
to  disturbing  doubts  ansine  in  his  mind.  These 
concern  the  origin  of  sin  andsuffering  in  the  world 
(.!''").  An  Biigel  gives  him  the  answer :  God's 
ways  are  inscrutable.  The  human  spirit  can  eom- 
preliend  but  little  (4'-").  Hut  its  he  pleads  that  it 
IS  painful  to  be  left  in  ignorance  on  such  vital 
matters,  he  is  assured  of  a  change  of  Kon  to  take 
place  HOOD.  Definite  signs  will  mark  the  change. 
He  must  fast  for  seven  days,  and  receive  another 
revelation  at  the  end  of  thai  time  (4=^"}. 

The  Second  Vision  (5^-6")  is  granted  in  answer 


llutiogi'  DU  ill.  tlflb).    Tbk 
—TmiiM.     And  Ibis  is  tr   ' 
piDDii  =  ii»Si<.      Eleaiar  t 
LtyltelStlta"). 


ttempt*  by  many 
ia  a  mpyfin 
t   read  V  I 
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to  llie  (jucBlion,  Why  has  God  given  over  Hib  only 
chosen   |keople    into  the   handa  of    tlia  heathiml 

B!^*'),  He  receives  the  annnrer  that  God  lovea 
is  peoplu,  and  the  problem  munt  be  rcf^rded  an 
not  solvable  tor  man ;  nevertheless  deliverance  ia 
idrauinfc  near ;  the  fenerations  of  men  are  paxsing ; 
the  world  has  become  old ;  the  signs  of  the  end  are 
visible  (3^-6"). 

The  Third  Vision  (fl»-lF),  like  the  second,  is 
civen  after  a  period  of  seven  days'  fasting,  and  ia 
in  answer  to  the  qnestion,  Why  does  not  Israel 
possess  the  land  which  belongs  to  it?  (6*«»).  The 
anxner  is  not  direct.  An  evil  ace  ninat  necen- 
enrilv  precede  the  good  that  shall  be  in  the  futare 
(7'""*).  The  doom  of  sinners  is  grievous  butwell- 
de«erved.  The  Son  of  God,  the  Christ,  shall 
appear  in  jadgoient  (7"***)-  Few  are  chosen,  but 
all  Che  greater  is  the  honour  conferred  on  them 
(■j4&-T*)_  A  sevenfold  saliering  and  a  sevenfold  joy 
await  men  in  the  intermediate  state  (T"""'). 
Intercession  for  the  condemned  it'll!  be  of  no  avail 
at  the  last  jndcment  (7'""'"),  they  liave  deserved 
their  doom  (T"*""').  Cod's  mercy  is  consistent 
with  the  BnfTeriaga  of  the  condemned  H'^S").  At 
this  point  Ezra  interjioses  a  prayer  and  receives  an 
Answer  (S""").  The  saved  shall  rejoice  at  their 
own  lot,  and  forget  the  anfTerings  of  sinners  (S*"'''). 
It  is  certain  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  nigh. 
The  signs  are  not  to  be  mistaken  (8°^Si»).  There 
are  more  of  the  lost  than  of  the  saved  (0"-"}. 

The  Fourth  Vision  (9»-10")  is  pven  upon  the 
Plain  of  Anlath,  It  consists  of  a  symbolic  picture 
■of  Zion's  sorrow,  followed  liy  glory.  The  viuon 
|9>-l(p)  presents  a  woman  in  tattered  garments, 
weeping  and  wailing  bocaose  of  her  lost  son.  The 
explanation  by  the  angel  (10""")  identifies  the 
woman  with  Zion,  and  points  out  the  lesson  to  the 

The  Fifth  Vaion  (ia»-12")  presents  the  fourth 
■world-empire  under  the  figure  of  an  eagle  coming 
cut  of  the  sea,  and  like  the  fourth  vision  foils  into 
two  parts,  i.e.  the  Vision  (10"-12')  and  the  inter- 


liretatiun  of  it  by  the  angel  {12'-").  This  is  fol 
lowed  by  a  Conclusion  in  story  form.  The  people 
come  out  to  seek  for  Ezra,  tney  find  him  in  tlie 
plain,  and  he  sends  them  back  into  the  city  (12**'). 
The  Sixth  Vision  (13''")  portrays  a  man  emerg- 
ing out  of  a  stormy  sea  and  floating  on  a  cloudless 
heaven  {13''*).      A  countless  mnltituile 

hi^ 
t  (IS*"").  Then  another  host  of  friendly 
men  flock  around  him  (13"- ").  The  qneHtioD  is 
raised.  Is  it  better  to  survive  to  the  end  of  the 
AvorlS  or  to  die  beforehand  T  It  is  answered  in 
favour  of  the  former  alternative  (13'*-").  The  ex- 
jilanation  of  the  vision  follows.  The  niim  in  the 
<'loud  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  events  are  tho)<e  of  the 
ilessianicage(13»"). 

The  Seventh  Vision  (H'*")  is  given  throe  days 
after  the  sixth,  under  an  oak.  This  is  the  familiar 
legend  of  Ezra's  restoring  the  lost  Ucripturea.  Bat 
it  begins  with  a,  command  to  keep  his  present 
Tision  secret  (14'"").  A  prayer  of  Ezra  follows,  in 
'whicii  he  beseeches  the  Lord  for  the  privilege  of 
Tewriting  the  lost  Scriptures  (14""").  The  prayer 
is  answered,  and  Ezra  rejiruduces  the  lost  books 
together  with  seventy  others  [14""").  The  book 
concludes  with  an  account  of  Ezra's  decease. 

The  above  does  not  include  chs.  1. 2  and  15. 16, 
found  in  the  Latin  Version,  which  is  tlio  basis  of 
the  chapter  divisions  of  the  book.  The  latin 
Vernion  has  also  served  as'  the  basis  of  some 
current  translations  into  English  {The  Variorum 
Apucrypha,  by  C  J.  Ball,  and  in  Wace's  Holy 
Bible,  'Apocrypha,'  by  Lupton).  These  four 
chapters  are  nniversally  regarded  as  later  addi- 
tions by  a  stroogljr  auti-Jewuh  Christian  author. 
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appended  respectively  to  the  beginning  aiid  end  of 
the  Latin  Version.  The  other  versions  do  not 
contain  them.  They  have  been  detached  and  pub- 
lished together  as  5th  Esdras  by  Pritzsche  {Lib. 
Aporr.  Vet.  Tut.  'Liber  EsdrK  Quintus,'  pp.  640- 
663). 


LiUrarv  frvafinVr— The  book  Ei  %  noltj-.  and  cormMLnlivelj 
Inc  (nun  Inlnpnlatiorw  uid  edtloris]  UmHiing.  llie  authoc 
■ru  a  dcToaC  uui  tor  whom  pnblHna  Of  UieodlCf  tmiiilij 
hud  ft  ooiuMamble  lAidiulioii,  but  he  ia  slia  InlnvtAf  !□  tns 
bKMder  Biid  mate  conMut  qaoUons  which  Rcor  hi  the  reli- 
iloiu  sphere  with  every  ^HMntlon.  tie  nktnnlly  looki  into 
Div  owD  age,  and  fflodt  no  nffn  of  a  rwtorBlion  to  liifhteoiubesB 
and  rtcogniUon  ol  God  Id  tlw  lonxa  that  nork  then.  Ua 
accordingly  planta  hSa  hopei  In  the  world  to  come. 

Kabi«£  Bu  Indeed  andfiad  tb«  work  into  four  dlBerent  pro- 
ductlona  fused  together  Into  uni^  by  cliuniy  redacton  Q>94 
VitrU  Bueh  Bm,  iaB>),  and  bla  theory  hai  been  ■uWtutiaJly 
accepted  by  de  fVre.  bill  hia  abaervadoDS  would  1^^  nther  to 
the  compoaitloD  of  IJie  book  from  pre-exlitinff  uuma  than  to 
the  briaf^iu  together  ol  Independeiit  hooka  a  documents  by  a 
mdactor.  The  ImpreiBion  of  onl^  la  too  itrong  to  be  datro^-ed 
by  null  OODSldstMiOIU  M  KkUvJi  all«n. 

Tha  date  ct  the  book  ca 


(S»  ll)«  i:«).    The 


salem,  ai  that  nent  la  dUiDcUy  alluded  to  (31  ID* 

Terapie  la  deatroyed  and  tbr  aerTlae  In  abryuiee  {I 

later  cJiroDologlca]  atartlng.poAot  la  given  111  an  all 

dcaUi  of  TItua  (IfB);  the  author  even  eipecis  the  death  of 

t)Dmltlan(U3-l^    It,  ii  aale,  therefore,  to  eel  duwn  the  )  car  M 

■■  appioklmatcly  the  time  of  oampodtkMi. 

£d>(i«u.— 11m  book  GibH  In  Ufin,  Srrlac,  Ethiopic.  Arabic  [tl, 
and  Anoenian  veniona.  The  orlgliiil  ma  in  Ureek,  Ttua  ta 
nuule  avldent  by  the  ctaacaet«rlMic  dlSnencaa  of  the  vindona. 
They  are  all  eully  accounted  for  by  an  orlgliia]  Greek.  The 
Latin  text  mi  flnt  edited  cHttcaUy  by  Vtdkmar  a8B3> :  alao  by 
FMtBnha  ILlb.  Aaatr.  Vtl.  Teat.  ISTIJ.  The  Syriac  waa  pub- 
i_.j__„_  „ ..  =-_.  i,  F^  g  (^isaJV;  ,i„  in 

:  aaaid  by 


Cerianra  Jfonunntta  S 


a  lBlnd.byll.  H.  JamafTizfi  amf 


ie  wupul 
jrOBJAt; 


'  Apocnrplia,' 1888).— Oerowii 

CiUandl.  A.  G&l.  Gtm^c*.  <L  ITua  li.  lMa-l§a3}, 
ttkgf.  Kern,  imiy  A IniHlatioo  Into  Greek  waa  made 
ihilifiBdby"" 


d  by  HOannfald  (Muttot  Jydaorum,  IHO). 

umuTuai,— Oomidl,  KrU.  BnciLd.  CUIiiuiHUt,  ITSI.m.i. 
pp.  17»-tn:audii^imld,  ■««  Apao.dea&Bra,'rtc,  hi  ZWrh, 
iko;  Volkmar,  HamOvek  d.  BiitlrO.  (n  du  Apotr.  1B83: 
W1eMler,'I)MVItrteb.  Bira'  biSlT.IBTCpa  sn-SM  ;  KabiKfa, 
Dai  Vmtt  B  Am,  1H§B:  Si^hleBer,  nil  ntigiota  unil  lUi- 
KlmAntciamaigmduIVXtraBueAa.l»)L:  Clemen  in  SIT, 
ia0S,pp.!i3T-U«:  Bcbunr,  OJOiU.  23S1I.  [i/./i' ii.  ill.  WD.). 

6.  Th«  8yi4&0  Barnota.  — Bamch  is  mentioned  as 
Jeremiah's  companion  and  helper  during  the  try- 
ing daj^  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  deportations  under  Jehoiakim  and 
Zedekiah  (Jcr  32''- "  36.  45).  The  fact  that  ha 
wrote  under  Jeremiah's  direction  seems  to  have 
stimulated  the  tendency  to  publish  alleged  pro- 
phecies and  revelations  in  his  name.  The  first  of 
these  was  tlie  book  that  passed  into  the  group  of 
OT  Apocrypha.  One  of  Ceriani's  many  contribu- 
tions to  ajKtcalyptics  was  the  discovery,  translation 
into  Latin  (IttOS),  and  later  publication  of  a  Hyriac 
text  of  a  Book  of  Barach  {Mtmumentn  Saera,  v. 
1871,  pp.  11-18). 

Conltnts. — The  book  is  divided  into  two  main 
parts,  i.e.  the  Apocalypse  proper  (chs.  1-77)  and 
the  Letter  to  the  Nine  Tribes  and  a  Half  (chs. 
78-87). 

Part  I.  may  afain  be  subdivided  into  seven  sec- 
tions. (1)  The  first  section  (1-12)  begins  with  the 
Bnnonneement  of  the  impending  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  captivity  of  Judah  ;  next  comes  the  por- 
traiture of  the  advancing  Chaldieans.  the  hiding  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  walls  by  angels,  so  tliat  the  Chaldieans 
might  not  claim  the  glory  of  the  capture  of  the 
city.  The  next  day  the  city  is  occupied  by  the 
enemy  (fl-8).  Baruch  stays  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  while  Jeremiah,  by  Divine  coinnimid,  accom- 
panies tlie  exiles  to  Babylon  (0-12).— (2)  The  second 
section  (13-20)  contains  a  viaion  civen  to  Baruch 
while  standing  on  Mount  Zion.  He  is  assured  that 
the  calamity  just  fallen  on  the  chosen  people  has 
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"been  inflicted  in  tncrty  (13);  he  com(itaina  tliftt 
good  men  are  no  better  than  others,  but  isanHwered 
that  Bin  in  one  who  possesneB  the  Law  is  worthy  of 
Iwing  punialied  (14.  15).  He  ex|rteafiea  other  mia- 
fivings  which  are  answered.  He  is  then  promised 
A  new  revelation  (16-20).— (3)  The  tliirJ  section 
{21-34)  opens  with  Barucli'H  appearance  at  the  end 
of  ncven  days  in  the  place  appointed.  Here  he 
expre»ae3  hia  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  (21); 
he  is  shown  that  his  knowledge  Ib  imperfo(^t,  that 
the  time  is  cominf;  when  God's  judgment  will 
mature  (22-25) ;  he  n-islies  to  know  ot  the  diatresges 
cf  the  last  days  (26),  and  is  given  a  revelation 
concerning  the  order  of  tlie  times.     The  trihnla- 


land  will  escape ;  the  Messiah  will  appear,  first  to 
bring  blessing)!  to  the  righteous  on  the  earth  (2S. 
29),  and  then,  as  He  returns  to  His  glory,  to  raiiie 
from  the  dead  both  the  righteoaa  and  the  un- 
rigliteous,  and  consign  them  respectively  to  hap])i- 
iiess  and  perdition  (30).  fiaruch  then  eummona 
tlie  elders  of  the  people,  and  announces  to  them 
that  the  ruined  Zion  sfiall  be  rebuilt  and  destroyed 
again,  and  linolly  reftCored  in  glory  to  lost  for  ever 
(31-34).— (4)  The  fonrth  section  (35-46)  eivea  a 
vision  which  Banich  saw  as  Le  slept  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  Holy  Place.  On  one  side  there  appeaj^ 
a  jcreat  forest  in  a  vallev  sarroiuided  with  moun- 
tains i  on  the  other  side  a.  vine  ivith  a  gentle 
spring  streaming  from  beneath  its  roots.  But  tlie 
apring  grew  into  a  mighty  river,  and  overwhelmed 
ttio  lurcHt,  tO(,'elher  with  the  mountains  round 
about.  A  solitary  cedar  was  left.  The  stream 
first  addressed  words  of  denunciation  against  the 
cedar,  and  then  annihilated  it.  In  the  place  of 
forest  and  mountain!!  the  vine  grew,  and  the  valley 
was  tilled  with  blossoms  (35-37).  The  interpreta- 
tion ot  the  vision  in  given  aa  requijatol  by  Barucli. 
The  kingdoms  which  have  oppressed  Ziun  sliall  be 
ovenvhcTmed  by  the  Mesaiah.  The  cedar  is  the 
last  king  of  the  last  kingdom ;  he  shall  be  slain  by 
the  Messiah,  who  shall  then  btmn  His  cl«niat 
reign  (38-40).  Baruch  is  oonimanded  to  warn  the 
people  and  prepare  himself  for  further  visions  (41- 
43),  which  he  accordingly  does  (44-46)-— (5)  The 
fifth  section  (47-52)  also  ojiena  with  a  prayer  of 
Baruch's  otl'ered  seven  days  later  (47-48*').  In 
answer  Baruch  receives  a  new  revelation  regarding 
tliv  distress  of  the  last  davs  (48^"*-"),  and  of  the  re- 
surructiun  bulb  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  together 
-with  their  puniahuient  and  re wara(4g-B2).—{6)The 
Bixth  soction  (53-76)  ia  again  in  the  funii  of  a  vision. 
A  cloud  ascends  from  the  sea,  and  pours  forth  npon 
theearlh  black  and  wliit«  (dork  and  bright)  wat«rs. 
Lightning  illumines  it,  and  twelve  atreania  are  put 
in  subjection  under  it  (53).  Baruch  jimys  that  it 
may  I»  explained  to  him  (54),  and  the  angel  Kamael 
is  i«ent  to  him  to  interpret  the  rision  (55).  The 
cloud  pmirin^  forth  the  waters  represents  iiumkintl 
in  its  liistoncal  unfoUiing  ;  the  dark  waters  stand 
for  evil  ages,  the  bright  tor  good.  The  course  ot 
the  world  from  Adam  to  the  Exile  ia  thus  syni- 
'bulized.  The  twelve  periods  are  identified  with 
the  bright  and  ilark  streams  (30-68).  The  twelfth 
is  the  age  ot  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  siti-Icb.  Tliese 
twelve  are  followed  by  a  lout  black  ftream,  which 
ftands  for  the  tribulation  of  the  Messianic  si^ 
Then  Khali  the  Messiah  take  charge  of  the  ftw 
Bave.lones|B9-71).  The  lightning  i»  the  Messiah, 
nn<l  Hi.-  eternal  bcneliri'ut  reign  (72-74).  li.tnich 
thnnki  God,  and  is  informed  that  he  will  Hhurlly 
■let.'^keTi  from  I  he  earth,  though  not  by  death  (75, 
"ifji.  — (71  riic  seventh  section  tells  how  Itaruch 
riilliH)  llie  [leople  together,  told  them  of  his  im- 
Jieuillng  degiartiii'e,  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  the 
e<Liles  ill  Itabylun  and  the  other  to  the  nine  and  a 
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halt  tribes  in  tho  regions  lieyond,  and  how  be  sent 
the  fir.it  by  messengers  and  entmatcd  the  second 
to  an  eagle  (77)- 

Part  n.  This  part  ot  the  book  ia  taken  up  with 
the  letter  to  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half  (78-87).  In 
it  Baruch  recalls  to  the  minds  of  the  tribes  God's 
mercy,  and  assures  them  that  their  sufferings  are 
intended  for  their  good  (78-81).  God  has  shown 
Baruch  in  visions  the  meaning  of  their  experiences 
and  the  doom  of  thGirenemieB(82-S4) ;  they  should 
therefore  be  undiHmayed,  and  expect  speedy  de- 
liverance, for  the  end  is  near(S5).  The  letter  then 
ends  with  formal  inatructions  (86.  87). 

Litnan  ijiinHant.—'The  nlunl  t«t  [n  Syriup  ia  from  >n 
ariainBt  aresli.  This  is  shrm-n  hy  the  dss  dI  •Dch  fomit  ta 
OodoLLm,  8«leliiiui,  otc.  which  oould  only  have  been  msita 
from  the  Greek.  The  word  tor  'iplerHiour'in  3?  iemsnitatly 
strangliitiDnof  Mvuc.  Bat  It  Che  Eljriac  wu  nude  trom  a  Greek 
text,  was  this  Qreek  the  orl^nsl  [ujffiuge  of  the  bookf  The 
wwcr  dcmuided  hy  the  tacU  Kemi  (o  be  aeeiAivr.    There 

"" '  "  Hebrew  arltglnil  behind  (ho  Greek.    The  most 

ic  ia  the  occumixK  of  Hebrew  idioms  sarvir- 
Koreorer,  the  quotntlona 
(t  AS  diMinguished  from 
hitd  the  DrfKinBl  been  in 


distinct  of  thi. 
lag  throuiih  thi 

tfieLXX.which 


with  t)i 


Hebi 


'Si' 


^  Barvdi.p 


neuAA-wnicr _  ._  

Ireelf.    Csrlaln  abaouriUea,  too,  cut  Ih 

'     Hebrew.    (Par  the  full  usumeut  see  UDules,  ; 
rvek,  pp.  wlll-ilil). 

Ion  of  thia  apo«lnise  to  4  Ezrs  is  Ter.v  strlki 
uetn  Mouseemtobe  the  products  ol  the  sune  environmi: 

Their  rescmblsnces  sn  imlei^  so  marked  tlist  they  hs\-e  b 
donominwed  '  the  twin  spocalypses." 

The  suthor  ol  Baruoh  wu  evidently  s  Jew.  The  date  w1 
he  HTDte  Is  determined  pwtly  iTom  his  relation  lo  tlie  >ub 
at  4  £ini.  There  are  otiwr  data  la  the  case.  Fspiss  quotes  i 
sentence  from  It,  thouxh  attributing  the  expmnoa  to  Jei 
ThUOiua  the  ttrmitmt  ad  quem  u  L.a.  130.  The  Urmiim 
^loisBns1]usloDtoEth.EnachMl<-I^be^ces.c.  im.  Char 
liowever,  toUowin;  KaUich.  believes  that  it  was  put  togctl 
out  at  Bve  or  ^  Indepwident  writings,  composed  between  i 
SO  and  M,  somB  ttana  about  the  yearlDO. 

BdfKoM.— The  ByrlM  Teil :  CerianI  {JTmumnKo  Sacra 


[Kim. 
ianiaaai 


colirs  ua  ot  tiiB  Sfriac  Vi,  ...... 

Traniiaami.~l^tiB :  Oeriani  (1866);  Friusche,  Lib-  Apmr. 
ISai.  -  Enctlsh :  ITharlee.  Tlw  Apoeaimii  t^  BarucA,  imi.  — 
Oerman  ;  Rothsteln  in  Kautesch'a  Paeud^iffr.  1000. 

LrrxBATUfiK.— lAnsen,  (U  Apaeatimi  Banicli,  ISST;  Bcnsn, 
'  L'ApoaJypae  de  Duucli '  In  jinimatda  Samnt;  I6n,m.  '.S3' 
231 : ICneucker.  Dot  Baih  Bar.  isn;  Hlluenleld, ZlCn, IMS, 
pp.  £57-273 :  Kabbch,  '  Die  (juellen  Uanichs'  In  Jakrb./.  Pint. 
Thrnt.  ISOi,  pp  ae-lUT ;  Clcuien,  SK,  IHM,  pp.  E27-Z3T. 


7.  The  Greek  Baruch.— A  hint  tta  to  the  exist- 
ence of  another  book  bearing  the  name  fiaruch  was 
long  knon-n  to  eaist  in  a  passace  of  Origen  life 
Prine.  II.  iii.  6),  in  which  lie  alludea  to  Bamch's 
account  of  tiie  Seven  Heavens.  No  such  account  is 
to  be  found  either  in  the  UT  apocryphon  or  in  the 
Syrifto  apocalypse  bearing  tho  name  of  Baruch. 
Bnt  it  was  not  until  18S6  that  the  book  alluded  to 
by  Origen  was  discovered  and  published  in  Textt 
and  SUidiea  (Camb.  vol-  v.  1,  pp.  84-94). 

t'lmfenfa.— The  book  opens  with  Bamch's  lamen- 
tition  and  prayer  over  the  fallen  kingdom  of  Jndali. 
Forthwith  an  angel  visits  him  and  promises  to  show 
him  wonderful  secretJ*  ( 1 }-  The  promise  is  fulfilled. 
He  is  taken  up  into  the  first  lieaven,  where  he  sees 
creatures  with  the  face  of  bulls,  the  boms  ot  atagi, 
the  feet  of  goat^,  and  the  hannchea  of  lombe  ;  lie 
then  inquires  an  to  the  dimensions  of  this  heaven, 
and  is  given  some  astoundinj,'  figures  (2).  In  the 
second  heaven  he  sees  men  with  the  look  of  dogs 
and  the  fci't  of  deer.  They  are  those  who  have 
ooun-.>lled  ibe  building  of  the  tower  [of  Babell  (3). 
In  the  third  heaven  he  sees  a  dragon  which  lives 
on  the  bodies  uf  tiie  wicked  ;  it  is  Hades.  He 
further  learns  that  the  tree  which  caused  Adam's 
fall  was  the  vine,  and  therefore  tho  abuse  of  the 
fruit  of  tlie  vine  has  ever  since  been  the  source  of 
fearful  evils  to  men  (4).  He  is  told  the  nature  of 
Hades  (3),  and  ia  shown  the  I'htpnix,  which  pro- 
tects the  eartli  fi'om  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  (6). 
The  approach  ot  this  monster  terrihea  him  (7).  He 
learns  tnat  the  renewing  of  the  crown  of  the  sun  ia 
necea^ary,  because  the  view  of  the  aina  of  men  daily 
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dims  and  weakens  this  luminary ;  it  must  be 
cleansed  and  refreshed  at  the  end  of  each  day  (8). 
The  chariot  of  the  moon  and  the  explanation  of  its 
stages,  together  with  the  reason  for  its  shining 
only  at  night,  are  then  made  known  to  Banich  (9). 
In  the  fourth  heaven  he  comes  into  view  of  a  vast 
plain  and  body  of  water  which  is  the  source  of  the 
*  dew  of  heaven '  ( 10).  The  gates  of  the  fifth  heaven 
are  closed  as  he  and  his  guide  come  to  them  ;  but 
upon  being  opened  they  admit  the  archangel 
Michael,  who  receives  the  prayers  and  good  works 
of  the  righteous  and  presento  them  before  God 
(11,  12).  The  guardian  angels  of  the  unrighteous 
petition  to  be  released  from  their  hated  work,  but 
are  told  to  wait  (13).  Michael  departs,  but  returns 
again  bringing  oil,  which  he  gives  to  the  angels 
that  had  brought  to  him  the  virtues  of  men  (14.  15). 
He  addresses  the  angels  who  had  brought  no  good 
works  (16).  The  gate  closes,  and  the  prophet  and 
angel  return  to  the  earth. 

Literary  qitsHions. — Thus  far  there  are  two  recensions  of 
this  apoodypee  known,  the  Greek  and  the  Slavonic.  But 
neither  of  them  is  believed  to  be  the  oriffinaL  Their  relations 
to  one  another  are  thoee  of  a  more  and  a  less  condensed  veruon 
3f  the  same  story.  That  the  ori^nal  must  have  been  fuller  and 
largrer  is  clear  from  Origen's  intmiation  that  it  gave  an  account 
of  seven  heavens,  whereas  the  Greek  text  before  us  stops  with 
the  fifth  heaven,  and  the  Slavonic  knows  of  only  two. 

The  relation  of  the  book  to  the  Syriac  Banich  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  referring  to  763-4  of  that  work.  Here  Uod  promises 
to  give  Baruch,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  a  further  revelation 
refunding  the  world  of  material  elements  (the  cycle  of  the  earth, 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  depths  of  the  valleys  and  of 
the  seas,  and  the  number  of  the  rivers).  The  fulfilment  of  t^is 
promise  is  not  recorded  in  what  follows,  and  the  Greek  apo- 
calypse was  composed  to  show  not  only  that  it  was  fulfilled, 
but  also  in  what  way. 

This  dependence  on  the  Syriac  Baruch  on  the  one  side  and 
the  allusion  of  Oriflren  to  the  work  on  the  other,  fix  the  date  of 
its  composition  as  oetween  100  and  175  a.o.  It  was  written  as 
a  Jewish  apocalypse,  but  shows  traces  of  interpolation  by 
Christians  (cf.  ch.  4, '  The  Vine '). 

Editions.— Oreek  Text :  James  (Texts  and  Studies^  Camb. 
1897,  V.  1,  pp.  84-W). 

3Van«£at»07M.— English  :  James  (as  above) ;  the  Slavonic  text, 
pub.  by  Novakovitch,  is  given  in  English  translation  by  Horflll 
m  the  same  volume  with  the  edition  of  the  Greek  text  by  James. 
—German :  Bonwetsch  {^aehrvehUn  vcn  d.  K&nig.  Oetell.  d. 
Wise,  zii  Gm.,  PhU.  Klasse,  1806,  pp.  94-101) ;  Ryssel  in  Kautach's 
Psettdepigr.  1900. 

LrrsRATURB.— This  is  limited  almost  altogether  to  the  intro- 
ductions accompanying  the  editions  and  translations.  Of  these, 
however,  that  by  Prot.  James  is  quite  ample  and  thorough. 

8.  The  Psalter  of  Solomon.— The  Psalter  of 
Solomon  is  placed  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nice- 
phorus  among  the  Antilegomena  of  the  OT,  and 
not  among  ;tne  Apocrjrpha;  so  also  in  pseudo- 
Athanasius*  Synopshs  S.  Scriptures,  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  lyrics,  eacn  one  independent  of  every  other. 
Only  the  last  two  of  these  (the  I7th  and  18th), 
strictly  speaking,  fall  into  the  group  of  apocalyptic 
writings.  They  were  known  and  referred  to  as  the 
'  Odes  of  Solomon '  as  early  as  the  Pistis  Sophia 
(200  to  250  A.D.),  and  frequently  later  than  that 
date. 

Contents. — Ps  17  is  in  general  a  prophecy  of  the 
restoration  of  the  glory  to  the  desolated  tnrone  of 
David.  It  opens  with  an  expression  of  trust  in  the 
Lord,  the  Eternal  King  of  Israel,  addressed  directly 
to  Him  (1-4).  The  Lord  (still  addressed  in  the 
second  person)  has  chosen  David  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  promised  him  and  his  seed  perpetual 
dominion ;  but  sinners  have  risen  up  against  Israel 
and  have  desolated  the  throne  of  David  (5-8) ;  yet 
the  Lord  will  cast  these  down  and  visit  them  ac- 
cording to  their  sins  (9-12).  They  have  done 
wickedly  and  acted  proudly  (13-17) ;  the  righteous 
fled  before  them  and  wandered  in  desert  places 
(18-20);  the  sins  of  the  wicked  have  abounded 
(21,  22)  ;  the  Lord  is  to  raise  the  son  of  David,  His 
Servant,  purine  Jerusalem,  cast  down  the  unright- 
eous and  lawless  nation,  gather  together  His  people, 
and  judge  all  the  tribes  of  men  (23-36).  He  will  not 
put  confidence  in  human  weapons  of  warfare,  but 


in  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  will  bless  him,  will 
strengthen  and  give  him  dominion  (37-44).  He 
shall  rule  righteously  and  wisely  (45-49).  Blessed 
are  they  who  shall  live  in  his  day  (50.  51). 

Ps  18  is  on  the  Messianic  Age.  It  begins  with 
an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Lord  for  His  favour  to 
Israel  and  His  love  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (1-5). 
It  foreshadows  a  blessed  day  in  which  God  shall 
purge  Israel  and  raise  His  Messiah  (6) ;  it  declares 
the  olessedness  of  those  who  shaJl  live  in  the  days 
of  the  Anointed  (7-10),  and  doses  with  a  doxology 
for  the  constancy  and  perpetuity  of  the  heavenly 
luminary  (11-14). 

Literary  ^«fum«.— Though  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  is  a  col- 
lection of  mdependent  compositions,  these  apparently  issue 
from  the  same  nistorical  conditions  and  are  pervaded  by  the 
same  spirit  and  tone.  They  nowhere  claim  to  be  Solomon's 
composition.  This  claim  was  made  for  them  by  later  copyists. 
In  general,  the  conditions  imder  which  they  were  written  are 
those  of  the  period  of  thirtjr  years  between  70  and  40  b.c.  Pom- 
pey  is  alluded  to  as  *  the  mighty  striker'  who  comes  *  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth '  (9^^  Certain  princes  of  the  land  go  forth  to 
meet  him  and  welcome  him  (S^o).  These  are  Aristobulus  n. 
and  Hyrcanus  ii.  The  Gentiles  tread  Jerusalem  under  foot 
(290  gs.  94) ;  but  he  who  has  conquered  it  and  inflicted  severe 
sufferings  on  it  is  finally  overtaken  and  suffers  a  shamefid  deatli 
in  Egypt  (p^  ^.  All  this  points  directly  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest under  Pompey. 

Some  older  critics  read  the  allusions  above  indicated  as  having 
reference  to  Herod  and  his  days  (Movers,  Keim) ;  Ewald  saw  in 
them  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  times ;  but  these  identifica- 
tions are  manifesuy  far-fetched.  The  consensus  of  critics  is 
now  against  them.  But  there  are  exceptions,  such  as  Fiunken- 
berg,  who  advocates  the  a^e  of  Antiochus. 

The  original  language  of  the  Psalter  was  Hebrew.  The  radical 
difference  between  the  type  of  Mewianism  held  up  in  17  and  IS 
and  the  eschatology  of  the  rest  of  the  collection  points  to  a 
separate  authorship  of  these  two  psalms.  But  apart  from  this, 
and  the  antecedent  probability  that  lyrics  of  this  class  are  apt  to 
be  independent  contributions,  there  are  no  clear  grounds  for 
ascribing  particular  psalms  to  different  authors.  The  author  (or 
authors)  belonged  to  tiie  Pharisaic  sect. 

^dieums.  — Hilgenfeld,  ZWTh,  1808;  Oeiger,  Der  PsaUer 
Salomoe,  1871 ;  Fntzsche,  Libri  Apoer.  Or.  1871,  pp.  560,  589  ; 
Pick,  *  The  Psalter  of  Solomon '  m  Preeb.  Rev.,  1883,  pp.  775-812 ; 
Ryle  and  James,  The  Psalms  qf  the  Pharisees^  1891 ;  O.  von 
Qebhardt,  Die  Paalmen  Salomos,  1896 ;  Swete,  The  Psalms  qf 
Solomon,  tcith  the  Greek  Fraaments  of  the  Book  of  Enochs  1899. 

Translotum^.— English :  Bissell  in  Lange's  Com.  *  Apocrj-pha/ 
1880;  Pick  (above  dted),  Ryle  and  James  (above  dtedX— 
Gterman  :  Kittel  in  Kautzsch's  Pseudepigr.  1900. 

LrrBRATVBB.  — Ewald.  GVI  iv.^  p.  392 f. ;  Movers  in  Wetzcr 
u.  Welte's  Kirehenlex.i  i.  p.  340 ;  Keim,  Geseh.  von  Jesu  o. 
Nazara^  L  p.  243;  (>irriere,  de  Psalterio  Salomonis,  1870; 
Kaulen  in  wetzer  u.  Welte  3,  i.  p.  1060  f.  ;  O.  Holtzmann  in 
Stade's  OVl;  Jacquier,  *Les  Psaumes  de  Salomon'  in  L'uni- 
versiU  Catholiotie,  Nouv.  S^rie,  xii.  1893.  pp.  94-131,  251-276 ; 
Frankenberg,  Die  Datirung  d.  Ps.  SalomoniSt  1890. 

9.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 

— This  production  was  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Patristic  writers.  It  is  quoted  by  Irenaeus  {Fragm, 
17,  ed.  Harvey,  ii.  487),  Origen  {Horn,  in  Jos.  15'), 
and  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc,  v.  1).  It  is  named  in 
the  Synopsis  of  pseudo-Athanasius  and  in  the 
Stichometry  of  Nicephorus.  In  the  13th  cent. 
Bishop  Grosseteste  made  a  translation  of  it  into 
Latin.  It  has  been  very  fre<}uently  translated 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times. 

Contents. — The  book  extends  the  idea  of  Gn  49  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob.  Just  as  the  father  had  called 
his  sons  together  before  his  death  and  told  them 
hb  last  thoughts,  so  each  of  the  sons  is  made  to 
summon  his  own  children  to  his  deathbed  and  to 
give  them  a  retrospective  and  a  prospective  view. 
Elach,  however,  centres  his  discourse  in  a  dominant 
idea  or  topic.  (1)  Reuben,  on  rAowflrA^*.  This  Testa- 
ment begins  with  the  confession  oy  Reuben  of  his 
sin  and  the  penance  he  performed  therefor  (1). 
Man  lias  seven  s^nrits  given  nim  to  perform  his  work 
in  the  world,  i.e.  life,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
speech,  reproduction  (2) ;  an  ei^htn  is  added  to 
these ;  but  Beliar  has  intermingled  with  these  seven 
misleading  spirits,  i.e.  fornication,  gluttony,  strife, 
vanity,  arrogance,  lying,  and  injustice ;  sleep  is  a 
counterfeit  eighth  (3).  Beware  of  fornication  (4). 
Women  have  always  been  seducers.  They  misled 
the  Grigorif  'watchers'  (5).    Give  heed  to  Levi, 
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for  he  shall  know  the  Law  (6  and  7). — (2)  Simeon, 
on  Envy,    This  also  opens  with  a  confession,  but 
the  sin  confessed  is  envy  (1.  2).    The  patriarch 
warns  his  children  against  this  sin  (3),  commends 
Joseph,  and  urges  them  to  imitate  him  (4-8). — 
(3)  Ijcvi,  on  the  Priesthood  and  Arrogance.    This 
is  the  distinctively  apocalyptic  Testament.     After 
introducing   himself,  the   patriarch  recounts  the 
revelation  given  him  of  the  seven  heavens  (1-4); 
then  tells  of  being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  who  gave  him  the  command  to  destroy  the 
Shechemites  (5).    Contrary  to  the  desire  of  his 
father,  he  executed  the  command  (6.  7).     He  saw 
a  second  vision,  in  which  he  was  invested  with 
the  priesthood  and  received  instructions  from  his 
grandfather  Isaac  (8.  9).     He  foreshadows  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  priesthood  by  his  family  (11.  12), 
instructs  them  in  their  duties  and  again  warns 
ajgainst  corruption  (13.  14);  foretells  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  indicates  from  the  Book  of 
Enoch  that  the  Captivity  will  last  seventy  years 
<  15-17);  he  announces  the  Messiah,  His  rejection 
and  the  dispersion  of  Israel,  and  closes  with  an 
exhortation  to  choose  well  (18.  19). — (4)  Judah,  on 
Fortitude^  Avarice y  and  Fornication.    After  intro- 
ducing himself,  Judah  gives  a  glowing  account  of 
his  physical  strength  and  agility,  with  many  illus- 
trative incidents  (1-9).     He  tells  of  how  he  chose 
Tamar  as  the  wife  of  his  son  Er,  of  the  wickedness 
of  his  sons  and  their  death,  and  of  his  own  relations 
witli  Tamar  ( 10-12).    Ascribing  his  fall  to  drunken- 
ness and  covetousness,  he  warns  his  children  against 
these  vices,  as  well  as  against  fornication  (13-17) ; 
he  foresees  from  the  Books  of  Enoch  the  wickedness 
into  which  they  shall  fall  in  the  last  days,  and 
warns  them  (18-21);  he  urges  them  to  love  Levi, 
and  predicts  with  sorrow  their  apostasies  from  the 
Lord  and  the  wars  and  commotions  until  the  time 
of  Messias  (22-24).    This  shall  be  followed  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  patriarchs  (26). — (6)  Issachar, 
on  Simplicity.    Beginning  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  this  patriarcn  gives  an  account  of  his 
early  life  and  marriage  (1-5),  and  points  out  his 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  mind  as  virtues  to  be 
imitated  (4-7). — (6)  Zebulnn,  on  Compassion  and 
Mercy.    After  naming  himself  and  the  prosperous 
circumstances  in  whicn  he  was  bom,  he  claims  not 
to  have  sinned  except  in  thought.     Only  in  the 
affair  of  Joseph,  which  he  describes  at  length,  he 
had  conspirea  with  his  brothers,  but  with  sorrow 
and  compassion  for  Joseph  (1-5).     He  was  the  first 
to  construct  a  boat  and  go  fishing.     He  used  the 
fish  he  caught  in  feeding  the  needy  (6.  7).     He 
ur^es  his  children  to  be  compassionate  (8)  and 
united  in  action  (9.  10). — (7)  Dan,  on  Anger  and 
Lying.    This  patriarch  also  begins  with  a  con- 
fession.    He  had  planned  to  slay  Joseph  out  of 
envy,  but  the  Lord  had  withheld  the  opportunity 
(1).     He  warns  his  children  against  the  snirit  of 
lying  and  anger  (2-4);  he  predicts  evil   aavs  in 
the  future,  of  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Books 
of  Enoch  (5),  and  exhorts  them  to  stand  firm  in 
righteousness  (6.  7). — (8)  Naphtali,  on  Natural 
Goodness.    This  Testament  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  mother  of  the  patriarch,  Bilhah  (1).     It  pro- 
ceeds with  a  description  of  his  fleetness  of  foot, 
which  gives  occasion  for  a  speech  on  the  fitness  of 
the  body  to  the  character  ot  the  soul  (2).     He  ex- 
horts his  children  not  to  force  the  order  of  nature 
(3.  4),  and  tells  of  a  vision  he  saw  when  forty  years 
of  age.     It  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  tne  east 
of   Jerusalem.    The  sun  and    moon  stood   still; 
Jacob  called  his  sons  to  go  and  seize  them.    Levi 
took  hold  of  the  sun,  Judah  of  the  moon ;  they 
were  lifted  up.     A  bull  with  two  horns  on  its  head 
and  two  wings  on  its  back  made  its  appearance. 
They  tried  to  capture  it,  and  Joseph  succeeded. 
Finally,  a  holy  writing  appeared  telling  of  the 


captivity  of  Israel  (5).  Seven  months  later  he 
saw  another  vision.  Jacob  and  his  sons  w^ere 
standing  by  the  Sea  of  Jamnia.  A  vessel  full  of 
dried  fish  appeared  ;  but  it  had  no  rudder  or  sails. 
They  embarlced,  and  a  storm  arose.  They  were 
threatened  with  destruction ;  Levi  prayed,  and, 
though  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  they  were  saved 
upon  pieces  of  the  wreckage  (6).  Naphtali  told 
his  visions  to  his  father,  who  saw  in  them  a  token 
that  Joseph  was  living  (7).  With  the  prediction  of 
the  Messiah  (8.  9)  the  Testament  closes. — (9)  Gad, 
on  Hatred.  After  the  customary  account  of  him- 
self. Gad  (1)  confesses  that  he  nated  Joseph  and 
brought  about  his  sale  to  the  Ishmaelites  (2.  3). 
He  warns  his  children  against  hatred,  points  out 
its  evil,  and  urges  them  to  cherish  and  exercise 
love  (4-8). — (10)  Asher,  on  the  Tvjo  Aspects  of  Vice 
and  Virtue.  This  patriarch  begins  with  a  por- 
traiture of  the  two  ways  open  before  men,  de- 
scribing each  carefully  (1.  2).  He  commends  sim- 
plicity of  heart  and  devotion  to  virtue  (3),  ^ves 
reasons  (4),  and  again  commends  the  path  of  virtue 
(5,  6),  closing  with  warnings  and  predictions  (7.  8). 
— (11)  Joseph,  on  Chastity.  Joseph  begins  with 
the  contrasts  between  his  many-sided  suffering 
and  God's  many-sided  help  and  deliverance  (1). 
He  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of 
his  servitude  in  Egypt  (2),  his  temptation  (3-7), 
his  imprisonment  (8.  9),  and  exhorts  to  brotherly 
love  (10)  and  the  fear  of  God  (11).  He  further  goes 
back  to  tell  the  story  once  more  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  temptation  (12-15),  and  concludes 
with  an  exhortation  to  honour  Levi  and  Judah, 
predicting  that  from  them  should  arise  the  Lamb 
of  God  (17-20). — (12)  Benjamin,  on  a  Pure  Mind. 
Benjamin  begins  by  telling  of  his  birth  (1) ;  then  of 
the  meeting  with  Joseph  m  Egypt  (2).  This  leads 
to  the  exaltation  of  Joseph  as  the  perfect  man, 
who  should  be  imitated  (3.  4).  A  pure  mind  will 
be  recognized  by  the  wicked  (5).  Beliar  himself 
cannot  mislead  the  pure-minded  (6).  There  is  a 
sevenfold  evil  in  wickedness,  and  a  sevenfold  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  measured  out  to  those  who  practise 
it  (7).  Flee  wickedness,  he  urges,  and  concludes 
with  the  prediction  of  corruption  among  his  de- 
scendants (8.  9),  and  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment  which  will  follow. 

Literary  questumt.— The  book  is  extant  in  a  Greek  text,  also 
in  a  complete  Armenian  and  fragmentary  Syriac  and  Aramaic 
versions.  The  Latin  version,  frequently  reprinted  from  the 
16th  century  onwards,  is  Qrosseteste's.  An  ancient  Latin 
translation  is  not  known  to  exist.  A  Slavonic  version  of  un- 
certain origin  is  also  published  by  TichonravofF  (Defikvt.  d. 
altnut.  Apoer.  Litt,  St.  Petersb.  1863). 

The  original  of  the  work  was  either  Greek  or  Hebrew.  Grabe 
(SnidUg.  Pair.  2,  1714,  120-144)  argued  for  the  Hebrew.  All 
other  critics  have  favoured  Greek  until  Prof.  Charles'  revival  of 
Grabe's  contention.  Charles  reasons  mainW  from  the  language 
(cf.  also  Gaster,  *The  Heb.  Text  of  One  of  the  Twelve  Testa- 
menu  of  the  Patriarchs'  in  PSBA,  Dec.  1808). 

As  it  stands,  the  book  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  work  in- 
tensely Jewish  upon  the  whole,  but  containing  passages  of  quite 
as  intensely  Christian  colour.  To  explain  the  anomaly,  it  must 
be  assumed  cither  that  a  Christian  of  late  date  adopted  the 
mask  of  a  Jew  of  an  earlier  period,  or  that  the  work  was  origin- 
ally that  of  a  Jew,  and  the  Christian  passages  are  later  interpola- 
tions. The  former  of  these  alternatives  b  practically  excluded 
by  the  type  of  Judaism  running  through  the  work  as  a  whole, 
ifhis  is  not  such  as  one  would  assume  for  the  sake  of  literary 
effect.  Accordingly  the  tendency  of  all  later  writers  has  been 
towards  the  view  that  the  main  part  of  the  Testaments  was 
composed  in  the  Ist  cent.  b.c.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
author  incorporated  into  this  work  parts  of  an  apocal>-ptic  com- 
position of  the  century  preceding  (B.C.  200-100).  The  whole  was 
later  interpolated  by  a  Christian,  or  rather  a  number  of  Chris- 
tians, at  least  one  ot  whom  held  Docetic  views.  These  interpola* 
tions  were  made  during  the  flnrt  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era. 

EdUion8.^QT9,he  (Spia'leg.  Pair.  1714X  Fabricius  (Cod. 
Pieudepigr.  1713),  GalUndi  {Bih.  Vet.  Pat.  i.  1788X  Migne 
(Patrol.  Orcee.),  Sinker  (Tut.  XII.  Pair.  1860;  Sinker  also 
published  an  Appendix  containing  collating  of  readings  and 
bibliographical  notes,  1870). 

LrrBRATDiUL— Traiudations  exist  in  English,  French,  German, 
Dutch,  Bohemian,  and  Icelandic— English :  Sinker  (Ante-Nicene 
Chrittian  Library  ^  voL  xxii.  1871)l— French:  Migne,  Dktionn»ir$ 
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tiS-lffi;   Prrtb.  Rte.  1880;   8i-hn»pp.  Tat.  der  Xuvif  Pair. 

10.  The  Book  of  Jubilees.  —  This  book  wrs 
knuwn  and  often  alladed  to  by  the  ancient  (uid 
incilio'viU  ecclesiastical  writerE  up  to  tbe  days  of 
TticodoroE  Metochits  (A.D.  1332).  It  was  railed 
'Jubilees'  ('The  Book  of  Jobiloea'),  or  'Little 
■flenesis'  {Parva  Genetis,  Ktmr/irtBa).  Some  time 
After  the  middle  of  the  Iftli  cent,  it  disappeared, 
nnd  was  known  only  througli  the  references  to  it 
of  llie  earlier  writeis.  Ita  recovery  in  modem 
times  was  accomplish mI  by  the  African  misaionnry 
Krnpf  in  1844.  Krapf  found  an  Ethiopic  version 
«f  it  in  Abyssinia,  which  he  xent  to  Europe.  Here 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dillmann,  and  tvas  by 
him  translated  and  published  liret  in  German  and 
afterwards  in  Ethiopic. 

ConlenJt. — The  general  plan  of  this  l)ook  follows 
BO  closely  that  of  the  canonical  Genesis  that  it  will 
snlhce  to  designate  some  of  ita  distinctive  features 
«nly.  The  book  ^ves  a  haggadistie  version  of  the 
history  contained  in  Genesis,  including  nlsoExodDs 
as  far  as  ch.  14.  The  main  events  are  identical  in 
all  essential  points,  but  very  many  additions  and 
-embellishments  are  introdneed.  First  of  all,  the 
whole  of  time  is  represented  as  subdivided  into 
jubilee  periods,  these  into  sabbatical  periods,  and 
these  into  years.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  original 
plan  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  com- 
innnicat«d  to  Moaes  by  revelation.  The  account 
of  the  ni&nner  and  timo  of  the  revelation  is  ^vea 
in  ch.  1,  in  which,  further,  the  angdut  interprtg 
(who  is  in  this  case  the  Angel  of  the  Presence) 
fnmiahes  an  outlook  into  the  future  and  foretells 
the  apostasy  of  Israel  and  her  restoration  tu  God. 
Id  the  rest  of  tbe  book  the  feast«  and  observances 
of  the  M'jsaio  ritual  are  transferred  to  the  days  of 
Koah  and  Abraham,  and  in  general  the  events  of 
this  earlier  period  are  treated  uith  nmch  freedom 
and  illustrated  by  amplification  and  tradition.  In 
the  account  of  the  Creation,  an  addition  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  angels.  The 
luminaries  created  on  the  fourth  day  are  said  to 
Ih.'  fur  Sabbaths  and  festivals.  Eve  was  created 
during  the  second  week.  Therefore  the  command 
'that  their  defilement  is  to  be  seven  days  for  a 
male  child  and  fourteen  days  for  a  female.  Adam 
is  said  to  have  been  set  to  keep  the  garden  from 
the  incursions  of  the  beasts  of  the  fidd.  Before 
the  Fall  animals  could  speak.  It  was  between  the 
63rd  and  70th  year  of  Adam's  life  that  Cain  wa£ 
bom  ;  between  the  70th  and  77th  that  Abel  was 
bom  ;  between  the  77th  and  Mth  that  Awan  hie 
only  daughter  was  bom.  Adorn  and  Eve  hod  nine 
other  sons  (making  twelve  children  alto^ther). 
The  names  of  the  wives  of  antediluvians  are  gener- 
ally given.  Enoch's  wife  was  Edna,  the  daughter 
of  Daniel.  The  corruption  of  mankind  which  led  to 
the  Flood  is  said  to  have  spread  through  the  whole 
creation,  ho  that  even  animals  were  made  subject  to 
it,  for  which  reason  they  perished  in  the  waters. 
The  Nrphiiim,  who  sprang  from  the  union  of  the 
sons  of  God  with  the  daogliters  of  men,  were  set  at 
enmity  with  one  another,  and  'stew  each  man  his 
neighbour.'  After  the  Flood,  Noah  offered  a  sacri- 
fice which  is  described  as  in  every  particular  con- 
forming to  the  Levitical  law.  The  feast  of  the 
first-fniitB  was  observed  by  Noah.     The  feast  of 
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altogether  364  days.  After  the  Flood,  Ma.'^cema 
(Satan)  led  men  to  sin  throneh  the  building  of  ihe 
Tower  of  Babel  and  the  worship  of  graven  images. 
Abraham  did  not  fall  into  tins  sin.  He  tried  to 
convert  his  father  from  idolatry,  and  failing  to  do 
BO  he  burned  the  house  of  idols,  in  which  his 
brother  Haran  nerished,  and  then  was  called  to 
leave  his  native  land.  When  Abraham  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  Isliuiael 
and  Isaac  were  bom,  after  Hagar  and  Ishmoel 
had  been  sent  away,  Mast«ma  appeared  before  God 
to  move  him  to  try  Abraham  uy  demanding  the 
offering  of  his  son  Isaac.  Nine  other  events  in 
Abraham's  life  were  trials,  thus  making  the  com- 
plete number  t«n.  Before  his  death,  Abraham 
addressed  hia  sou  Isaac,  advising  and  warning  him 
against  idolatry.  When  he  was  about  to  die,  he 
called  Jacob  his  grandson  and,  takini;  his  fingers, 
closed  his  own  eyes  with  them  and  stretched  him- 
self on  his  bed.  Jacob  fell  asleep  with  liLs  fingers 
on  his  grandfathers  eyes.  When  he  awoke,  he 
found  tliat  Abraham  was  cold  and  dead.  The 
affair  of  Jacob's  obtaining  Esau's  blessing  froni 
his  father  is  narrat«d  so  as  to  eliniinato  direct 
falsehood.  When  Isaac  asks,  'Who  art  thou!' 
Jacob  answers  simply,  '  I  am  thy  son.'  The  story 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  is  also  softened,  so  as  1«  justifj'  the  deed. 
The  relations  of  Jacob  and  Esau  are  presented  in  a 
light  entirely  unfavourable  to  Ebbu,  who  is  made 
to  act  tbe  part  of  a  cowardly  and  cunning  traitor. 
In  the  story  of  Joseph,  the  elements  of  eni-y  and 
cruelty  on  the  nart  of  his  brethren  are  left  out. 
The  account  of  Jacob's  death  is  given  without  his 
final  addresses  to  his  sons.  It  is  simply  ^id  thai 
he  blessed  his  sons.  The  death  of  Joseph  gives 
occasion  for  the  mention  of  a  new  kini'  wlio  ruled 
over  Egypt  after  Memkeron,  thus  intimating  the 
end  of  the  Shepfaord  dynuty.  In  the  atvount 
of  Moses'  early  life,  Hebrew  maidens  are  repre- 
sented as  serving  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Tlie  lost 
chapter  is  occupied  alto^ther  with  the  Sablwth 
law,  which  is  ^ven  with  great  precision  and 
rigidity. 

Lilfrarif  yuertioni. — The  book  ii  prcHrved  a4  a  whole  in  mn 

la  mJH  fcmnd  in  lAtJa.  probablr  made  tnat  *  Gnwk  c^^y.  Id 
MldlUoB  to  (bHe,  tODH  mitUsr  Sfiiu  ud  Dmk  humenu 
uc  knom  to  cikL  The  oiigbal  na  evMentij-  in  >  SeniiUc 
laiwIMBf ,  but  wbeUier  Hebrew  or  Annuic  li  not  sbHlulfljr 
cenkin.  Rflbnw  wma  more  unudly  iht  iMJigiage  ot  auch  »|jccm- 
Ij-fiUc  books.  Jlrome,  moreovir,  alludn  to  the  '  LlUJe  Qeneria ' 
u  ■  book  in  Hebrew.    But  neither  ol  tfaeie  nmiidenUons  ii 

always  keep  In  mind  tiie  diitininion  bcto'ccn  that  lantFuiiin-  and 
AraiuaiR  lie  followed  the  NT  habit  ot  calllnR  Aninaic  Hebnw 
(JnlUU).  In  favour  ot  an  Anuoalc  original.  Ihe  uaeol  the  tonn 
MaateiDB  aa  the  name  of  Batan  nuy  be  adduced.  Sltutana  la 
the  Aphel  (Drm  from  O^  '  la  K^mue,'  and  a^  la  Anmale  for 
pit:,  rnrther,  it  b  Bald  that  when  AbciLbuD  left  UnopoCiunia 
he  took  with  hiiD  the  booki  ot  bis  father (1^1.  'and  thrv  wen 
nritlen  In  Hebrew.'  which  would  be  uucaUed  fur  II  the  account 
iuelf  wmi  in  Hebrew. 
The  dat«  of  the  book  b  uppmilaiatel}'  died  b.v  IM  relation  to 


It  other.    The  Ethiopic  Eno< 


b  10"^;*  Ju 
"   billtv.  tl 

';  JubSi 
loiricaJ  place  ii 


3:    Jub  T'' Enoch  7;  Jub 
eol»llX    On  the  other  hand, 

the  Teatament*  had  used  Jab , . .,. , 

Jub32^Te>t.  Lev,  8;  JubSS^ToI.  Lei-.  5;  Jub  M^TeM.  Jud. 
3-1 ;  Jub  Sl^Twt.  Zeb.  S).  Ita  chronolOElcBj  place  is  therefore 
after  the  tod  of  the  Kodtf-'  -■•  —-"— ^        

Tbe  author  baa   been 
HellCDlitfFrukel),  or  a  a 

Bfalnat  aiij  of  "' "' — 

(DUImaon,  B& ,  _.__. ^ 

BdUiont.—DOJniaan.  Kyfair,  tlot  Librr  Jalalirorvm.  lSt9; 
OerianI,  Mmiimaila  Saera,  L  tav.  1,  taoi ;  Charlea,  Anicdata 
Coon,  vUL,  inat. 

TVaiulofioiM.— EnEliah  :  Bchodde  In  BMiatli.  Sacra,  lgB6- 
13ST :  Charles  in  J<JB.  1893,  pp.  TOS-TUI*,  ISM,  pp.  IS4~£ir  and 
Tll>.7«.   1806,   pip.  S07-S28.— German  :   Dllhnana  (aa  alxjie); 

Roriach,  Do*  ihipA  at-  '-■'-' —  ...-.-  t,.... ..    u — .._._.._ 

Ptrttdepigt.  1000.     A  cnuiBlaUon  mio  Hebrew 
jmbllalwd  BJUi  bOm  bj-  Bubiii  (Viuuia,  iMiO}. 


an  Enene  (Jelllnek),  a 
it  there  are  atrone  reaaona 
more  probably  aWiariaeo 


m  in  Kautn 
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LmuuTtBt— Jelllnek.  (Tb.  d,  Bueh.  d.  Jab.  u.  dot  . 
.Bueli.  ISBDl  Bnr.  d.  Buch.  d.  Jub.  u.  tein  VirluUlnii! 
JlidniKMin,  1666;  Fnakel  Ut  if tnuUi$chrifl /.  Gaeli.  u. 
<i.  ,/tJil.  ISM :  Uileenteld.  ZICTA,  1874,  pp.  4S6-14I. 

11.  The  Atcamlon  of  IbbJiJi.  —  The  aucients 
allude  to  non-ciinonical  lit«iBitiu'e  tissocinted  with 
the  name  of  iHoinh  under  four  diHerent  titles. 
Origen  Bfienks  of  llio  Mnrtyrdom  of  Isaiah  ;  Epi- 
phaniux  names  an  Arvibatikon,  and  Jerome  an 
'  '  I  tlie  Ii»t  of  canonical  and  kindred 


century.  Whatever  the  facta  may  have  been 
the  identity  of  these  writincs  or  their  relationtt  to 
one  another,  nothing  was  definitely  known  of  them 
until  1819,  wiien  Archbishop  Lawrence  acciidentnlly 
found  an  Ascension  of  Tsaiah  in  a  second-hand 
book&toro  in  London,  It  wna  an  Ethiopic  * "' 
and  Lawrence  published  it  with  a  translatioi 
notes.  Upon  thb,  together  with  two  other  t 
later  hronght  to  light,  Dillmann  based  his  edition 
of  the  Ethiopio  Aacenaion  of  Isaiah  in  1877. 

Contcjita. — The  work  consists  of  two  parts. 

Part  I.  (1-5).  In  the  26th  year  of  Hezekiah, 
Isaiali  predicts  that  Manasseh  would  be  led  b^ 
Satan  to  apostatize.  Hezekiah  wishes  to  slay  liis 
Bon,  but  ia  prevented  by  the  prophet  (1).  After 
the  death  of  Uexekiah,  Manosseh  does  give  him- 
self up  to  the  service  of  Satan  and  practises  all 
manner  of  wickedness.  IsaisJi  takes  refuge  in  the 
desert  (2).  Balkira,  a  Samaritan,  aeciuea  the  pro- 
piiet  of  uttering  threate  against  Jerusalem  and 
Taisin*^  IdliiHelf  above  Moses  in  authority,  where, 
upon  Alanasseh,  possessed  by  Satan,  causes  the 
capture  of  Isaiah  (y").  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  wrath  of  Satan,  roused  by  t^iab's  disclosures 
Tegarding  the  coming  of  Christ  from  the  seventh 
heaven,  regarding  His  death,  His  resurrection,  His 
ascension,  His  second  coming,  the  sending  of  the 
twelve  disciples,  the  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
the  advent  of  Anticnrist,  and  his  destruction 
^S'M^).  Manasseh  causes  Isaiah  to  be  saivn 
asunder,  and  the  prophet  endures  the  martyrdom 
■with  steadfast  calmness  in  spite  of  the  derisiun  of 
Balkira  and  Satan  (5). 

Part  II.  (Q-ll).  In  the  twentieth  yearof  Heze- 
Mah,  Isaiah  saw  a  vision  which  he  narrated  to  the 
Idng  and  council  of  prominent  men  (6) :  an  angel 
took  liirii  throDgh  the  firmament  and  tlirough 
the  six  lower  heavens  into  the  seventh.  Here  he 
saw  the  departed  patriarchs — Adam,  Abel,  and 
Enoch— and  God  Himself.  He  learned  that  Christ 
should  come  into  the  earth  ;  and  having  received 
this  information,  he  was  led  by  the  >^ame  angel 
back  into  the  lirmament  (7-10),  In  the  firtua- 
tneiit  he  saw  the  future  birth,  life,  sulfering, 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  into 
the  seventh  heaven.  Tlie  angel  left  him,  and 
Isaiah's  sooJ  returned  into  his  earthly  body.  It 
was  because  of  this  vision,  which  he  had  related  to 
Hezekiah,  that  Manasseh  caused  I^^aiah  to  be  put 
tudi.'ath  (11). 

Lil'rnrn  7"'«?diw.— The  fllim*  "t  tl 


tion  ^M  iiLiurily  whether  it  conifiitti  of  two.  thrcr, 
pcndimt  willlniri.  TJic  moib  obrknin  partisan  !•  I 
Viiion  at  Inlnh  la  complete  to  IIkU  and  diati 


>  bdn|r  put  alter  the  iUrtyrdam,  which  It 

pHHleim.  i!nt  ttttw  two  main  Hi:Uiin>  h>v«  bitn  pnloi^nl  by 
the  addition  oF  a  prefare  and  two  Tnlnor  lAHages  in  tht:  second 
put.  Thill  thn  analj^g  It;  (1)  the  Uamrdom  ol  liiiUb(l-5, 
«xc.  1  mid  il^S').    fS)  The  Virion  ol  luGih  (0-11.  exc  ll^X). 

£1  An  hilnKlnclfoD  by  ■  bier  hand  (1).    M  Addition!  by  a 
ler  ChriHtlnii  writer  {3i)~fii.  and  112^    niia  is  DiUm&nn'a 
knaljila.  nml  hju  Lieen  ^rurally  acnpted. 
Timiiaiia  ol  Ibtw  two  taction  an  aito  nidtit  oparL    Tba 
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produced  ia  the  Snd  cenE.  a.d.  Thi?  iiaTtyrdom  i>  the  embodi- 
mentol  jiu  ancient  tradition  resanlinE  the  death  of  ths  prophet, 
and  was  probably  cnranwd  Just  beFors  the  ChriMiui  era. 

Gditiaiu.— Ethiopia  Teit ;  Lawrence  (ISIS).  IMUMann  (IBTT). 

TranataUotu.— lAlin  (with  both  the  aboveX  A  Oreeli  tmia- 
latJDo  ol  a  lata  Palristla  origin  hai  b«D  pubUahnJ  by  von 
QebbanJt  {ZWTy  HIS,  pp.  1E»>JU).— Enffllih:  Luth.  Quar. 
Sev,  1878,  p.  E13  ff.— rrencfi :  M^e  tn  Dictionoain  da  Apo- 
eiyjiia,  I,  1858;  BasKt.  La  Apocrtpha  ahiapUat,  lii., 
IBM.  —  German :  Jolowici  (based  on  lamrrenoo's  text,  ISM) ; 
Clcmon  in  K«it«ich'>  PitvarpigT.  1900. 

Ljtekitcie.— CeKniiu,  Cam.  Ob.  Jruja,  tS!I;  Btokea  in 
Smith  and  Wace'a  Diet,  qf  Ckritt.  Biogr. ;  Uurnuk,  Orieli.  d. 
alldiT.  Lilt.  L  p.  SMI.,  IL  pp.  673-679,  TllH. :  Armlto^  Bob- 
inun  in  Haitkigi'  DB II.  iW  \  CbulBa,  Aietntion  vj  Imiah. 

12.  The  Hlttories  of  Adam  and  Eve This  work 

appears  under  two  main  forms,  almost  as  distinct 
as  two  works :  one  in  Greek  and  one  in  Latin. 
The  Greek  is  entitled  Narrativt  and  CUiienakip  of 
Adam  and  Eve  (AiiJv?)ffn).     It  v i-v.i._.i'  ,._ 


X  VUtzeiuhip  of 
i  published  by 


the  misleading  title  oi 

The  Latin  version  is 

and  was  published  by  W.   Meyer   {Abhandl.  d'. 

Mimchxn.  Akad.  PkU.-Eist.  Klasse  \i\.  3,   1878, 

pp.  185-250).     A  third  slightly  varying  form  esista 

m  Slavonic,  and  a  fourth  in  Armenian.     Both  of 

these  are  from  the  Greek  narrative. 

Con(eij^s.— The  story  opus  with  an  account  of  the 
deeds  of  Adam  and  Eve  immediately  following  the 
expulsion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Adam  and 
Eve  seek  for  food,  experience  dilGcuItiea  in  obtain- 
ing it,  and  perform  penance  in  order  to  secureGod'a 
mercy  (1-8).  Satan  once  more  tempts  Eve{9-ll), 
and  narrates  at  the  request  of  Adam  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  fall  (12-17).  Then  follows  an 
account  of  the  birth  of  Cain  and  Abd,  and  Adam 

taught  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  (1S-22].     Eve 

earns  of  Abel's  death,  which  pri 

..t  Seth  and  other  children  are  lior 
Eve  (23.  24).  Adam  informs  Seth  of  a  vision  given 
him  through  the  archangel  Michael,  after  he  and 
Eve  had  been  cast  out  ol  Eden.  It  was  a  cliariot 
similar  to  the  wind,  but  with  wheels  of  fire.  The 
Lord  sat  npon  it,  and  many  thousand  angels  stood 
onHisright  liandandonHisIeft.  Adam oddreBsed 
a  prayer  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  assured  him 
that  those  who  should  know  and  serve  Himself 
would  not  fail  from  the  seed  of  Adam.  Adam  en- 
joins Seth  to  receive  this  knowledge  and  keep  it 
(20-29).  At  the  age  of  930,  Adam  Tolls  sick,  and, 
calling  his  sons  together,  once  more  tells  them  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Fall  (30-34).  He  then 
sends  Eve  and  Seth  to  the  vicinity  of  Paradise  in 
order  that,  putting  dust  upon  their  heads,  tliey 
might  plead  for  him  and  receive  some  uf  the  oil  of 
life  to  anoint  him  (35.  36).  On  the  way  they  ore 
met  by  the  Serpent,  which  bites  Seth,  but  is  per- 
suaded by  Eve  to  let  him  go  (37-30).  They  reach 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  present  their  petition,  but, 
instead  of  the  oil  for  which  the^  hod  asked,  they 
receive  the  promise  of  a  blessing  in  the  distant 
future  (40-42).  They  return  to  Adam,  and  report 
their  experiences  (43.  44).  Adam  then  dies  and  is 
buried  (45-51). 

The  Diegesia  gives  a  parallel  account  of  the  Foil 
by  Eve  (15-30),  of  Adam's  last  will  and  death  (30, 
31),  of  the  intercesuDD  of  the  entire  angel  host 
in  behalf  uf  forgiveness  for  Adam  (33-30),  uf  the 
acceptance  of  the  prayer  (37),  of  the  burial  of 
Adam  by  the  angel  (38-42),  and  of  Eve's  death  and 
burial  (42,  43). 

lAttrarit  gufin'oni.— This  book  (or  couplet  oF  hooka)  ii  lonnd 
in  three  reten^oui.  Greek,  Lttin.  and  eiavonlc  It  U  bawd  OD 
B  Jewith  original  Cn«bendorF,  Conybcare,  Hpliu,  Hamack, 
Fucba),  Othen,  howerer,  do  not  believe  iu  the  Jewish  original 
(SchUrer.  Gelnr). 

ew.    (Hart,  however,  flnds  tnceii  ol  ChristlaQ  iDfluence,  and 
^Inatei  the  Adam  Btorj'  to  poacJIIhrlatiui  tlmea-t 
£tfili««.— Giwtk  Ttat ;  TUehtodotl,Ajioia!tfttiAi)oa-fpAti, 
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1806 ;  WUh.  Meyer,  Vita  Ada  et  £?<«.— English  translations : 
in  Schaff  and  Wace's  AnU-Niceru  ChrUtian  Library^  vol.  xxii.; 
Conybeare  in  JQR  viL  1895,  pp.  216-286.— German :  Litteratur- 
blatt.  (L  Orieniiy  1860,  pp.  706  ff.,  732  ff. ;  Fuchs  in  Kautzsch's 
Pseudepigr.  1900. 

LrrBRATURiE.— Hort,  art.  'Adam  Books'  in  Smith  and  Waoe's 
Diet.  0/  Christ.  Biog.;  Gelzer,  Juliua  A/rieanua,  iL  1, 1886. 

18.  The  Apocalypse  of  Abraham.— This  is  a 
work  preserved  only  in  a  Slavonic  translation.  It 
was  published  in  that  language  (1863),  but  only 
made  knoxi-n  more  widely  through  a  German  trans- 
lation by  Bonwetsch  (1897).  It  tells  of  how  Abra- 
ham tooK  offence  at  the  idolatry  of  his  father,  how 
he  despised  both  the  wooden  image  Barisat  and 
the  stone  statue  Marumath,  and  was  on  that  ground 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  visit  on  the  part  of 
the  angel  Jaoel,  who  taucht  him  to  ofTer  sacrifice, 
and  then  took  him  into  heaven  on  the  wings  of  a 
dove.  Here  Abraham  received  many  revelations. 
This  work  should  not  be  mistaken  K>r  the  Testa- 
ment of  Abraham,  edited  by  James  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Texts  and  Sttidies  (ii.  2,  1892). 

14.  The  Apocalypse  of  Ellas.— Mention  of  this 
work  occurs  in  Origen's  Com,  on  Mt  27*  (ed.  de  la 
Kue,  iii.  916 ;  ed.  I^mmatzsch,  v.  29).  Here  it  is 
said  to  be  the  source  from  which  St.  Paul  quotes 
1  Co  2*  *Eve  hath  not  seen,*  etc  Of.  also  Epi- 
phanius,  Hair,  42  [Dindorf ,  ii.  398] ;  and  Jerome, 
jEpist.  57  ad  Pammachium.  Fragments  of  this 
writing  have  been  recovered  in  a  Coptic  manu- 
script brought  from  Akhmim.  Some  of  these  frag- 
ments were  taken  to  Paris  and  some  to  Berlin. 
Those  in  the  former  place  have  been  edited  and 

J>ublished  by  Bouriant ;  those  in  Berlin  by  Stein- 
lorft*  {Texte  u,  Unters.,  Neue  Folge,  ii.  3a).  This 
editor  thinks  that  the  original  was  a  Jewish  apoca- 
lypse interpolated  by  a  later  Christian  writer. 

15.  The  Apocalypse  of  Zephanlah.— This  was  a 
larger  work  than  the  preceding,  and  was  known  to 
Clement  of  AlexAndiia.  {Strom,  v.  11.  77).  Among 
the  Akhmim  fragments  published  by  Bouriant  and 
SteindortF  there  are  portions  of  tliis  apocalypse 
also,  but  they  are  not  extensive  enough  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  any  trustworthy  judgment  as  to  its 
origin  and  nature.  The  extracts  recovered  do  not, 
however,  contain  Christian  interpolations. 

16.  An  Anonymous  Apocalypse.— The  Akhmim 
fragments  contain,  in  addition  to  the  above,  por- 
tions of  a  purely  Jewish  apocalypse,  which  cannot 
be  identified  or  associated  with  any  special  name. 
The  author,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  names 
Elias  among  other  saints  whom  he  has  seen  in 
heaven  (14).  The  fragments  are  published  along 
with  Steindorffs  above-named  edition  of  the  Akh- 
mim manuscripts. 

17.  The  Prayer  of  Joseph. — Origen  (ed.  de  la  Rue, 
iv.  84 ;  Lommatzsch,  i.  147)  calls  this  *  a  writing 
not  to  be  despised,  current  among  the  Hebrews/ 
Nothing,  however,  besides  Origen's  quotations  from 
it,  is  kno\i'n  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

18.  The  Book  of  Eldad  and  Modad.  — These 
names  [EV  Medad]  occur  in  Nu  11^*.  A  book 
bearing  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Hermas'  Shep- 
herd ( Vis.  ii.  3),  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it 
with  cert^iinty. 

iv.  General  Chakacteristics.  —  The  general 
characteristics  of  apocalyptic  literature  may  not 
all  be  found  in  ideal  vividness  in  any  single  pro- 
duction of  the  class.  Nevertheless,  in  so-called 
apocalypses,  most  of  the  following  traits  are  pre- 
dominant, and,  with  the  majority  of  them,  all 
appear  in  some  degree  of  clearness. 

1.  The  Vision  Form.  —  This  is  what  gives  the 
name  to  the  class,  and,  although  not  an  indispens- 
able feature,  is  (^uite  determinative.  The  authors 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  seers,  and  throw 
upon  the  canvas  large,  vivid,  lifelike  portraitures. 
Tne  imagery  is  in  many  cases  fantastic  and  unreal 
as  compared  with  the  actual  world,  but  it  is  strik- 


ing and  clearly  drawn.  Conflicts  and  struggles, 
judicial  assizes,  conversations  and  debates,  as  well 
as  cosmographical  delineations,  are  placed  before 
the  eyes  of  tne  seer,  and  by  him  described  more  or 
less  in  detail. 

2.  Dualism, — The  distinction  between  the  world 
of  sense  and  the  world  of  Divine  or  spiritual  reali- 
ties is  always  prominently  in  the  mind.  The  other 
world  IS,  however,  conceived  as  only  imperceptible 
to  the  bodily  senses,  not  as  different  in  kina.  A 
dualism  as  Mtween  matter  and  spirit  underlies  the 
philosophy  of  the  apocalypse,  but  is  necessarily 
Ignored  in  the  presentation  of  the  realities  of  the 
spiritual.  These  are  put  before  the  bodily  senses 
as  if  a  simple  heightening  of  the  powers  of  the 
senses  would  bring  them  into  view. 

3.  Symbolism, — The  visions  portrayed  abound  in 
conventional  symbolical  figures.  Mixed  organisms, 
partaking  of  the  parts  and  characteristics  of 
aifferent  creatures  (beasts),  frequently  recur.  Gener- 
ally the  different  parts  that  enter  into  these  mixed 
figures  represent  different  abstract  principles,  and 
the  mixed  figure  as  a  whole  stands  for  combina- 
tions of  powers.  Mystic  and  symbolic  numbers, 
too,  constantly  appear  (seven  heavens,  seven  arch- 
angels, ten  shepherds).  Sometimes  this  symbolism 
is  explained  in  minute  terms,  but  sometimes  it  is 
left  for  the  seer  to  unravel.  Sometimes  the  pur- 
pose of  the  use  of  such  symbolism  seems  to  be 
simply  to  harmonize  the  form  of  presentation  to 
the  mysterious  nature  of  the  subject-matter ;  but 
at  other  times  it  is  evidently  designed  to  conceal 
the  exact  import  of  the  revelation  from  the  un- 
initiated, and  to  keep  it  a  secret  within  an  esoteric 
circle.  The  method  of  interpretation  known  as 
Gematria  is  to  this  end  frequently  resorted  to. 

4.  Angdology. — A  system  of  mediators  between 
the  two  worlds  is  pictured  as  establishing  their 
connexion.  In  comparison  with  the  angelology  of 
the  OT  (with  the  exception  of  Daniel),  this  media- 
torial hierarchy  is  complex  and  definite.  It  is, 
moreover,  submvided  into  two  branches,  the  good 
and  the  evil,  which  are  at  enmity  with  one  another. 
In  some  apocalypses  one  particular  angel  is  com- 
missioned to  the  task  of  acting  as  the  companion 
and  friendly  interpreter  of  the  seer  {angelus  inter- 
pres).  To  him  the  seer  appeals  in  his  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  mystic  visions,  ana  from  him 
he  receives  needed  explanations.  Here,  too,  a 
difference  must  be  noted  between  the  apocalypses 
and  the  earlier  prophets  (cf.  Am  7-9),  who  see 
visions,  but  speak  directly  with  the  Almighty  in 
person. 

5.  The  Unknovm  as  subject-matter. — The  subject- 
matter  revealed  concerns  one  of  two  spheres,  viz., 
either  the  inscrutable  mechanism  of  the  other 
world,  or  the  purposes  of  God  regarding  the  present 
world  :  (a)  Under  the  first  head  are  portrayed  the 
characteristics,  deeds,  and  destinies  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  the  secret  forces  and  courses  of  the 
great  nature-powers  and  elements,  and  the  mode 
of  the  Creation,  (b)  Under  the  second  head  natur- 
ally two  divisions  are  distinguishable,  the  historical 
and  the  eschatological.  Such  great  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  the  entrance  of  sin,  the 
fortunes  of  the  first  human  pair,  the  Flood,  the 
destinies  of  Israel,  are  given  as  known  and  decreed 
of  God.  The  whole  eschatology,  including  the 
final  judgment,  the  Messianic  Age,  the  fate  of 
mankind,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  world,  are  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  the  apocalyptist.  In  fact,  so  prominent  is  this 
part  of  the  world  of  mystery  in  the  apocalypses, 
that  some  authorities  have  yielded  to  tlie  tempta- 
tion of  making  it  the  sole  test  of  an  apocalypse. 
Apocalyptic  is,  according  to  this  view,  synonymous 
with  eschatological.  (So  LUcke,  and,  among  more 
recent  scholars,  Bousset). 
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6.  Pseudonymity, — The  author  of  an  apocalypse 
generally  assumes  the  name  of  a  very  ancient 
person,  preferably  of  some  one  who  is  represented 
m  the  canonical  books  as  having  enjoyed  direct 
communication  ^vith  the  spiritual  world.  Enoch, 
Moses,  and  Elijah  stand  out  as  those  who  passed 
from  this  world  to  the  other  in  a  preteniatural 
manner,  and  therefore  were  favoured  even  while 
here  with  apocalyptic  glimpses  of  the  other.  Others, 
because  of  their  exce])tional  holiness  and  nearness 
to  God,  are  easily  put  mto  the  same  place  of  favour. 
Such  are  Isaiah,  £zra,  Baruch,  and  Daniel.  The 
name  of  Ezekiel,  however,  quite  singularly  does 
not  seem  to  have  drawn  any  of  these  writings  to 
itself.  Jeremiah's  began  to  be  used,  but  did  not 
become  very  popular.  That  of  Solomon  was 
attached  to  a  Ixxly  of  psalms  for  quite  obvious 
reasons.  The  Sibj-l  was  probably  drafted  into  the 
service  in  order  to  gain  tne  confidence  of  heathen 
readers  through  the  use  of  the  voice  of  a  trusted  pro- 

yhetess  of  their  oivn.  It  was  intended  to  propagate 
ewish  doctrines  among  the  Gentiles  (Schiirer). 
This  pseudonymity  is  accompanied  by  a  not  alto- 
gether accidental  tendency  to  tamper  with  the 
apocalypses.  More  than  any  other  class  of  writ- 
ings  they  show  signs  of  having  been  edited  and 
modified.  Many  of  them  are  manifestly  collec- 
tions or  compilations  of  smaller  productions.  Others 
abound  in  interpolations  and  additions  designed 
to  embellish,  clarify,  and  expand  their  T)ortraitures. 

7.  Optimum. — The  design  of  the  wnole  class  is 
predominantly  that  of  encouraging  and  comfort- 
mg  the  chosen  people  under  persecution.  Some, 
of  course,  are  more  or  less  sectarian  in  their  ten- 
dency, i.e.  they  address  their  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope  to  a  particular  section  of  tlie 
l^eople,  who  are  regarded  as  faithful  or  righteous 
par  excellence.  The  majority  are  meant  to  teach 
and  comfort  the  whole  nation. 

V.  Theological  Ideas.— The  root  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic theology  is  the  sense  of  need.  Though  it 
may  not  be  strictly  accurate  to  call  the  apoca- 
lypses '  tracts  for  hard  times,'  it  is  quite  true  that 
tliey  issue  from  a  faith  which  looks  to  God  for 
deliverance  from  evil  days.  The  eye  is  turned 
into  the  future  for  the  good  which  the  God  of  the 
Covenant  has  promised  to  Israel.  The  darker  the 
outlook,  the  orighter  the  hope  which  breaks 
through  it  and  sees  ultimate  victory.  The  rally- 
ing point  of  thought  is  here  furnished  by  the 
conception  of  the  *  Day  of  Jahweh  *  in  the  pro- 
phets of  the  earlier  i)eriod.  But  this  hope  for  the 
future  is  impatient.  It  cannot  await  the  working 
of  the  slow  moral  forces  gradually  evolving  the 
consummation.  It  rather  sees  the  Golden  Age 
bursting  furtli  in  a  sudden  and  8U])ernatural  mani- 
festation of  God's  power  and  favour  to  His  chosen 
people.  Accordingly,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
apocalyptic  theology  must  begin  with  the  contrast 
ot  the  ages. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  two  ^ons  (4  Ezr  7*^). — 
This  is  developed  from  the  older  idea  of  the  *  latter 
days '  (D'9;n  nnqK)  which  the  earlier  prophets  always 
held  up  as  a  source  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
whenever  they  were  moved  to  denounce  the  exist- 
ing evils  of  their  day.  A  great  day  of  Jehovah 
would  bring  about  tlie  righting  of  all  that  was 
wrong  with  the  world.  In  the  apocalypses,  all 
that  precedes  the  critical  day  is  summed  up  under 
the  conception  of  the  present  age  (aluy  oProy,  o^^y 
•7IC) ;  the  future,  with  its  ideally  good  conditions, 
is  the  coming  age  {alwv  6  fUXKuv,  ipx^fievos,  o^^y 
n^n).  The  noteworthy  feature  about  the  concep- 
tion of  the  aeons  is  that  each  is  a  coherent  unity, 
and  has  a  character  of  its  o\vn.  The  present  age 
is  unpropitious,  evil  (4  Ezr  7") ;  the  future  will  be 
good.  The  past  is  the  age  of  the  world-kingdom, 
portrayed  under  the  symbolic  figure  of  beasts ;  the 


future,  the  age  of  the  Divine  reign ;  it  has  a  human 
aspect.  All  this  is  put  forth  as  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  encouragement  to  the  faithful.  The 
duration  of  the  evil  age  is  variously  computed. 
Enoch  makes  it  10,000  years  (Eth.  :^noch  16^  18^* 
21^) ;  in  the  Assumption  of  Moses  it  is  5000 ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  definite  and  near  its  end.  It  is 
soon  to  pass  away.  The  question  is  even  pertinent 
whether  those  living  shall  continue  to  tne  end  of 
it.  This  question,  however,  is  not  answered  (4  Ezr 
487  580f.  5M  Syr,  Bar  44»). 

2.  The  impending  Crisis. — The  passing  of  the  old 
will  be  accompanied  by  m*eat  chances  in  nature. 
The  order  of  things  will  oe  reversed.  The  moon 
will  alter  her  course,  and  not  appear  at  her  ap- 
pointed times ;  the  stars  shall  wander  from  their 
orbits  and  be  concealed  (Eth.  Enoch  80*"').  Trees 
will  flow  with  blood,  and  stones  will  cry  out  (Syr. 
Bar  27).  In  the  heavens,  dread  signs  of  porten- 
tous significance  will  appear  (Sib.  Or  S'*'***). 
Fountains  will  dry  up,  tne  earth  will  refuse  to 
yield  ;  the  heavens  will  be  turned  into  brass  ;  the 
rains  will  fail,  and  springs  of  waters  will  be  dried 
up.  Among  men,  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  will 
prevail  (Eth.  Enoch  99*,  4  Ezr  9*),  and  private 
feuds  and  recklessness  of  the  life  of  men  will  be 
the  rule  (Eth.  Enoch  lOO^ ;  Sib.  Or  3«»-«7,  Syr. 
Bar  48**  l(fi).  Women  will  cease  to  be  fruitml, 
and  miscarriages  will  occur  (4  Ezr  5*  6'^).  These 
are  the  dpx^  wBlviay  of  Mt  24«,  Mk  IS®. 

3.  The  Conception  of  God  is  more  definitely 
anthropomorphic  than  in  the  earlier  period.  He 
is  pictured  by  the  apocalyptists  as  seated  on  the 
highest  heaven,  and  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
attendants.  In  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  in  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah,  in  the  Greek  Baruch,  and  in  general 
in  all  the  apocalypses,  God  is  regarded  as  a 
monarch  with  an  army  to  fight  His  imttles,  and 
a  retinue  of  servants  to  execute  His  orders. 
Much  of  this  is  naturally  a  part  of  the  drapery 
of  the  vision,  but  it  all  tends  to  accentuate  the 
gulf  which  separates  God  from  man.  Especially 
where  the  anthropomorphism  is  conscious  of  its 
own  inadequacy,  and  is  combined  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  fearfulness  of  God's  person,  the  idea  of 
transcendency  is  accentuated,  and  begins  to  domi- 
nate the  apocalyptists'  thought  of  Gou. 

4.  The  cosmotoay  is  a  corollary  of  the  transcen- 
dence of  God.  liie  distance  between  heaven.  His 
dwellinc-place,  and  earth,  the  abode  of  man,  is 
enlarged  and  filled  with  six  stages,  making  alto- 
gether seven  heavens.  These  are  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Greek  Baruch  (cf.  also  Test.  Lev.  2 
and  3).  The  substance  of  which  these  heavens  are 
made  is  light,  or  rather  luminous  matter  (Eth.  En 
14*'**).  The  language  is  not  metaphorical.  This 
light  becomes  fuller  and  more  intense  as  one 
approaches  the  throne  of  God  Himself.  With  God 
are  to  be  found  in  this  sphere  the  forces  and 
persons  that  wage  His  warfare  and  serve  to  carry 
out  His  plans.  Besides  the  hierarchy  of  angels 
(already  spoken  of),  there  are  here  the  abodes  of 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  nature-powers ;  also  the 
Messiah,  ready  to  be  manifested  at  the  proper 
time. 

6.  An  arch-enemy  called  Beliar,  Mastema,  Aza- 
zel  (Satan),  at  every  point  undertakes  to  thwart 
the  puri)oses  of  God.  It  was  he  who  tempted 
and  misled  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
(Lj/«  of  Adam  and  Eve).  As  he  takes  on  himself 
a  body  and  appears  on  earth  in  order  to  defeat 
the  Messiah,  he  is  Antichrist  In  this  capacity  he 
is  sometimes  represented  as  taking  the  lorm  of  a 
king  (Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Nero,  Caligula)  and 
sometimes  that  of  a  false  prophet  (Sib.  Or  d^-) 

6.  Man, — There  is  a  definite  realization  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race.    Sin,  need,  and  death 
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are  looked  upon  as  afTecting  all  men.  Thev  have 
one  cause  for  all.  The  worla  was  created  for  the 
sake  of  man  (4  Ezr  8**,  Syr.  Bar  14").  Similarly, 
the  plans  of  God  have  in  view  the  welfare  of  men 
as  such.  The  blessings  of  the  Messianic  age  come 
to  men  in  general,  although  with  varying  degrees 
of  fulness  (Sib.  Or  3»^»  ^*-).  But  the  distinction 
between  those  who  please  God  by  obeyine  His  law 
and  those  who  do  not  is  never  lost  sight  ol.  Israel 
is  His  chosen  people,  and  He  has  given  it  the  Law ; 
but  the  Israelite  who   transgresses   the  Law  is 

gnnished,  whereas  the  Grentile  who  observes  the 
abbath  shall  be  holy  and  blessed  like  '  us/  says 
the  author  of  Jubilees. 

7.  Sin. — All  misery  among  men  is  the  result  of 
sin,  and  the  fall  of  tne  first  i>air  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  is  the  cause  of  it.  This  is  predominantly  the 
lesson  of  the  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  but  it  is  also 
clearly  put  in  4  Ezra  and  in  the  Syriac  Baruch 
(Tennant,  The  Sources  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Fall 
and  Original  Sin,  1905). 

8.  The  coming  Messiah. — The  central  develop- 
ment of  apocalyptic  literature  is  the  figure  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  it  is  nowhere  outlined  so  clearly  as 
in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch.  He  is  here  designated  as 
the  Son  of  Man ;  He  is  also  called  the  Righteous 
One,  the  Elect  One,  the  Elect  of  Ri^ht^usness 
and  the  Faithful  One,  and  the  Anomted  One. 
He  is  not  a  mere  human  being ;  He  has  His 
home  in  heaven  with  the  Ancient  of  Days  (39^ 
46^).  Enoch  sees  Him  as  pre-existing.  This  pre- 
existence  is  also  implied  m  the  declaration  that 
His  name  was  named  by  the  Creator  of  spirits 
before  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  stars  (48'),  that 
He  was  chosen  and  concealed  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  (48^  62").  He  will  become  manifest 
in  the  day  of  consummation,  taking  His  seat 
beside  the  Lord  of  the  Spirits,  and  all  creatures 
shall  fall  down  before  Him  (51>- «  6P  63?).  Other 
portraitures  are  to  be  found  in  4  Ezr  13'  (*  One  in 
the  form  of  a  man '),  and  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(17  and  18). 

9.  The  Resurrection. — The  doctrine  of  Dn  12"  is 
that '  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shaU  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.'  In  the 
Eth.  Enoch  (51^)  this  is  broadened  into  a  universal 
resurrection,  the  object   of  which  is  defined  as 

i'udgment  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  (Eth. 
I^noch  22).  This  idea  is  also  taught  elsewhere 
(4  Ezr  7«  5«  14»  Syr.  Bar  42^  6(?,  Test.  Benj. 
10,  almost  in  the  words  of  Dn  12",  Life  of  Adam, 
41.  10.  13.  28.  51). 

10.  The  Judgment. — This  undoubtedly  developed 
from  the  prophetic  conception  of  the  Day  of  Jahweh. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  judgment  which 
takes  place  during  the  course  of  the  present  age. 
It  is  called  the  Great  Judgment  {fieydXrf  KpUris,  Eth. 
Enoch  10^  "  25*  45»- «  48»  50*  58«  60»  65^- 1«  67",  Jub 
510  3011^  Eth.  En  91',  Test,  of  Levi  3,  Assume. 
Mos  1") ;  Eternal  Judgment  (Slav.  Enoch  V  40^, 
4  Ezr  7™'",  Syr.  Bar  20*  57^  59*  83'  S5^',  Life  of 
A  dam,  39).  It  consists  in  a  spectacular  revelation  of 
the  wickedness  of  Grod's  opponents,  and  their  con- 
demnation and  punishment  for  their  enmity  to 
Him.  The  subjects  of  the  judgment  are  both 
heavenly  and  eculhly  powers.  Satan  and  Anti- 
christ (if  these  two  lie  looked  at  as  different),  the 
fallen  angels,  the  world-powers,  and  wicked  men 
are  all  included.  The  judgment  will  be  upon  the 
ground  of  books  in  which  either  the  names  or  the 
deeds  of  men  have  been  inscribed  according  to 
their  good  or  evil.  Sometimes  the  deeds  are 
represented  as  being  weighed  in  the  scalea  Each 
person  judged  must  stand  upon  his  own  merits, 
intercession  in  his  behalf  by  another  is  of  no  avail. 
The  judge  is  God  Himself.  He  appears  as  the 
Ancient  of  Days  (one  having  a  Head  of  Days), 


with  white  hair  and  beard.  He  is  seated  on  a 
glorious  throne,  and  surrounded  with  myriads  of 
angels  (Eth.  En  !*• »,  Sib.  Or  3»i-  «,  Slav.  En 
20^  Test.  Levi  4,  Assump.  Mos  12*).  In  some 
representations  it  is  the  Messiah  who  acts  as  the 

i'udge  (uniformly  in  the  Book  of  Similitudes,  Eth. 
Cnoch  37-71,  with  the  exception  of  47').  His 
sphere  of  judgment,  however,  includes  the  fallen 
angels  and  demons,  not  men.  For  the  most  part, 
the  Messiah  appears  either  before  or  after  the 
judgpent  (4  Ezr  7",  before ;  Eth.  Enoch  90,  after). 
Agam,  Messiah  is  associated  with  God  and  acts 
as  the  judge  while  God  executes  sentence  (Eth. 
En  62). 

11.  The  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. — The  most 
manifest  effect  of  the  iudgment  is  the  overthrow 
of  God's  enemies  and  tfie  mfliction  of  fit  penalties 
upon  them.  Of  these  enemies,  three  classes  may 
be  distinguished :  (a)  Spirits,  includin(|:  Satan  and 
fallen  angels  (Test.  Benj.  3,  Sib.  Or  3™,  Test.  Sim. 
6,  Zeb.  9).  (6)  Heathen  world-powers,  looked  at 
either  in  the  abstract  or  as  special  individual  kings 
4  Ezr  11.  12*,  Sib.  Or  3'*>-^,  Ps-Sol  17«,  Etb. 
En  61*  52*  53').  (c)  Sinners  in  general.  But 
special  mention  is  made  of  Israelites  who  trans- 
CTessed  the  law  (Syr.  Bar  85"  54«).  Satan 
(Beliar)  is  cast  into  the  fire  (Test.  Jud.  25),  though 
he  rules  in  hell  with  his  angels  (Eth.  En  53'  56^). 
The  fallen  angels  pass  at  the  judgment  into  a 
permanent  condition  of  damnation.  The  giants 
who  sprang  from  the  union  of  the  angels  with 
the  daughters  of  men  are  also  confined  m  eternal 
torment.  The  heathen  who  have  opposed  God 
and  oppressed  Israel  are  destroyed.  Destruction 
(diTf^Xeia),  however,  is  not  conceived  as  equivalent 
to  annihilation,  but  as  involving  existence  in  a 
wretched  state. 

12.  The  ReuKLrd  of  the  Righteous. — The  works 
of  the  pious  are  preserved  as  in  a  treasury  in 
heaven  (4  Ezr  7"  8'',  Syr.  Bar  14*'  24*).  When 
they  are  raised  from  the  dead,  it  is  in  order  that 
they  may  come  into  eternal  life  (Ps-Sol  3**).  This 
they  are  said  to  inherit  (Eth.  En  37*  40»,  Ps-Sol 
9*  14"*  ').  Eternal  life  is  sometimes  looked  at 
as  simply  a  prolonged  bodUy  life  (Eth.  En  5^ 
1010.17  62^*,  Jub  23*'-=*) ;  but  sometimes  it  appears 
as  a  superior  kind  of  life  in  another  world  (4  Ezr 
8»  Syr.  Bar  21«,  Test.  Lev.  18. 

13.  The  Renovation  of  the  World. — This  is  the 
natural  corollary  of  the  idea  that  the  world  as  at 
present  constituted  has  been  corrupted  by  rebellion 
against  God  and  sin,  and  therefore  cannot  stand. 
Deutero-Isaiah  (65"  66*^)  foreshadows  the  advent  of 
*  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.'  The  same  world - 
reconstruction  is  held  in  prospect  by  the  apoca- 
lyptists.  The  Ethiopic  Enoch  (91^*'*)  announces 
that  '  the  first  heaven  will  vanish  and  pass  away, 
and  a  new  heaven  will  appear.*  The  present  order 
of  the  material  heavens  will  last  only  until  the  new 
eternal  creation  is  brought  into  existence  (Eth.  En 
72^).  Time  distinctions  will  cease  when  the  new 
creation  is  accom{)llshed  (Jub  50'^). 

14.  Predestination. — In  the  sense  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  destiny  of  individuals  beforehand, 
as  elect  or  non-elect,  the  idea  of  predestination 
does  not  clearly  appear  in  the  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture. In  the  sense,  however,  that  all  the  experi- 
ences of  God's  people  are  known  and  have  always 
been  known  by  Him,  and  do  not  come  to  pass 
without  His  consent,  the  doctrine  is  constant  as  the 
undertone  of  thought.  All  the  events  unfolded  in 
the  eschatological  pictures  are  certain  to  come  to 
pass  because  God  wills  that  they  should.  Cer- 
tainty of  blessedness  for  the  righteous  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  piety,  but  upon  God's 
naving  foreordained  it  (Assump.  Mos  12^).  The 
age  is  as  a  whole  fixed  and  measured  (Book  of 
Jubilees).    When  its  course  has  run,  it  comes  to 
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an  end  (4  Ezr  4^  7'^).  A  certain  number  of 
righteous  must  be  gathered  in.  Only  when  this 
tCLKes  place  can  the  consummation  occur.  It  was 
this  doctrine  that  made  the  whole  apocalyptic 
theory  a  practical  effective  scheme,  because  it 
enabled  it  to  impart  the  assurance  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  good  in  the  future  which  was  missed 
in  the  present. 

vi.  Contact  with  the  New  Testament.— 
The  significance  of  apocalyptic  literature  for  the 
NT  is  very  large.  In  general,  apocalyptic  furnishes 
the  atmosphere  of  the  NT.  Its  form,  its  language, 
and  its  material  are  extensively  used.*  In  par- 
ticular, this  is  true  of  the  following  main  lines  : — 

1.  The  apocalyptic  foT-m  is  used  as  such  in  the 
literary  composition  of  the  NT.  In  the  Apocalypse 
of  John  this  becomes  the  form  of  the  whole  book. 
In  other  places  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  produc- 
tions of  a  different  literary  type  (cf.  Mt  24  and 
parallels).  Whether  these  passages  were  origin- 
ally separate  works  and  the  Gospel  writers  in- 
corporated them,  or  whether  they  make  up  integral 

})arts  of  the  plans  of  the  Gospels,  is  a  question  for 
listorical  criticism  to  deal  with.  In  their  inter- 
pretation no  satisfactory  results  will  be  reached  if 
their  formal  affinity  to  the  apocalypses  be  ignored. 
In  2  Th  22-^2  ^ijg  QQjgQ  \^  clear.  Tne  Apostle  evi- 
dently weaves  an  apocalyptic  passage  of  his  own 
construction  into  his  Epistle.  A  firm  base  of 
operations  is  thus  furnished  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  apocalyptic  portions  of  the  NT.  These  must 
be  read  as  the  aix>calypses  in  general  are  read. 

2.  Some  outstanding  phrases  in  the  NT  termi- 
nology deserve  special  mention.  The  expression 
*  Son  of  Man '  occurs  first  in  Daniel  (7").  From 
here,  if  the  now  predominant  pre-Christian  dating 
of  the  Book  of  Similitudes  (Eth.  En  37-71)  be 
correct,  it  is  adopted  into  that  work,  and  this 
usage  serves  as  the  bridge  of  connexion  between 
Daniel  and  Jesus,  who  treats  this  term  constantly 
as  His  own  title.  Closely  associated  with  this 
title  is  the  phrase  *  Head  of  Days'  (Eth.  En  47* 
48^**),  as  applied  to  God.  Other  phrases  of  this 
class  are  the  *  Day  of  Judgment,'  tne  *  Great  Day 
of  Judgment'  (Eth.  En  19*  22*-"). 

3.  Quotations  from  apocalyptic  books  are  not 
very  common  in  the  NT.  The  most  familiar  is 
that  in  Jude  "'•  from  Eth.  En  1».  Jude»  is  also  a 
quotation  from  the  Assumption  of  Moses  (Charles, 
Testament  of  Moses).  The  book  is  not  named  here, 
and  the  quotation  is  identified  by  ancient  writers 
to  wlioni  this  apocalypse  was  familiar.  But  coin- 
cidences of  phraseology,  suggesting  quotations 
either  of  one  from  the  other  or  of  both  from  a  com- 
mon source,  are  quite  frequent  (cf.  Charles,  Book 
of  Enoch,  pp.  42-49 ;  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  pp. 
Ixxyi-lxxix  ;  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  pp. 
xxii,  xxiii ;  Assumption  of  Moses,  pp.  113;  ailso 
Sinker,  Testamenta  XII  Patriarcharumf  pp.  209- 
210).  Some  of  these  parallelisms  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  nature  of  the  thought  expressed,  which 
perhaps  would  not  admit,  or  at  least  would  not 
easily  lend  itself  to  very  different  phraseology  ; 
but  in  a  large  number  the  coincidence  can  occur 
only  where  literary  affiliation  of  some  kind  exists. 

4.  The  most  important  point  of  contact,  however, 
is  that  in  subject-matter.  And  here  it  is  no  mere 
point  of  contact  that  we  have  to  note,  but  a  large 
and  free  adoption  of  the  forms  worked  out  by  the 
apocalyptists.  To  undertake  a  list  would  be  to 
repeat  the  summary  given  above  of  the  apocalyptic 
theology.  The  simplest  way  to  describe  the  rela- 
tion is  to  say  that  Jesus  and  the  writers  of  the  NT 
found  the  forms  of  thought  made  use  of  in  apo- 

*  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  are  not  in  the 
fundamental  matters  tthari>  contrasts  betweep  the  NT  and  the 
apocalypses.  The  New  Testament  is  tlie  New  Testament.  Its 
originality  is  beyond  question. 


calyptic  literature  convenient  vehicles,  and  have 
cast  the  gospel  of  God's  redemptive  love  into  these 
as  into  moulds.  The  Messianism  of  the  apo- 
calyptists has  thus  become  unfolded  into  the 
Christology  of  the  NT.  The  theocratic  judgment 
has  passed  into  the  universal  ethical  discrimination 
between  individuals  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  Other  doctrines,  such  as  angelology  and 
demonology,  have  likewise  been  used  as  the  veiiicles 
of  great  eternal  verities. 

5.  Solutions  of  some  questions  which  St.  Paul 
faced  are  proposed  in  some  of  the  apocalypses 
(notably  4  Ezr  and  Syr.  Bar).  These  are  often  as 
different  as  they  can  possibly  be.  Whether  they 
are  meant  to  be  a  secret  form  of  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity or  simply  independent  ways  of  approaching 
the  same  subjects,  they  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. In  the  first  case,  they  throw  light  on  the 
growth  of  Christian  belief  and  the  manner  of 
the  polemic  waged  against  it.  In  the  latter,  they 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  setting  in  wiiich  the 
gospel  found  itself  as  soon  as  preached. 

LrrERATURE.— Besides  the  special  works  (referred  to  above)  on 
the  individual  apocalypses,  the  following  comprehensive  works 
may  be  consult^ : — Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrnundert  d.  Heils,  1838 ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Jud.  Apokal.  1857,  and  MesHcu  Jud<m>rum,  1869 ; 
Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah,  1877  ;  Smend,  *  Jiid.  Apok.'  in 
ZATW,  1886,  pp.  222-250 ;  Deane,  Pseudepiarapha,  1891 ;  Thom- 
son, Bocks  which  Injluenced  Our  Lord  ana  His  Apostles,  1801 ; 
de  Faye,  Les  Apocalypses  Juives,  1892  ;  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist 
[Eng.  tr.  by  Keane,  1896],  and  the  same  author's  Offenbaruna 
Jofutnnis,  1896,  Die  Rel.  d.  Judentums,  1903,  and  Jud.  Apokal. 
1903 ;  Charles,  Eschatology,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian, 
1899;  Schurer,  GJV»,  1898,  iii. ;  M.  S.  Terry,  Biblical  Apoca- 
Ipptics,  1898 ;  Wellhausen.  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten,  1899 ;  Volz, 
Jiid.  Eschatologie,  1903 ;  Baldenspei^er,  Die  Messianisch-Apo- 
kalyptischen  Hoffnungen  des  Judentums,  1908  [this  is  the  3rd 
ed.  of  his  Selbstbewxtsstsein  Jesu  i,  1888] ;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy, 
The  Eschatology  of  Paul,  1904  ;  Muirhead,  The  Eschatology  of 
Jesus,  1904  ;  articles  by  Charles  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  Encyc. 
Bibliea ;  Porter,  Messages  qf  the  Apocalyptical  Writers,  1905. 

A.  C.  Zenos. 

APOCRYPHA.— This  term  is  here  used  for  those 
Jewish  AiTitings  included  in  the  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  Eng. 
Bibles  to  which  the  title  is  commonly  applied,  i.e. 
the  Biblical  Apocrypha.  For  the  literary  history 
and  characteristics  of  the  Apocrypha  see  Hastings' 
DB,  vol.  i.  s.v.  *  Apocrypha.*  The  relation  of  tne 
Apocrypha  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article,  comes  especially  under 
four  heads — the  Messianic  idea,  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom,  the  anticipation  of  Christian  doctrines 
other  than  that  of  the  Person  or  mission  of  Christ, 
the  use  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Christian  Church. 

i.  The  Messianic  Idea.— While  this  idea  is 
luxuriantly  developed  in  Apocalyptic  literature,  it 
is  singularly  neglected  in  most  of  the  Apocrypha. 
The  stream  of  prophecy  which  ran  clear  and  strong 
in  the  OT  became  turbid  and  obscure  in  those 
degenerate  successors  of  the  prophets,  the  Apoca- 
lyptic visionaries.  But  it  was  in  the  line  of  the 
prophetic  schools  of  teaching  that  the  Messianic 
idea  was  cherished.  Accordingly  the  treatment  of 
the  later  stage  of  that  teaching  as  erratic  and  un- 
authoritative, not  lit  for  inclusion  in  the  Canon, 
involved  the  result  that  the  remaining  more  sober 
literature,  which  was  reco^ized  as  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  Scripture,  and  m  Egypt  included  in  the 
later  canon  (at  all  events  as  in  one  collection  of 
sacred  books),  was  for  the  most  part  associated 
with  those  schools  in  which  the  Messianic  hope 
was  not  cultivated.  Therefore  it  is  not  just  to 
say  that  this  hope  had  faded  away  or  suii'ered 
temporary  obscurity  during  the  period  when  the 
Apocrypha  was  written,  the  truth  being  that  it 
was  then  more  vigorous  than  ever  in  certain  circles. 
But  these  circles  were  not  those  of  our  Old  Testa- 
ment Apocrypha.  Thus  the  question  is  literary 
rather  than  historical.  It  concerns  the  editing  of 
certain  books,  not  the  actual  life  and  thought  of 
Israel. 

This  will  be  evident  if  we  compare  the  Book  of 
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Dnniel  with  J  Maeeabea.  These  two  books  deal 
with  the  same  period.  Yet  the  former,  (ilthoiigh 
it  does  not  know  a,  pemonal  Messiali,  is  the  very 
fount  and  spring:  of  the  Messianic  ton<:eptioD  of 
the  golden  age  m  nubaeqnent  Apocalypses,  On 
the  other  hand,  1  Maccabe«fl  ignores  the  Mtjauianic 
hope,  at  at)  events  in  ite  usually  occept^id  form. 
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Onljtv 


ok  csn  be  pglatcd  CO  u  luusot- 
n'  will  not  licAr  the  bUkId  tnat  lA 


«,St"v 


tne^  thE^UeHlulf  kick,  and  Ih«  * 

..    nHiul  Infitritaj  thi  throne  of  ■  Iddgiloai  lor  ever  utd 

^   Wd  b^vt  hfln  that  tptv  elenwnteTy  tonu  of  Lhe  Undanic 

Iden,  il  m  mmj  •□  etH  II,  the  wnouwnoB  of  David's  Uironc. 
Sut  It  li  eTidenC  th«t  David  u  tlie  Iminiler  of  Ihe  nytl  line,  not 
the  Mmiih,  ii  bm  iclernd  to,  and  tlikt  Ota  wmiaDencc  of  the 
throna  ii  fur  thfl  rotpiwlan  ol  hii  deneiidanEs,  not  lor  UT  one 
person.  Not  ant;  la  thia  tha  moat  naaonable  interprelalJon  of 
the  naaue,  but  ft  rcMa  on  Cri  pioraiaM  to  thftt  (fleet,  when 
the  TamLly  of  David  and  not  the  penona]  Ueaaiah  u  tntfloded 
(n?.  e  8  ?li !«,  d.  Pi  isgi^  01  thb  fftge,  tumva.  aa  at  the 
earlier  Bcriptnrc*  an  vhlch  It  rtMa,  we  ma)'  my  that  Uie  Ids 
contained  in  it  ii  realiied  by  Ihe  permanent  rewn  oE  David's 
Emt  Son,  aod  in  a  modi  larger  and  hlgber  way  tWD  had  besn 
anticipated.  The  other  paaase  liTUao  4<^«  'And  there 
it  that  tJiey  abouUI  pull  it 
J,  jBL  iKHHiald  Iw  arepmacb'^" 

■JurT»d'ud  np'^ ati 

anawer  inuoemini  them 


Icipattd.    The  other  fmimtl 
ne  into  their  tnind  *  good  a 


I  a  prophet  to  give  an 


^    ,-ilh  no  deflnlui  aaaiinnoe  thtti 

anticipsled  prophet  wut  thus  dntiued  la  aiiHt 

NeveKheless,  though  we  cannot  point  to  any 
Meatdsinic  prophecy  in  1  iMac.,  soiuo  of  the  Psalma 
attributed  Ui  this  period  indicate  n  prevalence  of 
ideas  that  bclonp  to  the  same  circle  of  thought. 
Passionate  patnotisiu  tired  by  martyrdom  and 
crowned  with  temporary  succesa  nattinJly  paintei! 
great  hopes  for  the  nation.  The  reason  why  these 
were  not  connected  with  a  coming  Messiah  may  be 
twofohl.  (1)  Fur  a  time  it  aeemcd  likely  that  the 
Mitccabeea  themselves  were  rwJizing  those  hopes, 
that  tliis  remarkable  family  of  mtriots  wa.s  really 
rextoring  the  glory  of  Israel.  (2)  Since  these  men 
were  of  the  priestly  line,  the  splendour  of  their 
achievements  ec:li^ed  for  the  time  being  the 
national  dreams  of  the  honae  of  David. 

The  reaction  of  the  later  Hasidim,  out  of  whom 
the  Pharisaic  party  emerged,  against  the  worldly 
methods  of  the  Hasmonaian  family  and  their  identi- 
fication of  the  mission  of  larael  with  military 
prowess,  relaaacd  the  more  Bpiritual  reli^oiis  hopes, 


ival  of  Meseianic  ideas. 


J  |)rt!iiared  for  a  r 
This  new  movement,  w 
tlie  nation  to  lie  in  her  religion  and  looked  for  her 
help  from  God,  did  not  tJtoKether  coincide  with 
the  hope  of  a  personal  Christ,  for  God  Htninelf  was 
the  Supreme  Kinjj  whose  coming  was  to  be  ex- 
pected by  Hispeojile. 

The  book  of  Judith  is  a  romaDce  issning  from 
the  Pharisaic  reactionary  party  ;  but  it  is  devoid 
of  all  specific  Messianic  ideas.  In  this  cade  the 
human  saviour  of  Israel  is  a  woman. 

Of  the  three  other  jiopiilar  tales,  two.  The  Hu- 
tory  of  Susamui  and  Bel  rind  the  Dragon,  contain 
nothing  bearing  on  the  Messianic  idea ;  but  the 
latter  part  of  Tobit  may  be  accounted  Messianic  in 
the  general  sense  as  gii-ing  a  picture  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  fnture.  JemsaJem  is  to  be  scourged  for 
her  children's  works,  bnt  she  is  to  give  praise  to 
tha  everlasting  King  that  'afterwards  his  taber- 
nacle raaj^  be  bnilded'  in  her  'aaain  with  joy.' 
Many  nations  are  to  come  from  far  to  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  with  nfU  in  their  hands.  All 
generations  shall  praise  her  with  great  joy.  The 
city  is  to  be  built  and  paved  with  precious  stones. 
'And  all  her  Etrect<<  shall  nay  Hallelujah;  and 
they  shall  praise  him,  saying,  BleijBed  be  God, 
which  hath  exalted  it  for  ever'  (To  13»-").  In  all 
this  there  is  no  mention  of  the  son  of  David  or  any 
hiuoan  kingiuid  deliverer,     jln  the  Hebrew  varia- 


tion of  the  text  of  this  chapter  as  rendered  by 
Neiilauer,  we  read  of  'the  coming  of  the  Ke- 
ticemcr  and  the  building  of  Ariel,'  i.e.  Jerusalem  ; 
but  evidently  this  Itedeemcr  is  Jahweli).  We 
must  go  outside  our  Apocrypha  to  the  Psolmg  of 
Solomon  for  the  Pharisaic  revival  of  the  Me-ssisL 
of  the  line  of  David. 

Apocalyptic  literoture  lends  itself  more  readily 
to  Messianic  ideas,  and  these  find  full  expression 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  where — in  the  "  Similitndea ' 
— the  descriptions  of  the  Mesaiali  who  appears  in 
clouds  as  the  Son  of  Man  are  aHHigned  by  Dr. 
Charles  to  the  pre-Christian  'lenish  composition. 

2  Eidras,  also  a  Jewish  Apocalyptic  work,  calls 
for  closer  examination,  since  it  is  contained  in  our 
Apocrypha,  although  its  late  dale  diminishes  it« 
value  in  the  histoiy  of  the  development  of  thought. 
The  Christian  additions  (cliapters  (a)  1. 2;  [b)  15.  IS) 
do  not  call  for  attention  here;  they  coulil  only  come 
into  the  study  of  the  development  of  Christian 
thought  if  tlicy  were  in  any  way  contributions  to 
that  subject ;  but  the  warnings  of  the  supplanting 
of  Israel  b^  the  Gentiles  in  (a),  and  the  judgment 
of  the  nations  in  (b),  cannot  be  regarded  in  that 
lifjht.  The  original  work  (chapters  3-14)  sHbrds 
significant  evidence  of  the  melancholy  condition 
into  which  Jewish  ^leosianic  hopes  had  sunk 
during  the  gloomy  interval  between  the  destruc- 
tion oi  Jenmleni  and  the  rise  of  Bar-Cochba,  the 
reign  of  Domitian  (A.D.  81-96)  being  its  generally 
accepted  date  (see  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  765). 
Unlike  the  other  Apocryphal  writing?^,  since  it 
does  not  illustrate  the  transition  from  the  OT  to 
the  NT,  it  is  serviceable  only  in  the  study  of  poet- 
Christian  Judai:«m.  Its  Christian  intcrpolHtions 
do  not  materially  hinder  us  froDi  di»cuveriiig  the 
original  text.  The  Messianic  passages  are  in 
chapters  7.  12.  and  13.  The  insertion  i>f  the  name 
'  Jeso.t'  in  7™  (not  found  in  the  Oriental  versions) 
by  a  Cliristian  hand  is  not  suHicient  rcauon  for  dis- 
crediting the  Jewish  character  of  the  composition. 
The  picture  of  the  Messiah  is  i]uile  iin-Cliristian. 
It  is  startling  to  reoil  that  he  is  to  die  (7^) ;  bnt 
(1)  this  is  after  reigning  400  years,  and  {2)  without 
a  subsequent  resurrection.  The  lintt  jiuiiit  indi- 
cates the  visionary  ideas  of  the  Apocalvptic  writer, 
not  the  known  fact  of  our  Lord's  brief  iite  on  earth, 
and  the  second  i^  in  conflict  uith  the  great  pro- 
minence wliith  the  early  Christians  gave  to  our 
Lord's  resurrection.  A  ftleeaiah  who  liveil  for  4i)0 
years  and  then  died,  and  so  ended  hii  Messiah- 
sldp,  could  not  be  Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly  the 
^■riac  reads  '30'  instead  of  '400,'  evidently  a 
Cliristion  emendation.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a 
Jenish  conception,  and  its  mournful  chaiact«T, 
so  unlike  the  trinniphant  tone  of  Enoch,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  gloomy  character  of  the  book, 
and  a  reflection  of  the  deep  melancholj'  tliat  took 
possession  of  the  minds  of  earnest,  patriotic  Jews 
after  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  overwhelming  of  their  hopes  in  a  dehige 
of  blood.  The  reference  to  the  death  of  tlie 
Mestiiah  is  not  found  in  the  Arabic  or  the  Ar- 
menian versions ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  came 
to  be  omitted,  while  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it 
would  be  inserted  later,  either  by  a  Jew,  to  whom 
the  idea  would  be  unwelcome,  or  by  a  Christian, 
since  the  resurrection  is  not  also  mentioned.  A 
noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  Messiah  is  addressed 
by  God  OS  '  My  son."  The  Ethiopic  of  7*.  instead 
ot  'M)-  ^n  Jesus'  reads  'Aly  Meis''iah,'  and  the 
Armenian,  '  Che  anointed  of  God.'  But  the  refer- 
ence to  Honship  oecurs  elsewhere  frequently,  e.g. 
'Myson  Christ,'  or  'My  anointed  son'  (7*;  see 
also  IS^-"-"  14'.  in  moat  versions,  but  not  in 
Arm.:  see  Dr.  Sanday,  art.  'Son  of  God'  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  671).  Since,  aa  Dr. 
Sunday  remarks  in  the  article  just  referred  to. 
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the  strongly  Messianic  passage  in  Ps-Sol  17»-"  has 
not  the  title  *  Son,*  but  clearly  borrows  from  Ps  2 
in  v.^,  it  is  a  likely  inference  that  2  Esdras  is  here 
based  on  that  Psalm.  Compare  the  words  of  the 
high  priest  in  Mt  26®. 

In  chs.  12  and  13  the  writer  names  Daniel,  and 
manifestly  bases  his  elaboration  of  the  Messianic 
picture  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  Messiah 
appears  as  a  lion  rising  up  out  of  a  wood  and 
roaring.  A  certain  pre-existence  is  implied  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Most  High  had  kept  him  (12*^) ; 
the  Latin  has  only  'for  the  end,'  but  the  Syriac 
reads  *  for  the  end  of  days,  who  shall  spring  up  out 
of  the  seed  of  David.'  He  will  come  to  upbraid  and 
destroy  the  guilty  people,  but  he  will  have  mercy 
on  a  remnant  and  deliver  them.  Similar  ideas 
are  repeated  in  ch.  13,  but  in  a  different  form.  A 
man  comes  from  the  midst  of  the  sea.  This  is 
unlike  Daniel  (7**  ^'),  where  the  four  beasts  come  up 
from  the  sea,  but  the  *  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man ' 
from  the  clouds.  The  Most  High  has  kept  him  for 
a  great  season  (v.*),  another  reference  to  pre-ex- 
istence. Similarly  later  on  we  read,  *  Like  as  one 
can  neither  seek  out  nor  know  what  is  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  even  so  can  no  man  upon  earth 
see  my  Son,  or  those  that  be  with  him,  but  in  the 
time  of  his  day '  (v.**).  He  exists,  but  hidden  till 
the  time  when  God  will  reveal  him.  When  he 
comes  and  is  revealed,  '  it  will  be  as  a  man  ascend- 
ing.' *  When  all  the  nations  hear  his  voice '  they 
will  draw  together  to  iieht  against  him.  But  he 
will  stand  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion,  and  there  he 
will  taunt  the  nations  to  their  face  and  destroy  them 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  the  instrument 
of  destruction  being  the  Law,  which  is  compared 
to  fire.  Then  in  addition  to  the  saved  remnant 
of  the  Jews  already  referred  to,  the  lost  ten  tribes 
will  be  brought  back  from  their  exile  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  whither  they  had  gone  by  a  miracu- 
lous passage  through  the  river,  and  whence  they 
will  return  by  a  similar  miraculous  staying  of 
*  the  springs  of  the  river '  again.  Thus  we  have 
the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  all  Israel  under  the 
Messiah,  but  with  no  further  extension  of  the 
happy  future  so  as  to  include  other  nations,  as  in 
the  Christian  Apocalyptic  conceptions ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  nations  will  be  liumiliated  and 
chagrined  at  the  spectacle  of  the  glorification  of 
the  former  victims  of  their  oppression.  On  the 
whole  we  must  conclude  with  Paul  Volz  {Jiidische 
Eachatulogie,  p.  202)  that  2  Ezra  adopts  the 
traditional  hope  of  the  Messiah,  but  does  not  see 
in  it  the  chief  ground  of  assurance  for  the  future. 
He  is  hailed  as  God's  son,  but  he  appears  to  have 
only  a  temporary  existence.  He  does  not  bring 
deliverance  from  sin  ;  nor  is  he  to  come  for  judg- 
ment.    His  death  is  the  end  of  his  mission. 

ii.  The  Doctrine  of  Wisdom.  —  Unlike  the 
Prophetic  and  Apocalyptic  literature  which  con- 
fessedly anticipated  a  great  future,  and  so  fur- 
nished a  hope  which  Christianity  subsequently 
claimed  to  fulfil,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom  writings 
profess  to  give  absolute  truth,  and  betray  no 
consciousness  of  further  developments.  Neverthe- 
less the  Church  was  quick  to  seize  on  them  as 
teaching  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
historical  method  of  more  recent  times  sees  in  them 
the  germs  of  ideas  on  this  subject  which  were 
subsequently  developed  by  Christian  theologians 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.  For  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  in  the  OT  see  DB,  art.  'Wisdom.'  That 
doctrine  in  the  Apocrypha  is  in  direct  succession 
from  the  Ifokhmah  teacliing  of  Proverbs. 

1.  Sirach. — In  the  Palestinian  school  represented 
by  Sirach  it  is  difficult  to  see  much,  if  any,  ad- 
vance on  Proverbs.  The  idea  of  Wisdom  itself  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  the  gnomic  form  of  writ- 
ing continues  an  identity  of  method. 


(a)  Literary  Form, — There  is  no  attempt  at  meta- 
physical analysis  or  philosophical  argumentation. 
This  Jewish  pnilosophy  is  not  elucidated  by  reason- 
ing, or  basea  on  lo^cal  grounds.  It  is  regarded 
as  intuitive  in  origin  and  the  treatment  of  it  is 
didactic.  Thus  we  have  nothing  like  a  philo- 
sophical or  ethical  treatise.  Much  of  the  writing 
is  directly  hortatory,  and  where  the  third  person 
is  used  we  have  descriptions  and  reflections, 
accounts  of  the  nature  and  function  of  wisdom, 
and  illustrations  of  its  operations  in  life  and 
history. 

(h)  Unity  of  Wisdom,  —  In  Sirach,  as  in  Pr., 
Wisdom  is  described  from  two  points  of  view: 
as  found  in  God  and  His  administration  of  the 
world,  and  as  attainable  by  man  in  his  own  char- 
acter and  life.  But  it  is  not  that  Grod's  wisdom  is 
merely  the  model  or  the  source  of  our  wisdom. 
Wisdom  throughout,  though  seen  in  such  different 
relations,  is  taken  as  essentially  one  entity.  It  is 
wisdom,  absolute  wisdom,  that  God  uses  in  the 
administration  of  the  universe,  and  that  man  also 
is  exhorted  to  pursue.  This  realism  in  dealing 
with  an  abstract  notion  is  the  first  step  towards 
personification. 

(c)  Personification, — As  in  Proverbs,  wisdom  is 
here  personified.  Wisdom  is  supposed  to  act,  c.q. 
'How  exceeding  harsh  is  she  to  the  unlearned' 
(6^).  In  a  fine  passage  she  celebrates  her  own 
praises,  glorying  in  the  midst  of  her  people, 
saying— 

*  I  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High, 
And  covered  the  earth  as  a  mist. 
I  dwelt  in  high  places, 
And  my  throne  is  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud'  (243*  <) ; 

and,  further,  after  a  rich  description  of  the  scenes 

of  nature  that  she  influences— 

*  In  three  things  I  was  beautified, 
And  stood  up  beautiful  before  the  Lord  and  men,'  etc.  (251). 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  personification  beyond 
a  free  use  of  the  Oriental  imagination.  No  doubt 
to  this  vivid  imagination  such  writing  presents 
wisdom  as  in  some  way  a  concrete  entitv,  and 
more,  as  a  gracious,  queenly  presence.  But  all 
along  there  are  expressions  which  admit  the 
imaginary  character  of  the  whole  picture.  For 
instance,  the  opening  passage,  describing  how 
Wisdom  stood  up  in  the  congregation  of  the  Most 
High  to  celebrate  her  own  praises,  would  lose  all 
its  force  of  appeal  if  it  were  taken  in  prosaic 
literalness.  It  is  just  because  this  is  no  actual 
person  posing  for  admiration,  but  a  truth  set  forth 
oefore  us,  tnat  the  whole  picture  appears  to  be 
sublime,  and  serves  its  purpose  in  leading  to  a  high 
appreciation  of  wisdom.  Then  wisdom  is  identi- 
fied with  understanding :  *  Whoso  is  wise,  cleave 
thou  unto  him  '  (6^)  .  .  .  '  If  thou  seest  a  man  of 
understanding,  get  thee  betimes  unto  him '  (v.**). 
Thus  cultivation  of  friendship  with  a  man  of 
wisdom  or  understanding  is  part  of  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom  itself.     Even  Philo's  much  more  explicit 

Eersonification  of  the  Logos  does  not  mean  that  he 
eld  the  Logos  to  be  an  actual  person  in  our  sense 
of  the  term.  Here  all  we  can  say  of  the  subject 
is  that  the  allegorizing  is  verv  vivid,  so  vivid  a» 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  mytnopoeic,  but  still  in 
the  original  intention  of  the  writer  not  meant  to 
be  more  than  the  glorification  of  a  great  quality 
found  primarily  in  God,  impressed  on  nature,  and 
commended  to  mankind  as  a  highly  desirable 
attainment. 

The  difficulty  of  the  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Oriental 
mind  would  not  clearly  face  this  question  of  personality.  The 
imagination  would  so  vividly  realize  the  allegorical  picture 
that  Uie  idea  would  seem  to  assume  form  and  bmly,  condensing 
to  an  apparently  concrete  and  even  personal  presence,  so  that 
it  would  be  regarded  for  the  time  being  as  a  person,  and  yet  in 
Uie  course  of  the  meditation  this  wouM  melt  again  into  an 
abstraction,  and  in  the  less  imaginative  passages  be  r^^arded 
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in  its  original  character  purely  as  a  mode  of  thought  or  action. 
To  apply  to  the  product  of  such  a  process  the  logic  of  the  West, 


or  to  attempt  to  brinff  it  into  harmony,  say,  with  Locke's  theor>' 
of  ideas,  is  unreasonM>le.  The  atmosphere  does  not  allow  of  so 
hard  a  definition  of  personality  a^  tiiat  which  may  be  either 
affirmed  or  denied. 

{d)  Source, — Wisdom  orimnates  in  God.  She 
'came  forth  from  the  moath  of  the  Most  High' 
(24').  <  Wisdom  was  created  together  with  the  faith- 
ful in  the  womb*  (I").  She  exclaims,  *  He  created 
me  from  the  beginning,  before  the  world'  (24"). 
As  with  Pr  8",  tne  Anan  controversy  has  given 
a  factitious  im|>ortance  to  this  sentence.  Wisdom 
is  identified  with  Christ;  and  thus  the  Arian 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  a  creature,  that  He  was 
created,  not  begotten  by  €rod  and  not  eternal, 
appears  to  have  clear  support.  It  is  probable 
that  Sirach  is  dependent  on  Proverbs,  and  the 
rendering  of  LXX  {(tcTure)  is  doubtful.*  But  the 
much  debated  point  is  of  little  real  importance ; 
indeed,  it  is  of  no  value  till  we  grant  that  Wisdom 
in  Proverbs  and  Sirach  is  (1)  personal,  and  (2) 
identical  with  Christ.  The  denial  of  (I)  in  the 
previous  paragraph  carries  with  it  the  exclusion  of 
(2).  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  Arian  concep- 
tion, we  still  have  the  idea  of  the  creation  of 
wisdom  to  account  for.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  allegorical  personification  in 
coniunction  with  the  thought  that  wisdom  pro- 
ceeds from  God.  That  has  a  twofold  signification, 
corresponding  to  the  two  aspects  of  wisdom.  First, 
God  is  the  source  of  His  own  wisdom.  He  has 
not  to  learn ;  all  His  plans  and  purposes  spring 
from  His  own  mind.  Secondly,  mankind  learns 
wisdom  from  €rod ;  it  is  His  gilt  to  His  children. 
Wisdom   is  with   all   flesh   according   to   God's 

[e)  Characteristics.  —  There  is  an  intellectual 
element  in  wisdom,  which  is  the  highest  exercise 
of  the  mind.  The  opposite  of  wisdom  is  folly,  a 
stupid  and  brutish  thing.  The  Divine  side  of  wis- 
dom most  clearly  exhibits  this  character.  Wisdom 
created  by  God  is  with  God,  and  therefore  is  seen 
in  His  presence  and  works.  Nevertheless,  Sirach 
makes  very  little  reference  to  the  manifestation 
of  wisdom  in  Nature  or  Providence.  The  whole 
stress  is  on  this  Divine  gift  as  an  object  of 
aspiration  for  mankind.  Wisdom  is  seen  as  the 
best  of  all  human  possessions.  The  sublimity  of 
wisdom  is  set  forth  in  order  to  fire  the  enthusiasm 
of  men  to  have  their  lives  enriched  with  the 
Divine  grace.  This  is  just  the  same  as  in  Pro- 
verbs. So  also  are  two  further  characteristics  of 
Hebrew  wisdom.  First,  it  is  moral.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  the  practical  reason,  not  the  specula- 
tive. Its  realm  is  ethics,  not  metaphysics.  It  is 
not  a  philosophy  for  solving  the  riddle  of  the 
universe ;  it  is  a  guide  to  conduct.  The  ethics  is 
not  discussed  theoretically ;  there  is  no  theory  of 
ethics.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  practical,  and  the 
treatment  of  wisdom  is  didactic  and  hortatory. 
Sirach  even  discourages  speculation,  in  directing 
the  attention  solely  to  conauct — 

'  Seek  not  tilings  that  are  too  hard  for  thee. 
And  search  not  out  things  tiiat  are  above  thy  stoenffth. 
The  things  that  have  been  commanded  thee,  thmk  there- 
upon; 
For  thou  hast  no  need  of  the  things  that  are  secret*  (SB- »>. 

Second,  it  is  religions.  Wisdom  here,  as  in  Pro- 
verbs, is  identified  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The 
way  to  attain  wisdom  is  to  keep  the  Law — 

'  If  thou  desire  wisdom,  keep  the  commandments. 
And  the  Lord  shall  give  her  unto  thee  freely '  (1^ 

*The  Hebrew  of  Proverbs  (n)p)  is  rendered  in  RV  as  well  as 
AV  possessed.'  StiU  RVm  has  *  formed,'  in  acrreement  with 
Bertheau,  Zdckler,  Hitsig,  and  Ewald,  and  Delitach  has  the 
similar  word  *  produced ' ;  moreover,  Syr.  and  Targ.  agree  with 
the  LXX.  In  Pr  47  n^  is  rendered  *  get,'  and  certainly  there  it 
can  only  have  that  meaning. 
VOL.  I.— 7 


Like  Proverbs,  Sirach  contains  a  quantity  of 
shrewd  worldly  wisdom,  and  it  is  eminently 
prudential  in  aim ;  but  it  is  the  better  self  that 
IS  considered,  and  the  higher  interests,  rather 
than  wealth  and  pleasure,  that  are  studied.  In 
this  way  the  whole  book  is  concerned  with  the 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  wisdom. 
2.  Baornch. — The  eloquent  celebration  of   the 

S raises  of  wisdom  in  this  book,  which  probably 
ates  from  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  (see  JjB,  art. 
'  Bamch '),  is  on  similar  lines  to  Sirach.  Wisdom 
is  like  choice  treasure,  to  be  sought  out  from  far. 
But  since  she  is  above  the  clouds  or  beyond  the 
sea,  no  man  can  be  expected  to  reach  so  far. 
There  is  only  One  who  can  do  this.  'He  that 
knoweth  all  things  knoweth  her '  (3**).  Here  the 
idea  is  different  from  that  of  Sirach.  Wisdom 
is  not  created  by  God,  but  is  found  by  Him,  as 
though  an  independent  pre-existence — *  He  found 
her  out  with  His  understanding'  (ib.).  But  the 
personification  is  thinner  and  more  P&Hid  than  in 
Sirach.  There  is  no  real  dualism.  The  language 
is  little  more  than  a  metaphorical  expression  of 
the  idea  that  Grod  has  the  v^isdom  whicn  is  above 
human  reach.  Still  it  goes  on  into  a  sort  of 
myth,  for  Wisdom  thus  discovered  by  God  hidden 
in  some  remote  region  afterwards  appears  on 
earth  and  becomes  conversant  with  men  (3*^). 
Here  we  have  a  curious  parallel  to  the  Johannine 
conception  of  the  Word  originally  with  God  and 
then  oecoming  incarnate  and  dwelling  with  men. 
But  Bamch  has  no  conception  of  incarnation,  and 
the  idea  has  no  place  in  tne  Hebrew  personification 
of  wisdom. 

8*  Wifldom. — (a)  The  nature  of  Wisdom, — Al- 
though, as  an  Alexandrian  work  in  touch  with 
GrecK  philosoplnr,  the  Bk.  of  Wisdom  carries  the 
doctrine  of  ffokhtnah  a  stace  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Philo,  it  is  essentially  Jewish,  and  its  idea 
of  wisdom  is  fundamentalljr  the  same  as  that  of 
Proverbs  and  Sirach,  but  with  additions,  some  of 
which  ma^r  be  attributed  to  Hellenic  influences. 
The  essential  Hebrew  elements,  however,  remain. 
While  a  movement  of  intellect,  wisdom  is  practical, 
moral,  and  religious.  We  are  no  more  in  the 
regions  of  metaphysics  or  even  abstract  ethical 
speculation  than  in  the  Palestinian  literature. 
Thus  we  read — 

*  For  her  true  beginning  is  desire  of  discipline ; 
And  the  care  for  discipline  is  love  of  her '  (0^7). 

(b)  Personification, — The  personification  of  Wis- 
dom, though  still  very  shadowy,  is  a  little  more 
accentuated  than  in  Sirach.  \Visdom  is  described 
as  'a  spirit'  (1*),  and  as  such  seems  to  be  identi- 
fied with  *the  spirit  of  God'  (v.').  In  answer  to 
Solomon's  prayer  God  gave  him  *a  spirit  of  wis- 
dom '  (7^).  *  She  is  a  breath  of  the  power  of  God ' 
(7").  She  sits  as  God's  'assessor'  (Drummond)  by 
His  side  on  His  throne  (9*).  When,  however, 
various  functions,  such  as  Creation  and  Providence, 
seem  to  be  ascribed  to  her,  this  cannot  be  as  to  a 
personal  agent,  because  they  are  also  ascribed  to 
God  {e.g.  9^'  *).  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  God  i-s 
thought  of  as  doing  these  things  by  means  of  His 
wisdom. 

(c)  Attributes. — A  string  of  21  attributes,  in 
thoroughly  Greek  style,  is  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
of  Wisaom  C?^*"*)-  Among  other  things,  she  is  said 
to  be  *only  begotten'  {fioyoyev^Sf  the  very  word 
used  of  Chnst  in  Jn  1"-  >»  3i«- "  and  IJn  4»,  though 
RV  of  Wisdom  renders  it  here  *  alone  in  kind,' 
having  *  sole  bom '  in  the  marein).  Further,  wis- 
dom is  described  as  '  a  clear  effluence  of  the  glor>' 
of  the  AJmighty'  and  an  'effulgence  {dTa&Yaafia, 
whence  He  1»)  from  everlasting  light'  (7*-  **).  She 
is  free  from  all  defilement,  beneficent,  beautiful. 

{d)  Functions, — Divine  Ifunctions  are  ascribed  to 
Wisdom,  since  it  is  by  His  wisdom  that  God  per- 
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forms  them.  (1)  Creation.  She  is  'the  artificer 
of  all  things'  (7^),  '  an  artificer  of  the  things  that 
are '  (8*).  (2)  Providence.  The  function  of  wisdom 
in  providence  is  much  dwelt  on.  Wisdom  is  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  guardian  angel  watching  over 
men  and  directing  the  course  of  history.  Patri- 
archal history  from  Adam  downward  is  described 
as  thus  under  the  charge  of  wisdom.  (3)  Revela- 
tion. The  picture  of  Wisdom  as  the  effulgence 
from  everlasting  light  points  to  this.  She  is  also 
described  as  *  an  unspotted  mirror  of  the  working 
of  God,  and  an  ima^e  {eUtbv,  cf.  2  Cor  4*,  Col  1**)  of 
His  goodness '  (7^) ;  in  attaining  to  wisdom  we  come 
to  know  the  ways  of  God. 

(c)  Wisdom  a^  a  hwnuin  acquisition,  —  While 
wisdom  is  described  in  its  relation  to  God  as  co- 
extensive witli  the  infinite  range  of  the  Divine 
activities,  it  is  also  represented  from  another  point 
of  view  as  a  treasure  which  mankind  is  invited  to 
seek.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring  wisdom  suggested 
in  Baruch  is  not  found  here.  On  the  contrary,  we 
read  that— 

'  Easily  is  she  beheld  of  them  that  love  her, 
And  found  of  them  that  seek  her '  (613). 

Moreover,  there  is  no  limitation  of  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness  in  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this  great- 
est of  God's  gifts,  *for  wisdom  is  a  spirit  that 
loveth  man  *  (1*).  When  a  little  later  we  read  that 
*the  spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  filled  the  world' 
{t^v  oUov/xivriUf  *  the  inhabited  earth,*  RVm),  the 
breadth  of  Hellenism  seen  throughout  the  Alex- 
andrian movement,  first  Jewish,  later  Christian, 
is  here  apparent.  While  Wisdom  is  identified  with 
the  Law  in  the  Palestinian  work  Sirach,  here  all 
true  enlightenment,  pagan  as  well  as  Jewish,  must 
be  included  in  this  far-reaching  wisdom.  At  tlie 
same  time,  this  widespread  wisdom  is  very  different 
from  Greek  i)hilosoph^.  The  practical,  ethical 
element  which  is  essential  to  the  Hebrew  ^okhnuth 
is  always  its  chief  constituent.  Moreover,  the 
homelier  conception  of  wisdom  as  an  exalted 
prudence  serviceable  in  worldly  affairs,  which  is 
often  apparent  in  Proverbs  ana  Sirach,  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Bk.  of  Wisdom. 

(/)  Anticipations  of  Christology. — With  this  con- 
ception of  wisdom  we  cannot  claim  the  identity 
of  terms  (dTai>7a(r/Mi,  eUtby,  \(ryos)  which  are  here 
applied  to  wisdom  and  in  the  NT  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  an  indication  of  any  clear  anticipation  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  It  is  rather  the  other  way.  St.  Paul 
and  the  author  of  Hebrews  knew  Wisdom,  and 
made  use  of  expressions  in  the  book  for  their  own 
})urx)oses,  giving  to  them  a  richer  Christian  mean- 
ing. Nor  can  it  be  allowed  that  the  use  of  the 
word  \(rfos  as  closely  associated  with  wisdom  is 
any  real  anticipation  of  the  X67of  doctrine  of  Philo. 
In  Wis  9^  we  read — 

*  O  God  of  the  fathers,  and  Lord  who  keepest  thy  mercy, 
>Vho  madest  all  things  by  thy  word '  (•  m/iircr  r«  a-crra  i » 

A«>^  r«i/). 

This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  Creation  story 
in  Gn  1,  so  that  we  must  understand  X670S  in  the 
sense  of  *  word '  ( w,  in  the  familiar  OT  expression 
•  the  word  of  the  Lord  *).  But  Philo  uses  \&yos  in 
the  Stoic  sense  of  *  reason.'  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  transition  to  this  meaning  has  begun  in 
Wis.,  because  the  line  immediately  following  that 
just  quoted  is,  *  and  by  thy  wisdom  tliou  formcdst 
man  *  (Wis  9^).  Thus  Xdyof  is  treated  as  parallel  to 
wisdom.  In  any  case  \iyoi  is  a  rational  word,  not 
a  mere  utterance  of  the  voice,  but  a  word  with 
thought,  reason  in  it.  Still,  the  author  elsewhere 
uses  the  term  in  the  sense  of  '  word '  as  the  implied 
reference  to  Gn  1  indicates  that  he  does  here.*    It 

*  Xh^f  occurs  15  thnes  in  Wisdom  (viz.  19.16  2117.90  69. 11 
716  88. 16  01 129  1613 1815. 82).  In  IS  of  these  instances  there  is  no 
miestion  that  it  means  '  word.'  Of  the  2  remaining  cases  one  is 
that  now  under  consideration  ;  the  other  is  2^— *  And  while  our 


would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  Jn  1^  is  an 
echo  of  Wis  9^  Still  there  is  much  more  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  c€in  be  derived 
m  any  wav  from  this  simple  statement,  and  a  great 
deal  of  that  reminds  us  more  of  PhUo  than  of 
Wisdom.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that 
in  John  as  in  Wisdom  \6yos  is  used  in  the  common 
Biblical  sense  of  '  word ' ;  but  that  there  are  also 
associations  with  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  ascribing  to  the  \Ayof  as '  word '  some  of  the 
attributes  which  Philo  had  ascribed  to  his  \iiyos  as 
'  reason.'  Accordingly  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  may  be  said  to  combine  reminiscences  both 
of  Wisdom  and  of  Philo,  together  with  its  own 
original  Christian  ideas. 

iii.  Anticipation  of  Christian  Doctrines. 
— Anticipations  of  the  Christ  idea,  either  as  Mes- 
siah or  as  Wisdom,  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
previous  sections.  It  remains  to  be  seen  for  what 
other  Christian  doctrines  preparation  is  made  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  God. — This  subject  is  treated 
very  full^  in  DB,  Extra  Vol.  art.  'Development 
of  Doctrme,*  pp.  276-281.  All  that  is  called  for 
here  is  to  inaicate  those  phases  of  the  doctrine 
that  approach  the  Christian  idea.  1  Maccabees  is 
remarkable  for  its  omission  of  any  direct  reference 
to  God.  But  although  (according  to  the  best  text) 
the  name  of  God  does  not  appear,  He  is  thought  of 
under  the  euphemism  *  heaven*  {e.g.  1  Mac  3^). 
Therefore  we  must  take  the  omission  of  the  sacred 
name  as  an  indication  of  the  reverence  that  feared 
to  mention  it,  w^ldch  was  characteristic  of  a  later 
Judaism.  This  went  with  the  growing  conception 
of  the  Divine  transcendence  which  was  not  an 
anticipation  of  Christianity,  but  the  reverse,  and 
against  which  Christianity  was  a  reaction.  Still  it 
prepared  for  Christianity  by  emphasizing  the  need 
of  some  intermediary  power  to  bring  man  into 
contact  with  God,  a  mediating  Christ.  While  no 
hint  of  anything  of  the  kina  is  dropped  in  the 
historical  part  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  soil  is  here 

f)repared  for  it  by  the  very  barrenness  of  religion  in 
ack  of  it.  The  popular  tales  in  the  Apocrypha  con- 
tribute nothing  material  to  the  conception  of  God. 
The  fierce  patriotism  of  Judith  falls  back  on  the 
ancient  appropriation  of  Jehovah  for  Israel ;  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  theological  narrow- 
ing, since  the  thought  is  not  turned  to  any  question 
concerning  the  nature  of  God.  In  the  Wisdom 
literature,  however,  we  may  look  for  some  develop 
ment  of  the  doctrine.  Negatively  we  see  this  in 
the  avoidance  of  the  anthropomorphism  that  fear- 
lessly asserted  itself  in  the  OT.  Not  only  is  there 
no  approach  to  a  theophany  in  human  form,  but 
the  uuman  features  otten  poetically  ascribed  to 
God  in  the  older  literature  do  not  appear.  This, 
again,  goes  with  the  growing  feeling  of  Divine 
transcendence,  which  is  alien  to  Christianity.  But 
it  is  also  an  indication  of  a  spiritual  conception 
that  may  be  taken  as  anticipatory  of  the  spintual 
idea  of  God  in  the  NT.  In  Sirach,  God  is  not  so 
much  too  remote,  but  rather  too  great  for  men  to 
understand  His  nature — 

*  When  ye  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  ye  can; 
For  even  yet  will  he  exceed'  (Sir  43*>>. 

God  is  addressed  as  *  Father  and  Master  of  my  life ' 
(230,  and  *  Father  and  God  of  my  life'  (v.*),  which 
implies  the  Divine  fatherhood  of  the  individual,  a 
doctrine  only  just  reached  in  the  latest  OT  teach- 
ing. Moreover,  the  goodness  of  God  extends  to  all 
mankind  (18^).  In  Wisdom,  under  the  influence  of 
Hellenic  thought,  the  idealizing  process  is  pushed 
further.  God  is  the  'eternal  light'  (Wis  7*),  so 
that  wisdom  which  irradiates  the  world  is  the 

heart  beateth,  reason  is  a  spark.'  Here  it  is  human  reason  that 
is  referred  to.  In  ever}'  case  where  Aiy«f  is  predicated  of  God 
the  sense  is 'word.'    See  especially  I2»  18». 
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efilnence  from  tliia  central  fountain  of  liglit.  On 
the  other  hund,  there  is  a.  narrouing  of  the  idea 
of  creation  undci  the  inBacnce  of  the  Greek  notion 
of  pre-exiatent  inatt*r.  God  creates  the  world  out 
of 'fomileas  matter '(11").  and  ereationifltlescrilxsU 
as  being  '  impreBsed,'  like  wax  hy  the  seal  (1^!' 
The  motive  of  creation  was  love,  and  God  hatea 
nothing  that  He  has  made,  loving  all  things  that 
are  (U^).  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  in  another  place 
that  God  only  loves  him  who  dwells  with  wisdom 
(T").  The  seeming  inconsiatency  may  be  reconciled 
if  we  nuderstand  that  here  we  have  the  more  Bpeoial 
personal  nfTection  of  Divine  friendship. 

2.  The  Fall  and  Original  67n.— While  Gn  3  con- 
tains the  narrative  of'  the  fail  of  Adam,  (1)  it  does 
not  attribate  this  to  the  devil,  not  identifying  the 
serpent  with  Satan,  but  treating  it  simpfy  as  the 
most  Bubtle  of  beasts ;  and(2)itdoeBnotaflirm  that 
either  sin  or  death  visits  the  whole  race  in  conse- 
quence of  this  primary  olTence  and  its  doom.  Bnt 
both  of  theM3  ideas  appear  in  ChriErtianity ;  and  the 
latter  is  contained  m  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
it  give  it  as  part  of  the  new  teaching, 
I  that  it  is  already  an  accepted  belief. 
St.  Paul  simply  appeals  to  it  aa  a  basis  for  his 
analogous  teaching  concerning  Christ.  Thus  he 
writes,  'lu  through  the  one  man's  disoi>edience  the 
many  were  made  sinners '  (Ro  S"),  and  similarly 
with  tlie  second  part  of  the  doctrine,  'a>  in  Adam 
all  die'  (I  Co  i5<=).  Therefore  these  ideas  must 
have  grown  np  apart  from  the  OT.  Now  we 
find  them  in  the  Apocr.  Wisilora  literature,  both 
Palestinian  and  Alexandrian,  e.g.  the  Palestinian 
teaching— 

-  From  a  vroaan  vu  the  bwinninii  nt»in ; 
Aiid  btonBc  of  her  »b  all  Sio  ■  (Sir  iS*')— 
an  easy  inference  from  Gn  3,  but  never  made  in 
the  OT.     Then  there  is  the  Alexandrian  teaching, 
*  By  the  envy  of  the  dei'il,  death  entered  into  the 
world  ■  (Wis  2"). 
Griu  renudii  this  u  a  Chriallui  Int«|w1stt(ni ;  but  I>r.  Drum- 
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'  Owl  CTMWd  msn  (or  tnMrruption, 

lor  ctaua  ve  h>v«  the  uUlh«ia  which  la 
torma  of  Hebrew  poetr)'.  [2}  For  OaU  t 
tor  him  'uh»lul<ly  no  aenae,'  Sa  b  criticiai 
lo  It  equally  whoever  wrote  it.  (3)  The  (a 
pumUel  in  oUier  Jewlah  writinn  muat  not  be  talcen  u  con- 
demning IL.  The  hlcA  ia  funQliu'  in  ChrimlAn  liicnture :  >et 
Cher*  ia  Dattaing  apecUkmHyOiriOlan  aboul  it,aiiice  it  aimply 

Oencflia  namtive,  pnlh  Uie  exerdae  of  aome  Imaifinatlon  u  to 
the  Evli  BplriC'a  motive.  Uoreovar,  Mliton'a  wfoption  ol  tlie 
idea  of  envy  aa  that  motive  In  FaradlK  Lint,  ahom  that,  to  a 
great  poet  at  all  eventa.  tJia  eipreaalon  Is  Dot  wltbaut  •  reuon- 
able  meaning.  The  aalbor  ol  Wiadom  ij  a  ralBdenUy  brlUlant 
writer  te  bavg  Mniek  out  Uuse  ideaa  and  oadi  Uie  laterencH 
without  any  antecedent  exam|:fc.  Dihne  conaiden  the  paaaa^e 
to  be  allegorieal.  hecton  the  notion  ol  'an  erU  ptindpie  in 
opfiotiCion  to  the  Divine  ia  foreign  to  pore  Alexandriaidaro.' 
Acoordlnglr  h«  afvUea  Fhllo'i  iDlerpntatton  ol  On  S  to  it,  aod 
nnderatande  the  word  timfittitt  to  aUnd  lor  the  aerpeht  aa  an 
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lamlilaT  with  that  reralon  would  uae  tM  i 
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evil'  (1E><>);  'Oiey  were  a  «b«1  aecniaed  from  the  hegin- 
nlDB-  {v."X  Ilere  a  doctrine  ot  heredity  ia  Implied ;  but  ft  la 
apdied  only  lo  th*  Oanaanitee,  who  an  reganlH]  aa  ol  an  in- 
veterately  and  hopeleaaly  evU  atock.  U  is  to  be  inferred  that 
other  ptoptea  are  not  to  bad. 

The  late  dale  of  2  Esdras  removes  it  oat  of  the 
category  of  anticipations  of  Christianity.  Still,  as 
a  Jewish  work  it  witnesses  to  Jewish  thoughts 
which  have  their  roots  in  an  earlier  i^riod.  Now 
thie  hniAi  dislinctlj  teachet  the  doGtrioe  oS  original 
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sin.  The  ansel  Uriel  undertakes  to  teoch  Esdras 
'  wherefore  the  heart  is  wicked '  (3  Ea  4').  In  an 
earlier  jmssBge  the  sin  of  the  race  was  traced  to 
Adam  <:i").  The  pessimism  of  the  liook  is  espe- 
cially gloomy  in  regard  to  tliis  suhject.  Gsdras 
declares  that  'it  had  been  better  that  the  earth 
had  not  given  thee  Adam,  or  else,  when  it  liad 
given  him,  to  liave  restrained  him  from  sinning' 
(T").  Though  it  was  Adam  who  sinned,  the  evil 
did  not  fall  on  him  alone,  but  on  all  of  us  who 
come  from  him  (v."). 

3.  Rrdeniption. — There  is  nothing  approaching 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha. The  NT  teachers  had  to  go  back  beyond 
all  this  literature  to  Is  53  for  the  seed  thouglits  of 
their  specilic  teaching  on  this  subject.  In  ihe 
Messianic  ideas,   as  iei  as  these  ap|M>ar  in  tlie 


people,  and  the  Christ  coming  as  a.  personal  re- 
demption. There  is  no  anticipation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross.  The  aombre  prediction  of  the  death 
of  the  Christ  in  3  Es.  (later  than  the  Christian 
gospel,  as  it  is)  contains  no  hint  that  this  ia  either 
sacrificial  or  redemptive.  The  goodness  and  mercy 
of  God  in  delivering  His  people  arc  frequently  cele- 
brated ;  but  with  no  specific  doctrine  of  sahation. 
The  Ifokkmah  teaching  would  suggest  that  citi'ape 
from  sin  is  to  be  had  through  the  acquiaition  of 
wisdom,  which  is  rooted  in  the  fear  ot  the  Lord. 
It  was  wisdom  that  brought  the  lirst  man  out  of 
his  fall  (Wis  10').  Tobit  baa  the  great  OT  leach- 
ing of  God's  forgiveness  for  His  jienitent  people 
whom  He  scourges  for  their  inii[uity,  but  to  whom 
He  will  show  mercy.  If  they  turn  to  Him  with 
all  their  heart  and  soul  to  do  truth  before  Him, 
Ue  will  turn  to  them  (To  13°-  %  Sinners  must 
turn  and  do  righteousness  if  they  would  receive 
Hia  restoring  grace.  The  Patristic  Idea  that  the 
'  blessed  .  .  .  wood  .  .  .  through  which  cometh 
righteousness'  (Wis  14',  cf.  Ac  S",  1  P  2»)  ia  the 
cross,  ignores  the  context,  which  plainly  shows  that 
the  reference  is  to  Noali's  Ark  (see  v.'j. 


exclusiveness  of  Judaism.  The  historical  situation 
in  I  Mac.  did  not  encourage  this  movEiiient.  When 
the  Jews  were  struggling  for  freedom  of  life  and 
worship  against  the  forcible  intrusion  of  jjngau- 
ism,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  for  missionary 
enthusiasm.  Judith  breathes  a  spirit  of  fiercest 
Jewish  patriotism.  But  Tobit  in  liis  prayer  of 
rejoicing  declares  that  many  nations  shall  come 
from  far  to  the  name  of  the  tord  God  with  dfta  in 
their  hands  (To  13").  That  thisis  not  tlie  re- 
luctant homage  of  subject  peojdes  Is  shown  by  the 
sequel,  where  we  read  aoout  'generations  of  genera- 
tions '  praising  God  with  songs  of  rejoicing.  ritUl 
all  this  ia  ministering  to  the  glory  of  Jerusalem. 
Israel  is  exalted  in  the  honour  shown  to  her 
God.  The  Palestinian  Ifokkmak  literature  is  not 
free  from  Jewish  narrowness.  In  Sirach,  God 
is  prayed  to  send  His  fear  on  all  nations.  But 
this  is  to  be  by  lifting  up  His  hand  ugainut  them, 
so  that  they  may  see  His  mighty  power.  Sjtill 
some  gracious  end  even  in  this  stern  treatment  of 
the  heathen  may  be  desired,  since  the  jirayer  pro- 
ceeds, '  And  let  tliem  know  thee,  as  we  also  have 
known  thee '  (tiir  36*).  God  ia  asked  to  hear  the 
prayer  of  Hia  suppliants  [Israel],  in  order  tiiat  all 
on  the  earth  may  know  that  He  is  the  Lord,  the 
eternal  God  (v.").  This  may  not  mean  more 
than  the  acknowledgment  of  God  for  Hia  glory 
and  for  the  reUeiion  of  that  on  His  ]>rivifegcd 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  importance  at- 
tached to  wisdom  has  a  widening  tendency  ;  for 
this  is  an  internal  i^-race,  not  an  external  privi- 
lege.    But  tlie  identification  of  wisdom  in  Siracji 
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with  interest  in  the  Law  (39*)  tends  to  limit  this 
grace  itself  and  confine  it  to  Israel. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Alexandrian  teaching  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  we  expect  a  wider  outlook. 
Here  also  the  national  privileges  of  Israel  are 
accentuated.  God  gave  oaths  and  covenants  of 
good  promises  to  the  nation's  ancestors  (12^*  18^). 
Moreover,  *  the  righteous '  are  to  judge  the 
nations  and  have  rule  over  the  people  (3").  But 
since  the  domain  of  wisdom  is  world-wide  and 

•  the  spirit  of  God  filleth  the  world'  (1'),  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  world  at  large  would  benefit 
by  that  gracious  presence.  Princes  of  peo{)les  are 
invited  to  honour  wisdom  that  they  may  reign  for 
ever  (6**),  an  invitation  necessarily  applying  to  the 
Gentile  world.    It  is  stated  in  a  general  way  that 

•  the  ways  of  them  which  are  on  the  earth '  [more 
than  Israel]  were  corrected  by  wisdom  (9**),  There 
is  a  mamiiiicent  universalism  in  the  great  saying 
that  God  loves  all  things  that  are,  and  abhors  none 
of  the  things  that  He  has  made  (11^).  God's  in- 
corruptible spirit  is  in  all  things  (12*) ;  there  is  no 
other  God  tnat  careth  for  all  (v.") ;  His  sove- 
reignty over  all  leads  Him  to  forbear  all  (v.**). 
But  further  than  this  the  book  does  not  go.  It 
contains  no  explicit  promise  of  redemption  or  of 
the  blessings  ot  the  future  for  the  world  outside 
Israel,  though  it  would  be  no  illegitimate  inference 
from  these  large  ideas  concerning  the  presence  and 
activity  and  graciousness  of  Grod  the  whole  world 
over  to  conclude  that  such  good  things  were  not 
to  be  confined  to  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
only  were  the  Canaanites  a  helplessly  evil  race, 
but  the  more  recent  oppressors  of  Israel,  whose 
gross  idolatry  is  scornfully  portrayed  at  large, 
after  the  manner  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  are  descri&d 
as  'prisoners  of  darkness  .  .  .  exiled  from  the 
eternal  providence'  (17*).  For  other  heathen 
people  allowance  is  made  on  account  of  their 
Ignorance.  'For  these  men  there  is  but  small 
blame:  for  they  too,  peradventure,  do  but  go 
astray'  (13«). 

5.  Kesun^ection  and  Immortality, — ^With  regard 
to  no  other  subject  is  advance  from  the  OT  stand- 
point towards  that  of  the  NT  more  apparent  in  the 
Ai)Ocrypha.  The  distinction  between  Palestinian 
and  Alexandrian  conceptions  is  here  very  marked, 
the  Palestinian  writings  promising  resurrection,  the 
Alexandrian  making  no  reference  to  a  resurrection, 
but  adopting  the  Greek  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  The  more  conservative  books  of  the 
former  school,  Tobit,  Sirach,  and  1  Mac.,  contain  no 
reference  to  the  resurrection  or  the  future  life  in  any 
form,  retaining  only  the  old  gloomy  Hebrew  notion 
of  Sheol,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  m  these  writings 
is  not  Gehenna,  not  a  place  of  punishment.  *  There 
are  no  chastisements  m  Sheol  (Sir  41^  Heb.  mar., 
and  LXX).*  According  to  Tobit,  Sheol  is  an 
'eternal  place'  (3*)  where  life  is  extinct.  *  All  the 
rewards  of  faithfulness  enumerated  by  the  dying 
Mattathias  (1  Mac  2"-")  are  limited  to  this  life' 
(Charles,  Eschat.  p.  219).  In  Judith  eternal  punish- 
ment is  threatened  to  the  enemies  of  Israel  (16*^) ; 
but  nothing  is  said  about  a  ftiture  life  for  God's 
people.  2  Mac.,  an  epitome  of  the  five  books  of 
Jason  of  Cyrene  (2^),  contains  a  clear  doctrine  of 
resurrection  to  eternal  life  (?•),  which  is  denied 
to  the  non-Israelite  (v.") ;  this  is  a  bodily  resur- 
rection (7"*  ^*  ®),  and  it  will  be  enjoyed  in'the  fel- 
lowship of  bretliren  similarly  privilege<l  (v.**).  In 
2  Estlras  we  have  *  the  day  of  judgment '  (12**).  A 
first  resurrection  may  be  suggested  by  the  refer- 
ence to  *  those  tliat  will  be  with  him  '  in  the  day 
of  God's  Son  {W^),    The  end  will  come  when  the 

*  Dr.  Charles  points  out  that  the  reference  to  Qehenna  in  Sir 
717  is  undoubtedly  corrupt,  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  out- 
look of  the  writer  as  to  the  future,  and  is  not  supported  by  the 
Heb.,  Syr.,  aad  best  1188  of  the  Bthiopic  {EtchaMogy,  p.  104). 


number  of  those  like  Ezra  is  complete  (4^).  Till 
then  the  spirits  of  tlie  wicked  shall  wander  about 
in  torment  while  God's  servants  will  be  at  rest 
(7^*).  Tliese  spirits  of  the  wicked  will  be  tor- 
mented in  seven  ways  (vv."'^),  and  after  the  final 
judgment  even  more  grievously  (v.®*).  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  kept  tlie  ways  of  the 
Most  High  shall  have  joy  in  seven  ways,  accord- 
ing to  their  seven  orders,  during  the  intermediate 
period,  and  after  the  judgment  receive  glory  (v.**), 
when  '  their  face  shall  shme  as  the  sun, "and  '  they 
shall  be  made  like  unto  the  light  of  the  stars, 
beinghenceforth  incorruptible '  (v.*^). 

In  Wisdom  there  is  no  idea  of  resurrection.  The 
body  is  the  temporary  earthly  burden  (9^*)  of  a 
pre-existent  soul  (8^).  Immortality  is  for  tho 
soul,  but  not  by  nature  or  necessity,  it  is  attained 
through  wisdom  (8"*  ").  Still  it  was  God's  design 
that  man  should  enjoy  it,  for  He  'created  man 
for  incorruption  *  (2**).  '  The  souls  of  the  right- 
eous are  in  the  hand  of  Grod '  (3^),  at  peace,  with 
a  hope  full  of  immortality.  'The  rignteous  live 
for  ever '  (v,^*).  The  wicked  have  no  hope  in  their 
death.  They  will  be  dashed  speechless  to  the 
ground ;  ana  yet  their  fate  does  not  seem  to  be 
annihilation,  for  '  they  shidl  lie  utterly  waste,  and 
they  shall  be  in  anguish '  (4^').  But  there  is  no 
definite  statement  of  eternal  punishment. 

iv.  Use  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Gospels 
AND  THE  Church. — Our  Apocr.,  which  consists  of 
Jewish  writings  contained  in  the  Vulg.  but  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  OT,  rests  primarily  on  the 
LXX,  and  that  was  the  version  of  the  OT  com- 
monly used  by  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  and  subsec[uently  by  the 
Christians.  Being  thus  the  Scriptures  in  the 
hands  of  the  NT  writers,  the  LXX  introduced 
the  Apocr.  to  them  together  with  the  books  of  our 
OT.  But  most  of  the  NT  writers  knew  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  St. 
John,  and  St.  Matthew.  The  only  certain  excep- 
tion is  the  author  of  Hebrews,  to  whom  probably 
we  should  add  St.  Luke ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  two  men,  being  the  most 
scholarly  NT  writers,  were  not  unacouainted  with 
the  limits  of  the  Palestinian  Canon.  No  NT  writer 
names  any  book  of  the  Apocr.,  nor  is  there  any 
direct  quotation  from  one  of  these  books  in  the 
NT.  Flirases  from  some  of  them  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  these  books  were  used  by  the  writers 
in  whom  they  occur,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  regarded  them  as  authoritative.  On 
the  other  hand,  2  Esdras  borrows  from  the  NT, 
especiallv  from  the  Apocalypse.  2  Es  8'  is  an  echo 
of  Mt  20".  The  only  books  of  our  Apocr.  to  which 
reference  can  be  manifestly  traced  in  the  NT 
are  the  works  of  Wisdom  literature.  Wisdom  and 
Sirach,  especially  the  former ;  and  the  NT  writers 
who  most  evidently  make  allusion  to  phrases  in 
those  books  are  St.  Paul,  St  James,  and  the 
author  of  Hebrews.  Since  these  writers  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  Dictionary,  the  inquirer 
IS  referred  to  DB  articles,  'Wisdom,'  'Sirach,* 
'  Apocrypha,'  and  those  on  the  various  NT  books. 

Coming  to  the  special  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  we  note  that  Jesus  Christ  never  names 
or  distinctly  cites  any  of  the  books  of  the  Apocr., 
nor  are  any  of  them  mentioned  or  directly  quoted 
by  any  of  the  Evangelists.  Nevertheless  there 
seem  to  be  several  reminiscences  of  Wisdom  and 
Sirach,  if  not  direct  allusions  to  those  books  in  the 
Gospels. 

Wis  87  has  been  connected  with  Mt  13^ ;  but  the  Ooepe! 
phrase  can  be  better  derived  from  Dn  123,  for  in  both  cases  the 
same  verb  is  used — iMXaf*^»vri[f]t  while  in  Wis.  the  verb  is 
kt»kMu^tu«rif.  Wis  88  *They  shall  Judge  («^iMvr<>)  the  nations' 
may  oe  alluded  to  in  Mt  19^  'Judging  (xpifrrts)  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel ' ;  and,  if  so,  the  change  is  in  accordance  with  our 
Lord's  modiflcaUons  of  Jewish  Messianic  expectations,  showing 


come  upon  tarul.  FoBiriblv  IVlii*lsalluil«l  toin  Ut  T".  BuC 
Wl»  Bi  (i  «.iir>c  li  «■!■  (i  *^  nu)  nuij  be  more  thui  »iilLoi- 
Twtion  oT  Jn  I> :  11  nuv  hftve  luitgeetcd  the  Idea  In  the  Ooflpel, 
thoaich  tha  entirely  dultraat  ImnpiKB  (rimi  )■'  ainS  iyiiin) 
with  KlereDoe  ta  the  Imuitlan  ol  tha  Loroa  in  cmtion  eicluilc* 
the  notion  dI  Ktiul  qanttttion.    W<i  IE>  '  when  faa  it  nqulred 


Urn'  il  ninated  h;  Lk  12"  ■  thii  Di^  III 
fo)  nqnlred  (iiiunum)  dI  tbM.'    Pmupa  ' 

■houM  utterwuds  receive  them '  (Wli  1711)  nu. . 

initiiniot  't>uUr<I«rkneH'(Mt§l*)Mtbehtao(  theh 

the  lilf«  Il  too  generml  to  nuke  anv  connexion  evident,    in 

the  other  haDd,  Ut  1^- "  ibould  not  be  dted  M  »  retereace  ti 


irSis  ■Tbeytlat  love  (if-«"K)  him  will  keep  (fn^Bnwi;) 
bis  KMs'  niBy  well  have  luttaested  the  laninuffii  in  Jn  H" 
■  II  B  m»n  lovD  (4j-«f )  roe  lie  will  - 


')Z,i"b 


-y  W r-j.,  -. . 

Mt  6"  ■  From  hfm  that  wnuld  bormi  - 
...  away  [™  iTrrrmtiiy  Sir  T'*  'Rep«it 
,ot  thy  worda  in  thy  prayer'  luffgeeta  btt  ^,  but  here  the 
Irwk  il  very  diflerent;  Sir  IfiH  -ThB  Lord  caat  doim  the 
hTonea  of  nilan,  and  aet  the  meek  la  their  itead/  la  probably 
he  lource  of  Lk  I",  which  b  never  to  It  than  to  Job  Eii  ar  Pi 
it*,  enpedallv  In  the  uae  of  the  word  ■  throne*.-  Ponlhly  Hir 
1"  aug);eitcd  Lk  W ;  ffir  ISl  hia  been  aiwxiatod  Kith  Ut  7°, 
tb  mora  likely  to  have  mggeaMd  DUaeht  ■  — -  —  .-  ■- 
enerat  and  ohvloui  '    '  "' 


Ir  SI" 


Ut  iV^,  ». 
1  kc^ieth  U 


,_...^.„ ^.  ...  ...- it  thereof '  la  a  tine  antloipfltior 

JnViT;  Sir  «i*  aDtidpatea  oni  Lord'a  nbuke  Dl  awearlng  (Mt 
Bn.M),butlitnaaKdBa;  the  meUptuir  ol  the  vine  In  Jn  15'T 
il  notla  be  releired  to  Sir  24",  It  |i  man  likely  to  have  txnn 
luggeited  by  la  Bl'-,  II  by  any  panage  ;  Ut  flU  leema  lo  bo  a 
rerercnca  to  SirEV  'Foqclve  thy  neighbour  the  hurt  that  he 
both  dons  (beg ;  and  thEa  thy  iloa  iball  be  uardonnl  wbeu 
thou prayest'  TheaiiDiilBUon  olHt  OUwlth  BiiESiI,  propoeed 
by  Daubney,  h  very  doubttui :  equally  tacUB  i>  that  <A  Ut  It!" 
with  Sir  SSH  '  lie  that  tniiteth  in  the  Lo^  ahall  auffer  no  loas.' 
In  both  ol  theae  eaaea  Ibe  lUiilit  rMeoibkuicaa  art  probably 
purely  accidental.  Lk  Un  inrrji^w  ihuI.'w  mrv"  U< 
TU.>  evidently  omiel  tnm  »r  «S1«  irirv^i^v  *M>''a>  '•'fii 
rfic  ■.'•!.  Tbe  pecnUailty  nl  thousht  and  ptamae  ii  loo  atrlklns 
tor  an  accidental  oriaddencc.  Btrttluitlt  laaiBnilnlaceneeaDd 
not  a  dinct  qnolAtlon  b  clear  from  the  threa  changes  of  woida 
lor  which  na  remn  cui  be  uriiDHl  rioce  lti«  mdm  nmini 
the  iDiuc.  via.  alngular  for  plunU;  wfir  tor  bi;  nui  for  vih. 
Hie  fallowing  clause  In  the  pnnJIeliim  la  eollrely  dilFerent 
the  two  teita,  *D  that  either  the  concluiion  wai  -"-  '-- — 
or  a  new  <»nclualon  wai  deliberately  lonnBd.    I 


■a  quitJ]  to 
I  of  the  jiut,'  n 


ejrpre«1on  'the  wladom  of  the  Jint'  in  Luke  leemi  to  be  a 
relerenee  to  tha  litlo  of  SInich,  which  wi»  prohiil;ly  ariBlruiJly 
(Imply  -  Wiidom.-    In  codex  B  thii  Li  called  SOfIA  IEIPaX  ; 


a  topic  exhaustively  treated  in  DB,  vol.  i.  pp.  120- 
123,  a  brief  ritume  of  its  history  in  the  Church 
may  be  here  tulded.  The  presence  of  the  books 
which  we  dcsipinte  Apocryphal  in  the  LXX 
mixed  up  with  the  OT  Scriptures  of  the  narrower 
Heb.  Canon  would  natnraJly  tend  to  float  thcni 
among  the  Greck-ti[ieaking  Churches.  Several  of 
thorn  are  cited  oa  Scripture  by  Irenoiua  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
hy  Tertullian  ami  Cyprian  in  the  Latin  Church. 
Willie  Melito  of  Sardis  held  to  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
Origen  championed  the  more  comprehensive  Greek 
Cnnun.  A  century  later,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  con- 
detuned  this  wider  Canon,  holding;  to  the  Heb. 
22  liooks ;  and  his  position  was  conflrmed  by  the 
Synod  of  Laodicea  (c.  380  A.U.).  Epij>hantus  and 
especially  Athanasius  introduced  the  intermediate 
course,  a  recognition  of  several  of  the  Apocr.,  not, 
however,  0.1  in  the  Canon,  but  as  (;ood  and  useful. 
Since  then,  while  from  time  to  lime  scholars  have 
declared  the  Apocryphal  books  to  be  non -canonical, 
tliB  Eastern  ChnrL'Jj  lias  UKcd  tiiem,  and  they  are 


in  the  Bible  of  the  Greek  Church.     In  tlio  West, 
the  Apocr.  obtained  acceptance  as  part  of  the  Uld 
Latin  Version,  which  was  based  on  the  LXX,  and 
as  such  formed  part  of  Jerome's  revision.      But 
when  Jerome  translated  the  OT  afresh  from  tho 
Hebrew,  seeing  that  the  Apocr.  was  not  there,  he 
advised  its  rejection  from   the  Canon.     Still,  he 
allowed  it  an  intermediate  position  ;  and,  in  spita 
of  its  tmnslator's  opinion  to  the  -contrar)',   the 
hooks  of   the   Apocr.    took    their   place  in    the 
Vuigat«  OB  integral  parts  of  Scripture.     At  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  Vulgate  being  pronounced 
infallibly  inspired,  the  Apocr.  was  canonized  with 
the  rest  of  that  version,  and  tlierefore  it  is  now 
regarded   as    Scripture   in    the    Roman   Catholic 
Charch.     Among  Protestants  It  has  either  taken 
an    intermediate   position,   or  has  been  rejected 
aa  not  i>eing  Scripture.     Luther  placed  it  between 
the  OT  and  the  NT  with  the  title  '  Apocrypha,' 
and  a  statement  that  it  was  'not  equal  tu  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,'  but  nevertheless  'useful  and 
good   to  read.'     The  Reformed   Church   is  more 
severe ;  in  tho  Zurich  Bible  tbe  Apociy[ihaI  books 
come  after  the  NT  as  'not  numberetl  among  the 
canonical   books,'  and  without  a  word  of    com- 
mendation.   Coverdaie  translated  the  Apocr,  and 
placed  it  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  with  a 
statement   that  the  books  were  in   the  Vulgata 
but  not  in  the  Hebrew.     It  has  a  similar  position 
in  subsequent  revisions,  including  AV  (1611),  where 
it  is  marked  '  Apocrypha.'    But  from  lOM  onwards 
editions  of  the  AV  began  to  appear  without  it. 

;  RV  ol  Apocn-pha  :  Com- 

i  Cmn.,MurTa>).  Frit-chr 

............  I.. ...^./..»*»^-v^...»..uuifafi(ibfieA2utlfiiJptm. 

•-.);   Bisell  (Lanpi-SizhBir);  i)£  artldea,  'Apocnpha.'  '  De- 
flojnnent  of  Doctrine,'  al»  ardclea  on  the  levenl  booka  ol 


_jd  Fhibi  Jadirf.. 

Stanton,  Thi  JeviiA  and  Oit  CAruUan  JfenDoA  :  Deanc,  Ttta 
Ba*  YWiKbmi  ChatlBi,  BjeMemgii ;  Paul  V-'-     "i---'- 


M  Itdlgiim  da  Jadtntumi :  Bchtirer, 


XPOORTPHIL  008PELB.— See  Gospels  (Apoc- 


"t^^ 


Inlrodiietion.~lt  is  proposed  to  treat  In  thia 
article  the  chief  facts  relating  to  that  group  of  our 
Lord's  personal  disciples  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  'apcetles.'  The  sole  authorities  on  the  subject 
are  the  four  Gosj>els  and  the  lirst  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  Tlie  remaining  books  of  the  NTfumish  no 
information  as  to  the  relations  between  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  during  His  ministry  oa  earth  ;  and 
nothing  that  is  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
con  be  regarded  as  historical. 

The  uauAption  ao  often  made  that  the  Synoptics  pnaeia  a 
grealer  truatworthineai  than  tbe  Fourth  Ooapcl  ii  baiKlen, 
and  ita  bSMleHDeia  caonot  be  better  aeen  than  In  the  oiae  of  the 
Apoitlca.  The  Apoitlee  of  the  Fourth  Ooirel  are  the  Apoetlea 
of  the  Bift  three.  Tbebr  duracter,  prejudices,  limltationi, 
aniUtlOEis,  vlewi,  lympathiea  are  the  lame  In  the  lour  GMpeli. 
How  can  thia  liamieny  be  eaplalned  unlea  all  our  auIhiMltiea 
diawtromUia  Hie?  But  more  than  thla  The  Fourth  tioipet 
ition  nsardtnB  the  Twelve  peculiar  to  ilaelt 
Lvelvhwl.  enahfea  ni  tj^  nndr^ritand  much  that 

arity  with  tha  Apoatln  be  aocoonted  tor  If  tha  winter  nu  not 
hlmaelt  one  of  themr  What  b  the  alternative  hj-potheilaT 
That  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Ooqiel,  with  the  Snt  three  helon 
him,  waa  able  to  Conn  lo  true  and  complete  an  apprehenilou  of 
the  Intcltlnnce,  morAl  conditloo,  modea  o[  thouKht,  and  Ian- 
guag*  ol  the  Twelve  aa  to  be  able  lo  create  aituationa  where  h* 
reprcaanlB  Cham  oa  apeakln^  and  acUnf  with  perfect  Ycriiimltt- 
tude,  while  all  the  time  hawaaidiDplydnwIng  on  bb  Imagina- 
tion. The  author  ol  the  Fourth  Ooapel  woi  a  man  ol  (lenlua, 
bait  hla  graiat  was  rellgioua.  Dot  JnlfUectual  or  iTOiginative, 
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The  achievement  attributed  to  him  was  wholly  beyond  his 
powers  or  the  powers  of  any  man  who  has  ever  lived.  Tiie 
disciples  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  the  disciples  of  the  first  three ; 
their  portraits  are  firm,  exact,  striking,  because  the  writer  knew 
them  personally. 

When  the  attention  of  a  reader  is  called  to  the 

numerous  occasions  on  which  the  Apostles  figure 

in  the  Gospels,  he  might  feel  disposed  to  contend 

that  the  Apostles  eire  so  prominent  in  the  Gosi)eIs 

because  they  are  their  ultimate  authors.     But  this 

supposition,  however  ingenious,  is  unsubstantial. 

Great  as  is  the  place  tilled  by  the  Apostles  in  the 

Gosj)els,   they  are  never  ma^ified ;   it  is  Jesus 

alone  who  is  magnified*      The   many  references 

made  to  the  Apostles  correspond  exactly  to  the 

position  they  held ;  the  Gospels  are  so  much  occu- 

pieii  with  them  only  because  Jesus  Himself  was 

constantly  occupied  with  them,  not  the  least  of  the 

ta^ks  of  His  life  being  to  teach  and  train  tliem  to 

understand  His  mind  and  heart,  and  to  transmit 

to  others  a  correct  representation  of  what  He  was 

and  said  and  did. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  been  characterized  as  pre-eminently 
the  Gospel  of  the  disciples.  But  this  language  docs  iniustice 
to  the  rest  of  the  Gospels,  which  are  equal^^  Gospels  of  the  dis- 
ciples. A  ludicious  reader  sees  at  once  that  the  Apostles  hold 
substantially  the  same  place  in  all  the  Gospels.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  one  of  the  Evangelists  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
Twelve  than  any  of  the  rest 

1.  The  first  disciples.  — It  is  clear  from  the  Gospels 
that  several  of  the  Apostles  had  been  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  our  Lord  before  He  selected 
them  to  become  Apostles.  In  fact  the  most  promi- 
nent among  them  passed  through  two  stages  of 
relationship  to  our  Lord  before  they  were  chosen 
as  Apostles.  They  were  first  called  to  become  dis- 
ciples in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term,  and 
thereafter  they  were  summoned  to  leave  their 
usual  occupations  and  to  become  the  personal  com- 
panions of  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  learn 
the  connexion  in  which  the  most  distinguished  of 
them  stood  to  Jesus  before  their  formeS  appoint- 
ment to  the  apostolate. 

After  the  Temptation  our  Lord  returned  to 
Bethany  in  Penea.  Whether  this  happened  by 
arrangement  betweeen  Himself  and  His  forerunner 
we  cannot  tell,  but  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
for  Him  to  go  thither.  The  Baptist  could  best 
fulfil  his  duty  if  He  were  by  his  side.  On  two 
occasions  John,  fixing  a  steadfast  ^aze  on  our  Lord, 
said  in  the  hearing  of  some  of  his  disciples,  *  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God  *  ( Jn  1»- »).  The  remark- 
able expression  doubtless  suggested  to  his  hearers 
that  this  was  the  Messiah.  Two  of  them  sought 
an  interview  with  our  Lord,  and  ere  they  quitted 
the  house  were  convinced  that  they  liad  found  the 
Messiah.  Not  a  word  is  related  of  the  considera- 
tions which  brought  them  to  this  conclusion,  but 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Baptist,  partly  and  pre-eminently  in 
the  impression  produced  on  them  by  the  personality 
of  Jesus.  There  was  that  in  His  character,  aims, 
and  language  which  distinguished  Him  from  all 
other  men.  Hence  Andrew  and  John,  the  two 
disciples  in  question,  had  no  doubt  that  the  Messiah 
stood  before  them  (v.^^).  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  each  started  to  find  his  brother;  but 
Andrew,  at  anyrate,  brought  his  brother  Simon  to 
Jesus.  Keaxiing  his  character  and  discerning  its 
possibilities,  Jesus  bestowed  on  him  the  name  by 
which  he  is  now  known  to  the  world  :  the  name 
Peter  (v.*=).  Our  Lord,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us, 
had  determined  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  accompanied 
by  His  new  disciples.  On  starting.  He  called  Philip 
to  follow  Him,  and  the  instant  obedience  rendered 
suggests  that  Philin  had  already  believ^  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiaii,  probably  through  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens  Andrew  and  Peter.  On  the 
way  Philip   encountered    his    friend    Nathanael, 


who  lived  in  the  village  of  Cana,  at  no  ^reat  dis- 
tance from  his  own  home  at  Bethsaida,  and  informed 
him  of  the  discovery  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nathanael  hesitated,  but 
he  came  and  saw  and  heard,  and  the  knowledge 
which  Jesus  displayed  of  his  character  and  of  his 
inmost  life  convmc^  him  that  He  was  indeed  what 
Philip  had  declared  Him  to  be  (v.*^*').  How  many 
of  these  disciples  accompanied  Jesus  to  Cana  and 
witnessed  His  first  miracle  (2^^-)  is  not  certain; 
possibly  the  majority,  if  not  all.  The  same  un- 
certainty arises  in  connexion  with  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  We  do  not  know  who 
witnesseil  the  expulsion  of  the  traffickers  from  the 
temple,  heard  the  mysterious  words  spoken  regard- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  temple,  or  saw  the  many 
miracles  which  He  performed  in  the  capital  (v."''*), 
baptized  at  His  command  when  He  laboured  in 
Judaea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baptist,  and  accom- 
panied Him  through  Samaria  on  His  return  to 
Galilee  {^^^'),  It  would  seem  as  if  thereafter  the 
disciples  returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  and 
our  Lord  retired  for  a  little  from  public  life. 

2.  Beginning  of  our  LortTs  Galilman  ministry. — 
After  a  short  interval  our  Lord  resumed  His 
labours,  and  continued  them  without  interruption 
until  His  death.  The  Baptist  had  just  been  im- 
prisoned (Mk  1**  and  ||),  and  He  seemed  to  regard  his 
imprisonment  as  a  call  to  attempt  more  than  He 
liad  yet  done.  So  long  as  the  Baptist  laboured, 
the  work  done  by  Jesus  does  not  seem  to  have 
differed  much  from  his.  Now  that  he  was  in 
prison,  our  Lord  proceeded  to  develop  a  ministry 
of  His  own.  This  new  type  of  ministry  was 
marked  by  a  change  of  residence  from  Nazareth  to 
Capernaum  (Mt  4").  He  wished  to  influence  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  as  He  could, 
and  there  was  no  better  centre  from  which  to 
approach  them  than  Capernaum.  The  town  was 
large,  and  was  near  many  others  of  the  same  char- 
acter. It  lay  on  several  great  roads,  and  was 
therefore  easily  reached  from  all  quarters.  The 
people  were  genuinely  Jewish,  ana  not  given  to 
Gentile  tastes  or  customs.  No  more  suitaole  posi- 
tion from  which  to  command  Galilee  could  have 
been  chosen.  It  was  soon  after  He  settled  in 
Capernaum  that  He  renewed  His  summons  to  four 
of  the  men  whom  He  had  already  chosen  as  His 
disciples.  Walking  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  He  saw  the  brothers  Simon  and  Andrew, 
who  were  fishermen,  engaged  in  casting  their  net. 
In  words  the  significance  of  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  discern,  He  commanded  them  to  follow  Him 
and  become  fishers  of  men.  Proceedinc  a  little 
farther,  He  found  James  with  his  brotner  John 
repairing  their  nets,  and  addressed  to  them  the 
same  command.  They,  like  Peter  and  Andrew, 
instantly  obeyed  (Mk  V^'^).  It  is  clear  that  our 
Lord  had  a  definite  aim  in  calling  these  four  dis- 
ciples. The  duty  to  which  He  now  invited  them 
was  an  advance  on  their  former  relationship. 
They  were  to  be  no  longer  fishermen.  They  must 
exchange  their  former  calling  for  a  new  one.  And 
the  nature  of  that  new  calling  was  not  wholly 
obscure.  The  allusion  to  the  occupation  which 
they  were  bidden  to  leave  illustrated  the  character 
of  the  labours  to  which  they  were  invited.  They 
were  to  capture  men  instead  of  fish.  Not  one  of 
the  four  could  fail  to  perceive  that  they  were  to 
be  employed  continuously  in  the  service  of  Jesus. 
The  call  would  fill  them  with  the  less  surprise 
because  they  had  already  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  Jesus,  when  they  baptized  in  obedience  to  His 
commands.  It  need  not  be  inferred  that  Jesus 
intended  to  send  the  four  immediately  on  a  special 
mission.  No  particular  time  is  specified  in  His 
command;  ana  though  St.  Luke  (5^^)  marks  the 
capture  of  men  as  beginning  with  the  moment 
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of  the  call,  this  can  only  mean  that  their  new 
career  began  as  soon  as  they  obeyed  the  call  ad- 
dressed to  them.  Only  one  other  call  of  the  same 
kind  is  related  in  the  Crospels,  that  of  Levi  or 
Matthew  (Mk  2**,  Mt  8*).  It,  too,  occurred  in 
Capernaum.  To  the  four  fishermen  a  tax-gatherer 
was  added.  Capernaum  was  the  seat  of  a  custom- 
liouse,  and  the  collector  of  customs,  Levi  by  name, 
was  called  precisely  as  the  two  pairs  of  brothers 
had  been.  What  previous  acquaintance  existed 
between  Matthew  and  our  Lord,  what  special 
equalities  commended  him  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
instant  obedience  he  rendered  to  so  extraordinary 
a  command,  and  the  feast  which  he  gave  in  our 
Lord's  honour  as  he  bade  farewell  to  his  fellow- 
officials,  suggest  that  they  had  known  one  another 
for  some  time.  The  interval  which  separated  the 
call  of  Matthew  from  the  call  of  the  four  cannot 
be  ascertained,  but  as  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  not  brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord  till 
He  settled  in  Capernaum,  some  little  time  must 
have  elapsed  between  his  first  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  his  call.  He  could  hardly  have  been 
with  Jesus  from  the  outset  of  His  career  in  Galilee. 

8.  Choice  of  the  Ttoelve,—lt  might  have  been 
supposed  that  our  Lord  would  contmue  as  He  had 
beeun,  and  summon  disciple  after  disciple  to  His 
side  until  He  had  obtained  the  number  He  required 
for  His  purpose.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  had 
determined  to  make  a  formal  selection  of  a  definite 
number  from  the  body  of  His  disciples  (Mk  3^,  Lk 
6^).  The  importance  of  the  step  He  was  about  to 
take  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  He  spent  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  prayer  (Lk  6'^),  doubtless  seeking  to 
learn  His  Father's  will  regarding  the  intention  He 
had  formed  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
accomplished.  One  of  the  critical  hours  of  His  life 
was  before  Him.  The  nature  of  the  selection  He 
was  about  to  make  was  of  supreme  consequence.  A 
serious  mistake  would  be  followed  by  calamitous 
results.  No  wonder  then  that  He  sought  specific 
guidance.  He  may  even  have  gone  over  the  names 
of  all  whom  He  judged  competent,  and  have  made 
His  final  choice. 

The  Gosi)el8  have  not  preserved  any  statement 
by  our  Lord  Himself  as  to  His  aim  in  selecting  a 
special  group  of  disciples.  That  aim  can  be  jud^d 
of  only  by  the  issue,  for  it  is  certain  that  what  the 
Apostles  proved  to  be,  was  what  Jesus  designed 
they  should  become.  An  account,  indeed,  is  found 
in  St.  Mark's  Grospel  (3^^),  according  to  which  the 
purpose  of  our  Lord  in  choosing  them  was  that  they 
might  be  with  Him  and  that  He  might  send  them 
forth  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  endowed  with  the  power  to  heal  and  to  exor- 
cize. That  this  is  a  correct  description  so  far  as  it 
goes  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
embrace  the  full  scope  of  our  Lord's  purpose.  It 
defines  His  immediate  rather  than  His  ultimate 
end.  Its  horizon  is  that  of  the  first  journey  on 
which  the  Apostles  were  sent,  not  that  world-wide 
commission  afterwards  committed  to  them.  Hence 
when  we  speak  of  the  reasons  which  induced  our 
Lord  to  select  the  Twelve,  we  must  look  to  the 
work  actually  entrusted  to  them.  That  work 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  the  words  used 
by  our  Lord  Himself  to  the  Twelve  on  the  eve  of 
His  death.  He  had  been  the  envoy  of  the  Father  to 
earth.  They  were  to  be  His  envoys  on  earth.  As 
He  had  interpreted  the  Father  to  men,  so  were 
they  to  interpret  Him  to  men.  Their  chief,  their 
supreme  duty,  was  to  bear  witness  to  Him :  to 
teach  the  world  how  He  lived,  what  He  said,  what 
He  wrought  (Jn  17",  Ac  1»). 

A  oomparison  has  often  been  drawn  between  the  disciples  of 
Plato  or  of  the  Pbariaeee  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  such 
comparisons  are  not  without  suggeetiveness.    But  a  ssgadous 


mind  discerns  that  the  apoetolate  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  unique 
institution.  The  Apostles  differ  from,  far  more  than  they  affree 
with,  the  disciples  of  any  thinker  or  teacher.  They  stand  by 
themselves,  devoted  to  the  performance  of  an  unexampled  task. 
No  one  but  Jesus  could  have  conceived  such  a  task ;  the 
Apostles  were  the  fit  instruments  for  its  accomplishment. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  few  A\Titers 
have  spent  any  time  in  describing  the  actual  selec- 
tion ot  the  Twelve.  The  silence  of  the  Gospels  on 
this  point  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is 
surprising  that  those  writers  of  our  Liord's  life  who 
have  given  the  freest  rein  to  their  ima^nation  in 
endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  scenes  of  His  career, 
have  passed  this  event  over  as  if  it  afibrded  no 
opportunity  for  their  skill.  Yet  what  materials 
lay  ready  to  their  hand  1  What  were  the  senti- 
ments with  which  our  Lord  addressed  Himself 
to  the  task?  What  was  His  appearance  as  He 
stood  on  the  mountain  side  and  called  His  fol- 
lowers to  Him  ?  How  did  these  followers  feel  as 
they  perceived  that  He  was  about  to  make  a  choice 
among  them  ?  Was  there  excitement  among  the 
crowd?  Was  there  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  to  be  chosen  ?  Was  there  any  discussion  as 
to  the  principles  He  followed  in  the  choice,  or  did 
reverence  prevent  all  debate?  Was  there  much 
disapiK>intment  when  the  number  was  completed  ? 
Was  there  surprise  at  the  persons  named?  Not 
less  instructive  would  be  some  knowledge  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Apostles  when  they  stood  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord. 
What  were  their  thoughts  ?  Were  they  filled  with 
exultation  ?  Did  they  infer  tliat  the  Kingdom  of 
God  would  immediately  appear?  Did  they  antici- 
pate a  brilliant  future  for  themselves?  Or  were 
there  those  among  them  who  rcllected  with 
humility  on  their  unfitness  to  be  the  generals  and 
statesmen  of  the  new  Kingdom  ?  Did  it  occur  to 
even  one  of  them,  that  the  choice  just  made  was 
a  fresh  disclosure  of  the  view  taken  by  Jesus  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  extended  ? 

Who  now  were  the  objects  of  our  Lord's  choice  ? 
With  some  of  them  we  are  already  acquainted. 
Simon,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Philip,  and  Levi  or 
Matthew  are  already  known  to  us.  So  too  possibly 
is  Bartholomew  (wh.  see).  Bartholomew  is  not  a 
proper  name,  but  means  simply  'son  of  Tolmai,'  and 
there  is  much  probability  in  the  opinion  tliat  he  is  to 
be.identified  with  Natiianael.  These  seven  disciples 
our  Lord  must  have  known  for  some  time.  The 
remaining  five  names — Thomas,  James  the  son  of 
Alphceus,  Simon  tlie  Zealot,  Judas  or  Lebbieus 
or  Thaddtcus,  and  Judas  Iscariot  are  new.  How 
long  they  had  been  known  to  Jesus  is  not  told  us ; 
perhaps  some  of  them  had  been  in  His  company 
for  several  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  He  may  have  chosen  some  of  the  Twelve 
without  much  if  any  personal  knowledge,  relying 
on  that  power  to  read  the  heart  which  He  un- 
doubtedly possessed. 

Who  the  AlplUBas  was  of  whom  James  was  a  son  (Mk  S^t^ 
we  cannot  teU.  There  is  no  reason  except  the  similarity  of 
name  for  oonnectini;  him  with  the  father  of  Levi ;  and  the 
assumption  that  he  u  the  same  person  as  Clouas  is  ^pntuitous. 
The  force  of  the  epithet  Cananasan  is  not  free  from  doubt ; 
the  most  likely  meaning  is  that  of  zealot  But  the  sense  of 
'zealot'  in  turn  is  not  perfectly  clear.    It  may  denote  the 

Solitical  party  known  b^  that  name ;  it  may,  again,  simply 
esifimate  unusual  devotion  to  a  cause.  Reflexion  ohows  tnat 
this  latter  view  has  but  scanty  recommendation,  and  tiiat  the 
former  has  nearly  everything  in  its  favour.  The  Auostle  who 
bears  a  trinle  name  is  commonly  known  as  Jade.  That  there 
were  two  Judes  among  the  Apostles  is  plain  from  the  language 
of  Jn  1432,  where  *  Juuas  not  Iscariot'  is  mentionc<l.  In  two 
of  the  lists  of  the  Anostles,  those  in  Luke  (^«)  and  Acts  (li^  he 
is  described  as  *  Juoas  of  James ' ;  that  is  almost  certainly  Judas 
the  ion  not  the  brother  of  James.  But  who  this  James  was  is 
quite  uncertain.  In  Mt  103  and  Mk  3is  this  Judas  is  called 
Thaddans,  or,  according  to  the  Western  text,  LeblMBOs; 
and  he  was  probably  known  indifferently  as  Judas  or  as  'Diad- 
daeus.  The  exact  significance  of  the  term  Iscariot  is  still  under 
discussion.  Most  commonly  it  is  regarded  as  a  geographical 
term  signifying  *  man  of  Kerioth,'  but  where  Kerioth  was  situ- 
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ated  §8  keenly  canvaased,  some  placing  it  to  the  eaat  of  the  believe  in  obeilience  to  the  will  of  Grod  OS  the  first 

"^te^pSri'v^o-SiS  ^rSSilS' Av?^t'':e*vV4J^S^e  ?*  "J"  duties.    The  Apostl^  wen.  men  who  d^ired 

ApoBtlea  were  related  to  our  Lord,    Many  of  thoee  who  have  to  fulfil  the  demands  of   the  law  of  trOQ.      Iheir 

sought  for  traoes  of  this  relationship  have  been  governed  by  aims  were  high ;  their  morals  were  pare  ;  whatever 


the  Apostles.    But  what  evidence  is  there  to  this  effect?   It  has  Apostles  had  received  more  than  a  common  ednca- 

been  conlectured  that  James  andJohn  were  cousins  of  our  Lord,  xifl       oiu     -«„„«  ^f  tliPir  IcnnwlMlirA  waa  f  hfl.t  fif 

Mary  and  Salome  being  sisters.    This  is  one  possible  intcrpreta-  ^^^^l     f  '^t  '*^^?,  ^^  ^"®   x  *^^<^W^®^S®  ^^  ^"^'^  ^^ 

tion  and  by  no  means  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  well-known  most  Of  their  fellOW-COOntr^en.     liut  they  were 

verse  in  St  John  (198B)  which  mentions  the  women  at  the  cross,  in  no  sense  illiterate.     It  IS  probable  that  all  of 

i!Jll*l!h*?L^«?«'!L''l?^!S^^^  them  could  read  and  write.     Most  if  not  all  of 

outweigh  the  fitness  of  this  interpretation  will  be  answered     ,,  ,      * .    ^^  i  /i«^^i,      rru^z^w^i^A^  i««  i 

variouriy,  yet  a  reader  will  aUow  for  the  posiibiUty  that  James  them  spoke  Aramaic  and  UreCK.      1  heiT  mmds  hacl 

and  John  were  our  Lord's  cousins.   But  if  he  tolerate  this  view  been  quickened  and  nourished  by  the  Services  in 

he  vkiii  reject  without  hesitation  the  opinion  once  so  common,  the  Synagogue.    The  education  that  springs  from 

that  several  of  our  Lord's  brothers  were  among  the  Apostles.  i.u«*JU««*  i,««>«ri«^«^*v*  n^wl  anrl  ^f  man  woo  fkafv^ 

PracticaUy  nothing  can  be  brought  forward  in  support^  this  the  truest  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man  was  theirs. 

h\7)othe8is ;  for  who  can  attach  any  value  to  the  fact  that  three  And  the  dlSCiplme  of  their  daily  lives  had  rendered 

of  the  Apostles  bore  the  same  names  as  three  of  our  Lord's  them  alert,  considerate,  patient,  energetic 

brothers,  when  it  is  knox^-n  that  these  names  were  among  the  rpi      Ar^naflAo  withnni;  AYPAntinn  hAlnncrpH  ixi  tliA 

most  common  In  the  land?    The  statement  made  in  Jn  7«  that  ^  ??  Aposties  WltnouC  exception  Deiongea  W)  tiie 

six  months  before  the  Crucifixion  none  of  our  Lord's  brothera  workmg  classes  as  they  would  be  called  to-day. 

believed  on  Him  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  two  There  was  no  man  oi  rank  or  distinction  or  of 

?;f  !if1-^*;f  °1  '*'!?.'*'?!?  ^P?®?^-   ^^!?^l  ^^  ^^^^  ^  social  consideration  among  tliem.    Four  of  them, 

the  distmction  traced  m  the  Acts  between  the  brothers  of  Jesus  ^  i             ,„^«^  i!„u^«^^«       n««  ^t  4.u»».  «»««  »  «^i 

and  the  Apostles  (1">.    Much  ingenuity  and  labour  have  been  ^e  know,  were  fishermen.     One  of  them  was  a  COl- 

expended  m  the  endeavour  to  prove  that  James  the  son  of  lector  of   taxes.     The  rest  belonged  to  the  same 

AlphsBus  was  a  cousin  of  our  Lord,  his  father  being  a  brother  rank  in  life,  and  followed  similar  occupations.    All 

of  Joseph.    But  the  steps  by  which  this  identification  is  made  ^^  *u««  i,«™  ,„ka4-  ;f  «voo  f^  1ol^n«>  fr^  mo^nf  a^n 

are  numerous  and  aU  o^n  to  challenge,  so  that  no  gain  can  ^f  them  knew  what  it  was  to  labour  tp  maintain 

arise  from  an  examhiation  of  the  questwn.    See  art  BRXTHRiur  themselves ;  they  were  familiar  "With  lite  as  it  pre- 

op  TiiK  Lord.  sents  itself  to  the  great  bodv  of  mankind.    There 

Four  lists  of  the  Apostles  are  contained  in  the  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  Apostles  was  soeci- 

NT,  one  in  each  of  the  Synoptics  and  one  in  the  ally  distinguished  by  intellectual  force.     Tnere 

Acts  (Mt  lO*-*,  Mk  3^**^*,  Lk  6"'",  Ac  1").    A  care-  was  no  man  of  genius  amon^  them  :  no  original 

ful  examination  of  these  lists  shows  that  each  of  thinker ;  no  man  dowered  with  the  ima^ative 

them  consists  of  three  groups  of  quaternions,  and  faculty ;  no  man  of  ^eat  powers  of  organization, 

that  in  each  group  the  same  person  is  mentioned  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  had  an  un- 

first.    The  first  group  contains  the  names  of  Peter,  usually  impressive  or  attractive  personality.     As 

James,  John,  and  Andrew.    The  second  is  made  farascanlfeascertained,  they  were  all  young  men, 

up  of  Philip,  Nathanael,  Thomas,  and  Matthew,  about  the  same  age  as,  or  vounger  than,  our  Lord 

Tne  third  is  formed  of  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  Himself.    No  man  of  middle  life,  no  grey  head  was 

Simon  the  Zealot,  Judas  or  Thaddseus,  and  Judas  included  in  the  circle.    Variety  of  taste,  temper, 

Iscariot.    Is  this  arrangement  due  to  accident,  or  mode  of   life  found  full  expression   among   the 

does  it  rest  on  a  perception  of  the  historical  im-  Apostles.    Noone  was  the  same  as  another.  Their 

portanceof  the  disciples  at  the  time  at  which  it  experience  of  life  had  di£fered.    Their  anticipations 

was  drawn  up  ?    The  places  given  to  Peter  and  of  the  future  differed.    Their  habits  of  thought 

Judas  and  the  contents  of  the  different  groups  and  action  differed.     Perhaps  the  only  common 

suggest  that  there  is  here  an  indication  of  the  view  elements  were  their  piety  and  their  devotion  to 

taKen  of  the  Apostles  in  the  early  Church.    By  Jesus.    Such  then  were  tne  Apostles.    They  were 

whom  the  catalogues  were  framed  is  unknown,  but  pious  men  belonging  to  the  people,  full  of  the  plain 

their  value  as  historical  >\  itnesses  is  great.     They  sense  and  judgment  which  mark  the  common  man  : 

form,  as  it  were,  a  table  of  precedence  dating  from  slow  to  learn,  but  teachable ;  free  from  social  pre- 

the  earliest  times,  and  embodying  the  verdict  it  judices;  untrammelled  by  any  fixed  systems  of 

may  be  of  tlie  Apostles  themselves,  or  at  least  of  thought;  with  keen  eyes  for  character ;  anxious  to 

those  of  them  who  survived  when  they  were  pre-  win  the  favour  of  Jesus. 

pared.     In  all  the  lists  the  name  of  Peter  occupies  ^h^  most  dlsoordantcriticisms  have  been  passedon  the  choice 

the  first  place.     St.  Matthew  (10*)  writes :  *  Now  ©f  the  Apostles,  many  of  these  betraying  a  complete  faflure  to 

the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these  ;  the  pntsp  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  tiie  case.    The  vindication 

first,  Simon.'    In  what  sense  is  this  'first*  to  be  ^'J?®'^?"'!*!^"^^.?*!?  ■?**^Silfc,^t.«i!Sl.^^'iS!^ 

1  .      j.Ti.      •!*.      f      Ail     Xi.xui.T»j.  achievements  of  the  Twelve.    In  Judging  it  is  necessary  to  bear 

understood  ?     It  migllt  refer  to  the  fact  that  Peter  in  mind  the  materials  at  our  Lord's  command  and  the  purposes 

was  the  first  of  the  Apostles  to  be  chosen.     This  is  which  He  had  in  view.    The  man  who  realizes  these  has  no 

perfectly  credible,  but  the  fact  that  the  order  of  difficulty  in  appredating  and  admiring  toe  sawcity  exhibited 

fi.A  «io«T^^o   ;<>   *i*^f    nnif^^^    ;»    ♦!»«  i:«#.fl   «,««.  v>«  by  Jesus.     Here,  too,  he  will  perceive  that  originahty  which 

the  names  is  not  uniform   in   the  lists  may  be  ni^ks  His  entire  Jsareer.    The  twelve  would  nevir  have  chosen 

regarded  as  showing  that  the  memory  of  the  order  one  another.    Had  the  selection  been  left  to  them  individually 

in  which  the  Twelve  were  called  was  not  preserved  o'  to  any  two  or  three  among  them,  the  persons  included  would 

in    thft   riniroh        Tint-    whv   waa   P^f^r   thft   firaf  *"^^«  *>««"  ^'®T  different.    Nobodv  but  Jesus  Himself  would 

11  !i,  Mf     /       *            A\ny   was  reter   tne  .nm  have  acted  m  disregard,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  motives  by 

caiiea  ?    Must  not  an  explanation  of  this  fact  be  which  men  are  constantly  swayed.    No  one  will  suppose  that 

sought  ?     And  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  circum-  our  Lord  had  any  aversion  to  intellect,  wealth,  rank,  genius,  ex- 

stance  that  he  waa  the  foremost  of  the  Apostles,  perience,  in  themselves,  or  that  He  P»^'«'I^^™f"!;e°  Jo 

♦!.«;»  i««^«»    «.K«:«   «.^u««^««*      T>^^^^^  i^    4.ul.  lawyers,  and  tax-collectors  to  priests.    But  He  was  equally  free 

their  leader,  their  spokesman  ?      Pnmacy  in   the  iroi  the  bias  which  leads  so  many  to  believe  that  the  success  of 

sense  of  jurisdiction  or  authority  over  his  fellow-  any  movement  depends  on  its  being  supported  by  the  higher 

*      ~  His  one  test  of  men  was 

He  had  in  view.    The 


Apostles  was  limited. 

position  due  not  to  any  formal  or  official  appoint-  His  primtury  aim  was  to  discover  men  who  could  be  taught  and 

ment,  but  to  the  ardour  and  force  of  his  nature.  trained  to  comprehend  His  character,  aims,  and  labours,  who 

What  kind  of  men  were  the  Apostles  ?    What  S"15l2S?*£i*i!,i"*^  2^^'fJJ^7^^^ 

.,    .      ,  .  I        ..  .  r,         1       i.<i*x  as  to  what  He  said  and  as  to  the  deeds  of  mercy  ana  power 

was  their  character,  education,  social  rank,  ability,  which  He  wrought.    The  defects  and  the  limitations  of  the 

age  ?     The   Apostles  were   in   an   eminent    sense  Apostles  were  far  better  known  to  our  Lord  than  they  are  to  us 

religious  mea    The  tie  which  bound  them  to  Jesus  <>'  *°  ^**.^'^**^    \^^  Hf  ^}^  ^^^  t^iti  °' J?®^  'S** 

«»«-  «  ^^MrrA^^^  ♦;«      1*  ,«^««  :».*wx««:ij»  *^«  «««  ^^*  *ter  all  they  were  the  best  instruments  within  His  reach, 

was  a  religious  tie.     It  was  impossible  for  any  per-  ^heir  faults  of  InteUect,  taste,  manner,  speech,  their  stupidity, 

son  to  become  a  follower  of  Jesus   who  did  not  folly,  their  prejudices  and  prepowessioiiSftheirunbBlancedJttdg- 
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ment  and  intemperate  zeal  were  all  before  His  eyes ;  neverthe* 
U^m  He  summoned  them  to  be  His  Apostles  in  the  confidence 
that  He  could  make  them  become  the  very  men  best  fitted  to 
discharsre  the  duties  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood.  He  had  no  false  anticipations  as  to  the  kind 
of  men  the  Twelve  would  prove ;  He  chose  them  knowing  what 
they  were  and  what  they  would  become. 

The  Apostles  were  ttcclvc  in  number,  Tlie 
number  was  intended  to  be  significant.  Its  im- 
port could  not  liave  been  lost  on  the  Twelve  them- 
selves when  they  were  first  called,  or  on  the  multi- 
tude who  witnessed  their  election.  Our  Lord  was 
evidently  thinking  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Thoueh  t«n  of  the  tribes  had  largely  disapp^u^, 
Israel  still  consisted  ideally  of  twelve  tribes,  and 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  to  all  the 
tribes  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  fitness  of  the 
number  chosen  by  our  Lord.  Tliere  was  one 
Apostle  for  each  tribe.  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked (that  the  employment  of  this  number  was  a 
fresh  claim  on  the  nart  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah. 
His  disciples  would  argue  thus:  Who  but  the 
Messiah  could  venture  to  create  a  body  or  group 
of  twelve  disciples  only?  Nobody  had  done  so 
before,  no  prophet,  not  even  the  Baptist.  Jesus 
then  must  be  tne  Messiah. 

It  has  been  saggesttd  that  the  number  twelve  was,  so  to 
speak,  accidental ;  that  our  Lord  did  not  choose  a  definite  num- 
ber of  disciples,  but  that  He  allowed  all  who  desired  to  do  so  to 
remain  beside  Himself.  The  alleged  choice  of  the  Twelve  is  pro* 
nounced  not  historicaL  They  chose  'our  Lord,  not  He  them. 
The  Twelve  is  but  a  name  for  His  closest  ana  most  devoted 
adherents.  The  only  arignments  advanced  for  this  view  are  the 
silence  of  the  Oospel  of  St.  Matthew  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
Twelve,  and  the  omiasion  of  the  list  of  the  Twelve  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  But  St  Matthew  furnishes  a  list  of  the 
Twelve,  and  therefore  presupposes  their  selection.  He  assumes 
as  self-evident  that  they  haa  Seen  appointed  bv  our  Lord.  St. 
John  not  less  than  St.  Matthew  takes  the  selection  of  the  Twelve 
((J07.7O)  ng  known,  and  even  makes  our  Lord  refer  to  His  ap- 
pointment of  them  (16^^  To  assert  that  the  Twelve  attached 
themselves  to  our  Lord  gradtutlly  and  spontaneously  is  to  mis- 
read the  tenor  of  the  statements  regarding  them. 

The  title  *  Apostle*  and  its  equivalents. — It  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  Twelve  received  from 
our  Lord  the  title  'apostles';  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  title  was  bestowed  when  thev  were 
chosen,  and  its  exact  sense  has  always  oeen  a 
subject  of  debate.  It  will  be  expedient  at  this 
point  to  examine  the  designations  borne  by  the 
Apostles,  because  they  are  not  called  uniformly 
by  one  name. 

The  most  common  of  all  the  appellations  be- 
stowed on  them  in  the  Gospels  is  that  of  dlBoiples. 
This  usage  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  of  the  Synoptics.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  none  of  the  Gospels  are  the  twelve  disciples 
sharply  discriminated  irom  the  other  disciples  of 
our  Lord.  They  are  called  '  the  disciples  of  Jesus,' 
'his  disciples,'  'the  disciples,'  but  the  context 
alone  reveals  whether  the  writer  is  speakinc  of 
a  limited  group  or  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  in 
general. 

A  peculiar  usoce  appears  in  the  Oospel  of  St  John.  There 
the  title  is  applied  to  those  who  first  attached  themselves  to  our 
Lord.  *  The  aisciples'  form  a  body  or  class  by  themselves  long 
before  the  Apostles  are  chosen.  Fit>m  the  narrative  it  looks  as 
if  no  person  oelonged  to  this  group  who  was  not  at  a  later  stage 
incluoed  among  the  Aposties,  but  the  point  is  not  by  any  means 
certain. 

The  adoption  of  the  term  'disciples'  to  denote 
the  followers  of  our  Lord  requires  no  explanation. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  word  indicates  the  rela- 
tion of  a  pupil  to  his  teacher,  and  the  designation 
was  therefore  the  most  natural  and  appropriate 
which  could  be  employed. 

The  Twelve.  Tliis  phrase  explains  itself.  As 
soon  as  our  Lord  had  selected  a  specific  number  of 
persons  for  a  definite  end,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  called  bv  the  number  which 
they  formed.  They  were  twelve,  and  were  accord- 
ingly known  as  'the  Twelve.'  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  proper  to  supply  such  a  substantive 


as  'disciples'  or  '  apostles.'  There  is  authority  in 
the  NT  for  the  use  of  both  of  these  phrases,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  name  first  given  to  this 
inmost  circle  of  our  Lord's  adherents  was  'the 
twelve  disciples'  or  'the  twelve  apostles'  rather 
than  '  the  Twelve.'  A  time  came  when  all  three 
designations  were  current.  St.  Matthew  mentions 
'the  Twelve*  four  times  (10»  26**-»<7).  St.  Mark 
nine  times  (4^  6'  9»  10»  11"  14"-  "•  »• «),  St.  Luke 
six  times  (8^  9^-^^  18«  22»-«),  and  St.  John  four 
times  (6«7.7w.7i  20J*).  St.  Matthew  speaks  four 
times  (10^  IP  2(fi''  26»)  of  'the  twelve  disciples,' 
but  he  stands  alone  in  his  use  of  this  description. 
It  is  wortli  while  to  observe  that  after  the  death 
of  Judas  the  phrase  '  the  Eleven '  was  employed 
precisely  as  '  tlie  Twelve '  had  been.  It  is  found 
absoluteljT  in  Lk  24'* ;  it  is  found  with  the  substan- 
tive 'disciples'  in  Mt  28^^  and  with  the  substan- 
tive '  apostles  *  in  Ac  1*. 

Tlie  word  dTdoroXos  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
Gospels.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  it  is  u.sed  only 
in  its  etymological  sense  of  a  person  sent  forth 
(13^^);  in  the  other  three  Gospels  it  refers  to  the 
twelve  disciples  of  our  Lord.  But  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  it  bears  in  each  of 
these  Gospels.  St.  Matthew  employs  it  once  only 
— in  the  passage  already  quoted:  'The  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles  are  these '  (10*).  This  language 
is  used  to  introduce  the  list  of  the  Apostles,  to- 
gether with  the  charge  addressed  to  tnem.  The 
term  may  be  understood  here  in  either  of  two 
senses:  it  may  designate  the  Twelve  as  sent  out 
on  one  special  mission  of  evangelization,  or  it  may 
bear  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  Christendom 
to-day.  A  decision  between  these  senses  is  hardly 
possiole  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthew's  GospeL  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Here  the 
term  is  employed  twice  (3^^  6^),  and  apparently  in 
both  instances  only  with  regard  to  the  particular 
missionaiy  tour  or  journey  on  which  they  were 
about  to  enter.  The  use  of  the  term  in  St.  Luke 
is  noteworthy.  It  occurs  six  times.  Once  (11^) 
it  is  possibly  used  in  its  etymological  meaning  of 
messenger ;  in  two  other  places  (6*^  9*')  it  may  be 
used  to  designate  the  special  mission  on  which  the 
Twelve  were  first  sent ;  but  in  the  remaining  three 
( 17*  22"  24**^)  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  Twelve 
in  their  capacity  as  the  representatives  of  Jesus, 
the  sense  wnich  it  commonly  bears  in  the  Act^ 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
enter  on  the  history  of  the  word  'aiK)8tle*  in 
Greek.  That  the  word  was  in  use  in  NT  times  in 
its  etymological  sense  of  messenger  is  generally 
allowed.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  NT  itseli. 
Our  Lord,  in  speaking  to  His  cnsciples  on  the 
night  of  the  betrayal,  declared  that  the  person 
sent  (apostle)  b  not  greater  than  he  that  sent  him 
(Jn  13^^).  Again  when  our  Lord  is  designated  in 
He  3^  as  'the  apostle  and  hi^h  priest  of  our 
confession,'  the  reference  is  proDabiy  to  His  own 
description  of  Himself  as  'the  sent  of  God'  (Jn 
17").  There  is  tlien  clear  evidence  that  the  word 
was  current  in  our  Lord's  time  in  its  sense  of 
messenger,  delegate,  envoy.  Wajs  it  also  in  use  in 
a  technical  sense  to  designate  those  who  were 
despatched  from  the  mother  city  by  the  rulers  of 
the  race  on  any  foreign  mission,  especially  such  as 
were  charged  with  collecting  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  temple  service?  (Lightfoot,  Gal.  03).  And  was 
it  this  usage  which  suggested  to  our  Lord  Hb  own 
employment  of  the  term  ?  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  term  was  current  in  this  technical 
sense  before  the  Gospels  were  written.  Besides, 
even  though  it  had  been  in  existence,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  our  Lord  would  have  employed  a  term 
which  had  already  in  the  minds  of  His  hearers 
distinct  associations  of  its  own.  The  absence  of 
such  associations  would  recommend  a  term  to  Him. 
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It  una  tlie  very  Biu]|ilitity  and  diioctness  o[  the 
lexpresaion  'oTJoatle'  which  won  for  it  tlie  fiLvour  of 
onr  Lord.  Tlie  Twelve  were  simply  to  be  His 
liiessengers  or  enroyn.  The  analogy  Detn'ecn  His 
own  case  and  that  of  the  men  He  hud  selected  was 
Blwaj-s  present  to  His  mind.  He  had  been  sent  by 
the  Father :  they  were  to  bo  sent  by  Himself.  A 
technical  term  could  only  liave  eerved  t4i  beuilder 
the  Twelve  and  lendlhem  to  misconceive  the  object 
of  their  mission.  What  was  necessary  for  our 
Lonl's  purpose  was  a  word  which  set  forth  fimply 
nnd  a)illy  ttio  relations  of  tlie  Twelve  to  Himself, 
'  "  T  tfiia  there  was  no  more  suitable  term  than 
The  tena  'apostle'  then 
our  Iiord  by  its  currency  aa 
a  teclmical  cxpres«ion.    Ha  clione  a  (»mmon  word 


and  ailapted  it 

S've  the  most  exprt 
e  had  cliuscn.  and 
able  B.S  the  word  'e 
|>etually  that  tliey  w 


n  puquse.     He  wished 

title  to  the  men  whom 
I  seemed  to  Him  so  suit- 
It  reminded  them  per' 


GompDl  ai  to  odoplLttilA  isEicluinon,  nor 
(31<I  decisivi  on  the  pt^t*    The  tUlx- 

-" •— -nt  nlfke  with  Uie  <low 

rlret  CBlIed, 


ta  llnt'at  St.  .     . 

that  Chv  Apoitlett  w«ro  k  nbiim  wiifj 

Mod  nlUi  the  view  that  this  liUo  wu 

later  (Inlc.    The  other  noiiBlilenUoni  ta  whleh  txiptal  miy  be 

uiBile  tcU  in  oppOHlc  directions.    It  msy  he  uiyHl  that  tho  Inj. 

Iirenlon  letc  on  the  mind  of  ui  onlliAry  revler  b  thut  the 

riDennotlollowthktthlsimpniilonbiniTtcI,  For  it  liinid  in  the 
Muue  oonteit  that  our  Laid  givs  to  Simon  the  nune  Peter,  and 
we  know  thitlhiiimnw  WSJ  given  to  him  long  befoiE  ha  beoime 
Wi  Apmtle.  Thiiprnvee  chut  tlie  nutinienu  tiiHdo  in  connexion 
with  the  ■ppointniHiC  d(  Ihe  Twelve  tnuat  not  be  pre»ed  u  if 
they  referred  to  that  event  eulorively.  Again,  It  may  be  oon- 
tcndrd  with  moFh  propriety  that  then  wu  a  special  fltnee*  in 

linart  lor  a  new  tuk.    The  new  relation  ml^t  well  be  desiK- 

"  "  *  '     fmintedoiit  in  reply  that 

ot  Ihe  Twelve  asd  their 

lew  deiienaUon 

...        lOtually  betnin? 

•iOe  be  nndentaod  apart  from  the  enperleoce 
iUumlnaledT  Ttab  uripinicnt  li  itienEthened 
noti  that  Bt.  Mark  appear?  to  employ  the  term 

oonnexlon  nith  the  mlssionarv  jciiii '  -■-- 

Unitknot  K  much  a  title  helonpfii 


iuUhI  by  a  new  i 


WM  given 
Woura  Ihe 


rtt 


■uggeitlon  that  the  d 


Twelve. 

To  decide  betv 

The  ^nnoii  on  tho  Mount  Is  renrded  hv  many  aa  an  address 
dellvmid  by  Dnr  Lord  when  He  ghoee  the  Twelve.  The  note  ol 
time  In  the  Ooipel  ot  St.  Lulie  OKrlboa  it  to  this  occasion,  and 
there  Is  no  rennm  to  reject  this  tastimony.  Beiida,  It  hoa  the 
trreaceit  Internal  pmlnhillty  In  Ita  favour  The  appoinbnent  ol 
the  Apostles  Innued  an  epoch  in  the  mlnisEry  ol  our  Lord; 
What  uinre  iiatiinil  or  euiUble  Chul  that  lie  should  avail  HJm- 
■ell  of  the  ocnwlon  to  ciplain  nnd  enforce  His  convictions  aa  to 

<lilivenm-e.  The  hearts  ol  the  djsEiplea  were  deeply  moved; 
ttieir  whole  naturea  were  qulokenvd  and  alert  i  why  not  sow 
B«Ed  which  mltcht  allerwards  bear  abundant  Irult!  The  char- 
acter of  the  Senoon  Itaell  is  anotber  ugumcnt  conArmlng'  thli 
conclusion.  It  ia  didactic  rather  than  hortatory.  Itexpouniis 
truth  rather  than  pntdalma  thn  mercy  ol  God.  finally,  there  ia 
nnthinjf  in  theBennonwhichconfliiitawith  tiliaot^nion.    It  may 

Uounl  was  spoken  In  coaneilon  with  tbe  call  ot  the  TK-elve. 
Uany«Tilcis|[a(urU»rand  contend  that  it  waa  spoken  to  them 
lirlnciiially  or  eiclualtelj-.  But  this  eidnian  is  at  variance  with 
the  itatcnienu  of  the  Oospels  ot  St.  tutchew  and  Bt  Luke,  and 
ia  not  requited  by  the  content!  ol  the  Sennon.  The  truths  it 
Ainnoanra  were  not  Intended  for  the  Tnelve  alone ;  why  then 
aUnuld  they  not  have  been  heanl  bv  all  the  disdplea/  This 
result  Is  in  no  way  Ineonslstent  with  Ihe  opinion  that  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount  formed,  aa  It  were,  a  special  charge  to 
the  Twelve  in  view  ol  the  new  position  which  tEey  were  honcc- 
tnrward  to  occupy.  It  is  not  DCcnaaTy  for  our  uurpoae  lo  dis- 
cuss the  limits  of  llie  Senuun  or  dn  more  than  lunilih  a  brief 
account  ol  ita  leaching.  Our  Lonl  wished  Bis  Mlowers  to 
understand  the  lueonlng  of  righteousne^;  in  bnniw  what.  ih» 
will  ol  Uod  mlly  "■- ■ — 


mllv  ws 
obtain  His  approval.    Thu 


ibjeec  o(  the  addraa  then  is  the 
ot  blnainga  pRinouuced  on  tboee  who  pcnesa 


>n  ol  ChriiUana  as  a 


irLord  prnreeds  to  contrast  the  perfect  requiremen 

1  ^~i  -.  ■— Jetstood  by  Hinuelt  with  the  renuin 

ined  In  the  OT  or  aa  auictioned  by  t 

istntea  the  true  natureol  sJnisglvlDg 

devotion  to  the  will  of  Ood.    Bee  Si 

~      HosUng^  DB,  ExU  VoL  1  If. 

— "■  inatnictive  had  ajiy  record  of  the 

ies  by  this  Sermon  Deenweaerred. 

surpriae  must  have  equaUedttadr  adioltMlon.   The  severe 


that  Lawaa' 
alter  which  I 
and  prayer,. 

lid  have  beer 


effect  produced  on  Uie  AposUes  by 
■n„i 1 [  h»„  BquaUed  t 


euotly  ms 
inner  ate  wi 


«rpretationB.  the  apparent  paradaie*,  must  have  astontohed 
d  perplexed  them.  It  Is  ddng  them  no  injustice  to  say  that 
ich  it  contained  wu  beyond  their  oomprehenslon.  Thn'  may 
ve  seen  that  the  qualities  required  ot  them  were  embodied  in 
r  Lord's  own  life,  and  that  the  temper  ol  the  Beatitude*  waa 
iipar.  They  may  have  lelt  that  the  sphere  ot  the 
lot  IcH  woperly  the  sphere  of  law  than  that  ol 
iduct.    They  may  have  disceraed  that  the  true 

BeatnesB  of  man  is  to  live  not  merely  as  Ood  enjoins,  but  u  Ood 
buHlfUves.  ButtheyoouhlhardlygnspwhatourLonliaoant 
by  the  lulBlment  of  the  Law.  A  MtUmeut  which  waa  at  the 
same  lime  an  aboiilion  wu  a  mystery  to,  them.    Nor  would  (hey 

a  Ood ;  the  one  supreme  rule  ol  duty 
I  love  Ufa  ana  man.  The  paiadottca)  etpreniDn*,  too, 
fl  aa  puxillng  to  them  as  they  have  proved  to  thouaanda 
rin«.  In  their  discUBdon! 
inn.  hut  these  would  sooi 
perfectly  literal  obedieac 
pnctlcuile. 

4.  Training  pf  the  Apostles.— ¥xota  tho  call  of 
the  Apostles  the  mission  of  our  Lord  wau  more  a 
mission  to  them  than  to  His  fellow-coimtrymen  at 
larye.  He  had  wait«d  until  tho  time  that  a  projier 
selection  from  His  disciples  could  be  made :  now 
that  tbe  choice  had  taken  place  He  devoted  Him- 
self to  their  instruction  and  training.  The  Apostles 
were  to  accompany  Jesus  from  place  to  place;  tiiey 
were  to  be  with  Him  continimlly.  This  implied 
the  relinqnishment  of  their  means  of  living.  It 
wdiS  not  possible  for  them  to  continne  at  their 
occupations  and  be  Apostles  of  Jesns.  Thesaccihce 
made  by  each  ApoHtle  in  obeying  the  summons  to 
apo8tlei<hiii  has  seldom  been  adequately  appreci- 
ated. In  some  instances  the  property  left  or 
Boldj  tlie  income  abandoned,  mi^hl  not  be  great 
intnnsicalty,  but  a  man's  alt  is  great  to  him, 
hence  the  moral  conrace  needed  of  every  Apostle 
waa  not  alight.  How  Mien  were  their  wants  sup- 
plied? Whence  did  they  obtain  money  to  meet 
their  daily  expenses!  'Hie  arrangement  followed 
was  probably  devised  by  our  Lord,  and  formed  one 
of  the  earliest  lesiionB  He  intended  them  to  iiiBst«r. 
In  a  sense  this  first  lesson  ix  the  snpreme  and  even 
the  sole  lesson  which  He  sought  to  teach,  that  of 
absoluW  reliance  on  Himself  for  everything.  Trust 
in  the  Father,  trust  in  Himself,  was  the  lesson 
which  Jesus  sought  to  inculcate  at  all  times.  The 
Twelve  and  our  Lord  formed,  as  it  were,  a  sincle 
household,  of  which  He  waa  the  head.  He  presided 
'  ''  leals,  He  gave  directions  a"  ' 

The  cost  of  their  mainteni 
omou  purse.     One  of  the  Twelve 

...  .    _ of  the  company  (Jn  13").     The 

food  needed  waa  either  carried  with  them,  or  pur- 
cliased,  or  [iruvided  by  the  hospitality  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  East.  The  company  could  not 
only  supply  their  own  wants,  but  could  minister  to 
those  of  the  puoT(Jn  13^).  Thesourcesfrom  which 
their  supplies  were  drawn  were  doubtless  various. 
Some  among  them  had  had  or  still  had  property, 
and  the  prooeods,  contributed  to  the  common  stock, 
helped  to  defray  Ihe  charges  of  each  day.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  presents  were  made  to  our 
Xiord  and  the  company  from  time  to  time  by  grate- 
ful friends  and  neighbours.  But  the  principal 
source  seems  to  have  been  the  generosity  of  several 
women  who  Bccom|>Bnied  them  on  soiue  of  their 
juumeys,  and  placed  their  means  and  services  at 
the  command  of  utir  Lord.  The  names  of  some  of 
these  women  have  been  preserved  in  a  most  in- 
stmctive  passage  in  tit,  Luke's  Gospel  (S** '},  which 
is  the  cliii'f  autliority  on  the  subject  under  con- 
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sideration.  Among  these  are  mentioned  Mary  of 
Magdala,  Joanna  (possibly  a  wide  w  whose  husband 
had  been  a  steward  of  Herod  Antipas),  and  Susanna. 
It  is  evident  from  St.  Luke's  statement  that  the 
number  of  such  women  was  large,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably owing  to  their  generosity  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Twelve  were  able  to  devote  themselves  untroubled 
and  untrammelled  to  their  task.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  kind  of  life  lived  by  the  Twelve  was  itself  a 
practical  illustration  of  some  of  the  cardinal  lessons 
which  Jesus  desired  to  teach.  The  subordinate 
value  of  earthly  possessions  could  not  have  been 
more  effectively  taught  than  by  the  life  of  depend- 
ence on  the  liberality  of  others.  Their  journeys, 
too,  from  place  to  place  had  also  their  value.  Tliey 
were  stimulated  by  new  scenes  and  new  persons ; 
new  conditions  had  to  be  faced,  new  duties  per- 
formed. They  had  leisure  to  ponder  on  what  was 
said  to  them ;  they  were  not  distracted  from  the 
^reat  work  of  their  life,  the  knowledge  of  their 
Master.  This  was  their  duty,  and  it  became  their 
glory.  For  in  understanding  Him  they  came  to 
resemble  Him.  The  education  of  the  Twelve,  the 
transformation  of  them  from  the  men  they  were 
into  the  men  they  became,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  Lord's  achievements.  The  Apostles  were  to 
be  our  Lord's  witnesses,  but  the  witnessing  of 
which  He  thought  demanded  insight,  sympathy, 
courage,  self-command,  tolerance,  patience,  charity. 
It  was  inseparable  from  the  highest  moral  endow- 
ments. It  involved  great  receptive  and  assimilative 
power,  issuing  in  vigorous  ana  unceasing  obedience 
and  service. 

In  order  that  the  Apostles  might  become  His 
witnesses,  our  Lord  made  use  of  three  principal 
agencies :  (a)  His  personality,  (b)  His  miracles,  and 
(c)  His  teacliin<^. 

{a)  To  be  with  Jesus  was  in  itself  the  best  of  all 
education  and  training.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  Apostles  were  chosen  to  be  with  Him 
habitually.  A  complete  knowledge  of  Him  could 
be  attained  only  in  this  way.  For  knowledge  is 
acquired  insensibly  not  less  than  sensibly,  and  tlie 
A  fKOstles  learned  much  regarding  Jesus  when  it  never 
struck  them  that  they  were  doing  so.  Gradually 
His  influence  told  on  them.  His  ideals,  motives, 
ends  became  clear  to  them.  His  manners,  looks, 
tones,  words,  ways  became  their  inspiration  and 
guide.  They  felt  what  goodness,  truth,  duty  were. 
Above  all,  they  came  to  know  God  as  the  Father. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  serious  error  to  hold  that 
the  Twelve  from  the  first  moment  of  their  selection 
appreciated  the  true  grandeur  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
On  the  contrary,  that  life  must  often  have  pre- 
sented to  them  a  problem  of  no  little  difficulty. 
It  was  not  the  type  of  life  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  specifically  religious,  still 
less  as  embodying  religion  in  its  perfection  and 
integrity.  It  is  probable  that  those  of  the  Apostles 
who  haci  been  disciples  of  the  Baptist  were  at  first 
more  impressed  by  his  austere  and  solitary  life 
than  by  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  was  substantially 
that  of  ordinary  men.  He  ate  and  drank  as  they 
did.  He  dressed  like  them.  He  moved  freely 
among  them.  He  never  sought  to  protect  Himself 
from  the  approach  of  men,  but  on  the  contrary  in- 
vited them  to  draw  near.  Nothing  in  His  bearing 
or  speech  betrayed  that  He  regarded  Himself  as 
standing  on  a  different  plane  from  other  men,  or 
that  He  expected  them  U>  treat  Him  as  belonging 
to  a  different  order  of  existence.  He  was  simple, 
genial,  affable,  accessible.  His  mode  of  life,  too, 
viewed  as  religious,  must  have  fill^  them  with 
surprise.  He  had  no  fixed  hours  or  forms  of 
prayer.  His  approach  to  the  Father  was  the  ex- 
pression of  His  habitual  reverence,  adoration,  and 
trust,  but  it  was  not  determined,  much  less  fettered, 
by  rule.    He  prayed  as  He  was  moved  to  pray. 


Again,  He  departed  from  a  usa^^e  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  piety  of  the  time. 
He  declined  to  fast  Not  only  liad  He  no  regular 
fast  days,  He  neither  fasted  Himself  nor  did  He 
inculcate  the  observance  on  them.  Another  respect 
in  which  He  deviated  widely  from  the  religious 
practices  of  His  time  was  Bis  disregard  of  cere- 
monial ablutions.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
rules  affecting  ritual  punty.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  He  violated  the  usages  of  His  nation  as  to 
foods,  but  His  attitude  towards  these  showed 
that  He  attached  no  value  to  them.  Even  that 
rite  which  was  fundamental  and  distinctive,  the 
pledge  of  salvation  because  the  assurance  of  being 
a  member  of  the  covenant,  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
was  unnoticed  in  His  teaching.  In  yet  another 
and  hardly  less  important  respect  our  Lord's  life 
was  largely  different  from  the  accepted  type  of 
sanctity.  The  Sabbath,  like  circumcision,  was 
one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  Judaism,  and  the 
teachers  of  our  Lonl's  age  and  of  preceding 
generations  had  framed  a  c^e  of  rules  to  protect 
it  from  desecration.  These  He  trampled  under 
foot.  Tlie  endless  regulations  intended  to  stop 
the  performance  of  any  work  whatever  on  that 
day  He  brushed  aside  as  at  variance  with  the  true 
end  of  the  Sabbath  institution.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  Sabbath,  esteeming  it  to  be  one  of  God's  b^t 
gifts  to  man,  but  He  was  everywhere  denounced 
as  a  Sabbath-breaker  by  those  who  regarded 
themselves  as  the  interpreters  of  the  law  ( Jn  5^*). 
Even  in  the  matter  of  almsgiving  He  was  not  as 
the  men  who  professed  to  l^  specially  religious. 
He  was  beneficent  in  the  highest  degree,  but  He 
followed  no  systematic  rules. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  tenor  of  our  Lord's 
life  must  have  formed  a  problem  of  no  little  com- 
plexity to  the  Twelve  during  the  first  stages  of 
their  apprenticeship.  Was  this  life — so  simple,  so 
natural— a  truly  religious  life  ?  Was  the  religious 
life  bright,  sunny,  cheerful,  full  of  hope  and  joy  ? 
Was  this  life  of  simple  trust  in  the  Father  and  of 
obedience  to  His  will  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
common  duties  of  life— was  this  religion?  Nor 
was  the  perplexity  of  the  Apostles  lessened  by 
the  classes  with  which  our  Lord  preferred  to 
associate.  He  addressed  Himself  to  the  sick,  the 
poor,  and  the  outcast.  The  solicitude  of  Jesus  for 
the  least  necessitous  of  these  classes  was  a  difficulty 
to  some  of  them,  but  their  surprise  rose  to  the 
height  when  they  saw  Him  mix  freely  with  those 
under  a  social  ban. 

Doubtless  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles  were  opened 
gradually.  They  came  to  perceive,  as  we  do 
to-day,  that  the  life  spent  by  their  Master  was 
the  typical  life  of  man.  Its  likeness  to  the 
common  life  of  men  is  its  glory.  For  by  it  the 
common  life  which  all  must  live  is  transfigured 
and  made  the  ideal  life  of  men.  Its  freedom  from 
rule  is  discerned  to  be  the  reason  why  it  is  capable 
of  becoming  the  model  of  all  lives  without  excep- 
tion. For  that  freedom  teaches  men  that  true 
religion  creates  its  own  forms,  while  its  essence 
of  trust  in  God  and  devotion  to  His  will  remains 
unalterable.  The  s^iiipathy  which  He  exhibited 
for  all  classes  was  a  revelation  of  the  truth  that 
He  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

(b)  Perhaps  nothing  inipressed  our  Lord's  dis- 
ciples more  when  they  first  became  acquainted 
with  Him  than  His  miracles.  The  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  work  miracles  seems  to 
have  been  general.  The  Gospels  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  common  people  anticipated  that 
works  of  a  most  marvellous  description  would  be 
performed  by  the  Messiah.  The  nature  of  these 
works  was  undefined,  but  they  transcended  the 
ordinary  endowments  of  man.  The  Twelve  then 
may  have  felt  little  surprise  when  they  saw  their 
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Lord  perform  miracles,  but  every  new  miracle 
would  serve  to  strengthen  their  conviction  of  His 
title  to  be  the  Measian.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  they  were  prepared  for  the  kind  of  miracles 
which  He  worked.  None  of  them  could  have  fore- 
told that  the  Messiah  would  confine  Himself  in 
great  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  miraculous 
cures  of  body  and  mind ;  that  He  would  spend 
many  hours  on  many  days  in  healing  sickness  and 
in  expelling  demons.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
as  unexpected  as  His  mode  of  life.  The  Apostles 
were  dreaming  of  miracles  of  judgment  at  the  very 
hour  when  He  was  performing  miracles  of  mercy. 
Even  the  miracles  over  nature  were  not  those  of 
which  they  naturally  thought. 

The  Apostles  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  range 
of  tlie  power  wielded  by  their  Master  and  be  filled 
with  amazement.  No  disease  could  withstand  His 
word  or  touch.  The  very  demons  yielded  to  His 
sway.  Death  itself  was  powerless  before  Him.  It 
is  important  to  notice  that  some  of  the  miracles 
were  performed  before  the  Apostles  only.  The 
miracles  in  which  the  Apostles  as  a  whole  or  some 
of  them  were  specially  concerned  are  these :  the 
Miraculous  Draught  or  Fishes  recorded  by  St.  Luke 
(5»-7),  the  Stilling  of  the  Storm  (Mk  4»),  the  Walk- 
ing  on  tlie  Sea  (6^,  Jn  6^*),  the  Stater  in  the 
Fish's  Mouth  (Mt  17^),  the  Cursing  of  the  Fig-tree 
(Mk  11**),  and  the  Second  Miraculous  Draugiit  of 
Fishes  (Jn  21").  These  signs  had  a  peculiar  value 
for  the  Twelve.  They  were  proofs  of  knowledge 
and  of  power  fitted  to  promote  faith  and  to 
enforce  truth.  There  is  a  fitness  in  the  circum- 
stance that  most  of  the  miracles  on  nature  were 
wrought  before  or  on  behalf  of  the  Apostles. 
For  they  more  than  others  were  prepared  to 
embrace  the  trntli  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord  of 
nature.  It  was  indispensable  that  they  should 
be  taught  this  fact,  and  how  could  it  have 
been  better  illiistrated  than  by  the  miracles 
wrought  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee?  What  a  revela- 
tion of  the  knowledge  or  power  of  Jesus ;  what  a 
prophecy  of  the  success  of  the  new  vocation  to 
which  they  were  summoned,  was  the  first  draught 
of  fishes !  What  a  lesson  concerning  the  might  of 
Jesus  was  contained  in  the  instant  obedience  of 
the  raging  waves  and  winds  to  His  command  ! 
What  a  fresh  disclosure  of  His  power  was  His 
walking  towards  them  on  the  sea  as  they  toiled  to 
make  the  western  sliore  of  the  lake !  What  in- 
struction to  Peter  and  to  the  rest  wlien  Peter  first 
succeeded  in  imitating  his  Master's  walking  on  the 
water  and  then  began  to  sink  !  How  fraught  with 
suggestions  to  Peter  the  coin  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  fish  which  came  to  his  hook  as  he 
lowered  it  into  the  lake !  What  confirmation  of 
all  that  they  had  learned  was  found  in  the  second 
draught  of  fishes,  that  after  the  Resurrection  ! 
The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  occupies  a  place  by 
itself  among  our  Lord's  miracles,  but  the  lesson  it 
teaches  is  most  weighty.  A  miracle  of  judgment  is 
as  suitable  as  a  parable  of  judgment.  The  lesson 
of  the  need  of  correspondence  oetween  profession 
and  practice  could  not  have  been  more  impressively 
taught  than  by  the  fate  of  the  fig-tree. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  numl)er  and  variety 
of  tlie  miracles  witnessed  by  the  AiK>stles  enhanced 
their  conception  of  our  Lord's  person  and  powers. 
Perliaps,  too,  they  discerned,  even  if  imperfectly, 
what  IS  so  clear  to  us  to-day,  that  the  miracles 
were  indeeil  what  He  called  them,  signs :  manifes- 
tations of  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  king- 
dom which  He  had  come  to  set  up.  The  boundless 
sympathy  and  compassion  of  tueir  Master  must 
have  struck  them  ;  His  life  not  less  than  His  teach- 
ing was  mercy  and  service.  His  works  of  mercy 
were  the  living  embodiment  of  the  principles  of 
mercy  He  inculcated.    He  healed  all  who  sought 


His  aid,  making  no  inquiry  into  their  past,  their 
station,  their  ^f  ts,  but  caring  only  for  their  needs. 
It  was  impNOssible  for  the  Apostles  not  to  discover 
that  the  miracles  they  beheld  with  such  frenuency 
were  signs  of  the  grace  and  love  of  the  Father 
speaking  to  men  through  Jesus. 

As  the  Apostles  saw  the  miracles  and  heard 
what  Jesus  said  respecting  them,  did  they  form  a 
just  conception  of  their  nature  and  nmction? 
Were  they  able  to  compare  them  with  the  por- 
tents for  which  they  had  at  one  time  longed  ?  Did 
they  perceive  the  relation  of  the  signs  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  ?  Did  they  discern  that  the  signs 
could  be  fully  understood  only  through  His  char- 
acter ?  Did  they  recognize  that  the  character  and 
words  of  Jesus  were  greater  than  His  signs,  but 
that  these  were,  nevertheless  such  as  to  convince 
every  impartial  judge  that  His  mission  was  of 
God  ?  They  knew  that  Jesus  never  regarded  His 
miracles  as  the  chief  evidence  for  the  validity  of 
His  claims;  the^  were  neither  His  sole  nor  His 
principal  credentials  ;  they  were  rather  a  part  and 
element  of  His  message  and  His  work.  Did  they 
see  clearly  that  the  evidential  value  of  the  miracles 
did  not  consist  in  their  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished order  of  nature,  in  their  capacity  as  mar- 
vels, but  in  their  congruity  with  the  character  and 
aims  of  Jesus,  and  as  illustrations  of  His  spirit 
and  ways?  We  would  gladly  learn  whether  the 
Apostles  ever  reflected  on  tne  use  made  by  our 
Lord  of  His  miraculous  endowments.  Believing 
in  Him  as  the  Lord  of  nature  and  of  life,  aware 
that  He  had  unnumbered  forces  at  His  command, 
were  they  surprised  that  He  never  employed  His 

Sowers  to  promote  His  advantage  or  to  defend  His 
isciples  or  Himself  from  injustice  and  violence? 
Whence  this  self -repression  ?  Why  was  the  sphere 
of  the  miraculous  so  strictly  limited  ?  Why  were 
none  of  the  miracles  of  a  character  to  dazzle, 
compel,  overwhelm?  Why  did  Jesus  refuse  so 
often  the  request  for  a  sign,  and  especially  for  a 
sign  from  heaven?  Why  was  the  thaumaturgic 
element  wholly  absent  from  His  works?  The  fact 
that  our  Lord  observed  a  peculiar  temperance  in 
the  employment  of  His  miraculous  gifts  must  have 
imprinted  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  significance  of  the  fact 
became  more  and  more  obvious  as  their  experience 
widened.  Even  before  the  Crucifixion  they  may 
have  discerned  that  this  self-restraint  was  in  full 
harmony  with  His  attitude  towards  the  world,  and 
only  the  corollary  of  His  conception  of  the  King- 
dom.   See,  further,  art.  Miracles. 

(c)  From  the  first,  the  disciples  had  regarded 
Jesus  as  a  teacher ^  and  whatever  more  He  became 
to  them  as  their  intercourse  with  Him  deepened,  a 
teacher  He  remained  to  the  end.  Or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  from  being  a  teacher  He  became 
th€  Teacher ;  and  the  greatest  of  teachers,  measured 
bv  any  proper  standard.  He  certainly  was  and 
abides.  The  substance  of  His  teaching  is  the 
truest,  wisest,  and  best  on  the  loftiest  and 
weightiest  of  all  topics — topics  as  to  which  all 
teacliers  before  Him  were  as  men  groping  in  the 
dark.  He  and  He  alone  speaks  with  the  confidence 
of  personal  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of  God 
and  His  relations  to  man.  It  is  sufiicient  for  our 
present  puriK>se  to  refer  to  the  naturalness,  the 
ease,  the  familiarity  with  which  Jesus  spoke  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  of  God;  the  character  and 
intentions  of  the  Father ;  the  righteousness  He 
recjuires ;  the  conditions  on  which  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom  depends ;  its  history  and  its  final  issues ; 
the  testimony  borne  by  Jesus  to  Himself ;  the  place 
He  assigns  to  His  person  and  work.  Never  man  so 
sjiake  (Jn  7^).  Vet  He  speaks  what  He  knows, 
and  testifies  of  what  He  has  seen  (Jn  3^^).  Here,  if 
anywhere,  the  entire  religious  experience  of  man- 
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kind  affirms  the  tnitli  of  the  witness  He  bore. 
His  messa<re  authenticates  itself  ;  it  bears  the  seal 
of  its  Divine  origin  upon  it.  Such  views  never 
sprang  up  vrithin  the  mind  of  man ;  they  descended 
out  ofheaven  from  God. 

And  this  teaching  was  conveyed  to  the  disciples 
and  to  the  people  according  to  definite  metliods 
and  in  language  which  forms  an  epoch  in  human 
siKjech.  It  is  unlikely  that  our  Lord  ever  reflected 
on  the  problems  which  form  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  or  that  He  ever  laid  down  rules  for  His 
own  guidance ;  but  the  essence  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  writings  of  the  great  educators  is  embodied 
in  HIh  practice.  Let  a  reader  come  to  the  (vosi>els 
full  of  what  he  has  learned  regarding  education 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  their  successors,  ami 
he  can  perceive  without  difficulty,  in  tlie  relations 
between  our  I-iord  and  the  Ajwstles;  in  His  attitude 
towards  them  ;  in  His  modes  of  stimulating,  en- 
larging, and  enriching  their  minds;  in  His  tact, 
patience,  and  wisdom, — the  signs  of  skill  which  is 
meomimrable  because  so  snontaneous,  so  flexible, 
and  so  fertile  of  resource,  rf ever  for  a  moment  did 
He  lose  siglit  of  His  object,  to  qualify  the  Aijostles 
to  be  His  witnesses  and  representatives ;  but  He 
did  not  dwell  on  that  purpose.  He  was  aware 
that  the  power  of  personality  is  the  strongest  and 
most  penetrating  of  all  forces,  and  accordingly  He 
separated  the  AiK)8tles  more  and  more,  as  the  days 
went  by,  from  their  familiar  scenes  and  laboui's,  m 
order  that  they  might,  because  of  their  complete 
intimacy  with  Him,  breathe  His  spirit  and  sliare 
in  His  aims.  They  were  ennobled,  as  it  were, 
despito  themselves.  New  ideals  and  motives  took 
possession  of  them.  He  was  so  constantly  before 
their  eyes,  so  continually  the  subject  of   their 

rch,  so  much  the  centre  of  their  interests  and 
goal  of  their  hopes,  that  they  grew  into  His 
image.  Not  less  evident  was  His  desire  that  the 
Apostles  should  not  be  mere  echoes  of  Himself,  but 
men  of  originality,  courage,  and  resource.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  He  delivered  no  systematic 
instruction  ;  that  He  caused  nothing  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory;  that  He  did  not  store  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  with  rules,  lists  of  duties, 
tables  of  the  forbidden  and  the  permissible.  Hence 
He  gave  no  dogmas  in  fixed  shape  even  on  the 
greatest  of  all  subjects.  Hence,  t(K>,  He  furnished 
no  directory  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  hours  to  be  employed  in 
devotion  or  the  words  to  be  used,  or  to  determine 
the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
Again,  He  taught  only  as  His  disciples  were  able 
to  receive.  Not  that  He  never  went  beyond  their 
capacity.  This  He  frequently  did,  and  of  set  pur- 
pose. But  He  observed  an  order  in  what  He  said. 
The  most  obvious  illustration  of  this  fact  is  His 
teaching  regarding  His  person.  He  did  not  beinn 
to  tell  at  once  who  He  was,  nor  did  He  open  His 
lips  as  to  His  death  until  He  had  evoked  from 
Peter*s  lips  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Twelve  the 
confession  that  He  was  the  Messiali  (Mk  S'^, 
Mt  16",  Lk  9=»).  It  is  expressly  stated  that  He 
kept  back  much  from  His  disciples,  leaving  them 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Spirit,  because  they 
were  unprepared  to  receive  what  He  had  to  com- 
municate (Jn  16^).  If  He  spoke  of  what  they  did 
not  comprehend  at  once,  it  was  either  that  their 
intellects  might  be  quickened  or  that  they  might 
treasure  in  their  memories  the  truth  mentioned,  in 
view  of  their  future  experience.  His  references 
to  His  death  had  as  their  chief  aim  to  render  the 
Apostles  certain  of  the  fact  and,  above  all,  that  it 
was  foreknown  ^y  Him.  Nor  was  He  impatient 
for  results.  He  never  forced  growth.  He  knew 
that  to  build  durably  is  to  build  slowly ;  and  so 
He  bore  with  ignorance,  with  misapprehension, 
with   imperfect   views,  with  partial   and   hasty 


inferences,  knowing  that  these  would  be  corrected 
by  the  discipline  of  experience.  Ho  sought 
especially  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  His 
disciples,  and  to  unfold  the  characteristic  endow- 
ments of  each.  None  of  them  was  to  be  other 
than  himself.  No  one  was  to  be  a  model  for  the 
rest.  He  knew  each  so  well  that  He  could  play  on 
him  as  on  an  instrument,  but  this  knowledge  He 
used  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  disciple. 
The  manifestation  of  personal  character,  the  per- 
sonal  discernment  of  truth,  the  exhibition  of 
personal  sympathy,  appreciation,  reverence,  devo- 
tion, love,  filled  mm  with  delight. 

The  Gospels  show  on  every  page  that  our  Lord 
encouragea  the  disciples  to  ask  Him  questions. 
Whatever  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  their 
minds  they  were  free  to  place  before  Him.  This 
they  did  so  constantly  that  the  habit  must  have 
been  created  by  our  Lord.  How  large  a  portion 
of  the  Gosi>eIs  is  occupied  with  the  questions  and 
remarks  ot  the  Apostles  !  It  is  to  these  questions 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  explanation  of  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  (Mk  4^®).  The  same  is  true 
of  His  teaching  regarding  defilement  (Mt  15^'). 
How  much  we  owe  to  Peter's  questions — *How 
often  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive 
him  ?  *  (Mt  18-M  ;  *  What  shall  we  have  therefore  ?  * 
(Mt  1^).  But  perhaps  the  finest  illustration  of 
the  relations  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  in  thin 
connexion  is  the  intercourse  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal.  No  passage  in  the  Gros)>els  is  so  in- 
structive as  to  the  readiness  of  the  disciples  to 
break  in  by  questions  on  what  our  Lord  was  say- 
ing, and  the  skill  with  which  He  availed  Himself 
of  these  questions  to  open  to  them  His  deepest 
thoughts  and  purposes  (Jn  IS"^*). 

The  resources  of  human  speech  have  been  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  describe  the  grace  and  power  of 
the  language  of  Jesus,  and  vet  the  result  is  felt  to 
be  inadequate.  Did  the  Apostles  recognize  the 
originality,  the  strength,  the  nexibility,  the  charm, 
the  aptness,  the  simplicity,  the  depth  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  ?  We  cannot  teU  ;  it  may  have  been  that 
their  apprehension  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
His  language  was  much  less  than  ours,  but  even 
they  must  have  felt  a  strange  thrill  as  they  heard 
the  most  sublime  of  all  truths  clothed  in  terms 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  every  day 
of  their  lives.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  have 
religion  speak  the  tongue  of  the  home,  the  work- 
shop, and  the  street.  Then,  too,  the  illustrations 
which  He  used  !  The  whole  life  of  the  ordinary 
man  was  laid  under  tribute  to  illustrate  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  furniture  of  his  home,  his  food, 
his  clothing,  his  work,  liLs  intercourse  with  his 
fellows  were  made  the  symbol  and  the  vesture  of 
heavenly  truths.  Earth  shone  in  the  light  of 
heaven.  One  form  of  speech  is  specially  identified 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus — the  parable.  The 
parable  may  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  Jesus. 
The  parables  of  the  OT,  and  those  found  in  Jewish 
writings,  hardly  deserve  mention  in  this  respect. 
Nor  did  Jesus  teach  in  parables  because  the  lan- 
guaj^e  of  parable  is  the  language  of  the  East.  He 
devised  the  parable  to  meet  tne  requirements  of 
His  hearers.  The  parable  is  His  own  workman- 
ship, the  product  of  His  mind  and  heart.  The 
parables  of  Jesus  are  unique  alike  in  literature 
and  religion,  and  are  as  distinctive  of  Him  as  the 
miracles. 

An  ordinaiy  r^uler  of  the  Ooepels  is  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  use  of  parables.  But  this  o))inion  is  erroneous. 
No  parables  marked  the  opening  of  the  ministry.  The  first  use 
of  the  parable  is  noticed  at  length.  To  the  question  why  Jesus 
finally  adopted  the  parable  most  men  would  reply— to  attract,  to 
interest,  to  stimulate,  to  find  the  readiest  and  most  direct  access 
to  the  mind  for  truth  and  duty.  But  when  the  Gospels  are  cun* 
suited  they  give  an  answer  altogether  different.  They  tell  tliat 
our  Lord,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  afflrmed  that  He 
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The  extent  to  which  the  parRibleawere  addressed 
to  the  Twelve  has  scanwly  received  odequate  recog- 
nition. Indeed  the  parables  are  seldoni  spoken  of 
in  connexiun  with  the  education  of  the  Twelve. 
Yet  une-third  of  them  were,  to  all  appearance, 
directed  to  tlie  Apostles  exclusively.  These  cover 
the  period  from  the  time  when  our  Lord  first  began 
to  speak  in  parables  till  His  deat)i.  The  ten 
paraoles  beloDi,'iDU  to  this  class,  following  the 
order  first  of  St.  Matthew  and  then  of  St.  Lake, 
are :  the  Hidden  Treasure,  the  Pearl,  the  Drag-net, 
the  Unmerciful  Servant,  the  l..abonrer8  in  the  Vine- 
vard,  the  Ten  Virr^ins,  the  Talents,  the  Friend  at 
Midnight,  the  Unprofitable  Servant,  the  Unjast 
Judge.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  these  parables 
shows  that  the  lessons  they  teach  were  those  our 
Lord  was  most  anxious  that  His  disciples  should 
learn.  The  measureless  value  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  certainty  of  a  final  severance  between  the 
evil  and  the  good,  the  necessity  of  a  forgiving  dis- 
position, the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  future 
recompense,  the  obligation  of  watchfulness,  the 
reward  of  perseverance  in  grayer,  the  truth  that 
no  men  liave  claims  of  nient  on  God,  are  the  sub- 
jects with  whtcli  these  parables  deal,  and  these 
subjects  were  constantly  in  the  heart  and  on  the 
lips  of  our  Lord.  A  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on 
all  these  topics  by  the  parables.  The  truth  was 
now  clearer,  more  comprehensible,  more  afiecting. 

Is  it  possilde  to  discover  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  Twelve  listened  to  the  parables?  Per- 
haps they  were  too  plain  men  to  perceive  their 
exquisite  naturalness  and  beauty.  In  all  their 
discussions  concerning  them  not  a  wonl  may  have 
been  spoken  in  praise  of  that  perfect  felicity  which 
secnres  for  them  an  unequallM  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  But  they  would  at  least  per- 
ceive their  appropriateness.  How  they  must  have 
lived  in  their  memories  and  illnroinated  tmth  and 
dnty  !  Did  the  Twelve  find  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  import  of  the  parables !  Presumably 
their  condition  was  just  that  of  the  diligent  and 
devunt  reader  of  to-day.  Some  parables  bear  their 
meanings,  as  it  were,  on  their  forehead.  Nobody 
doubts  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  or  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  questions  connected  with  their  inter- 

C relation  whicn  are  still  under  discussion,  bat  the 
tsiiuna  which  they  inculcate  are  obvious.  But 
what  of  the  jiarnbles  which  perplex  expositors 
to-day!  What  of  the  Unjust  Steward?  What  of 
the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard?  The  same  diffi- 
culties which  occur  to  us  must  have  occurred  to 
the  disciples.  But  they  had  this  immense  advan- 
tage over  us  that  they  could  ask  their  -Master  ques- 
tions as  to  His  meaning,  and  we  know  that  these 
questions  were  freely  imt.  The  interpretations  of 
the  parables  of  the  Sower  and  of  the  Tares  are 
said  to  have  been  replies  made  to  the  request  of 
the  disciples  for  an  exiilanation.  What  strikes 
one  in  (liese  anawen  is  tlie  {loint,  depth,  freshness 
of  the  meaning.  These  explanations  have  some- 
times been  assigned  tu  the  Aiiostles  themselves,  ' 
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'  but  the  supposition  is  without  probability.  Were 
it  sound,  it  would  form  the  most  striking  proof  of 
the  effect  on  them  of  their  intercourse  witli  Jesns, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  jnster  or  more 
suitable  interpretations  of  the  parables  concerned. 
One  peculiarly  instructive  sentence  was  spoken  by 
our  Lord  in  this  connexion  (Mt  13=).  He  had  been 
expounding  some  of  the  parables  to  His  disciples, 
and  asked  if  He  had  been  understood.  When  they 
'  replied  affirmatively.  He  remarked  that  eveiy 
\  teacher  of  the  Law  instructed  regarding  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  like  a  householder  who  produced 
from  his  stores  things  new  and  old.  The  Apostles 
were  the  scribes  of  Jeans,  taught  to  understand  the 
nature,  characteristics,  and  history  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  henca  capable  of  famishing  most 
profitable  instruction  to  their  hearers.  The  old 
and  the  new  alike  were  at  their  command  in  their 
mutual  relations  and  connexions.  They  did  not 
despise  the  one  nor  vaunt  themselves  concerning 
the  other.  The  Law  and  tlie  Gospel,  jtrophecy 
and  its  accomplishment,  the  Law  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, furnished  them  with  the  subjects  which  they 
could  treat  with  knowledge  and  power. 

After  the  Twelve  had  been  some  time  with 
our  Lord,  they  were  sent  forth  on  a  missionary 
journey  (mission  of  the  Apostles,  Mk  6',  Mt  10*, 
Lk  9'}.  The  time  at  which  the  mission  took  place, 
the  town  from  which  they  started,  the  duration 
of  the  mission,  are  uncertain.  Two  reasons  pto- 
bablv  influenced  our  Lord  in  despatching  the 
Twelve  on  this  enterprise.  The  first  and  most 
prominent  was  His  profound  sympathy  for  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Galilee.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Him  to  evangelize  all  Galilee,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  entire  land  ;  others  must  share  His 
labours.  This  was  one  of  the  ends  for  which  the 
Twelve  had  been  chosen,  and  accordingly  He  sent 
them  to  announce  everywhere  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  nigh-  A  second  reason  waa  that  He 
might  in  this  way  train  them  for  their  future  career. 
The  message  which  they  were  to  proclaim  corre- 
sponded with  their  own  comparative  immaturity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  spiritual  state  of  tiheir 
audiences  on  the  other.  To  have  declared  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  would  have  led  to  misunder- 
standing, and  Imve  hindered  rather  tlian  furthered 
the  eiponsion  of  the  kingdom  ;  honce  they  were 
confined  to  the  assertion,  so  fall  of  promise  and 
hope,  that  the  Kingdom  was  at  hand.  To  assist 
them  in  discharging  their  mission  as  the  envoys  of 
Jesus  they  were  endowed  with  miraculous  powers. 
They  were  enabled  to  cure  disease  and  to  expel 
demons.  These  powers  they  were  to  exercise 
gratuitously.  This  liberality  was  intended  by 
Jesus  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom, of  which  they  annonnced  the  near  approach- 
It  was  to  be  a  kingdom  of  compassion,  8ym[>athy, 
tenderness.  These  endowments,  besides  serving  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  were  also  a 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  tneir  message.  The 
Apostles  were  enjoined  to  moke  no  special  pro- 
vision for  the  mission  on  which  they  were  about 
to  enter.  They  were  to  start  on  it  just  as  they 
They  were  to  take  neither  money,  n 
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and  on  the  hospitality  which  they  were  to  seek. 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  cose  their  attention 
was  to  be  concentrat«d  on  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  It  is,  indeed,  not  probable  that 
our  Lord  meant  their  mission  to  extend  beyond 
Galilee,  or  even  to  the  whole  of  the  province, 
the  Greek -speaking  cities  being  excluded.  The 
etlbrts  of  the  Twelve  were  probably  intended  to  be 
restricted  to  the  liomea  of  the  jieople.  No  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  instructions  given  them  to  any 
appearance  in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  market- 
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place.  Their  inexperience  did  not  permit  them  to 
deliver  addresses  in  public.  The  Twelve  were  sent 
on  their  mUfuon  by  twos  i  that  is,  six 
ent«Tpri9eB  were  carried  on  by  them  at  01 
wisdom  of  this  arraneement  is  obvionK 
desirable  tliat  they  ehoald  overtake 
the  pojiulation  aa  po«able,  hnt  it  was  not  less 
important  that  they  shoald  be  enoonraeed  and 
Rtrengt  heoed  liy  one  another's  presence.  Had  each 
of  the  Twelve  entered  on  tiie  work  alnne,  he  would 
have  felt  isolated  and  diacouraeed,  and  often  have 
l>een  at  a  litsa  how  to  act.  No  aRrcement  exists 
among  scholars  as  to  the  leni^h  of  time  occupied 
by  the  mission.  Some  consider  that  it  lasted  only 
a  single  day,  others  two  days,  othereneveral  weeks, 
and  others  again,  several  months.  It  may  be  pro- 
nomiced  with  confidence  that  it  took  np  some  weeks 
at  least. 

The  Twelve  strictly  followed  the  commands  they 
received,  passing  Uiroogh  the  viUages,  preaching 
repentance  and  the  gospel,  and  casting  ont  demons 
nnd  healing  everywhere.  How  their  message  was 
received  does  not  appear.  It  is  simply  known  that 
on  their  return  tliey  told  onr  Lord  w'liat  they  had 
done  and  taught.  No  reference  is  made  to  the 
experience  they  had  acquired  or  to  the  conclusions 
they  had  been  led  to  form.  It  would  have  been 
most  profitable  had  any  information  on  these 
points  reached  us.  Not  less  advantageous  would 
It  have  b^en  for  us  to  know  how  they  felt  when 
they  wroncht  their  first  miracles.  Were  they 
startled  7  Did  they  exult !  Or  were  they  grateful 
and  hamble!  ^Ve  can  but  specnlate  on  these 
points,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  Apostles 

C'ted  not  a  little  by  this  their  first  tniasion. 
des  those  leEiSona  ol  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  their  Master  wliich  they  were  alwavs 
reueiWng,  they  were  taught  how  to  apply  the 
truths  tbev  hod  learned,  and  how  to  nse  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  clothed.  They  were 
forced  to  act  for  themselves,  t«  reflect  and  decide 
in  a  way  whicli  elicited  their  latent  capabilities. 

From  this  point  the  education  ana  training  of 
the  Apostles  may  be  regarded  as  merged  in  the 
life  of  onr  Lord,  and  the  farther  treatment  of  the 
subject  must  be  sought  under  the  relevant  articles. 
The  intercourse  between  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles 
should  be  regarded  from  their  side  if  the  work  He 
accomplished  in  their  cose  is  to  be  fully  appreci- 
ated and  understood.  To  study  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  throngh  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the 
Apostles  is  advanta(^as  in  no  comnion  degree, 
because  of  tlie  many  new  questions  which  are  thus 
raised,  and  which  cannot  lie  determined  without 
a,  clearer  and  fuller  insight  being  obtained  into 
the  wisdom  of  the  methods  He  followed  in  prepar- 
ing them  to  expound  His  thoughts  and  to  extend 
His  kingdum.  A  list  of  some  of  the  more  important 
topics  to  be  considered  may  be  serviceable.  They 
are  such  as  these :  the  question  put  to  the  Twelve 
at  the  crisis  in  Galilee,  'Will  ^e  also  go  awnyT' 
the  confession  of  Peter,  and  its  significance  for 
the  Apostles;  the  predictions  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  made,  it  would  appear,  to  the  Apostles 
only;  the  strife  for  the  first  places  in  the  King- 
dom, and  the  action  taken  by  our  Lord  regarding 
it ;  the  words  spoken  to  the  Apostles  on  the  night 
of  the  betrays],  some  of  which  form  a  porting 
charge  to  them ;  the  appearances  to  the  Eleven ; 
the  final  commands  addressed  to  them.  Two  sub- 
jects besides  are  deserving  of  particular  notice : 
the  inner  circle  of  the  Apostles^Peter,  James, 
and  John,  the  Three  within  the  Twelve ;  and  the 
man^  questions  connected  witli  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot. 

The  Christian  Church  rests  on  the  Apostles,  for 
the  Christian  Church  ia  their  creation.  But  they, 
in  tuni,  were  the  creation  of  Jesus.    Tliat  He  trans- 
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formed  them  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  from  tlie 
men  they  were  when  called,  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  He  was  the  Messiali  of  Israel, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  is  not  the 
least  of  His  titles  to  the  admiration  and  the  grati- 
tude of  men ;  for  His  success  proves  what  can  be 
made  of  ordinary  men  when  they  surrender  them-  ' 
sslves  to  the  guidance  of  His  spirit. 

LmSATDML— Tb«  chief  books  lo  be  nDHilted  ue  tbe  Cotn- 
menteile*  on  tbe  Ootpeb  uid  Ibe  Uvea  of  Chrirt,  (ogltber  wHta 
■rt '  ApcKtle '  In  the  different  SibU  DieHaiiaria  ind  Kneyelo- 
pctfJw,  tbDugh  tbe  beet  ot  tbeie  sre  mes^re  uid  inuicc|Lul4 
(or  the  parpMe*  ol  tbe  atodgnt  of  tbe  OospeU.  For  •.  genenl 
trcstment  two  TAliubk  worki  In  EngbMh  ihould  be  lufned — 
Bruce'i  Tra/Bitw  nf  Iht  Tuvliv  and  Lsthun'a  Pmrtor  I'atlonim. 
On  the  Dune  uid  office  o(  ui  Apnetle  sec  UghtfODt.  Sa/.'  K-IOI ; 
Hon.  Chrittian  He^ria,  ^-41 ;  and  on  Ibe  Apoatolic  group, 
EipotHor.  I.  i.  I1S7S]  W-*3,  HI.  \x.  [18e»]  lUDIT.,  IHTff..  4M  fl. 

W.  Patrick. 
APPARITION.— 

In  AV  Ibit  word  ocoura  thrice,  in  the  Apoer.  only :  Wis  17> 
{Cr.  ;.J«*>i«.  RV-f|ieci™i  lonn'XSMac  B«(Or.  i»(>>iw,  RV 
'■pmrition,'  RVm  'nitnllcUsIion'],  hikI  M  (Or.  ir^.u,  BV 

Vt  14»i:Mk  0"  (f.nrfu,,  AV  'spirit ■),  «nd  S  M»e  S"  (m 


The  Revisers  have  used  this  word  in  its  ordinary 
current  sense  of  '  an  immaterial  appearance,  as  of 
a  real  being,  a  spectre,  phantom,  or  ghost."  There 
is  always  cvnnfcted  with  this  term  the  idea  of  a 
itartling  or  unexperlcd  appearance,  nliich  Keenis 
also  associated  witli  the  original  ijiii'Taaiui.  The 
immaterial  appearance  of  a  person  supposed  to  be 
seen  before  {douMe)  or  soon  after  death  {ffAosl),  is  a, 
wrailh ;  but  these  three  synonyms  are  often  inter- 
changed. 

The  Jews  of  Christ's  time,  like  all  unscientific 
minds  (ancient  and  niodern),  believed  in  ghosta 
naturally,  instinctively,  uncritically.  Dr.  iiwete 
I  The  Gosptl  oKcorditiq  to  St.  Mark,  London,  1898,  p. 
131)  refers  to  Job  4'"'-  20",  and  especially  to  Wis 
n'Ct  and  17"("i  fur  earlier  evidence  of  a  popular 
belief  in  apparitions  among  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  disciples  sudden  shriek  of  terror  {Mnpaiar.  nf  k 
6*)  shows  that  tliey  thought  the  phantom  was  real  j 
but  if  we  try  lo  realize  their  attitude  and  outlook, 
we  shall  understand  the  futility  of  attributing 
to  such  ni^'ve  intelligences  the  discrimination  m 
modern  psvehological  research.  The  suggestions 
of  encitable  imaginations  were  indistinguishable 
from  the  actual  presentations  of  objective  reality. 
The  best  illustrations  of  their  habits  of  thought 
must  be  sought  in  ancient  and  modem  records  of 
Oriental  beliefs. 

A.  Krman  tLi/t  in  A%tatnl  Egyfl,  London.  1S(B4,  pp.  307.  308) 
Bi»  that  -the  Eiiyp"*"*  did  not  coniidFt  nun  u  »  linnile 
Indlvidiullt)' ;  be  eoiudrted  ol  at  lowt  three  parte,  the  liiidi|, 
the  nul,  uid  the  Khost,  the  Imue,  the  double,  or  the  genius, 
wxonllng  u  we  truulato  the  Bgyptbia  word  Ka.  ,  .  ,  All«r 
thedesbbof  amu.Janu  during  hie  llfetUne,  the  Sawu  nil! 
Dooaldered  to  be  the  nproenliuve  dI  hie  bumui  penonaliiy, 
uid  »  the  bodj  had  to  be  preserTd]  that  Ibe  Ka  migbt  take 
poneaalon  o(  tt  when  he  pleued,  ...  It  ia  to  their  hiilh  in  the 
Ka  Ihet  «e  owe  ell  our  knowledge  of  Hh  bame  lite  uF  the 
people  of  inrlent  Egypt.' 

E.  J.  W.  Oibb{Hurforv  o/OHiman  Poeltv.  London,  IBM,  pu, 
66-W)  myt  lh»t  'BTOordinB  to  Uie  Hud  theorj-  of  the  hummi 
Hul  It  le  ■  ^rit.  and  tlii^retore.  br  virtue  ol  in  oirn  nature, 
in  reility  ■  ciliun  of  the  HiKril  World.  II4  true  home  ia  there, 
and  hence,  for  &  cert^  wi»n,  It  deecenda  into  thli  Phyrical 
Pluie,  where,  lo  enable  it  to  set  upon  )[•  imrroundlnga,  it  I* 
rlothed  in  a  phyttcsl  bodr.  .  .  .  The  pooer  ol  jiuiing  from  the 
Phyihal  World  into  the  Spiritual  ll  potential  In  everj  aoul,  but 
ia  Ktualiied  only  In  a  ten.' 

For  the  inedlieval  canceptloD  ot  the  nature  of  ghoels  nee  the 
loevl  Bfaiiinu— Diuite,  Pvjg.  nv.  HS-IUS— In  which  Dante  ei- 
t^na  hla  ooncepUon  ot  tbe  diaembodled  kwI  h  bating  tbe 

h«  ait  the  nhape  which  it  aoioiated  Wure  [Aqulnaal,  thua  [onn- 
Ing  lor  ItMlt  an  aerial  vsitnn  (Orlnn  and  St,  Augiutlne).  See 
alio  Dwite,  Coav.  tr.  1i.  c.  9,  and  Thoniaj  Aqulnaa.  ^mnu 
TKh^.  pt.  iii.  luppl.  qa.  Iiii.  art.  1. 

Keini  [Jesus  uf  Na:ara,  London,  1879,  iv.  IS4- 
191)  critically  reviews  the  various  explanations 
offered  of  the  miracle  of  Jesns  walking  over  the 
billows,  but  says  nothing  of  the  word  ^yroo/ui. 
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merely  remarking  (p.  190) :  '  If  we  adhere  to  the 
actual  narrative,  the  going  on  the  water  was  far 
from  being  an  act  of  an  ordinary  character — it  w^as 
something  divine  or  ghostly.'  For  the  latest  criti- 
cism of  the  popular  belief  of  NT  times  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  spirit  world,  see  P.  Wemle, 
Beginnings  of  Christianity ^  London,  1903,  pp.  1-11. 

P.  Henderson  Aitken. 
APPEARANCE.    See  Christ  in  Art,  and  Por- 
traits. 

APPEARANOES.— See  Resurrection. 

APPRECIATION  (op  Christ).— The  whole  NT 
is  one  long  appreciation  of  Christ.  It  is  no  blind- 
fold acceptance  of  Him,  no  mere  echo  of  a  tradition, 
but  a  series  of  utterances  of  men  personally  con- 
vinced of  the  supreme  value  of  Christ  to  the  world. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  only  as  he  himself  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Lord,  not  as  the  disciples 
had  described  Jesus  to  him.  His  phrases — high, 
beautiful,  and  so  often  mystical — are  the  direct 
expressions  of  his  own  i>ersonal  consciousness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  No  one  has  accused  him  of  extra- 
vagance or  of  exaggeration.  It  is  because  he  has 
felt  that  to  be  clothed  with  the  Lord  must  be  the 
perfection  of  power  and  joy,  that  he  says,  *  Put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ro  13^^).  It  is  because 
he  has  seen  the  love  eternal  that  nothing  imagin- 
able can  utterly  root  out  again  from  the  awakened 
heart,  that  he  says,  '  Neither  death,  nor  life,  .  .  . 
nor  any  other  creation,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord '  (Ro  8"^').  And  St.  John  opens  his  first  Epistle 
with  the  strongest  personal  declaration  of  the  whole 
of  the  Epistles,  *  tnat  which  we  have  heard,  .  .  . 
seen  with  our  eyes,  .  .  .  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  word  of  life  .  .  .  declare  we  unto 
youMl  Jnl*). 

But  the  simplest  appreciation  of  all— as  natural 
as  a  bird's  song  or  a  child's  praise— is  that  which 
threads  its  way  through  every  page  of  the  Gospels. 
In  spite  of  all  the  enmity  written  there ;  remembering 
that  there  were  those  who  saw  in  Him  an  ally  of 
Beelzebub  (Mt  12-*),  working  with  the  devil's  aid  ; 
that  some  called  Him  *  a  gluttonous  man,  a  wine- 
bibber,  friend  of  publicajis  and  sinners'  (ll^**) ; 
that  la^^yers,  and  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  w^ere 
ever  watching  to  trip  Him  (22^'),  and  ])lotting  witli 
Herodians  (v.^*)  to  destroy  Him  ;  that  tlie  Gfuilrean 
cities,  which  should  have  known  Him  best, — 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum  (11^'  **),  and  even 
Nazareth, — rejected  Him  (Lk  4®**) ;  and  remem- 
bering the  awful  and  lonely  agonies  of  the  last 
hours,  we  can  yet  point  to  the  Go8{)els  as  abounding 
with  witness  to  the  wide  contemporary  apprecia- 
tion of  Christ. 

It  was  most  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  even 
when  He  is  thought  of  entirely  apart  from  any 
doctrine  of  His  Divine  personality.  His  own 
sympathy  for  others,  and  indeed  for  all  things, 
was  sure  to  attract  others  to  Him.  His  quick 
perception  of  the  good  in  all.  His  tender  response 
to  the  least  wave  of  the  world's  infinite  music, 
show  Him  as  destined  to  be  the  desired  of  men. 
He  came  upon  the  most  diverse  types,  the  most 
opposite  of  characters,  and  instantly  knew  their 
possibilities  and  their  worth.  He  sees  through 
the  pure-minded  hesitancy  of  Nathanael  (Jn  1*^), 
He  recognizes  the  true  value  of  the  widow's 
mite  (Lk  21*"*),  He  draws  Nicodemus  the 
timid  to  Him  (Jn  3*),  He  knows  what  will 
satisfy  Thomas  (Jn  20^),  and  what  will  please 
and  vrin  Zacchaeus  (Lk  19^) ;  and  His  immediate 
followers  include  a  Mary  Magdalene  as  well  as  a 
Mary  of  Bethany,  a  Judajs  as  well  as  a  John. 
Even  tlie  failures  are  appreciated  by  a  standanl 
of  faith  unknown  to  the  world.     He  acknowledges 


the  longing  of  the  heart  though  a  weak  will  robs 
it  of  fruition;  He  reads  the  zealous  affection  of 
Peter  between  the  lines  of  a  moment's  Satanic 
pride  (Mt  le**),  or  a  terror-stricken  denial  (Mt  26^") ; 
He  penetrates  to  the  secret  yearnings  behind  t)ie 
materialistic  questions  of  the  woman  at  the  well, 
and  imparts  to  her  His  highest  thought  of  God 
( Jn  4^).  He  cannot  even  look  upon  the  earth  or 
sky  but  He  must  read  into  it  the  indwelling  of  the 
Eternal,  find  in  all  its  pages  picture  and  parable 
of  spiritual  realities.  To  His  all-sensitive  being 
the  universe  of  things  seen  is  but  a  symbol.  The 
sower  with  his  seed,  the  harvest-fields,  the  birds 
of  the  air,  the  fox  in  his  hole,  the  sheep  in  the 
fold  or  lost  on  the  hills,  the  wind  that  foretells 
heat  or  rain  (Lk  12^*^),  the  prophecies  of  the 
sunset  (Mt  16^),  or  the  springtide  promise  of  the 
sprouting  fig-tree  (Mk  13^), — all  passing  through 
His  appreciative  spirit  is  treasured  as  tne  visible 
manuscript  of  God. 

We  might  expect  that  such  a  receptive,  com- 
prehensive, ana  understanding  nature  would 
compel  confidence.  Men  could  not  help  trusting 
such  deep  and  ready  sympathy.  And,  as  we  read 
the  Evangelists,  one  of  tneir  most  notable  traits 
is  this — that  they  succeed  in  bringing  together, 
almost  without  form,  and  apparently  without 
intention,  a  wonderful  accumulation  of  witness 
to  the  appreciation  Jesus  inspired  from  the  first. 
The  recoitl  is  so  varied.  It  is  from  no  one  school, 
or  type,  or  rank.  Almost  every  grade  of  life  in 
the  community  is  there — from  the  outcast  and  the 
leper  to  the  Sanhednst  and  the  Roman  centurion. 
From  the  first  His  gifts  of  healing  attract  the 
sufferers,  and  none  are  more  definite  in  their 
acknowledgment  of  Him.  The  villagers  bring 
their  sick  on  beds  to  the  market-places  (Mk  6^*  ^), 
or  lower  the  palsied  through  the  roof  at  Capernaum 
(Mk  2^).  The  centurion  in  that  town  is  satisfied 
tliat  a  word  from  Jesus  will  be  enough  to  heal  his 
sick  servant  (Mt  8").  Martha  savs,  with  such 
simple  trust,  '  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  oeen  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died'  (Jn  11").  The  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  feels  that  the  touch  of  the  Lord's  hand 
would  be  enough  to  heal  his  dying  daughter 
(Mt  9^').  The  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
would  but  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment  to  be 
cured  (Mk  5^^).    The  Syro-Phoenician  woman  per- 


is He  greeted  alike  by  olind  Bartimteus  (Mk  10^^), 
the  two  blind  men  (Mt  9^),  and  the  ten  lepers 
(Lk  17") — 'Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  us ' ;  a  cry  the  meaning  of  which  is  uttered  by 
the  leper  (Mic  1**) — *  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean.'  When  sight  is  given  to  the  man 
bom  blind,  the  parents  testify  to  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  power  that  has  been  exercised  ( Jn  9"^).  £ad 
the  multitude  at  Nain,  when  they  saw  the  dead 
raised,  had  no  hesitation  in  crying — 'A  great 
prophet  is  risen  among  us'  (Lk  7'*).  It  was  a 
glad  welcome  from  the  sufferers  and  their  friends 
that  greeted  Jesus  as  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  all  these  things.  But  not  less  earnest  is  the 
witness  of  the  crowds  to  the  popular  estimate  of 
the  teacher.  '  There  went  great  multitudes  with 
him'  is  the  frequent  note  that  leads  up  to  some 
great  doctrine  of  life  (Mt  19«,  Lk  14»,  Mk  6).  The 
house  filled  at  Capernaum  (Mk  2^)  is  but  the  parallel 
of  the  occasion  wlien  His  own  mother  '  could  not 
come  at  him  for  the  press'  (Lk  8^^),  or  of  the 
thousands  by  the  seashore  (Mk  4M>  or  of  the 
multitude  that  'trod  one  upon  another'  (Lk  12*). 
Lives  that  He  changes  from  darkness  to  light 
bear  willing  evidence  to  His  power  and  charm : 
Mary  Magaalene  will  not  be  neld  back  by  false 
sliame   from    entering   the   Pharisee's   house   to 
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acknowledge  her  Saviour  (Lk  T**"**),  nor  be  re- 
pulsed by  the  charge  of  Avastefulness  throueh 
sentiment  (Mk  14^);  and  Zacchseus  will  boldly 
profess  a  practical  conversion  before  those  who 
Know  him  mtimately  (Lk  19"). 

We  look  for  appreciation  from  His  nearest 
disciples,  a  (^uick  obedience,  a  joy  that  has  no 
place  for  fastmg  (Mk  2*"),  the  mother's  confidence 
at  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana  ( Jn  2"),  the  great 
utterances  of  His  forerunner  the  Baptist  ( Jn  1*  3**), 
the  exalted  vision  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mk  9^), 
and  that  Petrine  outburst,  repeated  by  all,  as  they 
neared  Gethsemane — *If  I  snould  die  with  thee, 
I  will  not  deny  thee.'  From  these  His  intimates 
we  anticipate  such  trust.  We  look  for  it,  too, 
from  the  band  of  holy  women— Joanna,  Susanna, 
Salome,  the  Maiys,  and  those  'who  ministered 
unto  him  of  their  substance '  (Lk  8').  But  beyond 
these  we  have  the  scribes  (Mt  8^*,  Mk  12**)  ear- 
nestly approaching  Him,  Pharisees  inviting  Him 
to  their  nouses  (Lk  11*^  14*) ;  we  have  the  confes- 
sion of  the  council  of  priests  and  Pharisees — 'If 
we  let  him  alone,  all  wiU  believe  on  him '  (Jn  11^) ; 
we  have  the  acknowledgment  of  Samaritans,  con- 
vinced not  by  hearsay  but  by  personal  knowledge 
(Jn  4*2),  of  centurions  (Mt  8*-»,  Mk  15»),  and  of 
the  rich  young  man  'running  and  kneeling'  and 
saying,  '  Good  Master '  (Mk  10*^).  Strangers  seek 
Him  out — 'Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus'  (Jn  12*);  and 
the  common  people  of  His  own  race  'heard  him 
cladly'  (Mk  12^^),  and  acclaimed  His  entry  into 
Jerusalem  (Mk  11"'*®).  In  the  beginning,  shep- 
herds and  magi,  angels  and  stars  bear  witness 
to  the  newborn  King;  so  that  to  the  last  it  is 
a  strange  mixed  company,  that  seems  to  include 
(by  his  long  faltering  uefore  judgment)  Pilate 
himself,  the  lone,  mysterious  fi^re  of  Joseph  of 
Arimatlisca,  and  Nicodemus  '  bringing  myrrh  and 
aloes '  ( Jn  19»). 

This  many-sided  appreciation  of  our  Lord  in  His 
OAini  day,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  gain  to  the 
Christian  preacher,  is  suggestive  of  the  many 
differing  points  of  view  from  which  men  may  rever- 
ently regard  Christ,  each  one  expressive  of  a  truth, 
though  not  the  entirety  of  the  truth.  And  it  may 
also  indicate  the  many  successive  ways  of  wonder, 
repentance,  sympathy,  and  vision  in  which  Christ 
speaks  to  each  individual  soul. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

ARAMAIC— See  Language. 

ARBITRATION.— The  settlement  of  disputes  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  judgment  of  a  third  party 
supposed  to  be  impartial.  The  arrangement  may 
be  purely  private,  or  in  accordance  with  special 
statute;  the  application  is  multifarious.  Some 
method  of  settlement  by  umpires  b  as  old  as  civil 
government.  In  Job  Q"*  the  '  daysman '  is  perfectly 
descril)ed.  The  Greek  term  {fAealrrft)  translated 
'  mediator'  (or  middleman)  has  the  same  meaning ; 
though  as  applied,  in  the  NT,  to  Moses  and  to 
Christ  (Gal  3^- »,  1  Ti  2»,  He  8«  9»  12«),  as  standing 
between  man  and  God  (cf.  Dt  5'^),  it  belongs  to  an 
essentially  different  order  of  ideas,  inasmuch  as 
God  is  not  man.  The  complexity  of  modem  life 
has  multiplied  the  occasions ;  but  the  most  import- 
ant recent  advance  has  been  the  application  to 
international  differences.  Thereby  questions  such 
as  have  often  led  to  wars  become  capable  of 
amicable  settlement.  The  first  notable  instance 
was  the  Geneva  arbitration  under  the  Washington 
Treaty  (1871)  in  the  Alabama  Question.  The 
principle,  then  disputed,  has  now  found  universal 
acceptance.  Treaties  of  arbitration  already  exist 
or  are  being  negotiated  between  most  nations  that 
have  mutual  relations.  And  in  the  future,  except 
where  ambitions  and  strong  passions  are  involved, 
this  means  of  agreement  wul  oe  largely  resorted  to. 
VOL.  I.— 8 


The  idea  is  based  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
identity  of  moral  law  in  the  two  spheres  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  life.  ^^^J  ^^^  persons  or 
communities  or  nations  is  one.  There  is  no  valid 
distinction  of  private  and  public  right;  the  code 
of  ethics  that  is  binding  for  the  private  individual 
is  equally  obligatory  on  kings  and  the  representa- 
tives of  peoples.  This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the 
long  history  of  statecraft,  to  the  maxims  of  diploma- 
tists, and  to  the  passions  of  despotism.  But  few 
now  openly  deny  its  truth ;  and  the  acknowledg- 
ments already  made  in  treaties  of  arbitration 
ma}r  be  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
Christian  civilization. 

The  principle  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
Golden  Kule  (Mt  7",  Lk  6^*),  which  teaches  recipro- 
cal obligation,  or  on  the  kindred  command  to  love 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves  (Mt  22*,  Mk  12**). 
These  fundamental  laws  are  given  as  the  sum  of 
practical  duty.  They  condemn  the  egoistic  atti- 
tude. They  teach  us  to  regard  the  position  of 
others  with  full  sympathy,  to  seek  an  impartial 
standpoint,  and  to  make  the  individual  will  har- 
monize with  the  general  mind.  The  principle  of 
arbitration  is  also  an  illustration  of  tue  grace  of 
peaceableness.  'Blessed  are  the  peacemakers' 
(Mt  &*),  This  truth  finds  full  expression  in  the 
Epistles,  where  peace,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal 
5^),  and  the  concomitant  of  righteousness,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  strife  and  envy  of  sin,  and  is 
noted  as  a  mark  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  b 
the  God  of  peace.  Once  more,  the  principle  may 
be  based  on  prudence;  for  a  willing  settlement 
may  prevent  a  legal  defeat,  or  even  a  worse  dis- 
aster (Mt  6»- «  Lk  12«- »,  cf.  Pr  25«- »). 

Christ  declined  on  one  occasion  to  be  an  arbiter 
(Lk  12^^).  He  was  addressing  the  multitude,  when 
one  of  them  said,  '  Master,  bid  my  brother  divide 
the  inheritance  with  me.'  Jesus  replied,  'Man, 
who  made  me  a  judge  («r/Mn^y,  so  BDL  and  the 
crit.  edd. ;  TR  has  StKcurHiy)  or  a  divider  (fupurHip, 
only  here  in  NT)  over  you?'  The  words  which 
foliow  (v.**'-)  show  that  tfesus  knew  that  this  man 
was  moved  by  covetousness ;  but  apart  from  Hb 
censure  of  a  wrong  motive.  He  here  affirms  that  it 
was  no  business  of  His  to  arbitrate  between  men. 
He  would  not  interfere  in  civil  disputes  which  fell 
properly  to  be  decided  by  the  regular  law  (cf.  Dt 
21'').  But  His  saying  goes  far  beyond  the  sphere 
of  jurisprudence.  Chnst  lays  down  universal  laws 
of  justice  and  love,  but  does  not  apply  them. 
Moral  casuistry  was  no  part  of  His  mission,  and 
decisions  of  the  kind  this  man  wanted  could  only 
have  weakened  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
and  hindered  the  growth  of  those  spiritual  dis- 
positions it  was  His  chief  aim  to  create. 

R.  Scott. 

ARCHELAUS  CApx^aos)  is  named  once  in  the  NT 
(Mt  2^),  and  probably  is  referred  to  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  (Lk  IB"**)-  He  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Sam- 
aritan woman  (Jos.  BJ  l.  xxviii.  4,  xxxiii.  7). 
Judaea,  with  the  title  of  'king,'  was  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  father's  will ;  but  he  would  not 
assume  the  royal  dignity  till  he  had  obtained  con- 
firmation of  that  will  from  the  emperor  Augustus 
{Ant,  XVII.  viii.  2-4).  Before  his  departure  to 
Rome  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
in  Quelling  it  his  soldiers  put  three  thousand  men 
to  death,  among  whom  were  pilgrims  visiting  the 
Holy  City  for  tue  passover  {to,  xvii.  ix.  3).  Thus 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  an  evil  reputation 
was  gained  by  Archelaus,  and  the  alarm  of  Joseph 
may  be  understood  {*But  when  he  heard  that 
Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judoea  in  the  room  of  his 
father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither  *). 

After  the  rebellion,  Archelaus  proceeded  to  Rome 
{Ant.  XVII.  ix.  3-7,  cf.  Lk  19^').    Augustus,  dealing 
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M-ith  Herod*8  will,  received  a  deputation  from  the  Cohn   donbts  whether  it  was  known  to  Philo ; 

people  of  Judaea,  who  begged  that  neither  Arche-  Graetz  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 

laus  nor  anv  of  his  brothers  should  be  appointed  Willrich  (Judaica,   1900,  pp.  111-130)  brings  its 

king  (cf.  Lk  19").    The  emperor  finally  decided  composition  down  to  '  later  than  A.D.  33.*     Lom- 

that  Archelaus  should  receive  Judsea,   Samaria,  broso  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  'author  was 

and  Idumtea,  with  the  title  not  of  *■  king,*  but  of  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  court  life  in 

*  ethnarch  *  {Ant,  xvii.  xi.  1-4 ;  BJ  II.  vi.  3).     On  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies' ;  and  recent  researches 

his  return  from  Home  the  ethnarch  sought  ven-  have  confirmed  this ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 

geance  against  his  enemies  (cf.  Lk  19^)  in  Judaea  interesting  connexions  with  the  Greek  of  the  NT  ; 

and  Samaria.    In  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  his  compare  uraro^oXi^  used  absolutely  for  '  creation ' 

reign,  after  many  acts  of  tyranny  and  violence,  (Mt  13*"  and  Aristeas,  §  129  [a  usage  apparently 

he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Vienne  in  unknown  to  Hort  ad  1  P  1*   and  Swete,  Introa. 

Gaul  {Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  2).    According  to  Jerome,  p.  397]);  dvaTdTTe<r0ai  (Lk  1*  and  Aristeas,  §  144; 

the  tomb   of   Archelaus   ">vas  pointed    out   near  Mt  6*'*  **  and  Aristeas,  §  140,  etc. ). 

Bethlehem  {de  Situ  ct  Nomin,  Loc,  Hebraic,  101.  While  Jerome  had  already  called  attention  to 

11).  the  fact  that  Aristeas  speaks  only  of  the  Law  as 

LiTKRATURiL-Josephus.  Antiqaiii..  oftheJem.  Wanofthe  ^^f^^^^  been  translated  by  the  72  interpreters  in 

Jews  [BJ],  as  cited  above;  references  a.  'Archelaus' in  Index  ^^^er  times  it   became  customary  to  consider  the 

to  ^h^rex^^  Geschiehte  deg  Jadiichen  VoOees  im  ZeitaUerJesu  whole  Greek  OT  as  the  work  of  the  '  Septuagint.' 

Christt\  189&-1901  [Eng.  tr.  of  2nd  ed  1885-90] ;  and  Hausrath's  Philo  seems  to  follow  a  somewhat  diflferent  tradi- 

^S^^'^tll^^ir^::!^:^^^^^                                Tut-  tion,  and  mentions  that  in  his  days. the  Jews  of 

lislied  in  a  3rd  ed.  in  1879.                        J.  Herkless.  Alexandria  kept  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of 

the  spot  where  the  light  of  this  translation  first 
ARIHATHJEA  CApifiaOala)  is  mentioned  in  Mt  shone  forth,  thanking  Crod  for  an  old  but  ever  new 
27*^,  Mk  15**,  Lk  23*^  and  Jn  19"  as  the  place  benefit.  He  is  sure  that  God  heard  the  prayer  of 
from  which  Joseph,  who  buried  the  body  of  Jesus,  the  translators  '  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
came  up  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  Onomasticon  (225.  12)  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  may  pront  by  their  work, 
it  is  identified  with  *Apjxa6^fi  Zettpd  (Kamathaim-  when  men  shall  use  philosophical  and  excellent 
zophim*),  the  city  of  Elkanah  and  Samuel  (1  S  1^),  ordinances  for  remilating  their  lives.' 
near  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  in  the  district  of  On  the  use  made  of  the  Greek  OT  in  the  NT  see 
Timnah  (Tibneh),  In  1  Mac  11**,  Ramathem  is  Swete,  pp.  381-405,  '  Quotations  from  the  LXX  in 
referred  to  along  with  Aphserema  and  Lydda  as  a  the  NT.  That  Jesus  Himself  was  acquainted 
Samaritan  toparchy  transferred,  in  145  B.C.,  to  with  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  quotation  in 
Judsea.  These  notices  of  Ramathaim  point  to  Mtl5'=Mk7''.  For  the  words  (idrtjv  W  <r^/9oiTof /a« 
Beit-Eima,  13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lydda,  and  2  miles  are  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  *niRl 
N.  of  Timnah,— an  identification  adopted  by  G.  A.  d091!>  which  rendering  rests  on  a  confusing  of  the 
Smith  {HGHL  254  n.  7)  and  Buhl  {GAP  170).  first  word  with  ?nh}  (noticed  already  by  Grotius). 
Another  possible  site  is  Rdm-allah,  3  miles  S.W.  ojf  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  entitled  to  ex- 
Bethel,  suggested  by  Ewald  {Hist,  ii.  421).  The  pect  in  our  Greek  Gospels  such  a  verbatim  report 
proposed  sites  S.  of  Jerusalem  are  not  *  in  the  hill-  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

country  of  Ephraim  '(ISP).    If  Arimathfea,  then.  On  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  spread 

be  identified  with  the  Ramathaim  of  Elkanah,  it  of  the  Gospel,  cf.  (in  addition  to  older  works  like 

may  well  be  at  the  modem  hill-village  of  Beit-  Grinfield,  Oikonomos,  etc.)  Alfred Deissmann, 'Die 

Bima,      The  LXX  form  of  Ramathaim  is  *Apfia$al/i  Hellenisierung    des    semitischen    Monotheismus,' 

(ISP  and  elsewhere),  thus  providing  a  link  be-  Leipzig,  1903  (reprinted  from  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fitr 

tween  Ramathaim  and  Arimathsea.  das  klassische  Altertum,  1903), 

A  W.  Cooke. 

ARISTEAS  (Letteh  of).— This  interesting  piece  ,  ^^»*^"^*'^TPf  i^'H'u  **!  ^""^^.r*?..!!!^  p«j>"»»»«?  .^ 

r^(   4;»f;r>.«  «,««  ««^    «    .^in^^   ;«    4.u;-   T\:^4.tL^^,^  Latin  (Rome,  1471  foL)  in  the  famous  Latin  Bible  of  Sueynheim 

Of   faction  may  find   a   place   m   this   Dictionary,  and  Pannarti ;  first  «Otion  of  the  Greek  text  by  Simon  Schard, 

because  it  gives  the  first  account  of  that  work  Basle.  1561 ;  all  subsequent  editions  superseded  by  that  of 

which  more  than  any  other  paved  the  way  of  the  (Mendelssohn-)  Wendland  (Lipsiae,  Teubner,  1900),  and  that  of 

(rmnpl  in  earlv  timM    numfOv    thn  HrAAk   trsLnn.  a,  BL  J.  TiiBckeny  in  H.  B.  Swet^'B  Introduction  to  the  OT  in 

cospei  ineariy  limes,  namely,  tne  ureeK  wans-  c-oe*  (Cambridge.  1900,  2nd  ed.  1902)l    EnglUh  transUUons  by 

lation  of  the  OT,  the  so-called  Septuagint.     There  j.  Done,  1633  and  1686;  Lewis.  1716;   Whiston  (Authentic 

is  no  agreement  as  yet  about  either  the  age  or  the  Records,  !.  423-584X  1727;  recently  by  Thackeray  ((/Q/i  xv.. 

aim  of  this  composition.    That  it  is  a  fiction  is  AP'H^^'^^   fTJC"' w*?®'*  •'^^''^S^x  ^°^  ^"i*^**^*?? 

«.«..,  ««-.^ 11,.  ^j-^:**^ J       rr>u          *,\.             i.      J     4.^  the  Letter  of  Ansteas'  Otb.  xiv.  821-342);  the  works  on  the 

now  generally  admitted.     The  author  pretends  to  septuagint  (Swete.  l.c. ;  NesUe  in  Hasting  DB  iv.);  IfMed- 

liave  been  one  of  the  two  ambassadors — Andreas,  liinder,  Qtachichte  derjodiichen  Apologetik  (Zurich,  1903). 

dpxtffu)fjMTo<f>6\a^  of  the  king,  being  the  other— sent  Kb.  NestLE. 

Ir^  king  PtolemseusPhiladelphus  to  the  high  priest  ARI8TI0N   (ARISTO).  —  One   of   the   principal 

Eleazar  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  g  '  '     •'  -^i  —•._•-     *         ..u  „    t»_^._^  j__^_._j  /.    .i.x__«v 

of  the  Law,  and  men  to  translate 
Library  at  Alexandria.     The  let 

description  of  the  gifts  sent  by  Philadelphus  to  oral  traditions. 
Jerusalem,  of  the  city,  its  temple  and  the  religious  1.  Importance  and  Difficulty  of  Identification, — 
customs  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  table-talk  between  According  to  Eusebius  {HE  iii.  39),  Papias  of  Hier- 
the  king  and  each  of  the  72  interpreters.  When  apolis  in  his  five  books  of  Interpretations  {var,  I, 
the  work  was  finished,  a  solemn  curse  was  de-  Interpretation)  q^<A€  ZoroT*  Oracles  'referred  f re- 
nounced on  any  one  who  should  change  anything  quently  by  name  *  to  *  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John  * 
in  it  (cf.  Dt4',Kev22"*").  Schiirer,  I.  Abrahams,  as  his  authorities.  From  the  Preface  {wpooLfuoff) 
and  others  fix  the  date  about  B.C.  200 ;  Herriot  (on  Eusebius  cited  the  following  sentence  to  prove  that 
PhUo)  dates  it  170-150 ;  Wellhausen  {Isr,  und  Jiid,  Iremeus  had  misunderstooa  Papias  in  taking  him 
Gesch.^  1897,  p.  232)  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  (but  in  to  refer  to  the  Apostle  John  as  his  authority, 
4th  ed.  1901,  p.  236,  he  assigns  it  to  the  2nd  cent.) ;  whereas  the  *  John  ^  in  question  was  not  the  *  dis- 
Wendland,  between  96  and  63, f  nearer  to  96 ;  L.  ciple  of  the  Lord,*  but  a  comparatively  obscure 

*  Elder.'    We  abridge  the  sentence,  but  give  the 

•On  this  name  (which  is^most  certainly  based  on  a  textual  relevant  variants:   tl  d4  tov  Kal  vapriKoKovdriKun  rit 

63  for  93.  Myovs*  Tl  AjfOptat  17  tL  UtTpos  €ir€P  .  .  .  i|f  rts  tripos 
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rOiv  rod  Kvplov  fiadrjrCjyf  Are  ^Kpicritav  Kal  6  Tpeap&repos 
*l(i}dyprjt  ol  ToD  Kvplov  fiaOrjTal  X^yowriv. 

For  'Apirriaiv  Syr.  and  Arm.  read  'A^W«y,  and  omit  the  clatuw 
M  r»v  KupUv  fjtaBtivm}  Xi>«vri»,  Arm.  by  compensation  rendering 
'  Aristo  and  John  the  Elders.'  Nicephorua  {HE  ii.  46,  but  not 
iii.  20)  makes  the  same  omission.  Rufinus  renders  eeUeriquB 
discipuli  dicebant.  Jerome  changes  the  tense  {loqudMnturi, 
Four  Greek  MSS  and  Niceph.  (iii.  20)  omit  W 

Deferring  the  question  of  the  Bignificance  of  the 
variant  readings,  it  is  apparent  that '  Aristion  and 
the  Elder  John '  are  in  sever^  ways  placed  in  con- 
trast with  the  group  of  *  disciples  of  tlie  Lord '  men- 
tioned immediately  before,  by  whom  Papias  cer- 
tainly means  the  twelve  Apostles,  enumerating 
seven  (including  James  the  Lord's  brother ;  cf.  Giu 
li»  2®),  from  Andrew  to  *John  (author  of  the 
Revelation)  and  Matthew'  (author  of  the  Logia). 
The  designation  fiaOrrrcd  instead  of  dir6<rroXoi  is  em- 
ployed because  the  function  in  consideration  is  that 
of  transmitting  tukdinjiara — the  precepts  {irro\al) 
learned  from  the  Lord.  The  disciples  (including 
James)  of  the  Lord  Himself  are  the  nrst  generation 
of  traditores.  The  group  next  mentioned.  *Aris- 
tion  and  the  Elder  John,'  are  distinguisned  ex- 
pressly and  implicitly  as  belonging  to  a  subsequent 
generation. 

(1)  As  Eusebius  points  out,  the  John  spoken  of 
in  connexion  with  Aristion  is  (a) '  mentioned  after 
an  interval,'  (6)  'classed  with  others  outside  the 
number  of  the  Apostles,'  (c)  has  *  Aristion  men- 
tioned before  him,'  (d)  is  'distinctly  called  an 
Elder '  (in  contrast  with  the  John  mentioned  just 
before,  who  is  called  a '  disciple  of  the  Lord  *).  No- 
where in  the  context  ahoold  the  term  *  Elder '  be 
taken  as  =  'Apostle.' 

(2)  A  distinction  not  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  but 
at  least  equally  important,  is  the  contrast  of  tense 
(disregarded  by  Ruiinus  and  Jerome),  whereby 
Papias  makes  it  apparent  that  at  the  time  of  his 
inquiries  the  Apostles,  including  John,  were  dead ; 
whereas  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John  were  living. 
He  'used  to  inquire  of  those  who  came  his  way 
what  had  been  said  (rl  eWcp)  by  Andrew,  Peter, 
Philip,  Thomas,  James,  John  or  Matthew,  or  any 
other  of  the  Lord's  disciples ;  as  well  as  what  was 
being  said  (Are  X^ov<riv)  oy  Aristion  and  the  Elder 
John.'  Hence,  as  an  authority  of  note,  and  a  trans- 
mitter of  Gospel  traditions  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Papias'  writing  (A.D.  145-160),  Aristion  is  a  witness 
of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  Gospel 
tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  great  difficulty  and 
dispute  are  caused  b^  the  descriptive  clause  attached 
in  most  texts  to  his  name  and  that  of  John  the 
Elder,  because  it  is  identical  with  that  by  which 
the  Apostles  are  appropriately  designated  as  tradi- 
tores of  the  first  generation ;  whereas  the  distinc- 
tions already  noted,  especially  the  contrast  of  tense 
rl  elTcy — Are  X^owritf,  make  it  certain  that  Papias 
did  not  regard  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John  as  be- 
longing to  this  group.  For  Lightfoot's  proposal 
{Essays  on  Sup.  Bel.  p.  150,  n.  3)  to  regard  Xiyowrip 
as  '  a  historical  present  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
variety,*  is  confessedly  advanced  only  to  eiicape 
the  I  chronological  difficulty'  of  supposing  two 
'disciples  of  the  Lord'  still  living  at  the  time  of 
Papias'  inquiries.     It  is  certainly  inadmissible. 

The  Armenian  version  makes  a  natural  inference 
when  it  forms  the  second  group  by  reading  '  Aristo 
and  John  the  Elders.*  But  tne  change  is  clearly 
arbitrary.  Papias  applies  the  title  'the  Elder' 
only  to  *  John '  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Apostle. 
It  was  doubtless  applicable  to  Aristion  as  well 
(Conybeare,  Expositor,  1893,  p.  248,  against  Hilgen- 
feld,  Ztschr.  f.  wissenschaft.  TIieoL  xxxvii.  1894,  p. 
626),  but  was  superfluous.  The  exegesis  suggested 
above  (WeitFenbach,  Corssen,  et  aZ)  removes  all 
difficulty  by  rendering  rovs  rwp  irp.  dvixpivov  X670VS 
as  an  ellipsis :  '  I  would  inquire  the  utterances  of 


the  Elders  (reporting)  what  Andrew  or  Peter  .  .  . 
had  said,'  because  '  Elder '  is  then  used  consistently 
throughout  the  paragraph  for  traditor  of  the  post- 
Apostolic  generation  (cf.  Ac.  15^*  *•  •  21^^  ancf  the 
Heb.  jp]),  though  it  is  not  relied  on  (as  in  Arm.)  to 
make  the  distinction  of  the  Apostolic  from  the 
post-Apostolic  generation,  but  only  of  the  two 
homonymous  individuals,  John  the  Apostle  and 
Jolm  tne  Elder. 

On  this  interpretation,  Aristion  and  John  were 
members  of  the  group  which  perpetuated  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Apostles  (in  Palestine  ?)  until  Papias' 
day  (cf.  Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  HE  III.  xxxii.  6-8, 
and  Lk  1»»,  Ac  11»  15^*  *.  e.  29. 23  2118).  But  even  if 
this  exegesis  be  rejected,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
following  alternative :  Either  the  descriptive  phrase 
ol  roO  Kvplov  fiadrjralf  appended  after  *  Aristion  and 
the  Elder  John'  precisely  as  after  the  list  of 
Apostles,  is  textuaJly  coiTupt  (assimilated  to  the 
preceding  clause) ;  or  the  designation  is  used  in  a 
dittererit  and  very  loose  significance.  On  this  view 
the  only  certainty  is  that  Aristion  was  living  at 
the  time  of  Papias'  inquiries  (A.D.  120-140?)  after 
'Apostolic  narratives*  (diro(rr6XiKas  Siriyi/faeit),  and  in 
a  region  whence  Papias  could  obtain  them  only 
from  '  travellers  who  came  his  way.'  For  Eusebius' 
statement  that '  Papias  was  himself  a  hearer,  not 
of  the  Apostles,  but  of  Aristion  and  the  Elder 
John,'  is  made  in  the  interest  of  his  desire  to  find 
'some  other  John  in  Asia'  besides  the  A|)ostle 
(Zahn,  Forsch.  vi.  117  f.),  and  is  corrected  by  him- 
self in  the  next  clause :  '  At  all  events  he  mentions 
them  frequently  b^  name,  and  sets  down  their 
traditions  in  his  writings.' 

(3)  A  second  difficulty  of  more  importance  for 
the  true  reading  of  Papias  and  the  identification 
of '  Aristion '  than  is  generally  recognized,  is  the 
spelling  of  the  name,  which  S^r.  and  Arm.  give  as 
'Aristo.'  For  this  spelling,  in  combination  with 
the  omission  of  the  designation  'the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,'  is  not  only  traceable  to  about  A.D.  400 
(Syr.  is  extant  in  a  MS  of  A.D.  462),  but  these  two 
main  variations  are  accompanied  by  minor  ones  in 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Latin  authorities,  which 
form  a  group  in  that  they  manifest  a  belief  in  com- 
mon regardmg  the  personality  of  Aristo-Aristion 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  received  text  of 
Eusebius. 

2.  Text  of  Eusebius. —Mommsen  {ZNTW  iiL 
1902,  p.  156  ff. )  regarded  this  textual  evidence  as  con- 
clusive in  coniunction  with  the  admitted  '  chrono- 
logical difficulty.'  He  would  therefore  omit  the 
epitheton/rom  the  text  of  Eusebius.  Corssen  {ib.  iii. 
p.  242  tf. )  rightly  criticised  Mommsen's  proposal  to 
omit,  because  some  designation  of  this  second  link 
in  the  chain  of  traditores  is  indispensable  to  the 
sense.  He  thought  Papias  capable  of  the  colossal 
anachronism  of  regarding  his  own  contemporaries 
as  'disciples  of  the  Lord.'  The  present  WTiter 
had  argued  {Joum.  ofBibl.  Lit.  xvii.,  1898)  for  the 
reading  ol  ro&r<av  fMOrp-al  {sc.  rQy  dToardXuy)  as  the 
true  text  of  Papias,  on  the  internal  evidence,  and 
because  'the  Elders'  of  Papias  are  twice  referred 
to  by  Iremeus  {Ha:r,  v.  v.  1  and  V.  xxxvi.  1)  as 
'the  disciples  of  the  Apostles.'  The  corruption 
followed  by  Eusebius  (and  probably  even  by 
Irenseus  in  this  passage,  though  he  transcribed 
others  where  *  the  Elders '  were  correctly  described 
as  'disciples  of  the  Apostles'),  involves  only  the 
change  (oy  assimilation)  of  three  letters,  OITOT- 

(TOX)MAeHTAI  becoming  OITOT(KT)MA0HTAI. 
In  the  form  wherein  Edwin  Abbott  {Enc,  Bibl,  s.v. 
'Gospels,'  ii.  col.  1815,  n.  3)  adopts  the  emenda- 
tion, the  change  involves  but  two  letters,  OITOT- 

(TQ)MAeHTAI  becoming  OITOT(KT)MAeHTAI,  as 

in  Jg42*  (LXX)  TON  TIfiX  B  becomes  KT  TION  in 
A.    This  would  largely  explain  the  strange  error 
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of  Irenjeus  in  taking  Papias  to  belong  to  a  genera- 
tion even  earlier  than  Polycarp  ('  some  of  them  saw 
not  only  Jolin  but  other  Apostles  also,  and  heard 
these  same  things  from  them  and  testify  [present] 
these  things').  The  difficulty  experienced  by 
Eusebius  in  refuting  it  could  hardly  have  been 
so  great  if  his  text  of  Papias  had  not  the  same 
corruption. 

On  this  view  the  variants  are  of  no  help  to 
improve  the  text  of  Eusebius,  which  is  correct 
in  the  received  form  (Bacon,  art.  *  False  Witness,* 
etc.,  in  ZNTW  vi.  1905).  They  have  some  im- 
portance, even  if  arbitrary,  as  indicating  that  in 
antiquity  also  the  'chronological  difficulty*  was 
felt  as  well  as  (in  Arm.)  the  incompleteness  of 
sense  produced  b^  simple  omission  of  the  descrip- 
tive clause  and  (in  Rufinus)  the  inconGTuity  of 
applying  to  *Aristion  and  John  the  Elder  ^  the 
same  designation  by  which  the  Apostles  had  just 
been  distinguished.  They  would  have  great  im- 
portance if  it  could  be  made  probable  that  they 
rest,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  a  knowledge  of 
Papias  (or,  nmch  less  probably,  of  Aristion-Aristo) 
independently  of  Euseoius. 

3.  Origin  of  Variants. — *Aristo'  is  not  simply 
*the  Greek  name  Aristion  badlv  sj)elt'  (Cony- 
beare,  I.e.  p.  243),  nor  even  shoula  it  in  strictness 
be  called  *  an  equivalent  (gleichbedcutend^)  form  of 
the  same  proper  name*  (Uilgenfeld,  Ztschr,  f, 
wi^^senschaft.  Theol.  1876  ii.  p.  256.  1883  i.  p.  13, 
1894  p.  626).  It  is  at  least  the  more  usual,  if  not 
more  correct  form,  and  'occurs  very  frequently  in 
ancient  ^vriters.  It  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  thb  name  may  be  distinguished.* 
But  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr.,  the 
authority  for  the  statement  just  made  (i.  p.  310), 
knows  of  but  two  occurrences  of  the  form  *  Aris- 
tion,* once  as  the  nickname  of  the  adventurer 
Athenion  (B.C.  87),  once  as  designating  a  surgeon 
of  small  repute  c.  150  B.C.  In  Jewish  literature 
only  the  form  * Aristo  *  occurs  (Jos.  A  nt.  xix.  353 
[ed.  Niese]).  Pape  {s.v.  'Aptarluv)  adds  four  others 
from  Antiph.  vi.  12,  -'Esch.  llXaTaiKdt  3.  162,  Plut. 
Num.  9.  and  Pausanias.  Patristic  literature 
knows  only  the  form  *  Aristo  *  in  Christian  legend 
(Acta  Barn.  xiv.  ed.  Tisch.  p.  69,  knows  a  Chris- 
tian host  Aristo  in  Cyprus ;  Acta  Petri,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  51,  14-53.  13,  one  in  Puteoli ;  Coiistit.  Apost.  vii. 
46,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  228,  21,  gives  to  the  tirst  and 
third  bishops  of  Smyrna  the  name  Aristo).  The 
form  *  Aristion'  is  unknown.  Eusebius  himself 
{HE  iv.  6)  draws  his  account  of  the  devastation 
of  Juda'a  in  the  insurrection  against  Hadrian  (132- 
135)  from  a  certain  Aristo  of  Pella.  This  writer, 
accordingly,  would  be  a  contemporary  of  Papias  in 
position  to  be  referred  to  as  a  traditor  of  Apostolic 
teaching.  To  speak  of  him  and  '  the  Elder  John,* 
if  by  the  latter  were  meant  John  the  elder  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church  (Eus.  HE  iv.  5 ;  cf.  Schlatter, 
Kirchc  Jcrusalcins,  1898,  p.  40),  whose  death  is 
dated  by  Epiphanius  {Hcer.  Ixvi.  20)  in  the  19th 
year  of  Trajan,  as  'disciples  of  the  Apostles,* 
would  involve  no  greater  looseness  or  exaggeration 
than  we  should  expect  in  Asia  c.  150  A.D.  But 
as  Eusebius  gives  no  account  of  Aristo*s  writings, 
althougli  making  it  a  principal  object  of  his  work 
to  describe  early  Christian  authorities,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Aristo  of  Pella  was  not  a  Christian,  out 
a  Jewish  or  (more  probably)  pagan  -writer.  To 
this  sup]N>sition  there  is  but  one  serious  objection, 
for  the  references  of  Nicephorus  (HE  iii.  24)  and 
the  Paschal  Chronicle  may  admittedly  be  disre- 
garded as  merely  reproducing  Eusebius.  Maximus 
Confessor,  however,  in  his  scholion  on  the  Theol, 
Mystira  of  Areopagiticus  (c.  i.  p.  17,  ed.  Corder), 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  *  Aristo  of  Pella* 
('ApcVrwi't  Tifi  lUWali^)  as  author  of  the  Christian 
Dialogue  of  Jason  and  Papiscus,  basing  his  state- 


ment on  'the  sixth  book  of  the  Hypotyposcis  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,'  who  seems  to  have 
referred  to  this  'Jason'  as  'mentioned  by  (I. 
6v  dvaypdxi/ai)  Luke*  (Ac  17*'').  Only,  while  the 
Dialogue  is  known  to  Celsus  (c.  167),  Origen, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  if  not  to  pseudo- 
Barnabas  and  Justin  Martyr,  and  even  probably 
survives  in  more  or  less  altered  form  in  the  Alter,- 
catio  Sitnonis  et  Theophili  (TU  I.  iii.  p.  115ft*. ; 
P.  Corssen,  Altercatio  S.  et  Th,  1890),  it  is  known 
to  none  of  these  as  the  work  of  Aristo,  nor  da 
any  of  the  later  quotations,  references,  or  other 
evidences  indicate  that  the  work  in  question 
contained  biijy^iTtit  rCl»  Tod  Kvplov  \6yufit  (Eus.  I.e.). 
If  the  name  '  Aristo  *  was  ever  properly  connected 
with  the  Dialogue,  it  circulated  only  anonymously 
after  a.d.  200,  and  without  the  introductory  narra- 
tive portion  which  it  may  have  once  ^wssessed. 
The  late  and  unsupported  statement  of  Maximus 
is  therefore  nmch  more  likely  to  be  due  to  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  Hypotyposeis,  especially 
as  we  have  the  explicit  quotation  of  the  same 
Aristo  of  Pella  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (400-450?) 
extending  to  considerable  length  beyond  the  por- 
tion quoted  by  Eusebius,  accompanied  by  the 
statement  that  Aristo  was  secretary  of  Ardasches^ 
kin^  of  Armenia,  when  the  latter  was  sent  by 
Hadrian  into  Persia  (Langlois,  Coll.  des.  Hist,  ae 
fArmenie,  i,  p.  391  ff.,  ciT  ii.  110,  n.  3,  and  Le 
Vaillant  de  Florival,  Hist.  Arm,  ii.  57).  Hamack 
(T[/  i.  2,  p.  125)  and  Zahn,  it  is  true,  reject  Moses' 
quotation  as  a  fabrication;  but  it  contains  no- 
thing '  fabulous,*  and  is  defended  with  reason  by 
Hilgenfeld  (Zts.  f,  w.  Th,  1883,  p.  8ff.).  Besides 
this,  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  wlio  knows  of  na 
Aristo  of  Pella,  mentions  an  Aristo  of  Gerasa  (less 
than  25  miles  distant)  sim2)ly  as  an  doretof  /tip-up. 

Our  conclusion  must  he  that,  while  direct 
acquaintance  with  Papias  is  quite  conceivable,  the 
variant  form  'Aristo*  in  Syriac  and  Armenian 
sources  is  best  accounted  for  by  a  mistaken  identiti- 
cation  of  this  Aristo  of  HE  iv.  6  yrith  the  '  Elder 
Aristion  *  of  HE  iii.  39  and  Moses  of  Chorene. 

4.  The  Appendix  of  Mark. — Tlie  most  important 
addition  to  our  data  regarding  Aristo  was  made  by 
Conybeare*s  discovery  at  E^miadzin  in  1893  of 
an  Armenian  MS.  of  the  Gospels  dated  A.D.  989, 
in  which  the  longer  ending  of  Mark  (Mk  16*'*'> 
has  the  separate  title  in  reel  ink,  corresponding  t<> 
the  other  Gospel  titles :  *  From  the  Elder  Aristo  * 
(Expositor,  Oct.  1893,  pp.  241-254).  This  repre- 
sentation,  though  late,  Conybeare  takes  to  be 
based  on  very  early  authority  (Expositor,  Dec. 
1895,  pp.  401-421),  appealing  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  verses  in  question.  Undeniably  the 
reference  in  Mk  16^^*  to  drinking  of  poison  with 
impunity  must  have  literary  connexion  with 
Papias*  anecdote  regarding  Justus  Barsabbas  (Eus. 
HE  iii.  39),  whatever  the  source.  Couybeare*s 
citation  of  a  gloss  '  against  the  name  Aristion  *  in 
a  Bodleian  12tn  cent,  codex  of  Rufinus*  translation 
of  this  passage,  which  referred  to  this  story  of  the 
poison  cup,  was  even  (to  the  discoverer's  eye)  a 
designation  by  the  unknown  glossator  of  Anstion 
as  author  of  this  story.  But,  besides  the  precarious- 
ness  of  this  inference,  it  would  scarcely  ue  possible 
to  write  a  gloss  'against  the  name  Aristion* 
which  would  not  be  equally  *  against  the  name 
of  the  Elder  John  *  immediately  adjoining ;  and  as 
mediaeval  legend  reported  the  story  of  the  poison 
cup  of  John  (i.e,  the  Apostle,  identified  with  the 
Elder  in  the  glossator's  period)  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  more  natural  reference  and  meaning  of  the 
gloss. 

The  evidence  connecting  the  Appendix  of  Mark 
with  the  name  'Aristo*  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
statement  *  inserted  by  an  afterthought*  by  the 
Armenian  scribe  John,  A.D.  989,  over  Mk  16*'^» 
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which  lie  had  attached,  contrarv  to  Syriac  and 
Armenian  tradition,  to  his  text  of  the  Gospel.  This, 
however.  Is  unquestionably  important,  especially 
if,  as  Conybeare  maintains;  '  it  must  have  stood  in 
the  older  copy  transcribed.'  The  statement  has 
been  generally  received  at  its  face  value,  but 
with  diflerent  identifications  of  '  the  £lder  Aristo.' 
l^sch  (' Ausserkanonische  Paralleltexte,'  TUx,  3, 
1894,  p.  449 ;  Eng.  tr.  by  Conybeare  in  Expos,  4th 
ser.  X.  [1894],  pp.  226-232)  regards  Aristo  of  Pella 
as  the  only  personality  open  to  consideration  as 
nuthor  of  the  Appenciix.     Hilgenfeld  {Ztschr,  /. 


porary  of  Papias,'  and  refusing  to  the  Aristo  of 
the  £!9miadzin  codex  any  signihcance  beyond  that 
of  *some  Elder  Aristo  or  otlier  before  c.  600  A.D., 
from  whom  a  Svriac  MS  will  have  borrowed  Mk 
16*"* '  (regarded  by  Hilg.  as  the  original  ending). 
Other  critics  regard  it  as  'practiaUly  certain' 
that  the  Mark-Appendix  is  really  taken  from  the 
authority  referred  to  by  Papias.  Hamack  sets 
the  example  of  peremptorily  refusing  the  sug- 
gestion of  Resch  {TU  x.  2,  p.  453  ff.),  that  this 
*  Elder  Aristo'  may  be  no  other  than  Aristo  of 
Pella,  but  gives  no  other  reason  than  the  date 
{c.  140) ;  which,  as  he  rightly  says,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  (disputed)  phrase  oi  rod  Kvplov  fiaOrpxii 
{Chron,  i.  p.  269;  on  the  textual  question,  see 
ftbove,  §  2).  Zahn  {Thcol.  Literaturot.  22nd  Dec. 
1893  [Eng.  tr.  by  Conybeare  in  Expos.  Lc]  regards 
it  as  a  conclusive  obiection  to  Rescn's  identification 
that  *  Aristo  of  Pella,  who  wrote  his  (?)  Dialogue 
of  Jason  and  Fapiscus  after  135,  and  perhaps  a 
good  deal  later,  cannot  be  the  author  of^a  section 
(Mk  le****)  which  Tatian  already  read  in  his  Mark 
at  the  latest  in  170,  and  which  Justin  had  already 
known  so  early  as  150,  though  perhaps  not  (N.B.) 
as  an  integral  part  of  Mark.'  We  may  inouire 
later  what  autnority  the  scribe  John  may  have 
had  for  his  insertion  of  the  title. 

6.  Internal  evidence  of  the  Appendix. — The  im- 
pression of  Westcott  and  Hort  {Gr.  NTy  ii.  p.  51), 
corroborated  by  Conybeare  {Expositor,  1893,  p. 
241  ff.),  that  tne  Appendix  to  Mark  is  not  the 
original  full  narrative,  but  an  excerpt,  constitutes 
the  next  step  in  the  solution  of  our  problem.  In 
particular,  a  real  contribution  is  made  by  Zahn 
{Gesch.  Kan.  ii.  App.  xiv.  la,  and  Forsch.  vi.  §  3,  p. 
219)  in  the  demonstration  that  Jerome  (c.  Pelag. 
ii.  15,  ed.  Vail.  ii.  758)  had  access  to  it  in  a  fuller, 
more  original  form ;  for  he  adds  after  v.'*  *  Et 
illi  satisfaciebant  dicentes:  Seeculum  istud  ini- 
quitatis  et  incredulitatis  substantia  (cod.  Vat.  1, 
*8ub  Satana')  est,  qnse  (/.  qui)  non  sinit  per  im- 
mundos  spiritus  veram  Dei  apjirehendi  virtutem ; 
idcirco  jam  nunc  revela  justitiam  tuam'  (cf.  Ac 
1').  Jerome's  source  for  this  material,  whose 
Hebraistic  expressions  and  point  of  view  confirm 
its  authenticity,  becomes  a  question  of  importance. 

This  source  can  scarcely  have  been  the  Dialogtte 
of  Jason  and  Fapiscns,  whoever  its  author ;  for 
while  Jerome  was  acquainted  with  this  work  {Com. 
on  Gal  3",  and  Quaest.  Heh.  in  lib.  Gen.,  beginning), 
and  while  Celsus,  who  also  used  it,  twice  quotes 
the  substance  of  Mk  16*  (r.  Cels.  ii.  55  and  70),  the 
nature  of  the  work,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  was 
not  such  as  to  admit  material  of  this  kind.  Besides, 
we  have  seen  that  by  all  early  authorities  it  is 
treated  as  anonymous.  Zahn's  supposition  {Forsch. 
vi.  p.  219)  has  stronger  evidence  in  its  favour,  and 
still  leaves  room  to  account  for  the  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  Appendix,  the  Dicuofrue,  Celsus, 
and  Jerome.  According  to  Zahn,  'The  ancient 
book  in  which  Mk  16'**"  was  extant  independently 
of  the  Second  Gospel,  and  whence  it  was  drawn 
by  transcribers  of  Mark,  can  only  have  been  the 


work  of  Papias,  in  which  it  was  contained  as  a 
dti^yiTO-tf  of  Aristion  (Wc).'  But  Jerome,  he  holds, 
obtained  his  version  indirectl,y,  through  his  teacher 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  Tliis  explanation  has  in 
its  favour  certain  evidences  adduced  by  Cony- 
beare {Expositor,  Dec.  1895),  to  connect  the  can- 
cellation of  Mk  16^^  in  Armenian  MSS  with 
knowledge  derived  from  Fapias  of  its  true  origin. 
In  particular,  the  same  E^miadzin  codex  which 
attributes  the  Appendix  to  '  the  Elder  Aristo '  has 
a  version  of  the  Pericope  Adulter®  (Jn  1^-S^^ 
TR)  independent  of  the  received  form,  briefer,  but 
"with  the  explanatory  comment  after  Jn  8*  *To 
declare  their  sins;  and  they  were  seeing  their 
several  sins  on  the  stones.'  Echoes  of  this  addition 
are  traceable  in  Jerome  {Fela/f.  ii.  17),  in  uncial  U, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Moreover,  Cony  beare's  con  - 
tention  that  this  'represents  the  form  in  which 
Papias  .  .  .  gave  the  episode,'  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Eusebius'  statement  of  what  he  found 
\n  Fapias  (*a  story  about  a  woman  accused  of 
many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  contains').  This  applies 
to  the  E^miadzin  text  only  ('A  certain  woman  was 
taken  in  sins,  against  whom  all  bore  witness,'  etc. 
Cf .  Eus.  HE  iii.  39).  It  has  some  further  support 
in  the  express  statement  of  Vartan  (14th  cent.) 
that  this  pericope  was  derived  from  Papias,  though 
this  may  oe  merely  dependent  on  Eusebius.  Cony- 
beare's  suggestion  that  the  story  will  have  been 
one  of  the  '  traditions  of  the  Elder  John,'  and  for 
this  reason  have  become  attached  in  most  texts  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  more  probable  than  Zahn's 
attributing  it  to  '  Aristion ' ;  but  see  Blass,  Fhi- 
lology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  156,  who  thinks  it  was 
simply  appended  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  canon. 

Tlie  El^miadzin  Codex,  accordingly,  in  the  two 
most  important  questions  of  Gospel  text  makes 
deliberate  departure  from  the  receive<l  Armenian 
tradition,  in  both  cases  relying  on  authority 
which  might  conceivably  go  back  indirectly  to 
Papias  himself.  (1)  Until  about  this  date  (A.D. 
989)  Armenian  tradition  followed  the  Sinaitic,  or 
older  Syriac,  in  omitting  the  Mark-Appendix.  In 
the  10th  cent,  it  be^ns  to  be  inserted  as  in  the 
Curetonian  and  Tatian,  but  with  various  scril)al 
notes  of  its  secondary  character.  Our  co<lex  is 
simply  more  exact  and  specific  than  others  of  its 
time  in  adding  a  datum  which  could  never  have 
eone  with  the  Api>endix,  but  must  have  been 
derived,  like  the  comment  of  Vartan  on  the 
Pericope  Adulterop,  from  comparison  of  Eusebius, 
which  in  the  Arm.  spells  the  name  'Aristo'  and 
expressly  designates  him  as  'Elder.'  (2)  It  also 
goes  beyond  current  Armenian  tradition  regard- 
mg  Jn  8*"".  Instead  of  attaching  the  story  after 
Lk  21*,  as  the  Gosp.  ace.  to  the  Hebrews  pro- 
bably suggested,  it  ado|)ts  the  position  usually 
assigned  it  after  Jn  7",  with  the  marginal  scholion 
in  red  ink  rrji  fioixaXldos,  and  an  expurgated  and 
embellished  text,  which  Eusebius  enables  us  to 
identify  as  that  of  Papias.  To  infer  from  this, 
however,  that  the  scribe  John  had  actual  access  to 
Papias  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  is  only  too  convincing  that 
his  title  is  based  simply  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  Eusebian  passages  regarding  'Aristo,'  with 
the  further  statements  of  Tils  own  chief  national 
historian,  Moses  of  Chorene  (400-450),  regarding 
the  Aristo  of  Pella  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  HE  iv.  6. 

6*  Aristo  of  Fella.  —  Moses  of  Chorene  (cf. 
Langlois,  I.e. ),  in  writing  of  the  death  and  obsequies 
of  Ardasches,  king  and  national  hero  of  Armenia, 
transcribes  first  the  C[uotation  of  Eusebius  from 
Aristo  of  Pella  regardmg  Hadrian's  devastation  of 
Jerusalem,  to  explain  now  Aristo  came  to  be 
attached  to  his  (Ardasches')  person  as  secretary ; 
for   Ardasches   had  been  sent  by  Hadrian  into 
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Persia.  He  tlien  continues,  a  noting  professedly 
from  *  the  same  historian/  an  elaborate  account  of 
Ardasches'  death  and  obsequies.  The  connexion 
of  this  supplementary  quototion,  however,  is  so 
awkwardly  managed  as  to  leave  it  quite  ambiguous 
to  whose  person  Aristo  was  attached  as  secretary. 
In  the  text  it  follows  the  statement  that  Hadrian 
'  established  in  Jerusalem  a  community  of  pagans 
and  Christians  whose  bishop  was  Mark.  Langlois 
accordingly  makes  him  secretary  of  Mark  (cf. 
Eus.  HE  iv.  6).  Zahn  understands  of  Hadrian 
himself  (!).  The  E^miadzin  scribe  seems  to  have 
been  of  Langlois*  opmion,  and  to  have  dra's^Ti  the 
inference  that  this  Aristo,  secretary  of  Mark  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  under  Hadrian,  could  be  no 
other  than  '  the  Elder  Aristo '  of  Eus.  HE  iii.  39,  as 
well  as  the  natural  completer  of  *  Mark's '  Gospel. 

If  the  attribution  ot  Mk  le^-*'  to  *the  Elder 
Aristo '  be  dismissed  as  untrustworthy,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  'Aristion'  from  whom  Papias  de- 
rived (indirectly)  his  'accounts  of  the  Lord's 
sayings'  is  reauced  to  a  minimum.  Eusebius 
clearly  did  not  identify  him  with  Aristo  of  Pella, 
and  from  his  silence  would  seem  to  have  known 
nothing  more  about  him  than  the  statement  of 
Papias  that  he  was  an  elder,  one  of  the  '  disciples 
of  the  Apostles ' ;  or,  as  his  text  of  Papias  would 
seem  already  to  have  read  (by  assimilation  to  the 
preceding),  *of  the  Lord.*  Aristo  of  Pella,  Eusebius 
certainly  did  not  include  in  his  chain  of  Christian 
writers,  and  save  for  the  late  and  improbable 
statement  of  Maximus  Confessor,  all  that  we  know 
of  Aristo  indicates  that  he  does  not  belong  there. 
He  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  same  as  '  the  cultured 
rhetorician  Aristo  of  Gerasa.' 

7.  Conclusions. — The  following  may  be  taken  as 
more  or  less  probable  conclusions  from  the  fore- 

g)ing  data.  (1)  In  the  famous  extract  of  Eusebius 
om  Papias  and  the  adjoining  context  (HE  iii.  39), 
there  is  no  warrant  for  sul^tituting  the  reading 
'AplirruPf  the  common  form  of  the  name,  for  the 
rarer  form  'Apurrluv.  The  Sy riac,  followed  by  Arm. , 
assimilates  it  to  *Apiar<a¥  (6  IleXXa/os),  quoted  a  few 
piragraphs  farther  on  by  Eusebius  himself  {HE 
IV.  6),  or  perhai>s  merely  falls  into  the  ordinary 
spelling.  The  reverse  process  is  inconceivable.  Of 
tnis  Aristion,  Eusebius  seems  unable  to  relate  any- 
thing beyond  what  he  found  in  Papias.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  regard  him  as  identical  with  Aristo 
of  l*ella,  whose  narrative  of  the  revolt  of  Bar 
Cochba  was  in  his  hands.  Papia^t,  however,  knew 
of  Aristion  as  a  tradUor  (orally ;  cf.  oi)  7A0  iK  rCov 
pijSXlufv,  jc.T.X.)  of  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  him- 
self *one  of  the  disciples  of  these,'  probably  in 
Palestine,  since  Papias  obtained  his  traditions 
(Eusebius  to  the  contrary  not\^*ithstanding)  only 
from  *  those  who  came  nis  way.*  Aristion  was 
still  living  at  the  {)eriod  of  Papiaa*  (youthful  ?  iraXu)f 
ifunifi6ifevaa)  in(|uiries. 

(2)  From  tliis  othemise  unkno>>Ti  'Aristion*  of 
Papias  we  must  sharply  distinguish  'Aristo  of 
PeDa/  the  historian  of  tne  revolt  of  Bar  Cochba, 
quoteil  by  Eusebius.  Had  this  been  a  Christian 
writer,  it  is  inexplicable  that  Eusebius,  in  spite  of 
the  avowed  purjiose  of  his  book,  elsewhere  so  con- 
sistently followeil,  should  have  omitted  all  mention 
whatiK)ever  of  liis  works.  The  Viri  Ulust,  of 
Jerome  is  equally  silent. 

(3)  The  process  of  ctmfusion  of  Papias*  Aristion 
with  Eusebius'  Aristo  of  Pella  Itegins  with  the  Syriac 
translator  (r.  400),  followed  by  the  Armenian ;  or, 
if  Maximus  Confessor  be  right  in  attributing  to 
Clement's  Hjfpottfjwsfis  the  (conjectur&l  ?)  as^gn- 
ment  of  the  anonymous  Dialogue  o^  Jason  and  Pa  Dis- 
cus to  this  author,  (terhaps  with  Clement  The  late 
and  unsu]>iK>rted  statement  of  Maximus  (r.  6(X)), 
Quite  in  conflict  with  all  that  is  kno^-n  either  of 
tne  Dialogut  or  the  writer,  is  really  valneless. 


(4)  The  Armenian  historian  Moses  of  Chorene 
(5th  cent.  ?)  appears  really  to  have  known,  as  he 
claims,  Aristo  of  Pella.  His  quotation,  where  it 
goes  beyond  that  of  Eusebius,  shows  more  and 
more  manifestly  the  secular,  non-Christian  writer. 
His  statement  that  Aristo  was  secretary  of  Ard- 
asches,  which  was  so  unfortunately  ambi^ous  as 
to  seem  to  make  him  secretary  of  Mark,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  the  starting-point  for  the 
last  stage  of  the  process. 

(5)  The  scribe  'John*  who  WTote  the  Armenian 
Codex  of  the  Gos^ls  in  a.d.  989  (found  by  Cony- 
beare  at  Epmiadzin),  depcurted  from  previous  Ar- 
menian tradition  by  appending,  after  the  row  of 
discs  by  which  he  had  marked  the  end  of  the 
(rospel  of  Mark,  at  Mk  10^,  the  spurious  ending 
vv."'*,  literally  translated  from  the  ordinary  Greek 
text.  To  justify  tliis  unusual  insertion,  he  crowded 
in  '  by  an  afterthought  *  between  the  first  line  and 
the  row  of  discs,  in  small,  cramped,  red  letters, 
the  title  *  Of  the  Elder  Aristo.*  That  he  knew  the 
Eiisebian  t)assage  about  Papias*  informant  is  indi- 
cated by  his  use  of  tlie  title  '  Elder '  and  the  form 
'Aristo  ;  for  only  the  Armenian  Eusebius  has 
these  peculiarities.  That  he  should  have  identified 
the  writer  of  the  Markan  appendix  with  'the 
Elder  Aristo*  is  most  probably  explained  by  his 
finding  in  Moses  of  Chorene  wliat  i^  took  to  be 
the  statement  that  Aiisto  (of  Pella^^as  secretary 
of  Mark,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  Who  indeed  should  venture  to  complete 
Mark's  unfinished  Gospel,  if  not  his  secretary  7 

B.  W.  Bacon. 

ARMOUR.— Lk  ll>s  speaks  of  the  irayorX^a  (fiir. 
Xry.  in  Gospels ;  also  Eph  6"* ",  with  which  cf. 
1  Th  58)  of  'the  stronjg  man'=  the  Wicked  One 
— the  def.  art.  6  (v.^)  indicating  a  single  and  de- 
finite person.  The  'armour*  is  the  potent  influ- 
ences at  his  disposal,  called  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  6'^) 
'  wiles*  and  (6") '  fiery  darts,'  by  which  he  deludes 
and  overcomes.  Trusting  to  these,  he  with  his 
possessions  is  '  at  peace  *  until  '  the  stronger  than 
he*  {Urxvpirepos  avroO  [cf.  Lk  3"])  comes  on  the 
scene,  when  the  armour  is  taken  away  and  he  is 
spoilcKl  of  his  possessions. 

The  passage  has  a  soteriological  and  an  eschato- 
logical  oearing.  ( 1 )  It  points  to  the  power  of  Christ 
as  able  to  didodge  evil  passions  and  habits  from 
the  heart  (cf.  Mt  IQP^  et  pa-^s.).  He  is  'stronger' 
than  '  the  strong  man,*  and  has  '  power  to  heal ' 
(Lk  6").  He  thus  fulfils  the  prophecy  of  Is  49=*- » 
and  63*^  delivering  the  prey  and  dividing  the 
spoil.  (2)  Eschatologically  it  points  to  the  final 
victory  of  good  over  evil.  Cf.  Col  2*',  where  we 
have  the  word  dxeKdvadfji^poi  (cf.  Lighfoot's  note, 
in  loc.).  The  'stronger*  had  alres^y  come  into 
the  '  strong  one's  *  house  and  had  delivered  many ; 
the  conflict  was  continued  by  Him  and  against 
Him  till  His  death,  when  He  overcame  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death ;  the  same  conflict  of  evil 
against  good  is  still  continued.  His  'spoiling*  is 
going  on,  He  is  still  taking  from  His  adversary 
one  and  another  of  his  possessions,  till  in  the  end 
He  shall  bind  him  in  the  abyss  and  utterly  destroy 
him(cf.esp.  1  Co  15*-*' and'Rev  19^"*). 

For  palaces  descriptive  of  Roman  armour  of 
the  time,  in  Polybius  and  Josephus,  see  Hastin«rs' 
DBy  SA\  ;  cf.  also  Martial,  Epigr,  ix.  57.  With 
these  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Christian's 
armour  is  in  close  harmony ;  but  to  find  a  '  diabolic  * 
significance  in  the  several  details  is  rather  fanciful 
than  helpful. 

LrmuTmi.— Hastinics'  Dfi,«.v.;  E<x«  Hnmo,  ch.  ziii.;  Sxpoi. 
Times,  iii.  (1S8S)  p.  »9ff.;  Bun}-an,  Hoift  War,  ch.  U. 

K.  Macpherson. 
ARMT. — 'Armies*  (aTparci;/M7a)  are  mentioned 
by  Jesus  as  the  natural  instruments  of  discipline 
at  the  command  of  an  Eastern  king  (Mt  22^).    Ha 
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also  foretells  (Lk  21*^)  the  day  when  'Jemfialem 
shall  be  compassed  with  armies'  {rrparSireda). 
Otherwise  there  is  little  allusion  to  armies  in  the 
Gospels,  and  comparatively  small  use  is  made  of 
lessons  or  figures  drawn  from  military  life.  The 
Roman  soldier,  the  legionary,  did  not  loom  very 
large  in  Palestine.  When  the  Church  sprea<u 
into  the  Province  Asia,  to  Rome  and  Corinth, 
the  impression  of  the  army  of  Rome  is  much 
stronger  both  in  the  incidents  of  the  Acts  and 
in  the  figurative  allusions  of  the  Epistles. 

John  the  Baptist  found  soldiers  (see  art.  SOLDIER) 
among  the  crowds  who  came  to  him  to  be  baptized 
(Lk  3^^) ;  and  the  most  remarkable  bond  of  union 
between  the  military  character  and  the  character 
conformed  to  Crod,  that  of  discipline  and  orderly 
subordination,  was  suggested  to  our  Lord  by  the 
conduct  of  a  centurion  (Lk  7"). 

M.  R.  Newbolt. 

ARNI. — ^An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  according  to  the 

Senealogy  given  by  St.  Luke  (3**,  AV  Aram),    In 
It  !"•  he  is  called  Bam  (AV  Aram). 

ARPHAXAD.— The  spelling  (in  both  AY  and  RV 
of  Lk  3*')  of  the  OT  name  which  appears  more 
correctly  in  the  RV  of  OT  as  Arpachsnad, 

ARREST  (Jn  182-u=Mt  26«-»=Mk  14«-«=Lk 
22*^-**).  —  When  Judas,  withdrawing  from  the 
Supper,  betook  himself  to  the  high  priests  and 
informed  them  that  he  was  ready  to  implement  his 
agreement  (see  Betrayal),  their  simplest  way 
would  have  been  to  accompany  him  back  to  the 
upper  room  and  there  arrest  Jesus.  It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  for  them  to  proceed  thus  sum- 
marily. They  had,  indeed,  the  officers  of  the 
tempfe  at  their  command  (cf.  Jn  1^) ;  but  these 
were  insufficient,  since  the  Law  forbade  them  to 
go  armed  on  the  Passover  day,*  and,  though  Jesus 
and  the  Eleven  were  defenceless.  He  was  the  popular 
hero,  and,  should  an  alarm  be  raised,  the  multitude 
would  be  aroused  and  would  come  to  the  rescue. 
Moreover,  had  they  taken  such  a  step  on  their  own 
authority,  they  would  have  offended  the  procura- 
tor, Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  ever  jealous  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  especially  at  the  festal 
seasons;  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  moment  that 
they  should  secure  his  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
Accordingly,  though  doubtless  impatient  of  the 
delay,  they  first  of  all  appealed  to  him  and  ob- 
tained from  him  a  detacnment  of  soldiers  from 
Fort  Anton  ia,  under  the  command  of  a  tribune. 

The  Roman  garriflon  at  Jenisalem  oonsisted  of  a  tingle  cohort 
(nn7/MeX  i.e.  500  men  (cf.  Scbiirer,  HJP  I.  iL  p.  65>.  X«/3«>  vr.f 
rrtifm*  (Jn  18*)  does  not,  of  coune,  imply  that  the  entire  cohort 
was  despatched  on  the  errand.  Cf .  such  phrases  as  '  call  out 
the  military,' '  summon  the  police.' 

Ere  all  was  arranged  several  hours  had  elapsed. 
Jesus  had  (|uitted  the  upper  room  and  the  city, 
but  the  traitor  knew  whither  He  had  gone,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  garden  on  Mount  Olivet,  where 
each  night  during  the  Passion-week  the  Master 
had  bivouacked  with  the  Twelve  in  the  open  (Lk 
22^*).  It  was  a  motley  band  that  followed  Judas. 
The  soldiers  would  march  in  order,  but  the  temple- 
servants,  armed  with  cudgels  and  carrying  lamps 
and  torches,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  m^re 
rabble  (cf.  Mt  26«=Mk  14«=Lk  22«).  And  with 
the  rest,  forgetting  their  dignity  in  their  eagerness 
to  witness  the  success  of  their  machinations,  went 
some  of  the  high  priests,  the  temple-captains,t  and 
the  elders. 

*  Mishna,  Shdth.  vi.  4 :  'No  one  shall  go  oat  with  sword  or 
bow,  with  shield  or  sling  or  lance.  But  if  he  go  out,  he  shall 
be  guUty  of  sin.' 

fLk  2S^M  rr^m/nry)  r*v  /i^m,  the  D'^^p,  officials  ne3ct  in 
dignity  to  the  priests,  charged  with  the  preservation  of  (Mrder 
in  the  temple.    Cf .  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  L  p.  257  fL 


When  he  had  guided  the  band  to  the  garden, 
Judas  doubtless  would  fain  have  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, but  he  was  doomed  to  dnnk  his  cup  of 
degradation  to  the  dregs.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  soldiers  to  make  the  arrest,  but  they  did  not 
know  Jesus,  and,  seeing  not  one  man  but  twelve, 
they  were  at  a  loss  which  was  He.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Judas  should  come  forward  and  resolve 
their  perplexity.    Casting  shame  to  the  winds,  he 

fave  them  a  sign  :  '  The  one  whom  I  shall  kiss  is 
e.  Take  him.'  Then  he  advanced  and,  greeting 
Jesus  with  feigned  reverence :  *■  Hail,  Kabbi  r 
kissed  Him  efiusively.*  It  was  the  climax  of  his 
villainy,  and  Jesus  repulsed  him  with  a  stinging 
sentence.  '  Comrade  1 '  He  cried,  in  that  one  word 
summing  ud  the  traitor's  baseness;  'to  thine 
errand.'  t  Brushing  the  traitor  aside.  He  stepped 
forward  and  demanded  of  the  soldiers:  *\Vliom 
are  ye  seeking?'  'Jesus  the  Nazarene,'  they 
faltered.  'I  am  he,'  He  answered,  making  per- 
haps to  advance  towards  them  and  surrender  Him- 
self; and,  overawed  by  His  tone  and  bearing, 
they  retreated  and  fell  on  the  ground. 

'Unless/  says  St  Jerome,!  'He  had  had  even  in  His  counte- 
nance something  sidereal,  the  Apostles  would  never  have  fol- 
lowed Him  at  once,  nor  would  those  who  had  come  to  arrest 
Him  have  fatllen  to  the  sn^und.'  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  assume  a  miracle.  Cf.  the  consternation  of  the  mercenary 
soldier  who  came,  sword  in  hand,  to  kill  C.  Ifarius  at  Hintumn. 
'The  chamber  in  which  he  happened  to  be  lying  having  no 
very  bright  light  but  being  gloomy,  it  is  said  that  the  eyes  of 
Marius  appeared  to  dart  a  great  flame  on  the  soldier,  and  a  loud 
voice  came  from  tiie  old  man :  "  Darest  thou,  fellow,  to  slay 
C.  Marius  f  "  80  the  barbarian  immediately  rushed  out,  crying : 
**I  cannot  kiU  C.  Marius  I"'!  It  is  related  of  John  Bunyan 
that  once,  as  he  was  preaching,  a  Justice  came  with  several 
constables  to  arrest  him.  *The  Justice  commanded  him  to 
come  down  from  his  stand,  but  he  mildly  told  he  was  about 
his  Master's  business,  and  must  rather  obey  His  voice  than 
that  of  man.  Then  a  constable  was  ordered  to  fetch  him 
down ;  who  coming  up,  and  taking  hold  of  his  coat,  no  sooner 
did  Mr.  Bunyan  fix  his  eyes  stedxastly  upon  him,  having  his 
Bible  then  open  in  his  hand,  but  tiie  man  let  go,  looked  pale 
and  retired ;  upon  which  said  he  to  his  auditors,  **  See  how  tiiis 
man  trembleth  at  the  word  of  Ood  1 " '  And  John  Wesley  was 
onceassailedbyagangof  rufilans.  *  Which  is  he?  which  is  he? ' 
they  cried,  not  recognizing  him  in  tiie  press.  '  I  am  he,'  said 
Woley,  confronting  them  fearlessly ;  and  they  fell  back  and  let 
him  go  unmolested. 

Jesus  reiterated  His  question :  '  Whom  are  ye 
seeking  ? '  and,  when  they  answered  again :  '  Jesus 
the  Nazarene,'  He  once  more  gave  Himself  up  to 
arrest,  adding  an  intercession  lor  the  Eleven  :  '  If 
ye  are  seeking  me^  let  these  men  go  their  way.' 
liecovering  themselves,  the  soldiers  seized  Him, 
and,  as  thev  were  proceeding  to  bind  Him,  the 
more  roughly  perhaps  that  they  were  ashamed  of 
their  weakness,  the  indignation  of  the  disciples 
mastered  their  alarm,  ana  Peter,  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  drew  a  sword  which  he  carried  under 
his  cloak  II  and,  assailing  a  slave  of  the  high  priest 
named  Malchus,.  cut  off  his  right  ear.  An  uproar 
ensued,  and  the  disciples  must  have  paiif  the 
penalty  of  the  rash  act  had  not  Jesus  intervened. 
Working  His  hands  free  from  the  cords  and  crav- 
ing a  brief  release:  'Let  me  go— just  thus  far,' 
He  touched  the  wounded  ear  and  h^ed  it.  IT  The 
miracle  occasioned  a  diversion ;  and,  while  his  mates 
were  crowding  about  Malchus,  Jesus  reasoned  with 
His  excited  wllowers.  'Put  the  sword  into  its 
sheath,'  He  commanded  Peter.  'The  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it? 
Dost  thou  suppose  that  I  cannot  appeal  to  my 

•  Mt  26«-«=s  Mk  14«-tt_*A»!^*,  ««Ti^;Ai,ri».    Cf.  Lk  738. «. 

t  Euth.  Zig.  rili't^i (Tisch.,  WH  19' '•)  vm^t  0U  ip»nxu»rtM£t 

I  Ad  Prineipiam  Explatu  Piialm.  xliv. 

I  Plut  a  Mar,  i  39. 

II  Cf.  Lk  22W.  Chrysostom  thinks  that  these  fiAxmpM  were 
the  knives  (fuixmp»  may  mean  either  stpord  or  A.-nt/'tr)  which 
Peter  and  John  (cf.  Lk  2SP)  had  used  in  slaying  and  aressinr 
the  Paschal  lamb.  It  evinces  their  sense  of  impending  peru 
that  they  carried  the  f4Mx*up»*  despite  the  legal  prohibition. 

V  This  miracle  is  recorded  by  Luke  alone,  but  the  immunity 
of  Peter  from  instant  vengeance  is  inexplicable  without  it. 
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Father,  and  he  will  even  now  send  to  my  Bnpporfc 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  tuigela  (i.e.  oae  for 
HiiuHotf  and  onu  for  euch  of  the  Eleven)!  How 
then  ate  tlie  Bcriptiires  to  be  fulfilled  that  even 
thus  it  ninst  come  topoaa!'  St.  ClitTBoatom *  finds 
liere  on  nllnaion  to  the  destmction  of  Seniia<.'hGrib's 
Bimy  (3  K  19") :  If  a  sincle  angel  smote  tliat  host 
of  ItiS.OOO  armed  men,  what  could  this  rabble  do 
against  73,000  aagelal 

AnxiooH  to  avert  attention  stUl  farther  from  the 
Eleven,  Jesus  addressed  Himself  t«  the  Jewish 
rulers  who  with  their  otGcers  had  accompanied  the 
soldiers.  '  As  tlioagh  againat  a  brigaml,'  He  said 
BcomfuUy,  'have  ye  come  forth  with  ewords  and 
cudgels!  Daily  in  the  temple  I  was  wont  to  sit 
teaching,  and  ye  did  not  arre!it  me.'  What  had 
kept  them  from  arrentiag  Him  in  the  temple- 
courtl  It  was  fear  of  the  multitade  (cf.  Mt  20'-'= 
Mlc  14'-*=  Lk  22'-').  And  they  were  cowards  still, 
ooming  forth  with  an  armed  band  against  a  de- 
fencelesa  man.  It  was  a  stroke  of  bitinfx  sarcasm, 
and  they  felt  the  eting  of  it.  Apparently  it  pro- 
voked tfiam  to  violence.  At  all  events  the  Eleven 
were  at  that  moment  Btricken  with  sudden  panic, 
and  '  all  forsook  him  and  lied.' 

They  mode  good  their  escape,  but  the  infuriated 
mlerst  laid  hands  on  one  who,  thougli  not  a 
follower  of  Jesus,  was  evidently  a  fnend  and 
sympathiiser.  St.  Mark  alone  has  recorded  the 
incident.  A  solitary  figure  (tft  th)  strangely 
Attired  had  been  hovering  near  during  the  ren- 
con(«— 'a  young  man  arrayeii  in  a  linen  sheet  J 
over  his  nndress.^  When  the  Eleven  took  to  flieht 
the  rulers  laid  hold  on  him  ;  and,  dropping  liis 
Kumient,  he  left  it  in  their  grasp  and  escaped  un- 
dressed, g 
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dKte,  but  long  i^  it  m«  ftUeged  th«b  he 

ihere  JHiulud  EotcDUiePuoverC^Ih.^.. 
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ltd}-  who  ndded  hi  Jenualun  with 
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31^  PraUibly  Hurk  faul  vone  to  tot  that 
ceiebntjon  of  the  I^um-rr  by  Ui  houflehgld, 
~  tiouble,  hed  Un  ank*.  Ua  hid 
-  ttter  midnight  from  the 
«., ...,.,  udBtlly  rUnir  vid  vnpiilnft 
uilDadf  loUoWMl  attar  them  and 
Oethacmane,  And  it  may  be  that 
the  incident  vu  le»  trivial  than  it  appean.  In  eariy  days  St. 
Hark  bon  a  itngulu  epithet.     He  wat  etyled  -Uie  itump- 

Uw  epitiii't  tt  may,  perhapa.  be  omjectured  that  duritij;  the 
■ciiffie  In  aethaemane  bii  Biiger  had  been  mutOatod  by  the  ilaih 
of  a  swDid  [eee  Sipm.  lit  Br.  L  (ISTfiJ  pp.  tW-i<eX 

Uavid  Smith. 

ART.— There  hits  been  in  Christian  history  no 
fcntagonism  between  religion  and  art  as  such ; 
though  there  have  been  abnses  of  particular  forms 
of  art,  and  consequent  reactions  against  those 
abuses.  Tlie  NT  anords  little  guidance,  for  it  is 
not  eoneemed  with  the  subject.  It  is  the  revelation 
of  a  Person,  not  of  a  code  of  rules.  It  deals  with 
fundamental  spiritual  facts,  and  it  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  tile  writers  of  its  books  lo  supply 
diaquisitions  on  art  or  philosophy  or  ncieneo.  buch 
problems  were  left  tu  be  settled  from  age  to  age 

•  /n  VorrA.  tiiiv. 

)  Uk  M"  •>'  .i—.m.  om.  Tlwb.,  Wll. 

_t  'Dm  »•)»  m  a  brd^nt.    Ct.  Kua.  HS  rt.  40:  iu«  i*! 

oomparinr  our  paeeagr,  conmienta  :  'i>  «  iti*  irH^^-n  idem 

!>».>■.  DotabeolutelviuAnl.    Ct.JnlR 

I  JattH,  vho  Rcovcred  Ironi  Ui  panic  ami  toUoned  Jeni*  to 
the  high  prieK'B  palam  (Gregory,  Mvrat.  xiv.  £3)!  Jama, 
tkf  Lird't  brefAn-,  tvho.  according  1o  Eua.  HB  ii.  S3,  alwayi 
after  hie  nmi-enlon  wore  linen  ganiienU<Eiriphiui.,  Tlieophyl.). 
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by  the  spiritual  instinct  of  a  Church,  to  which 
C^irist  promised  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit : 
the  NT  has  no  more  to  say  about  art  than  it  has 
to  say  about  economics  or  natural  science,  and 
therefore  it  neither  praises  any  of  these  things  nor 
condemns  them  ;  it  is  concerned  with  that  which 
underlies  them  al!. 

The  NT  is  neutral  also  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
art  in  the  worship  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews  were 
not  an  inartistic  nation,  though  they  hod  not  the 
genius  for  art  of  some  other  races :  they  had  music, 
poetry,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  nsual  minor 
arts  of  their  time ;  and,  thongh  in  sculpture  tliey 
were  under  strict  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
idolatry,  tids  did  not  prevent  them  from  using 
^aven  image.s  within  the  sanctuary  itself,  while 
in  the  ornaments  of  their  worshiji  they  had  been 
guided  by  olaliorate  regulations  as  to  form  and 
colour  and  symbolism.  Christianity  grew  up  in 
these  surroundings,  and  did  not  find  any  fault  with 
them,  Our  Lora  condemned  the  ethical  formalism 
of  current  religion,  but  not  its  art :  He  condemned 
the  tratficking  in  the  Temple,  but  not  its  beauty. 
Not  did  His  disciples  liave  anything  to  say  against 
the  art  of  the  pagan  cities  where  they  went, 
though  they  had  mnch  to  say  about  the  wicked- 
-       ;  they  are  silent  on  the  subject,  except  for  a 


few  illustrations  from  engraving  and  iiainting  ii 
He  1>  8'  and  10'.  It  is  in  the  A|)Oca1ypse  aJon. 
that  we  have  any  setting  forth  of  visible  beauty ; 


and  here  there  is  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  art,  because  nothing  eii«e  could  express 
what  the  writer  had  to  show  forth.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  merely  symbolic :  all  religious  art  is  symliolic. 
St.  John  envelops  his  conception  of  the  highest 
form  of  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  glowing  beauty ; 
and  a  Church  which  accepted  his  teaching  could 
hanllf  mistruDt  material  beauty  as  a  handmaid  of 
religion.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Christian  worship,  as  we  know  of  it  after  the 
Peace  of  the  Church,  was  much  influenced  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  heavenly  worship  in  tlie  Apoca- 
lypse (see,  e.g.,  the  recently  discovered  Testament  of 
ourLonf,  A.D.  350). 

But,  if  we  would  find  in  the  NT  the  final  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  art,  we  must  turn,  as  Westraitt 
says  in  his  great  essay  on  the  subject,  to  the 
central  message  of  Christianity — the  tVorrl  becanie 
fiesk.  Here  is  the  justification  anil  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  all  that  id  truly  human  :  Christianity  em- 
braces all  life,  and  '  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
birth  extends  to  every  human  interest  and  faculty.' 
The  old  contlict  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  is  reconciled  by  the  Incarnation  ;  for  by 
it  the  visible  became  the  sacrament,  or  outwora 
sign,  of  that  which  is  inward  and  spiritnal.  Thus, 
like  the  Incarnation  itself,  'Christian  art  embodies 
the  twofold  conception  of  the  spiritual  destiny  of 
the  visilile,  and  of  a  spiritual  revelation  through 
the  visible.  The  central  fact  of  the  Christian  faith 
tpves  a  solid  unity  to  both  truths.'  The  office  of 
art,  Westcott  continues,  is  '  lo  present  the  truth 
of  things  under  the  aspect  of  beauty':  the  effect 
of  Christianity  upon  art  Lt  that  of  'a  new  birth, 
a  transfiguration  of  all  human  powers  b^  the 
revelation  of  their  divine  connexions  and  destiny ' ; 
and  thus  '  Christian  art  is  the  interpretation  of 
lieanty  in  life  under  the  li^ht  of  the  Incarnation.' 
Thus  the  Christian  artist  is  a  teacher,  his  art  is 
ministerial,  and  when  it  appears  to  be  an  end  in 
itself  idolatry  has  began :  his  true  function  is  both 
to  inter]>ret  the  world  as  God  has  made  it  in  its 
beauty,  in  the  light  of  a  dee|>eT  understanding  of 
its  meaning,  and  also  to  embody  to  men  bis  o«-n 
visions  of  the  truth— 'he  is  not  a  mirror  but  a, 
prophet,*  and  love  is  his  guide.  Thus  he  is  led 
'  through  the  most  patient  and  reverent  regard  of 
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phenomena  to  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  * ; 
for  *  the  beaoty  which  is  the  aim  of  Christian  art  is 
referred  to  a  Divine  ideal.  It  is  not "  of  the  world," 
as  finding  its  source  or  its  final  measure  there, 
but  *'of  the  Father,"  as  corresponding  to  an  unseen 
truth.  The  visible  to  the  Christian  eye  is  in  every 
part  a  revelation  of  the  invisible.' 

Westcott,  however,  assumes  an  'antagonism  of 
early  Christians  to  contemporary  art,'  and  points 
to  the  central  message  of  Christianity  as  establish- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  supposed  '  elements  of 
contrast.'  Was  there,  we  must  ask  any  such  an- 
tagonism as  a  matter  of  history  ?  When  Westcott 
wrote,  Christian  archaeology  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  much  that  we  now  have  was  still  undis- 
covered, and  that  which  was  known  was  uncertain 
in  date  and  inaccurately  reproduced ;  notions  still 
held  the  field  which  have  since  been  disproved,  as, 
for  instance,  that  which  credits  the  early  Church 
with  the  wanton  destruction  of  pagan  monuments, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ancient  Roman 
temples  were,  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
long  kept  in  re|>air  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian 
State,  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  city. 

The  question  is  ol  great  importance,  for  modem 
writers  frequently  condemn  Christianity  because 
of  its  supposed  depreciation  of  humanity.  Thus 
the  natural  scientist  Metchnikoff — writing,  as 
people  do,  about  matters  which  are  outside  his 
province --- declares  in  The  Nature  of  Man  that 
Christianity  loM'ered  our  conception  of  human 
nature,  and  gives  as  evidence  this  statement : — 
'Sculpture,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  which  was  intimately  associated 
with  Greek  ideals,  began  to  decline  in  the  Chris- 
tian era,' — the  real  truth  being,  as  we  shall  see, 
that  sculpture  had  been  declining  for  several 
generations  in  pagan  hands,  and  that  Christian 
artists  did  what  they  could  with  the  decadent 
craft. 

Now  Westcott  himself  states  that  *  the  literary 
evidence  is  extremely  scanty '  as  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  art ;  and,  writing  twenty- 
two  years  later,  we  may  add  that  archaeological 
evidence  all  points  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  he  supposed.  The  literary  evidence, 
indeed,  proves  little  as  to  the  first  two  centuries, 
though  recent  discoveries  have  increased  our  know- 
ledge of  the  3rd  century. 

1  he  usual  quotations  from  the  Fathers — such  as 
Westcott  gives — are,  indeed,  *  extremely  scanty  * ; 
but  the  one  extract  which  does  deal  directly  and 
definitely  with  the  subject  has  been  curiously  over- 
looked. It  is  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the 
chapter  headed  'Human  arts  as  well  as  Divine 
knowledge  proceed  from  God '  {Stroin,  i.  4),  and  is 
quite  final  as  to  Clement's  opinion.  After  perti- 
nently referring  to  the  craftsman  Bezalel  the  son 
of  Un  (Ex  3P**),  whose  'understanding'  was  from 
God,  he  proceeds — 

*  For  thoee  who  practise  the  common  arta  are  in  what  per- 
tains to  the  senses  highly  gifted :  in  hearing,  he  who  is  com- 
monly called  a  musician ;  in  touch,  he  who  moulds  clay ;  in 
voice,  the  singer ;  in  smell,  the  perfumer ;  in  sight,  the  engraver 
of  devices  on  seals.  . .  .  With  reason,  therefore,  the  Apostle  has 
called  the  wisdom  of  God  "  manifold,"  which  has  manifested  its 
power  "in  manv  departments  and  in  many  modes"  [Eph  S^o, 
He  lij— bv  art,  dv  knowledge,  by  faith,  by  prophecy— for  our 
benefit.  '*  For  all  wisdom  is  from  the  Lord  and  m  with  him  for 
ever"  [Sir  li],  as  says  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus.' 

Though  less  comprehensive  than  this  admirable 
statement,  the  passage  to  which  Westcott  himself 
alludes  is  also  extremely  interesting.  Clement 
describes  a  number  of  subjects  commonly  engraved 
upon  seals  to  which  Christians  could  give  a  Chris- 
tian meaning  (see  Christ  in  Art),  whilst  he 
forbids  the  use  of  seals  which  bear  idols,  swords, 
bows,  and  drinking  cups — condemning  thus,  not 
art,  but  idolatry,  war,  and  drunkenness  {Paid.  iii. 


3).  Origen's  answer  to  Celsus  (c.  Cels.  viii.  17-20)  is 
often  auoted  as  denying  the  use  of  art.  He  meets 
Celsus  charge  that '  we  shrink  from  raising  altars, 
statues,  and  temples,'  by  saying  that  Celsus  '  does 
not  perceive  that  we  regard  tne  spirit  of  every 
good  man  as  an  altar,'  and  that  Christ  is  '  the  most 
excellent  image  in  all  creation,'  and  'that  we  do 
refuse  to  build  lifeless  temples  to  the  Giver  of  all 
life,  let  anyone  who  chooses  learn  how  we  are 
taught  that  our  bodies  are  the  temple  of  God.' 
This  rhetorical  answer  cannot  be  taken  as  denying 
the  use  of  art  by  the  African  Christians :  it  is  a 
vindication  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christian 
worship,  and  the  *  lifeless  temples'  must  be  referred 
to  paganism,  since  there  was  nowhere  any  slirinking 
from  the  erection  of  church  buildings.  Origen  is 
not  concerned  with  the  question  of  art :  he  merely 
denies '  altars,  statues,  and  temples '  in  the  heathen 
sense. 

Even  Tertullian,  Montanist  though  he  was,  is 
clear  in  not  condemning  artists  for  practising  their 
art,  thouj^h  he  lias  a  good  deal  to  say  about  their 
making  idols;  the  artist  who  makes  idols  works 
'illicitly'  like  Uermogenes,  who  'despises  God's 
law  in  his  painting'  {(mv,  Hermoigf,  I).  An  artist's 
profession  was  fml  of  temptation  from  heathen 
patrons:  so  Tertullian  warns  them  that  'every 
artificer  of  an  idol  is  guilty  of  one  and  the  same 
crime '  as  he  who  worsiiips  it  {de  Idol.  3),  since  to 
make  an  idol  is  to  worship  it  (ib,  6) ;  and  he 
advises  them  to  practise  their  art  in  other  direc- 
tions— '  gild  slippers  instead  of  statues ' — *  We  urge 
men  generally  to  such  kinds  of  handicrafts  as  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  an  idol'  {ib.  8).  Else- 
where he  gives  useful  testimony  by  his  incidental 
mention  of  Christian  art  work  m  the  painting  of 
the  GimmI  Shepherd  and  other  subjects  upon  chalices 
{de  Pudic,  7  and  10). 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  conclusion  to  which  the  literary 
evidence  leads  us:  the  early  Christians  were  told 
to  keep  clear  of  paganism,  with  whicli  their  daily 
work  was  often  so  dosely  involved,  but  they  were 
not  told  to  forswear  art. 

If  we  wish  to  find  a  condemnation  of  art  as  such, 
we  must  turn  not  to  Christianity,  but  to  pre- 
Christian  philosophy,  and — in  spite  of  all  that  lias 
been  said  about  the  opposition  oet ween  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism — not  to  a  Jewisli  but  to  a  Greek 
writer.  Plato  knew  what  art  was ;  he  belonged  to  a 
race  with  whom  art  was  not  a  mere  incident  but  a 
most  important  part  of  life ;  in  describing  his  ideal 
city  he  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  art,  and  he 
settled  it  by  excluding  the  artist  altogether.  Be- 
ginning with  dramatic  art,  he  proceeds,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Bepublic,  with  a  consistent  adherence 
to  principle  that  is  as  rare  now  as  it  was  then,  to 
include  every  form  of  art  in  his  condemnation. 
His  reasons  are  three — The  artist  creates  without 
knowing  or  caring  what  is  good  or  bad,  and^  thus 
separates  himself  from  morality ;  he  is  an  imitator 
of  appearances,  and  therefore  a  long  way  off  the 
trutn ;  and  art,  whether  poetry  or  painting  or  the 
drama,  excites  passions  which  ought  to  be  curbed. 
Plato  fully  recognized  that  if  painting  is  wrong, 
poetry  must  be  wrong  too;  and  he  decided  that 
poetry  also  must  be  excluded  from  the  perfect  city. 
He  was  right  at  least  in  this,  that  all  art  must 
stand  or  fall  together ;  and  in  the  light  of  his  clear 
thought  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  three  movements 
which  have  appeared  in  Christendom — Asceticism, 
Iconoclasm,  and  Puritanism — were  not  really  move- 
ments against  art.  The  Christian  Church  never 
adopted  Plato's  position  :  the  ascetic  precursors  of 
Monasticism  came  nearest  it,  but  they  formulated 
no  principle  beyond  that  of  complete  renunciation 
of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  souls,  and 
they  did  little  or  nothing  to  check  the  lavish  deco- 
ration of  churches  which  characterized  their  age. 
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The  Iconoclasts  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  were  often 
great  patrons  of  architecture,  poetry,  and  the  minor 
arts ;  and,  thoaeh  thejr  carried  their  special  prin- 
ciple down  to  the  forbidding  of  pictures  of  sacred 
subjects  even  in  books,  they  did  not  carry  it  beyond 
the  question  of  images.  The  Puritans,  being  Eng- 
lishmen, were  naturally  less  logical  than  the  Greek 
iconoclasts ;  thus,  they  accept^  Judaism  when  it 
forbade  images,  and  ignored  it  when  it  commanded 
ceremonial :  in  fact,  tney  disliked  art  in  so  far  as 
it  embodied  ideas  which  were  distasteful  to  them, 
and  no  further.  Puritanism  was  a  mingling  of  the 
two  earlier  reactions,  asceticism  and  iconoclasm : 
it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  embodying  a  principle  of 
opposition  to  art. 

The  question  is  not,  then,  one  between  Puritanism 
and  Catholicism,  or  between  Hebraism  and  Hellen- 
ism, but  between  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism. 
For  it  was  Aristotle  who  answered  Plato ;  and  he  did 
80  by  pointing  out  that  a  true  philosopher  must  make 
the  '^'hole  of  human  nature  rationally  intelligible ; 
for,  the  Universe  being  rationally  organized,  the  ex- 
istence of  art  proves  that  it  must  have  a  proper 
function  in  life.  This  is  surely  the  philosophy  also 
of  the  Incarnation  :  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  in 
that  the  whole  of  human  nature  becomes  intel- 
ligible ;  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  in  its  unstained 
perfection  can  become  a  fit  manifestation  of  the 
l)i\'ine. 

Sin,  indeed,  mars  this  perfection  ;  and  while  sin 
remains,  a.«(ceticism  continues  to  have  its  function 
in  the  world.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  may  de- 
l^enerate  into  the  lust  of  the  eye,  because  the 
inward  and  spiritual  is  forgotten,  and  the  sacra- 
mentalism  of  art  is  lost.  It  may  then  become 
necessary  to  pluck  out  the  eye  that  sees,  or  to  cut 
off  the  fashioning  hand,  in  order  to  enter  into 
life ;  but  it  is  a  choice  of  evils,— the  man  escapes 
Gehenna,  but  he  enters  into  life  'maimed.' 

So,  though  it  is  better  to  be  maimed  than  to  be 
lost,  better  to  hate  art  than  to  make  it  a  god, 
hiding  the  eternal  which  it  should  reveal,  better, 
indeed,  to  break  images  than  to  worship  them  ;  yet 
the  fulness  of  truth  lies  not  in  the  severance,  but 
in  the  union  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  They 
have  often  appeared  as  rival  tendencies  in  history. 
Religious  men  have  often  been  narrow  and  in- 
human, artists  have  often  been  weak  in  will  and 
the  creatures  of  their  emotions,  as  Aristotle  found 
them ;  but  the  one-sidedness  of  men  serves  only  to 
illustrate  the  manysidedness  of  truth.  Christen- 
dom through  all  her  struggles  has  loved  righteous- 
ness, and  has  not  forgotten  to  love  art  also.  She 
has  her  fasts,  but  she  has  also  her  feasts. 

It  is  certain  as  a  historic  fact  that  the  early 
Church  had  no  suspicion  of  art,  but  accepted 
without  scruple  the  decorative  motives  and  forms 
of  the  classical  civilization  to  which,  apart  from 
religion  and  ethics,  she  belonged,  eliminating  only 
Bucli  themes  as  lx)re  an  idolatrous  or  immoral 
meaning.  Limited  at  first  in  her  resources,  she 
did  not  for  a  while  attain  to  magnificence ;  but  all 
the  evidence  of  archaeology,  which  is  yearly  ac- 
cumulating, shows  that  she  made  use  of  art  so  far 
as  she  hail  opportunity.  Nor  did  she  try  to  create 
an  art  of  her  own  ;  she  used  the  art  as  she  used  the 
languages  of  the  empire.  The  art  of  the  early 
Church  is  not  Christian  in  its  form,  but  in  its 
inspiration. 

Most  of  the  earliest  Christian  art  that  has  been 
discovered  is  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  This 
does  not  mean,  as  Westcott  supposes,  that  the 
Church  of  Italy  was  artistic  while  the  rest  of  the 
Church  was  not ;  still  less  does  it  show,  as  is 
popularly  imagined,  that  the  Roman  Christians 
used  the  Catacombs  as  their  churches  and  per- 
manent hiding-places.  The  art  of  the  Catacombs 
has  survived  because  it  has  been  preserved  under- 


g round  ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  art,  and  the  early 
hristians  worshipped  above  ground  like  every- 
body else,  except  in  the  case  of  occasional  services 
for  the  departed.  But  hardly  anything  has  sur* 
vived  of  tne  art  above  ground:  in  literature  we 
have  only  hints  that  stir  but  do  not  satisfy  the 
imagination, — as  when  Eusebius  tells  us  {HJS  viii. 
12)  that  in  times  of  persecution  the  churches  were 
pulled  down  (as  by  Diocletian  in  302),  and  men- 
tions that  the  church  at  Nicomedia,  destroyed  in 
303,  was  of  great  size  and  importance  {de  MorU 
Pers.  12,  'fanum  illud  editissimum ').  At  a  time 
when  not  the  buildings  only,  but  the  very  books  of 
the  Christians  were  destroyed,  it  was  in  the  burial- 
places — immune  by  Roman  law  from  molestation, 
and  hidden  away  from  the  ravages  of  sun  and  air, 
and  of  barbarians  ancient  and  modem — that  works 
of  art  survived;  and  to  the  Catacombs  we  must 
turn  for  our  evidence.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  art  which  we  find  there  is  typical 
of  tnat  of  the  whole  Church  ;  for  (1)  the  Christian 
Churches  were  bound  together  by  remarkably 
close  ties  in  the  first  three  centuries ;  (2)  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Catacombs  is  shown  by  the  early 
literature  to  have  been  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Church  also ;  and  (3)  there  was  a  uniformity  of  art 
throughout  the  empire,  of  which  Rome  was  the 
cosmopolitan  centre, — an  Italian  city  indeed  in 
which  most  of  the  art  was  executed  by  Greeks. 

Enough  description  for  our  present  purpose  of 
the  paintings  in  the  Catacombs  will  be  found  in 
the  article  on  Christ  in  Art.  To  that  article, 
which  deals  ^idth  Christian  art  on  its  most  import- 
ant side  (the  Christological),  reference  may  also  be 
made  for  illustrations  from  the  other  arts  which  are 
here  more  briefly  mentioned.  It  will  suffice  here 
to  make  a  few  general  statements.  (1)  Pictorial 
art  is  found  in  the  earliest  catacombs,  belongine 
to  a  period  before  the  end  of  the  Ist  cent.,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  later  date ;  (2)  the  first  Christians 
must  have  been  fond  of  art  to  use  it  so  freely  in 
the  dark :  the  cubiaUa  of  the  Catacombs,  which 
were  only  visited  occasionally,  and  where  nothing 
could  be  painted  or  seen  except  by  lamp-light, 
must  represent  art  at  its  minimum.  Yet  that  art 
is  both  good  and  abundant.  (3)  Among  the  very 
earliest  examples,  figures  are  included  as  well  as 
merely  decorative  subjects  of  animals,  flowers,  etc. 
(4)  The  art  is  the  highly  developed  art  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  at  its  height  in  the  1st 
and  2nd  centuries,  and  declined  after  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  (5)  The  art  of  the  Catacombs  is  there- 
fore Christian  only  in  that  it  generally  represents 
Christian  subjects,  and  that  it  acquires  almost  at 
once  a  certain  marked  character  of  mystic  sym- 
bolism which  is  peculiar  to  the  ages  of  persecu- 
tion. Certainly  there  is  something  about  this 
early  painting  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  as 
Christian.  Its  authors  were  intent  on  exx)re8sinj^ 
ideas, — not  the  technical  theology  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical system,  but  the  faith  and  hope  of  ordinary 
Christian  t)eople, — therefore  they  use  suggestion 
and  symbol,  and  are  fond  of  a  conventional  treat- 
ment even  of  Scripture  subjects,  and  thus  their 
work  is  marked  by  a  quiet  reserve  that  excludes 
all  reference  to  tne  suflerings  and  death  of  the 
martyrs,  and  dwells  upon  the  life  and  power  of 
Christ,  not  upon  His  death  and  passion.  This  art 
is  marked  by  simplicity,  happiness,  and  peace; 
it  deals  only  with  such  OT  and  NT  and  other 
subjects  as  could  bear  a  mystical  interpretation  in 
connexion  with  the  deliverance  and  happiness  of 
the  departed  through  the  power  of  Christ  and  the 
grace  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
high  technical  order  and  of  great  beauty,  though 
the  difficulties  of  its  execution  led  to  its  being 
often  sketchy  in  character.  Bom  full-grown  in 
the  1st  cent.,  it  passed  in  the  2nd  into  this  second 
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mystical  period,  declining  after   the   2nd    cent. 

§radaally  in  technique,  as  the  pagan  art  was 
eclining.  After  the  Peace  of  the  Church  in  the 
4th  cent,  it  passes  into  its  third  period,  when  its 
eymholism  is  more  obvious,  more  didactic  and 
cfoffmatic. 

Scnlptiire  naturally  does  not  appear  so  early  as 
paintinc.  The  dark  catacombs  were  no  place  for 
Its  display,  though  in  them  it  has  its  beginnings 
in  the  graffiti  or  incised  designs  which  are  common 
on  tlie  tombs.  These  were  easily  to  be  seen,  and 
could  be  wrought  on  the  spot,  which  was  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  days  when  it  was  difficult 
to  order  Christian  sculpture  from  pagan  shops.  It 
would  be  an  easier  matter  to  have  executed  in  the 
public  studios  a  subject  that  could  bear  a  paean 
interpretation;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  do  hna  a 
statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  3rd  cent.,  tnough  one  would  natur- 
ally expect  Christians  who  liv^  in  paean  times  to 
be  shy  of  the  use  of  statuary,  in  the  4th  cent, 
the  growing  custom  of  burial  above  ground, 
coupled  witTi  the  prosx)erity  of  the  Church,  en- 
couraged the  use  of  sculptured  sarcophagi  (cf. 
Christ  in  Art).  Excellent  carved  ivories  are 
also  found  at  this  period,  but  art  had  been  steadily 
declining  since  Hadrian's  time,  and  after  the  6th 
cent,  no  good  sculpture  of  any  sort  is  found.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  it  in  the  West,  but  in  the  East 
the  Iconoclastic  controversy  (716-867)  led  to  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  '  images,'  whether  painted 
or  carved ;  and  though  it  ended  in  the  restoration 
of  pictures,  there  was  a  tacit  compromise  by  which 
statues  were  not  restored,  in  spite  of  the  decision  in 
favour  of  *  images '  by  the  Second  Council  of  Niccea 
(787).  This  renunciation  of  statuary  in  the  Eastern 
Church  grew  into  a  passionato  aversion  to  its  use 
inside  a  place  of  worship, — an  aversion  which  con- 
tinues still. 

Among  the  minor  arts  may  be  mentioned  that 
oi  gold-glass,  which  commenced  early  in  the  3rd 
cent.,  and  has  preserved  for  us  many  Christian 
pictures  and  symbols.  Miniature  illustration 
came  into  general  use  in  the  4th  cent,  in  MSS 
of  books  of  the  Bible ;  it  was  not  decorative  like 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  miniatures  were 
separated  from  the  text,  and  were  devoted  to 
giving  pictures  of  the  Scripture  events  described, 
much  as  in  present-day  book  illustration.  The 
handicrafts  of  pottery,  metal,  and  jewel  work, 
ete.,  gradually  aaopted Christian  symbolism, — thus 
it  first  appears  on  lamps  in  the  3rd  century.  The 
magnificence  of  church  plate  after  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  almost  passes  belief.  An  early  instance  is 
given  in  the  Fifyrimage  of  Sylvia  (A.D.  385),  which 
was  discovered  in  1888. 

'  It  is  needless,'  she  says,  describing  her  experiences  in  Syria, 
'  to  i%Tite  what  was  the  ornamenting  on  that  day  of  the  Church 
of  the  Anostasis,  or  of  the  cross  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Bethlehem  ; 
for  there  you  would  see  nothine  but  gold  and  gems  or  silk ;  for 
if  you  see  the  vefls,  they  are  all  of  silk,  ynth  stripes  of  gold  ;  if 
you  see  the  curtains,  they  are  the  same.  Eve^r  kind  of  gold 
and  gemmed  vessel  is  used  on  that  day.  It  is  impossible  to 
relate  the  number  and  weight  of  the  lights,  tapers,  and  lamps 
and  other  utensils.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  adornment  of 
the  fabric,  which  Constantine,  with  all  the  power  of  his  king- 
dom, in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  honoured  with  gold,  mosaic, 
and  precious  stones? ' 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  gifts,  recorded 
in  the  Liber  Poiitificalis,  which  Constantine  made 
to  certain  churches :  among  them  he  gave  to  St. 
Peter's  '3  golden  clialices  with  emeralds  and 
jacinths,  eacii  having  45  gems  and  weighing  12 
pounds ' ;  and  '  a  golden  paten  with  a  tower  of 
purest  gold,  with  a  dove  adorned  with  emeralds 
and  jacinths,  and  215  pearls,  weighing  30  pounds'; 
while  to  St.  John  Lateran  he  gave  no  fewer  than 
174  candlesticks  and  chandeliers  of  various  sorts, 
as  to  which  Fleury  reckons  that  altogether  they 
furnished  8730   separate   lights.      These   figures 


suggest  a  magnificence  of  the  surroundings  of 
worship  that  is  far  removed  from  the  simple  two- 
handled  cup  of  the  2nd  cent,  fresco  of  the  Fractio 
Panis,  None  the  less,  the  fact  that  Constan tine's 
gift  was  made  shows  that  there  was  no  tradition 
of  dislike  to  such  magnificence.  Such  descriptions 
bear  out  the  general  impression  that  the  early 
Church  made  free  use  of  whatever  richness  of  art 
her  opportunities  could  provide,  though  when 
necessity  required  she  was  content,  as  Jerome 
says,  '  to  carry  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  basket  of 
osiers  and  His  blood  in  a  cup  of  glass.' 

Mosaic  art,  of  which  there  are  extant  such 
splendid  examples  in  the  churches  of  the  Imperial 
cities,  Rome  and  Ravenna  and  Constantinople, 
followed  upon  architecture,  and  flourished  between 
the  4th  and  7th  centuries.  Its  magnificence  and 
durability  make  it  to  us  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Christian  art  of  that  period.  The 
principal  subjects  represented  are  the  great  figures 
of  Christ  enthroned,  figures  of  the  Apostles  and 
other  saints,  apocalyptic  and  other  symbolic  sub- 
jects, scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  pictures  of  imperial  personages  and  bishops. 

In  architectiire  there  nave  b^n  many  theories 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  basilica.    It  is  now  very 

Generally  agreed  that  the  Christian  church  is  a 
cvelopment  of  the  classical  atrium,  the  central 
colonnaded  court  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  Imperial 
age.  The  earliest  gatherings  for  worship  took  place 
in  the  atrium  of  some  wealthy  convert,  and  were 
thus  surrounded  with  all  the  greater  and  lesser  arts 
of  the  period.  Now,  the  Greek  and  Roman  temples 
were  constructed  for  a  worship  in  which  both  the 
altar  and  the  worshippers  stood  outside.  The  Chris* 
tian  worship  began  in  the  home  (Ro  16^  and  perhaps 
Ac  2^),  and  the  purpose  of  the  earliest  cnurches 
was  to  hold  a  large  number  of  worshippers  before 
the  Lord's  Table ;  thus,  though  the  style  was  that 
of  the  age,  the  manner  of  its  use  was  difierent 
from  the  first.  The  basilica  is  a  distinctively 
Christian  building,  marked  out  by  its  oblong 
shape,  clerestory,  colonnaded  aisles,  and  apse.  It 
was  probably  m  process  of  development  in  the 
centuries  beiore  the  Peace  of  the  Church, — we 
read,  e.g,,  of  church  buildings  in  the  newly  found 
Canons  of  Hippolytus,  c.  220-250  A.D., — though  no 
extant  edifice  is  known  (unless  the  startling  theory 
just  put  forth  by  Dr.  Richter  and  Mr.  C.  Taylor  in 
their  books  on  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  comes 
to  be  accepted — the  theory  iSing  that  this  churcli 
and  its  mosaics  belong  to  the  ^d  century).  The 
churches  destroyed  by  Diocletian  were  rebuilt 
under  Constantine,  and  it  is  to  the  Constant inian 
period  that  the  earliest  surviving  basilicas  belong, 
whether  in  Itcdy,  Syria,  or  Africa.  In  the  East 
there  was  later  one  marked  development,  the  use 
of  the  dome,  which  culminated  under  Justinian  in 
St.  Sofia,  and  has  continued  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches  down  to  our 
own  day.  In  the  West  the  basilica  continued  un- 
changed till  the  8tli,  and  in  some  parts  till  the 
10th  cent.,  when  it  was  modified  by  the  growth  of 
what  is  called  Romanesque  architecture,  of  which 
Gothic  is  but  a  development ;  but  the  main  features 
of  the  basilica — nave,  clerestory,  aisles,  proiectin^ 
sanctuary,  and  often  transepts — remain  unchanged 
to-day. 

The  decline  of  Western  art  in  what  are  called 
the  Dark  Ages  is  often  attributed  to  Cliristianity 
and  its  supposed  hatred  of  human  nature.  The 
truth  is,  that  while  Byzantium  maintained  a  high 
culture  far  better  and  longer  than  used  to  be  sup- 
posed, the  whole  Roman  civilization  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared under  the  invasions  of  the  northern 
races ;  these  peoples  were  converted  and  gradually 
civilized  by  Christianity,  and,  as  their  civilization 
grew  up,  their  art  developed  from  the  barbaric 
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stage  till  it  culminated  in  the  perfection  of  Grothic. 
That  art  in  itR  development  nad  the  limitations 
of  the  young  races ;  it  developed  more  rapidly  in 
architecture   and   architectural    carving  than  in 

Sainting  or  statuary ;  but  all  this  has  nothing  to 
o  with  Christianity,  as  writers  like  Taine  sup- 
pose— *  If  one  considers  the  stained  glass  windows, 
or  the  windows  in  the  cathedrals,  or  the  rude 
paintings,  it  appears  as  if  the  human  race  had 
become  degenerate,  and  its  blood  had  been  im- 
poverished :  pale  saints,  distorted  martyrs,  hermits 
withered  and  unsubstantial,'  etc.  (PhU.  de  VArt, 
88,  352,  4th  ed.).  Passages  like  this  are  beside 
the  mark;  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  fuU- 
bloo<ied  enough,  and  was  admirable  even  in  its 
rude  beginnings,  when  it  had  not  learnt  the  most 
difficult  of  lessons  —  the  representation  of  the 
human  form.  In  architecture  and  the  kindred 
arts  the  Middle  Ages  brought  a  new  revelation  of 
beauty  into  the  world, — an  art  that  stands  alone, 
not  only  for  its  lofty  spirituality  and  technical 
excellence,  but  also  for  its  homely  democratic 
humanity. 

Beyond  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  since  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  history  of  art  in  general, 
but  only  >vith  the  relation  between  it  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  been  necessary  to  sketch  the 
beginnings  because  of  the  >videspread  idea  that 
Christianity  started  with  an  aversion  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  was  reconciled  to  them  only  as  worldli- 
ness  increased  upon  her.  Modem  archaeology  has 
proved  this  idea  to  be  mistaken ;  and,  having 
pointed  out  what  is  now  kno>vn  as  to  the  early 
use  of  art  bv  the  Church,  we  need  not  follow  the 
subsequent  nistory  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of 
architecture  and  tne  handicrafts,  in  their  develop- 
ments and  decadences,  except  to  say  that,  though 
art  in  the  Christian  era  has  been  sometimes  rude 
and  sometimes  pagan,  it  has  at  its  best — when 
most  perfect  in  techniaue  and  most  imbued  with 
spiritual  purpose — excelled  all  else  that  the  world 
has  been  able  to  produce :  even  the  perfect  statuary 
of  Greece  was  outrivalled  by  such  an  artist  as 
Michael  Angelo,  who  reveals  not  only  the  body 
but  the  soul  within  the  body  also.  The  best  Chris- 
tian art  is  better  than  anything  that  has  gone 
before,  because  it  has  more  to  express. 

Christendom,  then,  be^an  its  career  in  natural 
association  with  art ;  and  art  is  Christian,  not  by 
reason  of  any  peculiarity  of  style,  but  when  it  is 
informed  by  the  Christian  ideal.  Art  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a  language ;  the  greatest  artificers, 
like  the  greatest  writers,  are  those  who  have  the 
[n*eatest  things  to  say,  and  the  fineness  of  any  art 
IS,  as  Ruskin  sa>*s,  '  an  index  of  the  moral  purity 
and  majest}'  of  the  emotion  it  expresses.*  Pagan 
reaction  has,  indeed,  more  than  once  taken  refuge 
in  art,  as  it  lias  also  taken  refuge  in  science  ;  but 
the  fault  does  not  lie  in  either.  There  must  always 
be  reaction  when  the  Church  refuses  to  recognize 
the  truth  of  science  or  the  seriousness  of  art.  And 
art  is  serious,  for  it  is  one  of  man's  primal  gifts, 
and,  like  nature,  one  of  his  most  constant  edu- 
cators. Art  is  necessary  because,  in  Ruskin's 
words,  *  life  without  industry  is  guilt,  and  industry 
without  art  is  brutality ' ;  and  though,  as  he  found, 
religious  men  in  his  "time  despised  art^  thej  de- 
spised it  at  the  i>eril  of  religion.  He  was  himself 
the  greatest  exponent  of  the  religious  mission  of 
art  and  of  its  moral  value.  And  his  conclusion 
was  that  the  root  of  all  good  art  lies  in  *  the  two 
essential  instincts  of  humanity,  the  love  of  order 
and  tlie  love  of  kindness,'  the  one  associated  with 
righteousness,  the  other  ^ith  charity.  The  *  love 
of  Itoauty,'  he  proceeds,  *  is  an  essential  part  of  all 
healthy 'human  nature,  and  though  it  can  long 
coexi.^t  with  states  of  life  in  many  other  respects 
unvirtuous,  it  is  itself  wholly  good, — ^the  direct  ad- 


versary of  envy,  avarice,  mean  worldly  care,  and 
especially  of  cnielty.  It  entirely  perishes  when 
these  are  wilfully  indulged.'  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
indeed  of  the  gospel,  and  excellent  in  so  far  as  it 
is  close  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  If  this  be  so, — and 
no  man  had  a  better  right  to  make  bold  generaliza- 
tions on  the  subject  than  Ruskin, — artists  and 
preachers  can  agree  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
great  arts  '  have  had,  and  can  have,  but  three  prin- 
cipal directions  of  purpose:  first,  that  of  enforc- 
ing the  religion  of  men ;  secondly,  that  of  perfect- 
ing their  ethical  state ;  thirdly,  tnat  of  doing  them 
material  service.' 

LiTRRATURS.— The  same  authorities  matnly  as  for  the  article 
on  CiuusT  IN  Art.  Special  use  has  Y)een  made  in  the  present 
article  of :  W.  Lowrie  s  Christian  Art  and  AreJuBology  (1901) ; 
Westcott's  essay  on  'The  Relation  of  Christianitv  to  Art'  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epittles  cf  St.  John  (1888) ;  A.  J.  Maclean's 
Recent  Dieeoveries  Jututrating  Early  Christian  L\fe  and 
Worship  (1904);  an  article  on  *Art  and  Puritanism'  by  J.  W*. 
Hackail  in  Saint  Oeorae^  vol.  vii.  (1904) ;  while  out  of  the  multi- 
tude of  Ruskin's  works  the  concluding  extract  is  taken  from 
his  Lectures  on  AH  (1887).  p.  DEARMER. 

ASA.— A  king  of  Judah  (c.  9IS~878  B.C.),  named 
in  our  Lord's  genealogy,  Mt  V^\ 

ASCENSION. — The  Ascension  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  that  event  in  which  the  Risen  Christ 
finally  parted  from  His  disciples  and  passed  into 
the  heavens.  The  traditional  view  is  based  on  the 
passage  Ac  1'-",  supported  by  Mk  16",  Lk  24^" 
(which  narrate  the  event),  Jn  6*^  20"  (which  look 
forward  to  it),  Eph  48-"  1  Ti  3",  1  P  3«  He  4" 
(which  imply  it).  To  the  foregoing  list  many 
would  add  references  of  Christ  U>  His  departure 
(from  the  context  not  identifiable  with  His  death), 
Mt  9i»  26"-  »• «,  Jn  7*»  14-16 ;  and  allusions  in 
Acts,  Epistles,  Revelation,  to  Christ  being  '  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  God '  (Ac  2»  3«  5»»  7*«  13»-»7, 
Ph  2»,  He  1»  2»  123,  j^y  ju  5*  g^c. ).  The  details  are 
drawn  from  Ac  1  :  the  scene,  the  Mt.  of  Olives  ; 
the  time,  forty  days  after  the  Resurrection  ;  the 
occasion,  a  conversation  concerning  the  Kingdom  ; 
the  act  of  parting  in  being  taken  up  ;  the  vanish- 
ing in  a  cloud ;  the  vision  of  two  men  in  white 
apparel  and  their  announcement  of  His  coming 
again  :  all  indicating  a  bodilv  disappearance  by  an 
upward  movement  into  the  sky. 

The  bodily  Ascension  is  vindicated  as  possible, 
as  necessary,  and  as  adequately  evidenced. 

1.  Possibility, — The  wonderfulness  of  the  event 
is  not  denied,  but  its  acceptance  is  urged  by  a  varied 
appeal.  Sometimes  the  reference  is  to  the  Divine 
power  operating  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
purpose  of  salvation.  The  Ascension  is  then  re- 
garded as  part  and  parcel  of  the  redemptive  scheme, 
and  not  more  wonderful  than  the  other  redemptive 
facts,  e.g.  Incarnation,  Resurrection,  etc.  Or  the 
reference  is  to  our  i^orance  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse and  its  constitution.  *  Miraculous  Chris- 
tianity '  does  not  *  impl^r  an  anti-scientific  view 
of  the  world'  (cf.  Croldwin  Smith,  Guesses  at  the 
Riddle  of  Existence,  p.  165).  There  is  a  vast  un- 
comprehended  region  in  nature  not  ^et  within  the 
sweep  of  human  faculties,  which  Science  has  not 
fathomed  and  to  whose  existence  she  has  become 
recently  profoundly  sensitive.  The  world,  as 
science  interprets  its  phenomena,  is  not  the  com- 
plete world  which  may  uold  potentialities  pennissive 
of  such  an  event  as  tne  Ascension.  Or,  again,  the 
reference  may  be  to  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  ascending  body.  Grant  the  cogency  of  the 
scientific  objection  to  a  body  having  gravity  and 
normal  dimensions  rising  in  upward  flight  to  a 
distance,  is  it  certain  that  such  was  the  body  of 
Christ?  There  are  hint«  which  furnish  the  op- 
posite suggestion.  The  only  sure  statement  that 
may  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  it  is  that  it  was  the 
same,  yet  not  the  same,  as  the  pre-Resurrection 
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bcKly :  it  was  a  body  which  issued  from  the  sepulchre 
with  identity  complete,  jet  physically  changed, 
existing  uncCer  new  conditions  of  which  we  have 
only  the  faintest  apprehension.  Physically,  the 
Ascension  meant  a  complete  change  of  conditions, 
the  passing  into  a  mode  of  existence  having  no 
longer  direct  physical  relations  with  our  ordinary 
experience,  whitner  we  cannot  follow  by  the  exer- 
cise of  our  sensitive  intelligence,  and  which  in  our 
lack  of  material  for  comparison  we  cannot  even 
imaginatively  picture.  Tne  conjecture,  further,  is 
hazarded  that  if  the  process  of  spiritualizing  the 
body  was  at  the  time  of  the  Ascension  so  complete 
as  to  render  it  invisible  to  ordinary  sense,  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  spiritual  perception  of  the 
disciples  was  by  that  time  also  complete,  so  that 
what  was  hidden  from  others  was  manifested  to 
them.  Recent  research  also  into  psychical  ac- 
tivities, both  conscious  and  sub-conscious,  has 
brought  the  question  into  renewed  prominence 
especially  among  scientifie  men,  and  that  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  traditional  view. 

2.  Necessity. — The  necessity  of  the  Ascension  is 
obvious.  It  was  at  once  the  natural  consequence 
of  all  that  preceded  and  the  only  sufficient  cause 
of  the  marvellous  experiences  that  followed.  The 
risen  state  and  the  forty  days  demanded  its  occur- 
rence. Apart  from  any  exphcit  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject during  those  days,  the  situation  or  itself  must 
have  provoked  reflection  and  pointed  to  an  exit 
from  earthly  scenes  not  by  way  of  mortal  dissolu- 
tion but  rather  of  glorification.  The  interval  is 
clearly  transitory.  The  relationship  between  Jesus 
and  tne  disciples  evinces  a  certain  reserve  on  His 
sidCf  a  certam  surprise  and  perplexity  on  theirs. 
It  partakes  in  all  tne  mystery  that  hangs  over  the 
world  of  spirits  in  general,  as  well  as  in  that  per- 
taining specially  to  the  borderland  of  that  world, 
the  region  where  thought  and  matter  meet.  His 
appearances  are  only  occasional.  His  movements 
are  mysterious.  His  life  is  not  of  the  bodily  order. 
Whether  the  theory  of  progressive  spiritualizing 
be  tenable  or  not, — the  conception  is  very  obscure, 
— the  facts  of  physical  transformation  ana  spiritual 
enhancement  are  indubitable.  The  disciples  are 
convinced  by  the  empty  tomb  and  the  apparitional 
body  tliat  He  had  not  seen  corruption  in  the  grave, 
yet  do  not  always  recognize  Him  as  He  appears. 
He  is  no  longer  of  them.  Their  mind  must  have 
been  challenged  again  and  again  to  inquire.  What 
next?  It  was  neither  fitting  that  He  should  die 
again,  nor  that  He  should  remain  on  the  earth  in 
His  then  state:  death  He  had  already  sounded 
and  survived,  while  for  His  departure  He  had 
aforetime  prepared  them.  Further,  His  Person 
claimed  it.  His  self -consciousness  during  the 
earthly  ministry,  and  the  teaching  it  prompted ; 
the  definite  impression  of  these  on  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  leading  to  the  expectation  of  further 
developments  of  His  Being;  as  well  as  the  most 
distinct  intimations  of  the  preparatory  character 
of  His  present  activity,  the  specialty  of  His  saving 
mission,  the  uniqueness  of  His  relation  to  the 
Father  and  heaven, — all  combined  in  an  impressive 
witness  to  the  assurance  that  not  this  world  but 
the  heavenly  life  was  His  proper  and  rightful 
sphere,  and  that  until  He  had  attained  to  it  He 
was  not  in  possession  of  His  own,  the  glory  He 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  which 
was  as  yet  for  the  most  part  hid,  revealing  itself 
only  in  hints,  and  which  He  was  bound  to  re- 
assume,  accentuated,  so  to  speak,  with  all  that 
virtue  He  had  won  in  His  human  nature  for  be- 
stowal on  men.  In  His  human  life  He  had  been 
the  subject  of  development  in  time, — a  develop- 
ment, it  is  true,  not  from  evil  or  imperfection 
to  the  good  and  perfect,  but  from  strength  to 
strength,  involving  living  growth,  a  process  pre- 


sumably capable  of  reaching  its  end.  Underlying 
that  process  lay  His  Divine  Being,  in  its  inherent 
power  incapable  of  growth,  no  attainment  but 
original  endowment.  The  return  to  the  Father 
in  the  Ascension-act  marked  the  perfection  of  the 
human  j)roce8s  in  harmonious  realization  within 
the  Divme  powers  of  His  Person. 

Still  further,  the  toark  of  Christ  remained  incom- 
plete without  the  Ascension.  It  has  been  objected 
against  His  teaching  that  it  is  incomplete  as  a 
system  and  incoherent  in  its  details.  There  is 
ground  for  the  complaint.  His  ministry  bears 
traces  throughout  of  its  preparatory  character. 
His  teaching  is  at  times  paratx>lic.  His  acts  often 
typical.  His  method  as  much  an  effort  to  create  a 
new  power  of  insight  as  to  offer  a  new  sum  of 
truths.  He  holds  out  hopes  of  a  more  immediate 
personal,  if  spiritual,  direction,  under  the  force  of 
which  a  richer  fulness  of  His  truth  shall  be  {gained. 
He  anticipates  future  acts  of  His  work  which  are 
not  simply  symbolic  of  His  utterances,  but  neces- 
sary to  their  interpretation.  A  future  is  always 
witn  Him :  separate  from  the  present  in  its  con- 
ditions and  gilts  and  in  the  nature  of  His  agency, 
so  separate  as  justly  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  new  '  dispensation.'  The  Ascension  marks  the 
transition.  It  has  no  substantial  independence. 
It  closes  the  public  ministry;  it  opens  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  ministry  in  the  new  age  of  the 
Spirit.  It  announces  that  the  great  human  facts 
necessary  to  redemption  are  finished,  and  that  the 
results  are  henceforth  to  be  increasingly  realized. 
His  saving  energies  are  consummated  m  His  in- 
carnate and  glorified  Personality :  the  departure  is 
necessitated  that  they  may  not  remain  a  legacy  of 
dead  and  inoperative  mformation.  For  this  reason 
the  Ascension,  as  the  passing  into  exaltation,  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  tne  fresh  apiritucU  experiences 
of  the  Apostolic  age.  It  explains  the  extraordinary 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostles.  They  felt  an 
intense  conviction.  Because  there  had  oeen  no 
loss,  their  conception  of  Christ  has  been  cleared. 
His  exaltation  seen.  His  perpetual  action  promised. 
Under  the  new  light  they  proceed  to  organize  the 
momentous  work  of  the  Church.  On  precisely  the 
same  basis  they  instruct  their  hearers  and  develop 
their  doctrine.  The  centre  of  the  missionary  dis- 
courses is  the  Exalted  Christ ;  intimate  communion 
with  Him  exalted  is  normative  to  their  thought. 
That  truth  fills  up  their  entire  consciousness  and 
crushes  out  every  other  thought.  It  forms  the 
firm  foundation  on  which  their  whole  life  and 
mind  are  built  up.  They  are  witnesses  to  one 
great  fact.  The  NT  documents  set  forth  much  in 
the  way  of  new  truths  and  new  ethics,  but  their 
dbtinctive  testimony  is  to  a  new  intense  experience, 
which  has  altered  the  entire  character  of  tnose  who 
share  it.  That  ex])erience  is  everywhere  traced  in 
direct  derivation  from  Christ  glorified. 

But  the  Christ  glorified  is  the  Jesus  of  history. 
The  new  experience  is  related  to  the  acts  of  His 
life  in  a  vital  way.  A  distinction  may  be  draM-n 
between  them,  but  only  as  two  aspects  of  one 
reality,  not  as  two  terms,  the  one  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mythic  symbol  of  the  other.  Both 
terms  must  be  safeguarded.  Hence,  if  the  Lord 
now  glorified  was  once  within  the  conditions  of 
human  experience,  cognoscible  to  human  faculties, 
and  has  passed  from  them,  the  question  cannot  be 
silenced.  How  did  He  pass?  The  essential  point  is 
His  passage  out  of  those  earthly  conditions  of  life 
within  wliich  He  had  hitherto  been  known.  Must 
not  such  passing  have  been  visible?  The  bodily 
Ascension  is  the  answer. 

3*  Historicity. — ^The  evidence  for  the  Ascension 
is  direct  and  indirect,  (a)  The  direct  witness  is 
meagre.  There  is  but  one  description  that  may 
serve  as  a  basis  of  fact,  viz.  the  narrative  in  Ac 
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p-12.  The  other  passages  (Mk  16^^  Lk  24")  are 
under  the  highest  critical  suspicion  as  being  not 
original  to  their  texts.  They  suffer,  moreover,  under 
two  further  disadvantages :  their  vagueness,  their 
summary  character.  Tliey  appear  to  give  results, 
being  less  accounts  of  detail  than  confessions  of 
faith.  Their  value  is  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  the  Epistles ;  they  testify  to  the  existence  of 
a  widespread  crystallized  tradition  in  the  first 
century.  Does  the  record  in  Ac  1^'"  give  more? 
It  belongs  to  the  less  authentic  of  the  sources  of 
the  author.  If  the  author  be  St.  Luke,  he  cannot 
be  reckoned  an  eye-witness ;  but  he  may  furnish 
the  information  of  an  eye-witness.  The  narrative 
bears  every  trace  of  careful  statement  and  of  non- 
reflective  features.  Even  if  indications  of  idealiza- 
tion of  the  past  occur  in  this  first  part  of  the  book 
elsewhere,  there  are  none  here ;  the  phrasing  is 
simple  and  matter  of  fact ;  there  is  no  sentiment, 
nor  sorrow :  only  a  glad  vision  evoking  worship, 
challen^ng  thought,  inspiring  courage.  The  dis- 
crepancies between  this  account  ana  that  in  Lk. 
are  probably  superficial.  Bethany  lay  on  the 
further  or  eastern  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  about 
a  mile  down  from  tne  summit.  The  road  from 
Jerusalem  passed  alon^  over  the  lower  wooded 
ridges,  on  one  of  which  m  all  likelihood,  just  above 
the  village  (ius  irp6t)  over  against  it,  the  Ascension 
took  place.  There  was  another  route  leading 
nearer  the  summit,  on  which  later  tradition  sought 
the  site  and  erected  a  church.  Neither  Acts  nor 
Lk.  means  to  give  an  exact  spot.  The  fragmeutari- 
ness  of  the  narrative  has  created  difficulty.  Several 
considerations  are  adduced  in  reply.  For  one  thing, 
the  Ascension  is  plainly  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Resurrection  appearances,  viz.  as  the  appear- 
ance in  which  Christ's  final  vanishing  took  place, 
and  notable  simply  on  that  ground.  For  another, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  NT  writers  take  a  view 
of  history  which  does  not  correspond  to  modem 
requirements.  They  write  not  to  prove  truths 
denied,  but  to  illustrate  truths  accepted.  They 
do  not  seek  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  events 
or  to  escape  '  discrepancies ' ;  they  seek  rather  to 
emphasize  the  signincance  of  events.  And  to  the 
significance  of  the  Ascension  there  is  abundant 
reference.  A  suggestion,  again,  of  great  interest 
as  justifying  the  sparse  particulars  given  in  the 
Gospels,  IS  that  a  sort  of^  convention  forbade  the 
introduction  of  the  theme  into  a  narrative  of 
Christ's  life,  the  Resurrection  being  regarded  as 
the  culminating  point  of  His  earthly  existence. 

(b)  The  indirect  evidence  is  remarkably  strong. 
Both  in  the  two  Gospels  which  do  not  record  the 
event  and  in  the  Epistles  and  discourses  of  Acts 
as  well  as  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  it  is 
implied.  We  thus  have  reference  to  the  belief 
in  sources  for  the  greater  part  earlier  than  the 
Gospels.  St.  Matthew  represents  Christ  as  fore- 
telling it  (26**) ;  St.  John  puts  similar  foreshadow- 
ings  into  His  mouth  (6««  13»- »  14^  16»- 1*-  "•  ^) ;  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  habitually  assume  it  as  a  fact 
(Ac  2®  3«  5»i  13*>-»7^  Eph  48-"  Ph  1»  2»  3*>,  Col  3S 
1  Th  1"  4"-",  I  Ti  3»«,  1  P  3«) ;  St.  Stephen  declares 
the  same  (Ac  7"-  ••).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  equally  explicit  (He  2»  4^*  6"- »  7" 
934  iQ/k2. 18 12*).  In  the  Apocalypse  many  passages 
corroborate  (Rev  1"  5«  14"  19"-i«  22»).  The  con- 
viction of  His  Ascension  fills  the  mind  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  It  is  nowhere  insisted  upon  or 
proved,  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact  among  the  other 
facts  of  Christ's  life,  as  consistent  with  them,  and 
as  real.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  it  is  an  idea 
less  historical  than  the  other  features  described. 

4.  Modem  departures  from  the  traditional  view. — 
"Within  recent  years  tne  traditional  view  of  the 
Ascension  has  been  vigorously  contested  in  various 
interests.    From  the  side  of  naturalistic  theory  the 


idea  of  corporeal  ascension  has  been  assailed  as 
absurd.  Dififerent  rationalistic  tendencies  have 
scouted  the  event  as  delusion  (classical  representa- 
tives are  Renan  in  France ;  Strauss  in  Germany ; 
Baur,  Schenkel),  or  myth,  whose  growth  was 
natural  from  the  presence  of  contributory  elements 
in  the  intellectual  and  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
age  which  were  not  only  not  inharmonious  with 
such  an  idea  and  event,  but  even  rendered  it 
necessary  (cf.  Keim,  M.  Arnold,  *  Supernatural 
Religion,*  etc.).  Even  the  necessities  of  a  true 
spirit  ucU  experience  have  been  urged  against  it  by 
at  least  one  considerable  school  (viz.  that  of 
Kitschl),  which  has  vastly  enriched  present-day 
theological  movements  by  a  singularly  impressive 
attempt  to  interpret  the  Christian  facts  through 
analysis  of  the  etliical  experience  of  the  Christian 
personality,  since  such  experience,  it  is  maintained, 
best  grows  and  is  best  explained  by  communion 
with  the  Exalted  Christ,  conceived  not  as  *  reach- 
ing down  within  the  realm  of  our  earthly  ex- 
perience,' but  as  '  otherwise  than  we  see  Him  in 
the  mirror  of  history'  (Herrmann,  Communion  of 
the  Christian  with  God,  Bks.  ii.,  iii.), — a  conception 
to  which  the  Evangelical  record  as  it  stands  is  not 
adequate.  In  association  with  those  attempts  the 
relevant  textual  evidence  has  been  painstalcingly 
sifted  and  found  insufficient  (as,  e.g.,  latest  by 
Schmiedel  in  his  Encyc.  Bibl.  article  on  '  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  Narratives ').  The  departures 
from  the  traditional  view  here  referred  to  are 
better  dealt  with  under  Resurrection.  Here  we 
may  point  merely  to  two  considerations.  First, 
the  whole  controversy  between  orthodox  and  liberal 
thought  as  to  the  miraculous  features  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  life  has  entered  on  a  new  phase.  A 
separation  is  being  made  between  the  *  Jesus  of 
history'  and  the  'Christ  of  faith'  identified  by 
ecclesiastical  dogma.  It  is  admitted  that  what 
we  have  in  the  Gospel  narratives  was  written  after 
the  identification  was  practically  complete.  The 
'Jesus  of  history,'  therefore,  can  be  resuscitated 
only  by  going  behind  even  the  oldest  historical 
sources;  where,  the  presumption  is,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  miraculous  incidents  disappear. 
The  various  sources  whence  the '  myth  of  Chnst '  is 
derivable  are  inquired  into ;  the  ignorance  of  the 
times,  the  manifest  prejudices  of  His  biographers, 
and  the  natural  tendency  in  Oriental  minds  to  ex- 

Sand  fact  into  fable.*  The  hypotheses  of  fraud,  or 
elusion,  or  vision,  previously  entertained,  are  dis- 
carded and  '  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  age ' 
substituted.  In  particular,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Ascension  emphasis  is  laid  on  (a)  current  Jewish 
ideas  concerning  the  departure  of  great  men  of 
God ;  {b)  alleged  similar  ideas  in  ethnic  religions ;  (c) 
contemporary  apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
{d)  the  natunJ  working  of  the  human  mind,  vener- 
ating a  great  name,  to  idealize  the  life  and  invest 
its  close  with  marvel — as  all  contributory  to  the 
belief.  Such  analogies  are  pressed  with  ingenuity. 
It  may  be  rejoined,  however,  that  in. reality  they 
are  not  in  point.  Prevailing  mental  conceptions  do 
not  seem  even  to  have  favoured  the  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine,  not  to  speak  of  having  originated  it. 
The  narratives  give  the  consistent  impression  of  its 
novelty.  It  appears  as  not  native,  but  alien  to  the 
disciples'  thought.  Comparison  with  the  assump- 
tion of  Enoch  and  of  Moses  or  the  translation  of 
Elijah,  or  with  the  deification  of  the  Imperial 
representative,  or  with  the  Buddha-lejgend,  only 
serves  to  demonstrate  its  striking  origmality.  It 
has  a  character,  place,  and  use  that  cannot  be 
assigned  to  these.  It  is  not  in  the  same  plane  or 
in  tne  same  department  of  thought.  It  possesses 
an  inevitableness,  a  conscious  connexion  with  pre- 
vious conditions,  a  naturalness  as  another  and  new 
*  Of.  Browning,  CftnctmcM  Eve,  xv. 
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aspect  of  Jesus*  life  3'ct  continuous  with  and  neces- 
sarily complementary  to  it,  which  they  all  alike 
lack.  It  lacks  their  formality,  spectacular  effect, 
incoherence  with  real  life.  The  motives,  more- 
over, which  prompted  the  Senate  to  give  each 
successive  emi>eror  a  i)lace  among  the  gods,  or  the 
Hindu  devotee  to  regard  his  hero  as  divine,  are 
easy  to  trace :  in  the  former  instance  political ;  in 
the  latter,  religious  indeed,  but  too  naive  for  the 
Jew,  who  had  no  natural  tendency  to  deify — such 
a  tendency  has  not  been  proved,  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  exclusive  and  stubborn  monotheism  of 
the  race.  The  belief  enshrines  in  simple  and  reti- 
cent phrase  the  reception  by  the  disciples  of  a  new 
fact  of  His  Person,  which  brin^  new  light  and 
adds  new  mystery,  yet  for  whicn  they  had  been 
prepared. 

Secondly,  the  attempt  to  sepiu*ate  the  Christian 
facts  from  Christian  experience  is  not  well  based. 
We  may  rejoice  to  witness  that  the  life  of  faith 
now  is  the  oeing  in  Christ  in  a  richer  sense  than 
the  being  with  Him  before  He  ascended.  The 
acknowl^gment,  however,  neither  disproves  tlie 
necessity  for  His  life  before  the  Ascension,  nor 
proves  tne  necessity  to  visualize  it  after  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  increase  of  faith  may  not,  indeed,  come 
by  a  mere  'return  to  Jesus'  as  He  was  known 
before  His  death ;  but  how  can  He  as  ascended  be 
fruitfully  contemplated  by  ignoring  His  earthly 
existence  ?  Then,  again,  wherein  lay  the  need  for 
the  disciples  to  give  outward  form  to  their  emo- 
tions more  than  for  us  now  ?  The  narratives  thej 
have  given  us,  it  is  averred,  are  due  to  their 
spiritual  imagination  embodying  in  mvthic  form 
tneir  spiritual  experience.  The  disciple  lives  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight,  it  is  argued,  hence  Christian 
experience  must  aispense  with  outward  events.* 
There  is  in  both  statements  a  gross  exaggeration. 
The  full  glory  of  Christ's  Person  is,  of  course,  im- 
measurable :  no  vision  or  bodily  appearance  can 
possibly  exhibit  it  except  in  faint  traces.  Is  the 
vision  therefore  useless  ?  The  contrary  is  the  very 
principle  of  the  Incarnation ;  €rod  revealing  Himself 
m  personal,  eventful  form.  *  The  Christian  facts 
unaerlie  Cliristian  faith,  and  make  it  progressively 
effective '  (Westcott,  *  Work,*  2).  And  this  because 
they  manifest  the  Person  of  Christ,  by  them  His 
Person  is  brought  within  the  range  of  our  ex- 
perience ;  they  are  the  channel  of  His  communicat- 
ing His  power  to  us.  The  facts  and  the  faith  are 
vitally  related.  They  form  one  reality.  They 
are  distinguishable  as  aspects  of  that  reality,  but 
not  to  be  separated.  In  explaining  the  reality  it 
is  not  legitimate  to  make  the  distinction  and  then 
proceed  to  reject  one  of  its  terms,  resolving,  as 
may  hapi)en,  on  the  one  hand,  the  experience  into 
an  af tenuath  of  the  event ;  or,  on  tne  other,  the 
event  into  a  vivid  picture  of  the  experience.  In 
both  cases  the  witness  is  invalidated  by  imagina- 
tion. The  second  of  those  tendencies  is  aggres- 
sively in  vogue.  If  carried  to  its  logical  issue,  it 
must  eviscerate  the  Ascension-experience  of  Christ 
of  all  objective  substance,  and  expunge  the  narra- 
tive from  the  gospel.  But  to  do  this  is  to  create 
a  lacuna  in  the  facts  which  will  prove  intolerable. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  method  of  psychological 

analysis  of  the  primitive  Church  consciousness  has 

brought  no  new  danger.     In  at  least  three  respects 

it  is  beneficial :  it  has  given  the  coup  de  grace  to 

earlier    negations  (cf.  Schmiedel  in  above    cited 

article) ;   it   has  withdrawn    attention   from  the 

details  to  the  belief  itself  as  the  heart  of  the 

question,  as  the  better  mind  of  the  Church  insists ; 

*  The  references  in  the  toregoing  section  are  to  the  school  of 
Bitscbl  on  the  one  hand  (cf.  Herrmann,  Commtmum  with  God, 
etc.X  and  to  such  theistic  theologians  as  Hartineau  and  EsUin 
Carpenter  (cf.  the  former's  Seat  of  Authority,  also  sermon  on 
*  Ascension '  in  voL  entitled  SatiotuU  Duties ;  and  the  latter's 
The  Firtt  Three  Gonpelt. 


it  has  broadened  the  range  of  points  to  be  con- 
sidered, opening  the  door  for  a  class  familiar  to 
traditionalists  but  hitherto  excluded  by  advanced 
critical  investigation. 

6.  General  consequences  for  Christian  faith. — 
Belief  in  Christ's  Ascension  involves  several  general 
consequences  of  an  interesting  kind.  From  the 
earliest  time  it  was  seen,  e.g,^  to  be  a  type  of  tlie 
ascension  of  all  believers.  If  Heaven  is  His  true 
abode,  it  is  also  theirs;  and  this  as  the  natural 
goal  of  human  nature,  the  end  continuous  with 
the  beginnings  of  human  life  on  earth.  For  Christ, 
His  Ascension  was  the  assumption  of  His  own 
proper  life,  the  orderly  passing  into  its  full  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment;  for  the  Christian,  it  is  the 
orderly  completion  of  his  life  recreated  in  Christ. 
It  is  not  simply  the  ideal  to  be  set  before  his 
natural  life  here,  and  to  be  realized  by  modifica- 
tion or  development  hereafter.  The  earthly  life  is 
renewed  hj  being  incorporated  into  Christ,  through 
whose  Spirit  a  new  power  enters  into  it ;  he  is  a 
*new  creature.'  But  the  new  creation  is  his  own 
proper  life,  to  live  below  it  is  to  degrade  his  nature. 
The  renewed  earthly  nature  is  already  begun  to  be 
taken  into  God ;  like  Christ,  believers  are  ascend- 
ing even  here.  To  this  process  the  ascension  is 
but  the  natural  close.  As  such  it  is  at  once  the 
entering  into  the  heavenly  inheritance  of  blessing 
and  the  entering  upon  the  triumph  of  them  that 
endure. 

Again,  the  Ascension  of  Christ  assures  and  de- 
velops the  desire  for  immortality.  It  has  greatly 
quickened  interest  in  the  hope  of  life  after  deatli, 
and  encouraged  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  justi- 
fied by  the  event.  There  are  *  natural  intimations 
of  immortality.'  There  is  a  practically  universal 
remonstrance  of  the  human  heart  against  the  grave. 
The  highest  knowledge  of  this  world  has  iJways 
been  optimistic  of  reaching  a  world  of  solved 
problems  and  of  realized  ideals.  The  latest  gift 
of  science  to  mankind  is  the  gospel  of  hope  which 
is  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  '  man  is 
not  man  as  yet,  but  in  completed  man  begins  anew, 
a  tendency  to  God '  {Ascent  through  Christ,  iii.  3). 
But  of  all  this  there  never  has  been  real  certainty. 
The  hope  is  but  a  longing  and  an  inference  at  the 
best.  Did  Christ  actually  ascend  ?  The  conviction 
that  He  did  has  for  centuries  been  rooted  in  Chris- 
tian minds,  and  has  reacted  on  the  general  hope. 
It  has  assured  them  that  the  spirit  in  man  is  mure 
powerful  than  death ;  it  has  furnished  the  proof, 
as  it  is  the  illustration,  of  man's  final  destiny. 
That  conviction,  be  it  observed,  is  not  an  inference 
from  the  general  hope.  It  is  a  fruit  of  fellowship 
with  Christ.  It  is  a  religious  experience  :  the  ex- 
perience, viz.,  of  men  who,  united  to  Christ,  share 
m  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  and  by  that  power 
enter  upon  endless  life.  Further,  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion offers  a  suggestion  of  important  possibilities 
for  the  bodily  nature.    There  is  to  be  '  a  redemp- 


be  raised;  *our  mortal  bodies' are  to  be  'quick- 
ened '  (Ro  8").  The  future  life  is  not  to  be  one  of 
pure  spirit:  it  is  to  be  'clothed  upon'  (2  Co  6-). 
In  no  respect  did  Christ  assume  fundamental 
divergence  oetween  His  nature  and  human  nature. 
The  Apostolic  thought  dwells  on  His  oneness  with 
His  brethren.  Later  theology  became  audacious, 
and  affirmed  explicitly,  *  Man  is  to  be  made  God.* 
Manhood  is  to  be  taken  up  into  the  Godhead. 
That  the  body  in  some  mysterious  manner  is  to 
participate  in  this  glorification  would  appear  to  be 
necessary,  however  difficult  the  conception.  The 
one  precedent  for  the  thought  is  Christ's,  whose 
body  was  not  dissolved  but  transfigured.  See 
Body. 
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LiTBRATcrRi.— MUligan'8  Th6  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priest- 
hood qf  Our  Lord  still  remains  the  most  exhaustive  book  in 
EngUsh  on  the  theological  aspects  of  the  subject.  Every  *  Life 
of  Christ '  deals,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  with  the  event  in 
its  historical  details:  see  specially  the  studies  of  Fairbaim, 
Gilbert,  Farrar,  Edersheim.  Of  brochures,  the  following  are 
important  i—liino^Ving^WUnenoftheBpistlet,  897-414 ;  Bernard 
in  Expository  Times^  190O-1QO1,  pp.  162-165.  There  may  be 
consulted  also:  Bruce  in  Expos.  Or.  Test.  vol.  i. ;  Swete, 
AtfostUi^  Creed ;  Westcott,  Historic  Faith,  ch.  vi.,  RevUation 
of  the  Risen  Lord,  chs.  x.,  xi. ;  art.  'Ascension'  in  Hasting' 
DB',  Paget,  Stxtdies  in  the  Christian  Character,  Sermons  xxl, 
xxiL  ;  Findlay,  Things  Above,  119-138. 

A.  S.  Martin. 

ASCETICISM. — Asceticism  may  be  defined  as 
a  form  of  self  -  discipline  which  consists  in  the 
habitual  renunciation  of  the  things  of  the  flesh, 
with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  eliminate 
and  uproot  the  sensuous,  to  banisti  it  altogether 
from  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  content 
with  a  doctrine  of  mere  subordination.  It  does 
not  stop  short  with  teaching  men  to  govern  their 
wants,  to  subject  them  to  the  service  of  a  higher 
end  and  purpose.  It  bids  men  stifle  and  suppress 
them,  or  at  least  resist  them  to  the  utmost  oi  their 
ability.  The  body  is  represent^  as  the  enemj  of 
the  soul,  and  the  way  of  perfection  is  identified 
w^ith  the  progressive  extirpation  of  the  natunJ 
instincts  and  inclinations  oy  means  of  fasting, 
celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  and  similar  exercises 
of  devotion.  Hence  asceticism  may  be  described 
as  the  gospel  of  negation, — negation  of  the  world 
and  negation  of  the  flesh,  each  of  which  is  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  negation  of  the  devil. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  inquire 
what  traces,  it  any,  of  such  asceticism  are  to  be 
found  in  the  practice  and  preaching  of  Jesus.  As 
a  preliminary,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  briefly  the  main  forms  of  asceticism  which 
were  prevalent  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Chiist. 

The  Jewish  ascetics  of  the  1st  cent,  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  three  classes.  (1)  First, 
there  were  the  Essenes,  who  lived  together  in 
monastic  colonies,  shared  all  things  in  common, 
and  practised  voluntary  poverty.  Philo  says  that 
they  were  indifferent  to  money,  pleasure,  and 
>vorldly  position.  Their  food  was  limited  in  quan- 
tity and  carefully  regulated  in  respect  of  quality. 
They  ate  no  animal  flesh,  drank  no  'Nvine,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  oil  for  parposesof  anoint- 
ing. The  stricter  members  ot  the  brotherhood 
eschewed  marriage.  The  idea  of  this  rigorous 
asceticism  seems  to  have  been  that  the  objects  of 
sense,  as  such,  were  unholjr,  and  that  man's  natural 
cravings  could  not  be  Ratified  without  sin.  Hence 
the  Essenes  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  dualism  and  of  matter 
as  the  seat  and  abode  of  evil.  In  this  place,  how- 
ever, the  principles  of  the  Essenes  need  not  further 
be  discussed.  They  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  suggestion  that  John  the  Baptist 
or  Jesus  Himself  came  under  their  influence  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  entertained.  (2)  Secondly,  there 
was  a  class  of  hermit  ascetics  who  fled  away  from 
the  allurements  and  temptations  of  society,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  rigid  self -discipline 
m  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness.  We  meet  with 
an  example  of  this  class  in  the  Banus,  mentioned 
by  Josepnus,  who  lived  in  the  desert,  clothed  him- 
self with  the  leaves  of  trees,  ate  nothing  save  the 
natural  produce  of  the  soil,  and  bathed  day  and 
night  in  cold  water  for  purity's  sake  (Jos.  VU.  2). 
A liermit  of  a  somewhat  different  type  was  John 
the  Baptist.  He,  too,  dwelt  in  the  desert,  wore 
for  dress  a  rough  garment  of  camel's  hair  with  a 
leatliem  girdle,  and  subsisted  on  carob-beans  (?)  and 
wild  honey.  We  learn  from  a  saying  of  Jesus  that 
his  rigorous  mode  of  life  astonished  the  people, 
\Cho  gave  out  that  he  was  |K>sse8sed  by  a  demon 
(Mt  11^^  Lk  7*^).    But  the  asceticism  of  John  seems 


to  have  been  an  incident  of  his  environment  and 
vocation,  and  was  not  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  convert  his  hearers  into 
ascetics.  While  it  is  true  that  his  immediate 
disciples  were  addicted  to  fasting,  presumably 
with  his  sanction  (Mt  9**,  Mk  2",  Lk  6»),  yet  in 
the  fragments  of  his  popular  sermons  which  have 
been  preserved  there  is  no  trace  of  any  exhorta- 
tion to  ascetic  exercises.  The  moral  preparation 
for  the  Kingdom,  by  repentance  and  works  of 
righteousness,  was  the  suostance  of  his  teaching 
(Mt  37-",  Lk  3»-").  (3)  Lastly,  there  were  many 
pious  Jews  who  cultivated  asceticism  of  a  milder 
and  less  striking  kind,  who,  like  Anna,  'served 
God  with  fasting  and  prayers  night  and  day '  (Lk 
2^^).  The  more  strict  among  the  Pharisees  paid 
particular  attention  to  abstinence  from  food,  and^ 
m  addition  to  ordinary  fasts,  were  accustomed  to 
observe  all  Mondays  and  Thursdays  in  the  year  as 
days  of  fasting  (Lk  18^^).  The  asceticism  of  the 
Pharisees,  however,  was  a  formal  performance 
which  resulted  naturally  from  their  legal  and  cere- 
monial conception  of  religion.  It  expressed  itself 
chiefly  in  fasting,  and  did  not  include  either  volun- 
tary poverty  or  abstinence  from  marriage. 

Such  being  the  principal  types  of  contemporary 
asceticism,  it  remains  to  inauire.  What  attitude  did 
Jesus  Himself  take  up  in  relation  to  this  asceticism  ? 
How  far  did  He  identify  the  life  of  righteousness 
with  that  'vita  religiosa'  which  has  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  Monasticism?  To  answer 
this  question  we  must  consider  (1)  the  practice  of 
Jesus,  and  (2)  the  teaching  of  Jesus  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  subject. 

1.  The  practice  of  Jesus, — Now  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  from  very  early  times  there  were 
circles  of  Christian  ascetics  who  pointed  to  Jesus 
as  the  Founder  and  Example  of  the  ascetic  life 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  6).  They  emphasized  His 
forty  days'  fast.  His  abstinence  from  marriage. 
His  voluntary  poverty,  and  leaped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  highest  life,  as  exemplified  by  Jesus, 
was  the  life  of  asceticism  or  world-denial.  Com- 
plete renunciation  of  the  things  of  the  present  waa 
'  the  way  of  perfection  accoroing  to  the  Saviour.' 
Even  now  large  numbers  of  people  are  of  this  way 
of  thinking ;  but  a  closer  ana  more  detailed  exami- 
nation of  Jesus'  mode  of  life  seems  scarcely  to  bear 
out  such  a  conclusion.  Offering,  as  He  dia,  a  most 
wonderful  example  of  self-forgetfulness  and  self- 
denial  in  the  service  of  others,  Jesus  exhibited 
nothing  of  that  asceticism  which  characterized  the 
Essenes,  or  John  the  Baptist,  or  Christian  saints 
like  St.  Bernard,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  even 
St.  Francis,  who  of  all  ascetics  approached  most 
nearly  to  the  spirit  of  liis  Master.  He  showed  no 
disposition  to  flee  from  the  world,  or  hold  aloof 
from  it ;  He  did  not  eschew  the  amenities  of  social 
life.  He  accepted  the  hospitality  of  rich  men  and 
poor.  He  was  present  at  meals.  He  contributed  to 
the  gaiety  of  a  marriage-feast,  He  permitted  very 

Erecious  ointment  to  m  poured  upon  His  feet.  He 
ad  a  love  for  children,  welcomed  the  society  of 
women,  and  clearly  enjoyed  the  domestic  life 
of  the  home  in  Bethany.  There  is  no  trace  in 
the  records  that  Jesus  m>wned  on  innocent  plea- 
sures. His  life,  entirely  devoted  to  His  mission, 
was  undoubtedly  hard  and  laborious  in  the  highest 
degree;  but  the  motive  of  His  renunciation — e.g. 
of  marriage  or  property — seems  to  have  been,  not 
the  desire  to  avoia  these  things  as  in  themselves 
incompatible  with  spiritual  perfection,  but  the 
desire  to  leave  Himself  perfect  freedom  in  the  pro- 
secution of  His  work.  He  did  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  impose  upon  Himself  unnecessary  austeri- 
ties, or  go  out  of  His  way  to  seek  sufienng.  He 
acceptea  pleasures  and  pains  as  they  came,  neither 
avoiding  the  one  nor  courting   the   other,   but. 
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with  a  sublime  serenity,  subordinatine  both  to  His 
main  end  and  purpose.  The  so-called  '  forty  davs' 
fast  *  need  not  cause  us  to  modify  our  view.  Tnis 
fast  is  not  mentioned  in  the  oldest  authority  (Mk 
1^) ;  and  at  any  rate  it  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
ceremonial  observance  of  fasting,  but  was  rather 
a  necessity  imposed  on  Jesus  oy  His  situation 
in  the  wilderness.  The  key  to  its  meaning  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  St.  Luke's  expression,  'in 
those  days  he  did  eat  nothing'  (Lk  4'),  with  which 
we  may  compare  Christ's  own  description  of  the 
life  of  John  the  Bantist,  '  John  came  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking'  (Mt  11").  The  phrase  as  ap- 
plied to  Jesus  may,  as  in  the  case  oi  John,  mean 
merely  that  He  ate  no  ordinary  food,  but  sup- 
ported life  on  such  means  of  subsistence  as  the 
wilderness  afforded.  But  even  if  St.  Matthew's 
trriffre^iras  (Mt  4')  be  taken  literally,  yet,  in  the  face 
of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject  (to  be  mentioned 
below),  we  cannot  believe  that  He  attributed  any 
CTcat  importance  to  this  abstinence  from  fooa. 
He  was  supremely  indifferent  to  the  traditional 
practices  of  asceticism  ;  in  the  sphere  of  self- 
renunciation  in  which  He  moved,  no  one-sided  prin- 
ciple of  world-negation  could  find  a  place.  Hence, 
while  Jesus  is  presented  to  us  by  tiie  Evangelists 
as  the  living  type  and  embodiment  of  absolute  self- 
denial, — self-sacrifice,  as  it  were,  incarnate, — yet 
the  marks  of  the  ascetic  are  not  found  in  Him.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  His  unascetic  deport- 
ment and  manner  of  life  attracted  the  observation 
of  His  contemporaries.  'John  came  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,  and  they  say.  He  hath  a  devil. 
The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and 
they  say,  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners'  (Mt 
ll»«•^^  Lk  7»-»*).  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Jews  were  right  when  they  pointed  out  the 
absence  of  asceticism  from  the  practice  of  Jesus. 
We  have  but  to  contrast  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  '  came  eatins  and  drinking,'  with  that 
of  such  an  one  as  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
fact  will  immediately  become  apparent. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus, — rassing  now  to  the 
consideration  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  remark 
at  the  outset  that,  from  first  to  last,  it  is  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  self-denial.  'If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,'  is  the  refrain 
which  continually  recurs.  The  principle  laid  down 
by  Jesus  is  that  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  and 
the  promotion  of  His  kingdom  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  man,  to  which  all  private  and  particular 
aims  must  necessarily  give  place.  '  Seek  ye  first 
the  kin^olom  of  God '  (Mt  fi",  Lk  12»)  is  the  cate- 
gorical imperative.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the 
highest  good,  and  as  such  establishes  a  claim  on 
man's  exclusive  devotion.  Hence  all  desires  and 
strivings  which  have  not  righteousness  as  their 
ultimate  goal  must  be  ruthlessly  suppressed;  all 
lesser  goods  and  blessings  which  hinaer  and  ob- 
struct a  man  in  the  pursuit  of  the  summum  bonum 
must  unhesitatingly  be  sacrificed.  Thus  a  man 
must  sell  all  that  ne  has  in  order  to  purchase  the 
field  with  the  treasure,  or  the  pearl  of  great  price 
(Mt  13**"*).  If  necessity  arise,  he  must  surrender 
all  his  possessions  to  come  and  follow  Jesus  (Mt 
19^S  Mk  10*^) ;  he  must  even  renounce  the  closest 
ties  of  earthly  relationship, — father  and  mother, 
children  and  wife  (Mt  10*^,  Lk  14»),  the  last  im- 
perative duties  of  affection  (Lk  9**  *^),  the  courtesies 
of  farewell  (LkO*****) ;  nay,  the  most  indbpensable 
goods,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye,  must  be  aban- 
doned if  they  cause  offence  (Mt  ff**  *,  Mk  9**"*^) ; 
and,  at  the  call  of  <]rod,  the  very  life  itself  must 
be  laid  down  (Mt  16«'-,  Mk  8»*'-,  Lk  9«-).  *  Who- 
soever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he 
hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple'  (Lk  14").  No 
teaching  could  be  clearer  or  more  forcible  than 
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this.  With  the  greatest  possible  plainness  Jesus 
declares  that  every  earthly  blessing  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  service  of  <^od  and  contributory 
thereto.  All  leaser  goods  which  come  to  be  sought 
for  their  own  sake,  whether  in  preference  to,  or 
even  independently  of,  the  highest  good,  must  be 
instantly  sacrificed.  In  other  words,  when  the 
individtuJ  realizes  that  the  gratification  of  any 
desire  will  impede  or  distract  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Kmg- 
dom,  he  is  bound  to  forego  such  gratification  if  he 
would  still  be  in  truth  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that,  in  all  Jesus'  pre- 
cepts about  the  sacrifice  of  earthly  goods,  there  is 
a  condition,  explicit  or  implied.  The  condition  in 
any  given  case  is,  that  tne  particular  good  to  be 
sacribced  shall  have  been  ascertained  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  atteinment  of  righteousness  on  the 
part  of  ite  possessor — '  if  it  cause  thee  to  stumble.' 
Thus  the  necessity  of  every  sacrifice  is  determined 
by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
Tne  rich  youn^  man  is  bidden  to  part  with  all  his 
possessions  and  follow  Jesus ;  Zacchaeus  gives  half, 
and  is  told  'this  day  is  salvation  come  to  this 
house '  (Lk  19*) ;  Martha  and  Mary  are  not  asked 
to  leave  their  home.  To  one  man  Jesus  denies 
permission  to  bid  farewell  to  his  relatives  (Lk  d^) ; 
to  another  He  says,  '  Return  to  thine  own  house ' 
(Lk  8^).  A  sacrifice  which  is  imperative  for  one 
man  need  not  necessarily  be  the  duty  of  another, 
but  the  general  rule  is  laid  down  that  all  must 
be  prepared,  if  occasion  arise,  to  surrender  their 
dearest  and  most  cherished  blessings  for  the  sake 
of  the  Kingdom  of  (jrod. 

Now  the  note  of  this  doctrine  is  self-denial,  not 
asceticism.  Jesus  nowhere  teaches  that  earthly 
goods  are  of  the  devil,  or  that  the  gratification  of 
the  natural  cravings  is  fraught  with  sin.  He  does 
not  recommend  men  to  treat  their  bodies  with  con- 
tempt. He  does  not  suggest  that  flight  from  the 
world  and  disengagement  from  physic^  conditions 
is  sanctification.  He  does  not  say  that  those  who, 
for  duty's  sake,  renounce  the  world,  are  on  a  higher 
spiritual  level  than  those  who  do  their  duty  in  the 
world.  He  does  not  hint  that  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  sin  lies  in  an  austere  renunciation  of  all 
those  things  from  which  an  occasion  of  sin  might 
arise.  He  nowhere  implies  that  the  lower  goods 
are  of  no  value  in  themselves,  or  that  they  ought 
under  all  circumstances  to  be  foregone.  The  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  is  a  doctrine  not  of  annihilation,  but 
of  subordination.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  8i)ecial 
circumstances  may  make  it  incumbent  on  an  indi- 
vidual to  abstain  from  certain  things  which  others, 
othenvise  situated,  may  lawfully  enjoy;  but  He 
does  not  say  that  earthly  goods,  as  sucn,  are  irre- 
concilable with  righteousness.  His  teaching  on 
the  subject  may  be  summarized  in  the  word  sub- 
ordination. The  main  point  is  that  earthly  goods 
are  not  to  be  retained  or  enjoyed  for  their  own 
sake,  but  must  be  made  subordinate  and  sub- 
servient to  a  higher  end,  and  must  ultimately  be 
directed  towards  the  promotion  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  point  of  view,  we  may 
briefly  allude  to  Jesus'  teaching  on  three  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  the  ascetic  life — volun- 
tary poverty,  celibacy,  and  bodily  discipline  as 
exercised  in  the  practice  of  fasting. 

(1)  No  one  could  have  been  more  alive  than 
Jesus  was  to  the  dangers  of  wealth,  and  to  the 
peculiar  psychological  difficulties  which  hinder  the 
rich  from  entering  the  Kingdom.  His  warnings 
on  the  subject  are  more  than  usually  vigorous. 
Wealth  is  represented  as  an  idol ;  care  about 
material  things  as  a  kind  of  heathenism.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved  (Mt  ISP,  Mk 
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1(F,  Lk  18").  *  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  ! '  He 
cries  again, '  for  ve  have  received  your  consolation ' 
(Lk  6^).  He  bids  men  not  lay  up  treasures  upon 
earth  (Mt  6^*),  but  rather  sell  what  they  have  and 

g've  alms  (Lk  12"*).  He  says,  *Ye  cannot  serve 
od  and  mammon  *  ( Mt  6^).  Jesus  knew  that  men 
tend  to  become  absorbed  in  their  proj)erty,  to  give 
their  heart  to  it,  to  become  its  slaves  instead  of  its 
masters ;  and  the  idea  of  such  bondage  filled  Him 
with  horror.  Hence  to  those  who  were  in  danger 
of  falling  beneath  the  tyranny  of  money  and 
material  things  He  had  but  one  word  to  say :  *  Go 
and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  .  .  . 
and  come,  follow  me'  (Mt  19",  Mk  10^^  Lk  IS^^). 
This,  however,  is  not  a  precept  of  universal 
validity ;  it  is  not,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  have 
wrongly  conceived  {e.g.  Hieron.  c.  Vigilant,  14 ; 
Bseda,  Say.  in  Marci  Ev.  iii.  10),  a  consilium  evan- 
gelicum  of  poverty.  It  was  addressed  primarily  to 
a  particular  person,  and  it  can  properly  be  applied 
only  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
'  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth '  (Lk  12").  The  parables 
of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  16*"),  of  the  Talents 
(Mt  25i*-»),  or  the  Pounds  (Lk  lO"-^^),  prove  that 
Jesus  was  far  from  regarding  wealth  as  evil  in 
itself,  or  requiring  that  peop^  in  general  should 
renounce  its  use.  On  the  contrary.  He  insisted 
that  riches  are  a  deposit  from  God,  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  employed  in  His  service ;  and  He  even 
declared  that  ndelity  in  such  employment  would 
be  the  standard  for  testing  a  man's  capacity  for 
higher  tasks.  *If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to 
your  trust  the  true  riches?*  (Lk  16").  There  is 
nothing  ascetic  in  such  teaching.  What  Jesus 
reprobates  is  not  wealth,  but  the  abuse  of  it ; 
what  He  recommends  is  not  alienation  of  wealth, 
but  subordination  of  it.  He  recognizes,  indeed, 
that  there  may  be  special  cases  where  the  reten- 
tion of  wealth  is  incompatible  with  the  service  of 
God,  but  in  general  He  bids  men  keep  and  use  it 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  mm  who  has 
bestowed  it  on  them.  Neither  wealth  nor  poverty 
is  in  itself  meritorious :  only  the  disposition  which 
makes  either  minister  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom. 

(2)  So,  too,  in  respect  of  marriage.  Jesus  cer- 
tainly teaches  that  a  spiritual  vocation  is  some- 
times inconsistent  with  the  married  state.  '  There 
be  eunuchs  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is 
able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it'  (Mt  19"). 
'This,'  says  Jerome,  'is  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
exhorting  and  urging  on  His  soldiers  to  the  reward 
of  chastity.'  But  to  write  thus  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, if  not  a  perversion  of  the  truth.  Nothing  is 
more  noticeable  than  the  extremel^r  guarded  form 
of  Christ's  utterance  here,  in  strikmg  contrast 
with  His  very  explicit  injunctions  concerning  re- 
nunciation in  other  matters.  Jesus  weighs  His 
words  with  the  greatest  care.  He  makes  no 
general  exhortation  to  celibacy.  He  merely  points 
out  that  some  people,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
heavenly  catling,  have  suppressed  the  very  instincts 
of  nature,  so  that  they  have,  as  it  were,  undergone 
an  operation  of  ethical  self-emasculation,  l^ing 
dead  to  sexual  desire ;  and  He  recommends  those 
who  have  received  the  gift  of  abstinence,  in  this 
sense,  not  to  neglect  it.  Just  as  elsewhere,  in  His 
pregnant,  paradoxical  way,  Jesus  bids  men  '  hate ' 
father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children  (Lk 
14'-^),  if  their  claims  tend  to  supersede  the  claims 
of  God  (Mt  1(F) ;  so  here  He  bids  those  who  are 
convinced  that  God's  claims  demand  the  whole 
of  their  time  and  energy,  to  refrain  altogether 
from  entering  the  marriage  state.  But  this  is 
no  ascetic  doctrine  of  celilMU^y.    The  Master  who 


taught  that  matrimony  was  a  divinely  ordered 
condition,  and  emphasized  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal  relation  (Mt  5^  IQ''*, 
Mk  10>-",  Lk  16"),  who  practised  (Lk  2»i)  and  in- 
culcated the  duty  of  filial  obedience  and  love  to- 
wards parents  (Mt  15*"*,  Mk  V^^%  who  habitually 
used  the  symbolism  of  the*  family  to  express  the 
prof  oundest  and  holiest  truths  of  religion,  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  teach  that  family  life,  as  such, 
was  irreconcilable  with  righteousness.  He  uttered 
no  word  in  disparagement  of  it ;  He  never  implied 
that  the  married  attain  a  lower  grade  of  perfec- 
tion than  the  continent.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
clear  that  Jesus  regarded  marriage  as  the  right 
and  natural  course  for  the  majority  of  people,  and 
He  even  chose  a  married  man  as  the  ctiief  of  His 
apostles.  In  short,  while  recognizing  that  through 
special  circumstances  the  •  individual  might  oe 
call^  upon  to  renounce  the  gratifications  of  mar- 
riage, Jesus  appears  to  indicate  that  such  renuncia- 
tion is  an  exceptional  duty  imposed  on  the  few, 
not  a  general  rule  for  the  many.  Marriage  in  itself 
is  not  to  be  avoided  as  a  thing  debasing ;  it  debases 
only  when  men  refuse  to  subordinate  it  to  the 
claims  of  the  Kingdom. 

(3)  So,  once  more,  towards  the  traditional  dis- 
cipline of  asceticism  Jesus  took  up  an  attitude  of 
indifiference.  In  His  view,  the  value  of  such  ex- 
ercises depends  solely  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  undertaken.  As  forms  through  which 
devotion  seeks  to  find  expression,  He  does  not 
condemn  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  He  does 
not  suggest  that  they  are  the  necessary  or  inevit- 
able concomitants  of  the  holy  life.  This  will 
appear  from  His  teaching  on  fasting — one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Jewish 
piety  of  His  time.  Jesus  points  out  that  true 
fasting  is  not  a  parade  of  piety  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  out  an  outward  expression  of  a  personal 
relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  the  'Father 
which  seeth  in  secret' (Mt  6**"").  Hence  fasting 
is  not  a  matter  of  compulsion  or  prescription  or 
external  ordinance ;  it  has  value  solely  as  the 
appropriate  manifestation  of  a  state  of  mind. 
Thus  Jesus  refuses  to  impose  fasts  on  His  disciples 
in  their  days  of  gladness,  out  He  foresees  that '  the 
days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be 
talcen  from  them,'  and  then  the  sorrow  of  their 
heart  will  seek  an  outlet  through  the  forms  of 
sorrow  (Mt  9«  Mk  2^^  »,  Lk  5^- »).  In  justifica- 
tion of  His  refusal  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  upon 
the  subject,  Jesus  goes  on  to  say  that,  just  as  no 
wise  man  would  sew  a  new  patch  on  to  an  old 
garment,  or  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  so  it 
would  be  foolish  to  graft  the  new-found  liberty  of 
the  gospel  on  to  the  mass  of  old  observances,  and 
still  more  foolish  to  attempt  to  force  the  new 
system  as  a  whole  within  tne  forms  of  the  old. 
The  new  piety  must  develop  new  forms  of  its  own 
(Mt  9"-  ",  Mk  2«- «,  Lk  6»-»).  From  all  this  we 
gather  that  Jesus  refuses  to  bind  religion  to  ex- 
ternal acts  of  asceticism,  or  to  declare  such  acts  to 
be  of  obligation.  Such  performances  as  fasting, 
flagellation,  or  restriction  of  sleep  may  certainly 
have  a  conditional  worth  as  the  sincere  expression 
of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit,  but  they  are  not  of 
the  essence  of  devotion.  Jesus  emphasizes  the 
state  of  the  heart,  the  self-denying  disposition, 
the  bent  of  the  soul  towards  Goa ;  with  anything 
besides  this  He  is  not  concerned. 

Hence  in  answer  to  the  question.  Was  Jesus^  an 
ascetic?  we  are  bound  to  reply  in  the  negative. 
Neither  in  His  practice  nor  in  His  teaching  did  He 
adopt  the  tone  of  asceticism.  He  called  indeed 
for  self-denial,  self -sacrifice,  self-forgetfulness.  He 
demanded  that  all  lower  goods  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  highest  good,  that  all  human  strivings 
should  be  directed  intimately  towards  righteous- 
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ness.  But  He  does  not  condemn  the  lower  goods 
or  attempt  to  tear  out  the  human  instincts  and 
craving.  Nor  does  He  make  fellowship  with  God 
depend  on  any  kind  of  outward  ascetical  ohserv- 
ances.  Indeed,  as  Hamack  Moites,  'Asceticism 
has  no  place  in  the  gospel  at  all ;  what  it  asks  is 
that  we  should  struggle  against  mammon,  against 
care,  against  selfishness;  what  it  demands  and 
disengages  is  love ;  the  love  that  serves  and  is  self- 
sacrihcing.  This  stru^le  and  this  love  are  the 
kind  of  asceticism  which  the  gospel  means,  and 
whoever  encumbers  Jesus'  message  with  any  other 
kind  fails  to  understand  it.  He  fails  to  understand 
its  grandeur  and  importance ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing still  more  important  than  ''giving  one's 
body  to  be  burned,  and  bestowing  all  one's  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,"  namely,  self-denial  and  love ' 
(Hamack,  Tvhat  is  Christianity  r  p.  88).  See  also 
art.  Self-denial  and  the  Literature  cited  at  end 
of  that  article.  F.  HOMES  DUDDEN. 

A8HER  (LXX  and  NT  'A<r^p,  Jos.  'Ainypot)  is  the 
transliteration  of  the  Heb.  i|^v  =' fortunate.'  In 
Gn  30^*  the  origin  of  the  name  Asher  is  connected 
by  J  with  this  adjective,  but  perhaps  its  source 
should  be  found  rather  in  tne  name  of  some 
Semitic  divinity  (cf.  the  goddess  Ashera  and  per- 
hans  also  the  Assyrian  god  Ashur).  In  Rev  7' 
Asner  appears  in  the  list  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  (cf.  Nu  !"•*«•  2»'-  V*-""  10*  13»  [P],  Dt 
27^  [D]).  The  patronymic  ancestor  of  the  tribe  is 
presented  in  Gn  20^  (J)  and  35>>  (P)  as  the  eighth 
son  of  Jacob :  bom  (like  Gad)  of  Zilpah,  L^h's 
slave-girl.  Asher  is  mentioned  in  the '  Blessings'  of 
Jacob  (Gn  49»)  and  of  Moses  (Dt  23^).  It  is  put 
in  possession  of  a  territory  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Jos  19»*-«  [P],  cf.  21«-*«-  [P]),  but  does  not  succeed 
in  making  itself  thoroughly  master  of  it  (Jg  l""*) ; 
the  result  of  which  is  that  its  territory  is  some- 
times confused  with  that  of  Muiasseh  (Jos  17^^ 
[J]),  and  that  it  holds  a  precarious  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  Canaanites  (contrast  Jg  l**** 
with  v.^*)-  The  district  assigned  to  Asher  corre- 
sponds to  what  was  afterwards  western  Galilee,  a 
very  fertile  country,  but  apparently  never  subdued 
completely  by  Israel ;  it  is  by  a  fiction  that  the 
possession  of  cities  like  Acco,  Achzib,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon  is  attributed  to  it.  Asher  is  named  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (Jg  5'^)  as  devoted  to  navigation  ; 
it  figures  also  in  the  story  of  Gideon  ( Jg  G*  7"). 
But  it  quickly  disappears  from  the  page  ot  history, 
where  after  all  it  had  played  a  very  small  part. 
It  is  still  mentioned  incidentally  in  1  K  4^'  under 
Solomon,  and  in  2  Ch  30^^  under  Hezekiah,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  genealogical  tables  will  be  found 
in  Gn  46"  (P),  Nu  26**^  (P),  and  1  Ch  7»^. 

According  to  Lk  2''the  proohetess  Anna,  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Aisher. 
The  source  of  this  genealogical  statement  is  un- 
known. Its  correctness  has  been  suspected  in  view 
of  similar  claims  made  for  some  Jews  elsewhere  to 
illustrious  origin  (descent  from  Aaron,  David,  etc.). 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a 
cardinal  difference  between  these  and  the  present 
instance  :  there  was  nothing  particularly  glorious 
in  descent  from  Asher.  LUCIEN  Gautier. 

ASHES. — Used  twice  in  the  Gospels,  referring 
to  an  ancient  and  widespread  Eastern  mourning 
custom.  The  mourner,  or  the  penitent,  would 
throw  dust,  or  dust  mixed  with  ashes  (aToSSt),  into 
the  air,  as  an  expression  of  intense  humiliation, 
due  to  penitence  for  sin,  or  grief  because  of  afflic- 
tion (Mt  11" ;  for  this  idea  in  the  OT  cf.  Mic  1» 
Job  42*).  Such  symbolic  use  of  dust  and  ashes  was 
not  unnatural,  since  grief  seems  to  call  for  a  pro- 
stration of  the  body.    These,  being  beneath  the 


feet,  suggest  humiliation,  and  when  thrown  into 
the  air  they  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  person 
of  the  mourner,  that  he  might  carry  the  evidences 
of  his  grief  with  him.  Sometimes  ashes  is  asso- 
ciated with  adxKos,  sackcloth ;  the  penitent  or 
mourner  sitting  upon  the  ash-heap,  his  face  be- 
grimed with  the  dust.  To  this  custom  Christ 
referred  when  He  said  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  *  They 
would  have  repented  long  ago,  sitting  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes '  (Lk  10^ ;  cf.  use  of  npK  in  Job  2^,  Jon  3*). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 
ASS.— See  Animals,  p.  63». 

ASTONISHMEHT,  ASTONISHED.— These  terms 
occur  with  some  frequency  in  EV  of  OT,  but  in 
NT  only  in  the  historical  books  (except  John),  and 
in  the  KV  only  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (except 
Ac  3^).  They  are  always  used  in  NT  as  an  ex- 
pression of  one  of  the  emotions  aroused  by  super- 
natural manifestations.  The  noun  occurs  once 
only  in  either  version  (but  in  different  passages : 
AV  Mk  6« ;  RV  Mk  W) :  the  verb  more  fre- 
quently. In  AV  the  term  translates  sometimes 
iKw\ii<raoiuu  (Mt  7«  13«  22»,  Mk  6*  1^  10*«  11«, 
Lk  4",  Ac  13^) ;  sometimes  i^itrrafuu  or  iKoraais 
(Mk  5«  Lk  2"  8»  24«,  Ac  10«  12");  and 
sometimes  $a/iBiofjuu  or  Odfifios  (Mk  10^,  Lk  5', 
Ac  9*).  In  RV  it  is  reserved  for  iicrX^aofuu  (ex- 
cept Mk  16^,  where  'astonishment'  represents 
iK<rraatt),  of  which  it  is  the  uniform  rendenng.  In 
its  etymological  implication  it  very  fairly  repre- 
sents iicrXi/fiTaofjuu,  wnich  is  literally  '  to  l)e  struck 
out  (of  the  senses)  by  a  blow,'  and  hence,  to  be 
'stunned,'  'shocked,  'astonished.'  For  its  re- 
lation to  words  implying  'fear,'  see  Schmidt, 
Synonymik  d.  gr.  Soroche,  No.  139.  For  its  place 
among  the  terms  aescriptive  of  the  effect  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  on  its  witnesses,  see  art.  Amaze- 
ment. Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

ASTROLOOT  was  an  important  element  of  all 
ancient  astronomy.  The  scientific  observation  of 
the  positions  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  closely  associated  with  the  belief  in 
their  Divine  character,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  men,  and  formed  the  basis  of  cal- 
culations and  predictions  of  future  events.  Baby- 
lonia was  the  earliest  home  of  this  study,  which 
continued  to  be  prosecuted  in  that  part  of  the 
world  with  special  diligence,  so  that  in  later  times 
the  word  '  Cnaldsean '  was  equivalent  to  '  Eastern 
astrologer.'  It  is  to  this  class  that  we  must  refer 
the  Ma^  or  Wise  Men  from  the  East,  who  are  men- 
tioned m  Mt  2^-  They  had  seen  in  their  own  home 
the  rising  (for  so  perhaps  we  should  understand 
the  words  iv  rj  dwaroKi,  rendered  *in  the  east,'  in 
v.>)  of  a  star  or  constellation,  which  thej  connected 
with  the  expectation,  already  diffused  m  the  East, 
of  the  birtn  of  a  ^eat  nuer  among  the  Jews. 
Travelling  to  Palestme,  they  ascertained  at  Jeru- 
salem that  the  Messiah  was  expected  to  be  bom  in 
Bethlehem,  and  directing  their  steps  thither  they 
saw  the  '  star '  in  front  of  them  all  the  way,  till 
they  came  to  the  house  where  the  infant  Jesus 
was  found.  (This  appears  to  be  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  popular  and  picturesque  language  of 
V.'  can  be  understood). 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  First  Gospel  are 
recognized  as  being  taken  from  another  source 
than  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  different  views  have 
been  held  as  to  their  historic  value.  But  so  far  as 
the  astrological  references  in  ch.  2  are  concerned, 
no  difficulty  need  be  felt  about  the  narrative.  The 
Evangelist,  it  is  true,  does  not  raise  any  question  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  connexion  between  the  '  star ' 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus.  On  the  possibility  of  such 
a  connexion,  no  doubt  he  shared  the  common 
beliefs  of  his  time.    But  we  may  accept  his  state- 
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ment  of  tlie  facts  witliont  being  compelled  to 
Hdmtt  that  there  is  b.bj  trutli  in  nstrologicni 
theories.  The  famous  calculfitloD  of  Kepler  allows 
tbat  an  nniiauol  coDJunction  of  Mom,  Japiter,  and 
ijatom  took  place  about  li.C.  7,  and  it  is  quite 
couceivnble  that  this  or  somo  similar  phenomenon 
may  in  God's  providence  have  led  the  Wise  Men, 


&SBORAHCE,— This  ti^rm  stands  for  the  fact  and 
the  doctrine  of  pereonal  fellowbhip  with  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  mads  certain  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  believer  by   the  direct  witnens  of  the  Holy 


In  Mt  11"  Jesus  declares  that 'no one knoweth  the 
yather  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  willotli  to  reveal  hint.'  Snch  a  personal  revela- 
tion of  God  t<j  the  believer  in  Christ  would  seem  to 
be  necessarily  <ibvious  and  assuring  to  him  wlio 
receives  it.  Tlie  immediate  context  aUo  (rive-t 
assurance  of  rest  and  coiiifort  to  the  souls  of  all 
who  lalwur  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  who  come  Ia 
Christ  for  help.  This  teacliing  is  conUrmed  and 
enhanced  by  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
concerning  the  Comforter.  This  heavenly  Com- 
forter, the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth,  bears  witness  of 
Christ,  and  makes  known  the  tilings  of  Cbrist,  unto 
those  who  receive  and  love  Him  (Jn  15^  16"). 
The  world  cannot  receive  this  Spirit  of  truth,  for 
He  is  an  invisible  presence,  known  only  to  the  be- 
liever with  whom  and  in  whom  He  abides  (U"|. 
Those  disciiiles  in  whom  the  Spirit  thus  dwells  are 
loved  by  the  Fatlier  and  realize  the  manifestation 
of  Christ,  so  that  Falher,  Son,  and  Spirit  come  uato 
tliem  and  make  their  abode  with  them  (H"- "). 
The  doctrine  also  finds  noteworthy  confirmation  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  (3"^  4"),  where  it  U 
»aid  that  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ  abides  in 
tile  iniliever,  and  assures  (figrtvada)  his  heart  with 
tlie  Divine  conviction  of  His  immediate  presence, 
M>  that  he  has  great  'boldness  toward  God'  (rap- 

(nprlar  tpbt  rbr  Sfir). 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  imnieiliate  and  direct 
witness  within  the  human  spirit  to  the  fact  of  one's 
being  a  child  of  God,  ia  the  explicit  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  (Ho  6>°).  In  Col  2^  we  note  the  remark- 
able expression  about  Chrblian  hearts  being  com- 
Jorti^d  Hud  '  knit  together  in  love  unto  all  riches  of 
the  full  assurance  (irXiifio^opla,  'fulness')  of  under- 
Btanding'  in  knowing  the  mystery  of  God.  The 
same  truth  njipears  in  the  phrases  '  full  asiiaranre 
of  hope  ■  and  '  full  assurance  of  faith '  {He  6"  ItF). 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  declares 
faith  itself  to  be  'assarance  of  things  hoped  for, 
conviction  of  things  not  eeeo'  (11'). 

This  Biblical  doctrine  of  Assurance  presents  one 
of  the  most  precious  truths  of  the  gosiwl  of  Cliribt. 
It  presupposes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  believer's 
jiersonai  acquaintance  with  the  saving  trutlis  of 
Christianity  and  the  facts  of  Divine  revelation ; 
but  it  has  been  needlessly  complicated  with  the 
dogmas  of  Election  ond  the  Itnol  Perseverance  of 
the  Saints.  It  should  not  be  construed  to  involve 
a  present  aa«urance  of  final  salvation,  but  it  should 
be  delined  and  guarded  against  the 
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1,  however  dee^i  and  assurin(>,  needs 

test  of  verification  in  a  pure  and  upright 

life.  It  must  have  the  'testimony  of  our  con- 
science, that  in  holiness  and  sinceritv  of  God,  not 
in  fleshly  wisdom  but  in  the  grace  of  God,  we  be- 
haved ourselves  in  the  world'  (2  Co  I").  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5*"-")  must  supplement  and 
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continuously  establish  the  personal  witness  of  the 
Spirit.  Therefore  Jesus  Himself  gave  the  im- 
[lortant  admonition  that  the  real  character  of  a 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit  {Mt  7"-™). 

LiTXB*TDu.  —  ddiln,  Iniotukf,  bk.  ui.  di.  IL  H  IS-lTi 
Weitmlniter  CoDlu^Dn,  ch,  ivHL;  W.  Cunninuhun,  'The 
Rcformen  and  Uie  DootriiH  of  Aaninoce,'  Che  thini  nvy  in  hia 

SrrmanMOB  "Thi  Witneu  ot  the  SubiC.'  ud  'Ibie  Wltoest  ol 
our  o«™  SpiHf :  ElchMd  W»tw)n,  TlueL  ItutUuta,  vol.  U. 
pp.»e-!S4;  Mi>dge,^ilniultoTA(i>I(vv,  vol.  iJLpp.  lMI,mi 
mlmiSylematic  Tha/biBf,  vol.  U.  pp.  33B-3fiS;  Btehnp  Sher- 
lock, Werti.  vol.  I.  IMnoun*  8;  K.  W.  Young,  1*.  WUium  iif 
Ikt  Spirit,  PBmla;  Lcolun  o(  IBIH ;  JoDit&n  Edtmrda,  He- 
tMmii  AStellimi,  Put  IE,  InCrod.  i  Donicr,  Svtttm  nf  Chrit- 
lun  Decfritu,  vol.  Lv.  p.  1S4:  J.  Agar  Bset,  Roma.«M,  SSIS. : 
J.  H.  Kewmvi,  J'ariKhial  Seriiumi,  v.  Sa9;  J.  Uutlneoa, 
.Wational  I>^Iu>.  llfiB.  M.  S.  TEIUIY. 

ITONBHEHT.  — The  Atonement  is  the  recon- 
ciUn<;  work  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in 
gracLoUB  fulfilment  of  the  loving  purpose  of  His 
Father ;  whereby,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
upon  the  Cross  once  for  all,  on  behalf  and  instead 
ot  sinful  men,  satisfaction  was  made  for  the  sins  of 
the  world  and  communion  between  God  and  man 
restored. 

The  starting-point  of  Christian  eupcrionco  is  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  { 1  Co  13",  Ko  4^).  It  may 
now  be  taken  as  accepted  that  the  belief  of  the 
primitive  community  and  the  Apoatolio  preaching 
were  boaod  on  this  conviction  {see  ilarnack. 
What  ia  Chrittutrntuf  Eng.  tr.  Leot.  ix. ;  Schraiedel, 
Encijc.  Bibl.  art.  '  Kesurrection 'J.  This  fact,  rein- 
forced by  successive  appearances  of  the  risen 
Christ  whether  to  individuals  or  the  assembled 
disciples,  led  to  the  further  conviction,  the  ulti- 
mate root  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  crucified,  risen,  ascended,  was 

g'esent  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian  uongregation. 
e  who  in  the  days  of  His  mioiatry  bad  claimed 
authority  ou  earth  to  forgive  sioa  (Mt  (P^),  con- 
lirming  the  word  with  signs  following,  who  had 
awakened  an  implicit  trust  as  alone  liaving  the 
words  of  eternal  life  {Jn  6''  16°°),  and  who  bad 
manifested  Himself  as  the  one  way  by  which  men 
might  come  to  the  Father  (Jn  14"),  hod  fulfilled 
His  own  promise  to  return  to  His  elect  and  abide 
with  them  to  tlie  end  of  thedays  (Mt  W^U  The 
first  corporate  act  of  the  disciples  was  to  claim  the 
l)rDniise  to  be  present  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three 
gathered  in  ms  name  (Mt  IS"),  by  calling  upon 
their  blaster  to  choose  into  the  Apostolate  one  of 
two  set  before  Him  conceived  as  invisibly  present 
(Ac  1""").  Moreover,  He  was  present  in  power  aa 
exalted  to  God's  right  hand,  not  therefore  limited 
by  time  and  space,  but  acting  nnder  Divine, 
eternal  conditions,  arising  to  succour  His  martyr 
Stephen  (Ac  l"-"],  manifesting  Himself  as  the 
Righteous  One  to  St.  Paul  {22'*),  giving  specifio 
revelations  of  His  will  to  Ananias  and  to  St.  Paul 


through  those  who  wrought  ii 
a**).  This  conviction,  peculiarly  vivid  in  the 
earlier  ages,  is  clearly  traced  in  the  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  Christ  'as  to  a  god'  (Pliny's  Letter  to 
Trajan),  and  in  the  records  of  early  uiartyrdoms. 
And  the  realism  with  which  it  was  held  even  as 
late  as  the  4th  cent,  is  attested  by  apologetic  like 
that  of  Athanosiua  (see  di  Incamatunit,  46  tt. ),  or 
traditions  like  that  of  the  consecration  of  St.  John 
Lateran. 

But  proclamation  of  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  arising  out  of 
the  conviction  that  the  Absolver  was  Himself  in 
the  power  of  His  deity  still  present  on  earth,  was 
not  mode  until  the  raoliaition  of  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Pentecostal  gift.  To  this  fa<^t, 
the  external  results  of  which  were  present  in  tiie 
experience  of  his  hearers,  St.  Peter  appealed  as 
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witnessing  to  the  reality  of  Jesns*  exaltation  and 
His  power  to  remit  sins.  (Ac  2®,  cf.  Gal  3^^).  This 
significant  element  in  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  answers  by  anticipation  objections  urged 
against  the  Atonement  as  involving  immoral  con- 
sequences and  unworthy  views  of  God.  Not  only 
in  this  passage  but  throughout  the  Acts  the 
possession  of  tlie  Spirit  is  emphasized  as  the  essen- 
tial mark  of  discipleship  (Ac  2»  4"  6»  S**-"*  9^'  10« 
1P«  13*3 19»-«).  The  call  to  repentance,  intimately 
associated  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac 
2®,  cf.  Mt  3"),  necessarily  involved  a  life  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Gospel,  though  a  message  of  (rod's  free  favour 
with  no  condition  of  antecedent  righteousness, 
referred  to  moral  results,  the  manifestation  of  an 
imparted  spirit,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
promise  (Ro  S^*-",  Gal  5»-^).  And  when  the 
doctrine  of  iustification  by  faith  was  challenged 
by  imperfectly  instructed  Christians,  St.  Paul  met 
the  charge  by  an  abrupt  appeal  not  only  to  ele- 
mentary moral  convictions,  but  to  the  implications 
of  baptism  as  a  new  and  spiritual  birth  (Ko  6^*^). 
Nor,  a^ain,  was  it  possible  for  those  to  whom  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit  was  a  fact  of  experience  to 
regard  God  otherwise  than  as  the  Father.  For 
He  who  dwelt  within  them  was  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus  (Ac  16^  Ro  8»,  Ph  1"  1  P  1"),  the 
promise  of  the  Father  (Ac  1^),  whereby  they  had 
themselves  attained  the  adoption,  and  were  enabled 
to  cry,  'Abba,  Father'  (Ro  S^*-",  Gal  4«). 

The  fact  of  Pentecost  was  immediately  explained 
as  that  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  which 
was  to  mark  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  (Ac  2»«-2i  6»*- ").  It  stood  directly  related 
to  the  event  of  which  the  Apostles  were  the  chosen 
witnesses,  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  whereby  He 
was  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  unto  the 
remission  of  sins  (Ac  2"- "),  of  which,  according  to 
Hebrew  expectation,  the  kingdom  was  to  be  the 
home  {e.g.  Jer  31,  Ezk  36*'-'*).  The  assurance  that 
Christ  was  the  ever  present  source  of  forgiveness 
gave  its  supreme  significance  to  the  Cross  by 
which  He  entered  into  His  glory  ( Jn  12*^).  Later 
theologians  have  been  charged  with  *  placing  the 
em])hasis  too  exclusivel}r  upon  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  the  means  of  redemption  ^(H.  L.  Wild,  Contentio 
Vcritatis,  Essay  iii.).  But  the  evidence  of  the  NT 
is  irresistible.  It  is  true  that  the  earliest  sermons 
lay  stress  rather  upon  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection, 
but  always  as  closely  following  upon  the  Death, 
which,  though  inflicted  by  His  enemies,  resulted 
from  the  determinate  counsel  of  God  (Ac  2**),  who 
glorified  *  his  Servant '  Jesus.  The  f re(}uent  repeti- 
tion of  this  OT  expression  (iratf  0€oO)  m  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts  (3***  *  4*'*  **),  taken  in  connexion 
with  explicit  references  to  the  things  which  (jrod 
foreshadowed  by  the  prophets  that  llis  Messiah 
should  suffer  (Ac  2«  3»  4"- »-»  13" ;  cf.  1  Co  15», 
1  P  1^^),  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Philip  the 
Evangelist  was  not  alone  in  beginning  from  the 

Picture  of  Jehovali's  Suffering  Servant  to  preach 
esus  (Ac  S^)t  but  that  the  Apostles  gave  their 
witness  to  the  Resurrection  by  preaching  what  St. 
Paul  called  '  Christ  crucified  '^(1  Co  1»,  cf.  Gal  3>). 
The  Crucifixion  was  regarded  neither  as  a  bare  fact 
nor  as  the  symbol  of  a  theological  system,  but  as  a 
'  gospel,'  an  event  whose  reiJity  lay  in  its  signifi- 
cance, a  message  of  DiWne  favour  and  forgiveness. 
The  central  fact  of  Christ's  life  and  work  was  com- 
plex, consisting  of  both  the  Cross  and  the  Resur- 
rection. The  NT  considers  neither  apart.  The 
redeeming  efficacy  is  attached  to  eacn  in  turn. 
While,  according  to  the  compressed  formula  in 
which  St.  Paul  expresses  the  content  of  his  gospel, 
*  Christ  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  the  third 
day'  (1  Co  15*'  *),  the  common  form  of  the  Petrine 
preaching  represents  God  as  raising  up  Jesus  '  for 


to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  *  (Ac  6**-  '* ; 
cf.  2«-»  3"- ««,  1  P  1«*  3",  also  Ro  4»  and  1  Co  15"). 
But  it  was  the  Cross  that  tended  to  ^x  itself  as 
the  central  fact,  and  therefore  the  characteristic 
symbol  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  figure  of  Him 
'  who  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree '  which 
dominates  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  (IP  2»). 
And  the  2nd  cent.  Gospel  according  to  Peter  has 
contrived  with  singular  fidelity  to  the  Apostle's 
mind  to  give  an  imaginative  picture  of  the  Resur- 
rection, wherein  the  Cross  is  curiously  blended 
with  the  rending  tomb  {Gospel  ace,  to  Peter,  §  10, 
ed.  Robinson  and  James).  With  St.  Paul  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  fixed  point  in  his 
teaching  (Gal  1",  1  Co  16\  1  Ti  1",  2  Ti  2^),  the 
touchstone  of  all  preaching  (Gal  !*•  •,  1  Ti  1'  6*), 
proclaimed  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile  (1  Co  1^^),  de- 
livered whether  to  St.  Peter  or  to  himself  as  the 
deposit  of  Christian  truth  (1  Co  3",  2  Ti  1"- "),  is 
*the  word  of  the  cross'  (1  Co  l"**).  So  remark- 
able is  the  unanimity  of  the  two  great  primary 
preachers  of  Christianity  that  it  leaves  no  room  to 
question  the  statement  of  Hamack  ( What  is  Chris- 
tianity ?  Eng.  tr.  Lect.  ix. )  that  *  the  primitive  com- 
munity called  Jesus  its  Lord  because  He  sacrificed 
His  life  for  it,  and  because  its  members  were  con- 
vinced that  He  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  and 
was  then  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.' 

To  this  must  oe  added  the  general  symmetry  of 
the  NT  and  the  evidence  of  Christian  institutions 
and  Church  History.  The  story  of  the  Passion  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  as  given  in  each  of  the  three  Gospels, 
unless  the  foreground  is  rightly  occupied  by  the 
Cross.  And  here  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  it 
emphasizes  the  function  of  revelation  in  the  incar- 
nafie  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  found  in  close  and 
almost  unexpected  agreement  with  its  predecessors. 
The  Apocalypse  rings  with  the  praises  of  Hhe 
Lamb'  (Rev  6*-«-  "•"  710.14-17  127-u  141-5  196-9  .  cf.  l» 

13^).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  it  opens 
with  one  of  the  classical  Christological  passages, 
yet  makes  the  Death  of  Jesus  the  pivot  of  its 
teaching  (He  V?),  And  the  Epistle  to  tne  Romans, 
which  elaborates  the  ^reat  argument  of  Justifica- 
tion through  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  is 
central  to  the  theology  of  St.  Paul. 

Midway  between  the  NT  and  Church  History, 
as  related  in  point  of  evidential  value  to  either, 
come  the  Creed  and  Sacraments.  The  former 
represents  the  inviolable  basis  of  the  word  con- 
centrated in  catechetical  teaching.  That  its  em- 
phasis rested  upon  the  Cross  is  apparent  not  only 
from  such  primitive  formulae  as  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  but  from  the  NT  itself  (1  Co  15*^  1  Ti  1"). 
Baptism  is  the  initiatory  Christian  rite,  and 
whether  it  conveys  or  only  represents  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  stood  from  the  nrst  in  close  relation 
to  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  (Mt  28^, 
Mk  16"- ",  Ac  2W  %^  "•  w  9"  W-  ^  16»  19*  22i«,  Ro 
6»-  *,  Gal  3«- ",  Eph  4*-«,  Col  2",  Tit  3<-«,  1  P  3" ; 
cf.  Jn  3«,  Ac  liw,  1  Co  10»,  He  6^-«  lO^^,  1  Jn  h^% 
The  Eucharist  is  the  Christian  counterpart  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Passover,  which  commemorated  the 
deliverance  of  God's  people  from  Egypt;  it  is 
associated  by  the  terms  of  its  celebration  with  the 
Lord's  Passion,  and  employs  language  of  sacrificial 
import  (Mt  26«-»  Mk  l4*^-«  Lk  22»- »  1  Co  IV^-^ 
lQie-33  [fQr  rpdT€^a  Kvplov=$wria(rrifipiov,  cf.  Mai  1^, 
cf.  Jn  6«»-«  [see  Westcott,  ad  loci  Ex  12*^,  He 
13»»). 

Following  upon  the  Sacraments  is  the  witness  of 
Church  History — the  worship,  the  dogma,  the  art, 
the  experience  of  the  Christian  centuries — which 
have  all  consistently  gathered  round  the  Cross.^ 
We  are  therefore  entitled  to  hold  that  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  Christian  facts  which  shifts  the 
focus  from  Calvary  to  Bethlehem  or  Galilee  repre- 
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sents  a  departure  from  the  historic    faith,   and 
tends  to  distort  the  Christian  revelation. 

Theories  of  the  Atonement,  of  which  the  view 
that  identifies  it  with  the  Incarnation  may  be 
taken  as  the  norm,  have  inevitably  been  popular 
in  an  age  dominated  by  two  great  influences, 
physical  science  and  Hegelian  philosophy.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  taken  their 
rise  in  a  study  of  the  facts  of  Scripture  and  not 
rather  in  a  determinist  conception  of  the  Universe, 
to  which  the  Incarnation  seemed  to  give  a  religious 
and  Christian  form.  A  conse(^uence  of  this  method 
of  thought  has  been  the  revival,  in  this  country 
by  Bishop  Westcott  and  others,  of  speculations  like 
those  of  Rupert  of  Deutz  and  the  Scotists,  which 
postulate  an  Incarnation  independent  of  those  con- 
ditions of  human  life  which  demand  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.*  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  of  this 
line  of  thought,  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidfson  {OT 
Propheci/,  ch.  x.),  that  it  involves  *a  kind  of 
principle,  according  to  which  Grod  develops  Him- 
self by  an  inward  necessity,*  and  which  *is  cer- 
tainly not  a  Biblical  principle.*  Such  thinking 
invariably  regards  the  Atonement  merely  as  a 
mode  of  the  Incarnation  required  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  took  place.  And  whether  this 
theory  be  specifically  held  or  not,  it  has  been  a 
tendency  of  recent  theology  to  fix  the  mind  rather 
upon  the  ethical  principle  of  the  Atonement,  i.e, 
the  obedience  or  penitence  or  assent  to  God's 
abhorrence  of  sin,  of  which  death  is  the  'sacra- 
ment *  or  visible  sign,  than  upon  the  Crucifixion  as 
a  work  intrinsically  efficacious  apart  from  the 
moral  (qualities  expressed  in  its  accomplishment. 
Such  views  are  defective,  not  because  they  fail 
to  give  expression  to  aspects  of  Christ's  redeem- 
ing work,  but  because  they  stop  short  at  the 
point  where  explanation  is  necessary,  why  these 

aualities  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  should  have  been 
irected  towards  the  particular  end  of  the  death  of 
the  Cross.  The  climax  of  the  account  which  St. 
Paul  gives  in  the  EpLstle  to  the  Philippians  of  the 
exaltation  of  Jesus,  is  neither  the  assumption  of 
human  flesh  nor  the  suflering  of  death,  out  the 
obedience  which  accepted  the  humiliation  of  the 
Cross  as  the  act  whereby  He  fulfilled,  not  the 
general,  but  the  particular  will  of  God  (Ph  2*-", 
cf.  1  P  1"). 

The  Apostles,  as  we  have  seen,  saw  the  purpose, 
and  therefore  the  explanation,  of  this  concrete  his- 
torical event  through  the  medium  of  the  OT. 
Whatever  view  it  may  be  expedient  to  take  of  the 
relation  between  Heorew  prophecy  and  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  this  fact  is  of  primary  importance, 
because  it  exhibits  what  in  the  view  of  the  first 
messengers  of  the  Cross  was  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  good  news  it  was  their  mission  to  pro- 
claim ;  nor  would  the  case  be  materially  altered  if 
the  language  of  Law  and  Prophets  had  merely 
been  chosen  to  illustrate  the  central  idea  of  the 
Grospel.  What  we  find  is  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  idea  of  the  King  and  the  Kingdom, 
consonant  with  contemporary  Jewish  expectation, 
is  combined  with  that  of  the  suflering  Messiah,  so 
alien  to  the  current  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  present  'to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block.*  The  antithesis  between  the  Cross  and  the 
Resurrection  was,  indeed,  such  as  to  suggest  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  was  united  to  its  marvellous 
sequel  by  a  chain  of  causation  removing  it  from 
the  ordinary  category  of  dissolution,  ana  making 
it  the  interpretative  fact  of  a  career  otherwise  the 
most  uninteUigible  in    history.     But  the   main 

*  These  speculations  must  be  distin^ished  from  the  teaching: 
of  the  Calvinistic  Supralapsarians  of  the  17th  cent,  which, 
relying  upon  such  passages  as  Eph  3ii,  1  P  130,  Rev  18^  (7),  main- 
tained that  the  Atonement  was  itself  the  fulfilment  of  an 
eternal  purpose. 


point  to  observe  is  that  the  Resurrection,  being  in 
the  first  instance  the  crucial  fact  of  experience 
which  marked  ofi*  for  the  disciples  their  Master 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  (Ro  1^  6pur0iirrot,  cf.  Ac 
1088-43  i3».itt.»)^  ratified,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  continued  with  Him  in  His  temptations,  that 
view  of  His  work  which  had  been  before  the  eye  of 
the  Divine  Sufferer  throughout  His  ministrv,  and 
which  He  had  progressively  disclosed  to  hearts 
slow  of  belief,  until  a  hitherto  invincible  prejudice 
had  succumbed  to  the  decisive  evidence  of  accom- 
plishment. ^ 

The  persistence  with  which  early  heresies  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  reveals 
the  prominence  which  the  event  assumed  in  the 
story  of  the  ministry,  and  goes  far  to  authenticate 
the  details  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mt  3**"",  Mk 
1»-",  Lk  3«-2a,  cf.  Jn  l"'"),  the  correspondence  of 
which  with  the  Anostolic  view  of  the  Saviour^s 
mission  is  too  subtle  to  warrant  the  theoiy  that 
they  are  the  glosses  of  a  later  tradition.  In  this 
narrative  Jesus  is  represented  as  doing  something 
more  than  declaring  the  obligation  which  restea 
upon  Him  to  fulfil  that  righteousness  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  covenant.  '  Thus  it  beoometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness/  i.e,  by  submitting  to  the 
baptism  wluch  John  would  have  withheld  because 
it  mvolved  repentance  and  provided  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  The  Voice  from  Heaven,  and  the 
Temptation  endured  in  the  power  of  the  baptismal 
Spirit  (Mt  4^  Mk  1",  Lk  4*),  even  if  they  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  interpretation  of  the  subjective  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  witness  to  the  identity  between 
the  scheme  of  the  ministerial  life  acceptea  from  the 
first  by  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  gospel  of  the  re- 
deeming work  preached  by  the  Apostles.  For  the 
Voice  blends  the  prophecy  of  the  royal  Son  (Ps  27) 
with  that  of  the  belovea  Servant  (Is  42^),  and  the 
Temptation  is  essentially  the  refusal  of  Messianic 
royalty  on  any  condition  but  that  of  suflering  ser- 
vice. It  is  no  accident  that  the  same  Voice  is  heard 
again  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mt  17*^ 
and  Mk  9'^  6  vl6t  fiov  6  dyainiT6s,Lk  9*^  6  vl6s  /xov  6 
iKXtXeypUvos  [vJ.  d^ainjT^j],  cf.  Is  42*),  when  the 
manner  in  which  righteousness  is  to  be  fulfilled  is 
made  explicit  in  the  subject  of  Jesus'  converse  with 
Moses  and  Elijah,  '  the  decease  which  he  was  about 
to  fulfil*  (Lk  9"*  jrXripovv,  cf.  Mt  3^  T\ripCo<rat) ;  and 
that  again,  from  the  moment  when  He  begins  to 
makeplain  to  the  unwilling  ears  of  His  disciples 
that  His  throne  can  be  reached  only  through  resur- 
rection after  suffering  and  death.  He  has  to  cry, 
*  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  *  (Mt  16»).  And  the 
taunt  of  the  rulers  on  Calvary,  when  the  crucified 
Jesus  is  bidden  to  prove  Himself  the  Christ  of  God, 
the  chosen  (Lk  23^  6  4k\€kt6s),  makes  it  clear  that 
the  claim  to  be  at  once  the  Messiah  and  the  Servant, 
if  doubted  by  the  disciples  and  derided  by  the  Jews, 
was  at  least  in  the  hour  of  its  accomplishment  suffi- 
ciently underatood. 

It  is  the  Divine  necessity  of  dying  which  is  pro- 
minent in  the  later  teaching  of  the  Lord,  beginning 
from  that  crisis  of  the  ministry  which  is  emphati- 
cally presented  in  all  the  Synoptics  (Mt  16?**^,  Mk 
8"-9S  Lk  9^'^).  He  sets  His  face  towards  it  as 
the  end  (Lk  22"  [cf.  Is  63"]  reXe<r^^^ai  and  tAoj 
^«,  cf.  Jn  19*-  *),  the  goal  to  which  His  whole  life 
moves.  And  in  the  hour  when  the  things  concern- 
ing Him  had  fulfilment.  He  singled  out  the  leading 
feature  in  the  portrait  of  the  Servant  as  that  which 
above  all  others  fastened  its  application  upon  Him- 
self. '  I  say  unto  you  that  tnis  which  is  written 
must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  with 
transgressors.'  The  Prophet,  who  at  the  outset  of 
His  ministry  read  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth 
the  words  foreshadowing  the  deliverance  which 
was  to  issue  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Lk  4**'**=l8 
61'* '),  knew  that  for  Himself  it  meant  the  Man  of 
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Sorrows,  led  like  the  lamb  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  to 
the  slaughter,  and  in  the  power  of  His  healing 
wounds  making  intercession  for  the  transgressors 
of  His  people  (Is  53 ;  for  the  connexion  with  the 
Ceremonial  Law  see  Davidson,  OT  Prophecy,  ch. 
xxii.)  There  is  thus  no  inconsistency  between  the 
language  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptics  and 
those  utterances  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  seem 
to  remove  the  Passion  and  Death  from  the  imme- 
diate historical  conditions,  and  to  represent  them 
as  the  decision  of  eternal  issues  by  the  voluntary 
activity  of  the  Divine  Sufferer,  who  lays  down  His 
life  of  Himself  and  judges  the  prince  of  this  world 
on  the  uplifted  throne  of  the  Cross  ( Jn  2^*  W- " 

1231-83  14»)  1611.  38), 

These  considerations  give  peculiar  point  to  the 
declaration  which,  according  to  both  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  request 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  for  eminent  places  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Messiah's  kingship  is  based 
on  service  which  takes  specific  form  in  the  death 
He  goes  to  accomplish — 'The  Son  of  Man  came  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many* — a  substitution 
which  made  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  fulfilling 
all  that  was  foreshadowed  not  only  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  people  from  Egypt,  but  also  in  the  re- 
demptions of  the  Ceremonial  Law  (Mk  10^,  Mt 
20^8  XiJrpw  iivrl  not  tnrip,  cf.  AjnCKirrpov  1  Ti  2», 
XvTpuxTrrrai  Tit  2",  ^XirrptbOriTe  1  P  1",  where  also  the 
rlfuov  alfia  of  Christ  is  the  price ;  Is  53^^  2  S  7^, 
Ex  13",  Nu  18",  cf.  Ps  498). 

That  Jesus  should  thus  have  recognized  the  true 
significance  of  His  death  as  a  fact  possessing  not 
an  accidental  but  an  inherent  worth,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  historical 
circumstances  which  became  its  efficient  cause. 
With  regard  to  the  prophecy  of  Jehovah's  Servant, 
it  must  oe  remembered  that  the  Sufierer,  though 
offering  a  sacrifice  for  sin  of  which  the  liturgi^ 
oblation  is  the  tvpe,  yet  incurs  pain  and  death  only 
through  setting  nis  face  as  a  flint  (Is  SO**')  in  main- 
taining truth  and  righteousness  under  conditions 
which  inevitably  made  this  witness  a  martyrdom. 
And  it  would  be  misreading  the  phenomena  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  to  represent  the  propitiatory  death 
of  Christ  as  wantonly  sought  by  our  Lord  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  common 
morality.  The  Cross  could  not  have  been  media- 
torial if  Jesus  had  been  an  official  and  conventional 
Messiah  reaching  Calvary  by  any  other  road  than 
that  which  in  the  first  instance  made  Him  one  with 
His  brethren  (He  2***"")  in  the  pursuit  of  His  own 
moral  end.  His  death,  which  affects  the  conscience 
(He  9^^  10"),  is  not  represented  as  self-immolation. 
He  'witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate  a  good  con- 
fession' (1  Ti  6",  cf.  *  the  faithful  witness,*  Rev  1* 
3^^).  His  mission  being  to  establish  the  kingdom 
upon  a  basis  of  surrender  (Mt  20*,  Jn  13**  **•"), 
upon  a  gospel  preached  to  the  poor  (Lk  4^^)  by  one 
who  is  Himselt  lowly  in  heart  (Mt  11^),  He  must 
not  shrink  till  He  send  forth  judgment  unto  victoiy 
(Mt  12*).  When  there  is  no  more  risk  of  quench- 
ing the  smoking  flax  by  appearing  openlv  as  the 
uncompromising  foe  of  the  hierarchy.  He  recog- 
nizes tliat  His  nour  is  come  (Jn  12'-^  17^  a/.,  Mk 
14^,  cf.  Jn  2«,  Lk  22"),  changing  the  method  of 
His  discourse  so  that  they  who  reject  Him  may 
perceive  that  He  speaks  of  them  (Mt  21^),  and 
without  further  parley  join  the  inevitable  issue. 
There  is,  however,  no  warrant  for  Mr.  F.  W.  New- 
man's theory,  that  Jesus*  denunciation  of  scribes 
and  Pharisees  was  a  deliberate  provocation  of 
judicial  murder ;  though  it  must  be  remarked  that, 
assuming  the  knowledge  of  power  to  rise  again  the 
third  day,  we  could  not  judge  even  such  an  action 
entirely  by  the  ordinary  standard.  Still,  if  the  one 
necessity  of  the  case  was  a  sacrificial  death  upon 
the  stage  of  history,  the  event  might  have  been 


accomplished  amid  accessories  more  suggestive  of 
ritual  than  the  Crucifixion.  But  this  would  have 
been  something  less  than  a  moral  act,  whereas  the 
NT  shows  the  propitiation  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ 
'the  righteous'  (1  Jn  2\  Ac  3^*  7"  22")  to  have 
been  something  more.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
followed  by  the  Seven  Words  n'oni  the  Cross, 
attests  the  naturalness  of  the  Passion  as  suffering, 
though  voluntarily  endured,  yet  inflicted  from  with- 
out. It  is  only  after  the  Resurrection  that  the 
human  actors  in  the  tragedy  fall  out  of  sight,  and 
the  Cross  can  be  presented  absolutely  as  that  which 
it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  so  entering  into  His 
glory  (Lk  24«). 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  follows  that 
an  adequate  soteriology,  or  theology  of  the  Atone- 
ment which  is  genuinely  evangelical,  must  be  the 
expression  of  a  spiritual  experience  resting  upon 
Christ's  death  as  the  expiation  of  sin.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  foremost  among  them  Dr.  R. 
W.  Dide,  the  trend  of  modem  theology,  since  the 
))ublication  of  M*Leod  Campbell's  treatise  on  The 
Nature  of  the  Atonement,  has  been  on  the  whole  to 
develop  the  doctrine  on  its  ethical  side,  and  to  find 
its  spiritual  principle  either  in  the  sinless  penitence 
or  tne  perfect  obedience  of  Jesus  {e.g.  Westcott, 
Wilson,  Moberly,  Scott  Lidgett).  The  tendency  of 
these  writings  has  been,  while  dissipating  theories 
of  a  non-moral '  transaction,'  to  obscure  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent '  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ,' 
and  to  give  an  insufficient  value  to  the  Biblical 
account  of  His  death  as  an  objective  act  of  pro- 
pitiation addressed  to  the  Father  by  the  incarnate 
Son.  No  doubt  English  writers  for  the  most  part 
maintain  that  the  'penitence'  and  obedience  of 
Christ  are  imparted  by  grace  to  the  believer.  But 
between  the  obedience  and  the  erace,  as  that 
which  gives  meaning  to  both,  NT  theology  places 
the  surotitutionary  sacrifice. 

St.  Peter  connects  obedience  with  the  'sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Christ'  (1  P  la-i*-"-!*)  and 
the  sin-bearing  of  the  tree  (2").  Involving  as 
these  expressions  do  'the  blood  of  the  covenant' 
(Ex  24«-«,  Lv  16"-"  17"-  ",  Zee  9" ;  cf.  He  10=»  13», 
and,  for  the  'new  covenant,'  Jer  31'*'**  33*,  Ezk 
36^),  and  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
sin-offering  (Lv  16^,  cf.  Is  63® ;  the  whole  passage 
[Is  63*"^]  should  be  carefully  compared  with  IP 
2"'",  and  the  influence  of  the  Levitical  code  in 
moulding  language  and  ideas  noted),  both  familiar 
conceptions  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  they  point  un- 
doubtedly to  a  real  transfer  of  guilt,  a  genuine 
substitution,  cls  the  true  meaning  of  the  'glad 
tidings'  (IP  1"),  of  which  the  Apostle  was  the 
witness  (5^).  The  Christian  society  is  the  '  people 
of  God's  own  possession '  (2***  ^^),  ransomea  and 
brought  into  covenant  by  the  precious  blood.  The 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christians  are  not, 
therefore,  r^emptive,  for  such  are  already  dead  to 
sin  (2M). 

With  this  the  Johannine  writings  agree.  Fellow- 
ship with  God  is  the  eternal  life  which  Christians 
enjoy,  but  this  mystical  union  *  is  efi'ected  by  the 
purifying  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son  (1  Jn  V),  in  whom 
is  forgiveness  (!»•"  2*  3'),  who  is  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  (2*(4"»  ct.  6*  [Jn 
19»*],  Jn  4«  1 1",  Ro  3»  IXturHipio^),  The  antecedent 
power  of  Christ's  death  is  thus  explained  by  the 
sacrificial  term  l\aafi6s  to  be  an  effectual  means  for 
turning  away  the  wrath  of  God,  which  the  impres- 
sive imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  as  rest- 
ing upon  the  wicked  (Rev  fi*'* "  14"  and  passim). 
Nowhere  is  the  significant  figure  of  the  Lamb  more 

*  The  unio  myttiea  must  not  be  confoanded  with  atonement 
by  pressing  the  etymology  of  the  latter  word  (at-one-mentX  the 
Pauline  equivalent  of  which  (tmrrnXXMyr)  St.  John  never  uses. 
According  to  its  proper  meaning,  the  verb  '  atone '  is  not  transit 
tive,  but  is  followed  by  the  preposition  'for.'  Mr.  Inge  la 
ConUrUio  Veritatis  constantly  ignores  this. 
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emphatically  applied  to  Christ  than  in  the  Johan- 
nine  books  (Jn  l'®*  *  lO"*  [Ex  12*'],  the  Apocalypse, 
passim). 

With  the  Apostle  Pan!  we  reach  the  fullest  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  And  here 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  Epistles  of  the  first  im- 
prisonment, which  develop  tne  teaching  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ  in  His  eternal  relation  to  the 
Universe  and  the  Church,  follow  those  which  give 
detailed  expression  to  the  reconciliation  of  believers 
to  God  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  theologians 
like  Westcott,  who  subordinate  redemption  to  the 
Incarnation,  are  less  true  to  Christian  experience 
than  those  who  reach  the  Incarnation  through  the 
Atonement.  For  St.  Paul  the  Cross  in  its  twofold 
afipoct  of  Death  and  Resurrection  is  the  central 
fact  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  gospel  (1  Co 
118.  a  22,  Gal  5",  1  Ti  2»-'),  the  basis  of  BaptUm  (see 
above)  and  of  the  Eucharist  (see  above),  the  source 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Col  2"- ",  cf.  3",  Eph  4«), 
the  motive  of  Christian  morality  (Ro  6*),  the  spring 
of  faith  (1  Co  12^,  cf.  Ro  10»)  and  of  spiritual  life 
(2  Co  4'*^-  *',  Gal  2F*),  and  the  assurance  of  immor- 
tality (2  Ti  V^).  To  this  fact  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing {)er8onal  experience,  so  that  baptism  may  be 
represented  as  involving  an  identification  of  the 
believer  with  his  Lord  so  intimate  that  not  only  is 
the  figure  of  putting  on  Christ  as  a  garment  felt  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  initiatory  Christian  rite  (see 
above),  out  His  death,  burial,  and  resurrection 
are  regarded  as  reproduced  in  the  believer  (see 
above).  From  the  Cross  the  Christian  life  takes 
its  specific  complexion,  so  that  *the  new  man 
created  in  righteousness*  (Eph  4")  becomes  'cruci- 
fied unto  the  world '  (Gal  6^*),  branded  in  the  body 
with  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Gal  6") ;  glories 
in  the  Cross  (v.") ;  and  fills  up  that  which  is  lack- 
ing in  the  suffering^  of  Chnst  (Col  1**).  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  the  interpretation  of  this  fact  and 
its  consequent  experience  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  St.  Paul  the  primary  task  of  tne  Christian 
theologian. 

The  interpretative  word  used  in  St.  Paul's  soteri- 
ology  is  KaraWayi^y  'reconciliation'  (Ro  6"  AV 
'atonement'),  the  root  idea  of  which  is  restora- 
tion of  personal  relations  between  parties  hitherto 
estranged.  This  involves  the  explanation  of  the 
'catastrophe  in  human  life,'  surociently  evident 
in  common  experience  but  inexplicable  apart  from 
the  Hebrew  realization  of  the  jiersonal  God,  which 
is  set  forth  in  Ro  V^^  as  the  rebellion  of  the  un- 
thankful human  ^vill  against  the  claim  of  the 
Divine  Creator  (v.^^).  The  need  is  universal  (Ro 
3».  ss^  .♦  |jm^  ^\^Q  later  Augustinian  terminology, 
which,  in  spite  of  Luther's  return  to  a  fuller 
Paulinism,  still  dominates  the  language  even  of 
Protestant  divinity,  tends  by  the  use  of  such 
figures  as  '  vice '  (vitium),  *  flaw,'  *  disease,'  to 
])a}Iiate  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and  to 
oljscure  the  personal  significance  of  the  Cross, 
which  is  always  uppermost  in  St.  Paul.  Three 
points  must  be  noted. 

1.  Christ  died  *to  reconcile  the  Father  to  tts.^ — 
This  phrase,  if  not  strictly  Biblical,  conveys  the 
essential  idea  of  Scripture,  which  is  quite  ob- 
scured by  the  statement  that  His  deatn  recon- 
ciles men  to  God.  Modem  teachers,  concerned  to 
vindicate  the  love  of  Gknl,  have  inclined  to  repre- 
sent the  Cross  as  intended  to  produce  merely  a 
change  in  the  moral  life  of  the  sinner.    Not  only 

*  Notice  that  St  Paul  more  Hebraieo  states  sin  as  a  universal 
fact—*  all  have  sinned ' — without  developing  a  theory  by  physical 
analog}'.  No  amount  of '  orinnality '  in  sin  detracts  from  full 
morafresponsibility  towards  uod  in  the  individual.  Mr.  Ten- 
nant  in  his  UuUean  Lectures  speaks  as  though  the  traditional 
doctrine  of  sin  neutralized  personal  disobedience ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  a  right  understanding  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  in  Chnst  will  show. 


is  this  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  reconciliation, 
but  St.  Paul,  while,  with  the  NT  generally,  always 
representing  the  work  of  Christ  as  arising  in  the 
gracious  wUl  of  the  Father  (2  Co  6"- ",  Ro  S^  8«, 
Col  !"• »,  Eph  1»- 1»,  1  Th  6»,  Tit  3* ;  cf.  1 P  1»,  Jn  3i« 
and  passim,  1  Jn  3^),  yet  invariably  regards  it  as 
the  loving  act  (2  Co  5"  8»,  Gal  1*  2»,  Ro  &",  Eph 
52,  cf.  Jn  W\  Rev  V)  of  a  mediator  (1  Ti  2»«, 
cf.  He  9^'),  producing  in  the  first  instance  a 
change  in  God's  attitude  towards  the  sinner  (2  Th 
I*-*,  Ko  8^  cf.  vv.'* "),  turning  away  wrath  (1  Th 
!*•,  Ro  6'),  removing  trespasses  (2  Co  5"),  and  pro- 
viding a  cliannel  through  which  God  might  forgive 
sins  as  an  act  not  only  of  mercy  but  of  justice 
(Ro  3«). 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  argue  with  the 
formality  which  sets  up  an  abstract  Law  *  to 
which  even  Gk>d  must  do  homage.  At  this  point 
even  Dale  becomes  somewhat  cumbrous.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  even  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  would  not  ring  true  in  human  ears  unless  it 
was  for  ever  interpreted  by  a  transaction  which 
gives  due  weight  to  the  enormity  of  a  sin  that 
entailed  the  sacrifice  of  the  Father's  only  Son. 
Nor  would  St.  Paul  have  succeeded  in  commend- 
ing the  death  of  Christ  to  the  Christian  conscience 
save  by  insisting  that  only  thus  could  Grod  recon- 
cile a  world  unto  Himself  and  be  alike  just  and 
the  justifier  of  the  believer. 

2.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  act  of  God  (Tit  2>» 
[cf.  2  P  VI  Ro  1*,  2  Co  4*,  Col  1»,  Ph  2«,  Ro  9»«, 
Ac  20"). — *  It  is  at"  this  point  in  the  last  resort 
that  we  become  convincedf  of  the  deity  of  Christ  * 
(Dennev).  '  God  was  in  Christ,*  who  was  '  marked 
off  as  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection.*  Grace 
is  always  in  St.  Paul  the  free  act  of  God*8  favour 
(Ro  3**  4*-  *  al.),  and  it  is  *  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  (Ro  6^  16»  2  Co  8»  13"),  whereby 
we  have  been  enriched.  The  love  of  Christ  whicn 
constrains  us,  because  He  died  for  all,  is  Divine 
(2  Co  6'*-"«  'on  behalf  of  Christ*=*as  thouch 
God  were  entreating  by  us ').  The  position  of  the 
justified  sinner  is  that  of  a  restored  sonship,  be- 
cause his  redemption  from  first  to  last  is  the 
action  towards  him  of  the  eternal  God  Himself. 
His  right  relation  to  the  Father  is  witnessed  by, 
or  rather  is,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Son 
'sent  forth  *  into  nis  heart  by  that  same  God  who 
had  '  sent  forth  *  the  Son  Himself  to  work  out  a 
redemption  under  the  conditions  which  imposed 
this  necessity  of  love  upon  the  paternal  heart  of 
God  (Gal  4*'*).  When  this  is  once  apprehended, 
the  objections  to  a  doctrine  of  substitution  ('  ego 
sum  peccatum  tuum,  tu  es  justitia  mea' — 2  Co 
5^)  are  seen  to  have  no  application  in  fact.^  They 
are  valid  only  if  the  activity  of  the  Mediator  is 
separated  sharply  from  that  of  the  Father.  ^  Such 
a  distinction  is  neither  Pauline  nor  Christian. 
The  threefoldness  of  God  is  a  revelation  inci- 
dental to  'the  unfolding  of  the  work  of  Divine 
Atonement*  (see  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Person- 
ality,  ch.  viii.).  With  St.  Paul,  as  with  St.  John, 
it  is  the  Father  who  is  revealed  in  the  Son  (see 
above),  whose  work  is  manifest  in  the  work  of 
Christ.  Redemption  is  parallel  to  Creation  (Gal 
6",  Col  1",  Eph  1",  1  Co  15»-»-«;  cf.  Jn  1»« 
Rev  21'-  *).  If  the  morality  of  the  latter  lies  in 
the  fact  that  'God  saw  tnat  it  was  good,*  the 
justice  of  the  former  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the 
'new  creation'  but  by  the  infinite  worth  of  the 
Son  (1  Co  6**),  whom  God  gave  up  for  us  all  and 
who  endured  the  Cross. 

*  Such  theories,  like  the  attempt  of  Anselm  in  Cur  Deut 
Homo  to  express  the  Atonement  in  terms  of  the  feudal  idea  ot 
society  dommant  in  the  Middle  Affe,  to  which  they  are  akin, 
no  doubt  perform  useful  service  In  freeing  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  from  unwarrantable  and  misleading  accretions,  but 
they  are  a  method  of  expressing  rather  than  of  explaining  tbs 
problem. 
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3«  Reconciliation  is  antecedent  to  the  renewal  of 
the  individual. — This  is  almost  wholly  ignored  in 
modem  Grerman  theology,  which  thereby  goes  far 
to  forfeit  its  claim  to  oe  a  true  development  of 
Lutheran  teaching,  losing  touch  with  the  NT 
generally  and  esi)ecially  with  St.  Paul.  Ritschl, 
for  example,  for  whom  the  statement  that  'Christ 
expiate<l  sin  by  His  passion '  has '  very  little  war- 
rant in  the  Biblical  circle  of  thought,  regards  the 
death  of  Jesus  merely  as  '  the  summary  expression 
of  the  fact  that  Christ  maintained  His  religious 
unity  with  God,*  and  places  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  the  *  effective  union  *  of  believers  with  God 
in  that  Divine  kingdom  which  it  was  the  vocation 
of  Jesus  to  found  {Justification  and  Beconciliatianf 
Eng.  tr.  ch.  viii.).  Now,  while  Ritschl  thus  re- 
covers a  truly  Apostolic  conception  in  the  King- 
<lom  of  God  as  the  primary  object  of  reconciliation 
(see  below),  he  does  so  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
•  finished  work,'  which  is  the  glory  of  all  true 
evangelicalism.  St.  Paul  in  particular  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  objective  character  of  the  *  recon- 
ciliation* wrought  by  Christ,  which  stands  com- 
plete before  the  preaching  whereby  conies  hearing 
and  faith.  'While  we  were  enemies  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son  * 
(Ko  5^^  cf.  vv.«-8-».  Col  V^-^).  He  has  previously 
shown  (Ro  3^"*)  that  the  vindication  of  Gods 
righteousness  {ivSet^is  t^j  SiKaioai^Tjs  aCrrov),  which 
conscience  requires  as  a  condition  of  the  acquittal 
of  sinners,  has  already  been  given  in  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  Christ,  involving  as  it  did  the 
bloodshedaing  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  con- 
stituted the  Redeemer  a  propitiation  for  sin.  The 
eouivalence  adumbrated  by  the  symbolic  transfer 
ot  guilt  to  the  head  of  tne  victim  was  consum- 
mated in  Christ  (Ro  8»,  2  Co  6",  Gal  3»3,  cf.  Lv  16* 
also  Hebrews,  passim,  see  below).  The  spectacle 
of  such  a  sul^titution — not  one  man  reaeeming 
his  brother,  but  God  putting  Himself  in  the 
sinner's  place — was  the  manifestation  of  a  Divine 
righteousness  to  which  Law  and  Prophets,  the 
Hebrew  dispensation,  had  witnessed  (Ko  3^).  In 
Christ  crucified  that  righteousness  is  complete, 
needing  no  human  condition  {fpyov)  to  perfect  it, 
but  oftered  freely  to  him  that  believeth  on  the 
iustiller  of  the  ungodly,  so  that  his  faith  can 
oe  reckoned  instesul  oi  righteousness,*  because 
through  it  the  sinner  appropriates  Christ's  finished 
work  and  becomes  'the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him*  (2  Co  5").  Here  the  Atonement,  as  St. 
Paul  interprets  it,  leads  to  the  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (Ro  6*^"**,  cf.  1  Co 
]  5''*  ").  Christ  is  the  second  Adam ;  He  *  recapi- 
tulates* (Eph  P®,  cf.  Protcv.  Jac,  13,  and  Irenseus, 
bk.  III.  ch.  XXX.  ' recapitulans  in  se  Adam')  the 
human  race,  so  that  His  redemptive,  recreative 
act  has  more  than  a  representative  value.  In 
Him  'all  died'  (2  Co  6").  This  characteristic 
principle  of  Pauline  theology — *in  Christ'  —  ex- 
pands on  the  other  side  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  life  through  membership  (Ro  12**  •,  Eph  4*-*) 
in  the  body  of  Christ  and  fellowship  of  the  one 
Spirit  (1  Co  12«  2  Co  13").  The  second  Adam  is  a 
quickening  spirit,  endowed  with  the  grace  of  unc- 
tion (Hooker,  Eccl,  Pol.,  bk.  V.  ch.  lv.),  imparting 
through  the  Resurrection  a  Spirit  which  dwells  in 
the  believer  and  finally  quickens  even  his  mortal 
body  (Ro  8"). 

That  the  communion  of  the  elect  people  with 
God  meant  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit,  is  a 
familiar  idea  of  the  OT  (Is  63»'"  Ezk  36'-^).    So 

*Much  harm  has  resulted  from  Insisting  on  the  'forensfo* 
character  of  ttds  justification.  No  doubt  Itmmi^  has  associa- 
tions of  the  law  court ;  but  it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  lontl 
Actions  were  present  to  the  mind  of  St  Paul  as  to  ascnoe 
these  ideas  to  Uie  compiler  of  Genesis  (On  16>)  or  the  author  of 
the  thirtv-seoond  Psalm  (Ps  82>X  The  word  expre«et  only  the 
free  forgiTene«  of  the  Father's  love. 


the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church  (Ck)l  1**), 
being  the  primary  object  of  redemption  (Ac  20", 
Eph  !"• «  2ti-»«  4*-<*,  Tit  2" ;  cf.  1  P  2»-  ^\  reconciled 
through  death  (Eph  2^),  becomes  a  habitation  of 
the  Spirit  (Eph  2**-  **),  distributed  according  to  the 
measure  of  faith  to  the  several  members  (Eph 
4^- ",  Ro  12*),  which  through  the  Presence  ('Christ 
in  you,*  *  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  shed  abroad  in  your 
hearts,*  *  the  fulness  of  God,*  Eph  3**)  have  a  com- 
mon access  to  the  Father  (EphJ2»,  cf.  3"),  manifest 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Co  12*-",  Ro  12«-8),  and  in 
mutual  dependence  grow  together  to  '  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  *  (Eph  4"*  "•  ^•, 
Col  2«,  Ro  12^).  That  this  teaching,  though  given 
in  St.  Paul's  individual  manner,  was  no  personal 
speculation  of  his  own,  may  be  ^thered  from  its 
close  relation  to  the  great  social  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  which  would  be  start- 
ling if,  in  view^of  their  generally  accepted  signifi- 
cance in  the  primitive  community,  it  were  not 
obvious  (Eph  4*-  *,  1  Co  10"). 

To  claim  for  the  death  of  Christ  that  it  is  a  com- 
pleted act  of  reconciliation,  the  ground  of  the  be- 
lieving sinner's  justification,  and  thus  alike  the 
subject  of  adoring  gratitude  and  the  source  of  re- 
newed moral  effort,  is  to  establish  a  doctrine  satis- 
factory to  reason  rather  because  it  sets  the  sevend 
parts  of  Scripture  and  Christian  teaching  in  an 
intelligible  proportion  to  one  another,  than  because 
it  is  itself  rationally  explained.  The  Cross  estab- 
lishes the  Law  (Ro  3"),  and,  as  thus  interpreted, 
manifests  and  supplies  the  need  of  the  liuman 
spirit,  and  thus  finds  its  justification  in  experi- 
ence. But  propitiatory  sacrifice  remains  to  be 
apprehended  rattier  than  understood.  This  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  fact  of  religion  rather  than  of  ethics. 
Men  have  felt  the  need  of  something  to  set  them 
right  with  God,  even  when  they  have  been  far 
from  kno^tdng  that  He  is  love.  If  this  distinction 
be  not  perceived,  we  shall  fail  to  see  the  true  bear- 
ing of  the  evidence  from  Comparative  Religion  for 
the  universality  of  the  idea  of  atonement  as  mani- 
fested in  myth,  ritual,  and  custom.  Thus  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  (see  art.  'Suggestions  towards  the 
Reinterpretation  of  Christian  Doctrine,'  Hibbert 
Journal,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3),  while  admitting  the 
cogency  of  the  universal  belief  in  immortality, 
sees  in  the  crudities  of  the  widespread  practice  of 
sacrifice  only  a  reason  for  discounting  this  ele- 
ment in  traditional  Christianity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  atonement  is  fundamental  to  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  (see  Robertson  Smith,  Religimi  of  ttve 
Semites,  Lect.  vi.  p.  219 ;  Lect.  xi.  pp.  377-384), 
and  that  this  idea  of  *  covering  *  is  prominent  in 
the  ritual  of  the  OT  (see  Schultz,  OT  Thcol.,  Eng. 
tr.  vol.  i.  pp.  384-400). 

Far  from  deprecating,  or  even  ignoring  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  the  NT,  as  we  have  seen,  pre- 
sents Christ  as  the  'Lamb  of  God.'  And  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Son  is  explicitly  set 
forth  as  'Himself  the  victim  and  Himself  the 
priest,'  manifested  once  at  the  consummation  of 
the  ages  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self (He  92«).  Though,  unlike  St.  Paul,  who  sees 
the  analogy  between  heathen  sacrifices  and  the 
Christian  Eucharist  (1  Co  10-^),  the  author  of  this 
Kpistle  confines  his  attention  to  the  worship  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  argument  may  be  legitimately 
extended  to  embrace  the  '  blood  of  bulls  and  goats ' 
ofifered  under  any  system  for  what  in  view  of  the 
Cross  is  seen  to  be  a  typical,  conventional  purifi- 
cation and  approach  to  God.  There  is,  however, 
one  inrportaiit  point  in  which  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
differ  from  all  others.  They  fulfilled  the  primary 
condition  of  Divine  appointment,  and  therefore 
availed  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  institution.  They 
were  inadequate,  not  because,  like  the  oblations  of 
the  heathen,  they  were  material,  but  because,  nn- 
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niui  HoiiNihlv  porHonal ;  tho  oUjtH'Uof  itiMiw,  lionnl, 
and  otUm  foil  the  Man  that  ui  railaiJKsrs  (,lii  ()>^ 
1  .hi  V), 

To-day,  tho  nt traction  of  the  toarliitiK  iiniHt  Im« 
Iiold  U>\M  i^iornonal  Htill,  thrtnigh  that  action  of 
tho  Holy  Kptrtt  >vluch  in  inipIitMlln  tlio  iuMpiration 
of  tho  (i(»H|HdH.  ThiH  attraction  niav  aiNO  Iw  naid 
to  havo  i(M  Hcat  in  tlio  fact  of  tlio  nn'iMation  of  (totl- 
in -nuin  vouchrtaftMi  to  tlio  raco  of  men  faMhloiuHl 
in  tho  likcncNM  of  (itMl.  TIium  no  liniitu  can  U^  net 
to  tho  ollicacy  of  tho  attrm^tion  of  fhriHt  ^\'hich 
Htiu'ts  from  micli  a  Hourtu):  witncns  tho  unfailing 
at ( ract ivcncHN  of  tho  Kcnnon  on  tho  Monnt  (Mt 
A  7)  luid  tko  liiMt  diMccmrmm  (Jii  i:)-17).  Tho 
attraction.  ttH),  incrcaMiw  many -fold  an  it  taken 
clU^ct  in  drawing  nM  ncart^r  t4>  tho  Maxtor.  Ono 
feature  of  thin  will  In)  tho  niont  cMiHy  ami  qnick 
MMccntion  of  frt^Hh  iM^auticM  and  ^loricH  in  the  four- 
old  (tOMuel  of  fhriNt,  tho  acquiMition  of  grace  ui>on 
grace  (Nit  11.  Mk  M),  l<k  lA,  .In  D). 

Mort^  diitlcult  of  exnn^HHion,  and  intortwintnl 
with  thiM  attraction  of  tho  t^uiching,  in  tho  at- 
traction of  tho  rhtimrtt'r,    ('hrint  a|)i>eaIiHl  t4>  it. 

*  Me  yo  havo  not  alwavH*  Ih  tho  )Nitiietie  apiM^al 
He  made  aM  man  (Mt  *2()'M;  'I  am  with  you  all 
the  dayH*  iM  the  gh)rhMiH  promiNO  llo  makoH  aM(«<Hl 
(Mt  \iH'^),  AlH»ve  all,  however,  it  \h  tho  w«»rk  of 
(Mirist  in  the  Nicriliroof  mdf  for  li»vo  of  otherH  that 
drawN  tho  heart  of  man  with  cordH  ntronger  and 
Hun>r  than  any  variahio  and  uncertain  at  tract  ioiiH. 

*  Having  IovihI  hia  own  which  wcro  in  tho  world, 
he  lovetrthem  unto  tho  end'  (to  the  uttormoat,  fit 
W\f)t,  .In  \IV),  U.  ia  tho  Ooaa  of  (Miriat  which  in 
the  HUpremo  inHtrument  of  tho  attraction,  tho  Vniw 
on  which  Ho  wiu*  lifted  up  in  glory  and  in  ahanio. 

I.rriRArcim.  -  Hm«li«,v,  A*(Vfi  /lomoi*,  p.  ItMlf. ;  Dnioct.  OaHlnin 
fhMitfl,  ]\,  naff,  ftnil  jMiMi'iN ;  iHUi*.  lAHnq  Chritt,  \\,  42 ff., 
Atun*>mnttl,  |i.  iSHt,  \\,  B.  FHANKLANlK 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  0HRI8T.  In  tho  Divine 
Pei-Mon  of  .IcMUH  (Miriat  two  iwrfect  Natun»«  were 
unittMl.  We  ahall  therefon^  tintl  attrihutca  Udong- 
ing  to(l)  Ilia  Divine  Natun\  (*J)  the  union  of  the 
two  NaturcH.  (H)  Ilia  true  Human  Natun«.  Aain 
dealing  with  certjiln  paaitageH  the  extent  of  the 
KenoHiH  will  weigh  grt^atly.  the  prt^m«iit  arrange- 
nu'nl  muNt  \w  taken  aa  largely  proviaional. 

i.    AlTHllirTKS  HKLONdlNd  TO  CIIUIST's  DiVINK 

NATrnK.  .IcNua  (^hriNt  ia  the  manif(wtati<m  of  the 
Divine  attrilMit4«a.  Ho  ia  *  tho  imagt)  {ttku)¥)  of  the 
inviMihlo  (iod  '  (i'ol  P*) ;  •  thool1\ilgenco  {Awa&yoffua) 
of  Ilia  glory,  and  tho  very  imago  {vapahri/ip)  of  liia 
Mul)Htanco'  (Ho  P) ;  'tho  iN>wer  of  (ttal  and  the 
wiwlom  <»f  (J«hI  •  (I  Co  l^)^Hynonyma  for  A67ot,  in 
tho  phraMmdogy  of  Jewiah  apeculatora.  H<^  apidicMl 
to  Himaelf  wonla  ajMtken  of  (itMl,  making  the 
aiunillcant  change  of  *  Me '  to  •  Thee  '  (Lk  7*^,  cf. 
Nliil  :)>  and  Lk  V  .V)  i  Ho  aaNorttnl  that  Ho  came 
forth  fnini  (iial  {^k  .In  H«>,  cf.  rapd  17",  dw6  I.*)*), 
wonla  which  *  can  only  1k)  int<*riirtUed  of  the  true 
divinity  of  tho  Son  of  which  tlio  Father  ia  the 
Hourco  and  fount>ain  *  (\VeNt«H>tt)  ;  Ho  dalnunl  tht^ 
iNtwer  of  int4M'prt«ting  and  n«viaing  tho  Moaalo  law 
(Mt  A^.  Mk  W*)  :  He  actual  in  the  t^^nplo  lut  iU 
maaU^r  (.In  2'^'.  Mt  *2P'');  Ho  acHH»pt(Ml  frtmi  Tltomiw 
the  aupremo  title  (.In  2l)**).  and  iointHl  Hin  name 
|N*rmancntly  with  that  of  tho  Katlier  (Mt  \iA^% 

St  .Ifdiii  identified  tho  Divine  IVratm  of  laaiaira 
vinion  with  (Miriat  (.In  12^').  St  Paul  chargtHl  th(» 
KphoMian  eldera  to  *  fecMl  tho  (Iturch  of  (icHl  which 
ho  i)un*haa(al  with  hia  own  hhaal '  (Ac  2l)*)  and 
anptitHl  to  (*hriat  tho  worda  of  .had.  *Whoaoovor 
all  all  call  uiain  tho  name  (»f  the  Loltii  aliall  In)  aavod  * 
(Ho  UP*).  Thua  Ho  ia  Ono  t(»  whom  prayer  ia 
utienai  (Ao  7*"  l'*^  pnilwihly),  ef.  one  of  the  earlioat 
naniea  for  Hia  dimdploa  (Ac  0'^  *S  I  Cor  I*).  In 
tho  Kplatlea  Hia  Divinity  la  ovory whore  aaaumo«l 
and  U  *  pronont  In  •olutloii  In  wiiolo  iiagoa  from 


which  not  a  aingle  U^xt  could  la^  quottnl  that 
explicitly  declanta  it.**  Hia  name  ia  joined  with 
that  of  the  Father,  and  a  aingular  V(>rh  followa 
(1  Th  .S>».  2  Th  ;>»•••»');  the  title  » l^ml  *  in  tho 
Iilgheat  a(»na<«  ia  given  (Ho  1(1*,  I  (!or  12^,  etc.)  ;  Ho 
la  M3(al  Ideaaed  for  ever*t  (Ho  (^). and  'in  him 
<lwollotli  all  the  fulneaa  (rXi^iMif^)  of  tho  (}odhoail 
laalily  •  ((^'«l  2*.  cf.  PMu  P"). 

1.  Ettrnal  Exlit«no««— (Miriat  clainitHl  that  Ho 
came  down  fnini  heaven  without  ceaaing  to  lio 
what  He  waa  la^fon*  (.In  3*').  KxiateniH«  without 
latginning  ia  iinidiiMl  in  H^  *  la^foro  Ahraham  waa 
la>rn  (vWirf^cu)  i  am  *  («^0i  ef.  Uov  21* ;  ami  He 
a|H)ko  of  tho  gh)ry  which  He  hail  with  the  Father 
U^fortf  the  world  waa  (.In  17*).  The  A^Tot  waa  in 
the  la«ginning,  Ho  waa  the  *  mediat4)  Agent  of 
Creation*  (.In  P- »  Co\  V\  Ho  1^-  »«) ;  Ho  ia  the 
upholder  of  all  thinga  {Co\  P^  He  l«).  tho  Mirat- 
lami  of  all  crcatitm  and  *  la^fore  all  thinga*  ((%d 
jiA.  17)^  (.f^  (i^f  y^^^^  ,,f  t  manifoatod  *  (0awooiv(/ai)  in 

1  Tl  »»*,  I  P  1»'.  etv. 

2.  Uniqut  Rtlatlon  to  Qod.  In  a  few  paaaagoa 
only  th)ea  .leaua  call  Himatdf  the  Stm  of  (Ual(Lk 
2lK  .In  fl»  U»  IP,  cf.  Mt  27«.  Jn  1(F)  j  yet  He 
waa  early  conacioua  of  Hia  Simahip  (Lk  2^**).  Ho 
frtMiuently  act^eptiHl  tho  title  (cf.  Mt  IC'**).  and  thia 
led  to  tho  charge  of  hlaaphemy  (.In  U)^.  cf.  5"^). 
From  the  oarlieNt  time  it  wiia adopt 4h1  aa  exprcaaing 
tho  uniqucneHaof  Hia  Permm  (Ae  (!>***.  Ho  r,  etv.). 
Ho  ia  demu'ilKHl  aa  the  *  ()nly-la»gott4«n  *  {^o^oyf^iit, 
.In  P*'  "  :»»«•  »^  1  .In  4»).  He  aia»ke  of  •  My 
Father,'  •  Ytmr  Father.' hut  not  of  'Our  Father* 
(except  aa  a  ft>rm  of  aildreaa  to  la«  uatal  hy  Hia 
diaciplea  in  prayer,  Mt  O'*,  Lk  11"  AV),  *  thua  draw- 
ing a  aharp  lino  of  diatinction  laitwcHui  Himacdf 
and   Hia  (fimuplca,  from  which,*  any  a    Dal  man, { 

*  it  may  la)  |H«rceiv(Hl  that  It  waa  not  t  ho 
veiK^ratitm  of  thofwi  that  came  after  that  lliitt 
aaaigniHl  to  Him  an  exceptional  relati<m  to  (ttal 
incaiHihloof  ladng  tranaferrml  to  othera.'  In  thia 
n^ajaH't  Mt  11'^,  \vliich  ftu'ina  the  link  la^twtHUi  tho 
Synoptica  and  tho  Fourth  tiiM|Hd,  ia  (|uit4)  explicit 
(cf.  HaatingM'  Dli  ii.  {VJtl\)  •  cf.  alao  Mk  Ki'^  and  tho 
clear  diHtinction  made  in  .ln2<M^ 

8.  Union  and  Equality.-  The  .lewa  internrctial 
Hia  wonla  *  My  Father  workcth  even  until  now 
and  I  work*  iw  making  Himatdf  iHuial  with  (tiaL 
and  He  did  not  corrta^t  them  (.In  o'^* '").  *  1  and 
the  Father  are  one '  (fv  ^d^fv)  implit^a  ono  oaNcnco 
not  one  Pera«)n  (UP"»),  cf.  ft*  10»  14"-  17"-  ■'"•.  It 
ia  dillicult  U^  dewTilat  the  manner  in  which  St. 
Paul  aaaoclat^^a  Him  with  the  Father  aa  the^nmnd 
of  thut'hundra  ladng  and  the  aource  of  amritual 
grace  and  la^atHs  In  any  <»ther  ternia  tlian  aa 
amTihing  to  llim  a  ctHHiual  (iialheaii  (I  Th  P  U"'*, 

2  Th   P.  2  Co  ia»*).  cf.  Ph  2'»  (oi'x  A/>ira>Md»'  in^aro 

4.  Subordination  and  Dopondonoo  ->  audi  aa 
lK>h)ng  to  the  iilial  ndat  ion  are  alao  clearly  implied 
in  .In  ^^^  pThc  Son  can  do  nothing  of  hiniHcIf,  hut 
what  he  ata^th  tho  Father  doing  :  for  what  thinuH 
matver  he  d<a^tli,  thcNo  tho  Son  almt  dta^th  in  like 
manner'),  and  in  .In  14'-'^  (*The  Father  ia  greater 
than  I'),  cf.  alao  .In  ft***  •»  0".  So  in  Fpp.  'All 
thinga  are  youra;  and  yo  are  ChriHt'a;  antl  Cluiat 
ia  (Jial'a*  (1  Co  :!»'•  «),  vi,  1  Co  1  P  15* 

0.  Unlvorial  Powor  ia  frequently  claimml  hy 
CMiriat  aa  Hia  even  on  earth,  althougli  it  couM  not 
1m  fully  ext^rcimal  until  after  the  AacetiHitui  (Lk 
UH"  II  .In  W*).  He  ia  Lciven  authority  (/(oiir/a)  over 
all  lleah  (.In  W) ;  *  All  authority  tiatli  lauMi  given 
uiit4»  mo  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Mt  2H"*),  cf.  .In 
a*  13'.      Acconlingly  St.  Peter  dem-rilM'a  Him  aa 

•  Lortlofair(AeUP*);  He  la  'overall '  (Ho  t>") ;  and 
tho  *lieail  of  all  princiiNility  and  laiwer*  (Col  2'^). 


*  Dale,  Chrittian  Iht^tHw,  fv.  M7. 
t  HiK*  H4n<Uy-llMMlkiit,  Hoiiutntt  \ 
\  Th0  WifftU  nfJfttUt  p.  lttO(Kntf. 
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like  the  offering  of  Chriat,  they  were  transitory 
<Ue  10'-"),  and  alien  to  those  who  lirought  them 
^gii. »)_  Chriflt,  who  elsewhere  ia  the  NT  appears 
aa  t)ie  Mediator,  Saviour,  Ward  made  flealt,  here 


propriat«  scientific 
whoever  estAblishea  the  proper  enif  of  religion, 
communion  with  God.  His  is  a  '  finished  work,' 
beeaut*  by  Divine  appointment  {3'  S'-''-')  He  is 
'a  priest  for  ever'  (5"  7"-™),  who  'through  the 
«emal  Spirit'  (9"t  obediently  (5"  10»)  fulfilled  the 
priestly  function  (8')  in  offering  the  body  prepared 
for  Him  by  the  will  of  God  (10'-"')  as  an  eternal 
Bacrifice  (lO",  cf.  6°).  This  is  no  nietapliorical 
nelf-sncrilice,  the  essence  of  which  is  undeviattng 
■conformity  to  the  general  law  whith  conditiooH 
linnian  life.  It  is  'through  his  own  blood'  {S"] 
that  He  enters  once  for  all  into  heaven.  This 
lays  the  einphasiB  on  His  death  as  the  means 
tlirough  which  He  makes  that  purification  of  Bins 
(18  gi'j  whereby  access  is  giuned  to  the  throne  of 
grace  (Iff*  4"- ").  The  open  way  witnesses  to  a 
*B*;rilico  already  offered  and  accepted  (10'°  iniaa- 
/iiyot  not  ayiatifiaoi.,  10"  TtrAeiioiev  [cf.  Jn  19*] 
Tais ayiatotijitoin,  wliich  RV rightly  tranalates  'them 
that  are  [not  'are  being']  sanctified').  The  new 
covenant  is  thus  dedicated  with  blood  {9"-'"},  not 
because  life  ia  lilierated  through  death  {for  why 
sliuuld  death  effei^t  this  result  except  according  tio 
Oriental  mysticism !),  but  because  a  death  most 
liavo  taken  place  for  the  redemption  of  irans- 
p'essiona  |9"  10*,  ef.  Mk  14**  and  parallels),  which 
is,  in  tlie  phraseolofry  of  sacrifice,  what  Hi.  Peter 
Bays  wlien  ha  declares  that '  Clirist  bore  our  sinsi 
inhii  body  on  tlie  tree' (1  P2^). 

Minds  to  which  sacerdotal  ideas  are  repugnant 
'will  nlways  resent  auch  langnage  oa  soplmtical 
and  HU])erstitioas,  and,  if  tJiev  do  not  reject,  will 
endeavour  to  explain  away  what  is  certainly  the 
meaning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  No  doubt 
this  particular  mould  of  tiiought  is  not  necessary 
to  the  gospel,  wliich  is  content  to  assert  that  Christ 
ilieii  for  our  sins.  Yet  the  consequence  of  reject- 
ing it  is  likely  tu  be  a  denial  of  the  atoning  char- 
acter of  ChriMt's  death.  To  describe  the  central 
fact  of  the  gospel  in  ethical  terms  as  a  revelation 
of  love,  an  exhibition  of  obedience,  or  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  character,  expresses  a  side  of 
truth,  apart  from  which  a  doctrine  of  Bubtititution 
Iiiay  become,  if  not  immoral,  at  least  aupersti- 
tions.  lint  such  descriptions  cease  to  be  true,  if 
tliey  are  taken  for  definitions.  The  Cross  ia  no 
longer  a  revelation,  if  it  be  not  a  redemption.  If 
it  be  large  enough  to  deal  with  a  situation  of 
which  the  factors  are  God,  man,  and  sin  ;  if  it  be 
K  fact  of  religion  through  wliich  men  ajiproach 
that  Personality  in  whom  they  have  their  being, 
its  significance  cannot  be  onderstood  unless  it  be 
recogniied  as  b  mystery,  illuminating  and  illunii- 
nated  by  life  and  experience,  but  itself  not  re- 
ducible to  simpler  t«rms.  It  is  at  this  point  tliut 
'  mysteries,'  in  the  Greek  sense  of  tlie  word,  have 
their  place.  No  or^nized  religious  ^stem  can 
entirely  dispense  with  them.  And  Cnrislionity 
with  ka  HBcramenta  of  initiation  and  mewbershiii 
bears  witness  W  the  'mystery  of  godliness'  [1  "Ti 
3")  preached  by  it  amoo)r  the  nations.  Whatever 
tnay  be  the  case  with  individuals,  the  race  bos 
found  no  language  in  which  to  express  its  need 
towards  God  but  tliat  of  propitiatory  oocrifice. 
To  the  method  of  its  satisfaction  many  analogies 

Kint,  but  all  taken  together  cannot  sum  up  the 
OSS.  For  it  is  essentially  an  eternal  fact,  em- 
bracing but  not  embraced  by  experience ;  and  its 
theory,  though  to  the  (spiritual  man  increasingly 
rational,  miut  ever  be  ]ea!i  than  that  which  it  seeks 
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to  explain.  It  is  not  distrust  of  reason,  but  the 
conlidence  of  intelligent  faith  whicli,  the  more 
surely  it  realizes  tlie  reaiionablenens  uf  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  will  the  more 
readily  make  the  words  of  ll[i.  Butler  its  own  ; 
'  Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  eHicacy 
of  what  Christ  has  done  ami  sufl'ered  for  us,  he- 
yond  what  the  Scriptore  lioa  authoriited  ;  others, 
probably  because  they  could  not  explain  it,  have 
been  for  taking  it  away,  and  confining  His  oHiee  aa 
Itedeemer  of  the  world  to  Hia  instruction,  example, 
and  government  of  tlie  Church.  Whereas  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel  appears  to  be  .  .  .  not  only 
that  Ha  revealed  to  sinners  that  they  were  in  a 
capacity  of  salvation  .  . .  but . . .  that  He  put  them 
into  this  capacity  of  salvation  by  what  He  did 
and  suffered  for  them.  .  .  .  And  it  is  our  wisdom 
llie  benefit,  by  perform! 
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ATTBJICT10K.-Under  this  head  wo  shall  eon- 
sider  the  attraction  {loasessed  and  exerted  by  the 
character  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  aa  portrayed 
and  expressed  in  the  four  Gospels.  That  character 
and  tlial  teaching  are,  of  course,  inseparable;  for 
the  work  and  the  message  of  Christ  are  vitally 
and  absolutely  a  personal  work  and  a  personal 
message.  Thus  the  supreme  appeal  of  the  gracious 
invitation  is :  'Come  unto  Me^(Mt  U").  Christ's 
character  and  teaching  have  an  attraction,  both 
exttiUHive  and  intensive,  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  merely  a'sthetic :  it  is  a  dynamical  and  spiritual 
attraction  including  and  permeating  man's  person- 
ality. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  uniqueness 
of  the  message  (Jn  7**);  on  the  other,  the  beauty 
of  the  character  (Jn  1") ;  and  yet  the  attraction 
of  Christ  for  all  men  ia  something  deeper  than  ex- 
pression or  analysis,  the  attraction  of  One  lifted 
up  from  the  cai-t/i,  drauntig  all  nieii  to  Himself 
(iln  12^).  This  attraction  is  the  continual  directed 
pressure  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  its  reality  is  suggested  by  Ignatius'  rompari. 
SOD  of  the  Cross  to  a  crane  of  whicli  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  rone  to  draw  mankind  upwards  to  the 
I'Ather  in  heaven  {Eph.  9).  The  universality  of 
this  attraction  is  exemplifi^  in  the  Gospel  records. 
Jesus  was  the  centre  ol  attraction  for  multitudes, 
men  and  women  and  children  (Mk  1"  '2>,  Lk  10» 
etc.);  and  ZacchiBus  (Lk  19*),  Nicodemus  (Jn  3'), 
the  'Greeks'  (Jn  13")  are  only  instanues  of  this 
attractive  power  which  had  its  culmination  in  the 
response  of  the  Apostles  to  their  Master's  call. 
In  these  cases  the  attraction  was  visibly,  audibly. 
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and  sensibly  personal ;  the  objects  of  it  saw,  beard, 
and  often  felt  the  Man  that  is  called  jESUS  ( Jn  9>S 
1  Jn  1»). 

To-day,  the  attraction  of  the  teaching  must  be 
held  to  be  ]>ersonal  still,  through  that  action  of 
tiie  Holy  Spirit  which  is  implied  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Gospels.  This  attraction  may  also  be  said 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  fact  of  the  revelation  of  God- 
in-man  vouchsafed  to  the  race  of  men  fashioned 
in  the  likeness  of  God.  Thus  no  limits  can  be  set 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  attraction  of  Christ  which 
starts  from  such  a  source:  witness  the  unfailing 
attractiveness  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt 
6-7)  and  the  last  discourses  (Jn  13-17).  The 
attraction,  too,  increases  many-fold  as  it  takes 
effect  in  drawing  us  nearer  to  the  Master.  One 
feature  of  this  will  be  the  more  easy  and  quick 
perception  of  fresh  beauties  and  glories  in  the  four- 
fold Gospel  of  Christ,  the  acquisition  of  grace  upon 
grace  (Mt  11,  Mk  10,  Lk  15,  Jn  9). 

More  difficult  of  expression,  and  intertwined 
with  this  attraction  of  the  teaching,  is  the  at- 
traction of  the  character,  Christ  appealed  to  it. 
*Me  ye  have  not  always'  is  the  pathetic  appeal 
He  made  as  man  (Mt  26^^) ;  '  I  am  with  you  all 
the  days '  is  the  glorious  promise  He  makes  as  God 
(Mt  28^).  Above  all,  however,  it  is  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  love  of  others  that 
draws  the  heart  of  man  with  cords  stronger  and 
surer  than  any  variable  and  uncertain  attractions. 
*  Havine  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world, 
he  loved  them  unto  the  end'  (to  the  uttermost,  tls 
WXot,  Jn  13^).  It  is  the  Cross  of  Christ  which  is 
the  supreme  instrument  of  the  attraction,  the  Crdss 
on  which  He  was  lifted  up  in  glory  and  in  shame. 

LiTBRATURB.— Seeley,  Eece  Homo  iB,  p.  166  f. ;  Bruce,  Qalilean 
Oo9pel,  p.  80  ff.  and  pojftm;  Dale,  Living  Christy  p.  420., 
Atoneirunt7,  p.  4381.  W.  B.  FRANKLAND. 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  0HBI8T.— In  the  Divine 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ  two  perfect  Natures  were 
united.  We  shall  therefore  nnd  attributes  belong- 
ing to  (1)  His  Divine  Nature,  (2)  the  union  of  the 
two  Natures,  (3)  His  true  Human  Nature.  As  in 
dealing  with  certain  passages  the  extent  of  the 
Kenosis  will  weigh  greatly,  the  present  arrange- 
ment must  be  taken  as  largely  provisional. 

i.  Attributes  belonging  to  Christ's  Divine 
Nature. — Jesus  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  attributes.  He  is  '  the  image  {cUiiv)  of  the 
invisible  Grod  *  (Col  1") ;  *  the  effulgence  {dTa&Yeurfui) 
of  his  glory,  and  the  very  image  (xopanm^p)  of  his 
substance'  (He  1') ;  *  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God '  (1  Co  1**) — synonyms  for  ASyos,  in 
the  phraseology  of  Jewish  speculators.  He  applied 
to  Himself  words  spoken  of  God,  making  the 
significant  change  of  *  Me '  to  *  Thee  '  (Lk  7*^,  cf. 
Mai  3^  and  Lk  V^  3*) ;  He  asserted  that  He  came 
forth  from  God  {iK  Jn  8*»,  cf.  irapd  17^  dwd  13»), 
words  which  *  can  only  be  interpreted  of  the  true 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  which  tne  Father  is  the 
source  and  fountain  '  (Westcott)  ;  He  claimed  the 
power  of  interpreting  and  revising  the  Mosaic  law 
(Mt  5"<,  Mk  IQ^)  ;  He  acted  in  the  temple  as  its 
master  ( Jn  2^^,  Mt  21^) ;  He  accepted  from  Thomas 
the  supreme  title  (Jn  20^),  and  joined  His  name 
permanently  with  that  of  the  Father  (Mt  28*'). 

St  John  identified  the  Divine  Person  of  Isaiah's 
vision  with  Christ  (Jn  12^).  St  Paul  charged  the 
Ephesian  elders  to  *  feed  the  Church  of  God  which 
he  purchased  with  his  own  blood'  (Ac  20^)  and 
applied  to  Christ  the  words  of  Joel,  *  Whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved ' 
(Ro  10^').  Thus  He  is  One  to  whom  prayer  is 
offered  (Ac  7"  1^  probably),  cf.  one  of  the  earliest 
names  for  His  disciples  (Ac  9^**  **,  1  Cor  V).  In 
the  Epistles  His  Divinity  is  everywhere  assumed 
and  is  'present  in  solution  in  whole  pages  from 


which  not  a  single  text  could  be  quoted  that 
explicitly  declares  it.'  *  His  name  is  joined  with 
that  of  the  Father,  and  a  singular  verb  follows 
(1  Th  3»,  2  Th  2»«-").  the  title  *Lord'  in  the 
highest  sense  is  given  (Ro  10^,  I  Cor  12^,  etc. ) ;  He 
is  *€rod  blessed  for  ever't  (Ro  9*),  and  *in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  {Tkifjoutfui)  of  the  Godhead 
bodily '  (Col  2»,  cf.  1"»  Jn  1"). 

1.  Eternal  Exiitence* — Christ  claimed  that  He 
came  down  from  heaven  without  ceasing  to  be 
what  He  was  before  (Jn  3^).  Existence  without 
beginning  is  implied  in  8^  *  before  Abraham  was 
bom  (yeviadai)  I  am '  {(Ifd),  cf.  Rev  21* ;  and  He 
spoke  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was  (Jn  17').  The  A6yos  was  in 
the  beginning,  He  was  the  *  mediate  Agent  of 
Creation '  (Jn  V-  »,  Col  !»«,  He  1^-  »<>) ;  He  is  the 
upholder  of  all  things  (Col  1",  He  P),  the  *  first- 
bom  of  all  creation '  and  '  before  all  things '  (Col 
V^  ^^),  cf.  the  use  of  '  msmifested '  {4>aif€pov<r$tu)  in 

1  Ti  3i«,  1  P  1»,  etc. 

2.  Unique  Relation  to  God.— In  a  few  passages 
only  does  Jesus  call  Himself  the  Son  of  God  (Lk 
22^^  Jn  5»  9»  11*,  cf.  Mt  27*»,  Jn  10») ;  yet  He 
was  early  conscious  of  His  Sonship  (Lk  2^).  He 
frequently  accepted  the  title  (cf.  Mt  16'^),  and  this 
led  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (Jn  19^,  cf.  5^^). 
From  the  earliest  time  it  was  adopted  as  expressing 
the  uniqueness  of  His  Person  (Ac  9*^,  Ro  l^  etc. ). 
He  is  described  as  the  *  Only-b^otten '  {/jLoyoytir^s, 
Jn  V*-  "  3"-  ",  1  Jn  4»).  He  spoke  of  *  My 
Father,'  *  Your  Father,'  but  not  of  *  Our  Father ' 
(except  as  a  fonn  of  address  to  be  used  by  His 
disciples  in  prayer,  Mt  6*,  Lk  1 1*  AV),  *  thus  draw- 
ing a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  Himself 
and  His  msciples,  from  which,'  says  Dalman,t 
'it  may  be  perceived  that  it  was  not  the 
veneration  of  those  that  came  after  that  first 
assigned  to  Him  an  exceptional  relation  to  God 
incapable  of  being  transferred  to  others.'  In  this 
respect  Mt  U*-*',  which  forms  the  link  between  the 
Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  quite  explicit 
(cf.  Hastings'  DB  u.  623) ;  cf.  also  Mk  13^2  and  the 
clear  distinction  made  in  Jn  20^^. 

8.  Union  and  Eqnality.— The  Jews  interpreted 
His  words  *My  Father  worketh  even  until  now 
and  I  work '  as  making  Himself  equal  with  God, 
and  He  did  not  correct  them  ( Jn  5^^*  *^).  *  I  and 
the  Father  are  one '  ((y  iafuv)  implies  one  essence 
not  one  Person  (10»),  cf.  6«»  10»  14''-  17"-  ="*.  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  St. 
Paul  associates  Him  with  the  Father  as  the  ^ound 
of  the  Church's  being  and  the  source  of  spiritual 
grace  and  peace,  in  any  other  terms  than  as 
ascribing  to  Him  a  coequal  Godhead  (1  Th  1*  3"'% 

2  Th  \\2  Co  13"),  cf.  Ph  2«  (oi>x  ipirayfidv  rryii<raTo 
r6  elvai  taa  Off), 

4.  Subordination  and  Dependence  —  such  as 
belong  to  the  filial  relation — are  also  clearly  implied 
in  Jn  5^*  (*  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing  :  for  what  things 
soever  he  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like 
manner'),  and  in  Jn  14^  ('The  Father  is  greater 
than  I '),  cf.  also  Jn  6«. »  6".  So  in  Epp.  '  All 
things  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ 
is  God's'  (1  Co  3«- »),  cf.  1  Co  11»  15» 

5.  UniverBal  Power  is  frequently  claimed  by 
Christ  as  His  even  on  earth,  althougn  it  could  not 
be  fully  exercised  until  after  the  Ascension  (Lk 
10"  II  Jn  16").  He  is  given  authority  {i^ovaia)  over 
all  flesh  (Jn  17^) ;  *  All  authority  hath  been  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Mt  28^^),  cf.  Jn 
3"  13*.  Accordingly  St.  Peter  describes  Him  as 
*  Lordof  all'  (Acl^;  Heis  *over  all '  (Ro9»);  and 
the  '  head  of  all  principality  and  power '  (Col  2^^). 

*  Dale,  Chrittian  Doctrine,  p.  87. 

t  See  Sanday-HeadUm,  Botnans,  pp.  233-238. 

I  The  Words  qfJenu,  p.  190  (Eng.  ir.X 
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He  is  present  still  with  His  Church  though  invisible 
(Mt  18»  2820,  cf.  1  Co  6^),  ruling  and  guiding  (Ac  9»« 
22'8  23",  and  cf.  the  letters  to  the  Churches,  Rev 
2.  3). 

6.  Divine  ConioloiiBneBB  and  Knowledtft.— 
Jesus  claimed  a  unique  knowledge  of  the  Father 
and  the  exclusive  power  of  revealing  Him  (Mt  ll*'). 
He  spoke  of  heavenly  things  which  could  only  be 
known  by  Divine  consciousness  (Mt  18^°*  *',  Lk 
15^0,  Jn  3^»  14').  He  was  the  ereat  Prophet  which 
was  to  come  ( Jn  6'*,  Ac  3^),  tne  fullest  revealer  of 
God's  will  (He  1*),  but  He  dififered  essentially  from 
even  the  highest  prophets,  in  that  He  spoke  with 
authority  as  from  Himselit,  and  never  introduced 
His  message  by  such  words  as  'Thus  saith  the 
Lord.'  *  In  him  are  all  the  treasures  of  "wdsdom 
and  knowledge  hidden '  (Col  2^).  He  knew  ( Jn  IS"*) 
and  made  known  the  details  of  His  Passion  and 
Resurrection  (Mk  8"  g^^  10!»  etc.,  cf.  148- »).  He 
foretold  the  sutferings  of  His  disciples  (Mt  10'^'-), 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  19^-  **  21'^),  events 
preceding  the  end  of  the  world  (Mt  24 1|)  and  the 
ludgment  of  mankind  (see  below).  Here  too  may 
be  mentioned  His  power  of  knowing  the  thoughts 
of  men.  Such  knowledge  is  described  both  as  rela- 
tive, acquired  {yivdHTKciv,  cf.  Mk  2*),  and  alwolute, 
possessed  (e/Wmt,  cf.  Jn  6«S  Lk  11"),  cf.  Lk  7«*-  ^ 
9^.  He  seems  to  be  addressed  as  KapSioypusmfis  in 
Ac  1^,  which  agrees  with  what  is  told  as  to  His 
supernatural  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  persons,  cf.  Jn  2"*  *  (*  He  knew  all  men.  .  .  . 
he  nimself  knew  what  was  in  man  *),  also  Lk  19*, 
Jn  1«  418- »  6«  1  !"•  1*.  It  appears  also  with  regard 
to  things  (Mt  11^  21^  26",  Lk  6*-«,  cf.  Jn  21«). 
Whether  such  passages  imply  absolute  omniscience, 
or  omniscience  conditioned  bv  human  nature,  de- 
pends upon  the  view  taken  of  tne  Kenosis  (see  West- 
cott.  Add.  Note  on  Jn  2^ ;  Gore,  Bamp,  Led.  p.  147). 

7.  Self-assertion  and  ExcluslTe  Claims.— His 
works  were  such  as  no  other  man  did  (Jn  15**), 
His  words  shall  outlast  heaven  and  earth  (Mt24'*), 
men  will  be  judged  by  their  relation  to  Him  (Mt 
72s  1082)^  and  by  their  belief  or  unbelief  on  Him 
(Mk  W\  Jn  6^  12«).  He  requires  the  forsaking 
of  eveiything  which  may  prove  a  hindrance  to 
following  Him  (Mt  82*  10",  Mk  \(fi\  Lk  14«). 
Suffering  and  loss  incurred  for  His  Name's  sake 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  Regeneration  (Mt  19®  II), 
even  now  those  who  suffer  for  His  sake  are  blessed 
(Mt  5^®').  He  claims  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Jn  8^2  96  i2«),  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life 
(Jn  14^).  Eternal  life,  spiritual  strength,  and 
growth  can  come  only  from  union  with  Him  and 
feeding  on  Him  (Jn  5«  6"'-  10=»  15*-  »  17«).  He  is 
the  Giver  of  rest  and  peace  (Mt  11*,  Jn  14^).  And 
such  claims  are  endorsed  by  St.  John  (Jn  1^  1  Jn 
6»2)  and  St.  Paul  (Ro  8^,  Ph  4",  1  Ti  1^2). 

ii.  Attributes  belonqino  to  the  Union  of 
THE  TWO  Natures.— 1.  Mediation.— There  is  a 
twofold  Mediatorial  activity  ascribed  to  the  Son 
of  God  which  must  be  distinguished ;  that  pre- 
sented in  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  proceeaing 
from  God  all-creating  and  all-sustaining ;  and  that 
exhibited  in  the  work  of  the  Christ,  leading  back 
to  Crod  and  transforming  the  relation  of  contrast 
into  one  of  union,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.* 
The  former  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  latter 
appears  in  passages  whicu  speak  of  Christ  as 
delivering  us  from  sin  and  Satan  (Jn  12"* ",  He 
2***  ",  1  Jn  3*-  %  as  obtaining  for  us  eternal  life 
( Jn  3****  6*^  Ro  6^  etc. ),  as  procuring  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  U^^^*,  Ac  2»,  Tit 
3*-  •  etc. ),  conferring  Christian  graces  (1  Co  l**-,  Eph 
!*•<  etc.),  and  actmg  as  our  representative  High 
Priest  (He  4^*  7=^'-  etc.).t  The  title  'Mediator' 
{p^ciTTji)  occurs  in  1  Ti  2*,  He  8«  9"  12«*. 

*  See  Martensen,  Chriatian  DogvyUict,  $  180. 
t  Dale,  AUnument,  p.  451. 


2.  SoTerei^ty.— One  object  of  Christ's  coming 
was  to  founa  a  world-wide  imperishable  society, 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of 
Grod.  He  was  foretold  in  prophecy  as  King  (Zee 
9»,  cf.  Mt  21»).  He  Himself  spoke  of  His  Kingdom 
(Mt  13*»  16»,  Lk  22*>)  and  accepted  the  title  from 
PUate,  but  explained  that  it  was  'not  of  this 
world  *  (Jn  18*-  "),  Sat«ui  tempted  Him  to  ante- 
date it  by  a  short  but  sinful  method  (Mt  4^*  % 
He  is  '  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords '  (Rev  19^, 
cf.  11"). 

Dalman  (Warda  0/  JenUj  p.  138  f.)  thinks,  assuming  an 
Aramaic  original,  that  tp  rri  /S«r.  fA*u  or  ainS  would  have  to 
be  rendered  'when  I  am  King,*  etc,  and  Lk  23^  ' as  King ' ;  cf. 
Dn  6»  &rr^  111379^  *in  the  reign  of  Darius.'  On  the  'origi- 
nality'and  'audacity 'of  Christ's  design  to  form  a  world-wide 
kingdom  see  Liddon,  Bamp,  Leet.  iii ;  Ecee  Homo,  eh.  v. 

8.  Conscioainess  of  His  MisBion  was  ever  present 
to  His  mind.  Frequently  He  uses  such  expressions 
as  *  the  Father  that  sent  me'  (Jn  6**  8",  cf.  20»»), 
*  Him  that  sent  me '  ( Jn  7»  12«  16»),  *  I  am  sent ' 
(Mt  15^,  Lk  4*').  There  was  the  sense  of  purpose 
in  His  life,  *  To  this  end  am  I  come  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  *  (Jn  18*^) ; 
it  is  implied  in  the  repeated  use  of  *must'  {Set), 
implying  *  moral  obligation,  especially  that  con- 
straint which  arises  from  Divine  appointment* 
(Grimm-Thayer,  see  Mk  8»,  Lk  24*«  TR,  Jn  3" 
etc.) ;  and  cf.  Lk  9"  *  He  steadfastly  set  {icHfpt^e) 
his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.' 

4.  SinleBsneBS. — While  He  had  the  most  perfect 
appreciation  of  sin  and  holiness,  while  He  pre- 
scnbed  repentance  and  conversion,  rebuking  all 
self-righteousness  and  pride,  He  was  absolutely 
without  any  consciousness  of  sin  or  need  of  re- 
pentance in  Himself.  He  claimed  to  be  free  from 
it  (Jn  14*^) ;  He  challenged  examination  and  con- 
viction (Jn  8^);  He  could  say  at  the  end:  *I 
glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  having  accomplished 
the  work  which  thou  hast  given  me  to  do'  (Jn  17*, 
cf .  Jn  8»  19»,  Mt  3"  17* ;  and  as  to  His  best  disciples, 
Lk  IV°).  The  truth  of  His  claim  was  testified  by 
His  forerunner  (Mt  3'*),  most  intimate  friends  (Jn 
1"),  enemies  (Mk  U^'-),  judges  (Jn  18»,  Mt  27*« 
etc.,  Lk  23*5),  and  betrayer  (Alt  27*)— on  Mk  10" 
see  the  Commentaries.  Christ's  moral  perfection 
is  recognized  everywhere  in  the  Epistles:  'who 
knew  no  sin '  (2  Co  6**) ;  *  who  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth '  (1  P  2").  He  is 
holy  (dyios,  Ac  3",  Rev  3^  ;  Artoj,  He  7*),  righteous 
(SUaios,  1  P  3",  1  Jn  2»),  pure  {&yv6s,  1  Jn  3»),  guile- 
less and  undefiled  (dxaKos,  d/xUnrros,  He  7^) ;  cf. 
He  4",  1  Jn  3»,  1  P  P». 

5.  Olory.— St.  John,  summing  up  his  experience, 
writes :  *  We  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the 
only -begotten  from  the  Father  ( Jn  1'*) ;  here  many 
find  a  reference  to  the  Shekinah  (note  iiridivwrey) 
and  interpret  d6$a  as  the  '  totality  of  the  Divine 
attributes  (cf.  Liddon, BL^ 232) ;  others,  as  'a  glory 
which  corresponded  with  His  filial  relation  to  the 
Father  even  when  He  had  laid  aside  His  divine 


(2  P  1"). 

sense  it  was  laid  asicTe  or  veiled  at  the  Incarnation 
(Jn  17*),  but  Christ  constantly  spoke  of  it  as  re- 
gained by  means  of  His  death  and  resurrection 
(Jn  12»  13«  IV'  *),  cf.  Jn  12"  Ph  3»,  and  Rev  6» 
( *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  to  receive 
the  power  and  riches  .  .  .  and  glory  and  blessing '). 
He  will  come  hereafter  in  His  glory  as  Judge  (Mt 
25»i),  cf.  Mt  19«,  1  P  4" ;  and  m  Epp.  He  is  styled 
*  the  Lord  of  glory '  (1  Co  2^,  Ja  2^). 

6.  Salvation. — His  mission  on  earth  was  'to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost '  (Lk  19",  cf. 
9",  Jn  3",  1  Ti  1").  it  was  implied  in  His  very 
name  (Mt  1-*).  He  is  the  author  {dpxny6s,  He  2*"; 
atrios,  5')  of  salvation.    Twice  only  is  the  full  title 
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*  Saviour  of  tlie  world '  given  ( Jn  4*-,  1  Jn  4",  cf . 
1  Ti  4^%  but  *  Saviour '  is  found  frequently  (Lk  2", 
cf.  2M,  Ac  621  i3.»^  ph  3»  2  P  3»»  etc.).  In  this 
connexion  may  be  noted  the  power  of  forgiving 
sins  which  He  claimed  on  earth  as  Son  of  Man ;  see 
His  words  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  with  the 
comment  of  the  bystanders  (Mt  9^),  and  to  the 
woman  who  was  a  sinner  (Lk  7**),  cf.  Ac  5"  10**. 

7.  Jud^ent. — One  of  the  most  momentous  at- 
tributes is  the  power  of  judging  mankind,  involving 
complete  and  entire  knowledge  of  the  thoughts, 
actions,  and  circumstances  of  all  men  (cf.  1  Co  4'). 
That  such  should  be  His  work  was  foretold  bv 
Jolm  the  Baptist  (Mt  3")  and  asserted  by  Himself 
(Mt  16=^  25»i  etc.,  cf.  Rev  22").  It  is  committed  to 
Him  by  the  Father  (Jn  5^),  because  He  is  a  son  of 
man  (Jn  S^  RVm),  and  His  disciples  should  watch, 
making  supplication  that  they  majT  prevail  ...  to 
stand  before  Him  (Lk  21*).  He  is  *  ordained  by 
God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead '  (Ac  10^, 
cf.  17^^  2  Ti  4^),  and  before  His  judgment-seat  we 
all  must  be  made  manifest  (2  Co  5^^  cf.  Ro  W% 

8.  Supreme  Power. — He  exercised  power  over 
nature  (Jn  2»,  Mt  8»  U^  21i».  Mk  e*"-,  Lk  6«-). 
His  various  miracles  of  healing  showed  His  power 
over  disease.  Sometimes  the  cure  was  accom- 
panied  by  His  touch  (Mt  8»-  ^  20",  Lk  22»») ;  some- 
times the  sufferer  touched  Him  (Mk  ff*,  Lk  6*^) ; 
it  was  wrought  by  a  word  (Mt  12^) ;  or  by  visible 
and  tangible  means  (Jn  ^ '') ;  and  even  at  a  dis- 
tance (Mt8i3,  Mk  7»,  Jn  4»).  Three  instances  of 
power  over  death  are  recorded  (Mk  5*^,  Lk  7", 
Jn  11^);  cf.  Mt  11*.  His  power  also  over  evil 
spirits  was  shown  in  many  cases  and  acknowledged 
by  them  (Mk  1>*  6^  Lk  4»  etc.,  cf.  Ac  10»).  He 
was  the  One  stronger  than  the  strong  man,  Lk 
11^,  cf.  Mt  4*®*  ".  He  excited  astonishment  in  the 
people  (noted  chiefly  in  Mk.  and  Lk.).  It  was 
caused  by  His  teaching  (Mt  7=»,  Mk  1«),  His 
words  of  grace  (Lk  4»,  cf.  Jn  7^  *•),  and  the 
authority  with  which  He  spoke  (Lk  4^^) ;  in  these 
instances  Oav/id^etw  and  iKir\iff<rff€ffdat  are  used. 
The  effects  produced  by  His  miracles  are  ex- 
pressed by  similar  words  of  amazement — Oavfid- 
Ctiy  (Mt  IS^\  Mk  6»  Lk  11",  Jn  7'M;  iicTrX^- 
<r€<rOat  (Mk  7*^,  Lk  9*») ;  Odfi^ot  and  4K0afi^€ur0ai 
(Mk  9",  Lk  4») ;  iKoraaLS  and  i^LffTaaBax  (Mk  2", 
Lk  6»  8») ;  <t>6^oi  (Lk  6»  1^%  Among  the  disciples 
the  same  feelings  were  caused :  *  they  were  sore 
amazed  in  themselves'  (Xfor  i^Urramo,  Mk  6"); 
*bein^  afraid  they  marvelled'  {<t>o^ridirr€t  iOaOfi- 
curoi',  Lk  8®) ;  'they  were  amazed  {(Bafi^ovirro)  and 
astonished  exceedingly '  {i^eirX-^ffaovTo,  Mk  10^  *) ; 
'  they  were  amazed  (idafx^ovvro)  and  afraid '  (^0o/3- 
ovvTo)  on  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  10^). 

9.  Di^ty. — An  attribute  commanding  respect 
and  reverence  is  closely  connected  with  the  above. 
The  Baptist  declared  Christ  to  be  immeasurably 
above  himself  (Jn  1^),  while  Christ  described  him 
as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  because  His  fore- 
runner (Mt  II*-**');  the  disciples  'were  afraid  to 
ask  him '  (Mk  9®,  cf.  Jn  4") ;  those  who  came  to 
arrest  Him  fell  to  the  ground  (Jn  18«,  cf  10»  RV), 
and  Pilate  was  the  more  afraid  hearing  His  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  ( Jn  19^) ;  note  His  silence 
(Mt  26«^-,  Mk  153'-,JL.k  23»).  Other  feelings,  how- 
ever,  than  reverence  for  His  dignity  were  also 
excited,  e.g,  reptUsion  in  the  demoniacs  (Lk  4'') 
and  in  the  Gerasenes  (Mk  6^^) ;  wrath  (Lk  4^) ; 
shame  in  His  adversaries,  Voy  in  the  multitude 
(Lk  13^^) ;  consciousness  of  unworthiness  in  the 
centurion  (Mt  8^),  and  of  sinfulness  in  Petei 
(Lk  5»). 

10.  Restraint  in  the  use  of  Power.— This  attri- 
bute is  strongly  marked.  Christ  never  used  His 
Divine  power  for  His  own  benefit  (Mt  4^*)  nor  for 
destroy mg  life  (on  apparent  exceptions,  Mk  5*^ 
Mt  21^,  see  Comm.).     He  restrained  it  that  the 


Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled  (Mt  26^'),  and  His 
exercise  of  it  was  often  limited  by  want  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  those  present  (Mt  13^). 

iii.  Attributes  belonging  to  Christ's  true 
Human  Nature. — Becoming  truly  man.  He  took 
upon  Him  our  nature  as  the  Fall  had  left  it,  with 
its  limitations,  its  weaknesses,  and  its  ordinary 
feelings  so  far  as  they  are  not  tainted  by  sin. 
He  partook  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  all  thincs 
was  made  like  unto  His  brethren  (He  2^^*  ^^,  cf.  Ro 
8').  He  possessed  a  true  human  will,  but  ever 
subject  to  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  will  (Jn  6^, 
Mt  26») ;  a  human  soul  (^ux4  Mt  26»,  Jn  122^)  and 
a  human  spirit  {jrvedfia,  Mk  2«,  Lk  23*»,  Jn  11»,  1  P 
3"*) ;  He  was  representative  Man  (1  Co  15^) ;  all 
which  is  impliea  in  *  the  Word  became  flesh '  (6 
A6yos  ffdp^  iyivcro,  Jn  1").  The  Permanence  of  His 
Manhood  is  evident  since  He  was  recognized  after 
the  Resurrection  (cf.  Jn  20^)  and  ascended  with 
His  glorified  body  into  Heaven ;  there  He  inter- 
cedes as  our  High  Priest  (He  4^^  etc. ),  and  will  one 
dajr  come  again  in  like  manner  as  He  was  seen  to 
go  into  heaven  (Ac  1"). 

1.  Limitation  of  Power  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  Incarnation  ;  it  is  noted  es|)ecially  by  St  Mark, 
who  has  several  passages  expressing  inability  (oi> 
dOveurOaif  Mk  1^  7^^  and  6^,  which  compare  witn  Mt 
13»). 

2.  Limitation  of  Knowledge  is  distinctly  asserted 
by  Jesus  Himself  on  one  point  (Mt  24*^  RV,  Mk 
13'»,  cf.  Ac  V,  He  10").  In  His  chUdhood  He  grew, 
'  becoming  full  of  wisdom '  {TXrjpojjfjLevoy) ;  He  ad- 
vanced {TpoiKorTf)  in  wisdom  (Lk  2***  *^) ;  the  story 
of  the  iig-tree  implies  that  He  expected  to  find 
fruit  {1j\0€y  €l  dpa  cvfr/faet  tl  iv  aiJrj,  Mk  11").  He 
prayed  as  if  the  future  were  not  clear  (Mt  26^) ; 
He  asked  questions  for  information  (Mt  fiH^,  Mk  G^ 
823.  «7  921^  £k  8»,  Jn  11«),  cf.  Mk  11»- 

8.  Astonishment  and  Bnrprise.— In  two  cases 
only  is  Jesus  said  to  have  marvelled  (^au/id^eiv,  Mk 
6S  Lk  7'),  but  surprise  is  ilnpUed  at  His  parents 
(Lk  2^) ;  at  the  disciples'  slowness  of  faith  and 
understanding  (Mk  4***^  7") ;  at  the  sleep  of  Simon 
(Mk  14^) ;  cf.  Mk  H'*  where  a  very  strong  word 
is  used  of  the  Agony  (iKOafipeiadai,  to  be  '  struck 
with  amazement '). 

4.  Need  of  Prayer  and  Commnnlon  with  the 
Father  is  apparent  from  man^r  passages.  Some- 
times He  continued  all  night  in  prayer  (Lk  6^^). 
It  was  associated  with  great  events  in  His  life  (Lk 
331  gij.  18  9i«.  28^  Jn  1227 .  j^it  2^'||,  cf.  He  6') ;  it  is 

mentioned  after  days  of  busy  labour  (Mt  H'*^,  Mk 
1»,  Lk  6i«).  He  ottered  thanks  also  (Mt  11«,  Jn 
11^).  Jesus  prayed  for  His  disciples  (Lk  2^, 
Jn  17),  and  taught  them  to  pray  (Mt  6»,  Lk  IP), 
but  He  never  gathered  them  to  pray  with  Him. 
Compare  also  Mt  M"*  19^3,  Lk  IP  24*>  etc. 

5.  Temptation  was  a  reality  to  Jesus  (Mt  4^'"  |;), 
Satan  left  Him  only  for  a  season  (Lk  4'^ ;  cf .  Lk 
22®,  Jn  14*>).  It  came  also  from  PeterfMt  16») 
and  His  enemies  (Lk  11");  cf.  Lk  23^  (iv  rots 
T€ipacfj.dis  fJMv) ;  He  was  '  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin '  (x<^/>^s  dfiaprlas,  He  4^^). 

6.  SnfTeilng  came  from  such  temptation  (He 
2") ;  but  the  word  irderxet*'  is  specially  used  of  the 
last  days  of  His  earthly  life.  Thus  the  prophecy 
of  the  Sufiering  Servant  in  Isaiah  was  fulfilled 
(Mk  912,  Lk  24=«- « ;  cf.  el  Tadrrrbi  6  Xpiards,  Ac  26="). 
Peter's  confession  at  Cassarea  Philippi  marked  the 
time  when  Jesus  began  to  emphasize  tliis  side  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  (Mt  16**,  cf.  Mt  4>7).  The 
only  absolute  use  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  occurs 
in  Lk  22".  (See  'Sorrow'  below.)  By  suflfering 
He  learned  the  moral  discipline  of  human  experi- 
ence, He  w€U5  *  made  perfect  *  and  *  learned  obedi- 
ence '  (He  2*°  6*'*),  so  tnat  He  can  be  a  pattern  and 
example  for  Christians  (1  P  2*-^  1  Jn  2«  3»).  He 
exhibited/ai/A  (He  S^-*)  and  trust  (Jn  ll*i'-.  He  2") 
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in  the  highest  forms.  He  is  the  '  author  and  per- 
fecter  {dpxvy^s  Koi  reXet&mJs)  of  our  faith'  (He  12P), 
'the  perfect  example — perfect  in  realization  and 
effect— of  that  faith  which  we  are  to  imitate  trust- 
ing in  Him  *  ( Westcott).  Submission  and  Obedience 
He  showed  to  Mary  and  Joseph  also  (Lk  2*^),  and 
to  His  Heavenly  Father  (Mt  26*») ;  cf.  Ro  5»».  The 
purpose  of  His  life  was  summed  up  in  the  words 
*  to  do  thy  will,  O  God '  (He  10'). 

7.  Liability  to  Human  InfirmitieB.— Jesus  experi- 
enced hunger  (Mt  4»  2P»,  cf.  Jn  4") ;  thirst  (Jn  4' 
19*,  cf.  Mt  27");  weariness  and  pain:  'being 
wearied  {KCKOTiaKdfs)  with  His  journey  He  sat  thus 
(oCtcjs)  by  the  well'  (Jn  4«);  m  the  boat  He  *  fell 
asleep '  {dtptjrryuxre,  Lk  8®) ;  in  the  Garden  there 
appeared  an  angel  strengthening  Him  (iv^rxOup, 
Lk  22*') ;  He  was  unable  to  carry  His  cross  (Mk 
15**),  and  it  would  seem  that  He  Himself  required 
support  (cf.  (ftipowTi.  V.**  with  i^&yown.  vJ^) ;  cf.  2  Co 
13*,  He  4**.  No  sickness  is  mentioned  (the  quot. 
in  Mt  8*^  can  hardly  bear  this  meaning) ;  He  truly 
died,  but  it  was  a  voluntary  death  ( Jn  10"*  ^ ;  and 
note  that  in  no  Gospel  is  the  word  *  died  *  used  of 
His  passing  from  life) ;  cf .  Ro  6'  '  death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him '  (ovKh-i.  KvpieOei),  and  Ac  2**. 

8.  Sorrow.— The  prophecy  was  dmply  fulfilled 
that  the  Messiali  should  be  '  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief.'  Sorrow  was  inevitable  for 
one  who  had  such  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
so  sympathized  with  its  woes  (cf.  Jn  11®-").  It 
came  also  from  *  the  gainsaying '  {drriKoyia)  of  sinners 
(He  12»,  cf.  1  P  2«').  One  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  grief  is  misunderstanding  of  motive  and  action, 
which  He  experienced  in  abundance.  On  one 
occasion  His  relatives  spoke  of  Him  as  'mad' 
(^f^<m7,  Mk  3**) ;  His  enemies  said  He  had  a  demon 
and  was  mad  (Jn  10^),  and  ascribed  His  works  to 
Beelzebub  (Lk  11^).  There  was  disappointment 
also  (Lk  13",  Jn  5«).  The  knowledge  of  what 
was  coming  cast  a  sliadow  on  His  life  (Lk  12**,  Jn 
12"),  it  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  last 
loumey  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  10^);  at  the  Last 
Supper  He  was  troubled  in  spirit  {4Tapdx9v>  Jn  13**) ; 
it  IS  clearly  expressed  in  the  accounts  of  the  Agony 
— Mt  26*^  ijp^To  XinretaOai  Kal  ddrjfioyeiPt  the  latter 
expressing '  utter  loneliness,  desertion,  and  desolate- 
ness'  (Edersheim);  Mk  14**  ifp^aro  ^ic^a/ti/Scur^oi  Kal 
dSrj/xovciv ;  Lk  22^  yevb^ievos  iv  dyuviq.^  and  the 
Bloody  Sweat ;  His  soul  was  rreplKxnroi  ^wf  davdrov 
(Mt  26**) ;  the  strong  word  dir€<rTd<r$rj  *  was  parted ' 
is  used  in  Lk  22^*  as  if  the  separation  itself  caused 

frief ;   and  the  sorrow  culminated  in  the  heart- 
roken   ery  on  the  cross  (Mt  27^).     Cf.   He  6' 
fiera  Kpauyijf  l<rxvpai  Kal  8aKp6(ap. 

9.  Joy. — It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however, 
to  regard  His  whole  life  as  one  of  continuous  over- 
whelming sorrow.*  Our  accounts  deal  almost 
entirely  with  the  last  three  vears,  and  surely 
there  must  have  been  much  real  happiness  in  the 
previous  thirty  years  spent  in  honest  work  amid 
the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Nazareth,  especially 
as  He  was  conscious  of  no  stain  of  guilt  or  failure 
in  4iity,  and  felt  no  remorse.  Even  in  the  Gospels 
we  see  His  pure  appreciation  of  nature  ancl  of 
children's  games.  It  is  once  recorded  that  He 
rejoiced  in  spirit  (:^\Xtd<roTo,  Lk  10**),  and  several 
times  He  used  *joy'  ix^pd  and  xaipw)  of  Himself 
(Jn  1P«  15"  17*»,  cf.  Lk  15«- ").  He  must  have  felt 
joy  in  communion  with  His  Father  (Mt  11**,  Jn 
ll***),  and  in  the  consciousness  of  success  (Lk  10**, 
Jn  16^).  Complaisance  appears  in  His  praise  of 
the  centurion  (Mt  8**)  and  His  words  to  Simon 
(Mt  16") ;  cf.  Mt  21*«,  Lk  19«,  Jn  4^.  So  He  12* 
(*for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  he  endured 
the  cross ').     See  *  Sociability '  (22). 

10.  Humility  and  MeeknesB.— These  were  shown 
in  the  circumstances  of  His  childhood  (Lk  2**-") ; 

*  See  Brooks,  New  Start*  in  Life,  Sermon  on  *  Joy  and  Sorrow.' 


during  His  ministry  He  was  homeless  (Mt  8*),  and 
sometimes  without  money  (Mt  17*',  cf.  Lk  8*).  He 
describes  Himself  as  'meek  and  lowly  of  heart' 
{xpios  Kal  TaT€iv6i,  Mt  11») ;  cf.  Jn  1»,  2  Co  10*  («td 
riji  trpq.hmjfroi  Kal  iirieuceias  rov  Xpurrov).  'Though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor* 
{4TTu)X€vae,  2  Co  8*) ;  He  'emptied  himself  {iavrdp 
iKivuxrc,  Ph  2^  see  whole  passage).  His  life  was 
one  of  unselfish  ministry  to  others  (Mt  20*®,  Jn 
13*'-,  Lk  22*7-  6* ;  cf.  23*8  and  the  first  three  *  Words 
on  the  Cross').  He  'nleased  not  himself  (Ro  15*), 
and  *  He  gave  himseli  up  for  us'  (Eph  5*). 

11.  Patience  and  LongsnifeFliig  are  seen  in 
Lk  9»  23",  Jn  18**-**;  He  left  us  the  example  of 
His  patience  (IP  2«>**,  He  12**);  cf.  2  Th  3^ 
(Lightfoot's  Notes  on  Epp.  of  St,  Paul,  in  loc.)  and 
1  Ti  1*«. 

12.  CompasBion. — His  compassion  ((nrXayxi'^i^effSat) 
is  often  noticed ;  it  led  Him  to  send  out  the  Twelve 
(Mt  9*«),  to  heal  the  sick  (Mt  14*^),  to  feed  the  4000 
(Mt  15«),  to  give  sight  to  the  blind  (Mt  20»*),  to 
touch  the  leper  (Mk  1**),  to  teach  (Mk  6"),  and  to 
restore  the  widow's  son  (Lk  7**).  Cf.  also  Lk  1™, 
Mk  8^,  Ph  1*.  In  AV  '  compassion '  stands  also  for 
iXeeuf  (Mk  5*')  and  fierpKnraSeiv  (He  6*).  His  mercy 
is  appealed  to  (iXeeTv)  by  the  Canaanite  woman 
(Mt  15**),  Bartimoeus  (Mk  10*'),  and  the  ten  lepers 
(Lk  17**).  He  is  a  High  Priest  who  can  be  '  touched 
with  the  feeling  {ffvfiTa&rj<rai)  of  our  infirmities '  (He 
4*6) ;  cf.  Mt  8*7. 

18.  Tender  ThooghtftilnesB  appears  in  Mt  17^ 
28*<»,  Mk  6**- «  Jn  ^(RV)  18«  20**.  Cf.  the  story 
of  Jairus'  daughter,  Mk  S^  *«•  **• «  (on  Mk  7*"-,  see 
Comm.). 

14.  Pity. — In  the  story  of  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  mingled  pity  and  anger  appear 
{avWvwoii/jLeyost  Mk  3*).  Twice  He  is  recorded  to 
have  sighed  {iaripa^c,  Mk  7**;  dvaarepd^s  rf 
rpei^fiari,  8^*).  Twice  He  wept  for  others  (^irXowr«', 
Lk  19**;  48dKpv<r€P,  Jn  11*;  cf.  He  5^  under 
'  Sorrow '  above).  He  was  accustomed  to  give  alms 
to  the  poor  ( Jn  12»  13*»).    Cf.  Lk  13»*  22«*. 

15.  LoTe. — He  showed  His  aifection  for  little 
children,  taking  them  up  in  His  arms  (Mk  9*^  10*', 
cf.  Mt  21**) ;  TOholding  the  richyounc  ruler.  He 
loved  him  (irfdinf<r€v,  Mk  10**) ;  ne  called  the  dis- 
ciples His  friends  (0(Xoi,  Lk  12*,  Jn  15**-  **),  whom 
He  loved  {-fiydrriirep)  unto  the  end  (Jn  13*,  cf.  13** 
15''  **).  Even  in  this  select  circle  there  was  one  of 
whom  it  was  specially  said  'Jesus  loved  him' 
{tfdTa,  Jn  19**  2V'*^;  ^0/Xei,  Jn  20*).  He  also 
loved  (^0/Xet)  Lazarus  (Jn  11*-*),  and,  with  a  sig- 
nificant change  of  word  {-fiydra,  Jn  11'),  Martha 
and  Mary.  There  are  many  reflf.  in  Epp.  to  His 
love  for  His  people  and  the  Church  ;  cf .  Eph  5**  **, 
Ro  8»,  2  Co  5»*,  it  'passeth  knowledge'  (Eph  3**), 
from  it  true  love  may  be  lesumed  (1  Jn  3*'  RV). 

16.  Conrage  and  FirmneBB  appear  under  various 
circumstances  in  Mt  8*»,  Mk  4»-«  10**,  Lk  4*',  Jn 
11"- 18**'  19**.  His  independence  was  well  expressed 
by  His  questioners  (Mt  22**). 

17.  Fear  in  any  unworthy  sense  {<p6^os)  is  not 
attributed  to  Him.  In  He  5^  it  is  said  that  He  was 
'heard  for  His  ^odly  fear'  (ei^Xd/Seta).  Westcott 
takes  the  word  in  'its  noblest  sense,'  so  Alford 
'  reverent  submission '  (see  nof^) ;  but  Grimm- 
Thayer  prefers  to  render  as '  fear,  anxiety,  dread ' ; 
'  by  using  this  more  select  word,  the  writer,  skilled 
as  he  was  in  the  Greek  tongue,  speaks  more  rever- 
ently of  the  Son  of  God  thcui  if  he  had  used  ^/9os.' 
Caution,  however,  is  often  noted ;  cf.  His  with- 
drawals before  opposition  (Mk  3^  7**,  Jn  7*  11**), 
also  Jn  6*^  and  the  directions  about  the  place  of 
the  Last  Supper  (Lk  22*®). 

18.  Desire  {inOvfjUa,  see  art.  Desire)  is  once 
used  of  Himself  (Lk  2^*'),  and  a  longing  for  sj/m- 
path/  is  apparent  in  His  bringing  of  the  three  into 
the  Garden  and  His  returning  to  them  between 
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His  prayers  (Mt  2(i^');  'in  nidpiia  tentatiombnB 
javat  Bolitado,  Bed  tamen  ut  in  propinquo  sint 
ftn.ici'(BenEcl). 

IB.  Tliat  lie  felt  itaMne  ftt  hearing  a  foiU  ntory 
seemH  a  fair  inference  from  .In  8"-  {see  Ei:ee  Eomo, 
ch.  ix.  end).  He  Hiniself  says,  '\VhoHoereT  shall 
be  aeliamcd  of  ine  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  be  a«ljamed'  iiraurxi"^^"'^^,  I-k 
S") :  cf.  He  12'. 

20>  iagm  and  Indign&tioa  He  often  slion-ed, 
tlioufjh  6py/i  is  attribnt^  to  Him  in  only  one 
pnssatie  in  the  GoB|)els  (Mk  3' ;  ef.  ipyfi  toS  'Aprlov, 
llev  6'").  He  was  'moved  with  indignation'  at 
the  action  of  tlie  disciples  {^yaritr<jat,  Mk  10"); 
jKMtsibty  this  should  also  b«  the  translation  of 
ifLPpiiiaiSai  in  Jn  U*^"  (RVm),  on  which  see 
notes  of  Westcott  and  Godet.  The  same  word 
i  rendered   'strictly  charce'   (' threatenins'ly   to 

■  in,'  Grimm-Thayer)  in  Sit  B",  Mk  1".    His  re- 

...38  i/xiT^r)  are  noteil  (Mt  8»,  Mk  l",  I,k  4»). 
tf.  also  Mk  5"  11",  Jn  2",  Mt  21".  Sometimes  he 
used  Irony  and  Sarcatm:  Lk  5",  Mk  T*  (loXui 
idtTiiTt):  tfc  13"  ('that  fox');  Lk  16="  ('and  was 
buried' r a  Bobliine  irony,'  Trench]).  Hypocrisy 
excited  His  deepest  abhorrence.  Cf.  the  Woes  on 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Mt  SS"'-  II ending  'ye 
serpents,  ye  offBpring  of  vipers' ;  also  Mt  12" 

21.  AttracUTenetB  app^rs  in  the  readiness  of 
many  whom  He  called  to  forsake  all  and  follow 
Him.  The  common  people  'heard  him  gladly' 
<Mk  12",  cf.  Lk  19",  Jn  12") ;  poblicans  and  out- 
casts were  draun  to  the  '  friend  of  publicans  and 
ninners'  (Mk  2",  Lk  7"  !&>] ;  two  members  at  least 
of  the  Sanhfdrin  became  His  distiplea  (Jn  19*") ; 
find  He  foretold  how  by  Hia  Crucihxion  and  KeHur- 
rection  this  attractiveness  would  attain  universal 
away  (Jn  12").     See  art,  ArrRACTiON. 

22.  Sociability.— In  this  respect  Jeans  present«d 
n  marked  contrast  to  the  Baptist,  which  waa  coiii- 
iiiented  npon  (LkT"'*'),  Heaccepted  invitations 
from  Pharisees  (Lk  7"  11"  14')  anJfrom  Publicans 
4.Mt  0'°,  cf.  Lk  19"  ).  In  the  home  at  Bethany;  He 
Was  a  welcome  (juest  (Lk  10").  His  first  'sign' 
was  wrought  at  a  marriage  feast  (Jn  2'),  and  mnch 
of  His  parabolic  t^athing  was  suggested  by  feasts 
and  the  incidenta  of  ordinary  life ;  cf.  MtS2i25'- ", 
Lk  14'"  19". 

23.  His  C&thollolty  is  to  be  noted  finally. 
Thougli  a  Jew  on  the  human  side,  yet  He  rose 
entirely  above  all  merely  national  limits.  'He 
can  be  equally  claimed  by  noth  sexes,  by  all  classes, 
Tjy  all  men  uf^all  nations.'  *  Even  in  His  earthly 
ministry,  though  necessarily  confined  to  His  own 
nation  (Mt  15"),  His  sympathy  went  beyond  these 
bounds;  cf.  Mt  8''-  lEF"-,  Lk  10"'-  17",  Jn  J"." 
10'*  I2*'-*'.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
'  they  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
from  the  north  and  south'  (Lk  13**);  cf.  Mk  I3'° 
and  His  last  command,  Mt  2S".  So  each  race  of 
men  as  it  ia  gathered  into  the  Cliureb  finds  in  Him 
its  tnie  idea). 

We  have  thus  presented  to  as  a  Person  in  whom 
Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  joined 
■with  the  highest  and  holiest  type  of  manhood. 
The  portrait  is  'such  as  no  human  being  could 
Iiave  invented.  .  .  .  We  could  not  portray  such  an 
image  withoat  some  features  which  would  betray 
Iheirorif^,  being  introduced  by  our  limited,  erring, 
sinful  mmds.  .  ,  .  And  least  of  all  conid  Jews  have 
(lone  so ;  for  this  was  not  by  any  means  the  ideal 
of  their  minds'  (Luthardt,  Fundatacntal  Tntht 
of  ChrUtiiiniei/,'2S5l.,  and  notec).  See  also  artt 
on  DiViNITV  and  HUMANITV  OF  ClUtlST,  and  on 
Uames  asd  Titles. 
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grandson  of  Julia  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caisar, 
grand-nephew  of  the  Dictator  and  ultimately  his 
iulopt«d  son  and  heir.  He  was  bom  23rd  Sejit. 
U.C.  63,  not  far  froui  the  '  House'  on  the  Palatine 
afterwarda  built  for  him;  declared  Emperor  B.C.  29; 
honoured  with  tlie  title  of  '  Augustus '  B.C.  27 ;  died 
IQth  Aug.  A.u.  14  at  Nola,  when  he  had  almost 
reached  tlie  age  of  77. 

If  we  take  n.C.  6  as  the  corrected  date  for  the 
birth  of  Jeaus,  we  find  that  Augustus  was  then  in 
bis  63th  year,  had  already  been  Emperor  23  yeara, 
and  had  before  him  20  more.  Though  his  reign 
thus  Tuna  parallel  with  the  Christian  era  for  20 
years,  there  is  but  a  single  allusion  to  him  in  the 
Gospel  history  (Lk  2').  In  the  NT  writinga  there 
are  but  three  other  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
name  Augustus.  Of  these  one  only  (Ac  27')  can 
be  held  as  possibly  pointing  to  him,  the  other  two 
(Ao  2ff"  and  25=»)  mean  the  reigning  Cssar  (RV 
'Emperor'),  in  both  cases  Nero.  Even  that  soli- 
tary allusion  to  Ca-aar  Augustus  might  have  had 
no  place  in  the  Gospel  record,  had  it  not  been  St. 
Luke's  aim  to  '  trace  the  course  of  all  things 
accurately  from  the  first.'  In  'drawing  up  his 
narrative'  he  makes  it  evident  that  Nazareth,  not 
Bethlehem,  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
that  the  '  enrolment,'  originating  in  a  decree  of 
Ca.'sar  Augustus,  was  tlie  occasion  of  tlie  journey 
from  Nazareth  within  a  little  time  of  the  expecteU 
birth.  The  Syrian  governor  is  named  with  the 
view  of  fi.ving  the  date,  as  was  the  cuatom  in  those 
days.  TlieophiluB,  as  a  Roman  olBcial,  would  have 
access  to  the  list  of  provincial  governors,  and  must 
have  at  once  understood  the  exact  period  meant. 
Thus  Augustus'  contact  with  Jesus,  bo  far  as 
Scripture  deals  with  it,  begins  and  ends  with  Lk2'. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  there  is  no  further 
reference  in  the  20  years  of  contemiioraneous 
hutory  that  followed.  The  birth  of  Jesus  took 
place  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Empire  and  in  an 
insignificant  t«wn  of  Judah.  The  first  30  years 
of  Ilia  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  were  spent  in  the  obacure,  even  despised, 
Nazareth.  Among  His  townsmen  He  was  known 
only  as  the  carpenter  (Mk  fl'),  or  the  carpenter's 
»on  (Mt  13"*).  'Though  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  «'ilh  the  inquiry  as  to  the  birth 
of  'the  King  of  the  Jews,'  'troubled  Herod'  and 
'all  Jerusalem  with  him'(Mt2*),  the  commotion 
caused  by  their  advent  soon  passed  with  the 
tyrant's  death  in  B.C.  4.  Even  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  '  from  two  years  old  and  under '  in 
Bethlehem  may  never  have  been  heard  of  in  the 
[ULlace  of  Augustus,  or,  if  heard  of,  would  have 
made  very  little  impression,  owing  to  the  many 
acts  of  cruelty  that  had  marked  Herod's  reign. 
It  was  about  this  very  time  that  Augustus  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  ■  better  to  be 
Herod's  sow  than  his  sou '  (Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  4). 

For  Bb.  Luhc,  with  hli  iHifr  outlook  u  a  outturrd  Orcfk 
n'ritlng  to  ■  Ronuui  ollldil,  it  wu  quite  nulunl  to  ulie  ■ 
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il'tewrda  with  thii,  not  the  finC  unUer  QaiMnlua,  buC  Ltae 
a  kH™.  For  those  lo  whom  81-  Luke  wrote  the  decree 
emonble  u -the  tint' IhitUIectwl  the  Jawi.  Other  ec 
enti  nor  hftve  taken  plKn  belon  It  uiuler  Aurtutua.  u 
view  by  tba  Emperor  hlnueU  In  the  cdebrated  Montuaen 
ban.  but  there  [■  no  contimdlctfnn  between  i 
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nBUS  taken  by  Augustus,  end  tho  other  uat 
'IHUB,'  when  tho  daturbanoes  took  pl&ca  Ln 
were  ijaeOed  by  Quitinlm.    There  Is  thus  a 


fnincide  with  the  cnrreuted  dstc  tor  the  birth  of  Jeiua,  nmy  ba 
■ccvunled  for  bytbeetnlDHl  rslatiansviiiiitlng  about  the  time 
between  Auguatus  and  Herod,  and  alBO  between  llerod  anil  hie 

under  the  Empire,  It  is  easy  to  coooeive  that  time  was  needed 
Xo  overcome  Jewish  icruplefl. 

The  real  diSculty,  however,  u  to  Uita  alleged  cendia  under 
Quirinlui  lies  in  reooncUIng  St.  Luke's  teaUmony  with  the  lacCa 
d)  eecolar  hiatot;.  TlHByrUngovsmonlnths  period  of  B.a  9-4 
■n  givtd  by  Bchdrer  a*  O.  Bentlua  SaCuminni  (ld.  9-9)  and 
P.Quinli]iaaVanu(B.a.0-4X  AaB.C.  4  ia  the  generally  acoeptAd 
Tear  of  Herod's  death,  Uie  poaalbllity  of  a  goveroonhip  of 
Oulrinlua  at  the  lime  ot  the  executjon  of  the  decree  ot  Ciesar 
Aitffuatna  is  thereby  excluded.    Man)    -•-      -        • 
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nowadmillfd  to  Iw  ao  slning,  thai  fiomniKn 

^ _  .'ully  accepted  it.    The  only  question  thni 

remains  ia  as  to  where  we  are  to  place  it.    fmportojil  help 
towards  the  iolution  of  it  has  been  found  In  thB  iiacHotion 
fUseovured  at  'Hvoll  In  ITU 
Uuseum  of  Chriativi  Antiqui 

Elolu  of  a  Roman  oDlaia!,  with  the  hoDoun  awa 
letimeof  Aueuetus.  Wlille  no  name  has  been  nre 
•re  told  that  he  was  ptoconsul  in  Asia,  and  that  oe  twii^e 
Ifot'emed  Syria  and  Phsiilda.  ^a  only  one,  known  tons,  who 
■atiafles  these  eemlltionB  ia  Quirinlui.  Where  then,  in  the 
tnlsrvil  Immediately  before  the  birth  of  Jeaua  in  a.a.  e  or  U 

the  one  or  the  other.  If  we  can  find  proola  in 
louble  'hesemony'  In  proiinclal  government,  we 
that  only  then  can  the  aolution  tie.  In  the 
;phus  we  have  a  singular  conllnnatlon  of  this  two- 
ihip.  A  Volumnlua  la  named  In  relation  to  Sentlua 
>  'the  hevemon  of  Ciwar'  (aebiirer.  HJP  i.  1. 
rinlua  have  been  the  mUltitry 
gutriuui-,  wiiiAK  tMLuruiiiua  itas  the  civll  administrator  f  In 
rlew  of  the  progrev  of  disoovcry  in  frcent  years,  DuLy  we  not 
hope  that  some  additional  fragmeot  of  the  Tiburtlne  Inscription 
will  l-olound,  and  definitely  Boltlothe  much  debated  question  as 
to  the  hialoiical  Dcouracy  of  St.  Luke  ?    Bee  uL  OEtiiL's. 

Thoush  secular  history  from  D.c.  6  to  a.d.  14 
fumisliea  xm  with  no  truce  of  any  iuQuence  iiaving 
^leen  exerted  by  Aii;ni-''tuH  on  Jeans  or  by  Jesua  on 
Augustus,  we  aro  able  to  trace,  in  the  remarkable 
career  of  Anguatun,  a  tiingular  preparation  for  the 
Chrialian  era.  In  Dothing  ia  this  more  mnnifeat 
than  in  liis  unification  of  the  Empire.  When 
Augustus  finally  defeated  Antony  at  Alexandria 
in  B.C.  31,  he  was  the  oae  ruler  left  in  the  whole 
Koman  woild.  The  only  adverse  inHuence  with 
which  he  had  thereafter  to  contend  was  found 
among  the  heads  of  the  old  families  in  the  Roman 
Senate.  In  the  course  of  the  next  10  or  12  years 
he  BO  skilfully  guided  the  atlairs  of  the  State,  that 
he  was  clotlied  with  every  attribute  of  aupremaey 
which  it  seemed  possible  for  the  State  to  bestow. 

•  It  Is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Imperf.  may  point,  not  to  n 
for  BOOM  time  (cl.  Winer,  Bram.  iif  JTT  SriMt  JEog,  tr.J*,  p.  3as)! 
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The  title  of  'PrincepsSenatus'woareviTed  in  D.C. 
2fl,  and  had  new  signilieanco  given  to  it.  In  B.C.  27 
the  Senate  conferred  upon  nini  the  proconsular 
imperium  for  10  years.  This  put  into  hia  hands  an 
nJl  but  absolute  military  power  throughout  the 
empire.  At  this  same  time  tie  received  the  title  of 
'  AngustuB,'  a  name  liaving  to  do  with  the  science 
of  augury  [or  from  augeo,  as  an-gnstus  from 
^  odfinQBeatinc  something  akin  to  religious 
Thongli  even  then  he  wished  nim- 
considered  as  having  a  primacy  only 
3  power  Imtli  of 
mlly  the  master 
oi  Lue  ±\ojiiaa  woriu.  nor  was  lie  content  with 
this.  The 'rifrunKt'd  ro/ci(iu  was  granted  to  him 
in  a  sense  more  extended  than  ever  before.  While 
he  appeared  to  assume  it  year  by  year,  it  really 
became  his  for  life,  and  was  the  symbol  of  his 
sovereign  authority,  being  used  to  mark  the  years 
ot  hia  reign.  In  B.C.  23  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  State  had  definitely  and  penuanently  pa-'ised 
into  hia  hands.  When  the  Christian  era  dawned, 
Augustus  had  for  17  years  exercised  a  dominion  un- 
rivaled in  itn  nature  and  extent,  entitling  it  to  be 
spoken  of  asovcr  'the  whole  world,'  Andjet  there 
was  no  one  in  his  da^  tliat  felt  so  much  the  need 
of  limiting  the  extension  of  the  Empire.  Among 
hia  last  iustrualions  there  was  one  enjoining  his 
Buocessors  not  to  eeek  enlargement,  as  it  only  mode 
the  work  of  guarding  the  frontiers  more  difRcult. 
One  of  his  greatest  anxieties  during  his  later  years, 
owing  to  the  deoths  of  Marcellna,  Agrippa,  Lucius, 
and  Uaius,  had  to  do  with  the  succession  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  While  the  Christian  era  iiad 
not  yet  reached  its  first  decade,  he  hod  only 
Tiberius,  liia  st^p-son,  to  look  to  oh  his  successor. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  Augustus  had  given 
himself  to  the  development  of  a  complete  system 
of  rottd-aupervision  for  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  celebrated  pillar  of  gilded  bronze,  the  '  Milli- 
arium  Aureum,  of  which  but  a  fragment  of  the 
marble  base  can  be  seen  to-day  near  the  ascent  of 
the  Capitol,  was  set  up  by  Augustus  on  'his  com- 
pletion of  the  great  survey  and  census  of  ths 
Roman  world'  (Lunciani).  On  it  were  marked 
the  distances  of  all  tlie  principal  places  along  the 
main  roods  from  the  city  gates.  Where  these 
roads  led,  civil  government  was  found  established, 
with  a  representative  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Senate, 
and  with  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  jns" 
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revenues  from  the  Imperial  provinces  flowed  into  the  Emperor's 
Jlteu$,  and  out  of  it  were  taken  Uie  enormous  sums  spent 
on  the  great  military  roads,  which  became  the  highways  for 
Christianity.  To  the  Senate,  Augustus  granted  tne  right  of 
minting  copper  only,  reserving  gold  uid  suver  for  ^e  Imperial 
treasury.  As  the  result  of  these  and  other  measures  the  Em- 
pire  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity.  Augustus  also  bestowed  great 
care  on  the  selection  of  h»  legates,  aoeely  watched  over  their 
administration,  and  made  it  all  but  impossible  for  a  corrupt 
governor  to  escape  swift  punishment.  To  this  in  great  measure 
the  Empire  owea  its  popularity  in  Augustas'  tmie. 

There  was  another  remarkable  preparation  for 
the  world-census  in  the  ordnance  survey  initiated 
by  Julius  Csesar,  and  completed  only  after  25  years 
of  labour  on  the  part  of  four  of  the  greatest  sur- 
veyors of  the  age.  The  main  object  of  it,  no 
doubt,  was  the  toxation  of  land,  the  most  profit- 
able source  of  revenue  under  the  Empire.  Thus  a 
completely  organized  and  a  world-wide  Empire,  in 
absolute  denendence  upon  its  supreme  ruler  in 
Kome,  had  oecome  an  accomplished  fact  ere  the 
Christian  era  had  dawned. 

As  this  new  era  approached,  signs  were  multi- 
plying of  a  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  ruler 
and  ruled,  though  it  is  scarcely  true  that  the  actual 
year  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  was  distinguished 
oy  the  prevalence  of  universal  peace.  To  the  im- 
mediately preceding  period,  B.C.  13-9,  belongs  the 
famous  '  Altar  of  Peace,'  whose  actual  site  has 
been  laid  bare  within  very  recent  years  (1903- 
1904)  under  the  Via  in  Lucina,  a  little  way  off 
from  the  Corso,  the  old  Flaminian  Way.  The 
very  same  year  in  which  Augustus  became  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  owing  to  the  death  of  his  former 
co-triumvir  Lepidus,  the  Senate  decreed  the  erec- 
tion of  an  '  Altar  of  Peace,'  which  at  first  was  to 
have  been  set  up  in  the  Senate-house,  but  was 
afterwards  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  Campus 
Martins.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs  was  the  closing  of  the  temple 
of  Janus.  Horace,  writing  in  B.C.  13  {Ejop,  II.  i. 
255  and  Odes  iv,  xv.  9),  speaks  of  the  closm^  as  a 
recent  occurrence.  Twice  before  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  in  B.C.  29  and  B.C.  25,  this  temple  had 
been  closed  {Mon,  Anc.  13),  *  when  peace  throughout 
the  whole  dominions  of  the  Roman  people  by  land 
and  sea  Iiad  been  obtained  by  victories,  and  '  only 
twice  before  his  birth  since  the  foundation  of  the 
city,'  in  all  five  times  up  to  the  Christian  erct. 
Tlie  Gades  (Cadiz)  inscription  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  B.C.  13  as  the  date  of  the  third 
dotting  of  the  temple  of  Janus  in  Augustus'  time. 

The  monument  entitled  the  '  Ara  Pads  August! '  is  of  unusual 
proportions  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Within  the  walls  of 
a  massive  marble  screen  there  was  placed  the  altar  on  an  ele- 
vated base,  pyramidal,  and  having  marble  steps  leadin^f  up  to 
it  The  screen  was  splendidly  decorated  boUi  within  and 
without  with  sculptures  in  high  relief.  The  outer  side  of  the 
screen  had  two  distinct  bands  of  ornamentation :  the  lower 
floral,  the  upper  a  procession  with  figures,  many  of  which  might 
have  been  actual  portraits.  The  best  known  of  these  proces- 
sional reliefs  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uflizi  at 
Florence,  one  is  in  the  Cortile  Bdvedere  of  the  Vatican,  and  one 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

The  altar  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  Peace,  but  it 
was  a  peace  after  many  and  bloody  victories,  re- 
minding us  of  the  saymg,  'where  they  make  a 
desert  tney  call  it  peace '  (Tac.  Agricola,  30),  and  it 
was  also  a  peace  that  was  not  to  last  Yet  there 
the  altar  stood  on  the  field  of  Mars,  as  the  reign  of 
the  '  Prince  of  Peace '  was  ushered  in,  and  became 
for  ages  thereafter  a  witness  to  the  Pax  Romana  of 
the  Augustan  age.  Far  more  of  it  remains  to  the 
present  time  than  of  the  triple  arch  of  Augustus 
set  up  in  celebration  of  his  victories,  of  which 
only  tne  bare  foundations  can  be  seen  between  the 
temple  of  Julius  and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

The  energies  of  Augustus  found  scope  for  them- 
selves in  other  lines,  and  all  with  the  object  of 
building  up  his  world-wide  Empire  that  he  meant 
to  last  m  the  ages  to  come.    At  tiie  beginning  of 
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his  reign  he  put  his  hand  to  the  restoration  of  the 
State  religion.  In  B.c.  28  he  claims  to  have  '  re- 
paired 82  temples  of  the  gods'  {Mon.  Anc.  20), 
earning  for  himself  the  title  given  him  by  Livy 
{HUt.  IV.  XX.  7),  *the  builder  or  restorer  of  all 
the  temples.'  The  sacred  images,  we  are  told, 
had  become  actually  'foul  with  smoke'  or  were 
'mouldering  with  mildew.'  The  ancestral  reli« 
gion  was  d^id,  belief  in  the  gods  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared. Nor  was  it  only  tne  repair  of  edifices 
for  religious  worship  that  he  took  m  hand ;  from 
him  the  sacred  collies  and  brotherhoods  received 
a  new  impulse  by  his  becoming  a  member  himself 
of  one  and  all  of  them.  Through  him  their  en- 
dowments were  greatly  increased.  With  great  cere- 
mony was  observed  tne  centenary  of  the  city,  for 
whicn  Horace  prepared  his  well-Wnown  ode,  as  the 
inscription  found  in  the  Tiber  in  1871  so  strikingly 
confirms  ('carmen  composuit  Q.  Horatius  Flac- 
cus').  The  worship  of  the  Lares  was  restored. 
At  crossways  and  street  comers  three  hundred 
small  shrines  were  set  up,  whose  altars  were 
adorned  twice  a  year  with  flowers.  One  of  the 
latest  discoveries  is  that  of  a  shrine  of  the  Lares 
Publici  in  front  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  on  the 
branch  of  the  Via  Sacra  leading  up  to  the  Pala- 
tine by  the  old  Mugonian  Gate.  New  temples 
were  erected,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
Apollo  behind  his  own  'Domus.'  A  new  spirit 
also  was  infused  into  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  old  worship,  to  which  the  writings  of  Virgil 
contributed  in  a  special  degree. 

The  hardest  tasK  yet  remained  in  the  social  and 
moral  reformation  of  his  people.  As  early  a» 
B.C.  25  we  find  Horace  {Od.  in.  vi.),  in  this  reflect- 
ing probably  the  opinion  of  his  master,  aflirming 
the  necessity  of  '  a  reformation  of  morals  as  well  as 
a  restoration  of  temples  and  a  revival  of  religion.' 
In  a  later  ode  (xxiv.)  he  promises  immortality  to 
the  statesman  who  shall  bring  back  the  morality 
of  the  olden  time.  The  action  taken  by  Augustus 
about  that  time  was  eflective,  temporarily  at  least, 
for  his  praises  were  celebrated  as  '  one  w'ho  by  his 
presence  had  cleansed  the  family  from  its  foul 
stains,  had  curbed  the  licence  of  the  age,  and 
recalled  the  old  morality.'  The  text  of  his  laws 
enacted  for  this  purpose  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  but  their  date  may  be  taken  as  from  B.C.  18  to 
17,  or  about  12  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  own  example,  unfortunately,  did  not  enable 
him  to  take  up  a  very  high  position  on  the  subject 
of  marriage.  He  haa  put  away  Scribonia  in  order 
to  marry  Livia,  whom  he  took  from  her  husband 
Tiberius  Nero.  Again  and  again  he  interposed  to 
dissolve  existing  marriages,  when  his  policy  as  to 
the  succession  required  it.  High  motives,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  his  legislation  on 
marriage.  Nothing  could  have  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  impotence  of  such  le^lation  than  the 
openly  scandalous  character  of  his  daughter  Julia. 
In  B.C.  2,  the  very  year  when  he  was  hailed  by  the 
Senate  as  the  father  of  his  country,  he  became 
aware  of  what  had  long  been  in  everyone's  know- 
ledge. So  keenly  did  ne  feel  the  scandal  that  he 
shunned  society  for  a  time,  and  even  absented 
himself  from  the  city.  His  only  remedy  was  her 
banishment  to  Pandataria.  Never  afterwards  waa 
she  allowed  to  set  foot  in  Rome.  Nor  did  she  see 
again  the  face  of  her  father,  whom  she  outlived 
only  by  a  few  short  weeks.  There  were  not 
wanting  schools  of  philosophy  that  vied  with  each 
other  in  leading  men  to  virtue.  Greek  philosophers 
of  note  were  welcomed  to  the  halls  of  the  '  Domus 
Augusti.'  But  no  system  of  morals  or  philosophy 
had  yet  appeared  that  could  show  the  way  of 
attaining  to  the  Divine  likeness  by  the  bestowal 
of  a  new  nature,  until  Christianity  came  upon  the 
scene. 
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The  same  nioulding  hand  tliat  built  up  tlie 
Empire  con  be  traced  in  the  nioiliticatbii  through 
which  Ci£sar-  worBliip  passed  under  Au^^nstus. 
The  deification  of  Jaliu>>  by  the  Senate  in  B.C.  42 
waa  only  what  ivas  to  be  expectad.  The  decree 
ran :  '  To  the  Gcniua  of  the  divine  Jntius,  father 
of  bia  country,   whom    the    Senate    and  Roman 

rile  pltMied  among  the  number  of  the  gods.' 
tiie  very  heart  of  the  Roman  Fomm,  from 
B.C.  29,  there  was  to  be  seen,  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, a  most  beautiful  marble  temple  proclaiming 
the  deification  of  the  great  Juiius.  Angustna 
never  allowed  such  worship  of  himself  durinR  his 
lifetime  as  had  been  the  cane  with  Julias.  From 
the  earliest  j^riod  of  liis  reign  there  is  evidence 
tliat  he  allowed  it  in  the  provinces,  but  only  in 
conjunction  with  '  Rome.'  and  the  formnla  en- 
joined for  all  that  were  not  Roman  citizens  was 
'Rome  and  Augustus.'  In  the  case  of  eitizena  the 
one  name  allowed,  along  with  Rome,  waa  that  of 
'the  divine  Julius.'  For  his  Roman  subjects  he 
would  Ih!  neither  'rex'  nor  'divus,'  but  outside 
the  favoured  circle  of  Roman  citizenship  lie  had 
leis  scruple  in  receiving  for  himself  a  shore  of 
divine  honour,  believing  that  it  formed  the  binding 
link  that  was  needed  to  knit  all  the  parts  of  hia 
wide  Empire  into  one  great  unity. 

ID  the  iwrDiuiHicii  of  this  '  cult '  In  the  pnninca,  under 
■■ '-,■  lh«*£.tm.ma«ure 


OiB  Joint  llUe  of  '  Rome  uid  AuguMug,'  Ihf 
ot  uncErtoinCy,  Dr.  Linduy  twTleva  Che  I 
{•  ia  tuTonr  at  '  Bamc '  hiiing  been  kit  out 

tErEtirae.    InLhatcase  'Aujruitui'  n^^ifled    ^ .  ,_ 

the  Emperor,  but  the  Bymbol  of  tha  deiflcatJon  of  the  Roman 
Statft  poraonlfled  in  Ltj  ruler.'  Certainly  that  might  have 
aduilrably  Hrvcd  lo  eitabliih  his  Bt«to  policy,  and  make  him 
helieve  lint  ha  had  accomp]l>h«i  lUl  Oint  huntto  inpenuit/ 

On  hia  death  in  A.I>.  14  n  modilicntion  necessarily 
canto,  when  the  Senate  decreed  that  thereafter  he 
ahoald  be  known  as  '  Divas  AugmtUH.' 

The  priesthood  of  this  Imperial  'colt'  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  one  representing  the 
State  religion  in  a  province,  and  the  other  having 
charge  of  religious  ceremonies  in  the  cities.  The 
provincial  priesta  were  responsible  ontjr  to  the  Em- 
peror as  Pontifex  Maxinioa,  and  had,  in  the  West 
at  least,  jurisdiction  over  the  municipal  priests. 
The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  development  of 
a  full  hierarchical  system,  which  liecaine  afterwards 
the  model  for  the  Roman  Church,  with  its  Pontifex 
Maximus  in  Rome,  its  Metropolitans  in  each  pro- 
vince,  and  the  municipal  priests  in  the  cities.  The 
'cult'  itself  spread  witli  great  rapidity,  was  bind- 
ing on  everv  Roman  sabject  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jews  only,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prime  teat  for  the  Christians  of^  the 


in  which  Cliristianity  was  («  lind  that  supreme 
test,  waa  Augustus.  The  Universal  Empire,  with 
its  ruler  as  on  object  of  worship,  had  not  long  be- 
come an  nccompfished  fact  when  the  God-man,  in 
contrast  with  the  man-god,  appeared, — '  the  Word 
became  Hesh  and  dwelt  among  us.'  No  contrast 
could  well  be  greater  than  that  which  distinguished 
{inB.C.  e-A.U,  14}  tEiisworld.rnler  from  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  ;— Augustus,  a  perfect  master  in 
St«t«-c»ft,  merciful  to  hia  foes  only  when  he  had 
mode  his  {lOsition  absolutely  sure,  only  somewhat 
more  advanced  in  hia  morality  than  the  men  of  his 
age,  full  of  aelf-esteem,  as  the  last  scene  of  his  life 
reveals,  yet  entitled  to  be  considered  by  the  world 
in  which  he  lived  as  its  'chief  benefactor' (Lk  22*); 
Jesna,  though  in  His  twelfth  year  able  to  claim  a 
relationship  with  the  Fatlier  in  heaven  such  as 
distinguishes  Uim  from  every  other  son  of 


yet  remaining  for  those  30  years  of  Uis  life  at 
Nazareth  as  the  cariienter's  son,  all  unknown  to 
the  great  world  without,  anbject  to  Uiii  reputed 
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father  and  His  'highly  favoured'  mother,  'advanc- 
ing in  wisdom'  aa  in  stature,  and  above  all  'in 
favour  with  God  and  man.'  Of  the  whole  of 
Augustus'  work  there  now  remains  little  but  crum- 
bling or  half-buried  ruina,  but  the  name  of  Jesus 
'endures,'  and  gives  evidenue  of  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy  which  points  to  the  world's  kingdom  as 
becoming  His,  and  His  reign  as  being  'for  ever 
and  ever' (Rev  11 1"). 

LiTEUTtru.— Hommaen,  Rii  Gctita  th'ri  Auauiti.  aln  Tht 
Koiaan  fronntei,  and  aittory  B/Rome ;  Sohiirar,  BJP  Indm. 
*.r.  'Ootavianui  Auguttua';  W.  M.  Ruosay,  Wat  CkTi/l  Ixim 
otBiaitArml.  TheChnrchinlhtllamaniimmn-.BbuiiUnavh, 
The  Lift  and  Timu  q/  Uis  Finmdtr  cf  Iht  Agnun  EmpWt ; 
John  B,  Firth.  Juaiiittu  CiIMT  and  llu  Oraaniiation  qf  lla 
Enaiirr  iff  Itamr-,  Baring  Ooold,  The  Tragtdy  vf  Ui  Cawri ; 
T.  M.  Llndu}',  Tlw  ChvTcK  and  Ou  Minitlri/  in  IA>  Eartf  Cin- 
taria;  Uerivale,  BUIorynflMJUtmanlundtrllleEiRpin. 

J.  GoHDov  Gray. 

AUTHOIUTT  OF  CHRIST.— The  first  recorded 
comment  on  the  teacliing  of  Jeaua  is  that  of 
Mtr"-  (!!Mk  1=  Lk4")i  'They  were  astonished 
at  bis  teaching,  for  be  taught  thoni  as  one  having 
autliority,  and  not  as  their  scribes.'  The  scribes 
said  nothing  of  themselves :  they  appealed  in 
every  utterance  to  tradition  (rapddoeis) :  the  mes- 
sage they  delivered  was  not  self -authenticating ;  it 
hiw  not  the  moral  weight  of  the  speaker's  person- 
ality behind  it ;  it  was  a  deduction  or  application 
of  some  legal  maxim  connected  with  a  respectable 
name.  They  claimed  authority,  of  oonrse,  but 
men  liad  no  immediate  and  irre.iistlble  conscious- 
ness that  the  clium  was  just.  With  Jesus  it  was 
the  o[mosite.  He  appealed  to  no  tradition,  shel- 
tered Himself  behind  no  venerable  name,  claimed 
no  official  statua  ;  but  tlioae  who  heard  Him  could 
not  escape  the  consciousness  that  Hia  word  was 
with  authority  (Lk  i").  He  spoke  a  final  truth, 
laid  down  an  ultimate  law. 

In  one  regpoct.  He  continued,  in  no  doing,  the 
work  and  power  of  the  prophets.  There  was  a 
succession  of  prophets  in  Israel,  but  not  a  pro- 
phetic tradition.  It  was  a  mark  of  degenemtion 
and  of  insincerity  when  self-strled  prophets  re- 
peated each  other,  stealing  God  s  words  every  one 
from  hia  neighbour  (Jer  23"").  The  true  prophet 
may  have  his  mind  nourished  on  earlier  inspired 
utterances,  but  liis  own  message  must  spring  from 
on  immediate  prompting  of  God.  It  is  only  when 
his  message  is  of  this  kind  that  his  word  la  with 
power.  So  mind  waa  ever  more  full  than  the 
mind  of  Jesus  of  all  that  God  had  spoken  in  the  past, 
but  no  one  waa  ever  so  spontaneous  as  He,  so  free 
from  mere  reminiacence,  ao  completely  detennined 
in  His  utterance  by  the  conditions  to  which  it 
was  addressed.  It  ia  necessary  to  keep  both  tilings 
in  view  in  considering  His  authority  as  a  teacher. 
Abstract  formula>  about  the  seat  of  authority  in 
religion  are  not  of  much  service  in  this  connexion. 
It  is,  of  course,  always  true  to  say  that  truth  and 
the  mind  are  made  for  each  other,  and  that  the 
mind  recognizee  the  authority  of  truth  because  in 
truth  it  meets  its  counterpart,  tliat  which  enables 
it  to  realize  its  proper  being.  It  is  always  correct, 
also,  to  apply  this  in  the  region  of  niorals  and 
reli^on,  and  to  say  that  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
the  [irophets  are  authoritative  because  our  moral 

KTSonality  instinctively  responds  to  them.  We 
vo  no  choice,  as  beings  made  for  morality  and 
religion,  to  do  anytiiing  but  bow  before  them. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  '  mind,'  or  '  conscience,' 
or  'moral  personality,'  on  which  our  recognition  of 
the  tmtli  and  authority  of  Jesus'  teaching  is  here 
made  dependent,  ia  not  a  fixed  quantity,  and  still 
less  a  ready-made  faculty  ;  it  ia  rather  a  possibility 
or  iwtentiality  in  our  nature,  which  needs  to  be 
evoked  into  actual  existence ;  and  among  the 
powers  which  are  to  evoke  it  and  make  it  actual 
and  valuable,  by  far  the  most  important  is  that 
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teaching  of  Jesus  which  it  is  in  some  sense  allowed 
to  judge.  We  may  say  in  Coleridge's  phrase  that 
we  believe  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  acknowledge 
its  (or  His)  authority,  because  it  *  finds '  us  more 
deeply  than  anything  else  ;  but  any  Christian  will 
admit  that  *find'  is  an  inadequate  expression. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  does  not  simply  find,  it 
evokes  or  creates  the  personality  by  which  it  is 
acknowledged.  We  are  bom  again  by  the  words 
of  eternal  nfe  which  come  from  His  lips,  and  it  is 
the  new  man  so  bom  to  whom  His  word  is  known 
in  all  its  power.  There  is  a  real  analogy  between 
this  truth  and  the  familiar  phenomenon  that  a 
new  poet  or  artist  has  to  create  the  taste  which  is 
necessary  for  the  aporeciation  of  his  work.  Dis- 
missing, therefore,  trie  abstract  and  general  con- 
sideration 01  the  idea  of  authority  in  religion  (see 
next  art.),  our  course  must  be  (1)  to  examine  the 
actual  exercise  of  authority  by  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels,  referring  especially  to  occasions  on  which 
His  authority  was  challenged,  or  on  which  He  gave 
hints  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  could 
be  recognized ;  (2)  by  way  of  supplement  we  can 
consider  the  authorit^r  of  the  exalted  Christ  as  it 
is  asserted  in  the  Epistles  and  exercised  in  the 
Church  through  the  NT  as  a  whole. 

1.  2'A«  exercise  of  authority  by  Jejms  on  earth, — 
(a)  The  simplest  out  most  far-reaching  form  in 
which  Jesus  exercised  authority  was  the  practical 
one.  He  claimed  other  men,  other  moral  person- 
alities, for  Himself  and  His  work,  and  required 
their  unconditional  renunciation  of  all  other  ties 
and  interests  that  they  might  become  His  dis- 
ciples. He  said, '  Follow  me,*  and  they  rose,  and 
left  all  and  followed  Him  (Mt  4t^^  9»).  He  made 
tills  kind  of  claim  because  He  identified  Himself 
"with  the  gospel  (Mk  8"  10")  or  with  the  cause  of 
God  and  His  Kingdom  in  the  world,  and  for  this 
cause  no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great,  no  devotion 
too  profound.  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.  Wliosoever  he  be  of  you  that 
renouncetli  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple*  (Mt  10»7,  Lk  14»).  Notliing  is  less  like 
Jesus  than  to  do  violence  to  anyone's  liberty,  or  to 
invade  the  sacredness  of  conscience  and  of  personal 
responsibility;  but  the  broad  fact  is  unquestion- 
able, that  without  coercing  others  Jesus  dominated 
them,  without  breaking  their  wills  He  imposed 
His  own  will  upon  them,  and  became  for  them  a 
supreme  moral  authoritv  to  which  they  submitted 
absolutely,  and  by  which  they  were  inspired.  His 
authority  was  unconditionally  acknowledged  be- 
cause men  in  His  presence  were  conscious  of  His 
moral  ascendency,  of  His  own  devotion  to  and 
identification  with  what  they  could  not  but  feel  to 
be  the  supreme  good.  We  cannot  explain  this 
kind  of  moral  or  practical  authority  further  than 
by  saying  that  it  is  one  with  the  authority  which 
the  right  and  the  good  exercise  over  all  moral 
beings. 

Not  that  Jesus  was  able  in  every  case  to  carry 
His  own  will  through  in  the  wills  of  other  men. 
Moral  ascendency  has  to  be  exercised  under  moral 
conditions,  and  it  is  always  possible,  even  for  one 
who  acknowledges  its  right,  to  fail  to  give  it 
practical  reco^ition  by  obedience.  When  Jesus 
said  to  the  rich  ruler,  *  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  slialt  have  treasure  in 
heaven  :  and  come,  follow  me  *  (Mk  10**),  He  failed 
to  win  the  will  of  one  who  nevertheless  was  con- 
scious that  in  refusing  obedience  he  chose  the 
worse  part.  *  He  went  away  sorrowful  *  —  his 
sorrow  implying  that  it  was  within  the  right  on 
the  part  oi  Jesus  to  put  him  to  this  tremendous 
test.  He  acknowledges  by  his  sorrow  that  he 
would  have  been  a  letter  man — in  the  sense  of 


the  gospel  a  perfect  man — if  he  had  allowed  the 
authority  of  Jesus  to  have  its  perfect  work  in  him. 
These  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  they  are 
ignored  by  those  who  argue  that  it  is  no  man's  busi- 
ness to  part  with  all  he  has  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  ;  that  property  is  a  trust  which  we  have  to  ad- 
minister, not  to  renounce  ;  that  the  commandment 
to  sell  all  cannot  be  generalized,  and  is  therefore 
not  moral ;  and  that  it  is,  in  diort,  ati  instance  of 
fanaticism  in  Jesus,  due  to  His  belief  in  the  near- 
ness of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  literal  wortlilessness 
of  everything  in  comparison  with  entering  into  it 
at  His  side.  There  is  nothing  here  to  generalize 
about.  There  is  a  single  case  of  conscience  which 
Jesus  diagnoses,  and  for  which  He  prescribes  heroic 
treatment ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  (mtient  to  rise  to 
such  treatment.  The  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  too  high  for  him ;  he  counts  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  eternal  life  (Ac  13^*).  The  authority 
of  Jesus  is  in  a  sense  acknowledged  in  this  man  ; 
it  is  felt  and  o^\lled  thougli  it  is  declined.  Where 
the  authority  lay  is  clear  enough.  It  lay  in  the 
Good  Master  Himself,  in  His  own  identification 
with  the  good  cause,  in  His  own  renunciation  of 
all  things  for  the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake  ;  it  lay 
in  His  x)ower  to  reveal  to  this  man  the  weak  spot 
in  his  moral  constitution,  and  in  the  inward 
witness  of  the  man's  conscience  (attested  by  his 
sorrow  as  he  turned  away)  that  the  voice  of  Jesus 
was  the  voice  of  God,  and  that  through  obedience 
to  it  he  would  have  entered  into  life.  It  lay  in  the 
whole  relation  of  these  two  concrete  personalities 
to  each  other,  and  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  an 
abstract  formula. 

This  holds  true  whenever  we  think  of  the  moral 
or  practical  authority  of  Jesus.  It  is  never  le^ : 
that  is,  we  can  never  take  the  letter  in  which  it  is 
expressed  and  regard  it  as  a  statute,  incapable  of 
interpretation  or  modification,  and  binding  in  its 
literal  meaning  for  all  persons,  all  times,  aJl  social 
conditions.  Tnis  is  plain  in  regard  to  such  a  com- 
mand of  Jesus  as  the  one  ^ven  to  the  rich  ruler : 
no  one  will  say  tliat  this  is  to  be  obeyed  to  tlie 
letter  by  all  who  would  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  But  it  is  equally  true  of  precepts  which  are 
addressed  to  a  far  wider  circle,  and  which  are 
sometimes  supposed  (like  this  one)  to  rest  in  a 
peculiar  sense  on  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Take, 
e.g. J  the  case  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Mt 
S^""**.  From  beginning  to  end  tliis  may  be  read  as 
an  assertion  of  the  moral  authority  of  Jesus,  an 
authority  which  is  ccmscious  of  transcending  the 
highest  yet  knoA\ii  in  Israel.  *  It  was  said  to  them 
of  old  time  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you.'  On  what  do 
the  words  of  Jesus  throughout  this  passage  depend 
for  their  actual  weight  with  men  ?  They  depend 
on  the  consciousness  of  men  that  through  tiiese 
words  the  principle  of  morality,  for  which  our 
nature  has  an  abiding  affinity,  is  finding  expres- 
sion. But  just  because  we  are  conscious  of  this 
principle  and  of  tlie  affinity  of  our  nature  for  it,  we 
are  free  with  regard  to  any  particular  expression 
of  it ;  the  particular  words  m  which  it  is  embodied 
even  by  Jesus  do  not  possess  the  authority  of  a 
statute  to  which  we  can  only  conform,  but  about 
which  we  must  not  think.  When  Jesus  says, 
'  Whoso  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  also  the  other ;  to  him  that  would  go  to  law 
with  thee  and  take  thy  coat,  leave  also  thy  cloak ' : 
it  is  not  to  keep  us  from  thinking  about  moral 
problems  by  giving  us  a  rule  to  be  blindly  obeyed, 
it  is  rather  to  stimulate  thought  and  deliver  us 
from  rules.  His  precepts  are  legal  in  form,  but 
He  came  to  abolish  legalism,  and  therefore  they 
were  never  meant  to  be  literally  read.  When  they 
are  literally  read,  conscience  simply  refuses  to 
take  them  in.  They  are  casuistic  in  form,  but 
anti-casuistic  in  intention,  and  their  authority  lies 
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in  the  intention,  not  in  the  form.  What  the  pre- 
cepts of  non-resistance  and  non-retaliation  mean  is 
that  under  no  circumstances,  under  no  provoca- 
tion, must  the  disciple  of  Jesus  allow  his  conduct 
to  be  determined  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
love.  He  must  be  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with 
love,  and  no  matter  now  love  is  tried,  he  must 
never  renounce  it  for  an  inferior  ])rinciple,  sUll  less 
for  an  instinctive  natural  passion,  such  as  the 
desire  for  revenge.  Put  thus,  the  moral  authority 
of  Jesus  is  unquestionable,  and  it  asserts  itself 
over  us  the  more,  the  more  we  feel  that  He  em- 
bodied in  Hb  own  life  and  conduct  the  principle 
which  He  proclaims.  But  there  is  nothing  in  ttiis 
which  binds  us  to  take  in  the  letter  what  Jesus 
says  about  oaths,  or  non-resistance,  or  revenge ; 
and  still  less  is  there  anything  to  support  the  idea 
that  His  words  on  these  subjects  are  part  of  a 
fanatical  renunciation  of  the  world  in  the  region 
of  honour  as  well  as  of  property, — a  literal  sur- 
render, in  view  of  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom, 
of  all  that  makes  life  on  earth  worth  having.  It 
is  not  uncommon  now  for  those  who  regard  the 
Kingdom  of  Grod  as  purely  transcendent  and 
eschatological  to  match  this  paradoxical  doctrine 
with  an  ethical  system  equally  paradoxical,  a 
system  made  up  purely  of  renunciation  and  nega- 
tion, and  to  fasten  it  also  upon  Jesus ;  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  refute  eitner  the  one  puradox 
or  the  other.  What  commands  conscience  in  the 
most  startling  words  of  Jesus  is  the  truth  and  love 
which  dictate  them,  but  to  recognize  the  truth  and 
love  is  to  recognize  that  no  form  of  words  is  bind- 
ing of  itself.  It  is  the  supreme  task  of  the  moral 
bem^  to  discover  what  in  his  own  situation  truth 
and  love  require ;  and  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the 
discovery  of  this,  even  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Jesus  is  our  authority,  but  His  words  are 
not  our  statutes :  we  are  not  under  law,  even  the 
law  of  His  words,  but  under  grace — that  is,  under 
the  inspiration  of  His  personality  ;  and  though  His 
words  are  one  of  the  ways  in  which  His  moral 
ascendency  is  established  over  us,  they  are  only 
one.  There  is  an  authority  in  Him  to  which  no 
words,  not  even  His  own,  can  ever  be  equal. 

The  final  form  which  this  practi(^  or  moral 
authority  of  Jesus  assumes  in  the  NT  is  the  re- 
cognition of  Him  as  Judge  of  all.  Probably  in  the 
generation  before  that  in  which  He  lived  the  Jews 
had  come  to  regard  the  Messiah  as  God's  vice- 
gerent in  the  great  judgment  which  ushered  in  the 
world  to  come ;  but  vmat  we  find  in  the  NT  in 
this  connexion  is  not  the  formal  transference  of  a 
piece  of  Messianic  dogmatic  to  Jesus ;  it  is  the 
moral  recognition  of  the  moral  supremacy  of 
Jesus,  and  of  His  right  to  pronounce  finally  on 
the  moral  worth  of  men  and  thin^.  Experiences 
like  that  which  inspired  Lk  5*  (*  Depart  rrom  me, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  '),  Jn  4*  (*  Come  see  a 
man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  1  did '),  21^^ 
('Thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee '),  are  the  basis  on  which  the  soul  recog- 
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nizes  Christ  as  Judge.    The  claim  to  be  Jud 
appears  also  in  His  own  teaching  (Mt  T****,  Lk  13*' 
Mt  25'"'-) ;  and  if  the  form  of  the  words  in  the  first 
ses  has  been  modified  in  tradition  in 
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of  these 

order  to  bring  out  their  bearing  for  those  for  whom 
the  Evangelist  wrote,  no  one  doubts  that  their 
substance  goes  back  to  Jesus.  It  is  He  who  con- 
templates the  vain  pleas  which  men  will  address 
to  Him  *in  that  day* — men  who  with  religious 
profession  and  service  to  the  Church  have  never- 
theless been  morally  unsound.  The  standard  of 
judgment  is  variously  represented  :  it  is  *  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  7'M  or 
'these  sayings  of  mine'  (7**)  or  it  is  what  we 
might  call  in  a  word  *  humanity '  (25**  **) :  and  in 
its  way  each  of  these  is  a  synonym  for  the  moral 


authority  of  Jesus.  As  far  as  we  are  sensitive  to 
their  demands  we  are  sensitive  to  Hb  moral  claim. 
Into  the  representations  of  Jesus  as  Judge  outside 
of  the  Gospeb  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

(6)  The  authority  of  Jesus  comes  before  us  in 
another  aspect  when  we  think  of  Him  not  as  com- 
manding but  as  teaching,  not  as  Legislator  or 
Judge,  but  as  Bevealer.  In  the  first  case,  authority 
means  His  title  to  obedience ;  in  this  case,  it  may 
be  said  to  mean  His  title  to  belief. 

Perhaps  of  all  theological  questions  the  nature 
and  limits  of  this  last  authority  are  those  which 
have  excited    the   keenest  discussion    in    recent 
times.    On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who, 
fixing  their  minds  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  regard 
it  as  essentially  un-Christian  to  question  His  utter* 
ances  at  any  point.    Whatever  Jesus  believed,  or 
seemed  to  believe,  on  any  subiect  is  by  that  very 
fact  raised  above  question.    The  mind  has  simply 
to  receive  it  on  His  authority.    Thus  when  He 
refers  to  Jonah  (Mt  12?"-,  Lk  ll"*-^  the  literal 
historicity  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  guaranteed ; 
when  He  ascribes  the  110th  Psalm  to  David  (Mt 
22*^*  and  il ),  critical  discussion  of  the  authorship 
is  foreclosed ;  when  He  recognizes  possession  \y 
unclean  spirits  (Mk  1*^*  and  often),  possession  is 
no  longer  a  theory  to  explain  certain  facts,  and 
therefore  open  to  revision ;  it  is  itself  a  fact :  it 
gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  constitution  of  the 
spiritual  universe  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
question.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  tnose 
who,  while  they  declare  their  faith  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, argue  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  truth  of  the 
Incarnation  that  Jesus  should  not  merely  be  man, 
but  man  of  a  particular  time  and  environment; 
not  man  in  the  abstract,  but  man  defined  (and 
therefore  in  some  sense  limited)  by  the  conditions 
which  constitute   reality.     He   had  not   simply 
intelligence,    but    intelbeenoe   which    had   been 
moulded  by  a  certain  education,  and  could  only 
reveal  itself  through  a  certain  language ;  and  botn 
of  these  are  conditions  which  (while  essential  to 
historical  reality)  nevertheless  involve  limitation. 
Hence  with  regard  to  the  class  of  subjects  just 
referred  to,  those  who  are  here  in  question  feel 
quite  at  liberty  to  form  their  own  opinions  on 
relevant  grounds.    They  do  not,  as  they  think, 
set  aside  the  authority  of  Jesus  in  doing  so  :  their 
idea  rather  is  that  in  these  regions  Jesus  never 
claimed  to  have  or  to   exercise   any  authority. 
Thus  in  the  first  two  instances  adduced  above.  He 
simply  takes  the  OT  as  it  stands,  and  He  appeals 
to  it  to  confirm  a  spiritual  truth  which  He  is  teach- 
ing on  its  own  merits.     In  Mt  12'"'-  He  is  reproach- 
ing an  impenitent  people,  and  He  refers  to  the 
Book  of  Jonah  for  a  great  example  of  repentance, 
and  that  on  the  part  of  a  heathen  race ;  the  men 
of  Nineveh  who  repented  will  condemn  His  un- 
repentant contemporaries  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
In  Mt  22^'-  He  is  teaching  that  the  essential  thing 
in  Messiahship  is  not  a  relation  to  David,  but  a 
relation  to  Grod  ;  and  He  refers  to  the  ll()th  Psalm, 
and  to  David  as  its  author,  as  unintelligible  except 
on  this  hypothesis.     In  both  cases  (it  is  ar^ed) 
the  truths  which  rest  on  the  authority  of  Jesus 
are  independent  of  the  OT  appeal  which  is  associ- 
ated with  them.     That  repentance  is  an  essential 
irondition  of  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  there  is  no  responsibility  so  heavy  as  that 
of   those  who  will  not  repent  even  when  Jesus 
calls,  are  truths  which  are  not  affected  though 
the  Book  of  Jonah  is  read  as  an  all^ory  or  a 
poem ;  that  the  fundamental  thing  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  is  not  His  relation  to  David  (which  He 
shu^  with  others)  but  His  relation  to  God  (which 
belonged  to  Him  alone),  is  a  truth  which  is  not 
affected  though  the  110th  P.salm  is  ascribed  to  the 
Maccabeean  period.    In  other  words,  the  authority 
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of  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  God  and  of  the  laws  of 
His  Kingdom  is  not  touched,  though  we  suppose 
Him  to  share  on  such  matters  as  are  here  in 
question  the  views  which  were  current  amon^  His 
contemporaries.  It  is  not  denying  His  Divinity  to 
say  this ;  it  is  rather  denying  His  humanity  if  we 
say  the  opi)08ite.  Parallel  considerations  apply  to 
the  belief  in  possession  which  Jesus  undoubtedly 
shared  with  His  fellow-countrymen,  and  in  fact 
with  His  contemporaries  generally.  Possession 
was  the  current  theory  of  certain  morbid  condi- 
tions of  human  nature,  physical,  mental,  and 
probably  in  some  cases  also  moral ;  but  the  one 
thing  of  consequence  in  the  Gospel  is  not  that 
Jesus  held  this  or  any  other  theory  about  these 
morbid  conditions,  but  that  in  Him  the  power  of 
God  was  present  to  heal  them.  Our  theory  of 
them  may  be  different,  but  that  only  means  that 
we  belong  to  a  different  a^  ;  it  does  not  touch  the 
truth  that  from  these  terrible  and  mysterious  woes 
Jesus  was  mighty  to  save.  It  does  not  matter  that 
His  notions  of  medicine  and  psychology  were 
different  from  ours;  He  did  not  come  to  reveal 
medicine  or  pyschology — to  'reveal*  such  things 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  He  came  to  reveal 
tlie  Father,  and  His  authority  has  its  centre 
there. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  great  possibility  of  error  in 
arguing  from  such  abstract  ideas  as  '  Divinity ' 
and  *  humanity,'  especially  when  they  are  in  some 
way  opposed  to  one  another  in  our  minds  t  how- 
ever we  may  define  them,  we  must  remember  that 
they  were  m  no  sense  opposed  or  inconsistent  in 
Christ.  He  was  at  once  and  consistently  all  that 
we  mean  by  Divine  and  all  that  we  mean  by 
human,  but  we  cannot  learn  what  that  was  by 
looking  up '  divine '  and  *  human '  in  the  dictionary, 
or  in  a  book  of  dogmatic  theology.  We  must  look 
at  Jesus  Himself  as  He  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Gospels.  And  further,  we  must  consider  that 
there  is  a  vast  region  of  things  in  which  there 
neitlier  is  nor  can  be  any  such  thing  as  authority 
— the  region,  namely,  which  is  covereid  by  science. 
Now  questions  of  tne  kind  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made  all  belong  to  the  domain  of  science. 
The  nature  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  110th  Psalm,  the  explanation  of 
the  morbid  phenomena  which  the  ancients  ascribed 
to  evil  spirits  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  men :  these 
are  questions  for  literary,  for  historical,  for  medical 
science.  It  is  a  misleading  way  of  speaking  about 
them,  and  needlessly  hurts  some  Christian  feel- 
ings, to  say  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  was 
limited,  and  did  not  extend  to  sucn  matters.  The 
truth  rather  is  that  such  matters  belong  to  a 
region  where  there  \b  no  such  thing  as  authority, 
or  where  the  only  authority  is  that  of  facte,  which 
those  in  quest  of  knowledge  must  apprehend  and 
interpret  for  themselves.  It  is  a  negation  of  the 
very  idea  of  science  to  suppose  that  any  con- 
stituent of  it  could  be  revealed,  or  could  rest  upon 
authority,  even  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Hence  in 
regard  to  all  such  subjecte  the  question  of  Jesus' 
authority  ought  never  to  be  raised  :  it  is  not  only 
muileading,  but  unreal.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  come  to  the  authority  which  Jesus  actuidly 
claims  as  a  revealer  of  God,  and  of  the  things  of 
Hb  Kingdom,  we  find  that  it  is  not  only  real  but 
absolute— an  authority  to  which  the  soul  renders 
unreserved  acknowledgment. 

This  is  brought  out  most  clearly  in  Mt  11*'. 
Here  Jesus  speaks  in  explicit  terms  of  His  function 
as  Revealer,  and  we  see  at  once  the  absoluteness 
of  His  authority,  and  ite  sphere.  'AH  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  bv  mv  Father,  and 
no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  tne  father,  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  wiUeth  to  reveal  him.' 


Whatever  else  these  words  express,  they  express 
Jesus'  sense  of  absolute  competence  in  His  vocation : 
He  had  everything  given  to  Him  which  belongekl  to 
the  work  He  had  to  do,  and  He  was  conscious  of 
being  ec^ual  to  His  task.  If  we  try  to  interpret 
'all  things'  by  reference  to  the  context,  tnen 
whether  we  look  before  or  after  we  must  say  that 
the  '  all  things '  in  view  are  those  involved  m  the 
revelation  of  God  :  in  the  work  of  revelation,  and 
especially  in  the  revelation  of  Himself  as  Father, 
God  has  no  organ  but  Christ,  and  in  Christ  He 
has  an  adequate  organ.  The  passage  anticipates 
Jn  14"  *  I  am  the  way,  the  trutn,  and  the  life :  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.'  It  is  in 
a  word  like  this — /  am  the  truth— -ulbX  we  find  the 
key  to  the  problems  which  have  been  raised  about 
the  authority  of  Jesus  as  a  Teacher  or  Revealer. 
The  truth  which  we  accept  on  His  authority  is 
the  truth  which  we  recognize  in  Him.  It  is  not 
announced  by  Him  from  a  world  into  which  we 
cannot  enter:  it  is  present  here,  in  Him,  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  declared  on 
authority  to  which  we  blindly  surrender;  it  is 
exhibited  in  a  Person  and  a  Life  which  pass  before 
us  and  win  our  hearte.  To  put  it  otherwise,  the 
truth  which  we  owe  to  Jesus,  and  for  whicli  He 
is  our  authority,  is  not  information ;  it  is  not  a 
contribution  to  science,  nhysical  or  historical — for 
this  we  are  cast  by  Groa  on  our  own  resources; 
it  is  the  truth  which  is  identical  with  His  own 
being  and  life  in  the  world,  which  is  emlxxiied  or 
incarnate  in  Him.  It  is  the  truth  which  is  in- 
volved in  His  own  relation  to  God  and  man,  and 
in  His  perfect  consciousness  of  that  relation  :  it  is 
the  truth  of  His  own  personality,  not  any  casual 
scientific  fact.  He  does  not  claim  to  know  every- 
thing, and  it  would  be  diiticult  to  reconcile  such 
a  cl^m  with  true  manhood;  but  He  does  claim 
full  knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  not  His  words 
only,  but  His  whole  being  and  life  are  the  justi- 
fication of  His  claim.* 

The  authority  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher  and  Revealer 
has  been  called  in  question  mainly  in  connexion 
with  His  words  about  the  future.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  present  great  difficulty  to  those 
who  believe  in  Him.  They  seem  to  say  quite  un- 
mistakably that  certain  things  will  happen,  and 
happen  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  which 
(if  we  are  to  read  literally)  nave  not  happened 
yet.  'Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities 
of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come '  (Mt  1(F) ; 
*  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  nere  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom ' 
(Mt  16»;  cf.  Mt 24»-M  Mk  13»^,  Lk  21"').  The 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  His  kingdom  was 
conceived  quite  definitely  by  the  ApostoUc  Church 
as  a  supernatural  visible  coming  on  the  clouds  of 

♦  Loisy (L'^vanpOtf  et  L'£gUte,  46 f.,  AuUmr  d'un  petU  Livre, 
130  f.)  has  attacked  Mt  ll^T  on  the  ground  that  the  unique 
Divine  Sonship  which  it  ascribea  to  Jesus  is  of  a  sort  which 
it  was  not  historically  possible  for  Him  to  conceive  or  assert. 
Jesus,  he  holds,  could  only  have  used  'Son  of  God'  in  the 
Messianic  official  sense  of  Ps  2? ;  here,  therefore,  where  the 
meaning  is  clearly  more  than  oflBdal,  it  cannot  be  the  voice  of 
a  Jewish  Messiah  which  is  heard,  but  the  voice  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  in  a  Gentile  environment :  the  lurger  Church  has 
universalized  the  Jewish  conception,  elevated  the  official  Son— 
the  Messianic  King— into  a  Son  by  nature,  and  put  its  own 
faith  and  its  own  experience  of  Jesus  into  Jesus'  own  lips. 
Periiaps  it  is  enough  to  say  in  refutation  of  this,  that  the  words 
here  in  question,  as  found  both  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  in  all  probability 
belong  to  Weiss's  '  apostolic  source/  the  oldest  record  of  wonu 
of  Jesus ;  and  that  the  same  unique  relation  of  'the  Father' 
and  *  the  Son '  is  implied  in  Mk  IS",  the  genuineness  of  which 
no  one  doubts.  Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  2527),  without  dis- 
puting the  words  in  Mt  11^7,  tries  by  recurring  to  the  Western 
text  to  reduce  them  to  the  '  official '  Messianic  meaning  which 
Loisy  could  recognize  as  possibly  historical.  Hamack,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  treats  them  as  authentic,  and  indeed  as  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  words  of  Jesus  on  record  for 
determining  His  thought  regarding  Himself  (Dot  Weten  du 
ChritterUtunt,  p.  81X 
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heaven,  and  it  is  a  strong  meaRure  to  assume  that 
in  cherishing  this  hope,  oy  which  the  NT  is  in- 
spired  from  beginning  to  end,  the  early  Charch 
was  completely  misapprehending  the  Master.  He 
must  have  said  sometninc— when  we  consider  the 
intensity  of  the  Apostolic  nope,  surely  we  may  say 
He  must  have  said  much — to  create  and  sustain 
an  expectation  so  keen.  But  there  are  considera- 
tions we  must  keep  in  mind  if  we  would  do  justice 
to  all  the  facts.  ( 1 )  The  final  triumph  of  His  cause, 
which  was  the  cause  of  God  and  His  kingdom,  was 
not  for  Jesus  an  item  in  a  list  of  dogmas,  but  a 
living  personal  faith  and  hope ;  in  this  sense  it  has 
the  authority  of  His  personality  behind  it.  It  was 
as  sure  to  Him  as  His  own  being  that  the  cause 
for  which  He  stood  in  the  world  would  triumph ; 
and  it  is  as  sure  for  everyone  who  believes  in 
Him.  (2)  He  Himself,  with  all  thid  assurance  of 
faith,  explicitly  declares  His  ignorance  of  the  day 
and  hour  at  which  the  final  triumph  comes.  He 
longed  for  it  intensely  ;  He  felt  that  it  was  urgent 
that  it  should  come  ;  and  urgency,  when  expressed 
in  terms  of  time,  means  imminence ;  but  tne  dis- 
claimer of  knowledge  remains.    The  one  thing  cer- 

'  tain  is  that  He  spoKce  of  the  time  as  uncertain,  as 
sometimes  sooner  than  men  would  expect,  and 
sometimes  later :  the  moral  attitude  required  being 
always  that  of  watching  (Bruce,  Kingaom  of  God, 
p.  278  ff. ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  127).  (3) 
When  Jesus  bodied  forth  this  hope  oi  the  future 
triumph  of  His  cause,  and  of  His  own  glorious  com- 
ing. He  did  it  in  language  borrowed  mainly  from 
the  OT  apocalypse,  the  Dook  of  Daniel.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  that  the  Apostles  completely  mis- 
understood Him  when  He  did  so,  but  it  is  hard 
for  anyone  in  using  such  language  to  say  what  is 
literal  in  it  and  what  has  to  be  spiritualized.  No 
one  in  reading  Dn  7  takes  the  four  great  beasts, 
and  the  sea  out  of  which  they  rise,  literally  ;  why, 
then,  must  we  be  compelled,  to  take  the  human 
form  and  the  clouds  of  heaven,  literally?  The 
Book  of  Acts  {2""'^)  sees  in  the  experience  of  the 
Church  at  Pentecost  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
in  Joel  (2**)  whicli  speaks  of  'blood  and  fire  and 
vapour  of  smoke,  of  the  sun  turning  into  dark- 
ness and  the  moon  into  blood,'  though  no  such 
phenomena  actually  accompanied  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  May  not  modem  Christians,  and  even  the 
early  believers,  have  taken  poetic  expressions  of 
the  living  hope  of  Jesus  more  prosaically  than 
He  meant  them  ?  (4)  We  must  allow  for  tne  pos- 
sibility that  in  the  reports  of  Jesus'  words  which 
we  possess,  the  reporters  may  sometimes  have 
allowed  the  hopes  Kindled  in  their  own    hearts 

^by  Jesus  to  give  a  turn  or  a  colour,  quite  in- 
voluntarily, to  what  they  tell  us.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  distin^ish  precisely  between  the  hopes 
they  owed  to  Him  and  the  very  words  in  which 
He  had  declared  His  o^\'n  assurance  of  victory. 
And  finally  (5),  we  must  remember  that  in  a 
spiritual  sense  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  have  been 
fulfilled.  He  came  again  in  power.  He  came  in 
the  resurrection,  and  He  came  at  Pentecost.  He 
filled  Jerusalem  with  His  presence  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  as  He  had  never  done  while 
He  lived  on  earth  ;  from  the  very  hour  when  they 
condemned  Him  (Mt  26*^)  it  was  possible  for  His 
judges  to  be  conscious  of  His  exaltation  and  of  His 
commg  in  power.  It  may  be  that  in  all  prophecy, 
even  in  the  prophecy  of  Jesus,  there  is  the  element 
which  we  can  call  illusive,  without  having  to  call 
it  delusive.  To  be  intelligible,  it  must  speak  the 
language  of  the  age,  but  it  is  going  to  be  fulfilled 
in  another  age,  the  realities  and  experiences  of 
which  transcend  the  conceptions  and  the  speech 
of  the  present.  Even  if  this  be  so,  it  does  not 
shake  our  faith  in  Jesus  and  His  authority.  The 
truth  which  is  incarnate  in  His  x)erson  is  the  tnitli 


of  the  final — and  who  will  not  sometimes  say  the 
speedy? — triumph  of  His  cause.  We  may  mis- 
conceive the  mode  of  it,  even  when  we  try  to  guide 
ourselves  by  His  words ;  but  the  important  thing 
is  not  the  mode  but  the  fact,  and  of  that  we  are  as 
sure  as  we  are  sure  of  Him. 

(c)  Besides  the  authority  which  He  exercised  in 
establishing  His  ascendency  over  men,  and  that 
which  we  recognize  in  Him  as  the  Truth,  we  may 
distinguish  (though  it  is  but  part  of  His  revelation 
of  the  Father)  the  gracious  authority  exercised  by 
Christ  Sn  forgiving  sins.  That  He  did  forgive  sins 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  narrative  in  Mk  2*"*' 
makes  this  clear.  Jesus  no  more  declared  that  the 
paralytic's  sins  were  forgiven  than  He  declared 
that  he  w^as  not  lame :  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
incident  is  that  His  word  conferred  with  equal 
power  the  gift  of  pardon  and  the  gift  of  bodily 
strength.  The  one  miracle  of  redemption — *who 
forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy 
diseases' — reaches  through  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  and  Jesus  has  authority  to  perform  it  all. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  interpret  passages 
like  Lk  7*^'-  23«  as  well  as  Mk  2",  Lk  15,  and 
ultimately  Mt  18"  and  Jn  20*.  There  is  not  any- 
thing to  be  said  of  this  authority  but  that  it  must 
vindicate  itself.  No  one  can  oelieve  that  Jesus 
has  authority  to  forgive  sins  except  the  man  who 
through  Jesus  has  had  the  experience  of  forgive- 
ness. The  Divine  love  that  dwelt  in  Jesus,  that 
received  sinners  and  ate  with  them,  that  spent 
itself  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  that  saw  what  was 
of  God  in  men  and  touched  it:  that  Divine  love 
made  forgiveness  not  only  credible  to  sinners,  but 
real.  It  entered  into  their  hearts  with  God's  own 
authority,  and  in  penitent  faith  and  love  the 
burden  passed  from  their  consciences  and  they 
were  bom  again.  When  He  was  challenged  by 
the  scribes,  Jesus  appealed  to  the  physical  miracle, 
which  was  indispu table,  in  support  of  the  spiritual 
one,  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  sense ;  but  it 
was  only  the  scribes,  not  the  forgiven  man,  who 
needed  this  seal  of  His  authority  to  pardon. 
Those  whom  He  forgave  had  the  witness  in  them- 
selves, and  ultimately  there  can  be  no  other.  The 
authority  which  Jesus  exercised  in  this  gracious 
sense  He  extended  to  His  disciples  alike  during 
their  brief  mission  wliile  He  was  on  earth  (Mk  3^ 
6''"),  and  in  view  of  their  wider  calling  when  He 
was  exalted  (Mt  18",  Jn  20»). 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  authority  of 
Jesus  if  we  consider  the  occasions  on  which  it  was 
challenged,  and  the  way  in  which  Jesus  met  them. 

(o)  It  was  tacitly  challenged  wherever  men  were 
*  offended '  in  Him.  To  be  offended  {<rKavda\Lieff0ai) 
is  to  stumble  at  His  claims,  to  find  something  in 
Him  which  one  cannot  get  over  and  which  is  in- 
compatible with  absolute  surrender  to  Him ;  it  is 
to  deny  Hb  right  to  impose  upon  men  the  conse- 
quences (persecution,  poverty,  even  death)  which 
may  be  involved  in  accepting  His  authority  (see 
Mt  11«  13«-  «*•  16*»  24"  2€Pi :  the  other  Gospels  here 
add  nothing  to  Mt.).  Sometimes  Jesus  met  this 
tacit  challenge  by  pointing  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  His  work  as  vindicating  His  claims.  This 
is  what  He  does  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Mt  11'-*).  Whether  we  read  this  passage— 'the 
blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,'  etc. — in 
the  physical  or  the  spiritual  sense,  the  works  in 
question  are  the  signs  that  God's  Anointed  has 
come,  and  it  can  only  mean  loss  and  ruin  to  men 
if  they  fail  to  see  and  to  acknowledge  Him  as 
what  He  is.  Sometimes,  again,  Jesus  encountered 
those  who  were  *  offended  in  Him  with  a  sever- 
ity amounting  to  scorn.  When  the  Pharisees 
'stumbled'  iMM^use  His  word  about  things  that 
do  and  do  not  defile  cut  straight  across  their  tra- 
ditional prejudices.  He  did  nothing  to  conciliate 
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them.  'Every  plant  that  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up.  Let  them 
alone.  They  are  blind  guides  of  blind  men.  And 
if  the  blind  man  leads  the  blinds  both  shall  fall 
into  the  ditch  *  (Mt  16"^).  In  reality  the  *  oflfence ' 
in  this  case  meant  that  sham  holiness  would  not 
acknowledge  true;  and  in  this  situation  it  can 
only  be  war  d  Voutranee,  As  a  rule,  however, 
Jesus  only  speaks  of  men  being  offended,  or 
offended  in  Him,  by  way  of  warning ;  and  He 
assumes  that  to  the  solemn  tones  of  His  warning 
conscience  will  respond.  His  authority  is  inherent 
in  Himself  and  His  actions,  and  cannot  with  a 
good  conscience  be  repudiated  by  any  one  who 
sees  what  He  is.  This  is  the  tone  of  Mt  \2?^  2i^^ 
26". 

(/8)  It  is  a  more  explicit  challenge  of  His  authority 
when  Jesus  is  asked  to  show  a  sign,  or  a  sign  from 
heaven  (Mt  12«- 16"-,  Lk  238,  jn  g»j,  xhis  was  the 
recurrence  of  the  temptation  of  the  pinnacle,  and 
Jesus  consistently  rejected  it.  He  never  consented 
(not  even  in  the  case  of  the  [Mtralytic  of  Mk  2^'^ 
see  above)  to  present  the  physical  as  evidence  for 
the  spiritual.  The  proof  of  the  authority  with 
which  He  spoke  did  not  lie  outside  of  His  word,  in 
something  which  could  be  attached  to  it,  but  in 
the  word  itself ;  if  it  was  not  self -attesting,  nothing 
else  could  attest  it.  This  is  put  with  peculiar  force 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  true  that  an  evidential 
value  is  recognized  in  the  miracles,  but  it  is  onlv 
by  an  afterthought,  or  as  a  second  best :  '  thougn 
ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works*  (Jn  10"); 
*  believe  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  me ;  or  else,  believe  for  the  very  works'  sake ' 
(14^^).  The  main  line  of  thought  is  that  which 
deprecates  faith  based  on  signs  and  wonders  (4^). 
AVnen  the  multitudes  ask,  MiVliat  si^  doest  thou 
then  ?  our  fathers  did  eat  the  manna  m  the  wilder- 
ness,' the  answer  of  Jesus  virtually  is,  '  /  am  the 
bread  of  life.  .  .  .  He  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by 
me  .  .  .  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are 
spirit  and  are  life'  (Jn  6*^').  In  other  words,  the 
authority  of  Jesus  does  not  depend  upon  anv  ex- 
ternal credentials ;  it  is  involved  in  what  He  is, 
and  must  be  immediately  apprehended  and  re- 
sponded to  by  the  soul.  What  enables  men  to  re- 
cognize Jesus  as  what  He  is,  and  so  to  acknowledge 
His  authority,  is,  according  to  the  representation 
of  the  central  chapters  in  John  (chs.  6-10),  a  need 
in  their  nature  or  state  which  Ho  can  supply.  If 
we  wish  to  be  sure  that  He  is  the  Christ,  the  King 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  way  to  certainty  is  not 
to  prove  that  He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  of  the 
seed  of  David  (7^),  nor  that  He  came  into  the 
world  mysteriously  (7*^),  nor  that  He  has  done 
many  miracles  (7^):  it  is  to  see  in  Him  the  living 
bread  (ch.  6),  the  living  water  (ch.  4  and  7*^),  the 
light  of  the  world  (chs.  8  and  9),  the  Good  Shepherd 
(ch.  10),  the  Giver  of  Life  (chs.  5  and  11).  These 
are  ideas  or  experiences  which  are  relative  to 
universal  human  needs,  and  therefore  they  are 
universally  intelligible ;  every  one  who  knows  what 
it  is  to  be  hungry,  thirsty,  forlorn,  in  the  dark, 
dead,  knows  how  to  appreciate  Jesus ;  and  apart 
from  these  experiences  no  cleverness  in  applying 
prophetic  or  other  theological  signs  to  Him  is  <» 
any  value.  All  this  is  strictly  relevant,  for  it  is 
through  experiences  in  which  we  become  debtors 
to  Jesus  for  meat  and  drink,  for  light  and  life, 
that  we  become  conscious  of  what  His  authority 
means. 

(7)  Once,  at  least,  the  authority  of  Jesus  was 
challenged  in  a  quasi-legal  fashion.  When  He 
drove  the  traders  from  the  Temple,  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  came  to  Him, 
^ying)  'By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things,  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority?'  (Mt 
2r^,  Mk  ll^ff-,  Lk  W').     Formally,  by  His 


counter  question  about  the  Baptist,  Jesus  only 
silences  His  adversaries ;  but  more  than  this  is 
meant.  If,  He  suggests,  they  had  been  true  to  the 
earlier  messenger  of  God,  they  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  about  His  claims.  If  they  had  re- 
pented at  John's  summons,  and  been  right  with 
Grod,  then  to  their  simple  and  humble  hearts  Jesus' 
action  would  have  vindicated  itself;  as  it  is,  to 
their  insincere  souls  He  has  no  advance  to  make. 
The  ambassador  of  an  earthly  king  has  creden- 
tials external  to  his  person  and  his  messase,  but 
not  the  ambassador  in  whom  God  Himself  visits 
His  people.  His  actions  like  His  words  speak  for 
themselves.  Throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is 
an  affinity  of  spirit  with  Jesus  on  which  the  recog- 
nition of  His  authority  depends.  It  is  those  who 
are  of  God  (Jn  S**^),  of  the  truth  (18*^),  those  who  are 
His  sheep  (lO*'**),  who  hear  His  voice :  those  who 
are  not  of  God,  especially  the  insincere,  who  seek 
honour  from  one  anotner  (5^),  are  inevitably 
offended  in  Him. 

2.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  authority  of 
Christ  as  it  was  exercised,  acknowledged,  or  de- 
clined durins  His  life  on  earth.  But  the  NT 
exhibits  much  more  than  this.  It  is  not  merely 
as  historical,  but  as  exalted,  that  Christ  exercises 
authority — in  the  Church.  In  all  its  aspects  the 
authority  which  we  have  studied  in  the  Gospels 
reappears  in  the  Epistles.  It  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Christian  society  in  an  effective,  if  somewhat  undo- 
finable  way. 

What  strikes  one  first  in  the  NT  literature, 
apart  from  the  Gospels,  is  the  almost  complete 
aosence  of  literal  appeal  to  Jesus.  The  Apostles, 
whatever  be  the  explanation,  do  not,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  qttote  the  Lord.  It  is  true  that 
when  they  do  so.  His  word  is  regarded  as  decisive 
in  a  sense  in  which  even  the  word  of  an  apostle  is 
not  (cf.  1  Co  V^  with  w.i2.»-«).  It  is  true  also 
that  passages  like  Ro  12. 13,  and  much  in  the  Epistle 
of  James,  could  only  have  been  written  (in  all 
probability)  by  men  who  not  only  had  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  out  whose  minds  were  full  of  echoes  of 
His  words.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
Jesus  is  hardlv  appealed  to  formally  as  an  autho- 
rity in  the  NT  writings.  There  could  be  no  more 
stnking  proof  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  was 
apprehended  from  the  first  as  a  free  and  spiritual 
religion  to  which  everything  statutory  was  alien. 
Not  even  the  word  of  Jesus  nad  legal  character  for 
it.  What  Jesus  sought  and  found  in  His  disciples 
was  a  spiritual  remembrance  of  Himself.  His 
words  were  preserved  not  in  a  phonograph,  or  in  a 
stenographic  report,  but  in  tne  impression  they 
made,  in  the  insight  they  gave,  in  the  thoughts 
and  experiences  tney  produced  in  the  lives  of 
living  men.  They  were  perpetuated  not  merely 
by  l^ing  put  on  record,  but  still  more  by  being 
preached.  Now  to  preach  is  not  only  to  report, 
but  to  apply ;  and  tne  application  of  the  word  of 
Christ  to  new  circumstances  inevitably  and  uncon- 
sciously brings  with  it  a  certain  or  rather  an 
uncertain  amount  of  interpretation,  of  bringing 
out  the  point,  of  emphasis  on  this  or  that  which 
at  the  moment  demands  it.  What  we  wish  to 
know  is  whether  the  men  whose  ministry  perpet- 
uated the  word  of  Christ,  and  perpetuated  it  in 
this  free  and  spiritual  fashion,  had  the  qualifica- 
tions demanded  by  their  task.  Could  Christ  so  fit 
them  for  their  ministry  that  they  should  be  under 
no  legal  constraint,  ana  yet  should  never  be  unfaith- 
ful to  His  meaning,  or  misrepresent  Him  or  His 
work?  In  other  words,  coula  He  in  any  sense 
transmit  His  authority  to  His  witnesses,  so  that  it 
should  be  felt  in  them  as  in  Him  ? 

The  answer  of  the  NT  is  in  the  affirmative,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  NT  as  a  whole 
is  the  proof  that  this  answer  is  right.     '  We  have 
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the  mind  of  Christ,*  says  St.  Paul  (1  Co  2»«),  and 
again  (in  2  Co  13'),  'Ye  seek  a  proof  of  Christ 
speaking  in  me  * — a  proof  which  he  is  quite  ready 
to  ^ve.  He  was  conscious  that  in  the  discharge 
of  his  Apostolic  ministry  he  was  not  alone :  Christ 
was  in  nim  pleading  His  own  cause.  Of  course 
the  authority  of  Chnst  in  this  case  cannot  be  other 
than  we  have  already  seen  it  to  be  in  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ.  Its  range  is  the  same,  and  its  re- 
cognition is  conditioned  in  the  same  way.  The 
Apostle  is  no  more  bound  literally  to  reproduce 
Jesus  than  Jesus  is  bound  literally  to  reproduce 
Himself.  He  is  no  more  bound  than  Jesus  is  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  message  by  credentials  ex- 
ternal to  it.  He  no  more  hesitates  than  Jesus 
does  to  trace  the  rejection  of  his  message,  the 
refusal  to  call  Jesus  Lord,  to  a  want  of  moral 
affinity  with  Jesus  which  is  the  final  definition  of 
sin.  *  If  our  gospel  is  veiled,  it  is  veiled  in  them 
that  are  perishing,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving '  (2  Co 
4''*).  It  is  not  possible  to  say  beforehand,  on 
the  basis  of  any  aoctrine  of  inspiration,  whether 
there  are  elements  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  and 
if  so  what,  which  have  no  authority  for  us. 
Nothing  in  them  has  legal  or  statutory  authority, 
and  spiritual  authority  must  be  trusted  to  win  for 
itself  the  recognition  which  is  its  due.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  distinction  that  while 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  to  Jesus — a  testi- 
mony resting  on  their  experience  of  what  He  was 
and  of  what  He  had  done  for  them — is  perennially 
authoritative,  the  theology  of  the  Apostles — a 
theology  conditioned  by  the  intellectual  environ- 
ment in  which  they  lived  and  to  which  they  had 
to  vindicate  their  message — has  only  a  transient 
importance.  The  difficulty  is  just  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  testimony  and  theology ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  two  things  interpenetrate  in  the 
NT,  and  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  distinction 
disappears.  To  insist  ui>on  it  as  if  it  were  absolute 
is  really  to  introduce  again  into  Christianity  (under 
the  form  of  the  Apostolic  testimony)  that  legal  ot 
statutory  or  dogmatic  element  from  which  Jesus 
set  all  religion  free.  It  is  better  to  read  the 
Apostles  as  men  through  whose  minds  Christ 
pleads  His  own  cause  in  the  Spirit.  The  minds 
may  be  more  or  less  adequate  instruments  for  His 
service  ;  they  may  be  more  adeauate  in  some  rela- 
tions, and  less  so  in  others ;  out  they  are  indi- 
visible, and  it  is  not  helpful  in  the  long  run  to 
introduce  into  them  the  schism  of  testimony  and 
theology.  We  must  let  them  tell  upon  us  in  their 
integrity,  and  acknowledge  their  authority  when- 
ever it  proves  irresistible.  (More  detailed  con- 
sideration of  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  Preaching  Christ). 

The  part  of  the  NT  which  raises  in  the  acutest 
form  the  question  of  the  authority  of  Christ — or 
perhaps  we  should  say  here  of  His  Apostle — is  the 
Fourtn  Gospel.  It  is  practically  agreed  among 
scholars  that  the  style  of  the  discourses  in  that 
Gospel  is  due  to  the  author,  not  to  the  speakers. 
Every  one  speaks  in  the  same  style— John  the 
Baptist,  Jesus,  the  Evangelist  himself.  The  words 
of  an  actor  in  the  history  (Jesus,  for  example,  in 
the  first  part  of  ch.  3,  and  the  Baptist  in  the  latter 
part)  pass  over  insensibly  into  words  of  the  his- 
torian. The  first  person  plural  is  used  by  Jesus 
{e,g.  3"  9*)  where  it  is  tempting  to  say  that  it  is 
the  Christian  consciousness  which  is  expressed,  the 
common  mind  of  the  Church  which  owes  its  being 
to  Him.  Further,  Jesus  says  things  about  Himself 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  the  other  three.  He  speaks  plainly  of  His  pre- 
existence,  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  of  an  eternal  being 
which  was  His  before  Abraham  was  bom  ;  He 


makes  Himself  the  content  and  the  subject  of  His 
teaching — *  I  am  the  bread  of  life,  the  light  of  the 
world,  tne  resurrection  and  the  life' ;  He  identifies 
Himself  in  a  mysterious  way  with  the  redeeming 
purpose  and  power  of  Grod — *  I  and  the  Father  are 
one,'  *  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.* 
It  may  be  difficult  for  the  historian,  on  purely  his- 
torical grounds,  to  prove  that  Jesus  uttered  all  the 
words  thus  ascribed  to  Him,  and  if  the  difficulty 

Sresses,  the  authority  of  the  words  may  seem  to 
isappear.  But  is  this  really  so?  May  not  the 
Fourth  Gospel  itself  be  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the 
words  in  question — '  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  But  when  he 
IS  come,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  he  shall  guide  you  into 
all  the  truth  :  for  he  shall  not  speak  from  himself, 
but  whatsoever  things  he  shall  hear,  these  shall 
he  speak  .  .  .  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
announce  it  to  you  *  (Jn  IG^***).  These  words  would 
not  be  satisfied  by  a  merely  literal  reproduction  of 
what  Jesus  had  uttered :  they  imply  that  with  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  wiU  come  a  profounder  insight  into 
all  that  He  had  meant,  and  aoility  to  render  a  more 
adequate  testimony  to  the  truth  embodied  in  Him. 
Twice  in  the  Gospel  (2®  12")  the  writer  tells  us 
expressly  that  after  Jesus  was  glorified  the  disciples 
remembered  incidents  in  His  career  and  saw  a 
meaning  in  them  unnoticed  at  the  time  ;  and  this 
principle  may  well  reach  further.  When  Jesus 
ted  the  multitudes.  He  did  not,  so  far  as  the  Syn- 
optics record,  say  anything  to  explain  Hid  act ;  all 
they  were  conscious  of  was  that  He  had  compas- 
sion on  their  hunger.  But  the  Spirit-taught 
Apostle,  long  afterwards,  saw  what  He  meant,  and 
felt  that  if  tney  had  only  had  ears  to  hear  as  the 
bread  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  they  would  have 
caught  the  voice  of  Jesus — '  I  am  the  bread  of  life.' 
So  when  He  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  what 
He  meant  was,  *  I  am  the  hght  of  the  world ' ;  and 
when  He  raised  the  dead,  'I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.'  If  John  did  not  hear  Him  say  so  at 
the  moment,  he  heard  Him  afterwards,  and  the 
authority  of  the  words  need  not  be  less  though  we 
have  to  think  of  them  as  spoken,  not  by  the  his- 
torical Christ  in  Galilee  or  Judsea,  but  by  the 
exalt^  Christ  through  His  Spirit  in  the  soul  of 
the  beloved  disciple.  They  would  be  in  this  case 
a  sublime  illustration  of  what  St.  Paul  calls 
*  Christ  speaking  in  me.'  The  peculiarity  that 
they  are  put  into  the  lips  of  Jesus  Himself,  in 
connexion  with  definite  scenes  and  incidents  in 
His  earthly  life,  was  possibly  quite  intelligible  to 
those  who  first  read  tne  Gospel ;  they  knew  that 
it  was  a  spiritual  Crospel,  and  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  taken  as  a  literal  record  of  Jesus' 
discourses,  but  as  an  inspired  interpretation  of  all 
that  He  was  and  did.  Kead  in  this  light,  it  has 
its  authority  in  itself,  as  the  other  NT  books  have, 
and  as  Jesus  Himself  had  when  He  spoke  with 
men  face  to  face ;  and  it  is  an  authority,  aa  ex- 
perience proves,  not  less  potent  than  that  which  is 
claimed'  and  wielded  by  Christ  in  any  other  of 
His  witnesses.  If  we  comi>are  it  with  the  other 
Gospels,  which  have  in  a  higher  degree  the  char- 
acter of  literal  transcripts  of  word  and  deed,  we 
may  even  say  that  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  words 
found  in  the  lips  of  Jesus  in  14^'  'He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  also 
do:  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do; 
because  I  go  to  the  Father.'  Faith  in  Jesus  has 
never  achieved  anything  surpassing  the  witness — 
the  true  witness  —  of  this  Gospel  to  the  Son  of 
God.  The  final  and  supremely  authoritative  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  is  no  doubt  that  which  is  given  in 
His  oeing  and  in  His  work  in  the  world ;  but  so 
dull  of  eye  and  slow  of  heart  were  the  disciples, 
that  had  He  put  all  the  impK>rt  of  this  into  words 
they  could  not  have  taken  it  in.    What  He  ooold 
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not  sa^  on  earth,  however,  He  was  able  to  say  by 
His  Spirit  from  heaven ;  and  when  that  one  of  the 
disciples  who  was  able  to  hear  puts  what  he  has 
heara  into  the  Master^s  lips,  he  is  only  giving  Him 
His  own.  The  authority  of  the  wora  of  Jesus 
here,  as  everywhere  in  the  NT,  lies  in  itself,  and 
in  the  fact  which  it  interprets.  It  is  an  authority 
wliich  has  never  failed  to  win  recognition,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  it  with  emphasis,  *  Every  one  that 
is  of  the  truth  heareth  this  voice.' 

LiTSRATURE.— H.  P.  Liddoo,  Bampton  Leet%tr€t,lWtl. ;  C. 
Oore,  Bampton  Leeturei^  ch.  vIL  ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Training  qf 
the  Twelve^  586  ff.,  Au^ogetia,  492if. ;  J.  Denney,  Studiet  in 


James  Denney. 

AUTHORITT  IN  RELIGION.— 1.  Various  conno- 
tations of  the  word  *  authority.' — The  familiar  dis- 
tinction between  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
authority  is  one  that  is  not  only  convenient,  but 
rational  and  necessary.  These  several  kinds  of 
authority  differ  in  their  respective  sources  and 
appropriate  modes  of  expression,  and  may  differ  also 
in  their  resi>ective  repositories.  Again,  authority 
may  be  original  or  delegated.  The  latter,  more- 
over, while  on  a  different  plane,  is  not  one  whit 
less  real  than  the  former.  And,  passing  by  other 
uses  of  the  word,  it  will  be  found  that  tne  idea 
lying  at  the  heart  of  them  all  is  that  of  a  right  on 
tne  part  of  somebody  to  submission  of  some  sort 
and  m  some  degree  on  the  part  of  somebody  else. 
In  other  words,  the  use  of  the  term  'authority' 
implies  the  existence  of  an  ethical  standard.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  have  reached  the  ultimate 
authority  along  any  line  until  we  have  arrived  at 
this  ultimate  stondard  of  right,  by  which  the  reality 
of  all  other  authorities  is  tested.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, then,  in  considering  Christ's  teachings  re- 
garding authority  in  religion,  we  shall  have  at 
every  step  to  take  account  of  the  particular  kind 
of  authority  then  being  dealt  with. 

2.  Christ  s  conception  of  religion, — That  Christ's 
conception  of  religion  must  have  conditioned  and 
shaped  His  teachings  upon  authority  in  religion  is 
too  obvious  to  be  questioned.  Hence  we  must  at 
least  glance  at  His  conception  of  religion ;  but  as 
this  subject  is  itself  a  larse  one,  we  can  at  most 
merely  glance  at  it.  Our  Lord,  of  course,  has  no- 
where given  us  a  formal  definition  of  religion,  nor 
has  He  anywhere  formally  discussed  its  nature. 
At  the  same  time,  few,  we  presume,  will  affirm 
that  Christ  has  left  us  wholly  at  sea  upon  such  a 
point.  By  common  consent,  religion  is  a  term  of 
relation.  For  present  purposes  we  may,  without 
unwarrantable  assumption,  say  that  the  terms  of 
this  relation  are  God  and  man.  Further,  without 
undue  assumption,  we  may  add  that  true  religion 
and  right  relation  l^etween  God  and  man  are 
equivalent  expressions.  Our  present  question, 
then,  resolves  itself  into  this,  What,  according  to 
Christ,  are  the  essentials  of  right  relation  between 
God  and  man  ? 

Now,  for  answering  this  question,  three  state- 
ments of  our  Lord  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance.  (1)  The  first  of  these 
occurs  in  His  hi^h  priestly  prayer.  *  This,'  says 
He,  'is  eternal  life,  that  they  should  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send, 
even  Jesus  Christ'  (Jn  17*).  Here  the  last  clause 
may  be  an  epexeseticaJ  addition  of  the  Evangelist 
himself.  With  uiis  statement  naturally  associate 
themselves,  among  others,  those  in  Jn  W^  3*,  Mt 
1 1*'.  Now,  certainly  no  one  will  even  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  our  Lord  here  lends  any  countenance 
to  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  intel- 
lectnalism.  And  yet  it  would  De  violent  exe^^esis 
indeed  that  eradicated  from  His  words  the  idea 
that  ri^t  relations  to  God  invariably  imply,  and 


ground  themselves  on,  right  conceptions  of  God. 
On  any  other  view,  what  would  be  the  propriety 
of  the  pronoun  '  thee,'  which  certainly  singles  out 
from  all  other  possible  individuals  or  entities  Him 
in  the  knowledge  of  whom  Christ  declares  that 
'  eternal  life '  consists  ?  If  right  conceptions  of  God 
are  not  essential  to  right  relation  between  God  and 
man,  where,  asain,  would  be  the  propriety  of  the 
words  *  the  onhr  true,'  and  the  emphasis  evidently 
centred  upon  them  ?  (cf.  also  Mt  11^). 

(2)  A  second  passage  of  fundamental  significance 
for  Christ's  conception  of  religion  is  Mt  ^^<f*  ||  Mk 
X2M<r.  «Thou  shaft  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  etc. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  etc. 
On  these  two  commandments  hangeth  the  whole 
law  and  the  prophets.'  But  that,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Chnst,  there  is  an  emotional  element 
in  religion,  is  so  generally  recognized  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  multiply  references,  especially 
in  sucn  an  incidental  treatment  of  the  subject  as 
the  present. 

(3)  The  third  passage  that  may  be  regarded  as 
fundamental  for  our  Lord's  conception  of  religion 
is  Mt  7"  'Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kin^om  of  heaven  ; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.'  This,  like  the  last  passage  cited,  is 
typical.  It  represents  a  group  of  statements  that 
need  not  be  reproduced  here. 

While,  therefore,  the  first  of  these  three  great 
passages  implicates  man's  understanding  in  re- 
ligion, and  the  second  hb  emotions,  tnis  last 
implicates  his  will,  as  controlling  his  conduct  and 
finding  its  legitimate  expression  through  it. 

What  may  be  called,  then,  a  qualitative  analysis 
of  Christ's  conception  of  religion  reveals  the  fact, 
that  it  contains  this  trinity  of  elements  bound 
together  in  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  rational 
soul.  Were  any  of  them  totally  lacking,  there 
would  be  no  real  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  necessary  interrelation  and  interaction  between 
them  are  recognized  by  Christ  in  such  declarations 
as,  'If  any  man  willeth  to  do  Ms  will,  he  shall 
know  of  tlie  teaching  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself '  ( Jn  7") ;  *  How  can 
ye  believe  wnich  receive  glory  one  of  another,  and 
the  glory  that  cometh  from  the  only  God  ye  seek 
not'  (Jn  6**);  *  While  ye  have  the  light,  believe 
on  the  light,  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  light' 
( Jn  12^).  Such  is  the  essential  unity  of  the  soul, 
that  it  cannot  experience  depravation  in  one  of  its 
functions  without  all  of  the  others  being  more  or 
less  affected  thereby. 

While,  however,  we  can  with  a  measure  both  of 
ease  and  of  certainty  make  what  we  have  ventured 
to  call  a  qualitative  analysis  of  Christ's  conception 
of  religion,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  arrive  at 
a  quantitative  analysis  of  it,  and  say  just  how 
much  knowledge,  how  much  emotion,  and  liow 
much  volitional  activity  must  be  present  in  order 
to  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  any  real  religion. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  elaborat- 
ing any  views  upon  such  a  subject.  We  may  re- 
frain, then,  from  pressing  our  investigation  into 
what  would  only  oe  a  region  of  arid  and  empty 
speculation.  It  is  enough,  if  it  has  been  shown  tnat 
Christ's  conception  of  religion  recognizes  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  soul,  and  involves  its  right  rela- 
tion to  God  in  all  its  several  powers  or  functions. 
To  this  conception  His  teachings  regarding  author- 
ity in  religion  will  be  found  to  conform.  See, 
fiurther,  art.  Religion. 

L  Christ's  teaching  as  to  the  ultimate 

STANDARD  OF  RIGHT,  AND  THE  ULTIMATE  SOURCE 

OF  RIGHTS. — Obviously  we  need  not  expect  to  find 
Christ  dealing  with  the  ultimate  standard  of  right 
under  the  forms  of  Western  dialectics,  or  in  the 
abstract  terms  pf  philosophy.    At  the  some  time, 
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we  need  not  despair  of  obtaining  some  insight  into 
His  mind  even  upon  this  question.  For  one  thing, 
His  mode  of  addressing  His  Father  is  significant. 
Especially  is  it  so  vfhen  we  take  into  account 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  employed. 

*  Holy  Father,'  He  says  in  His  intercessory  prayer ; 
and  again,  *  O  righteous  Father.'  Now,  under  the 
circumstances,  this  language  is  more,  far  more, 
than  the  ascription  to  His  itather  of  the  possession 
of  the  qualities  expressed  by  the  words  *  noly '  and 

*  righteous.*  For  we  must  not  forget  that  (Jhrist's 
intercessory  prayer  was  offered  at  the  very  crisis 
of  His  career.  vVe  cannot  pretend  to  fathom  the 
experiences  of  His  soul  in  that  hour.  The  prayer 
itself,  however,  as  recorded  in  Jn  17,  is  tense  with 
the  emotions  that  wrought  in  our  Lord's  soul  as 
He  poured  it  forth.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  getting 
His  footing  as  the  floods  of  great  waters  gathered 
around  Him  in  their  mysterious  energy.  And  the 
bed-rock  upon  which  He  plants  Himself  is  one  lying 
out  of  sight  so  far  as  the  visible  providence  of  God 
is  concerned.  He  assures  Himself  of  its  existence 
as  a  reality  by  turning  away  Irom  what  is  taking 
place  under  the  providence  of  God,  and  fixing  His 
mind  upon  the  nature  of  God.  God's  nature  is 
His  voucher  for  the  righteousness  of  the  course  of 
God's  providence  towards  Himself.  In  the  time  of 
stress  that  was  upon  Him,  He  fixes  His  eye  upon 
God's  holiness  and  righteousness  as  His  sole  out 
suflicient  guarantee  for  the  existence  of  the  quali- 
ties for  which  these  words  stand. 

But,  further,  that  Christ  found  the  ultimate 
standard  of  right  in  God's  nature  as  expressed 
through  God's  will,  is  clear  also  from  such  state- 
ments as  these :  '  Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;  and 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ? 
but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father, 
glorify  thy  name '  (Jn  12'^'').  Here,  it  will  be  seen, 
our  iJord  places  Himself  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Divine  will.  But  this  would  have  been  sheer 
moral  insanity,  unless  God's  nature  contained  the 
final  norm  of  righteousness.  And  this  language  is 
by  no  means  exceptional ;  for,  as  all  know,  the 
Gospel  of  John  abounds  with  expressions  of  Christ 
making  the  wUl  of  God  the  standard  to  which 
everything  is  to  be  referred  {e.g.  4**  6*  &^'').  Nor 
is  the  case  different  when  we  turn  to  the  Synoptics 
(cf.  Mt  5«6>»  11»'%  Lk  22«).  All  these  passages 
and  others  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  Chnst 
taught  that  the  nature  of  God,  as  finding  expres- 
sion through  His  will,  is  the  ultimate  standard  of 
right. 

And  as,  for  (yhrist,  Grod's  nature  is  the  ultimate 
norm  of  right,  so  for  Him  God's  will  is  the  fountain 
and  source  of  all  particular  rights.  Wherever  there 
exists  a  right  upon  the  part  of  anybody  to  sub- 
mission of  any  kind  or  degree  from  anybody  else, 
such  right  exists  in  virtue  of  God's  oraering,  and 
is  delimited  by  God's  will.  These  statements,  it 
seems  to  us,  are  involved  in  the  passages  already 
cited.  All  authority,  in  other  words,  is  simply 
author-\ty  writ  short  and  differently  pronounced. 
A  free  creature,  like  man,  may  be,  in  a  limited 
sense,  an  original  source  of  power,  but  never  of 
rights.  His  rights  are  all  derived  from,  and  bear  the 
stamp  of,  the  author  of  his  being.  Not  only  the 
primary  and  all-comprehending  dependence,  but 
all  subordinate  dependences  and  interdependences 
ground  themselves  ultimately  on  the  relation  that 
subsists  iKjtween  the  Creator,  as  Creator,  and  the 
creature,  as  creature. 

ii.  Legislative  authority  in  reugion.  —  1. 
Term  defined. — What  we  have  called  legislative 
authority  is  concerned  primarily  with  duty.  Its 
prescriptions,  while  mediated,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  them  goes,  through  the  understand- 
ing, terminate  upon  the  conscience  and  the  will.  It 
is  the  right  to  require  or  to  forbid.     It  is  the  right 


to  establish  relations  and  define  the  duties  or  tlie 
privileges  attaching  to  them.  It  is  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  form  of  authority,  cleaving 
closest  to  the  etymological  and  logical  sense  of 
the  word,  which  as  already  noted  is  simply  author- 
ity. Legislative  authority  is  really  or  approxi- 
mately a  creative  function.  In  the  case  of  €^, 
of  course,  it  is  really  creative.  Behind  it  lies  only 
the  Divine  nature,  which  alone  conditions  and 
rebates  its  exercise.  From  it  arise  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  to  his 
fellow  -  creatures,  with  the  duties  and  the  privi- 
leges that  inhere  in  them,  or  that,  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  are,  from  time  to  time  and  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  attached  to  them. 

Now,  according  to  our  Lord's  tecushing,  all  legis- 
lative authority  in  religion  vests  exclusively  in 
God.  He  represents  GUxi  as  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  '  Lord  of  the  conscience.'  To  Him  it  belongs 
to  say,   'Thou  shalt,'  and  to  Him  also  to  say, 

*  Thou  shalt  not.'  As  He  has  determined  the  re- 
lations between  Himself  and  His  creatures  (*  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  Mt  11^ ;  cf.  also  19*), 
it  is  for  Him  to  define  the  duties  emerging  from 
those  relations. 

2.  If,  now,  we  pass  to  Christ's  teaching  as  to  how 
this  legislative  authority  belonging  exclusively  to 
God  comes  to  expression,  we  find— (1)  That  our 
Lord  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  manifestation  of 
God's  legislative  authority  in  what  we  call  'the 
laws  of  nature,'  using  this  phrase  so  as  to  include 
not  only  the  laws  of  matter,  but  of  mind  as  well, 
and  also  so  as  to  include  what  St.  Paul  calls  '  the 
law  written  in  the  heart.'  For  instance,  nowhere 
does  He  directly  advert  to '  the  ordinance  of  heaven' 
(Jer  31**'',  Job  38**)  as  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
will ;  nowhere  does  He  refer  His  hearers  to  the 
constitution  of  their  own  nature,  physical,  mental, 
or  moral,  as  embodying  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
will  regarding  this  or  that.  There  is,  it  may  be, 
the  glimmer  of  such  a  reference  in  passages  like 
Jn  lO^'*',  Mt  KF*',  but  it  is  at  most  a  glimmer, 
and  need  not  detain  us. 

(2)  But  that  the  legislative  authority  of  God  is 
exercised  mediately  as  well  as  immediately  is  also 
taught  by  Christ,  (a)  Thxis  the  preceptive  portions 
of  the  OTf  though  mediated  by  '  Moses  and  the 
prophets,'  are  really  '  the  commandments  of  God.' 
Moses  and  the  propnets,  g^itoad  tliis  matter,  are,  so 
to  speak,  merely  the  heralds  of  the  '  Great  King,' 
or,  to  borrow  an  OT  account  of  the  relation  he- 
tween  the  prophet  and  God,  the  former  is  the 

*  mouth '  of  the  latter  (Ex  4J«,  cf.  7^).  And  so, 
while  'Moses  said,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother'  (Mk  7*^),  this  is  still  for  Christ  'the  com- 
mandment of  God.'  Further,  that  'the  law  of 
Moses '  was  for  Him  the  law  of  God  appears  from 
the  fact  that,  when  He  was  Himself  tempted,  and 
had  to  choose  between  two  courses,  what  was 
written  in  Deuteronomy  prescribed  for  Him  the 
path  of  duty  (Mt  4*-7.io.  U).  in  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  our  Lord  puts  these  very  sig- 
nificant words  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham,  'They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear 
them '  (Lk  16»).  The  law  in  Nu  28«- "  (or  per- 
haps in  1  Ch  9^),  according  to  which  '  the  priests 
in  the  temple  profane '  (ironical  thrust  at  His  ad- 
versaries) '  the  Sabbath  and  are  guiltless '  (Mt  12*), 
was  for  Christ  determinative  of  duty  and  of  privi- 
lege. Indeed,  He  virtually  puts  it  upon  the  same 
plane  for  authority  as  the  primary  intuition  and 
verdict  of  conscience,  namely,  that  '  it  is  lawful  to 
do  good— on  the  Sabbath  day '  (Mt  12").  Further, 
Christ's  summaries  of  '  the  law  and  the  prophets ' 
(Mt  7"  22"^-)  bear  impressive  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  He  regarded  the  whole  preceptive  por- 
tion of  the  OT  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God. 
'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
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even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them,'  is,  according  to 
our  Lord,  but  a  just  summary  of  '  the  law  and 
the  prophets'  in  terms  that  may  be  appreciated 
by  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  He  teaches  that 
the  whole  OT,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  duty 
towards  man,  is  but  an  unfolding,  in  relation  to 
this  or  that  set  of  circumstances,  of  the  '  Golden 
Rule,*  whose  Divine  origin  and  authority  are  self- 
evidencing  (cf.  Mk  12*''^'). 

{b)  Whether  Christ  represents  the  Apostles  also 
as  organs  through  whom  Crod  exercises  His  legis- 
lative authority  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  clear. 
Doubtless  they  were.  But  even  passages  such  as 
Mt  10«>  W\  Jn  2(P  16"  may  refer  to  a  grant  of 
jiidicial  rather  than  of  strictly  legislative  authority. 
The  authority  conferred  in  these  passages  is,  in- 
deed, large  and  significant,  but  none  of  them  neces- 
sarily implies  that  the  Apostles  were  to  be  organs 
through  whom  €rod  would  make  substantive  addi- 
tions to  the  commands  laid  upon  the  human  con- 
science. Nor  has  the  writer  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  Christ  anywhere  uses  of  them  lan- 
guage either  demanding,  or  even  susceptible  of 
such  an  interpretation.  In  other  words,  while  he 
thinks  it  unquestionable  that  the  Apostles  were 
media  througli  whom  God  exercised  His  legislative 
authority,  he  is  of  opinion  that  we  have  to  go 
outside  of  the  GrospeJs  for  the  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

(c)  With  Christ  Himself ,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  No  doubt  much  of  the  authority  we 
find  Him  using  in  the  Gospels  is  judicial  and  not 
legislative.  At  the  same  time,  intermingled  with 
His  judicial  expositions  of  the  law  of  God,  we  hear 
Him  lay  His  own  commands  upon  the  conscience. 
Not  only  does  He  declare  what  is  the  Law,  and 
what  its  meaning  (see  above),  but  He  enunciates 
many  specific  precepts  that  stand  related  to  His 
comprehensive  summaries  very  much  as  the 
statutes  of  the  land  stand  related  to  its  constitu- 
tion. 

'  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth/  etc.  (Mt 
6^^) ;  *  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  we  dogs,  neither  cast 
your  pearls  before  the  swine/  etc  \}A.t  7^ ;  *  Love  your  enemies, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,'  etc  (Lk  6^7) ;  *  Repent  ye,  and 
helieve  in  the  gt)Bpel'  Oik  li*)— will  serve  as  samples.  Very 
significant  for  Christ's  claims  to  be  a  special  organ  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  Uie  Godhead  is  such  a  statement  as,  '  The 
Son  of  man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath'  (Mt  12^,  and  equally  so 
this  other,  *  Ye  call  me  Teacher  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ;  for 
so  I  am'  (Jn  13^3).  In  both  these  instances  ft  is  clear  that 
Christ  asserts  for  Himself  an  authority  going  beyond  any  tiiat 
can  with  propriety  be  considered  as  merely  JudiciaL     The 

*  Lord '  is  a  giver  of  law,  not  simply  its  interpreter.  The  same 
conclusion  follows  even  more  stringently,  pertiaps,  when  our 
Lord  says,  *  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  thereby,  as  the  Jews 
aflBrmed,  and  He  Himself  did  not  deny,  *  makiiu^  himself  (thy- 
self) eoual  with  God '  (Jn  1030,  of.  10»,  Mt  1137- »  note  the  word 
'  yoke  7.  And,  finally,  here  we  must  not  overlook  Mt  Wy^  *A11 
authority  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,'  which  cer- 
tainly  constitutes  a  claim  comprdiensive  enough  to  include  the 
authority  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  conscience.  See  preceding 
article. 

(3)  But  to  say  that  Christ  teaches  that  all  legis- 
lative authority  in  religion  vests  exclusively  in 
God,  is  hardly  to  put  the  case  either  as  fully  or  as 
strongly  as  it  needs  to  be  put.  For  not  onl^  does 
our  Ix>rd  represent  God  as  *  Lord  of  the  conscience^' 
but  with  equal  emphasis  and  great  explicitness  He 
teaches  that  *  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience, 
and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  men  which  are  in  anything  contrary 
to  His  word,  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  religious 
tiiith  and  duty.    (For  the  purposes  of  this  article 

*  His  word '  here  may  be  taken  quite  broadly  for 
any  form  in  which  God  has  made  His  will  known). 

This  explains  His  word  at  the  baptism,  when  the  Baptist 

*  would  have  hindered  him,'  and  He  said,  '  Suffer  it  now  :  for 
thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness'  (Mt  316).  So 
saying,  He  denies  to  the  human  reason  the  prerogative,  by 
annulling  or  setting  them  aside,  to  pass  jud^ent  upon  the 
propriety  or  the  expediency  of  Divine  prescriptions.  Recog- 
nizing what  is  praiseworthy  in  the  spirit  of  the  Baptist,  He  at 


the  same  time  sets  the  seal  of  His  disapprobation  upon  all 
man-devised  substitutions  for,  or  modifications  of,  Divine  ordi- 
nances. These  are  all  either  acts  of  open  rebellion,  or  well 
meant  but  real  usurpations  of  legislative  functions  pertidning 
exclusively  to  God.  The  same  view  finds  yet  more  palpable 
and  pungent  expn»sion  in  His  rebuke  to  the  Pharisees  (Mk 
7^-X  And,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  His  resistance  in  word  and 
deed  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders  regarding  the  Sabbath— 
these  being  'beside'  God's  word— that  earned  for  Him,  with 
the  Pharisees,  the  odium  of  being  Himself  a  Sabbath-breaker 
(Jn  5,  Mt  12,  Mk  3). 

Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  His  Galilsean  ministry, 
our  Lord  is  careful  to  disclaim,  even  for  Himself, 
either  purpose  or  authoritv  to  disannul  any  of 
God's  commandments.  '  Think  not,'  said  He, 
*that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  pro- 
phets :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil '  (Mt 
6").  See,  further,  article  Commandment,  below. 
Thus  He,  as  it  were,  anticipated  and  forestalled 
the  malice  of  His  own,  and  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  a  later  day.  The  former  made  it  a  charge 
against  Him  that  He  taught  contrary  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  and  the  latter,  strangely  enough, 
has  supposed  that  it  honours  Him  by  {^firming  the 
same.  And,  lofty  as  were  the  claims  that  He  made 
for  Himself,  Christ  still  impressed  it  upon  His 
hearers  that  He  not  only  did  not  assume  to  lay 
upon  them  anything  contrary  to  God's  revealed 
will  but  that  He  taught,  and  could  teach  nothing 
that  was  'beside'  that  will  (Jn  6»,  cf.  5"  S**). 
And  that  nothing  'contrary  to  or  beside'  the 
Scriptures  correctly  interpreted  was  to  be  toler- 
ated, is  abundantly  evident  from  the  finality 
attached  to  them  in  all  Christ's  appeals  to  the 
OT.  For  Him  its  declarations  were  an  end  of 
controversy  (Mt  22»  19*  12«'-,  Jn  I0»»). 

iii.  Judicial  authority  in  reugion.  —  1. 
Term  defined. — As  legislative  authority  has  par- 
ticularly to  do  with  duty,  so  judicial  authority 
has  particularly  to  do  with  truth  i  the  former 
prescribes  what  one  is  ^o  do  or  to  be;  the  latter, 
what  he  is  to  believe :  the  former  creates  and 
defines  relation  and  obligations ;  the  latter  declares 
and  interprets  them :  the  former  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  conscience ;  the  latter,  with  the 
understanding.  It  is  worth  noting  further  that 
legislative  diners  from  judicial  authority  in  that 
the  former  is  original  and  the  latter  derivative. 
L^^lative  authority,  along  with  other  things, 
prescribes  who  b  to  interpret  the  laws  it  makes, 
and  how  much  of  finali^  shall  attach  to  their 
interpretation  by  dififerent  persons.  At  the  same 
time,  we  shoula  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
most  limited  iudicial  authority,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  no  less  real  than  the  most  absolute.  Further, 
judicial  authority,  though  derived,  is  just  as  real 
authority  as  is  legislative  authority.  And,  finally, 
when  the  iudicial  function  vests  in  the  same 
person  as  the  legislative,  then  the  maxim,  *The 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  the  law,'  receives  its 
highest  exemplification  ;  for  then  the  law  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  are  but  different  modal 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  personal  will 
or  author-ity.  For,  in  this  case,  the  same  char- 
acter that  guarantees  to  the  conscience  the  right- 
eousness of  the  relation  or  obligation  created  by 
the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  guarantees  also  to  the 
understanding  the  truth  of  the  finding  of  the 
judge.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  precisely  the 
function  of  judicial  authority,  namely,  not  to 
create  a  right,  not  to  make  an  idea  corres|x>nd 
with  reality,  but  to  certify  to  the  understanding 
the  exbtence  or  non-existence  of  a  right,  the  truth 
or  the  falsity  of  an  idea  or  a  statement.  The  vital 
importance  of  this  distinction  will  appear  more 
ana  more  as  the  discussion  proceeds. 

2.  Repositories, — As  to  judicial  authority,  our 
Lord  teaches  that  it  is  distributed  among  a 
number  of  repositories,  somewhat  as  the  same 
kind  of  authority  in  a  modem  State  is  distributed 
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helpful  In  enhling  ui  to  undintuid  our  Lord's  Icscbingi  con- 
cemine  ludlciit  auehorltf  in  the  sphere  ot  religion. 

Proceeding  now  to  note  His  distribution  itself, 
we  Hnd  that  He  accords  tlio  fnltest  recognition  (I) 
to  what  is  communlj  known  as  the  rUjIU  of  private 
Jutlgment.  For  Him  each  individnal  is  clothed 
with  a  lar^,  though  not  an  abaoluta  or  final, 
judicial  anthority.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  eay  that 
no  one  han  xurpassed  CIiriBt  in  the  honour,  and 
even—if  HDch  wonia  may  be  nsod  of  Him — in  the 
deference  witli  which  in  practice  He  treated  the 
jnilicial  rights  of  tlie  darltest  and  humblest  human 
souIh.  Despite  tlie  supreme  claims  that  ff e  made 
for  Himself,  He  liabitoallj  permitted  botli  Himself 
and  His  claiiiiH  to  be  put  upon  jiroof  at  the  bar  of 
anch  Kouhi.  Not  only  did  He  consent,  like  any 
other  man  of  Hiti  day,  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  but,  while  He 
always  spake  as  one  having  authority,  He  never 
failed  to  submit  His  credentials  along  with  Hts 
claims  at  the  bar  of  the  individual  reason  and  con- 
science.    But  here  we  must  particalarize. 

Christ  taucht,  then,  (a)  That  it  is  the  inalien- 
able prerogative  of  every  man  to  verify  for  himself 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  before  assenting  to  it  as 
true ;  nnd  to  venff  for  himself  the  rectitude  of  a 
commnnd  before  yielding  obedience  to  it  as  riglit 
(cf.  Jn  15",  Mtl8'  II*"- a"  11"). 

(/()  Further,  oh  is  involved  in  what  has  been 
already  said,  Christ  t«acbes  that  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  are  not 
to  lie,  if,  indeed,  we  should  not  say  cannot  be, 
dictttteil  by  any  form  of  external  compulsion.  In 
many  ways  He  emphasizes  the  position  that  the 
individual  is  to  be  left  wholly  UDtrommellikl  in 
the  exercise  of  his  judicial  rights.  What  else, 
after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  His  words  to  Hlate, 
'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  tnis  world :  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight, 
that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  ;  but 
■now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence '  {Jn  18") !  If 
men  were  to  be  left  free  to  deal  with  His  own 
claims,  including,  of  course,  His  teachings,  witli- 
out  constraint  or  compulsion  of  any  kind,  and  to 
do  this  even  when  the  decision  reached  affected 
not  only  His  liberty  but  His  very  life,  certainly 
Ue  would  have  them  no  less  untrniiimelled  in 
dealing  with  every  other  queation  of  truth  or  of 
duty  with  whiuh  they  might  find  themselves  con- 
fronted. Nor  was  it  only  the  conputsiun  of 
nliynical  force  that  Chriat  declined  to  countenance. 
He  set  the  seal  of  His  disapproval  upon  the  more 
subtle  and  Bplritual,  but  no  less  real  compulsion 
of  a  tyrannical  public  or  ecclesiastical  opinion, 
whether   fornmlated   into  a  tradition  or    into   a 
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|r)  If  wliat  has  been  said  be  true,  we  are  not 
aurprised  to  find  Christ  teaching  tliat  every  mind 
is  equipped  for  the  exercise  of  this  high  preroga^ 
tive,  that  in  a  certain  very  true  sense  the  mind  baa 
'the  supreme  norm  of  its  ideas  and  acts,  not  out- 
side of  itself,  hut  within  itself,  in  ita  very  con- 
stitution' {Sabatier,  Btligiont  of  Authorilif,  p.  xvi). 

This  siflo  Is  inrolTsd  in  the  pimgee  already  quoted.  And 
vhatelH  no  we  nuke  ot  such  naleoKoU  u  these:  'Ought 

haOi  boond,  lo,  Uwseebrbleen  yeai^  lobe  loosed  trom  thii  bond 
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■  (Ed^iheiiB),  r-'—  — -'-•  —  ■ ■ 


•ViU(»ir<i> '  (Edeiiheim),  ua 
BO  equtpped  ai  to  be  able  Ic 


tnpid  M  he  was,  er 


""pal 

rveriftcalioa'T  Or,  take  tlieiiiHetianpattothedi 
I  am  V  and  irtwt  [V 


it  the  lapIIcaUoa 
eqnlnMd  for  tba 


'Whodo  the  m       __  ,        

would  there  be  in  It,  unless  it  canisd  with  it  the  la 
that  men  Keoenilly—' the  nultltodea'— wer«  eqtdnie 
forminfitM a  rational  lodgment  upon  the  Ifuth awf  rUdjtef 

neae DlHil claims,  and  had  some  toochitone  each  wtlEin  h 

■elf  by  which  he  eould  deiennlne  the  imch  or  faltity  of  Ihosa 
claimi.  and  the  moral  qoahty  ol  the  character  and  of  the 
(«acblngi  that  lay  behind  IhernT  ThcpoBessianoliuchanorni 
ifl  Involved  in  every  ar^menL  framed.  In  every  appeal  made, 
and  io  every  rebuke  admlniateied  by  Christ. 

Not  only  does  Chriat  recognize  in  every  man  the 
existence  of  such  a  nonn.  but  He  goes  farther,  and 
shows  that  He  regards  this  norm  as  *  supreme,'  in 
the  sense,  at  least,  that  for  the  individual  man 
there  is  no  standard  of  truth  or  of  right  more 
ultimato  than  that  embedded  in  hia  very  conatitu- 
tioB.  Nothing  can  be  aubstituted  for  it.  Nothing 
can  be  used  to  eupplement  or  to  correct  it.  No 
appeal  lies  from  it.  Man  has  nought  that  he  can 
do  but  to  abide  by  the  decisions  reached  in  the  use 
of  it.  '  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins'  (Jn  8")  is  no  arbitrary  sentence ;  but 
simply  the  announcement  of  the  momentous  troth, 
that  the  beliefs  or  unbeliefs  of  those  whom  He 
addressed  would  involve  certain  consequences /or 
them,  precisely  because  those  beliefs  or  unbehefa 
were  theirs.  Christ  does  not  teach,  of  coarse,  that 
men  can  make  or  unmake  truth  or  ri"1it  for  them- 
selves any  more  than  for  others.  But  He  docB 
teacli  Chat  the  conclusions  that  men  reach  in  the 
use  of  the  norm  that  is  embedded  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  mind  are  for  them  severally 
and  individnolly  final.  It  is  this  fact  that  con- 
stitutes the  very  heart  of  the  aolemnity  of  His 
words,  when  He  says, '  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness'  (Mt  6"). 
The  light  tliat  is  in  a  man  is  the  only  li(;ht  tlmt  is 
available  for  him.  It  is  the  light  in  wluch  he  sees 
light.  It  cannot  itself  be  t«Hted,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  user  of  it  is  concerned,  by  any  other  light 
(cf.  also  Mt  13°  and  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Ro  14*). 

{d)  Christ,  moreover,  is  equally  clear  in  teaching 
that  in  the  profier  use  of  the  equipment  given 
them,  men  may  and  always  will  arrive  at  correct 
judgments  in  regard  both  to  truth  and  to  duty — 
that  is,  in  all  cases  and  as  regards  all  matters  in 
reference  to  which  they  are  called  upon,  or  indeed 
are  entitled,  to  form  judgments.  He  recognizes,  to 
be  sure,  the  sad  fact  that  men  not  only  may,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  often  do,  give  hospitable  entertain- 
ment both  to  error  and  to  evil.  He  is  very  em- 
phatic, however,  in  assertinf;  that  this  is  their 
fault,  and  in  no  sense  their  misfortune.  Whatever 
the  difficulties  of  the  teaching,  they  need  not  leave 
the  soul  in  error  or  even  in  doubt.  '  If  any  man 
willeth  to  do  his  will,'  says  our  Lord,  'he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself  (Jn  7"). 

Ohriifs  teachlnea  u  to  Uie  ludldal  aulhoritT 

„  ,.     ,         ■■■■■■■     -iiscO™  if  it  aver. 

<-  17»^    ■  Ko  M 


%.    So  mDcfa,  however,  is 
at  there  la  a  knowled^  of 
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God  far  which  mva  are  «}Aotlg  dependent  upon  Chritt^ 

Imowlcdse  ot  Qod  conUins,  it  Is  a  knonledec  that  le  idi 
through  Che  andenULndlnff.  '  He  Uiftt  hatn  K«n  me/  n 
Lord,  'hath  Kcn  the  Ftioar.'  The  luiie  coni^luiion 
Ineritshly  (nnn  the  gmt  cupbud*  nhich  Chnut  lak 
Hli  UKhing  funotlon.  Bat  how  ki  ■  nun  to  test  the  F 
D«  ot  prupontlong  lor  tha  vn;  knowledge  ol  the  f> 

whollj  dependent  opon  CbrMT  We  h»>e  Hid  tlut 
tfoche*  that  it  !•  Che  pccrocatlTe  of  ererv  man  ui 
every  propfwtlon,  to  Uw  buth  of  vhlcb  h 


H  tba eye ItaeR.  Itiali 
I  eye  iteelt,  tbougb,  tf 
or^n  of  vaetly  grtaUr  range.  What  It  rH^Jn—  to  ni  we  couk 
noC  apprehend  irithouC  IL  Hiicb  Ihal  It  dintoiea  to  ui.  vi 
pfth^T  only  gt^uaUy  come  to  Dorapreheiid,  or  And  to  be  ai 
. .t..  . "it  whether  we  romprehem 


whaC  we  apprMienl 


tc1e««pe,  and  have 


ia  throuich  tl* 


_.e  larue  and  va^pie 

irbat  ws  call  boti  of  edrtence,  uid  wait  etpecting 
1  ntake  a  doatr  claiilacatlon  wlUi  our  advancing 
or  the  further  development  of  our  powen.    And, 

recreadi  the  point  whera  we  a»  able  wlUi  oni  own 

t  verify  Uie  facte  pven  ue  thmufh  tha  teinecope,  y«t, 

complete  correepondence 
ni,  we  naie  an  unHiakable  conviction  that  they 
Lit  ooe,  and  UwC  wImC  haa  been  dladoaed  by 
le  lelorope  la  aiaenled  to  hy  the  norm  in  our 
o  ■•  if  we  bad  been  In  a  pMltlen  to  bring  the 
"* '"  ■*""  ■**''?cliy  upon  the  phenomena  revealed 

„ ^1.    laJb  10  Itia  In  Uie  CMe  Dl  the 

Individual  and  CHirlit.  For  the  knowledge  otoert^n  facta  re- 
irarding  God  and  Chrlit,  and  oonoeming'  Ood  In  ChilM,  we  are 
ahaolutely  dependent  upon  the  teMlmony  of  Cbrlit.  We  ran- 
hoC  verily  Che  corrcflpoDdence  between  Uut  testimony  and 
reality  by  ouneliee  compeiInK  it  with  tba  nality.  The  reality 
b?re  !■  a*  Inacoeiflble  to  our  immediate  ImpceClon  aa  die 
phenomena  of  atellar  ipacfl  would  be,  apart  from  the  tcleecDpe. 
WhnC  then  t  Does  Chrlct  c*U  npoa  ut  to  iurrender  Che  verj- 
hadge  of  our  Individuality,  when  we  are  dealing  with  Hb  italc- 
menU!  Doei  He  eWm  tbaC  Hb  MMcmenl4  mniC  be  accepted 
without  flnr  beiag  ible  to  lubject  tiwui  Co  any  iirocen  of '  ioner 
— "cation,'  Che  latter  beiw,  of  ooune,  tbo  only  poaalhle  real 
— '— '  "—  —  -■■_  W&C  He  doei  claim,  however,  ii  Ihat 
lo  Hie  truslworthinB«,w«  have  aiKnWil 
..  ... ._._     obviooa^,  if  He  ia 

_ _,_ - ,.rocsaaefl  by  which  we 

gaCiafy  aumelveB  of  any  oCbar  propoeithni*  whatever,  then  in 
Terifyiug  tllm,  eo  to  ■!    "'  ■" ,.-ji,'-^-. ._ 

■tatenwnCs  with  tha  great  nallCIa 

In  (he  Ir^toe  ol  nature  and  in  the  conititutlon  of  our  own  being — 
wliich.  be  ItabHTved,  are  after  all  but  the  teiUniony  of  OaiT,— 
except  by  verifying  Ood  1  Hiat  we  can  do,  of  which  propoaltion. 
the  ilmple  proof  la  that  we  do  it.  For  nothing  li  more  certain 
than  that 'It  I*  ImpoHihle  lor  Ood  to  He.'  Thu  la  (he  ultimate 
axiom  npon  which  net  oniy  all  certainty,  but  the  poadbUlty  of 
any  cerlalpty  ftependa 
Chrlgt'a  teaching  In  reference  to  an  exicmal  revelation,  and 

n  Hie  ventclCy  lat  the  tntb  and 

^nU>  do  not  Impiuire  In  the  leaat 
(he  Judicial  aufliority  with  which 

-  1   the    true   and  proper 

itaatly  Ceachei  both  by 


veriDcationt  Nolat 


>  claims  to  be,  '  the  Truth,' and  we  I 


re  capable  of  campuing 
I  to  which  they  relate.   < 


1  apply  Co   H& 
tutlon  ot  their 

ot'ao.  1  would  have  lold  you '  (It^ 

(2)  While  ChtUt  accords  a  large  judicial  aathority 
to  the  individual,  it  is,  as  already  stated,  neither 
an  Tinlimit«d,  nor  an  absolntely  final  autliority. 
In  His  famous  words  to  St.  Peter,  He  fipeaks  of '  my 
church'  [Mt  16"),  and  in  His  eonnlly  celebrated 
words  to  Pilate,  of  '  ray  kingdom '  ( Jn  18").  Now 
it  19  no  doubt  true,  aa  Dr.  Voa  has  shown  {The 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church,  ch.  ix.),  that 
these  expressions  ore  not  abaolately  coterroinoas 
in  their  respective  connotations,  the '  church '  being 
but  one  phaNe  of  the  'kingdom,'  Still,  even  this 
being  true,  it  follows  that  the  Church  ia  an  oreau' 
izcU  body,  with  officers,  laws,  and  members.  Now 
jtis  dear,  froju  what  Christ  saj's  of  the  CJinich, 
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that  the  authority  vested  in  lier,  and  exercised 
throngh  her  oftirera,  is  a  purely  judicial  authority. 
The  Lord  is  her  lawgiver.  lm>m  Him  alone  she 
receives  all  the  laws  ny  which  she  binds  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  Her  sole  functions  are  to  declare 
and  to  apply  the  law  of  Christ.  To  make  any  laws 
for  her  own  memlters  or  for  [others  is  beyond  hei 
prerogative. 
That  mch  ia  het  authority  u  aet  fnrth  In  the  lencbingi  of 
I  thee,  go  nbow  bim  hif  fault  between  thee  and  him 


.  Welae  can  barfly 

propereource  0'  '^' " — 

™,...«— ....s  .-.u...ning  IheChurc,.  ,^.=  ™,.. 

Thfol.  \.  p.  tllL  It  la  tatr.  we  think,  lo  a«umt  that  tbs  chaise 
contained  in  the  latter  panage  wai  addreued  to  the  Apoctiea, 
not  u  auch,  but  as  represeDtativei  ol  the  Cbuicb  in  all  agei. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  judicial  authority 
ascribed  to  the  Church  in  these  sayings  of  our 
Lord  has  a  twofold  aspect.  In  Mt  28  she  is  author- 
ized to  declare  the  law  of  Christ  to  those  without 
her  fold  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into  subjec- 
tion to  Him.  And  in  both  sayini^  she  is  empowered 
to  unfold  that  law  to  tliose  within  her  pale.  The 
necessity  for  both  aspects  of  ber  judicial  authority 
ia  as  obvious  as  is  tlie  grant  of  it.  If  it  l>e  her 
function  to  extend  the  Kingdom,  tben  it  must  also 
be  her  prerogative  authoritatively  to  declare  the 
nature  and  luwa  of  the  Kingdom.  And  again,  if 
the  Mrm  '  king^dom '  as  applied  to  the  Church  is 
not  a  hopeless  misnomer,  then  she  must  have 
authority  Co  determine  what  the  law  of  Christ 
demands  of  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom,  and  when 
this  or  that  citizen  is  confoTming  to  the  law.  See, 
further,  art.  CHURCH. 

{3)  The  supreme  and  final  judicial  authority  be- 
longs to  the  Holti  Spirit,  whose  findings  are  medi- 
ated proximately  throu^  the  Scnptnres,  and 
ultimately  through  the  Propbeti',  Apostles,  and 
Christ  Hunself.  We  liave  seen  that,  while  both 
the  individual  and  the  Church  may,  in  the  proper 
use  of  their  respective  etjnipmenta,  arrive  at  » 
knowledge  of  truth  and  right  in  reference  to  all 
matters  of  truth  and  dnty  upon  which  they  are 
respectively  entitled  to  fominlatea  jndgmeot ;  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  Church  nor  the 
individual  does  always  arrive  at  such  knowledge. 
Now  the  very  statement  of  this  position  implies 
the  existence  of  some  standard  by  the  use  of  wnich 
faulty  judgments,  when  reached,  may  be  detected 
as  such,  and  corrected.  This  standard,  according 
to  Christ,  is,  in  the  last  resort,  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  than  in  the  teachings  of  the  Prophets,  Apostles, 
and  Himself.  The  finality  and  the  infallibility  of 
tbeseteachinga  are,  eo  our  Lord  teaches,  guaranteed 
by  the  fact  that  they  proceed  directly  from  the 
bodhead,  tbrough  the  immediate  agency  of  its 
great  executive,  the  Holy  Spirit,  wiose  tnstm- 
ments  or  organs  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  He 
Himself  were.  If  we  may  use  the  term  '  Scrip- 
tures '  as  a  somewhat  loose  synonym  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Prophets,  Apoatlea,  and  Christ,  then 
the  Scriplurea  are,  or,  as  with  admirable  accuracy 
the  Westminster  Confession  puts  it,  '  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scriptnro '  ia,  •  the  Supreme 
Judge  by  whicti  all  oontroveraiea  of  religion  are 
to  be  determined  .  .  .  and  in  whose  sentence  we 

[a)  That  Christ  conceived  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Prophets,  or  the  OT,  as  constituting,  as  far  as 
it  went,  a  court  of  last  appeal  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion,  is  strikingly  evinced  in  His  two  summariea 
of  those  teachings  already  referred  to:  'Thou 
sbalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  etc  .  .  .  Thou  shalt 
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love  thy  neighlwur,  etc.  .  .  .  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hangeth  the  whole  law  and  the  pro- 
phets '  (Mt  22^'y  Mk  1228ff-,  Mb  V^).  But  God  being 
love,  it  is  just  in  love  that  religion  finds  its  highest 
and  fullest  expression.  That  standard,  therefore, 
which  being  adhered  to  leads  to  love,  is  the  final 
standard. 

The  same  point  of  view  as  regards  the  OT  finds  expression  in 
the  words, '  They  have  Moees  and  the  prophets  ;  let  them  hear 
them.  ...  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded,  if  one  rise  from  the  dead'  (Lk 
1029.  31).  The  implication  in  Dives'  plea  was  that  it  was  his 
misfortune  that  he  had  come  to  that  place  of  torment.  These 
words  distinctly  disallow  that  implication.  They  affirm  both 
the  sufflciencv  and  the  finality  or  the  OT  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  that  revelation  was 
given.  And  so  the  Sadducees  are  told  (Mt  2229), '  Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,'  etc.,  which  means,  of  course,  that  they 
need  not  have  erred  had  they  only  g^ne  to  the  Scriptures  in  the 
right  spirit.  Upon  all  questions  raised  by  His  adversaries,  it 
was  to  the  teachings  of  uie  OT  that  Christ  Himself  continually 
appealed  as  the  final  authority.  Quoting  Hosea,  He  said  to  the 
Pharisees,  *  If  ye  hod  known  what  this  meancth,  I  desire  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless ' 
(Mt  127).  Thus  the  standard  to  which  He  brings  their  Judgment 
of  Himself  and  by  which  He  exposes  its  falsity  and  wickranem, 
is  the  teaching  of  the  OT.  His  *  Woe  imto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin, 
and  have  left  undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faith  :  but  these  ye  oiu^t  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone '  (Bit  2^),  is  but  an  applica- 
tion of  the  standard  of  the  OT  for  the  testing  of  Pharisaic 
teachings  and  practice.  Further,  He  recognizes  the  ouahtneM 
of  these  teachings,  when  they  concern  the  tithing  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  as  truly  as  in  the  weightier  matters  of 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  Especially  sigmficant  ore  words 
like  those  in  Mk  12»ff^  (cf.  Mt  22«ff-,  Lk  2(^) :  *  How  say  the 
scribes  that  the  Christ  is  the  son  of  David  f  David  himself  said 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  etc.  David 
himself  calleth  him  Lord,  and  whence  b  be  his  son?' 

{b)  Besides  the  passages  already  cited,  the  fol- 
lo>nng  show  that  Christ  represents  His  Apostles  as 
being  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  sense 
that  their  teachings,  qtta  Apostles,  are  ultimate 
and  infallible  in  iQl  matters  of  faith  and  duty  : 
'  And  I  also  sav  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter, 
etc.  ...  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  kevs  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  tnou  slialt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven'  (Mt  IG^'^'-).  The  same  promise 
is  made  to  the  Apostles,  no  doubt  to  all  of  them, 
in  Mt  18***.  In  Jn  20*"-  we  read,  •  And  when  he 
had  said  this  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit :  whose  soever 
sins  ye  for^ve,  they  are  forgiven ;  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.' 

B.  Weiss  (NT  Theol.  i.  142,  footnote)  regards  Mt  W^  as  ad- 
dressed to  'the  disciples  in  the  wider  sense,'  and  avoids  bring- 
ing the  statement  into  collision  with  the  facts  of  history  only 
by  finding  in  them  *  nothing  else  than  the  authorization  of  the 
Apostles  to  proclaim  the  message  by  means  of  which  men  are 
called  into  the  Kingdom'  (ib.  p.  139,  where  he  is  commenting 
more  particularly  upon  Mt  \^^.  On  the  other  side  see  art. 
'  Power  of  the  Keys'  in  Hastings'  Z)B,  vol.  iv.^  To  most  per- 
sons, however,  such  a  view  of  this  passage  will  appear  inade- 
quate. Dr.  Chas.  Hodge,  believing  that  the  grant  of  power 
made  in  these  words  was  not  desired  to  be  limited  to  the 
Afiostles,  seeks  to  avoid  collision  wnth  the  facts  of  history  by 
representing  it  as  mode  to  the  invisible  Church  {Chwreh  Polity ^ 
p.  35  ff.).  This,  however,  will  seem  to  many  as  little  satisfactory 
as  is  Weiss'  view.  That  the  words  were  addressed  to  the 
Apostles,  and  to  no  others,  appears  probable,  not  only  from 
Mt  16ii*'-  and  Jn  202Sf.,  but  even  more  so  from  a  comparison  of 
Mt  ISKT-  with  Mk  9^ff-.  That  the  Church  also,  according  to 
Christ,  was  invested  with  a  limited  judicial  authority,  has 
already  been  shown. 

The  full  character  and  extent  of  the  power  with 
which  Christ  represents  His  Ai)08tles  as  being 
clothed  appear  conspicuously  in  the  words,  *  Ana 
whosoever  shall  not  receive  you  nor  hear  your 
words,  as  ye  go  forth  out  of  that  house,  or  that 
city,  shake  olf  the  duat  of  your  feet.  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment than  for  that  city '  (Mt  lO^*'-.  With  this 
should    be    compared    Mt    11^).      The   sufficient 


ground  for  such  a  statement  is  furnished  by  the 
words  also  spoken  of  the  Apostles  (and  subse- 
quently of  *  tne  seventy,*  who  received  a  similar, 
but  more  temporary  commission,  Lk  10^')  —  *  He 
that  receiveth  yovL  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  me  receiveth  liim  that  sent  me '  (Mt  10^, 
cf.  Jn  13»). 

(c)  That  Christ  claimed  for  Himself  a  judicial 
authority  that  was  absolute  and  final,  needs  hardly 
to  be  ilmstrated.  It  appears  from  such  facts  as 
that  He  taught  as  one  having  authority  (Mk  1^* ", 
Lk  4") ;  He  always  commanded  and  never  merely 
counselled  (Mt  28»  Lk  S",  Mt  10») ;  while  unfail- 
iiigly  tender.  He  did  not  tolerate  even  well-meant 
correction  (Mt  16"^) ;  He  invited,  expected,  and 
demanded  of  His  disciples  the  most  complete  and 
unreserved  surrender  to  His  teachings  and  to  His 
will. 

His  '  hypocoristic  expressions '  or  '  endearing  diminutives ' 
(see  art  by  Professor  B.  B.  Warfleld  in  BihU  Studeiit  and 
Teacfurt  Sept.  1904,  p.  616  If.)  indicate  not  only  His  attitude 
toMrards  His  disciples,  but,  indirectly,  that  He  expected  their 
attitude  towards  Him  to  be  one  of  unqucstionmg  docility, 
dependence,  and  submission  (Lk  1233  iqs,  jn  l(j7. 16  isis,  Mt  18i6 
et  jpajuim).  Both  His  authority  and  the  nature  of  it  are  less 
veiled  behind  the  very  common  d<»ignation  of  '  disciples.'  *  A 
disciple,'  says  our  Lord,  using  the  figure  of  tnnom,  *i8  not 
above  his  teacher '  (Mt  lO^^X  The  vei^  terms  of  discipleship 
demand  the  same  absolute  self-abnegation  upon  the  disciple's 
part  that  Christ  Himself  had  manifested  towards  His  Vmer. 
^li  any  man,'  savs  He,  *  will  oome  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me '  (Mk  8S«,  Lk  9»1  In 
the  saying,  *  Ye  call  me  Teacher  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well :  for 
so  I  am '  fjn  1SU>), '  teacher '  is  suggestively  united  with  *  Lord.* 
And  not  less  suited  to  arrest  the  attention  is  the  statement, 
*  But  be  ye  not  called  Babbi :  for  one  is  your  teacher,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren '(Mt2SB). 

Once  more,  Christ  declared  Himself  to  be  *  The 
Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life '  ( Jn  14«) ;  He 
invited  men  to  believe  in  Himself  just  as  they 
believed  in  God  (v.^) ;  He  conditioned  His  bless- 
ings upon  the  acceptance  of  His  '  yoke '  and  His 
teaching  (Mt  11^).  Nay,  He  conditioned  men's 
everlasting  salvation  upon  their  unauestioning 
acceptance  of  His  statements  about  Himself  (Jn 
8**  ;  for  the  repetition  of  this  thought  in  a  slightly 
different  form  see  Mt  23»«-,  Lk  12!^  19*" ).  The 
word  that  He  spake  was  to  judge  them  at  the  last 
day  ( Jn  12<").  His  words  are  God's  words :  *  The 
words  that  I  say  unto  you,  I  speak  not  from 
myself :  but  the  Father  abiding  m  me  he  doeth 
the  works'  (Jn  14*®).  In  a  word,  He  and  the 
Father  are  one  ( Jn  10^) ;  seeing  Him,  one  sees  the 
Father  (14*) ;  the  *  Spirit  of  truth  '  in  guiding  into 
aU  truth  was  to  glorify  Him,  *  for,*  said  our  Lord, 
'  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto 
you.  All  things  whatsoever  the  Father  hath  are 
mine  :  therefore  said  I  that  he  shall  take  of  mine 
and  shaJl  declare  it  unto  you '  (16**'). 

Thus  when  we  reach  Christ  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  w^e  have  reached  the  fountainhead.  It 
were  idle  to  look  for  a  court  in  which  to  review 
and  put  to  the  test  His  findings  in  re^rd  either 
to  truth  or  to  duty.  Such,  certainly,  is  His  own 
teaching  upon  the  subject.    See  preceding  article. 

iv.  Executive  authority  in  religion.  —  1. 
Term  defined. — The  function  of  executive  autho- 
rity, as  needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  simply  and  solely 
to  give  effect  to  the  legislative  will  ana  to  judicial 
findings.  Of  itself  it  originates  nothing,  interprets 
and  declares  nothing.  It  simply  does.  More  need 
not  be  said,  because  executive  authority  is  so  ob- 
viously and  so  markedly  distinct  from  both  legis- 
lative and  judicial,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
being  confused  with  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

2.  Iiepositories.—-{l)  Our  Lord  obviously  teaches 
that  as  every  individual  is  a  repository  of  iudicial 
authority,  so  every  individual  was  designed  to  be, 
and  every  individual  Christian  is,  an  executive 
agent  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  His  constant  conten- 
tion that  it  is  for  doing  the  will  of  God  that  men 
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*)[ist,  whether  an  creatures  or  as  Chrialiana,  The 
«nd  of  His  wliolu  teaching;  fnoctioD  was  to  set  men 
doing,  and  to  [,'aide  them  in  doing,  the  will  of 
God.  It  was  the  in^vAmen  of  Hia  comjilBint 
Af^ainst  those,  tike  the  PhArisaes,  who  ought  to 
liave  been  His  disciples,  bnt  were  not,  that  instead 
of  doing  the  nill  of  God,  tfaey  did  the  Insts  of  theii 
father,  the  devil  (Jn  8").  The  end  that  He  set 
"before  those  professing  to  be  His  disciples  iras, 
'So  let  your  ligUt  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  pood  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
■which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  5").  The  first  three  peti- 
tions that  He  puts  on  their  lips  are,  '  Hallowed  be 
thj  name,  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  bo  done, 
88  in  heaven,  bo  on  earth.'  The  bajdge  of  disciple- 
ship  (Mt  13"),  the  only  accepted  evidence  of  lore 
and  of  loyalty  {Jn  H").  a  condition  nine  oiin  non 
to  salvation  (Mt  V-),  was  that  His  followers 
flhould  do  the  will  of  Go>l.  It  was  His  ceaselesH 
theme,  elaborated  now  in  this  form  und  now  in 
that,  that  the  end  of  life  is  not  totting,  or  having, 
or  bcin^'  ministered  nnto,  or  tbinkbg,  bnt  being 
niid  doing  tlie  v^l  of  God.  To  go  into  details  here 
would  require  the  incorporation  in  this  article  of 
a  very  considerable  part  of  all  four  Gospels,  and 
would  be  soperBaouB. 

(2)  The  possagea  already  cited  show  that  Christ 
represents  the  Chunk  in  her  corporate  capacity  aa 
tlio  great  executive  agency  of  God  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  tlie  Kin^oni  as  a  witness 
among  all  nations,  making  disciples  of  all  nations, 
and  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever He  has  coninuuided.  Executive  and  judicial 
authority  here  complement  each  other. 
(3)_That  Christ  ascribes  execntive  authority  to 


— iah  not  merely  as  an  interpreter  of  God's  law, 
butasateaeherof  God's  people.  Bulthe  inference 
is  not  ta  be  struned.  And  for  evidence  of  the 
executive  authority  unquestionably  exercised  by 
the  Prophets,  we  have  to  turn  elsewhere  than  to  the 
Gospels.  The  case  is  difierent  with  the  Aposlkt. 
The  mission  of  'the  Twelve'  (Mt  10)  points  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  thev  were  invested  with  authority 
to  difliise  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  asc 
a  variety  of  af^ncica  to  gain  men's  attention  and 
win  their  allegiance  to  it.  The  same  follows  from 
Lk  24*^-  and  Ac  1'.  Bnt  as  to  the  details  of  Iheir 
executive  functions  we  leam  but  little  from  the 
Gospels.  It  is  di&erent,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Christ.  He  applies  toHin)self(Lk  4"'-)  the  famous 
passage  from  Is  61,  'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,'  etc.  This  is  not  the  place  to  unfold  in 
detail  the  several  features  of  tlie  wondrous  pro- 
gramme outlined  in  the  words  of  the  prophet :  it 
IB  hardly  necessary,  for  they  are  aa  plain  as  they 
are  precious.  The  title  of  '>  The  Good  Shepherd,' 
which  our  Lord  appropriated  to  Himself  (pcrbape 
from  Ezk  3i).  is  evidence  Ixith  of  the  fact  and  of 
the  nature  of  HU  executive  functions  [Jn  10).  The 
same  fact  underlies  such  statements  as  '1  have 
a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  bow  am  I 
straitened  until  it  be  accomplished'  (Lk  12"). 
This  lost  passage  also  brin^  before  us  the  central 
feature  of  the  work  committed  to  Christ.  Here, 
npfun,  we  must  forbear  from  going  into  details, 
which  belong  properly  to  another  field  of  diacusaion. 
It  must  Butfica  merely  to  recall  to  the  reader's 
mind  such  sayings  of  our  Lord  as  '  Therefore  doth 
my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life, 
that  I  may  take  it  again.  No  one  taketh  it  away 
from  me,  bnt  I  lay  it  dov.n  of  myself,  I  have 
authority  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  authori^  to 
take  it  again.  This  commandment  received  I  from 
my  Father' (Jn  lO'"');  'This  is  my  body  ...  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for, 
many  nuto  llie  TemJEsion  of  sins '  (Mt  26"-  ")  :  and 


the  word  from  the  crosa,  'It  is  accomplished' (Jn 
19").  Surely  the  prophet  went  not  amiss  when  he 
spoke  of  Him  as  the  great  ■£tAcrfA^aAioeA(^n;T)i;). 
(4)  According  to  our  Lord,  the  great  executive 
of  the  Godhead  is  the  Holi/  Spirit.  It  belongs  to 
another  article  (see  Holy  SpibtD  to  unfold  Hia 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bat  we  may,  without 
intruding  into  that  discussion,  call  attention  to 
Hike  Jn  3'«-  14"  16"'  "«■  20™-,  Ac  1«- «. 
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lith  the  quHtlon  of  uiUiorily  la  religian  vrithijut  tnatbig 
pectBcklly  ot  (b*  tHchings  Dl  anr  Loid  upon  Uiiii  point.  I>r. 
una  VMitiaeui'tTliM  Stat  ^Avtharitg  in  KeHgioniMtlSilOie 
nClnlUolug.  (Dr.  UsitliieiHi  dcnisa,  ol  oouiw,  the  exIiMan 
I  taj  citcRiAl  ButharlQ  In  nllglan ;  «ad  npporta  liii  contn- 
Lon  with  ui  BcuteDBis  sod  vigour  tiiat  HtUf  renujii  not  only 
.  ■— '  whoU/ unequulfd  tar  imy  nho  h«M    '  -     '- 


thvir  uihfvon  to  his 


( nneiKt  poaEtianL    Hor 
iSj  Dr.  UuUdwi'i  >ini 


uidin/StUi 


|i>  wtAt  may  bo  callsd  Ma  hiilorin],  snd  noUiing  wlutevcr  _ 
tiis  pq'choloekal  and  phOoaoptilci]  defence  of  It.  &Fc :  Bttigiont 
of  XuthorVy  and  U>  Rtlitlon  tf  tlu  Spirit,  br  the  liU  Prof. 
Aueiute  SabUJer ;  LtbiTal  Ckririinnfry,  bv  hia  pupil  uid  alter 
ctrileague,  Prof.  Jou  lUvUlI :  Thf  tuSgim  ef  a  Xatxitt  Mind. 
In  Ptor.  Oeoise  A.  Coe.  Prof.  Sabfttierand  Dr.  Coe  bolh  claim 
the  lupport  ol  Ctiriit  lor  their  porition.  But  Prof.  Bibatier'* 
prenenUtion  ol  Uib  teaehiflKI  ot  Ctirlst  if  lacking  not  onlj  in 
Dompletenen,  bat  in  ct^ncy,  and  Pral.  C«'a  roraea  periJoualj 
near  lieing  men  RuiatDre.  For  tui  lia  lome  vital  partlcuUn) 
appoaile  vie*  of  Che  geneial  lubject,  thn  reader  may  ba  refemd 
to  StADton,  Thi  Plaot  ttf  AtiUuiritu  in  Malttn  el  Riligiaat 
BfH^:  Dale,  pnlMCa«tttm  (ch.  ILf;  Ellicott,  CAriKui  Csn- 
prottalori  Oman,  Vititrn  ana  Avihoiitvi  Btronff.  A^tih/frH|^ 
)h  the  Cktireh;  and  ^^M  to  Ihs  lolloiFlnE  articleg;  -The  Phi. 
lomihy  ot  Authority  In  Ketlgian,'  by  ftUftid  Wart  in  Thi 
UaHitTt  Jminial,  vol.  L  pp.  tfiT-tttS;  'The  Right  ot  BrstiuDUlo 
Theology,'  by  Prot  O.  k  WarfleM  In  Tit  Pririvterian  and 
BtfoTvud  Btviae,  Jul:f _^ia08 ;  ■  ■--■—'■-  '-  "-■'  ■-    .  -     - 

bfnldflfl  the  aJwan  VI _.  ..  ^__,  , , 

a  number  of  UKlul  references  and  eKtracto. 

W.  M.  M'Pheeters. 
AVABICB.— See  CoVETOtlsNEss. 

iYE  H&BIA — This  well-known  devotion  of  the 
Latin  Church  is  based  upon  the  salutations  ad. 
dressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
and  by  Elisabeth  the  mother  of  Jolin  the  Baptist 
(Lk  l'*-*').  lis  earlier  and  shorter  form  follows 
closely  the  words  of  Scripture,  witli  the  addition 
only  of  the  names  'Mary'  and  'Jesus';  'Hail 
{Mary),  full  of  grace ;  blessed  art  thou  among 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb 
(Jesos).'  As  thus  recited,  it  cjuiiiut  Im:  called  a 
prayer,  but  may  be  considered  either  as  a  memorial 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  Incarnation  ;  or  as  one  of 
those  devotional  apostrophes  of  departed  saints 
which  are  foand  even  in  the  writmgs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  and  in  early  Christian  inscriptions. 

The  use  of  the  .(I  fe  Mnria  in  the  lixed  liturgical 
services  of  the  Latin  Church  is  of  comparatively 
late  origin.  Its  devotional  use  is.  however,  much 
older :  it  is  even  said  to  be  traceable  as  for  back  as 
the  7th  century.  In  the  14th  cent,  it  ii  found  in 
the  popular  handbooks  of  devotion.  Thi  Mirror  of 
uitr  Lady  (first  half  of  the  16th  cent. )  allndes  to  it 
as  forming  part  of  the  preliminai-y  prayers  said 
privately  by  the  worshipper  before  the  olbce  began. 
An  interesting  example  of  it«  use  is  given  by 
Maukell  {Monu-menta  liUftalia,  ii.  Tl).  The  founda- 
tion statutes  of  the  Abbey  of  Klaxstokc  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  order  its  recital  daily. 

But  the  Ave  was  not  definitely  placed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Breviary  until  the  10th  cent.  ;  and 
curiously  enough  by  the  liturgical  reformer,  Car- 
dinal ijuignonez.  In  the  present  Itoman  Breriary, 
dating;  from  Pope  I'ius  V.  (1568),  it  is  directed  to 
be  said  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  lieginning 
of  each  ollice,  and  after  Compline. 

The  pre-Ueformation  Ave  was  usually  the  shorter 
.and  Scriptural  form  as  given  above.  But  aa  it 
stands  DOW  in  the  Breviary,  it  ends  with  a  direct 
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prayer  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  said  to  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  15th  cent. :  *  Holy  Mary,  mother 
of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  in  tbe  hour  of 
our  death.* 

It  is  fair  to  remember  that,  whatever  lines  the 
devotions  to  Mary  ultimately  followed,  they  were, 
in  their  ori^nal  intention,  undoubtedly  devotions 
to  Christ.  Like  the  title  Theotokos,  sanctioned  by 
the  Third  (Ecumenical  Council  (Ephesus  431),  they 
were  intended  to  safeguard  and  emphasize  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ.  Not  only  was  Christ  perfect 
God,  but  He  was  truly  conceived  and  bom  of  a 
human  mother,  so  that  the  Son  of  Mary  is  indis- 
solubly  God  and  man  in  one  person.  The  devotions 
addressed  to  His  mother  were  therefore  a  com- 
memoration of  the  intimate  union  between  the 
Godhead  and  human  nature,  of  which  union  Mary 
was  both  the  Avilling  instrument  and  the  sign. 

LiTERATURB.— Addis  and  Arnold,  ii  Catholic  Dictionary^  1897 ; 
Wright  and  Neil,  A  Protestant  Dictionary,  1904 ;  Bodington, 
Boom  of  Devotion,  1903 ;  Procter,  A  History  <tf  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  1884 ;  Mafikell,  Monumenla  RituaXia,  1846 ; 
the  Breviarium  Romanum;  The  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  (Preface),  Percival  JB  Co.  1892;  Bengel,  Meyer,  and 
Alford  on  Lk  1«.  A.  R.  WHITHAM. 

AWE. — The  adoration  of  what  is  mysterious  and 
sublime  is  an  essential  element  in  religion.  When 
expressed  towards  unworthy  objects  the  result  is 
superstition,  but  the  motive  itself  is  the  soul  of 
worship.  As  the  feeling  is  thus  fundamental  to 
the  relationship  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine,  increase  of  knowledge,  while  testing  and 
purifying  this  relationship,  should  protect  and 
strengthen  it. 

In  the  service  of  the  missionary  gospel,  the 
com{)Iaint  is  made  to-day  by  Eastern  neathen 
religions  that  our  Western  Christianity,  which 
comes  to  them  as  the  aggressive  herald  or  a  higher 
life,  is  gravely  deficient  in  religious  veneration. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  of  practical  interest  to  in- 
(juire  how  Christ's  first  disciples  were  influenced 
in  this  direction  by  His  presence  among  them,  and 
to  what  extent  the  same  feeling  towards  the  person 
of  the  living  Christ  pervades  the  Church  of  modem 
times. 

When  Christ  took  upon  Him  our  nature,  it  was 
under  such  circumstances  of  poverty  and  humble 
birth  as  could  not  inspire  the  conventional  regard 
which  the  world  bestows  upon  rank  and  title. 
Further,  His  life  was  lived  in  such  daily  intimacy 
with  those  around  Him,  and  was  so  thoroughly 
afifectcd  by  the  local  customs  of  Israel  and  the 
social  conditions  of  the  time,  that  His  disciples 
could  speak  of  their  fellowship  with  Him  in  terms 
of  exact  knowledge  and  distinct  impression.  They 
could  afterwards  refer  to  His  lite  as  something 
that  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes  and  their  hands 
had  handled  (1  Jn  V). 

Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  more  evident  in 
the  story  of  the  Evangelists  than  the  fact  that 
a  permanent  and  increasing  mystery,  passing  into 
reverence  and  awe,  accompanied  that  familiar  ac- 
quaintance. The  feeling  wsis  usually  called  forth 
by  some  manifestation  of  knowledge  or  power, 
and  deeper  even  than  the  impression  thus  pro- 
duced by  His  wonderful  teaching  and  miraculous 
works  was  the  trustful  consciousness  of  their  being 
in  contact  with  a  personality  that  was  altogether 
holy  and  separate  from  sin.  Finally,  the  reverent 
submission  thus  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
disci])les  was  exemplified  in  Christ  Himself  to- 
wards the  will  of  God,  as  in  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  and  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

As  their  power  of  spiritual  perception  increased, 
the  disciples  learnt  to  apprehend  and  accept  the 
startling  renovation,  the  sudden  depth,  and  the 
delightful  expansion  that  the  Master  gave  to  old 
religious  trutns,  but  there  were  always  meanings 


about  which  they  had  to  seek  an  interpretation 
in  private,  and  to  the  end  of  their  fellowship  they 
haa  often  to  confess  that  they  knew  not  what  ne 
said.  The  difficulty  thus  created  by  His  person- 
ality and  actions  was  so  far  recognized  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  on  one  occasion  He  encouraged  His 
disciples  to  make  known  their  own  thou^ts  and 
the  thoughts  of  others  about  Himself  (Mt  16"). 
Thus  Nathanael  was  overawed  by  the  knowledge 
that  He  had  been  watching  him  in  his  place  of 
seclusion  (Jn  1^) ;  and  this  feeling  soon  became 
a  general  persuasion  that  He  knew  all  men  and 
what  was  in  man  (2^**),  Peter  felt  himself  so 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  Divine  power  that 
he  confessed  his  own  sinfulness,  and  he  and  James 
and  John  decided  to  leave  all  and  follow  Him 
(Lk  5^~^M>  The  bereaved  sisters  at  Bethany  repeat 
the  conviction  that  if  He  had  been  there,  their 
brother  would  not  have  died  (Jn  ll"***).  And 
among  those  who  came  into  more  incidental  con- 
tact with  Him  by  simple  inquiry  or  importunate 
need,  Nico<lemus  was  attracted  by  the  persuasion 
that  He  was  a  teacher  come  from  God  ( Jn  3') ;  an 
admission  to  the  same  effect  was  made  on  one  occa- 
sion bj  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  (Mk  12|^) ; 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  were  driven  to  assign 
a  Satanic  origin  to  His  unquestionable  power  (Mt 
12^) ;  while  the  Pharisees  reached  a  stage  in  their 
controversy  with  Him  after  which  no  man  durst 
ask  Him  any  question  (Mt  22<«,  Mk  12").  The 
privileged  traffickers  in  the  temple  quailed  under 
His  exposure  and  rebuke  (Mt  21  ^(,  and  to  the  end 
the  challenge  to  convict  Him  of  sin  remained  un- 
answered (Jn  8^).  All  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
while  expressing  His  pity  and  love,  accentuated 
this  Divine  power,  and  His  teaching  bore  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  authority  (Mt  ?*•). 

To  His  first  Jewish  disciples  the  name  Messiah 
was  the  unveUlng  of  a  historical  mystery,  the  jus- 
tification of  the  c^ling,  preservation,  and  discipline 
of  Israel.  They  found  in  Him  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  'and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonaerral  *  (Is  9").  With  so  much  that  attracted 
them  to  His  person  and  depended  upon  His  presence, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  ventured  upon  our 
depersonalized  formulae  about  *  the  plan  ot  salva- 
tion.* And  so,  while  the  Foui'th  Gosijcl,  like  the 
ancient  epics,  begins  with  the  introduction  of  its 
principal  theme,  namely,  *  The  Word  became  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us*  (Jn  1"),  the  Evangelist  could 
add  that  even  through  that  obscuring  medium 
Christ's  disciples  were  enabled  to  behold  His 
glory  {ib.). 

After  the  Resurrection  this  veil  was  so  completely 
removed,  and  the  awe  of  Christ's  presence  became 
so  unclouded  and  continuous,  that  one  of  the 
Apostles  could  write,  *  Though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know  him  so  no- 
more  '  (2  Co  5i«). 

Thereafter  it  became  the  commission  of  the 
Church  to  proclaim  and  teach  and  exemplify  how 
the  flesh  may  in  turn  become  the  Word,  and  every 
believer  be  a  dwelling-place  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
The  reverence  that  once  gathered  around  His  own 
visible  person  could  still  influence  men  through 
every  witness  in  whom  His  Spirit  dwelt.  The  con- 
dition of  life  and  service  was  fixed,  namely,  *A» 
he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world'  (1  Jn  4").  And  so 
in  the  Apostolic  preaching  of  the  gospel  the  living 
personality  of  Christ  was  never  lost  in  the  analysis 
of  His  mind  and  nature.  Instead  of  the  parched 
abstractions  that  with  us  so  often  take  the  place  of 
the  mystical  indwelling,  they  preached  *  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection'  (Ac  17"),  *  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified' (1  Co  2«). 

Can  it  be  said  to-day  of  Christian  sainthood  and 
the  service  of  the  missionary  gospel,  that  the  per- 
son of  Christ  is  thus  central,  His  presence  an  indis- 
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pensable  necessity,  likeness  to  Him  the  recognition 
mark  of  His  Charch,  and  the  conquest  of  the  world 
the  consummation  of  its  appointed  labours  ?  If  it 
be  otherwise,  certain  signs  may  be  expected  to 
manifest  themselves.  Christ  will  be  little  more 
than  a  beautiful  name  in  His  Church,  an  idea 
developed  and  resident  in  our  minds.  The  work  of 
the  Holv  Spirit  in  bringing  and  revealing  the 
things  of  Christ  will  be  shadowy  and  almost  super- 
fluous to  those  who  have  already  reached  a  com- 
plete conception  of  Christ  b^r  philosophical  method 
applied  to  the  study  of  doctrine.  The  question, '  Is 
Clmst  divided?'  (1  Co  l**)  will  cease  to  startle  and 
distress,  and  the  loyalty  due  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  universal  kingdom  will  be 
pledged  to  sectarian  trusts  and  the  watchwords  of 
exhausted  controversy.  When  the  one  standard 
of  elevation,  the  stature  of  Christ,  is  withdrawn, 
Church  distinctions  will  be  restricted  to  the  super- 
$cial  dimensions  of  mere  historical  length  and 
doctrinal  width.  In  the  ideal  picture  of  the  future 
fold,  the  one  flock  still  needs  the  ptresence  of  the 
one  Shepherd  ( Jn  10^^).  Through  this  visible  union 
in  Him,  Christ  will  be  glorified  (IV%  and  solely  to 
its  manifestation  is  promised  the  conquest  of  the 
world  (v."). 

LmRATCUL— FV>wler  and  Wflaon's  PrineipUt  cff  McraU,  Oxf. 
18M.  p.  101 ;  Kidd,  Morality  and  Religion,  Edin.  1896,  p.  187; 
Dttvidaon,  Theism  and  Human  Nature^  p.  279;  and  on 
Christ's  awe,  Swete's  St.  Marlfi,  1902,  p.  842  (on  Mk  14»)l 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
AXE. — ^This  word  occurs  twice  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  3*<»,  Lk  3*),  each  time  in  the  report  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.    The  old  familiar  tool  of 

Eeace  and  weapon  of  war  (1  K  6^,  Ps  74*,  Jer  61*) 
as  become  a  metaphor  for  the  ministry  of  men 
with  a  mission  of  reform.  This  suits  the  spirit  of 
one  who,  like  John  the  Baptist,  is  filled  with  the 
teaching  of  the  OT.  For  the  axe  gleams  in  its 
histories  and  flashes  in  its  songs,  while  in  prophetic 
mood  the  tool  is  changed  to  the  person — the  wielder 
is  himself  the  weapon  (Is  10"^,  Dn  4",  Jer  61»), 
All  this  is  the  forerunner's  inherited  world  of  ideas 
on  this  implement  of  industry  and  weapon  of 
attack.  He  is  a  part  of  all  that  his  race  has  been. 
He  sees  the  men  of  old  times  '  as  men  that  lifted 
up  axes  upon  a  thicket  of  trees'  (Ps  74*).     The 


Messiah,  the  Coming  One,  is  the  last  of  the  line. 
Nor  are  all  in  that  line  of  the  lineage  of  the  house 
of  David.  'As  the  Assyrian  axe  m  the  days  of 
old,  so  now  the  Roman  aze  was  laid  at  the  root  of 
Israel '  {Philochristus,  ch.  4).  Thoroughly  as  these 
powers  had  done  their  part,  yet  more  drastic  was 
to  be  the  work  of  the  future  (*  every  tree,'  Mt  3*®). 
Under  this  ima^  of  the  axe,  the  road-maker 
(Mt  3*)  has  his  vision  of  the  wood-cutter  and  his 
effectual  working  (v.**). 

But  '  God  fulnls  Himself  in  many  ways.'  And 
when  the  Carpenter  laid  aside  the  axe  of  the  work- 
shop in  Nazareth,  the  wood-cutter,  'thoroughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  work,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  asnamed,'  was  already  prepare 
for  goin^  up  against  the  trees.  Jesus  had  been 
temperea  by  waiting,  in  solitude  and  temptation. 
And  the  stroke  of  His  axe,  when  it  fell,  was  de- 
liberate, radical,  universal  (cf.  He  4^*)-  Men 
and  institutions,  the  priests,  the  temple  felt  it.  He 
would  save  the  tree  of  humanity,  even  '  as  a  tree 
whose  stock  remaineth  when  they  are  felled '  (Is  6^). 
Therefore  He  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil  in  man 
and  nature— sin.  And  because  the  strokes  were 
meant  to  be  regenerating  and  reforming,  th< 
were  clean,  swirb,  sharp,  and  stout  (Jn  2^^  8^' 

Lk  13iff-). 

Finally,  the  axe  is  not  only  the  sign-manual  of 
the  mission  of  the  forerunner  and  the  Fulfiller, 
it  is  that  of  reformers  in  general.  As  the  axe 
of  the  backwoodsman  has  been  tempered  in  fire 
and  water  past  the  useless  state  of  bnttleness  and 
beyond  the  extremity  of  hardness,  so  the  temper- 
ing of  the  reformer  is  done,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
a  series  of  Divine  and  delicate  processes  in  the 
personality  of  him  who  is  being  touched  to  fine 
issues  by  the  Spirit,  for  the  service  of  God  and 
man,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  parallel  series  of 
providential  dispensations  in  the  mind  and  environ- 
ment of  the  people,  the  race,  or  the  institution 
with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

LiTiRATXTRB.— IfeM  Homo,  ch.  1 ;  B«yn61d8,  John  the  Baptiit, 
Lecture  4 ;  Tennyson,  Jdyllf  cf  the  King,  *  The  Comhig  of 
Arthur,'  ap.  fin, ;  Money,  Life  qf  Oladttone,  ii.  252. 

John  R.  Legge. 
AZOR* — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  according  to  the 
genealogy  in  the  First  Grospel  (Mt  1^*). 
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BABE.  — 1.  pp^(f>oi,  lit.  'nourished*  — by  the 
mother,  is  used  of  an  unborn  infant  (Lk  1^"^),  of  an 
infant  still  in  swaddling-bands  (2^ ''),  and  also  of 
young  children  brought  by  their  mothers  to  Jesus 
that  He  micht  touch  them  (18").  2.  ri^cot,  liter- 
ally, 'one  tnat  cannot  jet  speak'  (iri7='not,' and 
ftroj,  *  word  *) ;  cf.  Lat.  tn-fans,  *  infant,'  which  is 
a  better  rendering  of  Hiriot,  though  neither  AY 
nor  KV  is  consistent  in  the  translation  of  the  two 
Greek  words,  rf/rios  is  a  child  as  contrasted  with 
an  older  person,  e,g,  with  'the  wise  and  prudent' 
in  Lk  1(F  and  Mt  11»  (cf.  Gal  4»,  Eph  4*).  It  is 
used  also  with  ^Xd^)rret,  *  sucklings,'  in  Mt  21^*,  in 
which  passage  the  root  meaning  of  n^tos  is  speci- 
ally suggestive,  'Out  of  the  mouth  of  speecnless 
(babes)  thou  hast  perfected  praise.' 

Jesus'  fondness  for  these  little  ones  was  shown, 
both  by  His  rebuke  of  the  disciples  who  would 
have  sent  them  and  their  mothers  away  when 
they  came  to  Him  for  a  blessing  (Lk  IS"'*,  cf. 
Mt  19^^),  and  by  His  frequent  use  of  children  to 
illustrate  the  Cfnristian  clisposition  (cf.  Mt  18*^, 
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Mk  10^*,  Lk  18^").    See,  further,  artt.  INFANCY, 
Child. 

The  word  *habe'  (fifi^)  is  twice  used  of  Uie  infant  Jesus 
Him«elf  (Lk  2is.  i«v  And  it  is  worth  noUnff  that  in  v.»  RV 
brii^  out  a  signiflcanoe  of  meaning  which  u  lost  in  AV.  In 
the  Or.  there  is  no  art.  prefixed  to  $pi^  in  this  verse ;  the  sign 
given  to  Uie  shepherds  was  'the  irigii  of  a  babe.'  Moreover, 
according  to  the  reading  which  is  most  strongly  supported, 
niAUMif  should  have  the  art,  so  that  what  the  snepheros  were 
told  was  '  The  rign  is  a  babe.'  The  meaning  Uierefore  is,  not  as 
A V  suggests, '  you  shall  find  Uie  babe  you  are  looking  for  in  sudi 
and  sudi  a  condition,'  but  rather  this  *  most  extraordinary  and 
suggestive  one,  Tou  shall  find  the  Saviour  you  are  looking  for, 
Olmst  the  Lord,  in  the  form  of  a  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  l^ng  in  a  manger.'  See  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  m 
Sunday  Jf<M.,  Dec  1891 ;  and  cf.  Dr.  Hastings  in  Expos.  Timei, 
ilL  [1892]  196,  and  [189i]  147.  E.  B.  POLLARD. 

BACK  TO  CHRIST.— The  movement  or  tendency 
described  in  the  phrase  'back  to  Christ'  belongs 
mainly  to  the  past  half  century,  and  both  its  wide 
extent  and  its  far-reaching  consequences  for  re- 
ligious thought  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the 
most  important  theological  event  of  the  period. 

The  phrase  can  be  received  as  a  correct  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  movement,  only  under  the  explanation 
that  the  return  has  not  been  to  the  Christ  of 
dogma,  but  to  the  Christ  of  history.  This  dis- 
tinction must  be  kept  clearly  in  view.  The  Christ 
of  dogma  is  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the  creeds — the 
eternally  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person 
in  the  Trinity,  who,  for  our  redemption,  assumed 
our  human  nature  and  submitted  to  death  as  an 
atonement  for  our  sins.  He  is  the  God-man,  a 
Divine  Person  with  two  natures  and  two  wills.  It 
is  evident  that  these  determinations  move  in  a 
different  region  from  that  of  empirical  reality. 
They  cannot  be  established  on  merely  historical 
evidence ;  they  have  their  ^ound  in  a  judgment 
of  faith.  What  we  have  in  dogma  is  not  a  portrait 
of  the  historical  Jesus  in  the  religious  and  ethical 
traits  of  His  character,  but  a  speculative  construc- 
tion of  His  Person  ;  not  an  account  of  His  historical 
ministry,  but  a  doctrinal  interpretation  of  it.  The 
Christ  of  history  is  the  concrete  Person  whose 
image  meets  us  in  the  Gospels;  the  Christ  of 
dogma  is  the  complex  of  metaphysical  or  doctrinal 
characters  which  the  Church,  on  the  ground  of  its 
faith,  attributed  to  this  Person.  So  far  the  dis- 
tinction is  clear  enough,  and  meets  with  general 
acceptance.  The  difficulty  begins  when  we  raise 
the  question  whether  such  facts  as  the  Virgin- 
birth,  the  Miracles  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word), 
and  the  Kesurrection  are  to  be  included  in  our 
conception  of  the  historical  Christ  as  resting  upon 
historical  evidence,  or  whether  they  are  not  ratner 
to  be  transferred  from  the  domain  of  history  to 
that  of  faith.  The  question  will  come  up  again  ; 
in  the  meantime  it  may  be  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  the  ambiguity  which  must  attach  to 
the  term  *  historical  Christ '  so  long  as  it  remains 
undecided. 

When  we  speak  of  a  return  to  the  Christ  of 
history,  we  imply  that  His  image  has  been  lost 
sight  of,  or  at  least  obscured.  It  was  not  doubtiess 
the  intention  of  the  Church  that  its  doctrinal 
determinations  should  supplant  the  concrete 
reality  in  the  thought  and  faith  of  the  community. 
But  this  was  what  actually  happened.  More  and 
more  the  historical  Person  was  overshadowed  by 
the  speculative  construction,  the  historical  mini- 
stry by  the  formulas  in  which  its  si^ificance  was 
summed  up.  The  figure  of  Jesus  disappeared  be- 
hind the  pre-existent  Logos,  the  earthly  ministry 
behind  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation,  the  cross  behind 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  This  result  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  dogma,  from 
its  controversial  character,  attracted  to  itself  an 
undue  share  of  attention  and  interest  as  com- 
pared with  matters  that  had  never  been  in  dispute. 
The  cause  lay  deeper.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conception  of  Kevelation  and  of  Faith  that  has 
dominated  the  Catholic  and  also,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  Protestant  Church.  Revelation  has  been  un- 
derstood as  the  supernatural  communication  of  a 
system  of  doctrine ;  Faith,  as  the  submission  of  the 
mind  to  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  its  authority. 
The  emphasis  has  thus  been  thrown,  not  on  the 
historical  life,  but  on  the  dogmatic  construction. 
The  historical  life  has  occupied  only  a  secondary 
place,  its  significance  being  found  mainly  in  the 
oasis  it  supplies  for  this  construction  or  interpre- 
tation. 

1.  Causes  of  the  inoveinent.  —  What  are  the 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  restore  the  figure 
of  Jesus  to  its  place  in  the  centre  of  religious 
thought  ?    We  snail  mention  three  as  the  chief. 

(a)  The  first  is  the  application  of  historical 
criticism  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  In  1835,  D.  F. 
Strauss  published  his  Lebcn  Jcsu,  and  this  book 
proved  the  starting-point  of  a  critical  movement 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  results 
of  Strauss*  criticism  were  almost  purely  negative : 


the  Grospel  story  was  resolved  into  a  tissue  of 
myths.  There  are  still  writers  who  find  in  that 
story  only  the  most  meagre  beisis  of  fact ;  but  their 
conclusions  are  far  from  representing  the  general 
results  of  the  movement,  which  are  much  more 
positive  than  negative  in  their  character,  much 
more  constructive  than  destructive.  If  doubt  has 
been  cast  on  some  of  the  facts  related  about  Jesus, 
and  if  the  influence  of  subsequent  ideas  has  been 
detected  here  and  there  in  the  presentation  of  His 
life  and  teaching,  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  has  been  amply  vindicated. 
Moreover,  the  critical  study  of  the  NT  has  done 
for  Christ  what  that  of  the  OT  has  done  for  the 
prophets.  It  has  reconstructed  the  contemporary 
DacKground,  given  us  a  better  understanding  of 
His  teaching,  and  enabled  us  to  see  the  Man  and 
His  work  in  their  human  environment.  To  this 
enlarged  historical  knowledge  and  new  feeling  for 
the  historical,  we  owe  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Christ  of  history  is  one  thing  and  the  con- ' 
ception  of  His  Person  tnat  sprang  up  on  the  soil 
of  the  Church's  faith  another.  As  early  as  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  two  images  had  been  blended 
into  one.  Still  further,  criticism  has  contributed 
to  the  return  to  Christ  by  the  mere  fact  that  it 
has  brought  the  problem  of  His  historical  reidity 
and  significance  into  the  centre  of  attention  and 
interest.  Up  to  the  appearance  of  the  Leben  Jesu 
the  problems  that  occupied  the  theological  field 
were  almost  purely  speculative :  when  Christ  was 
considered,  it  was  as  tiie  vehicle  or  symbol  of  certain 
speculative  ideas.  The  retirement  of  the  specu- 
lative behind  the  historical  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times. 

(6)  A  second  and  even  more  important  factor  in 
the  movement '  back  to  Christ '  is  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  statements  of 
Christianity.  Since  the  rationalistio  movement  of 
the  18th  cent,  the  history  of  do^a  has  been  in 
the  main  a  history  of  dismtegration.  Those  who 
seek  to  go  behind  the  creeds,  back  to  the  source 
of  our  religion,  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the 
creeds  do  not  represent,  with  any  sufficient  correct- 
ness or  adequacy,  either  the  conceptions  that  Jesus 
taught  or  the  significance  that  His  Person  has  for 
faith.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  indicate  the  main 
lines  which  the  criticism  of  dogma  has  followed. 

When  we  examine  the  formulas  of  Nicaea  and 
Chalcedon,  in  which  the  Being  of  God  and  the 
Person  of  Christ  are  determined,  we  find  one  basal 
conception  underlying  them  all.  It  is  the  con- 
ception of  Substance.  God  is  conceived  primarily 
as  the  Absolute  Substance ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
indeterminate,  unchanging  and  permanent  ground 
of  the  knowable  world  of  variety,  change,  and 
transience.  Christ  is  true  God  because  He  shiu*e8 
in  the  Divine  Substance;  and  because  He  has 
taken  up  human  nature  or  substance  into  union 
with  His  Divine  substance,  He  is  also  true  man. 
The  inner  relations  of  the  Godhead — Fatherhood, 
Sonship,  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit — are 
all  expressed  in  terms  of  this  cat^^ry.  It  is 
true  tnat  the  Church  had  other  thmgs  to  say 
about  God  and  Christ  than  those  of  its  formulas ; 
still  the  formulas  were  regarded  as  conveying  the 
deepest  and  most  vital  truths,  and  their  acceptance 
was  made  the  criterion  of  orthodoxy  and  the 
condition  of  salvation.  If  the  ethical  was  recog- 
nized, it  occupied  only  a  subordinate  position  in 
comparison  with  the  metaphysical,  r^ow,  what 
is  this  idea  of  Substance  which  plays  so  great  a 
rdle  in  the  creeds  ?  It  was  not  derived  from  Christ 
or  the  New  Testament.  It  was  borrowed  from 
Hellenistic  philosophy;  and  what  it  originally 
answered  was  not  any  religious  need,  but  the 
purely  intellectual  demand  that  all  the  manifold- 
ness  of  this  time-world  shall  be  reducible  to  the 
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unity  of  a  single  principle.  Even  from  a  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  the  idea  of  Substance  is 
open  to  fatal  objections  as  a  principle  by  which 
to  explain  personal  or,  indeed,  any  relations.  To 
modern  thought  Substance  is  not  a  concrete 
reality ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  most  abstract 
of  all  ideas.  To  hypostatize  abstractions,  equip 
them  with  causal  power,  and  employ  them  as 
principles  of  explanation,  was  a  peculiarity  of 
Greek  thought,  and  one  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
revive.  The  use  which  the  creeds  make  of  this 
idea  is  even  more  objectionable  when  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  religion.  Absolute  Sub- 
stance has  nothing  in  common  with  the  holy, 
personal  Will  of  the  prophets,  or  with  the  gracious 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  One  cannot,  on 
such  a  foundation,  build  up  a  Christian  conception 
of  God.  And  to  sa^  that  Christ  is  Divine  in 
virtue  of  His  participation  in  the  Divine  Sub- 
stance, is  not  to  present  Him  in  any  character  that 
makes  Him  the  object  of  our  trust.  What  gives 
Christ  His  significance  for  faith  is  the  fact  that 
in  His  Person  and  ministry  faith  recognizes  the 
revelation  of  Grod's  gracious  will  towards  sinful 
men.  To  substitute  a  divinity  of  Substance  for 
a  divinity  of  Revelation  is  to  remove  Christ  trom 
the  realm  of  faith  into  that  of  speculation;  and, 
further,  since  the  category  of  substance  is  at 
bottom  a  physical  category,  it  is  to  rank  the 
physical  above  the  personal  and  ethical. 

In  formulating  these  metaphysical  doctrines,  the 
Church  no  doubt  believed  that  it  was  safeguarding 
vital  reli^ous  interests.  What  seemed  at  stake 
was  nothing  less  than  the  reality  of  the  salvation 
mediated  by  Christ.  But,  it  is  contended,  the  con- 
ception of  salvation  that  the  Niceneand  Chalcedon 
formulas  were  designed  to  safeguard  is  not  an 
ethical,  but  a  metaphysical,  or,  more  correctly, 
physical,  conception.  The  evil  from  which  deliver- 
ance is  sought  18  not  primarily  sin ;  it  is  the  mor- 
tality that  belongs  to  our  fallen  nature ;  and  the 
good  salvation  brings  is  not  ethical  communion 
with  God,  but  participation  in  eternal  life,  which 
is  thought  of  as  a  natural  quality  of  the  Divine 
substance.  Human  substance  is  deified,  invested 
with  the  quality  of  immortality,  by  being  taken 
up  into  and  penetrated  by  Divine  substance.  It 
is  this  metaphysical  conception  of  salvation  that 
requires  a  metaphysical  Cnrist.  Christ  must  be 
God  and  man  in  the  substantial  sense,  since  it  was 
in  His  Person  that  the  penetration  {iirix(»>pna'is)  of 
huinan  substance  by  Divine  took  place.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  conception  of  Cnrist's  Person 
can  have  little  or  no  significance  for  those  who 
regard  reli^ous  relationships  as  being, at  their 
deepest  ana  highest  personal  and  ethical.  An 
ethical  conception  of  Redemption,  as  a  change  in 
our  relation  to  God  eflfected  within  our  conscious- 
ness, requires  us  to  seek  the  significance  of  Christ 
not  in  the  metaphysical  background  of  His  nature, 
but  in  the  ethical  and  religious  traits  of  His  charac- 
ter, which  disclose  to  us  the  heart  of  God,  and  have 
the  power  to  awaken  within  us  the  response  of 
love  and  faith. 

In  the  theology  of  the  Greek  Church  the  work 
of  Christ  was  summed  up  in  His  Incarnation.  In 
that  act  salvation  was  already  achieved.  A  more 
practical  and  ethical  conception  entered  the  Church 
with  the  great  figure  of  Augustine.  The  meta- 
physical antithesis  of  mortal,  creaturely  life  and 
eternal.  Divine  life  retired  before  the  ethical  an- 
tithesis of  sin  and  erace.  There  was  a  transference 
of  emphasis  from  the  metaphysical  Incarnation  to 
the  ethical  Atonement.  The  change  marked  an 
important  advance.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  as  formulated  by  Anselm,  and  even  as 
subsequently  modified,  the  ethical  does  not  appear 
in   its  purity,  but  only  under  the  form  of  the 


juristic.  The  work  of  Christ  is  interpreted  by 
means  of  categories  borrowed  from  the  legal  dis- 
cipline of  the  Koman  Church.  But  ethical  re- 
lationships and  ethical  ends  cannot  be  adequately 
expressea  in  terms  of  criminal  law.  The  juristic 
no  less  than  the  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the 
old  theology  have  lost  their  hold  on  the  modem 
mind.  We  interpret  religious  relations  now  in 
terms  of  ethics  and  psychoK>gy. 

(c)  The  third  cause  that  has  operated  in  bringing 
the  historical  Person  and  work  of  Christ  into  the 
foreground,  has  been  the  new  sense — reflected  in 
the  writings  of  men  like  Groethe,  Emerson,  and 
Carlyle— of  the  importance  of  great  personalities 
as  factors  of  historical  chance  and  progress.  Neither 
Catholicism  nor  traditiontd  Protestantism  can  be 
said  to  have  shown  much  appreciation  of  the  re- 
ligious and  ethical  forces  that  radiate  from  Jesus 
as  a  historical  personality.  The  saving  activity  of 
God  in  Christ  has  been  conceived  either  in  a  mysti- 
cal, semi-mechanical  way,  as  affecting  us  through 
an  operation  in  the  substance  or  background  of  our 
being;  or,  again,  rationalistically,  as  mediated 
through  ideas  or  doctrines.  The  Rationalism  of 
the  18th  century  and  tlie  speculative  philosophy  of 
the  19th,  while  rejecting  the  former  oi  these  views, 
only  accentuated  the  latter.  History  was  resolved 
into  a  dialectic  of  ideas  :  not  personalities  but  ideas 
were  regarded  as  the  creative  forces.  In  the  specu- 
lative theolo^  of  the  Hegelian  period,  the  religious 
importance  of  Jesus  was  found  almost  solely  in  the 
fact  that  He  was  the  introducer  or  the  symbol  of 
the  supreme  religious  idea.  This  idea — the  essen- 
tial oneness  of  God  and  man,  man  as  the  eternal 
Son  of  Grod  —  is  the  active  and  creative  thing. 
There  is  still  a  large  and  important  school,  repre- 
sented by  writers  like  Green,  Edward  Caird, 
Pfleiderer,  A.  Domer,  which  continues  the  Hege- 
lian tradition.  But  the  past  half  century  has 
witnessed  a  reaction  from  this  exaggerateid  in- 
tellectualism.  It  is  being  more  and  more  widely 
reco^ized  that  the  elevation  and  enrichment  of 
man  s  spiritual  life  have  been  eflfected  far  less  by  the 
movements  and  instincts  of  the  mass,  or  by  the 
introduction  and  development  of  ideas,  than  by  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history  of  great  creative 
personalities.  Such  personalities  are  fountains  of 
life  for  many  succeeoing  generations.  In  no  pro- 
vince is  their  importance  so  marked  as  in  that  of 
religion.  And  Christ  is  the  supreme  personality. 
It  was  the  impression  producea  by  His  Person, 
even  more  than  the  new  ideas  He  taught,  that 
created  the  Christian  Church.  '  The  life  was  the 
light  of  men.*  And  in  whatever  way  we  account 
for  it,  it  is  certain  that  Christian  ideas  cannot  be 
separated  from  Christ  without  being  stripped  of 
much  of  their  power  to  maintain  tliemselves  in 
men's  minds  and  hearts.  The  recognition  of  such 
facts  has  had  no  small  share  in  bringing  the 
Person  of  Christ  into  the  centre  of  religious 
thought. 

2.  Theological  reconstruction, — We  pass  from  the 
causes  that  have  brought  about  a  return  to  the 
historical  Christ,  to  consider  some  of  the  attempts 
at  theological  reconstruction  or  revision  to  which 
the  movement  hsis  led.  What  is  its  dogmatic 
significance  ?  The  movement  is  not  a  uniform  one ; 
it  nas  taken  various  directions ;  and  while  most  of 
the  thought  of  the  day  confesses  its  influence,  this 
influence  is  much  more  marked  in  some  cases  than 
in  others.  We  need  not  take  into  account  a  writer 
like  Grore,  who,  though  insisting  on  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  Christ,  yet  derives 
his  tlieology  not  from  Christ,  but  from  the  CEcu- 
menical  Councils ;  or  like  Loisy,  who,  indeed,  dis- 
ting^uishes  between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the 
Christ  of  faith,  but  yet  allows  the  former  little 
significance  except  as  the  starting-point  of   the 
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movement  known  as  Christianity.  Onr  attention 
must  be  limited  to  the  theologies  in  which  the  new 
feeling  for  the  historical  Christ  has  exerted  some 
marked  influence. 

(1)  We  begin  with  that  form  of  the  movement 
which  departs  least  from  traditional  orthodoxy, 
and  to  which  the  term  '  Christo-centric'  is  usually 
applied.  In  this  case  the  return  to  Christ  has  not 
led  to  anything  like  a  reconstruction  of  doctrine ; 
the  most  that  has  been  undertaken  is  a  revision. 
The  traditional  doctrines  receive  a  reinterpretation 
and  a  fresh  grounding  in  the  light  of  the  fuller 
knowledge  of,  and  keener  feeling  for,  the  Christ  of 
history.  In  the  words  of  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Christo-centric  movement  in 
this  country,  'We  cannot  conceive  and  describe 
the  supreme  liistorical  Person  without  coming  face 
to  face  with  the  profoundest  of  all  the  problems  in 
theology ;  but  then  we  may  come  to  them  from  an 
entirely  changed  point  of  view,  through  the  Person 
that  has  to  be  interpreted  rather  than  through  the 
interpretations  of  His  Person.  When  this  change 
has  l^en  effected,  theology  ceases  to  be  scholastic 
and  becomes  historical.'  * 

This  claim  to  break  with  the  scholastic  method 
is  partially,  but  only  partially,  justified.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  no  longer  treated  as 
sacrosanct,  and  as  the  first  principles  of  theological 
construction.  Still  further,  it  is  recognized  that 
even  Scripture  cannot  be  received  as  the  ultimate 
source  and  norm  of  doctrine.  The  Apostolic  con- 
ception of  Christianity  is  not  formally  authori- 
tative. We  must  not  look  at  Christ  merely  through 
St.  Paul's  eyes ;  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see  the 
Christ  whom  St.  Paul  saw,  and  to  estimate  St. 
Paul's  thoughts  from  the  vantage  ground  of  this 
immediate  knowledge.  The  idea  of  an  external 
authority  is  not,  however,  surrendered  ;  it  is  only 
carried  back  to  the  last  possible  resort,  the  con- 
sciousness of  Christ.  Whatever  can  be  derived 
from  the  consciousness  of  Christ  has  an  authori- 
tative claim  on  our  acceptance.  And  since  His 
history  is  of  a  piece  with  His  consciousness,  the 
two  must  be  taken  together.  The  theological  task 
is  therefore  to  interpret  God  through  the  history 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  historic  Christ. 

But  here  the  questionpostponed  at  the  beginning 
presses  for  an  answer.  The  term  *  historical  Christ 
IS  not  unambiguous.  What  are  the  contents  of 
His  consciousness,  what  are  the  facts  in  His  history, 
which  give  to  Him  His  meaning  for  faith,  and  which 
must  be  regarded  as  constituting  His  historical 
personality?  We  know  Jesus  from  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  the  teacher  of  an  ethical  ideal  supreme 
in  its  depth  and  height,  and  of  a  reli^on  of  pure 
inwardness  and  spirituality.  We  obtain  glimpses 
into  an  inner  life  of  intimate  and  unbroken  fellow- 
ship with  God.  He  was  conscious  of  a  unique 
vocation,  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  and  ser- 
vice of  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  introduce  the 
Reign  of  God  on  earth.  In  His  consciousness  of 
this  vocation  and  of  His  equipment  for  it.  He 
accepted  the  title  of  Messiah.  He  carried  out  His 
vocation  with  an  obedience  to  God  that  never 
wavered,  with  a  trust  in  God  that  no  storm  could 
shake,  with  a  love  that  shrank  from  no  sacrifice, 
and  that  never  grew  cold.  He  accepted  the  cross 
in  the  confidence  that  God's  purpose  would  not  be 
overthrown  by  His  death,  but  established.  This  at 
least  criticism  leaves  untouched  ;  and  for  some  this 
human  Jesus  is  the  Jesus  of  history,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Divine  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  The  constitutive  facts  in  His  Person  and 
history  are  the  religious  and  ethical  facts.  But 
such  is  not  the  view  of  those  whose  position  we  are 
now  describing.  Accepting  these  facts,  they  do 
not  regard  them  as  supplymg  an  adequate  con- 
*  Foirbairn,  Chritt  in  Modem  Theology,  p.  8. 


ception  of  the  Christ  of  history,  or  as  disclosing  the 
deepest  meaning  of  His  life.  For  Christo-centric 
as  for  traditionfu  theology,  the  elements  of  cardinal 
importance  in  Christ's  consciousness  and  history 
are  the  miraculous  elements.  The  facts  that  give 
to  His  inner  life  its  character  are  His  moral 
perfection  and  consciousness  of  sinleasness,  His 
assertion  of  a  unique  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  a 
Sonship  different  in  kind  from  that  possible  to  His 
disciples.  His  assertion  of  His  Messiahship  and  pre- 
existence.  His  demand  for  absolute  devotion  to  His 
Person,  His  claim  to  a  superhuman  authorit}r  in 
forgiving  sins  and  in  dealing  with  OT  institu- 
tions and  laws.  His  claim  to  m  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  the  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  the  final 
Judge.  Similarly  His  outer  life  receives  its  char- 
acter from  the  Virgin-birth,  the  Miracles  (inter- 
preted in  the  strict  sense),  and,  above  all,  from  the 
txxiily  Resurrection.  The  historical  Christ  is  the 
transcendent  and  miraculous  Christ,  the  Christ 
who  was  conscious  of  a  superhuman  dignity,  and 
who  was  declared  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  (Ro  1^). 

This  conception  of  Christ,  with  its  subordination 
of  the  moral  and  religious  in  His  consciousness 
and  history  to  the  miraculous,  carries  with  it  two 
momentous  consec^uences.  In  the  first  place,  it  in- 
volves the  view,  is  indeed  founded  upon  it,  that 
the  Revelation  of  God  is  to  be  found  not  primarily 
in  Christ's  Person  and  ministry,  but  in  the  doc- 
trines in  which  these  are  interpreted.  Christ  is 
brought  before  us  as  primarily  a  problem  that 
demands  solution.  What  constitute  Him  a  prob- 
lem are  the  above-mentioned  facts  in  His  con- 
sciousness and  history,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  He  was  a  super- 
human, supernatural  Being — a  Being  that  stood 
in  a  relation  to  God  beyond  any  that  can  be 
described  in  ethical  terms.  These  racts  are  singled 
out  as  the  essential  ones,  just  because  they  set  the 
problem  and  provide  the  basis  for  the  transcen- 
aental  h^rpothesis.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
is  given  in  the  NT  doctrines  of  Christ's  Person 
and  work.  The  Person  and  work  constitute  the 
facts;  the  doctrines  supply  their  explanation  or 
interpretation.  Apart  from  the  doctrinal  inter- 
pretation the  facts  might  still  retain  a  certain 
ethico-religious  sij^ificance,  but  they  would  lose 
their  highest,  their  essential,  meaning.  It  is  the 
interpretation  or  construction  that  is  the  essential 
thing  in  Christianity.  The  gospel  is  not  given 
with  the  character,  teaching,  and  ministry  of 
Christ,  in  their  direct  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience;  only  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of 
these  facts  —  that  the  pre  •  existent  Son  of  God 
assumed  human  nature,  lived  among  men,  and 
atoned  by  His  death  for  their  sin— has  a  riflht  to 
the  name.  Christianity  is  given  only  when  Christ 
is  speculatively  construed.* 

Though  the  need  for  such  a  construction  can  be 
demonstrated,  the  construction  itself  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  work  of  human  freedom.  We  re- 
ceive it  as  authoritatively  given.  To  traditional 
theology  the  authority  is  inspired  Scripture,  the 
witness  of  the  Apostolic  writers  no  less  than 
Christ's  self-witness.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Christo-centric  school  that,  with  a  freer  view  of 
inspiration,  it  admits  only  the  self-witness  as  the 
ultimate  authority.  Only  Christ  Himself  could 
know  and  reveal  the  secret  of  His  unique  person- 
ality. The  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  writers  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  prouuct  of  a  religious 
experience  created  by  Chnst,  but  as  the  repro- 
duction or  development  of  ideas  received  from 
Christ's  lips.  These  writers  are  only  the  channel 
by  which  the  interpretation  has  reached  us,  not 
its  source. 

*  Fairbairn,  Philotophy  tffthe  Chrietian  Beliffiont  p.  80<L 
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A  doctrinal  conception  of  Revelation  requires 
as  its  correlate  a  conception  of  Faith  as  primarily 
an  intellectual  act.  Faith  must  be  defined  as  the 
assent  of  the  mind  to  a  proposition  on  the  ground 
of  authority.  This  assent,  however,  though  the 
primary  element  in  faith,  is  not  treated  as  the 
whole  of  it;  it  becomes  effective  only  when  re- 
inforced by  the  practical  elements  of  feeling  and 
will. 

More  fruitful,  perhaps,  than  its  attempt  at  a 
fresh  grounding  of  doctrine  has  been  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Chnsto-oentric  school  to  the  revision  of 
doctrine.  It  has  sought  to  free  the  formulas  that 
describe  the  Triune  Being  of  God  and  the  Person 
and  work  of  Christ  from  their  over-refinement, 
to  translate  them  into  the  categories  of  modem 
thought,  and  to  make  them  more  ethical  and  less 
metaphysical. 

(2)  We  pass  to  a  second,  and  much  more  radical 
phase  of  the  movement.  To  many, '  back  to  Christ ' 
means  back  from  historical  Chnstianity,  the  re- 
li^on  founded  upon  Christ,  to  the  religion  which 
Christ  taught,  and  which  we  see  embodied  in  His 
life.  More  than  a  century  ago  the  position  was 
summed  up^  by  Lening  in  nis  famous  saying, 
'  The  Christian  reli^on  has  been  tried  for  eighteen 
centuries;  the  lehgion  of  Christ  remains  to  be 
tried.* 

That  the  stream  of  religion  flows  purer  at  its 
fountainhead  than  at  its  lower  reaches  is  a  fact 
which  the  study  of  every  historical  religion  con- 
firms. As  a  religion  advances  through  history,  it 
loses  something  of  its  idealism  and  becomes  more 
secular,  takes  up  foreign  elements,  accumulates 
dogmas  and  ceremonies,  parts  with  its  simplicity 
and  spontaneity,  and  becomes  more  and  more  a 
human  construction.  And  every  religious  reform 
has  signified  a  throwing  off  of  n>reign  accretions, 
and  a  return  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
source.  Did  not  Christ  Himself  represent  a  re- 
action from  the  elaborate  legal  and  ceremonial 
system  of  Judaism  to  the  simpler  and  more  ethical 
faith  of  the  prophets?  The  Reformation  was  a 
return  to  primitive  Christianity,  but  less  to  Christ 
than  to  St.  PauL    But  we  must,  it  is  maintained, 

fo  behind  even  St.  Paul  and  the  early  disciples, 
t  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  NT,  Christianity 
is  not  the  complex  thing  it  afterwards  became; 
still,  the  process  of  intellectual  and  ceremonial 
elaboration  has  begun.  If  we  have  not  the  fully- 
developed  system  of  dogma  and  sacrament,  we 
have  at  least  the  germs  out  of  which  it  arose ;  and 
while  much  must  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
development  of  principles  implicit  in  Christ's 
gospel,  there  is  also  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
element. 

Let  us  contrast  at  one  or  two  points  the  gospel 
as  proclaimed  by  Jesus  with  the  Church's  render- 
ing of  it.  Jesus'  gospel  contains  no  Christology. 
It  is  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  whose 
love  and  care  embrace  all  His  creatures,  in  whose 
eyea  every  human  soul  is  precious,  and  who  is  at 
once  the  righteous  Judge  and  the  pitiful,  forgiving 
Saviour.  Jesus  was  conscious  of  His  unique  posi- 
tion as  the  Mediator  of  salvation,  but  He  never 
(according  to  the  Synoptic  tradition)  required  faith 
in  Himself  in  the  same  sense  as  He  required  faith 
in  €rod.  God  was  the  one  object  of  faith ;  and  if 
Jesus  called  men  to  Himself,  it  was  only  that  He 
might  lead  them  to  God,  and  teach  them  to  love, 
trust,  and  obey  €rod.  Turning  to  the  gospel  of 
the  Church,  we  find  a  doctrine  of  Christ^  Person 
at  the  heart  of  it.  To  believe  the  gospel  is  no 
longer,  in  the  first  place  at  least,  to  receive  God's 
message  of  love  and  forgiveness,  and  to  obey  His 
summons  to  repentance,  trust,  and  service;  it  is 
to  believe  that  Jesus  is  Messiah,  a  pre-existent, 
heavenly  Being,  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity. 


A  doctrine  of  Jesus'  Person  is  substituted  for  the 
Heavenly  Father  as  the  immediate  obiect  of  faith. 
Again,  Jesus'  gospel  contains  nothing  like  a 
developed  doctrine  of  Redemption.  The  question 
as  to  the  rationale  of  forgiveness  is  never  raised, 
and  there  is  no  hint  of  the  inability  of  God  to 
forgive  witliout  a  projpitiation.     Forgiveness  is 

{>resented  as  flowing  directly  from  God's  fatherly 
ove  (Lk  15).  And  as  little  do  we  find  the  other 
propositions  included  in  the  Church's  doctrine  of 
Kedemption.  Jesus,  indeed,  teaches  that  none  is 
good  (Mt  19^^),  that  even  at  the  best  we  are  un- 
profitable servants,  who  have  done  no  more  than 
our  duty  (Lk  17^^) ;  but  He  knows  nothing  of 
inheritea  guilt,  radical  corruption  of  human 
nature,  human  inability  to  do  any  good  work. 
In  the  gospel  of  Jesus  we  are  in  the  region  of 
direct  moral  intuition;  nothing  is  there  merely 
because  apologetic  or  system  required  it.  We 
are  also  in  the  region  of  moral  sanity.  There 
is  nothing  of  asceticism,  and  no  attempt  to  culti- 
vate a  feeling  of  sinfulness.  Men  are  bidden 
strive  to  be  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect  (Mt5^).  Comparing  the  gospel  of 
the  Church  with  that  of  Christ,  we  find  com- 
plication instead  of  simplicity,  theological  con- 
struction instead  of  intuition,  and  sometimes 
morbidness  and  exaggeration  in  place  of  sanity. 

Finally,  while  the  teaching  of  Jesus  places  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  will,  the  Church  transfers 
it  to  the  intellect.  '  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live ' 
(Lk  10^)  is  the  command  of  Jesus :  what  the 
Church  requires  is  belief  rather  than  conduct. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  represents  the  crown  of 
religion;  it  is  the  highest  and,  in  its  innermost 
nature,  the  final  stage  of  religious  development. 
No  other  historical  rdigion  can  endure  a  moment's 
comparison  with  it.  And  the  religions  manu- 
factured out  of  a  few  philosophical  principles  have 
still  less  claim  to  serious  consideration,  since  they 
are  wholly  lacking  in  everything  that  gives  a 
religion  yitality.  It  can  be  said  with  literal  truth 
that,  for  any  civilized  community,  the  choice  is 
not  between  Christianity  and  some  other  religion, 
but  between  Christianity  and  no  religion  at  all. 

While  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  regarded  as  the 
one  faith  capable  of  meeting  the  ne^  of  this  and 
of  every  age,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  can  be  re- 
produced in  every  detaiL  We  must  distinguish 
Detween  central  and  peripheral  elements,  and 
between  the  enduring  spirit  and  the  passing 
form  of  manifestation.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
revive  the  primitive  expectation  of  the  world's 
speedy  end,  or  the  ideas  about  angels,  Satan, 
unclean  spirits  as  the  agents  in  di^ase,  which 
Jesus  shared  with  His  contemporaries.  The 
gospel  must  be  translated  into  the  language  of 
to-day,  and  its  spirit  applied  to  the  relations  of 
our  modem  life. 

How  is  Jesus  Himself  regarded  by  those  who 
represent  this  type  of  thought?  All  speculative 
Christology,  whether  Biblical  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
rejected,  and  it  is  asserted  that  such  Christology 
has  no  basis  in  the  language  which  Jesus  used 
about  Himself.  Further,  it  is  held  that  not  Jesus, 
but  the  God  whom  Jesus  revealed,  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  our  faith.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unique  significance  of  Jesus,  not  only  in  the  history 
of  religion  but  also  for  the  individual,  is  earnestly 
recognized.  We  quote  the  confession  of  Bousset : 
*  Thou  art  our  leader,  to  whom  there  is  none  like, 
the  leader  in  the  highest  things,  the  leader  of  our 
soul  to  God,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.'  * 
The  figure  of  Jesus  is  the  grandest  and  most  per- 
fect that  God  has  bestowed  on  humanity  through- 
out the  long  course  of  its  upward  journey.  Bousset 
can  even  adopt  the  confession  of  St.  Paul,  *(jrod 
*  BouMet,  Das  Wuen  der  Eeiigum,  p.  267. 
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was  in  Christ  *  (2  Co  5*®).  Hamack  goes  a  step 
further.  *  Jesus,'  he  says,  'is  the  way  to  the 
Father,  and  He  is  also  the  judge  ordained  by 
the  Father.  Not  as  a  constituent  does  He  belong 
to  the  Gospel,  but  He  has  been  its  personal  realiza- 
tion &ud  potver,  and  will  always  be  felt  as  such.'* 
But  in  tlius  insisting  on  the  dependence  of  the 
gospel  on  the  Person  behind  it  for  its  power  in 
awakening  faith,  Hamack  is  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  type  of  thought  to  be  described 
in  the  next  section  rather  than  that  described  here. 

(3)  The  last  type  of  theological  thought  which 
has  to  be  considered,  as  bearing  upon  it  the  impress 
of  the  modern  feeling  for  the  historical  Christ,  is 
the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  that  represented 
by  the  great  name  of  Ritschl.  For  Kitschlianism, 
even  more  than  for  traditional  orthodoxy,  Christ  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity.  In  Him 
the  living  God  reveals  Himself  to  men ;  He  is  the 
fact  in  history  in  which  God  meets  us,  to  awaken 
our  faith  and  lead  us  into  the  blessedness  of  His 
fellowship.  What  is  it  in  Christ  that  gives  Him 
His  so  momentous  significance  ?  The  answer  which 
Ritschlianism  gives  to  this  question  involves  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  ^eat  Christian  ideas, — 
Revelation,  Gospel,  Doctrine,  Faith, — only  it  is 
claimed  that  this  interpretation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  carrying  out  of  tne  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Reformation. 

In  Catholic,  and  not  less  in  traditional  Pro- 
testant, theology  the  si^ificance  of  Christ  is  con- 
centrated in  the  doctnnes  in  which  His  Person 
and  >york  have  received  their  interpretation. 
Christianity  is  summed  up  in  the  great  speculative 
ideas  of  the  eternal  Sonsnip,  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  atoning  Death.  These  ideas  are  regarded  as 
constituting  the  content  of  Revelation  and  the 
object  of  faith  ;  into  them  the  meaning  and  power 
of  Jesus'  life  are  gathered,  and  to  believe  them  is 
to  believe  the  gospel.  Doctrine,  Gospel,  Revela- 
tion are  treated  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  For 
Ritschlianism,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the 
doctrinal  interpretation  that  is  the  vital  thing,  but 
the  Person  and  work  interpreted.  Doctrine  has 
its  own  importance,  but  it  must  not  be  identi- 
fied with  Revelation  or  with  the  Gospel ;  and  con- 
sequently it  is  not  the  object  of  faith.  The  im- 
portance of  doctrine  lies  in  this,  that  it  brings  to 
expression  what  faith  has  found  in  Christ.  The 
appropriation  of  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
results  in  a  new  knowledge  of  God  and  of  human 
life,  and  it  is  the  task  of  dogmatics  to  exhibit  this 
knowledge  in  its  purity,  free  from  any  admixture 
of  philosophical  speculation,  and  in  its  connexion 
with  the  inner  life.  Doctrine  is  the  explicitly 
formulated  knowledge  of  faith.  But  the  doctrines 
in  which  another's  faith  has  expressed  itself  cannot 
be  received  by  us  as  the  grouna  of  our  faith.  It  is 
not  by  appropriating  St.  Paul's  thoughts  about 
Christ — that  He  was  a  propitiatory  offering,  a  pre- 
existent  heavenly  Being,  etc.  —  that  we  become 
Christians,  but  only  by  trusting  Christ  as  St.  Paul 
trusted  Him.  When  there  is  this  direct  contact 
with  Christ,  St.  Paul's  thoughts  will  be  reproduced 
as  the  fruit  of  our  own  experience,  and  only  then 
will  they  have  real  meaning  for  us.  To  substitute 
for  Christ  as  the  object  of  faith  a  doctrine  of  His 
Person  and  work  is  to  remove  faith  from  its  genetic 
ground.  For  the  creative  thing  in  Christianity  is 
not  the  doctrines  which,  with  more  or  less  truth 
and  fulness,  describe  Clirist's  significance  ;  it  is  the 
personal  life  in  its  inexhaustible  wealth  of  mean- 
ing and  power,  and  as  it  manifests  itself  to  us  in 
word  antf  deed.  Doctrine  is  a  product  of  faith,  not 
its  causal  ground.  Moreover,  the  substitution  of 
doctrine  for  Christ  has  this  further  result,  that  it 
carries  with  it  a  false  view  of  faith.  Faith  is  then 
*  Hamack,  Das  Weten  det  CAmttfiUum*,  p.  91. 


necessarily  conceived  in  the  Catholic  manner  as 
the  submission  of  the  mind  to  a  proposition  on  the 
ground  of  its  authority.  But  if  the  Reformation 
has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  faith  is  not 
assent  to  a  doctrine,  but  trust  in  the  living  God. 
Faith  is  no  product  of  our  own  activity ;  it  is  God- 
created — the  result  of  the  contact  of  the  soul  with 
Divine  reality.  In  the  Person  of  Christ,  God  so 
reveals  Himself  to  us  as  to  command  our  reverence, 
trust,  and  devotion. 

Not  a  doctrine,  therefore,  but  a  life  is  for 
Ritschlian  theology  the  medium  of  Revelation 
and  the  object  of  faith.  But  the  further  question 
arises.  What  are  t^e  facts  in  the  life  that  clothe 
it  with  Divine  meaning  and  power  ?  In  traditional 
theology  the  main  einpnasis  falls  upon  the  element 
of  the  miraculous.  This  follows  necessarily  from 
the  position  assigned  to  doctrine.  Doctrine  is  the 
object  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  miraculous  facts — 
Virgin-birth,  Miracles,  Sinlessness,  unique  Know- 
ledge of  God,  bodily  Resurrection — that  supply 
the  basis  for  the  dogmatic  structure.  But  in  the 
Ritschlian  system  no  importance  is  attached  to 
the  miraculous  as  such.  The  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  Divine  significance  of  Jesus  in  a  theo- 
retical (or  causal)  way  is  abandoned;  as  at  once 
impossible  and  mistaken.  It  is  not  possible,  it  is 
mamtained,  by  means  of  the  facts  to  which  tradi- 
tional theology  appeals,  to  prove  scientifically  that 
Jesus  cannot  be  explained  oy  the  causes  operative 
in  historjr,  and  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  transcen- 
dental origin  and  nature  must  be  brought  into  the 
field.  Omy  for  faith  is  a  miracle  a  proof  of  Grod's 
working ;  for  science  it  lb  either  an  unexplained 
fact  or  a  deceptive  appearance.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  through  breaches  in  the  continuity  of  nature 
or  of  hbtory  that  God  makes  His  presence  and 
activity  certain  to  us.  The  religious  view  of 
nature  or  history  is  no  product  of  causal  explana- 
tion. To  faith  alone  does  God  reveal  Himself^ 
and  the  judgment  that  God  is  in  Christ  is  a  judg- 
ment of  faith.  To  consider  Jesus  in  the  light  of  a 
problem  that  has  to  be  explained  is  to  abandon 
the  religious  attitude  for  the  scientific 

The  vital  facts  in  Christ's  life  are,  for  Ritsch- 
lianism, those  that  exhibit  the  livins  Person* 
and  His  activity  in  His  vocation.  The  Christ  who 
knew  God  as  Father,  who  never  turned  aside  from 
doing  the  Father's  will,  who  never  in  the  darkest 
vicissitudes  of  His  life  lost  His  confidence  in  the 
Father's  wisdom,  power,  and  love,  and  who  by  HLs 
faith  overcame  the  world  and  conqiiered  death; 
the  Christ  who,  understanding  and  feeling  the 
evU  of  sin  as  none  else,  in  holy  love  ana  pity 
sought  out  the  sinful,  making  them  His  com- 
panions and  opening  for  them  the  door  into  the 
Kin^^dom  of  God,  and  who  for  their  sakes  sur- 
rendered His  life  as  an  offering,  enduring  the  cross 
and  despising  the  shame — this  is  at  once  the  Christ 
of  liistory  and  the  Christ  of  faith.  His  unique 
consciousness  of  Crod  and  His  sinlessness^-or,  as  it 
is  better  described,  His  moral  perfection— -do  not 
owe  their  religious  im|x>rtance  to  their  serviceable- 
ness  as  proofs  of  a  transcendental  '  nature ' ;  their 
importance  lies  in  their  inherent  worth  and  power 
as  elements  in  His  personality.  That  there  is 
something  inscrutable  in  Jesus'  consciousness  of 
God  is  strongly  maintained ;  only  it  is  not  our 
inability  to  account  for  Him  that  gives  Him  His 
religious  si^iticance.  Similarly  the  miracles  are 
not  to  be  viewed  as  proofs,  but  as  exhibiting  His 
gracious  activity  in  His  vocation.  What  oi  the 
Kesurrection  ?  Within  the  Ritschlian  school  there 
are  some  who  include  this  as  part  of  the  historically 
given  ground  of  faith.  The  view  of  the  majority, 
however,  and  the  one  that  seems  most  consistent 
>vith  the  general  position,  is  that  belief  in  Jesus* 
eternal '  existence  is  rather  the  final  outcome  of 
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faith  than  its  preliminary  condition.  Apart  from 
t)ie  liitficolties  wliich  the  Kesurrectioa  narratives 
prexent,  onr  belief  that  Jeaas  lives  is  not  one  that 
rests  on  human  testimonj.  It  depends  on  the 
impresBton  produced  on  ns  bj  His  Pernon,  —  He 
could  not  be  holden  o£  death  (Ac  2"),— and  on  our 
acceptance  of  His  revelation  of  the  Father-God. 

The  qnestion  has  been  raised  whether  it  is  the 
historical  or  the  exalted  Christ  that  ia  the  object 
of  faith.  These  alternatives  are  not,  however,  bo 
opposed  as  thej  tieein.  Most  would  admit  that 
OUT  coneeption  of  the  exalted  Christ,  if  it  is  not  to 
pass  into  the  region  of  pure  phantasy,  must  derive 
Its  content  from  the  historical  life ;  and  bJbo,  that 
the  historical  Clirist  mnat  be  thought  of,  not 
merely  as  a  fi^re  of  the  past,  but  as  alive  for 
evermore.  The  esalted  Christ  U  the  Christ  of 
history,  with  the  superadded  thought  that  He  is 
not  dead  but  risen,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  gospel,  the  glad  message  of  God's  Fatherly 
love  and  forgiveness,  is,  according  to  Bitscblian 
thought,  alr^y  given  in  the  simple  proclamation 
of  JesDS.  To  complicato  this  simple  proclamation 
with  doctrine  is  to  pervert  it.  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  Christ  lias  no  place  in  His  gospel.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  from  Christ's  Personality,  and  from 
His  activity  in  His  vocation,  that  the  gospel  de- 
rives its  meaning.  Apart  from  His  mmistry  of 
love,  our  conccgition  of  the  Fatherly  love  of  God 
can  have  but  little  Uving  cont«nt.  That  historical 
ministry  in  its  inexhaustible  richness  stands  as  the 
enduring  exhibition  of  what  Divine  love  means. 
The  dogmatic  conception  of  the  Father  surrender- 
inK  His  eternal  Hon  to  death  is  much  poorer  as  an 
exhibition  of  love  than  the  liistorical  reality.  Bo 
also  one  can  rise  to  the  height  of  the  gospel  con- 
ception of  God's  righteousness  and  mercy  only  as 
one  keeps  in  view  the  mind  and  character  of  Christ, 
and  His  treatment  of  sinners.  Tho  reconciliation 
of  these  two  attributes  is  not  a  matter  of  juris- 
prudence, as  the  Atonement  doctrine  makes  it ;  it 
IS  the  secret  of  a  personal  life.  We  see  them  re- 
conciled in  the  mind  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  who, 
undeliled  and  aenarato  from  sinners,  yet  received 
them  into  His  fellowship. 

Bnt  this  is  not  all.  In  analyzing  Christ's  sig. 
nihcance,  Ritschliao  theology  attaches  even  greater 
importance  to  the  idea  of  Power.  Christ  is  that 
fact  through  which  God  enters  as  a  force  into 
hbtory,  to  awaken  and  sustain  faith.  It  is  not 
natural  for  us  to  lielievo  the  gospel  of  God's  for- 

S'veness  and  Fatherly  love  and  care.  Rather  does 
ith  arise  as  a  victory  over  nature.  When  we 
contemplate  the  iron  system  of  mechanical  forces 
and  laws  that  beset  us  behind  and  before,  and 
beyond  which  no  theoretical  knowladKe  can  con- 
duct OS,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  these  forces  and  laws  are  but  the  atigels  and 
ministers  of  a  gracious  personal  will.  It  vt  su- 
premely through  Christ  that  we  reach  this  assur- 
ance. He  is  the  Divine  fact  that  so  masters  us  as 
to  convince  ns  that  not  mechanism,  but  the  Good 
is  the  ultimate  reality.  'The  spiritual  might  of 
God  becomes  real  to  us  as  we  contemplate  the 
power  of  the  Good  in  Jesns'  life.  Forgiveness 
becomes  real  and  guilt  becomes  real  when  wo  feel 
behind  them  the  tlirob  of  Jesus'  holy  love.  The 
great  redemptive  forces— faith,  love,  self-sacrifice, 
moral  fidelity— have  their  impreme  seat  and  centre 
in  the  Person  and  life  and  cross  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesns.  We  may  sum  up  the  podtion  by  saying 
that  in  Htm  the  wilt  of^  God  for  man's  salvation 
becomes  effective. 

Snch  are  the  three  theological  types  in  which 
tho  influence  of  the  movement  "  bacls  to  Christ'  is 
most  apparent.  It  would  be  premature  to  forecast 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  movement.  Bat  one 
thing  is  certain.     So  momentous  on  event  as  the 
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leave  theology  exactly  as  it  found  it. 
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Oarriufu,  (io  NT  pKUlinr  to  SL  Jobn)  m«nt  orifiiully  > 
cue  lor  kwpiiW  Uie  mouth.plecc*  of  wind  inBtruu»n(ii(ri>rra, 
MtfUMt);  »  Ph^nicDi,  who  givca  yJiummatMi*!  om  thb  pmper 
form,  RjietlmrUutotNT,  i^cb.faonver,  laloand  in  sn  old 
UirlclncripUim.inlBtnComlDwlilcnaiidln  LXX(KeUdd6U 
and  Scott).  The  BVm  'boi'  k«ib  ths  bnlcr  nnderinK. 
l^dd  (OA)  hu  ■  very  full  not«.  In  whlob  he  cvncluda  tlut 
T^-,  Iwtta  En  iu  yenezu  and  In  its  ipedal  KOkse,  muiu  not  * 
bag,  bob  a  box  or  chnt,  a]wa)«  ol  wood  or  other  hard  material. 
Thui  Uenchlua  deOnei  It  ai  a  wooden  rccepUcOii  ol  remnaaU 
(nfit  fuUn  »•  Unjiam) ;  Anian  meDtloni  rlacna^ia  made  at 
tortoiie^bell :  hitneAnthology  yt-bapfBRnUyacofllnl' when 
I  Look  nt,  >' itwwr  tbfl  coffln.maker  [rv*n}4>],  and  KMuLder  tor 
what  purpoflfl  he  make*  tbeao  wooden  bov»[yX^rui«ivf');  and 
)n  an  inacr^tion  quoted  by  Hatch  (SMoyi  in  BMical  Gmk) 

Tbe  UCX  tmuilatea  pi))  In  S  Ch  U"  by  >A.  {the  chut  tor  ths 
oBeringi.  butuSWiiiin  jKieX-u  uaually).  which  Cod.Aaln 
gives  in  2  S  611  (ibe  Ark).  Aquila  uan  tk.  tor  ^-1(1  In  all  lU 
liniflcaliona,  r.o.  ooOln  (On  M^X  Ibe  Ark  <Ex  ATI,  1  S  fil,  !8 
till).  Ancient  Venioni  ol  Jn.  a^^ree  with  thli  view ;  Vulg-  Kivca 
[ofliliw,  the  plural,  uya  Field,  'indicsllne  eeven]  partltulnl,' 
a  small  portable  ciah.boi ;  D  lat.  Uculuru ;  Nonnua  latn™* 

BometbinE  unall  and  niily  carried  ia  requiredby  the  ooutext, 
oae  ol  >^  by  He^icbiui  and  Arriao  aboveX  Again,  id  I  9  fltf- 
inC  (EV  'coffer')  Is  tr.  rl^rriM.^,  by  JoMphiu,  and  la  from 


■  bag  Ulcdw 


enbia. 


(Hatch). 

The7\.  was  the  receptacle  for  the  money  of  Jesns 
and  the  disciples ;  it  <«ntained,  no  doubt,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  goods,  and  gave  the 
idea  later  of  the  common  fund  {Ac  '^■]i  it  was 
replenished  by  the  gifts  of  friends  (Lk  6') ;  and 
from  it  the  poor  were  helped  (Jn  13"),  Judas 
may  have  been  entrusted  with  it  as  being  the  best 
fitted  for  such  work ;  tnit  what  might  have  proved 
a  blessing,  as  giving  useful  employment  for  his 
talents,  t«came  the  means  of  his  ruin.  Uther  Bug- 
gested  explanations  are :  that  Christ  thought  nt 
to  call  forth  a  manifestation  of  hia  sin  as  the  only 

..r  (Hengstenberg};   r-  ■'-'  -'  

-  ■      wc 

have  been  talt( 
from  him,  as  Edershcim  [Life  and  Tiiats,  ii.  472) 
remarks,  witlioot  exposing  him  to  the  others,  and 

(recipitating  his  moral  destmction.  See  Judas 
SCARIOT.  W,  H.  DUNDAS. 

BAHDr— A  Roman  legion,  the  full  strength  of 
which  was  about  6000  men,  was  divided  into  ten 
cohorts  (600),  and  each  cohort  into  three  maniples 
(200).  Greek  writers  use  the  word  irrtipa,  rendered 
'  band'  in  our  versions,  sometimes  for  Tnaniplc  but 
usually  for  cohort  -,  hence  RVm  hoji  regularly 
'  cohort.'    The  troops   in  Judien,  however,  as  in 
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other  provinces  governed  by  a  procurator,  con- 
sisted simply  of  auxiliaries,  not  Koman  citizens, 
but  provincials;  these  were  not  formed  into 
legions,  but  merely  into  cohorts,  of  strength  vary- 
ing from  500  to  1000,  sometimes  consisting  purely 
of  infantry,  sometimes  including  cavalry  also. 
The  forces  in  Palestine  seem  to  have  been 
originally  Herod's  troops,  taken  over  by  the 
Romans ;  they  were  recruited  in  the  Greek  cities 
in  or  around  the  country,  such  as  Csesarea, 
Ascalon,  Sebaste.  One  such  cohort  formed  the 
garrison  of  Jerusalem,  stationed  in  the  fortress  of 
Antonia,  adjoining  the  Temple,  under  a  chiliarch 
or  tribune  ( '  the  chief  captain  of  the  band/  Ac  21'^). 
From  the  account  of  the  force  at  the  disposal  of 
Lysias  (Ac  23"),  his  cohort  must  have  oeen  a 
cohors  miliaria  equestris,  consisting  of  700  infantry 
and  240  cavalry ;  but  this  may  not  have  been  the 
case  in  our  Lord's  time,  some  30  years  earlier.  This 
Roman  force  was  probably  granted  by  Pilate  to 
effect  our  Lord's  arrest  (Jn  18**  ^,  where  *the 
band*  under  its  'chief  captain'  [RV]  seems  dis- 
tinguished from  '  the  officers  of  the  Jews,'  i.e.  the 
Temple  police ;  see  Westcott,  ad  loc, ).  Of  course, 
only  a  portion  of  the  whole  cohort  would  be 
needed.  In  Mt  27^  II  Mk  15^,  the  soldiers  gather 
together  *  the  whole  band '  to  mock  our  Lord ; 
obviously  all  who  were  at  hand  and  not  on  duty. 

LiTSiLATURS.-^rimm-Thayer,  <.«.  ffrupm\  Sohiirer,  HJP  i. 
U.  4»-66 :   Marquaitlt,  Blhnitehe  StaattverwaUung  (1884X  U. 

*fi8fl.,  6840.  Harold  Smith. 

BANK* — 1.  In  the  parable  of  the  Pounds,  Christ 
upbraids  the  slothful  servant  because  he  had  not 
given  his  pound  to  the  bank  {iirl  rpdrej^op),  i.e. 
the  office  of  the  money-changers  (Lk  19"),  who 
would  have  kept  it  safe,  and  a£o  paid  interest  for 
it.  *  Bankers  (T/Kiirefireu)  is  used  in  RV  of  Mt 
25P  for  'money-changers'  of  the  AV.  In  Greek 
cities  the  bankers  sat  at  their  tables  {rpdre^a)  in 
the  market-place.  They  changed  coins,  but  also 
took  money  on  deposit,  giving  what  would  now 
seem  very  hi^h  interest  (see  articles  'Money- 
Changers  and  'Usury'  in  vols.  iiL  and  iv.  of 
Hastings'  DB), 

In  this  parable  some  suppose  that  Christ  meant 
by  '  the  bank '  to  indicate  the  Synagogue,  or  the 
Cnristian  Church  as  an  organized  body,  which 
might  use  tlie  gifts  or  powers  of  a  disciple,  when 
he  could  not,  through  timidity  or  lack  of  enei^, 
exercise  them  himself.  Others  have  supposed  that 
He  |X)inted  to  prayer  as  a  substitute  for  good 
works,  when  tlie  disciple  was  unable  to  do  such. 
But  all  this  is  very  precarious.  (Cf.  Bruce,  Para- 
bolic Teaching  of  Christy  p.  209  f.). 

There  is  an  apocryphal  saying  of  Christ  which  may  be  con- 
nected with  thin  parskble.  Oiigen  (inJoann,  xix.  etc. )  gives  it 
thus :  yiur9%  rpmirt^Tau  Zitufdsi,  *  Be  ye  tried  money-changers.' 
This  is  explained  in  the  Clementine  Uomilies  (iii.  61)  to  mean 
that  Christiana  should  prove  the  words  of  Christ,  as  the  bankers 
test  and  approve  thejgold  and  silver  on  Uieir  tables.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  lookeoat  rather  as  connected  with  thn steward- 
ship of  ^iits  and  talents  by  the  Lord's  disciples,  finding  its 
parallel  m  such  sayings  as  Lk  16^9  *  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful 
in  that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  g^ve  you  that  which 
is  your  own?'    The  duty  of  a  timid  servant  may  be  to  use  his 


gifts  under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  others,  but  growing 
'ht  I  " 
le  to  trad 
him. 


experience  miebt  advance  him  to  be  a  rMnri^irrn  himself,  who 
is  able  to  trade  boldly  with  that  which  has  been  entrusted  to 


2.  In  Lk  19«  '  bank,'  AV  '  trench '  (Gr.  x^P^), 
probably  stands  for  a  palisade  (so  RVm)  of  stakes, 
strengthened  with  brandies  and  earth,  with  a 
ditch  behind,  used  by  besiegers  as  a  protection 
against  arrows  or  attacking  parties  (Lat.  vallum). 
Such  a  palisade  was  actually  employed  by  the 
soldiers  of  TituH  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70 
(Jos.  BJ  V.  vi.  2).  David  M.  W.  Laird. 

BANQUET.— Tlie  people  of  Palestine  in  Christ's 
da}' — as,  indeed,  througnout  the  East  generally — 


were  fond  of  social  feasting.  The  word  Boxfi,  ren- 
dered '  feast,'  from  hixofuu,  '  to  receive '  (ci.  £ng. 
'reception'),  is  used  with  iroi^w,  'to  make'  (<3. 
Heb.  n^Q  iby  Job  1^).  This  is  the  social  feast  or 
bajiquet,  as  distinmiished  from  the  religious  feast 
{ioprHi),  Levi  made  a  great  feast  in  his  house  (Lk 
5") ;  and  Christ  advisea  His  followers,  when  they 
gave  a  banquet,  to  invite  the  poor  and  afflicted 
rather  than  the  rich  and  influential  (14^).  Such 
banquets  were  usually  eiven  in  the  house  of  the 
host  to  invited  guests  (Lk  14",  Jn  2^),  but  there 
was  more  freedom  accorded  the  uninvited  than  is 
common  in  Western  social  life  (Lk  7"*").  Guests 
reclined  on  couches,  leaning  upon  the  left  arm,  and 
eating  with  the  aid  of  the  n^ht  hand,  as  in  ordinary 
meals.  Eatings  and  especially  drinking  of  wine 
(cf.  Heb.  n^iipp  'drink,*  and  j::  'wine,*  used  for  'ban- 
quet,' and  Gr.  avfiirdaiop,  '  drinlang  together '), 
music,  dancing,  joyous  conversation,  merriment, 
usually  characterized  such  a  festivity.  Such  a 
banquet  was  a  part  of  weddins  occasions.  Jesus 
accepted  an  invitation  to  one  of  these  at  Cana  in 
Galilee  ( Jn  2^* ).  Levi  gave  a  banquet  in  His  honour 
(Lk  6").  There  were  often  large  numbers  present 
(5^),  and  gradations  in  the  places  (Mt  23^,  Lk  14^ 
20^,  Mk  12").  One  of  the  guests  was  usually 
appointed  '  ruler  of  the  feast,*  or  ioxirpUXiPos  ( Jn 
2^*),  who  superintended  the  drinking,  etc  (cf. 
Lk  22»).  E.  B.  Pollard. 

BAPTISM  (^rruTMa  =  '  the  rite  of  Baptism,' 
always  in  NT  distinguished  from  fiamafjL&s,  'a 
wasmng,'  Mk  7^  He  6>  9^^  [but  see  Li^htfoot,  Com. 
on  Colossians,  p.  184] ;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
maintained  in  Josephus  [cf.  Ant,  xvm.  v.  2]; 
and  in  the  Latin  versions  and  Fathers  baptisma 
and  bajotismtts  and  even  haptismum  are  used  in- 
discriminately, see  Plummer's  art.  'Baptism*  in 
Hastings'  D6), — A  rite  wherein  by  immersion  in 
water  the  participant  symbolizes  and  signalizes 
his  transition  from  an  impure  to  a  pure  ui^y  his 
death  to  a  past  he  abandons,  and  his  new  birth  to 
a  future  he  desires. 

The  points  for  consideration  are  (1)  the  Origin 
of  Baptism,  (2)  its  Mode,  (3)  John's  Baptism  of  tne 
people,  (4)  Johii's  Baptism  of  Jesus,  (5)  Baptism  by 
the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

1«  The  Origin  of  Baptism, — Baptism,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  Gospels,  may  be  traced  to  a  threefold  source, 
natural  symbolism,  the  lustrations  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  and  the  baptism  of  proselytes.  In  many 
of  the  appointments  of  non- Christian  reli^ons 
the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin  is  symbolized 
by  the  washing  of  the  body  (see  the  Vendidad, 
Fargardy  ix.  ;  Williams,  JReligious  Thought  in 
India,  347 ;  Vergil,  ^neid,  iL  720 ;  Ovid,  Fasti, 
V,  680;  and  esp.  MacCulloch,  Compar,  Theol,). 
As  in  other  religions,  so  in  Israel  washings  were 
the  means  appointed  for  restoring  the  person 
who  had  incunred  ceremonial  defilement  to  his 
place  among  the  worshipping  congregation.  The 
Mosaic  Law  prescribed  certain  re^Uations  for  the 
removal  of  uncleanness  by  washing  with  water; 
Lv  155*  «•  IS-  w  (XoiJo-ero*  D5art  xaj»  rb  aQfia  a&rov) 
16^  98.  Qf^^  j^yj^i  if  ^iiQ  je^  himself  needed  almost 
daily  washing  (' Judseus  quotidie  lavat,  quia  quo- 
tidie  inquinatur,'  TertulL  de  Baptismo,  xv.),  much 
more  was  the  bath  of  purification  necessary  for  the 
Gentile  who  desired  to  pass  into  Judaism.  For  the 
proselyte  this  baptism  (np'^)  seemed  the  appro- 
priate initiation.  '  Whensoever  any  heathen  will 
betake  himself  and  be  ioined  to  the  covenant  of 
Israel,  and  place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law 
upon  him,  voluntary  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
oblation  are  required.'  (See  this  and  other  pas- 
sages in  Lightfoot,  fforcB  Heb,  on  Mt  3^ ;  SchUrer, 
HJF  §  31 ;  and  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  qf 
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Jesus,  Appendix  xiL  on  'Baptism  of  Proselytes.' 
The  question  whether  the  baptism  of  proselytes 
was  in  voeue  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Baptist 
has  been  laid  to  rest  by  Edersheim  and  SchUrer). 
It  may  almost  be  said,  then,  that  when  John 
baptized  the  people,  he  meant  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  they  most  be  re-bom  before 
they  could  enter  the  kmgdom.  He,  as  it  were, 
excommunicated  them,  and  by  requiring  them  to 
submit  to  Baptism,  declared  that  their  natural 
birth  as  Jews  was  insufficient  for  participation 
in  the  Messianic  blessing.  No  doubt  also  he 
believed  himself  to  be  fulhlling  the  predictions  of 
Zee  13^  Ezk  36^,  as  well  as  the  craving  expressed 
in  Ps  bV. 

2.  Tlie  Mode  of  Baptism, — That  the  normal  mode 
wajs  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body  may  be  in- 
ferred (a)  from  the  meaning  of  pairrli^<a,  which  is 
the  intensive  or  frequentative  form  of  pdm-w,  *  I 
dip/  and  denotes  to  immerse  or  submerge.  In  Poly- 
bius,  iii.  72,  it  is  used  of  soldiers  wading  through  a 
flooded  river,  'immersed'  to  their  breast  {(m  tup 
fjuuTTuv  ol  wej^ol  pairri^ofiepoi).  It  is  used  also  of 
sinking  ships  (in  i.  61,  the  Carthaginians  sank 
many  of  the  Roman  ships,  iroXXd  tQp  ffKatpQw  i^i,x- 
Tk^ov),  [Many  examples  are  given  in  Stephanus, 
and  esp.  in  Classic  Baptism:  An  enquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  the  toord  paTri^ia,  by  James  W.  Dale, 
4th  ed.  Philadelphia,  1872].  The  point  is  that 
'dip*  or  'immerse'  is  the  primary,  'wash'  the 
secondary  meaning  of  pdirru  and  /Sam-I^tf.  (b)  The 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  law  laid 
down  regarding  the  baptism  of  proselytes:  'As 
soon  as  he  grows  whole  of  the  wound  of  circum- 
cision, they  bring  him  to  Baptism,  and  being 
placed  in  the  water,  they  again  instruct  him  in 
some  weightier  and  in  some  lighter  commands  of 
the  Law.  Which  beinc  heard,  ne  plunces  himself 
and  comes  up,  and  behold,  he  is  an  Israelite  in 
all  things.'  (See  Lightfoot,  l.c,).  To  use  Pauline 
language,  his  old  man  is  dead  and  buried  in  the 
water,  and  he  rises  from  this  cleansing  grave  a 
new  man.  The  full  significance  of  the  rite  would 
have  been  lost  had  immersion  not  been  practised. 
Again,  it  was  required  in  proselyte  baptism  that 
'  every  person  baptized  must  dip  his  wnole  body, 
now  stripped  and  made  naked,  at  one  dipping. 
And  wheresoever  in  the  Law  washing  of  the  oody 
or  garments  is  mentioned,  it  means  nothing  else 
than  the  washing  of  the  whole  body.'  (c)  That 
immersion  was  the  mode  of  Baptism  adopted  by 
John  is  the  natural  conclusion  from  his  choosing 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan  as  the  scene  of 
his  labours ;  and  from  the  statement  of  Jn  S'*^  that 
he  was  baptizing  in  Mnon  '  because  there  was  much 
water  there.'  (d)  That  this  form  was  continued 
into  the  Christian  Church  appears  from  the  ex- 
pression \ovrp6p  ira\ipyev€fflas  (Tit  3^),  and  from  the 
use  made  bv  St.  Paul  in  Ro  6  of  the  symbolism. 
This  is  well  put  bv  Bingham  {Antiq.  xi.  11)  : 
'  The  ancients  thougnt  that  immersion,  or  burying 
under  water,  did  more  likely  represent  the  death 
and  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  well  as 
our  own  death  unto  sin  and  rising  again  unto 
righteousness:  and  the  divesting  or  unclothing 
the  person  to  be  baptized  did  also  represent  the 
puttmg  oif  the  body  of  sin  in  order  to  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness.  For  which  reason  they  observed  the 
way  of  baptizing  all  persons  naked  and  divested, 
by  a  total  immersion  under  water,  except  in  some 
particular  cases  of  great  exigence,  wherein  they 
allow  of  sprinkling,  as  in  the  case  of  clinic  Bap- 
tism, or  wnere  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.*  This 
statement  exactly  reflects  the  ideas  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  the  Didache,  This  earl^  document 
enjoins  that  Baptism  be  performed  in  running 
water ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  had,  then  in  other 


water :  '  And  if  thou  canst  not  in  cold,  then  in 
warm ;  but  if  thou  hast  neither,  pour  water  thrice 
upon  the  head.'  Here  it  is  obvious  that  affusion 
is  to  be  practised  only  where  immersion  is  incon- 
venient or  impossible.  The  Eastern  Church  has 
in  the  main  adnered  to  the  primitive  fonn.  But  in 
the  Western  Church  the  exigencies  of  climate  and 
the  alteration  of  manners  have  favoured  afliision 
and  sprinkling.  Judging  from  the  representations 
of  the  performance  of  the  rite  collected  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Rogers  {Studia  Bibl.  et  Ecdes,  vol.  v.  pt.  iv.), 
— whose  collection  is  more  valuable  than  nis  in- 
ferences,— it  would  seem  that  at  an  early  period 
a  common  form  of  administration  required  that 
the  baptized  person  should  stand  in  some  kind 
of  bath  or  tuo,  naked  or  nearly  so,  while  the 
baptizer  poured  water  three  times  over  him. 
This  restricted  form  gradually  gave  place  to  the 
still  more  meagre  sprmkling  of  the  head.  But 
theoretically  the  form  of  Baptism  by  immersion 
was  retaineid  alike  in  the  Roman,  the  Anglican, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  Thus  Aquinas 
(Summxit  III.  Ixvi  7)  determines :  '  si  totum  corpus 
aqua  non  possit  perfundi  propter  aquse  pauci- 
tatem,  vel  propter  aliquam  aliam  causam,  oportet 
caput  perfundere,  in  quo  manifestatur  principium 
animaus  vitce.'  The  Anglican  Church  in  her 
rubric  for  Baptism  directs  the  ministrant  to  dip 
the  child  discreetly  and  warily,  if  the  sponsors 
certify  him  that  the  child  may  well  endure  it ;  if 
not,  '  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it.'  And 
the  Westminster  Confession  guardedly  says :  '  Dip- 
ping of  the  person  into  water  is  not  necessary  \ 
out  Baptism  is  rightly  administered  by  pouring 
or  sprinkling  water  upon  the  person  *  (cf .  Calvin, 
Inst,  iv.  15, 19).  This  form  of  Baptism  by  sprink- 
ling gives  prominence  to  the  '  pouring  out '  of  the 
Spirit  (cf.  Tit  3^),  but  fails  to  indicate  the  dying  to 
sin  and  rising  to  righteousness. 

3.  John*s  Baptism  of  the  people.— The  message 
of  the  Baptist  as  herald  of  tne  Messiah  was,  *  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.*  The  imminence 
of  Uie  kingdom  produced  in  the  people  a  sense  of 
their  unpreparedness  for  its  enjoyment.  A  new 
sense  of  sin  was  created  within  them,  answering 
to  the  forerunner's  cry,  '  Repent  ye :  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand*  (Mt  3').  The  hunger 
for  cleanness  of  conscience  thus  awakened  within 
them  was  responded  to  by  John's  Baptism  of 
repentance  'for  (e^()  remission  of  sins*  (Mk  1^). 
True  repentance  cleanses  the  soul,  and  Baptism 
represented  and  sealed  this  inwai-d  cleansing. 
The  reality  of  the  repentance,  as  John  insistea, 
would  be  determined  by  its  fruits.  Many  writers 
(cf .  Reynolds,  John  the  Baptist,  pp.  288-289 ;  and 
Lambert,  The  Sacraments,  p.  60)  hold  that  the 
preposition  els  denotes  that  the  remission  of  sins 
was  not  actually  bestowed,  but  onlv  guaranteed  in 
John's  Baptism.  '  John  proclaimed,  with  the  voice 
of  thunder,  the  need  of  repentance  as  a  condition 
of  the  remission  of  sins ;  his  Baptism  was  the  ex- 
ternal symbol  of  the  frame  of  mind  with  which 
the  penitent  approached  the  great  forerunner.' 
This  seems,  both  exegetically  and  psycholo^cally, 
untenable.  The  whole  expression,  'Baptism  of 
repentance  for  forgiveness  of  sins,*  denotes  a  Bap- 
tism w^hich  the  penitent  submitted  to  that  he 
might  therein  receive  the  pledge  and  assurance 
that  he  was  forgiven.  The  Baptism  meant  the 
cleansing  of  the  people  from  past  sin  tliat  they 
might  be  fitted  for  entrance  on  the  kingdom. 

But  John's  Baptism  had  a  forward  look  also. 
It  was  the  formal  incorporation  of  the  individual 
into  the  new  community,  hb  initiation  into  the 
kingdom.  It  was  therefore  in  a  very  true  sense 
Christian  Baptism.  That  is,  it  pleaged  the  re- 
cipient to  the  acceptance  of  Christ, — a  feature  of  it 
wnich  perhaps  accounts  for  the  Baptist  continuing 
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to  baptize  after  Jesus  had  been  proclaimed  the 
Christ.  In  the  same  act,  then,  John  excommuni- 
cated the  whole  people,  putting  them  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Gentiles  who  required  to  be  re -bom  in 
Baptism,  and  gave  them  entrance  to  the  coming 
kingdom. 

The  propriety  of  Baptism  as  the  symbol  of  such 
initiation  is  obvious,  and  finds  illustration  in  the 
forms  of  initiation  commonly  used  in  various  races. 
The  ceremonies  which  marK,  among  rude  tribes, 
the  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  fre- 
quently take  the  form  of  a  pretended  death  and 
resurrection  (Frazer,  The  Golden  Bouqh?,  iii.  422  ff. ). 
Among  ourselves  we  have  titles  which  preserve  a 
memory  of  the  old  customs,  though  the  customs 
themselves  have  died  out.  We  still  have  '  Knights 
of  the  Bath.'  Originally,  the  bath  to  purify  from 
the  past  was  first  taken,  and  the  novice  then 
passed  the  night  in  a  church  with  his  armour 
beside  him,  as  if  he  were  dead,  until  in  the 
morning  he  was  raised  to  life  by  the  touch  of 
his  sovereign,  *  Rise,  Sir  M.  or  N.' 

4.  John^s  Baptisin  of  Jesus, — When  John  began 
to  baptize,  Jesus  was  still  an  unknown  artisan  in 
Nazareth.  But  in  this  new  movement  He  hears 
a  call  He  cannot  resist.  He  is  conscious  that  He 
must  attach  Himself  to  it ;  possibly  already  con- 
scious that  He  can  guide,  utilize,  and  prosper  it. 
He  appears,  therefore,  as  a  candidate  for  Baptism. 
But  to  the  Baptist  this  presented  a  difficulty  he 
had  not  foreseen  :  *  I  have  need  to  be  baptiz^  of 
thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me?*  (Mt  3").  Evidently 
what  was  in  John's  mind  was  not  the  initiatory, 
but  the  cleansing  aspect  of  the  rite.  To  this, 
therefore,  the  answer  of  Jesus  must  apply  when 
He  said,  '  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Jesus  felt  so  keen  a  sympathy  with  His  fellow-men 
that,  as  one  with  an  unclean  race.  He  judged 
Baptism  to  be  appropriate.  It  is  idle  to  tell  the 
wi/e  that  she  need  not  be  ashamed  though  her 
husband  is  committed  for  fraud  ;  idle  to  tell  Jesus 
that  He  need  not  be  baptized  because  He  has  no 
personal  guilt.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is 
precisely  at  this  point  of  truest  union  with  men 
and  of  deepest  humiliation  that  Jesus  is  recognized 
as  King.  It  seems  to  have  flashed  upon  John, 
'Why,  this  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  Messiah. 
Here  is  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit.* 

The  account  given  in  the  Fourth  Grospel  is 
different.  The  Baptist  is  there  (Jn  1^)  represented 
as  saying,  *  I  knew  him  not  (which,  as  the  context 
shows,  means,  *  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  the 
Messiah'),  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  abiding  on  him, 
the  same  is  he  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
In  this  Gospel  there  is  no  mention  of  an  actual 
dove  being  seen.  John  merely  affirms  that  he  saw 
the  Spirit  descending  *  like  a  dove '  (ws  xc/ho-tc/xIi'). 
He  wishes  to  emphasize  two  things,  that  he  saw 
the  Spirit  so  clearly  that  it  almost  seemed  a 
sensible  presence,  and  that  it  was  a  Spirit  of 
gentleness.  Naturally,  the  Messianic  Spirit  might 
have  been  more  appropriately  symbolized  by  an 
eagle,  but  at  tlie  moment  it  was  the  overcoming 
humility  and  meekness  of  Jesus  that  oonvincea 
John  that  He  was  the  Messiah. 

The  Baptism  of  Jesus  thus  became  His  anointing 
as  *King.  Jesus  becomes  the  Christ,  the  Anointed 
of  God,  not  only  nominated  to  the  Messianic 
throne,  but  actually  equipped  with  the  fulness  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Here  two  points  are  to  be 
noted:  (1)  Although  Son  of  God,  Jesus  yet  lived 
in  human  form  and  under  human  conditions,  and 
therefore  needed  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  As 
His  body  was  sustained  by  bread,  as  all  human 
bodies  are,  so  did  His  soul  require  the  aids  of  the 


Divine  Spirit,  as  all  human  souls  do.  ('Why 
callest  thou  me  good?  There  is  none  good  but 
one,  that  is,  God,"  Mk  10^^).  His  human  nature, 
by  which  He  manifested  God  to  men,  was  now  en- 
dowed with  the  fulness  of  God's  Spirit.  (2)  It  was 
not  a  new  thing  that  was  conferred  npon  Jesus  at 
His  Baptism.  From  the  first  the  Divine  Spirit 
was  His.  But  now,  having  reached  the  flower  of 
manhood  and  being  called  to  the  greatest  work. 
His  human  nature  expands  and  giros  itself  to  the 
most  strenuous  endeavour,  and  so  gives  scope  to 
the  fullest  energy  of  the  indwelling  God. 

8.  Baptism  6y  the  disciples  of  Jesus. --Oi  Christian 
Baptism  very  little  mention  is  made  in  the  Gospels. 
That  it  was  in  use  during  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
apparent  from  the  references  to  it  in  Jn  3  and  4. 
These  references  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
Baptism  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  existed  alongside 
of  Baptism  by  John.  The  Baptist  himself  appar- 
ently never  renounced  his  position  as  forerunner 
nor  merged  himself  in  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
baptism  of  those  mentioned  in  Ac  19^*',  who  had 
b€»n  baptized  with  John's  Baptism,  suggests  the 
question  whether  all  who  had  originally  been 
baptized  as  disciples  of  John  were  re-baptized 
when  they  professed  allegiance  to  Jesus.  And 
although  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  likely, 
this  case  has  been  used  as  sanctioning  re-baptism 
in  certain  circumstances.  Calvin's  answer  is  rather 
an  evasion.  He  denies  that  the  persons  spoken  of 
in  Ac  19  were  re-baptized.  They  only  had  the 
Apostle's  hands  laid  upon  them.  The  text  no 
doubt  says,  '  They  were  oaptized  into  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  when  Faul  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  them,'  etc.  But  *hac  posteriori  locutione 
describitur,  quails  ille  fuerit  Baptismus.*  That  is 
possible,  but  oarely.  It  is  more  likely  that  those 
concerned,  troubled  by  no  questions  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  renewal  of  Baptism,  and  accus- 
tomed  to  the  many  lustrations  then  in  use,  were 
re-baptized  and  were  conscious  of  no  inconsistency. 
Apparently  they  had  only  seen  one  half,  and  that 
the  less  important  half,  of  the  significance  of 
John's  Baptism,  its  relation  to  repentance,  and  not 
its  efficacy  as  the  ordinance  of  initiation  into  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus.    Thb  defect  was  now  supplied. 

Baptism  could  scarcely  have  gained  so  universal 
a  currency  as  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian 
Church  had  it  not  been  instituted  by  Christ  Him'> 
self.  No  other  initial  ordinance  seems  ever  to 
have  been  suggested.  Yet  it  is  expressly  said 
( Jn  4^)  that  HeHimself  did  not  baptize ;  and  it  is 
doubted  whether  the  explicit  injunction  of  Mt  28^ 
can  be  accepted  as  uttered  by  Jesus.  Thus  Har- 
nack  {Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  79  note)  says:  *It  cannot 
be  directly  proved  that  Jesus  instituted  Baptism, 
for  Mt  28i»  is  not  a  saying  of  the  Lord.  The 
reasons  for  this  assertion  are :  (1)  It  is  only  a  later 
sta^e  of  the  tradition  that  represents  tne  risen 
Christ  as  delivering  speeches  and  giving  command- 
ments. Paul  knows  nothing  of  it.  (2)  The  Trini- 
tarian formula  is  foreign  to  the  mouth  of  Jesus, 
and  has  not  the  authority  in  the  Apostolic  age 
which  it  must  have  had  if  it  had  descended  from 
Jesus  Himself.'  (See  the  literature  in  Holtzmann's 
NT  Theol.  i.  379).  That  our  Lord  appeared  to  His 
disciples  after  the  Resurrection  ana  said  nothing 
is  inconceivable.  Better  deny  the  Resurrection 
altogether  than  think  of  a  dumb,  unsociable  ghost 
floating  before  the  e^es  of  the  disciples.  But  the 
Trinitarian  formula  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  is  cer- 
tainly unexpected.  For  what  may  be  said  in  its 
favour  Lambert  {The  Sacraments,  pp.  49-51)  may 
be  consulted.  In  any  case  the  essential  feature  of 
Baptism  was  its  marking  the  union  of  the  soul  to 
Christ,  and  therefore  it  sufficed  to  call  it  '  Baptism 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*  Further  discus- 
sion of  the  genuineness  of  the  ascription  of  these 
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words  to  our  Lord  belongs  rather  to  the  Trinitarian 
than  to  the  Baptismal  problems. 

LrmLATVRE.— MacCulloch,  Comparative  TJiMloffy,  235;  An- 
ricli.  Das  atUike  Mysterientoeten ;  Lightfoot,  HorcB  HebraictB  ; 
Schtirer,  HJP  %  31 ;  Suicer,  iMnoon,  a.v. ;  Calvin,  In^UtUio, 
iv.  15,  *  de  Baptismo ' ;  Reynolds,  JoAn  the  Baptist :  Feather, 
John  the  Baj^ist ;  Lambert,  The  Sacraments  in  the  New  Testa- 
metU  ;  Holtzmann's  NT  Theol.  and  the  literature  mentioned 
there,  as  above;  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  qf  Jestu  the 
Messiah ;  C.  F.  Rogers,  Stadia  Bibl.  et  Eedes.  voL  v.  pt.  iv. 
'Baptism  and  Christian  Archnology';  Didaskalia/nMmenta 
Verotiensia  Latina  (Lips.  1900) ;  A.  C.  McQiffert,  The  Apostlei^ 
Creed,  190^,  p.  175 ;  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  Early  Hist,  cf  Chris- 
tian Doctnne,  1905,  p.  370.  MARCUS  DODS. 

BARABBAS  (Aramaic  Bar- Abba,  'son  of  Abba' 
or  *8on  of  father.'  There  is  very  slight  docamen- 
tary  authority  for  the  reading  JBar-Hahban,  '  son 
of  a  Rabbi,  which  is  adopted  by  Ewald  and 
Renan.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Bar-Abba= '  son  of 
father,*  it  would  hardly  differ  in  meaning  from 
Bar-Rahban  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Jesus  '  Abl^'  was 
a  common  appellation  of  honour  given  to  a  RabbL 
Bat  after  all  'Abba*  may  have  been  a  proper 
name  ;  for  though  it  is  sometimes  affirmed  [e.g.  oy 
Schmiedel  in  his  article '  Barabbas  *  in  Encyc.  Bibl,] 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  our  llord  that 
the  word  began  to  be  used  in  this  way,  the  authors 
of  the  corresponding  article  in  the  Jevnsh  Encyclo- 
pedia assure  us  that  '  Abba  is  found  as  a  prw- 
nomen  as  early  as  Tannaitic  times '). 

Only  one  Barabbas  meets  us  in  the  Gospels,  the 
criminal  whom  Pilate  released  instead  of  Jesus  at 
the  demand  of  the  people.  All  the  four  Evan- 
gelists relate  the  incident  (Mt  27"^»,  Mk  15«-i»,  Lk 
23"-«»,  Jn  18»-«>),  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
Acts  in  the  account  of  St.  Peter's  sermon  in  the 
Temple  portico  (Ac  3").  From  these  narratives 
we  gather  that  Barabbas  was  '  a  notable  prisoner,' 
*  a  robber,'  one  who  had  taken  part  in  '  a  certain 
insurrection  made  in  the  citv,'  and  who  in  this 
disturbance  had  'committed  murder.*  It  had 
probably  been  an  old  Jewish  custom  to  release  a 
prisoner  at  the  Passover  feast  (Jn  18^^).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  habit  in  such  matters,  the  pro- 
curators of  Judsea  had  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  Jewish  practice.  In  his  desire  to  save  Jesus, 
Pilate  bethought  himself  of  this  custom  as  offer- 
ing a  loophole  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  found  himself  oetween  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  his  unwillingness  to  give  offence  to 
the  multitude.  So  he  offered  them  the  choice  be- 
tween the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  life  of  Barabbas, 
probably  never  doubting  that  to  Jesus  the  prefer- 
ence would  be  given.  The  fact  that  he  seems  to 
have  expected  tnis  precludes  the  view  which  some 
have  held  that  Barabbas  was  a  pseudo-Messiah, 
and  even  the  notion  that  he  was  no  vulgar  bandit, 
but  the  leader  of  a  party  of  Zealots,  since  popular 
sympathy  mi^ht  have  l>een  anticipated  on  behalf 
of  a  bola  Zealot  or  insurrectionary  Messiah.  The 
probability  accordingly  is  that  Barabbas  was 
simply  a  criminal  of  tne  lowest  type,  a  hater  of 
the  Komans  it  may  be,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
pest  to  society  at  large.  And  unless  we  are  to 
suppose,  on  the  ground  of  the  possible  etymolof^, 
'son  of  father '=' son  of  teacher,'  and  tne  *JUtU8 
niagistri  earum*  which  Jerome  quotes  from  the 
account  of  the  incident  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews^  that  he  was  popular  among  the  people 
because  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbi,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  either  the  Jewish  leaders  or 
the  multitude  had  any  ground  for  preferring  him  to 
Jesus  except  their  passionate  hatrad  of  the  latter. 

According  to  an  old  reading  of  Mt  27*'*  *^,  the 
name  '  Jesus '  in  both  verses  is  prefixed  to  Barabbas, 
so  that  Pilate's  question  runs,  'Whom  will  ye 
that  I  release  unto  you  ?  Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus 
which  is  called  Qirist?*  If  this  reading  were 
accepted,  Barabbas  would  not  have  the  force  of  a 


proper  name  (like  BartinuEus),  but  would  be  only 
a  patronymic  added  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
(cf .  '  Simon  Bar-jona ').  In  his  exposition  of  the 
passage,  Origen  refers  to  this  reading,  which  is 
favoured  by  some  cursive  MSS  and  by  the  Armenian 
and  Jerusalem  Syriac  Versions,  and  has  been  de- 
fended by  Ewald,  Lange,  Meyer,  and  others,  who 
have  supposed  that  the  accidental  similarity  of 
the  name  may  have  helped  to  suggest  to  Pilate 
the  alternative  which  he  present^  to  the  Jews. 
Olshausen  not  only  adopts  this  view,  but  finds  a 
mournful  significance  in  both  of  the  (supposed) 
names  of  the  condemned  criminal — 'Jesus'  and 
'  son  of  the  father,'  and  in  the  fact  that  the  nation 
preferred  this  caricature  of  Jesus  to  the  heavenly 
reality.  Both  dramatically  and  homiletically,  no 
doubt,  these  ideas  are  tempting — the  meeting  of 
the  two  Jesuses,  the  irony  of  the  popular  choice, 
the  sense  of  a  Divine  'lusus'  in  iiuman  affairs. 
But  the  truth  remains  that  the  grounds  on  which 
this  construction  rests  are  very  inadequate.  There 
is  ingenuity  certainly  in  the  suggestion,  first  made 
by  Origen  (who,  however,  pre^rs  the  ordinary 
reading),  that '  Jesus '  may  have  been  dropped  out 
of  the  early  MSS  of  Matthew  after  the  name  had 
become  a  sacred  one,  because  it  appeared  unseemly 
that  it  should  be  borne  by  a  muraerer ;  but  it  is  of 
too  hypothetical  a  kind  to  counterbalance  the  im- 
mense weight  of  the  documentary  evidence  against 
the  presence  of  the  name  '  Jesus**  at  all.  The  fact 
that,  even  in  the  scanty  MSS  and  YSS  in  which 
'Jesus  Barabbas'  is  found  in  vv.^'  and  ",  'Bar- 
abbas *  and  '  Jesus  *  are  set  in  direct  antithesis  in 
v.^  tells  strongly  against  the  reading,  as  well  as 
the  circumstance  that  no  trace  of  it  is  found  in 
any  MS  of  the  other  three  Gospels.  There  is  much 
to  De  said  for  the  suggestion  of  Tregelles,  by  way 
of  explaining  the  appearance  of  the  'Jesus'  in 
some  copies  of  Matthew,  that  at  a  very  early  date 
a  careless  transcriber  repeated  the  last  two  fetters 
of  uiu»  (v.i^),  and  that  the  IN  was  afterwards  taken 
to  be  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  *lri(rov¥, 

LmuLATURB.— The  Commentaries  of  Meyer,  Alford,  and  Ols- 
hausen ;  Ewald,  History  of  Jsnul^  voL  vL ;  Langre's  and  Renan's 
Lire  of  Christ;  art.  *  Barabbas'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Encye.  BibL, 
and  Jewish  Eneyd. ;  Merkel,  *  Die  Begnadigung  am  Passah- 
feste '  in  ZNTW,  1906,  p.  293fl.  J.  (J.  LAMBERT. 

BARAGHIIH.— Mt  23»  (om.  K*  and]  4  cursives), 
Lk  11^^  (ins.  DS*^  and  2  cursives).  The  name 
occurs  in  Mt.  in  a  passage,  recorded  in  substantial 
agreement  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  in  which  the  Lord 
declares  that  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  (Lk.) 
or  all  the  righteous  blood  (Mt.)  will  be  sought 
from  or  come  upon  that  generation,  from  the  blood 
of  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zachariah.  In  2  Ch  24«»- 
is  an  account  of  the  stoning  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Jehoiada  (LXX  B  has  '  Azariah '  for  '  Zechar- 
iah,' but  Lagarde  prints  '  Zechariah ')  in  the  court 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  This  incident  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  in  the  later  Jewish  litera- 
ture. In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  {Sank,  966 ; 
Gittin,  576),  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Taanith, 
69a),  and  in  the  Midrashim  {e.g.  Echa  Rabbati, 
Introd.  10  iL  2 ;  ^oheleth  iii.  16 ;  Pesikta  Rah, 
Kahuna  xv.)  it  is  recorded  that  Nebuzaradan 
slew  many  Jews  in  order  to  quiet  'the  blood  of 
Zechariah,  who  is  called  a  prophet '  {Sanh.  966  ; 
Midr.  Echa  R.,  Jfoheleth)  Ynth  reference  to  2  Ch 
24^.  It  seems  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  Chat 
the  Zachariah  of  the  Grospels  is  the  Zechariah  of 
2  Chronicles.  Abel's  was  the  first  murder  of  a 
righteous  man  recorded  in  the  OT,  Zechariah's  the 
last  (2  Chron.  is  the  last  book  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon).  Abel's  blood  cried  from  the  ground  (Gn 
4**).  Zechariah  when  dying  said,  '  The  Lord  look 
upon  it  and  require  it '  (2  Ch  24^). 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  Mt.'s  'son  of 
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Barachiah/  when  we  should  expect  'son  of  Je- 
hoiada'?  In  Is  8'  we  read  of  Zechariah  'son  of 
Jeberechiah '  (the  LXX  has  vi6if  BapaxLov),  in  Zee  V 
of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiali  the  son  of  Iddo 
(LXX,  rbif  Tov  Bapaxiou  ifibp  *A88df),  The  later 
Jewish  tradition  identified  the  two.  So  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  {Makkothj  246  ;  cf.  Pesikta  Bcib. 
Kahana  xv.,  Targum  of  Is  8',  Kashi  on  Is  8^). 
Further,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to 
identify  Zechariah  son  of  Berechiali  son  of  iddo 
with  Zechariah  son  of  Jehoiada,  for  the  Targum 
of  La  3^  calls  the  Zechariah  of  Chronicles  'son 
of  Iddo.'  We  misht  therefore  suppose  that  Christ 
spoke  of  Zachariah,  who  was  really  son  of  Jehoiada, 
as  son  of  Barachiah,  because  the  Jewish  tradition 
of  His  age  identified  or  confused  the  priest  and  the 
prophet ;  cf.  the  '  priest  and  prophet '  applied  to 
Zecliariah  son  of  Jehoiada  in  Sank,  976.  In  this 
case  the  omission  of  vlov  Bapaxlov  from  Mt  23^  in 
K*  would  be  due  to  someone  who  wondered  at  the 
'Barachiah'  instead  of  'Jehoiada.'  Or  the  'son 
of  Barachiah '  might  be  an  insertion  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  of  the  Gospel,  either  on  the  ground  of 
Je>\ish  tradition,  or  in  remembrance  of  the  two 
LXX  passages.  Is  8',  Zee  P.  The  fact  that  this 
editor  elsewliere  employs  LXX  forms  of  proper 
names,  as  in  *A(rd<f>,  *AfuSn  (1®* "),  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Or  '  son  of  Barachiah '  may  be  a  later  in- 
sertion in  the  Grospel  (so  Merx).  The  insertion  of 
the  clause  in  Western  texts  in  Lk.  is  due  to  as- 
similation to  the  text  of  Matthew. 

The  difficulty  of  the  appearance  of  '  Barachiah ' 
in  Mt.  has  led  to  other  and  less  probable  identifi- 
cations. Origen  (de  la  Rue,  iv.  845)  supposed  that 
Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptbt  was 
referred  to,  and  quotes  a  tradition  that  this 
Zacharias  was  murdered  in  the  temple.  Cf.  the 
Protev,  Jacobi,  23,  24,  which  has  a  different  account 
of  the  cause  of  the  murder.  Others  refer  to 
Jos.  BJ IV.  V.  4,  where  it  is  recorded  that  shortly 
before  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  one  Zacharias 
the  son  of  Baruch  or  Bariscaeus  was  murdered  in 
the  temple  by  the  Zealots.  It  is  therefore  argued 
that  the  Evangelist  has  either  blundered  by  writ- 
ing '  of  Barachiah '  in  reminiscence  of  this  event, 
when  he  should  have  >vritten  '  of  Jehoiada,'  or 
that  he  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  clause 
in  which  this  phrase  occurs,  and  has  put  into 
Christ's  mouth  an  anachronistic  statement.  But, 
apart  from  the  difference  between  the  Bapaxiou  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Bapo&xov  or  Bdp€ii'  or  Bapurxalov 
of  Josephus,  the  reference  to  2  Chron.  seems  to 
satisfy  the  data  better.  The  reckoning  from  Abel 
to  Zecliariah  is  Jewish  in  character,  the  '  of  Bara- 
chiah '  may  be  due  to  Jewish  tradition,  and  the 
'  between  the  temple  and  the  altar '  is  perhaps  also 
due  to  current  Jewish  speculation  or  tradition.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Taanith  69a)  the  question 
is  raised  where  Zechariah  was  killed,  with  the 
answer  that  it  was  in  the  court  of  the  priests  (cf. 
also  the  same  tradition  in  Midr.  j^ofieteth  iii.  16, 
Pesikta  a.  Kahana  xv.,  Echa  Eabbati,  In  trod.  io). 

LiTERATURB.— Lightfoot,  HorcBBebraiccB;  }ierx.  Die  vier  Evan- 
gelien ;  WellhauseQ  and  ZaJin  in  their  commentAries  on  Matthew. 

W.  C.  Allen. 
BAR-JONA(H).— See  Peter. 

BARLEY. — In  the  Gospels,  barley  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  account  given  bv  St.  John  (6**")  of  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  nve  thousand  with  five 
barley  loaves  ana  two  fishes.  The  word  occurs 
twice  (vv.'*"),  and  in  both  cases  represents  the 
adjectival  form  Kpldivos  in  the  original.  The  noun 
Kotdii  (in  ordinary  Gr.  usage  almost  invariably  in 
the  plur.  jcpt^oO,  which  is  employed  in  the  LXX  to 
render  the  Heb.  .Tjy^,  occurs  only  once  in  NT  (Rev 
6').  Barley  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Biblical  food  •  products.     According  to  the  elder 


Pliny  (ZTiV  xviiL  72),  it  was  the  most  ancient  nutri- 
ment of  mankind.  It  certainly  dates  back  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
Canaanites  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
quest (Dt  8^),  and  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
appears  from  £x  9^  and  from  the  representations 
on  the  oldest  Egyptian  monuments.  Among  the 
Jews  it  was  used  for  making  bread  (Elzk  4^).  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  food  of  the 
poorer  classes  (Ru  2"  3",  1  K  4»  Jn  6>).  This  is 
confirmed  by  Jg  7^',  where  a  cake  of  barley-bread 
is  the  symbol  of  an  army  of  peasants,  and  is 
also  in  accordance  with  modem  usage.  Thus  Dr. 
Thomson  says:  ^Barley  bread  is  only  eaten  by 
the  poor  ana  the  unfortunate.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  these  people,  at  this  day,  to  com- 
plain that  their  oppressors  have  left  them  nothing 
out  barley  bread  to  eat '  {Land  and  Book  [1878  ed.  J, 
p.  449).  He  also  mentions  that  the  Bedawfn  often 
ridicule  their  enemies  by  calling  them  '  eaters  of 
barley  bread'  {l,c.).  Barley  was  also  grown  as  a 
forage  crop.  Its  employment  as  provender  for 
horses  is  mentioned  in  1  K  4^,  ana  the  chopped 
straw  from  the  threshing-floor  was  likewise  used 
as  fodder.  This  practice  continues  to  the  present 
day,  oats  and  hay  being  unknown. 

In  PaJestine  the  normal  time  for  sowing  barley 
is  about  the  beginning  of  October :  when  the  winter 
is  exceptionally  cold  and  wet,  sowing  takes  place 
early  in  February.  In  the  Jordan  Valley,  the 
harvest  begins  in  April,  but  it  varies  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  different  re^ons.  At  the 
highest  altitudes  the  crop  is  not  npe  till  July  or 
even  August.  HUGH  Duncan. 

BARN.— The  same  word  {iiroO-fiKti)  is  rendered 
'  barn  '  in  Mt  6»  13»  Lk  \2^^  «  and  ^garner'  in 
Mt  3*',  Lk  3^^  In  Grseco-Roman  times,  buildings 
above  ground  were  probably  in  use.    Kadaipiut,  '  to 

EuU  down '  (Lk  12^^)  could  apply  only  to  such.  But 
rom  ancient  times  until  now  Palestinian  farmers 
have  stored  their  grain  in  cistern-like  pits.  These 
are  dug  in  dry  places,  often  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
carefully  cemented  to  keep  out  damp,  with  a 
circular  opening  at  the  top,  through  which  a  man 
may  pass.  When  the  mouth  is  plastered  over  and 
made  air-tight,  the  com  will  keep  sound  for  several 
years.  For  security  in  a  lawless  country,  the 
'  barn '  is  sometimes  under  the  floor  of  the  inmost 
part  of  the  house,  that  of  the  women  (cf.  2  S  4*). 
To  escape  the  tax-gatherer,  again,  it  is  frequently 
made  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  so  skilfully  turfed 
over  that  discovery  is  almost  impnossible  (cf.  Jer 
41^).  Pits  found  near  ruined  sites,  in  districts  that 
have  lain  desolate  for  ages,  prove  the  antiquity  of 
this  method.  Natural  caves  in  the  limestone  rock, 
improved  by  art,  with  heavy  stone  doors  blocking 
the  entrance,  have  also  served  as '  barns,'  and  may 
be  seen  in  use  at  Gadara  to-day.        W.  EwiNG. 

BARTHOLOMEW  {BapdoXofMiot)  appears  as  an 
apostle  in  all  four  lists  of  the  Twelve  (Mt  10*, 
Mk  3",  Lk  6",  Ac  1"),  always  in  the  second  of  the 
three  groups  of  four.  In  the  Gospels  he  comes 
next  after  Philip  (who  in  all  four  lists  heads  the 
second  quaternion),  and  is  followed  by  Matthew 
and  Thomas:  in  Acts  the  order  is  'Philip  and 
Thomas,  Bartholomew  and  Matthew.'  The  name, 
as  the  first  syllable  indicates,  is  a  patronymic,  and 
it  is  commonly  interpreted  'son  of  Tauuai.'  In 
the  LXX  Talmai  has  many  variants  (8oX/uZ,  GoX/ief, 
OaKafieif  OoKofiel,  QoKfuUXjifA) :  and  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  XX.  i.  1)  we  have  a  bandit  chief  named 
QoXofiatos.  It  is  often  assumed  that  '  Talmai '  re- 
presents '  Ptolemy,'  and  that  Bartholomew  means 
'  son  of  Ptolemy ' ;  but  the  9  is  against  this. 
Edersheim  {Messiah,  i.  p.  521)  makes  it  mean 
'  son  of  Telamyon.'    Bartholomew  may  be  either 
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a  genuine  patronjrmic  used  in  addition  to  a  proper 
name,  like  Simon  Bar-jona ;  or  it  may  have  oe- 
come  an  independent  proper  name,  like  Barnabas. 
If  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  no  other  name,  we 
know  nothing  about  him  from  Scripture,  and  the 
later  traditions  about  him  are  very  untrustworthy 
(Lipsius,  Apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten  undApos- 
tellegenden,  iii.  pp.  64-108).  These  traditions  b^in 
with  Eusebius  {HE  v.  x.  3),  and  ascribe  to  him 
widely  different  fields  of  missionary  labour,  with 
different  apostles  as  his  companions,  and  different 
forms  of  martyrdom.  He  is  often  made  to  be  one 
of  the  Seventy.* 

But  both  by  the  early  Church  and  by  most 
modem  writers  Bartholomew  is  commonly  identi- 
fied with  Nathanael.  To  treat  this  as  almost  cer- 
tain (Schaff-Herzog)  is  to  ^  beyond  the  evidence ; 
to  call  it  Hhe  merest  conjecture'  {Enq/e,  Bibl.)  is 
to  err  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  favour  of  the  identification  are  the  following 
points.  (1)  Bartholomew  being  a  patronymic,  the 
Dearer  may  easily  have  had  another  name ;  (2) 
the  Synoptists  never  mention  Nathanael,  St.  John 
never  mentions  Bartholomew ;  (3)  the  Synoptists 
in  their  lists  place  Bartholomew  next  to  rhilip,  as 
James  next  to  his  probable  caller  John,  and  reter 
(in  Mt.  and  Lk.)  next  to  his  caller  Andrew  ;  (4)  all 
the  other  disciples  mentioned  in  Jn  1*^^  became 
apostles,  and  none  of  them  is  so  commended  as 
iNathanael ;  (5)  all  the  companions  of  Nathanael 
who  are  named  in  Jn  21'  are  apostles.  But  all 
these  reasons  do  not  make  the  identification  more 
than  probable.  St.  John  nowhere  calls  Nathanael 
an  apostle,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  find  room  for 
him  among  the  Twelve.  The  conjecture  that  he 
is  Matthew  or  Matthias  (Hilgenf eld)  is  supported 
by  no  reasonable  evidence ;  and  that  he  is  John 
himself  under  a  ^rmbolical  name  (Spttth)  is  con- 
tradicted by  Jn  2P,  where  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
are  mentioned  in  addition  to  Nathanael. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  against  the 
identification :  it  creates  no  difficulty.  To  say 
that  a  GaJilsean  would  have  remembered  Is  9^,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  asked  whether  any  ^ood 
could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  is  unsound  criticism. 
A  person  with  Is  9^  in  his  mind,  and  convinced 
that  rich  blessing  would  come  from  Galilee,  might 
nevertheless  think  that  Nazareth  was  not  a  likely 
place  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Messiah. 
And  who  can  tell  whether  a  particular  Galilsean 
would  or  would  not  remember  a  particular  text? 

LiTBRATURB.— In  additlcm  to  the  works  cited  abore,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  artt.  '  Bartholomew '  and  *  Natiianael '  in 
Hastings'  DB ;  and  to  Garrett  Border,  The  PoeTa  Bible,  NT, 

p- 10211.  A.  Plummer. 

BARTIMAUS  (6apr£/iacof).— Named  only  in  Mk 
lQ«8-83^  where  he  is  described  as  a  blind  beggu:  who 
was  cured  by  Jesus  as  He  left  Jericho  on  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  f  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  have  also  accounts  of  the  same 
miracle  in  the  closely  parallel  narratives  Mt  20""**, 
Lk  18*"**.  There  are,  however,  various  diver- 
gences between  the  three  narratives  which  have 
caused  difficulty.  Thus  St.  Matthew,  while  agree- 
ing with  St.  Mark  that  the  miracle  took  place  on 
the  Lord's  departure  from  Jericho,  speaks  of  tujo 
blind  men  as  naving  lieen  healed  ;  but  St.  Luke,  re- 
verting to  tlie  mention  of  a  single  sufferer,  says  his 
cure  took  place  as  the  Lord  drew  nigh  to  the  city. 
And  again,  while  St.  Mark  is  content  to  describe 
the  healing  as  the  result  of  a  word  of  comfort,  *  Go 
thy  way,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,'  St. 
Matthew  tells  us  that  it  was  effected  by  a  touch, 
*  Jesus  .  .  .  touched  their  eyes ' ;  and  St.   Luke 

*0n  the  possibility  that  there  was  another  Bartholomew, 
identical  with  the  apostle  Matthias,  among  the  Seventy,  see 
note  by  Dr.  Nestle  in  Expos.  Times,  ix.  [1808]  p.  566  f. 


assigns  it  to  a  direct  command,  'Receive  thy 
sight.'  The  divergences,  no  doubt,  are  very  con- 
siderable, and  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the 
harmonists  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  St.  Matthew  com- 
bines the  cure  of  one  blind  man  at  the  entrance 
into  Jericho  (so  St.  Luke)  with  the  cure  of  another 
at  the  departure  from  Jericho  (so  St.  Mark),  or 
that  Bartimseus,  begging  at  the  gate,  bec^ime 
aware  of  Jesus'  entrance  into  the  city,  and,  seeking 
out  a  blind  companion,  along  with  him  intercepted 
the  Saviour  the  next  day  as  He  was  leaving 
Jericho,  and  was  then  healed.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  such  explanations  are  very  satis- 
factory. And  it  is  better  simply  to  content  our- 
selves with  noting  the  divergences  between  the 
three  accounts  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  EvangeliBts  in  matters  of  detail, 
without,  however,  abiuidonin^  our  belief  in  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  their  narratives.  There 
are  few  miracles,  indeed,  in  the  Gospel  story  better 
vouched  for  than  the  one  before  us,  authenticated 
as  it  is  by  the  triple  Synoptic  tradition  and  by  the 
preciseness  of  the  details,  while  the  very  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  healed  man  has  been  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  he  must  still  have  been  known  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  ('  valde  notus  Aposto- 
lorum  tempore  BartimsBus,'  Bengel). 

It  has  been  oonlectured,  indeed,  that  Bartimcnu  is  not  really 
a  proper  name,  but  a  designation  derived  from  an  Aramaic 
root  aamya,  *  blind,'  so  that  *  Bartinueus  the  son  of  "Hmsus ' 
might  mean  no  more  tiutn  '  the  blind  son  of  a  blind  father ' 
^see  Liffhtfoot,  Hor,  Heb,  on  Mk  1(H> ;  and  for  the  various  deriva- 
tions that  have  been  proposed,  Keim,  Jeeiu  qfNazara,  Eng.  tr. 
V.  p.  61  f.X  But  the  word,  as  St.  Mark  interprets  it  for  us,  is 
clearly  a  patronymic  (cf .  Btifi9^»/tmlf),  and  the  defining  clause 
i  wk  TtfuuMt  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Second  Evangelist, 
though  it  is  placed  before  the  patronymic  and  not  after  it  as 
usually  (cf.,  however,  v.^s ;  and  see  Swete,  SU  Mark,  p.  228X 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  further  the  details  of 
the  Gospel  narrative ;  but,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  it,  it  is  full  of  instruction.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Bartimteus  himself,  we  have  a  notable 
instance  of  a  determination  that  resolved  to  let  no 
opportunity  of  being  healed  escape  it ;  of  a  perse- 
verance that  continued  its  efforts  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  placed  in  its  path ;  of  an  eagerness 
that  cast  off  all  that  hindered  its  free  approach ; 
of  B,  faith  that  recognized  in  Jesus  the  Divinely- 
appointed  Messiah  (*Thou  Son  of  David')  before 
and  not  after  the  cure ;  and  of  a  thankfulness  that 
showed  itself  in  ready  obedience  and  triumphant 
praise  when  the  cure  was  complete  ('followed 
nim,  glorifying  God ').  And  if  thus  the  narrative 
has  much  to  tell  us  regarding  Bartimseus,  no  less 
does  it  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  character  of  our 
Lord  Himself,  when  we  remember  the  sympathy 
with  which,  notwithstanding  His  own  approaching 
sufferings.  He  regarded  the  beggar's  cry ;  the 
readiness  with  which  He  placed  Himself  at  his 
disposal  (*  What  wilt  thou  .  .  .  ?') ;  and  the  saving 
potoer  with  which  He  bestowed  on  the  sufferer  even 
more  than  he  asked. 

LrmuTUKB.— In  addition  to  the  relative  sections  in  the  well- 
known  works  on  our  Lord's  Miracles  by  Trench,  Laidlaw,  and 
W.  M.  Taylor,  see,  for  the  above  and  other  homiletic  details,  8. 
C!ox,  Biblieal  ExposUions,  pp.  156-167,  and  The  Miracles  of 
Jesus  by  Various  Authors  (J.  Robinson,  Manchester).  We  may 
refer  also  to  Longfellow's  poem  *  Blind  BartimsBus.' 

George  Milligan. 
BASKET.  —  All  four  Evangelists,  in  narrating 
the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
describe  the  baskets  in  which  the  fragments  were 
phiced  as  k64hvoi  (Mt  14»=Mk  6«=Lk  9"= Jn  6") ; 
while  the  two  who  report  the  other  miracle  of  feed- 
ing the /our  thousand,  state  that  the  fragments 
were  placed  in  (nrvplBei  (Mt  15*^=  Mk  8*).  It  is  clear 
from  Mt  \^'  (  =  Mk  8'«)  that  the  variation  is  in- 
tentional. The  baskets  used  on  the  one  occasion 
differed  either  in  size,  shape,  or  material  from 
those  used  on  the  other  (cf.  KVm  in  Mt  16''*  and 
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Mk  S"^-)-  Our  l«td  preserved  the  diatinction,  and 
unr  preiient  Gospels  hare  also  done  so. 

■  Bukct '  occurs  Id  the  EV  Oospels  ia  the  nbove  pniiHisGS  only. 
The  older  Eiiclish  vereioui  use  the  confining  runtlerinK  ol 
•hMkrW  (or  both  words,  eiflept  that  Wyclil  h«  •cottyia' 
uid  'leepls.'  By  'corTyD'he  evidently  mennb  a  lunall  bukel- 
fihelnwrenden  hvaJIx.  ■iniiindeB,'  >.'.  banrl -bsaliute.  Divid- 
»D  lyr.  lS!t)  At  Uk  Si'"  hu  ■tHikethila'  for  udi'iu  iiid 
'  wnUetelul '  lor  ^^^l-,  lu  il  he  had  lound  rufi,. 

The  aathora  of  rucIi  renderinss  an  the  above  for- 
got that  St.  PttuJ  (Ac  9*)  made  his  escape  in  e. 
ffrtipli.  This  fact  at  once  exclades  wallets  or  liand- 
baskets.  If  the  distinctioD  was  one  of  size  at  all, 
which  is  not  certain,  we  sJiould  perhaps  have  to 
osKunie  that  tile  tntvpli  was  the  larger.  Bevan 
(Saiith's  DB'  i.  172)  savs  that  the  icd^ivoi  was  the 
larger,  quotinc  Etitin.  Mag.,  fiaSi  xal  Kci\Bv  x<^f")l"', 
and  the  use  vfcopKin-iis  in  Latin,  e.g.  Colnm.  xi.  3, 

t.  460,  aa  containing  manure  enough  to  make  a 
otbed.  G  res  well  (Z>i£s.  viii.pt.  4,  vol.  ii.)  thou^it 
that  the  rojiAinuj  was  big  enough  to  sleep  in.  He 
Iirubably  misunderstood  the  passage  in  Javenal 
quoted  Delow  ;  for  though  the  hay  may  have  been 
used  as  a  bed,  it  is  not  said  that  it  was  in  the 
cophin-wi.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Latin  tophinut 
and  the  Greek  Kd^yoi  were  at  all  timea  identical 
in  meaning  (bo  the  French  balle  is  not  a  cannon- 
ball  but  a  musket  ballet,  while  our  cannon-ball  is 
a  boulel).  Let  ua  examine  the  two  words  more 
closely. 

0)  •'*-M  la  uid  to  be  derived  trom  mt-r^ ;  hut  this  uppcan 
to  bo  more  than  doubtful,  and  tho  graoimartjms  connldered  ft 
leu  Attic  Oam  iffi-K,  which  was  oleuly  a  wicker  or  Hm 
baaket  In  the  Or.  OT  it.  ia  used  by  IJLX  and  Syniui.  tor  Ihh. 
dddinPBSa[Bl|U,  andby  Symm.  only  in  Jeratl  ^(where  LXX 
has  MMtLMiK),  and  for  lai  by  Aq.  In  On  K"  (where  LXX  bos 
■■>■).  Oeitsinty  in  the  two  latter  possocta  a  irno'f  hukct, 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  head,  would  suit  tlie  conteiU. 
Boldaa  defines  >.  sa  iyr^;  tXu^..  In  Ct0  lOU,  lina  1t-t6, 
it  is  clearly  a  Doni-buket  ot  a  reoarnlaed  liae ;  cf.  also  CIO 
2»T  li.  In  Xen.  Ani^.  lil.  a.  6  it  oocun  sa  a  dunR-baskeb  (eee 
the  Latin  cophmiu  In  CuluniBlla,  as  dt«l  abov«t.  It  ig  nid  that 
tbe  Jews  at  Borne  carried  aniftini  about  wlui  them  to  avoid 
the  cliance  of  food  contraotinif  any  Levitlca]  pollutlDii  in 
heathen  placeg.  Tbe  nuoo  given  appean  lancltui,  and  any- 
how would  hardly  apply  to  Che  ioumeye  ol  our  Lord  and  Bit 
apostles.      But  the  lact  la  vouched  lor  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  liL 

•Cophino  Ixaoque  relicto  |  Arcauam  Judca  tmneoH  meudkat 
lo  aurem ')  and  Martial  (Spig.  v.  1). 

mm,a(otr^i»i,iMV!aarttet)tinatfaana  in  the  LXX. 
ItlsBenerally  connecled  with  rru^^ant/tAii^  twilled  (Vuig. 
tperta,  ol  which  the  dimlnuUves  mtUUa  mad  fortuia  occur, 
as  small  fruit-  or  provislon-baskete).  Heaychlufl  explains  nrvpt 
H  Ti  »•  nw  Syr",  f  though  from  nrit}  d.  liTinn  iiv 
mfilH  (AthenieuB,  ilii.  17}.  Hence  Orsswdl  thought  Chat  be- 
ton  PentMOeC,  the  Kason  ot  wheat  harvest,  when  tbe  Kcoad 
EoliaclB  tflok place,  thotUniplea  wereabla  to  oiie  com-baikeCe. 
while  the  lint  mlracdB  haiipenlng  bel 
■         ■    ■    J  bsaket  IBsdi 


UiBt  In  eUhe 


ibability  of 


this,"  we  may  noCe  that  there  Is  no  proof 

baaiieta  betongwl  to  or  were  carried  about  by  thi , — , ... 

they  may  have  been  borrowed  when  itetacd-     Vet  TFEnch 

ffi^nl«fu,  p.  180  note  Z>  Inquirea  why  tbe  apostles  ahoald  have 
n  provided  with  (dlher  Und,  and  mentkiiu  (a)  tbat  peihap* 
th«y  carried  theirproriaions  with  tlieili  while  travelling  rhmugh 
a  polluted  Und,  such  u  Bamoilm  (yetct.  Jn  !»  4>i  4",  Lk  9^ ; 
and  (b)  he  also  mentions  QrcffivelTi  tJieot;,  tbat  Uie  dladples 
carried  these  basliela  in  order  to  sleep  In  them  luA  riw.  This 
all  cornea  trom  applying  to  (he  Twelve  in  the  Holy  Land  what 
Koiuan  satliisU  oud  about  Je^rish  beggan  at  Rome. 

Aa  mfir  In  Ac  a»:^rmi^^  in  3  Co  ItB,  and  as  the  Valg.  tlM 
Iporta  in  both  places  (and  aJso  In  thg  Dospela  for  rruf-t  but  not 

is  used  of  anything  tvrlatcd  like  a  rope,  or  woven  of  rope  (jGsch, 
S<tpiil.  TBt—^U)-^  TI  ia  >x«-'",  auid.).  nsh-baskcts  were 
Speeially  BO  DLade  (^'»  r^t'^  vAryfX^nn  ile  bin^x^l*  'X^^'t 
Etym.  Slag.),  as  ruAh-baskela  are  used  In  London. 

Meyer  considered  the  diiTcrence  between  arvpls 
and  1,'ij^iroi  to  lie  not  in  aiic,  but  in  xj^irot  being  a 
general  term,  and  trruplt  sj>ecially  a  /ood-basket. 
Perhaps  the  true  force  of  the  words  we  have  dia- 
cussetl  is  to  he  discovered  in  the  nse  made  of  them 
by  Greek-speaking  working  people  at  the  present 
day.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  therefore  con- 
sulted a  Greek  priest,  the  Itev.  H.  A.  Teknopoulos. 
In  his  reply  he  says :  '  In  Asia  Minor  and  in  Con> 
stantinople  our  porters  call  icinpirai  that  big  and 
deep  basket  in  which  they  carry  different  things. 


~nifi(t  is  a  smaller  and  round  and  shallow  basket. 
TafrydtTi  is  a  long  bag,  knitted  by  li.e,  of)  rope, 
which  ia  in  one  way  very  like  the  ikruoi'  of  fisli, 
but  is  different  from  it  in  other  -wayls}.' 

One  might  uk  whether  the  mfi  of  Ao  0"  is  not  an  error  oC 
memory  on  the  part  ot  St  Luke.  8t.  Paul  in  lilii  own  aocounC 
of  his  escape  would  surely  UM>  the  ri([ht  word.  II  sn,  tbe  sup- 
poaed  need  lor  a  rwufir  being  big  enough  lo  hold  a  nersou  dis- 
appears, and  we  may  accept  the  dedaion  of  those  who  consider 
it  the  smaller  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 


Mk 


;  Farm  Kit. 
B*aOH*  (.iiTTifp  only  ia  Jn  13»  tiro  /3dW«  iiiu.p  di 

rill  rurr^pa  :  Vulg.  dcintte  mittit  aquam  in.  neivim  : 
AV  '  aftflr  that  lie  ponreth  water  into  h  bason ' : 
BV  '  then  he  ponretu  water  into  the  bason '). 


,       ..,  leLlddcIl  and  Soott.  ».B.,relero    , 

instance.  The  Vul^.  ptlcit,  Ihougb  found  In  Juvenal,  etc., 
occurs  in  tboBlt>looiily  in  Jei63i>. 

The  general  sense  of  viimip  is,  of  coume,  plain, 
both  from  the  context  and  from  the  cognate  verbs 
rimii'  and  tifew  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  profane 
Greek.  (The  former  is  the  Biblloa!  form,  17  times 
in  NT,  including  our  passage  (8  times),  and  25  times 
in  LXXI.  It  is  usually  '  to  waah  apartof  the  bod' 
—e.g.  the/ae«,  Mt  8";  the  hands,  Mt  15' 
7' ;  the/es(,  1  Ti  e'",— so  Ex  30"- '"  etc.  Jn  9''  "■ » 
seem  to  be  exceptions,  lieuanse  the  washing  van  in 
the  Poolof  Siloam  :  buthereitisonly  the  eye*  that 
are  concerned,  and  therefore  we  need  not  assume 
that  the  man  'bathed.'  A  real  exception  is  Lvia", 
where  the  wooden  vessel  n^iiimiii ;  but  note  con- 
trasted use  of  virrtir.  rMrar,  and  Xoiifotfo.  in  15". 

The  noun  nrr/ip  therefore  denoten  an  article  (not 
necessarily  a  vessel)  specially  suitable  or  intended 

for  use  ir "-- "  -'"--• 

article  TV- — „_,-_„ .„--     , 

noticed  by  IIV  {the  bason).  Was  it  the  ordinary 
HTT))pof  the  house?  In  that  case  the  naeof  the 
article  is  like  that  in  tAv  fMiOf,  TJjr  hvxtia'  in  Alt 
5"  etc.  Or  was  it  a  vessel  set  apart  for  ceremonial 
ablution,  such  as  would  be  required  by  tlie  religious 
feast  in  which  they  were  engaged  1 

But,  in  spit«  of  the  Vttlg,  and  modem  versions, 
it  Is  doubtful  if  the  word  '  bason '  conveys  to  us  a 
good  idea  of  the  article  and  of  the  scene. 

The  Eastern  mode  of  washing  either  hands  or 
feet,  when  performed  by  an  attendant,  seema  to 
have  been  always  by  the  attendant  pouring  water 
on  the  member,  not  oy  dipping  the  member  in  the 
water.    Cf.  2K  3"  'Elishii.  the  son  ofShaphat, 


iUustratiouB,  is  convincing  on  this  point. 


niblnic  in  tb 
___B  regarded  by 
therefore  beld  ol- 


Orlentals  with  great 


Diwht  of  Its  < 
relreahing  and  clsanl 
hi  a  basin— which  Is  i 

disgust.    The  baoda 

which  ia  only  to  receive  the  water  whichhas  been  pi 

ThlBomnot  very  cooteniently  be  tnanaged  without  the  aid  of  a 
Kjrvanl  or  soma  other  person.' 

Of  course,  this  extract  refers  only  to  the  washing 
of  hands. 

(1)  The  incident  ot  the  sinful  woman  who  went 
over  our  Lord's  feet,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hwre  of  her  head  (Lk  7"-"').  is  much  better  ex- 

Elained  b;^  comparing  her  action  with  that  of  the 
ost  or  his  servant  pouring  water  on  a  guest'a 
feet,  than  by  supposing  that  the  gaest  immersed 
his  feet  in  a  footUth  (Ek  7").  (2)  It  is  true  that 
Toiamrrip  ia  found  in  Polliix,  Onom.  x.  79,  but  here 

*  In  the  appendii  lo  Revised  OT  ot  '  Readings  and  Itender- 
ItiES  preferred  by  the  American  Revisers,'  |  vili.,  we  read : 
■The  modem  apelllng  is  preferred  lor  the  following  words: 


BASON 

a  ileGDition  of  the  yiwr^p  is  contained  in  the  word. 
'  HoainH '  are  such  (.■onimon  articles,  that  if  St.  Jolin 
hud  meant  to  name  one  he  need  not  have  need  on 
nniqae  word.  (3|  The  position  of  the  Apoatli 
and  of  tlie  guesta  at  the  feast  of  Lk  7  was  a  r 
«linint'  one.  This  woald  not  be  compatible  with 
tlie  nse  of  a  basin  or  footbath  in  the  ordinary 
Hense  of  even  partially  immerdng  the  foot.  "■ 
Dr.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  (art.  'Bath,  Bathing  __ 
Hastings'  DB  i.  257''}  shows  that  '  adnaion,  pouring 
on'  of  water,  was  probably  meant  in  man;  rai 
■where  we  read  'bathe'  or  'wash.' 

We  therefore  think  that  the  rim-^p  was  a  jug 
ewer,  with  a  dish,  saneer  or  baain,  nnder  it  to  catch 
the  drippines,  but  that  the  stress  of  the  word  is  not 
on  thia  unoer-baain.  We  also  think  that  it  wax 
Icept  chiefly  in  the  house,  and  used  for  the  many 
*  hand-waahings'  which  the  Jews  practised  {Mt 
35*.  Mk  V  etc.),  but  also  for  any  ceremonial  ab- 
lution. Hence  it  was  ready  in  the  upper  room,  bm 
part  of  the  preparation  mode  by  the  '  goodman  of 
the  honse '  (Mk  14",  Lk  22").  and  therefore  is  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  the  article. 

5.1      • undenluid  Uui  maUrr,  &P  a»1il»n  dto- 


CiplM, 


■flSprohiil 


arecognit 


Kt  iS7Mk  7'*i~  OolLmdatiieadek  Hii'loUowm  Qfk  5*«, 
.  16*").  In  tli«  apper  room  they  loarid  ill  thinn  r*»dj-  (nt 
tbe  ohwrvuiiw.  Wbctfacr  tbej  dbl  obtm  <t  helon  ■  meal 
which  wjia  not  ui  ordinikf^  oiu,  we  do  not  kno*.  But  th«r« 
wu  another  olwrvuKe,  not  of  cemiion.T  but  ot  uiurt«f  and 
oDinlort  (Lk  T^X  h>  vbldi  taun  m^^t  have  mcua  u  hose  or  u 
nrYut  to  the  other  II  the  m^i  ol  loie  hul  ruled  In  their 
hMita  ChriM  would  M*cb  l£emtUileiKin(JiilS>i.>").  In. 
cidentAlly  He  tuif  ht  tbeni  otiinr  lesaani,  wbldi  th^r  ooald  not 
fall;  Dndentuid  at  the  Unw,  aboat  the  clcanilnKol  thi'  mr.<,^ 
dally  deBlrtnent,  and  tha  dnty  of  prepantioii  before 
the  Euchuut.    In  (his  ChrieUan  le       ■■     ■    - 

Buy  validity  In  the  ■  tnd^lons  ol  the 
tor  the  time  wpie  those  ol  humility, 
Viu  Lord  used  the  urn,  flandlng  by  to  leacb  tbeee. 

Kitto  {Pidoriai  Bibl^,  ii.  331)  says:  'In  the 
Xaat.  the  basin,  which,  as  well  as  the  ewer,  is 
usually  of  tinned  cojiper,  has  commonly  n  sort  of 
cover,  rising  in  the  middle,  and  sunk  into  the  basin 
lat  the  margin,  which,  being  pierced  with  holes, 
allows  the  water  to  pass  thromeh,  thus  concealing 
it  after  being  dufiled  by  nae.  'The  ewer  has  a  long 
Spout,  and  a  long  narrow  neck,  with  a  cover,  and 
is  altogether  not  nnlike  our  coffee'pots  in  general 
appearance  :  it  is  the  mme  which  the  Orienlal*  tue 
in  ail  their  ablalioM.' 

We  notice  that  the  aaiOBtance  of  a  servant  or  of  a 
friend  is  necesBary.  Thia  ia  sometimes  mentioned, 
c.,7.  1  Ti  6'°,  1 S  2o",  and  is  probably  implied  in  Gn 
IS*  19>24»  etc.  But  in  the  coses  where  the  EngHnli 
Versions  suggest  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  Heb.  is 
Uie  Kal  of  rn  OS  in  1  is  25"  (cf.  Dr.  Kennedy's 
article  cited  above). 

Lane's  account  {Modem  Egyptians,  ch.  5)  is 
similar :  '  A  servant  briiiKS  hiin  a  basin  and  ewer 
polled  tisht  and  ibrak)  of  tinned  copper  or  brass. 
\Fhe  former  of  these  has  a  cover  pierced  with  holes, 
with  a  raised  receptacle  for  the  soap  in  the  middle ; 
and  the  water  being  poured  upon  the  hands,  posses 
thronghthia  cover  in  to  the  space  l>e!ow,so  that  when 
the  basin  is  brought  to  a  second  peison  the  water 
vith  which  the  fonner  one  has  washed  is  not  seen.' 

Our  conclnsion  therefore  is  that  the  mniip  was 
tnost  probably  not  a  'large  basin,' but  the  set  of 
ewer  and  basin  combineo,  kept  in  every  Jewish 
house  for  the  purpose  of  cleansmg  either  the  hands 
or  the  feet  by  nieujis  of  nJTusion. 

Dr.  Anton  Tien.'  in  a  full  caminunicatloD  (o  the  writer  of  this 
article,  which  we  abridge,  bvb  letAt  la  the  moat  correct  render- 


al  Secrctarr  lo  Lord  Raglan  c 


Oreek  OnmnJifa. 


Inoomct  rendeni^.    Tbe  t 


iU«hU; 


tefAf  And  ibrteq  are  made  oF  either  metal  or  urthenwazv, 

C'    '  '    '  3ed  Inaide  the  IriAlfoT 
middle  of  the  nralner 
I  lup.    The  Umto  (Syrian 

.,_ ., ,-,.  iritb  a  ipoutlorOiewalw 

e  thiouffh  like  a  coffee-potj  from  which  the  water  ia 
ponied  on  tbe  haodi  or  feel,  which  are  held  over  the  boAln. 
They  are  to  be  lonnd  In  evBiy  Eaatetn  houie,  eipKially  in 
Mohamniedan  bouK« ;  they  are  used  continually  In  the  mom' 
inn.  There  are  no  wuhnaoda  in  the  houan.  The  aervant 
holdn  the  InM  on  the  palm  o(  hla  left  band  and  the  ibnet  in 
hii  right  hand,  and  a  clean  towel  ptaoed  on  bia  lelt  ahouldar  for 
eschpemaijtJn  13*}.  who  waibes  U*  face  and  handa,  taUngtbe 
towel  Irum  ofl  tbe  aervant'a  aboulder.  The  towel  ia  thrown 
down,  and  the  ierront  puta  a  freeh  one  for  the  next  penon  to 

■uf-  GiiORCE  Farmer, 

BATH,  BATHIBG.— The  iinmeraing  or  waahing 
of  the  whole  person  may  be  a  matter  of  cleanli- 
ness, or  of  luxury,  or  of  religious  observance,  or  of 
health. 

(1)  Clefttiliness  per  m  may  be  set  aside.  It  is 
possible  to  be  cleanly  with  less  elaborate  apparatus  ; 
and  tbe  majority  in  OT  (or  even  NT)  times  would 
have  '  neither  privacy  nor  inclination '  for  bathing. 
(2)  Luxury  in  the  clossical  world  (dilTused  even 
among  the  people,  under  Koman  influence,  at  least 
Hubsequentfy  to  NT  times)  included  plunge-baths 
and  much  besides.  When  Greek  cultnre  trieil  to  in- 
vade J  udfea  nnder  AiitiochusEpipbanes(r.l6H  B.C.), 
it  doubtless  brought  Greek  bathing  establishmenU 
with  it.  And  when  Western  culture  came  in  resist- 
leself  under  Herod  {li.C.  40-4),  it  must  liave  intro- 
duced the  practice  in  many  pjucea  ;  cf.  an  anecdote 
of  Gamaliel  U.  in  Schiirer,  MJP  U.  i.  18,  63.  (3) 
Beligions  observance,  under  OT  law,  according 
to  Professor  Kennedy  (art.  'Bath,  Bathing'  in 
Hastings'  DB  i.  267''),  required  a  partial  washing, 
or  a  washing  leilh  water  rather  than  bathing.  '  The 
Heb.  of  the  OT  does  not  distinguish '  between  bath- 
ing and  a  partial  washing.  '  Both  are  expressed  by 
rn'  However,  Schurer  insists  that Talmudic  usage 
codifies  the  custom  which  bad  long  been  in  vogue ; 
and  Kennedy  grants  that  '  the  bath  became,'  even 
'for  the  laity  ...  an  all-important  factor  in  the 
religious  life.'  Nay,  proselyte  baptUm  must  be 
earner  than  the  N'T,  and  it  requires  a  bath,  fibUiih 
{idbnl  is  used  in  one  unambiguous  OT  passage,  the 
miracle  of  Noamon's  cleansing,  2  K  5").  We  hear 
also  of  daily  bathing  among  the  Essence  (Jos.  SJ 
U.  viii.  5).  And,  tmolly,  John's  baptism  was  by 
immersion  (as  was  that  also  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  Ac  8»,  Ko  6*').  (4)  The  use  of  mineral 
liaths  for  health's  sake  ia  always  popular.  There 
are  remains  of  such  baths  near  Tiberias ;  those  at 
Gadara  and  at  Collirrho^  were  very  celebrate*!  in 
ancient  times.  Jn  5"''  gives  us  an  example  of  such 
bathing,  tliough  Christ's  miracle  dispensed  with 
the  waters  of  Bethesda.  In  another  i>aEsage(Ja9') 
we  have  a  partial  wa.>ihiiig  (at  the  Pool  of  tiiloam) 
OS  a  stage  towards  completion  of  a  miracle. 

Thus  bathing  was  well  enough  known  in  NT 
times.  Our  Lord's  language  in  Jn  13'"  turns  on 
the  distinction  between  bathing  (the  whole  per- 
son) and  ^cashing  (the  feet},  (^nite  conceivably  a 
Christian  sacrament  might  hove  grown  out  of  this 
incident.  Nothing  is  more  impressive  at  Oberam- 
mergau  than  the  threefold  journey  of  the  Christua 
round  the  compiuiy — so  it  is  represented— minister- 
ing to  the  lUscipies  (1)  the  feet-waahing,  (2)  the 
bread,  (3)  the  cup.  See,  further,  urtt.  Bason, 
Purification.  Robert  Mackintosh. 

BATH  90L.-6ee  Voice. 

BBAOH.— The  RV  tr.  of  tUy,dk6t,  irliich  the  AV 
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renders  'shore.'  In  the  Gospels  the  word  occurs 
only  in  Mt  13**  *^  and  Jn  21*.  In  classical  Greek 
alyiaXdi  usually,  though  not  always,  means  that 

Sart  of  the  seashore  on  which  the  tide  ehbs  and 
ows,  and  in  the  above  passages  in  the  Gospels  it 
stands  for  the  sandy  or  pebbly  part  of  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  washed  by  the  waves.  The 
derivation  is  doubtful,  but  is  probably  from  Aypvfu 
and  AXf,  i.e,  the  place  where  the  sea  breaks. 
The  greater  part  of  the  western  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  is  girdled  with  a  belt  of  'silver 
strand'  composed  of  pebbles  and  sand  mingled 
with  delicate  white  shells.  On  such  a  beach,  if 
the  traditional  scene  be  correct,  the  multitude 
was  gathered  listening  as  Jesus  spoke  from  the 
boat;  and  on  such  a  'beach'  He  stood  waiting 
for  the  disciples  to  come  ashore  in  the  morning, 
when  for  '  tne  third  time  he  was  manifested  to 
them  after  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead' 
(Jn  21").  J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

BEAM  AND  MOTE.— The  proverb  of  the  '  beam ' 
and  the  *mote*  occurs  in  Mt  7'"'  and  in  the 
parallel  passage  Lk  6^*  ^.  It  condemns  the  man 
who  looks  at  the  '  mote '  in  another's  eve  while  a 
'  beam '  unconsidered  is  in  his  own ;  and  it  points 
out  the  futility  and  hypocrisy  of  the  attempt  to 
cast  out  the  mote  from  tne  eye  of  a  brother  while 
the  beam  remains  in  one's  own  eye.  The  proverb 
appears  to  have  been  current  in  various  forms 
among  Jews  and  Arabs.  Tholuck,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on'the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  gives  several 
illustrations  ;  e.g,  from  the  Baba  BcUhra  :  '  In  the 
days  when  the  judges  werejudged  themselves,  said 
the  judge  to  one  ot  them.  Take  the  splinter  out  of 
thine  eye ;  whereat  he  made  reply.  Take  thou  the 
beam  out  of  thine  eye ' ;  and  from  Meidani  (op. 
Freytac) :  *  How  seest  thou  the  splinter  in  thy 
brothers  eye  and  seest  not  the  cross-beam  in  thine 
eye?' 

There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  terms  used.  The 
word  hoKln  is  common  in  classical  writers  for  a 
beam  of  wood,  and  is  used  in  the  LXX  (Gn  19^, 
1  K  6',  Ca  1")  to  translate  JriSp,  a  beam  used  in 
the  roof  of  a  house.  Grimm-Thayer  derives  from 
diKOfiai  Ion.  for  d^o^tac  with  the  idea  of  bearing ,  so 
that  SoKos  is  that  which  supports  a  building.  So 
Plummer  (*  St.  Luke  *  in  Intemat.  Crit,  Com,)  says : 
'The  doKdi  is  the  bearing  beam,  the  main  beam, 
that  which  receives  the  other  beams  in  a  roof  or 
floor.*  A.  B.  Bruce  (*St.  Matthew'  in  Expositor's 
Greek  Test.)  says :  *  3ok6j,  a  wooden  beam  ('let  in,' 
from  S^xofJMi)  or  joist.*  Clearly  a  large  piece  of 
timber  is  suggested,  such  as  could  not  literally  be 
in  the  eye.  The  symbol  has  the  touch  of  exaggera- 
tion familiar  in  Oriental  proverbs,  as,  e.g.,  m  the 
camel  and  the  needle's  eye. 

The  *  mote  *  (r6  Kdp<f>oi,  from  icdp^w,  *  to  contract,' 
'  dry  up,'  *  wither ')  may  be  a  dry  stalk  or  twig,  or 
any  small  dry  body.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
LXX  (Gn  8")  to  render  »)-j9,  the  adj.  applied  to 
the  olive-leaf  brought  by  the  dove.  Weymouth 
{NT  in  Modem  Speech)  renders  *  speck.' 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  of  the  pro- 
verb lies  in  the  contrast  between  a  smaller  fault 
in  the  i)erson  criticised  and  a  greater  one  in  the 
critic.  The  figures  chosen  express  the  contrast  in 
a  very  emphatic  way,  pushing  it,  indeed,  to  the 
verge  of  aosurdity,  to  suggest  the  essential  folly 
of  the  unbrotherly  and  insmcere  faultfinder. 

Various  illustrations  are  given  by  commentators 
of  the  possibly  greater  defect  of  the  man  who  is 
finding  fault  with  his  neighbour.  Morison,  e.g., 
quotes  Augustine  as  comparing  'settled  hatred' 
(the  beam)  with  a  passing  burst  of  anger  (the 
mote).  A.  B.  Bruce  (/.r.)says:  'The  faults  may 
be  of  the  same  kind :  Kdp<f>os  a  petty  theft,  SoKdi 
commercial  dishonesty  on  a  large  scale  .  .  . ;  or  a 


different  sort :  moral  laxity  in  the  publican,  pride 
and  inhumanity  in  the  rharisee  who  despised 
him.' 

AH  such  illustrations  are  to  the  point,  for  the 
proverb  is  capable  of  many  applications ;  and  it  is 
very  often  true  that  men  eager  to  correct  others 
have  great  and  obvious  faults  of  their  own  which 
disqualify  them  for  the  office.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  'the  beam'  is  very  definitely  the 
censorious  spirit.  Our  passage,  as  it  stands  in 
St.  Matthew,  follows  immediately  upon  the  general 
exhortation  'judge  not,*  and  the  w&ming,  'with 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  onto 
you.'  There  is  a  spirit  which  sees  and  notes  faults 
m  others  where  true  goodness  would  be  blind. 
The  '  beholding  *  is  in  the  judgment  of  Jesus  often 
a  much  greater  evil  than  the  fault  it  beholds. 
Such  a  spirit  leads  a  man  on  to  the  officious 
attempt  to  correct  others,  and  makes  him  doubly 
unfit  for  the  task.  To  cast  out  the  mote  from 
another's  eye  is  always  difficult.  It  needs  clear 
sight  and  wonderful  delicacy  of  touch.  To  the 
censorious  man,  blind  in  his  fancied  superiority,  it 
is  of  all  tasks  the  most  impossible.  Moreover,  the 
censorious  spirit  is  closely  akin  to  hypocrisy.  It 
pretends  to  zeal  for  righteousness,  but  really  cares 
only  for  personal  superiority.  A  sincere  man 
begins  with  that  humble  self-judgment  which  is 
fatel  to  uncharitable  judgments  of  others.  A  zeal 
for  righteousness  which  begins  with  correction  of 
others  stands  convicted  of  aishonesty  at  the  outset. 
If  a  man  has  once  taken  the  true  ground  of  lowly 
penitence,  if  he  has  cast  out  the  proud,  self -sufficient, 
censorious  spirit,  he  will  leave  no  other  beam  un- 
noticed in  nis  own  eye.  He  will  be  too  much 
occupied  with  the  task  of  self -discipline  to  be  the 
quick  and  eager  censor  of  others.  Yet  he  will  not 
be  blind  to  moral  distinctions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  single  eye  will  be  full  of  light ;  and  while  he 
will  have  f no  wish  to  'behold  the  mote  in  his 
brother's,  he  will  see  clearly  to  cast  it  out.  Love 
and  pride  are  both  quick  to  observe;  but  with 
what  diflferent  results ! 

In  St.  Luke's  Gospel  our  passage  stands  in  & 
slightly  different  connexion.  There  the  command 
'judge  not'  is  separated  from  the  proverb  of  the 
Mote  and  the  Beam  by  the  verses  which  speak  of 
the  reward  of  generous  giving,  of  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind,  of  the  disciple  not  above  his  master. 
A.  B.  Bruce  suggests  that  the  parable  comes  in 
at  this  point,  because  censoriousness  is  a  natural 
fault  of  young  disciples.  In  any  case  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  passage  remains  unchanged. 

LrrBRATURC— Dykes,  Manifesto  qf  the  King,  696  If. ;  DfJe, 
Lavm  qf  Christ  for  Common  L\fe,  93  if. 
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BEATITUDE.— 

{.  Derivation  and  Meaning, 
il.  Significance  of  AuuMB/ii«r. 
iii.  The  NT  Beatitudes. 

1.  Single  Sayings. 

2.  The  Group  of  Sayinffs. 

fv.  The  '  Beatitudes'  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 

1.  Their  number  in  Matthew,  - 

2.  The  relation  of  the  two  versions. 
8.  Order  and  connexion  of  thought. 

i.  Deetvation  and  Meaning.— The  Latin  word 
beatitudo  is  derived  from  beatus,  the  past  participle 
of  bedre,  *  to  make  happy/  '  to  bless '  (cf.  bene  and 
bonus).  Trench  says  tnat  beatiieu  and  beatiiudo 
are  both  words  of:  Cicero's  coining ;  yet,  *  as  he 
owns  himself,  with  something  strange  and  un- 
attractive about  them.'*  On  this  account  they 
'  found  almost  no  acceptance  at  all  in  the  classical 
literature  of  Home.     Beatitudo,  indeed,  found  a 

*The  only  passage  in  which  Ci<^ro  appears  to  use  the  two 
words  is  de  Natura  Deorum,  i.  34:  *  Istu  sive  beatUaSf  five  beaH- 
tudo  dieenda  sunt  (utrum^ue  omnino  durum,  std  usu  moUisnda 
nobis  verba  sunt).' 
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home,  as   it  deserved    to  do,  in    the    Christian 

Church,  but  beatitas  none '  {Stttdy  of  Words^,  p. 

210). 

Tlie  primary  meaning  of  '  beatitude '  is  blessed- 

ness.    In  the  earliest  example  of  its  use  quoted  in 

Murray's  Dictionary  (1491,  Caxton),  it  signifies 

supreme   blessedness ;    hence   it   was   frequently 

used  to  describe  the  bliss  of  heaven.    Cf.  Milton, 

Par.  Lost,  iiL  62— 

*  About  Him  all  the  Sanctities  of  Heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  His  sight  received 
Beatitude  past  utterance.' 

Trapp  applies  the  word  to  '  such  as  are  set  out  of 
the  reacli  of  evil  in  the  most  joyous  condition, 
having  just  cause  to  be  everlastingly  merry  as 
heingheati  re  et  spe,  *'  blessed  in  hand  and  in  hone." ' 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  connotation  ot  the 
word  itself  to  suggest  whether  the  blessedness  is 
enjoyed  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  the  context  must 
show  whether  it  refers  to  an  experience  in  the 
present  or  to  a  hope  for  the  future. 

The  secondary  meaning  of  '  beatitude  *  is  a  de- 
claration of  blessedness.  This  declaration  may  be 
made  of  glorified  saints  in  heaven,  as  in  the  Beati- 
tudes of  the  Aixx^ypse ;  or  of  dijsciples  on  earth, 
as  in  nearly  all  tne  Beatitudes  of  the  Grospels. 
But  the  word  is  unduly  restricted  in  its  signi- 
ficance when  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  becUifi- 
catioHy — a  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  wherein  an 
inferior  degree  of  canonization  is  conferred  on  a 
deceased  person.  The  Pope  considers  his  claims  to 
beatitude  ;  and  if  these  are  approved,  proclaims  his 
admission  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  sanctions  the 
ascription  to  him  by  the  faithful  of  the  title 
'Blessed.' 

ii.  Significance  op  ficucdpios,  —  In  our  Lord's 
declarations  of  blessedness  He  used  a  word  {fuiKd- 
pioi)  which  has  an  instructive  history,  and  passed 
by  the  pagan  word  for  *  happiness '  or  *  well- oeing  * 
{(vBaiiMpla)  which  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  Homer  the  gods  are  the  blessed  {fidxapcs) 
ones,  because  they  excel  mortal  men  in  power  or 
in  knowledge  rather  than  in  virtue.  *As  com- 
pared with  men,  in  conduct  they  are  generally 
characterized  by  8ui)erior  force  and  intellect,  but 
by  inferior  morality*  (Gladstone,  Horner  and  the 
Aonieric  Age).  The  Greek  despair  of  attaining 
blessedness  on  earth  led  to  the  frequent  use  of 
*  blessed '  as  synonymous  with  d^ad ;  Aristotle 
also  distinguishes  lietween  fjuiKaptafiSi  or  Divine 
blessedness,  and  tdSaifioyla  or  human  blessedness 
(Ethic.  Nicom.  x.  8).  It  is  therefore  suggestive 
that  the  Christian  conception  of  beatitude  should 
find  expression  in  a  word  closely  associated  with 
descriptions  of  the  blessedness  of  the  gods  and 
'  origintdly  stronger  and  more  ideal  than  MoIijmv, 
.  .  .  This  is  manifest  in  Aristotle,  with  whom  the 
fjMKdpios  as  opposed  to  ivSe^s  is  he  who  lacks  no 
good '  (Cremer,  Biblico-Theol,  Lex.  of  NT  Greek, 
p.  776). 

But  the  word  which  describes  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  lack  no  good  is  ennobled  by  our  Lord's 
use  of  it.  He  turns  the  thoughts  of  His  disciples 
from  outward  to  inward  good  ;  He  teaches  that 
blessedness  is  determined  not  by  fortune,  but  by 
goodness,  and  that  it  is  attainable  on  earth  by  all 
who  put  themselves  into  right  relation  to  God. 
In  His  Beatitudes,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to 
translate  yua«rd/>coi  'blessed'  rather  than  'happy.' 
(Cf.  the  saying  of  Carlyle  that  those  who  *nnd 
blessedness^  can  'do  without  happiness').  Since 
the  word  'blessed'  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ, 
His  Beatitudes  have  worthily  set  forth  an  ideal  of 
character  loftier  than  the  aristocratic  virtue  of 
the  Platonists,  a  joy  unknown  to  the  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  pleasure  -  seeking  Epicureans,  a 
satisfaction  of  soul  beyond  the  reach  of  the  self- 
sufficient  Stoic.  Like  the  chiming  of  sweet  bells, 
VOL.  I.— la 


the  Beatitudes  call  men  to  enter  the  kingdom  in 
which  to  be  righteous  is  to  be  blessed  ;  they  appeal 
to  a  universal  lon^ng  of  the  human  heart,  and 
they  promise  a  satisfaction  of  soul  which  can  be 
found  only  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  the  Son 
of  Af  an  proclaims  in  order  that  His  brethren  may 
be  blessed.  Beatitude  is  the  final  purpose  of  the 
most  perfect  law ;  beatitude  is  the  experience  of 
the  humble  in  whose  heart  there  reigns  the  grace 
which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  Beatitudes  of 
our  Lord  bring  the  word  '  blessed '  down  to  earth 
and  there  set  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  they 
portray  no  remote  bliss,  nor  even  a  pleasure  near 
at  hand,  but  a  fulness  of  joy  within  the  soul. 
Henceforth  blessedness  is  seen  to  be  the  privilege 
not  only  of  those  who  are  exalted  above  all  earthly 
care  and  suffering,  but  also  of  those  who  still  share 
the  limitations  of  this  mortal  life ;  it  depends  not 
on  outward  conditions  such  as  wealth  or  education 
(cf.  Plato,  Republic,  354  A,  335  E),  but  on  inward 
conditions  sucn  as  meekness  of  spirit  and  purity  of 
heart;  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  few  who 
have  been  initiated  into  tne  secrets  of  a  Divine 

{)hilo6oph;^,  but  the  privilege  of  all  who  become 
oycd  disciples  of  Him  in  whose  life  the  perfect 
Law  was  perfectly  fulfilled. 

iii.  The  NT  Beatitudes.—'  Beatitude  *  is  not  a 
Biblical  word,  but  it  is  properljr  applied  to  all  the 
sayings  of  our  Lord  which  contain  a  declaration  of 
the  conditions  of  human  blessedness. 

1.  Single  Sayings. — Isolated  Beatitudes  are  re- 
corded   in    Matthew,    Luke,    and   John.      They 
describe  a  blissful  state  which  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  certain  conditions  of  soul,  or  the  reward 
of  virtuous  acts ;  but  the  blissful  state  is  almost 
always  represented  as  attainable  in  this  life.    (The 
exceptions  are  Lk  14***  ").    The  following  is  a  list 
(omitting  Lk  '*• ")  of  the  single  sayings  of  Jesus  in 
which  He  declares  the  ble^edness  of  those  who 
possess  spiritual  graces,  or  who  exemplify  some 
quality  of  virtue  in  their  actions : — 
'  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  find  none  occa- 
sion of  stumbling  in  me.'    (Mt  11',  cf.  Lk  7**). 
'  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see ;  and  your 

ears,  for  they  hear.'    (Mt  13",  cf.  Lk  10»). 
'  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- Jona  :   for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'    (Mt  16"). 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and 

keep  it.'    (Lk  11»). 
'Blessed  are  those   servants,  whom    the  Lord 
when  he  cometh  shall  find  watching.'     (Lk 
12",  cf.  vv.  »•*»,  Mt24*»). 
'  If  ye  know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do 

them.'    (Jn  13"). 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 

have  believed.'  (Jn  20»). 
[In  Mt  25**  a  different  word  {cifkoyniJ^voi)  is  used]. 
These  scattered  sayings  suffice  to  indicate  how 
often  our  Lord's  teaching  was  expressed  in  words 
of  blessing.  With  these  Beatitudes  in  the  canoni- 
cal Gospels  should  be  compared  one  preserved  by 
St.  Paul,  and  one  found  in  the  Codex  Bezo; — 
'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

(Ac  20»). 
'  If  thou  knowest    what  thou  doest,  thou  art 
blessed ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou   art 
under  a  curse,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.' 
(Lk  6*  D). 
The  latter  saying  is  addressed  to  a  man  who  was 
working  on  the  Sabbath  ;  probably  it  embodies  a 
genuine  tradition,  but  certainly  it  bears  witness  to 
the  early  recognition  of  the  Beatitude  as  one  of 
our  Lord's  favourite  methods  of  imparting  truth. 
In  the  fifth  of  the  New  Sayings  of  Jcs^is  (see 
Grenfell  and  Hunt's  ed.  1904)  the  word  ficucdpios 
can  be  restored,  although  the  subject  of  the  Beati- 
tude has  been  lost.    Aof.  Adeney  directs  atten- 
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tion  to  the  presence  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thekla  of  a  number  of  fresh  Beatitudes.  St. 
Paul  is  represented  as  giving  utterance  not  only  to 
some  of  the  Beatitudes  of  Jesus,  but  also  to  such 
sayings  as  these — 

'  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  themselves  chaste, 
because  they  shall  be  called  the  temple  of 
God.' 

'Blessed  be  they  who  keep  the  baptism,  for 
they  shall  rest  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.' 
The  writer  of  this  apocryphal  book  imitates  our 
Lord's  Beatitudes,  and  expresses  in  this  form  both 
Pauline  teaching  and  his  own  ascetic  doctrine 
{Expositar,  5th  series  [1895],  vol.  ii.  p.  376). 

2.  The  Group  of  Sayings.  —  Wnea  the  woid 
< Beatitude'  is  used  in  the  ploial^  it  Ji^igrs  as  a 
rule  to  tho^  savings  of  Jesus»  sprouped  at  the 
'Beginning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  m  which 
He  solemnly  announces  who  Q.re  the  blessed  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  E^rly  examples  of  its  use  in 
this  significance  are — 'The  eight  beatitudes  that 
.  .  .  spryngeth  of  grace*  (1631,  PUgr.  Perf); 
*  This  quhilk  S.  Ambrose  c«dlis  our  lord's  beati- 
tudes'(1588,  H.  King  Canisius'  Catech,).  In  his 
(k  Offic,  (i.  6)  Ambrose  says :  *  Hcs  octo  Christi 
BeatUudines  sunt  quasi  Christi  Paradoxa,* 

iv.  The  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
— 1.  Their  number  in  Matthew. — The  *  Beatitudes ' 
are  recorded  in  Mt  5*"**  and  Lk  6**"^.  In  regard 
to  the  number  of  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  there 
have  been  diverse  opinions ;  the  decision  depends 
upon  the  view  taken  of  vv.*®-^^ — 

v.*®.  'Blessed  are  they  that  have  been  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake  :  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

v.".  'Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  reproach 

,  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.' 

v.".  •  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great 
b  your  reward  in  heaven :  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.' 
The  seven  Beatitudes  in  w.*"*  describe  the  graces 
of  the  Christian  character  ;  these  are  followed  in 
v.^^  lOLanother  Beatitude  which  assumes  that  those 
Ji^p^gossess  these  graces,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
of  the  world,  will,  solong  as  they  are  in  the  world, 
be  exposed  to  its  hatr^.  This  general  truth  is 
first  expressed ;  it  is^  immedmSdly  afterwards 
t)r6u^ht  home  to  the  disciples  aa  our  Lo^dk  using 
*ye  *  instead  of  *  they,'  reaffirms  (v.")  th^TjJesseo- 
ness  of  His  hearersT^hould  they  endure  reproach 
for  his_sake.  If  "this  InterpreCation  be  correct, 
thf*rp  SLT^^  eight  Beatitudes  in  Matthew.  In  tfip 
first  seven  we  behold  the  several  rainbow  hues  oF 
the  light  wnt5lrT6ft6Ctfiilii'Ifuinan  conduct  the  glory 
of  the  heavenly  Father  (v.^®) ;  in  the  eighth  that 
light  is  seen  in  conflict  with  the  darlmess  it  is 
destined  to  overcome. 

If  Mt  5^^^^  is  not  counted  as  a  Beatitude,  the 
number  of  perfection— seven — is  obtained.  This 
course  is  followed  by  some  because  the  eighth 
Beatitude  is  not  a  declaration  of  the  blessedness 
of  character,  and  by  others  because  its  promise  of 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  merely  repeats  what  has 
already'  been  said.  Augustine  si)eaks  of  a  '  heptad 
of  Beatitudes,'  and  regards  the  eighth  as  returning 
upon  the  first  {*  octava  tanquam  ad  caput  redit*). 
Bruce  refers  to  the  *  seven  golden  sentences '  which 
sum  up  the  felicity  of  the  Kingdom,  though  he 
afterwards  enumerates  eij^ht  classes  of  the  blessed 
(The  Training  of  the  Tu)dve,  p.  42).  Wordsworth 
(tVi/cAc.)  prefers  tiie  mystical  significance  of  ei^ht  to 
similar  interpretations  of  seven  ;  for  if  seven  is  the 
number  of  rest  after  labour,  *  eight  is  the  number 
of  blessedness  and  glory  after  rest ' ;  he  also  dwells 
on  the  annexing  of  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  to  the  eighth  Beatitude  as  well  as  to  the 


first :  '  This  is  the  consummation  of  blessedness ; 
the  recurring  note  of  the  beatific  octave ;  also  in 
the  eighth  Beatitude  the  word  ** blessed"  is  re- 
peated for  the  sake  of  greater  certainty  and 
emphasis.' 

This  repetition  of  the  word  *  blessed  *  in  what  is 
here  called  the  eighth  Beatitude  is  the  ground 
assigned  by  some  for  dividing  it  into  two  Beati- 
tudes. Wright  {Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek, 
p.  161)  speaks  of  nine  Beatitudes.  In  his  judg- 
ment, however,  the  ninth,  which  is  longer  and  m 
the  second  person,  is  an  '  explanatory  enlargement' ; 
he  is  also  disposed  to  regard  the  eighth  short 
Beatitude  as  'an  editorifu  compilation,  for  the 
second  half  of  it  is  repeated  from  the  first  Beati- 
tude, and  the  commencement  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  ninth.'  The  so-called  ninth  Beatitude  is 
best  regarded  as  an  enlargement  of  the  eighth, 
but  no  sufficient  reason  is  given  for  rejecting  the 
eighth. 

Delitzsch  is  alone  in  holding  that  there  are  ten 
Beatitudes  in  Matthew  to  correspond  with  the 
Decalogue.  To  obtain  the  number  ten  he  not 
only  counts  vv.^'  and  "  as  the  eighth  and  ninth 
Beatitudes  respectively,  but  also  treats  v.^'  as  the 
tenth  Beatitude.  The  words  '  rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad '  (v.")  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
*  blesaS. 

2*  The  relation  of  the  two  versions, — Only  four 
Beatitudes  are  given  in  Lk  6**2a .  ^he  relation  of 
these  to  the  eight  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  is  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  in  NT  criticism.  The  dif- 
ference between  Matthew  and  Luke  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  the  variations  in  Luke  being 
printed  in  italics  : — 

'  Blessed  are 

1.  '  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 

of  heaven.' 
(1.)  *  ye  poor  :  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

2.  '  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be  com- 

forted.' 
V   (5.)  *  ve  that  weep  now :  for  ye  shall  laugh.* 
^3.  *  tne  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.* 
^  4.  *  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness :  for  they  shall  be  filled.' 
{2.) '  ye  that  hunger  now :  for  ye  shall  be  filled.' 

5.  *  tne  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.' 

6.  *  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  Goa.* 

7.  '  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called 

sons  of  God.' 
^  8.  *  they  that  have  been  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

ye  when  men  shall  reproach  you,  and  perse- 
cute you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 
Kejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven :  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  beiore  you.' 
(4.)  •  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and 
reproacn  you,  ana  cast  out  your  name  as 
evtl,  for  tne  Son  of  Man* s  sake. 
Rejoice  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  ioy :  for 
behold,  your  reward  is  great  in  neaven  : 
for  in  the  same  manner  did  their  fathers 
unto  the  prophets.' 
The  chief  elements  in  the  problem  to  be  solved 
are :  the  presence  in  Matthew  alone  of  Beatitudes 
3,  5.  6,  7;    Luke's   variations   from   Matthew's 
wording  of  Beatitudes  1,  2,  4,  8,  especially  (a) 
the  ab^nce  from  1  and  4  of  words  which  make 
blessedness  depend  upon  spiritual  conditions,  and 
(b)  the  use  of  tlie  second  person  throughout    This 

Sroblem  is  part  of  a  larger  problem,  viz.,  Do 
latthew  and  Luke  report  the  same  discourse? 
and  if  they  do,  which  account  is  the  more  primi- 
tive?   (See  art.  Sermon  on  the  Mount). 
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The  view  that  Matthew  and  Luke  narrate  two 
different  discourses  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
This  theory  accounts  for  all  the  variations,  but  it 
leaves  unexplained  the  remarkable  resemblances 
in  the  general  purport  of  the  teaching,  the  frequent 
identity  of  phraseology,  and  the  close  agreement 
of  the  introductory  narratives  and  of  the  closing 
parables.  Therefore,  the  question  to  be  asked  in 
regard  to  the  two  versions  of  the  Beatitudes  is 
part  of  the  larger  question :  How  is  it  that  in 
two  reports  of  the  same  discourse  there  are  so 
many  variations  ? 

Some  modem  critics  distinguish  between  t>rtma7*y 
and  secondary  Beatitudes,  though  different  reasons 
are  assigned  in  support  of  this  distinction.  (1) 
Wright  {op.  cU.)  regards  Beatitudes  1,  2,  4  as 
primary;  they  belong  to  *  the  proto-Matthuens,' 
because  they  are  also  found  in  Luke.  The  other 
Beatitudes  have  been  '  added  at  different  dates  as 
recollections  occurred.'  But  the  non-occurrence  of 
a  Baying  in  Luke  is  no  proof  that  it  is  '  secondary,' 
unless  it  is  certain  that  Luke  is  more  primitive, 
and  not  a  selection  from  the  more  original  tradi- 
tion in  Matthew.  (2)  Weiss  (in  Meyer's  Com.) 
describes  the  same  three  Beatitudes  as  authentic, 
because  they  point  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
Kingdom  as  tne  summum  bonum;  the  first  to 
righteousness  as  not  yet  possessed,  the  second  to 
the  want  of  righteousness  as  a  cause  of  sorrow, 
and  the  fourth  to  righteousness  as  an  object  of  de- 
sire The  reasoning  is  entirely  subjective.  Weiss 
tests  the  authenticity  of  a  BeatitucTe  by  its  accord 
with  his  theory  that  the  theme  of  the  discourse  is 
the  nature  of  true  and  false  righteousness ;  on  his 
own  principles  other  Beatitudes  might  be  proved 
authentic.  The  seventh  might  be  said  to  point  to 
the  righteousness  whose  work  is  peace. 

When  the  narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
taken  as  they  stand,  the  question  remains  :  Which 
version  of  tne  Beatitudes  more  correctly  repre- 
sents the  actual  words  of  Christ? 

That  the  shorter  form  in  Luke  is  more  genuine 
is  the  opinion  of  many  scholars.  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott 
thinks  *  it  is  more  probable  that  Luke  represents 
the  letter  of  the  original  words  of  Jesus  more 
closely  than  Matthew,  however  much  the  latter 
may  better  represent  the  spirit  of  them'  {Enc. 
Brit  •  X.  798*).  But  the  woros  which  better  repre- 
sent the  spirit  of  the  teaching  may  also  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Jesus.  Though  the  two  versions 
represent  the  same  discourse,  the  one  discourse 
may  nut  have  been  delivered  with  such  formality 
as  many  theories  imply.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  longer  form  in  Matthew  omits  some  of 
our  Lord's  comments  on  these  sayings.  The  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  eighth  Beatitude  in  Matthew 
point  to  this  conclusion.  The  declaration  of 
Dlessedness  having  been  made  in  its  most  general 
form,  it  is  then  reaffirmed  and  expoundea  in  its 
special  bearing  upon  the  men  to  whom  our  Lord 
was  speaking.  The  Apostles  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  bearing  *  the  reproach  of  Christ,'  and  as 
sharers  in  the  experience  of  tlie  prophets  they 
shall  receive  the  prophets'  reward  (cf.  He  11*). 
Other  Beatitudes  may  in  like  manner  have  been 
restated  in  a  more  specific  form.  For  example,  all 
who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  need  to 
be  told  that  its  blessings  are  bestowed  on  the  poor 
in  spirit ;  but  it  is  to  His  true  disciples  and  not 
to  tne  multitude  that  Jesus  says,  'Ye,  in  your 
poverty,  are  blessed.'  The  argument  for  the 
primitive  character  of  Luke  is  stated  {Expositor, 
5th  series  [1895],  vol.  ii.)  succinctly  and  forcefully 
by  Professor  Adeney.  The  sayings  of  whicn 
Matthew  gives  a  longer  version  than  Luke  are 
d^ribed  as  expositions  of  '  the  hidden  truth  con- 
tained in  the  snorter  utterances.'  The  Beatitudes 
peculiar  to  Matthew  are   not   relegated   to   an 


editor,  but  are  held  to  be  the  true  teachini^  of 
our  Lord,  though  probably  not  in  their  origmal 
context.  The  literary  problem  is  complicate  by 
the  absence  from  Matthew  of  the  four  Woes, 
which  in  Luke  (6^**)  correspond  to  the  four 
Beatitudes.  The  theory  that  Luke  gives  the 
more  primitive  form  involves  the  assumption  that 
Matthew  omitted  the  Woes  and  inserted  an  ec^ual 
number  of  Blessings.  Yet  Wright's  conclu.sion, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  Synoptic  problem, 
is  that  the  Woes  in  Luke  are  either  'conflated 
from  another  source'  or  'editorial  inversions  of 
the  Blessings.' 

The  theory  that  Matthew  gives  the  Beatitudes 
in  their  more  primitive  form  has  the  support  of 
Tholuck  and  Meyer  among  older  writers,  and  more 
recently  of  H.  Holtzmann  and  Beyschlag.  On 
the  authority  of  one  who  probably  heard  these 
words  of  Blessing,  the  Beatitudes  peculiar  to 
Matthew  are  regarded  not  only  as  authentic  say- 
ings of  Jesus,  out  also  as  parts  of  the  original 
discourse.  Holtzmann  also  holds  that  Luke  modi- 
fied the  language  of  Matthew  in  accordance  with 
his  own  ascetic  views  {Hand-Comm.,  *  Die  Synop.,' 
p.  100) ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  essential  to 
the  theory.  The  shorter  fonn  of  some  Beatitudes 
in  Luke  may  faithfully  represent  the  words  of 
Christ,  perhaps  His  own  special  application  of  a 
general  truth  to  His  disciples.  Dr.  Bruce,  who 
has  no  bias  in  favour  of  '  antiquated  Hamionistic,' 
suggests  that,  as  a  critical  description  of  Mt  5-7, 
'Tlie  Teaching  on  the  Hill'  is  probably  more 
correct  than  *  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ' ;  *  teach- 
ing '  {Stdaxjfi)  as  distinguished  from  '  preaching ' 
{tciipvytM)  implies  both  the  announcement  of  a 
theme  and  its  expansion.  It  follows  that  two 
forms  of  a  Beatitude  may  be  authentic,  '  the  one 
as  theme,  the  other  as  comment.'  According  to 
this  view,  the  theme  of  the  first  Beatitude  is  given 
in  Luke,  but  in  Matthew  '  one  of  the  expansions, 
not  necessarily  the  only  one.'  It  is  of  little 
moment  whether  the  shorter  form  is  primary, 
i.e.  the  enunciation  of  a  theme  afterwards  ex- 
pounded by  our  Lord  ;  or  secondary,  i.e.  His  own 
narrowing  of  a  general  assertion  previously  made. 
On  either  supi^osition,  Luke,  '  while  faithfully  re- 
producing at  least  a  part  of  our  Lord's  teacning 
on  the  hill,'  may  state  that  teaching  '  not  in  it.<i 
origina  Isetting,  but  readapted  so  as  to  serve  the 
practical  purpose  of  Christian  instruction'  {2'he 
Eamositor^s  Greek  Test.,  vol.  i.  pp.  94 if.,  509). 

8.  Order  and  connexion  of  thought. — The  order 
of  the  second  and  third  Beatitudes  is  reversed  in 
Codex  Bezae  and  the  Vulgate ;  so  also  Clem. 
Alex.,  Aug.,  Orig.,  Eus.,  Greg,  of  Nyssa.  Tholuck 
thinks  that  this  change  from  the  best  authenti- 
cated order  was  made  on  mystical  grounds ;  either 
because  the  promise  of  the  lower  good  should  im- 
mediately follow  that  of  heaven  (Orig.),  or  because 
7^  represents  mystically  a  higher  st^e  of  blessed- 
ness (Greg,  of  Nyssa). 

In  the  generally  accepted  order  of  the  Beatitudes 
a  sequence  of  thought  may  be  traced,  though  the 
*  sccJe  of  grace  and  glory  '^is  perhaps  not  so  care- 
fully 'graduated '  as  some  have  supposed  (cf.  Amb. 
on  Lk  0).  The  first  grace — poverty  of  spirit — is  the 
germ  of  all  the  rest ;  the  first  ana  last  Beatitude  is 
the  all-comprising  word — *  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  The  six  Beatitudes  that  intervene  unfold 
difierent  aspecte  of  Christian  virtue  and  set  forth 
its  peculiar  ulessedness,  for  each  blessing  promised 
is  tne  fitting  reward  of  the  inward  grace,  and  each 
is  included  in  the  promise  of  the  Kingdom.  Dr. 
Fairbaim  {Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ)  divides  the 
Beatitudes  into  two  classes — '  those  of  resignation 
and  those  of  hope ' ;  the  first  four  Beatitudes  are 

£  laced  in  the  former  class,  the  last  four  in  the 
ktter  class.    This  division  is  simple,  and  serves  to 
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emphasize  the  distinction  between  the  passive  and 
active  graces  of  the  Christian  character.     Yet  \^ 

c^jfttinjTii^ah  t.hft  ^igtjj^JWtitndfl 

\4iSexQ.  from  them  essenti- 
ally,  for  i^  ^tt^*^^^pf  KioftaoHTiAQQ  j^  endurance  of 
J)pDosltlo^.  0(11(1  not  tQ  mvard  aviAii^QgiLi^  condirct 
and  not  to  chari^cte2:».io.SQmetfiing  &  flian  does'aiid 
nbt'to  JKlia£Tie_i3..  In  the  seven  Beatitudes  on 
character,  there  are  two  triads.  The  first  three, 
as  Dr.  Dykes  points  out  (TAe  Manifesto  of  the  Kirig, 
p.  101),  are  closely  connected  and  refer  to  negative 
graces ;  in  the  last  three,  positive  ^aces  are  in- 
timately combined  as  elements  of  righteousness; 
the  fourth  or  central  Beatitude  is  the  link  between 
these  first  groups.  *  As  the  first  three,  the  trilogy 
of  spiritueJ  humiliation,  lead  up  to  and  produce 
that  blessed  hunger  after  Divine  righteousness ; 
so  the  second  three,  a  trilo^  of  cnaracteristic 
Christian  graces,  are  the  fulhlment  of  the  soul's 
hunger.' 

W  ith  a  *  proposal  of  the  end — blessedness/  says 
Jeremy  Taylor,  *  our  excellent  and  gracious  Law- 
giver begins  His  sermon'  {The  Great  Exemplar , 
pt.  2,  sec.  xi.).  Beatitude  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  its  beginning  and  end.  Tlie  *  Beati- 
tudes'  reveal  the  nature  of  true  blessedness  and 
the  conditions  of  its  attainment ;  they  reflect  the 
light  which  shines  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
tiiat  declare  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  ;  but 
they  are  illumined  not  only  by  the  rrophets  and 
Psalmists  who  went  before,  but  also  by  the 
Apostles  and  Teachers  who  come  after.  Wemle 
says  with  true  insight:  'Jesus  Himself  made  of 
Christianity  a  religion  of  hope.  ...  If  Paul  in  a 
later  age  preaches  the  religion  of  longing  in  words 
of  enthralling  eloquence,  he  is  merely  continuing 
in  his  own  language  the  Beatitudes  of  Jesus'  {Tm 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,  i.  68). 

Ltterattrk.— In  addition  to  the  works  already  quoted,  see 
art.  Skrmom  on  the  Mount,  below ;  Hastings'  DB^  Extra  Vol. 
p.  14  IT. ;  Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Bruce,  OdliUan  Gospel^ 
89-72 ;  Leckie.  Life  and  Religion,  20&-270 ;  Stanley,  Serm.  to 
Children,  96-131 ;  Matheson,  Landmarks  qf  NT  Moralitp,  143 ff. 

T   fi  TAmfKR 

BEAUTY.— This  term  is  api)lied  alike  to  the 
physical  grace  of  men  and  animals,  to  external 
nature  and  works  of  art,  and  to  moral  character 
and  action.  In  every  relationship  it  is  a  quality 
capable  of  imparting  exquisite  pleasure,  and  a 
power  that  commands  and  captivates.  The  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  for  its  own  intrinsic  charm  was 
a  special  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the 
world  was  a  wonder  of  order  and  adaptation,  and 
who  found  an  element  of  worship  in  the  beauty  that 
was  a  prerogative  of  the  gods.  With  the  Israelites, 
and  in  the  East  generally,  beauty  was  esteemed 
rather  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  noble  birth  ( Jg  8^^), 
and  beautiful  things  were  valued  as  the  accessories 
of  otticial  decoration.  Much  in  the  Gospels  that 
we  feel  to  be  beautiful  and  describe  by  that  name, 
is  there  specialized  by  such  terms  as  'grace,'  *glory,* 
'excellency,'  as  indicating  in  each  particular  case 
the  arresting  feature  of  charm,  sublimity,  or  pre- 
eminence that  makes  it  beautiful.  Thus  in  the 
appeal,  '  If  God  so  clothe  the  ^ass  of  the  field ' 
(Lk  12^),  and  in  the  declaration  concerning  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  them  (v.^),  the  beauty 
was  due  to  external  investiture  rather  than  to  any 
inherent  fact  of  symmetry  and  proportion.  So 
when  the  merchantman  is  described  as  seeking 
goodly  pearls  (Mt  13^),  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ's  disciples  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  5^),  the  quality  of 
beauty  arises  from  the  surprising  rarity  and  recog- 
nized pre-eminence  of  the  things  referred  to. 

1.  Personal  appearance  of  Christ,  —  Much  has 
been  WTitten  about  the  face  of  Christ.    Tradition, 


gathering  its  data  from  the  apocryphal  '  Letter  of 
Lentulus,'  the  portrait  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
sent  to  king  Abgar  of  Edessa,  the  story  of  Veronica's 
veil,  the  pictures  and  eikons  of  the  early  and  medi- 
aeval Church,  and  accumulated  literary  traditions, 
has  given  to  Art  its  typical  presentation  of  Christ's 
countenance.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  about 
which  there  is  no  certain  information.  On  the 
mount  of  Transfiguration  the  three  disciples  had  a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  heavenl^r  beauty  that  then 
shone  out  from  the  face  of  Christ.  But  those  who 
were  then  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty  (2  P  1") 
tell  us  that  the  glorious  vision  surpassed  all  de- 
scription. It  remained  with  them  as  a  restful  and 
inspiring  memory,  like  the  '  unspeakable  words '  of 
St.  Paul's  ecstatic  experience  (2  Co  12^). 

2.  Beauty  in  external  nature. — It  is  profoundly 
suggestive  of  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  that 
He  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  spoke  so  little 
about  them.  When  He  called  Himself  and  His 
disciples  *  the  light  of  the  world '  (Jn  8»  Mt  5"),  the 
allusion  to  light  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Milton's 
sublime  apostrophe  (Par.  Lost,  iii.  1  If.),  but  with 
reference  to  its  conflict  with  darkness.  When  He 
|x>inted  to  the  redness  of  the  evening  sky  (Mt  16^), 
it  was  not  to  speak  of  a  Presence  immanent  in  the 
light  of  setting  suns,  but  to  express  the  feeling  of 
wonder  that  those  who  could  draw  a  practical 
lesson  from  something  so  remote  could  not  hear 
the  footsteps  of  moral  destiny  so  close  behind 
themselves.  And  so  in  the  instances  of  the  frail, 
beautiful  grass  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  (Mt  G*'*^;), 
the  allusion  served  as  an  argument  for  God's  still 
greater  care  of  things  more  precious. 

8.  Ethical  beauty, — The  life  of  Christ  witnessed 
in  every  detail  to  His  inspiring  and  impressive  per- 
sonality. It  is  surely  a  torso  presentation  of  that 
life  that  would  make  '  sweet  reasonableness '  its 
prevailing  characteristic.  Rather  it  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  that  philosophic  detachment  that 
would  live  and  let  live.  In  His  mind  truth  took 
precedence  even  of  the  heavenly  hope,  and  He 
assured  His  disciples  that  if  that  hope  were  a  sweet 
but  baseless  imagination.  He  woula  have  told  them 
( Jn  14^).  He  haa  come  as  light  into  the  world,  and 
questionings  not  only  of  the  defiant  darkness  ( Jn 
P),  but  of  the  bewildering  twilight  (16"*'')f  sprang 
up  around  His  path.  In  His  presence  men  were 
greater  and  less  than  they  had  been  before.  Even 
m  the  days  of  His  flesh  those  who  were  Christ's 
were  impelled  to  put  on  Christ,  and  were  after- 
wards recognized  as  having  been  with  Him  (Ac  4"). 
He  exempUtied  in  His  own  life  the  principle  b^ 
which  His  disciples  were  to  live  and  extend  His 
kingdom.  His  outward  power  was  the  measure  of 
His  inward  submission.  He  came  not  to  do  His 
own  will  (Jn  6^).  It  was  when  He  was  lifted  up 
that  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Himself  (12*»). 
Even  so  the  life  of  the  Christian  has  its  condition 
of  complete  and  continuous  surrender,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel  it  is  found  that  men  do  not 
yield  to  the  messenger,  but  to  what  they  see  that 
he  yields  to. 

In  the  course  of  Christ's  life  on  earth,  along  with 
the  general  impression  of  His  teaching  and  mini- 
stry there  were  various  incidents  that  showed  in  a 
special  manner  with  what  tender  83nnpathy  He 
took  upon  Him  our  nature  and  bore  our  infirmities. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well  (Jn  4), 
the  blessing  of  the  little  children  that  were  ahnost 
sent  away  (Mt  19"*^-  II),  the  touching  of  the  leper  in 
the  act  of  healing  (Mt  8»),  and  the  words  of  hope 
concerning  Nineveh  (Mt  12*»)  and  Tyre  (Lk  10^), 
and  those  who  should  come  into  the  Kingdom  from 
the  distant  East  and  West  (Mt  8").  On  the  cross 
we  have  the  prayer  for  His  persecutors  (Lk  23**), 
His  comradeship  with  the  penitent  thief  (v.^*^)»  aad 
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the  commending  of  His  mother  to  the  caxe  of  the 
disciple  John  (Jn  19»'). 

Also  in  the  lives  of  others,  chiefly  of  women,  He 
met  with  intuitions  and  actions  wmch  through  His 
affinity  of  soul  were  noticed  and  commended  hy 
Him  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty.  Such  were  the  return  of  the  Samaritan 
leper  to  give  glory  to  God  (Lk  17^*'*) ;  the  humble 
insistency  of  the  Sjrro- Phoenician  woman  (Mk  1^^'); 
the  courage  and  consecration  of  the  widow  who 
gjave  her  mites  to  the  Lord  (12*^*) ;  the  act  of  the 
sinful  woman  who  bathed  His  feet  with  her  tears 
(Lk  7^),  and  of  her  also  who  unsealed,  as  for  His 
burial,  the  alabaster  vase  of  precious  ointment 
(Jn  120. 

With  regard  to  things  physically  and  morally 
loathsome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  of  leprosy 
(Mt  8«,  Lk  7®  17")  and  the  affliction  of  demoniac 
possession  (Mt  fl^,  Mk  7*,  Lk  8*  etc.)  could  always 
claim  Ilis  healing  power ;  there  was  discriminating 
pity  towards  those  who  had  sinned  in  ignorance 
(Lk  23**),  or  who  had  been  overcome  by  some  swift 
and  overmastering  temptation  (Mt  26^,  Lk  7^,  Jn 
418  2115)^  Qj.  \yY  tiie  difficulties  of  outward  circum- 
stance (Mk  lO'^,  Lk  13^) ;  while  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  above,  there  was  His  denunciation  by 
descriptive  parable  and  stem  rebuke  of  the  hope- 
less onensiveness  of  the  Pharisaic  type  (Mt  21^  23, 
Lk  20"  etc.). 

LrrBRA-n'RB.— Under  (1)  naack-Heraoe,  PBE.  art.  'Christas- 
bilder ' ;  Schaff-Herzog,  Eneyc.  qfRelig.  KnowUctge^  art.  *  Christ, 
Picturca  of ' :  Farrar,  C'Arirt  in  A  rt,  pp.  67-96.  Under  (2)  Wendt, 
Teaehituj  ofjtwA^  L  151  ff.;  ExpotUoTy  Srdser.  iL  [1885]  224  fl. 
Under' (3)  Liddon,  Bampton  Leeturet^,  p.  102 ff.;  Channiny, 
Compute  Works  llSSi],  pp.  237-243.  G.  M.  AL\CKIE. 

BED.— The  word  *  bed '  {K\lrrj,  KtHi^Parot,  /coin?) 
is  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  fl^*,  Mk2*"" 
4«  7»  Lk  6"  8i«  IV  17",  Jn  6^^.  There  is  little 
here  to  indicate  the  kind  of  bed,  or  beds,  that  were 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Anion^the  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  as  among 
other  Oriental  peoples  of  that  da]^,  the  bed  usually 
consisted  of  a  wadded  quilt,  or  thin  mattress,  to  be 
used,  according  to  the  season,  or  the  condition  of 
the  owner,  with  or  without  covering  (cf.  Ex  22*^ 
'  For  that  [the  outer  garment  worn  in  the  daytime] 
is  his  only  covering :  it  is  his  garment  for  liis  skin  : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep?').  The  very  poor  often 
made  their  bed  of  the  skins  of  animals,  old  cloaks 
or  rugs,  or  slept  in  their  ordinary  clothing  on  the 
bare  ground  floor,  as  they  do  to-day  in  the  East. 

The  bedding  ordinarily  in  use  among  Orientals 
now  is,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  Christ's 
day  :  a  mat  made  of  rushes  or  straw  to  be  laid 
down  first  ;  sheep  or  goat  skins,  or  a  quilt  stuffed 
Mith  hair  or  vegetable  fibre,  or  both,  to  lie  upon  ; 
and  a  covering  consisting  often  only  of  the  '  cloak,' 
or  outer  garment,  of  the  poor  man,  but  sometimes 
in  summer  of  some  light  stufif  in  addition,  or  in 
winter  of  skins,  or  some  heavier  quilted  stuffi 

Various  allusions  are  made  in  the  Gospeb  to  beds 
that  could  be  carried  :  '  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
go  unto  thine  house '  (Mt  9") ;  '  Rise,  take  up  thy 
oed,  and  walk ' ;  *  And  immediately  the  man  .  .  . 
took  up  his  bed,  and  walked '  ( Jn  5^  *) ;  '  Behold 
men  bringing  on  a  bed  a  man  that  was  palsied' 
(Lk  51s  KV).  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  tell  us  that  on 
this  occasion,  when,  because  of  the  crowd  in  the 
house,  the  four  men  could  not  reach  Jesus  with  the 
paralytic,  they  took  him  up  on  the  house-top, 
oroke  through  the  roof,  and  '  let  him  down  through 
the  tiling  with  the  couch  {kKivI^iov  ;  in  v.",  however, 
the  word  irX/yt;,  *  bed,'  is  used)  into  the  midst  before 
Jesus  *  (Lk  6^*),  or,  as  St.  Mark  puts  it,  *  let  down 
the  bed  {Kpdfiparos)  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy 
lay '  (2<). 

For  ordinary  use  at  night  the  bed  was  laid  on 
the  floor,  generally  on  the  mat,  which  served  to 


keep  it  off  the  ground,  frequently  on  a  light 
portable  frame  of  wood  which  served  a  like  pur- 
pose ;  but  sometimes  on  a  more  elevated  bedstead 
('  under  the  bed,'  Mk  4^^  R V).  Li  the  morning  the 
bedding  was  all  rolled  up,  and,  after  being  aired 
and  sunned,  was  put  aside  on  the  raised  platform, 
or  packed  away  for  the  day  in  a  chest  or  closet.  A 
bedstead  of  any  pretensions  was  rare  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  in  general  the  raised 
platform  on  the  side  of  the  room.  The  richness  of 
beds  and  of  bedsteads  among  some  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples,  however,  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (cf.  Pr  V^^\  1  S  28-»).  The 
degree  of  richness  would  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  family  and  the  style  of  the  house 
or  tent,  as  it  does  to-day  among  the  Bedawin. 

Usually  a  room  was  set  apart  as  a  bedroom, 
where  the  whole  family  slept.  *  My  children  are 
with  me  in  bed,  I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee '  (Lk 
IP*^).  Among  the  poorest  a  portion  of  the  single 
room  occupied  by  the  family  was  set  apart  for 
sleeping,  and,  generally,  this  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  When  the  house  was  of  two 
storeys,  the  beds  were  laid  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  upper  storey,  or,  during  the  summer,  prefer- 
ably, on  the  flat  roof.    See,  further,  art.  Couch. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

BEELZEBUB  or  BEELZEBUL.— It  is  strange 
that  this  name  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained ;  stranger  stiU  tiiat  no  trace  of  it  has 
been  found  as  yet  among  the  scores  of  Jewish 
names  for  angels  and  spirits.  The  first  part  of  the 
name  is  clear  enough ;  it  is  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  Hebrew  '  Baal ' ;  nor  is  there  anything  strange 
in  the  dropping  of  \  before  ^  in  the  MSS  followed 
by  modem  editors  like  Westcott-Hort  and  Weiss 
[Cheyne  in  his  art.  *  Beelzebul '  in  the  Encyc.  BibL 
finds  '  this  scepticism  as  to  \  in  /SeeX  paradoxical,' 
*the  word  /Sce^e^ovX  inexplicable  and  hardly  pro- 
nounceable,' and  urges  against  it  'the  famous 
passage  Mt  10^,  where  the  olKoScffir&rrjs  implies 
the  speaker's  consciousness  that  Vs.^  is  one  element 
in  the  title,'  but  his  objection  completely  misses 
the  mark.  The  dropping  of  the  X  is  merely  pho- 
netical ;  cf.  in  Josephus  /^e^VJeX  in  codd.  M  VK(J  for 
/3eX^(^5eic  {BJ  iii.  25),  Bd^tapos  for  BaXi^uipos  (c.  Apion. 
i.  124),  Ba^a<ftpdyns  for  Bap^i^p.  {Ant,  xiv.  330); 
'A/ieadS  in  Cod.  Q  of  Dn  1"  [Theod.]  for  'AfuXadd; 
<  Philadephia '  in  the  Syriac  Version  of  EuseU's 
RE,  etc.*  More  difficult  is  the  change  of  /3  into  X 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  supposing  the  common  ex- 
planation to  be  correct,  that  the  name  comes  from 
2  K  P.  It  has  been  explained  as  an  intentional 
cacophonic  corruption  (  =  'god  of  the  dung')  or  a 
dialectical  or  phonetic  variation  (cf.  Beliar  for 
Belial  or  Bab  el-Mande/  for  Manded).  The  spelling 
with  b  was  retained  in  the  NT  Irv  Luther,  though 
his  Greek  text  had  X,  and  by  R V  in  text ;  it  was 
introduced  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate,  see  the  Index 
of  Wordsworth-White,  where  15  Latin  spellings  of 
the  name  are  given,  and  cf.  Jerome's  remai-k  in 
05  66,  11 :  *  in  fine  ergo  nominis  b  litera  legenda 
est,  non  1 ;  musca  enim  zebiib  vocatur.'  X  is  even 
found  in  Cod.  243  of  the  text  of  Symmachus  in 
2  K  P ;  but  see  the  Syriac  Hexapla  in  v.^,  and 
note,  what  has  generally  been  overlooked,  that 
the  Septuagint  took  sut  not  snt  Vys  for  the  name 
of  the  god  of  Ekron  :  irtirrrijffat  iv  rj  BdaX  {dative) 
"Mwap  {accusative)  dcbv  *AKK€Lp(i>p ;  likewise  Jos. :  wpds 
T7j¥  'AKKapdv  0€h¥  Mviov,  TouTO  yb.p  ^y  tvofui,  T(f  deep. 

On  the  fly  in  worship  and  legend  see  Plin.  HN 
X.  28.  75 ;  rausan.  Descr,  Gr,  V.  xiv.  1 ;  iElian, 
Nat,  Anim,  v.  17,  xi.  8 ;  Usener,  Gottcmamen, 
p.  260.  There  were  JeA^dsh  legends  about  flies, 
such  as  that  there  were  none  in  the  temple  {A  both 

*  The  beat  analogy  is  the  8>t.  name  }*Cry3-i3,  *  son  of  the  Bel 
of  heaven,'  explaiwMl  by  Barheb.  as  *  he  \%ith  four  names.' 
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V.  8) ;  Elislia  was  rwognizeii  as  a  prophet  Ijy  tlie 
Woman  of  Sliuncm,  because  no  fly  crcjit  over  hia 
place  at  tlie  table  {BcmkA.  10£) ;  on  the  ijtfcr 
ha-ra'  as  a  fly  see  Berakli.  61a,  Tmr.  Jar.  on  Ec 
10'),  The  supiioKition  that  the  name  corrcspnndH 
to  Aramaic  «tam'?ja  =  'eneiny'  in  not  very  Ukely, 
nor  tliL-  other  that  it  i»  the  Baal  of  the  heavenly 
mannion  who  became  the  Baal  of  the  nether  world 
{JAS.  1878,  pp.  22tk22l).  Later  Jews  identified 
BaRl-2eiiiA  with  ^eaX-btrith,  and  told  tliAt  some 
yould  carry  an  image  of  him  (in  the  shape  of  a  fly} 
in  their  pocketn,  producing  it  and  kisHinc  it  from 
time  to  time  [Shab.  83£.  636).  Procopma  sUtes 
(iir/2Kl)_!  xXij*  ?<m /uiSiTf  ^£  ii.  EiloijSiD!  ^»  dpxS  r^t 
BiiayyiXir^T  llfowapatittv^t  in  ruw  ^IXwdi  rapariBtrai, 
1^1  Saiiuiir  ^K,  oC^u  Xeyiiunn-  ftaWai  Si  yvrti  iraXoid 
Tii.  flf  ietoTolvrar.  Zalin  (on  Mt  12**)  lays  stress 
an  the  fact  that  the  article  is  miatiing  before 
*pxoM-i  Tir  3aiMi>"Ji'  {'n  prince  of  the  devils,  not 
the  iirince')!  but  tEie  dollnite  article  is  found  in 
Marie  and  Luke,  and  in  Mt  9**  (if  this  verse  be 
not  a  later  addition)  where  several  Latin  docu- 
niontH  liave  the  name. 

How  Hcanty  ts  our  knowledge  of  NT  times,  when 
nch  a  name,  wliich  appears  ^aite  pojmlar  in  tlie 
NT,  deiies  as  yet  nil  explanation,  and  is  not  found 
wiywhere  else  1  Origen  on  John  xix.  (p.  315,  ed. 
I'rennehen)  remarks;  rirrm  ^ip  rtpl  Su^Avuk  n 
puitaB^ixeLavf  Jtal  ToD  ipxorrat  airCir,  i  dra/ia  BhX- 
ff/UfH/X*  raCr-a  St   oti  rdm  ti  /k  rati  litpaudnHt  Mirai 

LrrtniTi'HE.— In  addition  te  worlu  dtnt  obme,  ue  A.  Loiiy, 


The  Idcik  ot  bentUng,  u  ipplled  In  the  natunJ  or  tn  ■  nieta< 
phorlcaJ  or  ■plritunl  ienie,  i>  npregaed  In  the  a«»lii  In-  tbi 
csiiituan  wan]*  ri»u, '  M  b»et  '{which  occun  hi  ihe  LIS  u 
Wbegefoi 

..r-tET^ 

.    .,  . ' anly-beEotlen.'  The ronunon wont ><»», 

null  lU  ilGrintlTe*,  it,  u  inurht  be  expected,  uied  •"  "™~ 
■Uliiial  br)|ttling  uid  lutunl  birth.    So  tuttaii, 
runrlh  (luniel  amy  ol  the  ._   .  .  .    _    . 

OBCun  111  IJ[  T"  or  the  u , 

''      '  r  ■  only  nn  *(cl.  ts"  J^nu'  dmiEhter,  mod  B>  the  dcnianli 

.„.i ..  .,. .  .|u^.  j„  j,^  ,j„^  j^  J. 


Riatkin  ot  ChrM  (o  Ood  U»  FUhe r. 


koy);  uid  »i»i|T«  in  the  krk 

C>uioii|r  thUM  that  >n  bom  ol  WDm«i->  In  HUthew  iixt 
Lakx  Dpin,  n  >i»iini  and  n  ymiiu—r  tn  lued  to  dcwhbc  Iha 
nilnculuin  inception  oC  our  Lorl  In  the  womb  o[  the  Mnria 
Hirj-;  UtI'JO  hM  'th«t  which  t«  roneclved  In  her  {AVm  -6c- 
rotti'n ')  ia  ol  the  Hide  Ohoet,'  and  Lk  in  ■  thai  which  shall  be 
bom  ol  thee  (BVm '  IslieBOtten ')  ehall  be  called  Che  aan  of  God." 
In  bolh  cwei  obvlouity  the  ciprealon  will  bear  Ihe  rendering 
wliidh  ja  heKoHen ■  or  'which  la  conceived.'  aocording  to  the 
Onllnaf)  auiiae  In  which  the  verb  la  known  to  occur. 

The  Mussianio  and  the  spiritual  nses  of  the 
Wnrdfi  for  begettinji  are  those  which  alone  call  for 
remark  in  wnnexiun  with  the  Gosiiels  and  the  NT 
)p.-nerally.  In  the  Gosi>cls,  and  there  particularly 
tt  the  Uospcl  of  John,  we  find  them  applied  ■- 


belie' 


era  who,  reeeivinj;  Christ  by  faith,  i 
I  of  the  new  iirinciple  of  life  tiin«  imju 


V  [iriaciple  of  life  thn«  imjurted  to 
tliein,  burn  again,  become  children  of  God.  Tliia 
Inttur  thought  is  suggested  in  the  Gospels,  and 
dwelt  ui>on  at  length  in  the  Kpistles. 

Wu  may  regard  as  the  locus  datm^iu  of  the 
theolo};icol  or  spiritual  aiiplication  of  the  idea  of 
begettmi;,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Gospels,  the  well- 
known  [lawmge  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
GoBjiel :  '  Xu  man  hath  seen  Uoil  at  any  time ;  the 
only -begot  ten  Son  (i  iii«,aytiii,t  vU^)'  who  is  in  the 
UiHoiii  of  the  father,  he  hath  declared  him '  (Jn  1"). 
Here  the  a-«  of  the  term  >ioro7[Ti)f  inlhisconnesiou 
at  oiLci;  riuses  the  question  as  to  the  precise  sense 
iu  which  it  is  applied  to  Christ,  whether  it  refers 
t«  His  beinK  by  Divine  nature  and  essence  ^n  of 
Uod,  or  merely  to  Ills  manifestation  in  time  as 
*  WII  read  utnyan  Itii,  loUowiii  nfBC'U 
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Messiali,  as  one  «ppcia11;y  chosen  to  reveal  to  man- 
kind the  will  of  the  invisible  God.  A  little  study 
of  the  history  of  the  tenn  'only-begotten'  shows 
that  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Gospels,  but 
is  rather  a  familiar  Messianic  term,  which  depends, 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thoughts  denoted 
and  connoted  by  it,  upon  what,  we  may  gather 
from  other  sources,  was  the  national  belief  as  to 
God's  self- revelation  in  the  history  of  grace.  We 
are  rcniinded,  for  inatAnce,  that  Israel  (Ex  4",  Hos 
l"")i  the  kings  of  Israel  (I  Ch  28'),  and  the  Messiali 
(P8  2'|,  of  wliom  the  latter  were  types,  were  suc- 
cessively  called  sons  of  God,  or  God's  tlrstbom. 
Again,  St.  Paul  (in  Ac  13**)  and  the  Epistle  to  tho 
Hebrews  (1'  5")  quote  Ps  2'  as  a  Messianic  pro- 
phecy which  had  been  fnlGlled  in  the  mission  of 
Jesns;  'Thon  art  my  Son;  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee  '  {aiiiupor  iryirmisi  at). 

In  view  of  this  Messtonic,  spiritual  application  of 
the  idea  referred  to,  tho  words  of  Ps  2'  have  been 
Bupposed  to  allude  to  flomc  typical  king  like  David 
or  bolomon,  and  the  expression,  '  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,'  to  denote  an  act 
performed  by  God  on  the  person  addressed,  as  by- 
constituting  him  king.  He  had  moulded  hie  lite 
afresh  and  set  him  in  a  special  relation  to  Himself. 
Applied  to  Christ,  this  might  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring to  such  an  event  as  the  Beaurreclion, 
with  reference  to  which  St.  Paul  says  in  Ro  1* 
that  by  it  God  '  declared  him  to  l>e  the  Son  of  God 
with  power.'  This  might  be  accepted  as  a  fairly 
adequate  account  of  the  Iklessiauic  ideas  held  by 
the  early  disciples,  and  of  the  interpretation  which 
they  were  likely  to  put  tipon  the  passage  in  the 
Second  Psalm,  when  ttiey  studied  it,  as  St.  Paul  did, 
by  the  light  of  the  Beaurrection  of  Jesus.  They 
must  have  been  largely  influenced  by  Iraditioniu 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Messiali,  and  would 
therefore  int«rpTet  the  words,  '  ThiH  dnjr  hBve  I 
begotten  thee,'  as  referring  not  to  any  event  in  a 
past  eternity  or  to  any  period  prior  to  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  Goil,  but  to  some  definite 
point  in  tho  history  of  His  manifestation  to  the 
world,  od,  tor  example,  to  the  period  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Baptism,  when  the  voice  from 
heaven  declared  Him  to  be  God's  Beloved  Son,  or, 
as  St.  Paul  appears  to  teach  in  bis  discoarae  in 
Acts  (13")  and  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to 
the  period  of  the  Resnrrectior 


and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  does  not  ade- 
quately explain  the  language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
--  the  anlhor's  allusions  to  the  pre-eiiatence  of 


1  such  a  woyof  the  nature  and  missionof  the  Logon 
or  the  Son  ot  God  as  plainly  to  assume  the  eternal 
pre-exiatence  of  that  Logos  or  Son.  When  John, 
speaking  for  himself,  says  in  the  Prologue  (1"|, 
'The  Word  was  mode  llesh,  and  dwelt  among  ns, 
and  we  beheld  his  gloiy,  the  glory  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  the  subject  of  the  sentonca 
is  He  of  whom  he  has  just  spoken  ojt  having  been 
in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  as  having  been 
God's  agent  In  tlie  work  of  Creation.  Again,  in 
v." '  No  man  bath  seen  God  at  any  time :  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
be  hath  declared  him,'  the  expression  '  which  is 
in  the  boBum  of  the  Fatlier'  is  apparently  meant 
fur  a  further  explanation  or  definition  of  the  ex- 
pression '  only -begotten  Son,' the  present  jwrtieiple 
i  Sir  signifying,  as  Alford  puts  it,  '  ttttntiat  tnuK 
without  any  particular  regard  to  time,'  while  the 
peculiar  eunstniction  th  ric  utiXiriw,  literally  '  into ' 
not '  in ' '  the  bosom '  (as  might  have  been  exjiected 
— ir  Tf  tiAiiit),  is,  as  that  commentator  again  iwints 
out,  '  a  pregnant  construction,  involving  the  b^et- 
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ting  of  the  Son  and  His  being  the  \6y<n  of  the 
Father, — His  proceeding  forth  from  God.'  '  It  is  a 
similar  expression  on  the  side  of  His  Unity  with 
the  Father  to  clfil  vapk  rod  Otov  on  the  side  of  His 
manifestation  to  men.'  The  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage is  that  Christ,  who  is  by  nature  the  Son  of 
God,  begotten  before  all  worlds,  is  He  who  alone 
could  and  did  declare  the  nature  and  the  will  of 
that  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  coula^  have 
known  apart  from  such  a  revelation.  Here  it  is 
evident  tliat  the  begetting  referred  to  by  the  use 
of  the  word  *  only -begotten '  (Moroycinjj)  is  different 
from  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Second  Psalm. 

Again,  in  His  discourse  to  Nicodemus,  Jesus 
Himself  alludes  clearly  to  His  pre-existence  and 
essential  Sonship  when  He  says  that  God  'gave 
his  only- begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life' ; 
and  in  the  next  sentence  it  is  added,  'For  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world'  (Jn  S'**").  There  the  words  *gave*  and 
'  ftent '  imply  pre-existence  on  the  part  oi  the  Son. 
Similar  references  occur  elsewhere  in  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for 
example,  that  of  Jn  6^  '  Not  that  any  man  hath 
seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God  (lit.  *  from 
God,'  Topd  rod  Ocov),  he  hath  seen  the  Father,'  with 
which  cf.  v.*  *  I  came  down  from  heaven,'  and  v.** 
'  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend 
up  where  he  was  before  ? '  passages  which,  as  H. 
Holtzmann  points  out,  '  connect  the  historic  with 
the  preter-historic  being  of  the  pre-existent  Logos 
— the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  theological,  not 
the  Messianic  sense.' 

A  comparison  of  these  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  Ps  27  shows  that  the  thought  of  *  be- 

fettmg,'  as  it  affects  the  relations  between  the 
ather  and  the  Son,  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
Bomer  notes  even  in  the  Synoptic  Grospels  three 
senses  in  which  it  is  applied  —  the  physical,  the 
ethical,  and  the  official.  If  we  extend  our  view 
so  as  to  include  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  similar  divi- 
sion suggests  itself :  the  theological,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  metaphysi(»J ;  the  official  or 
Messianic;  and  the  ethical  or  spiritual.  Jesus 
as  Logos  is  Son  of  God  by  nature.  Essential  Son- 
ship,  eternal  generation,  is  predicated  of  Him. 
Then,  in  a  special  official  sense,  His  setting  apart 
to  the  Messianic  office  is,  according  to  a  familiar 
Scripture  figure  (cf.  Ps  27),  regarded  as  *  a  bat- 
ting,' that  is,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  vocation 
or  a  new  order  of  things.  This  notion  of  beget- 
ting is  practically  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
•Messiali'  or  'Christ'  itself,  and  by  what  Jesus 
Himself  says,  according  to  Jn  10*,  *  Say  ye  of  him, 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the 
world.  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God?*  Lastly,  the  thought  of  begetting 
is  applied  in  the  sense  of  a  Divine  communication 
of  life,  as  when  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  and 
abode  upon  Christ.  Thus  when  the  Baptist  saw 
the  sign,  the  dove  from  heaven  alighting  upon 
Jesus,  he  tells  us, '  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that 
this  is  the  Son  of  God '  ( Jn  1»*).  This  third  aspect 
is  important  as  illustrating  the  point  of  connexion 
between  the  Sonship  of  Christ  and  that  of  believers, 
the  Divine  Sonship  based  on  a  generation,  that 
is,  a  Divine  communication  of  life.  Each  of  these 
aspects  has  its  own  significance. 

1.  The  theologiceU  is  associated  with  the  apologetic 
aim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  was  an  important 
part  of  the  object  of  the  Evangelist  to  enaole  the 
Church  to  rid  herself  of  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
chievous speculations  of  the  time,  of  a  humani- 
tarian Ebionism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Gnosticism 
on  the  other.  That  Jesus  is  God  from  the  begin- 
ning,— eternally  God, — was  his  answer  to  those 
who  would  detract  from  the  Divine  dignity  of 


Jesus.  Again,  by  his  doctrine  of  Sonship,  the 
application  of  the  thought  of  generation  to  the 
relation  of  God  the  Father  to  Christ  the  Son,  St. 
John  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  expression 
'Logos,'  which  represented  a  well-known  philo- 
sophical conception  long  current  in  the  East  and 
among  the  later  Platonists  and  Stoics,  while  the 
specuuitions  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  School 
had  brought  it  into  still  greater  prominence. 
According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Chnst  as  Logos 
is  the  Revealer  of  the  Father,  not  as  Philo  and 
others  imagined,  as  being  an  *  emanation,'  an  out- 
flow from  the  Inaccessible  Deity,  a  shadowy 
existence  to  be  described  onl]^  by  analogies  and 
metaphors,  or  by  mere  negations,  but  as  being 
the  Son  of  God,  who  shared  the  Divine  nature 
and  glory.  One  who  came  at  the  Father's  bidding 
to  do  the  Father's  will.  What  that  mysterious 
'  begetting '  meant,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Son  of 
Grod  was  Son  of  Grod,  John  did  not  attempt  to 
explain.  To  him  it  was  a  Divine  mystery  which 
none  could  penetrate.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  forth  His  Son, 
sharer  of  His  Divine  nature,  for  that  world's  sal- 
vation. Thus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St. 
John,  Jesus  *  is  fjLwoyeirfii,  the  Gnly  -  begotten,  as 
Logos ;  He  appears  as  fMyoycirfis  tnrough  the  In- 
carnation '  (Beyschlag). 

2«  Again,  in  all  four  Gospels  the  idea  of  beget- 
ting is  applied  in  an  official  or  Messianic  sense  in 
connexion  with  ChrisPs  actual  appearing  among 
men  and  with  His  redeinptive  mission.  The  three 
Synoptists  record  the  Divine  proclamation  with 
which,  at  the  Baptism,  the  first  stage  of  Christ's 
ministry  was  solemnly  inaugurated :  *  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased '  (Mt  3"  ||). 
The  same  Evangelists  testify  to  the  events  of  the 
Transfiguration,  when  again  the  voice  from  heaven 
addressed  the  disciples  in  similar  language,  as  if  to 
inaugurate  the  final  stage  of  Christ's  ministry 
(Mt  17^  II).  In  the  latter  case  the  addition  of  the 
words  'hear  ye  him'  to  the  original  form  of  the 
Divine  testimony  would  naturally  suggest  to  per- 
sons familiar,  as  the  disciples  prooably  were,  with 
the  current  Messianic  interpretation  of  Ps  2^,  the 
thought  of  the  Divine  decree  there  spoken  of, 
which  constituted  the  subject  of  tlie  prophecy 
King  of  God's  people,  having  a  Divine  right  to 
their  loyalty  and  obedience.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
this  official  aspect  of  the  idea  of  begetting  in  con- 
nexion with  Christ  is  expressed  in  those  passages 
in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  One  sent  of 
God,  and  by  that  mission  brought  into  a  new  rela- 
tion to  Gk)d  and  to  mankind.  That  'sanctifica- 
tion '  and  that  'sending'  of  which  He  speaks  (10^) 
correspond  to  the  begetting  referred  to  by  the 
Psalmist,  though  in  this  case  they  point  to  the 
Incarnation,  and  not,  as  in  Ro  1^,  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion. In  illustration  of  this  we  may  compare  with 
the  passages  already  quoted  in  another  connexion 
( Jn  3"  6^'  ^  **)  such  utterances  as  these :  *  I  pro- 
ceeded and  came  forth  from  God  ;  neither  came  I 
of  myself,  but  he  sent  me '  (8**) ;  '  Ye  have  believed 
that  I  came  out  from  God  ...  I  came  forth  from 
the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world '  (18^*  **). 
'  Sending  forth '  and '  coming  forth '  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  have  \iden  favourite 
expressions  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  with  whicii  to 
describe  His  Messianic  commission,  and  that  act 
of  Divine  grace  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  genesis 
of  the  New  Dispensation — the  reign  of  *  grace  and 
truth '  inaugurated  bjr  Christ  as  Messiah ;  as  St. 
John  himself  laid  special  stress  upon  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos  as  an  event  which  meant  the 
manifestation  of  that  'life'  (1^)  which  'was  the 
light  of  men.'  The  thought  is  the  same.  The 
idea — coming  from  heaven,  being  sent  of  God — is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  '  became  flesh.' 
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In  this  Messianic  sense,  then,  the  thought  of  *  beget- 
ting '  may  fitl^r  apply  to  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
manifestation  in  histor^r. 

3.  The  third  aspect  is  the  spiritital  or  ethical. 
In  Christ,  as  the  Only-begotten,  the  proofs  of  the 
Divine  Sonship  are  found  in  His  absolute  sinless- 
ness  (Jn  8^),  in  that  He  did  alway  those  things 
-^'hich  pleased  Grod  (8®);  that  there  was  perfect  har- 
mony between  Christ  and  the  Father  in  all  things, 
in  willing  and  in  working,  and  in  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  habitually  conscious  of  the  Father's  presence, 
80  that  during  the  season  of  His  sorest  trial,  when 
He  was  deserted  by  His  disciples.  He  was  'not 
alone,  for  the  Father  was  with  him  *  ( Jn  IG**).  This 
aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  idea  of  'begetting,'  being  the 
point  at  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sonship  of  be- 
lievers is  linked  on  to  that  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
Himself.  It  is  in  this  connexion  that  St.  John 
introduces  at  once  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the 
Word  made  flesh,  and  that  of  the  regeneration  of 
believers.  The  two  thoughts  are  indeed,  in  the 
Prologue  and  elsewhere,  so  closely  related  that  the 
one  almost  imperceptibly  shades  off  into  the  other. 
Thus  (1'2)  we  read,  *  As  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God ' ; 
(v.")  'which  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
Grod.'  At  this  point  the  Evangelist  proceeds  at 
once  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Logos.  As  has  been  remarked,  'the 
subject  of  the  fiopcy€irfis  is  introduced  only  after  we 
have  learned  what  is  involved  in  the  thought  of 
believers  becoming  children  of  God.'  The  same 
idea  of  the  relation  between  the  Divine  descent 
of  Christ,  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
the  sonship  of  believers,  is  noted  and  emphasized 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (in  which  the  teach- 
ing of  John's  Gospel  on  this  subject  is  worked  out 
in  greater  detail),  as  when  we  read,  '  If  ye  know 
that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of  him '  (1  Jn  2^) ;  and 
again, '  w  hosoever  is  bom  of  Grod  doth  not  commit 
sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him  :  and  he  cannot 
sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God '  (S*).  The  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  His  Divine  setting  apart 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Father's  will,  the 
absolute  oneness  of  Father  and  Son  in  respect  of 
will  and  of  work,  and  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
miraculous  entrance  into  the  world,  being  con- 
ceiveil  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are, 
throughout  the  Gospel  of  John,  treat€Ki  as  ana- 
logues of  the  regeneration  which  must  be  wrought 
out  in  the  heart  and  life  of  all  who  would  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Ck)d.  Thus  those  expressions 
which,  in  the  case  of  Christ  as  the  Incarnate  Word, 
or  in  the  case  of  believers  who  share  the  life  and 
the  grace  of  Christ,  speak  of  a  Divine  begetting, 
of  a  birth  from  above,  of  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit,  'denote  a  new  commencement  of  the  i>er- 
sonal  life,  traceable  back  to  a  (creative)  operation 
of  God.' 

LmauTmit.— Cremer,  Bib.-Th*ol.  Lexitony  f.iT.;  H.  Holtx- 
mann.  Ij^hrbiurh  der  Seutfst,  Theoloaie,  i.  p.  436;  commenUrie* 
of  AHonl.  Meyer,  etc. ;  BevwhUfir.  A'T  Tkeol,  i  pn.  68ff.,  212,  iL 
p.  46 :  Pomer,  DrveloprntMl  t^f  tMs  Doctrine  <^tke  Permm  of 
Christ,  Div.  1.  vol.  L  p.  &3ff. ;  Reus,  Christian  Theclogy  in  the 
AiM>ftolie  AQf.Lp.  16S,  iL  p.  41611.;  DeliUsch,  Commentary  on 
the  /Voiiiw,  ad  loe,  H.  H.  CURRIE. 

BEGGAR. — Though  beggars  are  seldom  spoken 
of  in  the  Gospel  narratives  (Mt  20**"**;  ct.  Mk 
li>*^,  Lk  18»-«.  Jn  ^-^^  and  Lk  W*-^  parable  of 
Kich  Man  and  Lazarus),  they  undoubtedly  formed 
a  considerable  class  in  the  Gospel  age.*    This  is 

*  As  equivalents  for  *beg:.*  *  beggar'  of  EV.  we  AxkI  two  mdi- 
callv  different  words  in  the  text  of  the  Gospels— on  the  one 
haDd,  tbe  verbs  T^M«.ru*  (Mk  10«,  Lk  1S»X  •'«'ru.  (Lk  1«SX  »oA 


evident  both  from  the  references  to  almsgiving  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  from  the  mention 
of  beggars  in  connexion  with  places  of  a  public 
character:  the  entrance  to  Jericho  (Mt  2(P  and 
parallels),  a  city  through  which  so  many  pilgrims 
went  at  festival  seasons,  the  neighbourhood  of  rich 
men's  houses  (Lk  16^),  and  the  gates  of  the  temple 
(Ac  32). 

The  prevalence  of  the  beggar  class  was  due  to 
various  causes  besides  indolence — to  the  want  of 
any  system  of  poor  relief,  to  the  ignorance  of 
proper  medical  remedies  for  common  diseases  like 
ophthalmia,  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  Pales- 
tine under  the  Romans  owing  to  cruel  and  excessive 
taxation.  (For  the  last,  see  Hausrath,  History 
of  NT  Times,  vol.  i.  188  [Eng.  tr.,  WillUms  & 
Norgate]).  Edersheim  thinks  that  tiie  beggar's 
app^  for  alms  may  have  been  enforced  by  some 
such  cry  as  '  Gain  merit  by  me,'  '  O  tender-hearted, 
by  me  gain  merit,  to  thine  own  benefit '  {Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus,  vol.  ii.  178).  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  no  beggar  is  recorded  to  have  en- 
forced his  appeal  to  Cnrist  by  any  reference  to  the 
merit  to  be  gained  by  a  favourable  response  to  his 
appeal  (though  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  appeal  of  a  blind  beggar  to 
one  who  had  power  to  restore  his  sight  would 
naturally  differ  from  his  attitude  to  tnose  from 
whom  he  merely  sought  an  alms).  It  is  also 
observable  that  the  begging  'saint'  of  Moham- 
medan countries  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels. 

The  remark  of  the  unjust  steward  in  tne  parable 
(Lk  16') — 'To  beg  I  am  ashamed' — favours  tlie 
conclusion  that  begging,  under  any  circumstances, 
was  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  mode  of  existence, 
and,  in  the  ease  of  the  indolent,  was  condemned  as 
strongly  by  public  opinion  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Jesus  tne  son  of  Sirach  (Sir  40*'*'). 

LrrsRATURB.— The  standard  Lives  of  (Thrist ;  O.  M.  Mackie's 
Bible  Manneri  and  CuMoms;  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia^  «.r. ; 
ct  Da>''8  Social  L\f€  C(f  the  Hebrews, 

MoRisoN  Bryce. 
BELIEF. — Belief  is  the  mental  action,  condition, 
or  habit  of  trusting  in  or  confiding  in  a  person  or 
a  thing.  Trust,  confidence,  reliance,  dependence, 
faith  are  from  this  point  of  view  asj^ts  of  belief. 
More  narrowly  considered,  belief  is  the  mental 
acceptance  of  a  proposition,  statement,  or  fact  on 
the  testimony  ot  another,  or  on  the  ground  of 
authority.  I'he  fact  may  be  beyond  our  observa- 
tion, or  the  statement  beyond  our  powers  of  verifi- 
cation, 3*et  we  may  believe  that  Britain  is  an  island 
though  we  may  never  have  sailed  round  it,  and  we 
may  lielieve  in  the  law  of  gravitation  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  follow  the  reasoning  which 
proves  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  all  the  phases 

or  aspects  of  belief,  or  to  trace  the  history  of 

opinion  on  the  (question.      It  is   an   interesting 

chapter  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  it 

is   of   the    highest    ]mi>ortance   in    its   practical 

reference.    But  we  may  only  indicate  the  main 

outline  of  it  in  both  respects.    The  contributions 

towards  the  right  understanding  of  the  province 

'•  and  character  of  belief  in  more  recent  years  have 

'  been   of   great   value.      Recent   psychology    has 

i  become  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity 

!  of  the  problem,  and  in  tbe  hands  of  such  writers 

^  as  Bain,  James,  Stout,  Baldwin,  and  others  it  has 

'  received  a  treatment  which  may  be  described  as 

•  adequate.    Nor  should  we  omit  the  name  of  Dr. 

'  James  Ward,  whose  work  in  this  relation  is  of  the 

highest  merit.    These  have  endeavoured  to  mark 

the  DOOD  9f»nA^  (Jn  gs  Re\ised  Text);  on  tbe  other,  the  adj. 
TTartW  (Lk  169-  s^  In  tbe  former  esse  tbe  root  idea  is  that  of 
asking  («'''n»X  ^<1u>e  m^t  suggests  the  cringing  or  croocfaing 
(rrairrw)  of  a  beggar.  But  ^nvzir  is  the  ordinary  NT  word  for 
.  'poor/ whether  in  tbe senKO(iiec47OltU0)orhiiiBble(Mt 5^ 
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off  the  field  of  belief,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
otlier  mental  states.  Is  it  active  or  passive  ?  Is  it 
a  state  of  mind  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
feeling  ?  or  is  it  a  state  of  mind  which  belongs  to  in- 
telligence ?  or  is  it  something  which  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  action  ?  and  is  it  a  result  of  the  *  will  to  be- 
lieve *  ?  Weighty  names  may  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  each  of  these  views.  But  before  the  question  is 
asked  to  what  sphere  of  human  nature  belief  is  to 
be  assigned,  there  is  a  previous  question  to  be 
settled.  Are  we  to  give  the  name  of  belief  to 
ever}''  mental  state  vrliich  relates  to  an  object? 
Is  every  state  of  consciousness  which  arises  in 
response  to  a  stimulus  and  in  relation  to  an  object 
to  DC  described  as  a  state  of  belief?  Can  we  say 
wo  believe  in  onr  sensations  as  we  say  we  believe 
in  our  reasoned  conclusions?  The  state  of  the 
question  may  be  set  forth  most  vividly  in  two 
cliaracteristic  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  belief. 
Hume  says:  'A  belief  may  be  most  accurately 
described  as  a  lively  idea  related  to  or  associated 
with  a  present  impression.'  Professor  Stout  says : 
*  All  belief  involves  objective  control  of  subjective 
activity'  (Manital  of  Psychology,  ii.  644). 

According  to  Hume,  'an  opinion  or  belief  is 
nothing  but  an  idea  that  is  different  from  a 
fiction,  not  in  the  nature  or  in  the  order  of  its 

i)arts,  but  in  the  manner  of  its  being  conceived. 
ivLt  when  I  would  explain  this  manner,  I  scarce 
find  any  word  that  fully  answers  the  case,  but  am 
ol)liged  to  have  recourse  to  every  one's  feeling,  in 
order  to  ^ve  him  a  perfect  notion  of  this  operation 
of  the  mind.  An  idea  assented  to  feels  different 
from  a  fictitious  idea  that  the  fancy  presents  to 
us  ;  and  this  feeling  I  endeavour  to  explain  by 
calling  it  a  sujKirior  force,  or  vivacity,  or  solidity 
or  tirmness,  or  steadiness'  (Hume's  Works,  i.  397  f., 
Green's  ed.).  The  description  of  belief  given  by 
Hume  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  that 
'objective  control  of  subjective  activity*  which, 
according  to  Professor  Stout,  is  the  mark  of  all 
belief.  A  closer  examination  of  Hume's  state- 
ment enables  us  to  see  that  the  superior  force  or 
vivacity  of  a  belief  is  due  not  merely  to  the 
manner  of  conceiving  it,  but  to  a  certain  coercive- 
ncss  which  fact  has  and  which  a  fancy  has  not. 
The  feeling  of  belief  is  not  a  ^p*atuitous  addition 
made  by  the  mind  to  the  experience,  it  is  dictated 
by  the  fact  itself. 

Without  entering  into  the  discussion  in  any 
detail,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purnose  to 
say  that  all  belief  in  the  first  place  is  teleolo^cal, 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  make  itself 
at  home  in  the  world  in  which  it  has  to  live.  This 
general  descrintion  includes  the  naive  uncritical 
belief  of  the  child,  and  the  reasoned  critical  belief 
of  the  mature  man.  In  its  simplicity  it  is  a  pos- 
tulate. It  may  be  almost  called  an  instinct,  an 
expectation  that  the  world  will  afford  to  man  a 
place  in  which  to  live  and  grow  and  work.  Be  the 
origin  and  character  of  instinct  what  they  may,  be 
they  due  to  original  endowment  or  to  the  accumu- 
lated and  transmitted  inheritance  of  the  race,  vet 
the  instincts  are  there,  and  are  of  a  kind  to  enable 
life  to  act  before  individual  experience  has  had 
time  to  work.  Our  organic  nature  is  related  to  its 
environment,  and  it  postulates  an  environment 
with  which  it  can  interact.  Thus  all  our  organic 
instincts  which  find  expression  in  appropriate  acts, 
such  as  sucking,  eating,  moving  our  limbs  in  re- 
sponse to  a  stimulus,  and  so  on,  are  called  into 
action  on  the  presentation  of  tlieir  appropriate 
objects.  Action  begets  belief,  and  belief^  is  a^n 
the  mental  situation  which  leads  to  further  action. 
At  the  outset  belief  is  dominated  by  our  practical 
needs.  In  truth,  the  new  school  of  Humanism 
holds  that  all  activities  whatsoever  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  practical  needs  of  man,  and  by 


the  emphasis  it  has  laid  on  this  aspect  it  has 
called  attention  to  a  factor  of  human  experience 
which  has  been  too  much  neglected.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  belief  is  to  be 
explained,  in  the  first  place  at  all  events,  from  its 
function  in  relation  to  the  practical  needs  of  man. 
And  all  through  the  experience  of  man,  belief  is 
an  expression  of  human  need,  and  is  the  demand 
which  a  living  creature  makes  on  the  Universe  for 
a  place  to  live  in,  to  grow  in,  and  to  furnish  itself 
with  what  shall  satisfy  its  need.  Thus  the  initial 
postulate  of  belief  is  that  it  is  in  a  world  in  which 
it  may  make  itself  at  home,  and  the  final  demand 
of  belief  in  developed  humanity  is  that  it  shall 
find  itself  in  a  rational,  intelligible  world,  in  which 
its  ideals  of  unity,  intelligibility,  beauty,  and 
worth  may  and  will  find  their  realization. 

Our  beliefs,  then,  in  their  generality  are  our 
postulates.  They  set  forth  our  expectations,  our 
desires,  our  wishes.  They  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  our  needs  are  related  to  reality,  and  that 
reality  has  a  way  of  satisfying  our  needs.  In  all 
belief  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  risk.  We  may 
mistake  our  real  needs,  and  we  may  make  mistakes 
as  to  the  nature  of  reality.  But  the  postulate  is 
there  notwithstanding.  In  fact,  to  beUeve  that  a 
thing  exists  is  to  act  as  if  it  existed.  To  believe 
that  the  properties  of  a  thing  are  so  and  so,  is  to  act 
on  that  supposition.  Thus,  apart  from  any  theory, 
we  all  postulate  a  kind  of  uniformity  of  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  all  axioms  are  pos- 
tulates. They  are  unavoidable  assumptions. 
Students  of  science  are  familiar  with  these.  We 
do  not  at  present  raise  the  question  whether  the 
universal  lormuke  of  science  are  more  than  i>08- 
tulates.  They  are  postulates,  and  are  demands 
which  our  nature  makes  on  the  Universe. 

Our  postulates,  however,  vwy  mislead ;  they  may 
be  unwarrantable,  and  not  unavoidable.  Along, 
therefore,  with  the  predisposition  to  believe  m 
the  reality  and  modes  of  being  of  the  objects  of 
experience,  there  goes  the  necessity  of  verification, 
criticism,  and  investigation.  For  i>ostulates  may 
be  too  readily  made.  Passing  needs  may  be  taken 
for  permanent,  and  beliefs  may  be  based  on  wrong 
impressions.  Subjective  hopes  or  fears  may  ob- 
jectify their  objects,  and  attribute  reality  to 
objects  which  have  none.  Thus  we  have  beliefs 
which  are  irresistible  and  unavoidable.  They  are 
absolutely  based  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  are  the  assumptions  without  which 
experience  is  imjxjssible.  Students  of  Kant  wull 
readily  recognize  them.  They  lie  at  the  basis  of 
our  life  and  activity,  they  are  act«d  on  before  we 
are  conscious  of  them,  and  when  they  arise  into 
clear  connciousness  we  recognize  that  they  are 
unavoidable  and  inevitable.  In  like  manner  there 
are  other  principles  arising  out  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  external  world  which  strike  us  as  in- 
evitable and  unavoidable.  To  enumerate  these 
would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

Between  the  necessary  and  universal  beliefs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  practical  necessity  which 
coerces  our  beliefs  on  the  other  hand,  there  lies  a 
wide  field  of  beliefs,  the  validity  of  which  depends 
on  our  ability  to  sift,  examine,  and  criticise  them. 
The  process  of  sifting  and  criticism  is  coextensive 
with  experience.  Man  is  ever  sifting  his  beliefs, 
is  ever  criticising  them,  and  is,  more  or  less,  suc- 
cessfully active  in  the  endeavour  to  make  them 
correspond  with  reality  as  he  is  able  to  apprehend 
and  conceive  reality.  He  ventures  in  tne  belief 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  his  inward 
nature  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives ;  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  constancy  in  things,  that  the  quali- 
ties of  things  will  remain  constant.  He  makes  the 
venture,  and  the  venture  is  justified,  and  his  faith 
increases  as  his  expectation  is  verified.    Beginning 
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with  the  need  to  live  and  to  make  hiiiinelf  at  home 
in  the  world,  izoiiin  o[i  to  satiefj  iits  dominant  and 
controlling  nef!d  to  obtain  some  masterj  of  the 
world,  lie  reauhea  the  tune  when  he  porsnea  know- 
ledge for  ita  own  sake,  and,  in  a  disinterested 
manner,  seeks  to  obtain  a  consistent  and  conijdetc 
view  of  the  scheme  of  things.  So  tlie  Bcieni.'ea, 
the  philosophies,  the  poesies  of  the  world  arise, 
and  all  the  iiiaiiifold  works  of  the  liuman  spirit. 

Tlie  beliefs  of  man  can,  as  we  see,  be  looked  at  an 
movementii  of  the  human  spirit  arising  out  of  IiIh 
intercourse  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Our 
accDuntof  the  matt«r  would  be  moat  imperfect  were 
we  to  confine  our  attention  to  man  considered  only 
as  au  individual.  Belief  is  largely  a  social  product, 
The  working  beliefs  of  the  civilized  man  are 
larifely  due  to  inlieritance.  Without  enterini;  on 
the  mjsterioua  question  of  heredity,  and  witliont 
inquiry  into  the  amount  or  quality  of  onr  organic 
inheritance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  working  beliefs  arise  out  of  our  social 
environment,  and  out  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  society  around  us. 
The  langun};o  we  learn  to  fipeak  is  llie  rei^tration 
of  the  belies  of  those  who  made  and  mted  it;  it 
tells  the  meaning  which  men  found  in  the  world 
and  in  their  own  life.  It.  throbs  with  the  life  of 
b11  the  punt,  is  directive  of  the  life  of  tlio  present 
Bud  the  future.  We  learn  the  nieaninga  as  wo 
leam  to  speak,  and  the  meanings  of  tbose  who 
apeak  to  us  become  our  meanings.  Our  beliefs 
and  our  meaninKs  belong  tooetlier.  And  ere  wo 
know  it,  we  are  fumislied  witli  a  working  body  of 
beliefs  wliich  mainly  represent  the  experience  of 
our  ancestors.  As  we  speak  with  the  accent  of  the 
hmily  and  the  district,  aa  our  voices  repeat  the 
awing  and  cadence  of  the  sentence,  so  we  take 
over  also  the  beliefs  which  sway  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  we  live.  It  is  a  mixed  inheritance 
which  we  receive  and  actively  appropriate- 
Beliefs  unnifted,  ancriticir^d,  results  of  prejudice 
often,  often  of  superstition,  form  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance we  receive.  And  the  mind  assents  readily 
enough  to  the  strange  amalgam.  For  behind  the 
beliefs  are  tlie  trust  which  tlie  young  have  in  the 
old,  and  tlic  natural  homage  which  they  yield  to 

Tlie  persistence  of  beliefs  from  age  l«  age  is 
itself  a  proof  that  they  have  a  certain  correspond* 
ence  with  reality.  As  all  belief  is  a  venture  and  a 
risk,  failure  to  realize  an  expectation  is  a  question- 
ing of  its  validity,  and  gives  occasion  for  inquiry. 
Thns  belief  is  always  nnder  the  criticism  of 
reality,  and  the  stress  of  circnmstance  and  the 
etrain  of  living  compel  us  t«i  revise  our  beliefs  and 
strive  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  facts. 
It  is  a  process  that  never  ends ;  and  aa  experience 
widens  and  knowledge  grows,  the  circle  of  our 
beliefs  may  contract  in  one  direction  and  expand 
in  another.  Beliefs  may  take  the  rank  of  universal 
and  necessary  convictions,  or  they  may  bo  classed 
aa  merely  iirobable,  or  mav  sink  to  the  level  of 
bare  possibility.  Uur  postulates  may  pass  Into  the 
region  of  certainty,  or  may  have  to  Iw  abandoned 
W  mere  possibilities. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  liistorical  point  of 
view,  perliaps  the  most  striking  factor  in  tlic 
genesis  and  growth  of  belief  la  that  of  truH  in  it 
peraan.  Into  this  state  of  mind  many  elements 
enter.  The  earliest  manifestation  of  belief  among 
hnman  l>eings  is  that  which  we  call  Animism,  or 
the  belief  that  all  tiling  have  on  inward  life,  and 
have  their  own  nature  and  activity.  A  spirit 
dwells  in  all  objects,  whether  it  is  in  them  origin- 
ally, or  has  l>een  put  into  them  by  some  process  or 
KCt.  Crude  as  this  belief  is.  it  yet  has  in  it  the 
germs  of  growth,  and  by  refinement  of  its  temw 
Uid  bji  the  removoJ  of  its  grosaer  elementti  it  has 


become  the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  the  higher 
philosophy  of  to-day.  What  is  the  Hegelian  con- 
ception of  the  linal  correspondence  of  thought  and 
reality,  bnt  a  higher  fonn  of  the  original  belief  of 
man  that  the  world  around  liim,  and  the  objects 
with  which  he  came  into  contact,  had  a  thought 
and  meaning  in  them  akin  to  those  which  he  found 
in  himself;  It  were  an  easy  task  to  extend  this 
observation  to  other  philosophies,  but  space 
forbids. 

Animism  itself  was  a  form  of  belief  which  came 
to  higher  issues  in  the  social  intercourse  of  man 
with  man.  The  lielief  which  man  came  to  hold  as 
to  the  animistic  c1iaract«r  of  all  objects  whatsoever 
attained  to  vividness  and  certainty  when  applied 
to  his  fellow-men.  In  this  sphere  there  was  cer- 
tainty, for  was  there  not  the  interchange  of  in- 
fluence, of  feeling  and  thoncht,  between  himself 
and  his  fellows!  Mutual  help,  power  of  working 
together,  concerieil  action  with  friends  and  against 
enemies,  the  need  of  increased  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  of  life,  all  conspired  to  raise  belief  in 
one's  fellow-men  to  a  dominant  height.  Out  of 
this  social  co-operation  have  arisen  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  the  ptiilosophiea,  and  especially  the  in- 
stitutions of  civilized  life.  But  in  considering  the 
rise  and  growth  of  these  achievements  of  human 
life,  we  must  always  remember  that  tbey  are  the 
outcome  of  the  striving  of  conscious  beings-  Thia 
has  been  so  well  put  by  Professor  Villa  that  we 
quote  his  statement. 


. .  amtntrytontttOa  hIhmb 

botb  indivldn*!  wid  mdti  pngna*  dapend.  One— 
nsmei}-,  -  imlCatlan  "— la  >  coDiervBtire,  thi  Dtha^"inT(DtloD" 
— ta  k  progmiiva  [oroi.  The  loraiFr  comaponds  (0  Ualo^oal 
hemlitr,  snd  is  nspondtda  for  social  uid  individual  habits  aihl 
innincta ;  tba  lattar  cormpoodt  to  tlia  biologic*!  law  at  nria- 
tions,  and  flads  it*  liit;h«t  eipmilon  in  "nniiUi''  ^la 
natun]i>tic  and  pcalllTe  Khooll  of  tba  nlnctMlitfioenlaiT  wen 
Mo  much  Inclined  to  contidtr  •odul  devdraomt  u  a  pnrdr 
natunl  utd  unooiisciaua  anlutioD,  and  cmiUad  aooordln^  la 
1  ol  ooniw«r<nc 


B,  idoia,  and  ptiano 


. , . apaclat  by 

idw,  admliBbl;  developed  b;  Tiuit,  on  whidt 

indR  taifl  itudipflDt  socIsJ  l^ycholcwy,  biatraasfonned 
i  — hi^h  _«r.  rn,.^n.,t  vith  REuil  to  the  atolqtion  of 
ins  prewnted  In  tba  iiibt  of  a 

mKloui  avolDtion  like  that  at 

Jeflina.  Uwtfarc,  la  not  to  be  nndar- 
,  violation  ol  them - 


't  mind,  wblclt  Is 


geological  phen 

utooauaop^i.- — , — .- 

tite  law  ot  haredily,  but  al  Uif  iat«(riatiDg  (actor  ot  the  biter, 
eipmelvo  ot  nmcion,  hnpulie.  and  motion,  as  a  d;na<Blo 
force,  without  whlfh  eioluEion  iteelt  would  be  Impoolbla' 
{ConUinixirarn  Pigehohn,  by  Quldo  Villa,  Eng.  ti-  p.  ix). 

Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about  its 
revenges,  and  the  uniform  tradition  of  history 
as  to  the  influence  of  great  personalities  on  the 
race  is  being  justiGed  by  modem  Psychology.  In 
tbis  tradition  every  movement  of  advance  waa 
ascribed  to  great  men.  Advances  in  the  prac- 
tical control  of  nature,  the  making  of  tools,  the 
use  of  fire,  the  sowing  of  grain,  and  so  on,  aro 
in  the  tradition  of  tlie  race  ascribed  to  indi- 
vidual men.  More  particularly  is  tbis  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  founders  of  cities,  the  makers 
of  law?,  the  founders  or  the  reformers  of  religions, 
and  the  framers  of  institutions.  The  I9th  cent,  was 
celebrated  for  its  endeavours  to  disintegrate  great 
men,  to  minimize  their  inllaence,  and  to  trace 
great  historic  movements  to  a  process  and  not  to  m 

Cerson.  How  much  infinence  this  predilection  ha* 
od  on  historic  criticism  we  shall  not  here  inonire. 
But  in  the  light  of  modem  Psychology,  perhap^ 
Rotanlus,  Numa  Porapilius,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and 
many  others  may  be  looked  at  as  real  persons, 
benefactors  of  the  race,  whose  names  represent 
real  forces  in  the  development  of  humanity. 
Perhaps  modem  Psychology  may  help  men  to 
have  some  real  apprehension  of  Moses,  as  ancient 
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Psychology  hod  so  much  to  do  with  his  disintegra- 
tion. 

In  the  sphere  of  reli^ous  belief  we  have  clear 
and  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  weight  and 
influence  of  personality  in  the  shaping  ot  belief, 
and  in  the  advance  of  men  to  clearer  thought  and 

turer  embodiment  of  the  religious  ideals.  It  has 
een  through  the  striving,  the  toil,  the  agony  of 
great  men  tliat  the  ideals  of  religion  have  attained 
to  form  and  reality.  To  them  it  was  given  to  toil 
for  the  race,  and  the  vision  they  saw  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  they  won  became  the 
inheritance  of  other  men,  and  through  them  were 
conserved  for  the  good  of  the  race.  Nor  is  it  the 
fact  that  the  work  and  influence  of  great  person- 
alities on  other  persons  have  been  of  a  narrow  and 
cramping  kind.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  religious 
truth  we  possess  may  be  traoed  back  to  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  insight  of  great  men, 
just  as  every  great  discovery  of  science  is  associ- 
ated with  some  great  historic  name.  This  personal 
element  in  our  oelief  is  of  universal  validity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  only  those  religions  which  have 
had  a  personal  founder  have  become  universal,  or 
at  least  international.  For,  after  all,  personality 
is  our  hij^hest  category  of  thought  and  life. 

Belief  in  great  personalities  may  be  historically 
and  scientifically  vindicated.  They  were  needed 
to  make  the  new  departure,  they  were  the  first  to 
see  the  vision,  they  made  the  discovery,  or  thought 
out  the  truth ;  but  those  unfitted  to  be  pioneers 
may  be  (}uite  able  to  think  over  again  what  is 
made  plain  to  them  by  him  who  was  the  first  to 
think  out  that  truth.  The  insight  of  a  great  man 
may  be  verified  by  the  experience  of  other  men. 
In  fact,  we  have  daily  illustrations  of  this  in  our 
own  experience.  We  use  telephones,  we  drive  by 
means  of  steam  or  electricity,  we  command  nature 
by  using  the  means  which  others  have  placed  at 
our  di8])osal,  though  we  may  not  have  the  power 
of  making  these  discoveries.  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Kant  opened  out  paths  on  which  the  feet  of  others 
may  safely  tread,  and  we  ma]^  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  vision  of  Dante,  and  rejoice  in  the  univer- 
6alit}r  of  Shakespeare,  though  these  would  have 
remained  undiscovered  countries  had  not  those 
great  personalities  opened  the  gates  of  entrance 
tio  us. 

Yet  the  man  in  the  street  has  something  in 
common  with  the  greatest  and  the  highest.  Ii  he 
cannot  initiate  he  may  imitate,  and  if  he  cannot 
make  the  discovery  he  may  appreciate  and  act  on 
it  when  it  has  been  made.  For  in  the  long-run  the 
achievements  of  great  men  in  any  sphere,  just  in 
proportion  to  their  truth  and  value,  turn  out  to 
have  elements  of  permanent  value.  Though  the 
discoveries  of  a  person,  they  have  no  mere  personal 
value.  They  are  objective,  and  because  oojective 
they  may  become  the  possession  of  every  man. 
We  have  spoken  up  to  this  point  of  the  work  of 
great  personalities  only  so  far  as  that  work  was  a 
help  towards  the  discovery  of  truth  and  a  help  to 
life.  Belief  in  them,  trust  in  them,  is  thus  far 
justified.  But  no  great  personality  answers  to  the 
ideal  of  greatness  in  all  the  aspects  of  greatness. 
Great  men  have  had  their  limitations,  and  great- 
ness from  one  point  of  view  has  been  accompanied 
with  littleness  in  other  respects.  The  leaaers  of 
men  have  had  their  limitations.  Some  have  been 
great  in  action,  some  in  thought,  some  in  inven- 
tion, some  in  power  of  poetic  or  prophetic  vision, 
and  some  in  other  ways.  Others  have  been  great  in 
gathering  into  a  system  the  results  of  the  work  of 
former  generations,  and  have  thus  marked  out  the 
stage  to  which  humanity  has  come.  But  the 
limitations  of  great  men  have  had  their  effect,  and 
their  achievements  may  come  to  hinder  and  not 
to  help  progress.    In  all  spheres  of  human  thought 


and  action  this  has  been  true,  and  the  imitative 
mind  of  man  has  striven  to  live  in  formula?  which 
have  become  outworn  and  effete.  There  has  been 
also  imitation  of  great  men  in  those  aspects  of 
their  activity  in  which  they  were  not  good  or 
great.  Illustrations  of  these  facts  abound,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  at  length. 

But  trust  in  personality  as  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  of  human  process  and  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  in  belief  is  justified  notwithstanding.  It 
alone  can  give  the  enthusiasm  which  confronts 
difficulties,  the  personal  devotion  and  love  which 
make  men  willing  to  live  and  die  for  a  great  cause. 
The  great  epochs  of  human  life,  the  times  which 
stand  out  in  history  as  full  of  heroic  endeavour,  of 
far-reaching  aspiration,  and  of  substantial  gain  for 
other  ages,  have  been  pre-eminently  periods  of 
abounding  trust  in  great  ideals ;  and  these  ideals 
appear  in  all  their  grandeur  as  embodied  in  some 
great  i)ersonality.  The  imitative  mind  found  its 
ideal  embodied  in  the  great  man  of  its  time  ;  and 
was  touched  as  with  a  flame,  and  followed  on 
and  became  greater  than  it  knew.  The  great 
personality  became  for  the  lesser  men  the  embodi- 
ment of  tne  highest  ideal  they  had  ever  known  ; 
and  they,  so  far  as  they  saw  it,  embodied  it  in 
their  own  action  and  character,  and  wrought  it  so 
far  into  the  very  constitution  of  humanity.  So 
the  vision  grew ;  and  as  one  personality  after 
another  revealed  to  men  the  possible  synthesis  of 
the  ideal  greatness  of  a  perfect  personality,  men 
were  educated  to  perceive  what  they  ought  to 
demand  in  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  personality  in 
whom  they  might  completely  and  absolutely  trust. 

In  the  perfect  personalitjr  in  whom  man  may 
absolutely  trust  all  kinds  of  ideals  must  meet,  and 
be  harmonized  in  a  perfect  unity.  That  is  the 
postulate  of  the  nature  of  man.  And  each  part  of 
man's  complex  nature  makes  its  own  demand  and 
contributes  its  own  share  towards  the  realization 
of  the  ideal.  Our  intelligent  nature  demands 
unity  and  intelligibility  in  the  Universe,  and  in 
Him  in  whom  the  Universe  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being.  Our  moral  nature  demands  its 
ideal  of  perfect  goodness,  righteousness,  and  holi- 
ness in  order  Uy  meet  the  needs  of  our  moral 
nature,  and  to  give  us  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
reverence  towards  that  which  is  above  us,  love 
towards  all  that  helps  and  sustains  us,  and  bene- 
volence towards  all  that  needs  our  help.  The 
a;sthetic  nature  furnishes  its  ideal  of  perfect 
beauty  and  harmony,  and  demands  that  reality 
shall  meet  this  as  it  meets  every  other  demanu. 
The  heart  demands  goodness  and  love,  and  furnishes 
in  its  own  action  the  type  of  what  it  demands. 
The  Christian  belief  is  that  all  these  ideals  meet 
and  are  realized  in  God.  It  is  the  business  of 
Theism  to  show  how  these  ideals  are  realized  in 
God,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  metaphysician, 
the  ethicist,  the  a'stheticist,  and  the  poet  to  show 
how  the  various  ideals  converge  to  the  one  great 
ideal  whom  we  reverently  call  God.  Our  intel- 
lectual, ethical,  spiritual,  artistic,  and  emotional 
ideals  agree,  must  agree,  if  we  are  to  attain  to 
harmony  of  life  and  fulness  of  being.  We  repeat 
again  that  these  are  our  needs,  and  our  needs  have 
their  roots  in  reality,  and  reality  does  not  dis- 
appoint us. 

Is  there  a  Personality  who  can  be  to  all  men 
what  some  personalities  have  been  to  some  men 
and  to  some  nations  ?  Is  there  one  who  can  1>e  to 
all  nations  what  the  national  heroes  have  been  to 
particular  peoples,  one  who  can  embody  their 
highest  ideals,  and  who  can  so  react  on  them  as  to 
make  them  work  out  these  ideals  in  themselves  ? 
That  is  the  claim  which  history  makes  for  Christ, 
which  Christians  make  for  Him,  and  which  they 
believe  has  been  verified  in  human  experience  by 
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all  who  have  trusted  and  followed  Him.  He  Him- 
self makes  the  claim :  *  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life  *  ( Jn  14").  St.  Paul  makes  it  for  Him  : 
*  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  hidden*  (Col  2*).  This  is  not  the  place 
to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  claim  of  Christ  to  the 
reverence  and  trust  of  all  men,  nor  to  set  forth 
His  ability  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  our  nature 
and  to  satisfy  all  our  ideals.  It  would  take  many 
treatises  to  do  that  work,  instead  of  one  brief 
article.  But  the  scope  of  the  proof  may  be  indi- 
cated. First,  as  to  the  demanas  which  our  needs 
make  on  Christ ;  and,  second,  as  to  His  ability  to 
meet  them.  The  main  demands  of  our  nature 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  ideals  we  have  not«d 
above :  the  demand  for  unity,  the  demand  for 
purity,  the  longing  for  beauty  and  harmony,  the 
thirst  for  love  ana  goodness  and  fulness  of  life. 
The  demand  for  unity,  and  the  belief  that  unity  is 
there,  have  led  men  on  towards  the  conquest  of  the 
world, — which  conquest  has  embodied  itself,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  in  the  sciences  and  their  practical 
applications  and  in  the  philosophies  of  the  world. 
The  demand  for  beauty  and  harmony,  and  its  result 
in  the  poetries,  arts,  and  beautiful  human  construc- 
tions,^nd  in  increasing  appreciations  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Universe ;  the  demand  for  goodness,  right- 
eousness, love,  which  has  embodied  itself  in  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  life  of  the  world,  are  illus- 
trations of  the  faith  of  man  in  the  unity,  beauty, 
goodness,  and  worth  of  reality,  and  his  own  achieve- 
ments are  tributes  to  the  validity  of  his  faith. 

But  the  needs  of  man  make  this  claim  on  the 
perfect  human  personality.  We  need  One  who 
can  reveal  to  us  what  human  life  ought  to  be  and 
what  it  may  become.  We  need  One  who  gathers 
into  Himself  all  the  types  of  greatness  that  have 
ever  entered  into  the  tnoughts  of  men ;  and  One 
who  has  realized  them  in  His  own  life  and  action. 
But  we  need  to  be  educated  and  trained  to  appreciate 
the  ideal,  for  it  may  be,  nay,  it  is,  the  reversal  of 
many  human  ideals.  Man  lias  often  mistaken  his 
re<al  needs,  and  has  also  mistaken  the  ideals  which 
alone  can  satisfy  them.  The  first  must  become 
last  and  the  last  first.  The  intellectual,  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  religious  needs  of  man  have  sought 
satisfaction  in  the  pursuit  of  false  ideals,  and  have 
not  found  it.  Yet  the  needs  are  real  and  the 
search  was  gooil,  and  the  satisfaction  is  attain- 
able. The  i)erfect  human  Personality  reveals  to 
man  how  to  show  reverence  to  what  is  above  man, 
love  to  all  his  equals,  and  benevolence  to  all  that 
is  subject  to  him.  He  has  shown  it  in  His  own 
action,  and  inspires  it  in  those  who  trust  Him. 

Belief  in  Cnrist  is  thus  the  outcome  of  the 
deepest  needs  of  man's  manifold  nature,  and  the 
prophecy  of  their  complete  satisfaction.  It  means 
also  that  there  is  a  revelation  to  man  of  what  his 
real  needs  are.  It  means  instruction,  education, 
training  into  a  true  and  adequate  apprehension  of 
his  own  nature  and  calling.  He  learns  from  Christ 
his  own  value  and  worth,  and  the  sphere  in  which 
these  may  be  realized.  He  learns  how  this 
supreme  Personality  has  thought  alx)ut  him, 
cared  for  liim,  suffered  for  him,  lives  for  him,  and 
is  ever  working  and  striving  in  him  and  for  him. 
Then,  too,  he  learns,  as  he  trusts  Christ,  what  life 
and  conduct  ought  to  be,  and  he  learns  that  it  is 
possible  through  union  with  Christ  to  live  that  life 
and  imitate  that  conduct.  For  the  further  devel- 
opment of  this  part  of  our  theme  we  have  to  refer 
to  Christian  dogmatics,  and  specially  to  the  NT 
documents.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  practical 
experience  of  the  Christian  through  the  Christian 
centuries,  and  to  what  it  has  ^It  and  accom- 
plished. 

As  to  the  ability  of  Christ  to  satisfy  our  needs 
and  meet  our  ideals,  we  have  just  to  make  the  same 


reference.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
cosmical  significance  of  Christ.  As  our  knowledge 
of  the  primary  revelation  of  God  is  widened  by 
the  patient  and  triumphant  labours  of  scientific 
workers  through  the  ages,  we  find  increased 
validity  in  the  process  when  we  reflect  that  we 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  by  whom 
every  thing  was  made  that  was  made.  'In  Him 
all  things  consist,'  and  our  faith  in  the  Eternal 
Logos  is  confirmed  as  we  trace  out  the  logas  of 
things.  Then  in  the  sphere  of  history  we  desire 
a  meaning  and  a  unity,  we  need  the  belief  that  a 

Surpose  runs  through  the  ages,  and  we  find  that  of 
[im,  and  through  Him,  ana  to  Him  are  all  things ; 
that  *  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself,'  and  that  there  is  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  history.  Then  comes  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  Him,  in  His  perfect  ^ace,  love,  wisdom, 
power ;  and  the  union  with  Him,  till  He  becomes 
the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  our  outlook  on  life 
and  its  possibilities,  the  source  of  all  our  strivings, 
the  goal  of  all  our  efibrts;  and  the  only  true 
description  of  it  all  is  that  we  are  'in  Christ 
Jesus. 

The  correspondence  is  perfect  between  our  needs 
and  their  satisfaction  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here  the 
subjective  is  controlled  by  the  objective,  and  the 
coercive  power  of  Christ  over  the  belief  of  those 
who  trust  Him  is  perfect.  Much  might  be  said  on 
the  educative  power  of  Christ  on  man  as  to  the 
true  needs  of  man,  and  much  might  be  said  on  the 
reasonableness  of  trust  in  this  i)erfect  Personality; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  congruity 
of  this  belief  with  the  whole  nature  of  belief  in 
general,  and  to  show  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  and  justify  that  atti- 
tude of  the  human  mind  which  we  call  lielief.  See, 
further,  art.  Faith. 

LiTBKATiTiiB.— The  aitlcles  'Belief  and  'Psychology'  in  the 
Bncyc.  Brit.^;  James,  Prineiplea  Hif  P9ychalog^\  Turner, 
KnovoUd^t^  Bdi^t  <^nd  Certitude  i¥\mtt  Agnosticism ;  Royce, 
The  Beliaious  Aspect  of  Modem  Philosophy ;  Newman,  Gran^ 
mar  of  Assent ;  Bain,  Emotion*  and  the  WxU.  and  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  \  Villa.  Contemporary  Psychology.  It  vntky  be 
well  to  refer  to  Kant  in  his  three  great  Critiques,  and  specially 
to  his  treatment  of  *  Olaube '  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Reason,  In  the  works  of  Sir  William  Hxiniilton,  Mansel,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  the  reader  will  find  discussions  of  some  value. 
In  truth,  the  literature  which  in  one  form  or  other  deals  with  the 
nature  and  validity  of  belief  is  so  enormous,  that  an  exhaustive 
reference  is  out  of  the  question.  But  reference  ought  to  be 
made  to  Balfour's  FoundaluyM  of  Belief  and  to  Kidd's  Social 
EvolxUion^  as  these  books  present  a  somewhat  peculiar  view  of 
the  nature  and  validity  of  belief,  specially  in  its  relation  to 
knowledge. 

As  to  belief  in  Christ  we  need  not  give  any  reference,  for  all 
the  literature  of  Christianity  would  be  relevant  here. 

J.  IVERACH. 

BELOVED. — Wherever  the  word  rendered  'be- 
loved '  {diyavyrrbi — in  9  places  AV  has  *  dearly  be- 
loved* and  in  3  places  *  well-beloved  * ;  in  every 
case  RV  has  '  beloved  *  only)  is  used  in  the  NT,  it 
seems  to  imply  a  love  deeper  and  more  intimate 
than  the  common  affections,  and  is  therefore  but 
sparingly  employed.  In  the  Euistles  it  is^  the  in- 
dication of  tlie  inner  Vjrothernood,  and  its  very 
form  'beloved  brethren'  has  passed  into  every 
liturgy.  St.  Paul  uses  it  to  distinguish,  as  with 
l)ecuriar  honour,  those  whom  he  has  personally 
enlightened  with  the  new  faith,  as  Epaenetus  (Ko 
16*),  Timothy  (1  Co  4"),  or  a  whole  community 
( 1  Co  W\  Ph  2»^).  But  in  the  Gospels  the  word  is 
us€^  solely  concerning  Christ,  and  marks  out  the 
Son's  especial  relationship  to  the  Father.  There 
is  abunaance  of  love  tnroughout  the  Gospels : 
whether  of  Jesus  for  John  and  the  rest,  or  of  the 
disciples  and  others  for  Him :  and  there  is  no 
weakness  or  timidity  in  the  expression  of  the  love. 
But  to  none  other  save  Himself  is  the  word  *  be- 
loved '  applied.  He  Himself  uses  it  but  once,  and 
then  in  the  parable  of  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard, 
wherein  the  '  beloved  son '  is  the  evident  picture  of 
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the  Son  of  Man  (Mk  12«  [AV  'well-beloved'],  Lk 
20'').  Elsewhere  the  Evangelists  (Synoptists  only), 
who  give  the  M'ord,  report  it  as  the  utterance  of 
God,  the  Divine  recoenition  and  approval  of  the 
Son.  The  influence  ot  the  OT  is  plainly  visible  in 
the  words  heard  at  the  Baptism.  Jesus  hears  the 
voice  of  God  pronouncing  a  benediction  in  clearest 
remembrance  of  Ps  2^,  *  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee,'  and  of  Is  42^  *  My  chosen, 
in  Avhom  my  soul  delighteth  *  (auoted  in  Mt  12** ; 
cf.  Bruce,  Expos,  Gr,  Test,,  in  toe.);  for  the  Syn- 
optists agree  in  the  phrase  'My  beloved  son  in 

Gvhom)  ^  *™  ^®^^  pleased'  (Mt  3",  Mk  1",  Lk 

3^).  And  there  is  something  beautifully  fitting 
in  this  consecration  of  the  opening  of  His  ministry 
by  a  blended  echo  of  psalm  and  prophecy.  The 
other  occasion  of  the  word  is  that  record  of  another 
great  revealing  moment  of  His  life — the  Trans- 
figuration, when  two  of  the  three  tell  of  *  a  voice 
out  of  the  cloud  (saying).  This  is  my  belovcKi  son, 
hear  ye  him '  (Mt  17»,  Mk  0^ ;  in  the  ||  Lk  9»  the 
true  reading  is  ^KXeXeyfUvos). 

LiTKRATCRB.— The  Lextcons  of  Cremer  and  Orimm-ThAyer,  ».v. 
ayxTviris ;  K.  H.  Charlcfl,  Auension  c^f  iMiah  (19001  p.  3  and 
pasxim ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Epistle  to  Ephenaru  (1904),  229 ;  art. 
*  Beloved '  in  Uasttngs'  DB.  E.  DaPLYN. 

BENEDICTION.— Benedictions  on  the  assembled 
peoi^le  pronounced  by  an  officiating  priest  or 
minister  were  a  regular  part  of  the  liturgies  of  the 
temple  and  the  synagogue,  but  no  direct  mention 
is  made  of  these  in  tlic  Go8|)el  narratives.  Quite 
similar  in  character,  however,  are  the  benedictions 
on  persons,  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
of  Divine  worship.  Of  these  there  are  several 
examples  in  the  Gospels  (Lk  2**  6*®  24*  and  Mk 
10^^).  All  such  words  of  blessing  are  liable  to  have 
magical  power  attributed  to  them,  but  in  form  and 
origin  they  are  simply  a  prayer  addressed  to  God 
for  the  well  being  of  some  person  or  persons  in 
whoso  presence  they  are  uttered.  They  may  be 
excniphtied  from  the  benediction  of  the  Jewish 
liturgy :  'The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  ;  the 
Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  counte- 
nance upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace*  (Nu  6**"''). 
In  the  NT  the  verbs  eiXoycw  (Lk  2»*  6»  24«>)  and 
KaT€v\oy€cv  (Mk  10^')  denote  *  to  utter  a  benediction* 
in  this  sense. 

cvXoyuv  properly  means  to  ascribe  (to  God)  praise 
and  honour  (ben^dicere).  In  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  OT  and  NT  and  of  the  Christian 
Church,  this  act  also  is  termed  'benediction.*  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God 
for  His  goodness,  and  differs  essentially  from  that 
kind  of  uenediction  wliich  is  a  prayer  that  Divine 
favour  may  be  shown  to  those  whom  the  speaker 
'  blesses.*  In  the  NT  this  second  kind  of  benedic- 
tion is  expressed  by  cirxp-purrelv,  *  give  thanks,'  as 
well  as  by  ciiXoytiv,  The  Jewish  custom  of  blessing 
God  on  every  possible  occasion  (see  below)  supplies 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  designation  of  God 
in  Mk  14"  6  6^X07^x6*,  'the  Blessed.'  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  this  title  was  current  in 
<Jewish  literature  (Dalman,  Words  of  Jesvs,  p. 
200).  •  Elsewhere  in  the  NT  eiXoyyirSt  is  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Grod  {e,g.  Lk  1*).  Tliis  is  the  Jewish 
usage  of  Tnisn. 

The  double  tenae  of  ii)i»y«s9,  Joft  explained,  is  dae  to  the 
meaning  of  ips  and  the  LXX  use  ot,»iK0yut.  It  hag  a  third 
simplification  when  Ood  is  the  sabject,  namely  *  bless,'  i.e, 
prosper.  This  also  is  a  meaning  of  1)19  (eee  Blessiho).  In  the 
Gospels  the  only  instances  of  the  third  usage  are  cases  where 
the  participle  ivXtytifUff,  *  blessed,'  is  employed.    iu)i»ytt*  mean- 

*  Enoch  771  seems  to  snpply  a  parallel.  In  BerakhUh  vii.  8 
(ed.  Surenhusios)  t;i^90  1*  »u  epithet  qualifying  ^luc. 


ing  to  pronounce  a  benediction  never  occurs  in  John,  but  ii>jf 
yn/M9»s  appears  in  Jn  12^3. 

1.  Benedictions  on  men, — In  Je^iish  life  the 
occasions  of  nronouncing  benedictions  on  men  were 
numerous.  Besides  those  of  the  temple  and  the 
synagogue,  and  perhaps  even  older  than  these, 

I  were  the  salutations  customary  at  meeting  and 
parting,  enterinj^  a  house  and  leaving  it,  which 
were  all  benedictions.  The  blessings  of  the  aged 
and  of  parents  were  specially  value<l,  and  were 
often  a  part  of  the  solemn  farewell  of  the  dying. 
In  the  temple  a  benediction  was  regularly  pro- 
nounced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices.  The  statement  in  Lk  1'^  that 
the  people  waited  for  Zacharias  mav  be  an  indirect 
reference  to  this  custom.  But  the  intercessory 
benedictions  recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  chiefly  of 
the  nature  of  meetings  or  salutations  (Lk  1***^  1** 
13»=Mt  23^=Ps  118*).  Our  Lord  commends  to 
His  disciples  the  practice  of  saluting  a  house  when 
they  enter  it,  i.e.,  of  pronouncing  a  benediction  on 
those  resident  in  it  (Mt  10^3= Lk  10*).  The  actual 
words  of  such  a  benediction  are  given  in  Lk  10^ 
'May  peace  rest  on  this  house'  (cf.  Lk  I^). 
Christ's  farewell  to  His  disciples  before  His  as- 
cension was  expressed  in  words  of  blessing  (Lk 
24*"' )•  It  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  what 
has  already  been  said  regarding  Jewi^i  customs. 
Simeon's  mnodiction  (Lk  2^*)  was  that  of  an  old 
man  and  a  priest.  But  in  any  circumstances  bene- 
dictions were  appropriate  as  expressions  of  good- 
wUl  (cf.  Lk  6'*  and  Mk  II«). 

eOXoyrjfxivos  {=T(n^)  in  formulas  of  blessing  may 
be  understood  to  express  a  wish, '  Blessed  be  thou.* 
This  is  clearly  the  meaning  in  Ps  118**  (LXX),  and 
consequently  in  Mk  ll»=Mt  21»=Lk  19"=Jn  12» 
and  Mt23*=Lk  13»,  where  the  Psalm  is  quoted. 
In  the  Gospels  RV  makes  the  phrase  a  statement, 
and  so  does  AV  except  in  Lk  19*  (cf.  Mk  ll***). 
There  are  similar  plirases  in  Mk  IP®  and  Lk  1**. 
Ataicd/xof,  although  translated  in  the  EV  *  blessed,' 
is  not  used  in  benedictions,  and  has  a  ditl'erent 
meaning  (see  BLESSING). 

There  is  at  least  one  clear  reference  to  the  atti- 
tude adopted  in  the  act  of  benediction  (Lk  24*"*). 
The  uplifting  of  the  hands  there  spoken  of  (cf. 
Lv  9*-')  is  not  peculiar  to  benedictions ;  according 
to  ancient  custom,  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  as 
well  as  Hebrew,  when  prayer  was  otlered  in  a 
standing  posture  the  hanas  were  uplifted  or  spread 
out(Ps28',  Is  V^  etc.).  It  is  not  equally  certain 
that  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  children  who 
were  bless^  by  Christ  (Mk  10^*)  is  directly  con- 
nected with  tlie  act  of  benediction  as  sucli, 
although  Gn  48"  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
that  view.  The  request  made  to  Christ  is  that 
He  should  touch  the  children  (Mk  10«=Lk  18^*; 
but  cf.  II  Mt  19**),  and  that  is  something  different 
from  a  request  that  He  should  bless  them  (see  Mk 
5»  and  cf.  possibly  Lk  2^).  Mt  19i»  may  be 
regarded  as  an  interpretation  of  Mk  10** ;  benedic- 
tions of  persons  are  intercessory  prayers  on  their 
behalf. 

2.  Benedictions  of  God, — The  practice  of  uttering 
benedictions  on  God  is  a  highly  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  Jewish  religious  fife.  It  is  broadly 
formulated  as  a  duty  in  the  Talmud  in  the  words, 
*  Whoever  benefits  from  this  world  without  (re- 
citing) a  benediction,  acts  as  if  he  robbed  God' 
{Berakhoth,  35« ).  Any  circumstance  or  event  which 
recalls  or  exhibits  God's  goodness  or  power  is  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  *  blessing  *  God.  At  circum- 
cisions, redemptions  of  the  first-born,  marriages, 
etc.,  benedictions  of  this  class  were  employed 
along  with  others  invoking  blessings  on  men. 
Sometimes  unusual  experiences  and  special  cir- 
cumstances called  them  forth.  But  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life,  and  particularly  the  daily  meals  of 
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the  family  and  the  individoal,  equally  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  prompt  their  use.  The  Je-wish 
'grace'  pronounced  at  meal-times  was  an  act  of 
thanksgiving  to  God,  that  and  nothing  more.  The 
procedure  is  described  in  the  Mishna  {Berakhoth) 
and  in  other  Jewish  sources.  When  several  sat 
down  to  a  meal  together,  one  usually  gave  thanks 
for  all,  although  each  in  certain  circumstances  was 
expected  to  do  so  for  himself.  A  company  is  said 
to  be  constituted  by  the  presence  of  three  persons. 
The  meal  commenced  with  a  benediction  and  with 
the  breaking  of  bread.  Whoever  broke  the  bread 
also  spoke  the  benediction.  This  was  the  part  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  the  giver  of  the  feast,  or 
the  most  important  person  in  the  company.  There 
were  difl'erences  in  tlie  words  of  blessing,  according 
to  the  formality  of  the  occasion  and  the  character 
of  the  dislies  tfiat  were  served.  During  one  meal 
several  benedictions  might  be  pronounced,  referring 
to  the  various  articles  of  food  separately  (for  the 
ordinary  formulas  used  in  blessing  bread  and  wine, 
see  BLE.SSING).  During  the  Passover  meal  bene- 
dictions were  pronounced  at  several  fixed  points. 
Every  meal  was  concluded  with  a  benediction.  In 
the  Passover  meal  the  last  benediction  was  spoken 
before  the  actual  conclusion  ;  a  hymn  was  sung  at 
the  very  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line  in  principle  between  the  thanks- 
eiving  of  Qod  which  is  benediction  and  that  which  is  denoted 
by  the  word  •  praise '  (eiiptT*).  But  there  is  a  practical  distinc- 
tion. The  use  of  special  formulas,  and  especially  of  the  word 
^np  *  blessed'  (c^x<yq/bu»0<),  is  characteristic  of  benedictions. 

There  are  only  three  references  in  the  Gospels  to 
benedictions  of  God  other  than  those  pronounced 
at  meal-times.  In  each  case  they  are  prompted 
by  unusual  manifestations  of  Divine  favour  to  the 
speakers  (Lk  1«  RV,  2»  24»).  The  actual  words  of 
Ixinediction  are  not  recorded  in  any  case.  Lk  2^^ 
is  a  prayer  supplementing  the  benediction  proper. 

Four  narratives  in  the  Gospels  allude  to  bless- 
ings pronounced  at  meal-times.  The  occasions 
are  the  miracles  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  and 
of  the  4000,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  evening  meal  at  Emmaus.  The  refer- 
ence in  every  case  to  the  breaking  of  bread  is 
noteworthy.  It  emphasizes  the  character  of  the 
act  as  one  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom.  The 
Jewish  formula.s  of  blessing  at  meal-times  make  it 
perfectly  certain  that  no  blessing  on  the  food  is 
asked,  but  that  God  is  thanked  for  the  food. 
Illustrations  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  'bless' 
are  found  in  the  parallel  narratives  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  Lk  22^*  has  *give  tlianks'  {cvxapiff- 
TT^o-as)  in  ])lace  of  the  *  bless'  {cuXoy^aas)  of  Mk  14*^ 
and  Mt26^;  Jn  6"  has  *give  tlianks'  where  the 
Synoptists  liave  *  bless '  (cf .  also  the  parallel  ex- 
pressions in  1  Co  14*').  When  the  grammatical 
object  of  the  verb  is  an  article  of  food,  *  bless' 
then  signifies  *  pronounce  a  benediction  over,'  i.e. 
*  give  thanks  to  God  for '  the  food  in  question  (so 
Mk  8'  and  Lk  9*').  The  same  construction  occurs 
in  the  OT  (1  S  9^^),  (in  the  Mishna  Vy  Tl^  is  {gener- 
ally used).  Christ's  blessing  of  the  elements  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  no  doubt  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  these  facts. 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  NT  where  a  material  object 
is  said  to  be  blessed  is  1  Co  10^6,  and  it  really  belongs  to  the 
category  Just  explained.  The  expression  *  cup  .  .  .  which  we 
bless '  means  simplv  *  cup  for  which  we  ^ive  thanks,'  over  which 
we  pronounce  our  benediction.  In  .Jewish  phraseology  material 
objects  may  be  consecrated  or  hallowed,  uut  they  cannot  be 
said  in  the  same  sense  to  be  blessed. 

Mk  6^^  (and  so  the  parallels)  speaks  of  Christ 
looking  up  to  the  sky,  and  implies,  no  doubt,  in 
accordance  with  the  circumstances,  that  He  stood 
while  He  offeretl  His  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  But 
the  ordinary  Jewish  practice  seems  to  have  been 
to  sit  while  grace  was  being  said.  In  Jn  6®  it  is 
not  obvious  at  first  sight  why  the  words  '  when  the 


Lord  gave  thanks'  have  been  added.  Perhaps 
the}'  were  intended  to  mean  *  when  the  Lord  waa 
giver  of  the  feast.'  The  statement  in  Lk  24**  that 
the  risen  Christ  was  recognized  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  seems  to  imply  that  the  disciples  were 
familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  He  acted  on 
such  occasions,  and    that   there  was   something 

Ssculiar  or  characteristic  in  the  procedure  whicn 
e  followed.  Doubtless  the  act  as  He  performed 
it  was  always  deliberate  and  impressive. 

The  application  of  the  word  edXvvciv  to  meals  is 
common  to  the  Synoptiste,  but  St.  Matthew  (IS*") 
and  St.  Luke  (22**)  both  substitute  on  one  occasion 
cirxapitTreiv  ioT  St.  Mark's  ciXoyeuf  (S'  14^).  €6\oy€Tp 
with  God  as  explicit  obiect  occurs  in  St.  Luke  only 
( 1"  2®  24'').  St.  John  aoes  not  use  the  word  at  all 
in  this  sense  (see  6**  and  cf.  also  11^). 

LrrERATURE.— See  the  authorities  cited  at  end  of  art.  BLSssiNa 

W.  B.  Stevenson. 

BENEDICTUS.— The  Son^  of  Zacharias  (wh. 
see),  preserved  in  Lk  l«-™  is  usually  spoken  of 
under  the  name  familiar  to  us  in  the  offices  of  tlie 
Church — a  name  derived  from  its  opening  word  in 
the  Latin  version.  St.  Luke  introduces  it  immedi- 
atel^jT  after  his  narrative  of  the  circumcision  and 
naming  of  the  future  Baptist,  wdth  the  copulative 
and,  in  these  terms:  'And  his  father  Zacharias 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesied, 
saying*  (v.^)  But  wmle  he  thus  asserts  the 
author's  inspiration,  and  claims  the  Song  as  an 
outcome  thereof,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  on  Zacharias  then  and  there, — He 
may  have  rested  on  him  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  miraculous  dumbness,  teaching  Mm  in  that 
penitential  silence,  and  bringing  to  his  remem- 
brance the  dealings  and  promises  of  God, — or  that 
the  Song  was  extempore  (it  was  while  the  old 
psalmist  was  musing,  that  the  fire  burned,  Ps  39*). 
Zacharias  may  have  had  it  ready  for  the  long 
anticipated  moment ;  may  have  recited  it  then,  and 
written  it  afterwards 

Nor,  again,  does  the  fullest  acceptance  of  its 
inspiration  as  a  fact  forbid  that  it  should  bear  the 
marks  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  composed,  and 
of  the  feelings  of  devout  Israelites  under  the  trials 
of  their  age.  The  Holy  Spirit  speaks  through  men, 
not  through  pipes.  Their  character,  proved  and 
purified  by  calamities, — public  as  well  as  private, — 
IS  of  no  small  importance  to  Him.  They  were  *  holy 
men  of  God,'  who '  snake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost '  (2  P  1^).  Zacharias  was  an  old  man 
(Lk  1^^) ;  he  might  easily  remember  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (B.C.  63),  and  his  pushing 
for>vard,  like  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  There  were  chief  priests  who '  opened 
the  jutes'  to  the  heathen  conqueror  as  'sons  to 
receive  a  father '  (Ps-Sol  8^'**);  but  among  the  min- 
istering |>riesthood  there  then  lived  (as  there  still 
survived  in  Zacharias  himself)  a  piety  so  genuine 
and  fearless  that,  when  the  victorious  Komans 
burst  into  the  Temple  courts,  the  officiating  priests 
went  on  with  the  service  as  if  nothing  unusual 
were  happening,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut 
down  at  their  posts.  That  awful  day  was  the  end 
of  Jewish  inaependence.  Zachanas  had  lived 
through  all  the  shame  that  followed,  and  the 
further  Komau  outrages  of  Crassus,  who  robbed 
the  Temple  (B.C.  54),  and  of  Cassius,  who  sold 
30,000  Jews  into  captivity  (B.c.  61).  The  usurpa- 
tions, the  feuds,  the  suliserviences  to  Herod  and 
the  Romans,  the  Sadducean  unbelief  of  the  high- 
priestly  families,  the  immoralities  which  disgraced 
them, — must  all  have  been  fresh  in  his  recollection, 
and  may  Avell  have  led  him,  as  these  things  led  the 
more  quiet  and  religious  Pharisees  around  him,  to 
turn  back  for  comfort  to  the  Divine  promise  to 
David  and  his  seed  for  evermore. 

That  such  a  terrible  state  of  things  should  have 
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deeply  affected  Zacharias  was  as  rmht  as  it  was 
natural.      That  it  wrought  within  him  affections 
altogether  good  and  holy  is  iust  a  sign  that  it  was 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  taught  him  by  them.    The 
book  already  referred  to,  tne  Psalter  (or  Psalms) 
of  Solomon,  is  the  nearest  Jewish  work  in  noint  of 
time  to  the  Benedictus  and  its  fellows  in  tne  first 
two  chapters  of  St.  Luke :  it  is  also  the  likest  to 
them  in  style  and  character.   Like  these  Songs,  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  are  a  proof  that  sacred  poetry, 
8o  far  from  being  extinct  among  the  Jews  at  this 
period,  was  living,  and  was  being  made  the  vehicle 
of    intensest   reu^ous   feeling.      Nor   are   these 
Psalms  deficient  in  merit.      They  are  forceful, 
vivid,   full  of  noble  indignation  against  Roman 
oppression  and  Jewish  secularity  auke,  of  shame 
for  Hhe   draggled   purples'  of   the    Hasmonsean 
princes,  of  aclmowledgments  that  God  is  justified 
in  His  chastening  of  Israel.    They  look,  like  the 
BenedictuSf  for  a  Messiah  of  the  House  of  David. 
They  assign  to  Him  the  double  work  of  <  thrusting ' 
sinners  out  of  the  holy  place,  '  purging  Jerusalem 
and  making  it  holy  as  in  the  days  of  old,'  and  of 
avengins  her  upon  the  Romans.    But  with  all  this, 
they  lack  the  characteristic  elements  of  evangelical 
prophecy.    They  have  little  insight  and  less  fore- 
sight.    They  emanated  from  the  better  sort  of 
Pharisees,  and  they  betray  all  the  elements  of 
Pharisaism  as  we  see  it  in  the  Gospels.     The 
Messiah  they  expect  is   purely  human  (cf.   our 
Lord's  contention  on  this  point  with  the  Pharisees^ 
Mt  22*1-^,  Mk  12»-w   Lk  20»^).     Their  idea  of 
God's  salvation  is  political  mainly :  vengeance  on 
their  enemies  rather  than  undisturbed  devotion  is 
the  thing  they  long  for.    The  whole  tone  of  the 
book  is  nerce,  narrow,  separatist,  self-righteous. 
The  Benedicttts,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  its  closing 
notes  very  strikingly  predictive:  the  father  fore- 
tells, with  proud  exactness,  the  future  ministry  of 
his    infant   son.      Even  had    this   element    been 
wanting,  the  Song  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  prophecy, 
for  it   discerns  the   spiritual  nature  or  Cnrist's 
kingdom  with  a  clearness  unknown  even  to  the 
Apostles  after  Christ  had  been  some  time  with 
tliem.     It  tells  of  'salvation  in  the  remission  of 
sins'  (v.*"  RV)  through  the  mercy  of  God  (v.''*,  cf. 
Tit  3^)  in  Christ  (v.^),  of  human  need  and  darkness, 
of  reconciliation  to  life  and  peace,  and  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God  without  fear  (cf.  1  Jn  4^)  as  its  climax 
(v.  ■'■*).    There  is  deliverance  from  every  enemy,  not 
from  the  Romans  only,  but  no  hint  of  revenge 
VL\x)n  them.     The  tone  of  the  Song  is  eminently 

Smtle.  The  salvation  is  from  Goo,  according  to 
is  promise  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets 
from  the  begmning  of  the  world ;  it  embraces  in 
its  ran^  our  fathers  (v.")  who  are  gone,  as  well  as 
the  living  (cf.  IP  2",  and  Rev  6*') ;  and  is  all  given 
us  through  and  in  the  Horn  of  Salvation,  whom 
God  has  raised  up  'in  the  house  of  his  servant 
David'  (v.*),  inaeed,  but  who  Himself  is  *the 
Most  High,'  and  *  the  Lord '  (v.7«),  and  *  the  Day- 
spring  from  on  High ' — not  rising  graduaUy  as  does 
Nature's  dawn,  but  bursting,  as  it  were,  upon  our 
wondering  eyes,  full-orbed  from  the  zenitn  (v.™). 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  subordinate  to  Him  who 
is  the  subject  of  his  Song  is  the  position  assigned 
by  Zacharias  to  his  own  mii'aculously-bom  cnild. 
Even  while  he  predicts  John's  office,  it  is  in  con- 
trast with  the  greater  dignity  of  the  Redeemer. 
Alford  justly  remarks  that  the  BenedicUis  *  shows 
the  exact  religious  view  under  which  John  was 
educated  by  his  father.'  The  fruit  may  be  seen  in 
all  that  is  recortled  of  the  Baptist  (cf.  Mt  3»-  "• " 
IV\  Mk  11-8    Lk  3*-",  Jn  r-tw-w-w  310).     it  is 

abundantly  clear  that  the  Song  was  composed  in 
the  light  Doth  of  the  Annunciation  made  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Lk  1***")  and  of  the  inspired  saluta- 
tion wherewith  she  was  greeted  by  Elisabeth  (v.^). 


The  Benedictus  is  thus  emphatically  a  *  Hymn  of 
the  Incarnation' — *Canticum  de  Evangelio,  as  the 
Antiphonary  of  Bangor  styles  it. 

It  difi'ers  from  the  other  hymns  in  these  two 
chapters  of  St.  Luke  mainly  in  this,  that  whereas 
the  Magnificat  (St.  Mary's  Song)  is  of  Christ's 
kingship,  whereby  He  casts  down  the  proud  and 
exalts  the  huml)le,  and  the  Nunc  dimittis  (Sim- 
eon's) is  of  His  prophetic  or  enlightening  ofiice,  the 
Benedictus,  as  beseems  the  song  of  the  blameless 
priest,  is  of  Christ's  priesthocS.  It  is  priestly 
throughout ;  it  begins  with  blessing  and  ends  witn 
peace.  The  work  of  the  Deliverer  is  remission  of 
sins  and  reconciliation  with  God,  and  its  culmina- 
tion is  seen  in  a  people  of  priests  *  serving  God  {i.e. 
worshipping  Him — XarpeOeiv,  same  word  as  in  liev 
22^)  in  nolinessand  righteousness  before  him  all  the 
days  of  their  life.'  It  is  evident  that  Zacharias 
has  in  his  mind  the  history  of  Melchizedek  (Gn  14) 
and  the  oracle,  even  then  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
David,  which  forms  so  important  a  commentary  on 
that  history  (Ps  110). 

The  '  sources '  of  the  Song,  as  of  the  two  chapters 
of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part,  will  be  discussed 
in  art.  Luke  (Gospel  of).  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  text  of  the  Benedictus  varies  little 
either  in  MSS  or  Versions.  The  one  reading  which 
exhibits  an  important  difference  from  that  of  the 
Textus  Beceptus  is  in  v.™,  where  a  future  tense 
takes  the  place  of  a  past.  This  has  been  adopted 
in  the  RV,  but  with  a  marginal  note,  *  Many  ancient 
authorities  read  hath  visited  tis,* 

The  structure  of  the  Benedictus  is  simple.  It 
consists  of  three  stanzas— the  first  (w.*^'")  setting 
forth  the  fact  of  God's  interposition  in  the  approach- 
ing birth  of  the  long-looked-for  Saviour ;  the  second 
(vv.'i-'')  telling  the  purpose  of  His  incarnation; 
and  the  third  (w.'*-")  an  apostrophe  to  Zacharias' 
babe,  declaring  his  office  as  tne  forerunner  of  Christ. 

The  references  in  the  hymn  are  marvellous  alike 
in  their  number,  range,  and  depth.  The  opening 
words  remind  us  of  me  opening  of  Melchizedek's 
address  to  Abram  (Gn  14) ; '  visited  and  redeemed,' 
of  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Ex  4'*  ©") ;  the 
*Hom  of  Salvation,'  of  Hannah's  Song  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story  of  the  kings  (1  S  2^°) ;  *in 
the  house  of  David '  is  from  1  Ch  IT* ;  in  *  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,'  cIt'  al(ayos,  we  have  pos- 
siblyan  allusion  to  the  Protevangelium{Gn  3^*) ;  in 
*in  noliness '  we  may  see  reference  to  Ps  1 10* ;  while 
the  Baptist's  mission  is  described  by  quotation 
from  Is  40*.  Nor  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Words- 
worth, accepted  somewhat  grud^gly  by  Alford, 
to  be  dismissed  as  fanciful,  that  m  vv.*^*  ^  there  is 
a  paronomasia  on  the  three  names  of  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  Baptist's  birth.  The 
name  of  John  had  been  fixed  by  the  Angel  (v.^) ; 
Zacharias  knew  that  it  must  be  significant,  and  it 
means  *  the  grace  or  mercy  of  God,'  fKeos.  He  could 
hardly  help  reflecting  that  his  own  name  Zacharias 
(from  n^I  recordcUus  fuity  and  a;  Jah  (Jehovali), 
means  debs  iturfyrdu ;  while  Elisabeth  (from  hn  Deus^ 
and  vy^  shdba  juravit)  is  just  5/>kos  Oeov.  He  puts 
all  these  toother.  *.  .  .  The  tender  mercy  of  our 
God  .  .  .  m  remembrance  of  his  holy  covenant 
.  .  .  the  oath  which  he  sware.'  If  the  parono- 
masia as  a  literary  figure  is  out  of  fashion  tor  the 
moment,  we  may  remember  that  neither  Dante  nor 
Shakespeare  thought  it  beneath  their  genius ;  and 
Zacharias  had  sacred  precedents  for  employing  it 
in  the  histories  of  the  oirths  and  blessings  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  (Gn  30  and  49),  and  still  more 
strikingly  in  Is  7  and  8,  where,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
has  ob^rved,  the  significant  names  are  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  prophecy, 

LiTZRATUSE.— Plummer,  •St  Luke'  {Internal.  Crit.  Com.\ 
38  ff. ;  Godet,  Com.  on  SL  Luke^  i.  110  ff.;  Wilkinson,  Johan, 
Doeument  inlAei.tp.  17.  JAMES  CoOPER. 
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BENEFACTOR 


BETHABARA 


BENEFACTOR  {€6€py^Trjs).—A  title  conferred  by 
a  grateful  sovereign  or  country  for  useful  service 
rendered,  often  in  time  of  difficulty  or  danger  (Est 
2®  6').  The  names  of  royal  benefactors  were  en- 
rolled in  a  register  (Herod,  viii.  85,  where  see 
Rawlinson's  note ;  Thuc.  i.  129).  In  the  Persian 
tongue  the  king's  benefactors  enjoyed  a  special 
title,  possibly  implying  that  their  names  were 
recorded.  Besides  tlie  special  appellation  given  to 
all  who  had  done  public  service,  the  title  *  bene- 
factor' is  occasionally  mentioned  a^  a  perpetual 
epithet  of  kings,  merely  enhancing  their  d^nity. 
So  Antiochus  vil.  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  in.  of  Egypt, 
and  at  a  later  period  Ptolemy  vn.  (B.c.  145-117), 
were  called  benefactors.  It  is  evidently  this  latter, 
complimentary  or  official,  title  to  which  our  Lord 
chiefly  alludes  in  Lk  22**,  and  so  RV  rightly  spells 
with  a  capital,  *  Benefactors.'  In  workfly  societies 
men  reign  in  virtue  of  superior  power,  and  EC>epyirrii, 
'Benefactor,'  is  a  title  of  flattery  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  most  cruel  despot — as  in  the  case  of 
Ftoleniy  vil.,  otherwise  known  as  Physcon  (*  Big- 
Belly'),  and  also  called  Koice^^j  by  a  play  upon 
his  official  designation.  But  in  this  new  society 
which  Jesus  is  instituting,  the  greatest  is  to  be  as 
the  least,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve. 
And  this  after  the  example  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
who,  being  the  true  Eifepy^rrji,  'came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many'  (see  the  parallel  passage 
Mt  2CP-28,  and  cf.  the  inrip  iffjuHp  di56fAevov,  vvip  i/fiQv 
iKxwvdfievov  which  Jesus  had  just  spoken  at  the 
Last  Supper  [Lk  22^- »]). 

LiTERATXTRB.— HostinCT*  DB^  art  'Benefactor';  Comnu  of 
Alford  and  Oodet,  in  Me.;  Smith,  Classical  Dict.^  art  'Ptole- 
mmuB,'  C.  H.  PRICUARD. 

BENEVOLENCE.  —  The  disposition  which  sets 
itself  to  desire  steadfastly  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  otliers.  Christian  benevolence  is  this  aisposi- 
tiou  of  heart  infonned  by  the  example  and  pre- 
cept of  Christ,  this  infoniiing  of  the  heart  being 
the  Avork  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Continual  active 
benevolence  is  perliaps  the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  records.  It  is  the  key- 
note of  tlie  Sermon  on  tiie  Mount,  and  merges  into 
the  harmony  of  love  in  the  final  discourses  re- 
corded in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  sonsoftfie  Most 
Higk  are  to  do  good  to  their  enemies  as  well  as 
to  their  friends  (Lk  6*).  The  s(m8  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  are  to  be  kindly  disposed  and 
actively  beneficent  both  to  the  just  and  to  the  un- 
just (Mt  5*^).  And  this  benevolence,  which  is  to 
rei^n  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples,  must  have  been 
included  in  that  great  last  prayer  (Jn  17^)  that 
'the  love  wherewith  thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in 
them.'  A  simple  rule  is  given  to  the  follower  of 
Christ  for  securing  and  testing  this  attitude  of 
benevolence :  *  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them '  (M  t  7^-).  The  Divine  image  is  not  so  marred 
in  any  man  as  to  destroy  the  intention  and  desire 
to  do  good  to  relations  and  friends  (Mt  5^  7^*,  Lk 
6^^  IP"*),  but  the  benevolence  of  the  Christian  heart 
is  to  be  a  kindly  feeling  towards  all  without  ex- 
ception (Mt5",  Lk  6"'  **).  There  is  to  be  no  single 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  ;  Christians  are  to  he  per- 
fect, as  their  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect  (Mt  5**). 
Natural  benevolence  expresses  itself  in  the  ex- 
clamation of  those  Avlio  neard  of  the  fate  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen  in  the  parable,  *God  forbid' 
(Lk  20^").  Christian  benevolence  meets  us  in  the 
stoiy  of  the  arrest  in  Gethsemane,  when  the  Lord 
addressed  His  betrayer  as  'comrade'  {iraXpc,  Mt 
26*^). 

Such  being  the  intensive  character,  the  exten- 
sive character  of  benevolence  may  be  observed  in 
Christ's  compassion  on  the  multitudes  (Mk  8^  Mt 


14^^),  namely,  on  each  individual ;  and,  a^ain,  in 
His  healing  every  one  of  those  around  Him  on  a 
well-known  occasion  at  Capernaum  (Lk  4^).  By 
precept  as  well  as  bf  example  benevolence  is  en- 
joinea  upon  the  ministry  in  the  first  commission 
to  the  Twelve:  'Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
^ve'  (Mt  10^).  Not  least  beautiful  and  consoling 
is  the  assurance  that  it  prevails  in  the  angelic 
spheres,  even  towards  poor  sinners  (Lk  15^*  ^^). 

LiTEEATURB.— Hastings'  DB^  art  'Love';  Butler,  SermonM 
xi.  xiL  :  Newman,  Chtford  Univ.  Sermons^  p.  104  ff. ;  Schulhof, 
Law  qf  Forgiveness  (1901),  121  ff. 

W.  B.  Franklakd. 

BETHABARA  (ri^ju;  n*3  <  house  of  the  ford  or 
crossing'). — The  name  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment  only  in  Jn  1*  (AV):  'These  things  were 
done  in  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John 
was  baptizing.'  The  place  was,  therefore,  one 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Baptist  in  {)reach- 
ing  and  baptizing ;  and  it  has  been  usually  identi- 
fied, though  this  IS  not  precisely  stated  in  the  text, 
with  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 

With  the  great  majority  of  Gr.  MS8  (including 
K*ABC*)  the  RV  has  retained  here  the  reading 

*  Bethany,'  with  marginal  alternatives  'Beth- 
abarah  '  and  '  BetharaJmh.'     The  latter  (n^nj^  n*i 

*  house  of  the  prairie,'  cf.  Is  40^  et  al. ;  or  *  house  of 
the  Arabah  or  Jordan  Valley,'  cf.  Dt  1'';  or  perhaps 

*  house  of  the  poplar,'  cf.   D*51B,n    Sqj  Is   15')  is 

Jossibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  Beth -arabah  of 
OS  15^^^  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  or  it  may  be  due 
merely  to  an  accidental  transposition  of  letters. 
The  form  '  Bethabara,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  found 
in  a  few  extant  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text, 
both  uncial  and  cursive,  and  in  the  Curetonian 
and  Smaitic  Syrian.  Origen  adopted  this  reading, 
and  it  seems  to  have  gained  general  currency 
mainly  on  his  authority.  He  writes  {in  Eoang. 
Joannis,  vi.  24)  that  Bethany  is  found  in  almost 
all  copies  and  in  Heracleon,  but  after  personal 
investigation  of  the  district  (yevdfieyoi  ip  rcis  r^rois 
iirl  IffTopiav  tCov  lxv(^v  'Ii7<roO  koX  rCtv  fiaOriruv  a^oD)  he 

S refers  '  Bethabara'  on  the  twofold  ground  of  the 
istance  of  Betliany,  the  country  of  Lazarus  and 
Martha  and  Mary,  from  the  Jordan,  and  of  the 
non-existence  of  any  place  bearing  the  latter  name 
within  the  Jordan  Valley.  He  further  reports 
{\4yovffi)  a  place  Brjdapd  where  he  had  been  told 
[iffTopoOffi)  tnat  John  oaptized,  and  says  that  the 
word  means  oTkoi  KaTa<rK€urjs  (possibly  a  confusion 
with  rnija;,  cf.  LXX  in  Ex  35**),  Bethany  beinj^  cUkos 
inraKOTjs,  adding  a  play  upon  the  name  as  behtting 
the  spot  where  the  messenger  sent  to  prepare  (xara- 
(TKcvdtciyy  Mt  11*^)  the  way  of  the  Lord  should 
baptize. 

Origen's  view,  therefore,  was  mainly  a  priori, 
and  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  set  it  out  at 
length,  because  later  writers,  as  Epiphanius,  Chry- 
sostoni,  ct  at.,  apparently  adopt  and  repeat  it  with 
more  or  less  amplification ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide 
how  much  weight  is  due  to  additional  details  they 
may  give.  According  to  Chrysostom,  for  instance, 
the  more  accurate  copies  read  '  Bethabara,'  a  result 
that  might  readily  ue  conceived  to  follow  from 
Origen's  criticism  ;  and  he  adds  that  Bethany  was 
neither  across  the  Jordan  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but 
near  Jerusalem.*  The  ancient  writers  do  not  seem 
to  take  into  account  the  i>ossibility  of  the  names 
occurring  more  than  once  in  Palestine.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  either  *  Bethany'  or  'Bethabara' 
would  lend  itself  readily  to  duplication. 

The  only  indication  of  position  which  the  narra- 
tive itself  gives  is  in  the  phrase  wipav  roO  'lopddvov, 
'  across  {i.e.  east  of)  the  Jordan.'  And  if  Bethabara 
or  Bethany  is  the  scene  of  the  Baptism,  then  it 

*  Suidas,  $.v.  B«sff«>/«,  8a>'8  expressly  that  the  right  reading 
is  }irfd»4iL^d\  and  he  also  inserts  in  in  the  text  before  t«v 


BETHANY 


BETHESDA 
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would  seem  that  the  site  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  since  Christ 
comes  hither  apparently  direct  from  Galilee  (Mt  3", 
Mk  1*).  Conder  finds  all  the  necessary  conditions 
satisfied  by  a  ford  *Abdrah  on  the  Jordan  E.N.E. 
of  Beisdn,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  latter  place ;  and  he  explains  the  name 
'Bethany'  as  equivalent  to  Batanea,  Basanitis, 
or  Bashan,  the  district  immediately  east  of  the 
Jordan,  south  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  GalUee 
(see  C.  R.  Conder  in  Pal.  ExpL  Fund  Mem.  ii. 
p.  89  f.,  Qiuirt.  Statement y  1875,  p.  72,  Handbook  to 
theBible,  p.  319f. ;  Hastings* Z)5, art.  *Bethabara'). 

Bethabara  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Beth-barah  (.T39  n'j,  LXX  BaiOrjpA,  of  Jg  7**) 
which  lay  on  or  near  the  Jordan.  This  is  on  the 
assumption  that  a  guttural  has  been  accidentally 
lost  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read  .ti^jh;  n*5.  Dr.  Sanda]^  {Sacred  Sites  of 
the  Gospels,  p.  2!3)  accepts  the  identification  with 
*AMrah.  But  beyond  the  coincidence  of  the  name, 
on  which  much  stress  cannot  be  laid,  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  in  its  favour;  and  the  indirect 
evidence  is  slight.  The  inference,  moreover,  which 
has  been  drawn  from  Jn  2^,  that  Bethabara  or 
Bethany  lay  not  more  than  a  day's  journey  from 
Cana  of  Galilee,  is  precarious.  The  marriage  fes- 
tivities at  Cana  would  in  all  probability  extend 
over  several  days,  towards  the  close  of  which  the 
supply  of  wine  failed:  and  the  language  used  is 
perhaps  intended  to  convey  that  Christ  and  His 
disciples  were  not  present  at  the  beginning.  (See 
on  the  prolongation  of  the  ceremonies  attendant 
on  an  Eastern  wedding,  P.  BaJdensperger,  'Woman 
in  the  East'  in  FEFSt,  1900  p.  181  ff.,  1901  p.  173  ff.  ; 
H.  B.  Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Bihle  Lands, 
ch.  v.). 

The  traditional  site  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
at  MnkhAdet  Hajlah  in  the  Jordan  Valley  near 
Jericho,  though  defended  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
and  others,  seems  to  be  too  far  south.  Others 
would  read,  by  conjecture,  in  the  text  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  Bridavappdf  i.e.  Beth-nimrah,  on  the  Wddy 
Shatbf  five  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  E.N.E.  from 
Jericho  (see  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  Encyc.  Bihl.  s.w.). 

LiTKRATirRK.— See  above,  and  add  Smith's  DB^  t.v. ;  O.  A. 
Smith,  UGHL  (1894),  p.  496 ;  SUnley,  Sinai  and  PaUttxne, 
p.  310 ;  Farrar,  L\fe  of  Christ,  i.  p.  140  n. ;  Weim,  Li/e  (^ 
ChrUtt  i.  p.  361  f.  and  note;  Ederaheim,  Lif^  and  Times  of 
Jeaxta  the  Messiah,  i.  pp.  264,  278  ;  Geikie,  Life  and  Words  of 
Christ,  i.  388,  and  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  ii^.  257 ;  Sanday, 
Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  11,  28.  86,  94 ;  PEFSt,  1908,  p.  161 ; 
and  the  Commentaries  on  Jn  1^.  A.  8.  GeDEN. 

BETHAHT  (Bij^a^/a).— 1.  A  village  whose  in- 
terest arises  mainly  from  its  having  been  the 
residence  of  Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary.  As  to 
this  it  is  well  to  note  the  following  points.  ( 1 )  None 
of  the  three  Synoptists  mentions  Lazarus.  (2)  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  maintain  the  same  silence 
as  to  Martha  and  Mary.  (3)  St.  Luke  (10»-^) 
records  a  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  '  a  village  *  {Kdffiri  ns), 
which  he  leaves  unnamed.  (4)  St.  John  alone 
(11^* »  12^')  names  Bethany  as  the  place  where  the 
brother  and  the  two  sisters  lived.  (5)  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  state  that  Bethany  afforded  hospi- 
tality to  Jesus  during  the  days  tnat  preceded  His 
death  (Mt  21*^',  Mk  IP^) ;  but  in  connexion  with 
His  stay  there  they  make  mention  only  of  the 
house  of  'Simon  the  leper'  (Mt  26^-,  Mk  14«^-), 
and  give  no  name  to  the  woman  who  anoints  the 
feet  of  the  Lord.  (6)  St.  Luke  does  not  speak  of 
this  soioum  at  Bethany,  but  simply  sa^s  in  a  more 
general  way  that  Jesus  passed  the  night  'at  the 
mount  called  the  Mt.  of  Olives'  (21").  (7)  The 
data  usually  accepted  regarding  Bethany  and  the 
family  that  lived  there  and  entertained  Jesus  in 
their  nouse,  are  thus  derived  essentially  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 
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Bethany  is  mentioned  neither  in  the  Canonical 
books  nor  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  OT ;  it  makes 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  NT,  and  is 
not  named  in  Josephus.  Its  situation  is  relatively 
easy  to  determine.  Weknow(MklO*"ll»,Lkl9*-») 
that  it  was  on  the  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem, 
at  a  distance  of  15  furlongs  from  the  latter  ( Jn  1 P^), 
lying  thus  on  the  E.  or  rather  S.E.  side  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives.  Origen  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  posi- 
tion of  Bethany  was  known.  In  the  4th  cent,  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (333)  mentions  a  place  where 
the  '  crypta '  of  Lazarus  was  to  be  seen.  Eusebins 
records  that  *the  place  of  Lazarus'  was  shown, 
and  Jerome  adds  that  it  was  2  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem {OS*  108.  3,  239.  10).  According  to  Niceph. 
Callist.  {HE  viii.  30  [Fatr.  Gr.  cxlvi.  113]),  a  church 
containing  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  was  built  by  the 
empress  Selena.  Another  sanctuary  markea  the 
spot  where  Jesus  met  Mary  (Jn  ll"*'-).  A  number 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  have  risen  at  Bethany  ; 
as  many  as  three  churches  have  been  counted  there. 
In  its  present  condition  it  is  a  village  without  im- 
portance or  interest,  with  a  population  of  about 
200.  It  bears  the  name  el-Azanyeh,  derived  from 
'Lazarus'  or  from  'Lazarium'  (Aa^apW),  a  form 
found  as  early  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  (383) ; 
the  initial  L  has  been  taken  for  the  Arab,  article. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  Bethany  is = Aram. 
Beth'Aineh  or  Beth-Hini,  'place  of  dates'  (?) ;  but 
this  etymology  is  uncertain.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  that  which  traces  it  to  the  root  niv,  and 
would  yield  the  sense  of  'place  of  affliction'  or 
'  place  of  the  afflicted  one,'  which  may  be  simply  a 
popular  etymology  (cf.  Nestle,  Fhilologica  Sacra, 
1896,  p.  20). 

The  building  which  are  shown  at  the  present 
day  as  possessmg  a  historical  interest  are — 1.  The 
'castle  of  Lazarus,  a  tower  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  probably  built  in 
1147  by  Queen  Melissenda  for  the  Benedictine 
nuns ;  according  to  others,  its  construction  is  still 
earlier.  The  name  'castle'  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Vulgate  renders  the  NT  ict6/Ai;  by  cos- 
tellum.  2.  The  tomb  of  Lazarus  is  shown  to 
modem  pilgrims,  but  its  genuineness  is  so  doubtful 
that  it  IB  Questioned  even  by  Koman  Catholic 
writers,  e.g.  Mgr.  Le  Camus,  bishop  of  La  Rochelle 
{Notre  Voyage  auxpays  bibliques,  1.  245).  3.  There 
are  still  snown — or  there  used  to  be  shown — at  el- 
Azariyeh  the  house  of  Martha,  that  of  Mary,  and 
that  of  Simon  the  leper. 

In  Lk  24**  the  scene  of  the  Ascension  is  placed, 
if  not  at  Bethany,  at  least  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  :  '  He  led  them  ttat  vp6s  BrjOa^lay '  (A  V  *  as 
far  as  to  Bethany,'  KV  less  satisfactorily,  'until 
they  were  over  against  Bethany ').  On  tne  other 
hand,  Ac  1^^  relates  that  after  the  Ascension  the 
Apostles '  returned  unto  Jerusalem  from  the  mount 
called  Olivet,  which  is  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey  off.'  The  statement  in 
Luke's  Gospel  deserves  the  preference  ;  it  fixes  the 
place  of  the  Ascension  itself  near  Bethany,  while 
the  text  of  Acts  simply  connects  the  return  of  the 
Apostles  with  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  on  the  slope  of 
which  Bethany  lies,  and  does  not  speak  necessarily 
of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  ecclesiastical 
tradition  supposed  (cf.  Tobler,  Die  Siloahquelle 
und  der  Oelberg,  p.  83). 

LiTEiUTUBB.— Robinson,  BBP*  i.  431-483 ;  Gu^rin,  Palestine, 
*8ainarie  '  L  168-181 ;  Buhl,  GAP  155;  Tobler,  Topoar.  ii.  422- 
464 ;  PEF  Mem.  ilL  27f. ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels, 
24,49.  LUCIEN  GAUTIER. 

BETHAKT.— 2.  See  Bethabara. 

BETHESDA. — Jn  5*  'Now  there  is  in  Jerusalem 
by  the  sheep-gate  {ivl  rj  Tpo/3artif  j)  a  pool,  which  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Bethesda,  having  five  porches' 
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(RV).  Instead  of  Brjde<rdd  (TR),  the  most  ancient 
authorities  have  other  spellings,  as  K  Briej^add,  L  and 
Eus.  Bri^add  (?for  Bri0(aidd  =  H^.i  n*5  *  house  of  the 
olive').  B  Biy^croiW,  D  BeXfc^d.  As  to  the  deriva- 
tion, Delitzsch  suggests  1*^9^  n*3  *  house  of  pillars,' 
and  Calvin  »n^^  n'S  '  house  of  outpouring ' ;  but  the 
most  natural'etymology  is  inp^  n'3  *  house  of  mercy,' 
possibly  in  allusion  to  the  munificence  of  some 
charitable  person  who  had  these  porches  built  to 
shelter  the  sick,  or  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  pro- 
viding this  healing  spring. 

As  the  adjective  vpo^ariKy,  *  pertaining  to  sheep  j^ 
requires  some  substantive  to  be  introduced,  tlie 
A  V  supplies  *  market,'  the  RV  *  gate.'  Since  there 
is  no  reference  to  any  sheep-market  in  the  OT, 
-while  the  sheep  -  gate  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
(Neh  3**  *- 12*),  the  latter  method  of  supplying  the 
sense  is  the  more  probable  one.  Now  the  sheep- 
gate  is  known  to  have  been  north  of  the  Temple, 
and,  as  Bovet  says,  *  the  small  cattle  which  entered 
Jerusalem  came  there  certainly  by  the  east;  for 
it  is  on  this  side  that  the  immense  pastures  of 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea  lie.'  The  modern  St. 
Stephen's  Gate  answers  to  these  data.  It  is  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Temple  area,  and  is  the 
gate  through  which  the  Bedawtn  still  lead  their 
llocks  to  Jerusalem  for  sale.  We  must  therefore 
look  for  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  in  this  vicinity,  and 
may  at  once  eliminate  several  proposed  identifica- 
tions elsewhere,  such  as  the  HammAm  esh'Shifd, 
near  the  *Gate  of  the  Cotton  Merchants,'  about 
the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  area, 
where  there  is  a  pool  with  pillars  and  masonry, 
some  sixty  feet  ijelow  the  present  surface,  the 
waters  of  which  are  still  supposed  to  possess  heal- 
ing properties  (Furrer) ;  ana  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
where  the  remains  of  four  colunms  in  the  east 
wall,  with  four  others  in  the  centre,  *  show  that  a 
structure  with  five  openings  or  porches  might 
easily  have  been  erected '  ( Alford) ;  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  the  intennittent  spring  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  Ophel 
slope  south-east  of  the  Temple  (Robinson).  These 
are  all  too  far  from  the  sneep-gate  as  probably 
identified  above. 

Conder,  who  adopts  the  suggestion  of  Robinson 
that  Bethesda  was  at  the  present  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  says,  *  This  answers  the  requirements  that 
it  still  presents  the  phenomenon  of  intermittent 
•*  troublmg  of  the  water, '  Avhich  overflows  from  a 
natural  syphon  under  the  cave,  and  that  it  is  still 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  'bathe  in  the  waters  of 
the  cave,  when  this  overflow  occurs,  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism  and  of  other  disorders.'  Against 
this  view  Grove  (Smith's  DB^,  art.  'Bethesda  )  and 
Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  King,  325)  urge  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  deep  subterranean  water  to 
invalids,  the  confined  size  of  the  pool,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the  five  porches 
capable  of  accommodating  *a  multitude';  and  to 
the  j)resent  writer,  examining  the  cave  in  person, 
these  objections  seemed  conclusive,  apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  locality. 

Turning  now  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sheep- 
gate,  we  find  three  proposed  identifications.  (1) 
Modem  tradition  identifies  Bethesda  with  the 
Birket  Isrnil,  an  empty  reser\-oir,  360  feet  long, 
120  feet  wiiie,  and  80  feet  deep,  half  filled  witli 
rubbish,  which  lies  close  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate  and 
under  the  north-east  wall  of    the  l^aram  area. 

(2)  Warren  and  others  would  place  Bethesda  at 
the  so-called  Twin  Pools,  in  the  ditch  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  Antonia,  under  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Zion.  Neither  of  these  can  be  the  true 
site,  as  both  the  Birket  Israil  and  the  Twin  Pools 
were  constructed  after  the  events  narrated  in  Jn  5. 

(3)  In  1872  it  was  pointed  out  by  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  that  'the  Pool  of  Bethesda  should  be 


sought  near  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  where  an  old 
tradition  has  placed  the  house  of  the  mother  of 
Mary,  calling  it  Beit  Hanna,  "  House  of  Anne." 
This  expression  is  exactly  identical  with  Bethesda, 
both  expressions  signifymg  '*  house  of  mercy,  or 
compassion. " '  Sixteen  years  later  this  anticipation 
was  verified  by  the  discovery  of  what  is  now  very 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  ancient  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  the  pre- 
sent Church  of  St.  Anne.  In  the  autumn  of  1888, 
'  certain  works  carried  on  by  the  Algerian  monks 
laid  bare  a  large  tank  or  cistern  cut  in  the  rock  to 
a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  Uerr  Schick  recognized  this 
as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  It  is  55  feet  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  measures  12^  feet  in  breadth.  A 
flight  of  twenty -four  steps  leads  down  into  the 
pool  from  the  eastern  scarp  of  rock.  Herr  Schick, 
who  at  once  saw  the  great  interest  of  this  dis- 
covery, soon  found  a  sister-pool,  lying  end  to  end, 
60  feet  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  first. 
The  first  pool  was  arched  in  by  five  arches,  while 
five  corresponding  porches  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
pool.  At  a  later  period  a  church  was  built  over 
the  pool  by  the  Crusaders,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  so  far  impressed  by  the  fact  of  five  arches 
below  that  they  shaped  their  crypt  into  five  arches 
in  imitation.  They  left  an  opening  for  getting 
down  to  the  water ;  and  further,  as  the  crowning 
proof  that  they  regarded  the  i>ool  as  Bethesda, 
they  painted  on  the  wall  of  tne  crypt  a  fresco 
representing  the  angel  troubling  the  water  of  the 
pool.'  (Geo.  St.  CEdr,  Buriea  Cities  and  Bible 
Countries,  327-328.  See  also  PEFSt,  July  1888 
and  Jan.  1891). 

This  site  is  thus  supported  not  only  bj  the 
medisBval  tradition,  but  by  the  early  tradition  as 
well.  The  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  who  visited  Jeru- 
salem in  A.D.  333,  after  mentioning  two  large  fish- 
pools  bv  the  side  of  the  temple,  one  at  the  right 
hand,  the  other  at  the  left,  says  in  another  place 
{Itin.  UierosoL  589) :  *  But  farther  in  the  city  are 
twin  fish-pools  having  five  porches  which  are  called 
Bethsaida.  There  the  siclc  of  many  years  were 
wont  to  be  healed.  But  these  j)oois  have  water 
which,  when  agitated,  is  of  a  kmd  of  red  colour.' 
This  is  evidently  the  same  place  described  by 
Eusebius  {Onamasticon,  240.  15)  in  the  same  cen- 
tury and  called  by  him  Bezatha,  though  he  gives 
no  other  clue  to  the  situation — *a  pool  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  the  Piscina  Probatica,  and  had 
formerly  five  porches,  and  now  is  pointed  out  at 
the  twin  pools  there,  of  which  one  is  tilled  by  the 
rains  of  tne  year,  but  the  other  exhibits  its  water 
tinged  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  red,  re- 
taining a  trace,  they  say,  of  the  victims  that  were 
formeny  cleansed  in  it.  Clearly,  too,  it  is  of  the 
same  place  that  Eucherius  speaks  in  the  5th 
cent. :  *  Bethsaida,  peculiar  for  being  a  double 
lake,  of  which  one  pool  is  for  the  most  part  filled 
by  winter  rains,  the  other  is  discoloured  by  reddish 
waters.'  It  has  been  commonly  assumed  of  late 
that  the  two  tunnels  under  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Zion  are  the  twin  pools  mentioned  by 
these  writers ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  centuries,  to  be  presently  quoted,  place 
the  pool  with  the  five  porches  and  the  church 
callea  Prohatica  (cf.  Tpo^riicp,  Jn  6*)  at  or  near 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  Mary,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly under  the  present  Church  of  St.  Anne. 
Thus  Antoninus  Martyr  (A.D.  570)  says :  *  Return- 
ing into  the  city  we  come  to  the  Piscina  Natatorial 
which  has  five  porches ;  and  in  one  of  these  is  the 
basilica  of  St.  Mary,  in  which  many  miracnloiiB 
cures  are  >\'rought.'  Sophronius,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  (A.D.  632),  sa^^s:  *I  will  enter  the  holy 
Prohatica f  where  the  illustrious  Anna  brought 
forth  Mary.'  John  of  Damascus  (about  A. D.  750) 
says:   *May  ail  things  be  propitious  to  thee,  O 
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Prohatica,  the  most  holy  temple  of  the  Mother  of 
God !  May  all  things  be  propitious  to  thee,  O 
Probatica,  ancestral  domicile  of  a  aueen  1  May  all 
things  1)e  prouitious  to  thee,  O  ProocUica,  formerly 
the  fold  of  Joachim's  flocks,  but  now  a  chnrch, 
heaven-resembling,  of  the  rational  flock  of  Christ  1 ' 
Brocardus  also  speaks  (A.D.  1283)  of  a  large  reser- 
voir near  St.  Anne's  Church,  called  Piscina  Interior, 
just  opposite  Birket  Israil. 

Early  tradition,  therefore,  as  well  as  mediaeval, 
seems  to  favour  the  site  discovered  in  1888.  This 
is  the  site  now  generally  accepted,  though  some 
recent  writers  are  still  unconvinced,  such  as  Sandav 
{Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels^  65),  who  rejects  Schick  s 
identification  but  reaches  no  positive  conclusion 
of  his  own,  and  Conder  (Hastings*  DB,  article 
'Bctliesda'),  who  argues  for  the  Virgin's  Pool. 
The  intermittent  troubling  of  the  water  at  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is,  indeed,  a  point  in  its 
favour ;  but  tliis  phenomenon  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  springs  of  Palestine  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  iii.  288 ;  Barclay,  CUf^  of  Great  King,  660), 
and,  while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  seen  at  the 
pool  under  the  Crusaders'  church,  it  is  not,  perha^, 
a  too  violent  supposition  that  the  same  intermit- 
tence  now  observed  in  the  Virgin's  Fountain  may 
have  characterized  this  pool  also  in  that  early  time 
of  more  copious  'rains  of  the  year,'  as  Eusebius 
calls  them,  especially  if,  as  some  think,  they  both 
lie  upon  the  same  concealed  watercourse. 

The  last  clause  of  Jn  6^  and  the  whole  of  v.^ 
containing  the  account  of  the  troubling  of  the 
water  by  an  angel  and  the  miraculous  healing  that 
followed,  are  relegated  to  the  margin  in  KV,  on 
the  ground  of  their  omission  by  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts KBD,  and  the  exceptional  number  of  vari- 
ants in  the  other  MSS.  Popular  superstition 
seems  to  have  attributed  the  periodic  bubbling  of 
tlie  water  to  the  action  of  an  invisible  angel. 
These  passages  were  probably  at  first  written  on 
the  margin  as  an  expression  of  that  opinion,  and 
later  were  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  text. 

W.  W.  Moore. 

BETHLEHEM.— Two  towns  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  1.  Bethlehem 
(cnS  n*3  'house  of  bread')  of  Zebulun,  Jos  19". 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  miserable  village,  6 
miles  south-west  of  Sepphoris  and  about  the  same 
distance  north-west  of  xsazareth,  in  a  well-wooded 
district  of  country,  planted  with  oaks  (Robinson, 
Biblical  Researches,  iiL  113).  That  this  Beth- 
lehem cannot  have  been  the  scene  of  the  Nativity, 
near  as  it  is  to  Nazareth,  is  clecur  from  the  fact 
that  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  expressly 
place  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  of  Judsea. 
Tliese  narratives  being  independent  of  each  other 
and  derived  from  dinerent  sources,  we  have  for 
the  southern  Bethlehem  the  convergence  of  two 
distinct  traditions.     These  two  Evangelists  arc 

i'oined  in  their  testimony  by  the  author  of  the 
^ourth  Gospel,  who  assumes  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  with  the  storv  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  at  Bethlehem,  the  Bethlehem  associated 
with  David  and  his  royal  line.  *  Some  said.  Shall 
Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ?  Hath  not  the  Scrip- 
ture said  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David, 
and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem  where  David 
was?'  (Jn  7*^**)-  It  is  noteworthy  that  Beth- 
lohem  is  never  mentioned  as  having  been  visited 
\>y  our  Lord  or  in  an^  way  associated  with  His 
ministry.  But  all  Christian  history  and  tradition 
maintain  that  the  southern  Bethlehem  was  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity. 

2.  Bethlehem  of  Judah  (m^n/a  Jg  17'- »,  Ru  P-^ 
etc.)  or  Judaea  (Mt  2^  Lk  2*).  This  town  (the 
modem  Beit  Lahm)  is  situated  about  6  mUes 
S.S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  lying  high  up  on  a  grey 
limestone  ridge  running  from  east  to  west,  and 


occupying  the  projecting  summits  at  each  end, 
with  a  sort  of  saddle  between.  The  ridge  rises  to 
a  height  of  2660  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  falls  away 
in  terraced  slopes  on  all  sides,  the  descent  to  the 
north  and  east  being  specially  steep.  The  terraces, 
as  they  sweep  in  graceful  curves  round  the  ridge 
from  top  to  bottom,  give  to  the  little  town  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  amphitheatre,  and  serve  to  make 
to  the  approaching  traveller  a  picture  wliich  closer 
acquaintance  does  not  wholly  disappoint.  The 
names  by  which  it  has  been  known  for  millenniums, 
and  is  still  known,  are  expressive  of  the  fertility 
of  the  place  —  Beth-lehem,  *  house  of  bread,'  and 
Beit  Lakm,  *  house  of  dcsh.'  The  hillsides  around, 
merging  into  the  hill  country  of  Judaea,  though 
they  look  bare  to  the  eye  at  a  distance,  ailbrd 
pastures  for  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  valleys 
below  and  the  fields  lying  to  the  east  produce  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley,  as  in  the  days  when  Ruth 
gleaned  in  the  fields  of  Boaz;  and  the  terraced 
slopes,  under  diligent  cultivation,  bear  olives, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  vines.  Wine  and 
honey  are  named  among  the  most  notable  of  its 
natural  products,  and  the  wine  of  Betldehem  is 
said  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  Jen:usalem. 

The  modem  town  is  highly  picturesque.  There 
is  just  one  main  street  or  thoroughfare,  extending 
about  half  a  mile,  and  largely  occupied  by  work- 
shops, which  are  little  better  than  arches  open  to 
the  street.  The  population  is  diflerently  given  as 
from  4000  to  8000  souls.  Palmer  ('Das  jetzige 
Bethlehem '  in  ZDP  V  xvii.  90),  writing  in  1893, 
and  founding  upon  personally  ascertained  figures, 
l^ves  8036  as  tne  population,  which  he  classifies 
m  respect  of  religion  as  follows :  Latins,  3827 ; 
Greeks,  3662;  Moslems,  260;  Armenians,  186; 
Protestants,  64 ;  Copts  and  Syrians,  47.  The  small 
number  of  Moslems  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  severity 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  drove  out  the  Moslem 
inhabitants  and  demolished  their  houses  in  the 
insurrection  of  1834.  It  will  be  observed  from  the 
above  enumeration  that  Bethlehem  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  Jew.  As  in  Nazareth  so  in  Beth- 
lehem, the  associations  with  Jesus  make  residence 
repugnant  to  the  Jews,  and  they  have  accordingly 
no  desire  to  settle  in  the  Christian  Holy  Places. 
They  are,  in  fact,  tolerated  only  as  temporary 
visitors,  but  not  as  residents.  *In  the  cradle  of 
his  royal  race,'  says  Canon  Tristram  (Bible  Places, 
p.  72),  *  the  Jew  is  even  more  a  stranger  than  in 
any  other  spot  of  his  own  land ;  and'  during  the 
Middle  Ages  neither  Crusader  nor  Seuracen  sufl*ered 
him  to  settle  there.'  The  inhabitants  of  Beth- 
lehem are  of  superior  physique  and  comeliness. 
The  men  have  a  character  for  energy  and  even 
turbulence;  the  women  are  noticeable  for  their 
graceful  carriage  and  becoming  attire.  In  the 
crowds  which  throng  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Easter  services,  the 
women  of  Bethlehem,  wearing  a  light  veil  descend- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  closed  across  the 
bosom,  with  a  low  but  handsome  headdress  com- 
posed of  strings  of  silver  coins  plaited  in  among 
the  hair  and  hanging  down  below  the  chin  as  a 
sort  of  necklace, — are  easily  recognizable,  and 
make  a  favourable  impression.  The  industries  of 
Bethlehem,  apart  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  Nativity,  con- 
sisting of  memorial  relics  and  souvenirs  manufac- 
tured for  sale  to  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  and 
tourists  who  visit  Jerusalem  and  Betnlehem  every 
year.  Models  of  the  cave  of  the  Nativity,  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  apostles  and  saints,  are 
in  great  demand.  Olive  wood,  and  mother-of-pearl 
obtained  from  the  Red  Sea,  with  basaltic  stone 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are 
carved  and  wrought  into  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  with  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  taste. 
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I  {I.e.  p.  91)  tliEit  an  intreaeing 
nomber  of  tlie  inlialriUtnls  go  abroad  with  their 
products,— their  mother  -  of  ■  |>eBrl  carvings  and 
other  wares, —and,  eapecially  in  America,  lind  a 
good  return  for  their  enterpnse. 

Bethlehem,  notwithstanUing  its  royal  awtocia- 
tions  and  its  renown  aa  the  birthplace  of  tlie 
■world's  Redeemer,  has  never  been,  and  i«  never 
likely  to  be,  more  in  the  eye  of  the  world  than 
'little  among  the  thoasanda  of  Judah'  (Mic  6^). 
*  In  apite,'  Hayx  Palmer,  'of  the  numerous  viaita  of 
Htmngers  and  pilgriraa,  which  ore  year  by  year  on 
the  increase,  and  in  apit«  of  the  market-place 
■which  Bethlehem  atTordH  for  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, and  especially  for  the  Bedawin,  who  cume 
from  long  distancea  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  make  their  purcha^s  of  clothing, 

pears  likely  to  remain,  uneneumliered  by  trade 
and  progress,  what  it  has  been  for  manj-  years 
Ijygone — a  shrunken,  untidy  villo^.'  Even  bo,  it 
can  never  be  deprived  of  its  associationa  with  the 
JUefisianic  Kinu  of  larael, '  'whotie  goinga  forth  have 
been  from  of  old,  from  everlMting'  (Mic  S'), 
associations  which  exalt  it  to  the  loftiest  eminence, 
and  surround  it  with  a  glory  that  cannot  fnde. 
These  associationa  in  tlieir  salient  features  are 
now  to  be  set  forth. 
It  i!    "       " 

of  Enhrath.*  'When  I  came  from  Vadan,'  said 
Jacob  on  his  deathbed,  recounting  to  <loseph  in 
Egypt  his  chequered  history,  '  Rachel  died  by  me 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when  yet  there 
■viaa  hut  a  little  way  to  come  nnto  Ephratli ;  and 
t  buried  lier  there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath ;  the 
same  ia  Bethlehem '  (Gn4S',  cf.  35'"-)-  The  sacred 
historian  records  that  Jacob  set  a  pillar  uiwn  lier 
grave :  '  that  la  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  tjrave  nnto 
this  day'  (Un  35'°).  KacheVs  grave  la  marked 
now  by  a  Mohammedan  wely,  or  monnniental 
mosque,  at  the  point  where  the  Bethlehem  road 
ttrcaka  off  the  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron ;  and  thongh  the  monument  has  been 
repaired  and  renewed  from  generation  U>  genera- 
tion, it  serves  still  to  recall  a  real  event,  and  to 
distinguish  the  spot  where  Rachel's  'strength 
failed  lier,  and  she  sank,  as  did  all  the  ancient 
saints,  on  the  way  to  the  birthplace  of  ho]>e '  (Dr. 
John  Ker,  Scrmotu,  8tb  ed.  p.  153).  Bethlehem 
becomes  more  definitely  associated  «-ith  the  Messl. 
anic  liope  when  it  becomes  tlie  home  of  Ruth  the 
Moahitess,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  David's 
greater  ^n.     From  the  heights  near  Bethlehem  a 

Elimpse  is  obtained  of  the  Dead  Sea— the  sea  of 
ot— shimmering  at  the  foot  of  the  long  blue  wall 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab ;  and  the  land  of  Moab 
seems  to  have  had  close  relations  with  Bethlehem 
and  it.'tpeuple  in  iiatriarchal  as  well  as  later  times. 
Wilh  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  through  her  marriwe 
with  Boaz,  the  '  mighty  man  of  wealth  '  of  Betli- 
lehem-judah  [Ro  2'),  there  entered  a  strain  of 
Gentile  blood,— although  we  remember  tliat  Lot, 
the  ancestor  of  Moab,  was  the  nephew  of  the  great 
ancestor  of  Israel^nto  tlie  pedigree  of  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh  (Mt  1'),  as  if  in  token  that,  in 
a  d^  stUl  far  otT,  Jew  and  Gentile  xhould  be  uoe 
in  riim.  With  David,  Ihegreat-prandaonof  Kuth, 
there  entered  the  royal  element  into  the(.'eoeatogy 
of  Jesus  ;  and  Bethlehem  has  no  associations  more 
sacred  and  tender  than  its  associations  with  the 
Bhepherd  king  of  Israel,  unless  it  bethoeethat  link 
it  for  ever  with  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The 
stream  of  Messianic  hope,  as  it  flows  onwards  and 
broadens  from  agB  to  age,  is  not  unlike  that  river 
•  Bu[  ft  Driver,  Grnriia  fin  '  WwtmlBSUir  OmnieuUri™ '). 
p.  311,  ud  in  UMMtiagm'  i>B  it.  US*. 
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of  Spain  which  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course 
flows  underground,  and  only  at  intervals  miles 
Hpart  throwa  up  pools  to  the  surface,  which  the 
inhabitants  call  '  the  eyes'  of  the  Gaadlana.  The 
pools  trace  the  onward  progress  of  the  river,  till 
at  length  it  bursts  forth  in  a  broad  stream  seeking 
the  distant  sea.  So  the  hope  of  a,  great  Deliverer 
from  spiritual  misery  and  death  flows  onward  in 
the  story  of  God's  ancient  people,  throwing  up 
its  ^ols  in  the  days  of  AbreJiam,  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah  and  the  prophets  ;  and  Micah  indicates  the 
direction  of  ita  flow  with  more  explicitness  than 
any  who  went  before  when  ha  says:  'But  thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephratah.  though  thou  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah,  ^et  out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  Rnler  in  Israel ; 
whose  (joings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting  (Mic  6').  When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  had  come,  the  Messianic  hope  became  the 
place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams  which  we  so 
happily  know  and  enjoy,  and  the  glad  tidings  was 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  addressed  to  the 
watohfnl shepherds :  'Fear not:  for,  behold,  I  bring 
you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.     Foruntoyo  ..  -     >       ■     .. 

of  David  a  Saviour,  ' 
210.1.). 

Thesl 
and  St.  Luke  with  s  ,  , 
beauty  which  are  of  themselves  an  evidence  of 
its  historical  truth.  Both  narratives,  as  has  been 
indicated,  assign  to  Bethlehem  the  high  honour  of 
being  the  place  of  the  Nativity  and  the  scene  of 
the  sta[>cDdaus  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  The  de- 
tails are  too  familiar  to  require  rehcorsaJ  here. 

Thera  la  one  iitTticulir  handed  dowa  by  early  CtarlaUan 
tndltloD  which  Diky  be  rEgudcd  not  aa  a  vaHaiJon  Irosi,  bat  an 
addition  to,  tbe  ISran^eUc  nanallve, — th«  atatamant  mada  by 
Jiutin  Martyr  (A.D.  140-lM).  aul  npcMed  In  tbe  k-fOavfbii 
Goapelfl,  tbat  the  birtb  oF  Jeaua  took  placa  in  a  cavtu  JubUd 
(DiaiagveK^h  Trgflui,  di.  73)  nlatc*  that,  bIdgb  Joaqih  had  in 
that  viLla^  no  plaoe  where  to  lodge,  he  lodgtd  la  a  cave  near 
by.  JiuUn  reiatea  oUier  particu1«a  which  may  lave  coow  to 
him— 1»  wu  a  wtivs  at  KabiOa,  not  M  mllHi  ban  BctMehem 
— by  fttwA  tiaditjoo  or  from  apocryphal  narratlvaa :  iuch  u  that 
the  Ma^  came  A«">  •IraMB,  and  thU  BmpA  iKw  sit  ttw 
Fhildnn  of  Bethlehem.  That  tbe  alable  when  th*  laftnt 
Saviour  was  bom  may  liave  been  a  oave  ia  quite  hi  ke^nr 
Hlth  thB  pnctice  of  uUIiiing  the  limeaton*  cavta  of  tlw  hill 
country'  of  Jodica  aa  place*  of  abelter  for  catUe  and  other 
bcaata.  'Tlimi  Apocrj-phal  Ooqiah  inhiob  deal  whh  the  Is- 
(ancy,  notably  (he  TVofnmi^tBn  JaaM  and  tlw  pamdo- 
jralumUjDUke  niEntiDB  ot  the  ave.  Piauda-llatthiiua  (eh. 
ISJaaya, '  nie  anifel  commanded  tibe  beaat  to  auip,  for  her  time 
Vi  bear  bad  come :  wid  he  diracUd  tb*  BlMaed  Haiy  to  come 

wliich  then  waa  never  any  light,  bat  alnn  darkneia,  bacnae 
it  could  not  noeive  tiie  light  of  day.  And  whwi  Um  Blnavd 
U ary  had  enterud  it.  It  be^  to  brame  light  with  all  >J||>ti>^ 


aTllbblr 


te  child,  who 


birth,  and  whom,  wben  bom  uid  (tending  at  once 

Uia  feet,  they  adored,  laying,  Olory  to  Ood  on  high,  and  on 
.  pjj^  ,^r   j,^  PnlMHgfSym.  r^t 


imagery  (oh.  IS).  '  And  ha  (JoaEpb]  found  a 
«»■?  uicn  miM±  Luok  her  bi,  and  aet  tiia  bod*  by  her,  and  hft 
■rent  out  and  KHight  a  midwife  In  the  onuntn  of  BeUtlcbeai. 
And]  Joaeph  waind  and  1  walked  not;  and  1  lookfd  up  into 
tbeiky  and  aaw  the  akyviolatlf  agitated;  and  I  looked  up  at 
the  poU  of  beai^n,  and  1  aaw  it  atandlnB  atill  and  the  birds  of 
the  ur  alill ;  and  I  dlnctcd  nur  nae  on  the  earth,  and  I  law  a 
veaael  lying  and  warliinea  reduiing  tw  It  and  their  banda  in  the 
vcaael,  and  Uioae  who  handled  did  not  handle  It,  and  thoaa  wbo 
presenled  It  to  the  mouth  did  not  inaent  tC,  bat  the  boca  of 
■11  wen  lootdoB  up  \  and  I  aaw  the  aheep  mtMrnd  and  Ilia 
■heeii  Btood.and  tbe  ibepheid  lifted  Dpbia  hand  to  itcike  Ifaem 
and  hia  hand  remained  up  1  and  I  loaked  M  tbe  HRWn  ol  tha 
xivttt  and  f  law  that  the  moutha  of  the  kida  wve  down  and 
not  drinhlDg ;  and  evefything  wbkh  was  being  Impelled  f<^ 
wan)  wai  iateii«p(ad  lull*  mune.' 
Tbt  PnUvamgiliMHk  JaeObi  ia  generally  ncoirnlied  ai  beloaf - 

-  -■  ~  ■  .-.-..      ._,, , , U.       pgjjjj. 

Idio 


trecenajrb 


iL,  and  iu  t 

■dhriatianlr __.    — _ 

'  }  plaft  ol  importanca  acliibul«d  lo 
theory  of  OmnAylDu  QmUi  4*r 

-,  -  iOUrn  Jm,  Oattinges.  1000),  who 

reganla  the  PrMiniilgaHum  aa  Ibe  Knin  of  tha  Oond  sam- 
tliei  of  tbelufancy.  Tbe  author  of  li.acoacdlnitohim,  la  an 
Cgj^ptiui.  m«t  likely  ot  Alexandria,  who  InCrodwea  BethMien 
into  the  oanative  not  Ijecauae  of  it*  pkfs  in  ll«br*w  prapbwsia 
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but  because  it  v^'ob  formerly  a  scat  of  the  worship  of  Isis,  and 
he  wishes  to  incorporate  this  worship  with  Christianity.  In 
concert  with  the  pnesta  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  he  aided  with  his 
inventive  pen  the  appropriation  of  this  sacred  site  by  the 
Church,  and  it  was  from  the  ProUvanqeHum  that  the  writers  of 
the  First  and  Third  Gospels  drew  their  separate  narratives  of 
the  Infancy.  Conrady  returns  to  the  subject  with  an  article 
full  of  equally  curious  and  perverted  learning  in  SE,  1904, 
Heft  2, '  Die  Flucht  nach  i^^-pten.' 

It  is  in  the  4th  century  that  Bethlehem  begins 
to  receive  that  veneration  as  a  Christian  Holy 
Place  in  which  it  is  now  equalled  only  by  Jeru- 
salem and  Nazareth.  As  early  as  Justin  Martvr 
attention  is  specially  directed  to  Bethlehem  as  tne 
birthplace  of  the  world's  Redeemer.  In  addition 
to  the  reference,  already  mentioned,  to  the  cave, 
we  find  Justin  quoting  the  well-known  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (33^'''),  *  He  shall  dwell  in  a  lofty  cave 
of  a  strong  rock,'  in  the  same  connexion  {Dialogue 
trith  Tryphoj  ch.  70).  Even  earlier  than  Justin's 
day  it  M'ould  appear  that  this  particular  cave  was 
venerated  by  the  followers  of  Christ ;  for,  as  Jerome 
tells  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Paulinus,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  (A.D.  117-138),  in  his  zeal  to  extirpate  the 
very  remembrance  of  Christ,  caused  a  grove  sacred 
to  Adonis  to  be  planted  over  the  grotto  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, as  he  caused  a  temple  to  Venus  to  be  erected 
over  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Origen 
(c.  Celsmny  i.  51)  says:  *If  any  one  desires  certainty 
as  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  apart  from 
the  Gospels  and  Micah's  prophecy,  let  him  know 
that  in  conformity  with  the  narrative  in  the  Gos- 
pel regarding  His  birth  there  is  shown  at  Bethle- 
hem the  cave  where  He  was  bom  and  the  manger 
in  the  cave  where  He  was  wrapped  in  swaddlmg 
clothes.  And  this  sign  is  greatly  talked  of  in 
surrounding  places,  even  among  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  it  l>eing  said  that  in  tliis  cave  was  bom 
that  Jesus  who  is  worshipped  and  reverenced  by 
tlie  Christians.'  The  site  is  now  marked  by  the 
oldest  church  in  Christendom,  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Nativity,  built  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine.  It  is  a  massive  pile  of 
buildings  extending  alon^  the  ridge  from  west  to 
east,  and  comprising  the  church  proper  with 
the  three  convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
abutting  respectively  upon  its  north  -  eastern, 
south  -  eastern,  and  south  -  western  extremities. 
The  proportions  of  the  church  and  its  related 
structures  are  more  commanding  from  its  eleva- 
tion and  from  the  shabbiness  of  the  town  in 
comparison.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  common 
to  all  the  sects,  and  is  shared  by  them  together — 
Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians.  From  the  double 
line  of  Corinthian  pillars  sustaining  the  basilica 
sixteen  centuries  look  down  upon  the  visitor,  and 
the  footsteps  of  nearly  fifty  generations  of  Chris- 
tians have  trodden  the  ground  upon  which  he 
treads.  Says  Dean  Stanley :  *  The  long  double 
lines  of  Cormthian  pillars,  the  faded  mosaics,  the 
rough  ceiling  of  beams  of  cedar  from  Lebanon  still 
preserve  the  outlines  of  the  church,  once  blazing 
with  gold  and  marble,  in  which  Baldwin  was 
crowned,  and  which  received  its  latest  repairs  from 
our  own  English  Edward  I  v.*  {Sinai  and  Falestine, 
p.  433).  It  is  the  subterranean  vault  that  con- 
tinues to  be  of  perennial  interest.  Descending 
the  steps  from  the  raised  floor  of  the  eastern  end 
of  the  nave,  and  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  the 
visitor  finds  a  half-sunk  arched  doorway  which 
leads  down  by  thirteen  steps  to  the  Cfbapel  of 
the  Nativity — the  rude  cave  now  paved  and  walled 
with  marble  and  lighted  up  by  numerous  lamps. 
This  chamber  is  about  40  feet  from  east  to  west, 
16  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  what  had  once  been  striped  cloth  of  gold. 
At  the  east  end  there  is  a  shrine  where  fifteen 
silver  lamps  bum  night  and  day,  and  in  the 
floor,  fet  into  the  pavement,  a  silver  star  of  Greek 


pattern  marks  the  very  spot  of  the  Nativity 
with  the  inscription :  *  Bic  de  Viraine  Marid 
Jesus  Christ  us  natus  est.*  To  the  Christian  the 
associations  of  the  place  make  it  full  of  impres- 
siveness,  and  the  visitor  has  no  more  sacred  or 
tender  recollections  of  holy  ground  than  those 
which  cluster  round  the  Church  and  the  Grotto  of 
the  Nativity.  Not  far  ofi'  is  a  cave,  cut  out  of  the 
same  limestone  ridge,  which  was  the  abode  of  St. 
Jerome  for  over  thirty  years.  Here,  with  the 
noble  ladies  whom  he  had  won  to  the  religious  life, 
Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  he  laboured 
totus  in  lectione,  totus  in  lihris^  preparing  the  Vul- 
gate translation  of  the  Holy  Spriptures,  which  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  was  the  Bible  of 
Western  Christendom,  and  is  a  powerful  tribute  to 
his  piety  and  learning.  '  It  is  the  touch  of  Christ 
that  has  made  Bethlehem '  (Kelman  and  Fulleylove, 
The  Holy  Land,  p.  234).  And  the  touch  of  Christ 
is  making  itself  felt  still  in  the  works  of  Christian 
philanthropy  and  missionary  zeal  that  are  being 
performed  there.  There  are  schools  and  other 
missionary  agencies  maintained  by  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  to  instruct  in  His  truth  and 
to  enrich  with  His  grace  the  community  who 
occupy  the  place  of  His  birth.  Bethlehem  appears 
among  the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  work  done  there  among  women 
and  girls  has  borne  good  fruit.  The  Germans 
have  built  an  Evangelical  Church,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1893.  There  is  much  superstition 
and  error  among  the  nominally  Christian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  but  the  eflbrts  of  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  stirred  up 
the  Greek  Orthodox  and  Armenian  Christians  to 
activity  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  people. 

LrrsRATURB. — Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord^t  p.  82;  Cunning- 
ham Geikie,  The  Uoly  Land  and  the  Bible ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
PaUHine ;  Kelman,  The  Holu  Land:  Sanda}^^  Sacred  Sites  of 
the  Qoepeu ;  Q.  A.  Smith,  Hittor.  Geog.  qf  Holy  Land ;  The 
Survey  of  WeMiem  Palestine^  vol.  iii. ;  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  bom 
at  BethUhem  f ;  Palmer, '  Das ieizige  Bethlehem '  in  ZDPV x\ii.; 
articles  in  Kitto's  Cydop.,  PRE  3,  Vigouroux's  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Bible,  Smith's  DB,  Hastings'  DB,  and  Encyclopedia  Biblica. 

T.   NiCOL. 

BETHPHAGE  {B7je<f>ayifi).—A  place  unknown  to 
the  OT,  the  Apocrypha,  or  Josephus,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  NT  only  once — on  the  occasion  of 
our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  five 
days  before  His  aeath.  It  was  certainly  situated 
upon  the  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  on  or  near  the 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  (Mk  10^  IP,  Lk 
19^*^),  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany.  The  site  of  the  latter  being  accurately 
determined  as  the  modem  el-  Azariyeh  (see  art. 
Bethany,  1),  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  locating  Bethphage. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  texts  of  the  three 
Synoptists  [St.  John  does  not  mention  Bethphage] 
are  obscure  on  two  points — 

(1)  As  to  the  relation  between  Bethphage  and 
Bethany,  St.  Luke  (19^)  alone  mentions  both  places 
('as  he  drew  near  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany'). 
His  language  seems  to  imply  that  a  traveller  com- 
ing from  Jericho  would  come  first  to  Bethphage, 
then  to  Bethany,  and  finaUy  to  Jerusalem.  St. 
Matthew  (2P)  mentions  only  Bethphage.  As  for 
St.  Mark,  his  original  text  (IP)  probably  contained 
no  reference  to  l^thphage,  but  this  name  has  been 
inserted,  and  in  the  majority  of  MSS  stands  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Bethany  in  such  a  way  that, 
if  this  reading  were  accepted  as  the  original  one, 
we  should  have  to  place  l^thphage  in  a  ditferent 
position  in  relation  to  Bethany  from  what  is  im- 
plied in  the  text  of  St.  Luke. 

To  reconcile  these  divergent  statements,  a  hypothesis  has 
been  started  to  the  effect  wat  Bethany  may  have  lain  a  little 
off  the  direct  route  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  upon  a  dde 
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road,  and  Bethphagre  at  the  point  where  this  joined  the  main 
road.  It  woula  thus  have  been  necessary  to  pass  Bethphago 
both  in  goinff  to  Bethany  and  in  returning  from  it.  Support 
for  this  conjecture  has  been  sought  in  the  use  of  the  word 
mfi^»*  in  Mk  114. 

(2)  In  all  three  S^optic»,  Jesns  sends  two  of 
His  disciples  to  a  village  («rc6/A);)  to  bring  the  ass 
on  which  He  was  to  ride.  Is  this  village,  which 
is  'over  against'  (icaWvarrc),  to  be  identified  with 
Bethphage,  or  with  Bethany,  or  with  some  third 
locality  ?  Each  of  these  views  is  capable  of  defence ; 
the  traditional  identification  of  tne  village  of  the 
ass's  colt  with  Bethphage  is  at  least  questionable, 
especially  in  view  of  Mt  21*  'When  they  had 
reached  Bethphage  .  .  .  then  Jesus  sent  two  dis- 
ciples to  the  village  over  against.'  A  site  for  the 
village  of  the  colt  might  be  suggested  at  Siloi,  or 
rather  at  Kc/r  ei-Tnr,  on  the  top  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
[It  is  known  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  there 
were  houses  on  its  summit].  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  it  would  be  hazardous  to  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  situation  of  Bethphage. 

Etymologically  the  name  Bethphage  appears  to 
mean  *  house  {or  place)  of  unnpe  fruits,'  more 
especially  *  of  unripe  figs '  (cf.  Ca  2*',  and  see  Dal- 
man,  Gramrnatik  aes  jud.pcU.-Aramdischy  18W,  p. 
162,  and  Arnold  Meyer,  Jes\^  Mnttersprache,  1896, 
p.  166).  Recently  a  connexion  has  been  suggested 
by  Nestle  ('Etymologische  Legenden?'  in  ZWTh 
xl.  [1897],  p.  148)  between  this  ethology  of  the 
name  Bethphage  and  the  story  of  the  Muren  fig- 
tree.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  the  latter  is  associ- 
ated in  the  Gospels  (Mt  21"-22,  Mk  ll"-i*-  »•»)  with 
Bethany,  not  Beth])hage.  Formerly  Nestle  {SKy 
1896,  p.  323 if.,  and  in  his  PhUologica  Sacra,  1896, 
p.  16  f.)  had  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
necting, from  the  point  of  view  of  popular  ety- 
mology, Bethphage  (  =  Ky3o  n*3  'place  of  meeting') 
and  the  Afupodoy  of  Mk  11*.  Finally,  another  ex- 
planation of  Bethphage,  viewed  as  a  dwelling- 
place  of  priests  (?),  is  furnish^  by  Origen,  and 
rests  upon  a  curious  combination  of  the  Aramaic 
word  KiB  'jaw,'  with  Dt  18*,  whieh  assigns  to  the 
priests  the  jaws  of  sacrificial  victims  as  part  oC 
their  portion. 

In  tne  Middle  Ages,  Bethphage  was  shown  to  the 
north  of  Bethany,  higher  up  the  slope  of  the  Mt. 
of  Olives.  The  site  of  this  mediaeval  Bethphage 
(which  proves  nothing  for  the  Bethphage  of  Scrip- 
ture) was  recovered  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  thanks 
to  the  discovery  made  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers, 
controlled  and  described  by  Guillemot  andClennont- 
Ganneau,  of  a  stone  (the  fragment  of  an  altar?) 
bearing  inscriptions  and  pictures  relating  to  Christ's 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

hmRATURE.—PEFSt,  1874,  p.  173 ;  1878,  pp.  51-61,  146-149 ; 
PEF,  'Jerusalem,' pp.  381-840 ;  Jievue  ArcMologique,  Dec.  1877, 
p.  366ff. ;  Remu  Biblvjue,  1892,  p.  105  f.  See  also  the  diacuarion 
In  Andrews,  Life  (^ our  Lord^,  429-432. 

LUCIEN  GAUTIER. 

BETHSAIDA  (* house  of  fishing').— The  supposi- 
tion that  there  were  two  places  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  which  this  name  appropriately 
applies  has  been  disputed  or  rejected  by  many 
writers  (Buhl,  G.  A.  Smith,  Sanday,  et  al.) ;  but  the 
evidence  in  its  favour,  direct  and  indirect,  has  the 
support  of  a  long  list  of  authorities  on  Palestinian 
geography  from  the  days  of  Reland  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  with  re8i)ect 
to  the  precise  location  of  both  places,  but  there  is 
a  general  agreement  that  one  was  on  the  east  and 
the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  or  its 
expanse  into  the  (ialilnwin  I^ke.  Prominent  on 
the  list  of  those  who  advocate  two  Bethsaidas  are 
tlio  names  of  Ritter,  Robinson,  Caspari,  Stanley, 
Edersheim,  Wieseler,  Weiss,  Tristram,  Thomson, 
van  de  Velde,  Porter,  Merrill,  Macgre^r,  and 
Ewing.     The  facts  and  suggestions  which  bear 


upon  the  supposition  itself  may  be  summed  up  aa 
follows : — 

1.  Bethiaida  of  Gaolanitis.— The  historic  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  and  general  location  of 
this  city  is  not  disputed.  Joeephus  describes  it  as 
a  village  'situate  at  the  Lake  of  Genneaaret 
which  Philip  the  tetrarch  advanced  unto  the 
dignity  of  a  city,  both  by  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants it  contained,  and  its  other  grandeur,  and 
called  it  by  the  name  ''Julias,"  the  same  name 
with  Cocsar  s  daughter '  {Ant,  XVIII.  ii.  1).  In  other 
passages  he  indicates  its  position  as  in  'Lower 
Gaulanitis '  ( Jaul&n),  '  in  Poriea,'  and  as  near  the 
Jordan,  which  'first  i>asses  by  the  city  and  then 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  Lake'  {BJ  ii. 
IX.  1,  xiii.  2,  also  BJ  III.  x.  7,  and  Life,  72).  In 
every  instance,  except  the  one  above  quoted,  which 
gives  a  reason  for  the  change  of  designation, 
Josephus  drops  the  old  name  and  calls  it  'Julias.' 
Pliny  and  Jerome  give  it  the  same  appellation, 
and  locate  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  tne  Jordan 
(Plin.  HN  V.  16 ;  Jer.  Com,  on  Mt  16").  The 
modem  designation,  '  Bethsaida-Julias,'  is  not  to 
be  found  in  ancient  history,  sacred  or  secular. 
The  site  of  the  city  which  thus  became  the  suc- 
cessor, under  another  name,  of  Bethsaida  of 
Gaulanitis,  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 
After  careful  research.  Dr.  Robinson  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  mound  of  ruins,  known  as  ei-Tell, 
was  the  most  probable  location  of  the  long-lost  city. 

*The  UU  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  northern  mountaint 
southwards,  near  the  point  whore  the  Jordan  issues  from  them. 
The  ruins  cover  a  lanro  portion  of  it,  and  are  quite  extensive ; 
but  so  far  as  could  bis  observed,  consist  entirely  of  unhewn 
stones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  ancient  architecture' 
(£/iPaii.p.  413). 

The  site  is  over  against  one  of  the  fording-places 
of  the  Jordan,  and  about  2  miles  above  its  mouth. 
This  tentative  identification  has  been  accepted  by 
many  recent  explorers,  but  mainly  for  the  reason 
that  the  locatipa^seems  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able, be^^tffl^'ofits  commanding  position,  for  such 
a  oijUftfsJosephus  describes.  Tne  objections  to  it 
^e  its  distance  from  the  Lake,  and  the  absence  of 
anything  which  would  sugf^est  its  original  name — 
'  the  house  (or  place)  of  fishing.' 

Another  site,  to  which  these  objections  do  not 
apply,  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Thomson  at 
cl-Mas'adiyeh,  not  far  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  and  near  the  Lake,  '  distinguished  by  a  few 
palm  trees,  foundations  of  old  walls,  and  fragments 
of  basaltic  coluiims'  {Land  arid  Book,  ii.  422). 
This  writer  advocates  the  existence  of  a  double 
city,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  I^thsaida  problem,  and  indicates  a 
site  over  against  el-Mcutaaiyeh,  where  a  few  ruina 
have  been  found,  as  the  probable  location  of  the 
Galila^an  portion  of  the  city.  The  apparent  objec- 
tions to  this  site  are  the  boggy  and  treacherous 
ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
that  would  suggest  the  existence  in  former  times 
of  a  fording- })lace  or  a  connexion  by  means  of 
bridges.  Wilson  accepts  Thomson's  views;  and 
Schumacher,  the  noted  explorer  of  the  Jaul&n 
region,  agrees  with  him  in  locating  the  eastern 
city  at  el-Ma4adiyeh.  He  suggests  also  that  the 
roval  residence  of  Philip  may  have  been  on  the 
hill  at  ci'Telly  and  the  fishing  village  at  el-Araf, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  where  are  ruins, 
and  that  both  were  connected  by  a  good  road  still 
visible  (see  Jaulan  Quarterly  Statement,  April 
1888).     Conder,   who  favours  et-Tell,  makes  the 

Slea  on  its  behalt  that  local  changes  in  the  river 
elta  may  have  increm<ed  the  distance  materially 
between  this  site  and  the  head  of  the  Lake. 

Assuming  this  as  a  possibility,  the  place  must 

always  have  been  a  considerable  distance  from  the 

i  mouth  of  the  Jordan.    It  is  not  unlikely,  how* 


ever,  bm  Merrill  Hu;,'(reAto,  thnt  the  lamling-pUce 
of  Jiiiiaa  waa  the  onciQal  fiite  of  the  town,  and 
tlitiC  Bjaoag  the  local  hHheTHieQ  it  rotoJned  tlie  old 
B  after  the  buildine  of  the  city 


ilh  cLTtainty  be  attriEiQt«d  to  this  place,  the 
ICvaniceliBlx  make  use  of  the  ulder  name  (Lk  O'", 
Mk  8").  In  tlio  first,  the  Kjene  of  the  miracle  of 
tlie  live  loavea,  it  ie  deacritMHl  as  'a  desert,'  or 
vacant  place,  '  belonging  to  the  city  called  Beth- 
Baida.'  All  tlie  EvangeliBta  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  a  jiloce  apart  from  the  town, 
bat  evidently  near  it,  where  the  native  gnta 
thickly  covered  the  fallow  gnrand  and  made  a 
-comfortable  reatinR-pIaco  for  the  wearf  mnltitude. 
The  location  whicli  luUils  all  the  concjitioua  of  the 
narrative  Is  on  the  eastern  ridf;e  of  the  But.ilia 
jilain,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Iiake- 

In  the  second  reference  it  apiicarB  that  Jeens, 
nfter  crowing  t«  the  other  side  from  Dalmonutha 
on  the  west  rooat,  came  to  Betbaalda  en  rotite 
to  the  ti>wns  of  Cicsarea  Pliilippi.  While  in  the 
-city  a  blind  man  vim  brought  to  Hini.  It  is  a 
aiiini&caat  fact,  in  keoping  with  His  uniform  atti- 
tude towardH  tha  Gentile  cities  of  this  region,  that 
He  took  the  blind  man  hy  the  hand  and  led  him 
■out  of  the  town,  before  He  rcBtorod  his  sigbC. 
In  tliix,  xays  f'arrar,  ■  all  that  wo  ean  dimly  aee  it 
Christ's  dislike  and  avoidance  of  these  beathcniith 
Herod  inn  townn,  with  their  borrowed  Uelleiiic 
Architecture,  their  careloH)  customs,  and  even  their 
very  names  commemorating,  as  waa  the  ciue  with 
Itethnaida-ilulioa,  itomo  of  the  moHt  contemptible 
of  the  human  race'  [Life  of  Christ,  ch.  xxxv.). 

2.  Bethiaida  of  Oalilee.—It  haa  been  alleged 
by  some  writen  that  the  exlHtcnco  of  a  western 
Itetlipwiida  was  invented  to  meet  a  supposed  diDi- 
I'ulty  in  (he  narrative  of  the  EvAng(>liiitH.  Thu 
is  not  a  fair  Htatcment  of  the  coHe,  A  Itethaaida 
bolonfuing  tc  thu  province  of  Galilee  is  designated 
by  name  as  well  as  iinplicil  by  incidental  reference, 
ItH  claims  are  advotj^ted  mainly,  if  notnolely.on 
the  KTuunil  that  it  in  in  the  (jospel  record.  The 
iibje«^tion  sometimes  urged,  tliat  tlie  exi«tence  of 
two  towns  of  the  same  name  in  such  cloeo  proximity 
in  improbuble,  has  little  weight  in  view  of  the  fact 
Hint  tliiwe  towns  v/ere  in  diHerent  proviuceH,  under 
ditferunt  rulers,  and  in  many  rcRi>ects  bad  little 
in  common.  The  name  itself  suggests  a  place 
favourably  situatoJ  for  fiBhermen,  and  might  be 
ap[)ropriBtety  applied  tc  more  places  than  one  by 
the  i^ke  side.     But  see  art.  CAfEKKAUM. 


BcUiul'U  ue  M  loUow*  >- 

(1)  The  dlTfd  lutimoHu  aim  In  Jota'i  CoithI.  — In  diw 
Ittium^u  It  U  afflniied  UuA  FhLUp,  one  of  U»  AtKatoUc  bwid, 
mu  III   BtUuutiU,  UiB  city  ul    Andnw  ud   Peter  (!•"'   '- 


«  1«  noted  lor  hi*  K 


jpwiJiliik]  ili'ijilta,  H'liD  knew  mm  loot  at  Uiii  lake-ride  r.i^n, 
aai  wild,  ill  couiiUDii  witli  lb«  Dlhcr  KvuiKiUnU.  apotk)  oltlilB 

of  OiUlee.'    'Can*  ul  Oslllse'  !•  a  rimllv  expfwIoD  In  the 

■UllO  Oonicl,  UKl  tEw  iMtt  Hut  [1m  Wrltor  mimllnn.  >h,  nnuiln,-,. 

Lt  HIE,  In  thl>  '       ' 


Ht  m  the  l^e,— U  It  1.1111110 


a  johii'i  Ooniel  defierm 
"-■—'-MlyHtbstalU 

Included  Dioit  of  ' 


rho  pUoBe  JuUu — the  cl^ 


ol  Chrtit,— <■  siitninnll}'  In  annfl 
Die  hlitwy  ol  tlui  tima  hu  five-  - 
lionklve  Cettlmony  ol  Joiephut,  ' 


(!i}Tfa«  wan.Btt«t«l  iKt  thu  all  a/lhe  ApoiOn,  txctj*  Judat 

/«iirnK,wpnMMit^6'nf»'((ABlllXlumi)h«    "" 

ntl'v  proof  that  Itie  fimLt  of  reiMer— 


«  uioCher  ooirobo- 


„j  elty  ot  i-hlllp  (»«B  sIh 

Ilk  M^X    They  wen  t^ulol  Jewi,  ud  tbolr  iiluo  ol  aioplD/. 
ment  uid  all  their  hidcIiCIoiii  were  with  their  brelhren  at  the 
•ams  blUi  on  or  Dear  the  ptain  at  Oanneaarc t 
fSflB  lb*  UMoMIrt  at  ibt  iwtaia  toamer  Ima  Uk  pU«  ot 


thB  Ippding  ol  the  miiUiludr,  It  ii  diitlncU)-  mcntlonni  ihic  the 
illHlpleieniharkedlnaihlpWnaAp/on  to  Iht  •  oHirr  lida' unta 
BiUinida  (Mk  V^i.  If  the  nord  'unto'  ilooil  alooe,  there 
might  b*  iORH  (ifHind  tor  the  nippoaltlon  (hac  Cht  dJidple* 
ahnad  at  Milinf  along  tha  ahor*  towanli  Jullaa,  but  hi  the  d*- 
•urlMlon  which  (oUowa,  lb*  Evusallat  makei  Jt  plain  that  the 
'  othar  ilda,'  aa  be  uaet  (he  •(pmaloi,  meant  the  Hxit  ihora  of 
tbalAke.  'Andwhanthay  badnaBedovcr,  thaycamslnlo  tha 
laud  ol  Qenneiaret.'  Tha  panllal  aocounti  convey  lb«  iwii* 
IniprEMlon  aad  are  aqually  dodiiva  on  thia  point  (lit  Itnu, 
Jn  en).  It  la  tiua  that  John  adda  that  'they  went  over  tho 
•aa  towanla  Oapcmaura.'  hut  Ibtra  la  no  dbcrapancy  batwean 
tha  aeveral  nalanieota  II  Bobbiaon  la  rlRbt  In  Identilylng  Ustb- 
•alda  with  'Ain  t(-fibigli^  Tba  BtneraJ  dimtlun  would  In 
the  iune.  and  the  dlatanee  between  Ihe  two  point!  doca  not 
■iQced  three-quartan  Dl  a  mile.  In  kceplniwlth  theae  Kata- 
menti  la  tha  mention  ol  the  ladl  that  the  tnultlEuilE  on  the  east 
ilda,  notloir  the  direction  lateu  by  the  vmel  In  which  tha 
ilbolpica  auled,  took  ahlpplni  tha  neit  day  and  csuie  to 
Capernauio,  aecklni  lor  Jeaui  (Jn  e>>«).  TheHi  paaasH,  In- 
terpreted In  thelt  utural  and  onllnarr  aenu.  ehow  iJiat  tha 

lue.    The  contnuy  wind  ratanled 


u  tlie  Lake  at 


makae  It  hlfhly  pioli 

tbe  fame  Dai^hboiirho 

<4i  There  ii  a  Buullnt  vert Hcatlon  and  eorrobontlon  of  thla 
teatlmony  In  tha  doae  anoeiaHnn  ifBahtaida  uUft  Cnjiemaiiiit 
and  Ckwuziit  in  the  ludgmant  pronouncad  upon  tbem  hj  our 
Loid  bacauaa  of  their  pe(!Ullari*lvll*«MOItll>>-B).  There  la 
no  unoertainty  with  ntapeot  to  the  InnHirt  ol  thii  denunciation. 
It  could  not  aiiplr  to  a  OeDlile  dty  like  Jullaa,  tor  It  li  here  con- 
tnaled  with  the  bentUa  cities  of  tyre  and  Sldon.  Itlaetldent, 
alao,  thai  lU  ll^lBcaDoa  inherea  In  the  peculiar  prlvl]eit:ee  of 
Beihialda  thmuh  attmeal«d  nanlfeaCatlan*  of  auieniatural 
power  In  conneiJoii  with  the  mlnlatry  ol  Jeaua.  In  otJier  worda, 
it  waa  In  tbe  •*»  oentn  of  that  Bekl  nl  wondm  In  Oalllea, 
honoured  abova  aO  other  placea  la  tbe  land  aa  the  reaideiica  of 
Jeaua,  to  which  multltudca  Aockad  fiom  every  quarter.  We 
have  Ihe  racord  ol  tbna  brief  virita  ol  Jeaua  to  the  lenil-beatheB 
population  on  Che  eaatcm  aide  of  the  [«fce,  mainly  for  mt  uid 
reurement,  but  then  la  no  reoord  of '  many  uiluhty  works'  la 
anyotthelawnaordUeeollhlarwlon.  ThI*  olltaell  aeeme  to 
be  an  unanawenUfl  ajyuiuent  a^fahiat  tha 
t!oi>  al  the  dty  La  whl(£  Jenia  raters  In  thli 
Uerodlan  dty  ol  Jullaa  in  the 

The  generally  accepted  site  ol  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee  is  '  Aiu  e(X^I»aha.  It  is  situated  at  tlia 
head  of  a  charmin);  little  bay  on  the  nurtliem 
side  of  the  spur  which  runs  out  i 
Khdn  Miiiyeh.  Hero,  hy  the  mi 
mills,  is  s  copious  stream  of  warm,  brackish  water, 
fed  by  several  fountains,  one  of  which  is  tbe 
larf!est  springhead  in  Galilee.  Its  course,  whicb 
now  winds  and  descends  amid  a  tangled  mass  of 
rank  vegutalioD  to  the  Lake,  waa  formerly  diverted 
to  the  phiin  of  Genne«aret  by  a  strongly  built 
reservoir,  still  slanding,  nhich  raised  the  water  to 
an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  Thence  it 
was  carried  by  an  aqueduct  and  a  ruck-hewn  trencli 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  plain.  There  is  little 
Co  indicate  the  site  of  the  city,  except  an  occasional 

tier  of  the  aijiieduct  and  tiie  substructures  of  a 
:w  ancient  buildings  long  sinca  overthrown  and 
forgot  ten. 

The  natural  features  of  'Ain  t{'Tdbinha  are  a 
aafo  harbour,  a  mnii  anchorage,  a  lovely  outlook 
over  the  entire  lake,  a  shelving,  shelly  ucacli,  ad- 
mirably ada]il«d  lo  the  landin;^  of  fiidiinif  boats, 
a  coast  free  from  dAbrin  and  driftwood  ;  and  a  warm 
bath  of  water,  where  shoalH  of  lish  ofttimes  crowd 
together  by  myriads,  '  their  liacks  gleumitig  above 
thu  surface  as  they  bitsk  and  tuiiiblo  in  the  water' 
(Macgrcgor,  Rob  Jiinj  ore  the  Jurdtin,  p.  337).  Al- 
thougli  surrounded  by  desolate  wastes,  this  is  still 
tlie  cliief  '  Fiahertown  '  on  the  Lake,  where  nets 
are  dried  and  mended,  and  where  fisb  are  taken 
and  sorted  for  the  market,  as  in  the  days  of 
Andrew,  Kimun,  and  I'hilip. 

-.  Lt/t  a)  ear  /,«nf ,  pp.  S30-i38 :  Bobln- 
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BETRAYAL.— 


le  trodifienol  thci 

il  also  nt  the  Chrtitiu  tniiUion  (1  Do  11<,  «  Th  2 

•«,  'tmitotp'occuraln  Lk  Bi" ;  d.  Ao  7",  Z  Ti  3*. 


Had  Jesus  not  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Hia  enemies.  His  death  would  liardlj  have  been 
averted,  but  it  would  have  been  delayed.  They 
would  fain  have  seized  Him  and  made  short  work 
of  Him,  but  they  dared  not.  He  was  the  |>opular 
hero,  and  tliey  perceived  that  His  arrest  would 
excite  a  dangerous  tumult.  The  goodwill  of  the 
multitude  was  as  a  bulwark  about  Him  and  kept 
His  enemies  at  bay,  malignant  but  impotent.  The 
crisis  eame  on  13th  Nison,  two  days  before  tlio 
Passover  (Mt  26'-''=Mk  l4'-=  =  Lk  22'-').  He  had 
met  the  rulers  in  a  successiou  of  dialectical  en- 
counters in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  had 
completed  their  disoomfilure  by  hurling  at  them 
in  presence  of  the  multitude  a  crushing  indictment. 
Enraged  beyond  endurance,  they  met  and  de!)ated 
what  they  should  do.  They  were  resolved  upon 
His  death,  and  they  would  fain  have  seized  Him 
and  Rlain  Him  out  of  hand ;  but  they  dared  not, 
and  they  agreed  to  wait  until  the  Feast  was  over 
and  the  throng  of  worshipperB  had  quitted  Jeru- 
salem. '  They  took  counsel  together  to  arrest 
Jesus  by  ateattb  and  kill  him:  bat  they  said: 
Not  during  the  Feast,  lest  there  arise  a  tumult 
amone  the  people.' 

Sncli  was  the  situation  when,  all  unexpectedly, 
an  opportunity  for  immediate  action  presented 
itself.     JudftH,   'the  man  of  Kerioth,'  one  of  the 


and  offered,  for  sufficient  remuneration,  to  betray 
Him  into  their  hands.  Judas  was  a  disappoints 
man.  He  had  attached  hiniaelf  ta  JeituH,  helieving 
Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  expecting,  in  accord^ 
■ance  with  the  current  conception  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  a  rich  recompense  when  the  Master 
should  ascend  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and 
'Confer  offices  and  honours  upon  Hia  faithful  fol- 
lowers. The  period  of  his  diseipleship  had  been  a 
process  of  disillusionment,  and  latterly,  when  he 
perceived  the  inevitable  issue,  he  had  determined 
to  abandon  what  he  deemed  a  sinking  cause,  and 
save  what  he  might  from  the  wreck.  It  may  bo 
also  that  he  desired  to  be  avenged  on  the  Master 
who,  as  he  deemed,  had  fooled  him  with  a  false 
hope.*  He  therefore  went  to  the  high  priests  and 
asked  what  they  wonld  give  him  to  betray  Jesus 
into  their  hands.  They  leaped  at  the  proposal,  and 
offered  him  thirty  shekels.  It  was  the  price  of 
a  Blave,t  and  they  named  it  in  contempt  not  of 
Jesus  but  of  Judas.  Even  while  they  trafficked 
■with  him,  they  despised  the  wretch.  Impei 
to  f"   ■        ■    '  .    .   .,    -      ~- 


taew'a  report.   St.  Unrk  snd  St.  Lake 


IB  thMry  ponulariiHi 


•Xldiln  the  oODducb  i 


'  Jiiclu  by  utributiDg  ths  be&syil 


Hli  Mariulo  dlgnltv  ind  butm  [hs  otstduhmeDt  ol 
klnidDin.  It  msy  ■ufllc«  ben  to  nniirk  that  tbi*  «nilai»t 
white  piycholagl^ly  piwlble.  finds  na  npncwt  In  Uis  flo 
nunUTes,  ind  ippnui  to  Iw  quitu  {nwondltblc  vlth  thcil 
wonlg  of  condemniClan  ipokcn  by  our  Lord  with  nrtnnru 


[tfl  llillifcf.  MtST" ">);  huc(l)MC2TM prove* 
uie  money  bad  been  paid.  feC  sU  evcnU  before  the  triid  of 
■  by  the  SsDhedrin.  (3)  irrni,  cvea  II  It  be  Uken  <n  lu 
ilBDDBc.  '«'El|;hed,'need  not  be  an  unbtnUrical  embellwh- 
t  borrowed  from  the  prophecy.  CI.  PUFSI,  Apr,  I8M, 
<7 :  '  Ta  thia  dmy  It  Is  UHual  In  Jenmleiu  to  etunlna  end 
arefully  all  <aiins  received.    Thiua  Jdedjidie  (ulyer)  Is  «■ 

e  pnTement,  and  Eniriisti  BterJiDj;  gold  Is  cuelully  wetKbed, 


It  remained  that  Judas  should  perform  his  part 
of  the  bargain,  but  he  encountered  a  difficulty 
which  lie  had  hardly  anticipated.  Jesus  was  aware 
of  his  design,  and,  anxious  to  eat  the  Passover  with 
His  disciples  ere  He  suffered  (Lk  22"),  He  took 


He '  would  eat  the  Supper,  He  gave  them  a 
mysterious  direction.  'Away  into  the  city,'  He 
Bald  to  Peter  and  John,  '  and  there  shall  meet  you 
a  man  canying  a  pitcher  of  water ;  follow  him." 
Some  friend  in  Jerusalem  bad  engaged  to  provide 
a  room  in  his  house,  and  Jesus  had  arranged  this 
stratagem  witli  him,  in  order  that  Judas  might 
not  know  the  place  and  bring  in  the  rulers  in  the 
course  of  the  Supper*  (Mt  2a"-'"  =  Mk  14"-"'  =  Lk 
22'-"). 

That  evening,  as  they  reclined  at  table,  Jesus, 
desirous  of  being  alone  with  His  faithful  followers, 
made  the  startling  announcement:  'One  of  you 
shall  betray  me,*  and,  amid  the  consternation  which 
ensued,  secretly  gave  Judaa  his  dismissal.  The 
traitor  left  the  room,  and,  ha-itenins  to  the  high 
priests,  summoned  them  to  action.    See  Arhest. 

LiTESiTrRi.— Huitliies'  DB,  trU  '  Judu  lacsrlot ' ;  Fslrhalm, 
SIvdCnintlu  Li/e<^Chru,r.p.2SSa.;  eMker.TrialBad  Drali 
i^Jena  CTKrt.  p.  HOB.;  HeniML,  Oar  Lonfi  Lijr.  on  Eaxih  (ed. 
lasa],  pp.  **S-<e7i  Bmoo,  Training  if  II"  Tattm'.  p.  302(t.; 
Expoiltor,  Srd  eer.  IISSDI,  p.  IWIt.;  D.  Smith.  7^  Dayi  qf  Hit 

FiaA,  p.  tsBfl.  Uavid  Smith. 

BETROTHAL.— Betrothal  among  the  Jews  ia 
the  time  of  Jesus,  like  so  many  other  social  in- 
stitutions, was  in  process  of  transition.  Jewish 
marriage  customs  were  in  origin  the  same  as  those 
of  other  Semitic  peoples,  bnt  Jewish  civilization 
was  far  removed  rrom  its  primitive  Htsgea.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  little  positive  information  con- 
cerning the  ceremony  of  betrothal  in  NT  times 
proper.  The  Talniudic  jerfer  on  marriage  includes 
two  tractates,  Kethuboth  and  Kiddiuhin,  dealing 
largely  with  the  preliminaries  of  marriage,  tha 
latter  esjiecially  with  betrothal,  but  it  is  con- 
siderably later  than  the  NT  period.  Accordingly, 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  elaliorate  laws  therein 
set  forth  obtained  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Yet 
it  is  possible  by  the  study  of  betrothal  customs  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Talmudic  times  to  form  a  highly 
probable  hypothesis  as  to  such  customs  in  the  time 
of  Jesus. 

1.  The  OT  betrothal  ceremony  perpetuated  in  a 
conventional  fasliion  the  recollection  of  the  time 
when  a  woman  was  purchBHed  from  lier  family. 
Thia  appears  in  the  Heb.  word  tnv  <Dt  20',  Hos 
IQ'^).  Yet  it  wonld  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  use 
of  this  word  as  anything  more  than  a  conventional 
survival.  In  the  days  of  the  codes  and  the  pro- 
phets the  time  was  long  past  when  a  man's  wife  was 
strictly  his  property.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  woman  was  designated  (te;  Ex  21*' ") 
by  the  head  of  her  family  as  the  future  wife  of 
another  man,  there  was  paid  over  by  the  prospeo- 
tive  bridegroom  a  certain  sum  of  meney  (or  service, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  Jacob),  and  a  contract  whioh 
was  inviolable  was  then  entered  into  (Ga  34",  Ex 
22").  Until  the  time  of  the  marriage  proper  tlio 
bride-to-be  remained  in  her  own  family.     It  was 

■Bulii.  Zig.  on  Ut  W*:  im  lu  u>U-  n*  •.'<>■•  UOai 
Itifiu^   rfti   ■nix  ir^StlAiiic  hJ  irayaj^   nim^   »t^  *M  "^ 
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not  permissible  to  betroth  her  to  any  other  man 
except  by  action  amounting  to  divorce,  and  any 
violation  of  the  rights  established  by  the  betrothal 
"was  as  serious  as  if  the  two  j)er8on8  had  been 
actually  married  (Dt  22»-**).  In  the  OT  period 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  precision  just  how 
soon  the  oetrothal  was  followed  bjr  the  wedding. 
In  later  times,  in  the  case  of  a  virgin  it  was  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  and  at  least  thirty  days  in  the 
case  oi  a  widow ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
more  than  a  possibility  of  these  periods  in  OT 
times.  So,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  with 
any  great  precision  the  oetrothal  ceremony,  but 
it  certainly  included  the  payment  of  some  sum 
{mohar ;  in  addition  to  above  references,  see  1  8 
18^),  and  the  making  of  a  betrothal  contract 
(either  viva  voce,  Ezk  16*,  or  in  writing)  by  the 
prospective  bridegroom.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
formal  ceremony  or  of  the  use  of  a  ring  (unless 
[unlikely]  it  may  be  in  Gn  24*').  The  money  pay- 
ment belonged  ori^nally  to  the  family  of  the 
woman,  but  graduidly  came  to  belong  in  part  or 
wholly  to  the  woman  herself.  The  woman  might 
bring  wealth  to  her  husband,  as  in  the  case  of 
Kacliel  and  Leah,  but  this  was  not  obligatory  in 
the  Hebrew  period,  and  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
to  betrothal  as  such.  The  first  advances  might 
come  from  the  family  of  either  party.  There  is  no 
clear  evidence  that  the  young  woman  had  any 
right  of  appeal  from  the  choice  of  her  family.  The 
bridegroom  himself  very  probably  did  not  conduct 
the  negotiations,  but  the  matter  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  third  iMurty,  as  his  parents,  or  some  trusted 
servant  or  friend. 

After  the  Exile  the  custom  of  the  earlier  period 
seems  to  have  continued,  although  with  certain 
modifications.  The  payment  to  the  bride's  father 
on  the  part  of  the  prospective  groom  had  been 
increasingly  regarded  as  the  property,  at  least 
in  part,  of  the  bride.  Such  a  payment  during 
this  period  was  often  supplemented  oy  a  dowry  in 
the  true  sense  (To  8",  Sir  25**).  No  consent  ot  the 
girl  was  demanded,  nor  do  we  know  of  the  recog- 
nition of  any  legal  age  of  consent,  unless,  as  in 
somewhat  later  times,  it  was  not  expected  that 
boys  would  marry  before  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
girls  before  twelve  {Ahoth  v.  21).  Although 
families  undoubtedly  reached  some  sort  of  early 
arrangement,  there  is  no  clear  reference  to  the 
betrotlial  of  children. 

2.  In  Talmudic  times  proper  there  was  a  distinct 
tendency  to  combine  betrothal  with  the  wedding. 
At  present  the  wedding  ceremony  among  orthodox 
Jews  combines  the  two  elements  of  the  two  older 
ceremonies.  Possibly  because  of  Western  in- 
fluences the  Rabbis  oecame  more  insistent  upon 
the  right  of  the  girl  (at  least  if  she  had  reached 
her  majority,  whenever  that  may  have  been, 
J^iddushin,  41a)  to  give  consent,  Kab  especially 
urging  it.  As  the  two  ceremonies  were  uniteci, 
in  addition  to  the  former  betrothal  there  grew 
up  a  much  less  permanent  form  of  engagement 
similar  to  that  which  obtains  among  Western 
peoples  to-day.  In  Jerusalem,  at  least,  there  seem 
to  have  been  certain  opportunities  (15  of  Ab  and 
Kippurim)  for  young  people  to  become  acquainted 
before  the  union  was  determined  upon.  All  men 
were  supposed  to  marry  before  the  age  of  20,  and 
the  age  of  women  was  a  few  years  less.  Other 
tendencies  in  Talmudic  times  were  the  fixing  of 
the  amount  of  the  dowry  at  not  less  than  60  zuz, 
that  of  the  mohar  at  200  zuz,  and  the  use  of  a 
peculiarly  shaped  rin^.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  oonventionuizine  of  the  mohar  is  evi- 
denced in  the  words  which  are  now  used  for  the 
ceremony  of  betrothal :  pihip  '  consecration,'  jism'ic 
*  betrothal,'  pa-nb  *  compact,'  o'wn  *  conditions.' 

8.  Thus  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  in  NT  times 


probably  involved  the  following  acts:  (1)  A  con- 
tract drawn  up  by  the  parents  or  by  tlie  *  friend 
of  the  bridegroom.'  (2)  The  meeting  of  the  two 
families  concerned,  with  other  witnesses,  at  which 
time  the  g[room  gave  the  bride  a  ring  and  declared 
his  intention  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  contract 
already  arranged.  (3)  The  payment  of  the  mohar. 
The  act  of  betrothal  gained  in  importance,  and  the 
two  parties  seem  to  have  been  seated  under  a 
canopy  during  the  procedure,  and  the  company  to 
have  joined  in  an  mcreasingly  jovial  celebration. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  religious  ceremony 
connected  with  tfie  act,  but  if  a  priest  were  present 
he  doubtless  pronounced  some  benediction  which 
was  subsequently  elaborated  into  that  used  by 
later  orthodox  Judaism.  The  status  of  the  man 
and  woman  was  now,  as  in  Hebrew  times,  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  married  persons,  al- 
though it  was  now  generally  customary  for  the 
wedding  ceremony  proper  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year  in  the  case  of  a  virgin,  and  in 
thirty  days  in  the  case  of  a  widow.  As  in  the 
older  times,  separation  of  betrothed  persons  de- 
manded a  divorce,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  live  together  as  man 
and  wife  without  a  subsequent  wedding  ceremony. 
The  children  of  such  a  union  would  be  regarded  as 
legitimate. 

So  far  as  the  relations  of  Mary  and  Joseph  are 
concerned,  it  would  appear  from  the  narrative  in 
both  Matthew  and  Luke  that  in  their  case  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  was  followed.  The  description 
of  the  betrothal  in  the  Gospel  ojf^  Mary  is  clearly 
unhistorical  and  bom  of  pious  imagination ;  but 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  Joseph  drew  up 
the  customary  contract,  paid  a  mohar  of  approxi- 
mately 200  zttz,  and  gave  Mary  a  ring.  After  the 
formal  betrothal  {tuftiaredcLVj  Mt  1",  Lk  1*^  2*)  they 
are  reported  to  have  lived  together  without  a 
second,  or  wedding,  ceremony.  As  has  already 
appeared,  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  children  bom  of  such  a  union. 

iJTERATrRB. — Complete  details  as  to  the  Talmudic  require- 
ments rn^rding  betrothal  are  ^ven  in  Kiddushin ;  see  ab»o  the 
article  *  BetroUuil '  in  the  Jetnth  Encyclopedia^  and  Mielziner, 
Jetriih  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.  For  the  ancient  Hebrew 
betrothal,  see  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  p.  133 ff.;  and  Nowack, 
Heb.  Arch,  i.  155  ff.  Brief  accounts  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jeuish  SueitU  L\fe,  and  8:ood  articles  in 
Hamburger,  Her»^,  Hastings'  DB,  and  in  the  Encye.  Biblica. 

Shailer  Mathews. 

BIER.— The  Gr.  word  <rop6i  (Heb.  .195,  2  S  3«), 
*  bier,*  more  strictly  means  *  a  coffin.'  Lk  7"  is 
the  only  place  where  the  word  appears  in  the  NT. 
The  bier  was  an  open  coffin,  or  simply  a  flat  wooden 
frame  on  which  the  body  of  the  dead  was  carried 
to  the  grave.  Closed  coffins  were  not  used  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  According  to  the  Levitical  Law, 
contact  with  a  dead  bod  v  was  forbidden  as  a  source 
of  defilement  (Nu  19^^"").  In  raising  to  life  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain,  Jesus,  by  touching  the  bier 
only,  avoided  an^  infringement  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law.  But  tlie  miracle,  prompted  by  that  same  in- 
tense sympathy  with  human  sorrow  which  He  so 
strikingly  manifested  on  another  occasion  (Jn  ll'^), 
pointed  to  a  higher  and  more  authoritative  law 
— that  Divine  eternal  law  of  compassion  which 
received  its  freest  and  fullest  expression  for  the 
first  time  in  His  own  life,  and  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  features  of  His  Gospel. 

DUGALD  Glakk. 

BILL.— 1.  Bill  of  divorcement :  Mk  10*,  Mt  19' 
(RV):  Gr.  /3(/3X/ov  (a  scroll  or  letter)  dirwrraalov; 
shorter  equivalent,  dvarrdciov  Mt  S^K  In  all  three 
passages  the  expression  is  used  of  tlie  nnn^  i^p 
demanded  in  Dt  24^*^  of  the  husband  who  divorces 
his  wife.  In  contrast  with  the  older  usage — still 
prevalent  in  the  East— of  divorce  by  a  merely 
verbal  process,  the  need  of  preparing  a  written 
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a  calculated  to  be  a  bar  Bcainst  liostj 
or  frivolous  action,  white  tbe  bill  itMlf  Beivod  the 
jivorced  wife  as  a.  oertificiit«  of  her  right  to  marry 
again.  The  RaUbLi,  who  dwelt  with  Bpeoinl  gaato 
{'  noQ  eins  complacentta  quodam ' — Lightfoot)  oo 
the  subject  of  divorce,  had  dranii  up  regulations 
as  Ui  the  proper  wording  of  the  bill  of  divorcement. 
its  8ealia<;  and  witnessing,  and  the  number  of  lines 
— nether  tesa  nor  more  than  twelve — the  writing 
must  occupy.  In  the  eyes  of  Jesnn,  no  document, 
however  formal,  could  prevent  divorce  from  being 
a  violation  of  God's  purpose  in  instituting  marriage. 
See  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hub.  in  Mt  5". 

8>  A  bond  (so  RV)  or  written  acknowledgment 
of  debt,  Lk  16^ ' :  Gr.  (TL,  Tr.,  WH)  tq  ypi^iuiTa, 
(TR)  rb  ypdii/ia.  The  word  itself  h  indeCnitfl 
(literall^T='the  letters'),  and  throws  no  light  upon 
a  question  much  discussed  by  commentators  on  the 
parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward,  viz.  Was  the  bond 
merely  nn  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  or  was  it  an 
undertaking  lo  pay  a  fixed  annual  rental  from  the 
produce  of  a  farm?  Edeisheim  decides,  though 
without  giving  his  reasons,  for  the  former  alter- 
native ;  Liglitfoot  inclines  to  the  latter.  Against 
the  theory  of  a  simple  debt  is  the  fact  that  the 
amount  uf  the  obligation  is  stated  in  kind — wheat 
and  oil — and  not  in  money  ;  and  the  probability 
of  the  story  ia  heightened  if  we  are  to  understand 
thot  the  remissions  authorized  hy  the  steward- 
amounting  in  money  value,  according  to  Edersbeim, 
to  the  not  very  conraderable  sums  of  £5  and  £25 
respectively — affected  not  a  single  but  an  annual 

Byment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  aa  van  Koets- 
d,  who  argnes  strongly  for  the  view  that  the 
document  was  of  the  nature  of  a  lease,  admits. 
there  is  no  precedent  for  the  word  {xpio4n\(- 
Tuil  rendered  'debtors'  being  used  for  tenants. 
Jiilicher  dismisses  the  whole  controversy  as  ir> 
relevant  Another  point  in  diapntc  ia  whether 
the  olii  bond  was  altered,  or  a  now  one  snbstitated 
for  it.  Lightfoot  and  Ederslieim  again  take  dif- 
ferent sides.     The  alteration  of  the  old  bond  ia 


iug  tc  Edersbeim,  in  accordance  with  the  probabil- 
ities of  the  ca.se.  Acknowledgments  of  dabt  were 
usually  written  on  wax^covered  tablets,  and  could 
easilyiie  altered,  the  stylos  in  use  being  provided, 
not  only  with  a  sharp-pointed  kolhebh  or  writer, 
but  with  a  flat  thick  niohe^  or  eraser.  In  any  caite 
it  is  clear  that  the  '  bill '  was  written  by  the  person 
underCnkinL'  the  obligation ;  that  it  was  the  only 
formal  evidenre  of  the  obligation ;  and  that  its 
sapertision  belonged  to  the  functions  of  the 
Hteward.  Hence,  should  the  steward  conspire  with 
the  debtors  against  his  master's  interests,    the 


the  debtors  against  his  masters  i 
latter  had  no  check  u^iOD  tlie  fraad. 


lmmi,T'rtm.—'Ei\mtie\m,TjiffandTlmriafJriniiltttSlraiah, 
IS.  W»r-iri;  l.ighHnot.  Hot.  Hub.,  ia  lue.;  ■»  tiao  ths  various 
BOUuocnlatotaDQtherimiblin.  NOHM.VX  FHASEB. 
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BIETH  OF  CHRIST 

i.  St.  Luke's  account.— 1.  Jemsh  tlemenl  and 
eotouring, — The  two  acconnta  of  our  Lord's  birth 
in  the  tiospels  carry  us  at  ones  into  the  very  heart 
of  Jewish  home  life.  In  tlie  fuller  account  of  tha 
two,  that  of  St.  Lnke,  the  evidence  of  this  Jewish 
element  haa  been  materially  strengthened  by  recent 
literature  and  discussion.  No  one,  e.g.,  con  read 
the  early  Canticles  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  without 
noticing  their  intensely  Jewish  character.  Tliia 
was  amply  shown  by  Ryle  and  James  in  thuir 
edition  of  the  Paalmt  of  Solomon  (see  cap,  pp.  xoi, 
xcii),  a  work  which  may  fairly  bo  placed  soma 
half  century  or  so  before  our  Lord's  Advent.  Ia 
the  same  manner  Chase  has  illnstrated  many  points 
of  contact  between  these  Canticles  and  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  Eighteen  Prayers  of  the  svnagogne,* 
lore  recently  Sanday  has  emphasized  the  same 
argument,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  Benc- 
dictan,  in  which  he  finds  quite  a  piling  up  of  ex- 
pressions characteristic  of  tlio  old  popular  Mesnania 
expectation ;  the  first  five  or  six  verses  are  quiM 
sufficient  to  mark  this  essentially  pre-Cluistiaa 
character  {Critical  QuMlions,  p.  133;  see  also 
Nebe.  Die  KindheUagctckichte  -art-^Tta  Rerrn  Je*u 
ChHHi  tiach  Matlhaiu  vnd  Litkaa  auageUgt,  ISIS, 

f>.  166  fT. ;  and  even  Gunkel,  Zuin  reltgiontgaehicAt- 
ichea  VcTatdndniaa  da  NT,  1803,  p.  67).+ 

Thii  question  ol  Xbt  oMnpoeltlcn  c!  the  CantlcleB  In  at  Lnks 
ia  n  vetj  iniporuint  one.  liec»u«e  it  ii  toaslantly  uauntBd  tlMt 
tliE;  were  the  invenUon  ol  the  aiitbor  at  the  Third  Ofwiiel, 
But,  In  this  CUB  He  htvs  to  uiume  that  the  Gmk  Luke,  or 
some  unknown  writer,  wu  able  to  tnmiler  himaeir  in  UKHi^hs 
to  a  time  when  Jewish  nitlOTml  bqpEi,  Atiich  were  ihatMred  by 
tte  I  te  or  the  fapllal.  were  >tOI^  vividly  cheridied  In  Jewiih 
circicji,  and  that  he  tiia  able  to  eipresa  Ihow  hopa  in  llw 
popuJar  langua^  cumnb  at  the  dat4  of  oar  Lord's  btrth  with 
a  mftiked  auon»  of  any  later  Chriatian  conceptkina.1 

And  yet  with  all  this  Jewish  colouring  there  ia 
in  these  Canticles  a  depth  and  a  charm  which  have 
appealed  to  men  everywhere  tliroughant  the  Chris- 
tian centuries.  No  one  recognized  the  Jewish  ele- 
ment in  thera  early  chapters  of  St.  Luke  morQ 
frankly  than  M.  Kenan ;  but  he  could  also  wrile  of 
the  Magnifient,  Gloria  in  Excelsia,  Benedietiir, 
Ntmc  Dimittif:  'Never  were  sweeter  aonga  in- 
vented to  pnt  to  sleep  the  sorrows  of  poor  humanity ' 
{Lea  £vangUes,  p.  278}. 

a.  Objections  ia/c-n  to  t/ie  contents  of  Lk  1.  B. — 
The  extravagant  assertion  must,  of  course,  not  be 
forgotten,  that  we  owe  these  opening  chapters  of 
St- Luke,  or  at  least  some  uf  their  details,  to  the 
influence  of  other  great  Eastern  religions.  A  dis- 
cHsdoa  of  this  assertion  may  more  properly  ba 
referred  to  the  art  Virgin  BiRTH.g    But  a  woi-d 


nvreelv  knew  it ;  bnC  ihoitly  anar  hia  time,  wlien  we  conu 
to  St.  Luke,  it  li  otherwiiF.  It  ii  further  anrned  that  we  look 
lor  tbe  word  iu  vain  in  St.  Uark  or  81.  HaMHe*.  Bui,  to 
Bay  nothlni  Dt  IW  uh  hy  St.  John,  of.  Jn  40  and  1  Jn  «u,  SL 
Matthew  CI*')  eoinhaaliea  the  meaalng  ol  the  won!  Jtnt, 
•tot  ItiB  he  that  shall  mve  (r^ruiiii*  p«op1e  (torn  ChalT  rina'  i 
and  St.  Paul  In  hli  flnt  recorded  mlHianary  addreM  qieakl 
ol  'a  Saviour  Jcnia'  (rnvia  '\mnt'i,%nA  Donm'Cla  His  eocalu 
vithcheremMonolalnaCAa  llSLls).  Ot.  Ph  IT"  and  Ad  0*^ 
an  admittedly  orly  aouroe) ;  alio  Pa-Sol  10*  1<1>. 


.  — ill  remarki:  '  PMnge*  like  Lk  -  . 

oarratlve  portJnns  and  the  pnlma_  Introduced 
Tor  poetiral  rnrx  and  rrnulueli 
meat  buautllul  nntioDi  el  the  B 
Iteen  rompoaed  by  a  Greek  like 
IM).    Tbe  whole  paasuis  alioukl 

BMOunt  o(  the  ritual  in  the  TeL ^__ 

■ly  date  fot  the  namUve,MtBMidi 


wbkli  In  Ihdr 

, Inothav* 

Luke '  (Stntoinuw,  IL  p. 
IteiT,    On  the  minute 


r^xrch  QiiarMr^  AfKHV,  Oct.  UH,  p.  1»L 
point  of  et  Luke'i  lull  acoudntuoe  irith  tbs  lena 
ill  biDughC  out  In-  B.  Wetn(£ekrn  Jam,  I  p.  W). 


BubglcniKha  ixj  .YT,  pp.  AS,  19,  u 
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thU  oJluged  influeDce,  in  Inditehe  Einj 
<t\if  trangelUche  Eraihiungen,  by  G.  A.  Tun  aen 
Burgh  van  Ej'niiig&.  1004.  On  p.  32  E  a  whole 
seriea  of  sllegec]  parallels  is  qaoted  between  the 
coming  of  the  aged  Simeon  int^  the  Temple  and 
the  coming  of  the  sage  Asita  into  the  Palace  to 
-do  homage  to  the  infant  Buddha.  While  the 
"nriter  is  poitstroined  (p.  23)  to  admit  that  the 
whole  of  the  story  of  Simeon  is  told  in  a  strongly 
UehraUtic  style,  he  maintains  that  it  is  not  said 
that  the  original  motive  of  the  incident  ia  also  of 
Hebrew  origin.  Bnt  in  this  connexion  it  is  very 
nignilicantthatiWhileasuppoBed  parallel  Ualleged 
between  every  verro  which  tells  of  Simeon  (Lk 
Z"-")  and  the  story  of  Asita,  there  is  one  verse 
(v.")  for  which  no  parallel  is  addnced  ;  and  it  is 
diflicult  to  Bcc  that  any  other  than  a  motive  of 
Hebrew  origin  could  inspire  hiicIi  words  as  these : 
'  and  it  had  been  revealed  onto  him  W  the  Holy 
R])irit  that  he  uhonJd  not  see  death  before  he  hod 
wen  the  Ix)rd'a  ChrUt.'  The  eontmst  is  rightly 
miirked  between  the  pioos  resignation  of  Himeon 
and  the  wai]  of  Asita  over  his  departure  amid  the 
mins  of  old  age  and  death.  But  what  could  be 
Tiiore  absurd  t)ian  to  find  a  parallel  (p.  22)  between 
A^'ita  taking  his  path  across  the  sky  by  the  way 
of  the  ici'nrf,  and  tlie  statement  of  bt.  Lake  that 
Simeon  came  it  rif  rttiitan  into  the  Templet 

From  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  these 
Jewish  conceptions  are  noteworthy.  In  Lk  !*■  we 
read :  '  He  Hliall  be  great,  and  sliall  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Most  High:  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
i;ive  unto  liim  the  throne  of  his  father  David  :  and 
he  hhall  rel^  over  the  bonne  of  Jacob  for  ever ; 
and  uf  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.'  Here 
agrun  we  have  language  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  Pmlnu  of  Solomon,  e.g.  IT-"-"  fiill  of 
Jewish  thought  and  expectation,  eipreRsing  the 
hopes  of  the  times  at  wliieh  it  purports  to  bo 
■written,  bnt  scarcely  such  aa  would  have  been  in- 
vented by  a  Christian  composer,"  But  we  are 
Axked  to  believe  that  into  the  midst  of  this  Jewish 
language  some  Christian  writer  wished  to  intro- 
duce a  Ktatement  of  our  Lord's  virgin  birth,  and 
tliat  he  did  so  by  the  interpolation  of  the  next  two 
verges,  Lk  l"-».  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  ia  no 
valid  ground  for  regarding  these  two  verses  us 
interpolated.  They  are  retained  by  the  moat  dU- 
tinguixhed  editors  of  the  NT  both  in  England  and 
4.i>;nua&y,  e.g.  WH,  Blau,  Nestle  ;  even  Gankel 
Clin  see  no  reason  for  their  excision  (Ziim  retigioiu- 
gi:»chictUIiehen  Vtrttdndnita  dt*  NT,  1903,  p.  66). 

There  are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  this 
alleged  interpolation  which  we  may  notice  with- 
out encroaching  upon  the  art.  Virgin  BIRTH. 

('()  We  are  strucK  with  the  extraordinary  reserve 
and  brevity  of  the  statement,  a  reserve  which 
<;haract«rii*»  the  whole  story  in  Lk  1.  2.  These 
two  verses  [!>*■"(  contain,  we  are  told,  the  only 
leference  to  the  virgin  birth,  l^t  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  this  is  so ;  and  if  so  we  cannot  but 
'Contrast  the  language  with  that  of  the  Prottvan- 
scliaiit  Jaeolii,  witli  its  fantastic  and  prurient 
details,  or  even  with  that  portion  of  the  Aicetuion 
tif  Imiak,  viz.  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  which  carries 
us  bock,  according  to  Charles,  within  the  lines  of 
the  tint  Christian  century  (yffcirn.  Is.  p.  xxilff.). 

(A)  Let  ns  suppose  that  these  two  verses  are  no 
longer  to  lind  a  place  in  the  story,  what  then  1  It 
htLs  been  urged  with  truth  that  the  whule  of  SI. 
Xi'kc'i  narrative  is  impregnated  with  the  under- 
lying idea  that  when  Christ  was  bom  His  mother 
was  a  virgin,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  omit 
this  element  witbont  destroying  the  whole  (C7Aiir(A 
<>iuir(er/y  Btvku),  July  1904,  p.  383). 

•■The 
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*  'TtwphniKDloffjof  thenunccted  v^ 


V.  Roflo  Qt  Fribourt;, 


f,lheO«I*lDf 
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JUrv  it  ia  who.  contrmrr  M  i 
the  Kmf.    niiile  ZK^sril 

JdetdiukLc  en  and  Uie  doAiny  ol  JohD,  Jo4epb  (Jnyfl  i 
nulleMiwrtln  th*  n]p>t«y  olJenu.  Huj' li  entirely  In  til* 
loreffToand :  to  her  Uk  uwel  addmeei  hLmaelf :  the  prophecv 
alZechvliUlhiuUdow<t£lMr;ahespealutothecfand  iaani 
In  the  TtPSpla ',  Jeeeph  eaye  nothing ;  he  keeps  In  *"-  -  *-  -  -'- 


B  the  family  Is  that  al  Eiurdim 
— — ■ -Tu-  ISludiii   i 


groani.  Hb  poelUc 
■upportw  of  iUry, 
GoiptU,  1B03,  p.  TS). 

(c)  If  the  interpolator  of  these  two  verses  in 
question  had  done  his  work  so  'clearly  and  effec- 
tively' as  Schmiedel  maintains,  it  is  surely  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  allowed  any  of  those 
passages  in  the  original  document  to  stand  which 
could  refer  in  any  way  to  Joseph's  parentage. 
These  references,  e.g.  •z"'-"- *'•  "• ",  would  have 
seriously  impairul  both  the  clearness  and  elTectlve- 
nees  of  nis  work.  But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  whole  story  comes  to  us  from  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  facta  of  the  case, 
we  con  then  understand  wliy  he  could  allow  the 
pasEuiges  about  Joseph  to  stand ;  in  common  esti- 
mation our  Lord  parsed  for  the  son  of  Joseph ; 
probably  in  the  register  of  births  He  was  thus  de- 
scribed ;  and  from  a  social  point  of  view  it  was 
necessary,  as  we  shall  see,  that  this  should  be  so. 

8.  Probable  tourca  of  St.  Luke's  iaformalion. — 
St.  Luke's  account  gives  as  not  only  a  picture  of 
Jewish  home  life,  but  it  also  reveals  the  workings 
of  a  Jewish  mother's  heart;  it  gives  us  with  un- 
mistakable cleamesH,  and  yet  with  tlie  utmost 
delicacy  and  reserve,  information  which  could 
Hcarculy  have  come  from  any  one  in  the  first  in- 
stance but  a  woman  (this  ia  admirably  shown  by 
Ramsay  in  the  second  chapter  uf  IfW  Chrut  horn 
at  BetMchiim  f).  Whether  tliia  information  reached 
St.  Lnko  thrangli  a  written  document  or  whether 
it  CAme  to  him  omlly,  we  cannot  say,  and  from 
the  jiresent  point  of  view  it  does  not  matter.  For 
the  impression  which  is  derived  from  bis  account  is 
twofold.^not  only  that  it  is  of  Falesliuian  origin, 
but  also  that  it  is  derived  from  Mary  the  muUier 
of  the  Lord,  or  from  those  who  were  closely  ac- 
quainted with  her.* 

It  has  bven  lately  Bn^geeted.  nith  moch  force  and  leamLnir, 
that  the  Inlormatlon  deriveU  in  the  Hnt  place  Irooi  the  Virgin 
■■ "  niay  hive  reaehfd  tiL  Lnlie  thmugh  Joanna  (Snndnj-j 


o  had  wltnoeed  the 
ay  Ife  eafely  inferred 


reached  hLu  tnrougn  oiner  ciuMiDeu.  ana 
thnl  ho  Bu  pcrsDUilIy  acquainted  nllh  J( 


IbnLay,  DICOUI 


*  Bee  the  reniarlii  of  Wrifflit. 
Oriilfl  p.  ian  -,  [Mnian,  Sit  Wort, 
have  bwn  nude  to  aaciibe  the 
the  aisumente  for  and  aauinat  Ih 
voLi<l,ElMSl,p.7II.  Uutinniil 
Hanack  (SiUuasiib.  if.  Kiitig.  )'i 


'!iyr-^ 


o  Kliaabeth,  and 


ID  Laid'  (Lk  !«<}. 


hamlniai. 


Akad.  drr  H'lwwcA.  lu 
Men  that  the  werda  'the 
men,-  an  nut  oioet  naturally  connected 
til  the  angEl, '  Uuhulil,  the  handuiiid  ot 
"--'""  wcude  'ehall  call  me  blcwed' 
a  apnken  by  EllaaliFlh  tii  Marr 
(vi.uu).  On  ths  propoial  to  And  in  Che  WDrdi  ot  Man,  -all 
ueoenitioiu  ahall  call  me  bleated.'  an  Imitation  ot  the  word-  of 
Lah  In  On  X'^,  ate  Kebe,  IMr  Xiadtifilrgnthiditr,  u.  IW, 
mummer.  St.  Luki,  od  loe.,  aim  Jaoiuirr,  Uiitoin  it  XT, 
lLHH<lMe>  TheoOBtraatfareXL-ivdiaiiy  niniiiarlHin.Iu  tlicH 
wiilanibow.  The  combination  InMarjoftlicdnpcithuniillly 

renown  li  reiy  •IrlUni.    See,  loither,  Burn,  Kifla  itf  licuit^^ 

ana,  I!Oft,p.  clUlfl. 
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Paul,  may  well  have  come  into  personal  contact 
with  one  or  more  members  of  the  Holy  Family. 
We  read,  for  instance,  in  Ac  21**,  in  one  of  the 
*  We  *  sections  of  that  book  :  •  And  the  day  follow- 
ing Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James ;  and  all  the 
elders  were  present.'  How  much  St.  Luke  may 
have  learnt  from  St.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  it  is, 
of  course,  presumptuous  to  say ;  but  he  may  at 
least  have  learnt  something  auring  his  stay  in 
Jerusalem  as  to  the  place  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  our  Lord's  birth.  We  cannot  for- 
get the  Evangelist's  claim  to  have  traced  the 
course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first  (Lk 
1'),  and  he  would  scarcely  nave  neglected  the 
opportunities  of  information  which  were  open  to 
him  in  Jerusalem  and  afterwards  in  Cnesarea. 

4.  Bethlehem  as  our  Lord's  birthplaxx. — The  in- 
tercourse just. referred  to  would  at  least  have  saved 
St.  Luke  from  the  gross  geographical  blunder 
w*hich  he  has  been  accused  of  making  at  the  outset 
of  his  liistory,  the  blunder  of  confusing  Bethleliem- 
Judah  with  another  Bethlehem  in  Galilee  (see,  in 
relation  to  this  alleged  blunder,  Knowling,  Our 
Lord's  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Criticism  of  To-day, 

gp.  6-13).     But  the  recently  published  remarks  of 
anday  may  well  be  remembered  in  this  connexion 
(Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels ^  p.  25) : — 

'There  are  two  Bethlehems,  the  second  in  Qalilee,  abont 
seven  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  it  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested in  the  Entnjc.  Bibliea  that  the  Galilean  Bethlehem  was 
the  true  scene  of  the  Nativity.  There  would  be  real  ad\'an- 
tages  if  I^thlehem  could  be  thought  of  as  near  to  Nazareth. 
But  to  obtain  this  result  we  have  to  go  entirely  behind  our 
(Jospels.  Both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luxe  are  exprew  in  plac- 
ing the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  of  Jtidcea.  And  as  their 
narratives  are  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  differ  in 
most  other  respects,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  on  this  point  a 
convergence  of  two  distinct  traditions.' 

Professor  Usener,  indeed,  fastens  upon  the  pas- 
sage Jn  7^"',  and  sees  in  it  the  hidden  path  by 
which  Bethlehem  found  its  way  into  the  Gospel 
tradition  {Encyc.  Bibl.  iii.  3347).  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  tlie  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  himself  unaware  of  our  Lord's  birth  at 
Betnleheni,  because  he  expresses  the  popular  ex- 
pectation of  the  ignorant  multitude.  If  the  Gospel 
was  written  at  the  late  date  demanded  by  advanced 
critics,  his  ignorance  of  such  a  belief  would  be 
altogether  unaccountable.  Quite  apart  from  our 
Gospels,  Charles  would  refer  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  I12-22  to  a  very 
early  date,  deriving  it  from  the  archetype  which 
he  carries  back  to  tne  close  of  the  1st  cent.  {Introd. 
pp.  xxii-xlv) ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  v.^and  v." 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Bethlehem-Judah 
was  meant  throughout  the  narrative  as  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  birth.  But  if  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  St.  John,  it  is  a  most  arbitrary 
procedure  to  see  in  this  passage  (7'*^'')  any  proof 
that  the  place  of  the  Nativity  was  unknown  to 
him.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  St.  John  was  also 
ignorant  of  our  Lora  s  descent  from  David  ?  *  an 
inference  which  might  equally  seem  to  follow  from 
the  passage  before  us,  unless  we  remember  that 
the  Evangelist  is  presupposing  that  his  readers 
would  be  well  aware  of  tiie  true  descent  of  Jesus 
and  the  actual  place  of  His  birth  (see  this  point 
admirably  put  by  liamsay,  Was  Christ  born  at 
Bethlehem?  ip.  96). 

Nor  docs  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  popularly 
known  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  truth  that  He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem. 
It  has,  indeed,  not  unfrec^uently  happened  that  a 
man  has  been  associated  with,  or  even  named  after, 
a  town  where  his  youth  and  early  manhood  have 
been  passed,  rather  than  after  the  actual  place  of 

*  On  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David  see  especially  Dalman, 
Die  Worte  Jetu,  i.  263  ;  also  Charles,  ^  8cen»ion  of  Jitaiah,  p.  95. 
For  the  meaning  of  Jn  7"*^^  see,  further,  Salmon,  Jntroductian 
to  the  AT5,  p.  277. 


his  birth,  in  which  his  parents  may  have  sojourned 
for  a  while  (B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu\  i.  227).  It 
will,  of  course,  be  said  that  prophecy  pointed  to 
our  Lord's  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  that  St. 
Matthew  (2")  distinctly  quotes  Micah*s  words  in 
this  connexion.  But  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled? 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  St. 
Luke  starts  his  narrative  not  only  with  a  geographi- 
cal, but  also  with  a  grave  historical  blunder,  and 
that  he  confuses  an  enrolment  of  Herod  with  the 
subsequent  enrolment,  some  ten  years  later,  of  Ac 
5^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  St.  Luke's 
accuracy,  so  well  attested  in  oAer  respects,  would 
have  saved  him  from  making  an  initisil  and  need- 
less error,  and  that  the  least  consideration  would 
have  prevented  him  from  connecting  such  an  event 
as  an  enrolment  of  the  people  with  the  birth  of 
tlie  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  unless  it  was  true. 
Undoubtedly  both  OT  prediction  and  Rabbinic 
teaching  pointed  to  Bethlehem,  yet  the  prophecy 
was  fulhlled  according  to  the  Gospel  story  by  the 
introduction  of  a  set  of  circumstances  which  were 
strangely  alien  to  Je%vish  national  thought  and 
prestige :  '  a  counting  of  the  people,  or  census, 
and  that  census  taken  at  the  blading  of  a  heathen 
emperor,  and  executed  by  one  so  universally  hated 
as  Heroid,  would  represent  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
all  that  was  most  repugnant  to  Jewish  feeling' 
(Edersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  181).  At  any 
rate,  we  know  quite  enough  of  Jewish  suscepti- 
bilities and  of  Jewish  fanaticism  in  the  1st  cent, 
of  our  era  to  be  sure  that  a  ruler  like  Herod, 
and  in  his  position,  would  naturally  guard  against 
any  undue  exasperation  of  Jewish  nation^  and 
religious  feeling.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  story 
of  the  Nativity  was  bound  in  any  case  to  bring 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David, 
it  would  have  been  easier  and  more  significant  to 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Strauss,  to  the  effect 
that  the  parents  were  led  to  go  to  Bethlehem  by 
the  appearance  of  an  angel,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  an- 
gelic visitors  is  described  as  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  writings  of  St.  Luke. 

8.  The  cens^is  of  Quirinius. — It  is  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Professor  Ramsay's  theory,  that  it 
not  only  claims  credibility  for  the  enrolment  of 
Lk  2^  as  an  historical  event,  but  that  it  also  com- 
bines with  that  claim  a  due  recognition  of  Jewish 
national  prejudices.  The  word  for  'enrolment' 
(<liro7po0ij),  or  its  plural,  was  the  word  for  the 
l)eriodic  enrolments  which  beyond  all  doubt  were 
made  in  Egypt,  probably  initiated  by  Augustus. 
These  enrolments  were  numberings  of  the  i)eople 
according  to  households,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation.  But 
H.  Holtzmann  urges  in  objection  that  Egypt  is  not 
Syria  (Iland-Commentar  zum  NT,  1901,  p.  316). 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  enrolments 
would  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,* 
especially  under  a  ruler  so  systematic  as  Augustus  ; 
and  this  probability  Ramsay  has  not  forgotten  t^ 
illustrate.  Moreover,  as  the  same  writer  urges, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  delicate  and 
difficult  position  of  Herod,  who  was  obliged,  on  the 
one  hana,  to  carry  out  the  Imperial  policy,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hana,  he  was  called  upon  to  rule  over 
a  fanatical  people  fuU  of  stubborn  pride  and 
inherent  suspicions.  What  under  sucn  circum- 
stances would  be  more  likely  than  that  Herod 
would  endeavour  to  give  a  tribal  and  family 
character  to  the  enrolment,  in  fact,  to  conduct  it 

*  Percy  Gardner  (art.  'Quirinius'  In  Eneyc.  Bibl.  iv.  SfF.) 
admits  that  *  one  or  two  definite,  though  not  conclusive  pieces 
of  evidence  seem  to  indicate  that  this  periodical  census  was  not 
confined  to  Eg>'pt,  but  was,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  ex- 
tended to  Syria.' 
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on  national  lines  which  would 
vms  posBible  with  Jewish  sentiment.*  Here  prob- 
ably lies  the  trne  distinction  between  the  firnt 
enrolment,  which  was  one  of  a  series,  and  l/ic  en- 
rolment (Ac  5")  which  was  condocted  after  the 
Boman  fashion,  and  became  the  cause  not  only  of 
indignation,  but  of  rebellion.  Here,  too,  we  have 
the  probable  explanation  as  to  why  Joseph  and 
the  Virgin  Mother  left  their  home  nt  Nazareth  for 
Bethlehem.  If  the  enrolment  hcwl  been  taken  on 
Boman  linen,  there  would  have  been  no  motive  for 
the  journey,  since  in  that  case  only  a  recognition 
of  existin"  politieal  and  aocial  facts  woold  have 
been  involved  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the 
Boman  method  was  judiciouitly  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  a  numbering  not  only  by  boats- 
holds,  but  by  tribes.  There  is,  then,  no  confusion 
between  this  enrolment  of  Herod's  and  the  subse- 
quent enrolment  of  6-7A.D.,  — a  confusion  that 
would  involve  a  blunder  of  some  ten  years,— as 
Schmiedel  and  Pfleiderer  maintain  ;  but,  on  the 
cuntiary,  a  careful  distinction  is  drawn  between 
them. 

Moreover,  since  the  pnblication  of  his  first  book 
on  the  subject,  Bamaay  has  collected  fresh  details 
to  support  his  thesis.t  The  year,  for  instance, 
which  lie  claimx  for  the  hnit  periodic  censns  seems 
to  demand  an  interval  of  some  two  years  between 
it  and  the  earliest  dal«  for  the  Birth  of  our  i.ord. 
Tliia  aomewhat  lengthy  interval,  which  has  been 
urged  against  the  theory,  may  jierhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  situation  of  atfairs  in  Palestine, 
which  presented  at  the  time  considerable  difficulty 
and  anxiety.  But  a  fair  and  contemporary  ana- 
Jogy,  BO  far  as  length  of  time  is  concerned,  may  be 
fuun<l  in  another  part  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and 
in  a  much  simpler  operation  than  that  of  a  census. 
The  kingdom  of  Paphlagonia  was  incorporated  in 
the  Roman  province  Galatia ;  but  altliinigh  the 
taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiancB  was,  as  compared 
with  a  census,  a  matter  which  required  little  pre- 
paration and  instruction  of  officials,  yet  nearly,  or 
Jierhaps  more  than,  two  years  elapE*ed  before  the 
oath  was  actually  administered  lExpofUor,  Nov. 
IBOI.p.  321  a.}. 

OnF  o[  tbe  in«t  irate  and  pnmlmiit  opponent!  of  SL  Luke'a 
■cmmcF  in  ntnrd  to  tbsquHtlon  befon  us  h  PtnlesorScbitnr. 
whninUJritvoL  L  [19Dl)pp.  fiO»-M3)dn1itjri-lai{n  wllh  liw 
diMcultia  which,  in  hii  a]i)iiiaD,  BE.  Luke'!  (toMnmit  involvo, 

(i)  SchilRr.flnt  or  111,  poinU  out  that  hlMor)' know*  DoChlng 

Gut,  u  Rwuy  riEhtty  my,  the  contnJV  UHrUon  studi  on 
A  very  dlffennc  level  of  probatriltW  fnoi  tiut  which  it  occupied 
belore  the  En-ptiu  dlMOverj.  And  It  then  la  eiidcnoatliU 
the  perlodi  ol  the  Efyptlui  enrolmentj  were  IrequBntlr  co 
Inddnit  wlCh  ihe  bdlilliiK  of  ■  cenmin  In  other  paU  ol  Uie 

Aagustiu  kid  dmm  >  g*n«ml  priaclpk  ol  t^luni;  m  cenaus  of 
the  wboLe  Roman  world. 
(!)  It  Is  mainuaoed  by  Schurer  that  if  St.  Luke  dacribei 


contention  ii  that  tha'enrolment'ln  qaeMhJn  ma  conductc 
not  wmrdlnE  (o  Romui,  hat  ■ooonUni  lo  Jewlaii,  methodi. 

'Itiiurgea.'aayaScbtlnr, 'tfaatln  thl*  cenHUanacomniw 
datlon  van  made  tc  JewUh  cuatomi  and  prejudice.'    But  h 

■rgun  Ihut  iJthouith  this  na  otten  the  case  uoder  the  Eo 


•On  thl»pr»clt«l  method  of  Ihmiffoidingiuiy  outr»ge  upon 
Jeniib  national  Iecliri)(,  aee,  further,  B.  WeiH.  L'braJiiai.  L 
£<1.     Turner  (uX.  'Chionoioin  '  in  ttuUngt'  DB  1.  (04)  alK 

aua»pUbliitlu  of  the  Jews,  and  »,  in  avoiding  the  ecandal 

IZaeUtf  (art-'JeniiChriatus'  in  PR5>)Bp>si,kiol  Rvwy'a 
theory  in  term*  ol  jipproval ,  Chaae  ipeaka  ot  the  Rome  theory 
ubai-ing advanced  many  itiwn Ihe prohatuUty  th^ St.  Luke^ 


r— naaiogy  at  the  NT,  atthoivh, 

■ddi,  Protetnr  Kanuiy'i  ii  the  osb  attonpt  to  work  cat  the 
fwhielu  is  dfUU. 


and  tunDlea  wai  prscUu«>H,  «< 
lonj^er  poeaihle  Ic  tmce  the  link 
Uonlu  tribe  or  faml'       "  ' 
pointB.  it  la  quite  i 

'enrolmenfahoold     

rcsaid  u>  the  aeoond  point  we  am  fortunately  nble  to  quote 
Dalnuui  aa  to  the  necuiicy  wlOi  trUtli  family  reoicun  were  kepi 
amonatheJeoi.  Ha  pdnK  out  that  the  title  ■  Son  ol  DatlS ' 
would  not  have  been "— "  —  ' "  "  — -■  - —  ■--"--• 


prsctimbb,  rince  in  tniuiy  caees  it  wia  no 
' ■■■-  '■-'-  -'  Tonneiiion  nilh  aome  par- 
Lid  to  the  former  ot  these 
amiay'B  theory  that  the 
titken  a  ccnaldei^ile  time,  and  wilh 


it  It  had  been  believed 


imily  of  David,  ai 


^^  which  glTee  (1  Ch  17)  the 

le  Idea  of  the  toyal  deatfay 

. tbenby  contributed  to  the  pieaer- 

household  tnditlooa  ot  docendanta  ot  hiiid. 

Dalmas  adda, '  Where,  la  addition  lo  proud  mnllectlona,  national 
ivopee  ot  the  gn»t*tt  in<         ~ 


e  belDDS 


o  itw< 


(a)  But  Schiinr  haa  by  ni 
Lrg^monlc    He  dei^va  pr 

Jerod  ii  this,  that  .loaeiriiui  < 

le  eonethlnt  entlrdy  new  uid  unheard  ol. 


iaitaceneuslR  the  (it 


le  tamlty  ot 
of  hie 


„ J  atnlcDiiDta  of  Joaephui,  vhat  then?    Simply 

Ihli,  that  hla  lanpiaga  la  amply  JuaUfled  Kith  ntervnce  to  the 
fUMge  mentioned,  vii;  AaS".  The  year  i.D.  7,  ae  JgHpfaui 
nae  it,  did  mark  a  new  departure ;  the  tanluir  then  made  waa 
made  after  the  Bonuui  faifiion :  it  waa  wholly  mnovni  in  ila 
mettiad  And  in  iu  (.-otiRequeiicea  fram  the  earlier  enrolment 


rebellloua  « 

lialatcat  edi 

.„,  -  theoiythat  . 

'ua,  the  latter  being  the 


lS!t™n^i^"" 


fonaer  adni 


7-0, and  the'enrolrDent'of 
plma.    St.  Lake  doennot  lay 

Hi  ft  vipw  word  with  rtgwd 


internal  adminiitnUon,  while  the 
military  reaouroei  ot  the  provin— 
wonld  Mog  tjubiniui  to  Syria 
Palaatlna  took  pbioe  at  tbe  fw 
tfait  IJuiilntui  wu  gsEimffri  b 

to  him,  a  woni  which  mlglit  nietn  that  ttie  '  eDrolmeiii,  »•• 
made  while  Quirinlua  waa  adinc  as  leader  (i>iu^)  in  Syria ; 
and  It  seena  quite  posrible  that  St.  Luke  should  apuk  ot 
Qulrlnlm  in  this  way,  since  he  ¥raB  holding  the  dclesaled 
•Tft/fm  of  tho  Bmperor  In  hi*  command  ol  the  anuiea  ot  ayria. 
But  Sctaiirer  preaaea  his  noint,  and  maka  mui^h  of  the  unltkell- 
hood  that  UL  Luke  woulil  data  his  censui  not  from  the  ontinary 
pivemor,  but  from  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  taking 


nfMi 


quite  poeeible  that 


l^irlniua  may  ha»e  been „ 

■uggeateCart-'qulrinlua' InHMtlngi^  DSIv.ldS).)    Moreover, 


lirly  urged,asitfsioIactbyBi 

.1 — .—  .^j  ijum  Y ._j  . 

>s  ol  the  ] 


ruled  tornaharter  time  Uuui  Vaiua,  and 
tbe  toreiim  relations  ot  the  provii 
mnna  ot  dating  {Win  ChrM  b^ 
alsop.  106X    -        - 


BtOdthivi 


.elxat 


..._ _  _  the  belief  thatQuliinius  was  the  actualgoTemorot 

SyrlA,  the  view  that  (JulrtDiua  may  have  been  lent  u  an  extrm- 
onlinary  legate  to  Syria,  and  as  such  had  undertaken  the  ad- 
minlstrUloa  ot  the  oenaua,  ia  well  worthy  ot  Lwuideratian. 
Thia  view  la  mentioned  by  Hchunr  (I.e.  p.  uiq,  although  anlj-  to 
be  relected.  But  Biuniny  (p.  it8)  points  out  that  if  this  aup- 
posilioala  accepted,  It  may  be  obeernd  that  (juiriniuiaalhe 
commisrtoner  lor  Syria  and  Paleatlne  n-ould  be  a  delegate  ex- 
erdAifl  Ihe  emperor**  authority,  and  might  rightly Iw  aaid 
iryttinrtuin  *irf  lupnif .  At  all  eventa  thia  view  olFcnda  against  no 
method  ot  Roman  proocdure  (u  I3chlireT  apparently  alLowa),  and 
it  may  fairly  be  aiJd  to  be  quite  compalitilc  vith  the  language 
which  St  LukeemploM.  '^ 

When  we  confer  the  many  difflcultiea  whieli  surround  thii 
■szala  qtuatia,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Profeaaor  Bchurer 
should  alDrm  that  all  poBlble  mrauia  ol  escape  from  the  con- 


'  BJ  n.  vlli.  1, 


is  coaneilon  Hummer  pcan 
reren  to  Quirlnlna  at  the  time  ol  the 
lent  to  one  lioldiog  the  offloe  i  ' 
elgnifying  fs^olua,  as  Qulrlnl 
The  odIt  other  place  In  whidi  aw.  mmn 
In  the  ptaiase  '  when  Qoltinlus  was  govi 
pnmnibH-  (Lk  SI},  and  thla  tact  ailde  i 
that,  whfle  at  the  time  ot  the  r 


Jt  that  JuiUn  Martyr 

Nativity  by  a  word  equlva- 

f,  -amtcr,  and  not  by  a  word 

afterwards  tiecame  in  a.o.  0. 

rdemplo>'ed 

)  weight  lathesuppcrilion 
Imenl  Varus  was*^acti»llv 


»  Bunaay't  prDposnl  eiplanallon  ■omewhat  ruiitemptu- 
' ;  hot  he  has  nolhinj:  to  say  wllh  rwird  lo  the  aiuLlogous 
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til  Luke  aliiKilii  Iwu 
'^a  perpetTiUJ< 
-■-  '"V",  U 


:  G",  the  Theudui 


I  EviinnlitI 
iC  In  Ifio  fl( 


ttukt  nun/  idile  critlca  da  not  u»pt  this  lurthsr  Bumuiarj' 
uiertldD  on  hij  part  of  BL  Lnka*!  it^mmce,  and  that  hiA  ovn 
leamHl  ^untryniin  Dr.  t'.  Blaii  pwn  Uw  Mruibla  judemont 
in  hli  Oomineotuy  on  Ac  6".  tfailBt  Luke'a  aucuney  Inochtr 

l^vE  error  ai  ia  iomtUniEa  nlleged.  Moreover,  ft  ahould  bo 
^mnubered  that  it  it  preclMly  in  polatfl  r.'ODnectcd  with  thp 
AdDilniHtmtian  of  the  Ronuui  (irovliK^  that  Bu  Luke'a  accumcv 
liu  been  10  ttpeatwlLv  pray  cd.    Coniidpr  u  d,  ainglH  iniUncc 

tGwulab  bFtwcFii  Imparl  and  Senatorlid  provlncel,  biit  also  to 
note  accurately  (he  pu-tlcular  period  durin^f  which  a  ecrCdJn 

ATOuod  the  iUilemeat  la  Lk  31  with  reg;ard  lo  t^bnlafltho 
tecruch  of  Abilene.  Here,  too,  Bt,  Lulio  ba*  been  accused  o[ 
inanltHC  Inaccuracy.  Uut.  u  lay  nathloi  ol  the  recent  dli- 
ooveiy  ot  two  inecrlptioni  which  bare  been  hirly  cited  in 
Bupport  of  at.  Luke'*  ooneclncn,  it  to*/  be  oteerved  that 
Bclimiedel  reliictonUy  allowa  (an,  'Liiaiuu'  in  Eiuue.  Bibl. 
ilL  8Sil)  that  tl  canoot  poHrlhly  to  i^ovn,  or  even  utumcd, 

■uch  hcdUtlon,  and  fmnhly  sloCea  that 

rear  ot  Tiberiiui  there  woa  ■  LvkuIu  V 
p.  nn  And  yet  within  a  rew^lnca  ot  this  evidence  ot  oomct- 
nna  we  are  asked  to  believe  thU  the  aaoie  Evaii)ieliit  wan  aullty 
of  n  gmcuiuiuii  and  >(Dpld  blunder  in  relation  to  the  enrabncnt 
under  tjulrinlui. 

iL  St.  Matthew's  accoumt.  — I.  Use  of  OT 
jiropAccy.  — While  St.  Luke  narrates  the  events 
which  lead  to  the  Birth  at  Bethluheni  without 
making  any  definite  reference  to  OT  proiihecy,  it 
ia  noticeable  thai  SL  Matthew  (S*)  (juotea  definitely 
the  pronhocy  of  Micah  (.5')  with  reference  to  the 
home  of  Dnvid :  '  And  thou  Betlilehem,  land  of 
Jiidah,  art  in  nowise  least  amone  the  princes  of 
Jndah  :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  Kirtb  a  governor, 
which  sliall  be  ehepherd  of  my  people  Israel.'  The 
jironhecy  was  undbubtodly  regarded  as  Meeaianie 
<Zatin,  Dim  EvartQClium  da  Malthdas,  1903,  ii.  M ; 
Schiirer,  I.e.  ii.  527-530). 

The  difference  In  the  wonlinv  of  Mt  V  and  Ulc  B>  it  eaally 
ucounted  for,  11  we  bear  In  lolnd  that  the  Evan^reliit  repro- 
duCM  the  p[m)h«^in  the  Bunner  popular  at  the  time,  {.e.  he 
quotea  aouie  Bugum  on  the  pumRe.  or,  u  Kderihelm  puts  It, 
Ale  tfl  ia  rendered  tar^umiaalijf,  mni  Uiia  would  t^rly  cover 
tht  variations  In  (he  two  r«Ddn)ii|i  (jenit  fate  MMah,  L  p. 
aW;  cL  alKi  DelltBch,  iTuiionlsA  Wtlmv«ng«i\  p.  im. 
BM  It  achOrer  ia  carrect  In  seeing  in  Iha  prophmy  of  Hieah 
words  which  nilfrht  easily  be  uoamtood  to  niean  that  the 
Jleiiiah'H  K^ngs  forth  had  ijeen  from  ot  old,  train  Di^rUetliv, 
i.t.  to  ali[nify  the  Ueiauib's  pre^eKUtence,  yet  it  cannot  be  tald 
that  Jewiih  theology  polntud  to      ^  '  ' ' 

-  ■ ' Zihn  ([.i.  p.  83)  ahould 


H  that  recorded 


ss  altOicethe-   ,._ 

SCUattiwrand  8L  Lnke  trom  the  Rabbinic  eici^esl*  oI  IsTK. 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  asflume  thibt  the  prophet's  words 
were  tmkea  at  the  thne  of  our  Lord's  hlith  to  nfer  to  the 
KiHiah  at  all  (see  al»  Webtr,  ^OdfKA)  rAeefoiriri,  pp.  au.  3&T ; 
udvanOnlii.aTt.-}leHias'in  f /I£l,  l»IM,and  esp.  Dalnun, 
Bit  Wartt  Jtttt,  i.  ESe).  Dut  this  1>  ■  subject  for  which  reter- 
enoe  may  be  nude  to  art.  Viaoin  Buini. 

2,  Relaiion  to  Jriciah  legal  rrquirementK. — St 
Matthew's  account,  which  with  every  due  con- 
ceasioa   may  fairly  bo  rcKurdcd  its  dating  in  itn 

5 resent  form  within  the  limita  of  the  Ut  cent., 
emands  our  attention  for  further  reasons.  It  is 
remarkable,  for  exftin[ile,  how  strictly  it  adheres 
to  Jewish  legality,  .... 


__  _  _    „ —      j,nd  yet  at  the  same  time  how 

delicately  the  feelings  and  tlionghta  of  Joseph  are 
portrayed  (ct.  G.  H.  Box,  ^c.  p.  82). 

With  regard  to  tlie  firet  point,  it  may  be  noted 
that  'after  the  betrothal  the  bride  was  under  the 
same  restrictions  as  a  wife.  If  unfaithful,  she 
ranked  and  was  punislied  as  an  adulteress  {Dt 
22"'-) ;  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  bridegroom,  if 
he  wished  to  break  the  contract,  bad  the  same 
privileges,  and  had  also  to  observe  the  same  for- 
malities, as  in  the  case  of  divorce.  Tlie  situation 
is  Jilustroted  in  the  hiatury  of  Josaph  and  Maiy, 
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riage'  ii 

heiisgesekickle,  pp.  190,  200,  and  Zahn,  I.e. 
In  this  c-onneiion  one  may  also  refer  to  another 
passage  in  Dolman  with  reference  to  the  descent 
of  Jesus  :  'A  case  such  as  that  of  Jesus,'  he  write", 
'  was,  of  course,  not  anticipated  by  the  Law ;  hut  if 
no  other  human  fatherhood  was  alleged,  then  the 
cliild  must  have  been  regarded  aa  Destowe<l  by 
(iud  npon  the  hou^  of  Joseph ;  for  a  betrothed 
woman,  according  to  Jewish  law,  alreaily  occupied 
the  same  status  aa  a  wife'  [Die  Wvrte  Jeiu,  i. 
p.  283).    See  Betrothal. 


the  reading  ot  I 


uy  it  Ik 


a^riao  poluiipeost,  of 

might  be  enrolled.'  All  that  the  words  diow,  it  we'  allow  that 
they  are  the  correct  reading,  is  that  Mair  waa  under  the  full 
legal  protection  oF  Joseph ;  'unless,  iadcea,  our  Lordhad  passed 

p^t«d  wt  ttiat  it  IsdiBlcult  to  tee  how  Joseph.  *i<«inlln|E  to  Ut 
ll>,eouldhsvegi>tUledhiiwiih'nottoeipoH'Mary.  And  to 
again  'Joseph  was  without  doubt  the  tuttei^tsther  at  our  I/»d ; 
and  It  any  resitter  ot  Urtha  was  kept  in  the  Temple  or  elsewhere, 
he  would  probably  to  then  describid  H  (he  nctunl  lather.  Suoh 
be  wu  trom  «  social  poUit  ol  view,  and  It  was  therefore  no  wilful 
supprsBlon  ot  the  tcvCh  wiien  the  moot  blessed  amongst  women 
Bsld  te  her  Bon.  "  Ttur  lathn  and  I  have  souEht  thee  sornm-- 
ing'"(lin.  Lewis  in  the  Etpa.  riiwi,  1900.  fsui.  where  illus- 
trstions  from  Eastern  lodal  cuttomi  may  be  alta  found).  CL 
W.  O.  Allen,  laitrprtW,  F«b.  1906,  f.  IW. 

3.  Sobriety  and  delkact/  of  the  »arral inc.— If  wo 
turn  ^ain  to  what  we  may  call  the  inwardness 
of  St.  Matthew's  story,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
struck  with  its  singular  sobriety  and  reserve.  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  anger  or  reproach  on  the  iiart 
ot  Joseph  against  his  betrothed,  although  as  'a 
righteous  man '  ho  feels  that  onl^  one  courao  is 
open  to  him.  But  with  this  decision  other  con- 
siderations were  evidently  still  contending,— con- 
siderations the  very  eiristeiice  of  which  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  puritv  and  fidelity  of  Mary.  The 
words  of  the  angel  (Mt  1**)  say  nothing  of  the 
appeasement  of  indignation,  they  speak  rather  of 
the  befitting  conquest  of  hesitation  and  doubt  i 
'fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife,'  i.e.  to 
take  nnto  thee  one  wlio  hod  and  still  haa  a  claim 
to  that  honoured  and  cherished  name.  No  wonder 
that  Dean  Plumptre  could  write  that  the  glimpse 
given  tia  into  the  cliaracter  of  Joseph  is  one  of 
singular  tenderness  and  beauty  (see  EUicott's  Coiii- 
menlary,  in  loeo).  If  any  one  wiU  read  tliis  delicate 
and  beautiful  description  and  place  it  side  by  side 
with  that  given  us  m  the  Frotevangeliiim  Jacobi, 
where,  c.i/.,  l>oth  Joseph  and  the  priest  bitterly 
reproach  Mary,  and  a  whole  series  of  prurient 
details  is  givsn.  ha  will  again  become  tiainfully 
aware  of  the  gulf  which  separates  the  Canonical 
from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

4,  Objertuma  taken  to  the  contents  of  ^ft  I.  ,'.— 
St.  Matthew's  record,  no  less  tiian  that  of  St. 
Luke,  lias  been  the  object  of  veheoient  and  re- 
lentless attack.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  by 
Usener  that  in  the  whole  Birth  and  Cliildhood 
story  of  St.  Matthew  a  pagan  aabstratum  can  be 
traced  (art.  'Nativity'  in  Eneyc.  BiM.  iii.  3352, 
and  also  to  the  some  effect  ZSTW,  1903,  p.  21). 
Thus  we  are  asked  to  find  the  origin  of  the  story 
of  the  Magi  worshipping  at  the  cradle  of  the 
infant  Jesus  In  the  visit  paid  by  the  Parthian 
king  Tiridates  with  magi  in  his  train  to  do  liom- 
auo  in  Rome  to  the  emperor  Naro.  But  the  magi 
of  the  Parthian  king  were  evidently,  like  many 
other  magi  of  the  East,  claimants  to  the  possession 
of  secret  and  magical  arts,  and  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  fa^  that  they  are  found  among  the 
retinue  of  a  Parthian  king.  But  what  actual 
points  of  resemblance  esist  between  this  visit  to 
Nero  and  the  visit  of  the  M^  to  Bethlehem  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  One  crucial  eontraxt,  at  any  rate, 
ixas  been  rightly  emphoMzod.     Tiridates  come  to 
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N910,  itat  of  hU  own  acroni,  but  becanae  his  onl^- 
dhdM  tru  to  do  homage  to  Nero  or  to  lose  bu 
tinnm.  Here  tliere  ia  do  comparison  with,  but 
TKtlier  an  obviona  and  eEsential  rontroKt  to,  the 
Wise  Men  of  St.  Matthew,  who  came  with  joy  and 
glsdnexH  to  worship  the  linbe  of  Bethloliem. 

Soltan,  who  also  Hu[i]nrt8  the  same  origin  for 
8t.  Matthew's  story,  ajlduces  the  parallels  wliich 
in  hin  opinion  may  be  fitly  drawn  bctweeo  the 
visit  of  the  Parthian  kirii;  to  Koine  and  the  visit 
of  the  Mn^  lo  Betlilehem  {Bit  Gcbvrtsgarkiehte 
Jesit  Chriiti,  \Vta,  ]i.  37).  As  niiglit  be  exjiected, 
he  makes  niucli  of  the  fact  that  Tiridates  is  said 
to  have  knelt  and  wotshipped  Nero  juat  na  the 
Wise  ]Men  fell  down  lo  worship  Jeans.  But  the 
only  other  verbal  parallel  which  he  is  able  to 
adduce  i.i  this :  Tiridates,  according  to  IHo  Cassias 
flKiii.  2  tr.),  did  not  retum  by  the  way  which  he 
■crime  ;  beneath  the  quotation  of  this  statement 
Soltan  writes  as  a  parallel  the  wordu  of  St. 
Matthew:    'and   tliey  departed    into    their  own 

1  of  auch  paral. 
I  attempt  is  often  mode 
Matthew's  story  to  Jewisli  source?,  and  reference 
is  made  to  the  worda  and  expeutaCion»  of  the  pro- 
phets. And  no  doubt  it  ia  easy  to  affirm  that  such 
a  ptuisa^e  as  Is  01"-  mi^ht  have  coiitrihated  to  the 
formation  of  the  1e;^nd  of  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi.  Bat  the  Evangelist,  who  loves  to  quote 
prophecies  apposite  in  any  decree  to  tile  events 
connected  witli  our  Lord's  birtn,  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  this  pas-iage  of  Isaiah  which  Christian 
thought  has  so  often  associated  with  the  Epiiihany. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  pro- 
phecy referred  primarily,  not  to  the  Meaaiah,  but 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  day  of  its  latter 
glory. 

No  doublr  the  Evangelist  does  definitely  connect 
at  least  two  Old  THstament  proplieciefi  with  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  and  the  events  immediately  sub- 
seqaent  to  it.  But  the  que.ition  may  be  fairly 
asked.  Which  is  nmre  probable,  that  the  (light  into 
Egypt  actually  took  place,  or  that  the  Jewish 
Evangeliht,  or  some  later  hand,  introdnced  the 
incident  aa  the  fulHIment  of  on  OT  jirophecy 
which  had  primarily  no  definite  or  obvious  con- 
nection, to  any  the  least  of  it,  with  the  Mexfinh  1 1 
Or,  again,  if  Home  such  event  as  the  .Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem  actually  occnired,  we 
can  understand  that  a  Jewish  Evan^list  rauld 
find  in  that  event,  and  in  the  mourning  of  the 
mothers  of  Israel,  a  further  fulfilment  of  Jere- 
miah's words  (Sf).  But  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  be  shonld  Jmve  hit  uiion  and  intro- 
duced such  words  unless  some  event  had  hap- 
pened at  Bethlehem  which  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  picture  which  the  prophet  had  <lrawn,  and  the 
acene  once  enacted  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
of  David. 

Other  eipUnatloDt  in,  ot  copne.  rorthcomlns.    'Why.'uks 

ftnirwer  is  tlut  aiytho]of[lc*l  Ideu  nuy  have  had  their  uocon. 
■doui  ioduence;  It  l>  to  Egnit  that  the  L>l}-nipisn  eoda  take 
theitfllghlHhenltUckedbTUirEl»nlT\l)hon!  (art '^-Mivity ' 
InEnerf.  SiM.lii.  SKIianclZ.vrirp.  Sl^:    In  uiynmalden- 


Br  dat«  wc  baI^  to  St.  llattfa«w,|  wi 


■  See  alu  ttit  reocDt  crittclma  of  A.  Jcreudu,  Bal,tlotil$ttia 
im  ST,  lens,  p.  i&. 

I  On  the  cuct  vord*  cl  Ho*  II',  quctcd  by  Be  Vitlbew  tma 
the  Hebrew,  ice  Zohu.  EHaiaiUmn  dtt  Mattlunu,  p.  103 ;  and 
alu  Delitoch,  MinianitcAr  WtltMagungnfl,  18M,  p.  10». 

t  Indicktliwa  tn  not  inntinc  that  Uili  ooniumt  and  toatn- 
what  reckleai  appeal  l«  auppoeed  pagan  aiia1o)pea  it  btlnff  over- 
done :  aee,  r.g.,  FlimeU'e  renurlu  In  the  UUiirrt  Jimriial,  Jul]- 


eommitCed  to  writing  In  the  Interii 
in  the  ejilacopata  of  Xjitu*  «>  t 


eot,  the  nory  of  the  Mafii, 

gC  Penla.  was,  in  t-DTlTa, 
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cjut  dainta  to  plais  hia  evenlj  in  relation  lo  hiatarlcAl  datj 
Jorhinvwaa  more  nntunJ  than  that  Eg^pt  nhould  be  chose 
J  the  place  of  refi];;e ;  it  was  nigh  at  hand,  (lie  coniiriunlcatiQ 
'y  caravan  wu  fvry  frvquent;  in  earlier  daji  Jeroboam  ha 
led  thither  from  Solomon  (1  K  ll-U}.  and  it  wu  to  Tahpanhi 

■"'  ■-■- "■-  — n  ot  Kireah,  and  bii  mmpanioia  had  got 

tkaldeana(JeF  "^ 


elvtsoutoll) 


I  handa  ot  the  Chatdt 


Nothing  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acter of  Uerod  than  the  deed  of  bloodshed  afcribed 
to  him,  and  modern  daya  supply  niany  proofs  of 
the  unscnipalons  manner  in  which  a  jealous  and 
suspicious  potentate  has  not  hesitated  to  rid  hitu- 
sell  of  anyone  likely  to  render  hin  tenure  of  sove- 
reignty insecure  |«ee,  e.g.,  amongst  recent  writers 
Kreyher,  Diejvng/raiilKhe  GcbuH  dct  Herm,  IWM, 
p.  S3).'  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  very  improb- 
able that  the  Evangelist  would  have  invented  a 
atory  in  which  the  birth  of  the  Mesniiih  was  made 
to  \•^n.■t^^  bitter  sorrow  into  so  many  Jewish  homea.t 

Nothing,  again,  was  more  likely  than  that  Joseph 
should  withdraw  into  Galilee  after  the  retnm  from 
Egypt,  since  we  have  evidence  that  Arcbelaus  very 
soon  after  hie  accession  gave  proof  of  the  same 
cruel  and  crafty  behaviour  as  had  characterized 
his  father  {Jos.  BJ  II.  vi.  2).^ 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  to  rEmcmber  that 
there  is  at  all  events  one  instance  of  a  prophecy 
cited  in  this  guirt  of  the  Goai>el  of  tit.  Alatthew 
the  fulhlment  of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  if  we  can 
be  said  to  know  anything  at  all  of  the  hiaturi- 
cat  Jestu  ('2").  And  yet  no  one  with  any  discern- 
ment could  possibly  maintain  that  our  lord's 
residence  and  bringing  up  in  Na/areth  were  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  hnding  a  fulliliiicui  for  a 
prophecy  which  it  is  so  difhculc  to  truce  to  any  one 
source  in  UT  literature.  But  if  in  this  ciute  it  is 
certain  that  the  prophecy  could  not  have  created 
the  fact,  why  in  tile  case  of  tlie  other  prophecies 
cited  Hhould  their  alleged  fulfilment  be  credited  to 
the  extravagant  imagination  of  the  Evangelist, 
and  to  that  alone  !§ 

iii.  Apocryph.il  ACCOUNTS.— It  is  of  the  greatest 
significance  that  just  in  that  portion  of  our  Lord's 
lite  concerning  which  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.    Luko  are  most  silent,    the  Apociyph^ 

coiered.  and  vritlen  in  Oreek.    But  Zahn  (Eiiilril-anp.  ii.  p. 


Itfc.  Jul)-  H 


jrttier,  CA.  Quart, 
ma;'  be  noted  that 
I]fnatlDS.  e 


imculttotetnfbyUienale , ,„.. 

atcd  aa  [t  ii,  ihould  not  be  taken  to  nlerto  the  >tar  ot  the  Miul 
(KjiAfi.  ilii.  °  S).  On  the  liKniflcance  ol  lhi<  esriv  reler^nu  to 
the  G«pel  narrative  in  St.  Ignatius,  aee  Headlain.  CrUieum  of 
Ihi  ST,  p.  IM  (St.  Mai)(iret'i  Lecturea).  In  his  recent  Com- 
mentar^i  on  St-  Uatthgw'a  Ooipel,  Wellhaoaen  beEina  with  31, 


however,  be  hei 


ZudtleralKin 


indebted 


•acre  Dl  the  Infanta  iraa  rtivrded  in  af 
Chria  bom  at  BtthUhtiH  t  pp.  210,  "i 
a  MacToUiia  aa  affording  a  (eicimonv  (i 
I  to  the  trulb  of  tfae  Msoacre  at  Bellilel: 
fiaPHB').    On  Uieailen<na(  Joeep 

'\inlitwi,^lu  Tr'mpU  at  On  TimtufJinaChriJti  p.  ss't. 
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Grospels  are  most  effusive.*  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tanitY  for  them  to  occapy  a  vacant  space,  and 
they  lost  no  endeavour  in  trying  to  fill  it.  Both  in 
the  details  of  the  Nativity  and  in  the  events  just 
referred  to  as  suheequent  to  it,  we  find  ample  proofs 
of  this.  Thus  Elisabeth  is  fearful  that  m  accord- 
ance with  the  commands  of  Herod  her  son  John 
may  be  slain.  And  when  she  can  find  no  place 
of  concealment,  she  be^  a  mountain  to  receive 
mother  and  child,  and  instantly  the  mountain  is 
cleft  to  receive  her;  and  a  light  shines  round 
about,  for  an  angel  of  the  Lord  is  watching  for  her 
preservation.  And  upon  this  there  follows  a  tragic 
scene  of  the  murder  of  Zacharias,  who  is  slain  for 
his  refusal  to  betray  his  son.  As  the  Holy  Family 
pass  through  Egypt,  the  marvellous  accompanies 
them  at  every  step.  In  these  apocryphal  stories, 
lions,  dragons,  and  panthers  adore  the  infant 
Jesus ;  a  palm  tree  bends  at  His  word  that  His 
Mother  may  eat  the  fruit;  in  one  day  the 
travellers  accomplish  a  journey  of  thirty  days ; 
the  idols  prostrate  themselves  in  the  temples 
before  the  Mother  and  her  Child.  And  we  know 
how  the  long  silence  of  our  Lord's  life  in  our 
Gospels,  which  is  broken  only  by  one  incident  in 
St.  Luke,  and  by  the  brief  summary  of  St.  Matthew, 
*  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,*  affords  further 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  same  in- 
sipid and  rantastic  tales,  t  Even  in  modem  days 
there  have  not  been  wanting  writers  who  have 
boldly  essayed  to  occupy  the  same  ground  with  an 
equal  lack  of  historical  data.:|:  In  all  this  and 
much  else  we  mark  again  and  again  the  reserve 
so  characteristic  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
alike,  a  reserve  and  restraint  often  emphasized  by 
earlier  commentators,  and  again  recently  referred 
to  by  German  writers  so  far  apart  in  point  of  view 
as  Gunkel  and  Hermann  Cremer.§ 

iv.  Convergent  traditions  and  the  main 
FACTS.— It  is  often  said  that  the  narratives  in 
our  two  canonical  Gospels  contradict  one  another. 
But  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize 
them  in  their  particulars  and  sequences,  their  in- 
dependence is  evident  proof  that  there  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  one  Evangelist  to  make  his 
work  the  complement  or  corrector  of  the  other.  || 
Ant-ccedently  we  might  have  expected  that  St. 
Luke,  the  Gentile  Evangelist,  would  have  told  us 
of  the  adoration  of  the  Ma^,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
Evangelist  would  have  given  us  the  picture  of 
obedience  on  the  part  of  Mother  and  Child  to  the 
details  of  the  Law  and  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 
And  it  is  justly  urged  as  no  small  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  narratives  that  each  Evangelist  could 

*  For  a  useful  classification  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  a  list  of  those  which  claim  to  fill  up 
the  i^ps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Infancy  and  Childhood  of 
Jesus,  see  art.  *  Apocryphal  Gospels'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Ext. 
VoL  p.  422. 

In  the  same  volume  (art.  '  Papyri/  p.  352)  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  Kenyon  in  commenting  upon  the  later  Egyptian 

Spyri  remarks  that  one  document  Mrritten  about  the  end  of 
e'lst  cent,  has  been  held  to  show  certain  resemblances  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Nativitv  of  our  Lord,  but  that  the  resem- 
Uance  is,  in  truth,  very  slight  and  unessential. 

t  It  cannot  be  said  that  Ck)nrady's  attempt  to  derive  our 
Gospel  accounts  of  the  Nativity  from  the  Apocrj-phal  Gospels, 
especially  from  the  ProUcangelium  Jacobi,  is  likely  to  ^n 
acceptance  {Die  Queile  der  icanonisehen  Kindheittge^ehtehU 
Jesu ;  see,  further,  his  article  in  SK,  1004,  Heft  iX  Such  a 
derivation  might  well  be  called  a  literary  miracle.  For  a  criti- 
cinn  of  (^onrad/s  attempt,  see  ThetU,  LUeraturblatt^  1901, 
p.  283. 

X  See,  f.g.,  C.  A.  Witz,  Keitie  Lucke  im  Leben  Jem,  1896, 
described  as  '  Antwort  auf  die  Schrift  von  Nikolaus  Notowitscb, 
JHe  Lucke  im  Leben  Jesu.* 

f  CL  Gunkel,  I.e.  p.  66,  and  H.  Cremer,  Replif  to  Hamack, 
p.  163,  Eng.  tr.  1903. 

H  See  especially  Swete,  The  Apottlee^  Creed,  p.  50,  for  the 
distinctness  of  we  two  accounts  and  the  almost  entirely  differ* 
ent  groimd  covered.  For  a  probable  order  of  the  events  see 
Plummer,  St.  Luke,  p.  64 ;  Andrews,  Life  qf  our  Lord  upon  the 

Sarth,  1892.  p.  92 :  Rose,  Studies  in  the  QotpeU^  p.  04 ff.,  also 
oangile  selon  S.  Matthieu,  p.  17. 


thus  transcend    his  own  special  standpoint  and 
purpose  (Fair bairn,  Stud,  in  Life  of  Christ,  p.  36).* 


It  is  indeed  urved  that  this  same  contradiction  may  be  found 
in  those  parts  of  the  canonical  narratives  which  relate  most 
closely  to  our  Lord's  birth  (Lobstein,  The  Virgin  Birth  qf  Christy 

{>.  42,  Eng.  tr.).  But  the  details  vouchsafed  to  us,  it  may  be 
airly  said,  present  no  essential  incompatibility,  and  two  con- 
vergent traoitions  coming  from  distinct  sources  may  be  rightly 
aflBrmed  to  corroborate  Mid  sustain  each  other  as  to  the  main 
facts  which  they  describe  (Church  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1904, 
pp.  200,  201 ;  W.  O.  Allen,  Ac.  p.  115). 

The  belief  that  St.  Matthew  gives  us  an  account 

which   comes  primarily  from  Joseph,  while  St. 

Luke  gives  us  an  account  that  comes  primarily 

from  Mary,  has  long  been  maintained   oy  many 

able  critics,  and  it  is  a  belief  which  still  commends 

itself  as  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 

two  stories.    It  is  the  simplest  tnin^  to  see  how 

in  the  one  case  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 

name '  Joseph '  points  to  him  as  the  primary  source 

of  information,  and  how  in  the  other  case  the 

t%vice  repeated  reference  to  Mary  points  to  her  as 

occupying   the   same   position :    'Mary  kept  all 

these  sayings,  pondering  them  in  her  neart  *  (Lk 

2^') ;  '  and  his  mother  kept  all  these  savings  in  her 

heart'  (v.*^).    One  thing  may  be  safely  asserted, 

that  if  these  two  accounts  had  come  to  us  agreeing 

in  every  particular,  we  should  have  been  asked  to 

discredit  them  on  account  of  this  very  agreement. 

LiTBRATURS.— A  considerable  amount  of  the  literature  has 
been  indicated  above,  and  for  further  information  art.  Viroin 
Birth  should  be  consulted.  The  following  works  may  be  added 
here:  W.  H.  MiU,  Mythical  Interpretation  c/  the  GospeU, 
1861 ;  0.  F.  Schniid,  Biblical  TheoUtgy  ^  the  NT,  1870  (Eng. 
tr.  p.  25  ff.] ;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Die  Oeseh.  der  Oeburt  dee 
Uerm,  1873 ;  Wace,  The  Ooepel  and  iU  WUneuee,  1883 ;  F. 
Godet,  Commentaire  mr  Vivanqile  de  Lue,  1888 ;  Nosgen,  Gee- 
chichteJetu,  1891,  p.  113  ff. ;  Qeboren  von  derJungfrau,  Anon- 
ymous, Leip^,  1®6 ;  Bishop  Gore,  Diseertationt  on  Subjects 
conne<ked  with  the  Jneamation^;  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxy- 
rhynehuM  Papyri,  L  1899;  AJTh,  July  1902;  J.  GriU,  Unier- 
tuehungen  uber  die  Bntetehutig  de*  vierten  Bvangelium,  1002, 

BS30ff. ;  Briggs.  New  Light  on  the  Life  ^f  Jeeus,  1903; 
ean  of  Westminster,  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Jneamation,  1903 ; 
Randolph,  The  Virgin  Birth  €f  our  Lord,  1903 ;  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
Bible  in  the  Nineteenth  Centurv,  1903,  p.  491  ff. ;  Bishop  Words- 
worth, The  Baptismal  Confession  and  Ihe  Creed,  1904  ;  Th.  H. 
Wandel,  Die  Wunderbare  Zeugung,  1903;  E.  Burton,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gospels  (Chlctigo):  Appended  notes  on  *  Quirinius,' 
and  *The  Old  Testament  Law  in  Luke  ii.  22-24,'  1904;  Lepin, 
Jisus  Messie  et  Fils  de  Dieu,  1904,  pp.  55-75 ;  P.  W.  Schmidt, 
Geschichte  Jesu,  1904,  iL  13, 14 ;  C»ie\'ne,  BibU  Problems,  1P05 ; 
W.  0.  Allen,  Interpreter,  Feb.  and  Oct.  1905;  G.  H.  Box, 
ZNTVr,  1905,  Heft  L  R.  J.  KnOWLING. 

BIRTHDAY.— Li  Mt  14«  and  Mk  6»  this  word 
represents  the  Gr.  rd  yewiiria  in  the  account  of  the 
king's  (Herod  Antipas)  feast  to  his  nobles,  at 
which  John  the  Baptist  was  condemned  to  death. 
It  has  been  sugf^ted,  however,  though  without 
much  acceptance,  that  the  anniversarjr  referred  to 
was  that  oi  Herod's  accession,  not  strictly  that  of 
his  birth.  Teyiata,  which  in  Attic  Greek  means 
*  the  commemoration  of  the  dead,'  is  in  the  later 
language  interchangeable  with  ytwidXta  (birthday 
celebrations),  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
trandation  of  RV  and  AV  should  not  be  right  (see 
Swete  on  Mk  e^\  and  Hastings'  DB,  *.v.).  The 
custom  of  observing  the  birthday  of  a  king  was 
widely  spread  in  ancient  times  (cf.  Gn  40^,  2  Mac 
6';  Herod,  ix.  110). 

For  the  auestion  of  the  date  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
and  the  auUiority  for  the  traditional 25th  December, 
see  art.  Calendar.  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

BLASPHEMT  {ffKaa-injfda ;  for  derivation  of  word 
see  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  SOS*).— This  word  is 
used  in  the  Gospels,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  NT, 
for  abusive  speech  generally,  as  well  as  for  lan- 
guage that  is  insulting  to  God.    Thus  we  read  of 

*  A  ourefol  study  of  Resch's  attempt  (1897)  to  reconstruct  a 
Kindheitsevangelium  from  the  first  two  chapters  of  St  Luke 
and  St.  Matthew  with  the  help  of  some  extra-canonical  parallels, 
and  to  restore  the  Hebrew  onsiiuU  of  the  narrative,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  carry  conviction  with  it. 
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*  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy  (RV  railing),  pride,*  etc. 
(Mk  7^),  where  thepoeition  of  the  worn  indicates 
human  relations.  Tne  evil  eye  is  followed  by  the 
evil  tongue,  the  one  by  look  and  the  other  by 
speech  expressing  mali^ity  towards  a  fellow-man. 
Two  questions  concerning  blasphemy  come  up  in 
the  Gospels,  viz.  the  teaoning  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  subject,  and  the  charge  of  blasphemy  brought 
against  our  Lord. 

1.  The  teaching  of  Jeini  Chriit  oonceming 
blasphemy. — Using  the  term  in  the  general  sense, 
our  Lord  does  not  always  formally  distinguish  be- 
tween insulting  speech  with  regard  to  God  and 
abusive  langua^  towards  men.  BXeur^fila  in  any 
application  of  it  is  sin.  As  railing  against  our 
fellow-men,  it  comes  in  a  catalogue  of  sins  together 
with  the  most  heinous— 'murders,  adulteries,'  etc. 
(Mk  7").  In  this  connexion  it  is  treated  as  one  of 
the  'evil  things'  that  '])roceed  from  within,  and 
defile  the  man?  Thus  it  is  taken  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  as  such  a  defilement 
of  the  person  wno  gives  vent  to  it.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon.  With  one 
exception  all  revilings  may  be  forgiven  (Mk  3**  *•, 
Mt  12*^.  The  comprehensive  sentence  must  in- 
clude blasphemy  agamst  God,  although  that  is  not 
expressly  mention^.  In  Mt  12"*  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
in  both  cases  the  unpardonable  sin  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Gmost  is  mentioned;  but  in 
neither  case  is  there  any  reference  to  blasphemy 
against  the  Father.  Perhaps  the  safest  thing  is 
to  say  that  this  was  not  in  mind  at  the  time,  so 
that  no  direct  pronouncement  was  made  concern- 
ing it;  and,  further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Trini- 
tarian distinctions  do  not  appear  in  these  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.    Jesus  is  here  the  '  Son  of  Man,'  not 

*  the  Son,'  i.e.  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God 
in  His  manifested  actinty.  Still,  it  must  be  im- 
plicitly contained  in  St.  Mark's  emphatic  sentence, 
^All  their  sins  .  .  .  and  their  blasphemies  tohere- 
with  soever  they  shall  blaspheme  (&ra  &y  pXcLff^tn/j- 

To  'speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man'  is 
taken  as  one  form  of  the  blasphemy  or  reviling. 
Here,  therefore,  the  word  is  not  used  in  its  rela- 
tion to  God.  It  does  not  stand  for  what  we  now 
understand  by  '  blasphemy '  in  our  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.    Jesus  is  not  here  standing  on  the 

f  round  of  His  divinity,  to  insult  which  would  be 
lasphemy  in  this  modem  sense.  He  is  speaking 
of  Himself  as  seen  among  men,  and  referring  to 
personal  insults.  But,  smce  the  term  'the  Son 
of  Man'  appears  to  be  a  veiled  reference  to  His 
Messiahship,  for  Himself  and  for  the  enlightened 
among  His  followers  He  must  have  meant  that 
those  who  insulted  Him,  even  though  He  was  the 
Christ,  were  not  beyond  pardon  ;  cf.  *  Father,  for- 
give them,'  etc.  (Lk  23'*,  om.  BD*,  etc.).  Some 
doubt,  however,  is  thrown  on  this  reference  to '  the 
Son  of  Man'  because  (1)  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
Mk.  parallel  passage ;  (2)  in  Mk.  but  not  in  Mt. 
the  pnrase  '  tne  sons  of  men '  occurs  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  saying  (3*). 

The  nature  of  olasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Mt  12«-",  Mk  3»,  Lk  W^)  must  be  learnt  from 
the  context.  This  excludes  such  notions  as  rejec- 
tion of  the  gospel  (Iren.),  denial  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  (Athan.),  mortal  sin  after  baptism  (Origen), 
persistence  in  sin  till  death  (August.).  The  form 
of  the  blasphemy  is  given  in  the  words  '  because 
they  said.  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit,'  and  the  occa- 
sion of  it  was  Jesus'  casting  out  of  demons.  Jesus 
declares  that  this  is  done  '  by  the  Spirit  of  God ' 
(Mt  12«),  or  '  by  the  finger  of  God'  (Lk  11»).  To 
ascribe  this  action  to  B^lzebub  is  to  be  guilty  of, 
or  to  approach  the  guilt  of,  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  spirit,  because  it  is  treating  the  Holy  Spirit 
VOL.  I.— 14 


as  Beelzebub.  Jesus  did  not  expressly  say  that 
the  scribes  who  put  forward  this  fieelzebub  theory 
of  His  work  had  actually  committed  this  sin.  ae 
judged  by  thought  and  intention,  not  by  outward 
utterance.  A  prejudiced,  ignorant,  hasty,  super- 
ficial utterance  of  the  calumny  would  not  contain 
the  essence  of  the  sin.  This  must  be  a  conscious, 
intentional  insult.  If  one  mistakes  a  saint  for  a 
knave,  and  addresses  him  accordingly,  he  is  not 
really  guilty  of  insulting  him,  for  it  is  not  actually 
the  saint  but  the  knave  whom  he  has  in  mind.  If 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  recognized, 
there  could  be  no  blaspnemy  asainst  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  when  it  was  perceivea  and  yet  deliber- 
ately treated  as  evil,  the  action  would  indicate  a 
wilful  reversal  of  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Our 
Lord  warns  His  hearers  that  such  a  sin  cannot 
be  forgiven  either  in  the  present  age — ^the  pre- 
Messianic,  or  in  the  age  to  come — the  Messianic, 
that  is,  as  we  should  say,  the  Christian  age.  The 
condition  of  such  a  person  will  be  that  he  is  gnilty 
{ivaxos)  of  an  eternal  {cUufvlov)  sin  (so  RV  of  Mk  3^, 
following  KBL,  etc.,  ifiapri/i/jLaTos ;  not  'damnation,' 
as  in  A  V,  after  the  Syrian  reading  Kplattasy  A,  etc.). 
This  cannot  well  mean  '  a  sin  that  persists,  a  fixed 
disposition,'  as  Dr.  Saimond  understands  it,  be- 
cause (1)  the  Greek  word  d.fidpTijfjLa  stands  for  an 
act,  not  a  state ;  (2)  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
text to  indicate  persistency  in  the  blasphemy ; 
(3)  the  JeTfiish  current  conception  was  that  a  sin 
once  committed  remained  on  the  sinner  till  it  waA 
atoned  for  or  forgiven.  He  had  to  bear  his  sin. 
Therefore  one  who  was  never  forgiven  would  have 
to  bear  his  sin  eternally,  and  so  would  be  said  to 
have  an  eternal  sin.  W  ellhausen  understands  it  to 
be  equivalent  to  eternal  punishment  ('schuldig 
ewiger  Stinde,  d.  L  ewiger  Strafe,*  Evang.  Marci,  28). 

At  the  same  time,  while  this  must  bie  understood 
as  the  correct  exegesis  of  the  words,  the  saying 
should  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Now  it  is  characteristic  of  legalism  and 
the  letter  to  make  a  solitanr  exception,  depending 
on  one  external  act.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  con- 
cerned with  character  rather  than  with  specific 
deeds,  and  it  is  contrary  to  His  spirit  that  one 
specific  deed  should  be  singled  out  for  exclusion 
from  mercy.  Then,  elsewhere,  the  breadth  of  His 
gospel  indicates  that  no  genuine  seeker  would  be 
rejected.  Therefore  we  must  understand  Him  to 
mean  either  (1)  that  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  sin  a 
man  must  be  so  hardened  that  he  never  would  re- 
pent, or  (2)  that  such  a  sin  cannot  be  overlooked, 
forgotten,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  general  flood  of 
mercy.  It  must  come  up  for  judgment.  Against 
(1)  and  for  (2)  is  the  fact  that  our  L^rd  says  nothing 
of  the  offender's  disposition,  but  only  refers  to  the 
sin,  its  heinous  character,  and  consequent  never- 
to-be-denied  or  forgotten  ill-desert.  See,  further, 
art.  Unpardonable  Sin. 

2.  The  charge  of  blasphemy  broaght  against 
Jesus  Christ.  —  This  charge  was  brought  against 
our  Lord  on  three  occasions— two  recorded  in  the 
Synoptics  and  one  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  alleged  blasphemy  is  against  God, 
actual  blasphemy  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
first  instance  is  at  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  who 
had  been  let  down  through  the  roof  (Ait  9*,  Mk  2^, 
Lk  5*^).  Jesus  had  just  said  to  the  sufferer,  '  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  Upon  this  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  who  were  present  complained  that  He 
was  speaking  blasphemies  because  only  God  could 
forgive  sins,  that  is  to  say,  that  He  was  arrogating 
to  Himself  a  Divine  prerogative.  In  His  answer 
He  distinctly  claimed  this  right  on  the  ground  of 
His  enigmatic  title  of  'the  ^n  of  Man,  and  held 
it  to  be  confirmed  by  His  cure  of  the  paralytic. 
The  second  occasion  is  that  recorded  by  St.  John, 
where  the  Jews  declare  that  their  attempt  to  stone 
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Jesus  was  '  for  blasphemy,'  addins  '  because  that 
thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyseli  God'  (Jn  lO"^). 
This  was  just  after  He  had  said, '  I  and  the  Father 
are  one  (^i').'  The  third  occasion  is  at  the  trial  of 
Jesus.  According  to  Mt  26®  and  Mk  14®*  •*  when 
Jesus,  after  being  adjured  by  the  hish  priest  to 
declare  if  He  were  the  Christ,  declared  tnat  they 
would  'see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  power  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,'  tne  high  priest  treated  this  as  blasphemy, 
rending  his  garments  as  a  token  of  horror  at  the 
words.  Yet  the  claim  was  not  for  more  than  the 
Book  of  Enoch  assigned  to  the  Messiah.  But 
the  Messiah  in  that  Apocalyptic  book  is  a  heavenly 
being.  Such  a  being  Caiaphas  would  understand 
Jesus  to  claim  to  be,  and  he  reckoned  the  pro- 
fession of  such  a  claim  blasphemous.  This  was  the 
formal  ground  of  the  conaemnation  of  Jesus  to 
death  by  the  Sanhedrin.  The  first  charge,  that  of 
threatening  to  destroy  the  Temple  and  rebuild  it 
in  three  days,  had  broken  down  because  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  witnesses.  The  second  charge 
is  suddenly  sprung  upon  Jesus  by  the  high  priest 
on  the  ground  of  His  words  at  the  council ;  and,  on 
this  account,  as  guiltv  of  blasphemy.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death,  altnough  it  was  useless  to  cite 
the  words  before  Pilate,  who  would  have  dismissed 
the  case  as  Gallio  at  Corinth  dismissed  what  he 
regarded  as  *a  question  about  words  and  names' 
(Ac  18^).  Therefore  a  third  charge,  never  men- 
tioned in  the  Jewish  trial, — laso!  nunestcUis,  treason 
against  Csesar, — was  concocted  for  use  at  the 
Koman  triaL 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  one  common 
character  in  all  these  accusations  of  blasphemy 
brought  against  Jesus.  He  is  never  accused  of 
direct  blasphemy,  speaking  insultins  words  about 
God.  The  alleged  blasphemy  is  indirect,  in  each 
case  claiming  more  or  leas  Divine  rights  and  powers 
for  Himself. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that  Lk  22®  AY  has  the 
word  '  olasphemously '  for  the  way  in  which  the 
mockers  spoke  of  Jesus;  but  Rv  has  'reviling,' 
which  is  the  evident  meaning.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence to  our  narrower  sense  ofblasphemy  as  insult- 
ing the  Divine;  the  word  (^Xcur^i^/AoDyrcf)  is  used 
in  the  common  wider  sense. 

LrraiATUSB.  — S.  J.  Andrews,  Life  qf  Our  Lord.  506-514; 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  *  Blasphemy ' ;  Cremer,  BiM.'Theol.  Lex. 
9.VV.  fiXm^^^ttt  /3XM-^*!jta« ;  and  in  particular  on  blasphemy 
a«rainst  the  Holy  Ghost,  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics^  ii.  p. 
12S  tl.;  Gloag,  Exegetical  Studies^  p.  Iff.:  Expositor,  2nd  ser. 
UL  [1882]  p.  321ff. ;  A.  Maclaren,  Christ's  MumU,  44-64. 

BLESSEDNESS.— Though  the  word  < blessed- 
ness'  itself  is  never  found  in  the  recorded  utter- 
ances of  our  Lord  nor  in  the  pages  of  the  Gospels, 
the  idea  conveyed  by  it  is  very  frequent.  The 
adjective  *  blessed '  occurs  in  manjr  contexts,  and 
majT,  indeed,  be  termed  a  characteristic  epithet  on 
Christ's  lips.  The  thought  expressed  by  it  was 
inherited,  like  so  many  otners,  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  dominant  notes  of  the 
Psalter  (Heb.  ^-r^H  *  O  the  happiness  of '),  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  clearest  and  most  common  terms 
whereby  to  denote  the  ideal  of  Israel's  highest  hopes. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Jesus  should  take 
the  word  to  set  forth  the  great  spiritual  realities 
of  His  kingdom.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  meets 
us  on  the  earliest  pages  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
The  famous  form  of  the  sayings  there  collected 
(see  art.  Beatitudes)  is  one  of  the  best-known 
sections  of  the  narrative.  So  throughout  the  pages 
of  the  Gospels  and  elsewhere  in  the  NT  we  mid 
sayings  cast  in  the  same  mould.  All  of  them  are 
expressive  of  the  spiritual  graces  to  be  looked  for 
in  disciples  of  the  kingdom  (e.g.  Mt  11«,  Lk  7^, 
Mt  24**,  Ac  20**),  or  are  indicative  of  high  privi- 
leges  open  to  believers  in  its  message  {e.g,  Mt  13^^ 


Lk  11^,  Jn  2(P).  Spiritual  gladness  is  not  only  a 
note  of  service  in  tne  kingdom,  but  is  to  accom- 
pany all  its  true  and  inalienable  rewards. 

When  we  set  ourselves  to  discover  the  signifi- 
C£Lnce  of  tiiese  sayinjgswe  are  struck  (1)  by  their 
spiritual  character.  Twice  (Lk  ll*'  and  14^')  beati- 
tudes of  a  material  character  are  uttered  by  our 
Lord's  hearers,  and  He  at  once  rebukes  tliem,  and 
shows  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  desires  of  the  heart 
on  the  inward  and  unseen.  The  main  (qualities 
designated  and  praised  are  meekness,  punty,  ten- 
derness of  heart,  peaceableness,  faith,  {mtience,  con- 
trition, qualities  which  have  no  sooner  been  named 
than  we  are  reminded  of  such  lists  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  as  we  find  in  Gal  5**- «  or  Eph  4»>-». 
Blessedness,  as  Christ  presented  it,  was  tlierefore 
a  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart  that  expressed 
an  attitude  of  faith  and  love  towards  (jod  and  men, 
and  obtained  the  reward  with  certainty  even  if  the 
sowing  were  '  in  tears '  and  the  '  interest  far  off.' 

(2)  Several  of  these  sayings  are  marked  by  the 
sense  of  the  futurity  of  their  fulfilment.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  the  list  of  Beatitudes  in  Mt  5, 
while  the  maiority  speak  of  futurity,  'shall  be 
comforted,'  'snail  inherit,'  etc.,  one  or  two  are 
written  in  the  present  tense,  e.g.  'theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  In  v."  we  have  the  unique 
form  of  expression,  'have  been  persecuted  .  .  . 
theirs  is.'  In  St.  Luke  also  we  find  the  same  com- 
mingling of  present  and  future.  Tlus  reflects  a 
state  of  opinion  that  prevails  throughout  the 
Grospeb,  and  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  interpretation,  viz.  in  what  sense  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  understood— as  a  present 
or  as  a  future  condition.  The  Beatitudes  are  not 
only  closely  related  to  this  question — they  consti- 
tute a  special  aspect  of  it.  As  Titius  puts  it, '  Over 
every  saying  of  Jesus  may  be  written  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Oanceming  the  kingdom  of  God."'  These 
sayings,  then,  reveal  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  in 
its  twofold  aspect  as  an  inward,  spiritual,  present 
reality  which  exists,  progresses,  suffers,  is  m  i^er- 
petual  conflict ;  and,  as  a  great  future  fulfilment, 
when  conflict  shall  turn  to  peace,  failure  to  victory, 
suffering  to  reward,  and  the  inward  desire  and  the 
outward  attainment  be  one  in  the  presence  of  per- 
fected power. 

Blessedness  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  forms  under  which  our  Lord  presented  the 
character  of  His  kingdom,  and  so  it  becomes  an 
illuminative  idea  whereby  to  read  the  whole 
Gospel  narratives.  They  all  illustrate  it.  They 
all  serve  to  make  up  its  content.  The  word  and 
thought  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  receive 
richer  significance,  and  may  be  taken  as  equi- 
valent to  those  other  great  terms,  such  as  '  eternal 
life '  and  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  under  which, 
in  the  pages  of  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew,  the 
great  purposes  of  God  in  Christ  are  set  forth. 

LiTBRATURK.— The  articles  *  BlessednesB '  and,  in  narticular, 
'  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  the  articles  in  this 
Dictionary  on  Bbatitudbs,  Kimodoii  op  Ood,  Eternal  Lirs, 
Parables,  eta ;  the  Commentaries  on  Mt  6  and  Lk  G,  and  on 
the  other  verses  quoted,  especially,  for  practical  purposes, 
Morison,  Bruoe  (in  Expos.  Or.  Test!\ ;  Trench,  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  most  recent  full  commentary  on  Bfatthcw  is 
t^t  of  Zahn  (in  German).  Books  on  the  Kintrdom  of  Ood 
should  also  be  consulted,  and,  in  particuJar,  A.  Titius,  Die  NT 
Lehre  von  der  SeligkeiL  eta,  erster  Teil,  1805 ;  and  Bousset, 
Jesu  Fredigt  in  ihrem  wgensatz  turn  Judentum.  See  also  N. 
Smyth,  Christian  EthieSy  118  ff. ;  J.  B.  Lightf oot.  Sermons  in  St, 
PauTSt  178 ;  T.  G.  Selby,  Th»  Jmperfset  Angel,  25. 

G.  CuBRiE  Martin. 
BLESSING.— 

1.  Introductory. 

2.  Terms. 

8.  Jewish  usage. 
4.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. 
Literature. 

1.  Introductory. — The  main  underlying  idea  of 

the  characteristic  New  Testament  word  for  '  bless- 
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ing'  IfirXirffir)  seema  to  he  that  of  goodwill,  which, 
on  the  part  of  man  towards  God,  has  itx  appro- 
priate expression  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.    The 


1  the  part  of  man  towards  God,  hi 
,  riato  expression  in  praise  and  thanks; .        _ 
oloee  rannejtion  of  these  two  last  id«is  is  clearly 


a  the  New  Testament  in  the  interclionge  of 
the  expressions  for  '  to  hieas  *  (olXoTVtr)  and  '  to  give 
thanks,'  namely  to  God  (ri});apurrtu',  cf.  e.g.  Mk  6" 
and  II  with  .In  6"  ;  and  see,  further,  below,  %  4), 
and  is  explained  by  the  Jewish  development  of  the 
temi  for  'Messing'  [birakhoh;  cf.  farther,  g  \b). 
In  Jewish  religions  terminology,  nnder  the  inBu- 
ence  of  the  high  ethical  views  of  God's  charactei 
and  uniqueness,  and  HJa  relation  to  Israel  and 
mankind,  that  hod  been  developed,  'blessing' 
acquires  a  lofty  spiritual  connotation.  God 
'bressea'  man  and  hia  world  by  Hia  ever  active, 
benehcent  Providence;  man  'blesses'  God  by 
thankful  recognition  of  this,  and  by  pure  acts  of 

8 raise ;  man  'bleasefl'  man  by  invoking  the  Divine 
ivour  for  hia  fellows'  benelit  (cf.  e.g.  V»  129*) ; 
and  even  when  material  things  are  the  objectu  of 
blessing,  this  linds  its  proper  expression  in  an  act 
of  thaolugiviiig  to  the  Divine  Giver. 

The  orijliu]  lenK  of  the  Heb.  rtrb  biniS  (Plel,  dinomlw- 
tivc  trom  btrtth,  •kner')  n  more  ptdbab]>-  'to  cause  lo  mike 
prQtfnia^{»  Cheyne)  Uun  nnj  notion  of  BdontEon  ('to  bend 
the  knee ').  The  pnmltlTe  R<ini?ei>cion  of  bleeiiag  uid  cut^de, 
kcoonllng  to  which  the/  wen  re^^anlHl  u  poaeninff  tm  ob- 
jective eibtance.  nmreorlen  indeneoiJent  of  the  ipeakcr  >n*r 
vHenDoe  (cL  On  iTU),  nicunlly  Wame  montiuit  with  Uie 
profTCB  of  monotheistic  rehgioo  (cf.  Pr  2^  for  ■  deQuoclk^oD 

3.  Termx. — The  terma  for  '  blessing '  used  in  the 

[a)  fi\criiir,  '  to  bless,'  and  f6\oi/jp-6t,  i6\ciyj;tUrot, 
'blessed.'  All  these  forms  are  common  in  the 
LXX,  where,  in  the  vaflt  majority  of  instances, 
they  correspond  to  some  form  of  the  Ueb.  word 
TO  or  ita  derivatives. 

fi*tybf  ii  lued^ 

(A)  <a  mm :  (I)  »  [n  Omk  writing.  Id  the  kdsc  oI  'to 
pnlAc/  'celebrate  «iUi  pt&lspfl,'  vtn  Ood.  So  aerenl  timet 
b  the  Gonieli :  e.a.  Lk  lA  x*  S4»  (lyn.  mlm.  '  lo  pnlK,'  and 
>4>{i",  >  to  elorifr ' ;  »>  <"»)<'  «■••■■  belowl.  m-Ta  Invoke 
hhHlngi  npon '  {>  eenie  peculiar  to  BiUlotl  Greek) :  t.g.  Lk  e». 
<S)  "To  bleu'  nwteiwl  objwla  (Cc.  tn  blea  God  tor  Ibeir  be- 
■tOKl])-.  c.p.  LkB". 

'—     '  "   ■;  (4)  'To  btstow  UeMlngi,  iHoor.  upon  men': 


:i   bleiDi 


«  (ii*iTWu-«J-     (The  1 


MriOjSt" 


cun,  acconUoE  U 


(6)  tixapurrtur,'  'to  give  thanks,'  vit.  to  Girf, 
esp.  for  food :  e.g.  Mt  15"  28".    With  this  compare 

{c)  /(oiiokoytui,  'to  celebrate,'  'give  praise  or 
thanks  to' (riFj):  Mt  ll'' and  il,  and— 

Id)  altri;  'to  praise,  extol'  God:  Lk2'^*']9" 
24"  (reading  doubtful).  (Cf.  the  nse  of  the  syn- 
onymous expression  Sofdfcir,  Lk  17",  and  iiSdvui 
ii(ar  TV  BtifA  'to  give  glory  to  God,'  Lk  17" — 
both  of  thanksgiving]. 

(e)  iianapitu',  '  to  pronounce  blessed ' :  once  only 
in  Gospels,  Lk  1" ;  and  iiatApin, '  blessed,' '  happy ' 
(esp.  in  a  congratulatory  sense) :  t.g.  in  the  Beati- 
tudes (Mt  5*",  Lk  6"-=';  cf.  Jn  2ff^  ~  " 
"n  the  LXX. 


Both  words 


fm\  only  m  the  Auocirptul  l)ooki)ia  the  LIS.  The  conunoi 
XX  equivalent  for  ■  to  ^ve  thinki '  (Ueb.  MfdA)  u  l{>'u)>*j'i'~> 
aitiT*  la  nlaa  at  freqaeot  occurreDoe  there.  'The  Biihi^p  o 
fillislHiry  (rtf  Buly  Cnnniunfoni,  p.  1»  n.  34)  nigsiMa  tha 
tiinvi  m  tlie  NTvu  'Dncii  purpoeely  eicluuigHl .  .  .  lor  Ch< 
D)or«  clAB^cal  and  intelligible  ^MftrrH'.' 


I.)  well  UloBtntH  Uiii. 


above  (S  1)  were  elaborately  developed  in  later 
iTewish  usage.  Here  the  most  important  points 
for  the  illustration  of  the  Gospels  may  be  briefly 

(A)  Biesniig  of  ptraonf. — According  to  Jewish 
ideas,  God  is  the  sole  source  of  all  blessing,  both 
material  and  spiritual ;  and  to  Him  alone,  there- 
fore, praiHe  and  thanksgiving  are  due  (cf.  Eph  1' 
fur  a  beautiful  Christian  application  of  the  idea). 
Thus,  even  in  the  great  Prieatly  UleBaint|;(Nu  6"'"), 
which  filled  so  large  a  place  m  Jewish  liturgical 
worship  both  in  the  temple  and  (in  a  less  degree) 
in  the  synagogue,  it  was  not  the  priest  per  ae  who 
blessed,  but  God  {Si/re,  ad  loe.  ).*  The  Uessing  of 
man  by  man  finds  one  of  its  most  prominent  ex- 
pressions in  ^eeting  and  farewell,  a  custom  of 
great  antiquity,  and  not,  of  course,  in  itnelf 
specifically  Jewish. t  But  the  fornmias  connected 
with  it  naturally  reflect  Jewish  religious  senti- 
ment in  a  marked  degree.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  goodwill  is  worked  out  into  an  invocation  of 
the  Divine  favour  and  providence,  and  consequent 
prosperity,  on  the  recipient.  These  ideas  find 
neantiful  expression  in  the  Priestly  Blessing,  and 
in  the  poetical  amplification  of  it  embodied  in  Ps 
B7.*  'The  characteristic  word  employed  in  greeting 
and  farewell  is  'peace' (Heb.  ehaldm.,  Greek  «i/)it«i), 
which  has  a  wide  connotation,  embracing  the 
notions  of  security,  safety,  prosperity,  and  feli- 
city.S  Thus  the  regular  formula  of  greeting  is 
'  Peace  be  to  thee'  (Jc  6=,  I>n  10"),  and,  for  ftre- 
well,  'Go  in  peace'  (cf.  1  S  1"  etc.).  'To  greet' 
is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  phrase  'to  ask 
of  a  person  conceminc  peace  (welfare)*  (cf.  Gn 
43",  Ex  18'  etc),  and  similar  (ommloH-ii  The  use 
of  the  word  'blessed'  (Heb.  barHkh),  both  in 
solemn  greeting  (1  S  15"  '  Blessed  be  thou  of  J".' 
cf.  Ps  lis"  'Blessed  is  he  that  cometh ')  and 
parting  (I  K  lu"),  should  also  be  not«d  in  IbiB 


The  custom  of  imparting  a  solemn  blessing  at 
final  departure  (from  Lfeli)  is  attested  in  the 
Talmad  (e.j.  Ber.  286  — death  of  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai,  c.  75-80  A.D.). 

Besides  the  salutation,  other  forms  of  blessing 
prevailed,  notably  the  biasing  of  ekUdren  by 
parents  (and  sometimes  by  others).  This  custom 
IB  well  attested  in  the  OT  (cf.  e.g.  Gn  9"  27«-  48"). 
Jacob'^  blessing  of  Ephroim  and  Manasseh  is  esp. 
notable,  because  it  hied  the  formula  which  has 
been  used  among  the  Jews  in  later  tiroes.**  The 
earliest  litemry  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this 
particular  custom  is  quite  iate  (ITtli  cent.) ;  but 
that  some  form  of  parental  blessing  was  well 
known  by  the  NT  period  niay  be  inferred  from 
Sir  3"  (cf.  Mk  lO"-"  and  i|). 

Accordlna  to  tiie  minor  TalrnndicaJ  timclale  Sopherim 
(ivUL  6),  wbii'h  cooUini  valuable  old  tnditlonal  loUcrial :  '  In 
Jcnmlem  there  wu  the  pidly  cuztain  to  inltiats  the  children 
at  IhB  bc^iiDlnf  of  the  thirteenth  year  by  taitlng  the  whole 
Day  ot  Alonenicot.    During  Ihii  yeai  ttiey  took  the  boy  to  the 


*  Hie  RpectaJ  lanctity  with  which  the  Aaronlc  t^e^ng  was 
invtelcd  Id  the  lal*r  period  lay  In  the  prootiDdMion  ol  'the 
ineffable  name,'  which  was  permittAd  lo  the  priesU  only. 
OcJginaUy,  hoirever.  this  natrlction  wu  not  in  toice.  Thua 
the  Mldina  (A>r.  n.  4)  dto  Rd24  ai  proving  that ' the  iiaiDS' 
«M  naed  In  ordinary  Krecttnci ;  cf.  alio  Pi  1S99. 

I  Bee  the  artjde  'Silut^bm'  (with  nfl.)  in  Kltlo'a  BibUeal 
CMoBCdtal,  UL  p.  Tsat. 

I  The  whole  pBlm  givea  a  floa  anali-gii  ol  tbe  contenU  ol  the 
„_. ^ ._._     „.,. .. ■■- Prieatly  BlaalpK 


itlntti 


er(i-.4 


Jebrew  Leiicooi,  i. 


J  NoU  that  U 
log(Nm3S^. 

t  Far  further 

1  CI.  !  K  Z". 

■*  Fur  boya  the  formula  ninB;  'May  God  make 
Eptaiaim  and  ManaHCh ' ;  tor  gitit :  '  May  God  mike 
Barali,  Bebekab,  Rachel,  and  Leah'  (cf.  Bu4i 
blenliK  lusEeated  by  the  oocaeioa  ot  apecial 
mirht  be  adchd.    8«e,  tortber,  Jeiailh  Enei/t.  (ai 
Ifcind). 


I  ■tud}'  o[  [be  Toi 


(B)  Blessiag  of  things.— The  feeling  of  praise 
and  thnnksgivinf',  which  is  so  striking  and  promi- 
nent a.  feature  of  Jewiah  devotional  life  and  tvorsliip, 
faaa  cryaULllized  itaelf  into  a  regular  form  of  hene- 
diotion  knownaBB^rdjM(iA(lit.  'Blesainj;').  Inits 
technical  ^nse   the  term  denotes  a  set  form  of 

!rayer,  whicli  opens  with  the  ivords.  '  Blessed  art 
'hou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who,'  etc. ,  and,  in  its  fully  developed  form,  closes 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  words.  This  class  t 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  Jewish  Litnt^. 

Id  its  simplest  and  shortest  form  the  Btrakkak 
opens  as  described,  but  has  no  cioung  refriun. 
It  contains  a  brief  expression  of  thanks  to  God 
for  some  benefit  conferred  or  privilege  enjoyed.:^ 

Undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  kind  of  benedic- 
tion is  that  recited  at  the  meal.  The  Book  of 
Samuel  attest:^  the  antiquity  of  the  custom,  for  in 
one  passage  (I  S  9")  vre  are  told  that  the  people 
refused  to  eat  the  sacrificial  meal  until  it  had  been 
blessed. 

The  Biblical  command  on  which  the  obligation 
of  grace  at  meals  (Heb.  blrkath  hn-miSsAn] — i.e. 
according  to  the  Rabbis  {Ber.  21o,  *8i ;  Tos.  Bcr. 
vii.  1),  grace  both  before  and  after  eating~is 
founded,  occurs  in  Dt  S>°  ('When  thou  host  eaten 
and  art  full,  thon  shale  bless  the  Lord  thy  God 
(or  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee  ). 

The  Benediction  over  bread,  which  is  recited 
before  the  meal  begins,  and  which  may  have  been 
known  to  our  Lord,  runs:  'Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  brln^eth 
forth  bread  from  the  earth.'  The  corresponding 
one  said  before  drinking  wine  is :  '  Blessed  art 
Thon,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who  Greatest  the  fruit  of  the  vme '  (cf.  Lk  22"). 

JVotl,— The  BenedicUon  (thnaknivlng)  avti  wine  wu  tnwcl- 
•lly  uaticiat«l  wilh  Che  hallawlnit  ot  Ihe  BLhblUi  ud  IntinI 
du'B  embodied  in  the  cercmontH  ot  JTfddllih  (' HuctUoitlan  O 
•Dd/IaMdfdA('Bep>nition'or-DiUlDatiDii').  Vor  ■  hiU  de- 
■criplion  of  these  oljietvancefl  k«  the  JtviA  Bn«c  t-W. 
•  Klddiuti '  and  '  HibdilaJi ' :  nnd  for  ■  powble  aDanuioo  with 
lilt  Goepela  rererence  may  be  nude  (o  ui  utMe  by  thapceseat 
inltcr  in  the  Joum.  <//  Thiol.  Sludia  (Hi.  [iwa]  p.  ssf  n,)  an 
'The  Jewl«h  Antet^edenta  of  the  Encharin.'    Thomrh  thank»- 

Id  GonHcntloii  or  uncUneuIlon,  the  idm  mint  be  kept'dlMinct. 
Of.  Bp.  ut  Saliabury,  op.  oil.  p.  13SI. 

The  more  important  Benedictions  in  this  con- 
nexion are  resened  for  the  recitation  that  follows 
the  meal.  Of  these  there  are  now  four  (see 
Singer's  Pmuer- Boot,  p.  386),  The  first  (■  Blessed 
art  riioo,  OLord  .  .  .  who  gi  vest  food  unto  all'} 
ia  ascribed  by  the  Talmud  {Ber.  IDA)  to  Moses; 
the  second  ('for  the  land  and  tor  the  food')  to 
Joshua,  who  led  lurael  into  the  land  ;  the  Ihiid 
('  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  in  Thy  compas- 
aion  rebuildest  Jerusalem')  to  king  Solomon;  the 
fourth  ('Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God  .  .  . 
who  art  kind  and  dealext  kindly  with  all ')  to  the 
Kabbiis  of  Jamnia  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.3 

if  thankiglTlns  ajl"  tho   meal   [i  not  eiplloiUy 


•UudcdU 
howH'et,  appean  from  th 
pnaUon  of  the  Uiahna,  nil 
developed  {et.  Bir.  viL). 


fact  that,  by  111 


__-    , — ._   ^---n  —  Qucleui  ol  which  is 

.  .  -Chrinian.  It  iinoUble  thathere  Uieelement 
of  petition  accompanle*  tltat  ol  pniie  and  thaokagivlng  (for 
iHt  ol  thew  in  En^ih  lee  Bhigor'i  Reb.-Eng.  fraytr-Ihiot, 
pp.  i4-ny 

of  tlianklul  m»gnltlan  ot  Ood'i  ([twdneB  and  providencu  u 
■bown  invaiioaswa.v8.hai  been  developed.  For  a  full  enumera- 
tion aee  J«™Ji  K'ici/e.  i-r.  '  BencdicUOM,"  ot  the   Prayer. 

1  a,  JeirM  £j<etc  m.  a 


AnoUier  ani:ient  form  of  Benediction  (with  reaponsei),  which, 
however,  it  not  aUnded  to  in  Ibe  OohaIb,  ia  that  oTTered  before 
and  a(t«r  the  rending  of  Scripture  (for  U\g  modem  forma  cf. 
Singer,  p.  llTlf.j.  Tbii  hiu  a  Blblliul  biule  in  iJia  pracUce  ol 
En*  mentioned  in  Neh  ffi,  and  wan  douhtlem  well  known  in  Cb* 

Enough  has  been  said  above  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  set  fonn  of  Benediction,  based  as  it  ia 
upon  Biblical  precedents,  had  been  developed  by 
the  N'T  period.  The  first  tractate  of  the  Mishna 
(compiled  in  its  present  form,  probably  from  earlier 
colleolions,  at  end  of  2nd  cent.  A.D.)  deals  with  tlie 
various  forms  of  the  Birakhah  (hence  its  name 
Bfr!li-W(A  =  ' Blessings'),  and  embodies  the  earliest 
Rabbinical  tradition  on  the  subject.  According 
to  the  Talmnd  [Ber.  33a),  the  recogniied  Benedic- 
tions were  formulated  by  the  'men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.'  Later  the  rule  was  dedui^d  that  a 
Benediction,  to  be  regular,  must  contain  the  name 
of  God  and  the  attribute  of  God's  kingship  (Btr. 
mb). 

t.  Usage  in  the  OospcU. — The  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  '  blessing '  (cf.  gg  1  and  3)  is  roHected  in  the 
Gospel  narratives  in  its  purest  and  most  elevated 
form.  'The  central  thought  of  God  as  the  sole 
object  of  praise,  ot  God's  favour  as  the  highest 
form  of  felicity  (cf.  Lk  f),  the  duty  ot  rendering 
thanks  to  Him  as  the  Great  Giver  and  Father,  are 
strikingly  enforced,  esgieciaUy  in  some  of  the  sar- 
ingB  of  Jesus.  The  Gospel  usage  may  best  ba 
illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  terms  tnumemt<!d  above  (S  2)  respectively 
occur.    These  may  be  grouped  as  follows: — 

(3 )  Passages  involving  the  ^^ae   of  tiiKoftar,   '  to 
bless,'  and  Us  derivatives  : 
With  n 

(A)  God: 

With  thla  division  should  bo  considered  the  uee  of  ai^v^H, 
•  Ble»ed,'  which  ia  alwaya  eii^iciUy  applied  to  Ood  In  Ihe  NT. 
The  term  occurs  twice  In  the  uoapeu,  once  aa  a  periphraalH  for 
Qod,  Uk  14<1  (cf.  the  regular  Jewish  periphnuii,  'The  tloly 
One.'  ■  Blessed  be  He  'X  and  once  In  a  liturgical  aacripOon  of 
praise,  Lk  ]09  (opening  line  ot  the  Benedietu*). 

(B)  Mav  :  in  the  sense  of  'to  invoke  blesainsB 
on,'  Lk  6=^^;  esp.  at  solemn  parting  or  farewell, 
Lk  2"  24"^  (ct.  the  Kabbinical  parallel  quoted. 
aix>ve) ;  of  Solemn  blessing  of  children,  Mk  1(1" 
(better  reading  KanoMyu),  cf.  Mt  19",  and  the 
Jewish  illustration  already  cited. 

Jf^,tf_ Here  It  mav  be  remark*^  '-*"*-  '^'  1ir*^nir  ana  ifrt_ 

puled  either  by  the  ImponlUan  ol 


11'.  Uk  101"):  i 


1  be  considered  the  use 
,  ii.  bv  God) :  it  occurs 
cclamabion,  borrowed  from  Fs 
118  [117]",  ot  '  him  that  eometh ' ;  Mt  21"  23"  and 
the  II  passages,  Mk  11»,  Lk  13»  19",  Jn  12'"  (where 
D  reads  euXoyiiTdf) ;  once  of  the  mother  uf  the 
Lord  and  her  Son,  Lk  1"  ^ei\oY^|ii^1|,  k.t.X.,  in  1™  ia 
not  well  attested) ;  also  ot  '  the  nations  on  the 
King's  right  hand '  (Mt2e"),  and  ot  'the  kingdom 
of  David '^(Mk  11"). 

(2)  With  a  material  object :  Mk  8'.  Lk  9"  (both 
ot  food).  '  In  these  coses  blessing  the  bread  must 
be  understood  as  "  blessing  God  the  giver  ot  the 
bread  " '  (Westcott),  in  accordance  with  the  JewlHli 
usage  illuatnitcd  above  (§  3). 

(3)  Absolutely,  without  any  object  expressed 
[always  of  food  and  sustenance) :  Mk  6"  II  Mt  14" 
(feeding  ot  the  five  thousand),  Mk  14"  II  Mt  28" 
(in  ref.  to  bread  at  Lost  Supper),  and  Lk  24'". 

In  close  connexion  with  the  above  we  have  to 
consider  here — 
(6)  Tin  use  of  tixapurrfai,  '  to  give  thanks,' IN  fAs 

(1)  Of  food  and  wine.  The  word  occurs  eleven 
times,  and  in  eight  of  these  has  reference  either  to 
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food  or  wine,  viz. :  Mk  B*  ||  Mt  15"  (of  the  feeding 
of  the  four  thousand},  Lk  22"  {in  rof.  to  the  bread 
at  the  Last  Supper),  Jn  B"-"  (of  feeding  of  the 
five  thoufanil},  of  thanksgiving  over  the  cap  at 
the  Last  Snpper.  Mk  U°  llTHt  26"  and  Lk  22''. 

It  ia  clear  from  a  coni[>arisoD  of  tlie  parallel 
passages  noted  above  that  tiXoyilr  and  tixi'fi"''"''' 
ami  freely  interclianged  (ef.  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol. 
Lex.  a.vo.;  Swete,  JThSt  iii.  [1902]  163).  It  thus 
appears  that  the  predominant  idea  in  the  Gospel 
Dsage  of  such  expresaions  ai4 '  blessing  the  bread ' 
ia  not  so  moch  that  of  sanctilicntion  or  con 
tion  as  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  gift.* 

(2)  Of  tlianksgiving  to  GoA  in  other  cunnei 
LklBi',  JnU". 

(3)  Of  thanksgiving  to  Christ :  Lk  IT". 

(Note  hen  thu  tlia  tct  ol  thinkagivln;  ni  ucompanicd 
ly  'g-loriljins  God'  (v.U),  and  thit  it  I*  on  thii  foitun  Uut 
Jmoi  Uys  itrea  (r."),  ■  Were  tlwre  none  round  th.t  rewniBl 
lo  give  glorj-  [han^'M  render  UuDlu']  to  God  ave  ttil) 
Mnngerf') 

(c)  and  {d)  The  me  of  the  terms  i^a/uAoytU, 
'  thank,'  and  alrtir,  '  praise '  (cf.  Bofdftir,  '  glorify '), 
in  a  more  or  leiw  synonymons  sense  (the  sense  of 
thanksgiving),  has  been  sufheiently  explained 
aliove  (32),  and  does  not  call  for  further  remark 

Note,  however,  that  nhui  i*  never  owd  ol  or  bf  Jeaas. 
(r)  The  iue  of  itatApiot,  '  blo»ned,'  is  frequent  in 
the  sayingg  of  Jei^na  (it"  employment  in  the 
'Beatitudes'  has  already  been  noted  above).  It 
is  tised  especially  in  a  congratulaUiry  senge,  oorre- 
sponding  in  the  LXX  to  the  Hebrew  term  'imhrr- 
; happy ^ tut. 'O '       "" 

Simon  Bar-jona,'  et*:.)-  Especially  notable  are 
Bach  sayings  as  that  recorded  in  Lk  II"-"  ('Blessed 
IB  the  womb  that  bare  thee'  .  .  .  'Yea,  rather, 
blefised  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
keep  it'),  in  which  Jesua  pointedly  insists  on  the 
idea  that  tme  blessing  and  tnie  bleHsednesa  are  to 
"be  found  in  tliunght  and  action  that  are  imme- 
diately related  and  directed  to  (iod  and  the  Divine 
Tequirementx.  The  Jewish  conceptinn  of  blestiinfi 
&n<t  bles-iedness  is  thus  set  forth  in  its  purest  and 
most  elevated  phase. 

LimuTnt  —The  molt  Imporliintorirlniltuthorltln  tor  the 
Jewiita  data  uk  ths  reoeiulons  ot   the   tneule  BirSIAMh 

BafClsya  TalnHtd,  1S7T,7iid  De  BoU  mud  RmphJl-a  ^it/iaah. 
IHG),  ud  the  ToHphta  (Ueb.  (eit,  ad.  Zuckeimudel).  For  ■ 
fall  account  ot  Iheaa  aea  JralA  Sneftlopedia,  j.b.  ■  Benkot.' 
Tor  HI  tcoount  o(  the  tuIoiu  Jnriih  lonii*  ol  Miirtna  Me  ths 
BTtldea  ■  BenedlctMruh'  >  Blearing  ol  Ohildreo,'  and  '^Bloeint; 
<PiieltlyX'wllhthaUtantuncil(d,ln  theaunamrk.  0(.  alHi 
the  srt.  '  Abacfaled  ■  tn  Hunlnuv«i's  itS/Sr  BibU  und  Talmua, 
vol.  11.  Elome  retflvuil  data  aro  ateo  to  in  tannd  In  the  article 
-"  "  '  f  Qif  R.  Biaktr)  ta  Sailh-t  tUMmm  <if  Clirii- 
'"—  "-— -B  la  a  ™la*W«  ' Addhlomri  Nole'  in 
■The  Biblical  Idea  ol  fiJenloa'  (p. 
-  -    -    perCW.  R.), 


)  the  happiness  of).     In  this  way 


n  JiKijuttiaa.    TluIQ  I) 


iHwperC 


hv  works  ot  KdenlwiiD  («p,  fk*  Tttnflr  ; 
ere  UiE  Jcnlih  uiaUria]  ia  aet  forth  lulJx}  viu  »■«> 
T  UtfhtfooL    Other  rrrerencta  have  bc!«a  given  ini 
Ole^tlOlo,  (J.  B.Box. 


lirtry, 


of  oleonl 

D^ed  in  the  Bible,  however,  very  frequently  of 

Siiritual  condition ;  and  the  referenced  m  thu 
uepela  are  specialty  interesting  aa  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  states  are  sometimes  intertwined, 
the  former  being  used  as  emblematic  of  the  latter. 


•CI,  tha 


■  CI,  tha  nluable  mnarka  of  tbe  I 
|iaint(op.  cil.  p.  13S1,>.  He  noteathei 
notia  i^xa^wiM^  yftf^,  i  "fjM*  fK9tk 
food,'  'thankKlven  bt«id,'  nheic  «■ 


rka  of  tbe  Bp.  Dt  Saliaborr 


In  Mt  11'  the  first  evidence  of  His  MeHaialtship, 
adduced  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples  of  Jolm  the 
Baptist,  is  that  the  blind  receive  tlieir  sinlit.  The 
first  miracle  of  this  nature  in  the  life  o7  Jesus  is 
recordeil   by  St.   Matthew   (tf™)  as  occurring  nt 

Two  hlfnd  men  lollnwed  lllm,  crying,  'Thou  Bon  ol  IVvlct. 

requeat,  u  we  are  told  thut  It  wa*  not  UU  they  hail  entered 
the  hoius  with  Him  tliat  He  tutoed  a  ravounble  eu-  lo  their 
EDtreity.  SatisBod  ol  their  blth,  nod  ot  the  apirit  In  which 
they  approached  Him,  He  pronounced  the  Kord  ol  bealing. 


in.    Bight  la  Onlyetwlii&lly 

, uvea  walking,    xhiaiaone 

of  the  many  Inatancea  ol  tbe  roOban  ol  Bt.  Ilaifc.  Frobablr 
it  fa  a  imunfaoBDCB  of  tbo  weU.kinwn  dlfflailty  aKperlepcad 
by  the  bllDd-bom,  to  wham  ri^t  bae  bean  ciien  tlmugh  a 
aurgloa]  opefatlaa,  ot  adjuadis  tbe  knowledge  acquired  by  Uie 
new  Iscnlly  fdth  Uut  derived  tbioogh  the  other  avenues  ol 
Mnae-percepUon. 

The  sUiry  of  tbe  blind  man  or  men  at  Jericho  is 
recorded  in  all  three  Synoptics  (Mt  20*"',  Mkli>»"-, 
Lk  18"'-).  It  has  also  features  in  coinmun  with 
the  incident  narrated  in  Mt  2P. 

SL  Uatk  and  Bt  Luke  ap«k  ol  only 


.    Ml  three  Klve  the  • 


y  tttenipte  made  i 


,g  diSer- 


■ttempta  arim  out  ol  a  micluuilcal  theory  ol  inaplntlon  which 
la  difficult  to  maJntaln.  Ia  it  not  enoQuh  lor  all  practical  puf- 
poaea  to  bold  tbe  aubatantlal  accuncy  ofthe  Evangelic  namtlrs 

which  oocor  In  dlSerent  venloni  ol  the  auw!  event  iwtrated  by 
tbe  moat  traitwotthy  wltneaaca  t 

The  miracles  recorded  in  Mt  12^*  and  Jn  9  stand 
W  themselves  as  having  a  very  close  relation  tn 
the  tencliing  of  Jesus  which  follows.  St.  Matthew 
tells  us  that  there  was  brought  to  Jesus  one  poa- 
scAsedwithadevil,  blind  and  dumb ;  and  He  healed 
him,  insomuch  that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  saw 
and  spake.  This  gave  rise  to  the  charge  of  the 
Pliarisees,  that  the  miraculous  power  of  Jeaun  was 
not  a  God-[3ven,  but  a  devil-civen  power.  'This 
fellow  doth  notcastoutdevils,  butby  Beelzebub  the 

Srince  of  the  devils.'  To  the  clear  moral  vision  of 
esua  the  ottitudo  implied  in  this  objection  showed 
a  radical  depravity  of  nature,  an  inability  to  dis- 
criminate between  fundamental  ethical  distmctions. 
'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  If 
Satan  inspires  to  deeds  of  benelrcence,  then  he 
cea.-<ea  to  lie  Satan.  He  who  does  good  is  inspired 
of  God,  and  the  measure  of  tlie  good  he  does  is  the 
measure  of  his  coni[ucst  over  SaUtn.  It  is  in  this 
connexion  tliat  Jesus  utters  the  remarkable  refer- 
ence to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  ths 
unforgivable  sin.     See  art.  Blasphemy. 

The  other  instance  where  the  miraculous  cure  of 
blindness  ia  made  a  text  for  tbe  most  clmrocterintio 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  that  recorded  in  Jn  9.  Here 
it  ia  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  that  Jesus  cures. 
And  when  the  Pharisees  seek  to  persuade  bim  of 
their  peculiar  theological  tonet  that  the  power  of 
Jesus  IS  derived  from  Satan,  tlie  nmn  has  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  fall  back  on  that  primary  moral 
instinct  to  which  Jesus  always  appeals.  '  Whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  This  man  has  done  good 
to  me,  and  for  me,  therefore,  he  is  good.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  tlie  prince  of  darkness  to  give  sight 
to  the  blind.'  He  cannot,  therefore,  accept  their 
theory  of  tbe  source  whence  Jesus  derives  Hia 

This  leads  us  to  a  predominant  feature  of  the 
teaching  of  Jcsua^Hia  presentatiim  of  the  gospel 
asvuion.  Jesasclaimstobe  the  Light  of  the  world. 
Light  to  those  who  see  is  its  own  evidence,  and 

*  For  a  auraioary  ol  theaa  aea  Floiumer,  laUntal.  Crit.  Cnt., 
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Jbbqs,  tlierefore,  in  making  thU  claim  caii  deaire  no 
rerognitiDn  other  thnn  that  spontaneoaaly  made  by 
the  Boul  when  purged  from  the  uafnl  poaaions  that 
obscure  or  daflecC  its  vision.  To  secure  etlective 
vision  tliere  roust  be  not  only  liglit,  bnt  also  a 
healtliy  visual  organ.  Blindness  may  arise  from 
the  absence  of  light,  from  mere  functionai  rieraaj^c- 
ment  of  the  organ  of  vision,  or  from  some  fatal 
or^nic  defect  in  the  organ.  It  is  to  those  -whose 
blmdaess  comes  from  citoer  of  the  first  two  causes 
that  Jesus  api)eal8.  He  comes  as  Light,  strength- 
ening the  visual  faculty,  dispelling  the  darkness 
that  envelops  the  soul,  and  revealing  to  it  the 
spiritual  realm.  '  I  am  come  into  this  world  that 
tliey  which  see  not  lalj^ht  see'  (Jn  9^).  This  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus  as  Light  appealing  to  tlie  organ 
of  spiritual  vision  and  vindicating  empirically  His 
imiijue  Divinity  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  But  the  principle  is  as  clearly  enunciated 
in  the  Synoptics.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
God  (Mt5'},  because  the  pure  heart  is  the  or^an 
of  the  God-conscLousnesB.  In  the  great  confession 
of  Bt.  Peter  the  real  point  of  our  Lord's  com- 
mendation lies  not  in  the  clear  enunciation  of  the 
llessiahship  and  the  Biiine  Sonship  of  Jesus,  hut 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  iiTofoundeBt  of  all 
spiritual  truths  has  been  reached.  'Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  :  for  flesh  and  blood  iiath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  wliicli  is  in 
heaven '  (Mt  16"). 

Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world,  con  appeal  only 
to  those  who  have  the  faculty  of  siglit.  Where 
the  facultv  of  sight  is  impaired  or  destroyed,  how- 
ever clearly  the  light  may  shine,  there  is  no  vision. 
This  obscuration  of  the  spiritual  orb  is  what  is 
called  '  judicial  blindness.'  The  phrase  implies  tliat 
there  never  con  be  such  radical  defect  of  vision 
irithout  personal  guilt  in  the  person  so  aflected. 
It  is  a  penalty  orsin,  the  judgment  that  comes 
through  neglecting  the  light  (cf.Jn  B").  Inasmuch 
as  Jesus  is  ihe  1  rue  Light  that  lightetli  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,  there  is  in  human 
nature,  as  such,  the  capacity  of  spiritual  vision ; 
bat  this  capacity,  either  by  disuse  or  iienersity, 
may  be  so  rodicaJly  corrupted  as  to  be  impervious 
to  the  light.  And  wlien  this  is  so,  the  sinner 
rushes  to  nis  doom  heedless  of  the  plainest  warn- 
ings. Tliis  is  a  truth  always  recognized  in  the 
Gospels.  St.  Jolm  in  his  Prologue  s.iys  that  the 
Light  sliinetti  in  darkness,  but  tlie  daniness  com- 
prehended it  not  (cf.  Mt  6™-).  It  is  the  meaning 
ef  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  sin 
unforgivable,  iiutsmucb  as  it  does  not  recognize 
Itself  as  sin,  and  thus  renders  im)K)Ssible  that 
repentance  which  is  the  condition  of  forgiveness 
(but  see  art.  BLAsniEMV).  A.  MiLLER. 

BLOOD  (cj,  Aram,  nfi,  Gr.  aljui).— Underlj-ing 
the  use  of  the  tenu  '  blood '  in  the  Gospels  is  its 
Kwt  conception,  as  contained  in  the  UT.  This 
root  conception  is  clearly  seen,  e.g.,  in  Lv  IT"-  " 
■  The  life  ( ■  soul '  Cm)  of  the  flah  \a  in  tkt  blood 
...  if  k!  the  blood  that  iiuilxth  atonement  by 
renmn  of  the  life.  .  .  .  For  an  to  the  life  of  all 
Jleih,  the  blood  thtrtof  it  all  one  with  the  life 
thtreof  .  .  .for  tlx  life  of  all  fie4h  ia  the  blood 
thereof.'  The  close  connexion  lietween  'life' and 
'  bloou ' — amounting  even  to  ident ideation  —  was 
doubtless  realized  hy  man  from  very  early  times ; 
for  constant  experience  taught  liini  that  loss  of 
blood  entailed  weakness,  while  great  loss  resulted 
ia  death,  i.e.  the  departure  of  life.  This  would 
have  been  noticed  again  and  again  in  everyday 
life,  whether  in  hunting,  or  in  slanghtering  (lioth 
for  food  and  sacrilice),  or  in  buttle.*  This  belief 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
*  Cf.  B.  L.  Stnnk,  Brr  BluUiberslaub*  Jn  dtr  Mentclilieif, 
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was  universal  in  ancient  times,  just  as  it  is  now 
among  primitive  races."  The  reiterated  prohibi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  eating  of  blood  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Code  was  due,  firstly,  to  the  fBt.'t 
that  God  had  made  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  atone- 
ment, and  that  thcreforo  it  ought  not  to  bo  used 
for  any  other  purpose ;  and,  secondly,  beeanse  it 
was  believed  to  contain  the  soul  or  life.  In  the. 
one  cose,  the  prohibition  is  due  to  the  holy  char- 
acter of  blood ;  +  in  the  other,  to  its  essential 
nature,!  it  being  the  centre  from  whicli  animal 
life  in  all  its  various  forms  emanated.  Blood  was 
therefore  holy  from  the  Divine  point  of  view,  be- 
cause God  bod  sanctified  it  to  lioly  uses ;  and  it 
was  holy  from  man's  point  of  view,  both  because 
it  liad  been  ordained  as  a  means  of  atonement  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  because  human  life,  of 
which  blood  was  the  essence,  was  sacred  to  Him. 

In  the  Gospels  one  or  other  of  these  conceptions 
underlies  the  nse  of  the  word  '  blood.'  Its  use , 
may  be  hrictly  summarized  thus : 

1.  Blood  in  ila  material  mine,  e.g.,  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  5»,  Lk  8").  The 
power  which  went  out  from  Christ  stayed  the  flow 
of  the  woman's  blood  ;  it  is  implied  (At k  6^  i\Xi 
liaWav  tCt  Ti  x"?"'  i^Boiira)  that  this  outSow  was 
the  ebbing-out  of  her  lite.  The  ancient  concep- 
tion is,  therefore,  plainly  present  here. 

2.  Blood  ntfd  in  the  sense  of  life  [i.e.  poureil  out 
in  death).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  all 
the  Gospel  passages  in  which  blood  is  used  oa 
synonymous  with  life,  the  reference  is  either  to 
an  OT  occurrence,  or  else  to  Christ  as  fullUling  OT 
types.  The  luissages  are  the  following :  Mt  23'' 
■We  should  not  have  been  partakers  with  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  prophets' ;  23"  'That  upon 
you  may  coma  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  on  the 
earth,  m>m  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous  unto 
the  blood  of  Zachariah  son  of  Baractiiali,  whom  je 
stew  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,'  cf.  Lk 
11":  Mt  27'  'I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood'; 
27"  '  the  price  of  blood ' :  37*  '  the  field  of  blood ' ; 
27"  'I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  rigliteoua 
man';  27"  'His  blood  be  upon  us.'  Id  each  of 
these  passages  the  meaning  of  blood  as  implying 
life  is  sufficiently  clear. 

3.  In  Lk  1 3'  occurs  a  reference  to  '  the  Galilieana 
whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.' 
"There  is  no  reference  to  this  even  t  either  in  Josepbua 
(although  there  is  mention  of  a  similar  occurrence 
in  Anf.  XVII.  is,  3)  or  elsewhere  ;  but  the  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  they  were  otTering  up  their 
usual  sacrifice  in  the  ordinary  course,  when  they 
were  fallen  upon  and  but^'hered  by  the  Roman 
soldiery,  probably  as  a  punisliment  for  some  act 
of  revolt  [the  restlesaness  of  the  Galilieans  was 
notorious,  cf.  Ac  5"]. 

4.  A  further  use  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Mt  16", 
where  the  expression  'Hesh  and  blood'  occutb.§ 
In  this  passage  the  use  of  'blood'  is  somewhat 
modilied  from  what  has  been  found  hitherto ;  the 
phrase  aif^  tal  a[;w  denotes  what  is  human,  ab- 
stractly considered j  'the  antithesis  is  between 
knowledge  resnltiog  from  natural  human  develop- 

337ir. :   WcUluuMa, 
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nient,  or  on  the  basis  of  natural  birth,  and  know- 
ledge proceeding  from  the  revelation  of  the  Father 
in  heaven,  or  on  the  basis  of  regeneration' 
(Lange).*  The  expression  therefore  emphasizes 
the  contrast  between  hnman  and  Divine  know- 
ledge (cf.  Gal  V^  *  immediately  I  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood ' :  cf .  also  He  2",  1  Co  15«»,  Eph 
6^^).  The  special  meaning  attaching  to  *  blood' 
here  is  that  it  belongs  to  human  nature;  and 
significant  in  this  connexion  is  the  passage  Lk  24^ 
a  '  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  behold  me 
having/  wliere '  flesh '  is  clearly  intended  to  include 
blood  ;  t  the  primary  difference  in  bodily  structure 
between  a  natural  and  a  spiritual  body  bein^  the 
absence  of  blood  in  the  latter.  If  in  the  ordmary 
human  body  blood  is  conceived  of  as  being  the 
source  of  life,  the  body  without  blood  receives  its 
life  in  a  manner  utterly  difierent, — it  is  the  life 
which  comes  from  Christ :  *  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly  *  ( Jn  10").  Closely  connected  with  this 
are  the  words  in  Jn  1"  * .  .  .  which  were  bom,  not 
of  blood  t  •  •  •  but  of  God ' ;  here,  too,  the  contrast 
is  between  that  which  is  bom  *  of  blood,' ».«.  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  birth,  and  that  which  is  bom  *of 
God,'  i.e.  according  to  a  spiritual  birth. 

8.  A  very  mysterious  use  of  '  blood '  is  that  con- 
tained in  tne  words  *  bloody  sweat '  (Lk  22**). §  *  It 
is  probable  that  this  strange  disorder  arises  from 
a  violent  commotion  of  the  nen-ous  system,  and 
forcing  of  the  red  particles  into  the  cutaneous  ex- 
cretories.'d  *The  intensity  of  the  struggle,'  says 
Godet,  *  becomes  so  great,  that  it  issues  in  a  sort 
of  beginning  of  physical  dissolution.  The  words, 
as  it  were  drops,  express  more  than  a  simple  com- 
parison between  the  density  of  the  sweat  and  that 
of  blood.  The  words  denote  that  the  sweat  itself 
resembled  blood.  Phenomena  of  frequent  occur- 
rence demonstrate  how  immediately  the  blood,  the 
seat  of  life,  is  under  the  empire  oi  moral  impres- 
sions. Does  not  a  feeling  of  shame  cause  the 
blood  to  rise  to  the  face?  Cases  are  known  in 
which  the  blood,  violently  agitated  by  grief,  ends 
by  penetrating  through  the  vessels  which  enclose 
it,  and,  driven  outwards,  escapes  with  the  sweat 
through  the  transpiratory  glands  (see  Langen,  pp. 
212-214).' IT    See  Sweat. 

6.  One  other  passage  must  Ije  referred  to  before 
coming  to  the  spiritual  use  of  '  blood,'  namely,  Jn 
19^  *  and  straigntway  there  came  out  bloou  and 
water.'  On  the  phenomenon  of  the  eflusion  of 
water  together  with  the  blood,  see  Godet's  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  iii.  274  f.  With  regard  to  the  flowmg 
of  the  blood,  there  seems  to  be  a  striking  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact ;  it  was  a  visible  instance  of  the 
fulfilment  of  Christ's  own  words :  *  Think  not  that 
I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  ...'**  (Alt  5"- ") ;  for 

*  Commentary  on  Matt,  in  loe.  Of.  the  words  of  Tholuck :  '  It 
designates  humanity  with  reference  to  its  character  as  endowed 
with  the  senses  and  passions '  (Com.  on  Matt.) ;  see  also  01s- 
bausen.  Com.  on  the  Goepels,  voL  ii.  (T.  it  T.  Olark). 

t  See,  further,  art  Bodt. 

X  The  use  of  the  plur.  here  <|  miftMrmv  (yulg.  ex  tanffuinSbua) 
appears,  according  to  Westcott,  '  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
elements  out  of  wnich  in  various  measures  the  body  is  framed' 
{Com.  on  St.  John^  in  loe. ;  cf.  also  Qodet's  Com.  on  St.  John, 
vol.  i.  p.  357  ff.  (T.  &  T.  Clark). 

9  Regarding  the  text  here,  see  Westcott-Hort,  and  Qodet, 
in  loe. 

II  Stroud,  Phyneal  Caute  of  the  Death  qf  Chritt,  pp.  74,  880, 

a  noted  in  Trumbull's  The  Blood  Covenant^  p.  279  note ;  cf.  also 
tie  letters  of  Dr.  Begbie  and  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  given  in 
App.  i.  of  Hanna's  L<ut  Day  of  Our  LorWe  Pcusion. 

a  Com.  on  Luke,  ii.  306  (T.  &  T.  ClarkX  There  is  certainly  one 
other  instance  on  record  of  a  like  mysterious  flow  of  blood,  that, 
namely,  of  Oharles  ix.  of  France.  It  is  said  of  him  that  on  his 
deathbed  his  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  qualms  of  conscience, 
on  account  of  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  were 
so  intense  that  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  literally  sweated 
Wood. 

**  Of.  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as  '  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  foUllled.* 


it  was  of  the  essence  of  sacrifice  under  the  Old 
Dispensation  that  blood  should  flow*  and  that  it 
should  flow  from  a  vital  part,  usually  from  the 
throat,  though  the  spirit  of  the  Law  would  obvi- 
ously be  fulfilled  when  the  blood  flowed  from  sucli 
a  vital  part  as  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  central 
part  of^  man ;  f  the  sacrifice  was  consummated 
when  the  life,  i.e.  the  blood,  had  flowed  out.^ 
Kaliscli  points  out  that,  guided  by  similar  views, 
the  Teutons  pierced  the  heart  oi  the  sacrificial 
victims,  whetner  animals  or  men,  because  the 
heart  is  the  fountain  of  the  blood,  and  the  blood 
of  the  heart  was  pre-eminently  regarded  as  tlie 
blood  of  sacrifice.  §    See  also  the  folK>wing  article. 

7.  The  passages  which  speak  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
(Mt  26»,  Mk  14«,  Lk  22?^,  Jn  6»-w),  i.e.  of  blood  in 
its  spiritual  meaning,  can  be  here  only  briefly  re- 
ferred to  [see  Atonement,  Last  Supper].  They 
must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  such  expressions 
elsewhere  as  'the  blood  of  Christ'  (1  Co  10»«,  Eph 
2»5),  •  the  blood  of  the  Lord '  (1  Co  ll^?),  *  the  blood 
of  his  cross '  (Col  1»),  *  the  blood  of  Jesus '  (He  10^», 
1  Jn  V),  *  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ'  (1  P  1*),  *  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb'  (Rev  12i'). 

From  the  earliest  times  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  indeed 
the  whole  sacrificial  system,  showed  the  yearning 
desire  for  a  closer  union  with  God  ;  this  union  was 
to  be  efi'ected  only  through  life-containing  and  life- 
^ving  blood.  TTie  very  existence  of  these  sacri- 
fices proved  (and  the  ottering  up  of  their  firstborn 
sons  only  emphasized  the  fact)  that  men  deemed 
the  relationship  between  God  and  themselves  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  Useless  as  these  sacrifices  were 
in  themselves,  they  were  at  any  rate  (when  not 
unauthorized)  shadows  of  good  things  to  come  (He 
10^"*) ;  and  they  served  their  purpose  of  witnessing 
to  profound  truths  which  God  intended  to  reveal 
more  fully  as  soon  as  man's  cafxacity  for  appre- 
hension should  have  become  sufliciently  developed. 
The  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  eflected  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  man ;  it  sealed  a  New 
CovenantyW  and  became  the  means  of  the  salvation 
of  many  (Mt  2628,  Mk  14^*,  cf.  Lk  22«').  But  the 
ancient  conception,  the  God-revealed  tinith  only 
dimly  apprehended,  was  right :  the  life  was  in  the 
blood,  inasmuch  as  the  shading  of  blood  brought 
life — *I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again* 
( Jn  W)--oTk\\  it  was  a  life  which  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  of  before  the  Author  of  it  brought  it  to 
man.  *  Havinc  in  His  own  blood  the  life  of  God 
and  the  life  ot  man,  Jesus  Christ  could  make  men 
sharers  of  the  Divine  by  making  them  sharers  of 
His  own  nature ;  and  this  was  the  truth  of  truths 
which  He  declared  to  those  whom  He  instructed.'  IT 

LrrsRATURE.— There  are  many  books  which  give  information 
on  this  subject,  but  as  re^rds  the  special  relationship  between 
'  blood '  and  Ohrist  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  particular  work ; 
many  details  are  to  be  had,  but  they  must  be  gathered  from 
numerous  sources ;  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are : 
Franz  Delitzsch,  System  der  biblisehen  Ptychologie,  Leipzig, 
1855 :  P.  Oassel,  Die  Symbolik  dee  Blutes,  Berlin,  1882 ;  O.  Biihr, 
Symbolik  dee  Motaischen   CtUtus'^,  1874;   F.  Godet,  Biblicai 

*  This  was  origlnaDy  based  on  the  conception  of  blood  being 
the  drink  of  goto  (cf.  Ps  50JS) :  see  Rob.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  233(1.; 
Ourtiss,  Primitive  Sem.  Rel.  To-day,  p.  223 :  '  The  consumma- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  is  in  the  outflow  of  blood.' 

t  Of.  the  words  of  Philo,  de  Concupiec.  x. :  *  Some  men  pre- 
pare sacrifices  which  ought  never  to  oe  offered,  strangling  the 
victim  and  stifling  the  essence  of  life,  which  they  ou^t  to  let 
depart  free  and  unrestrained '  (quoted  by  Kalisch,  Leviticus, 
1.184). 

X  *  Under  the  symbolic  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant  it  was 
Uie  blood  which  made  atonement  for  the  soul.  It  was  not  the 
death  of  the  victim,  nor  vet  its  broken  body ;  but  it  was  the 
blood,  the  life,  the  soul,  that  was  made  the  means  of  a  soul's 
ransom,  of  its  rescue,  of  its  redemption'  (Trumbull,  The  Blood 
Covenant,  p.  286X  *  Blood  atones  by  virtue  of  the  life  that  is  in 
it'(Bahr,op.  cit.  iL207). 

f  Kalisch,  op.  cU.  i.  189. 

II  A  covenant  was  always  ratified  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 

^  Trumbull,  op.  eit,  p.  274. 
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Stxtdies  in  the  OT  and  NT  (Eng.  tr.  by  Lyttelton),  London, 
1876 ;  L.  J.  Riickert.  Das  AbendvMhl .  .  .,  Leipzig.  1866 ;  H.  L. 
Strack,  Der  BltUaoerglaxtlfe  in  der  Meniehhnt*t  Munchen, 
1892  (a  work  of  extreme  interest).  A  great  fund  of  information 
1b  to  be  found  scattered  in  the  three  Dooks  of  H.  0.  Trumbull, 
TJu  Blood  Covenant.  London,  1887,  The  Threehold  Covenant, 
Philadelphia,  1896,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  London, 
1895;  and  in  C.  M.  Doughty's  Travels  in  Artwia  Deseria, 
2  vols.,  Oambridge,  188&  Other  works  that  should  be  consulted 
are :  J.  Lightfoot,  Horae  Heb.  et  Talm..  4  vols.  (ed.  Qandell), 
Oxford,  1859 ;  Rob.  Smith,  Rel.  qf  the  SemiUfi,  London,  1894, 
Kinship  and  Marriage  (ed.  8.  A.  Cook),  London,  1903 ;  8.  I. 
Ourtiss,  Primitive  SemUio  Religion  To-day,  London,  1902. 
Various  notices  will  also  be  found  in  the  Commentaries  of 
Lange,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Qodet,  and  Westcott  See  also 
the  art.  on  'Blood'  and  kindred  subjects  in  the  Bible  Diction- 
aries, such  as  Hamburger,  Riehm,  Hastings,  Cheyne,  and  the 
Jewish  Eneyehpedia,  W.  O.  E.  OeSTERLEY. 

BLOOD  AHD  WATER  (Jn  19«-«).— When  the 
soldier,  whom  tradition  names  Longinus,*  to  make 
sure  that  He  was  really  dead,  drove  his  spear  into 
the  side  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  (see  Crucifixion),  a 
strange  thing  happened.  On  being  withdrawn  the 
spear  was  followea  by  a  gush  of  blood  and  water. 
It  was  a  singular  phenomenon.  The  Fathers  re- 
garded it  as  a  miracle,t  but  St.  John  does  not 
venture  on  an  opinion.  He  neither  attempts  to 
account  for  it  nor  pronounces  it  a  miracle,  but 
contents  himself  with  solemnly  asseverating  that 
he  had  witnessed  it.  and  could  vouch  for  its  actual 
occurrence.  He  felt  the  wonder  of  it  to  the  last 
(cf.  1  Jn  5«-«). 

Medical  science  has  confirmed  his  testimony, 
and  furnished  an  explanation  which  at  once  de- 
fines the  phenomenon  as  a  perfectly  natural  occur- 
rence, and  reveals  somewhat  of  the  awf  ulness  of  our 
Lord's  Passion.  During  His  dread  and  mysterious 
dereliction  on  the  cross  (see  Dereliction)  His  heart 
swelled  until  it  burst,  and  the  blood  was  '  effused 
into  the  distended  sac  of  the  pericardium,  and 
afterwards  separated,  as  is  usual  with  extravasated 
blood,  into  these  two  parts,  viz.  (1)  crassamentum 
or  red  clot,  and  (2)  watery  serum.'  When  the 
distended  sac  was  pierced  from  beneath,  it  dis- 
charged 'its  sanguineous  contents  in  the  form  of 
red  clots  of  blooa  and  a  stream  of  watery  serum, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  description  given  by 
the  sacred  narrative,  "  and  forthwith  came  there 
out  blood  and  water." '  t  Jesus  died  literally  of  a 
broken  heart— ^f  *  agony  of  mind,  producing  rup- 
ture of  the  heart.* 

It  was  a  favourite  idea  with  the  Fathers  that  the 
Water  and  the  Blood  were  symbolic  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. St.  Augustine,  following  the  v.L  ijpoi^e  for 
ivv^e  in  v.**,  comments  {in  Joan  Ev,  Tract,  cxx. 
§  2) :  '  Vigilanti  verbo  Evangelista  usus  est,  ut  non 
diceret,  Latus  ejus  percussit,  aut  vulneravit,  aut 
quid  aliud ;  sea,  aperuit :  ut  illis  quodammodo 
vitse  ostium  panderetur,  unde  Sacramenta  Ecclesisa 
manaverunt,  sine  quibus  ad  vitam  quse  vera  vita 
est,  non  intratur.'  Cf.  Ghrysost.  in  Joan,  Ixxxiv  : 
o^X  AirXuis  oM  «j  irvxev  aDrcu  i^\Oov  aX  irrryalf  dXX* 
i'weib^  i^  dfx<l>0T4pu)»  if  iKKXtfffla  avyiffnjKe,  Kal  tcaaiv 
61  fiv<rray<ayoOfjL€yoif  di  Hdaros  fih  dvayevvibiuvoi,  8t 
atftaros  8i  Kal  aapxds  rpe^fievoi,  djPX^"  Xa/it/Sdrei  rd 
fivan^pia,  tv*  Srav  irpoalys  rj)  <f>piKTi^  iroTfipi(if,  ws  dir* 
a&rrjs  ttIvwv  rrfi  irXevpds  oOru)  irpwrigi, 

LrrBRATURB.— Besides  the  Comm.  consult  8.  J.  Andrews,  Life 
^  Our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  666-569.         DAVID  SMITH. 

BOANERGES.— In  Mk  3^^  we  read  that  Christ 
'  gave  to  James  and  John  name(8)  Boanerges,  that 
is,  sons  of  thunder '  (koL  ijridrfKCP  aCrroU  HfOfia  [v,L 

♦  Ev.  Nicod.  X.  (Ut)  [xvL  (Or.}].    Cf.  '  Aug.*  Manual,  xxiU  : 

*  Longinos  aperuit  mihi  Uttus  Christi  lancea,  et  ego  intravi  et  ibi 
requiesco  securus.'    The  name  is  probably  derived  from  Aiyx*)* 

*  spear.' 

t  Grig,  c.^  Cels.  iL  36 :  '  Blood  does  not  flow  from  dead  bodies, 

r»u  il  KMxk  TO  'Ir^tvt  9%*fu  rvfdMT0f  ri  y«^3«{M.'  Cf.  EuUl. 
Zigabenus. 

I  Stroud's  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  qf  the  Death  of 
Christ ;  J.  Y.  Simpson  in  Append,  to  Hanna's  Last  Day  qf  Our 
Lord's  Passion,    Cf.  Calvin. 


dvdfMTa']  "BoarripyiSf  6  ivrip  viol  ppovrrfi),*  The  equa- 
tion Boanerges =' eons  of  thunder'  presents  two 
difficulties :  (a)  the  Hebrew  *;^  does  not  naturally 

S've  rise  to  the  two  vowels  oa;  {b)  no  known 
ebrew  or  Aram,  root  rgs  or  rgsh  has  the  mean- 
ing 'thunder.'  A  third  difficulty  might  be  added, 
that  the  title  Boanerges,  whatever  its  meaning,  does 
not  accurately  correspond  to  6vo/ia(ra),  *  name(s).' f 
If  the  Evangelist  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
original  title  meant  'sons  of  thunder,'  we  must 
suppose  that  Boavri  or  Boope  is  due  to  ineuscurate 
transliteration  of  *i^  or  to  a  conflation  of  two  read- 
ings with  a  single  vowel  (see  Dalm.  Gram.^  p.  144). 
But  the  difficulty  as  to  py€s=BpovTi/f  remains. 
Jerome  (on  Dn  1^)  thought  that  Boanerges  should 
be  emended  into  Benereem=u]n  'j|.  In  that  case 
the  «  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  oi  the  Evangelist  or 
his  copyists  for  m.  Others  prefer  to  think  that  the 
original  title  was  Ty]  ';?  =  *  sons  of  wrath,'  or  vr\  'J? 
=  *  sons  of  tumult,'  and  that  viol  Bpovrrfi  is  an  in- 
accurate translation  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  Syriao  Version  (Sinaiticus)  unfortunately  gives 
us  no  assistance.  It  transliterates  Bdnai  JRagsh 
or  Bagshi,  and  omits  the  explanation  6  i<mp  viol 
ppovrijs  ^see  Burkitt,  Evan^elton  Da-Mepharreshef 
1.  181,  ii.  280).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
corruption  lies  deeper  than  this.  Just  as  Dal- 
manutha  (Mk  8^^)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  an 
Aramaic  proper  name  (see  Burkitt,  li.  249),  so 
Boanerges  may  be  a  fusion  of  two  names  answering 
to  the  dvbtMTa.  In  that  case  the  Evangelist,  mis- 
reading or  mishearing  his  Aramaic  original,  has 
fused  two  names  into  one,  and  has  tried  to  give  a 
rough  translation  of  the  word  thus  formed.  The 
first  name  might  be  *I9  {Banni),  'J3  {Bannai),  or  'ja 
{Bunnai),  Curiously  enough,  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud gives  Bani  as  tne  name  of  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  (Bab.  Sank,  43a).  For  the  second  name 
we  offer  no  conjecture.    See,  further,  John,  James. 

LrrB&ATUiLB.--£<n«ye.  BibL  art  '  Boanerffes ' ;  Expositor,  ra. 
X.  [1889]  382  £f.  W.  C.  ALLEN. 

BOAT.— 

w)^*9 :  AY  *  ship/  RV  *  boat'  wX^ipif :  Mk  89  AV  *  a  small 
ship/  BY  *a  Uttle  boat' ;  Jn  023  AY  and  RY  *boat/  RYm  *  little 
boat' ;  v.M  ififinemf  tit  rk  wXttmptm,  AY  *  took  shipping/  RY  *  got 
into  the  boats/  marg.  'little  boats' ;  218  rm  wXttm^u  AY  *  in  a 
little  ship/  RY  Mn  the  little  boat/  [Lk  5^Tisch.,  WH  marg. 
wkum^m :  WU.TR  rXMk.    Jn  6»  Tisch.,  TR.RY  wiMifum. :  WH 

The  word  'ship'  is  rightly  expelled  from  the 
Gospels  by  the  Revisers.  It  corresnonds  to  vavs, 
which  occurs  nowhere  in  the  (jrospels,  and  in  the 
NT  onlv  in  Ac  27^.  Being  a  smsJl  lake,  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  had  no  '  ships ' ;  but  it  had  numerous 
'  boats '  mostly  employed  in  fishing  (termed  irXoia 
in  the  Go8pel8,'also  [rd]  (ricd^i;  in  Josephus).  Some 
of  these  were  biggish  craft,  and  usually  swung  at 
anchor  on  the  Lake  (cf.  Jos.  Vit,  33),  being  at- 
tended by  irXoid/Ma,  *  punts '  (cf .  Jn  21'*  ').  In  Ac 
27i«.  ao.  83  the  small-boat  of  St.  Paul's  ship  is  called 
^  aKd<t>ri),  To  quell  the  revolt  in  Tiberias,  Josephus 
mustered  all  the  boats  on  the  Lake,  and  they  num- 
bered as  many  as  230  (Jos.  BJ  il.  xxi.  8).  A  boat 
which  could  accommodate  Jesus  and  the  Twelve 
must  have  been  of  considerable  dimensions;  and 
in  the  battle  on  the  Lake,  under  Vespasian,  tlie 
Romans  fought  on  rafts  and  the  pirates  on  boats. 
Though  small  and  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
rafts,  the  boats  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size  (Jos.  BJ  III.  X.  9). 

Jesus  had  much  to  do  with  boats  during  His 
Galilcean  ministry,  and  one  use  that  He  made  of 
them  is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  In  two  recorded 
instances  He  employed  a  boat  as  His  pulpit  (Lk 
5»-»,  Mt  I3i-«=Mk  4»).     Getting  into  it  to  escape 

*  The  MSS  give :  ^tynf.ya  kAB,  etc.,  ^npyt»s  D,  fi»»upr^ 
EF,  etc. 
t  it/i/dMTm.  is  read  by  KAC,  etc,  •>«>u(  is  the  reading  of  BD. 
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the  pressure  of  the  multitnde,  He  pushed  out  a 
little  way  from  the  land  and  addressed  the  people 
ranged  along  the  sloping  beach,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
puts  it,  'fishing  and  netting  those  on  the  land 
(iXuCwy  Kcd  ffayriPtikay  rodf  iw  rf  7^).'  Only  two 
instances  of  His  resorting  to  this  device  are  re- 
corded, but  it  seems  to  have  been  His  practice. 
Early  in  His  ministry,  St.  Mark  savs  (3*),  'He 
spake  to  his  disciples  that  a  little  ooat  should 
wait  on  him  because  of  the  crowd,  lest  they 
should  throng  him ' ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Evangelist  subsequently  alludes  to 
'the  boat'  (Mk  4»  ^.  Cf.  Mt  8»  rd  xXoioy  TR, 
Tisch.  ;  xXcHoy  WH),  meaning  the  boat  which  had 
been  put  at  His  disposaL  David  Smith. 

BOAZ. — The  husband  of  Ruth,  named  in  the 
genealogies  of  our  Lord  (Mt  1',  Lk  3''-'). 

BODY.— L  The  Human  Body  generally.— 
'  Body '  in  the  Gospels  invariably  represents  eufui 
in  the  original.  Always  in  Homer  and  f req^uentlj 
in  Attic  Greek  <rwfia=&  dead  body;  and  m  this 
sense  the  word  is  occasionally  used  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  27*^««- "  II  Lk  n'').  The  usual  meaning,  how- 
ever, here  as  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  and  in  ordinary 
Greek  usage,  is  the  living  body,  and  in  particular 
the  body  of  a  living  man  (Mt  6^  26",  Mk  6»).  In 
the  records  of  our  Lord's  life,  teaching,  and  whole 
revelation,  we  find  the  dignity  and  clEiims  of  the 
body  as  an  integral  part  of  human  nature  con- 
stantly recognized.  Tnis  meets  us  in  the  very  fact 
of  the  Incarnation  (Jn  V*),  in  the  most  solemn 
utterances  of  Jesus  (Mt  25^'  *•),  in  His  tender  re- 

fard  for  the  bodily  needs  and  pains  of  those  around 
[im — His  feeding  of  the  hungry  and  healing  of 
the  sick;  but  above  all  in  the  narratives  of  His 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  which  show  that  the 
Incarnation  was  not  a  temporary  expedient  of  His 
earthly  mission,  but  a  permanent  enfolding  of  our 
human  nature,  body  as  well  as  soul,  within  the 
essential  life  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Gospels  give  no  support  to  the  philosophic 
tendency,  so  often  reflected  in  certain  t^pes  of 
religious  teaching,  to  treat  the  body  with  dis- 
paragement. Jesus  accords  full  rights  to  the  cor- 
poreal side  of  our  being.  He  was  neither  an  ascetic 
nor  a  preacher  of  asceticism — 'the  Son  of  Man 
came  eating  and  drinking'  (Mt  IP*-*').  At  the 
same  time,  we  find  in  His  teaching  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  a  duality  in  human  nature — a  distinction 
dra^'n  between  body  and  soul,  flesh  and  spirit  (Mt 
528  26*1).  Moreover,  He  lays  strong  emphasis  on 
the  antithesis  between  the  body  as  the  lower  part 
of  a  man,  and  the  soul  as  the  higher.  Though  the 
body  is  a  true  part  of  our  humanity,  its  vcdue  is 
not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  that  of  the 
spiritual  part  (Mt  10").  Those  who  follow  Jesus 
must  be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  surrender  their 
bodies  to  the  sword  and  the  cross  (Mt  23**) ;  but 
'  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  Ids  soul  ?  * 
(Mt  16"). 

In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  tne  body,  which  had  gradually 
taken  root  in  the  Jewish  mind,  is  everywhere  pre- 
supposed (as  in  His  references  to  the  Future  Judg- 
ment), and  at  times  is  expressly  proclaimed  (Lk 
14"  20»,  Jn  6»- »).  And  by  the  grave  of  His  friend 
Lazarus  our  Lord  gave  utterance  to  that  profound 
saying,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  *  ( Jn 
11*),  which  reveals  the  ultimate  ground  of  Chris- 
tian faith  in  the  resurrection  of  tne  body,  and  at 
the  same  time  invites  us  to  find  in  the  nature  of 
the  risen  Christ  Himself  the  type,  as  well  as  the 
pledffe,  of  that  new  and  higher  corporeal  life  to 
which  He  is  able  to  raise  His  people. 

ii.  The  Body  op  Christ.— (1)  Christ's  natural 
body.—Aa  *the  man  Christ  Jesus,'  our  Lord  was 


possessed  of  '  a  true  bodj '  as  well  as  of  '  a  reason- 
able soul.'  When  the  time  was  come  in  the  coun- 
sels of  God  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Hol^  Trinity  took  upon  Him 
human  flesh  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Mt  1^,  cf.  Gal  4*). 
In  due  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  human  life. 
He  was  bom  at  Betlilehem  (Lk  2^-  ^).  The  child 
thus  bom  was  seen  in  His  infancy  by  the  shepherds 
and  the  wise  men,  and,  when  He  was  eight  days 
old,  by  Simeon  and  Anna  (2*'  *).  From  His  con- 
ception and  birth  His  body  developed  in  the  man- 
ner usual  to  human  beings.  'The  child  grew,'  we 
are  told  (Lk  2**) ;  arrived  at  *  twelve  years  old ' ; 
and  still  'increased  in  stature'  (vv.***  **). 

After  He  had  arrived  at  man's  estate,  we  find 
Him  living  under  the  conditions  to  which  the 
bodies  of  men  in  ordinary  life  are  subject.  We 
learn  that  He  sufiered  hunger  (Mt  4^) ;  that  He 
was  wearied  with  journeying  ( Jn  4®) ;  that  He  ex- 
perienced pain  (Mt  27^) ;  and  that  He  underwent 
death  (v.^).  In  healing  sickness  He  frequently 
used  common  bodily  action,  and  His  power  of 
motion,  with  one  miraculous  exception  (Mt  H^  ||), 
was  limited  to  that  which  men  in  general  possess. 
After  death.  His  body,  nowise  different  from  that 
of  an  ordinary  man,  was  delivered  by  Pilate  to 
Joseph  of  Anmathsea,  who  wrapped  it  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb  (Mt 
27Wf.)^  where  it  rested  till  the  moment  of  the 
Resurrection.  Down  to  that  moment,  then,  the 
Lord's  body  had  been  a  human  body  with  the 
powers,  qualities,  and  capacities  of  the  body  of  an 
ordinary  man. 

(2)  Christ's  body  after  the  Resurrection, — It  was 
the  same  body  as  before  His  death.  The  grave 
was  left  empty,  because  the  very  body  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathsea  laid  there  had  risen  and 
departed.  Moreover,  it  had  in  most  respects 
the  same  appearance.  His  disciples  might  doubt 
and  hesitate  at  first  (Lk  24W-  ^,  Jn  20"),  but  they 
did  not  fail  to  recognize  Him  (Lk  24"* ",  Jn 
20i«. ». »  217- ",  Ac  1»  2»).  We  find  Him  eating 
and  drinking  as  a  man  (Lk  24^^),  making  use  of  the 
natural  process  of  breathing  (Jn  20^),  declaring  to 
His  disciples  that  He  had  flesh  and  bones  (Lk 
24^),  showing  them  His  hands  and  His  feet  (v.^), 
and  giving  them  the  assurance  that  His  body  was 
the  identical  body  which  they  had  seen  stretched 
upon  the  cross,  by  inviting  the  disciple  who 
doubted,  to  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  wound  in  His 
side  ( Jn  2ff"), 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Lord's  resurrection  body 
was  freed  from  previous  material  conditions  and 
possessed  of  altogether  new  capacities.  It  seems 
to  be  implied  that  it  could  pass  at  will  through 
material  objects  (Jn  20^) ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  subiect  as  before  to  the  laws  of 
movement  (Lk  24*),  or  visibility  (v.'*),  or  gravita- 
tion (Mk  16^*,  Lk  24").  These  new  powers  consti- 
tuted the  difference  between  His  pre-resurrection 
and  His  glorified  body.  It  was  in  His  glorified 
body,  thus  diflerentiated,  that  He  ascended  into 
heaven  ;  and  in  that  same  glorified  body  He  is  to 
be  expected  at  His  final  coming  (Ac  !*■  ^^). 

There  is  little  ground  for  the  idea  of  Olshausen 
{Gospels  and  Acts,  iv.  259-260)  and  others,  revived 
by  iJr.  Newman  Smyth  {Old  Faiths  in  Neio  Light, 
en.  viii.),  that  the  transformation  of  Christ's  Ixxly 
from  the  natural  to  the  glorified  condition  was  a 
process  which  went  on  gradually  during  the  Forty 
Days,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  Ascension. 
Ilather,  it  must  be  said  that  on  the  very  day  of 
His  Resurrection  the  spirituality  of  His  risen  body 
was  as  clearly  shown  as  in  the  case  of  that  much, 
lat^r  manifestation  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (cf.  Lk 
24"- »  Jn  21*^-).    We  are  not  to  think  of  the  body 
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of  Jesus  during  this  period  as  in  a  transition  state 
with  regard  to  its  suostance — partly  of  earth  and 
partly  of  heaven.  It  was  with  a  spiritual  bodj 
that  He  rose,  that  glorified  body  of  which  His 
Transfiguration  had  oeen  both  a  prophecy  and  a 
foretaste;  and  if  we  see  Him  moving  for  a  time 
alouR  the  borders  of  two  worlds,  that  was  because, 
for  the  sake  of  His  disciples  and  the  future  Church, 
He  made  use  of  the  natural  in  order  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  spiritual.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we 
must  explain  His  asking  and  receiving  food  (Lk 
24«ff.^  Ac  10*').  He  cannot  have  depended  upon 
this  food  for  His  bodily  support.  His  purpose  in 
taking  it  was  to  convince  His  disciples  that  He 
was  still  a  living  man,  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit, 
— that  same  Jesus  who  had  so  often  in  past  days 
partaken  with  them  of  their  simple  meals. 

In  respect  of  His  body  the  risen  Jesus  now  be- 
longed to  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  it  was  only  when  He  chose  to  reveal 
Himself  that  His  disciples  were  aware  of  His  pres- 
ence. It  is  to  be  noticed  that  St.  John  describes 
His  appearances  as  *  manifestations ' :  He  '  mani- 
fested Himself,'  'was  manifested,'  to  the  disciples 
(Jn  2V'  '*).  His  resurrection  body  was  a  spiritual 
body,  but  it  had  the  power  of  materializing  itself 
to  the  natural  senses,  and  Jesus  made  use  of  this 

Sower  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  convince  His 
isciples,  by  the  actual  evidence  of  sight  and 
sound  and  touchy  that  the  victory  of  His  whole 
human  personality  over  death  and  the  grave  was 
real  ana  complete.  And  when  this  work  was 
accomplished.  He  parted  from  them  for  the  last 
time,  and  went  up  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
in  a  kind  of  royal  state  which  not  only  proclaimed 
His  own  lordsnip  over  both  worlds,  but  became  a 
prophecy  of  the  tnith  regarding  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed destiny  of  those  whom  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  His  brethren.  In  the  body  of  Christ's  glory 
both  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  find  the  type  after 
which  the  believer's  body  of  humiliation  is  to  be 
fashioned  at  last  (Ph  3«,  1  Jn  S^).  We  are  to  be 
like  our  Lord  in  the  possession  of  a  human  nature 
in  which  the  corporeal  has  been  so  fully  inter- 
penetrated by  the  spiritual  that  the  natural  body 
nas  been  transformed  into  a  spiritual  body  (1  Co 

There  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  our  Lord's 
entrance  upon  the  state  of  exaltation  implies  any 
further  change  in  His  bodily  nature.  Certainly 
no  ne\v  quality  could  be  developed  which  would  l>e 
inconsistent  with  the  essential  characteristics  of 
a  body.  One  of  these  characteristics  is  the  im- 
possibility of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same 
moment.  As  long  as  He  was  on  earth  His  body 
could  not  be  in  heaven,  though  He  was  there  by 
His  Spirit ;  and  as  long  as  He  is  in  heaven  His 
body  cannot  be  on  eartn,  although  He  is  present 
by  His  Spirit,  according  to  His  promise  to  be  "with 
His  followers  where  they  are  gathered  together  in 
His  name  (Mt  18»,  cf.  28»).  St.  Peter  preached 
that  the  heavens  must  receive  Him  until  the  times 
of  restoration  of  all  things  (Ac  3'^) ;  and  Christ 
Himself  taught  the  Apostles  that  it  was  expedient 
for  them  that  in  bodily  form  He  should  leave  them, 
80  that  the  Comforter  might  take  His  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  Church  ( Jn  16^). 

(3)  Christ's  mystical  body —In  1  Co  12»»-  (cf.  Ro 
12*)  St.  Paul  uses  the  figure  of  a  body  and  its  mem- 
bers to  descril)e  the  relations  of  Christian  people 
to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  and  then  in  v.'^  lie 
definitely  applies  the  expression  '  a  body  of  Christ ' 
{au)iia  XpiaTov)  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  With 
reference  to  the  body  politic  the  figure  was  a 
familiar  one  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
and  the  Apostle  transfers  it  to  the  Church  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  his  exhortations  to  Church 
unity  and  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence  among  the 


people  of  Christ.  As  yet,  however,  the  figure  is 
quite  plastic,  while  the  anarthrous  ffufM  suggests 
that  it  is  the  local  Church  which  is  immediately  in 
view.  Here,  accordingly,  we  have  in  their  first 
draft  the  Apostle's  grand  conceptions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  mystical  body.  When  we  come 
to  Ephesians  (!«• «  4")  and  Colossians  (l"-^*)  we 
find  that  his  ideas  have  been  elaborated,  and  that 
*the  body  of  Christ*  (r6  <rw/ia  toO  XpKrrov)  has 
become  a  fixed  title  of  the  Church  not  as  local 
merely,  but  as  universal,  nor  simply  as  empiric, 
but  as  an  ideal  magnitude.  We  notice  this  further 
distinction,  that  in  the  earlier  Epistles  Christ  is 
conceived  of  as  the  whole  body,  of  which  indi- 
vidual Christians  are  the  particular  members; 
while  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians  He  becomes  the 
head  of  the  Church  which  is  His  body  (Eph  5^-  ^, 
Col  2^') — the  vital  and  organic  centre  of  the  whole. 
The  idea  of  this  striking  figure  is  similar  to  that 
presented  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  allegory  of 
the  Vine  and  the  Branches  (Jn  15*"*).  The  lesson 
of  the  figure,  as  of  the  allegory,  is  not  only  that  in 
Christ  ail  believers  are  Ij^und  together  into  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  spiritual  vitality, 
indeed  the  very  existence,  of  individual  Christians 
and  Christian  communities  depends  upon  the  close- 
ness of  their  relations  with  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
their  head. 

(4)  Christ's  symbolic  body,  —  On  the  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed,  Jesus,  in  instituting  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper,  said  of  the  bread  which 
He  took  and  broke  ana  gave  to  His  disciples,  '  This 
is  my  body '  {tovt6  iari.  rb  ffufid  fiou :  Mt  26*,  Mk 
14a,  Lk  22»,  1  Co  1 1^).  Similarly  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  says  of  the  bread  which  is 
broken  at  the  Supper,  'Is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  body  of  Chnst?'  (1  Co  10") ;  while  in  the 
same  Epistle  he  describes  the  person  who  eats  the 
sacramental  bread  unworthily  as  'guilty  of  the 
body  of  the  Lord'  (11-*^),  and  says  that  a  man  eats 
and  drinks  judgment  unto  himself  'if  he  discern 
not  the  body '  ( 1 1'*).  Opinions  have  differed  greatly 
in  the  Church  as  to  tne  full  significance  of  this 
language,  whether  on  the  lij>s  of  Jesus  or  of  St. 
Paul.  But  whatever  its  further  meaning^  may 
be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  primarily  the 
broken  bread  of  the  Supper  is  a  symbol  of  the 
crucified  body  of  Christ.  With  this  symbolic  use 
of  the  word  *  body  *  many  have  sought  to  identify 
the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  about 
'eating  the  flesh'  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Jn  6»-«»). 
But  as  the  word  aufia  denotes  the  body  as  an 
organism,  while  'flesh'  {adp^)  applies  only  to  the 
substance  of  the  body,  and  as  <rdp^  is  never  em- 
ployed elsewhere  in  the  NT  to  describe  the  sacra- 
mental bread,  it  is  unlikely  either  that  Jesus  would 
use  ffdp^  with  this  intention,  or  that  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  would  have  failed  to  use  <rQfia,  the 
ordinary  sacramental  term,  if  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  represent  our  Lord  as  furnishing  in 
the  Capernaum  discourse  a  prophetic  announce- 
ment of  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  See  art. 
Lord's  Supper. 

LrriRATURB.— Grinun-Tbayer.  Lexicon^  s.v. ;  Cremer,  BiblieO' 
Theological  Lexicon^  s.v. ;  LAidlaw,  Bibls  Doctrine  of  Man^  ».v. ; 
Salmond,  Chriaiian  Doctrine  o/Immortalitp,  s.v.i*  Resurrection '; 
Langre,  Life  of  Chrigt,  vol  v.  p.  126  ff. ;  Forrest,  Christ  of  Hia- 
tory^  pp.  160  ff.,  411  ff. ;  Expositor'a  Oreek  Teetament^  pauim ; 
arts.  'Resurrection '  and  'Ascension '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

F.  Meyrick  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 
BOOK.  —  The  word  'book,'  representing  two 
Greek  words,  /3f/3Xoj  and  j3i/3X/ov  (with  dim.  ptpXapl- 
8toy,  Rev  lO*'**),  is  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  NT,  although  it  is  /ound  only  nine  times 
in  the  Grospels.  Very  probably  a  book  in  the  form 
familiar  to  us  did  not  exist  in  NT  times.  The 
book  of  Scripture  was  a  roll,  as  we  may  gather 
from  such  a  text  as  Rev  5*,  *A  booK  written 
within  and  on  the  back,  sealed  with  seven  seals.' 
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The  Scriptures  used  in  the  svnagcmies  up  to  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  were  probably  leather  rolls,  or  at 
least  rolls  of  skins  tanned  in  some  way ;  but 
papyrus  rolls  were  in  very  general  use.  Parch- 
ment was  in  use  also,  as  we  see  from  2  Ti  4^',  but 
probably  also  in  the  roll  and  not  the  codex  form. 
The  distinction  between  the  books  {rd  /3c/3X£a)  and 
the  parchments  (rds  fiefi^pwas)  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to  was,  in  all  probability,  simply  one 
relating  to  the  material  used  and  not  to  the  form 
of  the  manuscript,  although  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  at  what  date  parchments  began  to  lie 
folded  instead  of  rolled. 

The  word  *  book  *  is  not  always  used  in  a  strictly 
technical  sense.  In  Mt  P  '  The  book  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ '  means  simply  the  record  of,  or 
writing  about,  the  genealogy  of  Jesus.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  St.  Matthew  meant  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  genealogy  formed  a  little 
roll  by  itself.  Aeain  in  such  expressions  as  '  the 
book  of  life '  (although  that  expression  does  not 
occur  in  the  Crospels),  it  is  evident  that  the  writer 
is  speaking  figuratively.  Our  Lord  said  to  His 
Apostles  (Lk  10**),  'Rejoice  because  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven';  and  in  the  OT  (Ex  32*-*) 
there  is  express  mention  of  a  book  which  God  had 
written  :  *  If  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy 
book  which  thou  hast  iivTitten.'  The  connexion  of 
the  expression  'book  of  life'  with  the  words  of 
our  Lord  to  His  Apostles,  and  with  the  daring  yet 
splendid  utterance  of  Moses,  is  obvious  enough. 
To  say  that  names  are  in  'the  book  of  life'  and 
'  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,'  is  to  say  that  those  bear- 
ing these  names  are  accepted  and  accounted  as 
members  of  the  heavenly  kmgdom  here  and  here- 
after. 

The  word  '  book '  is  used  in  its  technical  sense  of 
an  actual  roll  or  volume  in  Mk  12^*,  Lk  3*  4"*  * 
20«,  and  Jn  20».  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Mk  12» 
the  writings  of  Moses  are  called  not  '  the  books,' 
but  simply  '  the  book.' 

The  books  mentioned  in  Ac  19^^  as  having  been 
brought  by  their  possessors  and  burned,  were 
probably,  many  of  tnem  at  least,  simply  amulets, 
spells,  grammata  Ephesia^  little  strips  of  parch- 
ment with  words  professedly  of  magical  value 
written  on  them. 

LmnATURB.— Comm.  on  the  NT :  art  'Writing'  in  Hastings' 
DB  and  in  the  Encye.  Biblica;  Schilrer,  HJP,  Index,  t.w, 
'  Boolcs,'  *  Scriptures ' ;  Sanday,  Inaviration,  157,  2S7 ;  Kenyon, 
Handbook  to  Textual  Criticimn.  oj  NT,  ch.  iL 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 

BORDER  (Gr.  KpdaTcdop  for  Heb.  nnr'y).— This 
word  plays  a  significant  part  in  the  Gospels  (Mt 
9»  14«  23»,  Mk  6«»,  Lk  8^).  When  Jesus  was  on 
His  way  to  heal  Jairus'  little  daughter,  a  certain 
woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years 
came  behind  Him  and  touched  the '  border '  (*  hem ') 
of  His  garment  (toG  KpajnrdSov  toO  Ifiarlov)  and  was 
healed  (Mt  9»-«,  Lk  8**,  Mk  6»).  In  Mt  14"  we 
read  of  many  sick  ones  who  sought  healing  in  the 
same  way.  A^ain,  in  that  remarkable  denuncia- 
tion of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  which  constitutes 
the  climax  of  one  of  our  Lord's  most  striking 
discourses.  He  makes  this  charge  among  others: 
'  All  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen  of  men :  they 
make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  they  enlarge 
the  borders  of  their  garments '  (Mt  23^). 

What  is  this  '  boraer  of  the  garment '  that  plays 
such  a  rOle  ?  Clearly  in  our  lord's  time  the  Jews 
had  come  to  attach  great  importance  to  it.  To 
them  it  was  the  chief  of  three  'sensible  signs,' 
or  material  reminders,  of  their  obligations  under 
the  Law,  the  other  two  being  the  Phylacteries 
(tiphUlin)  and  7nizuzdth,  oblong  boxes  fixed  above 
the  door-posts,  on  which  Dt  6*"*  and  U*""*^  were 
written,  according  to  the  directions  there  given. 
The  Law  first  required  (Dt  22^)  that  'twisted 


cords  *  ( Heb.  gidhtltniy  incorrectly  rendered  *  fringes  * 
by  AV  and  KV)  be  formed  upon  the  four  corners 
('four  borders,'  RV)  of  the  mantle  or  'outer  gar- 
ment.* This  thing  termed  gidhilim  acquired  later 
the  special  name  ^t^tth, — it  is  so  rendered  by  the 
Targum  in  Dt  22^^  The  same  law  is  found  in 
the  Priestly  Code  in  expanded  form:  'And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying.  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make 
them  fringes  {?tzith,  Kpdinreda)  in  the  borders '  (more 
correctly  'tassels  in  the  comers,'  RVm)  'of 
their  garments  throughout  their  generations,  and 
that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  each  border  (i.e. 
'the  tassel  of  each  comer')  a  cord  of  blue'  (Na 

The  'twisted  cords'  of  Dt  22^^  were  clearly 
intended  to  be  fastened  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  outer  garment  (usually  called  sinUdh),  The 
Priestly  Code,  however,  further  called  for  a  *  tassel ' 
to  be  attached  to  each  comer  by  a  cord  of  blue. 
Now,  it  is  to  these  'tassels'  that  the  Gr.  trans- 
lators give  the  name  icpdaxcda — the  term  exclusively 
used  in  the  NT.  The  simldh  was  worn  like  the 
Gr.  Ifidriou  (the  NT  equivalent),  the  loose  end 
being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  '  tassel ' 
attached  to  this  comer,  then,  could  be  reached 
with  ease  from  behind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mt  9**). 

Some  think  that  behind  this  law  was  an  ancient 
Semitic  custom  with  superstitious  and  magical 
associations,  which,  however,  was  impressed  with 
a  new  significance  by  the  Hebrew  legislation.  At 
any  rate,  we  see  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  in  NT 
times  a  special  virtue  was  still  thought  to  be 
attached  to  the  '  tassels  on  the  four  comers '  (cf. 
Mt  14«8,  Mk  6«»  with  Lk  4^  and  1 K  1~). 

In  the  Mosaic  Law  they  were  evidently  intended 
to  be,  as  to  the  more  spiritually  minded  doubtless 
the^r  were,  simply  reminders  of  the  obli^tions 
resting  upon  Jehovah's  people  to  walk  in  tnis  law 
and  to  keep  all  His  commandments  (Nu  15^*^), 
The  ostentatious  Pharisees,  however,  went  beyond 
others  in  their  use  of  these  signs,  by  making  them 
large  and  conspicuous. 

Jewish  hearers  and  readers  would  at  once  under- 
stand what  Jesus  meant  by  this  charge  against  the 
scribes  and  .Pharisees,  'who  sit  in  Moses'  seat.' 
Making  their  phylacteries  unusually  broad  and 
enlarging  the  lx>raers(' tassels') of  their  garments 
would  both  be  understood  as  their  way  of  calling 
every  casual  observer  to  witness  that  they  were 
remarkably  pious.  It  was  this  ostentatious  display 
of  an  empty,  outward  piety  which  Jesus  here  and 
elsewhere  denounces,  and  which  has  given  such  a 
sinister  and  forbidding  significance  to '  Pharisaism ' 
the  world  over. 

LrrsRATURB. — Schiirer,  HJP  n.  ii.  Ill  ff. ;  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times,  i.  624ff.;  Hastings'  DB  and  Kitto's  Biblical  CycUh 
padia*,  art.  •  Fringes.'  GEO.  B.  EAGER. 

BORROWING.— See  Loans. 

BOSOM  occurs  5  times  in  EY  of  the  Gospels 
(Lk  6»  16»-«,  Jn  V^  13»),  representing  in  each 
case  the  Gr.  icAXxoi,  the  word  which  in  LaX  regu- 
larly corresponds  to  p*n  of  the  Heb.  text  and  '  bosom ' 
of  the  EV.  k6\tos  is  found  only  once  more  in 
NT,  viz.,  in  Ac  27*,  where  it  has  the  secondary 
sense  of  a  bay  or  bight  (a  bosom-like  hollow) ;  cf. 
Eng.  '  gulf,'  which  comes  from  this  root. 

In  classical  Greek,  in  the  LXX,  and  in  the  NT 
k6Xtos,  like  Lat.  sinus  (which  Vulg.  gives  in  all  the 
above  passages),  is  used  in  the  two  principal  senses 
of  (a)  the  human  bosom,  the  front  of  the  body 
between  the  arms ;  (6)  the  bosom  of  the  garment, 
i.e.  the  hollow  formed  in  front  when  the  upper 
garment  was  bound  round  the  waist  with  the  girale. 
In  EV  of  the  OT  *  bosom'  is  to  be  understood. 
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according  to  the  context,  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  senses.  E.g.  in  expressions  like  *  the  wife  of 
thj  bosom'  (Dt  13*),  *]Naomi  took  the  child  and 
laid  it  in  her  bosom'  (Ra  4^*),  the  first  sense  is 
evidently  the  proper  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  read  of  putting  one's  hand  into  one's 
bosom  (Ex  4'' '),  taking  tire  into  the  bosom  (Pr  6^), 
receiving  a  gift  in  the  oosom  (2P^),  it  is  the  bosom 
of  the  garment  of  which  we  are  to  think.  See  art. 
Dress. 

1.  In  Lk  6*,  where  our  Lord  says  to  willing  givers, 
'Grood  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
running  over  .  .  .  shall  they  give  into  your  bosom,' 
it  is  clear  that  the  word  has  tne  sense  of  (6).  The 
overhanging  front  of  the  upper  garment  when  con- 
fined by  the  girdle  was  uised  as  a  convenient  re- 
ceptacle, serving  the  purposes  of  the  modem  pocket. 
An  adequate  paraphrase  would  thus  be,  'Your 
pockets  shall  be  filled  to  overflowing.'  In  the  re- 
maining passages  two  distinct  questions  emerge. 
First,  the  more  important  one  as  to  the  general 
meaning  in  each  case  of  the  exjiression  'in  the 
bosom '  or  '  on  the  bosom.'  Next,  m  those  cases  in 
which  the  phrase  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  position 
at  table  of  one  guest  in  relation  to  another,  as  to 
whether  the  'bosom'  is  the  bosom  proper  or  the 
bosom  of  the  garment. 

2.  To  begin  with  the  simplest  passage,  the  general 
meaning  of  Jn  13^,  in  the  ught  of  the  table  customs 
of  the  period,  is  perfectly  plain.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  customary  at  a  set  feast  to  recline  on 
a  divan  or  oouch,  with  the  feet  stretched  out 
behind,  the  left  arm  supported  on  a  cushion,  and 
the  right  hand  free  for  eatmg.  Moreover,  the  usual 
plan  was  that  the  guests  reclined  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  table,  but  obliquely,  this  being  mani- 
festljr  much  the  more  convenient  way  of  reaching 
the  viands  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm.,  cut 
loc,).  By  this  arrangement  a  second  guest  to  the 
right  hand  lay  with  his  head  towards  the  bosom  of 
the  first,  and  so  on.  But  what  precisely  is  meant 
by  'bosom'  in  this  connexion?  Whether  is  the 
word  used  in  the  sense  of  (a)  or  of  (6)  as  described 
above  ?  Probably  in  the  latter,  the  meaning  being 
that  the  head  of  the  second  reached  '  to  the  sinus 
of  the  girdle'  of  the  first  (see  Meyer,  Com.  in  loc.). 
It  could  not  well  have  reached  to  the  other's  bosom 
in  tlie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  this  would  have 
interfered  with  his  freedom  and  comfort  in  eating 
and  drinking.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  Evangelist  describes  St.  John  as 
leaning  back  {iyaireatbw)  on  Jesus'  breast  to  ask 
Him  a  question,  a  different  word  {<rnj0os)  is  em- 
ployed (v.^,  cf.  21*  and  see  RV  in  both  cases). 
See  art.  Guest-chamber. 

3.  The  expression  'Abraham's  bosom '  (Lk  16"- ") 
has  already  oeen  dealt  with  in  its  general  eschato- 
logical  signification  (see  art.  Abraham).  A  ques- 
tion remains,  however,  as  to  the  precise  form  of 
the  figure  which  the  words  are  meant  to  suggest 
(note  that  the  plur.  in  v.®  has  no  separate  conno- 
tation from  the  sing,  in  v.^,  Cf.  Homer,  H.  ix. 
570,  and  see  Winer-Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr. 
219  f.).  Is  Abraham  to  be  thought  of,  fatherlike, 
as  enfolding  Lazarus  in  his  arms  (cf.  'Father 
Abraliam,'  vv.**-  ^'  **),  or  rather  as  receiving  him 
into  the  place  of  the  honoured  guest,  the  place 
nearest  to  himself  at  a  heavenly  banquet?  'Into 
Abraham's  bosom'  {els  rby  xdXxoy  'A.,  v.^)  might 
suggest  the  former,  but  'in  his  bosom'  (^y  rots 
KdXirois  avrov,  v.*)  may  very  well  be  used  with 
reference  to  the  idea  of  a  feast,  after  the  analogy 
of  Jn  13^  (ic6\Tot  is  used  in  the  plural  form  both  of 
the  human  bosom  and  of  the  folds  of  the  upper 
garment.  See  Liddell  and  Scott  and  Grimm-Thayer, 
S.V.).  And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that 
other  passage  (Mt  8",  cf.  Lk  13**  *)  in  which  Jesus 
says,  'Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the 


west,  and  shall  sit  down  (RVm  'recline,'  Gr.  dva- 
icXi^oiTeu;  cf.  dif€K\l0ri  in  TR  reading  of  Lk  7**, 
which  AV  renders  'sat  down  to  meat')  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  Alike  for  the  social  outcast  (Lazarus)  and 
for  the  relijgious  outcasts  (the  Gentiles),  Jesus  holds 
out  as  a  joyful  prospect  the  thought  of  sitting 
down  with  Abraham  at  a  heavenly  banqueting- 
table.  The  conception  of  Paradise,  moreover, 
under  the  figure  of  a  feast,  is  specially  appropriate, 
because  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  earthly 
condition  of  Lazarus  as  a  starving  beggar  (v.^^), 
just  as  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  great  reversal  in 
the  positions  of  the  two  men  that  Dives,  who  on 
earth  had  'fared  sumptuoi^y  every  day'  (v.^''), 
should  now  lack  even  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his 
burning  tongue  (v.^). 

4.  The  onlv  passage  that  remains  is  Jn  l^,  where 
Jesus  Christ  is  described  as  'the  only-bc^otten 
Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.'  in  this 
case  the  image  of  neighbours  at  a  feast  seems  quite 
inappropriate,  though  some  have  su^ested  it ;  and 
it  IS  in  every  way  more  suitable,  m  view  of  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Prologue  no  less  than  the 
language  of  the  immediate  context,  to  take  'in 
the  Dosom  of  the  Father '  in  that  closer  and  more 
tender  meaning  in  which  in  the  OT  the  expression 
is  used  to  describe,  whether  literally  or  figuratively, 
the  relation  of  a  wife  to  her  huslSand  (Dt  13*),  or 
of  a  child  to  his  father  (Nu  11^)  or  mother  (1  K 
17'*).  This  beautiful  term  of  human  affection  is 
employed  here  to  denote  the  intimate  fellowship  of 
perfect  love  which  exists  between  God  and  His  oon. 
Some  difficulty  is  occasioned  bv  the  fact  that  the 
phrase  in  the  original  is  €ls  rdy  k6\tov,  literally, 
'into  the  bosom.'  Me^er  insists  on  giving  to  els 
its  ordinary  meaning  of '  direction  towards,  and  so 
recognizes  as  the  prominent  element  in  the  expres- 
sion the  idea  of  having  arrived  at.  He  admits  that 
'  so  far  as  the  thing  itself  is  concerned,'  the  els  rby 
KbXxw  of  v.^  does  not  differ  from  the  irpbs  r6v 
$€6v  of  v.^,  but  maintains  that  in  v.^^,  at  all  events, 
the  Evangelist  desires  to  express  the  fullest  fellow- 
ship with  God,  not  before  the  Incarnation,  but 
after  the  Ascension  into  glory.  In  thb  case,  how- 
ever, the  description  of  Jesus  Christ  as  €l%  r6v 
KbXfcop  of  the  Father  would  be  inappropriate,  for 
the  Evangelist  is  in  the  act  of  explainmg  how  it 
is  that  the  Only-Begotten  Son  was  made  to '  declare ' 
the  Father  while  on  earth  (note  the  aorist  i^irrh<f^To). 
It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  take  (&v  as  a  timeless 
present,  and  to  understand  the  author  to  mean 
that  Jesus  had  declared  Crod  on  earth  because  His 
inherent  relation  to  the  Father,  before  the  Incar- 
nation as  after  the  Exaltation,  was  one  of  being 
'in  his  bosom'  (cf.  16^  'I  came  out  from  the 
Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world ' ;  17^*  *  '  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was  ...  I  manifested  [^^cu^^pcinra,  aor.]  thy  name'). 
The  e/f  in  this  case  may  either  simply  be  used  for 
iVf  after  the  fashion  of  the  constructio  prasgnans 
(cf.  Mk  13»-  w,  Ac  7*  8*>),  or,  as  Godet  and  Westcott 
think  {Comm.  in  loc,),  may  point  to  a  relationship 
not  of  simple  contiguity  merely,  but  of  perfect 
communion  realized  through  active  intercourse. 
The  Father's  bosom  is  not  a  place  but  a  life.  '  The 
Son  is  there,  only  because  He  plunges  into  it  by 
His  unceasing  action;  it  is  so  with  every  state 
which  consists  in  a  moral  relation'  (Godet,  %b.). 

LrmtATURS.— Orimm-Thayer,  Lex.t  s.v.  jmXc«<  ;  the  Comm.  on 
the  various  paasagM ;  HMtiDgs*  DB,  artt  '  Dren,'  *  Abraham's 

Bosom.*  J.  c.  Lambert. 

BOTTLE.— This  is  the  AV  rendering  (RV  'wine- 
skin ')  of  dffKbs,  which  denotes  the  tanned  skins  of 
sheep  and  goats  that  are  used  in  the  East  for  hold- 
ing water,  oil,  wine,  and  cheese  (see  art.  *  Bottle '  in 
Hastings'  DB  i.  311).    In  the  Gospels  the  allusion 
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to  *  bottles '  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  question  that 
had  been  addressed  to  Christ  with  regard  to  an  ob- 
served difference  between  His  disciples  and  those  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  Pharisees  (Mt  9^*-^\  Mk 
2"'**,  Lk  5*"*).  A  certain  outward  conformity 
was  expected  in  religious  teaching  and  example, 
and  the  absence  of  fasting  among  His  disciples 
seemed  to  create  a  perplexing  and  objectionable 
departure.  The  interview  takes  place  immediately 
after  the  incident  of  Levi's  feast,  when  Christ  s 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  was  objected  to 
as  lowering  the  standard  of  the  religious  life. 

The  simile  reminds  us  that  the  life  of  institutions 
as  of  individuals  has  a  limit.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
wine-skin  to  have  once  held  and  matured  and  pre- 
served its  new  wine.  The  attempt  to  repeat  the 
act  of  tilling  and  distension  involves  the  loss  of 
both  the  wine  and  the  vessel  which  holds  it.  The 
most  venerated  form  was  once  an  innovation  on 
what  preceded  it,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  law  a  fresh  expansive  force  will  again  alter 
external  conditions  and  create  new  conformities. 
Christ  claims  the  entire  devotion  of  His  disciples, 
and  while  the  fasting  that  was  largely  a  com- 
memoration of  the  past  was  suspended  during  His 
presence,  it  v/oidd  receive  in  days  to  come  a  fresh 
impulse  from  Hb  absence. 

The  important  truth  taught  by  the  simile  of  the 
wine-skin  and  its  contents  is  emphasized  by  the 
twofold  fact  that  religious  forces  are  the  most  ex- 
pansive of  all,  and  that  their  receptive  forms  often 
attain  to  a  degree  of  rigidity  which  preserves  the 
outward  shape  after  the  contents  have  been  with- 
drawn. With  regard  to  the  principle  of  fasting, 
the  affinity  of  mind  and  body  that  connects  sorrow 
with  sighing  (Is  35^®)  abundantly  authorizes  the 
observance  under  naturally  suitable  circumstances, 
but  fasting  by  statute  has  usually  been  found  to 
be  linked,  both  as  cause  and  effect,  with  ecclesi- 
astical segregation  and  asceticism. 

LrnsRATiTRB.— Bruce,  Parabolie  Teaching,  p.  205ff.,  ChilUean 
Goipelt  p.  180  ff. ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  The  Human  Race,  p.  190  ff. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

BOY  (the  word). —In  the  AV  this  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  Gospels,  nor  indeed  in  NT,  and  only 
three  times  in  OT  (Gn  25*^,  Jl  3»,  Zee  8»).  We 
usually  have  '  male  child '  for  a  very  young  bov, 
and  *  tad '  for  an  older  one,  where  *  Ixxy '  would  De 
used  in  modem  English.  And  RV  has  retained 
the  older  use  in  most  cases. 

But  there  \&  in  modem  English  an  ambiguous 
use  of  '  boy.'  It  sometimes  approximates  to  the 
sense  of  *  servant  *  (cf  •  *  doctor's  boy  *),  and  in  some 
of  our  colonies  is  used  of  a  native  male  servant 
irrespective  of  age.  A  *  boy  '  in  this  sense  may  be 
grey-headed.  This  force  of  the  word  made  it 
suitable  as  a  rendering  of  iraU  in  certain  cases. 
In  Mt  8*'*'=Lk  7*'*^  the  centurion's  servant  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  iovkot  (RVm,  *  bond- 
servant') and  sometimes  as  a  iraU  (RVm,  'boy'). 
RV  text  keeps  the  AV  *  servant '  throughout  for 
both  words.  A  comparison  of  Mt  8"  with  Lk  ?*• 
shows  that  the  two  words  apply  to  the  same 
person.  It  is  in  the  centurion  s  own  speech  (Mt 
8*"'=Lk  7'')  that  he  refers  to  the  slave  who  was 
*  precious  unto  him  *  (Lk  7*  RVm)  by  the  milder 
word.  The  narrative  (except  Mt  8")  uses  JoCXoi, 
as  the  centurion  himself  does  in  Mt  8*,  Lk  7*.  The 
variation  is  either  a  natural  simple  touch,  proving 
the  veracity  of  the  narrative,  or  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  highest  art.    See  art.  Servant. 

As  in  the  above  instance  Ta(T=5oD\of,  so  in  the 
narrative  of  the  healing  of  the  epileptic  child  (Mt 
17^*-",  Mk  91*-",  Lk  9"-^)  we  find  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  (not  St.  Mark)  that  iraU  can  =  vi6f. 
Here  Mt  17",  Lk  9«  RV  have  *  boy'  in  the  text, 
for  the  AV  *  chUd.'  Similar  is  the  use  in  Lk  8"-»*, 
where  ^  toms  is  '  maiden '  and  *  maid '  in  £  V. 


Except  where  the  context  requires  a  different 
rendering,  iratt  is  usually  translated  '  servant  *'  in 
both  versions,  and  RV  often  points  out  occurrences 
of  douXoT  by  putting  'or  bond-servant '  in  the  margin. 

In  Jn  4"  both  versions  have  *  son  *  ( =  irati)  where 
RV  had  far  better  have  put '  boy '  as  in  the  above 
instance,  keeping  *  son '  strictly  for  i46f . 

George  Farmer. 

BOYHOOD  (Jewish).— So  little  is  recorded  on 
this  subject  in  the  Gospels,  or  in  the  NT  generally, 
that  we  are  dependent  on  other  sources  for  our  facts. 
These  sources  are  chiefly  the  OT,  the  OT  Apocrypha, 
Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  modem  Eastern  life. 
The  first  of  these  authorities  is  too  early,  and  the 
last  two  too  late,  to  justify  us  in  basing  on  them 
any  very  positive  statements  as  to  Jewish  boyhood 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  With  this  caution  they  are 
used  in  the  present  article.  And  it  will  be  remem- 
bered (1)  that  the  Jewish  life  of  our  period  was  the 
result  of  the  previous  life  of  the  nation ;  (2)  that 
Israel  is  a  nation  of  great  conservatism  in  matters 
of  religion  and  the  home,  although  receptive  of  new 
ideas ;  (3)  that  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  were 
late  enough  to  be  products  of  an  age  in  which 
Pharisaism,  Hellenism,  and  other  Jewish  views 
met  each  other,  much  as  they  did  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1st  cent.  a.d. 

i.  The  Home. — Boys,  until  their  fifth  year,  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  women,  afterwards  they 
passed  under  the  father's  control.  We  therefore 
treat  the  period  of  boyhood  as  commencing  at  the 
age  of  five.  Although  no  doubt  many  mothers 
retained  their  influence  after  the  boy's  childhood, 
it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  quote  Pr  3P  in  this  con- 
nexion, as  Phillott  does  (Smith's  DB^  i.  BOS'*). 
The  special  influence  implied  here  it  surely  that  of  Uie  queen> 


\y  one  motner  oi  tne  sovereign,  rne  queen- 
QjGAr&liS  is  mentioned  1  K  15^,  2  K  10^^,  Jer  1818,  and  the  name 
of  the  king's  mother  is  given  with  emphasis  in  the  account 
of  his  accession  (1  K  14Si  16^  etc.).  So,  in  David's  lifetime, 
Bathsheba  shows  him  great  outward  respect  (1  K  li8)  but  is 
seated  at  Solomon's  right  hand  (1  K  2i9)  when  the  latter  is  king. 
Phillott  also  refers  to  Herod,  i.  136 ;  Strabo,  xv.  738 ;  Miebuhr, 
Deteript.  p.  24. 

More  to  the  point  is  St.  Paul's  reference  (2  Ti  1* 
314-is)  to  the  example  and  teaching  of  Lois  and 
Eunice,  which  no  doubt  was  only  one  instance  out 
of  many  of  good  maternal  influence.  And  the 
Mosaic  law  placed  the  mother  on  an  equality  with 
the  father  in  her  claim  on  the  obedience  and  love 
of  her  son  (Ex  21",  Lv  20*  etc. ).  The  house-mother 
of  such  a  family  as  our  Lord's  was  neither  so 
ignorant,  so  secluded,  nor  so  debased  as  the  woman 
sometimes  described  bv  travellers  in  the  East. 
Judaism  was  not  in  tnis  respect  the  same  as 
Mohammedanism.  Even  now  we  are  told  that  the 
home  of  the  Syrian  Christian  is  superior  to  that  of 
his  Mohammedan  neighbours.  And  even  among  the 
latter  the  seclusion  of  the  harem  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  life  of  the  rich.  In  working  and  middle-class 
homes  the  wife  and  mother  takes  her  part,  as  in 
the  West,  in  the  training  of  the  children,  and  in 
necessary  outdoor  business.  The  OT  and  the 
Gospels  show  this.  For  instance,  *  women's  apart- 
ments'  are  never  referred  to  in  the  latter.  And 
Christ  apparently  met  the  wife  of  Jairus,  the  wife 
of  Chuza,  Susanna,  Martha  and  Mary,  Peter's 
wife's  mother,  and  others,  without  the  oustructive 
conditions  of  zenana  life.  We  lay  stress  on  this, 
because  we  believe  that  views  of  one  side  of  Eastern 
life  are  often  applied  too  widely,  and  because  from 
this  freer,  higher  status  of  woman  in  Israel  there 
followed  her  greater  fitness  for  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  We  believe  that  in  Galilee,  at  least, 
an  almost  Western  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
influences  atfecting  Jewish  boyhood. 

The  period  of  boyhood,  as  we  understand  it  for 
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the  purpose  of  this  article,  was  from  the  5th  to  the 
13th  year.  The  legal  '  coming  of  age  *  was  at  13 
for  iJoys,  but  12  or  even  earlier  for  ^irls.  But 
Schiirer  {HJP  II.  ii.  51  f.)  thinks  that  the  definite 
age  was  fixed  in  post-Talmudic  times,  and  that 
nothing  but  'the  signs  of  approaching  puberty' 
settled  in  earlier  times  whether  a  child  was  bound 
or  not  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  Law.  We 
shall  consider  the  ceremonies  of  this  *comins  of 
age '  later  on.  One  thing  connected  with  this  date 
was  the  power  of  giving  evidence.  Schiirer  quotes 
the  Mishna  (Nidda  v.  6) :  *  When  a  child  is  twelve 
Years  and  one  day  old,  his  oaths  are  tested ;  when 
ne  is  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  they  are  valid  with- 
out further  ceremony.*  Here,  for  our  period,  we 
may  compare  the  commentators  on  Jn  9^  *  He  is  of 
age,  ask  him  ;  he  shall  speak  for  himself.' 

ii.  Play. — ^The  few  allusions  in  the  Bible  to 
children's  games  do  not  allude  specially  to  those  of 
boys.  Zee  8*  *  The  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full 
of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof,'  is 
quite  general,  and  is  500  years  too  early.  The  use 
of  yeled  (*  boy ')  and  yalddh  (*  girl ')  even  leaves  a 
vagueness  as  to  the  ages  of  the  children.  But  the 
prophet  no  doubt  based  his  words  on  the  customs 
ana  sights  of  his  day,  and  thus  a  fairly  early 
period  of  life  is  meant.  It  is  not  said  that  the  sexes 
were  playing  together,  they  might  be  in  different 
groups.  Nature,  even  in  England,  soon  leads  to 
this,  and  the  early  ripening  of  the  East  must  be 
remembered.  Therefore,  soon  after  the  period  of 
infantile  games,  comes  that  of  sports  practised  by 
each  sex  alone,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  'manly' 
exercises  soon  follow,  if  practised  at  all.  In  many 
parts  of  the  East  the  climate  is  often  ouite  un- 
suited  for  the  'school-boy'  games  of  Northern 
lands.  The  absence  of  these  is  noticed  by  the 
teachers  of  many  Mission  schools.  But  in  this 
rest>ect  there  must  be  great  differences.  That 
lassitude  which  is  true  of  children  in  Bombay,  for 
instance,  cannot  at  all  seasons  apply  to  those  of 
Nazareth,  which  is  about  1500  feet  above  sea-level. 
A  caution  is  necessary  when  such  excellent  books 
as  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  dealing  chiefly  with 
Cairo,  or  even  works  on  Persia  or  India,  are  used 
not  merely  to  illustrate  the  Bible,  but  to  add  to  the 
descriptions  in  it. 

There  were,  of  course,  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  athletic 
sports  and  physical  exercises  in  some  of  the  large 
towns  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  these  were  so  con- 
nected with  Hellenic  immorality  that  they  were 
offensive  to  every  pious  Jew.  They  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  cities  which  had  a  large  heathen 
population,  and  we  cannot  imagine  a  gymnasium 
at  Nazareth  or  Hebron.  At  Jerusalem,  during  the 
high  priesthood  of  Jason  (B.C.  173),  a  gymnasium 
was  set  up,  and  'the  very  priests  forsook  their 
service  at  the  altar  and  took  part  in  the  games  of 
the  palaistra'  (Schiirer,  I.  i.  203;  2  Mac  4P-^*). 
Tiberias,  Jericho,  Tarichiea  had  each  a  hippodrome 
or  a  stadium  (Schiirer,  II.  i.  33).  Had  the  exercises 
for  which  these  buildings  were  erected  commended 
themselves  to  the  Jews,  the  older  boys  would  soon 
have  emulated  their  adult  countrymen  as  far  as 
possible,  just  as  English  boys  are  cricketers  and 
footballers  because  Englishmen  are  so.  But 
Judaism  completely  condemned  the  exercises  in 
which  Greeks  and  Romans  delighted.  By  their 
history  as  well  as  by  their, surroundings  and  details 
these  exercises  were  connected  with  heathenism 
and  apostate  Judaism  (Jos.  Ant,  XV.  viii.  1).  No 
son  of  pious  Jewish  parents  could  copy  even  the 
innocent  side  of  these  exercises  (Brough,  76,  77). 
See  ai't.  Games. 

An  older  boy  in  districts  like  Upper  Galilee  or 
the  hill  country  of  Judaea  woulci  find  much 
physical  exertion  called  for  by  the  contour  of  the 
country.      Almost   every   journey   implied   hill- 


climbing.  Moreover,  there  were  (and  are)  in  many 
parts  ot  Palestine  many  minor  field-sports  prac- 
tised, such  as  the  snaring  of  small  birds,  which 
would  form  a  pastime  for  older  lads.  Skill  in 
slinging  (Jg  20»«,  1  S  17**>,  2  K  3«»,  1  Ch  12^,  Job 
412^»),  Pr  26«  [AV,  RVm],  1  Mac  6")  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  early  training  and  practice.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  archery  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  OT.  That  both  these  accomplish- 
ments were  maintained  in  NT  times  may  be 
believed  from  the  many  references  to  bowmen  and 
slingers  in  Josephus  {BJ,  passim).  But  specific 
references  to  these  arts  as  boyish  exercises  are 
apparently  wanting. 

Young  English  children  play  at '  horses, '  *  school,' 
•  work,'  *  mothers,'  etc.,  which  we  may  call  gaines  of 
imitation.  The  Talmud  alludes  to  these ;  and  our 
Lord  noticed  the  little  children  playing  at  mar- 
riages and  funerals  (Mt  ll^*- ",  Lk  7*^).  These 
would  be  played  by  young  children  of  both  sexes. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Apocryphal  Oospels  have  a  leeend  about 
our  Lord  modelling  birds  out  of  moist  clay  {Syr.  Boyhood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  1,  peeudo-BIatthew  27, Thomas  11,  Arabia  Gospel  qf 
the  If\fancu  96  etc,  in  B.  H.  Oowpefn  Apocryphal  Oospels). 
Some  of  these  accounts  describe  our  Lord's  playmates  as  also 
modelling  objects.  While  we  reject  the  miraculous  statements 
that  our  Lord  endued  these  figures  with  life,  we  may  accept 
the  narratives  as  based  on  actual  childish  games.  It  is  indeed 
said  that  Judaism  would  have  shrunk  from  any^  representation 
of  animate  beings  (Schiirer,  ii.  i.  p.  86X  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
all  g^ood  Jews  took  a  puritanical,  Pharisaic  view  of  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Law ;  ana  even  if  the  Judieo-Christian  Apocryphal 
Qospels  are  absolutely  wron^  in  describing  this  modelling  as  a 
specimen  of  our  Lord's  play  m  childhood,  the^  may  be  right  in 
using  it  as  an  element  in  a  picture  of  Palestinian  infancy.  Are 
the  children  of  orthodox  Jews  now  forbidden  the  use  of  dolls  or 
wooden  horses? 

In  PBFStt  April  1809,  p.  90,  is  an  account,  with  illustrations, 
of  three  soft  limestone  slabs,  resembling  draught-boards,  fonna 
in  the  excavations  at  Tell  Sutkariya.  One  is  complete,  measur- 
insr  23  cm*,  x  20  cm.  (about  4^  in.  x  4  in.)  and  7  cm.  thick.  It  is 
ruled  (incised)  so  as  to  form  144  squares  of  irregular  size.  The 
other  two  are  fragments  only.  They  belong  to  the  Greek 
period.  Such  draught-boards  have  also  been  found  at  Gezer 
and  atTell-es-S4fL  Some  have  fewer  squares,  and  clearly  there 
were  various  arrangements  of  the  squares  (PJ^^<Se,  Oct  1900, 
p.  821 ;  Oct.  1903,  p.  800).  A  collection  of  small  waterwom 
pebbles,  each  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  ivory  card  counter 
and  three  times  as  thick,  was  found  in  Uie  lower  Jewish  stratum 
at  Gezer.  These  were  either  draught-men,  or  counters  for  cal- 
culation {PEFSt,  Oct.  1908,  p.  SOOX 

Two  small  draughtsmen  of  green  enamelled  paste  (possibly 
Egyptian^  found  at  Gezer.  are  described  PEFSU  Oct  1903,  p. 
213,  and  pi.  ii.,  flss.  25,  26).  Others  of  pottery  of  local  manu- 
fkcture  have  also  been  discovered. 

iii.  School. — ^The  majoriW  of  Jewish  boys  were 
as  unable  to  study  in  the  hetk  ha-Midrdsh  as  the 
majority  of  our  population  are  to  procure  a  Uni- 
versity training  (Ac  4*^,  Jn  T**-**,  and,  on  the 
other  band,  Ac  22*  etc.).  In  any  case  this  higher 
education  belonged  to  an  age  beyond  boyhood. 
Elementary  schools,  however,  existed  at  least 
wherever  there  was  a  synagogue.  In  them  read- 
ing was  certainly  taucht ;  and  even  if  Scripture 
was  the  only  text-booK,  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired would  avail  in  other  directions.  Writing 
also  was  taught,  probably  as  a  help  to  the  readinc^ 
more  than  for  its  own  sake  ( Jn  8**  ^  compared  with 
7^*  show  that  it  was  an  'elementary  subject'). 
Arithmetic,  etc.,  is  not  mentioned  in  our  authori- 
ties, but  some  acquaintance  with  it  is,  of  course, 
a  probable  part  of  the  course.  It  would  be  of 
more  interest  to  know  if  Greek  was  ever  taught 
in  the  synagogue  schools  of  Palestine.  It  must 
have  been  so  necessary  in  the  many  bilingual 
districts.  It  was  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  natives  and  the  Roman  authorities. 

A  training  in  a  foreign  or  in  a  dead  language  is 
always  a  mental  advantage.  Even  if  Greek  were 
not  taught  to  most  Jewish  dots,  Hebrew  was  ;  and 
the  Hebrew  of  the  OT  which  we  know  they 
studied  was  not  the  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  which 
they  spoke  in  their  homes  {e.g.  Mk  5*M-  If  only 
the  mother- tongue  was  used,  then  the  Scriptures 
were  read  (or  verbally  taught)  in  a  Targum. 


BOYHOOD 

According  to  tlie  Jcwiah  nnthoritien,  the  ete- 
tiiciitary  or  Byna(;ocuQ  scliool  was  called  the  belh 
hii-Sqiher,  'bouse  uf  the  book '(i.e.  tbeScripturea), 
to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  Mh  lia-Midrath  or  6^^ 
ha-Talinid,  theological  colleges  wLere  the  Rab- 
binical e:iplaiiations  and  BdJitions  were  taught. 
The  teacher  of  the  school  viaa  UHaalW  the  Aoudn 
or  servant  of  the  cougr^ation  (Lk  i** ;  Shabhath 
i.  3>. 

An  clementaiy  imtivi 
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meinotu.  ineacboUn  tit  crua-leaiied  M,  their  toacber^  l«t, 
he  being  IlighUy  khan  them  OJtV'.  Ac  ^  d.  Ut  6').  The 
letten  ate  Brat  tsugliC  b;  tnons  mrith  t,  itick  <□  auid.  All 
iT«dlDf  Lfl  aloud,  ud  In  &  Idad  oi  HiythmicAl  ohimt  or  drone. 
£vea  in  tittr  IKe  the  lacnl  Book  Sa  ■Imyi  nod  aloud,  and 
BO  Phill)>  (An  g»;  JtMrd  tha  cunoeb  leading  Ua  rdl  oF  Iialah. 
The  duciplhie  la  gf  the  Btftneat  klod,  corpaial  puniehnjent 
being  freely  oied.  Doc*  a-  foundatlaa  ol  bict,  or  at  leut 
vraitanblona,  Ue  baoeaUi  the  leffanda  of  our  Loid'a  tnatment 
Ills  echoolmulerr   (Oeniel  of  paeudo-HaUhew  SI ;  Ooapel 
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._  ,  (Lalinjli.  13  etcX  It  ii  noUoHblehow 
the  IfOrd  and  Bii  ApotJa  lilently  Ignore  all  luch  ndvLce  ahor' 
the  InUnlng  of  ch]ldr«n  as  ve  Ond  la  "^  — ../i..~.i-  oi_»..i  . 
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3£*')      Tlie  Wisdom  books  imply  parental  teaching 
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How  far  was  elementary  education  universal 
and  compulsoTy  t  The  Jawieih  tradition  asserts  that 
it  was  both  (cf.  JeruH.  Kcthaboth  viii.  II,  quoted 
in  Schiirer,  II.  ii,  49).  Schilrer  Dondades  that 
Bchools  were  general  in  the  time  of  Christ;  and 
thinks  ttiat  the  tradition  is  by  no  means  incredible 
that  Josbna,  the  non  of  Gamolie)  (1st  cent.), 
enactoil  'that  t«achors  of  boys  should  be  ap- 
pomted  in  every  town,  and  that  children  of  the 
a^e  of  six  or  seven  should  bo  brought  to  them.' 
At  least  it  is  possible  that  education  was  fairly 
nnivenuJ  in  our  Lord's  day,  within  the  limits 
indicated  above.     See,  farther,  art.  EDUCATION. 

iv.  Keuoious  iKSTRucnoN  and  practice. — 
Although  the  school  education  was  on  a  religious 
basis,  it  does  not  aiii>ear  to  have  clashed  with  or 
superttciled  the  religious  teaching  of  the  home. 
The  responsibility  remained  \riut  the  parents. 
Tills  was  in  aitordam-n  with  the  OT  and  especially 
the  Pentateuch,  which  give*  no  coramands  for  for- 
mal religious  instruction  (schools,  tutors,  etc.)  as  in 
later  Judaism.  But  it  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
Law  and  OT  generally  that  cdildreo 
■-  -  'it  (cf.  On  IS"-  (J),  P 
The  Wisdom  books 
mly  (Pr  1' 2' 3' 4' 7' H)>  13 

3. 'P30»etc.,al9oTo4andH,WH«m).  Wenotice 
in  Ex  12*"-  13*  the  direction  that  the  people  were 
to  join  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  Passover  with  the 
feast  Itself.  In  Ex  li'*-"  the  presentation  of  the 
firstborn  'ia  mode  another  opportunity  for  such 
instruction.  It  is  the  fathers  who  have  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  young  Israel  in  their  hands, 
for  other  rites,  ceremonies,  festivals  would  natur- 
ally be  explained  to  the  children  in  like  manner. 
Not  by  catechisms,  reading  lessons,  tasks  learned, 
or  dry  instruction  in  a  school,  but  by  sharing  in 
the  ntual  warship,  with  interest  aroused  for  the 
coming  explanations  otTered,  which  were  based  on 
the  history,  were  the  cJiildren  taught. 

Many  occasions  presented  themselves  for  such 
teaching  as  arises  from  the  child's  own  Inquiries 
and  interest.  There  were  the  BUggestive  little 
Tolls  uf  parchment  hung  up  in  the  dooru'ay  (the 
tnriH^th)  and  the  pliylocterios  {tSphillin)  worn  on 
the  forehead  and  wnst  (Ut  8"  Il^and  Ex  IS"-", 
Dt  6»  11'"-  *).  See  art.  Piiylactkrii.3.  Another 
opportunity  tor  religious  instruction  without  set 
lessons  was  given  b.y  the  wearing  of  the  fringes 
<rffl«),  Nu  lo"".  See  art,  BoBDEK.  The  feasts 
tiwerved  at  home  and  in  the  synagogue,  and  the 
jiil^tuaagea  to  Jerusalem  aJso  afTorded  opportuni- 


ties for  oral  and  interesting  instruction  on  the  part 
of  t)ie  jiorents.  Though  Judaism  is  n  ritualistic 
and  ceremonial  religion,  teaching  through  the  eye 
in  a  way  well  adapted  to  the  ca|)aGitiea  of  children, 
the  ritual  and  ceremonies  arc  largely  for  the  home. 
'The  master  of  tlie  house,  the  boy's  father,  diii  and 
does  much  more  than  'conduct  family  prayer.' 
Although  the  Passover  was  held  atilenisalum,  the 
greater  part  of  the  service  and  all  the  sacred 
meal  were  celebrated  in  private  houses  and  family 
circles.  The  outward  forms  of  religion  at  least 
met  the  hoy  in  his  home  more  than  they  do  with 
us.  There  were  more  opportunities  for  a  pious 
parent  to  do  the  duty  wluch  we  have  seen  was 
cast  upon  him  by  the  Law  and  by  the  customs  of 

Moreover,    the    Biblical    history   occupied    the 

filace  of  national  history,  of  ballad  poetry,  ol 
olk-lore  tales,  and  of  all  that,  in  ages  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  took  the  place  of  our  '  chil- 
dren's literature.' 

In  many  caaea,  no  doubt,  perhapB  in  mnt,  Haggadi0ti(<  em. 
beUlnhnieoU  wen  made  to  the  (IT  narratlvca,  WHoe  of  which 
hare  perhapa  crept  into  one  or  bathotouriHwnt  Bibllol  re- 
eenliona,  tutolPaleatineand  that  of  the  Dupenlon.  Ru(hui 
n  acaioaly  all«nd  love-tale ;  Judith  and  Jonab,  aUegoricnl  Be. 
tloni ;  EMther,  eapedally  in  Iti  Qreek  form,  a  |tKaU>'  ami^ified 
hiitoiy,  ara  innaM**  ol  book)  which  we  nowliavi-  in  writlen 

Weetern  pbnw)  of  oiiuiy  Jewlih  haniea.  Here,  rather  than  In 
a  purtKWelul  fooliahneaa  of  tbii  ftabbls,  wiu  proliably  the  eource 
of  much  thAt  ia  atraoge  and  bizarre  in  Jewish  litermturc. 

Who  would  list«n  bo  attentively  ta  the  father 
or  old  grandfather  telling  his  evcninc  story  when 
work  woH  done  as  the  young  boys  and  girU  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  family  circle  T  The  story-telling 
taste  of  tlie  East  ia  a  well-known  fact  (witness  the 
Arabian  Nig/Us);  true  history  and  the  truth  of 
God  were  probably  taught  orally  in  a  somewhat 
analogue  manner. 

Religious  instruction  was  aided  in  two  other 
ways.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  historical 
Psalms  {7S.ei.  105.  106.  114)  as  well  as  the  alpha- 
betical ones  (0-10.  25.  34.  37.  111.   112.  119.  145) 


well  adapted  for  use  by  young  people, 

ay  were  not  composoil  expressly  for  the  pur 

of  assisting  those  who  were  to  learn   then 
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And,  lastly,  the  synagogue  services,  with  the 
lections  from  the  Law  (Ac  IS")  and  the  Prophets 
(Lk  4"-»,  Ac  13"),  filled  their  place  in  the  training 
of  a  JewUh  boy.  It  ia  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely that  every  household,  even  eveir  pious 
household,  possessed  rolls  of  all  the  OT  books. 
There  was  not  perhaps  a  delinite  '  Canon '  in  our 
niudem  sense.  More  families  would  possess  the 
'  Law,'  but  expense  would  prevent  even  this  being 
uniiersal,  Tlie  oral  teaching  at  home,  the  reajiin^ 
in  school,  and  the  hearing  in  tlie  synagogue, — all 
had  a  share  in  producing  that  knowl^ge  of  the 
Jewish  Bible  which,  as  we  see  in  the  Gospels,  wat 
possessed  even  by  working  men  like  the  Hshers  of 
Betluaida  (Lk  9^  etc.).  But  the  oral  leochinc, 
however  and  wherever  it  had  been  given,  is  clearly 
referred  to  in  Mt  ff"-"-"'"  ^/^eara  not  read)  IT'" 
(hearsay  of  Mai  4*-'),  Onr  Lord  constantly  re- 
ferred to  OT  incidents  (Mt  6™  8'  12*-  "■ «  etc.)  as 
to  facts  well  known  by,  the  multitndes.  (Do  all 
Mohammedan  families  poHsess  a  Koran !  Yet  they 
know  their  faith).  But  then  He  also  referred  to 
haggddCth  (Mt  M")  and  to  the  OT  A|)ocrvplia  (Lk 
6",  cf.  1  Mac  2"-^')  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
contrasted  phrase,  'Have  ye  never  rcain'  (Sit 
21H-*'  ai"  etc.),  was  sail!  to  the  religious  lenders, 
who  wotild  have  more  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties than  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who  were 
supposed  to  study  the  leritUn  Kevelation, 


up  to  the  ape  of  ]2  or  13  a  Jewisli  boy  was 
called  kai/m  ('little ')  or  Unok  (cf.  both  words  used 
o{  BcbtKit  chUdren  in  poaaagea  quoted  by  Suhilrer, 
II.  li.49ff.). 

Tbs  wcond  iroid  it  a  lorm  at  p;V  ynnli,  luckllng  (p;;  to 
rack),  which  however  Ix  iiapd  ot  schooiboyB  in  the  TuliDud ;  and 
tlilB  memire  hot  clesrly  been  reached  by  b  l»ngmige-eh»nge 
■imllu'  Co  tlut  b;r  whuJi  infant  hu  come  In  Cngllili  law  to 
meaD,  [n  spile  of  its  etymology,  a  pcnon  who  may  1»  tnealy 

At  the  ftgo  mentioned  above,  tlie  Jaivish  boy 
became  boond  to  fulfil  the  Law.  He  was  tberofuie 
called  a '  Bon  of  theljiw'  {bar-mipiah],  or  a  'son  of 
the  Precept,'  and  the  ceremony  in  which  he  was 
recognized  as  such  by  the  commnnity  waa  natur- 
ally regarded  aa  important  and  intereBting.* 

Opiniona  differ  aa  to  hoiv  mncli  of  the  Law  and 
the  I*reeepts  a  boy  ivas  bound  to  observe  before 


...a  recorded  for  us,  rather  than  the  popular  

And  probably  also  the  exact  period  when  the 
fullest  oblii^ationa  fell  on  the  boy  was  not  fixed  at 
first,  but  wwa  settled  individually  (as  Sthilrer 
suggests)  by  the  appearance  of  Bi[;ita  of  a]iproQeh- 
ing  manhood.  We  must  remember  that  Orientals 
attain  physical  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than 


edo. 
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intamlot  wimB  yenra  lietoreS*.  it  which  time  Samuel  Vru  old 
BUOUgfa  to  open  the  doon  ot  the  house  ol  tbe  Lord.  3".  The 
age  IialM  tUtol  by  Joi.  Aiit.  v.  x.  «).  Salomon  woalabturdlv 
eBODRh)  nld  to  hkvn  tieeulj  yean  old  vben  ba  favehialudi'- 
OMol  (1  K  BIB-").  TUB  only  ineunce  which  waa  not  entireVy 
loandedoneoaJectDreor  tradition  1*  that  of  Joslah'o  age  when 


oiled'  'the  SobhiUl  Dl  PhyUcteita'  (I^iAfUIn}  becsnia  the  boy 
U  Ulan  inveoted  with  thein,  and  weua  tbitnt  Is  prayer,  and  \i 
bound  to  obaerve  the  leuta  *nd  futi.  In  olden  daj-a  the 
obllaatlon  to  attend  the  faoiti  at  JenuoleiD  paliiapi  twcoine 
Mndlnganerthiiicereniony.  Women  and  children  wen  exempt 
by  the  Law  (■  all  Tb,v  moles,'  Dt  W-*i.  But  SchiinT  (ii.  U.  tl) 
qiioCea  udeclgion  o(  the  lolioolof  fflummal  aa  to  tbe  maoidnD 
o(  'child'  {*d(nn):  'Ereiy  —  "■• '  "-■  •"•  —  ■■'- 


the  achool  of  Hiltel  esld : '  Ei 


j°b7  ™W  I 


hkib 


not  yet  ga^ 


r  daidea  any  prarloui  vlalti 

ot  Cbrtit  to  the  tenipla,  dthsr  annually  or  threa  time*  a  rear. 
The  fact  that  Hu  life  had  been  Id  dan^ar  In  Judn pit  SiiiU  B) 
might  lead  Jovph  and  Uary  to  obaerra  the  rule  Itaa  atrictly 
than  they  otharwiae  wooU  hava  done.  Pnti^ia  bojn  who  lived 
at  or  Dear  Jenualam  did  more  than  th*  imniodklt.  If  Joaeph 
wene  up  alone  anniuJIy  he  probably  did  aa  mndi  as  moat  ot  hii 
GoiilBon  naighboura.  Tha  Jewa  ot  UieDinianrion  certainly  only 
went  up  ornually  (usually  at  Pantwoat),  ifttaay  want  more  than 
once  or  twice  In  a  lifrtlms.  Bt.  Paul  had  ooutAcd  moziy  yemrt 
(Ac  HIT),  although  a  atrlcCohasrver  hJnisell  ot  the  Law. 

In  modern  time*  the  Jawlah  boy  reada  (or  rather  n'ngi)  tbe 
laaaon,  and  girea  tha  blessbiK  tor  the  Rnt  Uma  at  the  bar- 
mtndA  otremonv  in  tha  nraaance  ol  hia  relatlvaa  ood  tha  coii- 

.  . —  _  time  of  Joy  and  honour,  and 

iione*  Che  holy  worda.  the  pnren  at  hia  pioua  friendi 

altered.    Was  thia  mdlng  by  the  boy  a  cuatom  in  the  1st 
!ilBl«d  at  all,  It  probably  was  a  part 


century T 

of  it,  and  Lk 


MsMai 


loipib*  that  tlie  Gorpei 

too  the.    . 
h  pemW  aiii 


well  have  been  i 


a*  house  foiiow  the  i 


To  those  boys  who  live 
periodical  vbdta  muet  hu 
ibsit  reli^oua  purpose,  a 


leen  ol  sraat  Importouce,  apart  from 
if  ihelriiomeBwert  in  quiet  vlllagea. 


■  The  expreealon  iar-minSK  has  been  found  in  the  Talmud, 
ut  doea  not  aeem  to  havelicconie  uaed  generally  for  an  adult 
II  the  Middle  Aga  (cL  Sohiiier,  ii.  iL  SI,  11  note  38,  and  hIi 
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They  would  olao  ace  tha  luxury  of  the  rich,  tbe  noisy  lur^in- 
ing  ot  traders,  andsignsol  that  iuipenoi  power  which,  however 
It  was  hated,  was  the  gieat/iul  of  the  time. 

V.  WOBK.— Every  well  brought-np  Jowiali  boy 
was  taught  an  occupation.  This  mav  have  arisen 
from  the  many  wamingx  a^ainBt  idleness  in  the 
Wisdom  booksof  the  OT  (Pr6'-"  10^"  ]2«). 
'  Abundance  of  idleneaa  '  (RV  '  pros])eroua  oaso ')  t« 
noted  in  Eik  16*  aa  a  cause  and  concomitant  of 
Hin,  and  the  Itabbis  anpoEir  to  have  realized  the 
truth  about  the  usefulness  of  manual  labour  to 
much  the  aarao  extent  as  did  the  founders  and 
loaders  of  Western  monnsticism.  Babban  Gam- 
aliel IIL,  BOD  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nosi,  said:  'For 
exertion  in  both  (the  study  of  the  Law  and  labour) 
keeps  from  sin.  The  study  of  the  Law  without 
employineut  in  bnsinessmuat  at  liuiit  be  interrupted, 
and  brings  tranxgreaaion  after  it'  {Aboth  ii.  2; 
Schtirer,  ii.  i.  'iVi,  §  25).  Another  said :  '  He  who 
teacbea  not  his  aon  a  trade  teaches  him  to  bv  a 
thief.' 

St.  Paul's  father  waa  wealthy  enough  to  civo 
him  a  good  Greek  education  at  Tarsus  {probably) 
and  a  Itahbiniea]  one  at  Jemaaleni,  His  wealth 
ia  also  implied  in  Ph  3'-',  if  that  passage  refers, 
as  gome  commentators  think,  to  SC  Paul's  being 
diBinlierited  for  Ilia  Ciiriatianity.  His  privatS 
means  somehow  disappeareil,  so  that  he  nod  to 
depend  either  on  the  contributions  of  others  or  on 
his  labour.  But  he  had  a  trade  to  fall  back  upon 
(Ac  18',  ITh  2«.  2Th  3«).  And  the  warnings 
about  idleness  in  the  NT  were  addressed  by  hiiu 
to  Gentile  Churchea,  rather  than  by  him  or  other 
Apostles  to  Jewish  converts  (Eph  i™,  2  Th  3">-"). 
Our  Lord  was  nob  only  the  cariienter'H  aon,  but  the 
carpenter  (Mk  6*) ;  and  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
pjouglia  and  yokea  having  been  mode  by  Him 
(rryn/w,  88).  Bii6  Hia  earthly  condition  waa  not 
we^thy  ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  ca'^e  with 
Aquila  (Ac  18'),  aa  it  probably  was  with  the  fisher- 
Apoatles  '  -■■'"--  '■--  ' — "- 
Work. 

LnnuuTTTiLK.  —  J.  Grough,  The  Early  Life  nf  Our  Lord^ 
London,  Mnrray,  I3tt7(am],  well.arranged  aibd  naetui  comr^la- 
tlon,  but  needing  careful  Mating,  aa  autboritlea  divided  by 
many  cenCuiles  are  uaed  lo  the  lame  poiagtaph  without  a  ward 
of  iwillon) :  F.  DelitsBh,  Jrtlan  ^f^<>>  AWrstA :  Schiirer, 
QJV*  [Ew.  tr.  BJPl  wnftn:  Ua^tloot,  Uar.  bA.  tt  Tal- 
mruf. ;  Scbwab,  Le  ToMud  as  JAtisalem ;  Joseph  Blmon- 
'  "       sf&.DtcsluaiwlitUi'iita:  the 'Uvea  of  Christ' 

"*-■—  "^ -ilm,Oell(le,etc(lheremarlion 

I  of  these  also);  the  relevant 
ies  and  Enoycioptedioa :  Keil, 
«  111:  the  Uib,  ArdUlcL  of 
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BOYHOOD  OP  JBBOa.— 1.  The  Biblical  data.-^ 

The  preceding  article  expresses  the  present  writer's 
ideas  as  to  religions  trainini^,  education,  and 
recreation  in  the  time  of  Chnst.  The  Gospels 
tell  us  nothing  except  by  inference.  The  complete 
absence  ot  haggad6lh,  i.e,  suclj  religious  fiction  as 
we  find  in  the  Talmud,  from  our  Lord's  teocliing, 
implica  either  want  of  training  in  it,  or  positive 
rejection  of  it.  But  Christ  acquired  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  of  some 
books  outside  llie  Palestinian  canon,  that  tho 
teachers  in  the  temple  'were  astonished  at  his 
understanding  and  answers'  (Lk  2").  We  do  not 
doubt  that  Scribism  andRabbinism  had  begun,  and 
had  a  considerable  following.  But  we  doubt  if  it 
had  made  audi  progress  that  a  good  Israelite  in  the 
provinces,  living  in  private  life,  was  bound  to  live 
and  to  order  his  household  accordiog  to  the  rules 
laid  down  and  enforced  by  tlie  leaders  of  the  nation 
in  the  next  and  following  centuries  after  the  great 
upheaval  of  the  Jewish  war  with  Itomc,     Then,  by 
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political  necessity,  the  *  traditions '  of  a  sect  became 
the  life  of  a  nation.  Perhaps,  also,  Christianity 
took  out  of  Judaism  those  pious  souls  who  were 

*  zealous  of  the  law,'  but  not  necessarily  so  of  the 

*  traditions,'  and  there  were  left  only  those  leaders 
and  followers  whose  sayincs  supply  us  with  the 
picture  of  2nd  century  Judaism  (cf.  Schurer, 
njP  n.  i.  §  25,  'Scribism*— especially  pp.  365- 
379).  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  in  favour  of  a 
contrary  view,  that  Peter  at  least  was  ^ided  by 
some  rules  which  went  beyond  those  oi  the  OT, 
and  which  came  from  the  scribes,  Pharisees,  and 
Rabbis  (Ac  10* ;  Gal  2^* — eating  with  non- Jews). 
But  if  any  pious  persons  and  households  were  as 
yet  free  from  the  Rabbinical '  yoke  of  bondage ' 
(Gal  5^),  surely  that  freedom  was  to  be  found  in  the 
household  of  Nazareth.  A  protest  is  needed,  be- 
cause some  writers  illustrate  (?)  Christ's  early  life 
entirely  by  Rabbinical  rules.  The  many  illustra- 
tions from  Jewish  books  which  are  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  all  Jewish  boys  learnt  a  trade  are 
hardly  needed  to  prove  that  Christ  did  so.  Apart 
from  Mk  6*  (the  only  passage  in  which  He  is  called 
6  riKTiav,  and  not  merely  6  rod  t^ktopos  i46s),  common 
sense  would  teach  us  that  He  who  deigned  to  live 
in  a  carpenter's  household,  under  real  human  con- 
ditions, in  His  youth,  would  help  Joseph,  and 
learn  the  art  he  practised.  This  is  implied  in  His 
subjection  to  Joseph  (Lk  2").  Perhaps  the  parable 
of  tlie  Mote  (chip  or  splinter)  and  Beam  (Mt  7*"*) 
derives  its  outward  form  from  the  work  of  His 
youth  (cf.  Justin  Martyr,  c,  Tryphon,  88). 

During  the  stay  at  Nazareth,  where  Joseph  and 
Mary  settled  after  their  return  from  Egypt  (Mt  2^), 
the  Babe  {rb  Ppi<pot,  Lk  2*")  passed  into  the  stage  of 
young  boyhood.  He  grew  in  bodily  height  (i^^^^ye, 
Lk  2^)  and  in  bodily  strength  (iKpaToioOro,  Lk  2»). 
The  omission  of  TyeCfian  in  this  verse  by  KBDL 
Vul^.  and  most  crit.  edd.  takes  away  any  ground 
for  discussing  its  meaning.  The  next  woros  xXripoO- 
fi€Pov  ffwfflas  (or  ffwpl^)  imply  a  gradual,  progressive 
filling.*  What  does  'wisdom'  mean?  Just  as 
any  manifestation  of  '  supernatural '  power  was  out 
of  place  in  this  stage  of  our  Lord's  life,  so  would 
have  been  any  such  manifestation  of  knowledge, 
of  adult  acquirements,  of  power  to  instruct  others, 
or  of  any  otner  form  of  *  wisdom '  which  was  clearly 
unsuitaole  to  His  age.  He  was  the  perfect  child, 
with  the  perfection  suited  for  each  successive  stage 
of  childhood.  And  others  recognized  and  valued 
this,  no  doubt  (cf.  '  in  favour  .  .  .  with  men,'  Lk 
2**).  But  nothing  occurred  in  His  childhood  (or 
later,  up  to  the  time  of  His  be^ning  Uis  ministry) 
to  prevent  His  neighbours  bemg  astonished  when 
His  work  began,  and  wondering  at  His  words  and 
works,  which  clearly  were  new  to  them  and  unex- 
pected by  them  (Mk  1"  2ia6^  etc.). 

Had  it  been  found  that  He  knew  all  human 
knowledge  {e.g,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic)  with- 
out any  instruction,  there  would  have  been  a 
contradiction  to  the  above  facts.  The  (ro^^a  then 
was  (as  we  should  expect  in  this  Hebraistic  pas- 
sage) the  opposite  to  '  folly '  in  the  OT  sense.  As 
each  fresh  experience  of  life,  each  external  diiti- 
culty  (perhaps  temptation)  from  His  environment 
came  on,  pari  passu,  with  His  growth,  there  was 
heavenly  wisdom  to  meet  it.  Tact,  gentleness, 
veracity,  the  *  soft  answer,'  were  the  sort  of  things 
which  distinguished  Him  from  other  lads,  and  not 
miraculous  knowledge,  or  miraculous  power  such 
as  is  described  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

*  And  the  arace  of  God  was  upon  nim.*  God's 
favour  was  clearly  upon  Him,  as  tiad  been  foretold 
in  Is  11^  >.  Men  noticed  (Jn  l^^)  that  He  was  full 
of  grace  and  truth.    But  we  must  remember  that 

*  The  reading  is  doubtful.    Treg.  and  WH  prefer  f-^^V,  and 
lAchnumn  gave  it  in  his  margin,  supported  by  McBL  pi ;  and 
UiiB,  aa  the  more  unusual  oonatruction,  may  be  right. 
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it  was  a  gift  to  His  human  nature,  and  therefore 
words  are  used  which  are  used  of  His  brethren 
{e,g.  Ac  6*  Zr^^a^ot  5i  xX'^prjs  x^P*^^^^)*  At  the  end 
of  the  next  section  St.  Luke  (2")  tells  how  He 
progressed  in  favour  ix^pts)  also  with  men. 

*And  his  parents  uretU  every  year  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover '  (Lk  2**).  From  our 
Lord's  own  presence  at  other  feasts,  both  of  Divine 
and  human  appointment,  and  from  the  large 
crowds  at  them,  we  are  led  to  reject  the  idea  tliat 
pious  Jews  at  tliis  time  went  to  Jerusalem  only  for 
the  Passover.  No  doubt  the  greatest  attendance 
was  at  that  feast,  and  those  who  could  attend  only 
one  probably  chose  it.  Jews  resident  outside  the 
Holy  Land  seem,  probably  on  account  of  the  more 
favourable  season  for  travelling,  to  have  pre- 
ferred Pentecost  (Ac  2»-"  IS^i  20i«  21*'  24'8,  1  Co 
16^).  We  think  it  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
emphatic  words  of  the  sentence  are  o2  yoveti, 
Joseph  niay  have  gone  at  other  seasons ;  at  this 
season  Mary  usually  (^opei/oyro,  imperfect  of 
*  habit  *)  accompanied  him.  Women  were  not 
hound  to  attend  any  feast  (Dt  16^'  *  all  thy  males '). 
Jn  7»'8-w  show  that  the  'brethren  of  the  Lord* 
attended  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  may  be 
an  indication  of  what  Joseph's  custom  was.  But 
if  women  went  to  any  one  feast,  it  would  be,  if 
possible,  to  the  Passover,  partly  because  it  was  the 
most  esteemed,  partly  because  the  Supper  (both 
sacrificial  and  social)  was  an  essential  element  in 
it,  and  partly  because  of  the  examples  of  Peninnah 
and  Hannah  (1  Sl'-^"). 

In  Lk  2"  we  are  told  of  Christ  ^ing  with  them, 
being  twelve  years  old.  Does  this  imply  that  He 
had  never  been  with  them  before ?  We  doubt  it. 
The  mention  of  His  age  may  be  made  only  in  order 
to  mark  at  what  period  of  His  life  the  incident 
which  follows  occurred.  The  commentators,  etc., 
lay  great  stress  on  His  having  become  a  *■  son  of 
the  Law'  or  a  'son  of  the  Precept,'  and  represent 
this  Passover  visit  to  Jerusalem  as  a  sort  01  '  First 
Communion'  after  a  sort  of  'Confirmation.'  The 
whole  of  the  legislation  about  the  bar-m^vah 
dates  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity 
in  A.D.  70  (cf.  Schurer,  HJP  II.  ii.  51  f.).  There 
may  have  been  earlier  traces  of  it  in  Pharisaic 
Juaiean  circles.  Besides,  when  a  definite  age  for 
'full  membership'  of  the  Jewish  community  was 
fixed,  it  was  at  thirteen,  and  not  at  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  current  views  would  never  have  been 
brought  fon^ard,  but  for  the  assumption  by  the 
elder  Lightfoot  and  others  that  in  this  Talmudic 
rule  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  mention  of  our 
Lord's  age. 

Moreover,  are  there  any  Biblical  grounds  for 
supposing  that  a  child  of  five,  or  ten,  or  any  other 
age,  might  not  be  present  at  the  Passover,  and  eat 
oF  the  Paschal  lamb?  Ex  12'--'  rather  implies  the 
contrary,  for  if  all  children  under  thirteen  were 
excluded,  few  households  would  be  large  enough 
to  consume  a  yearling  lamb.  If  the  custom  of  the 
present  Samaritans  is  any  guide,  it  is  stated  that 
even  little  ^rls  eat  of  the  lamb  (cf.  J.  £.  H. 
Thomson  in  Pii'i?'^'^  1902,  p.  91). 

But  if  it  was  our  Lord  s  first  Passover  (which 
St.  Luke  does  not  say),  we  can  find  another  reason 
than  the  age  He  had  reached  for  the  previous 
omission.  Herod  the  Great  had  tried  to  kill  the 
Child,  Archelaus  was  considered  by  Joseph  to  be 
as  dancerous,  and  therefore  Jesus  was  kept 
out  of  his  dominions.  Now  Archelaus  was  m 
exile;  in  759  A.U.C.  a  Roman  governor  had  been 
appointed  over  Judsea,  and  Koman  law  and  justice, 
however  defective  at  times,  at  least  ensured  safety 
for  the  Boy  who  had  been  sought  for  ten  or  eleven 
years  before  as  an  Infant.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  the  later  Jewish  rule  prevailed  in  Christ's  day, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  proved,  either 
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from  St.  Lakers  words,  or  from  any  contemporary 
or  earlier  source. 

What  did  our  Lord  do  at  Jerusalem?  The 
Biblical  accounts  of  the  Passover  ritual  are  mainlj 
confined  to  the  first  or  Egyptian  Passover.  This 
differed  naturally  from  later  ones  in  some  respects, 
and  in  others  a  difference  had  been  made  by  litur- 
gical regulations.  For  instance,  the  eating  of  the 
lamb  in  a  recumbent  instead  of  a  standing  posture 
was  a  change  (Ex  12",  1  S  1»  *rose  up,*  Lk22i*-»» 
etc. ).  So  were  tlie  psalms,  the  prayers,  the  bless- 
ings, the  four  cups  of  wine,  and  otner  well-known 
customs.  One  of  the  best  popular  accounts  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  is  in  Bickell's  Messe  und  Pascha, 
of  which  an  English  version  by  Dr.  Skene  has 
appeared.  He  rigntlv  states  that  our  oldest  source 
is  as  late  as  the  ena  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  with 
large  additions  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  centuries 
(p.  112  f.  Eng.  tr.).  Bickell  also  points  out  that 
'  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  an  actual  oiferins.  It  was 
slain  in  the  Temple,  its  blood  was  sprinlued  by  the 
priest  on  the  altar,  its  flesh  was  consumed  as  a 
sacrificial  meal.  Therefore,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Temple  service  .  .  .  came 
to  an  end,  it  could  no  longer  be  eaten. 

*  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Chagiga,  the  meat 
of  a  slain  thank-offering,  which  was  wont  to  be 
previously  brought  with  the  Passover  Supper.* 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  ritual  was  prob- 
ably not  written  down  while  it  was  a  *  living  nte.'  * 
The  earliest  written  sources  are  based  on  an  oral 
tradition  of  what  had  been  done  a  century  before. 

We  may  reverently  conjecture  our  Lord's  medi- 
tations as  He  saw  the  lamb  sacrificed,  and  sat  down 
to  the  Feast.  The  death  of  the  lamb  was  a  figure 
of  His  own  death.  The  feast  shadowed  forth  His 
feeding  His  people.  Did  He  as  yet  know  of  His 
destiny?  Perhaps  it  was  beginning  to  unfold 
itself  to  His  human  consciousness  (1)  by  His  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  His  nation's  religion,  history, 
and  sacred  b^ks ;  (2)  by  His  mothers  telling  Him 
some  of  the  incidents  of  His  birth  and  inrancy ; 
(3)  by  the  inner  unveiling  of  His  Divine  nature 
to  His  Imnian  nature.  We  can  only  conjecture. 
But  His  answer  to  Joseph  and  Mary  (Lk  2^)  implies 
some  self-knowledge,  and  perhaps  a  step  in  the 
acquirement  of  tnat  self  •  knowledge  and  con- 
sciuusness. 

On  another  point  we  are  on  surer  ground.  At 
the  Paschal  feast  it  was  customary  for  the  youngest 
present  to  ask,  *  Why  is  this  night  different  from 
all  other  nights?'  adding  a  mention  of  some  of  the 
ritual  acts.  'What  mean  ye  by  this  service?* 
(Ex  12»  13'-  8,  Dt  6«>).  And  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold or  company  replied  by  a  recapitulation  of  the 
history  of  tiie  Exodus,  w-hich  in  later  times  was 
called  the  Eastern  Haggddd.  No  doubt  our  Lord 
followed  this  custom,  and  no  doubt  also  Joseph 
gave  the  explanation,  either  in  the  traditional 
words  a.s  handed  down  to  the  modem  Jews,  or  in 
a  freer,  perhaps  a  fuller  manner  (cf.  Ex  12'''  13^ 
Dt  62i-«' 26»-» ;  cf.  Bickell,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  118-120). 
Other  details  of  the  Passover  ritual  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  such  as  the  sop,  the  cups  of  wine,  and 
the  singing  of  the  Great  (or  third  or  final)  Hallel, 
are  vouched  for  by  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper 
given  by  the  Evangelists  and  by  St.  Paul.f  See 
art.  Passover. 

*  Couipore  the  usual  view  of  the  e&rliest  liturgies.  We  will 
not  therefore  dwell  on  the  Jewish  accounts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
amplifications  of  the  Scriptural  order,  and  still  less  on  modem 
Jewish  use.  But  the  present  Samaritan  Customs  (mode  of 
dreB8in{;r  the  lamb,  the  spit  in  form  of  a  cross,  tlie  mode  of 
roastinif,  etc.)  are  very  probably  similar  to  the  Jewish  rites 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Cf.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson  in 
PEFSU  1902,  Jan.  pp.  82-92,  and  Expo».  Times,  xi.  [1900J  876 
(very  interesting),  and  other  accounts  by  Dean  Stanley,  Mills, 
Petemiann,  Varton,  in  Baedeker's  Palestine  and  Syria,  etc. 

t  Many  writers  who  mention  the  Great  Hallel  ignore  the 
various  accounts  as  to  the  Psalms  wUch  oompoera  it;  cf. 


*  When  they  had  fulfilled  the  days*  {TfXetuxrdyrup 
rdf  ij/i4pas).    Our  first  impression  is  undoubtedly 
that  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  Feast  (Ex  23"  etc. ) 
are  meant.     We  should  expect  pious  Jews,  like 
Joseph  and  Mary,  to  remain  the  whole  time,  not 
because  it  was  a  precept,  but  out  of  devotion. 
'  It  was  more  laudaole  to  remain  the  whole  seven 
days,  especially  on  account  of  the  last  day,  wliich 
was  a  Feast  Day '  (Lightfoot ;  cf.  Ex  12").    Eders- 
heim  (Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah^  i  247) 
argues  that  Joseph  and  Marv  set  out  for  home 
before  the  close  ot  the  Feast,  oecause  the  Talmud 
says  that  *  during  Feasts  *  (not  after  them)  *  the 
members  of  the  Temple  Sanhedrm  came  out  on 
to  the  terrace  and  taught  the  people,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  of  sitting  as  a  court  of  appeal,' 
and  he  thinks  that  Christ  was  there.    In  dealing 
with  this  suggestion  we  have  to  notice  the  expres- 
sion r€\€i(aai.pT(av  rAt  iifiepai  instead  of  the  u>s  (dre) 
iTrkfyrSriaay  al  ijfi^pai  of  Lk  1»  2«  2»- «,  and  iTrXfiffOrj 
6  Xpbvoi  of  Lk  1".     The  two  words  are  sometimes 
synonymous  in  effect,  but  the  distinction  between 
tnem  nas  been  defined  as  follows :  '  reXeioDr  is  to 
complete  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  but 
the  thing  or  work  is  reXeiov ;  it  implies  an  end  or 
object  (reXof)  to  be  looked  forwaxd  to  and  fully 
attained.      xXripow  looks  at   the  quantity  to   uq 
done,  not  at  the  end  to  be  reached,  and  so  is  to 
fill  a  thing  full,  so  that  it  lacks  nothing.'    St. 
Luke's  words  are  therefore  perAop^  compatiUe  with 
Joseph  and  Mary  having  left  on  the  third  day,  the 
so-c€uled  half  holiday  f  wnen  it  was  lawful  to  return 
home,  but  we  prefer  (in  spite  of  Edersheim's  Tal- 
mudicai  argument)  to  thmk  that  they  *  stayed  to 
the  end '  of  the  Feast.    It  might  be  said,  however, 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  earlier  return,  that 
our  Lord's  staying   behind  was  a  tacit  rebuke, 
especially  if  ^y  toU  toG  xarpSs  fMv  (Lk  2^)  be  taken 
in  a  locai  sense.    St.  Luke's  use  of  the  simple  fUveiy 
in  the  Gospel  and  Acts  should  be  noted  :  the  com- 
pound occurs  only  here  and  in  Ac  17"  in  his  writ- 
mgs:  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  also  used  in 
contrast  to  Paul's  departure.    St.  Luke,  however, 
does  not  say  that  Jesus  remained  for  any  such 
reason,  nor  that  Joseph  and  Maiy  lost  sight  of 
Him  through  any  failure  of  duty.    Popular  oooks 
add  much  to  the  narrative. 

All  the  pilgrims  used  to  go  to  the  Temple  on  the 
day  of  their  departure,  by  a  rule  possioly  based 
on  1  S  1".  There  would  be  a  ^eat  crowd,  and  the 
temporary  separation  of  a  family  in  the  colonnades 
and  on  the  steps  would  be  (as  in  great  public 
gatherings  now)  a  natural  occurrence,  causing 
uttle  alarm.  Possibly  Joseph  and  Mary  joined 
their  fellow-travellers  from  Galilee,  in  the  belief 
that  the  Child,  who  would  know  the  time  and 
point  of  departure,  was  among  the  younger  pil- 
grims. The  little  fear  they  felt  on  the  first  day 
(Lk  2^)  rather  supports  the  view  mentioned  above, 
that  it  was  not  Jesus'  first  Passover. 

Our  Lord's  *  parents'  {yoveTsf  Lk  2** — *  Joseph  and 
his  mother'  is  a  correction  in  the  interests  of 
orthodox  dogma),  being  ignorant  of  His  having 
stayed  behind,  went  therefore  a  day's  journey 
towards  home.  As  we  do  not  know  the  route 
they  travelled  by,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
they  went  as  far  as  Beeroth  (Farrar,  Life  of 
Christ,  and  others).  Jeiicho  is  quite  as  prooable 
a  resting-place. 

The  search  among  the  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
ances being  in  vain,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  found  Him  'after  three  days'  (probably  from 

Bickell,  pp.  126,  127.  They  are  not  Justified  in  saying  which 
Psalm  or  Psalms  our  Lord  used.  Ps.  1S6  has  the  general  sup- 
port. The  Babylonian  Oemara  mentions  Ps  23.  The  114th 
Psalm,  which  Christian  tradition  (cf.  the  name  of  its  tune, 
*Peregrinus')  connects  with  the  Passover,  cannot  have  been 
the  one  mentioned  (Mt  26*^),  as  its  use  occurred  bf/ore  the  actual 
supper  (Bickell,  p.  120).    See  art.  Halleu 
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the  time  of  separation).  We  need  not  inquire 
whether  this  expression  means  ' on  the  third  day ' 
[fjierd,  iifUfMS  rpcU,  cf.  Mk  8'*  fJLtriL  rpcis  ijfUpai),*  The 
search  on  the  road  back  to  and  in  Jerusalem  vras  a 
thorough  one  (dya^oOrref ).  There  must  have  been 
many  persons  who  could  be  inquired  of  with  safety, 
persons  in  sympathy  with  the  pious  hopes  of  Simeon 
and  Anna  (Lk  2^"),  though  these  had  probably 
passed  away.  It  is  St.  Luke  who  tells  us  (2*^)  that 
there  was  a  ^onp  of  pious  persons,  who  looked  for 
the  redemption  of  Jerusalem.^  As  this  refers  to 
a  period  only  twelve  years  previous,  Joseph  and 
Mtury  could  easily  find  some  of  these  residents  of 
Jerusalem,  even  if  the  connexion  had  not  been 
kept  up  in  the  yearly  Passover  visits  (Lk  2").  We 
tlunk  that  the  reason  for  Joseph  and  Mary  spend- 
ing at  least  a  day  in  Jerusalem  before  going  up  to 
the  Temple,  was  that  they  and  our  Lord  were  well 
known  to  this  group  of  persons,  and  that  they 
thought  of  Him  as  possibly  among  friends  at  Jeru- 
salem, just  as  they  had  thought  it  possible  on  the 
first  day  of  the  separation  that  He  was  among 
the  pilgrims. 

Christ  in  the  Temple.— *  And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  three  days  they  found  him  in  the  temple, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors  (RVm  *or 
teachers'),  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them 
questions'  (Lk  2^).  By  being  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Rabbis,  Christ  was  obeying  the 
counsel  of  Ben  Sira  (Sir  6^*),  which  was  possibly 
a  commonplace  piece  of  instruction  in  pious  Israelite 
families. 

*  stand  thou  in  the  multitude  of  the  elders ; 
And  whoflo  is  wise,  cleave  thou  unto  him, 
Be  willing  to  listen  to  every  godly  discourse ; 
And  let  not  the  proverbs  of  miderstanding  escape  thee. 
If  thou  seest  a  man  of  understanding,  get  thee  betimes  unto 

him. 
And  let  thy  foot  wear  out  the  steps  of  his  doors.' 

A  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  meaning 
of  '  in  the  midst '  {iy  fj^fftfi).  It  is  usually  thought 
that  Christ  sat,  as  scholars  did,  on  the  floor,  with 
the  Rabbis  on  a  raised  bench  or  divan,  arranged 
perhaps  in  a  semicircle.  4p  rf  /Jt^ffip  occurs  in  Ac 
4^,  where  it  cannot  mean  more  tlian  '  present  in  a 
central  position  where  others  could  see  and  hear,' 
yet  apart  from  the  members  of  the  court.  Kuinoel 
watered  down  the  expression  here  to  '  in  the  same 
room  with  the  teachers.'  It  has,  however,  been 
suggested  that  the  Rabbis,  being  struck  by  the 
searching  power  of  the  questions  put  by  Cnrist, 
and  the  depth  of  knowledge  of  the  Law  wnich  they 
displayed,  invited  Him  to  take  a  seat  among  them- 
selves, as  a  mark  of  admiration,  as  well  as  for 
more  convenience  in  the  conversation.  If  this 
was  so,  their  action  would  be  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  a  British  court  of  justice  where  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  or  even  witness,  is  sometimes 
complimented  by  an  invitation  to  *  take  a  seat  on 
the  Bench.'  It  is  said  that  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  did  sometimes,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
admit  an  inquirer  to  the  same  seat  as  themselves. 
It  would  be  a  probable  thing  to  do,  where  the 
youth  of  the  person  made  him,  as  in  this  case, 
liable  to  partial  concealment  among  older  and 
taller  bystanders. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Christ 
disputed  with  the  Rabbis.  It  is  clear  that  He  in 
nowise  offended  their  prejudices  on  this  occasion. 
AH  that  He  said,  although  remarkable  for  His  age, 

*  The  mystical  school  of  interpreters  have  pointed  out  several 
parallels  to  this  period :  (a)  Bengel  says :  '  For  the  same  number 
of  days,  when  He  lay  in  the  grave,  He  was  considered  as  lott  by 
His<Usdples(Lk24Si).' 

(b)  Another  writer  says  beautifully :  *  Seeing  Manr  dgh  for 
three  dayn  for  her  Divine  Son,  I  see  again  humanity  during  the 
3000  years  of  paganism,  wandering  in  search  of  Ood.' 

t  So  BY  with  MB,  etc.,  but  cf.  AV  and  AVm.  The  Vulgate  has 
the  more  easr  redemptionem  Israel ;  Amiatinus :  Hienualem, 
and  so  Peshitia. 


was  suitable  to  it.  The  mode  of  higher  religious 
teaching  among  the  Jews  seems  t^  have  been 
neither  didactic  nor  catechetical,  but  by  mutual 
interrogation  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar. 
Hence  the  freedom  used  by  the  disciples  and  others 
in  questioning  their  Teacher.  Christ  answered 
some  questions  and  put  others,  no  doubt  with  all 
marks  of  respect  to  tnose  who  '  sat  in  Moses'  seat ' 
(Mt23'). 

What  led  to  Christ's  desire  to  interview  the 
Rabbis  at  all,  and  what  was  the  subject  of  His 
questions?  We  can  understand  His  intense  in- 
terest in  the  recently  celebrated  Feast,  its  history 
and  its  meaning.  Or,  building  on  His  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  on 
the  current  Messianic  hopes.  He  might  desire  to 
learn  from  the  Rabbis  about  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Questions  such  as  those  dis- 
cussed in  Mt  2*-  •,  Mk  9",  Jn  7**  would  be  raised 
and  would  interest  Him.  Lk  20=»-  ^s-m  Mk  lO^ 
give  us  other  authentic  instances  of  the  points  dis- 
cussed by  the  Jewish  teachers  of  that  age.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  suggested  that  on  the  ioumey  up 
to  Jerusalem,  Mary  for  the  first  time  told  Him  the 
story  of  His  birth,  of  the  messages  of  the  angels, 
of  the  Mam,  of  Simeon,  of  Anna,  of  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  and  of  the  dreams  of  Joseph.  It  would  be 
an  overpowering  revelation,  for  which,  however, 
as  an  exception^,  though  true  child,  He  would  be 
ready. 

We  are  in  the  realm  of  pure  conjecture,  but 
certainly  it  might  be  God's  way  of  revealing  to 
the  Divine  Child  a  part  of  the  truth  about  that 
Child's  nature  and  mission.  That  to  Him,  as  to 
the  Church,  to  the  world,  and  to  each  of  us,  the 
truth  should  come  *by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  maimers'  (He  1^)  is  a  conceivable,  and 
perhaps  the  most  probable  theory.  And  such  a 
revelation,  falling  on  an  unusually  gifted  soul 
(Lk  2**),  on  a  soul  infinitely  more  receptive, 
because  of  its  sinlessness  (Wis  7***  ^  etc. ),  than  any 
other  soul  could  be,  would  quicken  into  energy 
His  whole  life.  If  this  were  so,  we  have  an  ade- 
quate exposition  of  our  Lord's  desires,  an  adequate 
explanation  of  His  action. 

*All  that  heard  him  were  am4xzed (AV  astonished) 
at  his  understanding  and  his  answers'  (Lk  2^). 
As,  later  on,  *  never  man  so  spake'  (Jn  7^),  so  now, 
never  child  so  spake.  Yet  as  in  the  later  case 
there  was  nothing  contrary  to  true  manhood,  so 
now  we  ought  not  to  think  of  anything  contrary' 
to  true  boyhood.  It  is  worth  noting  that  while 
AV  has  'astonished'  for  the  feeling  of  the  by- 
standers (2"  i^iaramo)  and  *  amazed  for  that  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  (2^  i^cirXdyiiaav),  liV  simply 
reverses  the  terms.  The  former  word  is  often 
rendered  'beside  himself,'  'beside  themselves,'  but 
it  is  difficult  to  express  in  English  the  difference 
between  the  two  verbs.*  See  artt.  Amazement, 
Astonishment. 

In  spite  of  the  assembly  of  'grave  and  reverend 
signiors,'  Mary's  feelings  were  at  once  vented  in 
audible  address  (etire)  to  her  Son :  '  Child !  why 
hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold,  thy  father 
and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing  ! '  Her  trouble 
overpowered  her  amazement.  No  doubt  they  were 
proud  of  Him  in  their  hearts,  but  Mary  thought  it 
necessary  mildly  to  chide  Him  for  having  caused 
them  so  much  anxiety.  We  say  'chide  as  the 
nearest  expression  of  our  thought,  but  few  parents 
in  the  East  or  anywhere  else  would  speak  of  what 

•  For  i|<rT«»«,  cL  Mt  12M,  Mk  212  30  ^  ©51,  Lk  8M  2422,  Ac 
27. 12  89-  U-  M  921  10«  12l«,  2  Co  6W ;  and  for  »*»Aiir^ii»,  Mt  7» 
13M  1985  22»,  Mk  1«2  fi»  7»7  10*  lll«,  Lk  4»  9*3,  Ac  131-*.  The 
context  sometimes  offers  no  reason  for  the  choice  of  one  word 
rather  than  the  other.  The  latter  one  may  be  the  weaker  of 
the  two ;  in  Mt  192^,  Mk  lO^O  T^  it  needs  on  adverb  to  strengthen 
it.  Etymoloffical  aivuments  cannot  be  pressed  with  regud  to 
the  popular  Greek  of  the  1st  century*. 
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thev  deemed  to  be  a  child's 


irteoQBly 
isiblj 


My  ( 

ixia  with  auch  an  afaeence  of    . .. 

that  it  waa  MAty  who  siioke,  and  this  may 

be  Di^ed  an  a  point  in  favour  of  tlie  orthodux  view 

of  the  '  Virgin   Birth.'     If  Joseph  hod  been  tlie 

natural  fatlier  of  Chriat,  he  would  have  spoken  to 

a  SOD  of  that  age,   at   least   in  aildttion   to  the 

mother.     His  silence  seems  to  us  to  balance  such 

expressions  as  'thy  father  and  I,'  or  'his  parents." 

Mary  joined  Joaeph  nith  lierself  not  onl^  in  he: 

account  of   the  continuous   careful   seeking  {i{Ti- 

ToDiut),  hut  also  in  her  sorrow. t 

We  now  come  to  oar  Lord's  reply,  which  b  a 
veritable  crux  interpretum.  There  is  no  variant  in 
theGreek{T(fiTi^f7T(rrt*M;  oit  fitne  Srt  rt  toIi  tol- 
tarpdi  /uu  Iti  ttmi  lit  ;].  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  the  words  were  a  reminder  (with  a  slight  touch 
ofrebuke)thatJosephwasnot  His  father  (cf,  irar^p 
aoifKi-fii,  2"),  and  that  in  any  case  the  claims  of  His 
Divine  Father  were  paramount.  The  principal  in- 
terpretations of  ^itoIitdC  »oTp4f  funi are ;  (a)  'in  my 
Father's  house ' ;  (6)  'about  my  Father's  business'^; 
(c)  '  among  my  Father's  servants  and  friends ' ;  id] 
combinations  of  (a)  or  (b)  implying  an  intended 
vagueness.  The  Vulg.  is  t»  Am  qwepatrix  mci  mnl ; 
tbe  Pesh.  supports  {a)  'in  my  Father  s  house,'  having 
^j^\  ZLkS;    [But  does  not  beih  support  (c)  as 

mucbT;  cf.  1  S  2*>  etc.,  i.e.  by  Semitic  idiom 
'house'  (as  in  English)  inay  mean  family,  con- 
nexions]. 

In  favour  of  {«)  is  the  circumstance  that  ri  nroi, 
whicli  strictly  means  'tliat  which  is  a  person's 
property,'  came  to  be  used  specially  of  his  house, 
the  word  '  house '  being  omitted.  Field  and  Hum- 
phrey compare  the  oolloquialism  '  I  am  going  to 
my  father's.'  In  profane  ftreek  cf.  Herod,  i.  lll,fr 
Apwdyou :  Philostratus,  Vita  Apotlon.  ii.  28,  iw  toB 
jSomUuii :  Lncian,  FhUop.  tv  rXauifJou :  and  many 
other  cases  where  oIcot  or  rather  olKii/uiTa  is  to  be 
understood.  K  Bob,  who  collected  many  of  these 
instances  in  his  work  on  Gretk  Ellipses,  held 
strongly  that  rpdyiuurir  ('business')  was  not  the 
word  to  be  supplied  hero.  He  gave  (p.  193)  the 
same  explanation  of  Jn  1"  (IB*'  19")  and  Ac  21', 
but  in  these  we  find  ri,  iJ.a.  In  tbe  LXX,  cf.  Est  7» 
(al  iipeioTOi  iv  Toit  'AM'  (ilXiw,  «.r.X. :  Un  41"  where 
•rimir  rS*  rod  riTpii  lum  represents  the  MT  'all 
my  father's  house,'  and  Job  18'*.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supporters  of  («)  say  that  no  example 
has  been  produced  in  Biblical  or  profane  Greek 
for  '  to  be  about  a  person's  business '  as  a  render- 
ing of  ilrai  ir  Tint  rinK,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
iv  rom-mi  taBi  (1  Ti  4")  approaches  it  closely. 
Origen,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and 
Eutliymius  show  a  chain  of  commentators,  ex- 
plaining a  passage  in  their  oum  language,  who  take  I  bos  rt 
It  in  the  sense  of 'house.'  Sir  42"»  it  Tolt  xaTpotoIi 
airriij  (Vulg.  inpaUmit  luis)  also  seema  to  support 
it. 

Against  this,  and  in  favour  of  (i),  it  has  been  j 
said  that  Christ  did  not  mean  to  say  '  I  could  not  I 
return,  I  was  in  the  Temple  of  GoA,'  but  '  My 
Father's  business  is  the  most  important  thing  for  I 
Me.'    It  is  also  said  that  'the  necessity  of  our  ' 

■  Where  did  AHori  Hnd  irround  (or  «ijing,  'Up  to  Uiii  i 
Jn«nh  hwl  been  lo  alleil  ('lulher')  bj  theTioly  Child  Him 
butfromthtoCims  never'?    It  Dujrbe  so,  but  itlanoC  recor 
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Lord's  being  in  His  Father's  house  could  hardly  bo 
intended  by  Him  as  absolutely  r^ulating  all  His 
movements,  and  determining  where  He  should  be 
found,  seeing  that  He  haa  scarcely  uttered  the 
words  in  question  before  He  withdrew  with  Joseph 
and  Marj  from  that  bomte,  and  spent  tiie  next 
eighteen  years  substantially  away  from  it.  Or 
the  other  hand,  the  claim  to  he  engaged  in  His 
Father's  concerns  had  doubtless  both  frequently 
been  alleged  explicitly  in  respect  of  the  occupation 
of  His  previous  home  life,  and  continued  to  be  so 
during    the  subsequent  periods  of   His   eighteen 


a 


j(  Ihe  luBerltiM  ij  iit,  rich  raiii'in'  likdes.    In  Ac  ^Fu.  ci- 
prnsei  the  gntt  of  the  E^iariin  elden  %t  purtlng;  with  St. 

n  Ho  ■?.    At  UifirV^t  ii  (requerC  in  Oalcn,  Arelaui,  ud  ; 
«ted  in  the -Stabrtllatcr.'    Hhe  ldfiJre«l;the' -ihup  u2 


land  seem  '  easily  capable  of  being  read  wtwi 
the  lines  of  the  inspired  narrative,  which  increase 
the  probability  that  the  AV,  rather  than  the  RV, 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist' (Dr.  R. 
E.  Wallis).  It  shonld  also  be  noted  that  the  ex- 
pression 'my  Father's  house'  occum  in  Jn  2"  in 
plain  terms. 

In  favour  of  (c)  we  may  quote  the  words  of  JoL 
DOderlein  {Neues  JahTbuch/ur  deatsehe  Theologie, 
1892,  i.  204):  '"In  My  Fathers  house"  is  not 
correct:  Christ  soon  leaves  the  Temple.  "Bnsi- 
ness"  is  little  better.  .  .  .  Joseph  and  Mary  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  understand  that 
their  child  had  special  work  to  do  for  God's  king- 
dom* [i.e.  at  that  age).  .  .  .  'Had  they  sought 
Him  among  the  good,  they  would  not  have  needed 
to  seek  long.  Instead  of  thi»,  they  sought  Him  it 
TOii  e<r/ytitiai¥  lai  ToTt  ttuotoTi,  who  afterwards 
tried  to  cast  Him  down  from  the  hill  (4*^  '*),  and 
therefore  even  then  would  converse  little  about 
God's  word  :  ou  the  other  hand,  He  was  to  be 
found  it  TDii  tdD  varpii  luni,  who  held  the  ollice  of 
the  Word  (Mt  23^),  and  as  such  gladly  listened  to 
His  eager  questions  .  .  .  the  masculine,  ao  to 
speak,  has  the  first  claim  on  the  rwt,  which  ia 
formed  from  ol,  not  from  rd.  There  is  no  mention 
of  tkinga  in  the  context.  ...  In  Ho  12"  Lutlier, 
AVand  RVm  give  the  masculine,  "them  of  low 
estate."  1  Co  12*  15™,  Col  3"  rdr™  ir  ri.<r,e  = 
"all  things  in  all  men,"  not  "all  things  in  all 
things."  In  Lk  2"  no  one  would  render  in  tdIi 
yyuKiToh,  "in  the  known  places."  Again  the  lu 
at  the  end  of  the  phrase  seems  to  be  antithetical 
and  emphatic  "  Among  those  of  My  Father  nmst 
/not  be?"  .  .  .  Not  in  what  ^/ac«,  hut  in  what 
company  He  must  be,  the  anxious  ones  are  able 
to  learn  once  for  all  .  .  .  "where  men  speak  of 
God,  I  shall  surely  be  found"'  <cf.  a  review  in 
The  Thinker,  1895,  iiL  171  ff.).  We  think  this 
xplanation  deserves  more  consideration  than  it 

Tbe  syncretic  combination  of  (a)  and  (&),  as,  e.g., 
by  Alford  and  others,  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  present  writ«r.  Finally,  we  should  not  forget 
that  this  conversation  is  one  of  the  most  likely 
ones  in  the  Gospels  to  have  been  held  in  Aramaic 
and  not  in  Greek.  It  will  therefore  be  wise  nut 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  analogies  quoted 
above  on  various  sides  of  the  question.  Even  the 
Greek  of  these  two  chapters,  as  we  have  it,  is  noted 
as  Semitic  in  style,  not  in  St.  Luke's  classical 
manner  (except,  of  course,  l'-*).  The  Pesh.,  as  we 
noticed  above,  supports  (a).  The  Sinaitic  palim- 
psest has  'Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  with  my 
Father?'  [Expus.  Tinies,  Jtii.  [1901]  p.  206).* 

Joseph  and  Mary  '  underslood  not  the  laijing 
which  he  spake  unto  them '  (Lk  2").     Therefore  He 
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had  not  learned  this  from  them,  nor  from  other 
teachers,  nor  had  He  previously  spoken  much,  if 
at  all,  of  the  Father.  Their  difficulty,  of  course, 
was  not  the  literal  question  of  grammar  which 
troubles  us.  It  was  tiiat  they  did  not  so  realize 
tlie  spiritual  force  of  His  saying  {od  awijKcuf  rb 

Although  Joseph  and  Mary  understood  neither 
His  words,  nor  His  actions,  nor  Himself,  and 
although  His  words  and  actions  show  that  He  now 
knew  more  than  He  had  done  of  His  Father,  of 
Himself  and  of  His  mission,  yet  *  He  went  down 
with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth  and  was  subject 
unto  them.*  As  W.  R  Nicoll  says:  'He  went 
their  messages,  did  their  work,  humbled  Himself, 
as  if  this  episode  at  Jerusalem  had  never  been' 
{The  Incarnate  Saviour^  p.  41).  The  twelve  years 
of  hidden  life  were  followed  by  another  eighteen 
years  of  retirement.  Even  Nathanael,  livmg  at 
Cana,  a  few  miles  off,  had  not  heard  of  Him  (Jn 
1^-  *').  We  may  be  sure  that  He  who  would  *  fulfil 
all  righteousness'  (Mt  3*^)  did  not  omit  the  yearly 
attendance  at  the  Passover,  and  other  feasts,  ite 
had  at  least  to  lead  the  life  of  example  to  His 
family  and  to  His  fellow-townsmen.  Although 
we  do  not  think  that  He  or  His  were  bound  b^  all 
the  rules  of  Pharisaic  or  of  later  Rabbinic  Judaism, 
we  may  be  sure  that  He  did  what  was  usual  among 
pious  Jews,  partly  because  He  would  obey  those 
who  sat  'in  Moses'  seat'  (Mt  23^'),  and  partly 
because,  like  Hb  future  Apostle  (Ro  14^^  1  Co 
8'^  etc.)f  He  would  put  no  stumbling-block  in 
anyone's  way  (Mt  17"). 

We  know  that  after  Christ's  ministry  began,  He 
spent  much  time  in  prayer,  usually  secret  and  for 
secrecy's  sake,  on  the  mountain  (Mt  14^,  Mk  1^ 
6*»,  Lk  3**  5»«  9'«-«-«  IP).  We  cannot  believe 
that  this  communion  w^ith  His  Father  began  with 
His  ministry.  Yet  it  seems  unlikely  that  Christ 
in  His  early  childhood  would  have  followed  this 
custom.  May  we  date  it  from  His  return  to 
Nazareth  in  His  twelfth  year?  Then,  His  claim 
for  liberty  to  be  iv  rdit  toG  xarpbt  (dvrov)  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  claim  which  either  lay  dormant  for 
eighteen  years  (* my  Father's  business')  or  which 
was  at  once  relinquished  (by  His  return)  and  only 
taken  up  at  intervals  (*my  Father's  house'),  in 
which  case  no  claim  for  liberty  was  needed.  More- 
over, *  His  Father's  business'  for  the  next  eighteen 
years  was,  as  the  event  pTovedi,  preparation.  And 
this  is  just  what  Christ  did,  and  the  secret  prayer 
and  meditation  were  part  of  it.  H  this  custom 
began,  or  at  least  took  a  larger  part  in  His  life 
then,  we  can  reconcile  His  words  in  the  Temple 
with  His  life  in  the  following  years.  And  if 
'house'  instead  of  'business'  be  the  word  to  be 
supplied,  we  can  also  believe  that  He  knew  that 
the  whole  Universe  is  the  Father's  house  ( Jn  14'), 
and  not  only  the  Temple  'made  with  hands.' 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  His  growth  'in 
wisdom '  implies  not  only  learning  by  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  learning  from  the  written  word, 
but  also  learning  from  observation  of  human  life. 
We  learn  by  these  three  sources,  and  He  was  made 
like  unto  His  brethren.  But  for  this  last  source  of 
learning,  time  and  the  attainment  of  greater  age 
are  required.  Did  He  know  when  His  active  work 
was  to  be^in?  Moses  sinned  by  beginning  too 
soon,  but  Ignorance,  and  the  thought  that  the 
right  time  might  be  sooner  than  it  was,  would  be 
no  sin.  Yet  He  who  '  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin '  (He  4**),  might  con- 
ceivably be  tempted  as  Moses  was.  We  tr^td  here 
on  difficult  ground,  and  our  ignorance,  our  desire 
not  to  err  from  the  Faith,  and  our  reverence  for  our 
Lord,  bid  us  say  no  more.  Meanwhile  He  did  His 
duty  in  retirement,  passing  from  boyhood  into 
manhood,  and  waiting  for  the  call  which  came 


later.  Was  the  non-appearance  of  the  forerunner 
(Mai  3^)  the  sign  that  the  time  had  not  come,  and 
his  appearance  the  sign  that  the  time  was  fulfilled 
(Mk  1*)  ? 

'  A  nd  hismother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart ' 
{8teHip€i  occurs  in  NT  only  here  and  Ac  16*;  cf.  Gn 
37^^  of  Jacob  concerning  Joseph.  6  di  xar^p  airroO 
Sien/iprfffep  rb  /i^fia,  where  E  has  the  same  tense  as 
here  bieHjpti^  perhaps  by  assimilation).  But  Jacob 
lost  hope  (Gn  37*),  while  Mary  kept  these  sayings 
in  her  heart.  It  was  a  close,  persistent,  faithful 
keeping,  but  a  keeping  in  silence,  even  when  it 
might  have  changed  the  attitude  of  His  kinsmen 
towards  Him,  or  mdeed  have  saved  His  life.  She 
spoke,  no  doubt,  when  the  right  time  came.  Stress 
is  laid  on  her  faithfulness  and  meditation  also  in 
Lk  2**.  We  may  ask  whether  t4  ^fiara  included 
other  sayings  than  the  ^Tjfui  of  Lk  2^.  The  xdi^ra 
of  some  MSS  in  the  place  of  the  raOra  of  others 
leads  us  to  think  either  of  other  sayings  of  Christ, 
or  of  the  remarks  of  the  Rabbis  and  others  about 
Him  (as  in  Lk  2^).  And  though  He  '  was  subject 
unto  them,'  the  goodness  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  His 
own  wisdom  and  advancing  years,  and  now  the 
deepened  thoughts  Mary  haa  about  Him,  would 
surely  prevent  their  making  His  subjection  an 
obstacle  or  a  hindrance  to  His  development. 

Again  we  read  of  His  progress  (Lk  2"),  though 
this  refers  to  a  time  beyond  the  Boyhood.  The 
statement  about  wisdom  is  a  continuation  of  that 
in  2*®.  The  next  word  ^Xixig  is  ambiguous.  If  we 
take  the  meaning  '  stature '  (AV  and  RV  text),  it 
applies  only  to  a  part  of  the  time  between  twelve 
years  of  age  and  tliirty.  But  the  margin  of  AY 
and  RY  'age'  woula  seem  to  be  preferable. 
Though  increase  in  age  is  as  inevitable  as  increase 
in  stature,  yet  St.  Luke,  having  spoken  of  Christ's 
twelfth  year,  goes  on  to  speak  of  His  thirtieth, 
and  characterizes  by  his  transitional  passage  the 
whole  of  those  eighteen  years  as  a  period  of  de- 
velopment. He  cannot  mean  our  thoughts  to  stop 
at  the  period  when  adult  height  was  reached.  The 
advance  in  iiKiKia  must  grammatically  have  the 
same  duration  as  the  advance  in  wisaom,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man.* 

2*  Dogmatic  conclusions. — The  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation,  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Natures  in 
one  Person,  and  of  the  Kenosis  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  bearing  them  in  mind  in  dealing  with  our 
subject.  But  an  exegetical  study  of  Lk  2*^«' 
shows  a  genuine  human  development  of  Christ  in 
His  boyhood.  Body,  soul  and  spirit  made  regular 
progress.  With  other  children  it  is  often  the 
irregularity  wliich  troubles  their  older  friends. 
Childishness  (in  the  bad  sense),  where  we  expect 
some  measure  of  intelligence ;  stupidity,  whicn  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  imperfect  mental  growth, 
and  sometimes  the  result  of  the  childish  sins  of 
laziness  and  self-will,  are  the  common  faults  of 
children.  Later  on,  the  desire  not  to  be  subject  to 
parental,  or  other  restraint,  and  the  premature 
longing  for  freedom  (not  necessarily  for  evil)  are 
marks  of  sinful  imperfection  which  we  all  recog- 
nize. Christ  was  free  from  them.  When  He  was 
a  child  He  livedo  svake,  and  no  doubt  thought  as  a 
child,  but  as  a  sinless  one.  The  awakening  of  the 
human  consciousness  was  gradual.  As  Oosterzee 
(on  Lk  2)  says :  '  His  recognition  of  Himself  (we 
add  'and  of  His  mission^  formed  part  of  His 
filling  with  wisdom.  His  pubUo  ministry  did  not 
begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but  was  prepared  for 

*  Mere  oompftriBons  with  oUier  panaees,  even  in  this  Goepel, 
cannot  outweigh  the  above  considerations.  In  193  no  doubt 
the  itature  of  Zaccheus  is  referred  to ;  12SS  and  Ht  037  are 
doubtful.  In  Epb  4is  'stature'  is  probably  right.  Jn  9"  » 
and  certainly  He  11"  mean  *  age.'  In  the  LXX,  Ezk  1818,  2  Mac 
440,  Job  29^0  seem  to  bear  the  same  meaning.  But  Symmachus 
in  Ca  77  must  have  meant  *  stature.' 
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by  His  whole  life.  It  was  the  forgetting  or  over- 
looking tliis  which  led  some  early  neretics  to  date 
the  Incarnation  from  the  Baptism.  But  we  see 
that  at  the  age  when  childhood  passes  into  youth, 
Christ  was  already  aware  (in  part  perhaps)  of  His 
mission.'  *  The  consciousness  of  His  Divine  Nature 
and  power  grew,  and  ripened,  and  strengthened, 
until  the  time  of  His  showing  unto  Israel. 

Those  who  in  times  of  controversy  have  most 
firmly  held  the  Divinity  of  Christ  have  sometimes 
found  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  ideas  of  growth 
and  development  in  our  Lord.  This  was  specially 
so  in  the  time  before  the  careful  statements  of  the 
Great  Councils  and  the  Fathers  of  that  period.  So 
Epiphanius  {Hcer,  li.  20)  states  that  *  some  Catho- 
lics were  inclined  to  admit  the  miracles  of  the 
Infancy  (as  in  the  Apocr.  Gospels)  as  affording  an 
argument  against  the  Cerinthians,  and  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  at  His  Baptism  that  Christ  was 
first  united  to  the  man  Jesus.'  Jeremy  Taylor 
{Life  of  Christ,  pt.  i.  §  7)  has  a  passage  which  is 
worth  quoting :  *  They  that  love  to  serve  God  in 
hard  questions  use  to  dispute  whether  Christ  did 
truly,  or  in  appearance  only,  increase  in  wisdom. 
For,  being  personally  united  to  the  Word,  and 
being  the  Eternal  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  it  seemed 
to  them  that  a  plenitude  of  Wisdom  was  as  natural 
to  the  whole  Person  as  to  the  Divine  Nature.  But 
others,  fixing  their  belief  upon  the  words  of  the 
story,  which  equally  affirm  Christ  as  properly  to 
have  "  increased  in  favour  with  God  as  with  man, 
in  favour  as  in  stature,"  they  apprehend  no  incon- 
venience in  affirming  it  to  belong  to  the  verity  of 
human  nature,  to  have  degrees  of  understanding 
as  well  as  of  other  perfections ;  and  although  the 
humanity  of  Christ  made  up  the  same  Person  with 
the  Divinity,  yet  they  think  the  Divinity  still  to 
be  free,  even  in  those  communications  which  were 
imparted  to  the  inferior  Nature,  and  the  Godhead 
might  as  well  suspend  the  emanation  of  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  upon  the  humanity  for  a  term, 
as  He  did  the  beatincal  vision,  which  certainly 
was  not  imparted  in  the  interval  of  His  sad  and 
dolorous  passion.'  *    See  art.  Childhood. 

LmaATi'RB.— The  works  named  in  the  preceding  article  and 
those  quoted  above.  On  the  (iogmatie  problem  see  Hooker, 
Eccles.  Polity,  v.  Ivi.  10,  liv.  6 ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sumtna,  Pars 
Tertia,  Quseetiones  7-12 ;  Domer,  Uittory  qf  the  Development 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Perton  of  Chritt,  on  the  true  growth  of 
the  Humanity,  Division  ii.  vol.  i.  45,  843 ;  vol.  ii.  89,  125, 139, 
«04,  218,  214,  281,  286,  287,  365,  368.  432 ;  vol.  iil.  18,  20,  30,  127, 
140,  147,  256.  On  the  Apocr}'phfd  stories  of  the  Boyhood  see 
Trench,  Mirtieles,  Introd.  iv.  2 ;  Nicolas,  Etude  iur  lea  Evan- 
giles  Apocryphes,  Paris,  1865 ;  also  the  'Lives  of  Christ'  and  the 
Commentaries  on  St.  Luke. 

The  fact  that  the  passage  Lk  241'-  is  the  liturncal  Gospel  for 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany  in  the  Anghcan  and  Roman 
liturgies,  has  produced  a  mass  of  homileticu  and  devotional 
literature,  which  naturally  deals  more  with  the  spiritual  lessons 
of  the  Boyhood  of  Christ,  but  which  often  has  other  useful 
matter.  We  can  name  only  a  smallportion  of  this  literature  : 
Goulbum,  Gospel  of  the  Childhood,  Thought*  upon  the  Liturgi- 
ecU  Gogpels,  i.  132,  ch.  viii. ;  Bourdaloue,  Sermon  for  1st  Sunday 
after  the  Epiphany ;  Duquesne,  Vivangile  midiU,  L,  Midita- 
tions  18,  19,  20 ;  Bossuet,  EUoatione  aur  les  Mvatires,  20th 
week,  i.  to  xii. ;  Rothe,  Sennonafor  the  Chriatian  Year,  p.  100 ; 
Gordon  Calthrop,  in  Quiver,  Dec.  1889  (on  Lk  2«) ;  Vallings, 
Jeeua  Christ  the  Divine  Man,  ch.  vi. ;  Samuel  Cox,  Bird'a  If  eat. 
etc,  p.  16;  W.  R.  Nicoll,  The  IncamaU  Saviour,  chs.  ii.  and 
iii. ;  Oodet,  'Life  of  Jesus  prior  to  His  Public  Ministry'  in 
Thinker,  vh.  390-404 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermona,  2nd  ser.  p. 
17611. ;  Expoaitor,  2nd  ser.  viii.  fl8841  p.  17  ff.,  4th  ser.  iv.  (1891] 
p.  IfT.,  6th  ser.  ii.  [1896J  p.  69ff. ;  Liddon,  Bampton  Leet.»  p. 
456 ff. ;  Farrar,  Chriat  in  Art,  pp.  271-291. 

George  Farmer. 
BRASS. — Wherever  we  find  the  word  *  brass '  in 
the  EV,  we  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  copper 
or  bronze  is  intended.  Copper  was  universally 
used  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
ductility.  In  Bible  lands  it  was  mined  in  the 
region  of  Lebanon,  in  Eklom,  in  the  Sinaitic  pen- 
insula,   where    the   great   Egyptian    mines  were 

*  The  reference  in  the  last  sentence  is,  of  course,  to  Mt  27^, 
Mkl5W. 


located,  and  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Brass  is  a 
fictitious  metal,  an  alloy  of  copi)er  and  zinc; 
bronze  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin.  But  while 
in  ancient  vessels  a  combination  of  tin  with  copper 
is  frequently  found,  analysb  hardly  ever  reveals 
the  presence  of  zinc. 

1.  The  word  xa^'f^a  in  Mk  7*  (found  here  only  in 
the  NT),  AV  and  RV  *  brasen  vessels,'  may  be  tr. 
*  copper  vessels,'  and  is  actually  so  rendered  in  the 
Grerman  and  Dutch  versions. 

2.  The  noun  xa^'^^s*  tr.  *  brass,'  is  used  by  Christ 
in  Mt  lO*  *Get  you  no  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass 
in  your  purses,'  by  metonymy  for  copper  coin. 
xaXic6T  occurs  also  m  Mk  6^  12^^  where  it  is  tr. 
'  money,' marg.  *  brass.' 

3.  The  word  xaXicoX^jSa^oy,  white  copper,  tr.  *  fine 
brass'  (RV  *  burnished  brass')  in  Rev  P^  2^^  (cf. 
Dn  10^),  is  descriptiveljr  applied  to  the  feet  of 
Christ  as  He  appeared  in  the  vision  of  St.  John 
in  Patmos.  There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  its  correct  meaning.  Some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  that  rare  metal,  more  precious  than  gold, 
Orichalcum,  whilst  others  have  thought  of  frank- 
incense and  even  of  amber.  In  this  connexion  it 
evidently  refers  to  the  strength  and  stable  majesty 
of  the  glorified  Christ,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Heb.  nihCsheth  is  used  in  the  OT  (Ps  107»^  Mic  4^*, 
Zee  6^). 

LrrERATURK.— Hastings'  DB,  art  *  Brass';  Smith,  Diet,  qf 
Antiq.  «.v.  *  Aes' ;  Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  a.v.  x»>^*»^^**»*- 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 

BREAD.— In  Syria  and  Palestine  there  are  cer- 
tain shrines  and  groves  that  have  been  preserved 
undisturbed  through  times  of  political  change,  and 
are  to-day  venerated  by  all  the  religions  of  the 
country.  Such  also  has  teen  the  unchanged  history 
of  bread  in  Bible  lauds.  It  is  to-day  practically  what 
it  has  always  been  with  regard  to  (1)  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made,  (2)  the  way  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared, (3)  its  importance  and  use  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  (4)  the  symbolism  and  sanctity  suggested 
by  its  vidue. 

!•  Materials. — Bread  is  usually  made  of  wheat 
flour,  the  wheat  of  the  Syrian  plains  being  remark- 
able for  its  nutritious  (quality.  An  inferior  and 
cheaper  kind  of  bread  is  also  made  from  barley 
flour,  and  less  frequently  the  meal  of  Indian  com 
is  used. 

2.  Modes  of  preparation. — ^The  most  primitive 
way  is  that  of  making  a  hollow  in  the  ground, 
burning  twigs,  thorn-bushes,  thistles  and  dry  grass 
upon  it,  and  then  laying  the  flat  cakes  of  dough 
upon  the  hot  ashes.  These  loaves  are  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  upper  surface  is  frequently 
studded  with  seeds  of  Indian  corn,  and  they  are 
generally  turned  in  the  process  of  baking  (Hos  V). 
They  are  *  cakes  upon  the  hearth '  (Gn  18*),  '  baken 
upon  the  coals  '(IK  17*^  *•).  Such  probablv  were 
the  barley  loaves  brought  to  Christ  at  the  reeding 
of  the  five  thousand  (Jn  6*- ").  Out  of  this  custom, 
prevailing  among  the  pastoral  tribes  and  the  poorest 
of  the  peasantry,  were  developed  several  improveil 
methoas  made  possible  by  more  civilized  conditions 
of  life,  (a)  Large  smooth  pebbles  were  laid  over 
the  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  when  the  fire  had 
been  kept  up  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  ashes  were 
removed  and  the  loaves  were  laid  upon  the  hot 
stones.— (6)  Thinner  cakes  of  both  leavened  and  un- 
leavened bread  were  made  upon  a  flat  pan  or  convex 
griddle.  These  are  now  made  especially  at  times 
of  religious  festival,  and  are  coated  on  the  upper 
surface  with  olive  oil  and  sprinkled  with  aromatic 
seeds.  They  recall  the  *  oiled  bread '  of  Lv  S**,  and 
the  *  wafers  anointed  with  oil '  of  Ex  29*  and  Lv 
2*.— (c)  The  cavity  for  the  fire  is  deepened,  and  a 
cylindrical  hole  aoout  the  size  of  half  a  flour  barrel 
is  made  of  stone  and  lime  with  a  facing  of  plaster. 
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The  pebbles  are  still  left  at  the  bottom  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  heat,  and  the  same  fuel 
is  applied  till  the  oven  has  been  sufficiently^  heated. 
The  doagh  is  then  rolled  out  into  broad  thin  cakes, 
and  each  disc,  after  beins  still  further  distended  by 
being  passed  with  a  quick  rotatory  motion  between 
the  hands  of  the  female  baker,  is  laid  on  a  convex 
cushion  or  pad,  and  is  thus  transferred  evenly  to 
the  hot  wall  of  the  cavity.  In  a  moment  it  is 
fired,  and  as  it  begins  to  peel  off  it  is  lifted  and 
laid  above  the  others  at  her  ade,-^(i)  The  most 
developed  form  is  that  of  the  public  oven  in  the 
village  or  town.  Here  features  of  the  more  primi- 
tive types  still  survive,  but  the  cavity  now  becomes 
a  low  vaulted  recess  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  the  pebbles  are  changed  into  a  pavement  of 
smoothed  and  squared  stones.  On  it  wood  and 
lighter  fuel  of  thorns  are  burnt,  and  the  glowing 
ashes  are  finally  brushed  to  each  side  of  the  vault. 
When  the  oven  has  been  thus  prepared  the  discs 
of  dough  are  laid  in  rows  upon  lon^  thin  boards 
like  canoe  paddles,  and  are  inserted  oy  these  into 
the  oven,  and  by  a  quick  jerk  of  the  arm  slipped 
off  and  placed  upon  the  hot  pavement  to  be  nred. 
These  loaves,  wnen  fired,  are  about  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
when  newly  baked  are  soft  and  flexible. 

3.  Use  and  importance  of  bread, — In  the  West 
bread  is  eaten  more  or  less  along  with  the  other 
articles  of  food  that  chiefly  constitute  the  meal ; 
but  in  the  East  those  other  articles  are  rather 
eaten  along  w^ith  bread,  and  are  regarded  as  merely 
accessory  to  it.  When  the  farmer,  carpenter, 
blacksmith  or  mason  leaves  the  house  for  the  day's 
labour,  or  the  messenger  or  muleteer  sets  out 
on  his  journey,  he  wraps  his  other  articles  of 
food  in  the  thin  loaves  of  home-made  bread.  In 
the  case  of  loaves  fired  in  the  public  oven,  these, 
owing  to  the  glutinous  adhesiveness  and  elasticity 
of  the  dough,  and  the  sudden  formation  within 
them  of  vapour  on  the  hot  pavement,  puff  out  into 
air-tight  balls.  They  can  then  be  opened  a  little 
at  one  side,  and  the  loaf  thus  forms  a  natural  pouch 
enclosing  the  meat,  cheese,  raisins  or  olives  to 
be  eaten  with  it  by  the  labourer.  As  the  loaf 
thus  literally  inclucfes  everything,  so  bread  repre- 
sents generally  the  food  of  man.  A  jgreat  exclu- 
sion was  expressed  in  *  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone'  (Lk  4^).  In  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
multitude  (Mt  14'^*  ||)  it  was  enough  to  provide 
them  with  bread.  It  was  three  loaves  of  bread 
that  the  man  asked  from  his  neighbour  to  put 
before  his  guest  (Lk  II').  Two  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  actual  needs ;  but  even  in  such  an 
emergency  a  third  loaf  was  required  to  represent 
that  superabundant  something  which  as  a  touch  of 
grace,  often  passing  into  tyrannical  imposition,  so 
deeply  afiects  Oriental  social  life. 

In  the  act  of  eating,  Oriental  bread  is  broken  or 
torn  apart  by  the  hand.  This  is  easily  done  with 
the  bread  of  the  public  oven,  as  it  can  be  separated 
into  two  thin  layers.  The  thin  home-made  bread 
is  named  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  from  its  thin- 
ness, and  is  translated  'wafer*  in  Ex  29^,  Lv  8*, 
Nu  6",  1  Ch  23»  (RV).  Such  bread  is  called 
p^;}^  {rdktk ;  Arab.  marMJj:,  from  toarak,  *  foliage,' 
'  paper ').  At  a  meal  a  small  piece  of  such  bread 
is  torn  ofl^,  and  with  the  ease  and  skill  of  long 
habit  is  folded  over  at  the  end  held  in  the  hand. 
It  thus  makes  a  spoon,  which  is  eaten  along  with 
whatever  is  lifted  by  it  out  of  the  common  dish. 
This  is  the  dipping  in  the  dish  (Mt  26»),  and  is 
accomplished  without  allowing  the  contents  of  the 
dish  to  be  touched  by  the  fingers  or  by  anything 
that  has  previously  been  in  contact  with  tne  lips 
of  those  who  sit  at  meat. 

4.  Symbolism  and  sanctity  of  bread, — In  a  land 
where  communication  with  other  sources  of  supply 


was  difficult,  everything  depended  upon  the  local 
wheat  and  barley  harvest.  As  this  in  turn  de- 
pended upon  the  rain  in  its  season,  which  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  sower,  a  special  sanctity 
attached  itself  to  what  was  peculiarly  a  gift  of 
God,  and  a  reminder  of  His  continual  and  often 
undeserved  care  (Mt  6**).  To  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread'  would 
seem  a  very  natural  petition.  An  Oriental  seeing 
a  scrap  of  oread  on  the  road  will  usually  lift  it  up 
and  throw  it  to  a  street  do^,  or  place  it  in  a  crevice 
of  the  wall  or  on  a  tree  branch  where  the  birds 
may  find  it.  It  should  not  be  trodden  under  foot 
in  the  common  dust.  Thus  the  most  familiar 
article  of  food,  so  constantly  in  the  hands  of  all, 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  uBea  alike  by  the  evil  and 
the  good,  had  m  it  an  element  of  mystery  and 
nobinty  as  having  been  touched  by  the  unseen 
Giver  of  all  good.  How  deeply  this  feeling  of 
reverence  possessed  the  mind  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus  is 
evidenced  oy  the  fact  that  He  was  recognized  in 
the  breaking  of  bread  (Lk  24^). 

In  the  social  customs  of  the  East,  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  bread  has  always  been  the  principal 
factor  in  establishing  a  bond  of  peace  between  the 
host  and  the  guest  at  his  table.  It  was  a  ^avely 
unnatural  ofience  to  violate  that  law  of  hospitality. 
Of  this  offence  Judas  Iscariot  was  guilty  at  the 
Last  Supper. 

In  travelling  through  Palestine  and  partaking  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  peasantry,  one  may  notice  in 
the  bread  the  indentations  of  the  pebbles,  and  small 
patches  of  grey  ash,  with  here  and  there  an  inlaid 
attachment  of  singed  grass  or  charred  thorn,  the 
result  of  the  simple  baking  process.  It  is  bread, 
however,  the  best  that  the  poor  can  give,  and  it  is 
given  with  gladness  and  the  dignity  of  a  high 
duty  towards  the  guest.  When  Christ  sent  forth 
His  disciples  to  tell  of  His  approach,  He  charged 
them  to  take  no  bread  with  them  (Mk  6*).  It  would 
have  been  a  serious  discourtesy  to  have  set  aside  as 
unfit  for  their  use  that  which  was  offered  to  them 
willingly  by  their  own  people,  and  would  have 
hinder^  the  reception  of  the  good  tidings  of  the 
Kingdom. 

To  the  crowd  that  selfishly  followed  Christ  the 
giving  of  bread  as  by  Moses  was  the  sordid  sum- 
mary of  Messianic  hope  (Jn  6**).  God's  gift  of 
natural  food  to  His  people  enters  into  the  praises  of 
the  Magnificat  (Lk  1»).  When  Christ  called  Him- 
self '  the  bread  of  life '  ( Jn  6*),  He  could  confidently 
appeal  to  all  the  endeared  and  sacred  associations 
connected  in  the  East  with  the  meaning  and  uhc  of 
bread.  In  the  initiation  of  the  Passover,  and  in  its 
commemoration  afterwards,  bread  was  regarded  by 
the  Israelites  as  the  most  general  and  effective 
symbol  of  their  life  in  Egypt.  In  the  initiation  of 
tne  new  covenant  also  the  same  humble  article  of 
food  was  adopted  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be,  with 
wine,  the  token  of  fellowship  between  Himself  and 
His  Church,  and  the  symbol  among  His  disciples  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints.  The  use  of  a  symbol 
so  familiar  and  accessible  to  all,  and  so  representa- 
tive of  common  life,  seems  to  suggest  that  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  some  realized  and  visible  com- 
munion among  the  members  of  His  Church  was 
possible  and  to  be  expected. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

BREIKFIST.— Lk  11»  (RVm).  See  Dinner 
and  Meals. 

BREIST.— See  Bosom. 

BREATHING.— On  the  evening  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Lord  appeared  to  the  disciples,  gave  them 
the  commission  *  As  my  Father,  etc.,'  *and  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them  (^y«0i^(ri7(re), 
and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost 
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(Ad|9<re  nutviia'Ayiw).  Wlioae  soever  Bins  ...  re- 
tained,' Jn  2(P":  The  word  ffupuida  is  that  em- 
ployed by  LXX  to  transliite  nej  in  Gn  2',  Eik  37'. 
As  Wuatcott  observes,  '  the  same  imago  which  was 
used  to  describe  the  communication  of  the  natural 
a  the 


„     _  .       .    .reiju 

Bible  ;  besides  above  passages,  see  Job  12'°  33*,  I's 
"«,  Is  42",  Da  S^,  Ac  IT''.     In  the  following  the 


Both 

The  Chnrch  waa  now  receivi 
the  efficacy  and  retdity  of  tlio  oommission  must 
depend  upon  the  indwelling  in  the  Church  of  the 
same  Spirit  as  was  in  Christ  Himself.  '  Alike  the 
mission  of  the  Church  and  its  authority  to  forgive 
or  retain  sins  are  connected  with  a  personal  quali- 
'      '  ~  ■  --  -     -      .fti-iEderslieim, 

.  but  was  that 
already  received  from  the  Fatlier  hy  the  Son  and 
uow  handed  on  to  that  Church  which  was  to  be 
Christ's  body  on  earth.  He  had  compared  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  to  breath  {Jn  3').  '  By  breath- 
int;  (in  them  He  signified  that  the  Holy  Gnost  tvas 
the  Spirit  not  of  the  Father  alone  but  likewiso  His 
own  •  (Aug-  St.  John,  tr.  121). 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
whether  the  act  of  breathing,  with  the  authority 
to  retain  or  forgive  sin,  was  besUiwed  upon  the 
Apostles  only  or  on  others  besides.  Those  wlio 
limit  it  to  the  Apostles  urge  that  'disciples'  is 
always  in  the  later  chapters  of  St.  John  used  to 
signify  Apostles  ;  and  that,  oven  if  others  were 
present,  the  analogy  of  Mt  28"  and  Mk  16'*-"  im- 
plies tliat  the  breathing  and  commission  were 
limited  to  the  Apontles.  They  would  tlien  Bee  in 
the  act  a  formal  iiiinisteriol  ordination.*  On  the 
other  hand,  Westcott  and  many  others,  comparing 
Lk  2-V°,  see  no  reason  whatever  for  limiting  the 
act  and  commission  to  Apostles.  Even  o?  the 
Eleven  we  know  tliat  Thomas  at  least  was  absent 
(Jn  20").  The  commission  was  one  given  to  the 
Christian  society  as  a  body  :  in  it  in  its  corporate 
capacity  would  dwell  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
authority  of  retaining  or  forgiving  sins. 

Lns!uTtrii».— Tha  Commenliriei  on  St.  John;  Westcott, 
JIifiWalipB  qf  Kiten  Lord,  |j,  SI ;  Ederahelm,  Li/t  nad  Timti 
^Jiru4  Iht  Miuiati,  li.  Ml  ;  Gore,  Ointtian  MminTy.-a.  228; 
BlKDley,  ChriiliaB  IntCUuliom,  p.  1»£. 

J.  B,  Bristow. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  LOED.— The  only  tliree 
theories  alxiut  'the  bretliren  of  the  Lord  which 
are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  ara  those  which 
are  called  by  Lightfoot  (1)  tht  Ilieronymian  (from 
its  advocacy  by  Jerome  [Hieronymus]),  (2)  the 
EpiphanUttt  (from  its  advocacy  by  Epiphaniue), 
and  (31  (A*  Iletvidian  (from  its  advocacy  by 
Jerome's  opjMinent,  Helvidius). 

According  to  the  Hieronyniion  view,  the  "breth- 
ren '  of  Jesus  were  His  first  cousins,  l^ing  sons  of 
tlie  Virgin's  sister,  Marj;  the  wife  of  Clopaa.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Epiplionian  view,  they  were  sons 
of  Josepli  b^  a  Former  wife.  According  to  the 
Helvidian  view,  they  were  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  bom  after  Jeans,  All  these  views  claim  to 
be  Scriptural,  and  the  Epiphonian  claims  in  addi- 
tion t«  be  in  accordance  with  the  most  ancient 
tradition. 

L  Points  that  ake  caHTAis.— In  discneaing  a 
question  uf  such  intricacy  as  the  present,  it  is  well 
to  begin  by  distinguishinB  what  is  reasonably 
cerinin   from  what  is  uncertain.     A  careful  com- 
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parison  of  the  relevant  Scripture  passages  renders 

(1)  That  the  /tretkren  of  (As  Lord'whalcver  their 
truB  relationship  to  Him  was,  lived  tinder  the  same 
roof  with  Jesus  and  His  mother,  and  were  regarded 
aamcnibers  of  the  Virgin's  family.  The  common 
household  is  implied  in  Jn  7',  and  more  distinctly 
still  in  2",  where  we  read  that  '  he  went  down  to 
Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  brethren, 
and  hia  disciples :  and  there  tliey  abode  not  many 
days.'  That  the  brethren  were  members  of  the 
same  family  as  Jesus,  and  stood  in  some  definite 
filial  relation  to  Joseph  and  Mary,  is  distinctly 
stated  in  Mt  13"  II,  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  t 
is  nob  his  mother  called  Mary  I  and  hia  brethren, 
James,  and  Joseph,'  and  Simon,  and  Jndaa  T  And 
hia  sisters,  are  they  not  allt  with  usT'  (cf.  also 
Mt  12*' /Behold  thy  vwthcr  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without,  seeking  to  speak  to  thee').  In 
harmony  with  this  the  GosticIb  represent  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  as  habitually  Fioing  about  in 
company  with  the  Virgin  (Mt  12"ll). 

(2)  That  the  brethren  of  Jesas  were  jealous  of 
Rim,  and  vp  to  the  time  of  the  Ranirreciion  dis- 
believed Hia  claiTns.  Thus  tlie  Gospels  represent 
Jesus  as  lamenting  the  unbelief  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy of  His  near  relatives:  'A  prophet  is  not 
without  hononr,  save  in  his  own  country,  and 
among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  otcn  house '  (Mk  6'| ; 
and  o^in,  '  My  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your 
time  is  alway  ready.  The  world  cannot  bate  you, 
but  me  it  hateth'  (Jn  7"-).  There  are,  moreover, 
the  Btill  more  definite  statements,  '  For  even  his 
brethren  did  not  believe  on  him'  (Jn  7°)!  and, 
'  his  friends  (ol  imp'  ahoS)  Went  out  to  lay  hold  on 
him,  for  they  said.  He  is  beside  himself'  (Mk  3"}. 

Ueen,  lUitouB  ven  esK  non  dubltannc,  tumeri  duUUbuil  on 

niiMniit,  elfxpartttibtofejut  niraeula  cndertnt—tMoiea  iJtft 
ex  putv  vldenta  ejin  putpflrtsLem  et  neriectum,  dutHUbmnL 
Ut  ergo  csrtl  bH  de  n  lluit,  hottiuitur  qnriiCum  In  Houm  In 

not  doubt,  snd  Implies  jttUouiv  ud  Imslllitii.  Olber  critia 
hiva  nAlntiilned  Uiu  mat  onln  at  the  breUinn  dlibelieved. 
But  BE.  John'B  ttagofs'  *t  the  very  leut  nncrbi  IhiL  lie 
iiutirnily  (chat  ia,  tbiw  nut  nf  the  toar  brethren)  disbcliei-ed, 
imd  iJiiuMt  CErt4iliiIjr  Implies  Uie  dUbeliel  of  lU. 

From  this  there  follows  the  necessary  inference — 

(3)  That  none  of  the  brethren  were  numbered 
among  the  Ttvelve  Apostles,  This  eoncluidon  is 
conlirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Twelve  in  Ac  1",  '  [The 
eleven]  all  with  one  accord  continued  steadfastly 
in  prayer  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  vriCh  his  brethren.'  with  this  may 
be  compared  1  Co  0°  (*  Have  we  no  right  to  lead 
about  a  wife  that  is  a  believer,  even  as  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  (he  Lord,  and 
CepliasT'),  which,  though  less  decisive  than  Ac  1'*, 
because  Cephas  is  first  dossed  among  the  Twelve 
and  then  separately,  points  in  the  name  direction. 
It  ia  no  sufflcicnt  reply  to  this  to  say  that  in  Ual 
1"  James  is  called  an  Apostle  ('But  other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,  save  [il  fii]  James  the  Lord's 
brother ').  Granting  that  this  is  the  case,  tliuuKh 
it  has  been  denied  {e.g.  by  (jrotins,  Winer,  Bleek ; 
cf.  RVm),  it  may  be  fairly  maintained  that  St. 
James  ia  called  an  Apostle  in  that  wider  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  applied  to  St.  Paul  himself,  to 
St-  Barnabas  (Ac  U*-  '*,  1  Co  9"),  to  Andronicus 
and  Juntas  (Ro  16'],  and  perhaps  also  to  Silvanus 

•InHt.  thn  cotnot  reulinE  Kenu  to  be'txi*  (k>  WH  uid 
RV,  with  DC,  etc.).  In  Mk  a»  '!•«■«  (8DL.  etc.)  ia  ccrulply 
light. 

I  Eplpbinlua  aiiya  that  there  irere  onlj'  fuv  ilaura.  HnTy  En6 

The  preaent  pubak"  amn*  to  Indlcata  thu  uiej  wtr<  DAnied. 
ADd  lefllded  At  Naiueth. 
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(1  Th  28,  cf.  V).  That  Jaraes  the  Lord's  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  is  implied  already  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (c.  A.D.  100),*  but 
the  evidence  of  this  dubious  source  cannot  outweigh 
the  strong  negative  presumption  afforded  by  the 
canonical  writmg8.t 

ii.  The  Hieronymian  View.— With  these  three 
points  established,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
Hieronymian  view  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
were  really  His  first  cousins.  Jerome's  theory, 
as  stated  by  himself  in  his  acrimonious  but  able 
treatise  adversus  Melvidium,  involves  the  following 
positions : — 

(a)  That  James  the  Lord's  brother  was  an 
Apostle,  being  identical  with  James  the  Less,  the 
son  of  Alphaeus. 

(6)  That  the  mother  of  James  and  of  the  other 
*  brethren'  was  *  Mary  of  Clopas'  (Jn  19*^). 

(c)  That  this  Mary  was  the  Virgin's  sister. 

As  developed  by  subsequent  writers,  the  Hier- 
onymian theory  affirms  in  addition — 

(d)  That  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Judas  'not 
Iscariot '  were  also  brethren  of  the  Lord. 

(e)  That  Clopas  is  identical  with  Alphseus,  and 
that  consequently  'Mary  of  Clopas'  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Clopas,  but  as  his  wife.^ 

As  these  two  additional  points  are  maintained 
by  all  modem  followers  of  Jerome,  we  shall  regard 
them  as  integral  parts  of  the  Hieronymian  theory. 
Jerome's  theory  has  already  been  virtually  dis- 
proved by  the  proof  (i.  2,  3)  that  the  Lord's 
orethren  were  not  Apostles,  but  its  sreat  ingenuity 
and  wide  acceptance  §  render  full  discussion  of  it 
necessary. 

A.  Arguments  far  the  Hieronymian  view. — 

(1)  James  the  Lord's  brother  must  have  been  of 
the  Twelve,  because  he  is  c^ed  an  Apostle,  Gal 
I*'.    (For  a  reply  to  this  see  i.  2,  3). 

(2)  James  the  Lord's  brother  must  have  been  of 
the  Twelve,  because  he  exercised  great  authority 
among,  ana  even  over  Apostles.  Thus  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  he  presided  and  pronounced 
the  decision,  although  St.  Peter  himself  was 
present  (Ac  15^1.  St.  Paul  names  him  before  St. 
Peter  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Church 
(Gal  2*).  The  Galatian  heretics  appealed  to  his 
authority  as  superior  to  that  of  St.  Paul  (Gal 
2^^),  and  his  importance  is  further  she^vn  by  such 
passages  as  Ac  12"  21". 

Reply.  —  St.  James'  prominent  position  is  ad- 
mitted, but  it  can  be  accounted  for  without  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  of  the  Twelve.    For — 

(a)  His  close  relationship  to  Jesus  (whatever  the 
relationship  was)  would  have  sufiSced  of  itself  to 
gain  him  great  consideration  among  the  firHt 
Christians.  He  probably  owed  in  part  at  least 
to  this  his  election  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem. 
Relationship  to  Jesus  was  clearly  the  main  motive 
in  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Symeon  the 
son  of  Clopas,  II  who  was  a  cousin  of  Jesus  (Eusebius, 

*  This  Gospel  represents  him  as  present  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  therefore  clearly  as  one  of  the  Twelve. 

t  It  is  perhaps  worth  adding  that  St.  James  in  his  Epistle  doM 
not  claim  to  be  of  the  Twelve,  and  that  his  brother  St.  Jude 
seems  even  to  exclude  himself  from  the  nimiber  of  the  Apostles 
(Jude  17). 

X  Jerome  himself  says : '  Mariam  Cleophn  Joannes  Evaneelista 
cognominatj  sive  a  patre,  sive  a  gentiUtate  familie,  aut  qua- 
quumque  alia  cauasa  ei  nomen  imponens  *  (xiii.X 

}  Jerome's  treatise  converted  Aiurustine.  who  originally  held 
the  Epiphanian  view,  and  Uie  unfted  influence  of  these  two 
great  doctors  caused  the  Hieronymian  view  to  prevail  ex- 
dusively  in  the  West.  It  is  this  view  which  is  implied  in  the 
Liturey,  which,  both  in  its  Boman  and  in  its  Anglican  form, 
icgaros  James  the  L^s,  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  not  Iscariot 
as  brethren  of  Jesus. 

n  This  Clopas  was  Joseph's  brother,  and  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  Clopas  of  Jn  19®.  If  so,  and  if  (as  is  supposed  by 
many) '  Mai^  of  Clopas '  was  the  vfife  of  Clopas,  and  tne  titter 
of  toe  Virgin,  two  brothers  (Joseph  and  CHopas)  must  have 
married  two  sisters  (the  Virgin  Mary  and  Mar^  of  ClopasX  For 
reasons  to  be  presently  given,  we  regard  this  combination  as 
Improbable. 


HE  iii.  11).  Hegesippus  speaks  of  the  relations  of 
Jesus  as  '  ruling  the  churcnes '  as  such.  Even  as 
late  as  the  rei^  of  Domitian  they  were  sufficiently 
important  to  incur  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  {I.e. 
ui.20). 

(6)  James  the  Lord's  brother  possessed  personal 
qualities  which  fully  account  for  his  elevation. 
Even  the  Jews,  according  to  Hegesippus,  rever- 
enced him  for  his  piety,  his  unceasing  prayers, 
his  life-long  Nazirite  vow,  and  above  all  for  his 
justice  {I.e.  ii.  23).  Josephus  mentions  the  indig- 
nation which  his  execution  excited  among  the 
Jews  {Ant.  XX.  ix.  1),  and  in  a  passage  not  now 
extant  ascribes  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  Jews 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  Divine  vengeance 
for  his  murder  (Origen,  c.  Celsum^  i.  47). 

(3)  James  the  Lord's  brother  must  have  been  of 
the  Twelve,  because  there  were  only  two  promi- 
nent Jameses  in  the  Church,  as  the  expression 
*  James  the  Less*  (Mk  15^)  indicates.  He  was 
therefore  either  James  the  Great,  son  of  Zebedee, 
or  James  the  Less,  son  of  Alphaeus.  But  he  was 
not  the  former,  who  was  martyred  as  early  as 
A.D.  44  (Ac  12^).  Therefore  he  was  the  latter,  the 
son  of  Alphaeus. 

Reply. — Jerome  and  his  followers  have  been  mis- 
led bv  the  Latin  translation  Jacobus  minor ,  *  James 
the  Less.'  The  Greek  is  ^IdKu^os  6  fUKpSsy  *  James 
the  Little,'  the  allusion  being  to  his  short  stature. 

(4)  The  names  of  James,  Simon,  and  Jude  occur 
together,  and  in  the  same  division,  in  all  the 
Apostolic  lists.  This  suggests — (a)  that  they  were 
brothers,  and  {b)  that  tney  are  identical  with  our 
Lord's  brethren  of  the  same  name  (see  Mt  10^-, 
Mk  3i«'-,  Lk  6'*^',  Ac  1"). 

Reply. — It  has  already  been  conclusively  proved 
that  our  Lord's  brethren  were  not  Apostles  (see 
i.  2,  3) ;  but,  waiving  this  point,  we  answer :  ( 1 )  The 
occurrence  of  the  three  names  together  in  the  list 
of  Apostles  is  no  proof  of  fraternal  relationship. 
(2)  There  is  definite  proof  that  the  three  were  not 
brothers.  For  had  tney  been  so,  it  would  natur- 
ally have  been  mentioned  in  some  at  least  of  the 
Gospels,  as  it  is  in  the  cases  of  the  brothers  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John.  Moreover,  the 
father  of  James  is  Alphmus^  but  the  father  of  Jude 
is  a  certain  James,  of  whom  nothing  definite  is 
known.  It  is  true  that  some  propose  to  translate 
'loOdas'IaKib^ov  (Lk  6»«,  Ac  V^)  *  Jude  the  brother  of 
James,'  but  so  unusual,  and  probably  unexampled, 
a  meaning  would  reouire  at  least  to  be  indicated 
by  the  context.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
James  was  certainly  not  the  brother  of  Jude,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Simon.  If  he  was  the  brother  of  any  Apostle,  it 
was  of  Matthew  (Levi),  whose  father  was  also 
called  Alphaeus  (Mk  2*^).  But  even  this,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
Alplueuses,  must  be  pronounced  doubtful. 

Equally  evident  is  it  that  these  three  Apostles 
were  not  brethren  of  Jesus.  The  coincidence  of 
three  such  common  names  as  James,  Simon,  and 
Jude  in  the  list  of  brethren  and  in  the  list  of 
Apostles  proves  nothing.  So  common  are  the 
names  that  they  are  duplicated  in  the  Apostolic 
list  itself.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  James,  Simon, 
and  Jude,  Apostles,  were  also  brothers,  the  coinci- 
dence would  be  worth  considering ;  but  since  they 
were  not,  the  coincidence  is  without  significance. 
The  very  way  in  which  these  three  Apostles  are 
designated  shows  that  they  were  not  brethren  of 
Jesus.  It  was  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from 
three  other  Apostles  oi  the  some  name,  and  yet 
they  are  not  once  called,  for  distinction,  'the 
Lord's  brethren.'  James  is  called  *of  Alphaeus,' 
perhaps  also  '  the  Little ' ;  Simon  is  called  '  the 
Cananaean,'  and  'the  Zealot';  Jude  receives  no 
less  than  four  distinguishing  titles, '  not  Iscariot/ 
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'of  James.'  'ThaiWicna,'  and  'Lebbipus'  (Mt  Vfi. 
Western  Te^tt).  How  strange,  if  Eio  really  ivaa 
the  Lord's  brotber,  that  he  is  not  once  so  de- 
scriliedl 

(5)  The  lost  argament  consists  of  three  distinct 
-■teps.  (n)  James,  the  son  of  Alphfeas,  tho  Apostle, 
is  identical  with  'Jamea  the  Little"  of  Mk  lo*'^ 
Mt  '27".  But  this  James  the  Little  had  a  brother 
Joaea,  clearly  a.  well-known  cliaracter,  and  there- 
fore (since  no  otlier  Josea  is  mentioned  in  tho 
GobiwIb)  the  name  as  Joset  the  brother  of  Jesjig 
4Mk  V;  und  Alt  13",  where  the  authorities  are 
divided  between  the  forms  Josea  and  Joseph). 
(6)  The  mother  of  this  James  is  called  by  the 
Synoptists  Mary,  and  she  is  further  descrilibd  in 
Jn  IU»  OS  ■  Mary  of  Clopaa"  (M«pin  ij  toC  K^wrof. 
This  mi(;ht  mean  '  Mary  daughter  of  Clopas,'  but 
since  Clopas  and  Alphieua  are  the  samo  word,  both 
being  transliterations  of  the  Aramaic  •Jt\'}  ('s^t;), 
the  correct  translation  is  '  Mary  tht  wife  of  Clopas.' 
(e)  This  Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  is  said  by  St.  John 
to  Imvo  been  the  Vir^'ina  aiater.  At-cordingly 
James  and  Joses  (and  conseiiucntly  also  million 
and  Jude),  the  Lord's  'brethren,' were  really  ilia 
JirsI  coitsins  on  Hit  mother'^  tide. 

Reply. — This  ai^nment  ia  ingenioas  rather  than 
ntrong.  For  (n)  tlie  identification  of  James  the 
Little  (Mk  15*)  u-ith  the  son  of  Alphieus,  though 
generally  accepted  and  not  improbable,  is  only  a 

Sew.  Indeed  it  ma^  be  argued  that  since  iit. 
nrk  in  his  Gospel  gives  no  hint  that  the  son  of 
Alphieua  was  called  '  the  Little,'  he  must  mean 
by  'Jamea  the  Little'  another  person.  But  con. 
ceding  the  identity  (whicb,  however,  whether  true 
or  not,  is  too  precarious  to  bear  the  weight  of  an 
important  argument),  we  still  caunot  concede  the 
identity  of  Joses,  tha  brother  of  this  James,  with 
Joses  the  brother  of  Jesus.  The  identity  of  James 
of  Alph.-eiiit  with  James  the  Little  may  be  con- 
ceded, because,  though  it  is  weakly  atteated, 
nothing  of  weicht  can  be  nrued  against  it.  But 
if  this  Joses,  the  brother  of  James,  was  also  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  then  three  of  our  Lord's  brethren 
were  Ajxistles,  a  conclusion  which  is  negatived  by 
ftn  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  (sea  i.  2,  3). 
In  such  a  com  the  mere  coincidence  of  a  name 
{and  JoHea  or  Joseph  ia,  as  Li-^htfoot  shews,  a 
|>articularly  comnion  name)  is  of  no  weight  at  all. 
(6)  Jerome  s  assumption  that  '  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses'  (Mt.,  Mk.)  is  identical  ivitli 


poaing,  a»  Jerome's  snpportera  do,  that  this  Mary 
Was  the  wife  of  Clopas.  There  being  no  indication 
in  the  context  to  tlie  contrary,  the  natural  trans, 
lation  of  Mopfa  if  rou  RXuira  is  '  Mary  the  daughter 
of  ClopOH."  It  is  maintained,  indeed,  that  since 
she  was  the  mother  of  James  the  Little  (who 
woa  an  Apostle),  her  husband  must  have  been 
Alphipus,  I.e.  Clupcu.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  Jamea 
the  Little  really  was  an  Apoxtle,  and  it  is  still 
more  doubtful  if  Alphicua  is  the  same  person  as 
Clopnii.  K\wTdr,  or,  as  it  should  prolubly  be  ac- 
cented, KXiirai,  is  a  purely  Ureelc  name,  being 
contracted  from  KXeAvarpoi  (cf.  'Atrirai  from  'Arrl. 
nrfxn).      'AX^Tai   {'AXiptMt,    WH),    on    the    other 

hand,  is  the  Araiiiniu  '9^?  (Qalpai),  the  initial 
gnttiunl  being,  as  ia  frequently  the  case,  omitted. 
The  names  ore  therefore  linguistically  distinct. 
It  is  true  that  if  there  were  strong  independent 
reasons  for  Identifying  AlpliitUB  and  Clopas,  the 
linguistic  difficulties  might  possibly  be  surmonnted, 
but  there  are  no  such  reasons,  or  at  least  none 
are  alleged. 
A(nlnit  Ihs  ld«nt)ficitlon  of  lU^u  ■nd  Alphciu  II 


■iably 
.    n«  Viils.  Maria  Otoplia 
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1  li  ooculonEll)'  tnuullUnled  i 
the  middle  or  it  the  enrt  ol  it  word,  Lhig  never,  or  hardly  t\ 
happens  st  tho  beginning,  f S)  -s'lj  Owri)  ia  tr»n»llte™ted  qi 
regultrlTX>A»''in  IMuII'o.  (1)  The  koI  lUanx  cuinoC 
derived  [tom  'p^ri.  The  nnrut  Semldo  equivilent  ot  Ki. 
vrould  be  sonie  luch  torm  m  K;i^p.  (&)  Tho  I 
unlfomil)'  rcgird  'AX#iu>[  si  it  ~      '" 


word,  bat  KXn 


{c)  There  ia  more  plausibility  about  Jerome's 
contention  that  Mary  of  Clopaa  it  descriiied  in 
Jn  Iff*  OH  tlie  Virgin's  sister,  Tho  words  are 
IaTi)«(iinii'  St  Tojji  rif  aravp^  toD  'IijiroB  ^l  l^-wiip  ovrefl 
Aal  Ti  dit\ip^  TTji  fiiijTpii  a&roGj  Siapla  ij  tov  KXunra.  Kat 
Mnpia  i)  ldaySa\i]ir^,  It  must  be  candidlv  admitted 
that  theprtma/aci'e  impression  which  tfiis  passage 
makes  upon  the  mind  is  that  only  three  women  are 
mentioned,  and  that  the  Virgin's  sister  is  Mary 
of  Clopas.  There  are,  however,  important  con- 
siderations on  the  other  side.  _il)When  persons 
or  things  are  enumerated  in  pairs  (cf.  the  list  of 
Apostles,  Mt  10''*),  the  copula  is  not  inserted  be- 
tween the  pairs.  If,  therefore,  St.  John  in  this 
passage  desi^ia  to  s|i«ak  of  ivx)  pairs  of  women, 
■BJ  is  correctly  omitted  before  TAaaia  ij  rai  KXbnri. 
(2)  The  Synoptic  parallels  show  that  Salome,  the 
iiiolher  of  Jamea  and  John,  was  present  at  the 
CruciQxion,  and  since  it  is  unlikely  that  St.  John 
would  omit  to  mention  the  presence  of  his  own 
mother,  17  i.5t\^  7-^1  uTtrpit  aiVoQ  is  prolubly  not 
Mary  of  Clopas,  but  Salome.  The  suppression  of 
her  name  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Evangelist, 
who  is  very  reticent  in  personal  matters,  and  never 
even  names  himself.  (3)  If  Mary  of  Clonaa  was 
sister  to  the  Virgin,  then  two  sisters  had  the  same 
name,  acircamstonce  moslimprobable,  nnlesa  they 
were  only  atep-siaters.  The  point  is  undoubtedly 
a  ditScult  one.  and  different  opinions  will  continue 
to  be  held  about  it,  but  fortunately  its  decision 
does  not  affect  the  main  point  of  our  iniiuiry, 
because,  whether  Mary  of  Cloiias  was  the  Virgin's 
aiater  or  not,  there  u  no  rtamnfor  sappoaing  that 
she  ica$  the  mother  oftKe  brethren  of  Jtaat. 
B.  Obiecliotu  to  the  Hieroni/mian  viem. — 
The  Uieronymian  view  is  te  be  rejected,  partly 
because  the  orgnmente  in  its  favour,  though  in- 
genious, are  inconclusive  and  often  far<fetche<l  1 
partly  because  no  trace  of  it  is  to  l>e  found  before 
the  time  of  Jerome,  who  apparently  invented  it ;  • 
]>artly  Itecauae  it  is  ubviuiisly  an  attempt  of  an 
ardent  chamiiion  of  celibacy  to  luaiiitain  the  per- 
jietual  virginity  not  only  of  Mary,  but  of  Joseph  ;  + 
partly  because  it  involves  an  unuatuial  nae  of  the 
term  '  brethren ' ;  t  but  chiefly  because  it  is  incon- 

Fmpiu  of  Bierspnlii  (ld.  I!U]  lunt  to  be  iquotcd  gn  Jeromc'i 

.  L..X  ■  i^i.xp-^.  ^i^g  ■hovn  thkt  the  PmpEu  In  queftlon  liyed 

'    D.  lw>  snd  Clement  at 

^y  slulmed  on  Iha  (una 


UghtlcHt  hu  ■hovn  thkt  the  PmpEu  In  qi 
III  un  illh  oentur;.  Hegesippu*  (i.D.  Iw)  snd 
Alexuidrim  (*.D.  MO)  h«v    - 


OO)  h.ve  been  wtobkIj-  sUlm. 

..ley  iupportUie  EpiphmnlmnvL.  . 

t  Jeroma  indeed  admit*  thii :  "ta  dldiflieEiitiMreailiLglli!!. 

vendin,  ellun  hmim  Joaeph  viiglnani  tuiaaa  per  Muiun,  ut 
tx  vinriMll  conjugio  Virgo  Aiiu  nuceratur '  (odi.  Brit.  ill.). 

t  It  li  me,  M  Jarouie  wurnly  urgei  (ada.  Btltidmm,  iW., 
xr.\  Uut  tbe  OT  usage  al  'brnther'  ia  anmewhat  wide.  In 
I  Ch  23*>-  »  flnit  cou^na  are  oiled  brethren  <a.n-n(l  =:  ildfii 
■irai,  LXX):  in  Lr  10«.  Bnt  L-oualna  once  remnved  (d;-(T(I: 
-nU  iia.t^  iiiS,,  LXJC).  So  alao  in  On  Iti*.'*  Abnthuna 
napheir  la  ckUed  hia  brother  (ni|l) ;  and  In  Qa  Nl*  jMOb  Is 
an«l  Idban'a  bnthar.  " 
impo—lbit  that  our  tArd' 


writer) ;  and  Dial 
AflMlual  uae  ol  nn  U 
M  at  hrolhar.  The  term 
Col  li").  and  Ui;geal[<pai 
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sist-ent  with  the  three  certainties,  which,  as  we 
have  sho^ii,  a  true  theory  must  necessarily  pre- 
suppose, namely,  the  common  household,  the  un- 
belief of  the  brethren,  and  their  non-inclusion  among 
the  Twelve.  Jerome's  theory  is  inconsistent  not 
only  with  the  last  two  of  tnese  certainties,  but 
even  with  the  first,  for  though  his  supporters  allege 
that  the  two  sisters  were  Doth  wiaows  and  kept 
house  together,  this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  are  regarded  in  Scripture  as 
belonging  to  the  Virgin^s  tamUy,  and  are  con- 
tinually represented  as  being  in  her  company,  and 
never  in  the  company  of  their  alleged  mother, 
Mary  of  Clopas.* 

iii.  The  Helvidian  and  Epiphanian  Views.— 
The  rejection  of  the  Hieronymian  view  leaves  the 
choice  open  between  the  Helvidian  and  the  Epi- 
phanian views,  both  of  which  have  the  immense 
advantage  over  the  Hieronymian  of  'not  being 
inconsistent  with  the  three  certainties  laid  down 
in  i.  1,  2,  3. 

A.  Arguments  for  the  Helvidian  vieta.f — 

(1)  The  Helvidian  view,  which  maintains  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Manjy  gives  a  fuller  and  more  natural  meaning  to 
the  term  i,St\<l>ol  than  the  Epiphanian,  which  denies 
that  they  were  blood -relations  of  Jesus  at  all. 

Reply. — The  advantage  of  the  Helvidian  view  in 
this  respect  is  but  slight.  Joseph  was  not  a  blood- 
relation  of  Jesus,  and  yet  he  is  called,  not  only 
by  friends  and  acquaintances  (Mt  13*= Mk  6*,  cf. 
also  Jn  1*  6^2),  but  also  by  the  Virgin  herself  (Lk 
2**),  and  by  an  Evangelist  who  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  supernatural  birth  (Lk  2"),  the  father  of 
Jesus.  Since,  therefore,  even  in  the  Holy  Family 
Joseph  was  called  the  father  of  Jesus,  it  is  certain 
that  if  he  had  had  sons,  they  would  have  been 
called  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 

(2)  In  Lk  2^  Jesus  is  called  Mary's  y?r^-5am  son 
{TfHOT&roKOp),  This  implies  that  she  had  other 
children. 

Reply. — irporr&roKos  among  the  Jews  was  a  tech- 
nical term,  meaning  *that  which  openeth  the 
womb*  (Ex  34^*'')>  and  does  not  imply  the  birth 
of  other  offspring.  Indeed,  the  redemption-price 
of  a  first-bom  son,  required  bv  the  Mosaic  law, 
was  due  at  the  end  of  a  month  (Nu  8**'-),  before  it 
could  be  known  whether  there  was  any  likelihood 
of  further  ofifspring.  Dr.  Mayor  obiects  that  in  a 
purely  historical  passage,  like  Lk  2%  this  technical 
meanmg  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  the  subse- 
quent statement  'they  brought  him  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  present  him  to  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  Every  male  that  openeth 
the  wmnb  shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lora*  (Lk 
2^*  ^),  renders  it  certain  that  it  was  precisely  this 
which  was  in  the  Evangelist's  mind  wnen  he  called 
Jesus  irodrr&roKop  (so  already  Jerome,  I.e.  x.). 

(3)  Mt  1",  'before  they  came  together*  {vpiw 
1j  <rv»€\0€iif)f  implies  that  the  connubial  relations  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  were  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Reply. — (Ti/veX^etlrneed  not  mean  more  than  living 
together  in  the  same  house. 

(4)  Mt  1*, '  and  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought 
forth  a  son'  (xal  o^k  iylywrKCP  aMiw  (ws  o9  frexew 
vl6p)fX  implies  that  he  knew  her  afterwiurds,  especi- 
ally as  the  Evangelist  mentions  brothers  and  sisters 


(a.d.  160X  in  discuBsing  the  sabject  of  oar  Lord's  human  relation- 
Mi 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  our  Lord's  eouHnt  Aif^iit ;  but  James, 


Shi 


tiips,  keeps 
isnop  of  Jei 


the  two  terms  distinct,  calUng  Symeon,  the  second 


the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  always  aitXfif.    Clearly,  there- 
fore, Heeesippus  did  not  regard  iitX^  t»v  Kvpiw  t 
to  mtt^Jt,  and  he  is  our  oldeBt  and  best  authority. 


*  In  every  passi^  of  Scripture  where  the  brethren  are  men- 
tioned, except  J  n  79,  it  is  expressly  said  that  they  were  in  the 
Virgin's  company. 

t  The  whole  of  these  arguments  were  advanced  by  Helvidius 
himself,  and  the  substance  of  most  of  the  replies  is  to  be  found 
in  Jerome. 

I  The  vpttf4r$M09  of  the  TB  here  is  certainly  an  interpolation 
fr(MBLk27. 


of  Jesus,  without  any  warning  that  they  were  not 
Mary's  children. 

Reply. — This  is  an  argument  of  real  weight,  and 
is  not  adequately  answered  by  Jerome,  Ck>melius  a 
Lapide,  Pearson,  etc.,  who  allege  such  passages  as 
Mt  28^,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,'  and  2  S  6^,  '  Micnal  the  daughter 
of  Saul  had  no  child  until  the  day  of  her  death,'  as 
a  proof  that  '  until '  does  not  fix  a  limit  or  suggest 
a  subsequent  change.  It  is  auite  true  that  in  such 
passages  as  those  quoted,  where  the  circumstances 
of  the  ea^e  preclude  the  idea  of  change^  *  until '  does 
not  imply  change.  But  '  until '  does  imply  change 
when  it  introduces  a  state  of  things  in  which 
change  is  naturally  to  be  expected.  Thus,  as  Dr. 
Mayor  iustly  remarks,  if  2  S  6^  be  made  to  read 
'  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul  had  no  child,  until 
she  left  David  and  became  the  wife  ofPhaltielt  then 
'  until '  does  imply  that  she  had  a  child  afterwards, 
because  child-beaming  is  a  natural  and  usual  sequel 
of  marriage.  So  in  the  present  case  it  may  be 
fairly  argued  that  inasmuch  as  connubial  inter- 
course is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  marriage, 
the  Evangelist  in  asserting  that  it  did  not  take 
place  untuBk  certain  date,  affirms  that  it  took  place 
afterwards.  Still  the  argument,  as  applied  to  this 
particular  case,  is  not  convincing.  The  Evangelist 
IS  not  (even  by  implication)  comparing  together 
the  connubial  relations  of  Joseph  and  ^fary  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  (as,  in  the  case  supposed 
by  Dr.  Mayor,  Michal's  connubial  relations  with 
David  and  Phaltiel  are  compared),  but  simply 
affirmine  in  the  strongest  possible  way  that  Josepn 
had  no  share  in  the  procreation  of  Jesus.  Bengei's 
laconic  comment  is  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
justified — *  donee"]  Non  sequitur,  ergo  post.*  The 
subsequent  mention  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  (Mt 
13")  aoes  not  afiect  the  question,  because  it  was 
well  known,  when  the  Evangelist  wrote,  who  the 
brethren  were,  and  there  was  no  need  to  guard 
against  misconception. 

(5)  The  fact  that  the  brethren  not  only  lived  in 
the  same  house  w^ith  the  Virgin,  but  continually 
accompanied  her  wherever  she  went,  is  an  indi- 
cation that  they  were  her  children  as  well  as 
Joseph's. 

Reply. — The  tie  which  unites  a  step-mother  and 
her  step-sons  is  often  extremely  close,  and  con- 
sidering that  Joseph  was  almost  certainly  dead 
before  our  Lord's  ministry  began,  and  that  Jesus 
was  fullv  occupied  with  public  affairs,  it  ccmnot  be 
regarded  as  surprising  tnat  her  step-sons  (if  such 
they  were)  constituted  themselves  her  guardians 
and  protectors. 

B.  Arguments  for  the  Epiphanian  view. — 

We  shall  now  state  the  arguments  for  the  theory 
of  Epiphanius,  and  subject  them  to  criticism  from 
the  Helvidian  point  of  view. 

(1)  The  Perpetual  Virginity  of  Mary  is  implied 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Annunciation  (Lk  l'^'^). 
The  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  and  after 
saluting  her  as  '  highly-favoured '  announced  the 
manner  of  Christ's  birth  as  follows :  '  Behold,  thou 
shalt  conceive  in  the  womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth 
a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.'  The  reply 
of  Mary  was,  *  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  that  1 
know  not  a  manV  (RCoi  frrcu  tovto,  iirel  dvbpa  oi> 
ytviixTKta ;).  It  is  plain  from  this  reply  (I)  that  she 
understood  the  angel  to  mean  that  the  child  would 
be  bom  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  (2)  that  there  was 
some  obstacle  which  prevented  her  from  having  a 
child  in  the  natural  way  (*  I  know  not  a  man,' 
*  dy5pa  oiJ  yiPiSxTKU) ').  These  words  cannot  mean,  *  I 
do  not  yet  know  a  man.'  That  would  have  been 
no  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The 
angel's  words  related  to  the  future  (v.*^),  and 
inasmuch  as  Mary  was  already  betrothed  (v.^), 
and  might  shortly  expect  to  be  taken  into  her 
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husband's  house,  there  was  everv  prospect,  so  far 
as  Mary's  status  went,  that  the  angel's  words 
would  shortl;^  be  fulfilled.  The  only  meajiin^, 
therefore,  which  in  such  a  context  Miry's  words 
can  bear,  is  that  she  had  devoted  herself  (with  her 
betrothed's  consent)  to  a  life  of  virginity,  and  that 
she  expected  to  preserve,  even  in  marriage,  her 
virginal  integrity  (so  nearly  all  the  older  ex- 
positors, including  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Theophylact,  Bernard,  Bede,  Anselm, 
Aquinas,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Maldonatus,  Grotius ; 
and  in  more  recent  times^isping,  Schegg,  Schanz).* 

Reply. — Such  a  vow  or  resolution  is  improbable 
in  Mary's  case,  because  the  Jews  regarded  virginity 
as  less  honourable  than  marriage,  and  childless- 
ness as  a  calamity.  Moreover,  it  is  improbable 
that,  if  she  had  formed  such  a  resolution,  Joseph 
would  have  consented  to  be  betrothed  to  her. 

These  objections  are  undeniably  weighty,  but 
they  do  not  fully  meet  the  strong  exegetical  argu- 
ment for  the  traditional  view.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  (1)  that  the  case  in  question  is  a 
unique  and  peculiar  one,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  canons  of  ordinary  probability  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it ;  (2)  that  esteem  for  virgimty 
among  contemporary  Jews  is  vouched  for  (thougu 
only  to  a  limited  extent)  by  the  writings  of  Philo, 
and  the  existence  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes ;  (3) 
that  a  high  esteem  for  virginity  characterized  the 
Christian  movement  from  the  first  (Ac  21  ^  1  Co  7), 
and  formed  part  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  (Mt 
19^^) ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  incredible  that 
Joseph  and  Mary,  by  whom  Jesus  was  brought 
up,  shared  the  sentiment,  and  communicatea  it 
to  Him. 

(2)  Virginity  is  regarded,  not  only  by  Christians, 
but  by  nearly  all  men,  as,  ideally  at  any  rate, 
superior  to  marriage.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  most  privileged  and  holiest  of  women  remained 
ever  a  virgin,  as  has  been  believed  by  most  Chris- 
tians from  the  first.t 

Reply. — This  argument  has  weight,  but  is  not  | 
conclusive.  For  (1)  though  ideally  virginity  is 
sunerior  to  marriage,  being  the  condition  of  the 
holy  angels  and  of  the  saints  in  heaven  (Mt  22^), 
yet  practically  marriage  is  in  most  cases  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  celibacy,  as  a  more  useful  means  of 
serving  God.  And  since  the  estate  of  marriage 
is  altogether  holy,  and  is  a  religious  mystery  or 
sacrament,  symbolizing  the  union  between  Cnrist 
and  His  Church  (Eph  6*^),  it  is  consistent  with  the 
highest  reverence  towards  our  Lord's  mother  to 

*  This  important  passage  is  not  alluded  to  by  Mayor  and 
Lightfoot,  and  is  very  inadequately  dealt  with  by  most  recent 
commentators.  B.  Weiss  (Com.  in  loc.)  says  that  it  is  *  a  be- 
wildered question  how  she,  the  unstained  maiden,  can  possibly 
come  into  this  position.'  Ck>nsidering  that  she  was  already 
betrothed,  no  such  bewilderment  was  possible.  If  the  angel  had 
said  that  she  would  have  a  son  b^ore  marriage,  such  bewilder- 
ment would  have  been  natural  enough,  for  the  eoneubitut  of 
betrothed  persons,  though  not  exactly  forbidden,  was  not  ap- 
proved. But  the  angel  nad  not  hinted  at  this.  Dr.  Plummer 
reproduces  Weiss.  Oodet  simply  says:  'Her  question  is  the 
legitimate  expre«ion  of  the  astonishment  of  a  pure  conscience.' 
Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iii.  2056)  regards  the  words  as  an  inter- 
polation. Only  Schanz  (Com.  tn  loc.)  ffives  anything  like  an 
adequate  discussion  of  the  passage.  Of  the  older  expositors 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  and  Maldonatus  are  full,  but  uncriticaL 

t  The  early  Christians,  however,  while  believing  the  Perpetual 
Virginity  as  a  fact,  did  not  regard  it  as  an  article  of  faith.  As 
late  as  c.  a.d.  870,  St.  Basil  could  write :  'The  words.  He  knew 
her  not  till  the  brought  forth  her  Artt-bom  son,  do  indeed  afford 
a  certain  ground  for  thinking  tiiat  Mary,  after  acting  in  all 
sanctity  as  the  instrument  of  the  Lord's  birth,  wmch  was 
brought  about  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  not  refuse  to  her  hus- 
band the  customary  privileges  of  marriage.  But  as  for  our- 
selves, even  though  this  view  does  no  violence  to  rational  piety 
(ii  M»i  fMt^if  rS  rnr  tv^t^lmx  irmpaXuftMirurm  Ai>4»),  for  her  vir- 
ginity was  necessary  until  she  had  fulfilled  her  function  in  con- 
nexion with  the  economy,  whereas  what  happened  afterwards 
concerns  us  little  as  not  being  connected  with  the  mystery, 
yet  since  lovers  of  Christ  cannot  bear  to  hear  that  the  Mother 
of  Ood  ever  ceased  to  be  a  viririn,  we  r^puxl  Uie  testimonies  (to 
her  perpetual  virginity)  which  we  have  produced  as  sufficient ' 
(£f  om.  m  Sanct.  Christ.  Gen.  ii.). 


believe  that  after  the  birth  of  Jesus   she   bore 
children  to  her  husband/ 

(3)  Reverence  for  Mary  as  'Mother  of  God' 
would  have  prevented  Joseph  from  cohabiting  with 
her  as  her  husband. 

Reply, — If  we  could  be  sure  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  regarded  the  infant  Jesus  as  God,  this  ar^- 
ment  would  have  great  weight ;  but  it  is  just  this 
point  which  is  douotful.  The  angel  described  the 
infant  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God,  but 
neither  of  these  terms  involved  necessarily  to 
Jewish  ears  the  idea  of  Divinity.  The  term  Son 
of  God  is  used  in  the  OT  even  of  the  Bavidic  kin^. 

(4)  The  brethren  of  Jesus  behave  to  Him  as  if 
they  were  elder  brothers.  Thus  they  are  jealous 
of  Ub  popularity  (Mk  6^),  criticize  and  advise  Him 
in  no  friendly  spirit  ( Jn  1^'),  attempt  to  control 
His  actions,  and  even  to  place  Him  under  restraint 
(Mk  3^',  cf.  Mk  3«i  ||).  Butdf  thev  were  older  tlian 
Jesus,  they  were  not  Mary's  children. 

Reply. — It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  actions 
seem  li*ke  those  of  elder  brethren,  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  only  slightly  younger  than  Jesus, 
and  if  so  their  conduct  is  perhaps  intelligible. 

(5)  Jesus  upon  the  Cross  commended  His  mother 
not  to  His  '  brethren,'  but  to  St.  John  (Jn  192«- ''"). 
He  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  do  this,  if 
His  '  brethren '  had  really  been  the  Virgin's  sons. 

Reply. — (a)  The  cause  of  this  arrangement  may 
have  lieen  the  great  poverty  of  the  orethren  of 
Jesus,  and  the  comparative  affluence  of  St.  John, 
who,  after  all,  was  a  near  relation  of  Jesus  (a  first 
cousin).  This  is,  of  course,  possible ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  orethren  of  Jesus  were 
specially  poor.  They  were  living  with  St.  Mary, 
and  their  united  earnings  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  sufficed  to  maintain  a  single 
household  in  comfort,  {b)  Some  allege  as  a  cause 
the  unbelief  of  the  brethren.  But  this  is  unlikely, 
because  Jesus  must  have  known  that  within  a  few 
days  their  onbeUef  would  pass  into  faith. 

(6)  The  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
especially  that  of  Palestine,  favours  the  £pi- 
phanian  view.  The  testimony  of  Hegesippus,  a 
native  of  Palestine,  and  a  man  of  learning,  who 
wrote  about  A.D.  160,  is  definitely  against  the 
Hieronymian,  and  (as  is  almost  certain)  in  favour 
of  the  Epiphanian  view.  His  works  are  lost,  but 
in  the  fragments  which  remain,  he  consistently 
speaks  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (James)  as 
the  Lord's  brother ;  but  of  the  second  (Symeon)  as 
His  cousin  {dwe\l/i6s,  which  he  more  exactly  defines 
as  6  ^/c  $elov  rod  Kvpiov,  the  Oeios  being  KXdnrai,  the 
brother  of  Joseph).t  Clearly,  therefore,  Hege- 
sippus did  not  regard  the  brethren  of  Jesus  as  His 
cousins.  That  he  did  not  regard  them  as  sons  of 
Marv,  is  shown  by  his  description  of  Jude,  the 
Lora's  brother,  as  rod  irard  adpKa  Xryo^^vov  aiWoD 
ddeXfpov,  and  by  the  fact  that  Eusebius  and  Epi- 

Ehanius,  who  draw  their  information  mainly  from 
im,  regard  the  brethren  as  children  of  Joseph  by 
a  former  wife.  J  This  view  is  taken  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Hilarv  of  Poitiers,  Ambrose, 
Ambrosiaster,  Gregory  of  f^yssa ;  in  fact,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  all  the  Fathers  before  Jerome,  with 
the  exception  of  Tertullian,  who  probably,  though 
his  statements  are  not  explicit,  held  the  view  of 

*  Quite  unjost,  therefore,  is  the  customary  Hieronymian 
ahuse  of  Helvidius  as  *  spurcus  hseresiarcha,'  and  the  char- 
acterization of  his  theory  as  *  blasphemia.'  Those  who  use  such 
language  virtually  deny  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Helvidius' 
theory  is  perfectly  reverent.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  is 
another  question. 

t  It  is  possible,  but  not  capable  of  proof,  that  this  Clopas,  the 
brother  of  Joseph,  and  the  father  of  Symeon  (not  Symeon  the 
Lord's  brother),  is  identical  with  the  KA«r«f  of  Jn  19^,  or  the 
Kk$irm€  of  Lk  241S.  Kkttrit  (Kk^irme)  and  KXuxMf  are  et.Miio- 
logically  the  same  word,  both  being  contractions  of  KAM!r«V^«<. 

I  The  statements  of  Hwesippus  about  our  Lord's  brethren 
are  noted  by  Eusebius,  HEiL  23,  iii  20,  iiL  32,  iv.  22. 


BRIDE,  Era 


HelvidioB.  Since  Jerome  the  Western  Chiirch  haa 
adopted  the  HieronjTDi&n  theory,  bnt  the  Eaat«rn 
Church  still  mainteLins  that  of  Epiphaniaa.  The 
trailitional  evideDce,  therefore,  is  almoBt  entirely 
en  the  side  of  the  Epiplianian  view. 

Reply.  —  It  is  possible  that  the  Apocryphal 
Gospela,  especially  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  the 
Prot«vangt1ium  of  James,  and  not  any  aathentic 
tradition,  are  the  source  of  the  Epiphanian  theory. 
This  is  Jerome's  view,  ivUo  taunts  Epiphanians  with 
tfolloiriDg '  detiramenta  apocryphorum.'  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  likely.  The  statements  of  the  best 
informed  Katliers  Beem  based  on  Uegesippus,  \rbo 
luade  an  independent  investigation,  under  specially 
favourable  conditions.  The  Apocrj'phol  Gospels 
|iroi)ably  adopted,  rather  than  originated,  the  cur- 
tent  view. 

C.  The  main  objection  to  the  Epiphnnian  viae. 
— There  is  one  objection  to  the  Epiphanian  view 
bo  iiutjortant  that  it  deservea  speciad  notice.  It  \a 
veil  Known  that  a  high — an  even  extravagant — 
estimate  of  vir^nity  prevailed  extensively  in  the 
early  Church ;  and  therefore  tliere  is  some  reason 
to  suspect  that,  josl  as,  at  tlie  close  of  the  4th 
cent.,  zeal  for  the  virginity  of  Joseph  prodneed 
the  Hieronymian  theory,  so,  three  centuries  earlier, 
seal  for  the  virgini^  of  Mary  produced  tlio  Epi- 
{ihanian.  That  this  may  have  been  no,  no  cautious 
critic  will  deny ;  but  it  does  not,  upon  the  evi- 
dence, appear  to  be  probable.  For  (I)  if  Mary  bore 
to  Joseph,  as  the  Uelvidian  theory  a.'uuines,  seven 
children,  of  whom  one  was  Bishop  of  JeruRalem, 
And  three  others  prominent  mem  Iters  of  the  Church, 
the  non-vitpinity  of  Maiy  after  tlie  birth  of  Jesus 
tiiuNt  have  been  so  notorious  a  fact  in  the  Apostolic 
Clinrch,  that  the  (prnctically)  ananimoDs  tradition 
of  her  perpetual  virginity  coold  never  liavo  arisen. 
12)  The  tradition  of  the  Perpetual  Virginity  was 
already  prevalent  early  in  the  2nd  cent.,  that  is, 
long  before  ascetic  vlewa  were  dominant  or  even 
aggressive  in  the  Church.  It  prevailed,  moreover, 
in  Palestine,  iihere,  tlicre  is  reason  to  lielieve, 
astetio  views  had  leas  intloence  than  elsewhere. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
£piphanian  tradition  has  a  real  historical  ttosia. 

iv.  I'KOBABLt:  CONCLt;slo.\s.  —  The  scantinefis 
and  ambi^ity  of  the  only  really  trustworthy 
evidence,  the  Scriptural,  obliges  ua  to  be  content 
vith  merely  probable  coDclnsions.  The  only  con- 
elusion  tliat  seems  to  be  certain  is  that  Jcroijie'H 
theory  Is  false.  The  claims  of  the  two  other 
theones  are  nearly  evenly  balanced ;  nevertheless, 
it  appears  to  us,  after  weighing  the  0p|)O6ing  argU' 
inentii  t«  tiie  beet  of  onr  power,  that  there  ia  a 
slight  but  perceptible  preponderance  of  Scriptural, 
And  a  much  more  decided  preponderance  of  his- 
torical, evidence  in  favour  of  tne  Ejiipbanian  theory. 
LiTfaATpm.  —  Jnoine,  ailrenut  BiMdiioa ;  Erinhiuiim. 
odrrriui  AnlidieBtnariaRitai  laivtrfit  Himta,  lii.  i)  (hotta 
ImportuitJ :  Paraon,  On  Iht  Crwl ;  UtU,  AcaHaiUofaur  Lrnifi 
Brrthrm  tinditatit ;  SctwEE,  Jakebm,  dtr  BnOtr  Oa  Hrrn  ; 
Schuu,  ConuiKnl.  OW  jrr.,  Jre.,£e.;llMTlck,Mt.  'JuimMh 
Kmllh'a  flfl^  BieflerC,  —  ■  ^--«-- ■  — ■  ^— -I .   ...-^-. 
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,  'Clopu'  in  Encfc.  UibL;  Fimi,  Sarin  ^1/'°^ 


BRIHSTOHE  (baming  stone  or  sulfhnr  [6ttot, 
conimmily  rterive<l  from  Stiot,  'divine,  either  be- 
cause sulphur  was  used  for  religious  purihcation, 
or  because  lightning — the  bolt  of  the  gods — emits 
B  sulphurous  odour:  others  connect  it  with  9uv, 
•agitate,'  vi.fumut,  'smoke']). — Its  use  in  Scrip- 
ture in  the  imagery  of  Divine  judgment  is  founded 
on  the  stoi^  of  the  destruction  ot  Sodom  and  the 


cities  of  the  Plain  (Gn  10»^»),  n  catastrophe  to 
which  the  Gospels  frequently  refer  (Lk  17*  10", 
Mk6",  Mt  IO"ll"-»).  The  story  of  this  tragedy 
of  Divine  judgment  casts  its  lurid  liglit  all  down 
Scripture  history,  and  has  coloured  Christian  be- 
lief m  its  presentation  of  the  Divine  wTatli.  The 
imagery  ol  'lire  and  brimstone'  appears  in  the 
proplietfi  and  the  P»iJms  ns  an  impressive  metaphor 
of  heaven's  most  pitilees  judgment,  wliilc  the  story 
\\m\i  ia  often  recalled  both  in  the  OT  and  b  the 
MT.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  it  in  a  notable 
feature  in  the  description  of  tlie  Apocalyptic  riders 
(9"'  '^j,  that  their  breastplates  are  of  tire  and  brim- 
stone, and  from  the  mouths  of  their  horxes  proceed 
the  same  dread  emblems  of  wrath  ;  while  no  more 
impressive  figure  can  l»e  found  to  describe  the  final 
doom  of  the  nicked  in  the  end  of  the  ages  than 
that  they  shall  be  cast  into  the  'lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,'  there  to  be  'tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever '  (Rev  19*  20'°  21"). 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 

BROOK  (Jn  \9:  EVm  •rarim,  Gr.  v^nUr  tor- 
rent,'  x'^>"^PP^')  ^  the  nsnal  LXX  egnivalent  of 
^'Jl,  and  seems  to  correspond  in  meaning  with  the 
Arab,  tedrfy^' valley,'  but,  more  particuhirly,  the 
watercourse  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
winter  rains,  rushing  down  from  the  mounbun 
range,  have  hollowed  ont  great  channels  westward, 
towards  tlie  Mediterranean.  Much  dt«per  are  the 
gullies  eastward,  where  the  descent  is  eteeiier, 
towards  tlie  Jordan.  Most  of  these  are  quite  dry 
during  the  creater  part  of  the  year.  AlthauL'h 
some  are  called  '  rivers,' cj.  JVnAr  el-'Aiijch,  in  the 
Plain  of  Sharon,  and  the  Jjiishon,  while  others, 
saoh  as  el-'Amii<l,  which  crosees  the  Plain  of  Gcnoe- 
saret,  and  eJ-Yanauk,  which  comes  down  from 
the  eastern  uplands,  draw  abundant  supplies  from 
perennial  springs,  yet '  brook '  more  accurately  de- 
scribes them. 

Tlie  Kldron  contains  water  only  after  heavy 
rains.  It  ii  the  one  'brook'  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.  Over  it  Jesns  jiassed  from  the  upper 
room  to  Gettisemonc  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal. 
TliB  Duae  pTip,  from  "rip,  !■  umibCj  rrferred  to  the  duk 
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la  uppllHl  to  Hiy  tree  in  Bib. 
codor  wu  odled  by  a  aimlMr 
giugo  (ee*  CM.  In  Biutorf,  Inx.  latm 
xiiftf  Is  probably  of  Pbmiidui  orii^i].' 


mbUliB* 

ITTUnh  lBTSJ:^iid  the  Or. 
oifcin.'  Ttiey  (ugsen  that 
., _.  ..  _  [«  m^  have  nrvlvca  from  pre- 
historic tiin«*.  U^htfoot  quoCo  iCSerag.  Cmt.  W)  ■  Talmuilh: 
referepce  to  two  )nnnt4c  ceduv  itafidiiig  on  the  Ut.  of  U]i^'a 
even  III  cbL>  laUst  dkya  ol  the  Temple  (Jsnu.  TaanitA,  fOL  m.  I), 
wbiah  nuk}'  be  laJien  u  nipportln);  Ibtn  view. 

The  valley  begins  in  the  wide  hollow  between 
the  city  anil  ML  Scopa.'*  on  the  north.  Turning 
Bonthward,  and  passing  under  the  eastern  battle- 
ments, by  a  deep  ravine  it  cuts  otT  Jerusalem  from 
Olivet,  It  is  joined  by  the  Valley  of  Hinnoni,  and 
thence,  ns  H'ady  en-N6r,  '  Valley  of  Fire,"  it  winds 
down  an  ever  deepening  gorge,  throngli  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judua,  to  the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
na-mn  Wady  crEShib,  'VaUey  of  the  Monks,' 
attaching  to  part  of  it,  comes  from  the  convent  of 
Mar  Saba,  built  on  the  right-hand  face  of  the 
gorge,  a  sort  of  reformatory  for  refractory  monks, 
m  the  niiilst  of  the  wilderness. 

The  modem  name  of  the  brook  l^idron  is  Wady 
Sitti  Maryam,  '  Valley  of  the  Lady  Mary.'  As 
enrly  as  Eusebins  and  Jerome  it  was  known  as  the 
Valley  of  JeUoshftphat,  Jl  3=  [Heb,  i*].  According 
to  &  tradition,  common  to  Jews,  Stoslems,  and 
Christians,  this  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  final  Judg- 
ment. As  against  the  Temple,  which  overlooked 
it,  the  valley  ranked  as  an  unclean  district,  and  it 
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Beems  to  have  afforded  buryin^-ground  for  people 
of  the  humbler  orders  (2  K  23*).  To  this  day  the 
Jews  greatly  covet  a  grave  in  the  ^idron  valley. 

W.  EwiNG. 
BROTHERHOOD.— The  word  (daeX^^r^s)  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  found  only  twice 
in  the  NT  ( I  P  2"  and  5»).     The  idea,  however,  is 
common  and  of  very  great  importance. 

1.  The  natural  brotherhood  of  man  is  assumed 
rather  than  asserted.  It  probably  underlies  Christ's 
argument  about  the  Sabbath  (Mk  2^  and  parallels), 
and  also  such  language  as  is  found  in  Lk  15^^''^  and 
16^.  This  is  the  more  likely  in  view  of  such  OT 
passages  as  Gn  l»-«  9^\  Job  31^^",  and  Mai  2^^ 
(which  regard  it  as  a  corollary  of  our  creation  by 
the  one  God  and  Father),  and  Lv  19^8«"  (which 
not  only  commands  love  of  neighbour,  but  also  ex- 
plicitly enjoins  like  love  for  the  stranger).  Hillel 
and  other  Rabbis  gave  this  law  the  Broadest  in- 
terpretation, and  Philo  declares  that  man  must 
love  the  whole  world  as  well  as  God  (see  Koliler, 
Jewish  Encyc,  art.  'Brotherly  Love,'  and  Monte- 
fiore  in  the  JQR,  April  1895).  This,  however,  does 
not  represent  the  dominant  feeling  among  the 
Jews  in  our  Lord's  time.  They  narrowed  the  term 
*  neighbour,'  as  His  language  in  Mt  5^  plainlj 
implies.  It  was  the  scribes  suggestion  of  this 
narrow  view  that  drew  from  Jesus  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  in  which  the  term  'neigh- 
bour '  is  made  the  equivalent  of  brother-man  (Lk 

Into  this  brotherhood  Christ  entered  when  He 
'became  flesh.'  That  at  least  is  implied  in  the 
title  '  Son  of  Man '  which  He  so  frequently  applies 
to  Himself.  He  was  'the  seed  of  the  woman.' 
The  Son  of  Marv,  of  David,  of  Abraham,  was  also 
Son  of  Adam  (Lk  3^)  and  one  of  the  race. 

Yet  of  natural  brotherhood  the  NT  has  sur- 
prisingly little  to  say.  Very  little  importance  is 
attached  to  it.  No  hopes  are  built  on  it.  The 
reason,  doubtless,  is  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
sin — a  melancholy  fact  visible  in  the  threshold 
tragedy  of  Cain  and  Abel.  Such  is  St.  Paul's 
summary  of  OT  teaching  (Ro  3*"^).  So  Jesus 
found  it  when  He  was  in  the  world.  Men  were 
dead  to  brotherhood  as  to  all  else  that  was  wholly 
good  (Jn  6*3,  cf.  Eph  2^).  For  thirty  years  He 
moved  among  men  with  a  true  Brotner's  heart, 
but  met  no  equal  response,  even  among  those 
peculiarly  His  own  (Jn  V^- ").  *  Of  the  peoples 
there  was  no  man  with  him'  (Is  63').  He  was 
sorrowfully  alone  (Is  53^),  standing  amone  sinful 
men  like  one  unharmed  temple  amid  a  city^  ruins. 

2.  The  tieio  brotherhood, — Under  these  circum- 
stances nothing  short  of  a  new  beginning  would 
serve.  Anything  less  radical  must  fail.  A  new 
creation  is  necessary  (Gal  6").  This  Jesus  states 
explicitly.  Men  must  be  bom  again  (Jn  3*;  cf. 
Eph  2*).  Thev  must  be  redeemed  from  sin  and 
given  a  new  life.  This  was  His  appointed  mission 
(Mt  r^,  Jn  W%  To  that  work  He  formally  dedi- 
cated Himself  in  His  baptism,  which  also  sym- 
bolized the  means  by  whicli  the  redemption  should 
be  effected,  namely.  His  o>vn  death  (with  Mt  3", 
cf.  Mt  2028  26*  and  Ro  3^^,  1  Co  15*,  Eph  P,  1  P 
1'*-  ^*,  Rev  1*).  Tempted  to  swerve  from  it,  He  held 
to  that  stem,  slow  path.  Meantime  He  begins  to 
gather  about  Him  a  band  of  brothers  on  the  new 
basis.  They  are  such  as  believe  or  receive  Him. 
In  faith  they  follow  Him  and  forsake  all  else  (Mk 
li8.«>  1028^  tk  1488).  That  it  is  no  mere  extemal 
following  is  manifest.  A  >'ital  union  is  established 
between  them  and  Him,  the  significance  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  fi^re  of  the  vine  and  the 
branches  (Jn  15'"*).  The  new  birth  is  effected  (Jn 
I"-"),  the  new  life  received  (Jn  6"  10*'-»),  and 
their  sins  graciously  forgiven  (Mk  2**",  Lk  7*^*  ^ ; 
cf.  Col  1").     Thus  they  oecome  partakers  of  the 


Divine  nature  (2  P  1*),  children  or  sons  of  God 
r^pa,  viol,  1  Jn  3'«,  Ro  8"-"-",  Gal  3»  4'),  endowed 
with  a  deathless  life  (Gal  3»,  Jn  10»),  and  Christ 
becomes  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren  (Ro 
8^).  Elsewhere  the  change  is  called  a  new  creation 
(2  Co  6",  Gal  6",  Eph  2"),  of  which  Christ  is  the 
beginning  (Rev  3",  Col  1"). 

It  is  this  profound  experience  which  underlies 
and  accounts  for  the  remarkable  statements  of  Jn 
136-M^  St.  Peter's  new  name  is  a  sign  of  it  (v.*^) ; 
the  'Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guUe'  is  a 
condensed  description  of  the  new  man  (v.*' ;  cf.  Ps 
32^,  the  first  halt  of  which  is  the  germ  of  Ro  3^*- 
5",  and  the  second  of  ,Ro  6^-8**).  These  men  are 
nearer  to  Jesus  now  than  any  other  persons.  Hence 
the  appropriateness  of  the  strong  language  of  this 
early  record  in  the  most  spiritual  of  the  four 
Gospels.  St.  John  had  learned  meantime  the 
potency  of  the  faith  that  beean  so  simply,  and  in 
the  light  of  that  reccills  tnose  wonderful  early 
utterances  and  the  steady  progress  of  their  faith 
from  strength  to  strength. 

Equally  appropriate  is  the  Cana  incident  which 
immediately  follows  ( Jn  2'*'^).  There  Jesus  breaks 
with  the  Old  order  in  the  words,  '  Woman,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?'  Addressed  as  they  were 
to  her  who  represented  it  in  its  fondest  tie,  they 
show  the  break  to  be  of  the  most  absolute  sort. 
That  is  the  negative  side,  the  turning  from  the 
old ;  the  positive,  the  tuming  to  the  new,  is  indi- 
cate by  the  place  assigned  to  the  disciples  in  the 
record.  They  are  identified  with  Him  as  others 
are  not,  and  especially  in  a  growing  faith,  to  which 
others — even  His  mother  and  His  brethren — are 
as  vet  strangers.  What  was  there  taught  in  the 
veiled  language  of  sign  is  taught  plainly  and  ex- 
pliciUy  in  Mt  12«-w  and  Mk  3»^-«».  How  far  Mary 
and  His  brothers  were  from  understanding  Him, 
how  wide  the  gulf  was  that  separated  Him  from 
them,  is  shown  oy  the  fact  reox)rded  in  Mk  3^  that 
they  regarded  Him  as  out  of  His  mind.  The  dis- 
ciples, on  the  other  hand,  are  seated  about  Him 
drmking  in  His  sayings.  Them  He  declares  to  be 
His  mother  and  His  brethren  (Mt  12**).  And  look- 
ing upon  the  multitude  also  sitting  around  and 
listening  to  His  words.  He  generalizes  the  teaching 
and  dedares  that  'Whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother*  (Mk  3**"*).  Such  constitute  the  new 
brotherhood. 

(1)  So  the  first  characteristic  of  the  new  brethren 
b  that  they  do  the  will  of  God.  They  are  in  right 
relation  to  Him.  W^hen  men  are  not  so,  they  can- 
not be  rightly  related  to  one  another.  To  be  Dound 
together  Dv  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  they  must  first 
be  bound  oy  the  filial  tie  to  €rod,  their  Heavenly 
Father.  Loving  obedience  is  the  test  and  evidence 
of  that  (1  Jn  5»,  Jn  14P-'^). 

It  18  worth  notinflr  that  this  Is  the  first  ereat  law  of  the  King- 
dom of  heaven  (Mt  G,  and  summarizeof  in  v.^).  Really  the 
brotherhood  and  the  Kingdom  (in  one  sense  of  the  term)  are 
different  aspects  of  the  same  Uiing.  As  to  membership  the  two 
are  coextensive.  God  is  at  once  Father  and  King ;  the  brethren 
are  both  subjects  and  children,  *  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints 
and  of  the  household  of  Ood '  (Eph  2^^).  Both  ideas  run  through 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  Christ's  proclaniatiou  of 
the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Kingdom. 

Doubtless  the  new  brotherhood  and  the  (^urch  may  be 
similarly  equated.  Their  membership  too  should  coincide. 
This  is  indicated  not  onl^  by  Christ's  solemn  recall  of  Peter's 
new  name,  and  His  assertion  that  His  church  should  be  built  of 
such  confessors  as  he  (Mt  10^^),  but  also  by  the  uniform  practice 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  referring  to  the  members  of  the 
churches  as '  brethren. ' 

(2)  The  second  characteristic  is  that  they  love 
one  another.  Loving  God  as  their  Father  they 
instinctively  love  also  His  other  children,  their 
brothers  (1  Th  4»,  1  Jn  4»  and  6»).  This  is  Christ's 
new  commandment  and  the  badge  of  discix)le»hip 
(Jn  13^'-).  Though  an  old  command,  it  has  been 
made  new  in  experience  by  Christ's  death  for  them. 
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And  they  in  turn  make  it  new  afresh  when  they 
lay  down  their  life  for  one  another  (I  Jn  3*',  2?"^*). 
The  love  that  makes  the  greatest  sacrifice  will 
make  the  lesser.  In  the  OT  the  law  of  Israel's 
brotherhood  enjoined  kindness,  and  definitely  for- 
bade such  sins  as  contempt,  extortion,  oppression, 
etc.  (Dt  22*-*  237-  iw-  24'- "  25»,  and  elsewhere).  So 
in  the  NT  special  mention  is  made  of  charity  (1  Jn 
3",  Ja  2"- «) ;  hospitality  (He  IS\  Ro  12") ;  for- 
giveness  (Col  3") ;  truthfiilness  (Eph  4**) ;  mutual 
admonition  (2  Th  3^*) ;  a  humility  that  prefers 
others  and  renders  even  lowly  service  (Mt  18^' ^^ 
Jn  13"-"^  Ro  12^  Ph  2i-",  IP  5«);  practical 
sympathy  with  the  persecuted  (He  12*),  etc. 
^rotnerly  love  insists  on  the  essential  eauality 
of  those  who  are  of  the  same  family.  Natural 
affection  exists  among  them  (Ro  12^®  <pi\6(rropyoi). 
There  can  be  no  caste  among  them  (Col  3") ;  all 
selfish  ambition  and  striving  after  pre-eminence 
must  be  eschewed,  and  the  way  of  service  chosen 
(Mt  20^-28).  Ditferences  of  gifts  are  recognized. 
But  those  who  are  one  in  Christ  must  regard 
them  not  as  signs  of  inferiority  and  superiority, 
or  grounds  of  pride  and  servility,  but  as  means  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  as  all  necessary  to  the 
general  well-being.  Different  gifts  are  different 
functions  for  the  common  good.  For  Christ  and 
His  brethren  form  a  body,  and  each  member  is 
necessary  to  the  perfect  well-being  of  the  rest. 
This  is  developed  in  Ro  12,  1  Co  12,  and  Eph  4. 

The  love  the  brethren  bear  each  other  is  special. 
It  is  distinguished  from  that  they  feel  toward 
those  that  are  without  (1  P  2"  and  2  P  1').  It  is 
closer,  more  affectionate,  complacent,  satisfying. 
But  they  must  love  others— «ven  their  bitterest 
enemies.  So  do  they  become  like  their  Father  in 
heaven  (Mt  6«-« ;  cf.  St.  Paul  in  Ro  9»-»). 

Christ  calls  them  His  brethren,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  do  so  (He  2^^).  Still  His  position  in  the 
brotherhood  is  unique.  He  is  one  of  them,  yet 
He  transcends  them.  He  is  Master  and  Lord  (Jn 
13"*')  as  they  are  not  nor  should  seek  to  be  (Mt 
238-10)  YoT  He  is  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  sense 
{fioifoyeir/is,  Jn  3*'  and  1*^  in  which  the  reading  0€6s 
is  probably  correct  and  explains  the  uniqueness). 
That  truth  He  ever  guards  in  the  expressions  He 
employs.  Examples  are  seen  in  Mt  ll''  and  fre- 
quently in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  in  Mt  6*,  where  the 
emphatic  *ye'  and  the  cliaracter  of  the  prayer 
exclude  Him  from  the  *  our,'  and  in  Jn  20",  where 
distinction,  not  identity,  of  relation  is  intended. 

When  the  law  of  brotherhood  is  lived  out  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  in  justice  and  righteousness, 
in  courage  and  faith,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual 
understanding,  the  solution  of  social  problems  will 
be  hastened.  These  problems  are  not  new.  But 
they  are  seen  to-day  as  never  before.  Conditions 
that  once  were  accepted  are  accepted  no  longer  as 
just  or  right  or  tolerable.  And  it  is  precisely 
because  Christ's  ideas  of  brotherhood  have  grown 
clearer  to  men's  minds  that  they  feel  the  inequali- 
ties and  injustices  of  the  present  order.  That  is 
the  cause  of  the  present  discontent.  Christ  fore- 
saw that  such  conflicts  would  be  occasioned  by  His 
gospel  (Mt  10"'*).  And  nothing  but  the  gospel 
that  has  caused  the  conflict  can  bring  the  proper 
issue.  The  cause  must  be  the  cure.  Loyalty  to 
the  way  of  the  Cross  is  the  way  of  salvation.  The 
age  waits  for  Christians  to  emoark  in  the  honest, 
whole-hearted  application  of  the  great  principle  of 
brotherly  love.  It  will  not  do  to  say  with  Wemle 
that  Christ's  demands  are  impractical  for  any 
society.  They  are  impractical  for  any  society  that 
lacks  the  martyr  spirit.  They  are  not  impractical 
for  the  society  that  is  charged  with  it.  Christ's 
way  was  the  way  of  the  Cross.  That  is  the  only 
way  that  leads  to  victory.  Only  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  can  the  world's  need  be  met,  and  its  problems 


finally  solved.  For  that  the  new  brotherhood  has 
been  created.  Only  the  fresh  vision  of  the  Father's 
love,  the  surrender  to  the  Saviour's  Cross,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  Spirit's  power  will  in- 
spire, fit,  and  equip  it  for  the  holy  task  to  which 
clod  summons. 

LiTBBATiTKB.— Material  will  be  foand  in  most  Commentaries, 
Ldves  of  Christ,  and  books  on  Biblical  Theolc^^  and  the  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  But  in  addition  to  the  references  already  mode, 
special  attention  may  be  caUed  to  Seeley's  Bcce  Bomo ;  Kenan's 
Life  of  Jesus ;  I>enney's  art.  '  Brotherly  Love '  in  Hastings' 
DB ;  Westoott's  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity ;  and  especially 
Peabody's  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question ;  Mathews'  The 
Social  Teaching  qf  Jesus ;  and  Tolstoi,  passim. 

J.  H.  Farmer. 
BROTHERLY  LOYE.— See  Brotherhood  and 
Love. 

BUFFETINO.— In  Mt  26«  and  Mk  14«  this  word 
(Gr.  KoXatpli'u))  is  used  to  describe  the  ill-treatment 
received  by  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest 
after  His  condemnation  was  pronounc^.  The 
crowd  present  seems  to  have  participated  in  inflict- 
ing this  personal  indi^ity.  St.  Mark,  with  his 
usual  attention  to  details,  notices  that  the  officers 
received  Him  with  blows  of  their  hands.  Ko\a<pli^cj 
carries  the  significance  of  a  blow  with  the  clenched 
fist  (ic6Xa0os,  *a  fist*).  It  vividly  represents  the 
brutal  manual  violence  to  which  our  Lord  was  sub- 
jected. The  word  also  came  to  imply  a  meaning 
of  general  ill-usage  or  persecution,  and,  as  such, 
occurs  in  1  Co  4",  2  Co  127  (*  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me '),  1  P  2^ ;  cf. — 

*  A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hath  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.' 

—Hamlet^  Act  iii.  Sc.  ii. 

W.  S.  Kerr. 

BUILDINO  (olKoBofi-^,  3  times  ;  olKoSofieiv,  23  times 
in  the  Grospels). — 1.  Literal. — The  lifetime  of  Jesus 
nearly  coincides  with  the  period  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  golden  age  of^  building  in  Palestine. 
The  Herods,  with  their  'Napoleonic  passion  for 
architecture,'  ecliosed  in  this  respect  even  the  fame 
of  Solomon,  and  left  their  mark  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
country  in  the  shape  of  palaces,  fortresses,  theatres, 
and  a  variety  of  splendid  structures,  some  serving 
a  useful  purpnose  (as  the  great  harbour  at  Csesarea), 
but  many  arising  merely  out  of  a  love  of  pomp  and 
display.  Herod  the  Great  had  begun  his  extensive 
work  of  rebuilding  the  Temi)le  at  Jerusalem  nine- 
teen years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  work 
was  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  Christ's  final 
visit  to  the  city  (Mt  24i-2,  Mk  W'\  Lk  2P«). 
Herod  Antipas  began  the  foundations  of  his  am- 
bitious new  city  of  Tiberias  shortly  before  Jesus 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  Nazareth  ;  and  Pilate 
was  engaged,  during  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus, 
in  constructing  an  elaborate  aqueduct  for  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  certain  that,  wherever  Jesus  went, 
He  would  hear  the  sound  of  hammer  and  chisel ; 
He  would  observe  the  frequent  construction  of  a 
class  of  building  hitherto  little  favoured  in  His 
country,  such  as  hippodromes,  baths  and  gynmasia 
(Jos.  Ant.  XV.  viii.  1) ;  and  would  notice  the  adop- 
tion of  a  style  of  architecture  foreign  to  Jewish 
tradition. 

It  was  not  only  Herodian  princes,  Roman  mag- 
nates, and  well-to-do  proselytes  (see  Lk  7*)  who 
lavished  large  sums  on  builaings.  Wealthy  Jews 
seem  to  have  spent  fortunes  in  erecting  luxurious 
inansions  in  the  Gneco-Roman  style.  Jesus  men- 
tions this  eagerness  for  building  as  one  of  the 
passions  whicn  preoccupied  His  generation,  and 
ted  Him  to  compare  it  with  the  materialist  and 
pleasure-seeking  age  in  which  Lot  lived  (Lk  17^). 
He  gives  a  vivid  description  of  a  prosperous  farmer 
designing  ampler  store-houses  on  his  estate  (Lk 
12^^).  In  another  passage  He  probably  alludes  to 
some  actual  instance  of  the  building-mania  over- 
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reaching  itself,  when  He  describes  the  tower  left 
half  finished  for  lack  of  funds  (Lk  14^).  In  His 
denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  who  *  build  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  tombs 
{fufrjfieTa)  of  the  righteous'  (Mt  23®),  He  refers  per- 
haps to  the  growing  practice,  unknown  in  the  pre- 
Grecian  period,  begun,  it  seems,  in  Maccabsean 
times,  and  now  become  a  dilettante  cult,  of  erect- 
ing monumental  tombs  'reared  aloft  to  the  sight' 
(1  Mac  13^),  as  distinguished  from  the  simple  rock- 
hewn  tombs  of  former  days.  *    See  Tomb. 

O.  Holtzmann  (L\fe  of  Jesus,  p.  100  f.)  suggr^ts  a  specUd 
reason  for  the  frequent  references  which  Jesus  makes  to  Duild- 
ing  operations.  He  oills  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  handi- 
craft in  which  He  had  been  brought  up  was  one  of  the  building 
trades.  It  is  usual,  indeed,  to  describe  Him  as  *  the  carpenter* 
fltf k  6*),  and  the  passage  is  often  cited  in  which  Justin  Martyr 
(TrypAo,  88)  represents  Him  as  'making  ploughs  and  yokes.' 
But  Justin  Martyr  is  quoting  nothing  more  than  a  popular 
tradition,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  term  rtxren  to 
a  worker  in  wood.  There  was  hardly  the  division  of  labour  at 
Nazareth  that  exists  among  our  own  mechanics.  The  epithet 
riMTon  has  probably  not  less  significance  than  the  term  'car- 
penter' as  used  in  Hamlet,  v.  i.  46— 'What  is  he  that  builds 
stronger  than  cither  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter?', 
where  it  indicates  one  who  has  to  do  wiw  the  construction  of 
buildings.  We  may  say  that  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  Jesus  was  Himself  a  builder,  and  that  He  understood  at 
least  the  art  of  ordinary  house-construction,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  admitted  that  the  passages  which  Holtaonann  quotes  in  sup- 
port of  this  are  sufficient  to  prove  his  point.  Bv  a  similar 
method  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor,  a  Romanist  or  a  Puritan. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from 
the  somewhat  disparaging  terms  in  which  Jesus 
appears  to  have  alluded  to  the  building  operations 
of  His  time,  that  He  was  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  architecture,  or  that  there  was  an  iconoclastic 
strain  in  His  nature.  It  would  be  eas^  to  marshal 
passages  from  the  Gospels  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing that  He  was  indinerent  to,  and  even  evinced 
contempt  for,  sacred  places  and  edifices.  But  such 
a  conclusion  would  be  contrary  to  all  that  we 
know  of  His  many-sided  sympathy  and  genial 
tolerance.  Rather  was  the  case  this — that,  like 
St.  Paul  amid  the  temples  of  Athens,  or  like  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  careless  of  cathedrals  in  an  age 
of  catliedral-builders,  He  found  His  contemporaries 
so  smitten  with  the  love  of  outward  ma^ificence, 
so  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  material  edifice, 
that  He  bent  His  whole  effort  to  the  task  of  em- 
phasizing the  inward  and  spiritual  structure.  It  is 
therefore  in  this  direction  that  all  the  great  say- 
ings of  Christ  about  building  look.  On  each 
occasion  when  He  is  led  to  speak  of  a  temple, 
whether  at  Jerusalem  or  in  Samaria,  He  talces 
the  opportunity  of  insisting  that  the  only  true 
Temple  is  one  not  made  with  hands. 

It  may  De  suggested  that  some  of  His  sayings  of 
this  kind  are  lost,  but  that  the  reminiscence  or 
influence  of  them  is  to  be  traced  in  the  remarkablv 
frequent  use  by  the  NT  >\Titer8  of  the  term  *  build- 
ing in  a  spiritual  sense,  whether  applied  to  the 
individual  believer  or  to  the  company  of  the  faithful 
(see,  e.g.,  Ac  20»^  1  Co  3»,  Col  2\  I  P  2»etc.).  And 
just  as  Jesus  said,  *  Ye  are  a  city  set  on  a  hill,*  He 
may  well  have  said,  *  Ye  are  the  temple  of  Grod.* 

2.  Figurative. — The  actual  pa«*8ages  in  which 
Jesus  spiritualizes  the  term  *  building*  may  be 
groupedi  under  three  heads. 

( 1 )  In  two  remarkable  passages  Christ  speaks  of 
Himself  as  a  Builder,  {a)  The  first  of  these  (Mt 
26'\  Mk  14®*,  Jn  2**),  while  it  is  certainly  a  genuine 
saying  of  Christ's,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  form 
which  leaves  us  doubtful  as  to  the  exact  connexion 
in  which  it  was  first  uttered.  The  general  sense, 
however,  is  clear  enough.    The  buudings  of  the 

•  Purrer  (Wanderunqen,  p.  77)  and  Ferffusson  (The  Temples 
of  the  Jcir«,  p.  142  f.)  think  that  the  Tomb  of  Zecharias  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  *  a  lovely  little  temple,  with  .  .  .  pillars 
of  the  Ionic  ordcr,^  belongs  to  the  first  years  of  the  1st  cent,  of 
our  era. 


Temple  might  be  razed  to  the  ground,  but  Christ, 
by  His  presence  among  His  people,  would  per- 
petuate the  true  sanctuary  (cf.  Mt  18**,  Jn  4**). 
Had  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this 
saying  in  his  mind  when  he  referred  to  Christ 
(He  3")  as  the  *  builder  of  the  house*?  {b)  The 
second  passage  is  that  in  which  Christ  contem- 
plates Himself  as  the  Builder  of  His  Church  (Mt 
16^").  That  with  which  He  is  concerned  is  not  the 
material  edifice  reared  on  the  rocky  summit  of 
Mount  Moriah,  but  the  spiritual  building — the 
body  of  believers — founded  on  a  common  faith  in 
Himself. 

(2)  In  one  passage,  cited  from  the  OT,  Jesus  varies 
the  metaphor.  In  the  '  germ-parable  *  of  the  Re- 
jected Stone  (Mt  21«  Mk  12»^  Lk  20")  He  is  no 
longer  the  Builder,  but  the  Foundation.  In  the 
original  passage  (Ps  118")  the  Rejected  Stone  is 
Israel,  but  Christ  appropriates  the  image  to  Him- 
self, and  once  more  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  God  proceeds  on  lines  not  to  be 
anticipated  by  a  type  of  mind  which  is  governed 
by  worldly  considerations. 

(3)  In  two  minor  parables  Jesus  uses  the  art  of 
building  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  must 
animate  His  followers,  (a)  In  Mt  7**,  Lk  6^  He 
shows  that,  as  the  stability  of  a  house  depends  on 
the  nature  of  its  foundation,  so  stability  of  char- 
acter can  be  attained  only  when  a  man  uniformly 
makes  the  word  of  truth  which  he  has  received  the 
basis  of  his  behaviour.  Doing  is  the  condition 
of  progress.  Christian  attainment  is  broad-based 
upon  obedience  (cf.  Jn  7").  (6)  In  Lk  14»  He 
checks  a  shallow  enthusiasm,  apt  quickly  to  eva- 
porate, by  reminding  impulsive  disciples  that  for 
great  worKs  great  pains  are  required.  The  parable 
IS  the  Gospel  equivalent  of  our  saying, '  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day,*  with  special  reference,  however, 
to  the  necessity  of  the  individual  giving  himself 
up,  in  absolute  devotion,  to  his  task  (cf.  Shak- 
speare, B  Henry  IV.  I.  iii.  41). 

The  foregoing  passages  exhaust  the  savings,  as 
reported  in  the  Evangelic  tradition,  in  which  our 
Lord  employed  the  image  of  building.  But,  we 
may  ask,  whence  did  St.  Paul  derive  his  favourite 
expression,  applied  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
individual,  of  edifying  ?  (see  Ro  15',  1  Co  14»,  Eph 
4"  etc. ).  It  does  not  appear  that  oUodofieip  was  ever 
used  by  classical  writers  in  this  sense.  Fritzsche 
(Ep,  ad  Rom.  iii.  p.  205)  thinks  that  St.  Paul 
derived  it  from  the  OT  usage,  n;^  being  sometimes 
used,  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  in  the 
signification  of  blessing  (see  Ps  28',  Jer  24*).  But 
is  it  not  at  least  as  likely  that  St.  Paul  derived 
the  metaphorical  use  from  the  custom  of  Christ, 
who  so  often  and  with  such  emphasis  applied 
building  terms  to  the  spiritual  condition  alike  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  company  of  believers  ?  If 
Christ  did  not  Himself  use  the  expression  *  edify,* 
all  His  teaching  pointed  that  way. 

LrrsBATURB.  —  Hausrath,  Hist,  qf  NT  Times,  f K  6,  10,  11 ; 
articles  'Baukiust'  in  PRE -i  and  'Architecture'  in  Hasting' 
DB ;  Joeephus,  Ant.  xv.  viii.  1,  ix.  4-6,  x.  3,  xvi.  v.  2,  £J  i.  xiii. 
8,  xxi.  1-11,  vu.  viu.  3;  Schiirer,  GJV»  \1.  176,  480,  440,  etc; 
O.  Holtzmann,  L\f6  ofJesuSt  p.  100  f.  etc 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
BURDEN. — Both  in  Christ's  discourse  against 
the  Pharisees  (Mt  23*,  Lk  11**)  and  in  His  saying, 
*Come  unto  me,*  etc.  (Mt  ll»-»),  the  *  burden* 
(iffoprlov)  is  that  of  the  legal  and  Pharisaic  ordi- 
nances of  such  a  minute  and  exacting  kind  that 
they  became  intolerable  and  crushed  out  real 
heajt-rcli^on.  •  My  burden,*  Christ  says,  *  is  light ' 
in  comparison  with  these  ;  for  I  put  men  under  the 
law  of  love,  which  is  a  law  of  liberty.  With  loving, 
gracious  hearts,  My  disciples  become  a  law  unto 
themselves.  The  new  law  is  written  on  the  fleshy 
tables  of  the  hear£.    St.  Peter,  in  Ac  15*^  speaks 
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of  the  traditional  legal  obeervances  as  a  voke 
which  'neither  ye  nor  your  fathers  were  able  to 
bear/  while  faith  in  Christ  can  parify  the  heart 
and  make  strict  rules  for  outward  conduct  un- 
necessary. In  Mt  11*^  Jesus  ^ves  utterance  to 
the  germ  at  least  of  the  Paulme  idea  of  a  new 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  setting  free  from 
condemnation.  While,  in  the  first  instance,  Christ 
meant  by  '  burden '  the  Pharisaic  ordinances,  the 
truth  would  become  ever  deeper  to  His  disciples, 
till  they  understood  the  full  contrast  between  the 
fulfilment  of  legal  precepts  through  painful  effort, 
and  the  joyous  service  of  a  living  Goid  and  Father, 
growing  into  pervading  holiness  of  character. 

The  *  burden  {pdpos)*  of  the  daV  and  the  heat,' 
in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  (Mt  20")  is  a  de- 
scription of  toil  which  strains  and  wearies.  In  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable,  if  any  stress  were 
laid  on  this  detail,  it  might  be  the  long^  and  con- 
scientious fulfilment  of  dut;^  in  the  Christian  life, 
which,  though  it  must  receive  recognition  in  the 
end,  gives  no  claim  on  God  as  one  who  rewards  of 
debt,  nor  allows  the  worker  to  ^lory  over  another 
who  has  been  less  richly  furnished  with  oppor- 
tunity. 

LiTBRATURS.— On  the  *  burden '  of  Mt  11*^^  ref.  may  be  made 
to  Expo4.  T\VM9,  iii.  [1892]  612  ff. ;  BxpotUw,  1st  aer.  yiL  [1878] 
p.  848  ff.,  zL  [1880]  p.  101  ff. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

BURIAL. — In  contrast  to  the  Greek  and  the 
later  Roman  custom  of  cremation,  the  rites  of 
burial  were  observed  amongst  the  Jews  with  great 
reverence,  and  an  account  of  their  ordinary  prac- 
tice will  help  to  illustrate  several  passages  in 
the  NT.  Immediately  after  death  the  body  was 
washed  (Ac  9*^),  and  wrapped  in  linen  cloths  in 
the  folds  of  which  spices  and  ointments  were  laid 
(Jn  19^*^).  The  face  was  bound  about  with  a 
napkin,  and  the  hands  and  feet  with  grave-bands 
(Jn  11^  20^.  Meanwhile  the  house  had  been 
given  over  to  the  hired  mourners  (Mt  9*^  || ;  cf. 
2  Ch.  35^,  Jer  ^\  who  lamented  for  the  dead  in 
some  such  strains  as  are  preserved  in  Jer  22^,  and 
skilfully  improvised  verses  in  praise  of  his  virtues. 
The  actual  mterment  took  place  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, mainly  on  sanitary  grounds ;  very  frequently, 
indeed,  on  the  same  day  as  the  death  (Ac 
56. 10  32)^  though  it  might  be  delayed  for  special 
reasons  (Ac  9^^-).  In  its  passase  to  the  grave  the 
body  was  generally  laid  on  a  bier,  or  open  bed  of 
wicker  work  (Lk  7" ;  cf .  2  8  3»,  2  K  13«i)— hence  at 
Jesus*  command  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  was  able 
to  sit  up  at  once  (Lk  7^).  The  bier  was,  as  a  rule, 
borne  to  the  tomb  by  the  immediate  friends  of  the 
deceased,  though  we  have  also  traces  of  a  company 
of  public  'buners'  (Ac  6»-W;  cf.  Ezk  39^^").  In 
front  of  the  bier  came  the  women,  and  in  Judtca 
the  hired  mourners,  and  immediately  after  it  the 
relatives  and  friends,  and  'much  people  of  the 
city.'  Attendance  at  funerals  was,  indeed,  re- 
garded as  a  pious  act,  and  was  consequently  not 
always  wholly  disinterested.  Amon£[  modem 
Orientals  it  is  called  '  attending  the  merit,'  an  act 
that  will  secure  a  reward  from  God  (G.  M.  Mackie, 
Bible  Manners  and  Customs,  p,  127). 

The  place  of  burial  in  NT  times  was  always 
outside  the  city  (Lk  7",  Jn  11»  Mt  27«^»),  and 
frequently  consisted  of  a  natural  cave,  or  an 
opening  made  in  imitation  of  one.  These  rock- 
sepulchres  were  often  of  considerable  size,  and 
sometimes  permitted  of  the  interment  of  as  many 
as  thirteen  Dodies.  Eight,  however,  was  the  usual 
number,  three  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  and 
two  opposite.  The  doorway  to  the  tomb  was  an 
aperture  about  2  ft.  broad  and  4  ft.  high,  and  was 

*  In  Oal  61  s  Lightfoot  contends  that  /3«^  and  fprUt  mean, 
reapectively,  a  burden  that  may  and  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  and 
one  that  must  be  borne. 
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closed  either  by  a  door,  or  by  a  great  stone — the 

?oUl — that  was  rolled  against  it  (Mt  27'',  Mk 
6^,  Jn  11"**).  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  it 
was  in  some  such  rock-tomb  that  the  demoniac  of 
Gadara  had  taken  up  his  abode ;  but  more  prob- 
ably it  was  in  one  of  the  tombs  'built  above 
ground,'  which  were  'much  more  common  in 
Galilee  than  has  been  supposed'  (Wilson,  Recovery 
of  Jerusalem,  p.  369,  ap,  owete,  SL  Mark,  p.  88). 
As  a  rule,  sepulchres  were  whitened  once  a  year, 
after  the  rains  and  before  the  Passover,  that  passers- 
by  might  be  warned  of  their  presence,  and  thus 
escape  defilement  (Mt  23";  cf.  Nu  19^').  And 
though  it  was  not  customary  to  erect  anything  in 
the  nature  of  our  gravestones,  in  NT  times  it  was 
regarded  as  a  religious  duty  to  restore  or  rebuild 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets  (Mt  23^).  In  addition 
to  family  sepulchres  of  which  we  hear  in  the 
earliest  Hebrew  records  (Gn  23»,  Jc  8»,  2  S  2»), 
and  such  private  tombs  as  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimatho^  (Mt  27"^),  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  interment  of  strangers  (Mt  27^-';  cf.  Jer 
26»,  2  Mac  9*).    See  art.  Tomb. 

It  will  have  been  observed  how  many  of  the 
foregoing  particulars  are  iUustrated  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  of  the  burial  of  Jesus;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  summarize  briefly  what  then  took  place. 
No  sooner  had  it  been  placed  beyond  doubt  that 
Jesus  was  really  dead,  tnan  Joseph  of  Arimathsea 
obtained  permission  to  take  possession  of  His  body 
(Mt27*'** ;  cf.  the  merciful  provision  of  the  Jewish 
law,  Dt  21°).  Haste  was  required,  as  the  Jews' 
Preparation  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  body,  after 
being,  perhaps,  bathed  (so  Gospel  of  Peter,  6),  was 
at  once  wrapped  'in  a  clean  linen  cloth '  (Mt  27''), 
the  '  roll  of  myrrh  and  aloes,'  of  which  Nicodemus 
had  brought  about  a  hundred  pound  weight  (Jn 
19"),  being  apparently  crumbled  between  the  folds 
of  the  linen*  (d^^Fia).  It  was  then  borne  to  the 
'  new  tomb  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid,'  and 
reverently  laid  on  the  rocky  ledge  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  while  the  whole  was  secured  by  a  '  great 
stone'  placed  across  the  entrance,  which  was  after- 
wards at  the  desire  of  the  Jews  sealed  and  guarded 
(Mt  27«"- ;  cf.  Gospel  of  Peter,  8).  There  the  body 
remained  undisturbed  over  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ; 
but  when  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  the  women  visited  the  tomb,  bringing  with 
them  an  additional  supply  of  'spices  and  oint- 
ments' to  complete  the  anointing  which  want  of 
time  had  previously  prevent^,  it  was  only  to  find 
the  tomb  empty,  ana  to  receive  the  first  assurance 
of  their  Lord's  resurrection  (Lk  24"^*  )•  In  con- 
nexion with  this  visit,  Edersheim  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Law  expressly 
allowed  the  opening  of  the  grave  on  the  third  day 
to  look  after  the  dead  {B^le  Educator,  iv.  p.  332). 
In  entire  harmony,  too,  witli  what  has  already 
been  said  of  the  general  structure  of  Jewish  tombs, 
is  the  account  which  St.  John  has  preserved  for  us 
of  his  own  and  St.  Peter's  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Jesua 
(Jn  20^').  He  himself,  when  he  reached  the  door- 
way, was  at  first  content  with  stooping  down 
{trapaK^fai)  and  looking  in,  and  thus  got  only  a 
general  view  (/SXeiret)  of  the  linen  cloths  lying  in 
their  place.  But  St.  Peter  on  his  arrival  entered 
into  tne  tomb,  and  beheld— the  word  used  (^etupei) 
points  to  a  careful  searching  gaze,  the  eye  passing 
from  point  to  point — ^not  only  the  linen  cloths, 
but  the  napkin  that  was  aoont  Christ's  head 
'  rolled  up  in  a  place  by  itself.'  These  particulars 
have  sometimes  been  used  as  evidence  of  the  care 
and  order  with  which  the  Risen  Lord  folded  up 
and  deposited  in  two  separate  places  His  ^ave- 
clothes  before  He  left  the  tomb.  But  it  has 
recently  been  shown  with  great  cogency  that  what 
probably  is  meant  is  that  the  grave-clothes  were 
found  undisturbed  on  the  very  spot  where  Jesua 
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on  the  slitjhtlf  raised  poirt  of  the  ledge  which 
fonned  a  kind  of  pillow  for  the  head.  The  empty 
grave-clothes,  out  of  which  the  Risen  Lord  had 


hands,  but  also  a  parable  of  tile  tnie  meaning  of 
Hia  Besurreotion  ;  '  all  that  waa  of  Jeans  of  Nnzn- 
Teth  has  sulTered  its  change  and  is  );one.  We^ 
t^rave'Clothes,  and  spices,  and  napkin^ — bclone  to 
the  earth  and  remain'  (H.  Latham,  Tke  Jinen 
MmittT,  p.  11;  Ree  the  whole  interesting  discussion 
in  chapterH  i.~iii.). 

Apart  from  these  more  Bpecial  conriderationB,  it 
is  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  very  particularity  of 
the  description  of  the  burial  of  Je:!na  is  in  itself  of 
importance  as  emphasizing  His  true  humanity  and 
the  reality  of  His  death.  From  nothing  in  oui 
lot,  even  the  sad  aecompanimenU  of  the  grave, 
did  He  shrink.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  empty 
grave  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  hns  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs 
that '  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed.'  Had  it  not  been 
BO,  then  His  body  must  have  been  stolen  either  by 
friends  or  by  foes.  But  if  by  the  latter,  why  in 
the  days  that  followed  did  they  not  produce  it,  and 
so  silence  the  disciples'  Glainin?  If  oy  the  former, 
then  we  have  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  founded  'not  so  much 
npon  delusion  as  apon  fraud — upon  fraud  xpring- 
ilig  from  motiveH  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  leading 
to  results  totally  dtlTerent  from  any  that  could 
have  been  either  intended  or  looked  tor'  (W,  MiUi- 
gan.  The  Resurrertion  of  our  Lord*,  p.  73). 

LmmATTiit— Sm  artt. '  Burial ' 
SmiUiV  DB,  llirtini  ■  -~  - 
HsmbuF^eT'd 


s-lnKitlB-aCga., 
-  ,       -  .    'Beerdigung'  In 

^  ,   'BFgrihnto  btl   den   HAiSem'   PBg'; 

^nheiiti,  Sk^clui  if  •fimih  Sotial  lAJr,  f,  ISl  IT. ;  TIhhiudii, 
Lnnd  dnd  Itimt;  Render,  '  BeUoh,  BiKs,  wi'l  Cualonu  ol  the 
Jena  mnnevteA  with  UeUh,  Burial,  snd  Hnnmlng.'  In  JQB, 
ISW  unci  USDS.  GEOnOE   MlLLIGAN. 

BDRNT-flPFERIHO  is  a  word  of  rare  occurrence 
in  NT(Mkl2«,  He  lO*- ").  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  tiie  more  generic  word  for  sacrifice 
(0ivla)  iH  commonly  used,  since  the  distinctions  of 
tlie  Old  Covenant,  which  waa  vanishing  away,  did 
not  require  to  bo  peipctuatod  in  the  NTCajion.  It 
is  probable,  however,  from  the  train  of  tlionght, 
that  in  some  instances  the  sacriliee  which  was  prom- 
inently l)efore  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  the 
'humt-otTerin^  (Ko  12').  And  though  not  named, 
it  is  latent  in  certain  passageB  (see  below).  It  is 
known  in  tlie  OT  as  tlie  nyv  'olah:  more  rarely 
and  partly  in  poetical  passages  as  the  ^'^;  knlll; 
in  Ps  61"  both  terms  are  used.  The  most  common 
LXX  rendering  is  oXoitaitrufia,  and  in  this  form  it 
appears  in  the  NT.  The  'oMA  is  connected  with 
a  root  meaning  'to  ascend,'  the  idea  being,  prob. 
ably,  that  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  ascended  to 
heaven  in  the  smoke;  kslil,  with  a  root  meaning 
'to  be  complete,' an  idea  reproduced  in  the  LXX 
translation.  Uetails  of  the  rite  may  be  found  in 
Lv  I.  &"  S*".  Unlike  moat  sacriffcea,  it  was  to 
"be  wholly  burnt  (Lv  1'),  the  skin  only  falling  to 
the  priest  as  his  perqnisite. 

The  burnt-offering  was  the  principal  nacriflce  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  continued  as  sneh  till 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus.  It  was 
oRered,  the  victim  bein^  a  male  yearling  sheep, 
eve^  morning  and  evening  (Ex  29""*') ;  hence  its 
Hishnic  name  tamid,  the  perpetual  ofTering.  In 
addition,  on  Sabbaths,  new  moons,  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  the  three  ^^reat  feasts,  and  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  other  victims  were  olfered 
(Nq  2a  f.).  Burnt-offering  was  associated  with 
other  sacrifices  (Lv  i^*  15''),  could  be  offered  for 
individuals,  even  Gentile^,  and  even  for  the  Boman 
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emperor  (Jos.  Wars,  ii.  xvii.  2).  The  altar  stood 
in  the  court  of  the  priests  in  front  of  {eastward  of) 
the  Temple  building.  The  offering  waa  mailc 
publicly,  in  the  presence  not  merely  of  the  large 
group  of  minbtering  priests,  but  also  of  '  the  men 
of  station,'  representatives  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Jewish  laity, 

AltiiOBgh  the  word  is  nowhere  recorded  as  lieing 
spoken  byCliri^t,  and  only  once  as  spoken  to  Him, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  His ' 


As  a  Jew,  acquainted  with  the  OT,  He  coul^  not 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Hentateuchal 
legislation  on  this  point ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
as  a  visitor  to  tlie  Temple  He  failed  to  bn  a  wit- 
ness of  this  rite.  The  altar  on  which  bumt-oflur- 
ing  was  offered,  from  its  great  size,  its  frequent 
use,  and  its  standing  visibly  in  the  court  of  the 

Eriesta,  was  emphatically  'the  aftar,'  and  it  was 
efore  this  that  He  directed  the  oH'ending  brother 
to  leave  his  Kift  (Mt  5").  At  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  (J^k  2",  cf.  Lv  12^')  the  second  of  the 
turtle  doves  was  intended  for  a  burnt-offering  (the 
other  bird  forming  the  usual  sin-offering  at  such 
a  time) ;  it  was  the  offering  of  the  poor,  and  the 
ritual  is  described  in  Lv  1"-".  The  Temple  lax  to 
which  He  contributed  was  in  part  used  for  the 


transitory  character  o: 


inferred  from  our  Ijord's  teaching  as  la  the  first 
commandment,  that  to  love  God  with  alt  the  heart 
and  one's  neighbour  na  oneself  waa  'much  more 
than  all  whole  bumt-ofrerings  and  sacrifices,'  and 
was  for  this  commended  oa  '  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  In  He  lO''',  where  onlv  besides  tlie 
word  occurs,  while  the  writer  dwcfis  on  many 
points  of  the  Temple,  its  furniture,  and  its  service, 
he  fails  to  apply  the  bumt^offering  very  closely  to 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  But  he  quol«s 
Ps  iifi  lui  declaring  that  the  Divine  pleasure  liea 
not  in  '  victim  and  ofiniiali '  (Delitzsch,  in  loe. ),  and 
infers  the  superiority  of  Christ's  obedience  to  any 
expiatory  sacrifice  (sm-ofiering)  or  dedicatory  nocn- 
lice  (burnt-offering)  presented  by  means  of  an  ani- 
mal victim.  Hia  obedience  is  the  burnt-offering 
that  has  enduring  value  and  needs  no  repetition. 

LmnATTiiK.— -ArtJcIci on  ' Bnmt-oRcrlne'  uid  'SKrltlce'  In 
Biblr  Dioioitariri  ol  HutlnBi,  SinlUi,  nod  Bnei/t.  Bail;  Bililr 
Aretutaliyitll ol  Kell,  Nowock  ;  Kurti,  Saeryidat  Syilfm  nfOT; 
OT  Tlieolmy  ol  SriiultL  Oehlcr ;  Care,  ScriplHrai  Doctriwr  o/ 
Saerifiv;  Elet«heira,  T*n  Taiijib.iH  Jfini»(Tp,  etc  ;  Qinile- 
nom.Svnoni/inMqfOT:  Schurer,  HJi' n.  L  ITBff. 

J.  T.  L.  Maqqs. 

B08H  (|9dTo,).-Mk  12"  II  Lk  2(F»  refers  to  the 
'Baming  Bush'  (E.x  3^'-\  Dt  33"  where  LXX 
uses  ^droT  to  tr.  -''jp  of  the  original).  Before  the 
[probably  mediicval)  division  into  chapters  and 
verses  it  was  not  easy  to  cite  Scripture  with  pre- 
cidoD.  '  la  or  at  the  Bush '  (A  V  in  Mark  and 
Luke  respectively)  means  not '  beside  that  memor- 
able busli,'  but  'in  the  passage  in  Scripture  de- 
scribing the  theophany  in  the  bush '  (RV,  '  in  the 
place  timccming  the  Bush '). 

of  .1)5  l>  not  known,  and  all  atlenipla  to 
IdentUy  It  have  Failed.  There  ia  no  tustiflcalion  Far  (he  BUiF' 
Itertlon  ol  Ooicnlui  (l^rxiam,  :t.)  that  It  !■  counect^d  »llh  the 
HHina  plant,  nor  (or  Stanley"*  aamimpUon  (HuL  ofths  Jrmih 
Church  led.  lSi3|.  I.  ST)  that  It  ni  Urn  vlld  aiucU.  Thu  Fad 
- U£,1  It  li  tnnitated  by  air-  ahowi  that  It  waa 


■Thepanllelpi 
lo  '  Iha  Bulb.' 


■A  tha  relersBoe 


BUSHEL 


BUSINESS 
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Sdros  occurs  once  again  in  the  Gospels :  Lk  6^ ; 
AV  and  RV  'bramble  bush*  [Matthew's  parallel 
(7^*)  has  *  thorns'].  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
alter  the  translation  ;  the  word  which  in  the  other 
passage  had  such  lofty  associations  is  here  used 
oy  Christ  almost  witn  contempt.  Moreover,  a 
vme  might  w^ell  enough  be  described  as  a  'bush' 
in  the  abstract ;  it  does  not  grow  high,  and  has  no 
stren^h  of  wood  (Ezk  15).  'Bramble'  in  older 
English  means '  thorn  bush,  not  necessarily  *  black- 
berry bush. '  Yet  the  translation  seems  apt  enough, 
even  according  to  modem  usa^.  Liddell  and  Scott 
give  ^Tos  as =' blackberry  oush'  or  *wild  rasp- 
berry,' but  the  adjective  fiaT6eis=*  thomed.* 

Robert  Mackintosh. 

BUSHEL  (6  M^iof,  Mt  6^,  Mk  4«,  Lk  11»— a 
Lat.  word  with  a  Gr.  form). — The  Roman  modius, 
equal  to  16  seoetarii,  or  approximately  one  English 
peck,  was  not  a  measure  in  common  use  in  Jewish 
households.  Although  the  definite  article  is  prob- 
ably generic  i*the  bushel,'  so  RV),  the  measure 
which  would  lend  itself  naturally  to  our  Lord's 
illustration,  and  that  to  which  He  actually  re- 
ferred, was  the  Hebrew  §eah  measure  used  by  the 
housewife  in  preparing  the  daily  bread.  While 
the  ^eah  measure  varied  in  size  according  to 
locality,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  being  equal  to 
one  modius  and  a  quarter,  though  Josephus  {Ant, 
IX.  iv.  5)  states:  'A  ^eah  is  equal  to  an  Italian 
modius  and  a  half.' 

To  the  influence  of  Roman  customs  was  no  doubt 
due  the  substitution  of  modius  for  ^cah  in  the 
report  of  the  saying  (Mt  5^  etc.) ;  and  in  like 
manner,  since  no  importance  waa  attached  by  our 
Lord  to  exactness  of  measure,  the  familiar  '  bushel ' 
of  earlier  English  versions  has  been  retained  by 
the  RV,  although  '  peck '  would  be  a  more  accurate 
rendering. 

The  saying  of  our  Lord  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is 
forcible.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  a  Galihean 
home,  where  the  commonest  articles  of  furniture 
would  be  the  lamp,  the  lampstand,  the  §eah 
measure,  and  the  couch.  And  who  could  fail  to 
apprehend  the  force  of  the  metaphor?  <  When  the 
word  has  been  proclaimed,  its  purpose  is  defeated 
if  it  be  concealed  by  the  hearers ;  when  the  lamp 
comes  in,  who  would  put  it  under  the  modius  or 
the  couch  of  the  triclinium^.*  (Swete on  Mk  4^). 

LiTBKATUiui  — Art. '  Weights  and  Measures'  in  Hastings'  DB 
iv.  91la,  913i>,  and  the  Encjfc,  Bibl.  iv.  col.  52941. 

Alex.  A.  Duncan. 
BU8INE88.  — 1.  The  first  recorded  words  of 
Jesus  stand  in  the  AV,  *  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business?'  (Lk  2«).  This  is 
the  only  passage  in  the  Grospels  where  the  word 
'  business  ^  occurs,  and  it  is  not  without  some  sort 
of  regret  that  we  are  oblised  to  acknowledge  the 
greater  accuracy  of  the  RV,  *  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  in  my  Father^  house?'  The  familiar 
rendering,  however,  fijids  a  place  in  the  margin ; 
and  indeed  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  AV  well  represents  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
original  words.  Translated  quite  litersuly,  the 
phrase  {iv  rois  rov  Tarpds  fMv)  means  '  in  the  things 
of  my  Father' :  it  denotes  a  person's  property  or 
estate,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  colloquialism  'at 
my  father's,' — the  whole  stress  falling  on  the  idea  of 
ownership, — and  in  this  way  it  is  fairly  frequently 
used  in  Greek  authors.  The  closest  parallel  in 
Biblical  Greek  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion of  Est  ?•,  where  *  in  the  house  of  Haman '  of 
the  RV  is  represented  by  the  phrase  iw  rots  *Afidv, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  gallows,  fifty  cubits  high, 
must  have  stood  in  the  precincts  of  the  house,  or 
on  the  estate,  of  Haman.  (For  other  instances,  see 
Excursus  I.  in  Farrar's  St.  Luke  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools,  where  a  summary  is  given  of 
the  essential  points  from  an  important  monograph 


on  the  passage  by  Dr.  Field  of  Norwich :  this 
monograph  has  bieen  reprinted  in  Notes  on  the 
Translation  of  the  NT,  by  the  late  Frederick  Field, 
Cambridge,  1899). 

The  Latin  Versions  render  the  Greek  phrase  as 
literally  as  the  language  allows,  and  throw  no 
light  on  the  interpretation.  The  Sinaitic  Syriac 
has  the  sug^^estive  paraphrase,  *  Wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  with  my  Father?'  The  idea  of  a  sym- 
pathetic relation  with  God  is  indeed  of  the  essence 
of  the  passage ;  perhaps  we  can  best  render  it  by 
borrowing  from  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
parables,  *  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  work  in  my 
Father's  vineyard  ?  * 

A  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  IV. 
xxiii.  148)  affords  an  interesting  parallel  to  the 
translation  of  the  Sinaitic  S^ac  just  quoted  : 
'  For  the  dispensation  of  creation  inde^  is  good, 
and  all  things  are  well  arranged,  nothing  happens 
without  a  reason ;  in  the  things  that  are  Thine 
must  I  be  {iv  rots  aciis  elvaL  fie  del),  O  Almighty,  and 
if  I  am  there  I  am  with  Thee.'  In  another  passage 
{Strom.  Yl.  vi.  45)  the  phrase  is  used  with  an  even 
wider  application ;  of  tne  souls  in  Hades,  Clement 
says  that  they  are  in  the  things  {i.e.  within  the 
domain)  of  God.  With  this  compare  the  teaching 
of  the  *  Elders '  referred  to  by  Irenaeus  (v.  xxxvi.  1): 
'  For  this  cause  they  say  that  the  Lord  said  that 
in  the  things  of  My  Father  are  many  mansions. 
For  all  things  are  God's,  who  gives  to  all  men  the 
habitation  that  befits  them.'  Thus  what  in  Jn  14^ 
is  called  *the  house  of  my  Father,'  is  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  phrase  rd  rov  xarp^s  fiov  extended 
to  mean  the  whole  Universe,  including,  as  the 
context  shows,  heaven,  paradise,  and  Uie  'city' 
of  the  re-created  earth.  In  Protrepticus,  ix.  82, 
Clement  seems  to  have  the  incident  of  Lk  2^  in 
his  mind  as  implying  the  complete  consecration  of 
life :  '  But  I  sup{X)se  that  when  a  man  is  enroUcKl 
and  lives  as  a  citizen  and  receives  the  Father,  then 
he  will  be  in  the  things  of  the  Father.* 

Godet  (in  his  Commentary  on  St.  Luke,  adloc.) 
points  out  that  the  phrase  '  i  must  be '  {dei  etvaL  fie) 
conveys  the  idea  of  an  absolute  and  morally  irre- 
sistible consecration  to  the  service  of  Giod  on  earth. 
To  the  awakening  consciousness  of  the  child  Jesus 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Father's  dominion  over  all  things ;  He  said  in 
effect  to  His  parents,  'Ye  ought  to  have  sought 
me  in  the  place  where  men  are  occupied  with  the 
things  of  God.' 

These  first  recorded  words  of  Jesus  then  set  a 
standard  by  which  must  be  tested  every  manner 
of  life.  How  far  is  it  possible  for  a  life  spent  in 
business,  with  which  a  linguistic  accident  connects 
these  words  for  English  raiders  of  the  Bible,  to  be 
lived  in  the  things  of  the  Father,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  His  Son  ?  As  an  aid  towards  reaching 
an  answer  to  this  vital  question,  let  us  see  what 
we  can  learn,  from  our  Lord's  acts  and  words,  of 
the  attitude  He  adopted  towards  the  business  life 
of  the  time  of  His  Incarnation. 

2.  At  the  next  recorded  visit  of  Jesus  to  the 
Temple,  we  find  Him  in  conflict  with  men  who 
conducted  business  improperly :  those  who  bore 
rule  there  did  not  understand  that  they  were  iv  toTs 
rod  varpin.  It  is  well  known  that  St.  John  {2^^') 
narrates  a  'Cleansing  of  the  Temple'  as  taking 
place  quite  early  in  the  Lord's  public  ministry, 
whUe  the  Synoptists  (Mt  2V^',  Mk  1P«^-,  Lk 
19****)  descriM  a  similar  event  as  occurring  in 
Holy  Week.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  noly 
zeal  of  Jesus  was  twice  displayed  in  this  manner ; 
but  if  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  there  would  be 
strong  reasons  for  preferring  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  St.  John.  Without  entering  into 
this  question,  however,  we  can  simply  study  the 
attitude  of  Jesus  towards  those  wno  conducted 
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the  Temple  market.  The  trafSc  was  of  two  Borts, 
the  Bale  of  Baorificial  animals,  and  the  exchange 
of  money:  in  both  oases  it  may  well  have  been 
legitimate  in  itself,  and  even  necessary:  the  sin 
was  connected  with  its  being  carried  on  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
Sadducean  rulers  of  the  Temple,  whose  cupidity 
was  notorious,  must  have  made  money  out  of  the 
business  carried  on  there ;  no  doubt  the  sites  for 
stalls  within  the  Temple  precincts  would  command 
a  good  rent;  and,  further,  if  the  animals  sold  there 
were  certified  officially  as  being  unblemished  and 
fit  for  sacrifice,  while  those  bought  outside  were 
liable  to  a  scrutiny  on  being  brought  into  the 
Temple,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  privOeged  trades- 
men may  have  gained  an  almost  complete  mono- 
poly, for  which  they  would  willingly  pay  a  high 
price.  If  the  conjecture  (see  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times*,  1887,  p.  367  ff.)  that  this  Temple  market 
was  identical  with  the  unpopular  '  Bazaars  of  the 
Sons  of  Annas'  is  right,  then  the  notorious  Annas 
and  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas  had  prolMibly  a  direct 
interest  in  the  trade  carried  on.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  'changers  of  money'  (jcepfAaTurrai, 
Jn  2"  ;  KoXKv^iirrai,  Jn  2«,  Mt  21",  Mk  11")  were 
the  official  ShtUhanim  (Lightfoot,  Moras  Heh,  on 
Mt  21";  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  p.  70 ff.)  who 
sat  to  collect  the  half -shekel  for  a  fortnight  before 
the  Passover :  they  were  aJlowed  to  make  a  charge 
on  each  half-shekel  whether  change  was  given  or 
not,  and  Edersheim  places  their  probable  annufd 
gain  from  this  source  at  £9000.  Very  likely  the 
ordinary  business  of  exchange  of  money  was 
carried  on,  as  obviously  no  corns  bearing  images 
or  idolatrous  symbols  could  be  offered  in  the 
Temple.  Moreover,  the  mention  by  Josephus 
{BJ  VI.  v.  2)  of  treasure-chambers  in  the  Temple 
belonging  to  private  individuals  suggests  that 
ordinary  banking  business,  including  the  receipt 
of  money  on  deposit,  may  have  been  made  a  source 
of  profit,  which  would  be  enhanced  by  the  security 
afforded  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  These  con- 
siderations have  been  put  forward  to  show  that  it 
is  likely  that  the  ruling  priestly  faction  turned  to 
financial  account  the  consecrated  character  of  the 
buildings  committed  to  their  charge.  Probably  it 
was  this  making  mone^r  out  of  holy  things,  ratner 
than  the  ceremonial  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Temple,  that  caused  the  severity  of  our  Lord's 
condemnation  of  the  whole  system  which  made 
His  Father's  house  into  '  a  house  of  merchandise,' 
according  to  St.  John's  account,  or  in  the  stronger 
words  of  the  Synoptists,  into  *a  den  of  robbers.* 
It  is  clear  that  Jesus  would  not  suffer  business  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  that  interfered  with 
the  honour  due  to  God :  doubtless  He  would  have 
applied  this  principle  to  the  Day,  no  less  than  to 
the  House,  of  His  Father.  The  same  lesson  is 
taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Feast  (Mt  22i*- ;  cf.  Lk  W^-), 

8.  But  the  Son  of  Man,  to  whom  nothing  human 
was  void  of  interest,  in  no  way  stood  aloof  from 
business.  Himself  a  carpenter  by  trade  (Mk  6'), 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  '  fishermen '  Apostles 
that  there  was  a  likeness  between  their  former 
worldly  and  their  future  spiritual  vocation  (Mt  4", 
Mk  1") ;  the  would-be  disciple,  who  wished  first  to 
bid  farewell  to  those  at  his  house,  was  told  that  he 
might  have  learned  behind  the  plough  the  need  of 
concentrating  his  whole  interest  and  attention  on 
the  task  he  had  in  hand  (Lk  ^),  Both  before  and 
after  the  resurrection   (Lk  6**',   Jn  21*'*)  Jesus 

f ranted  special  revelations  of  Himself  to  the 
isciples  while  engaged  in  their  usual  occupations. 
In  tne  command  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's  (Mt  22*^,  and  parallels),  we  are 
struck  by  the  business-like  recognition  of  actually 
existing  circumstances.     Several  of  the  parables 


prove  how  fully  Jesus  understood  and  entered  into 
the  business  spirit,  and  show  that,  when  conse- 
crated by  devotion  to  God,  it  is  necessary  to  those 
who  seeK  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  merchant- 
man who  sold  all  that  he  had  in  order  to  buy  one 
pearl  of  great  price,  gave  proof  of  that  confidence 
in  his  own  judgment,  joined  with  willingness  to 
stake  all  upon  it,  which  is  indispensable  to  success 
in  great  mercantile  ventures,  ana  is  said  to  be  even 
now  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Mt  13^'*, 
cf.  13^  '  the  hidden  treasure ').  In  the  parable  of 
the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  the  fulfilment  of 
a  contract  is  sharply  opposcSd  to  the  voluntary  gift 
of  money  to  those  who  nad  presumably  been  will- 
ing but  unable  to  earn  it  (Mt  20"'')-  A  proper 
return  is  rightly  expected  from  the  ownersnip  of 
land  (Mk  iS''*,  and  parallels)  and  of  money  (Mt 
25*^,  Lk  19**).  It  is  worthy  ot  notice  that  the  case 
just  referred  to  of  the  'unprofitable  servant' 
follows  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  directly  after  that 
parable  which  shows  how  unbusiness-fike  neglect 
to  buy  oil  on  the  part  of  the  foolish  virgins  led  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  marriage-feast.  The  man 
who  failed  to  make  correct  calculations  as  to  the 
cost  of  buildins  a  tower  is  regarded  as  a  fit  object 
for  mockery  (Lk  14*''')'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unjust  steward,  who  took  advantage  of  his  position 
of  authority  to  make  friends  of  his  master's 
debtors,  showed  a  business-like  shrewdness  which 
would  have  been  of  value  if  employed  honestly  in 
a  good  cause  (Lk  \%^), 

4.  A  terrible  warning  of  the  danger  of  misusing 
business  capacity  is  afiorded,  not  in  the  imaginary 
story  of  a  parable,  but  in  the  actual  life  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  St.  Matthew  (26»*'-)  and  St.  Mark  (14»m-) 
connect  the  determination  of  Judas  to  betray 
Christ  with  the  anointing  of  His  feet  at  the  feast 
in  the  house  at  Bethany.  St.  John,  in  narrat« 
ing  the  same  incident  (12^*)»  tells  us  that  it  was 
Judas  who  gave  expression  to  the  false  idea  that 
the  giving  of  money  to  the  poor  was  of  greater 
value  than  personal  devotion :  '  Now  this  he  said, 
not  because  ne  cared  for  the  poor ;  but  because  he 
was  a  thief,  and  having  the  bag  used  to  take  away 
{i^dara^ey,  see  Westcott  in  Sjaeaker's  Commentary, 
ad  loc.)  what  was  put  therem.'  Judas,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  natural  aptitude,  had  been  made 
treasurer  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples ;  he  was  vexed 
that  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  three  hundred 
pence  had  been  wasted  in  the  pouring  out  of  the 
ointment  instead  of  passing  through  his  hands  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  the  poor.  Comparing 
together  these  different  passages,  it  seems  clear 
that  St.  John  traced  the  fall  of  Judas,  culminating 
in  the  betrayal,  to  the  misuse  through  covetous- 
ness  of  his  business  faculties. 

5.  It  can  be,  and  often  is,  argued  that  the 
morality  taught  b;^  Christ  cannot  be  strictly  and 
literally  applied  m  the  conduct  of  business. 
Probably  tne  impossibility  is  no  greater  in  the 
life  of  the  business  man  than  it  is  in  the  life  of 
any  one  who  tries  to  live  as  a  consistent  Christian. 
The  main  difference  seems  to  be  that  in  business 
practical  morality  is  daily,  and  often  many  times 
a  day,  put  to  a  test  the  extent  of  which  can  be 
estimated  in  money,  and  failure  to  conform  to  a 
high  standard  is  easily  detected.  The  business 
man  is  obliged  to  have  a  definite  standard  of 
practical  morality,  high  or  low  according  to  his 
own  character  and  the  exigencies  of  his  trade,  and 
according  to  that  standard  he  must  act.  Self- 
deception  in  his  case  is  practically  limited  to  one 
particular  form, — which,  however,  is  extremely 
prevalent, — that  of  attempting  to  separate  personal 
from  business  morality.  The  ordinary  non-busi- 
ness man,  on  the  contrary,  generally  has  a 
curiously  vague  and  more  or  less  ideal  standard, 
and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  even  for  a  man  of 
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honest  thought  to  settle  how  nearly  he  lives  up  to 
it.  Business  morality  in  a  measure  analyses  itself, 
while  the  morality  of  ordinary  life  almost  defies 
analysis:  a  comparison  between  the  two  is  thus 
extremely  dangerous,  as  they  are  practically  in- 
commensurable quantities. 

Jesus  Christ  evidently  believed  that  the  moral 
and  religious  truths  which  He  tausht  were  capable 
of  being  applied  in  business.  We  nave  seen  above 
that  He  severely  condemned  the  Sadducean  hier- 
archy, who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  capi- 
talist class  of  those  days  at  Jerusalem,  because 
their  business  was  conducted  on  wrong  principles  : 
they  maintained  merely  ceremonial  purity,  and 
would  not  put  the  '  price  of  blood '  in  the  treasury 
(Mt  27^),  but  they  did  not  shrink  from  making 
gain  of  holy  things.  This  shows  the  uncompro- 
mising attitude  of  Christ  towards  what  was  morally 
bad.  But  there  was  a  great  difference  in  His 
manner  of  dealing  with  another  typical  class  of 
business  men,  the  Publicans.  He  did  not  follow 
popular  opinion  in  regarding  their  occupation  as 
absolutely  unjustifiable ;  He  looked  on  their  call- 
ing as  a  legitimate  one,  while  demanding  honesty 
in  carrpng  it  out.  The  Baptist  had  Uiken  the 
same  Ime,  'Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is 
appointed  you '  (Lk  3^).  Zacchseus,  for  his  charity 
and  earnest  desire  to  avoid  extortion,  is  declared 
to  be  truly  a  son  of  Abraham  (Lk  19*). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  St.  Luke  places  the 


parable  of  the  Pounds  in  close  connexion  with  the 
ZacchaBUS  incident,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  lessons  of 
eternal  value  can  be  learned  in  business.  The 
slaves  are  rewarded  with  ten  or  five  cities,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  which  each  had  shown  in 
trading  with  his  pound. 

This  brings  us  to  the  centre  of  the  whole  matter : 
the  life  of  business  b  a  legitimate  one  for  followers 
of  Christ  so  far  as  it  can  be  lived  '  in  the  things  of 
the  Father ' ;  then  it  is  a  means  of  imparting 
training  and  of  teaching  lessons  which  can  oe  used 
now  and  hereafter  in  the  service  of  God.  '(rod 
has  set  you,'  writes  the  Rev.  Wilfrid  Richmond 
{Christian Economics,  1888,  p.  159),  'in  the  world 
with  other  men  to  learn,  by  mutual  interchange  of 
the  means  of  life,  the  laws  of  love.  Your  wealth, 
whatever  it  may  be,  little  or  great,— the  wealth 
you  make,  the  wealth  vou  spend, — is  treasure, 
corruptible  or  incorruptiole,  treasure  on  earth  or 
treasure  in  heaven,  according  as  it  is  or  is  not,  in 
the  making  and  in  the  spending,  the  instrument 
of  love.' 

LmoLATUML— Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  art., 
reference  may  be  made  to  E.  S.  Talbot,  Some  Atpects  qf 
Christian  Truth,  206;  A.  Whyte,  Walk,  Converaatum,  and 
Character  qf  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  69 ;  O.  R.  D.  Bi|^,  The 
Diaeonate  of  Jesus,  19;  S.  Gregory,  Among  the  Roaet,  191; 
H.  Bushnelf,  Semums  on  Living  SuMeets,  243;  Expos.  2nd 
aer.  viiL  [1884]  p.  17.  P.  M.  BARNARD. 

BUTIHO.— See  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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CJE8AR  (Kaurap). — In  the  Grospel  record  this 
name  occurs  18  times,  in  16  of  which  it  answers  to 
'  reigning  emperor,'  who  in  each  case  waa  Tiberius 
Csesar ;  m  the  remaining  two  the  more  individual 
name  is  found, — in  the  one  case  Augustus  (Lk  2^), 
and  in  the  other  Piberius  (3*). 

The  name  *  Csesar '  was  assumed  by  Augustus  in 
44  B.C.,  immediately  after  the  tragic  death  of  his 
crand-uncle,  Julius  Csesar,  being  considered  by 
him  part  of  the  inheritance  left  to  him.  We  have 
Cicero's  authority  {ad  Alt,  xiv.  6,  10,  11,  12)  for 
saying  that  the  Mends  of  Octavius  began  to 
address  him  as  '  Csesar '  within  a  week  or  two  of 
the  Dictator's  assassination.  Augustus  himself 
soon  gave  evidence  that  he  meant  to  gather  up  and 
concentrate  on  himself  all  the  fame  that  was 
associated  with  'Csesar.'  Not  manj  years  passed 
till  he  came  to  exercise  a  world-wide  sway,  such 
as  the  great  Julius  had  never  known.  He  nanded 
on  the  title  to  his  successors  very  much  as  we  find 
it  used  by  the  writers  of  the  NT,  in  the  sense  of 
the  great  ruler  or  Kaiser.  Hb  own  name  (Gr. 
2€/3curr($s,  Lat.  Augtistus)  was  quite  familiar  to 
them  as  applied  to  the  reigning  emperor  (Ac  25*^* 
*,  Nero).  The  fame  of  the  first  Csesar  had  come  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  remarkable  career  of  the 
founder  of  the  Empire.  The  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  still  later  development,  when  the 
title  of  *  Csesar'  was  given  to  the  junior  partner  of 
the  two  joint-emperors,  and  '  Augustus  ^remained 
the  distinguishing  name  of  the  supreme  ruler.  In 
the  Gospel  record  there  is  clear  confirmation  of  the 
first.paxt  of  this  historical  development,  and  there 
is  at  the  same  time  no  contradiction  of  the  second. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  use  of  the 
title  '  Csesar  in  the  Grospel  writings,  the  question 
of  paying  the  tribute  has  come  up.  This  reveals 
the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  from  the 
time  of  the  '  census '  under  Augustus,  when '  every- 


one went  to  enrol  himself  in  hb  own  city '  (Lk  2*), 
to  that  of  the  trial  before  Pilate,  when  the  chief 
charge  against  Jesus  was  said  to  be  *  the  forbidding 
to  give  tribute  to  Csesar '  (23*).  In  those  thirty- 
three  years  of  interval  the  relation  between  the 
Roman  power,  as  represented  by  *  Csesar,'  and  the 
Jewish  people,  had  undergone  a  radical  change. 
Judsea  had  become  a  Roman  province,  and  was 
under  obligation  to  '  pay  tribute  as  well  as  submit 
to  an  enrolment  of  its  heads  of  households.  In 
perfect  accord  with  this  historical  fact,  St.  Luke 
wrote  (3^):  'Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of 
Judsea,'  with  the  tetrarchs  for  Galilee,  Itursea,  and 
Abilene,  desiring  to  mark  the  period  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Csesar  when  *the  word  of  God  came 
to  John  in  the  wilderness.'  The  change  came 
w^ith  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  in  4  B.C. 
While  Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  engaged 
in  quelling  serious  outbreaks  of  rebellion  in  Jer- 
usalem, the  sons  of  Herod  were  in  Rome  waiting 
the  decision  of  Augustus  as  to  their  conflicting 
claims.  At  length  all  parties  were  heard  by  the 
emperor  in  an  assembly  that  met  in  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo,  behind  his  own  house  on  the 
Palatine.  Tne  imperial  verdict,  announced  after 
a  few  days,  upheld  substantially  the  will  of  Herod. 
To  Archelaus  were  assigned  Judsea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumsea — not  as  king,  but  as  ethnarch  ;  to  Antipas, 
Galilee  and  Persea  as  tetrarch  ;  Batajisea,  Trach- 
onitis,  Auranitis,  Gaulanitis,  and  Paneas  to  Philip, 
also  aa  tetrarch  (Jos.  Ant,  xvil.  viii.  1,  xi.  4). 
The  kingdom  of  Herod  was  thus  divided  into  three 
separate  territories  after  his  death.  As  it  waa  in 
Jerusalem  that  the  question  as  to  the  tribute 
money  was  raised,  our  subject  in  this  article  has 
to  do  only  with  Archelaus.  After  some  nine  years 
of  rule  over  Judsea,  Archelaus  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  answer  charges  brought  against  him  by 
a  deputation  of  leading  men  from  Judsea  and 
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Samaria.  He  was  deposed  and  banished  by  Aug- 
ustus to  Vienne  in  Gaul  in  A.D.  6.  His  territory 
was  put  under  direct  Roman  rule,  becoming  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Syria,  with  a  Roman  of  eques- 
trian rank  for  its  governor.  An  end  was  thus  put 
to  the  uniform  consideration  for  Jewish  traditions 
and  national  prejudices  shown  by  Herod  and  his 
sons.  The  first  notable  instance  of  this  in  history 
is  met  with  in  the  rebellion  of  a.d.  6,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  census,  while  Quirinius  was 
governor  of  Syria,  which  is  referred  to  in  Ac 
ff".  The  tumult,  with  its  accompanying  bloodshed, 
must  have  been  of  no  slight  moment,  when  a 
quarter  of  a  century  thereafter  Gamaliel  could 
effectually  use  it  in  restraining  the  Council  from 
slaying  the  Apostles.  Between  A.D.  6  and  A.D.  30, 
whichever  length  of  cycle  for  the  imperial  census 
be  taken,  there  must  have  been  at  least  another 
*  enrolment '  for  purposes  of  taxation.  We  do  not 
read  of  a  serious  revolt  having  taken  place  then  as 
in  6  A.D.  The  Roman  authorities,  no  doubt,  were 
better  prepared  for  what  might  happen,  and  the 
Jewish  people  also  had  learnt  the  nruitlessness  of 
rebellion.  As  the  time  of  Christ's  public  ministry 
approached,  their  spirit  nevertheless  became  more 
and  more  embittered.  It  was  inevitable  that  at 
some  point  or  other  in  that  ministry  the  question 
should  be  pressed  upon  Him,  *  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar  or  not?'  (Mt  22" ||).  It  was 
one  of  the  burning  questions  of  His  time.  A  dis- 
tinction must  here  be  drawn  between  the  '  customs ' 
or  duties  upon  goods  and  the  land  tax  with  poll  tax. 
The  latter  only  passed  into  the  *Fiscus  or  im- 
perial treasury.  With  perfect  accuracy,  therefore, 
it  could  be  described  as  '  tribute  to  Caesar.'  This 
tax  was  exacted  annually,  and  as  the  Jews  were 
not  yet  subject  to  military  conscription,  it  formed 
the  chief  sign  of  their  subjection  to  the  Roman 
yoke.  Officers  of  state  collected  it,  the  procurator 
for  the  tax  in  the  case  of  Judaea  being  also  the 
governor,  Pilate.  It  was  different  with  the  'cus- 
toms,' which  were  farmed  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  thus  creating  that  intense  antipathy  which 
is  revealed  in  the  phrase  'publicans  and  sinners.' 

The  tribute  payment  after  all  was  based  on  the 
fact  of  the  kingsnip  of  Caesar.  The  combination 
of  *  Caesar '  with  *  king '  sounds  entirely  nnhistori- 
cal  to  one  familiar  with  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  *  King '  was  a  term  which  Au^stus 
was  most  careful  to  avoid  from  the  time  that  it 
may  be  said  to  have  cost  the  first  *  Caesar'  his  life. 
Among  Eastern  peoples,  however,  it  was  the  most 
usual  title  for  their  ruler.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Herod  no  name  was  more  famOiar  to  the  Jews 
than  *king.*  It  was  most  natund  for  them  to 
transfer  it  to  *  Caesar.'  Any  one  claiming  to  be  a 
*king'  within  the  wide  dominion  of  Caesar  was 
seekmg  to  establish  a  rival  authority.  This  was 
the  charge  which  they  found  it  so  easy  to  frame 
against  Jesus  when  He  and  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate:  'forbidding  to  give  tribute 
to  C*x»sar,  and  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ,  a 
king'  (Lk  23^).  No  more  powerful  appeal  could 
they  have  made  to  Pilate's  fears,  as  they  thought, 
than  when  they  cried  out,  *  If  thou  let  this  man 
eo,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend  :  whosoever  maketh 
himself  a  king,  speaketh  against  Caspar'  (Jn  19"). 
The  title  on  the  cross,  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth,,  the 
king  of  the  Jews'  (Jn  W*),  as  Pilate  actually  wrote 
it,  served  him  better  than  their  proposed  modifica- 
tion, *  He  said,  I  am  king  of  the  Jews^  (v.«).  Should 
he  ever  be  called  in  Question  by  Ca38ar  for  giving 
Jesus  up  to  death,  that  title,  written  out  by  his 
own  hand,  would  form  an  ample  justification.  The 
greater  probability  lies  in  the  supposition  that 
Pilate  so  named  Uim  to  spite  the  Jews,  in  accord- 
ance with  those  other  words,  *  Shall  I  crucify  your 
king  ? '  (v.").    The  whole  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 


Caesar,  not  only  in  the  question  of  the  tribute,  but 
throughout  the  trial  before  Pilate,  must  have  en- 
tirely disarmed  the  Roman  governor  of  any  fear 
that  He  was,  or  ever  had  been,  a  rival  of  Caesar's. 

J.  Gordon  Gray. 

CJEa&RE A  PHILIPPI.— The  town  called  Caesarea 
Philippi  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mt  16".  Mk  S^, 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  IX.  4,  BJ  III.  ix.  7,  vii.  ii.  1)  bore 
at  one  time,  certainly  as  early  as  B.C.  198  (Polybiua^ 
Hist,  xvi.  18,  xxviii.  1),  the  name  Panias  {llavids 
or,  Uaweds),  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Banias,  Situated  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee on  a  plateau  at  the  southern  foothills  of  Mount 
Hermon,  it  lay  in  the  territory  that  Philip  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  Herod  the  Great.  The 
place,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  received 
its  original  name  from  a  cave  or  grotto  in  a  hill 
near  by,  which  was  called  t6  ndweiop,  because 
sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  In  the  face  of 
the  cliff  there  are  still  several  niches  with  inscrip- 
tions in  which  Pan  is  mentioned.  From  the  cave 
{Mugharet  Eos  en-Nehd)^  now  partly  filled  with 
fallen  stone,  issues  a  strong  stream  of  water  which 
has  long  been  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  Jordan  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  x.  3).  On  the  hill  above, 
Herod  buUtawhite  marble  temple  in  honour  of 
Augustus  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  x.  3,  BJ  i.  xxi.  3),  and 
here  the  Crusaders  built  a  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  stand  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  town,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the 
east  ( ffiUdt  §ubeibeh).  Philip  enlarged  and  beau ti - 
fied  Panias,  and  called  it  Cfaesarea  (Kcuadpeia)  in 
honour  of  Augustus.  The  statement  of  Eusebius 
{Chron,  ed.  Schoene,  pp.  146-147)  that  Philip  built 
Panias,  and  called  it  Caesarea,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  is  rendered  improbable  by  coins  which 
show  that  Caesarea  had  an  era  datmg  from  B.C. 
3  or  2.  To  distinguish  it  from  Caesarea  on  the 
seacoast  ( 'KoMrdpcia  XTpdrtayos  or  Kaurdpeia  ttjs 
lld\cu<rrlvyjs),  it  was  commonly  called  Caesarea 
Philippi  (Kaurdpeia  ^  *tXfirxou).  Under  Agrippa  II. 
it  received  and  bore  for  a  short  time  the  name 
Neronias  (T^epiawids,  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ix.  4).  The 
place  has  probably  no  part  in  OT  history,  since 
ite  identification  with  Dan  (Smith,  HGHL  pp.  473, 
480)  is  not  certain  (Buhl,  GAP  p.  238). 

Into  this  region  Jesus  came  with  His  disciples 
during  one  of  His  tours  of  retirement  from  the 
common  scenes  of  His  Galilaean  activity ;  but  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  Caesarea  itself.  St. 
Matthew  (16^,  cf.  15^^)  tells  us  that  Jesus  came 
into  the  region  (e/j  rd  /Upvi) ;  St.  Mark  (8^)  mentions 
more  specifically  and  vividlj[  the  villages  of  Caesarea 
{els  rds  Kd>fAas),  In  the  territory  of  which  Caesarea 
was  the  chief  city  there  were  smaller  towns,  and 
it  was  through  these  that  Jesus  moved  \nth  His 
disciples  and  others  who  followed  Him.  St.  Luke 
alone  (9^*'*)  of  the  Synoptists  seems  to  have  lost 
the  touch  of  local  colour  fixed  so  indelibly  upon 
the  narratives  of  Mt.  and  Mk.— an  authenticating 
element  whose  force  even  those  who  question  the 
Synoptic  tradition  at  this  point  find  it  difi&cult  to 
escape  (cf.  Wrede,  MessiasgeheimniSt  p.  239).  The 
narrative  in  Lk.  lends  itself,  however,  to  the  set- 
tinf^  of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  both  by  the  way  in  which  it 
is  introduced  without  definite  localization  {xal 
iy4p€T0  iv  T(j3  elvax  airrbv  Trooacvy^fjufvov),  and  by  the 
fact  that  in  Lk.'s  order  it  follows  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  neic^boiirhood  of  Beth- 
saida.  According  to  Mk  8"**',  it  was  from  Beth- 
saida  that  Jesus  went  into  the  villages  of  Caesarea, 
and  in  Jn  Q^^'  we  read  of  a  confession  of  Peter 
immediately  after  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in 
Capernaum,  occasioned  by  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand.  St.  Luke  s  material  may  have 
come  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  grronp  centring 
around  a  saying  of  Jesus,  but  without  definite 
localization.    By  inserting  it  after  the  feeding  of 
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the  live  tlicjusand  he  haa  preserved  the  hiaUjricn.! 
order  without,  however,  Riving  us  the  exnct  local 
Betting.  For  this  we  maul  look  to  St.  Matthew 
aod  St.  Mark. 

By  001  Fiiat  and  Second  EvangelUU  the  Raniu 
group  of  events  is  not  onl^  connected  with  a  plaee 
tvliith  lends  peculiar  Bienificance  to  them,  but  set 
in  u  larger  context  which  extends  to  the  feeding  of 
the  Ave  thousand.  Mt.  and  Mk.  alike  repreaout 
Jesus'  arrival  in  the  region  of  OiBgarea  Philippi  as 
part  of  a  course  decided  upon  shortly  after  that 
«veDt.  The  decision  wliich  led  to  the  retirement 
into  the  TegioD  of  Tyre  and  Bidon  must  have 
been  i^onltrmed  by  His  ox[)erienue  on  retamin^  U> 
tialitee.  For  Jeans  withdrew  again,  thin  time 
going  north  into  the  region  of  (Sutarea,  Philippi. 
Locuted  at  Ca^Borea  and  stAnding  in  the  jioriud  of 
retirement,  this  group  of  events  points  buck  to  the 
befjiimin^  of  the  period  for  the  explanation  of  its 
i-itarauteristio  features.  The  Gospels  do  not  enu- 
merate the  causes  which  led  to  such  a  chonae  in 
tlie  •icene'of  Jesus'  activity,  but  thi 
indicate  a  utuatton  wliich  will ' 
lor  it. 

But,  besides  change  of  Bcene,  this  group  of 
events  reveals,   as  do   the  earlier  events  of  the 

Sieriod  of  retirement,  a  change  in  the  method  of 
lesus'  work.  Hia  retirement  from  Galilee  ia  from 
the  people  and  their  religious  leaders  into  more 
intimate  com^ianionship  with  His  disciples,  from 
His  popular  instruction  of  the  multitudes  and 
benehcent  activity 
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)  teach   His 


faithful  follawera  in  more  secluded  i 
dgniilcance  of  His  own  person  for  the  Kingdom 
He  had  been  proclaiming,  and  to  prepare  thoni 
for  Uia  Passion.  The  period  has  fittingly  been 
called,  from  its  chief  characteristic,  the  Training 
of  the  Twelve,  and  in  no  incident  does  this  char- 
acteristic more  clearly  appear  than  in  the  events  of 
Ciesarea  Philippi. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Jesus'  retirement 
from  Galilee  and  the  change  in  His  metliod  of 
work  are  indicated  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  by  their  account 
of  His  attitude  towards  the  traditions  of  the 
elders  (Mt  15'"",  Mk  7'"").  The  fundamental 
opposition  between  Jeaua  and  the  legalism  of  tlie 
Pharisees  which  had  appeatred  in  His  attitude  to- 
wards Che  Sabbath  customs,  and  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  came  now  to  sharp  expression  in  His 
attack  on  the  whole  system  of  external  formalism 
in  religion.  The  people,  moreover,  had  shown 
themselves  onprepared  io  receive  and  unable  t« 
appreciate  His  trauhing,  even  after  the  work  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  His  own  labours  in  their 
behalf.  And  no  the  fonu  of  Hia  teaching  had 
changed  from  the  gnomic  to  the  parabolic,  causing 
a  separation  between  the  mass  and  those  who  had 
ears  to  hear.  How  utterly  the  people  had  failed 
to  comprcliend  Him  is  revealed  by  their  attempt 
after  the  feeding  of  the  hve  thousand  to  tako  Him 
un<l  make  Him  King  (Jn  G").  After  Hia  discourse 
in  Capernaum  (Jn  &""■),  St.  John  tells  ns  that 
many  of  His  disciples  walked  no  more  with  Him 
(Jn  6°*}.  Finally,  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  had 
widely  extended  His  work,  and  shortly  tliereafter 
we  are  told  thitt  Herud  (Antipas)  heard  of  Jesua 
(Mkfl",  Mt  1*1,  Lk  Q'"-].  Bitter  hostility  from 
the  religious  leaders,  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
people  f«  understand  the  character  of  Hia  work, 
mterested  attention  from  the  murderer  of  John 
the  Baptist, — in  the  midst  of  such  conditions  Jesus 
withdrew  from  Galilee,  and  from  His  popular 
preaching  activity,  to  devote  Himself  to  His 
disciples. 

Jesus'  first  retirement  is  into  the  region  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  part  o£  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.  Keturning  to  Galilee,  He  feeds  the  four 
thousand,  refuses  the  request  of  the  Pharisees  and 


Sodducees  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  with  its  evident 
Messianic  implication,  warns  His  disciples  against 
the  leaven  of^the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (so  Mt 
16*;  Mk  H"  has  'Pharisees  and  Herod'),  heals  a 
blind  man  near  Bethsoida  (Mk  8'"-),  and  retires 
from  Galilee  for  the  second  time,  coming  with  Uia 
disciples  into  the  re^on  of  Ciesarea  Philipni. 

The  key  to  tlio  situation  at  Ciusarea,  ita  con- 
trolling idea,  ia  to  be  sought  neitlier  in  the  con- 
fession of  Peter  nor  in  the  promise  to  Peter,  but 
in  Jesua'  announcement  of  Hia  approaching  Pas- 
sion. To  this  Peter's  confession  leads  up ;  around 
it  Jeans'   instruction    of    the  disciples  regarding 


ubsequent  teaching  (Mk   B^*"  10™-  12'  14» 


St.   Luke  tells  us  that  Jesus  had  been  praying 
alone  (9",  cf.  3"),  and  that  His  disciples  were  with 
Him.     St.  Mark  vividly  locales  the  question  that 
Jesus  put  to  His  disciples,  as  'in  the  WBy*(8"). 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  agree  in  the  form  of  the 
question,   '  Who  do   men  (Mk.  ol  iwBpiinroi,   Lk.  si 
a;ifX«)  say  that  I  am  *'   St.    Matthew,   however, 
gives  it  in  the  third  person,  and  introduces  the 
title  'Son  of  Man'— 'Who  do  men  say  that  the 
Son  of  man  iaf'*     In  either  form  the  question  is 
"    ---------     -   ,_  }jy  reason  of  the   prominence  it 

person.  Emphasis  until  now  hod 
in  placed  by  Him  on  His  message  and  on  His 
works  of  mercy,  though  both  had  stood  in  intimate 
relation  to  His  person.  He  desires  to  know  now 
what  men  think  of  the  messenger. 

T^e  rorm  giytB  U>  Jeaiu' questloo  In  ML  bu  been  regudcd 
u  secandiLTj,  on  the  sTDUiid  that  by  oalUn^  HhnaeLf  th«  Hon  of 
Uui,  Jotiii  huoMtM  tile  mnsvflr  to  Hih  quHCioD  in  hUd^  it. 
Ab  ■  nuUer  ^lict,  bovncr.  Cba  tamer  1*  not  vlven  Id  Unu> 
oFthiiCitla.  In  Iha  Svaoptlc  Ooipeli  Uutitlg  '  Sao  ol  Mu '  ia 
■Iwiyi  a  Hlf-deriEutian  o(  Jenu.  Sven  where  ll  tppem  In 
UiH  rauKli  Qoipel  in  tbe  mouUi  Ot  dUkii,  Ibli  i*  In  ividinb 
dependiniKOD  tUDH  by  JenuMnUMk  St  SMphen'l  uk  ot 
It  mlB  look!  Uck  to  Jams'  worda  (Ac  T«,  ct.  Lk  ^^  uid  Iha 
unn  ot  tbe  Apocalvpie  <■  probBblv  Io  Iw  gipUlned  fay  th« 

InUiunM  of  DnTU^LBlvtllltl'X    Thm — ■- 

no  dOBbt  that  Jeaiu  »  d«lziiated  HjidhII  di 


QoAwliir 


ioiin.<] 


er  Imuuim  ol  lU  a* 
ssT"). 


,™k2i»w, 


tloDi  tbi>  Older,  rBCuding  It  u  ImprolKble  i 
HlmHll  Son  ol  Uu  It  u  atrller  time  (ICgrU  Jciu.  p.  ZteX  Did 
UoItnDMn  bolib  thu  II  J«ii  did  lo  It  wu  in  ■  different  lenM 
l!iTTtitoLLvp.ti7,lSSj.  TtaB  eyiiapUc  repreKutation  is  kK- 
DonilneDt,  however.  In  pnnippoiln^  It*  eulier  uh.  ud  thii 
we  Diiut  acDept  even  vrhFle  adblttjiig  thit  the  meantng  of  Uis 
terra  cannot  be  tuOy  determined  atnrl  from  it*  UBoge  heiv  and 


Sea, 


In  answer  to  Jesus'  question,  the  disciplcii  report 
the  opinions  current  among  the  people  concerning 
Him-  The  report  must  have  been  discouraginp. 
Not  only  wos  there  variety  of  opinion,  some  think- 
ing that  He  was  John  the  Baptist  (cf,  Mk  6'<), 
olliers  Elijah,  and  still  others  J^remiali  (Mt  16")  or 
one  of  the  pro]>hets ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
variety  there  was  general  agreement  that  Jesus, 
whoever  else  He  might  be,  was  not  the  Messiah, 
A  forerunner  of  the  Slessianic  Kingdom  He  might 
be,  but  not  the  Messianic  King.  His  activity  in 
proclaiming  the  Kingdom,  whatever  hlessianio 
expectations  it  may  nave  aroused,  had  resulted 
only  in  the  popular  recognition  of  Hia  proplietio 
character,  and  in  His  association  with  the  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom  in  some  preparatory  sense.  Mani- 
festly Jesua  was  not  the  popular  Messiah.      Hia 

•Id  Mt  lell^beloTB  Xiftif  in  theTR  [ito  be  omitted  with 
M  B  c  vg  oop  ayr^  (ct  alu  Ut  lU".  Lk  li",  Uk  8»,  Lk  ffl,  Ht 
&I1,  Lkti»,  UtlO^,  Mka>',  LkS»>. 
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'work,  directed  as  it  was  towards  spiritual  ends,  did 
not  accord  with  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Messianic  Elin^dom.  Moreover,  Jesus  had  not 
8i)oken  plainly  in  Galilee  of  His  Messiahship.  He 
had  not  assumed  a  popular  Messianic  title,  and 
when  individuals  had  recognized  in  Him  the 
Messiah,  He  had  commanded  silence.  His  work, 
however,  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  ex- 
cited interest,  and  called  forth  opinions  which 
associated  Him  with  the  coming  Messianic  King- 
dom.  The  report  of  the  disciples  so  accurately 
describes  the  situation  and  so  faithfully  represents 
the  tenor  of  popular  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  background  sketched  by 
the  Evangelists  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 
sharp  relief  the  confession  of  Peter. 

In  the  Synoptic  narratives  the  question  of  Jesus 
about  the  opmion  of  the  people  leads  up  to  a 
similar  question  addressed  to  tne  disciples  about 
their  own,  and  the  answer  in  the  one  case  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  report  given  in  the 
other, — a  contrast  which  is  vivid  ana  real  because 
true  to  the  historical  situation.  To  the  question 
addressed  to  the  disciples,  '  But  who  say  ye  that  I 
am?'  Peter  answers,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ  (so  Mk. ; 
Lk.  gives  simply  *the  Christ  of  God,'  and  Mt. 
•  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God'). 
Unlike  the  people,  the  disciples  had  recognized  in 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  to  this  conviction  Peter 

fave  brief  expression.  However  inadeauate  may 
ave  been  the  content  which  Peter  ana  his  com- 
panions gave  to  this  formal  statement  of  their 
faith,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
they  were  able  to  affirm  clearly,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  their  belief  that  in 
Jesus  the  Messianic  Kln^  had  come.  The  readi- 
ness and  decision  with  which  Peter  formulated  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  are  an  indication  that  their 
faith,  though  now  expressed  in  this  form  for  the 
first  time,  did  not  originate  here  (cf.  J.  Weiss, 
Das  dlteste  Evanp,  p.  61).  Their  very  presence 
with  Jesus  at  this  time  gave  evidence  of  such  a 
conviction  (cf.  Jn  6®*-).  In  this  faith  they  had 
answered  His  call  to  discipleship ;  in  it  they  had 
associated  with  Him,  heard  His  teaching,  and 
seen  His  wonderful  works;  their  appointment  as 
Apostles  implied  it,  as  did  their  subsequent  mission 
to  Israel.  They  had  seen  opposition  arise  and  de- 
velop into  bitter  hostility ;  but  when  Jesus  with- 
drew into  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  again 
into  the  region  of  Ccesarea  Philippi,  they  still  com- 
panied  with  Him.  They  knew  the  popular  opinion, 
but  they  still  adhered  to  their  own  conviction. 
^  The  si^iticance  of  Peter's  confession,  however, 
lies  not  simply  in  the  fact  that  it  gave  expression 
to^  a  deep  and  long  -  cherished  conviction,  thus 
evidencing  the  permanent,  unchanged  character  of 
his  faith  ;  it  had  reference  also  to  the  future.  It 
was  made  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Jesus  which 
had  as  its  occasion  His  intention  to  reveal  to  the 
disciples  the  necessity  of  His  suffering.  The  faith 
of  the  disciples  had  stood  all  the  tests  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  in  the  past.  Jesus,  however, 
clearly  foresaw  a  still  greater  te^t  in  the  near 
future.  In  order  to  prepare  them  for  it,  there  was 
need  that  definite  expression  be  given  to  their 
faith.  The  revelation  which  was  to  be  made  to 
them  would  thus  serve  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  content  of  their  faith.  In  Mk.  and  Lk.  the 
confession  of  Peter  is  accordingly  brought  into 
close  connexion  with  the  announcement  of  the 
Passion.  Mt.  alone  gives  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
Peter  (16""^),  not  only  confirming  what  we  may 
infer  from  Jesus'  reception  of  the  confession  (Mk.- 
Lk.),  its  essential  correspondence  with  His  own 
consciousness,  but  going  further  and  giving  us 
Dositive  knowledge  of  Jesus'  estimate  and  appre- 
ion  of  Peter's  faith. 


Addressing  Peter  as  Simon  Bar-Jona,*  Jesus 
declares  him  to  be  blessed  in  the  possession  of  a 
faith  which,  tianscending  the  human  sphere  of 
flesh  and  blood,  has  its  origin  in  the  neavenly 
sphere  and  from  His  Father.  In  thus  describing 
the  revelation-character  of  Peter's  faith,  Jesus 
does  not  define  more  nearly  the  process  or  time  of 
origin,  the  psychologic^  moment,  but  treate  his 
faith  simply  as  a  definite  fact  of  the  past.  Con- 
tinuing with  the  emphatic  'But  I,'  Jesus  makes 
Peter's  confession  the  occasion  of  revealing  His  plan 
for  the  future,  and  thepart  that  Peter  is  to  fulfil  in 
it.  With  the  words  *  Tnou  art  Peter,'  Jesus  recalls 
the  name  He  had  given  to  His  disciple  and  apostle 
(cf.  Jn  1«,  Mk  3»,  Mt  lO^,  Lk  6").  The  Greek 
U^pos,  like  the  Aramaic  Kiphd,  means  a  rocky  and 
suggesto  the  idea  of  firmness  or  strength.  In 
pving  such  a  name  to  Simon,  Jesus  had  looked 
beneath  the  surface  and  read  the  character  of 
Peter  in  terms  of  motive  and  underlying  disposi- 
tion. A  man  of  decision,  he  was  full  of  energy 
and  strength,  a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  con- 
templation, a  natural  leader ;  and  if  at  times  im- 
pulsive, rebuking  his  Master  and  even  denying 
Him,  he  was  in  the  one  case  loyal  to  his  faith, 
however  unwisely  so,  and  in  the  other  was  follow- 
ing Jesus  to  be  near  Him  when  he  fell.  In  main- 
taming  and  confessing  his  faith  in  Jesus,  Peter 
had  shown  himself  true  to  the  character  which 
Jesus  recognized  when  He  named  him  Peter. 
Upon  this  rock  Jesus  now  affirms  His  intention  of 
founding  His  Church:  not  upon  any  rock,  and 
therefore  not  simpler  upon  a  strong  and  firm  foun- 
dation, but  upon  this  rock  indicated  by  the  name 
Peter.  In  the  Greek  the  word  for  Peter  (Il^/ws) 
and  the  word  for  rock  {rH-pa)  differ  in  form,  but  in 
Aramaic  the  same  form  was  probably  used.  The 
Pesh.  has  kiphd  in  both  instances  (cf .  also  Mt  2J^ ; 
in  Mt.  7***-  mta  is  used).  The  rock  intended  by 
Jesus  to  be  the  future  foundation  of  His  Church  is 
Peter,  realizing  the  character  indicated  in  his 
name.  The  function  thus  assigned  to  Peter  is 
indeed  not  apart  from  his  confession,  nor  is  the 
fact  that  he  evidently  spoke  in  a  representative 
capacity  to  be  overloolced.  The  address  of  Jesus, 
however,  is  distinctly  to  Peter,  and  it  i&  his  name 
that  is  interpreted.  The  confession  which  precedes 
is  indeed  closely  related  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  but 
it  cannot  be  understood  as  the  rock-foundation 
intended  by  Jesus.  In  itself  it  furnishes  the  occa- 
sion rather  than  the  ground  of  Jesus'  promise.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  treated  abstractedly  as  some- 
thing separate  from  Peter,  but  must  be  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  and,  in  its  measure,  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  character  which  Jesus  saw  in  Peter 
when  He  gave  him  his  name.  The  content  of 
Peter's  faith,  moreover,  was  entirely  inadequate 
when  measui^  by  Jesus'  conception  of  what  His 
Messiahship  involved.  Much  haa  still  to  be  learned 
in  the  school  of  experience  (Mk  8»*-  14«ff-.  Lk  22»», 
Jn  2P"*-,  1  Co  15*),  but  the  character  was  fixed  in 
principle.  Jesus  saw  its  strength,  and  chose  the 
man  for  the  work  He  had  for  him  to  do.  The 
opening  chapters  of  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles  cive 
some  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  accomplisned 
his  charge. 

The  figure  of  a  rock-foundation,  used  to  describe 
Peter's  future  function  in  the  Church,  suggests 
naturally  a  single  rock  underlying  a  whole  struc- 

*  Bar-Jona,  or  'son  of  Jonas,'  probably  means  'son  of  John' 
(cf.  Jn  1*2  2115-17).  In  Hebrew  the  words  n^S"  and  JjO'i'  differ, 
but  the  Greek  rendering  of  |)QS^  is  sometimes  the  same  as  that 
of  n;V  (cf.  1  Oh  26>,  l  Es  9»,  2  K  2533).  Zohn  attributes  the 
difference  between  Mt  and  Jn.  to  a  confusion  by  the  Greek 
translator  of  Mt  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  (ITotnmcntar,  p.  637). 
Wellhausen  c^ves  his  verdict  briefly :  *  Jona  ist  Jona  und  keine 
AbkQrzung  von  Johanan,  und  Mt  wird  nicht  bloes  gegen  das 
Hebrfterevangelium,  ein  spiltes  Machweric,  recht  haben,  sondem 
aucfa  gegen  das  vierte  Bvangelium '  (Dot  Bvang.  Matt.  p.  88  f  .> 
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ture,  and  not  one  stone  among  a  number  built 
together  into  a  foundation  (cf.  Mt  7*^')*  Neither 
the  figure  nor  the  function  thus  assigned  to  Peter 
excludes  the  work  of  the  other  Apostles  (Eph  2^^, 
much  less  the  work  of  Jesus  (1  Co  3^*^),  wnich  is 
clearly  indicated  in  olxoSofiiata.  The  figure  describes 
simply  what  Peter,  b^  reason  of  his  strong,  ener- 
getic character,  and  in  view  of  Jesus'  intention,  is 
to  be  for  the  Church  which  Jesus  will  build.  The 
idea  of  building  a  community  or  Church  was  familiar 
from  the  OT  (cf.  Ps  28»,  Jer  18"  31*  33^),  and  recurs 
in  the  NT  (cf.  Mt  21*»,  Ac  4",  1  P  2^-,  Ro  16» 
1  Co  3«»-,  2 Ti  2"»-,  He  3"f).  By  the  use  of  the 
future  tense  and  the  choice  of  the  word  meaning 
to  build  rather  than  to  rebuild  (dvonrodo/t^w,  cf.  Ac 
15^^),  Jesus  not  only  points  to  the  future  for  the 
origin  of  His  Church,  but  declares  that  it  will  be 
His  ovn  creation.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Messiah  would  have  a  people  ana  would  rule  over 
them  in  an  organized  community.  The  idea  of 
such  a  community  cannot  have  been  Strang  to 
the  disciples  who  nad  just  confessed  their  faith  in 
Him.  It  would  have  been  strange  had  Jesus  made 
no  reference  to  His  Church,  fiy  speaking  of  it 
He  made  plain  to  them  that  the  idea  was  included 
in  His  purpose,  and  thus  formed  an  element  in 
His  Messianic  consciousness.  The  future  founding 
of  the  Church  is  set  by  Him  in  evident  contrast 
to  present  conditions,  but  the  fact  that  this  is 
included  in  Jesus'  present  purpose  and  thus  made 
part  of  His  Messianic  work  orings  it  into  vital 
and  organic  relation  with  the  present.  His  work 
had,  indeed,  not  yet  taken  on  its  Church-form, 
but  this  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  Messianic  community  was  foreign  to  His 
purpose.  He  thus  encourages  His  disciples  in 
the  midst  of  popular  disaTOction  and  unbelief, 
by  ^ving  them  assurance  with  r^ard  to  His  in- 
tention. 

The  disciples  had  confessed  their  faith  in  Him, 
and  He  now  tells  them  that  however  little  promise 
present  conditions  may  give  of  such  a  future,  He 
will  found  His  Churcn.  And  He  will  do  this  in 
the  face  of  conditions  which  may  seem  to  them  to 
make  such  a  future  impossible.  Instead  of  im- 
proving, the  conditions  will  become  worse.  With 
His  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  work 
and  the  consequent  character  of  His  Church,  Jesus 
saw  the  necessity  of  His  completed  work  and  final 
exaltation  in  order  to  the  full  realization  of  His 
Messianic  functions  in  such  a  Messianic  com- 
munity, and  hence  speaks  of  its  building  as  a 
future  event  (Ac  2**,  Ro  1*).  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  He  speaks  but  seldom  of  His 
Church,  and  dwells  on  the  ideas  of  the  Kingdom, 
faith  and  discipleship,  in  which  its  spiritual  char- 
acter and  principles  are  set  forth. 

The  word  i«aA«gr/«,  regolorly  used  In  the  LXX  to  translate 
7np  Ofdhdl)t  occurs  frequently  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  but 
only  here  and  in  Mt  W^  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  Its  authenticity 
has  been  questioned  (cf.  Holtznuuin,  Hdoom. ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Kostlin  in  PRE^  x.  818),  but  its  use  has  an  adequate 
basis  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  is  naturally  motived  here  not 
simply  by  the  conferaion  of  Peter,  but  also  by  Jesus'  thought  of 
the  future,  controlled  as  it  is  bv  the  revelation  of  His  Passion 
which  He  is  about  to  moke  to  His  disciples. 

So  permanent  and  strong  will  be  the  structure 
built  oy  Jesus  on  Peter,  the  rock-foundation,  that 
the  gates  of  Hades — a  figurative  expression  used 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  very  greatest  strength, 
since  they  withstand  all  efibrt  to  force  them  open 
(Is  38»^  Wis  16",  3  Mac  6")— shall  not  surpass 
(icar((rx</0'ou0-tr)  it  in  strength.*   Changing  the  figure 


going 
Chun^ 


*  Others  understand  MmnrxCrtu^if  in  the  sense  that  the  attack 
ing  forth  from  the  gates  of  Hades  shi^  not  overcome  the 
lurch  (Zahn),  or  again  that  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prove 
strong  enouffh  to  withstand  tiie  attack  made  on  them  by  the 
Church,  Haaes  in  the  former  interpretation  being  conceived  as 
the  kii^dom  of  evil,  in  the  latter  as  the  kingdom  of  death 
(H^yer). 


and  having  the  superstructure  in  mind,  Jesus 
declares  that  He  will  give  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  What  he  binds  upon  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  Heaven ;  what  he  looses  upon 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven.  The  phrase 
*  Kingdom  of  Heaven'  frequently  takes  the  place 
in  Mt.  of  the  corresponding  phrase  '  Kingdom  of 
Grod '  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  Here  it  is  to  be  understood 
not  of  the  Kingdom  which  is  in  Heaven,  but  of  that 
Kingdom  which  has  its  origin  and  centre  in  the 
Heavenly  sphere,  whence  it  receives  its  character 
as  the  rule  of  God  and  its  determinative  principles 
as  moral  and  spiritual.  This  is  the  Kingdom  which 
Jesus  preached,  whose  coming  He  declared  to  be 
at  hand,  whose  character  and  principles  He  ex- 
pounded, and  whose  blessings  He  mediated.  But 
while  having  its  centre  in  Heaven,  this  Kingdom 
was  to  be  realized  upon  earth,  and,  in  its  future 
manifestation  at  least,  is  associated  closely  with 
the  Church.  The  authority  which  Peter  is  to 
exercise  has  reference  to  the  Church,  but  the  re- 
ciprocal relation  between  the  Kingdom  and  its 
Heavenly  centre  is  to  continue  in  its  future  mani- 
festation as  Jesus  had  known  it  in  His  own  experi- 
ence and  had  declared  it  in  His  teaching.  What 
Peter  does  as  His  representative  in  the  Church 
which  Jesus  will  build  shall  be  ratified  in  Heaven. 
The  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  symbolize 
administrative  authority  (cf.  Is  22^,  Rev  3^'')>  cmd 
the  phrase  '  bind  and  loose '  is  another  figurative 
expression  in  which  the  idea  of  regulating  seems 
to  be  fundamental :  in  Aramaic  the  words  ^(^ar 
and  skird  mean  to  allow  and  to  disallow  (cf.  also 
Mt  18^,  Jn  2(P).  Both  figures  seem  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
are  therefore  not  to  be  understood  as  descriptive 
of  Peter's  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  as  if  by 
means  of  it  those  who  accepted  the  gospel  message 
were  to  be  received  into  the  Church  (keys)  and 
loosed  from  their  sins,  and  those  who  rejected  it 
were  to  be  excluded  and  so  bound  in  their  sins. 
The  description  of  Peter's  work  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  is  given  in  the  figure  which 
represents  him  as  the  foundation-rock  of  the 
Church.  The  power  of  the  keys  and  that  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing,  however,  are  not  only  closely 
associated  together,  but  they  are  separated  from 
the  figure  of  tne  rock,  and  together  describe  Peter's 
function  in  .the  Church  and  his  relation  to  its 
internal  management  as  that  of  an  olKov6fxot.  See 
also  art.  Keys  below,  and  *  Power  of  the  Keys '  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv. 

In  the  command  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  that 
they  should  tell  no  one  that  He  is  the  Christ,  Mt. 
not  only  joins  again  the  narrative  of  Mk.-Lk., 
but  rightly  interprets  the  briefer  form,  in  which 
they  gave  the  command,  b^r  the  words  &ri  ain-ds  icrip 
b  Xpurrdt,  The  authenticity  of  this  and  similar 
commands,  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Mk.,  has, 
indeed,  been  called  in  question  ( Wrede,  Das  Mes- 
siasgeheimnis) ;  but  the  command  is  ^uite  natural 
here,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  its  origin 
solely  in  the  general  apologetic  purpose  of  St.  Mark. 
It  has  reference  to  the  form  in  which  Peter's  con- 
fession was  made,  and  to  deny  its  authenticity 
would  necessitate  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
account  which  the  Grospels  give  us  of  Jesus'  life 
and  work. 

The  climax  of  the  scene  at  Csesarea  is  reached 
in  Jesus'  announcement  of  His  Passion.  Both  Mt. 
and  Mk.  signalize  His  words  as  the  beginning  of 
instruction  on  this  subject  (Mk.  koI  rjp^aTo^  Mt. 
more  specifically  dxh  r&rt  rjf^aTo,  Lk.  connecting 
the  announcement  directly  with  the  command  to 
silence,  c/xwr  Sn  8ei  r.  h.  t.  d.  xoXXd  Ta^€ti»).  When 
Jesus  became  aware  of  the  necessity  of  which  He 
here  for  the  first  time  speaks  explicitly  to  His  dis- 
ciples does  not  appear  clearly  from  tlie  Synoptic 
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Grospels.  The  Fourth  Gospel  indicates  that  He 
was  not  unaware  of  it  from  the  beginning  of  His 
public  ministry  (Jn  2^»,  cf.  2«i,  Mt  26").  The 
Synoptic  Gospels,  however,  give  evidence  that  Jesus 
looked  forward  at  an  early  period  in  the  Galilsean 
ministry  to  the  time  when  He  would  be  removed 
from  His  disciples  (Mk  2^).  Certainly  the  narra- 
tive here  does  not  justify  the  inference  that  He 
now  for  the  first  tmie  became  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  His  suffering,  any  more  than  the 
question  to  Peter  and  Peter's  confession  justify 
tne  inference  that  Jesus  or  His  disciples  now  for 
the  first  time  became  conscious  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.  The  conditions  of  His  ministry  may  well 
have  influenced  Jesus  to  speak  of  the  subject  to 
His  disciples  at  this  particular  time.  Foreseeing 
not  merely  the  necessity  of  His  suffering,  but  i& 
near  realization,  He  spolce  to  the  disciples  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  preparmg  them  for  the  issue  of  His 
work  and  of  clarimng  the  content  of  their  faith. 
The  necessity  of  wnich  Jesus  speaks  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  moral  rather  than  physical,  since  it  sprang 
out  of  the  nature  of  His  Messianic  work  by  which 
He  was  brought  into  conflict  with  existing  con- 
ditions. But  if  faithfulness  to  His  work  involved 
8ufi*ering,  the  necessity  of  which  He  speaks  be- 
comes voluntarily  conaitioned  by  a  willm^ess  to 
suffer,  and  this  finds  its  ultimate  explanation  only 
in  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus.  A  neces- 
sity springing  out  of  faithfulness  to  His  work,  and 
thus  to  Himself,  is,  however,  not  only  moral,  but 
falls  within  the  Divine  purpose ;  ana  Jesus  evi- 
dently so  conceived  it,  since  m  rebuking  Peter  He 
speaks  of  it  as  rd.  rod  OcoO.  The  idea  of  a  suflering 
Messiah,  if  current  at  all  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  was 
certainly  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  popular 
Messianic  hope.  The  traces  of  it  which  are  found, 
moreover,  do  not  explain  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Synoptic  Grospels.  For  here  we 
find  it  closely  associated  with  a  resurrection  and 
a  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  His  king- 
dom. 

However  clearly  Jesus  may  have  foreseen  His 
suflering,  and  however  calmly  He  may  have  an- 
nounced its  necessity,  the  care  with  which  He 
prepared  for,  as  well  as  the  actual  result  of.  His 
statement,  reveal  plainly  the  fact  that  the  idea 
was  foreign  and  repugnant  to  the  thought  of  the 
disciples.  A  Messiah,  though  in  retirement,  op- 
])osed  by  the  leaders  and  unrecognized  by  the 
])eople,  they  could  believe  Him ;  but  that  He 
should  sufler,  and  that  in  Jerusalem  where  as 
Messiah  He  should  rather  establish  His  kingdom, 
seemed  to  them  incredible.  Peter's  action  in  re- 
buking Jesus  sprang  naturally  and  spontaneously 
from  the  limitation  of  his  outlook  into  the  Mes- 
sianic future.  The  view  which  would  exclude 
suffering  from  His  future,  Jesus,  however,  rejects 
not  only  as  human  in  character  and  origin,  but 
as  opposed  to  the  Divine  purpose ;  so  that  Peter 
in  urging  it,  however  conscientiously,  became  for 
Jesus  a  tempter,  a  hindrance  in  His  way. 

In  the  words  which  follow  Peter's  rebuke,  Jesus 
sets  forth  the  conditions  of  discipleship,  and  points 
out  that  the  way  of  the  disciple  in  following  Him, 
like  His  way  in  goin^  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer,  in- 
volved not  only  suffering,  but  willingness  to  suffer 
for  His  sake — the  voluntary  taking  up  of  the  cross 
and  following  Him  in  the  pathway  of  self-sacrifice. 
Emphasis  is  placed  by  Jesus  on  personal  relation- 
ship to  Him,  revealing  a  consciousness  on  His  part 
of  His  own  supreme  significance  for  the  worm  of 
spiritual  realities  made  accessible  through  Him 
and  His  message  (cf .  also  Mt  lO*^* ).  The  fate  of  the 
soul,  with  its  possibilities  of  spiritual  life,  is  made 
dependent  not  on  a  denial  of  the  will  to  live,  but  on 
a  aenial  of  the  will  to  live  for  self  and  earthly  gain. 
He  who  would  be  Jesus'  disciple  must  seek  his 


true  and  highest  life-principle  in  self-sacrifice  for 
Jesus'  sake  (cf.  Gal  2*^).  Self-surrender  to  Jesus 
is  made  the  principle  of  spiritual  life,  and  as  such 
it  must  be  absolute,  superseding  even  the  desire 
for  life  itself.  In  stating  such  conditions  of  dis- 
cipleship, Jesus  reveals  a  consciousness  of  His  own 
significance  for  men  which  transcends  the  present 
and  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  truth  which 
He  proclaimed.  Discipleship  is  thus  drawn  into 
and  made  pcurt  of  that  future  in  which  He  Him- 
self was  conscious  of  holding  a  place  of  highest 
authority.  His  words  set  the  present  in  closest 
relation  with  the  future,  since  its  true  worth  will 
then  be  revealed.  The  relation  which  men  sustain 
to  Him  now  will  then  have  its  intrinsic  value  made 
manifest  by  His  attitude  towards  them.  *  For  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
and  with  his  ansels ;  and  then  shall  he  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.'  This  prophetic 
description  of  the  rature  closes  with  these  words : 
'Verify  I  say  unto  you,  There  be  some  here  of 
them  that  stand  by,  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod  come 
with  power '  (so  Mk. ;  Lk.  has  simply  *  till  they 
see  the  kingdom  of  God';  Mt.  more  fully,  *tiil 
they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom '). 
The  words  are  prophetic,  and  describe  an  experience 
in  which  some  of  those  then  in  Jesus'  company  shall 
share.  The  object  of  this  experience  is  in  Lk.  -Mk. 
the  Kingdom,  or  the  Kingdom  (having)  come  (Mk. 
uses  the  perf.  part.  i\ri\v6viay)  in  power.  It  seems 
thus  to  oe  conceived  as  a  future  but  actually  ex- 
isting state  or  fact  rather  than  event.  In  Mt.  the 
same  experience  is  described,  but  the  fact  of  the 
Kingdom's  presence  is  associated  with  or  described 
in  terms  of  the  Son  of  Man's  coming  (ipx^fietfotf)  in 
His  kingdom.  In  their  context  the  words  seem  to 
refer  to  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  to  describe  it 
in  one  of  its  eschatologiccd  aspects.  The  disciples 
had  just  confessed  Jesus,  who  called  Himself  the 
Son  of  Man,  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  He  had  de- 
clared that  the  Son  of  Man  would  come  in  glory. 
He  now  declares  that  some  of  those  present  will 
live  to  witness  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  tlie 
Messiah,  in  His  kingdom ;  by  which  we  may  under- 
stand the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  in  power. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  realized  m  the  Church ; 
for  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  His  intention  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  founding  of  His  Church,  had  not 
only  indicated  the  close  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  one  being  the  future 
manifestation-form  of  the  other,  but  also  stated 
that  He  Himself  would  build  the  Church,  thus 
directly  revealing  His  power  in  it.  It  is  therefore 
not  unnatural  to  understand  the  'coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  his  kingdom '  or  '  the  kingdom  (hav- 
ing) come  in  power '  as  referring  to  the  establish- 
ment of  His  Church,  its  equipment  with  power 
through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and 
its  activity  in  realizing  the  Kingdom  under  His 
direction.  Others  seek  the  fulfilment  of  Jesus' 
prophecy  in  the  Transfiguration,  His  appearances 
to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  or  speci- 
fically in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  or  in 
the  mil  of  Jerusalem,  or  still  more  generally  *  in 
some  convincing  proof  that  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
had  been  actually  set  up,  as  predicted  by  prophets 
and  by  Clirist  Himself'  (Alexander,  Matthew, 
p.  446). 

LmnATURB.  —  Reland,  PalaHina,  ii.  018-922;  Qu^rin.  i)«< 
scription  de  la  PaUstine.  •GalU*e,*  U.  808-323;  SWF  i.  95. 
109-113;  G.  A.  Smith,  BGHL,  478-480;  Buhl,  GAP  288 ff.; 
Baedeker,  Palettine^,  201  f.;  Schurer,  HJP  (Index);  artt 
*C«8area'  (Ewtng)  and  'Peter'  (Chase)  in  Hastinffs'  DB; 
*  Cesarea  '  (G.  A.  Smith),  *  Ministrr,' « Simon  Peter '  (Schmiedel) 
in  Encyc.  BUd.;  'Gaulanitia'  and  ^  PalteUna'  (Guthe),  '  Kirche ' 
(KdstUnX  'Petrus,  der  Apoetel*  (Sieffert)  in  Herrog's  PRE9; 
Holtzmann,  Handkommenlar.  i.,  Nwitest.  Theologiej  i.  p.  211  f. ; 
Zahn,  Evangelium  des  MattA&ut;  Dahnan,  Words  ^f  Jenu, 
p.  254  ff. ;  Vos,  The  Teaching  of  Jeeut  eoneeming  the  Kingdom 
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Bruce.  The  Traininy  0/ the  Tatbn,  cK.  xi. 

William  p.  Armstrono. 
CAIAPHAB  {Kaiiiai;  according  to  Joseplina, 
'  Jo«eph  CaiapliftA ')  was  appointed  high  prieitt  of 
the  JewR  in  or  won  after  a.D.  18,  and  held  oflice 
until  he  war  deposed  by  Vitellins  atmut  A.D.  30 
(Job.  a  til.  xviii.  U.  2,  iv.  Z).  He  is  re/erred  to  as 
the  high  priest  in  Lk  3'  (with  Anna-i).  Mt  2V-", 
And  in  mcDtioned  along  with   Annas,  John,  and 


short  periods  allowed  to  his  immediate  predi 
aorB,  suggests  that  he  proved  a  satisfactory  and 
sabmiasive  agent  of  the  Boman  policy.  By  two 
«f  the  Evangelista,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John, 
Caiaphns  is  speciijly  connected  by  name  with 
the  procedore  which  led  to  the  condemnation 
and  (Icalh  of  Jeaua.  When,  after  the  raiaing  of 
LazaruH.  the  'high  priests  and  Pharisees'  held  a 
meeting  of  the  banhedrin  (informal,  as  Caiaphas 
does  not  appear  to  have  presided),  it  was  Caiaphas 
who  gave  tne  ironically  prophetic  advice  that  it 
'wsa  expedient  that  one  man  ahontd  die  for  the 
people  (Jn  11*°).  'St.  John,  contemplating  that 
sentence  years  after,  could  not  but  feel  that  there 
-was  aoniething  in  those  words  deeper  than  nict 
the  ear,  a  truth  almost  inspired,  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  prophetic'  (F.  W.  Robertson, 
Sermoiu,   i.    134|.      In    saying   that   'being  hipli 

Sriesl  that  same  year  he  prophesied,'  the  Evangelist 
oes  no  more  than  claim  for  the  theocratic  huid  of 
the  nation  the  function  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  latent  in  his  oilice  (ct.  the  remark  of  Philo 
quoted  by  Westcott ;  'the  true  priest  is  a  pro- 
phet': seealso  the  remarks  of  Dale,  TAc.,4foRenicnf, 
p.  169  ff. ),  and  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  exercised 
by  some  of  his  predeceasors  in  the  office  (Nu  STl"}. 
The  llircefold  repetition  by  St.  John  of  the  state- 
ment that  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  '  that  same 
jear"  (AV;  RV  '  that  year^  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  charging;  the  Fourth  Evangelist  with 
Ignorance  of  tlic  fact  that  the  high  pnest  might 
hold  ullice  for  more  than  one  year.  But  this  criti- 
cism rests  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  phrase  {tbS 
A'iqitdD  ittiroi),  which  emphasizes  not  the  date,  but 
the  character  of  the  year  =  *that  fateful  year' ((;f. 
Jn20'»Mk4»). 

The  resolution  thus  prompted  took  effect  in  the 
arrest  of  Jeans :  but,  as  son-in-law  Ui  Annas, 
Caiaplias  permitted  the  prisoner  to  be  taken  first 
before  him  (Jn  18")  for  a  private  examination. 
'Whether  this  took  place  in  the  'palace 'of  Caiaphas, 
where  Annas  was  living,  or  elsewhere,  is  not  clear. 
It  is  also  nncertain  whether  the  Fonrth  Gospel 
contains  any  record  of  an  examination  of  Jesus  by 
Caiaphas.  According  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  Jn  18"  b  RV,  it  does  not ;  but  it  is  held 
liy  some  {e.g.  Meyer  and  Edersheim,  nsainst  West- 
cott) that  AV  may  be  correct,  and  that  the  high 
priest  referred  to  in  w."*  "  and  >*  was  Caiaphas. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Synoptists,  it 
was  to  Caiaphas  the  '  high  priest,'  or  the  *  house 
<of  Caiaphas,'  that  Jesns  was  led,  and  tliere,  at  the 
(irregnlar)  meeting  of  the  iianhedrin  at  daybreak 
(Mt  26",  Mk  U»  Lk  SSf).  CaUphas  presided ;  and 
it  was  he  who  brought  the  trial  to  a  conclusion  by 
declaring  ilesiis  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  demand- 
ing sentence  npon  Hira. 

Caiaphas  appears  again  in  Ac  4'  in  company 
with  Annas  and  others,  as  initiating  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  later  proceedings 
is  probably  tne  'high  priest'  referred  to  in  Ac 
517.^.1771  and  9'. 

Lmunu.— On  the  nunc,  MeiUe  In  KnKK  T^'niM,  i.  [ISW] 

{.  US.  On  tbe  hiMorical  cIrouiHlanco,  Scfaiinr.  IIJP  U.  1. 
Kt.,tK;  Jtadnwt,  Life lif  imr  Lord. lSJ,!ia6.  Onlbselhioil 
■ijnifliauix  id  Ciuafibu'  sltiliute  to  CbiUl,  F.  W.  BvturUon, 


I,  1S3:  J.  D.  IJshtfoot,  S 
fn.  Chriit  in  tht  Heart.  ^ 
I,  73:  W.  H.  GiiD 


>■  SI.  P 


H.  II.  HenMMi,  Valiu  qf  tlu  Bibie,  3B*;   i._^—   

[ia«l  p.  «.  c.  A.  Scott. 

CUMH.— The  name  occurs  twice  in  St.  Luke's 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  :  II )  of  the  son  of  Arphaxad 
(Lk  3") ;  (2)  of  the  son  of  Enos  {v.»). 

CiLEMDUt,  THE  CHBIBTIIH.— 

1.  The  CliristilB  W«k. 
I.  The  Lciid'i  Dny. 
i.  WedomU}  snd  Friday. 

IL  The  CbriiUui'  Tear. 

n)  Euly  □baervuicc  ol  EuWr- 

(c)  The  QiuimlKliiiiui  Conintvenr. 

(d)  Oelenninition  of  Htmtt.    I-hc!hJ  rjdea 


BecaiHtuliUjan  ol  teatal  cj'dea. 

The  christian  Calendar  in  its  origin  appears  to 
have  been  based  mainly  on  the  desire  to  com- 
memorate, by  festival  or  by  fast,  the  events  of  our 
Lord's  life  npon  earth.  These  commemoTationi 
were  either  weekly  or  annaal.  Bat  while  tlia 
weekly  observances  were  developed  early — almost, 
or  in  port  quite,  from  Apostolic  times— the  annual 
celebrations  were  of  very  slow  growth,  and  for 
some  three  hnndreil  years  were  con&ned  to  the 
two  seasons  when  the  Jews  and  Christians  in 
common  observed  a  commemoration,  Eaater  and 
Pentecost.  It  is  notewortliy,  as  showing  that  the 
main  desire  was  to  commemorate  the  events  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  that  one  of  the  very  earliest  books 
which  exhibit  any  considerable  development  of  the 
festal  cycle  is  the  so-called  Pilgrimage  of  Silvifi, 
otherwise  of  Ethtria  (atout  a.d.  385),  in  which  the 
customs  at  Jerusalem  are  described.  It  was  natural 
that  those  who  lived  in  the  land  where  the  events 
narrated  by  the  sacred  history  took  place,  should 
wLth  to  commemorate  them  on  the  spot  by  annual 
oliservoncea.  But  this  development  took  place 
only  in  the  4th  century- 

I.  Thk  Christian  week.— 1.  The  Lord'*  Dky.— 
It  is  signihoiuit  that  the  Brst  meeting  of  the  dis- 
ciples after  the  evening  when  they  saw  their  newly- 
risen  Master  was,  as  far  as  the  Gospel  tells  us,  on 
the  immediately  succeeding  '  first  day  of  the  week ' 
( Jn  20"  iu9'  iiiUpat  6tTdj :  note  how  emphatically  the 
Evangelist  says  of  the  preceding  week,  rj  fiip  twh 
iraBSiTuv,  20",  and  Tn  Wp?  i'flr^  TJ  ;«(i  aa^irw, 
my').  It  was  more  than  on  accidental  coincidence 
if,  as  is  very  generally  assumed,  the  birthday  of 
the  Charch  (Ac  2')  was  also  on  the  first  day  of  tha 
week.  At  "Truas  the  Christians  met  together,  or 
held  a  tynaxia  {runni^'"-"  ^/'•^f).  on  the  first  day 
of  tlie  week  for  worship  and  tlie  Eucharist  (Ac  20", 
where  Ir  r§  fu^  riir  aa^^twr  appears  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  chronological  reference,  and  to  indi- 
cate a  custom),  and  also  probably  fur  the  A(;npe 
(cf.  20'  with  20").  In  this  and  other  passages  it  is 
necessary  to  rememlier  that  the  'first  day  of  the 
week'  began,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Jew, 
with  what  we  should  call  Saturday  night :  and 
this  consideration  is  against  Prof.  Ramsay's  view 
that  the  service  at  Troaa  began  on  what  me  should 
cbU  Sunday  night  [St.  Paul  the  Traveler,  ch, 
xiii.  ;  3).  That  It  was  the  custom  for  Christians  to 
meet  together  for  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  appears  also  from   1  Co  IB*  (kbtA  fJat  oajS- 
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pdrov),  where  the  Corinthians  are  bidden  each  to 
'  la^r  by  him  in  store/  that  there  mi^^ht  be  no  col- 
lection when  the  Apostle  came.  This  would  point 
probably  to  a  weekly  assembly  at  which  alms  were 
collected.  Otherwise  there  is  no  reason  whj  anv 
one  day  of  the  week  should  be  specially  mentioned. 
The  first  mention  of  the  *  Lord's  Day  *  by  name 
is  Rev  I*^,  if  indeed  this  is  the  right  interpretation 
{iycvSpiriv   i¥  irvei^naTt   iif  ry  Kvpiaic^  iifiipq.).      This 

Shrase  has  been  variously  interpreted  of  the  first 
ay  of  the  week,  or  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  or  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  of  Easter  Day.  The  last  two 
interpretations  may  be  dismissed  as  having  no 
support  from  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writings. 
The  identification  of  ^  kvplok^  ^tJ^pa  >vith  the  Last 
Day  has  more  probability;  it  would  then  be 
equivalent  to  ij  vfUpa  roO  Kvplov  (2  Th  2^  ;  cf.  1  Th 
&^  ilfUpa  Kvplov,  Ac  2»  from  Jl  i^\  2  P  3^  1  Co  P 
iy  TQ  iifUpa  tov  Kvplov  iffiQv  *Irjffov  XptoroO,  and  1  Co 
5*,  2  Co  1",  Ph  !•),  and  would  mean  that  the  Apo- 
calyptist  is  carried  forward  in  vision  to  the  day  of 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a  valid  objection  to 
this  view  that  it  would  practically  make  the 
Apocalypse  deal  only  with  the  future,  and  that 
almost  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  authors  after  the 
canonical  writers  use  Kvpiaic^  in  the  sense  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  (see  below).  The  more 
probable  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  question 
IS  therefore  the  first  mentioned  above. 

The  NT  evidence  does  not  compel  the  belief  that 
the  Lord's  Day  was  of  universal  observance  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  but  it  at  least  makes 
it  probable  (especially  when  we  find  it  so  generally 
established  in  the  next  a^)  that  it  was  of  Apos- 
tolic precept.  And  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  following  of  the  spirit  of 
the  teaching  of  the  great  Forty  Days  (Ac  P).  But 
we  may  gather,  with  the  historian  Socrates  {HE 
Y,  22),  that  the  *  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  *  did 
not  make  fixed  rules  as  to  the  observance  of  days, 
and  '  enjoined  us  by  no  law  to  keep  this  feast  [he 
is  speaking  of  Easter,  but  his  argument  applies 
equally  to  Sunday],  nor  do  the  Gospels  and  Apostles 
threaten  us  witn  any  penalty,  punishment,  or 
curse  for  the  neglect  of  it,  as  the  Mosaic  Law  does 
the  Jews.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  Apostles  was  not  to 
appoint  festival  days,  but  to  teacn  a  righteous  life 
and  piety.' 

To  pass  to  the  post-Apostolic  age,  Barnabas 
(XV.  9)  says :  *  We  keep  the  eighth  day  for  rejoic- 
ing, in  the  which  also  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead, 
and,  having  been  manifested,  ascended  into  the 
heavens,'  a  passage  which  throws  some  light  on 
the  occasional  observance  in  later  times  of  Ascen- 
sion Day  and  Pentecost  together.  Barnabas  pur- 
posely names  the  'eighth  day'  rather  than  the 
first,  as  he  has  just  spoken  of  it  as  following  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  the  seventh  day.  'I  will  make 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  day,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  another  world.'  The  Didache  speaks  of 
the  synaxis  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  uses  the  pleon- 
astic phrase  irard  xvpiaxifv  Kvplov  ffvyaxBitn-€i ;  the 
purpose  of  the  synaxis  was  that  the  Christians 
miglit  break  bread  and  celebrate  the  Eucharist, 
having  confessed  their  sins  that  their  sacrifice 
might  be  pure  (§  14). — Ignatius  {Magn.  §  9)  speaks 
of  Christians  no  longer  observing  Sabbaths,  but 
fashioning  their  lives  after  the  Lord's  Day  (firfKh-t 
aap^arl^otrreSf  dXXd  kotA  Kvptaic^y  ^Qures),  which  at 
least  involves  a  general  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week. — Pliny  {Ep.  96)  says  only  that  the 
Cliristians  met  on  a  fixed  day,  and  does  not  say 
which  ('soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  car- 
menque  Christo  quasi  deo  dicere  secum  invicem 
.  .  . ').  He  apparently,  as  Lightfoot  observes 
(Iffnntius^,  i.  p.  52),  confuses  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist ;  but  we  may  probably  gather  from  his 
account  that  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  met  before 


dawn  on  a  fixed  day  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist, 
and  later  in  the  day  met  for  the  Ag^ape.  This 
inference  is  disputed  by  some. — Justin  Martyr 
describes  the  assembling  '  on  the  day  called  Sun- 
day '  (tJ  tov  ipdov  XeyofUirg  ij/Upqi)  for  tne  Eucharist 
by  *  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the  country '  {Apol, 
i.  §  67).  He  also  explicitly  mentions  the  Sunday 
collection  of  alms,  as  in  1  Co  16^.  In  the  Dialogue 
also  Justin  extols  the  '  eighth  day '  (cf.  Barnabas, 
Lc)  as  possessing  a  'mysterious  import,'  which  the 
seventh  day  had  not ;  ne  is  referring  to  the  Jewish 
circumcision  as  a  type  of  'the  true  circumcision 
by  which  we  are  circumcised  from  deceit  and  ini- 
quity, through  Him  who  rose  from  the  dead  on  the 
first  day  after  the  Sabbath'  (Dial.  24,  41). 

That  KvptoKi/f  became  a  common  name  in  the 
2nd  cent,  jfor  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  further 
clear  from  the  fact,  which  Eusebius  tells  us  {HE 
iv.  26),  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  about  A.D. 
170,  wrote  a  book  rcpl  KvpiaKijs  (6  r.  k.  \6yos), 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  (A.D.  171)  in  his  Epistle  to 
Soter  calls  Sunday  'the  Lord's  Day'  (Eusebius, 
HE  iv.  23 :  rf;y  trfiiiepov  Kvpiaic^p  dyiay  iifUpay  Sirjyd' 
yofuv).  After  this  the  name  becomes  very  com- 
mon, and  we  find  it  both  in  Greek  {e.g,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Strom.  viL  12)  and  in  liatin,  dies  do- 
ininica  {e.g.  Tertullian,  de  Cor.  3). 

There  is  little  evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Lord's  Day  was  observed  in  the  earliest  ages. 
The  Eucharist  and  probably  the  Agape  were  cele- 
brated ;  but  perhaps  to  a  great  extent  other  occu- 
pations went  on  much  as  usual.  It  would  not  be 
easy  for  Christian  working  men  to  absent  them- 
selves from  their  avocations  on  a  day  when  every- 
one around  them  was  working ;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  the  synaxis  took  place  at 
night  or  before  dawn,  as  in  the  examples  in  Acts 
and  in  Pliny.  St.  Paul  apparently  began  his 
journey  from  Troas  (Ac  20)  on  Sunday.  There  is 
no  evidence  in  the  earliest  ages  of  any  attempt  to 
transfer  the  obligations  of  Sabbath  ooservance  to 
the  Lord's  Day.  The  Jewish  Christians  already 
had  their  day  of  rest  on  the  Saturday.  But,  as 
Zahn  observes  {Skizzen  aus  dem  Leben  der  Alien 
Kirche,  p.  214),  the  Gentile  Christians  must  have 
very  quickly  learnt  all  over  the  world  to  keep  the 
Lord's  Day ;  they  were  never  compelled  to  Keep 
the  Sabbath,  which  was  not  one  of  the  four  ol>- 
servances  enjoined  in  Ac  15^. 

Tertullian,  however,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 
Sunday  rest  {Apologet.  16,  de  Orat.  23),  saying 
tliat  the  Christians  postponed  ordinary  duties  and 
business  only  on  that  day,  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection,  and  that  they  gave  up  'the  day  of 
the  sun '  to  joy.  He  contraste  the  Christian  with 
the  Jewbh  rest  by  implication.  He  says  that  the 
Christians  did  not  kneel  on  the  Lord's  Day  {de 
Orat.  23,  de  Cor.  3).  This  custom  we  already  find 
in  Irenseus  {Fragm.  7),  who  traces  it  to  Apostolic 
times;  and  it  was  afterwards  laid  down  in  the 
20th  canon  of  Nicaea. 

For  the  3rd  and  4th  cents.,  the  Church  Orders, 
some  of  which  have  only  lately  come  to  light,  and 
the  early  Didascalia  {%.e.  the  work  as  it  was  before 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
and  as  we  liave  it,  for  example,  in  the  Verona 
Latin  Fragments,  edited  by  Dr.  Hauler)  throw 
some  light  on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
The  Christians  are  bidden  '  on  the  Lord's  Day  {aie 
dominica),  putting  aside  everything,'  to  assemble 
at  church  (Hauler,  p.  44).  The  fragment  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  explaining  the 
object  of  Sunday  churchgoing  ('audire  saiutare 
uerbum  et  nutriri  ab  .  .  . ') ;  but  we  can  fill  the 
gap  from  other  forms  of  the  Didascalia,  such 
as  the  Syriac  edited  by  Mrs.  Gibson,  from  which 
we  see  that  the  Eucharist  is  being  spoken  of  ('be 
nourished  with  the  divine  food  which  endureth  for 
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ever/  Gibson,  ch.  xiiL).  This  appears  to  come 
from  the  original  DidcUcalia,  and  it  is  emphatic- 
aily  said  that  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  great  time  for 
the  Christian  assembly,  for  prayer,  Eucharist,  and 
instruction;  and  this  emphasis  is  all  the  greater 
as  it  was  not  vet  customary  to  have  public  daily 
prayers  for  all  men.  But  about  A.D.  375  the 
writer  of  the  Apostolic  ConttitutionSt  in  adapting 
the  Didascalia,  alters  this  direction  for  Sunday 
worship  to  a  command  to  assemble  twice  daily, 
morning  and  evening  (ii.  59).  In  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  (c.  350?),  the  way  is  being  felt  towards 
public  daily  service  by  providing  dailv  forms  for 
the  clergy  and  the  presbyteresses,  wito  whom  the 
devout  mi^ht  be  invited  to  join  [see,  further,  on 
daily  service,  Wordsworth's  Ministry  of  Grace, 
ch.  vi. ;  and  Cooper  and  Maclean's  Testament  of  our 
Lord,  p.  189].  We  may  then  say  that  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  cent.  Sundfa^  was  the  only 
regular  and  universal  day  for  Christian  assemblies. 
There  is  a  (K>ssible  local  and  temporary  exception 
in  the  Hippolytean  Canons  (§  217,  ea.  Achelis), 
whicli  command  daily  service ;  but  some  have 
concluded  that  this  is  an  interpolation,  as  it  is 
thought  to  be  in  contradiction  to  §  226.  These 
Canons  allow  a  bishop  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
when  he  pleases.  And  again,  a  daily  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  is  perhaps  found  in  Cyprian  {de  Orat. 
Dom.  18).  But  no  further  trace  of  this  is  found 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  The  result 
arrived  at  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  not  bidden  to  pray  daily ;  from  a  very 
early  period,  certainly  from  about  A.D.  200  on- 
wards, regular  daily  hours  of  prayer  were  pre- 
scribed {e.g.  Can.  Hippol.  §  223  ff.).  But  private 
prayers  are  here  meant,  even  though  sometimes 
they  were  said  in  church.  For  other  synaxes  in 
the  week,  see  below  (§§  2, 8). 

The  Lord's  Day  was  the  usual  day  for  the  ordina- 
tion or  consecration  of  a  bishop ;  so  the  older 
Didascalia  in  Mrs.  Gibson's  form,  §  iiL  [but  this 
is  an  interpolation  from  one  of  the  following  books], 
the  Egyptian  Church  Order  (ed.  Tattam,  §  31),  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii.  4),  and  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord  (L  21);  also  in  the  Ethiopic  Church 
Order  (§  21),  according  to  Achelis,  though  Ludolf 
{ad  stuim  Hist,  ^thiop.  Comment,  p.  3^)  has  '  in 
die  sabbati.'  The  Canons  of  ffippolytus  perhaps 
mention  Saturday,  thoush  Achelis  gives  'in  ea 
.  .  .  hebdomade  ;  but  the  Arabic  for  *  Saturday ' 
and  *week'  are  pronounced  alike  (see  Rahmani, 
Test.  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi,  p.  xzxvi). 

The  rest  on  the  Lord's  day  appears  (especially 
until  the  time  of  Constantine)  to  nave  been  mainly 
to  allow  of  church-going.  But  in  the  edict  of 
Constantine  in  321,  tne  magistrates  and  people  in 
cities  are  bidden  to  rest,  and  all  worksnops  are 
directed  to  be  closed  '  on  the  venerable  day  of  the 
sun';  while  no  such  obligation  is  laid  on  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Whatever  the 
motive  of  the  emperor  in  making  this  decree  may 
have  been  (and  this  is  disputed),  it  doubtless  did 
much  to  bring  about  a  weekly  holiday  on  the 
Lord's  Day. 

2«  Wednesday  and  Friday  fiaait.— Almost  from 
the  beginning  we  can  trace  an  observance  of  these 
two  days  for  the  purpose  of  fasting.  In  this  way 
the  early  Christians  interpreted  our  Lord's  worcb 
in  Mt  9^,  that  they  should  fast  when  the  bride- 
groom should  be  taken  away  from  them ;  though, 
as  we  shall  see,  some  found  a  more  particmar 
fulfilment  of  these  words  in  the  fast  before  Easter. 
The  reason  why  Wednesday  and  Friday  were 
chosen  is  not  entirely  obvious.  The  stricter  Jews 
had  made  a  practice  of  fasting '  twice  in  the  week ' 
(Lk  18"),  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  Didache  (§  8), 
the  Christians  took  over  the  practice,  but  changed 
the  days.    Probably  ever  since  the  Return  from 


the  Captivity,  Monday  and  Thursday  had  been  the 
Jewish  fasts,  though  we  read  of  Judith  fasting 
daily  save  on  SabMiths  and  New  Moons  and  the 
eves  of  both  and  Hhe  feasts  and  solemn  days 
of  the  house  of  Israel'  (Jth  8^).  Monday  and 
Thursday  were  chosen,  or  were  afterwards  ac- 
counted for,  because  there  was  a  tradition  that 
Moses  went  up  into  the  Mount  on  the  latter  day 
and  came  down  on  the  former.  But  these  were 
not  matters  of  law,  for  the  Mosaic  Code  prescribes 
only  the  Day  of  Atonement  as  a  fast ;  and  though 
occasional  fasts  were  ordered  in  times  of  trouble, 
these  were  never  permanent  nor  of  universal  obli- 
^tion.  Thus  the  Pharisee's  boast  in  Lk  18^^  was 
that  he  did  more  than  he  was  obliged  by  law  to 
do  (see,  further,  in  Plummer's  St.  ijuke,  in  loc.). 
In  the  sub- Apostolic  age  the  Christians  went  a 
step  further  and  seem  to  have  tried  to  make 
the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts  universal.  The 
Didache  (§  8)  says :  *  Let  not  your  fastings  be  with 
the  hypocrites  [the  Jews],  for  they  fast  on  the 
second  and  the  fifth  day  of  the  week;  but  do  ye 
keep  your  fast  on  the  fourth  day  and  on  tne 
preparation '  (there  is  a  change  of  construction : 
wifOTt^xfCi  .  .  .  devripg,  aafifidriav  .  .  .  iffieU  d^ 
trrforevaare  rerpdSa  koX  vapoffKev^w.  For  the  latter, 
yrf<rr€ika  with  direct  accusative,  see  the  parallel 
Apost.  Const,  vii.  23  and  v.  15 ;  and  Oxyrhynchus 
Logia,  2 :  idy  ii^  vrtareiHnrrt  rbp  Kbafiow,  and  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord,  ii.  6  and  12  [apparently]).  A 
reason  was  found  for  the  choice  of  Wednesaay  and 
Friday  in  the  fact  that  on  the  former  day  the  Jews 
made  a  conspiracy  against  our  Lord,  and  that  He 
was  crucifiea  on  the  latter.  But  this  first  appears 
in  Peter  of  Alexandria  (t  311),  who  gives  this  ex- 
planation in  his  Canonical  Epistle  (canon  xv.). 
it  reappears  elsewhere,  e.g,  in  Apost.  Const,  v.  15. 
Another  explanation  is  given  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Strom,  vii.  12).  He  says  that  the  fourth 
and  sixth  days  are  named  from  Hermes  and  Aphro- 
dite respectively.  The  true  Christian  or  •  Gnostic ' 
fasts  in  his  life  in  respect  of  oovetousness  and 
voluptuousness,  from  wnich  all  the  vices  grow. 
Considering,  then,  that  the  symbolical  explana- 
tions diflfer,  and  that  they  are  not  found  until  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  the  first  mention  of 
these  days,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
are  afterthoughts.  Yet  it  is  probable  that,  when 
the  Jewish  fast  days  had  to  oe  changed,  Friday 
was  not  accidentally  fixed  upon,  but  that  our 
Lord's  death  on  that  day  would  make  it  appro- 
priate as  a  fast ;  and  when  once  Friday  was  chosen, 
Wednesday  would  follow  from  mere  considerations 
of  convenience. 

Other  early  authorities  for  week-day  fasts  are 
Hermas,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  the  Aippolytean 
Canons,  and  Origen.  Hermas  {Sim.  v.  1)  does  not 
mention  the  days  on  which  it  was  usual  to  fast ; 
but  he  says  that  he  was  fasting  and  seated  on  a 
certain  mountain,  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord,  when 
he  met  the  Shepherd,  who  asked  him  why  he  was 
there.  He  replies  that  he  is  keeping  a  *  station ' 
{ararUopa  ^w),  which  he  explains  as  being  a 
fast.  Tertullian  expressly  mentions  Wedn^ay 
and  Friday  {de  Jcjun.  2  and  14:  'stationibus 
quartam  et  sextam  sabbati  dicamus,  et  jeiuniis 
parasceuen' — a  difficult  phrase,  since  the  sixth  day 
and  ' parasceue '  are  one ;  perhaps  the  meaning  is 
that  Wednesday  was  a  'half-fast'  [de  Jejun.  13] 
in  Tertullian's  time,  and  Friday  a  whole  one,  or 
perhaps  Tertullian  means  Grooa  Friday  here  by 
^parasceue').  He  says  that  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  on  those  days  {de  Orat.  19).  For  Hip- 
polytus, see  below  (§  3)  on  the  Saturday  fast.  The 
Uippolytean  Canons,  which,  whether  they  repre- 
sent Boman  usage  or  Alexandrian,  probaoly  date 
from  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  cent.,  prescribe  fasts 
*  feria  quarta  et  sexta  [et  quadraginta],'  though  it 
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approves  of  individuals  adding  other  fasts  to  these 
(§  154 ;  the  bracketed  words  seem  to  be  an  inter- 
polation). Origen  speaks  of  Wednesday  and  Friday 
as  days  *quibus  solemniter  jejunamus'  {in  Lev, 
Horn.  X.,  but  see  H.  1  e,  below). 

But  hereafter  there  is  a  break,  except  that  Peter 
of  Alexandria  gives  evidence  for  Egypt,  and  that 
in  the  Edessene  Canons  of  the  first  half  of  the  4th 
cent,  there  are  directions  for  the  Eucharist  on 
Sundays,  for  service  *on  the  fourth  day,' and  for 
service  *  on  the  eve '  [of  the  Sabbath]  at  the  ninth 
hour  (canons  2,  3).  Apparently  the  observance  of 
these  two  days  was  not  universal,  at  any  rate  in 
the  East,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  (c.  350  A.D.  ?),  which  alludes  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fast  day  falling  in  the  week  (i.  22),  but 
does  not  prescribe  one.  There  is  in  this  curious 
Church  Order  a  regulation  for  bishops  and  pres- 
byters to  fast  three  days  a  week,  perhaps  only  for 
one  year  from  their  ordination,  but  they  are  not 
tied  down  to  any  fixed  days,  and  the  rule  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  'for  the  priests  only.'  The 
Arabic  Didaacalia  (§  38,  c.  380  A.D.  ?),  which  is 
probably  based  on  the  Testament^  mentions  ex- 
plicitly Wednesday  and  Friday  as  the  two  fast 
aays  of  the  week,  and  says  that  when  a  festival 
falls  on  these  days  they  shall  pray  and  not  receive 
the  holy  mysteries,  and  shall  not  interrupt  the 
fasting  till  the  ninth  hour  [see  a  German  trans- 
lation of  these  later  chapters  in  Funk's  Apostol, 
Konstitutionen ;  the  rest  is  not  published].  There 
is  abundant  evidence  towards  tne  end  of  the  4th 
cent,  for  these  days :  Apost.  Const,  v.  15,  vii.  23 ; 
Apost,  Can,  69  (ft8) ;  pseudo-Ignat.  ad  Phil.  13 ; 
Epiphanius,  Hcer.  Ixv.  6  (ed.  Dionysius  Petavius, 
lib.  lii.  6,  I).  910),  and  Expos,  Fid,  21.  The  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  are  here  (vii.  23)  based  on  the 
Didachef  and  repeat  its  language  about  the  change 
of  day  from  those  of  the  *  hypocrites.'  The  Apos- 
tolic Canon  makes  it  incumbent  on  all,  under 
penalty,  to  keep  these  days,  unless  in  sickness. 
Pseudo-Ignatius,  who  is  prooably  the  same  as  the 
author  oF  the  Apost,  Constitutions  [so  Hamack, 
Brightman  ;  but  Lightfoot  {Ignatius^  i.  265  f.) 
thinks  otherwise]  re-echoes  their  language.  Epi- 
phanius says  that  these  two  days  were  observed 
everywhere  {ip  irao-i  KXlfiofft  rijs  oUovfUyris) ;  he  calls 
them  Tcrpdi  and  Tpoad^paroy.  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth 
conjectures  that  the  restoration  of  these  days  in 
the  East  was  largely  due  to  Epiphanius  {Mm.  of 
Gra^,  ch.  VI.  ii.).  Probably  in  Egypt  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  West  their  observance  was 
continuous. 

Usually  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  perhaps  often  (as  the 
Arabic  Dtdascalia  may  suggest)  at  a  late  hour, 
so  that  the  fast  might  be  preserved,  though  Ter- 
tuUian  speaks  {de  Orat.  19)  of  the  service  being 
during  the  hours  of  fasting  on  these  days,  and  m 
scrupulous  communicants  reserving  the  elements 
in  private  so  as  not  to  break  the  fast.  In  '  Silvia ' 
(iv.  3,  in  Duchesne's  Origines^  Appendix)  the  ob- 
servance of  Wednesdays  and  Fnoays  in  Lent  is 
spoken  of:  "Diebus  vero  quadragesimarum  .  .  . 
quarta  feria  ad  nona  in  Syon  [the  traditional  scene 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  possibly  the  sit.e 
of  St.  Mark's  house,  called  by  Epiphanius  and  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  the  Church  of  the  Apostles] 
proceditur  juxta  consuetudinem  totius  anni,  et 
omnia  aguntur  quie  consuetudo  est  ad  nonam  agi 
prseter  oolatio.  .  .  .  Sexta  feria  autem  similiter 
omnia  aguntur  sicut  quarta  feria,'  which  must 
mean  that  the  Eucharist  was  usually  celebrated  on 
Mount  Zion  after  none  at  3  p.m.  except  in  Lent, 
though  Duchesne  seems  to  invert  this  conclusion 
(p.  1^  n.  4,  Enff.  ed.).    '  Silvia'  says  that  on  these 
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of  them,  even  the  catechumens  fasted.  In  the  5th 
cent,  an  exception  to  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
Eucharist  is  mentioned  by  Socrates  {HE  v.  2^)  in 
the  case  of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  before 
Easter. 

These  days  were  called  '  half-fasts,'  semi-jejunia 
(Tertull.  de  Jejun.  13),  because  on  them  Christians 
broke  their  fast  at  3  p.m.  or  even  at  noon ;  or 
more  frequently  'station  days'  as  in  Hermas  (2.c., 
though  he  does  not  specify  the  days)  and  in  Ter- 
tullian  {de  Jejun.  14).  This  is  a  military  metaphor. 
TertuUiaii  {at  Orai,  19)  says :  '  If  the  Station  has 
received  its  name  from  the  example  of  military  life 
—for  we  are  God's  military  [cf .  2  Co  10*,  1  Ti  lis]— 
certainly  no  gladness  or  sadness  chancing  to  the 
camp  abolishes  the  Stations  of  the  soldiers ;  for 
gladness  will  carry  out  discipline  more  willingly, 
sadness  more  carefully.'  And  St.  Ambrose  says : 
'  Our  fasts  are  our  encampments  which  protect  us 
from  the  devil's  attack ;  in  short,  they  are  called 
Stations,  because  standing  and  staying  in  them 
we  repel  our  plotting  foes^  {Serm.  25,  ed.  of  1549, 
p.  716c). 

8L  Saturday. — ^There  was  a  considerable  diverg- 
ence of  custom  with  re^rd  to  the  observance  of 
Saturday.  In  the  East  it  was  commonly  regarded 
as  a  feast,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  West  it 
was  a  fast,  that  of  Friday  being  continued  to  the 
Saturday,  and  the  added  fast  being  called  a  '  super- 
position {superpositiOf  {nripOtcii).  Tertullian  {de 
Jejun,  14)  mentions  and  condemns  the  custom  of 
fasting  on  Saturday :  <  You  [*  i)sychic '  Christians] 
sometimes  continue  your  station  even  over  the 
Sabbath,  a  day  never  to  be  kept  as  a  fast  except 
at  the  Passover  season.'  St.  Jerome  writing  to 
Lucinius  in  A.D.  398  {Ep.  71)  discusses  the  question, 
and  says  that  it  had  been  '  treated  by  the  eloquent 
Hippolytus'  and  others;  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  tneir  opinions  were.  The  Council  of  Elvira 
in  Spain  (c.  305  A.D.)  ordered  superpositions  each 
month  except  in  July  and  August  (canon  23) ;  and 
in  canon  26  says  that  the  error  is  to  be  corrected 
'  ut  omni  sabbati  die  superpositiones  celebremus,' 
which  may  mean  that  superpositions  were  to  be 
held  every  Saturday  (Hefele),  or  that  this  weekly 
fast  was  nenceforward  forbidden  (Bp.  J.  Words- 
worth). The  latter  meaning  would  suit  canon  23 
better,  but  Hefele's  construction  suits  canon  43. 
St.  Augustine  says  that  in  his  time  they  did  not 
fast  at  Milan  on  Saturday  {Ep.  liv.  ad  Januar.  §  3). 
Writing  in  the  5th  cent. ,  Socrates  {HE  v.  22)  says 
that  in  nis  day  almost  all  Churches  celebrated  the 
sacred  mysteries  on  the  Sabbath  of  every  week 
^aturday],  yet  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  and 
Kome,  on  account  of  some  ancient  tradition,  had 
ceased  to  do  this.  This  *  ancient  tradition'  may 
probably  go  back  before  the  4th  century.  Socrates 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Egyptians  near  Alexandria 
and  those  of  the  Thebaid  held  synazes  on  the 
Sabbath,  but,  unlike  other  Christians,  'after  hav- 
ing eaten  and  satisfied  themselves  with  food  of 
all  kinds  [the  Agape  T],  in  the  evening  make  the 
Offering  (repi  iaHpap  irpoaip^poirrcs)  and  partake  of 
the  mysteries.'  Sozomen  {HE  vii.  19)  repeats 
Socrates'  statements.* 

The  Testament  of  our  Lord  (i.  23),  according  to 
our  present  Syriac  text,  prescribes  Eucharists  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday ;  but  we  must  probably  correct 
*or'  into  *and,'  by  the  omission  of  one  Syriac 

letter  (  o|  into  O),  and  the  rule  w^ill  then  agree 

•  Dom  Ledercq  (Diet.  d'ArcMol.  Chr^t.  i.v.  *  Afj^ape,'  col.  822) 
thinks  that  in  Socrates  and  Sozomen  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
Agape,  but  only  of  a  Eucharist.  But  it  appears  clear  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  words  *  eating  and  satisf .nng  themselves ' 

Solnt  to  the  Agape,  and  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  custom 
escribed  is  to  keep  up  the  example  of  the  Last  Supper.  For 
a  full  discussion  of  the  origin  and  date  of  introduction  of  the 
Agape,  see  Hastings'  (forthcoming)  Diet,  o/  Religion^  8.  r. 
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with  the  Arabic  DidasccUia,  §  38.  In  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  (ii.  59)  Saturday  and  Sunaay  are 
specially  appointed  for  Divine  service;  and  we 
note  that  in  this  passage  Saturday  is  the  author's 
interpolation  into  his  source,  the  old  Didascalia 
mentioning  only  Sunday  (Hauler,  Verona  Frag- 
ments,  p.  44).  rseudo-Ignatius  forbids  a  Christian 
to  fast  on  Sunday,  save  on  Easter  Even  [the  read- 
ing of  the  last  words  is  doubtful,  but  the  sense  is 
clear],  lest  he  be  a  '  Christ-slayer '  (x/MroicTdyos). 
And  so  the  same  author  in  Apost.  Const,  vii.  23 
bids  his  hearers  feast  on  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  Day,  except  on  Easter  Even  ;  and  in  v.  13, 
15,  he  bids  them  leave  off  fasting  on  tlie  seventh 
day,  save  on  that  Sabbath  when  the  Creator  was 
under  the  ground.  The  Apostolic  Canons  strongly 
make  the  same  prohibition  as  to  fasting  on  ordi- 
nary Saturdays  (Canon  66  [65]). 

As  we  saw  above,  Alexandria  did  not  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  on  Saturday  for  some  time  before 
SoiTates.  St.  Athanasius  {Apol,  con.  Arian.  11) 
implies  that  it  was  celebrated  on  Sunday  only. 
He  replies  to  a  charge  against  Macarius  of  break- 
ing a  chalice,  and  shows  that  the  place  alleged 
was  not  a  church,  that  there  was  no  one  there  to 
perform  the  '  sacred  office,'  and  that  the  day  was 
not  the  Lord's  Dajr,  and  did  not  require  the  use  of 
it  [the  sacred  office].  This  at  least  shows  that 
there  was  no  fixed  day  except  Sunday  for  the 
Eucharist.  And  Brightman  {Joum.  of  Thcol, 
Stud,  i.  92)  thinks  that  the  same  is  implied  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Serapion  (c.  350  A.D.),  w^hich  gives 
*The  first  prayer  of  the  Lord's  day'  (xupcaK^s), 
without  arran^ng  for  any  other  day.  But  this  is 
hardly  conclusive,  especially  as  Thmuis  was  not 
Alexandria,  and  Socrates  says  that  the  'neigh- 
bours of  Alexandria '  did  have  a  Saturday  Euchar- 
ist. By  A.D.  380  the  latter  was  already  established 
in  Alexandria  (Timothy  of  Alex.  Eespons.  Canon. 
13,  see  Brightman,  /.c).  Cassian  says  that  in  his 
time  there  were  no  public  services  in  the  day 
among  the  Egyptians  except  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  when  tney  met  at  the  third  hour  for 
Holy  Communion  {Inst,  iii.  2).  St.  Augustine 
sums  up  the  matter  by  saying  that  in  some  places 
no  day  passed  without  the  sacrifice  being  offered, ; 
in  others  it  was  only  on  Saturday  and  the  Lord's 
Day,  or,  it  may  be,  only  on  the  Lord's  Day  {Ep. 
\iv.  ad  Januar.  §  2). 

For  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  we  have  no  satis- 
factory evidence  with  regard  to  the  observance  of 
Saturaay  in  the  4th  century.  The  49th  canon  of 
Laodicea  in  Phryiria  (c.  380?)  says  that  during 
Lent  the  bread  snail  not  be  oflered  except  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  ht)m  which  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  these  two  days  were  *  liturgical ' 
all  through  the  year.  St.  Basil  in  his  93rd  Epistle, 
ad  Caisariam  {v.l.  Csesarium  ;  in  the  Paris  ed.  of 
1618,  Ep,  289),  says  that  he  communicated  four 
times  a  week,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  the  Sabbath,  and  on  other  days  if 
there  were  a  commemoration  of  any  saint  (v.l, 
martyr) ;  he  refers  to  and  defends  the  practice  of 

{)rivate  reservation,  and  says  that  in  Egypt  each 
ayman  kept  the  Eucharistic  elements  in  his  own 
house  and  partook  when  he  liked.  Thus  the  fact 
that  Basil  communicated  on  the  days  mentioned 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  Eucharist  on  those 
days. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Saturday  and  Sunday  have 
remained  in  the  Greek  Church  as  the  only  '  liturgi- 
cal '  days  in  Lent,  as  provided  in  the  Laodicean 
canon  ;  whereas  the  Nestorians  provide  Eucharistic 
lections  for  every  day  in  certain  selected  weeks  in 
Lent  (called  the  'weeks  of  the  mysteries')  with 
the  one  exception  of  Saturday. 

II.  The  Christiak  Year.— In  addition  to  the 
weekly  obeervances,  there  were  annual  commemo- 


rations of  events  in  our  Lord's  life,  although  their 
development  was  slow.  Two  of  these,  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  passed  to  the  Church  from  the  Jews ; 
while  others,  such  as  Good  Friday,  Lent,  Ascen- 
sion, Christmas,  Epiphany,  Advent,  are  of  purely 
Christian  origin. 

1.  Easter. —  (a)  The  naww;.—*  Pascha'  {rd<rxa) 
was  the  common  name  for  Easter  at  least  from 
the  2nd  cent,  onwards  in  Greek  and  Latin  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  gather 
from  the  earlier  writers  the  reasons  for  its  use,  as 
they  will  show  us  the  exact  meaning  of  the  com- 
memoration. Tdaxa  is  taken  from  the  Aramaic 
K>799  (pishd),  the  equivalent  of  Heb.  n^  ipesah) 
*  the  passover.'    Syrian  Christians,  however,  have 

usually  written  the  word  in  the  form  \j^  ^2i 

r 

ipe^hd)    as    if    from  owi    ^2i    'to    rejoice'    (see 

Payne  -  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  in  loc. ) ; 
though,  in  translating  into  Syriac  from  Greek, 

James  of  Edessa  and  others  use  the  form  (*^fy><^ 
(as  in  the  Testainent  of  our  Lord^  passim) ;  and 

the  Lexicons  give  a  verb   yrf\a\   'to  celebrate 

Easter.'  The  meaning  in  Syriac  literature  is 
usually  '  Easter,'  though  the  Nestorian  writers, 
like  their  descendants  to  this  day,  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  '  Maundy  Thursday.'  The  older  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  commonly  derive  it  from 
T6/rx€iVj  '  to  suffer,'  and  draw  analogies  from 
etymology  between  the  paschal  lamb  and  the 
suffering  Christ.  Thus,  perhaps,  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial.  40 ;  he  is  showing  how  the  lamb  sacrificed 
as  the  passover  is  a  type  of  the  Passion) ;  and 
most  probably  Irenaeus  {liar.  ly.  x.  1 :  '  Moses 
foretold  Him  after  a  figurative  manner  by  the 
name  given  to  the  passover,  and  at  that  very 
festival  did  our  Lord  suffer,  thus  fulfilling  the 
passover ').  And  so  perhaps  Tertullian  {adv.  Jud, 
19,  Migne,  vol.  ii.  col.  o70) :  *  It  is  the  Lord's 
passover,  that  is,  the  Passion  of  Christ.'  Lactan- 
tius  expressly  adopts  this  etymology  {Div.  Inst. 
iv.  26,  Migne,  vol.  l  col.  531):  'Pascha  nominatur 
dxd  rod  Tdaxety,  quia  passionis  figura  est.'  Augus- 
tine, on  the  other  hand  {Ep.  Iv.  1,  ad  Januar., 
A.D.  4(X))  denies  thb  interpretation,  while  he  pro- 
poses a  scarcely  better  one :  *  The  word  Pascha 
Itself  is  not,  as  is  commonly  thou^lit,  a  Greek 
word;  those  who  are  acauainted  with  both  lan- 
guages affirm  it  to  be  a  Hebrew  word.  It  is  not 
aerived,  therefore,  from  the  Passion  because  of  the 
Greek  word  rdirxetv,  signifjrin^  to  suffer,  but  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  transition  of  wnich  I  have 
spoken,  from  death  to  life  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Pascha  being,  as  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it  assure  us,  a  passing  over  or 
transition.  To  this  the  Lord  Himself  designed  to 
allude  when  He  said  :  "  He  that  believe th  in  me  is 
passed  from  death  to  life.  .  .  ."  ' 

The  question  then  arises.  What  did  these  earlier 
vniters  mean  by  Pascha?  Was  it  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Passion,  or  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion? Irenceus  wrote  a  work,  xepl  tow  rd<rxa 
(quoted  by  pseudo  -  Justin,  Qucest.  et  resp.  ad 
Urthodoxos),  which  is  probably  the  letter  to  Victor 
from  which  Eusebius  gives  extracts  {HE  v.  24). 
In  this  he  speaks  of  a  festival  preceded  by  a  fast 
of  varying  auration  (see  below,  e) ;  and  he  may 
use  the  word  rd^rva  of  the  festival  or  of  the  festival 
and  fast  combined.  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth  {Ministry 
of  Grace,  iiL  §  1)  says  that  the  Christian  Td<rxa 
always  in  the  first  three  centuries  and  often  in  the 
fourtn  means  the  celebration  of  the  fast  of  Good 
Friday,  extended  no  doubt  by  inripdcffis  or  super- 
position in  most  cases  over  Easter ;  and  he  adduces 
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Tertallian,  adv,  Jud,  10,  as  above  (bat  this  hardly 
shows  it),  and  cle  Bajrt.  19  (*  Pascha  affords  a  more 
solemn  day  for  baptism,  when  all  the  passion  of 
the  Lord,  in  which  we  are  baptized  [tingnimur], 
was  completed ').  We  may  add  de  OrcU,  18,  where 
he  says  that  they  did  not  give  the  kiss  of  peace 
'  die  paschad  *  when  there  was  a  general  fast.  But 
in  de  Car,  3  he  seems  to  use  the  word  of  Easter  Day ; 
he  says  that  the  Christians  did  not  kneel '  a  aie 
PasclisB  in  Pentecosten  usque ' ;  and  in  de  Jejun, 
14  he  speaks  of  celebrating  rascha,  and  of  the  fifty 
ensuing  (exinde)  days  bemg  spent  in  exultation, 
which  IS  suitable  language  u  Pascha  means  Easter 
Day,  but  hardly  if  it  means  Good  Friday.  It  may, 
however,  in  these  passages,  mean  Easter  and  the 
preceding  fast,  and  this  would  suit  the  remark 
which  foDows  in  de  Jej'un,  14,  that  Saturday  was 
never  a  fast  'nisi  in  Pascha.'  Origen  (c.  Cels. 
viii.  22)  distinguishes  TapaaKexr/j  from  triurxa,  and 
doubtless  means  Easter  by  the  latter.  He  men- 
tions the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  of  the 
Preparation,  of  Pascha,  and  of  Pentecost;  and 
cannot  here  mean  every  Friday  by  the  *  Prepara- 
tion,' for  then  he  would  also  have  mentioned 
Wednesday,  as  in  Horn,  in  Lev,  x.  (see  above, 
L  §  2). 

One  may  conjecture  that  there  was  some  diver- 
gence in  the  first  three  centuries  both  as  to  the 
name  and  as  to  the  actual  observance  of  this  com- 
memoration. It  seems  likely  that  in  many  cases 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Passion  were  observed  on 
the  same  day.  This  must  usually  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Quartodecimans,  wno  observed  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month ;  but  it  was  also 
apparently  onen  the  case  with  those  who  kept 
the  Sunday,  for,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  fast 
observed  before  the  Sunday  was  often  only  of  one 
day's  duration,  and  did  not  always  include  the 
Friday.  Even  well  on  in  the  4th  cent,  we  find 
a  relic  of  this  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lardy  where 
the  Friday  before  Easter  is  not  mentioned  as  the 
day  of  commemorating  the  Passion  but  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  festival,  and  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  are  apparently  commemorated  to- 
gether, just  as  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost  were 
often  joined  (see  below,  §  2  b).  There  is  nothing 
a  priori  incongruous  in  commemorating  and  giving 
thanks  for  the  Redemption  of  mankind  on  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  es{)ecially  when  a  severe  fast  of  a 
day  or  two  had  just  preceded.  The  probable  con- 
clusion, then,  is  that  Pascha  usuallj  meant,  before 
tiie  4th  cent.,  the  commemoration  both  of  the 
Death  and  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  festi- 
val with  its  preceding  fast,  and  that  the  erroneous 
derivation  from  xdoYd)  favoured  a  certain  indefi- 
niteness  in  the  use  of  the  word.  This  derivation, 
it  may  be  observed,  as  well  as  the  equally 
false  Syrian  one,  probably  explains  why  a  name 
with  such  a  very  Jewish  association  liecame  so 
popular.  When,  somewhat  later,  a  distinction 
bad  to  be  made  between  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Day,  the  names  ird<rxa  (rravpiif<rt/jMv  and  rd<rxa  dva- 
ffTdfftiJLOP  were  invented  (Ducange,  «.v.  *  Pascha'). 

Another  use  of  the  name  Pascha  is  to  be  noted. 
In  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  (i.  28,  42,  ii.  8,  11, 
12,  18)  it  means  the  forty  days  before  Easter, 
though  of  these  forty  days  only  the  last  two 
were  fasts.  Holy  Week  is  called  '  the  last  week 
of  Pascha.'  The  end  of  Pascha  is  to  be  after 
the  Saturday  at  midnight.  The  'forty  days  of 
Pascha '  are  specially  mentioned.  Similarly  in 
Apast,  Can,  69  (68)  we  find  t^¥  iyUuf  rea-aapaKwrHiv 
roO  T(i<rxa.  But  in  the  Testament,  Pascha  is  used 
absolutely  in  this  sense.  In  this  work,  however, 
we  also  read  of  *  the  feast  of  Pascha '  (i.  42),  when 
widows  (presbyteresses)  are  to  give  alms  and  bathe. 
The  bathing  was  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter. 

*  Pascha '  was  sometimes  used  for  Holy  Week. 


Thus  in  Apost,  Const,  v.  18  we  read  :  '  Fast  in  the 
days  of  Pascha  beginning  from  the  second  till  the 
Preparation  and  the  Sabbath,  for  they  are  days  of 
sorrow,  not  of  feasting.'  And  so  perhaps  Can, 
Himfi.  §  195  ff.  (below,  d). 

Other  names  for  Easter  were :  among  the 
Latins,  'Dominica  gaudii'  (Bingham,  AtU.  xx.  v. 
5) ;  among  the  Greeks,  fuyiXti  Kvpiatdj ;  while  the 

common  Syrian  name  was  and  ia  jA^n>  rs%  '\^\^ 

*  the  feast  of  the  Resurrection.' 

(6)  Early  observance  of  Easter, — The  Apostles, 
no  doubt,  continued  to  Iceep  the  Jewish  Passover 
(Ac  20");  but  it  is  uncertam  if  the  first  Gentile 
Christians  observed  it  in  any  way,  or  whether 
they  were  content  with  the  weekly  commemo- 
ration. It  is  not  even  certain  if  the  Jewish 
Christians  kept  it  in  any  way  as  a  Christian 
festival.  Yet  the  phrases  rd  wdaxO'  ^f^^  •  •  • 
XoiffTds  and  ioprdi^bf/iev  (1  Co  5"*)  would  be  speci- 
ally appropriate  if  the  Christians  at  Corinth  were 
at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  from  Ephesus, 
namely,  before  Pentecost  (1  Co  16^),  observing  an 
Easter  festival.  But  it  is  significant  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  Easter  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  or 
in  Justin  Martyr ;  and  its  absence  in  the  Didache 
is  specially  noteworthy,  since  that  Church  Order 
mentions  the  Lord's  Day,  the  fast  before  baptism, 
and  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.  We  can, 
however,  trace  the  observance  of  Easter  at  Rome 
back  to  the  time  of  Pope  Xystus,  c,  120  A.D.,  for 
Irenseus  tells  us  (op.  Eusebius,  HE  v.  24)  that 
Xystus  and  his  immediate  successors,  while  not 
observing  the  Quartodeciman  practice  themselves, 
yet  were  at  peace  with  those  who  did ;  and  from 
what  follows  it  is  clear  that  Irenseus  means  that 
Xystus  observed  the  Sunday  as  Easter  Day.  In 
Asia  Minor  the  observance  can  be  traced  back 
still  further;  for  Polycarp,  as  Irenseus  says  (ib,), 
traced  his  custom  of  Keepmg  Easter  to  St.  John. 
The  conclusion  may  probably  be,  either  that 
Easter  was  not  universally  observed  as  an  annual 
commemoration  early  in  the  2nd  cent.,  or,  more 
probably,  that  it  had  not  then  the  great  import- 
ance which  it  acquired  later  in  the  century,  from 
the  disputes  as  to  the  day  when  it  should  be  kept. 

(c)  Ths  Quartodeciman  Controversy,  —  A  brief 
summary  only  of  this  question  is  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Dictionary ;  for  more  detailed 
accounts  of  it,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  works 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  con- 
troversy arose  in  the  2nd  cent,  and  came  to  a 
head  in  the  last  decade  of  it;  it  was  concerned 
with  the  question  whether  the  Paschal  commemo- 
ration should  follow  the  day  of  the  week  or  the 
day  of  the  lunar  month  on  which  the  events 
commemorated  originally  occurred.  Those  who 
upheld  the  former  practice  no  doubt  laid  chief 
stress  on  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  since  they 
fixed  on  Sunday  for  their  commemoration ;  while 
the  latter,  who  were  called  Quartodecimans  or 
reaaapecKfubtKor'trtu  (Socrates,  HE  v.  22,  Sozomen, 
HE  vii.  19),  probably  at  first  emphasized  our  Lord's 
death,  as  they  adhered  to  14th  Nisan,  the  day  on 
which  He  died,  or  was  thought  by  them  to  have 
died ;  whereas,  on  no  calculation  did  He  rise  on 
that  day.  The  theory  has,  indeed,  been  advanced 
by  the  Tubingen  school  that  the  Quartodecimans 
commemorate  the  Last  Supper  rather  than  the  Pas- 
sion or  Resurrection.  According  to  the  Synoptists, 
the  Last  Supper  appears  to  have  taken  i)lace  on  the 
evening  of  14th  Nisan,  and  the  Crucifixion  to  have 
been  on  the  15th ;  while,  according  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  Death  of  our  Lord  would  appear  to 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  the 
Paschal  lambs,  and  the  Last  Supper  therefore  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  13th  Nisan.    We 
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are  not  here  concerned  with  the  seeming  contra- 
diction between  the  Gospels  except  in  so  far  as 
the  Tubingen  school  deduced  from  the  known 
facts  that  the  Quartodecimans  could  not  have 
accepted  the  Fourth  Gospel,  because  their  prac- 
tice rather  acreed  with  the  Synoptists.  Western 
readers  need,  however,  to  be  reminded  that  in 
the  ordinary  Eastern  reckoning,  at  any  rate  the 
ecclesiasticaJ  reckoning,  then  as  now,  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  Crucifixion  fell  on  the  same  day ; 
for  the  day  began  at  sunset.  Thus,  if  the  Quarto- 
decimans observed  14th  Nisan,  it  must  have  been 
because  they  thought  that  our  Lord  both  cele- 
brated the  JjBLst  Supper  and  also  died  on  that  day. 
It  is  a  pure  assumption  that  their  Paschal  com- 
memoration b^an  at  the  moment  when  the  lambs 
were  killed.  In  that  case  they  would  have  been 
rather  Quintodecimans.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  lambs  were  killed,  at  any  rate  in  ancient 
Jewish  times,  in  the  afternoon  of  14th  Nisan, 
i.e.  when  that  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
inference,  then,  is  that  the  Quartodecimans  made 
their  Paschal  commemoration  coincide  with  the 
day  which  began  at  the  Last  Supper  and  ended 
soon  after  our  Lord's  death,  and  that  they  thought 
that  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  killmg  of  the 
lambs.  The  deduction  is  the  exact  oppoeite  of 
that  drawn  b^r  the  Tubingen  school,  ana  is  that 
the  Quartodecimans  followed  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(as  they,  perhaps  rightly,  interpreted  it)  ratner 
than  the  Synoptists.  The  supposition  that  they 
commemorated  the  Last  Supper  in  particular  has, 
moreover,  no  basis  of  fact.  And  tne  view  given 
above  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  time  of  Melito  (a.d.  170)  tne  Quartodecimans 
clearly  accepted  the  Fourth  GrospeL  Melito,  in 
one  of  his  fragments,  speaks  of  our  Lord's  three 
years'  ministry,  which  he  could  never  have  gathered 
from  the  Synoptists  ('  de  Incam.  Christi,'  in  Routh's 
RdiquuB  sucrce,  vol.  i.). 

It  nas  been  thought  by  some  (as  by  Hefele)  that 
the  Quartodecimans  kept  their  commemoration  of 
the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day  after  14th  Nisan, 
i.e,  on  16th  Nisan,  or  even  on  the  Sunday  after. 
But  this  is  very  improbable.  If  it  were  so,  whv 
should  they  have  broken  off  their  fast  on  14th 
Nisan?  It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  com- 
memorated the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
together. 

The  history  of  the  controversy  is  given  by 
Eusebius  {H£  v.  23,  24),  who  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion at  its  third  and  most  acute  stage,  namely, 
at  the  dispute  between  Victor  and  Polvcrates  at 
the  very  end  of  the  2nd  century.  He  tells  us  that 
synods  held  in  that  century  unanimously  decided 
tnat  'the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  should  oe  celebrated  on  no  other  but  the 
Lord's  day,  and  that  we  should  observe  the  close 
of  the  paschal  fast  on  this  day  only.'  These 
synods  were  held  in  Palestine,  Rome  (under 
Victor),  Pontus,  Gaul  (under  Irenaeus),  and 
Osrho^ne  in  N.-W.  Mesopotamia.  Perhaps  the 
last-named  synod  was  hela  at  the  famous  £dessa 
or  Ur-hai,  wiiich  is  in  that  district.  There  were 
also  personal  {i.e.  not  synodical)  letters  of  Bacchy- 
lus,  bbhop  of  Corinth,  and  many  others,  all  of  whom 
concurred  in  the  decision  mentioned  above.  On 
the  other  side  'Asia'  (i.e.  probably  the  Roman 
province,  though  the  Quartodeciman  practice  ex- 
tended to  other  provinces  also— even  to  Antioch), 
led  by  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  maintained 
that  the  pt^chal  commemoration  should  take  place 
on  14th  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it 
should  fall.  Polycrates,  who  is  very  highly  praised 
by  St.  Jerome  {de  Viris  Illustr.  45)  and  by  im- 
plication by  Eusebius,  who  preserves  his  letter  (/.c), 
alleges  the  example  of  '  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  who  fell  asleep  in  Hierapolis,  and  hia 
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two  a^ed  virgin  daughters,  and  another  daughter 
who  lived  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  now  rests  at 
Ephesus ' ;  also  of  John  '  who  was  both  a  witness 
and  a  teacher,  who  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  Lord,  and  being  a  priest  wore  the  [sacerdotal] 

Slate  {rb  wiroKov),  He  fell  asleep  at  Ephesus.' 
[e  also  adduces  Polycarp,  Melito,  the  martyr 
Sagaris,  and  others,  who  all  agreed  with  ms 
practice. 

Victor  attempted  to  excommunicate  all '  Asia' ; 
dTori/ufetv  Cn  iT€pod(^ouaas  .  .  .  xeiparai  are  Euse- 
bius' exact  words.  But  Socrates  {HE  v.  22)  de- 
clares that  he  did  actually  excommunicate  them. 
He  probably  issued  a  letter  of  excommunication, 
but  it  was  not  effective.  For  Eusebius  goes  on 
to  say  that  Irenseus,  bishop  of  '  Gaul,'  intervened 
in  the  dispute  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  he 
who  '  was  truly  well  named  became  a  peacemaker 
in  the  matter.'  Part  of  Irenseus'  letter  is  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  and  it  is  specially  interesting 
as  mentioning  that  '  the  presbyters  before  Soter 
who  presided  over  the  Church  which  thou  [Victor] 
now  rulest,  Anicetus  and  Pius  and  Hyginus  and 
Telesphorus  and  Xystus,  neither  themselves  ob- 
served [the  fourteenth  day]  nor  permitted  those 
after  them  to  do  so ;  and  yet'  they  were  at  peace 
with  those  who  did  observe  it ;  and  also  that  when 
Polycarp  went  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus 
(bishop  of  Rome),  the  two  bishops  'disagreed  a 
little  about  certain  other  things,'  but  immediately 
made  peace,  'not  caring  to  quarrel  over  this 
matter^ ;  nor  did  it  inter&re  with  their  remaining 
in  communion  with  one  another,  or  with  Anicetus 
allowing  Polycarp  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in 
his  church  at  Rome,  'manifestly  as  a  mark  of 
respect*  {ip  ry  iKkXrial^  vap€XiM)fni<rev  6  *ApLkiitos  t^p 
c^apurrUip  rf  IloXvird/nr^  jcar'  impow^v  ir(Ko»&ri).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  these  words  mean  only 
that  the  two  oishops  communicated  together ;  but 
in  that  case  they  are  mere  repetitions  of  what  had 
just  been  said,  and  there  would  be  no  special  mark 
of  respect. 

Eusebius  here  does  not  mention  the  intervening 
dispute  in  which  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  figures. 
But  in  iv.  26  he  speaks  of  nim,  and  from  the 
account  we  gather  that  he  was  a  prolific  writer ; 
a  list  of  his  books  is  given.  In  the  quotation  from 
Polycrates  in  v.  24  we  find  the  name  of  Melito 
appearing  as  a  Quartodeciman,  but  it  is  not  said 
that  he  was  a  writer.  From  the  earlier  passage 
we  learn  that  he  wrote  a  book  Tep2  rov  rd^rxa, 
from  which  a  quotation  is  given :  '  While  Servilius 
[Rufinus  gives  '  Sergius ']  Paulus  was  proconsul  of 
Asia,  at  the  time  when  Sagaris  suffered  martyr- 
dom, there  arose  in  Laodicea  [in  Phrygia]  a  great 
strife  concerning  Pascha,  which  fell  according  to 
rule  in  those  davs  {ifiwcairrot  xard  Kcupdv  iv  iKcivait 
rats  ijiUfKui),  and  these  things  were  written  [se,  be- 
cause of  the  dispute].'  So  McGiffert  ['Eusebius' 
in  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers]  renders  these 
words,  though  it  is  not  obvious  what  they  mean  ; 
for  when  did  not  Pascha  fall  according  to  rule? 
For  other  explanations  see  Salmon  in  Smith- Wace, 
Diet,  of  Chr,  Biog.  a. v.  'Melito.'  Eusebius  goes 
on  to  say  that  Cflement  of  Alexandria  refers  to 
Melito's  work,  and  himself  wrote  one  with  the 
same  title,  'on  occasion*  {i^  aZWat)  of  Melito's 
treatise,  t.e.,  probably,  in  opposition  to  it,  though 
Hefele  thinks  that  Clement  s  book  was  meant  to 
supplement  Melito's. 

The  PaschaZ  Chronicle  mentions  that  Apolinarius, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  of  whom  Serapion,  bishop  of 
Antioch  (c.  200  A.D.),  is  the  first  to  speak— but  he 
was  then  dead — wrote  a  book  rtpl  roO  xdirxa,  and 
preserves  two  fragments  of  it.  It  is  disputed 
whether  Apolinarius  was  a  Quartodeciman.  If 
so,  he  was  not  an  extreme  partisan ;  he  certainly 
wrote  before  the  discussion  became  acute*  as  in 
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the  time  of  Polycrates.  He  held  (the  Pdschal 
Chronicle  states)  that  our  Lord,  being  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb,  was  slain  on  the  day  of  the  Pass- 
over feast.  Some  have  asserted  that  there  were 
two  parties  of  Qnartodecimans,  the  one  Judaizing 
and  the  other  not.  But  it  is  j>erhaps  unnecessary 
to  divide  them,  with  Hefele,  into  'Ebionites'  and 
*  Johanneans.'  Eusebius  (iv.  27)  mentions  Apolin- 
arius'  writings,  but  not  the  work  in  question. 

There  were  thus  three  stages  in  the  controversy : 
(1)  the  discussion  between  Polycarp  and  Anicetus, 
c.  150  A.D.,  when  they  agreed  to  difi'er,  and  parted 
amicabiv ;  (2)  the  dispute  at  Laodicea  about 
A.D.  170;  (3)  the  bitter  contest  between  Victor 
and  Polycrates  about  A.D.  190. 

The  other  Churches,  as  a  rule, — ^those  outride 
'Asia,' — agreed  with  Victor  in  his  practice,  but 
disapprove  of  his  excommunicating  the  Qnarto- 
decimans. The  Roman  Pascha  ^uduallv  pre- 
vailed, and  was  athrmed  by  the  Council  of  *Nic6ea 
in  325,  in  whose  decision  the  bishop  of  'Asia' 
acquiesced.  Thenceforward  the  Quartodeciman 
practice  was  confined  to  a  few  communities  which 
were  considered  heretical.  It  lasted  till  the  6th 
cent.,  and  Sozomen  {HE  vii.  19)  speaks  of  it  as 
still  going  on  in  his  day,  c.  443  A.D. 

(d)  Determination  of  Easter:  Paschal  cycles, — 
The  defeat  of  the  Qnartodecimans  did  not  ensure 
that  all  should  keep  Easter  on  the  same  day,  for 
different  calculations  were  in  use  for  determming 
the  paschal  full  moon.  This  had  long  been  the 
case.  For  a  time  the  Christians  were  dependent 
on  the  Jews  for  the  date  of  their  festival.  The 
Hippoiiftean  Canons  (§  196,  ed.  Achelis)  say  that 
the  week  when  the  Jews  celebrate  Pascha  is  to  be 
observed  by  all  with  the  utmost  zeal  as  a  fast. 
And  the  older  Di<iascalia,  according  to  Codex 
Sangermanensis  (Gibson's  Didasc,  1903,  p.  97), 
bids  the  Christians  '  keep  your  fast  with  all  care, 
but  commence  when  your  orethren  of  the  Nation 
keep  Pascha ' ;  the  Verona  Fragments  are  wanting 
here.  And  in  the  4th  cent.  pseudo-Pionius,  in 
his  Life  of  Polycarp  (§  2 ;  for  tne  date  see  Light- 
foot's  JffTuUius,  iiL  429),  says  that  'the  Ap^le 
rPaul}  plainly  teaches  that  we  ought  neither  to 
keep  it  outside  the  season  of  unleavened  bread,  as 
the  heretics  do,  especially  the  Phrymans,  nor  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  necessity  on  tne  fourteenth 
day;  for  he  said  nothing  allout  the  fourteenth 
day,  but  named  the  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
the  Passover,  and  the  Pentecost,  thus  ratifying 
the  Gospel.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(v.  17)  expressly  say :  '  Be  no  longer  careful  to 
keep  the  feast  with  the  Jews,  for  we  have  now 
no  communion  with  them';  and  the  Jews  are 
said  to  have  erred  in  their  calculations.  [The 
passi^  inserted  before  this  in  Dr.  Donaldson's 
translation  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library, 
taken  from  Epiphanius,  belongs  to  the  older 
Didascalia,  and  is  not  part  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions at  all]. 

And  long  before  this  Hippolytus  had  made  an 
elaborate  calculation,  so  that  it  might  be  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  Christians  to  follow  the  Jews, 
who  had  gone  wrong  in  their  computation  through 
lax  calculations  of  the  lunar  year.  Hinpolytus 
follows  the  system  adopted  by  the  GreeK  astro- 
nomers to  harmonize  the  lunar  and  solar  years. 
He  makes  the  lunar  year  to  be  354  days  of  twelve 
months,  which  alternately  have  30  and  29  days. 
To  supply  the  difference  of  ll^days  between  the 
lunar  ana  solar  years,  he  interpolates  three  months 
of  30  days  each  in  every  eight  years  (8  x  11 J =90). 
He  also  puts  two  eight-year  periods  together,  for 
convenience  of  determining  tne  day  of  the  week 
as  well  as  the  day  of  the  year,  and  ne  thus  makes 
a  cycle  of  16  years.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 


lunar  year  is  longer  by  nearly  nine  hours  than 
Hippolytus  reckoned  it,  and  tnis  error  made  the 
cycle  very  soon  to  be  obviously  wrong.  Calcu- 
lating backwards  on  this  cycle,  he  fixed  on  Friday 
25th  March  A.  D.  29  as  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  this  computation,  though  quite  erroneous,  has 
ever  since  been  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Church  Calendar  (see  on  Christmas  below,  §  3). 
The  same  date,  March  25,  is  also  found  in  the 
Acts  of  Pilate,  which  probably  was  written  after 
Hippolytus,  and  was  indebted  to  him.  Epiphanius 
{Hwr,  I.  1,  contra  Quartodecimanos,  lib.  u.  torn.  1) 
says  that  some,  following  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  always 
kept  Pascha  on  March  S.  These  Christians,  who 
thus  anticipated  a  reform  much  desired  in  modem 
times,  were  not  strictly  Qnartodecimans,  for  they 
abandoned  14th  Nisan,  although  they  observed 
Pascha  on  any  day  of  the  week,  and  so  were 
separated  from  the  Catholics.  A  slight  modifica- 
tion on  Hippolytus'  system  was  made  (c.  243)  by 
S«udo-Cypnan  in  his  de  Pascha  Computus  (see 
r.  Salmon's  article,  '  Chronicon  Cyprianicum,'  in 
Smith-Wace,  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biography), 

The  Alexandrian  Church  is  thougnt  by  Dr.  Sal- 
mon to  have  used  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which,  somewhat  modified,  is  still  in  use. 
Anyhow,  the  Alexandrians  and  Romans  frequently 
kept  Easter  on  different  days.  Another  source  of 
error  was  the  determining  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
which  at  Rome  in  the  3rd  cent,  was  thought  to 
fall  on  18th  March,  at  Alexandria  from  c.  277  A.D. 
onwaids  on  19th  March  (the  calculation  was  made 
by  Anatolius  of  Laodicea).  The  date  was  changed 
to  21st  March  (as  it  is  now)  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian. 

The  later  disputes  in  Britain  between  the  Colum- 
ban  and  Augustinian  missionaries  were  due  to  the 
former  using  a  cycle  which  had  been  employed  at 
Rome  itself  about  A.D.  300,  but  had  long  been 
given  up.  The  Columban  missionaries  were  in  no 
real  sense  Qnartodecimans,  though  they  professed 
to  follow  St.  John. 

(e)  The  fast  before  Easter. — In  the  ancient  litera- 
ture we  find  two  aspects  of  this  fast.  In  tlie  first 
it  is  a  preparation,  whether  for  the  paschal  com- 
memoration itself  or  for  baptism,  whether  (more- 
over) the  former  emphasized  the  Death  or  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  In  the  second  it  is 
designed  to  mark  the  sadness  of  Christians  in 
the  days  when  '  the  Bridegroom  is  taken  away ' — 
namely,  the  days  when  our  Lord's  body  was  in  the 
tomb.  In  this  case  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Good  Friday  fast,  extended  by  '  superposition '  to 
the  Saturday.  As  the  normal  time  for  baptism 
was  Easter,  usually  early  on  Easter  morning, — a 
fact  which  the  discovery  of  so  many  Church  Order's 
has  lately  made  abundantly  clear,— it  follows  that 
the  resultant  fast  would  be  the  same,  whichever 
account  of  its  origin  is  the  more  primitive. 

For  the  first  aspect  we  have  tne  Didtxche.  This 
Church  Order,  as  has  been  said,  does  not  mention 
Easter.  But  it  gives  what  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  the  fasts  known  to  the  writer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  says  (§  7) : 
'  Before  the  baptism  let  him  that  baptizeth  and 
him  that  is  baptized  fast,  and  any  others  also  who 
are  able ;  and  thou  shalt  order  him  that  is  baptized 
to  fast  a  day  or  two  before.'  It  then  prescribes  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts.  We  tnus  have  the 
curious  result  that  a  fast  of  one  or  two  days  is 
mentioned  earlier  than  the  festival  which  at  that 
time,  or  at  any  rate  soon  after,  followed  it ;  and 
the  fast  is  connected  not  with  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  but  with  baptism.  It  is  significant  that  in 
the  Didache  not  only  the  baptiz^  and  the  bap- 
tizer  fast,  but  also  'any  otters  who  are  able.' 
And  the  silence  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and 
Justin  Martyr  about  Easter  makes  it  not  impos- 
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sible  that  early  in  tbo  2nd  cent,  the  pre-baptiEiiimJ 
lasl  n'as  eiiipliiuiizcd  more  titan  the  ncuiclial  festival. 
Ireiutus  also  Bpe»ks  of  the  faat  before  Easter  Sun- 
day in  a  way  wliich  Deems  to  exclode  the  idea  of  a 
Good  Friday-  fast  extended  U>  Saturday.  Bis  words 
are  thus  given  hy  Euaebius  (HE  v.  24) :  '  Some 
think  that  they  ought  to  fast  for  one  day,  oihera 
for  two  days,  others  even  for  several,  while  otliera 
rockon  forty  hours  both  of  day  and  niglit  to  their 
day.  And  tbja  variety  in  its  obBervance  has  not 
on(,'inated  in  our  timebut  long  before,  in  that  of 
our  antestora  '  (.  .  .  ol  li  Kci  xXudraf  oi  St  rrrviipd- 
Koyra  Hipas  Tj/uptrit  Tt  nal  rvKT<pifA.S  iTii/xfierpovCi  Ttjr 
TjtUpat  aCrrum  ic.r.X.).  Some  have  put  a  stop  after 
Tfimapiiiorn  (among  others  Rutinus,  who  trans- 
lated IrenipUB  into  Latin),  making  the  writer  say 
that  some  fasted  forty  days.  But  a  forty  days' 
fast,  as  we  shall  see,  was  an  invention  of  tho  4th 
cent.,  and  RuEnns  b  tnterpretinL'  Irenteus  by 
the   practice  of    his   own    day.      Moreover,   this 

Iiunetnalion  makes  no  sense  of  the  words  that 
oltow,  for  no  one  can  Bupjiose  that  there  was  on 
absolute  fast,  night  and  day,  for  forty  days,  and, 
if  not,  the  reference  to  'night  and  day'  has  no 

Eint.  Irenieua  seems  clearly  to  mean  that  the 
it  I«at«d,  variously,  (or  one  day,  for  two  days, 
for  several  days,  wtiile  some  made  a  contjnaous 
fast  of  forty  hours.  The  word.',  especially  '  several 
days,'  seem  definitely  to  determine  hbi  point  ot 
view,  that  the  fast  was  a  ^preparation  for  the  festi- 
val rather  than  an  extension  of  Good  Friday.  The 
Church  Orders  deRnitety  speak  in  the  same  senite. 
Baptism  is  described  as  taking  place  before  the 
Easter  Eucharist,  and  the  directions  for  tho  paschal 
fast  and  solemnities  cenerally  follow  immediately 
after  the  directions  tor  baptism.  The  arrange- 
ment suggests  that  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
tlie  lost  ancestor  of  so  many  of  tliese  manuals,^ 
for  most  of  them  are  of  one  family  and  follow  the 
sameoutline,— the  iireparationfor  ba]>tinm  was  the 
original  object  uE  the  Lenten  faxt.  The  Canont  of 
Hippotf/tus  (g§  150-162;  but  these  are  bracketed 
by  Achelia  as  probable  interpolations)  speak  of  a 
baptismal  fast  of  tlie  newly  baptized,  and  those 
who  fast  with  them.  Id  g  106  a  fast  of  the  candi- 
dates on  the  Fridays  is  mentioned ;  on  the  Satur- 
day they  are  exorcized  (g  108)  and  keep  vigil  all 
night,  and  are  Inptized  at  cock-crow  (g  112).  The 
Egyptian  Church  Order  (Sahidic  Eccles.  Canons, 
g  45)  prescribes  a  Good  Friday  fast.  Tho  Verona 
Latin  Fragments  are  wanting  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, but  make  the  fast  a  two  days'  one  in  a  later 
chapter  (Hauler,  p.  116).  The  TcjtlameiU  of  our 
Lord  (ii.  G)  says  definitely;  'Let  Ibem  fast  both 
on  the  Friday  and  on  the  Saturday ' ;  and  this  is  not 
improbably  also  tlie  meaning  of  ooth  the  Hippoli/- 
leim  Canoru  and  the  Egyptian  Church  Order.  The 
latter,  at  least,  in  a  later  section  (g  56)  speaks  of 
the  fast  as  a  two  days'  one.  Now  the  Egyptian 
Church  Order  and  the  Verona  Fragments  say  tliat 
if  a  sick  person  cannot  fast  on  the  two  days,  he 
is  to  fast  on  the  Saturdny.  The  TeilamerU  of 
our  Lerdia.  30)  implies  the  same  thing.  But  this 
puts  the  idea  of  a  Good  Friday  fast  extended  over 
tiie  Saturday  out  of  tlia  question.  Even  the  Apos- 
tolic ComtitiUions,  which  exhibit  a  later  stage  and 
a  longer  fast,  speak  of  the  two  days'  absolute  fast, 
and  say  that  if  any  one  cannot  fast  on  the  two 
days  be  is  at  least  to  observe  the  Saturday  (v.  18). 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  last  named  Church 
Order  to  retain  ancient  features  even  when  some- 
what inconsistent  with  its  own  later  point  of  view. 
The  other  aspect,  namely,  of  a  Good  Friday  fast 
extended,  is  found  in  Tertullian.  He  speaks  of 
the  '  Psyrhics,' —  i.e.  the  Church  at  large,  from 
which  he  bad  now  separated,— thinking  that  those 
days  were  definitely  appointed  for  fasts  In  which 
"     "  ''  a  taken  away.     The  same  lan- 


guage is  found  in  the  chapter  of  Apost.  Const,  just 
quoted,  which  thus  combines  the  two  ideas.  It  may 
not  improbably  be  gatliere<l  from  the  evidence  that 
the  former  point  of  view  is  the  original  one,  and 
tliat  the  Lenten  fast  oHginated  in  the  preparation 
for  baptism,  and  that  tho  second  point  of  view  was 
an  afterthought. 

The  length  of  the  fast  won  originally,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  day,  or  two  days,  or  forty  hours. 
But  it  was  an  absolute  fast.  Another  custom 
grew  np  in  some  eonntriea  in  the  3rd  cent,  of  ob- 
»ert'ing  the  whole  week  before  Easter,  not  an  an 
absolute  fast,  but  as  a  time  of  severe  abstinence 
from  food.  It  wan  called  '  the  week  olaerophagy' 
(for  the  name  cf.  Tertullian,  tfe  Jcjun.  2,  9).  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  Hippolytf/in  Carums  (§  197), 
which  allow  bread  an<l  salt  and  water  only,  and 

Sj  DionysiuB  of  Alexandria  in  bis  Epittle  to 
asUides  (can.  I)-  He  says  that  '  all  do  not  cany- 
out  the  ai  days  of  fasting  either  equally  or  alike ; 
but  some  pass  even  all  the  days  as  a  fast,  remain- 
ing withont  food  through  the  whole  ;  whilo  others 
take  but  two,  and  others  three,  and  others  four, 
and  others  not  even  one,'  It  is  possible,  as  many 
think,  that  Dionynius  is  the  author  of  the  Hippoly- 
tean  Caru/ns,  and  that  they  represent  Alexandrian 
usage,  not  Roman.  The  Montonists  observed  a 
two  weeks'  fast,  a  custom  which  they  kept  op  till 
the  6th  cent.,  v  hen,  as  Sozomen  tells  us  (Z/£  vii.  19). 
they  were  distinguished  by  fasting  leas  than  their 
iieichliourB ;  formerly  they  had  fasted  longer,  when 
Holy  Week  hod  been  the  maximum  (cf,  Tertullian, 
de  JejuH.  16,  when  he  says  that  tlie  Montaniste 
offered  to  God  two  weeks  of  xcrophagiet  in  the 
year,  Saturday  and  Sunday  being  excepted), 
l^piphanius  says  that  the  CatboUc  Church  ob- 
served a  whole  week,  as  opposed  to  the  Quarto- 
decimans.  who  observed  only  one  day  iffcer,  1.  3, 
lib.  il  t«ni,  1). 

Farting  tor  for^  diiyl  w«*  unlmown  tin  tb*  tlh  «ntiiT7.  To 
■MlntJiti  thl*  pmpcwltloD  WB  mut.  with  Acbttia,  ellmbi^  '  M 
qiudiuinU',(roniCi»Lilt||Ml.lM(tlweMMiiit)uvlBBol»loud]r 
■udind  toMtwlitlonaX  oiun*  tine  words  rnnld  nlsT  to  Um 
'  [orty  honn' '  atHliite  bit  mimtionid  br  Imwiu ;  and  tlml- 
^Mtf  we  moM,  with  ihtimt  ill  wthoUn,  njact  Uu  wcndi  In 
Orlnn'i  Unth  fomilv  on  LtsUiau :  '  Hdnonia  enim  qiudn- 

TmiB  dis  Monlii «  .        .  i       . 


rqwalu  ef  tm  WednBKUf  and  Fiidiiy  fa«u.  Wu  hue  t\ 
homllj  In  Rnflnu^  Innlstlon  onlir,  ud  Rudnui  nu  Doloi 
ouiljbil  In  IsttinlktUig  uid  >lI«inE  Orlieo'i  wonla.  Thr 
eUmbiAUaiis  will  n  esEwnUf  wgrwa  to,  for  wff  cui  Ke  tl 
forty  d>]iV  tut  powbig  hr' '-  "■-  ■■'■  ■ — ■— 


■ubjcet),' doat     . 

to  fiatuw.    Duohcnw 


bii  sfjuBunt  (Orilrimi, 

ent^feurLiTd(a.B}tbt'iartyam 
>  time  ol  ligU  sod  pttya,  ipedidy  i 


_ man, 

only  <Iii«  balding  ol  ij-nods  is  tht 
mn  Om,  bol  wll£out  uty  relenncc 
u  to  h>vs  Dverlookid  tbl*  pidiiC, 
U0.,liilbeJWra- 


i.  ly;.. 


u  {M  or  es),  t. 


Lhe  prep«I»tlOO 


at  the  Indiofloiia  ol  >  Munpantlvdj  euiy  date  lor  tba 
ittiajtunt.  l>m!heu]B  C'-^)  bko  Irvsd  in  AtluDului'  'F»ul 
LcCtcn '  the  gTowtb  of  the  tHt.  At  But  we  reid  of  the  cimt  of 
J.flnt  utd  ol  UU3  vrek  of  the  fAtt,  but  later  on  of  the  Jaitt  of 
l«it  ud  the  Uoly  Week  of  Pudw. 
In  the  Edennw  CwioDa  (esn.  T  1  ee*  'Sfriao  DodDimmts '  In 
-    '    ■-  '"      -  Ckrist,  Lihr,  p.  38)  •  lorty  daj-i'  l»-  ' 


»  AaU-Sier 

scribed  ;  '  uid  then  oviebnte 


le  day  ot  the  Fuaion  and  I 


IT  Lord. 


.  0<ui  tl 


.  luted  (c 


le  obMTvuioe  ot  (tie  Purioa  aud  the  BraumcUoD  on  the 
•amedayT 

In  Aputl.  Contl.  i.  13  the  forty  dari  are  eicluaive  or  Holy 
Week,  ud  to  in  paeudo  -  IgtuuJiu  iPhiUpp.  13),  and  Id  Bt. 
ChryHtom  {Hem.  30  in  Gm.  )  I).  In  the  TatmntRt  o/imt 
Lord  Uiey  loclode  Holy  Week. 

Bointei  {HE  i.  S)  nys  that  the  fsrta  belore  Eailer  dlfleml 
In  hia  day.  At  Itama  ib«y  hated  lor  three  continuoua  (ru'ijf 
M>»()  weelo,  HT«  on  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  in  Illjiieum  and 
Oreeca  and  Aleiandria  for  ^x  weeks,  which  they  called  rirra^  a- 

i  i  otbeta,  beglnoinB  (bef " ,...       -    . 


ee  periodv  of  nVe  dn«  only,  but  atnt  called  VLrttrmfmr 

dilkoDltT  b  wto  Ib  ml*  pa«a^  becuiae  Bocnlu  had 

-  ivery  Baturd^  wai  a  faat  at  Romb    Dacbeane 

lend  Bocntei  aa  far  ai  Uio  wotd  '  contUiuoua ' 

- .  -id  sappoaH  that  tho  three  weeka  were  the  Ural, 

founh,  and  alxlh  weeka  ot  Lent.    Bs  JuiUy  runarka  that  the 
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divergeDce  of  fasting,  while  the  same  name  rtfruptutMrrn  was 
kept,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  *  fortv  days'  were  Introduced 
for  another  purpose  than  that  of  fasting.  In  fact,  the  preva- 
lence of  fortv  days  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  catechumens 
were  under  mstruction  for  that  time.  The  catechumenate  was 
indeed  often  longer,  though  St.  Jerome  {Ev.  61)  says  that  in 
his  time  forty  days  was  the  usual  pwriod.  We  find  two  years  at 
Elvira,  three  years  in  the  Egyptian  Church  Order  and  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord^  though  a  eood  deal  of  discretion  was 
allowed.  But  in  any  case,  at  the  oeginning  of  the  forty  days 
the  selected  candidates  for  baptism  {e&in^tenUe)  were  put 
apart  and  went  througrh  special  instruction,  with  prayers, 
benedictions,  and  exorcisms,  as  is  described  at  length  in  the 
Church  Orders, 

(/)  Palm  Sunday  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Pilgrimage  of  *  Silvia.*  Formerly  we  had  only 
known  of  it  as  being  kept  at  the  end  of  the  5tn 
cent.,  a  hundred  years  later;  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Euthymius  (f  472).  The  appearance  of 
the  festival  at  Jerusalem  is  significant.  It  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  desire  to  commemorate  our 
Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  the  spot  where  it 
happened.  'Silvia*  says:  'On  this  day,  at  the 
seventh  hour  (1  p.m.)  afl  go  to  the  church  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  service  is  held ;  and  at 
5  p.m.  they  read  the  Gospel  story  of  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  all  proceed  on  foot  to  Jerusalem,  the 
people  crying,  Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  some  bearing  pahn  branches, 
some  olives ;  and  so  the  bishop,  after  the  type  of 
our  Lord,  is  conducted  to  the  Holy  City  very 
slowly.'  The  palms  and  olives  are  an  instructive 
comment  on  the  Grospel  account. 

ig)  Maundy  Thursday  is  not  in  early  times  men- 
tioned as  being  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
Last  Supper.  Duchesne  (Orig.  viii.  §  3)  seems  to 
think  that  it  was  so  observed  at  Rome  at  least, 
in  the  primitive  ages,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for 
it.  The  earliest  authority  for  an  Eucharist  on  this 
day  is  the  Testament  of  our  Lord  (c.  350?),  which 
in  a  very  difficult  and  apparently  corrupt  passage 
prescribes  it  (ii.  11);  probably,  as  a  comparison 
of  the  Copto- Arabic  tr.  of  the  work  with  James 
of  Edessa's  Syriac  shows,  in  the  evening  (see 
Cooper-Maclean's  note,  p.  226).  On  this  day  also 
the  deacon  oflfered  'a  lamp  in  the  temple'  (ib.), 
*  Silvia,'  at  the  end  of  the  same  century,  describes 
the  Eucharist  in  the  church  called  '  The  Martyrium' 
or  Grolgotha,  in  the  afternoon;  it  was  over  by 
4  p.m.,  and  then  there  was— on  this  occasion  alone 
in  all  the  year — a  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  little  chapel  of  the  Cross,  to  the  east  of  Gol- 
gotha. The  bishop  celebrated,  and  all  communi- 
cated. In  Africa  at  the  same  time  there  was  an 
evening  Eucharist  on  this  day,  and  the  people  were 
exempted  from  the  customary  fast  before  Holy 
Communion  on  this  occasion  by  the  Third  Council 
of  Carthage,  a.d.  397  (can.  29:  'excepto  uno  die 
anniversario  quo  coena  domini  celebratur,'  Mansi- 
Labb^,  iii.  col.  885).  It  will  be  seen  that,  strictly 
speaking,  these  Eucharists,  if  celebrated  after  sun- 
set, were  at  the  beginning  of  Good  Friday  rather 
than  on  the  Thursday.  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  liv., 
see  below)  says  that  there  were  in  his  time  two 
Eucharists  on  the  Thursday,  one  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  could  not  fast  till  evening,  and  would 
not  receive  the  Eucharist  otherwise. 

In  the  preparation  for  baptism  this  Thursday 
played  an  important  part.  The  candidates  were 
bidden  to  bathe  on  this  day,  apparently  as  a 
ceremonial  washing  {Hippol.  Can.  106;  Egyptian 
Church  Order,  45  [so  Lagarde  rightly] ;  Test,  of  our 
Lord,  iL  6;  Augustine,  Epp.  liv.  10,  Iv.  33  ad 
Januarium).  Bathing  at  Pascha  was  not  confined 
to  the  competentes ;  in  the  Testament  the  widows 
(presbyteresses)  are  bidden  to  bathe  on  that  day 
(i.  42).  There  appears  also  to  have  been  on  that 
day  the  custom  in  some  places  of  washing  the  feet 
of  the  competentes  in  memory  of  the  pedilauium  of 
Jn  13**' — a  custom  which  afterwards  gave  the  name 
to  Maundy  Thursday  (from  the  'new  command- 


ment,' mandatum,  Jn  13**).  Elsewhere  the  pedi- 
lauium  took  place  after  baptism.  The  council  of 
Elvira  (can.  48)  forbade  priests  or  cler^  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  newly  baptized.  Pseudo-Ambrose 
{de  Sacramentis,  iii.  1)  says  that  this  was  the  cus- 
tom at  the  place  where  he  wrote  (not  Milan  ?),  but 
that  it  did  not  obtain  at  Rome.  In  the  Gallican 
Church  also  it  was  common  (Hefele,  Councils,  i. 
158,  Eng.  tr.). 

(A)  Easter  Week. — The  observance  of  the  days 
after  Easter  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions {*  the  great  week  [Holy  Week]  and  that 
which  follows  it,'  viii.  32).  This  fortnight  was  tx> 
be  a  time  of  rest  for  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
instructed.  St.  Chrysostom  (Hom.  34  de  Res.  Chr. } 
also  mentions  Easter  Week.  In  '  Silvia,'  Easter, 
as  well  as  Epiphany  [Christmas]  and  the  Dedica- 
tion, has  an  octave  during  which  'stations'  are 
held  at  the  various  churches  in  and  near  Jeru- 
salem. But,  with  this  exception,  octaves  outside 
Easter  Week  are  Western  and  not  Eastern. 

2.  Pentecost  and  Ascension.  —  (a)  The  name 
'Pentecost*  had  in  the  first  four  centuries  tM'o 
meanings,  the  fiftieth  day  after  'Easter,  and  the 
whole  season  of  fifty  days  after  that  festival. 

(a)  It  is  used  as  a  day  in  NT :  Ac  2^  ('  the  day  of 
Pentecost'),  20»«  {id.),  I  Co  16^  ('until  Pentecost') ; 
the  Jewish  nomenclature  was  continued  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  We  find  the  same  sense  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  though  perhaps  not  so  frequently 
as  the  other.  A  fragment  of  Irenseus,  quoted  by 
pseudo-Justin  {Quasst,  et  Eespons.  ad  Orthodoxos, 
115)  seems  to  speak  of  the  day :  '  Irenaeus ...  in 
his  treatise  wepl  roO  wdtrxa  •  •  •  makes  mention  of 
Pentecost  also,  on  which  (iv  i)  we  do  not  bend  the 
knee  because  it  is  of  equal  significance  with  the 
Lord's  Day.'  Pseudo- Justin  in  the  corresponding 
question  has  drb  rov  Td<rxa  ^wf  Tijs  reyrrjKtxrriji. 
The  43rd  canon  of  Elvira  (c.  305  A.D.)  has:  *ut 
cuncti  diem  Pentecostes  celebremus.'  *  Silvia' 
(vi.  §  1)  has  '  a  Pascha  usque  ad  Quinquagesima, 
id  est  Pentecosten,'  and  (§  3) '  Quinquagesimarum 
die,  id  est  dominica.' 

ip)  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  name  for 
the  whole  season  is  also  common.  Tertullian  {de 
Bapt.  19)  says  that  'after  Pascha,  Pentecost  is 
a  very  extensive  {latissimum ;  v.l.  Icetissimum) 
space  for  conferring  baptisms,  wherein,  too,  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Lord  was  repeatedly  proved 
among  the  disciples,  and  the  hope  of  the  Advent 
of  the  Lord  indirectly  pointed  to,  in  that  at  that 
time,  when  He  had  beien  received  back  into  the 
heavens,  the  angels  told  the  Apostles  that  He 
would  so  come  as  He  had  withal  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  of  course  at  Pentecost.'  But  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  Jeremiah  signified  'the  day  of  the 
Passover  and  of  Pentecost,  which  is  properly  a 
feast  day.'  In  de  Cor.  3  he  has  'from  Pascha  to 
Pentecost.'  In  de  Idol.  14  he  says  that  the  Jews 
would  not  have  shared  with  Christians  the  Lord's 
Day,  nor  yet  Pentecost.  Thus  he  uses  the  word  in 
botn  senses.  Origen  talks  of  '  living  in  the  season 
of  Pentecost '  in  the  same  passage  (c.  Cels.  viii.  22> 
in  which  he  talks  of  observing  certain  days,  as, 
for  example,  the  Lord's  Day,  the  Preparation,  the 
Passover,  or  Pentecost.  He  refers  to  the  Descent 
of  the  Spirit.  The  20th  canon  of  Nicsea  forbids 
kneeling  in  the  'days  of  Pentecost,'  as  on  the 
Lord's  day.  This  is  unlike  St.  Paul's  usage ;  he 
knelt  at  this  season  (Ac  20»  21»).  The  Testament 
of  our  Lord  speaks  of  *  the  days  of  Pentecost '  (i.  28, 
42,  ii.  12) ;  it  forbids  any  one  to  fast  or  kneel 
then,  for  these  are  *  the  days  of  rest  and  joy.'  St. 
Basil  speaks  of  the  'seven  weeks  of  the  holy 
Pentecost'  {On  the  Spirit,  ch.  27,  aliter  §  66). 

The  quotations  given  above  show  that  Pente- 
cost as  a  Christian  festival  goes  back  at  least  to 
Irenseus.     It  is  rather  curious  that  there  is  no 
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reference  to  it  between  the  NT  and  that  Father  ; 
and  with  this  fnet  we  mav  compare  the  silence  of 
the  earlier  writers  abont  Easter ;  but,  as  Dnchesne 
reinftrks  {Orig.  viiL  §  4),  Pentecost  is  implied 
rather  than  explicitly  mentioned  in  earl j  ChristiaJi 


(A)  fhe  ^iceiuion.— The  fortieth  day  after  Easter 
was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  obeerred  as  a  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  goins  up  to  heaven  nctil 
&t  least  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  In  the 
Etlamn*  Canons  (can.  9)  the  AsccnRion  is  obxerred 
with  Pentecoat;  'At  the  completion  of  fifty  (p.  I. 
'  forty,'  but  this  ia  clearly  a  later  correction)  days 
after  His  Besurreetion,  make  ye  s  cDnimemoraiion 
of  His  Asceuaion-'  And  bo  in  '  Silvia '  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  there  is  a  'station' at  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  at  the  church  called  Imbomon,  '  that  is  in 
tlittt  place  -whence  the  Lord  ascended  into  heaven,' 
where  the  lection  of  tiie  Ascension  b  read.  This 
'station'  is  held  after  another  'in  Syon.'  where 
the  lection  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Chost  is 
read.  Thus  in  this  account  both  events  are  com- 
niemorated  on  the  same  day.  The  curiou-s  tbing 
ia  that  in  'Silvia'  there  is  also  an  observance  ol 
the  fortieth  day  after  Easter ;  but  then  the  'station' 
is  at  Bethlehem,  and  there  ia  no  mention  of  the 
Ascension.  The  coupling  together  of  the  two 
events,  which  has  it«  porallel  in  the  joining  to- 
gether of  Good  Friday  and  Easter,  as  mentioned 
already,  is  illustrated  by  the  passage  from  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  cited  above  {i.  S  I)  i  the  writer 
thought  that  the  Ascension  fell  on  a  Sunday. 
Compare  also  Tertullian,  de  Bapt.  19  (see  above, 
ii!"). 
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—These  festivals  are  o?  much  later  date 
Enater  and  Pentecost,  and  were  probably  unknown 
till  nearly  A.D  300.  They  were  both,  in  their 
origin,  one  festival,  and  both  were  meant  to  com- 
memorate the  Nativity  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  East 
fixed  on  one  day  and  the  West  on  another  as  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  so  in  course  of 
time  two  separate  festivals  etiiergeil. 

Before  we  consider  the  evidence  for  the  observ- 
ance of  2Sth  December  and  6th  January  as  feati- 
vals,  it  will  be  desirable  to  investigate  the  reason 
why  these  two  days  were  ehosen.  The  moat  nrob- 
able  solution  of  the  matter,  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  is  that  of  Duchesne  (Orvjinei, 
ch.  viii.  I  5),  whose  theory  ia  followed  here.  The 
date  25th  December  was  first  arrived  at  apparently 
by  HippolytuB.  Other  calculations  hod  fixed  on 
ISth  or  19tb  AprU  or  29tli  May  (Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Strom,  i.  U7,  ed.  Potter,  Oxford,  1713, 
p.  407 :  'on  the  25<h  day  of  the  month  Pachon ' ; 
see  the  whole  passaije);  and  about  A.D.  243  the 
treatise  de  Pas^ha  Computus  of  (iseudo- Cyprian 
(see  above,  II.  fid)  named  2Hth  March.  'The  cal- 
culations of  HipwdytUB,  which  were  his  niatnre 
resuUs(for  he  luia  formerly  fixed  on  2nd  January), 

Prevailed  all  over  the  West.  They  are  found  in 
is  Commentary  on  Daniel  (iv.  23,  p.  244,  ed.  Bon- 
wetscb ;  aliler  iv.  9].  They  depend  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  earthly  lite  of  our  Lord,  from  His 
conception  to  His  death,  lasted  an  exact  number 


of  ycnrH.  The  upholders  of  symbolical  systems 
of  numbers  treated  all  fractions  as  imperfections. 
Acting  on  this  idea,  Uippolytus  fixed  on  ^th 
March  for  the  Annunciation,  because  he  had,  aa 
he  thought,  discovered  that  the  Crucifixion  took 
place  on  that  day  (see  above,  §  Id) ;  he  reckoned 
the  Saviour's  life  as  thirty-two  years,  from  b.c.  3 
to  A.D.  29.  Adding  nine  months,  he  arrived  at 
25th  December  as  the  day  of  the  Nativity.* 

The  other  date,  6th  January,  is  not  so  easily  ac- 
counted for.  But  Duchesne  mentioiia  a  coincidence 
which  increases  the  probability  of  his  theory  as  to 
25th  December  being  correct,  twiomen  [BE  viL 
18)  says  that  'the  Montanists  who  are  called 
Pepuzites  and  Phry^uns'  celebrated  the  Passover 
on  6tb  April.  They  reckoned  tliat  the  world  had 
been  created  on '  the  ninth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  April,'  the  vernal  equinox,  and  that  the  sun 
was  create<l  'on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon 
occurring  after  the  ninth  day  before  the  kalend.^  of 
April' i  and  they  always  celebrated  the  Passover 
'  on  this  day,  when  it  falls  on  the  day  of  the  Re- 
surrection,'otherwise  they  celebrated  it  on  tbe  fol- 
lowing Lord's  day.  They  probably,  then,  thought 
that  our  Lord  died  on  6th  April ;  and,  as  Duchesne 
remarks,  that  '  the  Passover  of  Christ,  being  the 
true  Passover,  mnst  fall  due  at  tj'pical  maturity 
reckoned  from  the  oriipn  of  all  things.'  But 
reckoning  nine  nmnths  ^om  6th  April,  on  the  same 
reasoning  as  that  of  Hippolytus,  we  arrive  at  flth 
January, 

We  oo  not  read  of  either  of  these  days  being 
observed  a*  fativaU  in  the  3rd  century.  The 
lirst  mention  of  such  a  cornuiemoralion  on  2oCh 
December  is  in  the  Philocalian  Calendar  (see 
below,  3  S),  which  waa  copied  in  354  A.D.,  but 
represents  the  official  observances  at  Home  in 
A.D.  336.  We  find  the  entry:  'viij  kal.  Jan. 
Nalas  Chriatiis  in  Betldeem  Judo.'.'  It  ia  not 
indeed  absoluliily  certain  that  25tli  Deceniber  was 
at  tliat  date  obcterved  as  a  feast ;  bnt  it  is  highly- 
probable  that  thi.i  was  so.  as  the  other  days,  cain- 
mcmorations  of  bishops  of  Rome  and  martyrs,  seem 
to  be  noted  in  order  tliat  tliey  might  be  observed. 
This  was  more  than  a  century  after  Hippolytus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  theory  given  above 
of  the  choice  of  '25th  December  takes  no  account 
of  the  heathen  festival  of  the  son  held  on  the  same 
day.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  when,  in  the 
4th  cent.,  the  Cnristiaus  began  to  observe  the 
Nativity  asa  festival,  tbey  seized  on  the  coincidence 
between  the  day  as  calculated  hy  Hijipolvtns  and 
the  heathen  feast-day,  and  Christianizing  the  latter 
as  the  Birth  of  the  true  Sun  of  Bignteousncss, 
showed  a  good  example  to  the  pagan  world  by 
making  the  day  a  true  holy  day. 

The  Eastern  festival  of  etli  January  may  bo 
traced  to  about  a.u.  300  among  the  orthodox. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  indeed  {Strom,  I.e.),  says 
that  the  followers  of  Bosilides  celebrated  the  dav 
of  Jesus'  baptism,  'spending  tbe  whole  preced- 
ing night  in  lections.'  But  the  earliest  orthodox 
mention  of  the  day  Li  in  the  Fassion  vf  Philip  of 
Htradea,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  a.d.  304. 
Philip  says:  'Epipbanlii?  dies  sanctua  incumbit' 
(Buinart,  Act.  Mart.  Sine.  p.  410).  That  it  was 
of  recent  introduction  when  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord  was  written  (e.  350!),  appears  from  there"being 
no  regulations  for  it  as  there  are  for  Pascha  and 
Pentecost.     It  is  only  Just  mentioned  in  that  work 

Epiphany,'  Syr.  (.tJ-l?).     And  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  in  some  countries  even 
later,  6th  January  was  the  only  day  observed  in 
the  East.  The  sixth  Edessene  canon  prescribes 
*  the  Epiphany  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  the  chief 
of  the  festivals  of  the  Church  [this  is  significant], 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  latter  Kanun,'  i.e.  6th 
January.  Epiphanius  knew  of  no  other  day.  In 
Hccr.  li.  ('the  Alogi,'  lib.  ii  torn.  1)  he  speaks  of 
*A.D.  vi  Id.  Nov.*  as  being  60  days  before  the 
feast  *of  the  Epiphanies,'  when  Christ  was  bom 
according  to  the  flesh  (§  16),  and  of  '  the  day  in 
which  He  was  bom,  that  is,  of  the  Epiphanies, 
which  is  the  sixth  of  January.'  Cassian,  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  cent.,  speaks  of  'Epiphany,  which 
the  priests  of  that  province  [Egypt]  regard  as  the 
time  both  of  our  Lord's  baptism  and  also  of  his 
birth  in  the  flesh,  and  so  celebrate  the  commemo- 
ration of  either  mystery  not  separately  as  in  the 
Western  provinces,  but  in  the  single  festival  of 
this  day'  (Conferences y  x.  2).  Even  later,  Gen- 
nadius  (cfe  Vir,  Illustr.  59)  says  that  *  Timothy  the 
bishop  wrote  on  the  Nativity,'  and  that  this  work 
was  thought  to  have  been  composed  at  Epiphany. 
Only  6th  January  was  observed  at  Jerusalem  m 
the  time  of  'Silvia,'  when  there  was  a  'station' 
at  Bethlehem  at  night.  As  the  manuscript  is 
defective,  we  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  there,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  was  one,  and  this  nocturnal 
'  station '  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Christ- 
mas midnight  Eucharist  of  later  days.  The  name 
of  the  Eastern  festival  was  the  'Epiphanies'  or 
'Theophanies.'  Traces  of  the  older  custom  in  the 
East  of  observing  6th  January  only  are  found  in 
the  6th  cent,  at  Jerusalem,  where  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes  mentions  it.  He  says  that  the  Nativity 
and  the  Baptism  were  observed  on  the  same  day 
(Mi^e,  Pair,  Gr.  voL  Ixxxviii.  197).  The  Ar- 
menians still  observe  only  that  day. 

The  Easterns,  however,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  cent.,  began  to  adopt  the  Western  day  in 
addition  to  their  own ;  and  probably  soon  after- 
wards the  Westerns  adopted  the  Eastern  day  as  a 
separate  festival.  And  thereafter  on  25th  December 
the  Church  commemorated  the  Nativity,  and  on 
6th  January  other  manifestations  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity  and  glory.  In  the  East  the  Baptism, 
with  its  manifestations,  was  and  is  alone  emphasized 
on  6th  January.  In  the  West,  as  St.  Augustine 
says  early  in  the  5th  cent,  (see  below),  the  coming 
of  the  Wise  Men  was  the  great  commemoration. 
The  Calendar  of  Polemius  Silvius  (a.d.  448)  com- 
bines it  with  our  Lord's  baptism  and  the  miracle  at 
Cana  (Wordsworth,  Min.  of  Grace,  viii.  §  1 ;  Mi^e, 
Patr.  Lat,  xiii.  676).  In  the  present  day  all  three 
events  are  commemorated. 

St.  Chrysostom  in  A.D.  386  tells  us  that  Christ- 
mas, as  distinct  from  Epiphany,  had  been  only 
lately  introduced  at  Antioch,  less  than  ten  years 
before  {in  Diem  NatcUeniy  ed.  Montfaucon,  Paris, 
1718,  ii.  355  A).  In  de  Beato  Philogonio  (i.  497  C) 
he  speaks  of  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  the  other 
festivals  taking  their  origin  from  Christmas ;  for, 
if  Christ  had  not  been  bom.  He  would  in  no  wise 
have  been  baptized,  for  that  is  the  feast  of  the 
Theophanies.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  both 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  are  mentioned  (v.  13), 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  determining 
the  date  of  that  Syrian  document.  At  Alexandria 
both  festivals  were  observed  before  the  year  432 ; 
for  Paul,  bishop  of  Emesa,  preached  there  on  his 
mission  of  peace  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  on 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday,  New  Y^u*'s  Day  433 
(Smith-Wace,  Diet.  Chr,  Biog.  iv.  261,  s,v.  '  Paulus 

ao'). 

In  the  West,  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  both 
days  were  observed  in  his  time ;  he  says  that  the 


Epiphany  was  kept  *  per  universum  mundum,'  but 
that  the  Donatists  would  not  accept  it.  He  implies 
that  it  had  been  introduced  from  the  East,  and 
says  that  the  Donatists  did  not  love  unity,  and  did 
not  communicate  with  the  Eastern  Church  where 
that  star  [of  the  Magi]  appeared  (Sermon  202  in 
Epiphania  Domini,  iv. ;  see  also  Sermons  19&-204. 
The  six  Sermons  are  almost  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  coming  of  the  Wise  Men). 

(6)  Advent, — The  first  trace  of  this  season  is 
in  the  canons  of  Saragossa  in  Spain  (Concilium 
Cassaraupustanum),  c.  Z^  A.D.  (Mansi-Labbd,  iii. 
633),  which  provide  that  from  xvi  kal.  Jan.  to  the 
*  day  of  Epiphany,  which  is  viij  Id.  Jan.,'  all  are 
sedulously  to  attend  church  (can.  4).  We  notice 
here  that  25th  December  is  apparently  unknown 
to  this  council,  and  that  the  preparatory  season 
before  6th  January  is  a  solemn  season  of  prayer 
and  churchgoing,  but  not  of  fasting ;  much  as  the 
'  f  or^  days  of  Pascha '  are  in  the  Testament  of  our 
Lord,  The  latter  work  speaks  of  the  'days  of 
Epiphany,'  which  may  mean  the  days  aft«r  Epiph- 
any, or  possibly  the  days  before  it,  just  as  the 
'days  of  Pascha'  mean  in  this  work  the  forty 
days  before  Easter,  and  the  'days  of  Pentecost' 
mean  the  fifty  days  before  Whitsunday.  But  the 
reference  to  Advent  is  too  uncertain  to  be  built  on. 

4.  The  Preseiitatioii  of  Chriit  in  the  Temple.— 
For  this  commemoration  'Silvia'  is  our  earliest 
authority.  On  this  day,  she  says,  all  the  presby- 
ters preached,  and  last  the  bishop  himself,  '  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  when  Joseph  and  Mary  bore  the 
Lord  into  the  temple,  and  Simeon  saw  Him,  and 
Anna  the  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Samuel '  (sic). 
Then  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated.  '  Silvia '  calls 
this  day  '  Quadragesima  de  Epiphania,'  i,e,  14th 
February.  The  assembly  was  at  the  Church  of 
the  Anastasis.  Here  we  nave  a  clear  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  festivals  at  Jerusalem  increased 
out  of  a  desire  to  commemorate  Gospel  events  in 
the  holy  places.  From  Jerusalem  this  festival 
spread  elsewhere ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of  it,  except 
in  '  Silvia,'  till  the  6th  century.  Its  name  then  was 
inraTavHi  or  the  Meeting  [of  our  Lord  and  Simeon] 
— a  name  still  retained  oy  the  Greeks. 

Although  Hippolytus  bad  fixed  25th  March  as 
the  date  of  the  Annunciation,  no  trace  of  any 
observance  of  the  day  as  a  festival  is  found  in  the 
first  four  centuries,  nor  indeed  for  Ions  after. 
Possibly  its  frequent  concurrence  with  the  Paschal 
solemnities  or  the  Lenten  fast  prevented  this.  The 
Nestorians  keep  neither  the  Presentation  nor  the 
Annunciation. 

5.  Commemorationi  of  BaintSy  etc— These  can 
be  glanced  at  only  briefly  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospels.  They  were  originally  of  local 
origin,  and  did  not  at  once  become  i)opular  except 
in  the  places  where  they  began.  The  earliest 
known  collection  of  local  saints'  days  is  the  Philo- 
calian  Calendar  of  A.D.  354,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently seen  in  Ruinart's  Acta  Martyrum  Sin- 
cera  et  selecta,  jp.  617,  and  in  Migne's  Fatrologia 
Latina,  vol.  xiii. ;  reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  essay  in  his  Clement  (i.  246,  on 
'  The  Liberian  Catalogue ').  It  is  the  only  extant 
calendar  which  is  certainly  older  than  a.d.  400, 
though  portions  of  a  Gothic  calendar  remain  which 
may  be  dated  shortly  before  that  year.  The  so- 
called  Hieronymian  Martyrolo^y  is  much  later 
than  St.  Jerome.  The  Christian  section  of  the 
Philocalian  Calendar  (for  it  has  also  a  heathen 
section)  is  a  Roman  list.  It  has  two  parts:  the 
Depositio  (burial)  episcoporum,  and  the  Depositio 
martyrum.  Under  the  nrst  head  it  contains  twelve 
names:  Dionysius,  Felix,  Sylvester,  Miltiades, 
Marcellinus,  Lucius,  Caius,  Stephen,  Eusebius, 
Marcus,  Eutichianus,  Julius.  Julius  and  Marcus 
come  out  of  their  calendrical  order  (not  Marcus  iu 
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Kainart),  and  are  probably  later  additions  (Light- 
foot).  The  second  part  begins  with  Christmas 
(as  above,  §  3),  and  contains  no  other  festival  of 
Christ.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  official  list  of  martyrs 
commemorated  at  liome  at  the  time.  Its  names 
are  all  local,  except  Cyprian  and  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas,  which  are  African.  In  all  there  are  37 
entries,  as  given  by  Ruinart ;  but  some  have  more 
than  one  name.  The  first  part  begins  at  vi  kaL 
Jan.,  and  its  latest  date  is  vi  Id.  Dec  Of  the 
second  part  viii  kal.  Jan.  is  the  beginning  and  Id. 
Dec.  is  the  end.  The  beginning  of  the  year  must 
therefore  have  been  reckoned  as  Christmas  Day 
(25th  December),  or  at  least  some  day  between 
13th  and  25th  December.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  early  calendar  'iii  kal.  Jul.  [i,e,  June  29] 
Petri  in  Catacumbas  et  Pauli  Ostiense  Tusoo  et 
Basso  Coss.,'  that  is  the  translation  of  the  bodies 
of  these  Apostles. 

A  Syriac  Martyrology  published  in  1866  by  Pro- 
fessor Wright  must  also  be  mentioned,  as,  though 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  dates  from  411, 
it  gives  (if  careful  examination  be  applied  to  it) 
earlier  lists  still.  It  is  an  Eastern  Martyrology 
translated  into  Syriac  and  abridged  at  Edessa 
about  400  A.D.  from  a  collection  made  in  Greek 
out  of  local  calendars.  It  has  two  Roman  entries, 
one  African,  and  the  rest  are  Eastern;  it  must 
have  been  originally  Arian,  as  it  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  Athanasius,  but  has  that  of  Arius  (*  at 
Alexandria,  Arius  the  presbyter ').  Analysis  shows 
it  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  local  lists  of  Nico- 
nicKlia,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  two  latter 
appear  to  have  contained,  at  about  A.D.  350,  24 
and  26  entries  respectively.  This  shows  the  limited 
numbers  of  comiuemorations  in  the  4th  century. 
The  lists,  however,  speedily  crew  to  large  dimen- 
sions. For  other  early  calendars  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  works  mentioned  below. 

The  observance  of  the  death-days  [natales)  or 
burial  days  (depositiones)  of  martyrs  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  2nd  cent.,  c.  155  A.D. ;  the  letter  of 
the  Sniyrneans  on  the  martjrrdom  of  St.  Polycarp 
s{)eaks  (§  18)  of  his  burial-place  '  where  the  Lord 
will  permit  us  to  gather  ourselves  together  ...  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  martyrdom  for  the 
commemoration  of  those  that  have  already  fought 
in  the  contest,  and  for  the  training  and  preparation 
of  those  that  shall  do  so  hereafter.'  This  letter 
was  written  soon  after  the  martyrdom  (see  Light- 
foot's  Ignatius  and  Polycarp^  iiL  353  ff.).  St. 
Cyprian  says  that  the  death-days  of  the  martjrrs 
were  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  they  might  observe 
such  commemorations  with  Eucharist  {Ep.  12,  to 
his  presbyters  and  deacons).  The  18th  Edessene 
Canon  orders  commemorations  of  the  martyrs.  And 
such  commemorations  are  mentioned  by  St.  Basil 
{Ep,  93,  as  above,  I.  §  3). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Dictionaiy,  the  obser- 
vances of  the  days  following  25th  December  are 
of  interest,  as  being  closely  connected  with  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord.  These  observances  date 
from  the  4th  century.     St.   Gregory  of  Nyssa, 

£  reaching  the  funeral  oration  of  nis  brother  St. 
tasil  (who  died  Ist  January  379),  says  that  they 
were  then  celebrating  these  saints'  days,  which 
were  convenient  (he  remarks)  because  Apostles  and 
Prophets  were  first  constituted  and  oraained,  and 
after  that  pastors  and  teachers.  He  first  mentions 
the  commemoration  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets 
i^ter  Christmas,  namely,  Stephen,  Peter,  James, 
John,  Paul ;  and  then  Basil  {in  Laudem  Fratris 
Basilii,  ad  init.,  ed.  Paris  of  1638,  p.  479).  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  saints  mentioned 
were  commemorated  on  different  days.  The  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  mention  a  commemoration  of 
the  martyrs  and  *  blessed  James  the  bishop'  [the 
Lord's  brother],  and  '  the  holy  Stephen  our  fellow- 


servant'  (v.  8;  so  viii.  32).  The  Syriac  Martyr- 
ology mentioned  above  ^ves  St.  Stephen  6n  26th 
December,  St.  James  ana  St.  John  on  27th  Decem- 
ber, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  28th  December. 
With  this  we  may  compare  two  later  usages,  the 
Armenian  and  the  Nestorian  (East  Syrian),  as 
these  separated  Christians  have  retained  many 
early  customs  which  others  have  dropped.  The 
Armenians,  who  do  not  observe  25th  December  as 
Christmas,  commemorate  St.  David  and  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  on  that  date,  but  follow  the 
Syriac  Martyrology  for  the  other  days,  save  that 
they  transpose  27th  and  28th  December  (Duchesne, 
Orig.  viii.  §  5.  2).  The  Nestorian  usage  is  some- 
what different.  That  Church  keei»  its  saints'  days 
according  to  the  movable  Christian  year  rather 
than  according  to  the  month,  and  most  of  them 
fall  on  Fridays.  The  Fridays  after  Christmas 
(25th  December),  if  there  are  sufficient  before  Lent, 
are  (1)  St.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  (2)  St.  Mary, 
(3)  St.  John  Baptist,  (4)  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
(5)  Four  Evangelists,  (6)  St.  Stephen;  and  other 
festivals  of  later  origin  follow  (Maclean,  East 
Syrian  Daiiy  Offices,  p.  264 ff.).  Duchesne  con- 
jectures that  the  'Four  Evangelists'  is  a  trans- 
formation of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  the  latter 
having  attracted  to  him  the  three  other  Evan- 
gelbts,  and  the  former  being  omitted.  The 
Orthodox  Easterns  now  commemorate  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  on  the  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

*  Silvia'  has  not,  like  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
a  general  martyrs'  festival ;  nor  yet  have  the  other 
Church  Orders,  But  considering  the  great  develop- 
ment of  festivals  in  '  Silvia,'  it  is  not  improbable 
that  she  did  describe  such  a  general  commemora- 
tion ;  only  the  manuscript  breaks  off  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  the  account  of  the  Dedication  festival, 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  what  was  in  the  lacuna. 

Speaking  generally,  we  note  a  difference  between 
these  commemorations  and  the  festivals  of  our 
Lord.  The  former  were  at  first  local  only,  and  of 
inferior  importance.  The  Nestorians  to  this  day 
keep  up  a  snarp  distinction  between  the  two,  calling 


the   former   P;^0>  commemorations,  the  latter 
|>(^  festivals,  or  (.A^i:^    \}\^  festivals  of  our 
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Lord ;  and  the  distinction  is  ancient. 

Dedication  festivals  were  common  in  the  4th 
cent.,  though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Church 
Orders,  even  in  those,  like  the  Testam>ent  of  our 
Lord,  which  describe  the  church  buildings  min- 
utely. These  festivals  concern  us  here  only  as 
contributing  to  the  calendar  Holy  Cross  Day, 
which  was  the  commemoration  of  the  dedication 
in  335  of  the  churches  built  by  Constantino  on  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Calvary,  and  of  the 
alleged  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  St.  Helena, 
Constantine's  mother.  *  Silvia '  says  that  the  anni- 
versary was  observed  with  great  ceremony  in  her 
time,  many  pilgrims  from  distant  lands  attend- 
ing, and  the  churches  being  adorned  as  at  Easter 
and  Christmas.  This  day  (14th  September,  but 
among  the  Nestorians  13th  September)  passed  from 
Jerusalem  to  Constantinople ;  at  Rome  it  was  not 
introduced  tiU  the  7th  century. 

Of  the  other  days  of  Apostles,  Martyrs,  or  Con- 
fessors, most  of  which  are  of  later  introduction 
than  the  4th  cent.,  it  may  be  obsei'ved  that  the 
majority,  at  least,  are  due  to  the  local  dedication 
of  a  church  named  after  the  saint  at  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, or  elsewhere.  See  Duchesne,  Orig.  ch. 
viii.  passim. 

Recapitulation  op  festal  cycles,-— 

Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries :  Pascha  and 
Pentecost. 
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Tatameni  of  our  Lord:  Fascha,  Fentecost,  and 
EpipliAn]'. 

Aposloiie  ConHiluiiojis :  Atx.'eiiBion,  Pentecost, 
Fascha,  Ciiristniofl,  Epiphany,  Apoetlua'  days 
<plurnt),  St,  Stephen  Eiiid  AH  Mkrtyni'  day  (singu- 


Ascetision),  bedicution  (Holy  Croas  Day). 

Cappadocinii  Falherx  and  Syriac  Jaicrti/roio^ : 
Add  ^t.  Stephen,  Si.  Peter  und'^St.  Paul,  St.  James 
and  St.  John. 

The  ftccoant  of  the  Christian  caJendar  is  tlios 
brought  dou-n  to  abont  A.D.  400.  For  festivals 
introduced  aft«r  that  date  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  various  works  on  Christian  liiatory  anii 
anticjuitiea. 


»*Tu»t  —  ft)  Genrf»l :  Duohome,  Oriaina  du  cvlle 
11  (EiiK.  It.  rrom  third  ed.  eotlUed  ChrMion  Worjtip, 
^'n  and  Sadlta-hin} ;  Bp.  J.  Wordiworth.  Winiifrv  iif 

Dam   Butler,    notice  of  AchcUi'  book    in  /wnL  </  TIikI. 
Stadiie,  U.  ItT ;  tad  DuchtsM  nod  WonlnrorUi  u  «boTe,— 


Hi  the  Loid'a  d>T :  Ziihn,  S 

u.'  .Sunday.    IsAe.  —  (t)  ChrlibBM :    aalmon,   v^pa  on 

polj-Wa'  Oommentirr  on  Dwilel  ■-  " " —    — '    '■- 

ii_    .«. .  ,„j   DuclHBnB   ind  1 


w  and  Pok-Nirxnn  PaUtm  %  Schiff,  CAunJk  UiMlory  Vl 
Kjv  I. ,  Hefele,  Conati/jngaehithU,  i.  3S6  tL  (Eod  Enff.  «1.): 
8cta(ircT.  '  Die  PuchoitRiOikdten'U  ZiUaeiitif^r  hiS,  TlutL 
MM.  p.  Iffi  B,-(8JPMqh»l  CydM  r  Hrlele,  CmnlUng.  L  817  B.; 
Salmon,  irtjcle  in  Smith- Wiux,  DieU  Chr.  Bug.  on  '  HIppalytuiL' 

A.  J.  Macleah. 


CILP.— See  ANIMAia,  p.  83". 
CALL,  CALLING.— 


1.  BptritulcaUlnE. 

(nlOiir  LocdV  Hualioic  Tocxtion. 

(MTbe  Anatolic  calliiia. 

Mouiercatli  10  service. 

(d)  The  G«iif  I  cbU  in  Chriit'i  own  leaching. 

1.  The  Terms.— [nf  The  Or.— The  substantive 
*  <all '  is  not  found  in  the  English  Bible.  If  used  of 
an  animal's  call,  it  tends  to  imply  a  signifiiant 
note — e.g.  &  JuolJier's  call  to  her  iirood  (Bnnyan, 
PPii.  62)— not  a  mere  emotional  cry.  The  Enplish 
verb  'call'  has  for  ita  primary  meaning  'to  speak 
Imtdly.'  In  Hebrew  we  note  the  same  implication 
in  "lif,  e.g.  Pr  8' ;  bnt  in  Hebrew  the  word  still 
more  strongly  Buggests  articulate  human  speech, 
even  uerhajia  in  Ps  147'  (altliongh  the  partridge 

Jrobnlily  derives  its  name  Hip  from  ita  calling). 
t  is  indeed  the  technical  word  for  reading  {e.g.  Is 
29") :  the  Hebrews  read  aloud  and  prayed  aloud. 
Eli  susi>eeted  Hannah  (1  S  1")  not  because  her  lips 
iuoved_  in  private  prayer— rather  because  in  the 
intensity  and  modesty  of  her  desire  she  prayed 
without  sound.  Loudness  may  express  authority ; 
or  it  may  be  a  simple  effort  to  attract  notice. 
Anyway,  n  'enJI,'  Hebrew  or  English,  is  a  loud 
and  definite  communication  frum  one  person  to 
Bnother.  Either  language  may  use  the  verb  in- 
transitively, hut  always  with  a  sort  of  latent 
transitiveness.  In  Greek,  on  the  other  hand, 
■oX^ui  is  transitive.  What  is  implied  in  the  other 
languages  is  explicit  in  this  one.  De&nit«neas 
tana  perhaps  authority)  receives  reinforcement 
when  the  calling  is  bij  name.  We  are  probably 
not  to  confuse  this  with  the  mere  giving  at  a  name ; 
though,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world, 
so  mach  power  is  wrapped  up  in  names  tliat  there 


may  be  a  certain  infiltration  of  that  thought  in 
the  Biblical  usage  of  calling  In/  name.  Dut,  more 
simply,  one's  name  arrests  one's  attention,  and 
assures  one  that  the  oall  is  addressed  to  hjm.  In 
Dentero-Isaiali  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  ha^  a  name 
for  every  star  (Is  40"  [we  need  not  discuss  whether 
the  stars  are  here  conceived  as  alive],  imitated  in 
Ps  147*).  That  signilies  Hb  power ;  it  is  rather 
His  condescension  that  in  shown  when  He  calls 
the  prophetic  servant,  Israel,  by  name  (Is  43'). 
Again,  He  calls  Cyrus  'by  name'  to  bia  historic 
functions  (Is  45"- <  cf.  also  Ex  3I»  [P]).  If  our 
text  is  to  be  trusted,  Jehovah  even  'surnames' 
Cyrus  (Is  45*).  It  is  a  mark  of  kindliness  when  a 
servant  is  not  simply  'waiter'  or  'guard'  to  his 
rich  employer,  but  has  a  name  and  a  recognised 
personality  of  his  o«n.  (Here  cf.  Ex  33'^  ").  To 
*o„™omo"'  at.  Toooi  in  )hn  .(rict  Bensc,  is  a  still 


knowledge  of  idiosyncrasies.  (Ace.  to  F.  Jehoval 
renames  'Abrani'  and  'Sarai,'  Gn  17''*^  while 
Moses  renames  'Hoshea,'  Nu  1.1'* ;  cf.  also  the 
surnames  given  by  ooi  Lord  to  the  three  leading 
Apostles,  Alk  3"-").  It  is  also  in  Deutero- Isaiah 
that  we  find  the  emeigence  of  '  call '  in  a  sort  of 
theological  sense;  the  'call'  of  Ahrabom  (51'  'I 
called  him'). 

Another  important  section  of  the  OT  for  our 
terminology  is  the  'Praise  of  Wisdom,'  Pr  1-9. 
Several  things  are  noticeable  here ;  the  loud  call 
—Divine  Wi.wlom  oa  a  street  preacher  (8',  cf.  1") ; 
the  solenm  religious  conception  of  the  call  rejected 
(1'") ;  the  call  as  an  invitation  to  a  feast  (ch.  9). 
This  last  usage  ('call'  =  'invite'),  while  obsolete 
in  modem  English,  is  fonnd  in  its  literal  sense 
both  in  OT  and  NT  of  our  version  ;  e.g.  1  K  1>,  Jn 
S'AV. 

Still  another  gronp  of  OT  passagBB  may  seem 
to  require  notice— those  descnbing  the  'call'  of 
various  prophets.  The  term  is  not  so  vaed  in  OT 
(unless  IsSl'T — see  abos-e— Abroliora  is  a  '  prophet' 
in  Gn  20'  [E]).  But  there  is  a  passage  which  would 
tend  itself  excellently  to  this  interpretation — the 
tale  of  the  call  of  the  young  Samuel,  where  we 


(v."),  'called  .  .  .  Samuel,  Samiitl'  (v.'"). 

There  are  therefore  several  usages  of  the  word 
'to  call'  in  OT  which  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
OS  we  approach  the  Gospels.  It  means  command, 
or  it  means  invitation.  It  means  a  summons  to 
special  function,  or  it  means  (along  with  that)  a 
peculiar  mark  of  gracious  condescension. 

(b)  In  the  GospeU,  the  verb  may  occur  in  the 
literal  sense  (Mt  20").  But  in  general  a  compound 
form  is  preferred  for  such  sense ;  e.g.  when  Jesus 
calls  {wpoataKcaiiMnt]  His  disciples  near  Him  for  a 
short  talk  (Mk  1(F)-  We  have  the  aimf  le  form  in 
one  iminrtant  passage  when  James  and  John  are 
'  calledf'  (Mk  1*  II  Mt  4"  iKiXean,),  though  the 
compound  (ir^aroAtiTtu)  is  found  in  Mark's  record 
of  the  selection  of  the  Twelve  (3").  while  in  the 

Iiorallel  in  Luke  (fl")  rpajtifnarifitv  is  employed. 
t  might  be  argued  tliat,  even  here,  the  mere  imwd 
'called'  means  no  more  than  'called  to  Himself.' 
Still,  in  view  of  OT  antecedents,  that  is  question- 
able. Anyway,  as  a  motter  of  fact,  those  'calls' 
" — t  commands  and  invitations,   to    'leave   all' 


(Mk  10")  and  follow  Jesus  — to  take  up  solemn 
functions  in  His  service.  When  componnds  of 
m\iu  are  used,  or  when  <puriu  is  used,  we  need  not 
suspect  deep  religious  or  tlieoltwical  significance  in 
the  word.  Yet  here  again  the  fact  has  to  be  dealt 
with.  Jesus  may  simply  'call  to'  (^urfu)  Barti- 
miEus  (Mk  10**) ;  but  the  result  of  the  conversation 
(and  miracle)  is  that  he  who  had  been  blind  '  fol- 
lows Jesus  in   the   way'    (10**).     In    two   other 


CALL.  CALLING 
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passages  the  sroap  of  meanings  associated  with 
Pr  1-9 — privilege  rather  than  authority;  invita- 
tion, rather  than  command — come  to  the  front: 
'I  came  not  to  call  {Ka\4<Tai)  the  righteous,  but 
sinners'  (Mk  2",  Mt  9";  Lk  5»  adds  *  to  repent- 
ance'), and  'many  are  called  (KXrp-ol),  but  few 
chosen'  (Mt  22**;  in  20"  these  words  are  rightly 
dropped  by  RV  as  not  belonging  to  the  original 
text). 

(c)  Though  our  concern  is  with  the  Grospels,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  consult  the  EpUUes  for  the  light 
they  may  throw  on  Grospel  usage.  They  give  us  a 
cognate  substantive;  not  'call'  but  'calling.' 
'  Call '  as  a  substantive  occurs  in  English  much 
earlier  than  our  AV,  but  presumably  the  purely 
physical  idea — the  audible  call — was  too  strongly 
marked  in  it  to  allow  of  its  standing  for  God  s 
address  to  the  conscience.  'Calling,'  which  was 
preferred,  reproduces  the  form  of  the  Greek  sub- 
stantive Kkriait.  This  term  is  mainly  Pauline  {e.g. 
1  Co  1^),  though  it  extends  into  Heorews  (3*)  and 
(at  least  so  far  as  the  verb  is  concerned)  into  1  Peter 
(1"  2**).  As  moulded  by  St.  Paul,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  'call'  is  primarily  one  to  salvation 
(Ro  8*^*),  though  it  may  also  signify  special 
(Apostolic)  function  (Ro  1').  The  Epistle  to  the 
Heorews  preserves  the  same  twofold  reference. 
All  believers  'partake  of  a  heavenly  calling'  (3*), 
but  none  may  take  high  honour  or  office  upon 
himself  except  when  'called'  by  God  thereto 
(5*).  Later  in  the  history  of  English  speech,  the 
physical  implications  of  the  noun  'call'  having 
been  in  some  measure  nibbed  off,  it  came  into 
religious  use,  so  as  generally  to  displace  'calling.' 
We  say  the  'call'  not  'calling'  of  Aoraham;  but  if 
Scripture  had  used  a  substantive,  'calling'^  would 
have  been  installed  by  our  translators  in  this 
phrase.  The  NT  '  callmg '  is  a  single  definite  act 
in  the  past,  whether  personal  conversion  [sometimes 
acceptance  of  Divineiyimpoeed  duty]  or  the  historic 
mission  of  Christ.  Tie  who  'called'  us  is  holy 
(1  P  1*').  In  our  modem  use  of  '  calling,'  some- 
thing seems  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  a  toorlcUy 
calling,  viz.  hahittuxlness.  Ace.  to  Murray's  Dic- 
tionary, 1  Co  7^  introduced — almost  by  an  accident 
— the  use  of  'calling'  for  worldly  rank,  station, 
external  surroundings.  'Hence,'  it  adds,  '  "call- 
ing" came  to  be  applied  to  the  various  means  of 
bread- winning.'  [Tne  exegesis  of  the  verse  is  dis- 
puted, but  the  view  the  Dictumary  proceeds  on 
seems  to  be  right.  It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended 
that  '  calling '  in  1  Co  7^  means  exactly  trade  or 
profession.  St.  Paul  would  never  make  it  matter 
of  conscience  that  a  Christian  should  refrain  from 
changing  his  trade].  Both  these  senses — viz.  (1) 
station,  and  (2)  trade — are  often  (unwarrantably, 
the  Dictionary  seems  to  think,  as  ifar  as  ety- 
mology goes)  regarded  as  Divine  vocations.  This  is 
surely  obscure.  If  1  Co  7*^  taught  so  little,  can  we 
hold  it  responsible  for  a  twofold  set  of  meanings  ? 
May  not  professional  '  calling'  rather  mean,  in  the 
first  instance,  '  what  I  am  called ' — William  [the] 
Smith,  John  [the]  TaUor  ?  a  still  humbler  etymo- 
logy. However  that  may  be,  the  idea  of  Divine 
vocation  in  daUy  concerns  could  not  be  ruled  out 
from  Christian  thought.  Thus  inevitably  Chris- 
tians have  been  led  to  formulate  the  idea  of  a 
lifelong  Divine  vocation,  covering  all  externals, 
but  centring  in  the  heart.  It  may  be  repeated 
that '  calling '  (the  substantive)  is  not  found  in  the 
Gospels ;  of  course  the  word  is  not  found  anywhere 
in  the  EV  in  the  sense  of  '  trade.' 

2.  Secular  calling. — It  is  unnecessary  to  pass 
under  review  the  occupations  followed  by  our  Lord 
in  youth  and  by  His  Apostles.  See  artt.  Trades, 
Carpenter,  Fishing,  etc. 

8.  Spiritual  calling.— (a)  Our  Lord  Himself, 
l¥ho  calls  all  others,  was  '  ciJled  of  God '  (He  5^)  to 


the  Messiahship.  It  is  an  irrelevant  sentimentality 
that  dwells  too  much  on  the  '  carpenter  of  Naza- 
reth.' Jesus  was  full  of  the  consciousness  of  His 
calling,  its  requirements,  its  limitations.  Not  to 
cite  the  Fourth  Gospel— abundant  signs  of  this, 
but  in  the  usual  golden  haze  blurring  all  sharp 
outlines— we  have  Mk  1»(?)  2"  10«,  Mt  5"  15« 
etc.  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  services  of  Ritschl  to 
recent  theology — with  anticipations  in  von  Hof- 
mann— that  he  has  made  prominent  the  thought  of 
Christ's  vocation,  displacmg  the  less  worthy  and 
less  ethical  category  of  Cnrist's  merit.  In  the 
Gospels  this  vocation  is  expressed  by  the  word 
*  sent '  or  I '  came '  (as  above ;  orV  him  that  sent  me,' 
Jn  4**  etc.),  not  by  'call.'  If  there  is  any  one 
point  in  our  Lord's  life  where  it  may  be  held  that 
the  'call*  definitely  reached  Him, — where  He 
became  conscious  of  Messiahship, — we  must  seek 
it  at  His  baptism  (Mk  1*"" ;  three  parallels). 

{b)  In  dealing  with  the  call  adaressed  by  Christ 
to  His  disciples,  we  begin  with  the  Apostles. 
Taking  the  aifierent  Crospels  together,  we  seem  to 
recoj^ize  thr6e  stages.  (1)  According  to  St.  John, 
Christ's  first  disciples  were  Galilaeiuis  who,  like 
Himself,  had  visited  the  Jordan  in  order  to  be 
baptized  by  John :  Andrew,  John,  Simon  Peter, 
Philip,  Nathanael  (presumably  =  Bartholomew  ; 
see  art.  Bartholomew,  above),  and  presumably 
James  the  brother  of  John  (Jn  1»-").  The  only 
one  mentioned  as  called  with  a  'follow  me'  is 
Philip  (1^) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  rather 
an  invitation  to  follow  on  the  journey  to  Galilee 
than  through  life  (and  death).  For  the  rest,  we 
have  acquaintanceships  and  attachments  appa- 
rently forming  themselves— elective  affinities  ois- 
played,  rather  than  the  Master's  will  exercised  ad 
noc;  but  the  result,  according  to  St.  John,  is 
the  formation  of  a  small  yet  definite  circle,  who 
are  disciples  (2**  ^^  "  etc.  etc. )  of  Jesus  now,  as 
others  are  (and  as  they  themselves  previously  were) 
of  John  the  Baptist.  (2)  The  Synoptists  tell  us  of 
the  call  in  Galilee  ('Come  ye  after  me,'  Mk  1"I| 
Mt  4" ; '  He  called  them,'  Mk  1»  ||  Mt  43»)  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  John.  The  first  two  are  called 
with  a  sort  of  pleasantry ;  they  are  to  be  '  fishers 
of  men,'  in  allusion  to  their  former  occupation. 
St.  Luke  has  the  same  narrative  (5^'^^)  in  a  more 
picturesque  form  ;  the  borrowing  of  Peter's  boat, 
in  order  to  teach  from  it  as  a  pulpit;  payment 
after  sermon  in  the  form  of  a  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes;  Peter's  fear  as  a  sinner  at  the  near 
presence  of  the  supernatural;  the  same  kindly 
oon  mot ;  all  four  fishermen  [?  v.*^  on  tlie  spot ; 
all  four  becoming  disciples.  Here  the  call  (see 
art.  Disciple  below)  involves  leaving  everything 
to  follow  Christ  (Lk  6",  Mk  10»  cf.  P*-*  Mt  19^ 
cf.  4*-^).  Previous  acquaintance  with  these  men 
may  have  induced  Jesus  to  begin  His  teaching 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  [an  'undesi^ed  coinci- 
dence '  H],  Other  members  of  the  disciple  circle  in 
Galilee  must  have  been  added  one  by  one ;  some  by 
elective  affinity  !  Not  all  volunteers  might  be  re- 
pelled like  the  scribe  of  Mt  S^\\  Lk  9».  Matthew 
the  publican,  however  (Mt  ^,  Lk  &"  Levi,  Mk 
2"  Levi  the  son  of  Alphaeus),  is  called  straight 
from  his  place  of  toll  to  'follow,*  and  instantly 
obeys ;  a  memorable  incident.  (3)  The  final  '  call ' 
in  this  series  appears  when  Jesus  'calls  to  him 
whom  he  himself  will,'  and  *  appoints  twelve,  that 
they  may  be  with  him,  and  that  he  may  send  them 
forth  to  preach  and  .  .  .  cast  out  devils'  (Mk  3" 
etc. ;  BO  too,  though  less  clearly,  Lk  6^' ;  not  in 
Mt. ;  10^  '  his  twelve  disciples,'  v.*  '  the  twelve 
apostles ').  (4)  Or,  if  there  is  another  stage  stUl, 
it  is  marked  when  they  are  '  sent  out '  for  the  first 
time  (Mt  10*,  Mk  6',  Lk  9*),  or  when  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  name  'a]X)stle8'  (see  art. 
Apostle)  is  attached  to  them.    Thus,  in  the  case 
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of  at  least  twelve  men,  the  call  has  issued  in  a 
very  definite  calling;  permanent,  and  in  a  sense 
official. 

(c)  Another  group  possesses  a  varied  interest. 
It  includes  volunteers ;  it  relates  *  calls  *  to  service 
addressed  to  those  who  were  twt  destined  to  be 
Apostles;  it  ofiers  examples  of  the  call  rejected. 
There  are  four  cases;  the  rich  young  ruler  (Mk 
10*^  etc.  and  parallels),  and  a  group  of  three  found 
together  (Lk  9"-« ;  partial  parallel  Mt  S^^^),  The 
scribe  (see  Mt.)  who  volunteers  means,  or  professes 
to  mean,  discipleship  in  the  intenser  sense.  He  will 
follow  '  wherever  the  Master  goes ' ;  he  will  *  leave 
all,'  like  the  Twelve  ;  the  stumbling-block  of  pro- 
perty, which  was  too  much  for  the  young  rtuer, 
IS  no  stumbling-block  to  him.  This  volunteer 
meets  not  with  welcome  but  rebuff;  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  an  end  of  his  gospel  service. 
Again,  the  man  whose  father  is  just  dead — that 
seems  the  inexorable  sense  of  the  words — is  needed 
immediately  as  a  herald  of  the  <  kingdom  of  God' 
(so  Luke).  And  the  other  volunteer,  who,  with 
less  urgency  (so  far  as  we  are  told)  is  anxious 
'  first '  to  bid  farewell  to  his  home  circle,  is  *  look- 
ing back '  from  the  plough,  St.  Luke  seems  well 
justified  in  making  these  narratives  introduce  a 
wider  mission  (that  of  the  '  Seventy ').  And  here 
we  get  important  light  on  the  demand  that  the 
rich  young  ruler  should  give  away  his  property. 
This  may  have  seemed  to  our  Lord's  discernment 
necessary  for  the  man's  own  safety— does  not  the 
sequel  point  in  that  direction?  But,  even  inde- 
pendently of  that,  though  a  Christian  might  be  a 
man  of  means  (see  below),  a  wandering  preacher 
could  hardly  be.  These  were  calls  to  service,  which 
met,  temporarily  or  finally,  with  tragic  refusal. 
Whatever  else  the  refusal  may  have  implied  is 
Crod's  secret. 

{d)  So  far  we  have  dealt  chiefly  with  authority  ; 
when  we  consider  the  few  cases  in  the  Gospels 
where  the  call  is  generalized — '  not  the  right^us 
but  sinners '  (Mk  2"  ||  Mt  9"  ||  Lk  5«) ;  •  many  called, 
few  chosen'  (Mt  22^^) — invitation  comes  to  the 
front.  The  parable  depicting  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  a  feast  (Mt  22*"^*,  Lk  W^'),  while,  of  course,  a 
parable  and  not  to  be  pressed  too  far,  emphasizes 
this.  Its  language  recalls  Pr  9.  And  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  well-known  lovely  'gospel 
invitation  '  (Mt  11^*)  strongly  suggests  Divme 
Wisdom  speaking.  More  questionable  is  the  idea 
started  by  Bruce  in  the  Expos.  Gk,  Test,  that  Jesus 
literally  invited  outcasts  to  a  free  meal  at  a  public 
hall  in  the  name  of  Levi  (Matthew) — a  sort  of 
Free  Breakfast  or  Midnight  Supper.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  earliest  form  of  the  general  call  is 
pure  authority  ;  *  Repent'  (Mt  4",  Mk  1"). 

In  all  these  cases,  language  itself  helps  us  to 
vindicate  the  great  truth,  that  the  call  of  Christ 
is  not  merely  a  call  to  some  external  form  of 
service  under  rapidly  vanishing  conditions,  but  a 
call  addressed  to  heart  and  conscience;  in  other 
words,  that  Christianity  is  essentially  a  religion. 
Of  course,  this  truth  becomes  clearer  in  the  Epistles, 
or  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  than  in  the  earlier  and 
less  reflective  Gospels ;  but,  in  re^rd  to  our 
*  calling,'  as  in  all  respects,  the  teachmg  of  Christ 
Himself  traces  the  plain  outlines  within  which 
His  Apostles  afterwards  work.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  note  here  a  diflerence  at  least  in  language 
between  Christ  and  St.  Paul.     To  the  latter,  the 


it  has  been  expressed.  Our  Lord's  words,  therefore, 
mark  our  Christian  calling  as  a  calling  to  service  and 
as  a  probation.  Though  we  are  admitted  to  His 
frienaship  and  love,  all  is  not  assured.  According 
to  His  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  one  *  given^ 


to  Christ  may  'perish'  (Jn  17").  The  'unfruit- 
ful '  branch  is  *  taken  away,'  *  cast  forth,'  *  burned ' 
( Jn  15^*  %  All  must  stand  before  His  judgment- 
seat  ;  a  thought  which  the  parables  spoken  in  view 
of  separation,  parables  addressed  to  His  own,  parti- 
cularly emphasize  (Mt  25 ;  some  parallels).  All 
must  'take  up  the  cross'  and  'follow  Christ'  to 
the  uttermost  (Mk  8^  etc.  etc.).  The  last  com- 
mand addressed  to  a  friend  by  Christ,  like  the 
first,  is  '  follow  me '  (Jn  21i»-  ^), 

The  question  has  been  nused  whether  Jesus' 
call  did  not  imply  a  sort  of  fanaticism  based  on  a 
mistaken  expectation  of  the  near  end  of  the  world. 
This  is  at  least  sugj^ested  by  the  purely  eschato- 
logical  view  of  the  Slngdom  of  God  (see  art.  King- 
dom OF  God,  below)  in  the  Gospels,  as  taught  by 
Bousset,  J.  Weiss,  and  others.  If  the  imputation 
of  fanaticism  were  historically  warranted,  all 
Christians  must  have  been  required  to  live  in  a 
fashion  possible  only  to  the  first  few ;  the  call  to 
repent  must  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  call  to 
share  the  Master's  wandering  life  ;  our  '  high 
calling '  (Ph  3^^),  as  declared  by  Christ,  must  have 
been  deeply  tinged  with  delusion.  It  is  enough  to 
point  in  reply  to  women  friends  of  Jesus ;  to  homes 
whose  hospitality  He  consented  to  share ;  to  a  con- 
vert under  exceptional  circumstances  not  called 
nor  even  permitted  to  be  with  Christ,  but  sent 
home  to  be  a  witness  there  (Mk  5"^  ||  Lk  8^).  The 
grain  of  truth  in  this  heap  of  error  has  been  indi- 
cated above.  Our  Christian  calling  is  not  merely 
to  salvation,  it  is  to  service.  One  may  add,  that 
the  principles  of  the  Master's  own  teaching  are 
likely  to  reveal  lessons  of  severity  for  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  which  have  been  neglected  in  the 
past — to  the  great  loss  of  both  Churcn  and  world. 

LmftATUBB.— See  farther,  for  ia\  the  present  writer's  Chrui 
and  the  Jewish  Law ;  A.  Bitschl,  Ju^Mation  and  Reconeilia' 
tion,  vol.  iiL  (translAtion)  p.  446;  Baidensperg^r,  Selbatbe- 
wutettein  Jew,  1888  [2nd  ed.  1892,  Srd  ed.  with  altered  title  in 
progress] ;  artt.  by  present  writer  on  *  Dawn  of  Messianic  Self- 
consciousness'  in  Dxpoe.  Times,  1905 ;  a  different  view,  Forrest's 
Christ  of  History  ana  cf  Experience,  1897,  p.  93  ff.  For  (6)  see 
Bruce,  Training  <^  the  Twelve ;  L<atham,  Pastor  Pastoruin ; 
for  (e)  and  (d)  compare  Eoee  Homo,  ch.  6,  '  Christ's  Winnowing 
Fan '  [characteristically  dwelling  raUier  on  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  Divine  message] ;  also  Bruce's  treatment  of  Mt  9^^^  and 
parallels  [notes  on  all  three  should  be  read  in  Expos.  Gr.  Testa- 
ment], The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  article  refers  to  dis- 
cussions begun  by  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche 
Oottes,  1892 ;  Bousset,  Jesu  Prediat  in  threm  Gegensatz  turn 
Judtntum,  1892 ;  cf.  also  especially  J.  Weiss,  Die  Na^ehfolqe 
Christi  und  die  Predigt  der  Oegenwart,  1895 ;  g<xxl  r^pV  i" 
Hamack's  Wesen  des  Christenthums,  1900  (translation,  *  What 
isOhristianity?');  interestinjr  reference  to  such  views  and  to 
later  developments  in  Lewis  Muirhead's  Bruw  Lecture  on  '  The 
Eschatology  of  Jesus,'  190S. 

Robert  Mackintosh. 
CALYART.— See  Golgotha. 

CAMEL,  CAMEL'S  HAIR.  — The  camel  is  by 
far  the  most  useful  of  all  animals  in  the  East. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  camels— the  Turkish  or 
Bactrian  camel  and  the  dromedary.  The  first  is 
larger,  has  a  double  hump,  and  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining greater  burdens ;  the  latter  is  swifter,  has 
a  single  hump,  and  is  far  less  attected  by  extreme 
heat.  The  camel  has  been  domesticated  from 
time  immemorial ;  it  is  now  at  least  nowhere 
found  in  its  aboriginal  wild  state,  and  nature  has 
adapted  it  to  its  specific  environment.  Its  nostrils 
are  close  and  flat,  to  exclude  the  dust  of  the 
desert ;  its  feet  are  heavily  padded,  and  its  an- 
atomy shows  provision  for  the  enduring  of  great 
privation.  It  mocks  hunger  and  thirst  alike;  it 
can  go  without  water  from  sixteen  to  forty  days. 

The  camel  forms  the  staple  wealth  of  the  Arab 
of  the  desert,  who  utilizes  every  part  of  the  animal, 
even  to  the  dung,  which  is  used  as  fuel.  Its  flesh 
was  forbidden  to  the  Jew  (Lv  11*,  Dt  14^).  Its 
milk  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  on  fermentation 
becomes  an  intoxicant.    A  thick  mat  of  fine  hair 
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Erotects  the  animal  against  the  extremes  alike  of 
eat  and  cold. 

The  camel  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the 
Gospels,  on  two  occasions  as  a  synonym  for  size 
or  bulkiness;  Mt  ld>*  (  =  Mk  10*,  Lk  18«»),  'It 
is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God ' ;  and  23^  '  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain 
out  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel.'  In  the 
former  of  these  passages  two  attempts  have  been 
made  to  evade  the  Oriental  hyperbole,  firstly,  by 
reading  ird/uXof,  'a  rope,'  for  KdtiTJKot ;  and,  again, 
by  explaining  the  *  eye  of  the  needle '  as  the 
small  door  for  foot-passengers  which  is  generally 
made  in  the  frame  of  the  large  entrance-door  of 
an  Eastern  house.  The  expression  *eye  of  the 
needle,'  however,  is  only  the  English  eauivalent 
of  the  Greek  words  denoting  a  '  hole.'  The  eye  of 
a  needle  stands  for  something  narrow  and  hard  to 
pass,  as  in  the  Egyptian  proverb,  *  Straiter  than 
the  eye  of  a  needle  (Burckhardt,  396).  A  similar 
proverb  is  given  by  Freytag  (iL  p.  19),  *  Narrower 
than  the  shadow  of  a  lance  and  than  the  hole  of  a 
needle.'  And  in  the  Koran  we  have  (vii.  38),  'As 
for  those  who  declare  our  signs  to  be  lies,  and  who 
scorn  them,  the  doors  of  heaven  will  not  be  open 
to  them,  nor  will  they  enter  Paradise,  until  a 
camel  shall  penetrate  into  the  eye  of  a  needle ' — 
that  is,  never. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  passages  above,  the 
camel  is  contrasted  with  the  gnat,  'Ye  blind 
guides,  which  strain  out  a  gnat,  and  drink  down 
a  camel.'  The  gnat  stands  for  an  emblem  of 
smallness  in  the  Koran  (ii.  24,  'God  is  not 
ashamed  to  strike  a  proverb  out  of  a  gnat ').  In 
Arabic  the  elephant  rather  than  the  camel  is 
chosen  to  designate  hugeness,  as  in  the  song  of 
Kaab  ibn  Zuheir — 

*  If  there  stood  in  the  place  which  I  etand  in  an  elephant. 
Hearing  and  seeing  what  I  see  and  hear, 
His  shoulder  muscles  with  dread  would  be  twitching ' ; 

and  the  camel  is  an  emblem  of  patience  and  silent 
endurance,  and  soes  by  the  name  of  '  the  father  of 
Job.'  The  elephant  must  have  been  a  not  un- 
familiar object  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century, 
but  would  naturally  be  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  Hellenism  ana  idolatrjr. 

Camel's  hair  or  wool,  as  it  is  called,  is  woven  by 
the  Arabs  into  tent-covers,  and  also  into  rougn 
outer  garments  for  the  peasantry.  In  Israel  this 
coarse  mantle  was  the  badge  of  the  prophet  (Zee 
13*  'The  prophets  shall  be  ashamed  each  one  of 
his  vision,  when  he  prophesieth  ;  and  they  will  no 
more  wear  a  hairy  garment  in  order  to  aeceive ') ; 
and  in  2  K  1^  Elijah  is  described  as  being  an 
'owner  of  hair'  (nj;^)^  Sys,  that  is,  wearing  this 
garment  of  the  prophets ;  AV,  '  an  hairy  man '), 
and  girt  with  leather.  As  the  successor  of  Elijah 
and  of  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist  adopted  the 
same'  dress  (Mt  3*,  Mk  1*).  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Oriental  mystic  or  9t^  is  so  named 
rrom  his  dress  of  wool  {suf) ;  cf.  Rev  11*. 

T.  H.  Weir  and  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

CAKA  (Kayd  rijs  FaXiXeUas)  is  mentioned  four 
times  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  was  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  first  miracle  (Jn  2'*");  the  nlace  to 
which  '  a  certain  king's  officer  {paaCKiK^s),  wnose  son 
was  sick  at  Capernaum,'  came  to  find  Jesus  (4^) ; 
and  the  native  place  of  the  disciple  Nathanael 
(21*).  After  the  miracle,  Jesus  *went  down' 
{KaTifirj)  to  Capernaum ;  and  the  king's  officer  be- 
sought him  to  *  come  down '  (irara/3^)  to  heal  his 
son.  Those  references  place  Cana  of  Galilee  on 
hiffher  ground  than  Cfapemaum.  There  is  no 
other  direct  evidence  as  to  its  position. 

Josephus  states  ( Vita,  16)  that  he  resided  for  a 
time  *  in  a  village  of  Galilee  which  is  named  Cana.' 
From  this  village  he  made  a  descent  during  the 


night  upon  Tiberias  (17).  Later  (41)  he  speaks  of 
residing  in  the  great  plain,  the  name  of  which 
was  Asochis.  If  these  residences  are  one  and  the 
same  place,  the  Cana  of  Josephus  may  well  be 
Khirbet  Kdna  or  ^dnat  el-Jelil,  on  the  N.  slopes 
of  the  plain  of  Buttauf,  and  about  8  miles  N.  of 
Nazareth.  This,  however,  would  not  decide  the 
site  of  St.  John's  Cana.  [The  Kwd  of  Ant,  XV.  v.  1 
should  be,  according  to  BJ  I.  xix.  1,  Kapadd], 

Etymology  and  tradition  are  divided  between 
the  above  mentioned  site  on  the  plain  of  Buttauf 
and  Kefr  Kennd,  a  hamlet  on  the  direct  road  to 
the  lake,  and  about  3^  miles  N.E.  of  Nazareth, 
where  there  is  a  fine  spring.  Etymology  certainly 
favours  Khirbet  JS^dna,  the  doubling  of  the  medial 
*nun'  being  against  Kefr  Kennd.  Tradition  is 
indecisive.  The  references  in  Placentinus  {Itin.  4), 
Phocas,  John  of  Wiirzburg,  Quaresmius  {Eluci' 
dationesy  ii.  852 f.),  etc.,  favour  KefrKennd^  where 
the  monks  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  have 
considerable  ecclesiastical  properties.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  notices  of  Theodosius  (a.d.  530), 
Saewulf,  Brocardus,  Fetellus,  Marinus  Sanutus 
(p.  253),  and  others,  suit  the  northern  site. 

In  later  times,  Robinson  {BRP*  u.  348f.,  iii.  108) 
supports  the  claims  of  Khirbet  J^dna,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Ritter,  Thomson,  Ewald,  Socin,  Keim, 
and  others.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom,  s,v, 
Kava)  identify  Cana  with  Kanah*  in  Asher  (Jos 
19*).  This  could  not  be  Kefr  Kennd,  which  is  not 
in  Asher,  but  might  be  Khirbet  Kdna  (Encyc, 
Bibl.  i.  638).  Other  recent  writers  contend  for 
Kefr  Kennd,  among  whom  are  Gu^rin,  de  Saulcy, 
Porter,  Tristram,  etc.  The  balance  of  evidence  is 
perhaps  on  the  side  of  the  northern  site  (Hastings' 
VB  i.  346'>).  Conder  {PEF  Mem.  i.  288)  suggests 
as  a  possible  site  a  spot  nearer  to  Nazareth  than 
Kefr  Kennd,  called  *Ain  Jfdnd,  and  not  far  from 
Reineh.  Dr.  Sanday  appears  to  support  this,  and 
claims  Guthe  as  agreeing  {Sacred  Sites,  24  n.). 

Lm&ATURB.  —  Hastings'  DB  L  346;  Eneyc,  Bibl.  i.  687; 
Robinson,  BRP^  ii.  848  f.,  iii.  108;  Conder,  PEF  Man.  i.  288: 
Stanley,  SP  368 ;  Qudrin,  GaliUe,  L  175  ff. ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  425  f. ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Itrael,  455 ;  Socin,  Pal.  358, 867  ; 
Murray,  Pal.  366;  Bulil,  GAP  219  f. ;  Ewald,  Gtsch.  vi.  180  n. ; 
Keim,  Jttut  qf  Nazara,  iv.  116  n. ;  Ritter,  Comp.  Gtogr.  iv. 

878  L  A.  W.  Cooke. 

CANIAKITE.— See  Canan^an. 

CANA1NITI8H.— The  RV  rendering  of  Xai^a^a^a 
(AV  *  of  Canaan ')  in  Mt  15«  (only  here  in  NT). 
The  word  is  used  to  describe  the  woman  who 
came  out  of  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  desiring 
to  have  her  daughter  heale!d  who  was  grievously 
vexed  with  a  devil.  St.  Mark  (7^)  calls  her  a 
Greek  fEXXi^y/s),  a  Syro-phoenician  {ivpo<t>oivlKi<r<ra)  by 
race.  A  Canaanite,  signifying  properly  'dweller 
in  the  lowland,'  is  used  in  a  wiaer  or  a  narrower 
meaning  in  the  OT,  Canaan  being  a  name  applied 
either  to  the  strip  of  seacoast  from  Gaza  to  Sidon, 
or,  more  loosely,  to  the  whole  possession  of  Israel, 
or  that  part  which  lay  west  of  Jordan  (Gn  1(H*; 
cf.  Jos  5»,  Nu  13»,  Gn  IP*).  The  LXX  renders 
Canaanite  (*WJ?)  indifferently  by  ^ol»iii  and  Xai^ay- 
cubf  (Ex  6i»,  Jos  5S  Nu  13»-  <»),  Jg  I*®,  whUe  in 
Ex  16**  and  Jos  5"  we  find  |yj9  p^  tr.  by  fUpoi  r^s 
^oivUtji  and  x"^?^  "^^^  ^oiyUuv.  These  coast  in- 
habitants being  the  great  traders  of  tlie  old  world, 
'  Canaanite '  or  '  Phoenician '  was  often  used  simply 
to  mean  'a  merchant'  (Is  23^  [LXX  ffiiropoi],  and 
cf.  Hos  l^,  Zeph  1"). 

The  woman  who  came  to  our  Lord  was  a 
'Canaanite'  in  the  sense  that  she  belonged  to 
the  stock  of  the  old  Phoenicians  of  Syria  termed 
'  Syro-phoenician '  to  distini^uish  them  from  those 
of  Africa.    These  were  heathen,  and  between  them 


S 


*  This  Kanah  is  probably  the  modem  village  of  ^ana,  7  miles 
.E.  of  Tyre  (Eneyc.  Bibl.iL  2662 ;  Hasting^i)^  iL  831). 


CANAN^AN 


the  greatest  ilf-will  towards  the  Jews).  This  fact 
makes  indtractive  a  compariBon  between  our  Lord's 
treatment  of  this  woman  and  Hiit  dealing  witli  the 
-woman  of  Srimarift  j  cf.  especially  Jn  4°  with  Mt 
15*  The  Clementines  {llom,  ii.  19,  iii.  73)  men- 
tion her  by  the  natne  of  Justa,  and  maiutain  that 
the  Lord  lirst  won  her  from  heatbendom,  and  after 
that  was  able  t«  heal  her  daughter,  whose  name  is 
given  OS  Bemice.* 

LrtcaiTORi.— Ths  OomnifaUrla  on  the  Oorpelh^  Mp.  Bwete 
on  Mk  7^1  ths  nniolca  in  Hullngi'  DB  unci  the  BiKVi.  Bibl.: 
Trencb.  Miraein,  ad  2(k.;  Ednnhe^m,  Hfc  and  Tiiiut  ofJttui 
tV  UaiiaA,  il.  SItt. ;  Expoi.  TitntI,  iv.  [180S]  p.  SOU. ;  W. 
ArchM  Butler,  Scrm.  I.  IE6(I. ;  Lynch,  Serm.  to  7ii|i  Carata. 
p. SITS.;  Ker.SemL.^ndaer.p.IODB.;  Bnvx.OalUtanGBtiJel, 

p-  iMif.  J.  B.  Bhistow. 

CAHlHJiiN.— ■  Canansean '  (RV,  following  the 
reading  Kovaiiaioi  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tiaohen- 
dorf,  TreHellea,  WH,  and  modern  Bcholara  gener- 
ally) or  Canaanlte  (AV,  foUowing  the  TE  reading 
Ka»oi'lT7|i)  is  a  deBcription  applied  by  St.  Matthew 
(10*)  and  St.  Mart  (3")  in  their  lists  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  second  of  the  two  Apostolio  Simons, 
who  in  tiiUH  distinguished  from  Simon  Peter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  'Canoanite,'  which 
means  an  inhabitant  of  Canaan,  ia  a  false  rendur- 
ing.  'The  Gr.  for  Canaan  is  Xo»ott»  (Ac  7"  13"), 
and  for  Canoanite,  Xarara?oi  (Mt  15^)  not  EaraW-riit. 
Transliterating  the  Raravlnn  of  the  TR,  the  AV 
shonld  have  epetled  the  word  '  Cananite,'  as  indeed 
was  done  in  the  Geneva  Version,  and  in  some  edi- 
tionH  of  the  AV,  though  not  in  that  of  1611.  But 
it  is  practtcatly  certam  that  KauataTot  (which  in 
the  text  of  Mk.  eflpecially  te  very  strongly  sup- 
ported, e.n.  by  NBCDLA)  is  the  correct  reading. 
The  word  seems  to  he  a  construclion  from  the 
plural  form  n-i^ia  of  the  late  Heb.  ntn,  correnpond- 
ing  to  the  Biblical  nfs,  'jealous'  (see  Schurer, 
3JP,  I.  ii.  80f.  ;  and  note  that  the  noun  n^a, 
which  in  the  Heb.  text  of  the  OTieused  in  tLe 


rendered  in  the  LXX  by  iH^'ot  [Ls  O'M"]).  This  ^ 
home  out  by  the  fact  that  St.  Luke,  on  the  two 
occn-'ions  on  which  he  gives  a  list  of  the  Ai>ostlefl 
(Lk  6",  Ac  1"),  employs  6  ZiiKur/it,  instead  of 
D  KoforaiM,  to  describe  Simon— which  seema  to 
show  that  the  two  epithets  are  synonymous. 

Jerome,  who  in  the  Vulg.  adopta  the  form 
'Canamens,'  in  his  Cum.  in  Mntt.  interpreta  it  'de 
vico  Chana  Galihs^';  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  many  acholara  In  modem  times,  who  have 
taken  the  name  to  be  a  corruption  of  Earouit,  and 
to  mean  'a  man  of  Cana,  probably  Cana  in 
Galilee.  This  view,  however,  now  obt^ns  little 
support,  though  Cheyne  [Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  col.  2624, 
iv.  cot.  4535)  appears  to  favour  it.  Meyer  (6'uMi. 
on  Matt.,  in  loc),  while  holding  that  the  form  of 
the  word  makes  the  derivation  from  Cana  impos- 
uble,  muQtains  that  it  is  nevertheless  'derived 
from  the  name  of  some  place  or  other ' ;  and 
would  explain  its  use  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  from  the 
fact  that  Simon,  oa  a  quondam  zealot,  'bore  the 
aumame  ']|<p,  {^Xvntt,  a  name  which  was  correctly 
interpreted  by  Luke;  bnt,  according  to  another 
tradition,  was  erroneously  derived  from  the  name 
qf  a  plarc,  and  accordingly  came  \m  be  rendered 
i  Katavauii.'  Tliia  is  ingenious,  but  seems  need- 
lessly far-fetched.'  It  is  quite  arbitrary,  too,  to  say 
that  the  form  Ksvaraiot  must  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  place.  The  temiinalion  -aim  is  common 
in  tlio  Greci/cd  rendering  of  names  of  sects  {e.g. 
t-apiiraht,  2:aMwKaToi,  'Eaaalot ;  see  Grimm-Thayer, 
«,TRK.w..; 


liildoEiiished  Imm  K-.i»:'»,  TR  KauoTi.- 
u  ft  2etlDl,  uid  li  Cba  ds^gniitloD  ol  tbe 


CANDLESTICK 

Lexicon,  s.v.  KaratauH).  And  Karacaroi  from  fMfS 
is  as  natural  as  ♦apiirai'Dj  from  uy'^f,  slat,  emphal. 
of  Aramaic  [T"!?  for  Heb.  c-?^  (nee  Schurer,  HJP 
u.  iL  19).  J.  C.  Lamuert. 

CA HOLE.— Candles  were  not  much  in  use  in  an 
oil-bearing  country  like  Palestine,  and  are  not 
referred  to  in  the  Bible.  But  the  word  occurs 
in  the  AV  8  times  as  the  translation  of  \6x.">' 
('lamp');  and  Xux^IaClampstand')  ia  always  trans- 
lated 'candlestick.'  [On  the  other  hand,  Xa^vdi, 
which  ia  generally  translated  by  its  derivative 
'  lamp,'  shoidd  be  rendereil  either  '  torch '  or  '  lan- 
tern ;  for  it  generally  refers  to  a  lamp  which 
eould  be  carried  out  of  doors  (Mt  Su'"*,  Jn  18',  and 
even  Ac  20*,  where  the  Xs^iTdJci  ivoial  may  have 
been  torches  that  had  been  brought  in  by  those 
wlio  had  assembled  by  night),  thus  corresponding 
to  Heb.  •(■•,% 

The  Xi/xnT  (Heb.  ij,  ti,  the  latter  used  only  in  a 
figurative  sense)  was,  as  a  rule,  an  earthenware 
vessel,  like  a  tiny  flat  t«apot,  with  a  flaxen  wick 
(Mt  12'°)  in  the  spent,  and  supplied  with  oil 
(mostly  from  olives,  bnt  also  from  sesame,  nuts, 
radishes,  or  Gsh),  through  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
from  an  i-yytior  (Mt  25')  or  other  vessel.  It  could 
either  be  carried  about  (Lk  IS')  or  set  on  a  stand 
(Mk  4"  etc.).  For  illustrations  of  lamps  see 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man  the  illumi- 
nating sign  of  God's  presence  in  the  world  is 
hvman  example  and  ptr»onal  witness,  as,  e.g.,  in 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  5").  TIjs 
Christian  lile  is  to  be  one  that  lightens  and  kindles 
others  (Mk  4"),  and  points  men  to  the  'Father  of 
lights'  (Mt  5").  It  mnst,  therefore,  first  be  itself 
lit.  That  is  tlie  key  to  the  difficult  passage  in  Mt 
0*"-,  Lk  1 1""-  Light  may  be  everywliere,  yet  it  is 
of  no  Mm  unless  received  by  the  eye,  which  is  the 
lamp  of  the  body.  Sin  makes  a  man  see  dimly  or 
double,  and  must  be  renounced  with  an  undivided 
mind  li  the  life  is  to  be  illumined  with  Divine  truth 
and  love  (£'2po<.,2udser.i.[lSSl]  252  ff.;  cf.  ISO  IT., 
372  H".). 


But  0 


other  important  quality  Christ  illos- 
;he  use  ot^the  lamp,  viz.  uatchfulne.-- 


private  nouses,  i 


the  teniple,  to  keep  lamps  burning  through  the 
night  (Pr  31").  So,  in  view  of  the  subtlety  and 
suddenness  of  temptation  and  trial,  the  disciple 
must  have  his  loins  girded  and  his  lamp  lit  (Lk 
12").  The  parable  of  the  Ten  Vircina  with  their 
Xa/iwiit!  teaches  a  simitar  leuson.  Of  Christ  as  the 
Lamb  it  is  said  that  He  is  Himself  the  lamp  (Xii);iioi) 
of  the  Holy  City  (Hev  21"). 

A.  NOBHAN  ROWLAKD. 

CXRDLBBTICK In  RV  of  the  Gospels  this  word 

is  withotit  exception  correctly  changed  into  '  stand,' 
KvX'ii  beinc  the  stand  which  held  the  little  oil- 
fed  lamp.    It  might  mean  anything  from  a  liis 


cottage  wall.  It  wa't  to  the  lanipstand 
domestic  use  (cf.  2  K  4'°)  that  Christ  referred  in 
Mk  4"  OS  being  necessary  to  complete  the  value 
of  the  lamp  for  those  in  the  house  (Mt  5")  and 
those  who  enter  it  (Lk  8"  11").  And  the  lesson  is 
that  if  we  have  received  a  truth  or  a  ioy  through 
Christ,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  it  is  com- 
mon sense  and  common  justice  not  to  hide  it  in 
fear  or  selfishness,  but  to  use  it  as  a  means  of 
illustrating  our  Father  God  and  illumining  those 
around  us  (Mt  6").  Practical  illustrations  of  this 
parable  are  found  in  Mk  5"'»  Mt  Iff"-",  Lk  Iff" 
17"  (cf.  Lk  15'-'-"). 

'MHOuren,  GmI  ^  Ihi^Atatn.  p.  S92 :  Bxpoiilor, 
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CAPERNAUM. 

1.  The  name. 

2.  DeecripUon  of  the  locaUtiet. 

S.  Identiflcatioii. 

4.  Capernaum  and  Bethaaid*. 
6.  References  in  MT. 

6.  History. 

Literatim. 

The  question  as  to  the  position  of  Capernaum  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  Gospel  story.  It  is 
the  pivot  on  which  hinges  the  determination  of 
the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's  active 
ministry.  The  three  places,  Capernaum,  Chorazin, 
and  Bethsaida,  must  all  he  taken  together,  and 
they  must  in  any  case  be  not  far  from  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret.  This  plain  is  undoubtedly  the  modem 
d-Ghuweir  (i.e.  *the  little  Ghdr*  or  *  hollow'); 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  Chorazin  is  the  modem 
Kerdzeh.  The  present  article  is  written  in  the 
belief  that  Capernaum  is  Tell  HUm  (which  is  the 
view  of  the  majority  of  scholars),  and  that  Beth- 
saida was  the  ^rt  (now  called  el-Araj),  on  the 
Lake,  of  Bethsaida  Julias  (et-Tell). 

1.  The  Name, — The  correct  form  of  the  name  is 
undoubtedly  Ka^ofuw^dfi,  This  is  found  in  all  the 
oldest  authorities  to  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  (Ew. 
codd.  opt. ;  Verss.  antiq.  Latt.  Syrr.  i£Wpt.  Goth. ; 
Jos.  BJ,  Onomast.  Euseb.  Hieron.).  The  spelling 
Karcpraoi^M  begins  to  appear  in  the  5th  cent.,  but 
after  that  date  rapidly  covered  the  ground.  In 
Josephus  ( V^Ua,  §  12),  mention  is  made  of  a  village 
the  name  of  which  Niese  prints  as  Ke^ppuKdy,  but 
there  are  many  various  readings,  ana  the  text  is 
pretty  certainly  corrupt.  The  exact  relation  of 
the  ancient  name  to  the  modem  does  not  work  out 
very  clearly.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Caphar 
(mod.  jfiuc/r  =' village  0>  as  a  habitation  of  hving 
men,  might  become  Tdl  in  the  sense  of  '  a  heap  m 
ruins'  (strictly== ' mound,'  but  there  is  no  mound 
on  the  site).  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  regarding  ^Hm  as  a  contraction  for  '  Nahnm ' ; 
and  some  good  philolog^ts  (Buhl,  op.  cii,  inf.,  cf. 
Socin,  Guthe,  ib,)  prefer  to  regard  Tdl  ^Hm  as  a 
comintion  of  TenhUm  or  TanhHtm,  which  occurs  in 
Jewisn  authorities. 

2,  Description  of  the  localities. — The  beautiful 
Plain  of  Gennesaret  is  closed  on  the  north-east  by 
a  spur  of  the  hills  which  slopes  down  gradually  to 
the  Lake.  In  the  hollow  formed  by  this,  on  the 
rising  ground  where  the  caravan-route  begins  to 
ascend  the  ridge,  is  the  ruined  khdn  of  Khdn 
Minyeh.  Cn  the  low  ground  beneath,  and  also  on 
the  ridge  above,  there  are  a  few  more  inconspicuous 
remains;  and  between  the  khdn  and  the  Lake  is 
a  fountain  {*Ain  et-Ttn).  Rounding  the  little  pro- 
montory, on  which  is  a  German  hospice,  we  come 
to  a  bay,  on  the  further  side  of  which  is  a  group 
of  springs.  One  of  these  is  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  as  'by  far  the  largest  spring  in  Galilee, 
and  estimated  to  be  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
celebrated  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Banias'  {Re- 
covery, etc.  u.  348).  The  waters  of  this  spring 
come  to  the  surface  with  ereat  force,  and,  after 
being  collected  in  a  strongly-built  reservoir,  thev 
were  carried  by  an  aqueduct,  in  part  cut  througn 
the  rock,  round  the  promontory  and  to  the  rear  of 
Khdn  Minyeh  \  from  thence  they  were  used  to 
irrigate  the  plain.  The  modem  name  of  this 
fountain  is  *Ain  ef-Tdbigha.  The  ancient  name 
was  'Seven  Fountains'  {Itin.  Hieros.  ed.  Vindob. 
p.  138)  or  H^tapegon  (of  which  e^-T&bigha  is  an 
echo).  A  full  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  Roman 
miles  farther,  are  the  ruins  of  TeU  JffUm.  These 
oover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  half  a  mile 
in  length  by  a  quarter  in  breadth.  The  houses 
generally  were  btult  of  blocks  of  black  basalt.  A 
single  public  building  of  larger  size  (74  ft  9  in. 
x66  ft.  9  in.)  was  of  white  limestone.  This  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  synagogue. 


'Seen  alone  there  mi^t  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  its 
character,  but  compared  with  the  number  of  ruins  of  the  same 
character  which  have  lately  been  brought  to  notice  in  Galilee, 
there  can  be  none.  Two  of  Uiose  buildings  have  inscriptions  in 
Hebrew  over  their  main  entrances ;  one  in  connexion  with  a 
seven-branched  candlestick,  the  other  with  figures  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  all  without  exception  are  constructed  after 
a  fixed  plan,  which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  church, 
temple,  or  mosque  in  Palestine'  (WUson,  Becovery,  etc.  iL  344). 

Two  Roman  miles  up  the  course  of  a  stream 
which  enterst  he  Lake  just  beyond  Tdl  fUm,  are 
ruins  which  bear  the  name  of  JK^rdzeh  ;  but  between 
Tell  ^Hm  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  there  are 
no  more  ruins  and  no  special  features.  Across  the 
Jordan  a  little  way  bacK  from  its  mouth,  is  et-Tell, 
which  is  now  generally  held  to  mark  the  site  of 
Bethsaida  Julias.  This  was  in  ancient  times  con- 
nected by  a  paved  causeway  with  a  cluster  of 
ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  iJake,  now  known  as 
d-'Arau 

3.  Identification. — It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
really  not  very  much  choice.  Chorazin  is  cer- 
tainly Kerdzeh,  and  Bethsaida  Julias,  built  by  the 
tetrarch  Philip,  is  pretty  certainly  et-Tdl.  The 
alternatives  for  Capernaum  are  thus  practically  re- 
duced to  Khdn  Minyeh  and  Tell  jffum.  And  the 
broad  presumption  must  be  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
as  Capernaum  was  no  doubt  the  most  important 

Elace  at  this  end  of  the  Lake,  and  the  rums  are 
ere  far  more  extensive  than  those  at  Khdn 
Minyeh,  as  well  as  demonstrably  ancient.  The 
khdn  at  Khdn  Minyeh  appears  to  have  been  built 
in  the  16th  cent.  (Sepp,  op.  cit.  inf.  p.  165), 
though  the  place  name  first  occurs  in  the  time  of 
Saladin. 

Is  this  broad  presumption  overruled  by  any 
decisive  consideration?  A  few  minor  arguments 
have  been  adduced  against  it.  Capernaum  was  a 
place  where  tolls  were  collected  (Mk  2^^  ||),  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  would  be  more  natural  on  the 
main  caravan  road :  but  a  place  of  the  size  of 
Tell  ^Hm  must  in  any  case  have  had  its  tolls,  and 
there  was  certainly  a  road  along  the  north  end  of 
the  Lake  leading  to  Bethsaida  Julias  (Guthe).  The 
bay  of  e^-fdhigha  is  much  frequented  by  fish,  and 
the  beach  is  suitable  for  mooring  boats.  But  there 
is  little,  if  any,  trace  of  ruins  that  are  not  quite 
modem.  The  ruins  about  Khdn  Minyeh  are  also 
inconsiderable,  though  further  excavation  is  needed 
to  bring  out  their  r^  character. 

The  point  that  seemed  for  a  time  to  outwei|^h 
all  the  rest  turned  upon  the  position  of  the  fountain. 
Josephus,  who  is  our  earliest  and  best  authority, 
expressly  says  that  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret  was 
watered  DY  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  {BJ  ui.  x.  8). 
The  only  fountain  to  which  this  statement  can  apply 
is  that  of  e^-  fdbigha.  There  are  other  fountains,  but 
none  of  them  could  be  said  in  any  sense  to  irri^te 
the  plain  as  in  ancient  times  this  fountain  certamly 
did.  This  indication  might  seem  prima  facie  to 
support  the  claims  of  Khdn  Minyeh.  The  fountain 
is  a  short  mile  from  this  site,  and  two  short 
(Roman)  miles  from  Tdl  JjiUm.  But  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  these  large  villages  or  towns  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  eadi  its  '  territory.'  Thus 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  'territory'  of  Hippos 
('Imriyy^,  BJui.  iii.  1) ;  and  the  'Gerasene'  demoniac 
(in  Mk  5^'^  II)  is  a  case  of  the  same  kind — the 
swine  were  not  feeding  in  the  town  itself  but  in 
its  territory.  In  like  manner  the  fountain  was 
situated  within  the  territory  of  Capernaum,  whether 
it  was  at  Khdn  Minyeh  or  at  Tdf^Hm. 

This  leaves  room  for  the  natural  presumption  to 
tell  in  favour  of  Tdl  JffUm.  And  the  identification 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  pilgrim  Theo- 
dosius  (c.  530  A.D.),  coming  from  the liVest,  arrived 
at  Heptapegon  before  he  came  to  Capernaum: 
this  he  wouM  have  done  if  it  were  at  Tdl  HUm, 
but  not  if  it  had  been  at  Khdn  Minyeh  {Itin. 
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aUrot.  p.  138 :  cf.  JThSt  r.  44).  Other  indin- 
tioDB,  irhether  Biblical  or  derived  from  the  narra- 
tires  of  the  pilgriniis  are  all  indecLsive^ 

Jnst  for  a  tiiae  there  iraa  a  certain  sring  of  the 
pendalum  (which  maj  be  said  to  have  leached  ita 
height  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  centuiy)  in 
favour  of  KliAn  ilinyh.  BdI  the  balance  oi  the 
ditici^m  of  the  last  tity  yeare  is  pretty  clearly 
on  the  side  of  TtU  IJuia.  Bat  abralnlely  decisiTe 
TCBDlts  can  only  be  obtuned,  if  at  all,  by  thorough 
and  systematic  eicavatJOD. 

«.  Captmaam  and  BefAMMb.— The  two  qncs- 
tions  of  Capemaom  and  fiethsaida  are  ao  closely 
connected,  that  a  word  should  be  added  upon  ihe 
latter.  The  only  Betb.'uida  in  these  portd  known 
to  eeneral  history  is  tliat  ot  which  we  have  just 

ricen  as  locat^  at  el-Tell  to  the  east  of  the 
dan.  It  baa  often  been  thought  neceasary  to 
postulate  a  second  Bethsaida,  which  U  most  com- 
monly plat^  at  the  bay  ol  ^(-TiliiyAn.  The  miun 
TeaRons  for  this  arc  two.  (a)  In  Jo  12",  the  Beth- 
saida of  the  Goapels  i^  described  as  '  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee,'  whereas  Bethsaida  Joliaa  was,  strictly 
■peaking,  in  GanlaDitis(fiJ  II.  ii.  1).  ffi)  The  phrase 
fZi  rA  ripar  in  Mk  H"  seema  to  imply  that  Beths^da 
was  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  lAke  to  the  scene  of 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  These  reasons 
are.  however,  insufficient  to  warrant  the  invention 
of  a  second  Bethsaida  bo  near  to  the  first,  and 
itself  'so  wholly  hypothetical.  In  the  bay  of  ft- 
Xdbigha  there  are  no  ruins  U>  prove  its  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  {a)  there  is  endence  enough  to 
ebow  that  'Galilee'  wai  oft«n  loowlv  used  for  the 
country  east  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Lake  {BJ  a.  xs- 
'    ~       '.   1;  AiU.  xviu.  L  1,  8|;  aad  the  geo- 


p.  243).  Political  boundaries 
VtM  adJQstmeats  of  territoij  in  these  lilde  princi- 
palities were  so  constautly  changed,  that  a  loose 
use  of  terms  greiv  up,  and  the  more  familiar  names 
were  apt  to  displace  the  less  familiar,  {b)  The 
phrase  tit  vi  -Hpar  cannot  be  pressed ;  it  mi^ht  be 
naed  of  an  oblique  coarse  from  any  one  point  on 
theshoreuf  the  Lake  to  any  other  i  Jowphus  { Ftfa, 
S  69)  uses  6ienpa«i9Tir  of  taking  ship  ^m  Tiberias 
to  Tarichete,  which  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Lake,  and  very  little  fartlier  from  each  other  than 
Bethsaida  from  the  scene  of  the  miracle. 

0.  Rffertnctt  in  the  Goiptls.—So  far  as  our  Lord 
had  any  fixed  headquarters  during  Hit)  Galil^ean 
ministry,  they  wore  in  Capernaum.  It  is  called 
HU  'own  city'  (/Jia  »iX.t)  in  Mt  9'.  The  sanie 
dose  connexion  is  implied  by  the  special  reproach 
nddreeaed  to  the  city  in  Mt  ll»  { =Xk  10").  The 
public  ministry,  in   the  more  formal 


Lord  resorted,  which  was  probably  St.  Pet«r's 
During  the  early  part  ot  His  ministry  He  must 
have  spent  tnuch  time  here,  but  during  the  latter 
port  Uis  visits  can  have  been  only  oecasioiial. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  rii-ht  vn  inferring  from 
the  presence  of  the  'centurion'  (Mt  8*^.  Lk  ""-l 
that  Herod  Antipas  liad  a  small  garrison  here. 
St.  Luke  tells  us  that  this  centurion,  though  a 
Gentile,  had  built  the  synagogue  of  the  place.  Is 
it  too  sanguine  to  believe  that  this  was  the  verr 
building  tne  remains  of  which  are  Htill  most  con- 
■picnons  among  the  ruins!  There  appeorn  to  be 
good  reason  for  the  i-iew  that  they  are  reaJly  the 
reninina  ot  a  sj-nagogne.  A  comparison  with 
■imtiar  buildings  elsewhere  in  Galilee  bring?  out 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  ground  plan,  and 
the  preaence  of  leligioos  emblems  seems  to  render 
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this  probable.  The  rivhnew  of  the  architecture 
(cf.  pi.  xvit.  in  the  present  writer's  Samd  Sifa  of 
the  GotptU)  may  seem  to  surest  that  the  ruins 
date  from  the  palmy  days  oiGalibean  Judaism 
(A.D.  UO-300),  and  Scharer  refers  them  to  tliia 
period.  But  there  is  one  argument  that  perhaps 
points  in  a  different  direction.  There  was  a  syna- 
gogue at  Cboraxin  hardly  leas  elaborate  than  that 
at  Capernaum,  tbongh  with  it«  ornaments  cut  in 
the  black  basalt,  awl  not  in  limestone  (Wilson, 
BteiKtry,  tL  3,  4,  7}.  Now,  we  know  that  when 
Ensebius  wrote  his  Onomaitieon,  the  ^te  of  Chor- 
azin  was  already  *desert«d'  (Ononvuf.,  ed.  Kloeter- 
mann,  p.  174).  This  desertion  Is  not  likely  to  have 
been  very  recent.  .\nd  it  is  perbap*  after  all  mor« 
probable  that  elaborate  bnilding  took  place  at  a 
time  when  Galilee  had  a  prince  of  its  own  with 
architectural  ambitions,  who  must  have  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  skilled  artificers  at 
Tiberias.  The  Herods  were  all  boilders ;  and  the 
period  of  thdr  rule  was  probably  that  in  which 
Galilee  enjoyed  the  greatest  material  prosperity. 

S.  Later  hitiori/. — From  A.D.  150  onwards  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  became  a  stronghold 
of  Rabbinical  Judaisiu.  The  fanaticism  of  this 
district  would  not  tolerat«  the  presence  of  Chris- 
tians ;  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Epiphanius  iHicr. 
ixx.  il ;  cf.  Hamack.  Expamitm  ol  CArUlianily, 
iL'261)  that  down  to  the  time  of  Cooatantine  no 
one  had  ever  dared  to  erect  a  church  either  at 
Nazareth  or  Capernaum,  or  at  other  places  men- 
tioned in  the  neighbourhood.  That  means  that 
there  must  have  M«n  a  complete  break  in  the 
Christian  tradition  ;  so  that,  when  we  read  latar 
that  a  church  was  built  on  the  supposed  site  of 
Peter's  house,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  goes  had 
any  real  nothority  (/fin.  llifrat.  pp.  I12f.,  163, 
197).  Still  Capernaum  was  one  of  the  sacred 
iilac«3,  nod  from  the  4th  cent,  onwards  it  wm 
frequented  by  Christian  pilgrims.  Ensebias  (and 
Jerome  aft«r  him)  mentions  the  place  as  on  tha 
Sea  of  Gennesaret,  but  throws  no  further  light 
upon  it  beyond  fixing  its  distance  as  two  Roman 
miles  from  Choraiin  (Onomcul,  pp.  120,  174).  Wo 
have  seen  that  Theodosius  came  to  it  from  Tiberiaa 
after  passing  through  Magdala  and  Seven  Foun- 
tains (/rin.  Amto*.  p.  137  f.V  Aicnlfus(c.  6T0A.I>-) 
did  not  enter  Capemaoni,  bat  !<aw  it  from  a  neigh- 
bonring  height  stretching  along  the  Lake,  and  ob- 
served that  It  bad  no  waD  [ib.  p.  373f.).  The  nnn 
who  tells  the  htory  of  St-  Wiliibald  (f.  723  A.D.) 
makes  him  Kist  cunie  to  Capernaum,  then  to  Beth- 
saida, then  to  Coraaiim,  ubi  DomiHiit  dteauntiaeet 
curacit,  where  there  is  an  evident  confumoD 
between  Chorarin  and  Gerasa  (moi  Kersa),  the 
scene  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac.  The  same 
blunder  occurs  in  the  anonymous  Life,  so  that 
it  probably  goes  back  to  St.  Willilttld  himself 
(see  Tobler,  Detrript.  Ttrr.  Sanet.  pp.  26, 63).  We 
have  seen  that  the  history  of  Ehdn  Afinyek,  to  far 
as  we  can  trace  it.  belongs  to  the  Saracenic  and 
'Turkish  periods.  Sal adin  halted  at  al-Manaja  in 
IIBS,  but  the  building  ot  the  hhdn  is  referred  hj 
Sepp  to  Sinan  Paiiha  under  Suleiman  the  Magnifi- 
cent (1496-1566). 
t^naiTTBt— ThB 
riom  Af«  Mt  follows : 
Capcruuiu  u  KAdit 
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CAPTAIN. — I.  This  word  is  the  AV  rendering  of 
two  Greek  terms  in  the  Gospels: — (1)  x^^opx^*) 
properly  *  leader  of  a  thousand  *  ( Jn  18",  RV  *  chief 
captain,'  RVni  'military  tribune';  see  also  Mk 

^t    ^Q    21 '1-  »•  »•  ^   22^  A  a7.  S8.  »   ^10.  19.  17.  18.  19.  » 

047. 22. «  Rev  6^»  19").  (2)  orponry^f,  properly 
'  leader  of  an  army,'  *  general '  (Lk  23^  " ;  see  also 
Ac  4»  6«- «). 

1.  x^^^apx^f  Is  used  (a)  in  a  vague  general  sense 
of  a  superior  military  officer,  and  (6)  technically 
as  the  Greek  ecjuivaient  of  the  Roman  prceftctus 
or  tribunus  militum.  The  Roman  garrison  in  the 
citadel  at  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  a  cohort  (rdyfM 
=  NT  (TTctpa,  *  band  *  [ica^^crro  -ydp  del  Hr*  aiJr^t  rdyfM 
'PbjfMuav,  Jos.  BJ  V.  V.  8])  of  provincial  troops, 
Syrian  Greeks,  and  Samaritans,  whose  command- 
ant would  be  a  civia  Eomanus  (Ac  22^),  while  they 
would  be  presented  with  the  Imperial  franchise  on 
their  discnar^^e,  was  reinforced  during  the  Pass- 
over by  additional  troops  which  were  stationed  in 
one  of  theTemi)le  buildings  (Mommsen,  Prov,  Bom, 
Einp.,  Eng.  tr.  iL  186).  The  xt^^/pc^^  ^  <l^  called 
0/>o(/pa/»xotby  Jo8ephu8(i4n/.  XY.  xi.  4,  XTin.  iv.  3) ; 
see  Schiirer,  HJt\.  ii.  55.  The  legion  consisting 
normally  of  6000  men,  the  six  trwani  took  com- 
mand for  two  months  in  turn.  Palestine,  however, 
being  a  Roman  province  of  the  second  rank,  did 
not  possess  a  full  legionary  garrison.  Mommsen 
g^ives  its  strength,  at  a  sulieequent  period,  as  con- 
sisting of  a  detachment  {pXa)  of  cavalry  and  five 
cohorts  of  infantry,  or  about  3000  men. 

2.  arpaniyin  rod  IcpoD,  the  commandant  of  the 
Temple  Levites.  Jose^hus  mentions  the  *  captain ' 
{ffTparny^)  of  the  Levitical  guard  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  {Ant,  XX.  vi.  2),  and  in  that  of  Trajan 
[BJ  VI.  V.  3).  Possibly  the  officers  {inrrip4rai)  who 
assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus  ( Jn  18',  cf .  T*'*  ^) 
belonged  to  this  body.  This  'captain'  of  the 
Temfue  (2  Mac  3^  6  Tpoffrdrrfs  roO  lepoG)  is  mentioned 
in  Jer  20^  LXX  as  ^o^yxvoi  ana  in  Neh  11^^  as 
dTivxum.  rod  oUov  tov  0€oO,  *  the  ruler  of  the  house 
of  God '  ( Vulg.  princeps  domus  Dei  =  wn  in  r»n 
Mishna,  MicUwth  i.  §  2).  The  duty  of  this  <  captain 
of  the  mount  of  the  Temple '  was  to  keep  order  in 
the  Temple,  visit  the  stations  of  the  gu£jrd  during 
the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries  were  dulv 
posted  and  alert.  He  and  his  immediate  subal- 
terns are  supposed  to  be  intended  by  the  '  rulers ' 
(dpxovTfi)  mentioned  in  Ezr  9*  and  Neh.  passim 
{ffTpaTrryol  or  Apxorrts).  See  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  i.  258. 
The  chief  constable  of  this  priestly  corps  of  Temple 
police  was  naturally  himself  a  Levite. 

LiTKRATURS  — Joiepfaas,  Ant.  x.  viii.  6^  xv.  xi.  4,  zvm.  iv.  8, 
XX  vi.  2,  A/  ▼.  V.  8.  VL  V.  8 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  i.  ii.  65,  11.  L  258 ; 
HMtings'  DB,  article  *C^>tai]L' 

P.  Henderson  Attken. 

II.  Besides  these  two  military  or  semi-military 
uses  of  '  captain '  in  the  Gospels,  we  have  to  notice 
the  employment  of  the  term  as  a  title  for  Christ 
in  He  2^*  (AV  and  RVm)  and  12»  (RVm).  In  both 
cases  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Greek  text  is 
dpxjTy^,  a  word  which  otherwise  is  found  in  the 
NT  only  in  Ac  3"  5*^  (both  times  in  Acta  applied 
to  Christ,  and  in  each  case  rendered  '  Prince,  with 
'  Author '  as  a  marginal  alternative  in  3^). 

In  accordance  with  its  derivation  {dpxt  and 
7iy4ofuu)t  dpxny^  originally  meant  a  leader,  and  so 
naturally  came  to  be  applied  to  a  prince  or  chief. 
From  this  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  further 
meaning  of  a  first  cause  or  author,  which  is  aot 
infrequent  in  the  philosophical  writers.  For  the 
•  Captain '  of  AV  in  He  2",  KV  substitutes  *  author,' 
giving  'captain'  in  the  margin;  and  in  12^  both 
VSS  have  '  author,'  though  KV  again  gives  <  cap- 
tain '  as  a  marginal  rendering. 

But  when  Jesus  is  called  dpxTf^^  "rvf  awniplas 
{2^%  the  meaning  is  not  merely  that  He  is  the 
Author  of  our  salvation.     The  context  suggests 


that  the  idea  of  a  leader  going  before  his  saved 
ones  (cf.  6^)  ought  to  be  adhered  to  (see  Davidson, 
Hebrews f  ad  loc.).  Similarlv  when  He  ia  called  rijs 
wiffrewi  dpxny^  (12^),  the  iaea  is  that  of  one  who 
has  led  the  way  along  the  path  of  faith.  In  both 
cases  the  term  *  Captain '  may  be  unsuitable,  since 
it  is  apt  to  suggest  military  images  which  had  no 
place  in  the  writer's  mind;  but  'leader,'  at  all 
events,  should  be  retained,  since  the  idea  of  leader- 
ship and  not  of  authorship  seems  best  to  express 
his  purpose  (see  Bruce,  Expositor,  3rd  ser.  viiL 
[1888]  p.  451).  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  its  apologetic  and  homiletic  aspects,  Bruce's 
chapter  on  'The  Captain  of  Salvation'  {op,  cit, 
pp.  447-461)  should  be  read  in  whole. 


LiTEEATUEK.— The  Lexicons  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer, 
-  "Pxpof.  tod  8er.  [1881]  if. 

ib.  6th  ser.  [1896]  iL  434  if.    See  also  C.  J.  Yaughan,  F.  Rendali; 


8.V. ;  W.  B.  Smith  in  Bmos,  2nd  ser.  [1881]  ii.  422 ;  D.  Brown, 


and  B.  F.  Westoott  on  He  2^0 ;  j.  a.  Selbie  in  Hastinn'  DB  iv. 
102>k ;  and  F.  H.  Chase,  CndOility  t/the  AcU,  129  f. 

J.  C.  Lambebt. 

GARB  {/Upi/i9a,  fupifijfdUf  fU\(a,  iirifuXio/jLot), — The 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  care  has  been  slightly  obscured 
for  English  readers  of  the  NT  by  the  change  in 
meaning  through  which  this  word  and  the  word 
'  thought'  have  passed.  Properly  meaning  trouble 
or  sorrow,  *care'  was  from  an  early  penod  con- 
founded with  Lat.  eura,  and  from  tne  idea  of 
attention  thus  obtained  was  held  to  express  the 
p«urticular  trouble  of  the  mind  due  to  over-atten- 
tion, viz.  anxiety  (see  Hastings'  DB  i,  353),  while 
in  modem  language  care,  and  especially  its  com- 
pounds *  carefm  '  and  '  carefulness,'  are  often  used 
m  a  sense  which  indicates  no  trouble,  but  the 
well-directed  effort  of  the  mind  in  relation  to 
present  affairs  and  future  prospects.  The  AV 
rendering  'take  no  thought  (Mt  8*- "•  ••)  is  still 
more  misleading.  As  used  by  the  translators,  it 
meant '  distressmg  anxiety '  (see  Trench  On  the  A  V 
p.  39 ;  Hastings'  DB  iv.  754).  That  the  phrase  m^ 
lupifu^art  is  not  '  take  no  thought,'  but  '  be  not 
anxious'  (RV),  seems  clear  by  the  derivation  of 
fjjpifufa  from  fieplt,  with  its  sense  of  dividing  and, 
as  applied  to  the  mind,  of  distraction;  and  b 
rendered  certain  by  comparison  with  the  word 
Oopvfid^u  or  Tvp^d^ia  coupled  with  it  in  Lk  10^^,  and 
with  the  expressive  yrnnoQ  fi^  furtuipL^eaOe  used  in 
Lk  12*",  which  expresses  the  metaphor  of  a  ship 
tossed  and  helpless  on  the  waves  (see  Cox  in  Ex- 
positor, 1st  ser.  i.  [1875]  p.  249). 

The  warning  of  Jesus  against  care  is  therefore 
in  no  sense  applicable  to  reasonable  forethought 
{rpbvota).  Man  cannot  live  his  life  like  the  birds 
and  the  flowers,  without  a  sense  of  the  present 
necessity  and  the  impending  future.  He  can  and 
must  thmk,  plan,  ana  toil.  The  forethought  and 
work  necessary  to  provide  food  and  raiment  for 
himself  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  are  part 
of  the  Divine  discipline  of  character.  A  careless 
life  would  be  essentially  a  godless  life.  But 
Christ's  reproofs  are  directed  against  all  feverish- 
ness  and  distraction  of  mind.  Whatever  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  distress— how  food  is  to  be 
obtained  (Mt  6»- «,  Lk  12»- »«)  or  clothing  (Mt  6»-» 
Lk  12*'*  *),  how  the  unknown  future  is  to  be  met 
(Mt  6^*)  though  there  seems  no  obvious  source  of 
supply  (Mt  1^ ;  cf.  Mk  6^,  Lk  9»  10*-  *),  thouch  the 
duties  of  life  press  hardly  (Lk  10*'),  and  though 
there  is  impending  and  certain  peril  (Mt  10"  12"), 
He  says,  '  Be  not  anxious.' 

The  argument  of  Jesus  ajB^ainst  care  is  clothed 
in  language  of  rare  geniality  and  felicitous- 
ness.  '  Which  of  you  by  being  anxious  can  add  a 
cubit  to  his  stature '  [rather,  '  a  span  to  his  age ']  ? 
Worry  does  not  help  forward  the  great  designs  of 
life.  It  cannot  even  accomplish  'that  which  is 
least.'  It  may  take  a  span  from  one's  age ;  it 
cannot  prolong  life.    It  is  futile,  and  it  is  needless 
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as  well.  Nature  reads  to  man  the  lesson  of  trust. 
The  wild  flowers,  though  their  life  is  so  brief,  are 
decked  with  loveliness  by  the  great  God.  God 
takes  care  for  the  flowers.  And  He  is  your 
Heavenly  Father.  The  argument  is  a  minori  ad 
majus,  Grod's  care  for  the  flowers  is  a  constant 
rebuke  of  His  children's  feverish  anxiety  concern- 
ing their  own  wants.  The  Providence,  unforget- 
ful  of  *  that  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven/  is,  in  relation  to  His  children,  an 
all-wise  and  all-loving  Fatherhood. 

But  the  geniality  of  the  argument  does  not 
disguise  the  seriousness  with  which  Jesus  regarded 
care.  The  context  of  the  locus  classicus  (Mt  6^'**, 
Lk  12^-3')  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  Evangelists. 
St.  Matthew  attaches  the  warning  against  care  to 
the  saying,  *  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  .  .  . 
ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.'  In  Lk.  it 
follows  as  a  deduction  from  the  parable  spoken 
against  covetousness  and  the  closing  saying,  'So 
is  every  one  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself, 
and  is  not  rich  toward  God.'  There  is  no  need  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  priority  of  the  two 
accounts,  for  the  moral  context  of  ooth  is  practi- 
cally the  same.  Care  arises  from  a  division  at  the 
very  centre  of  life,  an  attempt  to  serve  both  God 
ana  mammon,  to  'worship  the  Lord  and  serve 
other  gods,'  or  it  arises  from  the  radically  false 
idea  that  *  a  man's  life  consisteth  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.'  Such  a  false 
estimate  of  values,  involving  the  desire  for  and  the 
pursuit  of  material  goods  K>r  their  own  sake,  in- 
evitably produces  the  fever  and  distraction  of  mind 
called  care,  and  it  is  the  moral  condition  out  of 
which  it  arises,  as  well  as  the  consequences  which 
it  engenders,  that  makes  it  so  serious  a  fault  in 
the  eyes  of  Christ.  'The  cares  of  this  life'  are 
part  of  the  hostile  influences  which  choke  the  good 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  bringeth  forth  no 
fruit  to  perfection  (Mt  13^ ;  cf.  Lk  8^^.  In  a  mind 
so  preoccupied  by  worldly  interests  and  anxieties 
the  word  of  Christ  may  survive,  but  it  never 
comes  to  maturity,  or  produces  its  potential 
harvest  in  life  and  service.  Hence  the  severity 
which  underlies  the  gentleness  of  Christ's  rebuke  of 
Martha  (Lk  10*^*  ^).  She  was  distracted  about  much 
serving,  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  thin|;s, 
and  her  worry  spoiled  her  temper,  and  the  service 
of  Christ  to  which  her  love  for  Him  impelled  her. 
So  serious  indeed  may  be  the  consequences  of  this 
distresH  of  soul,  that  Jesus,  in  His  warning  against 
the  evil  things  which  may  overcharge  the  heart, 
and  make  men  utterly  unprepared  for  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  combined  with  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness  *  the  cares  of  this  life '  (Lk  21**). 

In  opiwHition  to  care  Jesus  sets  trust  in  the 
Heavenly  Father.  The  assurance  of  His  intimate 
knowlege  of  life  and  all  its  needs,  and  of  His  lov- 
ing care,  ought  to  exclude  all  anxiety  concerning 
the  wants  of  the  present,  and  all  fear  of  the 
future.  But  trust  m  God's  love  must  be  continu- 
ally subordinate  to  the  doing  of  God's  will.  The 
assurance  of  His  Fatherly  love  and  providential 
care  is  mediated  to  loving  obedience.  Thus  in 
sending  forth  the  Twelve  (Mt  10» ;  cf.  Mk  6«.  Lk 
9*),  ana  in  the  case  of  the  Seventy  (Lk  lO***),  Jesus 
bids  them  make  no  elaborate  provision  for  their 
physical  needs.  God  takes  care  of  His  servants 
when  they  are  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  His  will. 
And  similarly,  when  He  warns  His  disciples  that 
they  shall  be  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities  because  of  their  allegiance  to  Him, 
He  calls  upon  them  to  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
reply  they  shall  give  (Mt  10»»,  Mk  13",  Lk  12"). 
Jesus  would  have  them  believe  that  the  moral 
order  and  the  providential  order  of  the  world  are 
essentially  one,  and  are  both  controlled  by  the  love 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  so  that  they  who  seek 


His  Kingdom  and  do  His  will  shall  not  want  any 
good  thing. 

Christ's  own  life  is  the  supreme  example  of 
perfect  peace,  conditioned  by  absolute  trust  in  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  loving  obedience  to  His 
will.  The  pressing  necessity  gave  Him  no  anxiety, 
and  the  impending  peril  no  fear.  <  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  pertect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  thee'  (Is  26'). 

LrriRATURK.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Care ' ;  Maolaren,  Serm, 
pr.  in  Manchester,  Ist  ser.  p.  2S6 ;  Dale,  LatDS  of  Christ,  p. 
167;  Munser,  AppetU  to  L^«,  p.  149;  Alex.  Bfacleod,  Serm. 
p.  119;  Furbairn,  City  of  God,  p.  817 ;  Drummond,  NaL  Law 
%n  the  Spir.  World,  p.  123:  Expositor,  i.  xii.  [1882]  104,  m.  ii. 
[1886]  224 ;  Moore,  God  is  Love,  82 ;  AUon,  IndtceUing  Christ, 
110 ;  Zahn,  Bread  and  SaU/rom  the  Word  of  God,  287. 

TosppH  \TfTrR_ 

CARPENTER.— Mt  13»  <Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter's son?*  The  question  of  Christ's  own 
countrymen,  when  they  were  offended  at  the  lowly 
station  of  the  Teacher  at  whose  wisdom  they  mar- 
velled, tells  us  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
Jesus  passed  His  early  years.  The  parallel  Mk  6^ 
'Is  not  this  the  carpenter?'  is  still  more  interest- 
ing, for  it  tells  us  how  Jesus  Himself  was  occupied 
in  His  youth  and  earljr  manhood.  This  flashlight 
photograph  of  the  artisan  in  the  workshop  is  all 
we  know  of  the  eighteen  years  between  tne  visit 
to  Jerusalem  in  His  boyhood  and  the  baptism 
which  marked  the  entry  on  public  Ufe.  The 
passage  Mt  IS**""  ||  Mk  6^"*  presents  a  curious  and 
quite  undesigned  antithesis  to  Sir  38^*^,  specially 
tnese  words,  '  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  noldetn 
the  plough?  ...  so  every  carpenter  [Heb.  n|jry, 
Gr.  riicTtavy  R  V  *  artificer  ]  antf  workmaster  that 
laboureth  night  and  day.  .  .  .  They  shall  not  sit 
high  in  the  congregation  .  .  .  and  they  shall  not 
be  found  where  parables  are  spoken.  Possibly 
this  reference  explains  why  the  people  were  speci- 
ally offended  at  Jesus  the  carpenter  for  presuming 
to  speak  in  the  synagogue  and  in  paraoles.  The 
passage  of  Siracn  quoted  is  from  the  chapter 
aescribing  the  honour  of  a  physician,  with  which 
may  be  compared  the  proverb,  'Physician,  heal  thy- 
self,' quotea  by  Christ  in  similar  circumstances  at 
Nazareth,  when  they  said, '  Is  not  this  Joseph's  son  ? ' 

An  attempt  to  make  Mk  ffi  conform  to  Mt  ISU  b  seen  i  j  some 
old  MSS  (including  the  good  cursives  83-^)  as  well  as  in  Eth. 
and  Arm.  versions,  where  we  find  *  carpenter's  son '  in  place  of 
'  carpenter.*  This  reading  must  represent  a  very  old  text,  for 
Origen  (e.  Cels.  vL  86)  sa>'S,  *  Nowhere  in  the  Ooroels  current 
in  the  Churches  is  Jesus  Himself  called  a  carpenter,'  iJluding 
apparently  to  other  Gospels  in  which  this  trade  was  aiscribed  to 
Cnrist.  It  is  also  dear  that  the  TR  reading  must  be  as  old, 
for  Celsus  founded  on  it.  One  may  father  that  the  change  in 
MSS  and  versions  was  not  merely  accidental  or  hMmonistic  but 
deliberate,  and  due  to  those  who  considered  that  Jesus  was 
dishonoured  by  being  described  as  a  carpenter.  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial.  e.  Tryph.  88)  supports  TR  in  an  interestinff  manner 
when  he  savs  that  Jesus,  *  when  amongst  men,  worked  as  a  car- 
ptenter,  making  ploughs  and  vokes,  thus  teaching  the  marks  of 
righteousness,  and  commenoing  an  active  life.'  Such  making 
of  ploughs  and  yokes  is  predseiy  Uie  kind  of  work  expected  of 
a  country  carpenter  like  one  at  Nazareth,  though  possibly 
Justin's  words  are  a  rhetorical  expansion  of  Mk  6*.  A  curious 
anecdote  is  recorded  by  Farrar,  to  the  effect  that  Libanius,  a 
pagan  sophist  and  devoted  admirer  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
mquired  of  a  Christian,  *  What  is  the  carpenter  doing  now  f  * 
The  answer  was, '  He  is  making  a  coffin.'  Very  soon  afterwards 
came  the  news  of  Julian's  death.  [Strangely  enough,  in  relating 
this  anecdote,  Farrar  himself  quotes  in  Life  of  Christ  *  car- 
penter's son,'  but  in  L\fe  qf  Lives  he  has  '  carpenter']. 

Whichever  of  the  above  readings  be  adopted, 
however  (and  in  Mk  &  the  TR  is  supported  by  all 
the  chief  MSS),  the  probability  is  that  Joseph  by 
this  time  was  dead,  and  that  Jesus  as  his  reputed 
son  had  carried  on  the  business.  Nor  are  we  to 
reckon  this  as  anything  derogatory  to  the  Lord. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  another  proof  of  His  con- 
descension, when,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sakes  He  became  poor  (2  Co  8').  By  His  toil  at 
the  bench  He  has  di^iHed  and  consecrated  manual 
labour.  We  may  derive  the  practical  lesson  ex- 
pressed in  Faber's  hymn,   *  labour  is  sweet,  for 
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Thou  hast  toiled.'  Even  more  to  us  than  St.  Paul 
tlie  tent-maker  is  Jesus  the  carpenter.  He  was 
not  an  Essene,  holding  Himself  aloof  from  tem- 
poral affairs,  but  a  true  Son  of  Man,  taking  His 
I)art  in  the  business  of  life.  Before  He  preached 
the  gooil  tidings  of  the  kingdom,  He  preached  the 
gospel  of  work.  The  work  that  His  Father  had 
given  Him  to  do  was  not  the  exceptional  duty  of 
the  teacher,  but  the  ordinary  industry  of  the 
artisan.  His  first  pulpit  was  the  carpenter's 
bench,  and  His  first  sermons  were  the  implements 
and  utensils  He  made  for  the  country  folk  of 
Galilee. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  in  Christ's 
parables  and  other  utterances  some  reference  to 
the  trade  in  which  for  so  many  years  He  was 
actively  engaged.  The  metaohor  of  the  green 
wood  and  the  dry  (Lk  23'^),  ana  the  similitude  of 
the  splinter  and  the  beam  (Mt  7*'®),  are  the  nearest 
approaches  to  such  reminiscences  (cf.  also  one  of 
the  re(^en tly  discovered  *  Savings  of  Jesus ' :  *  Cleave 
the  wood,  and  there  you  will  find  me'),  but  are  too 
sliglit  to  found  on  them  any  inference.  Yet  may 
He  not  have  often  si«;hed  in  the  workshop  of 
Nazareth  as  He  handled  the  nails  and  the  hammer, 
and  thought  of  the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  must 
be  lifted  up?  As  in  Holman  Hunt's  famous  sym- 
liolical  picture,  the  figure  of  the  young  carpenter 
with  outstretched  arms  released  from  toil  as  the 
sun  went  down,  would  make  the  awful  shadow  of 
the  Cross. 

LiTKRATi'RB.— The  varions  Lives  of  Christ ;  WH  App.  on  Mk 
(P*.  With  Holman  Hunt's  Shadow  of  Deaths  referred  to  above, 
may  be  compared  Millais'  The  Carpenter's  Shop  (otherwise 
known  as  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents).  See  The 
(v'oHpcU  in  Artf  pp.  110  and  112;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  p. 
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CAYE  (''nj,'s,  Th,  (nnJXatov).— Caves,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  abound  in  Palestine  ;  the  soft  chalky 
soil  of  Syria  readily  lends  itself  to  both.  Caves 
were  used  in  I*alestine  for  a  variety  of  purposes ; 
originally  as  dwelling  places  *  (cf.  the  *Horites*  or 
*  cave-dwellers,'  Gn  14«  36««-,  Dt  2»,  see  also  Gn 
19*^).  In  the  Haurftn  there  must  have  been  many 
of  these ;  sometimes  regular  underground  towns, 
such  as  the  ancient  Edrei,  existed :  f  even  at  the 
)rc.sent  day  there  may  be  seen  in  Gilead  {Wddy 
^Jzra/c),  a  village,  named  Anab,  of  Troglodyte 
dwellei-s ;  in  this  village  there  are  about  a  hundred 
families. :J:  Caves  were  used,  further,  as  places  of 
refuge  {Jg  6^,  1  S  13«  14",  1  K  18*,  He  11»,  Kev6"), 
as  hiding-places  for  robbers  (Jer  7",  cf.  Mt  21  *^ 
Mk  11",  Lk  19^),  as  stables,§  as  cistems,II  as  folds 
for  flocks,1I  and,  above  all,  as  buryinc^- places  (Gn 
23**49'^  Jn  11**);  the  accounts  of  tiie  burial  caves 
discovered  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  site  of  ancient 
Gezer  are  of  the  highest  interest.** 

It  is,  however,  in  reference  to  the  place  of  birth 
and  the  place  of  burial  of  Christ  that  the  chief 
interest  m  caves  centres  here.  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial.  c.  Tnfph,  Ixxviii.),  in  recounting  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  Christ,  says  that  it  took  place 
in  a  cave  {iv  axtiKaLip  tivl)  near  the  village  of 
Bethlehem. tt  That  cave  -  stables,  both  ancient 
anil  inoilem,  are  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  ConderJt  says  that  there  are  *  in- 
numerable instances  of  stables  cut  in  rock,  resem- 

*  Recent  excavations  in  Palestine  have  thrown  considerable 
light  on  Troglodyte  dwellings,  see  PEFSt,  1903,  i.p.  20-23. 

f  Wet28tcin,  lUisebericht  iiber  Hauran  und  ate  Trachonen^ 
p.  44  flf. 

t  Nowack,  HeJtrdisehe  Arethdolorfie,  i.  188. 

§  Condor,  Tmt  Work  in  rakitine,  p.  145. 

II  PEFSt,  1903,  p.  .ns. 

•i  Jewish  Kncvel.  \\\.  634. 

**  See  PEFSt,  1902,  pp.  347-356 ;  1003,  pp.  14-20 ;  1004,  pp. 
lS-20,  113, 114. 

tf  Cf.  also  Tobler,  Bethlehem  in  Paldstina,  pp.  145-159; 
Palmer,  *  Das  Jetzige  Bethlehem*  in  ZDP K  xvli.  p.  89 ff. 

U  Op.  eit.  p.  145. 
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bling  the  Bethlehem  grotto.  Such  stables  I  have 
planned  and  measured  at  Tekoa,  'Aziz,  and  other 
places  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  mangers  exist- 
ing in  them  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  u.se  and 
character.'  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unreasonable 
to  accept  the  ancient  tradition  that  Christ  was 
bom  in  a  cave.    See  art.  Bethlehem. 

Rock-he>vn  tombs,  or  caves  for  burial,  were  of 
four  distinct  kinds:  (1)  tombs  which  were  cut 
down  into  the  rock,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
graves  are  dug  at  the  present  time  in  European 
countries;  the  body  was  let  down  into  these; 
(2)  tombs  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  into  which 
the  bodies  were  pushed  ;  (3)  tombs,  somewhat  like 
the  last  class,  excepting  that  within,  against  the 
wall,  there  was  a  Kind  of  step,  about  two  feet 
high,  upon  which  the  body  was  laid ;  (4)  tombs 
which  were  little  more  than  a  shelf  cut  into  the 
rock,  just  long  enough  and  high  enough  to  hold 
the  body.  The  first  three  of  tliese  classes  varied 
very  much  in  size;  in  the  case  of  the  first,  the 
top,  which  was  level  with  the  ground,  >va3  covered 
with  a  stone  slab ;  the  others  were  closed  by  means 
of  a  stone  slab  which  could  be  pushed  aside  (Mt 
27^),  or  else  a  small  door  was  fixed  at  the  entrance. 
Tombs  were  not  infrequently  furnished  with  an 
antechamber,  from  which  one  entered  into  an 
inner  space,  the  tomb  proper,  through  a  low  door- 
way. As  a  rule,  a  raised  shelf  ran  round  the 
burial-chamber,  and  upon  this  the  body  was  laid ; 
that  part  on  which  the  head  rested  was  slightly 
higlier.*    See  Burial,  Tomb. 

The  data  to  be  gatliercd  from  the  Gospels  are 
not  numerous;  see  Mt  27**,  Mk  15^,  Lk  23",  Jn 

LnTRATUiiE.— Guthe  in  ZDPV,  •ZurTopographle  dorGrabca- 
kirche  in  Jerusalem,*  xiv.  85-40 ;  Schick  in  ZDPV,  'Neu  aufge- 
deckte  Graber,'  xvL  202-205,  where  a  very  interesting  plate  b 

given ;   T.  Tobler,  Bethlehem  in   Palaatnta,  pp.   124-227,    8. 
alien,  1849 ;  Badeker,  Palestine  and  Syria\x>.  cxi  ff.,  Leipzig, 
1898  ;  the  references,  given  above,  in  PEFSt.    See  also  W.  R 
Smith,  PS  107  f.,  and  tlie  *  Index  of  Subjects '  in  HaHtings'  DB, 
Extra  Volume.  \V.  O.  E.  OesTEKLEY. 

CELIBACT. — According  to  the  ordinary  Jewi.«(h 
view,  marriage  was  of  universal  obligation  (cf. 
for  instance,  lebftmoth  vi.  6 ;  Kethuhoth  v.  6,  7  ; 
Gm'in  iv.  5).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  evi- 
dence whether  exceptions  were  reco^ized  as  pos- 
sible because  of  some  special  vocation,  as  that  to 
particular  forms  of  the  prophetic  oHice.  In  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Essenes  in  general  eschewed 
marriage,  though  one  section  of  them  practised  it 
(Josephus,  ^n^.  XVIII.  i.  5;  BJ  II.  viii.  2).  The 
teaching  of  Christ  does  not  contain  any  explicit 
reference  to  this  dill'crence  Ijetween  the  Essene 
practice  and  the  ordinary  Jewi.sh  view.  His  teach- 
ing alx>ut  divorce  and  His  reassertion  of  the  primi- 
tive law  of  marriage  (Mt  b^^-  '^^  VS^-',  Mk  10^'^%  Lk 
16^*)  imply  not  only  that  He  was  dealing  with  mar- 
riage as  an  existing  Jewish  in.stitution,  but  also 
that  He  contemplated  it  as  a  permanent  element 
in  Christian  life.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  draw  a 
similar  inference  from  Hia  presence  at  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana(Jn  2^'^*). 

St.  Matthew  records  a  saying  of  Christ  in  which 
it  is  contem})lated  that  by  a  special  vocation  some 
are  called  to  celibacy.  Christ's  prohibition  of 
divorce  led  the  dLsciples  to  say  that,  without  free- 
dom to  divorce,  *it  is  not  expedient  to  marry.' 
Our  Ix)rd  in  His  reply  recojinized  that  there  are 
some  for  whom  this  'saying'  of  the  diH<iples  is 
true,  but  only  those  *to  whom  it  is  given.'  He 
explained  tliat  there  were  thrc»e  classes  who  might 
be  regarded  aa  having  the  vocation  to  celibacy: 
— (1)  *  Eunuchs  which  were  so  born  from  tlieir 

♦Nowack,  Heh.  Arch.  i.  191;  Benzlnger,  H^h.  Arch.  pp. 
225-227;  Latham,  The  liisen  Master,  pp.  32  (T.,  87,  88,  and  see 
the  two  illufltrationii  at  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
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mother's  womb,'  i,c.  tbose  whose  phyaical  consti' 
tation  unfitted  tbem  for  marriage;  (2)  'eunuchs 
whioh  were  made  eunachs  b^  men.'  i.e.  those  '  who 
by  actual  phyaical  deprivation  or  compnlaion  from 
men  are  prevented  from  marrying'  (Alford) ;  (3) 
'  eunuehH  which  made  tlieniaclves  euuachs  for  tlie 
kingdom  of  lieaven's  sake,'  i.e.  those  who  hy  volun- 
tary self -sacriUce  Sibstain^  from  marriage  in  order 
that  they  might  1«  (a)  more  faithful  citizuns  of 
the  kingdom  of  lieaven  in  tbeir  own  personal  life, 
or  (6)  more  eKective  instruments  for  t^ie  strength- 
ening or  expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
then  repeated  in  a  different  form,  '  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  if  (Mt  Iti'"-"),  the 
previous  Btatement  that  the  'saying'  of  the  dis- 
ciples, to  which  He  had  thus  given  a  higher  and 
deeper  meaning,  was  not  a  maxim  for  all  Hia  fol- 
lowers, but  only  for  those  who,  having  the  Divine 
call  to  the  celibate  life,  bad  with  it  the  Divine  ^ift 
of  power  to  obey  the  e&ll.  This  particular  saying 
is  not  recorded  by  any  of  the  Evangelists  oxcept 
St.  Matthew.  There  is  a  connected  line  of  thought, 
however,  in  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke  ;  for  in 
I.k  18"- »  (also  in  TR  and  RVra  of  Mt  19»  and 
in  TR  of  Mk  10")  a  wife  is  mentioned  among 
those  relatives  whom  Christ  contemplates  His 
disciples  aa  leaving  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom 
of  Uod  (Lk.),  or  for  Hia  name's  sake  {Mt,),  or  for 
His  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  gospel  (Mk.) ;  and  it 
is  proniiaed  that  those  »  ho  make  such  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  shall  receive  great  rewards  in  the  present 
time  and  shall  hereafter  inlterit  eternal  life.  In 
Mt  19"  and  Mk  Iff"  the  warning  that  'many  that 
are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  first'  is  associ- 
ated with  this  promise ;  and  in  Mt  20''''  the  par- 
able of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  is  added  to 
itliistrate  that  maxim. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  Mt  5"  ('  Every  one 
that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  alreadyin  his  heart') 
US,  a  condemnation  of  marriage ;  the  context  shows 
the  meaning  to  be  that  to  cherisii  the  desire  for 
fornication  or  adultery  la  the  same  thing  as  com- 
mitting those  sins  in  the  heart.  Nor  is  there  any 
disparagement  of  marriage  in  the  words,  '  They 
that  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that  world 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage '  (Lk  2(F) ;  the  meaning 
is  shown  by  the  context  to  be  that  tlie  physical 
accompaniments  of  maniage  belong  to  tba  jiresent 
world,  not  to  the  future  life,  which,  as  it  has  not 
death,  has  not  birth.  Lk  U^Clf  anyman  comoth 
unte  me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  ,  .  ,  wife,  .  .  . 
yea,  and  his  own  life  aJso,  ho  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple ')  refers  not  to  celibacy,  but  to  the  general 
law  that  a  Christian  must  be  prepared  to  sur- 
render eve^hing  human  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  if 
called  by  God  to  do  so,  or  if  such  surrender  be 
necessitated  by  faithfulness  to  the  obligations  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

On  the  whole,  tlien,  the  teaching  of  Christ  may 
be  summarized  to  the  etTect  that  (1)  marriage  is 
a  good  state,  contemplated  as  the  usual  lot,  in 
ordinary  Christian  life,  of  thoHe  who  have  not 
received  some  special  call ;  (2)  celibacy  is  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  vocation  involving  dangers 
and  having  attached  to  it  high  promises.  It  is 
probable  that  the  regard  paia  to  celiliacy  in  the 
Christian  Church  was  based  partly  on  the  refer- 


from  a  virgin.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  III. 
XV.  97)  quotes  as  a  saying  of  Christ,  with  the  intro- 
duction 'Thelxird  says,' the  following :  '  He  who 
is  married,  let  him  not  put  away  hia  wife  ;  and  he 
who  is  not  married,  let  him  not  marry ;  he  who 
with  purpose  of  chastity  baa  agreed  not  to  marry, 


let  him  remain  i 


marri«d.'    Some  have  thought 
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this  saying  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  1  Co  T'-n-" 
ascribed  to  Christ  Itecause  of  the  words  '  not  I, 
but  the  Lord '  in  7'" ;  but  Clement  apparently  lias 
our  Lord's  words  in  Mt  IB"  in  view,  for  a  little 
later  in  the  same  chapter  he  says,  '  They  who 
have  made  themselves  eunuchs  from  nil  sin  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  these  are  blessed,  they 
who  fast  from  the  world.' 

Olemcntor  AlextndriK  ilu  rcten  (o  a  convcmUon  bctveen 
our  Lofd  uid  Silonu  nHDUaacd  [n  the  loat  'Oonicl  ■ccoidlin 
tatlwE|ivptl>i»'(An»n.iii.vi.  4a,  11.63,  H,  W,  xUL  BS;  Eze, 
Thad-tOi.  Our  Lord  li  there  rtportad  to  h4Teia>dthittd«Ch 
would  h»TB  pomt  ■  u  long  h  ye  women  bt»r  children ' ;  t)i*t 
He  'ajna  lodeitnythe  work*  dI  the  lenule 


n  )T  tball  biive  trodden 


I  jtloo  In  pKudoClempnt  of  Rome,  IB : 
IniF  ukeJ  by  one  when  Illi  ktnirdom 
1  the  two  ■hall  be  one,  and  Che  DoUide 


lelElier  mule 

ol  thiilut  qaoli '    ~ 

"The  Lord  HImi— .  — ._ 

'  ould  come.  Hid,  When 

the  liuida,  uid  th*  male  with  .__  .._ 
female.'  la  Interpretinv  ttaeae  saylnga, 
□I  (Jlement  at  AlaiaiidHa'a  comment  Ih 
condemnatloD  not  ot  murlaf*.  bnt  of  lit 
mind,  and  to  abow  the  natural  Gonnexic 


le  nelh  and  tti 


ler.  Life  of  Jaui  CktiM,  %  M*  ;  Lontte, 
itCKrIit.a.  473,474;  Stlcr,  Wa^Btttii 
~ '  -  elm.  Life  and  Timet  nfJaut  Vt 
\.  Wordt  of  Jerut.  pp.  tg£, 
ihiuer  on  Ml  1911 1  gy^cL  it 
Vondt.  T6iu>h<r<s_of  Jau 


1  belne 

Lord'*  reply, '  Eat  every  herb, 

donotcM.'    It  !•  poarible  that 

1"  uicm  |iuH))ini  uis  Ooipal  aooonUiig  to  the  Egyptian! '  pre- 
•erved  an  echo  ol  Ut  1B'>,  or  aome  laying  o(  our  Lord  Dnre- 
corded  in  the  HT.  It  i»  not  Ukdy  that  the  actual  wordi  were 
apoken  by  Him,  llnce,  aa  Lightfoot  ^ApoAotia  Fathtrt^  i.  ii. 
S37)  pointed  out,  they  dlllM' hi  -"- ■- * —  "- 

miltake  for  "Then  I  dionld  have  done  well  il  I  had  not  boroa ' 
(uXw  it  inJ*r>  lor  wlA  ■(•  •>  innn). 

Lift  nf  the  Lard  Jem.-  . 

tordJ«i«,  tit.  U-IS;  B 

iltfiaJt,  11.  335.  SSB;   Daimmn.  nonu  qi  Jtmi,  pp.  in,   is; 

Altordon  Ut  Itdi-Hi  Knabcnbiuer  onMt  ISKi  Dska,  Van 

/"«.  qf  the  Kfnj.  p.  i«5ff, ;  Wondt.  Teiu- ■ 

3isa..  II.  Ian. ;  MartenKD,  Chrietian  Ethia, 

Darwell  Stoke. 

OELLAB.— Used  only  once  in  the  GospcU,  in 
Lk  li",  where  RV  gives  'cellar'  for  AV  'secret 
place,*  following  the  correct  reading  Kpimi,  '  a 
vault,'  'crypt,'  or  'cellar,'  not  Kpvwriv,  'hidden.' 
JosephuB  uses  the  same  word,  it/jiJmj,  in  a  way 
to  make  its  meaning  very  clear:  'They  set  a 
tower  on  fire,  and  leapt  into  the  cellar  beneath ' 
(hj,  V.  vii.  4). 

Abundant  proof  ia  forthcoming  from  the  exa- 
mination of  the  ruina  of  many  ancient  Eastern 
liouses,  from  alluKions  in  the  Bible  (cf.  1  Ch  27"- ") 
and  in  other  writings  of  the  times,  as  well  as  from 
modum  dwellings  in  the  East  which  are  typically 
Oriental,  that  many  ancient  houses  were  provided 
with  'cellars  beneath,'  and  that  ordinarily  these 
*  cellars'  were  used  aa  store-houses  rather  than  as 
dwelling- places. 

Looking  at  the  passo^e  Lk  11'*  in  the  light  of 
the  connexion  in  which  we  find  it  in  Mt  5"-" 
and  Mk  i",  the  idea  ia  that  a  conrae  of  conceal- 
ment on  the  part  of  Christians  is  unreasonable, 
and  contrary  to  the  Divine  desi^'n.  Ciimtians  are 
'the  light  of  the  world,'  the  light  by  which  the 
maaa  of  mankind  may  see  the  things  of  religion. 
As  snch  they  cannot  escape  observation  if  they 
would,  and  they  should  not  wish  to  escape  it  if 
they  conld,  for  this  would  be  contrary  to  tlie  very 
purpose  of  God  in  making  them  sources  of  light. 
The  unreBAonableness  of  such  a  course,  mini 
cowardice  or  any  other  motive,  is  what  is  set  forth 
in  this  and  the  other  aignificant  fibres  used  l>y 
our  Lord :  '  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  lamp, 

C'  t«tli  it  in  a  cellar,  neither  under  a  busliel,  or  a 
(Mk.),  but  on  a  lamp-stand,  that  they  which 
come  in  may  see  the  light.'  The  very  purpose  in 
lighting  the  lamp  is  that  men  may  see  it,  or  see  by 
it.  Ia  it,  then,  to  t>e  put  in  the  cellar,  where  people 
do  not  live,  or  under  a  busliel  or  a  lied,  where  it 
would  be  obscured!    Is  it  not  rather  to  be  put  ga 
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the  lamp-stand,  where  all  comers  may  see  it,  and 
see  by  it? 
LircaATTRB.— Meyer,  Com.  in  loe. ;  Bamo8<ioi\n.  L  [1881]  p. 

262ff.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

CENSUS.— This  English  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  NT,  the  Greek  term  Aroypatfr/i  being  rendered 
taxinjS  in  AV  and  enrolment  m  RV  both  in  Lk  2* 
and  in  Ac  5^,  In  the  former  case,  with  which 
we  are  mainly  concerned,  'enrolment'  is  certainly 
the  better  word ;  for  the  purpose  of  the  enumera- 
tion was  apparently  not  fiscal.  That  mentioned 
by  Gamaliel,  however,  was  a  valuation  as  well  as 
an  enumeration,  and  it  was  called  *  the  taxing'  with 
some  reason.  It  was  also  better  known  than  the 
otlier ;  par  excellence  it  was  '  the  census '  because 
a  great  tumult  arose  under  Judas  of  Galilee  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  which  made  the  occasion  famous. 
That  which  took  place  at  the  time  stated  by  St. 
Luke  was  so  little  known  by  the  period  when  his 
Gospel  was  written,  that  he  thinks  it  needful  to 
insert  a  note  about  its  date,  lest  it  should  be  mis- 
taken for  the  other.  *This  was  the  first  enrol- 
ment made  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria.' 
This  note,  however,  has  been  itself  a  matter  of 
great  perplexity,  because  the  date  thus  indicated 
aoes  not  ap{)arently  tally  with  the  ascertained  facts 
of  secular  nbtory.  For  the  discussion  of  this  in- 
tricate question  see  articles  Birth  of  Christ, 
Dates,  and  Quirinius. 

The  nature  of  the  census  of  Lk  2^'  is  a  topic  of 
some  interest,  on  which  light  has  been  shed  by 
Ramsay  in  Was  Christ  bom  ai  Bethlehem  t  (1898). 
It  seems  to  have  been  an  enrolment  by  house- 
holds, such  as  Kenyon  {Classical  Jteview,  March 
1893),  Wilcken,  and  Viereck  have  shown  was  the 
practice  in  Egypt.  Augustus  had  a  great  belief 
in  the  proper  and  systematic  enumeration  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  reckoning  of  them  by  households 
was  a  method  which  was  carefully  followed  every 
fourteen  years  in  Egypt.  Man^  of  the  actual 
census  papers  have  been  found  in  that  land  in 
recent  times,  tlie  earliest  as  yet  discovered  re- 
ferring to  the  year  20  A.D.  (Ramsay,  op,  cit.,  Pre- 
face, p.  X  note).  This  was  quite  different  from 
the  fiscal  statistics  compiled  annually  under  the 
direction  of  the  provincial  governors  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  papers  aealing  witn  which  have  aJso  been 
found.  The  household  enrolments  took  place  in 
cycles  of  fourteen  years,  and  were  dated  according 
to  the  emperor  in  whose  rei^  they  were  carried 
out.  No  mention  was  made  in  them  of  the  value 
of  property  and  stock,  as  in  the  annual  returns, 
ana  the  only  financial  purpose  they  served  was  to 
determine  who  were  liable  for  the  poll-tax  exacted 
from  all  subjects  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixty.  Tliis  poll-tax  was  the  tribute  {Krjvaot)  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  question  to  Christ 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  payment  (Mt  22^ ;  see  art. 
Tribute).  It  would  seem  that  in  Syria  women  as 
well  as  men  were  required  to  pay  this  tax  (Ramsay, 
op.  dt,  147  note) ;  and  if  that  was  the  case  also  in 
Palestine,  this  fact  may  possibly  explain  why,  on 
the  first  occasion  when  the  enrolment  that  was  the 
basis  of  the  noU-tax  was  made,  Mary  accompanied 
Joseph  to  Bethlehem  despite  her  critical  con- 
dition. 

The  discovery  of  the  household-enrolment  papers 
in  Egypt  throws  light  on  the  statement  otLlc  2^ 
'there  went  out  a  decree  from  Csesar  Augustus 
that  all  the  world  should  be  enrolled.'  '  AX\  the 
world '  (tmclv  Hjp  olKovfUpijv)  was  formerly  supposed 
by  some  scholars,  such  as  Kitto  {Cycl.  of  Bio,  Lit,, 
art.  *  Cyrenius '),  to  mean  merely  the  whole  land  of 
Palestine,  so  as  to  escape  the  diniculty  that  secular 
history,  so  far  as  then  Known,  was  silent  as  to  any 

feneral  census.    The  meaning  of  the  phrase  cannot 
e  so  restricted.    It  means  certainly  the  whole  of 


the  Roman  Empire,  which  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
meant  for  all  practical  purposes  *the  inhabited 
earth.'  Not  only  was  Rome  itself  included,  with 
all  the  provinces,  whether  in  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
but  also  those  lands  which,  though  having  kings  of 
their  own,  were  really  under  the  Roman  suzerainty. 
Such  was  that  portion  of  Syria  under  the  dominion 
of  Herod  the  Great. 

The  silence  of  history  as  to  such  an  enumeration 
as  was  now  to  be  made  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not 
take  place ;  for  of  other  enumerations  to  which 
casual  allusion  is  made  by  historians,  Augustus 
liimself  in  his  record  of  his  achievements  makes  no 
mention,  except  in  so  far  as  Roman  citizens  were  con- 
cerned. The  counting  of  alien  subjects  was  probably 
not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  chroniclea. 
Moreover,  the  household  enrolments  which  have 
been  traced  back  in  Egypt  by  extant  papers  to 
A.D.  20  suggest  at  least  tnat  there  may  have  been 
earlier  ones  in  a.d.  6  and  B.C.  8,  which  brings  us 
back  to  the  approximate  period  to  which  St.  Luke 
refers.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  Evan- 
gelist does  not  actually  say  (Lk  2^),  and  very  likely 
does  not  mean,  that  the  intention  of  Augustus  was 
that  one  single  enumeration  should  be  made  of  the 
whole  Roman  world.  The  tense  of  dwoypd<t>€ff0ai 
rather  signifies  that  a  census  of  this  nature  on 
the  houselioldenrolment  principle  was  to  be  the 
practice,  this  being  the  first  occasion  of  its  being 
ordered ;  which  precisely  tallies  with  the  following 
verse  when  rightly  rendered,  'This  was  the  first 
enrolment  maae  at  the  time  when  Quirinius  was 
governor  of  Syria. '  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  latter 
statement  is  reserved  for  the  article  Quirinius. 

The  enrolment  with  which  we  are  particularly 
concerned,  then,  would  be  appointed  for  B.C.  8 ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Herod's  kingdom  it  was  not  achieved 
till  about  a  couple  of  years  later,  apparently  for 
reasons  which  Kamsay  has  indicated,  but  which 
need  not  here  be  reproduced.  Thej  refer  to  the 
strained  relations  which  then  existed  between 
Augustus  and  Herod.  When  it  wajs  made,  the 
usual  Roman  method  of  enrolment  at  the  residence 
of  those  enumerated  was  not  followed,  but  one 
more  in  consonance  with  Jewish  ideas.  The  people 
had  often  before  been  numbered  by  their  tribes, 
and  Herod  probably  judged  that,  especially  on  this 
first  occasion  of  such  an  enrolment,  the  use  and 
wont  would  be  more  acceptable  to  his  subjects  than 
a  method  new  to  them,  and  would  be  less  likely  to 
arouse  resentment  or  even  tumult.  The  Roman 
practice  was  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  usages  of  the  nations  which  hiCd  been  sub- 
jugated; and  therefore  we  may  reckon  that  the 
particular  method  of  taking  the  census  would  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  ruler  of  the  district. 
Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  the  tribal 
method  should  be  followed,  and  that  in  subordina- 
tion thereto  the  enrolment  should  be  by  persons 
registering  themselves  at  the  place  from  which  the 
h^kd  of  the  family  had  sprung.  Hence  we  read 
that '  all  went  to  enrol  themselves,  every  one  to  his 
own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee, 
out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judaea,  to  the  city 
of  David,  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  family 
of  David,  to  enrol  himself  with  Mary  who  was  be- 
trothed to  him '  (Lk  2*-«).  If,  as  Mt  1^  leads  us  to 
believe,  Mary  was  actually  recognized  at  this  period 
as  Joseph's  wife,  she  would  be  enumerated  as  one  of 
his  household,  whatever  her  own  lineage  was  ;  but 
if  St.  Luke's  expression  'betrothed'  is  to  be  pressed, 
would  indicate  not  merely  that  the  marriage  was 
not  publicly  known  or  officially  recognized,  but 
that  she  herself  must  also  have  been  of  the  family 
of  David,  and  as  such  was  enrolled  in  her  own 
right.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  great 
gathering  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  of  '  the  stock 
of  Jesse'  would  help  to  explain  how,  when  Joseph 


Umu.TciiK.—liixi  of  Chriat  ud  CcpiDioontariM  on  St.  Luke ; 
■nicies  in  Bible  DlcUonatio,  u  Bmltb,  Kitta.  uid  Butinn: 
Bainnv.  Van  Chriit  brrm  at  Btthlchemt  nwSj;  Zumpt,  Dai 
6cb«Hij>0>r  Ckriai  ntl8B>;  Zahn,  ort,  in  Seua  ktreliL  ZMeA. 
{inai) ;  Sebum,  HJP  I.  U.  109. 

ArtKUB  I'OLLOK  SVM, 

CEHTQRION  (Lat.  centurio ;  in  Mark  atwajrs 
rctrupl-^w  [I3»-«-«];  in  MatL  and  Luka  and  Ai-ta 
imTorripjC^t  ace,  to  «',  or  ^xaT-irmpxai  in  other 
uncials ;  the  latter  furm  beiii"  moro  Attic,  tbe 
former  mora  frequent  in  HelleniHtio  (cf.  Blasa, 
Grnm.,  F.iig.  tr,  \>.  28,  on  fluctuation  between  first 
and  second  declension »] ;  in  Polybiiis  tlie  centurion 
is  called  railapxoi)- — Ah  tiie  name  denotea,  a  centu- 
rion v/aa  an  oiiicer  in  the  Boman  army  who  liad 
command  of  a  (vnfM''iacoDtainiaclOO  men.  The 
legion  at  its  full  strength  conBisted  of  about  6000 
foot  -  BoldiefH,  connequently  it  included  60  con- 
turiona,  Tlieso  were  of  difl'orent  ranks  or  degrees 
of  jiroraotion  and  importance,  according  to  the 
position  occupied  in  battle  by  their  apecial  com- 

Eany  or  maniple.  Though  laughed  at  for  their 
ob-nailed  ahoes  and  thick  calves  {Juv.  Sal.  xvi. 
14.  21)  and  for  their  gencinl  nnkempt  roughness 
{ib.  xiv.  194).  these  olBcora  were  the  very  '  backbone 
of  tile  army.'  Tlicir  bodge  of  ullice  was  the  vine- 
rod  {fitia),  which  they  frisoly  used  on  the  men, 
even  witliout  the  autliurieation  of  the  tribune 
|cf.  Tacitus  Annnl.  i.  23).  Polybius deacribes  the 
ideal  centurion  as  'not  so  much  ovcrveDtaresome 
and  fond  of  danger  aa  posaesaing  tlie  faculty  for 
comniand,  steady  and  serious  ({SaSiTi  tait  ^i^nTi) ; 
not  j)rone  to  rush  into  battle  nor  eager  to  strike 
the  lirat  blow,  but  ready  to  die  ia  defence  of 
their  i>0Bt9  if  their  nieu  are  overliorne  ity  num- 
bers and  liiird  pressed '  (vL  tM ;  cf.  Vegetina, 
iL  14). 

The  centurions  mentioned  in  the  NT  are  attrac- 
tive specimens  of  the  manly,  acrioua-minded, 
generous  Roman.     In  the  Gospel  narrative  two 


71-10)  resijent  in  Capernaum  may  probably  have 
been  in  Herod's  aervicu ;  bub  in  any  case  he  was  a 
Gentile,  for  in  his  limnble  faith  Jesus  sees  the 
first-fmita  of  a  world  rudeemed,  and  recognizes 
that  even  if '  the  children  of  tlie  kingdom '  prefer 
the  outer  darkness  to  the  light  and  joy  within,  the 
proviiled  feant  will  still  be  fumiahed  with  guests. 
The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  centurion's 
faith  waa  his  persuasion  tliat  a  word  of  command 
uttered  by  Jcsu4  could  set  in  motion  forces  suffi- 
cient for  the  emergency,  even  aa  the  i^Xcurfia  uf 
the  Jluman  oflicer  at  otice  accomplished  his  will. 
The  /i.6yoii  ilri  XA^V  IS  the  ke^  to  tlio  incident,  and 
abMiiutuly  dilfurentiates  this  centurion  from  the 
^nmXtiiAt  of  J11 4**,  wlio  insinied  that  Jeans  should 
'go  dun'n' and  ileal  liisson. 

Tlie  centurion  char^'ed  with  nuperin tending  the 
crucitixion  of  Jesua  (Mk  16"  1|  Mt  27"  It  Lk  Zi") 
paid  BO  striking  and  iiuexpcctiid  a  tribute  to  His 
gruatnesH,  that  it  tiniU  a  ]ilaco  in  each  of  tlie 
Synoptic  (luspels.  The  terms  of  the  tribute  are 
bi'^t  undenttiMd  from  the  account  of  St.   Luke, 


oritnnal  lorm  ot  a  aayiag.  (.'ert-ainly  'son  ofGod' 
in  the  luoutli  of  a  Itoman  could  mean  little  more 
tlion  St.  Luke's  'juf<t  man.'  Itut  the  expression 
'sonof  God' mi;:ht  be  suggeatod  by  the  'yather' 
in  our  Lord's  lavt  cry. 


ii«tl  pp.  i 


;  St.CeorjeS(ocIi'i 


CEPHAS.— See  Peter. 
CERBHONUL  LAW.— See  Law. 


CERTAINTY 

CEBTAIKTY^Tlie  ways  in  whicli  'certainty' 
is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  are  frequently  indirect. 
So  far,  however,  as  certainty  ia  expressed  by  direct 
terms,  various  phru^cs  are  cmployeil  for  the  pur- 
pose. Of  tliese  the  most  frequent  are  do-^X^i  and 
its  derivatives  dirdaM^,  ivpdtLiia,  liir^Xui.  Theie 
always  express  objective  security  ;  the  ceriAinty 
which  is  or  might  be  verified,  and  which  conaiatB 
in  an  accurate  correspondence  with  facts. 

Tfatu  In  hia  prelAcc  St.  I.iike  (l-i}  mm  ho  hu  'truvd  lh» 
muns  Dt  Bit  thing!  nccumtelf  .  .  .  that  thou  mlgbtcM  know 
the  i:erl.nincy  .  .  . '  (ireiium,  d.  Ac  B<3^  1  Tta  &>) :  the  traitor 
-  se  him  ind  le*d  him  «nxj-  u(ely '  {Mk  It"  irpm>.ii.  tf. 


Baiosa):  Pll»temj-«, 
sure'  (Sit  SV"-"!-*  •. 


p  Itflt).    ' 


in  NT. 


am  is»  26»,  Ph  31.  He  IJi".    The  <it „ 

10  employed,  bat  with  ■  lorce  mure  or  li-aa  diMlnctly 
^-    ■•  Thiu  the  rilsclplee  are  nkl   to  have 

the  Lord  working  with  them  ind  oon- 
lUV  i^tSwHi,  cl.  llo  IS",  1  Co  I'  ",  !  Co 
"      etJniH  It  !■  thu  dlwlpin  tbeniKlvH 
nUbllthed.'     Ouliide   the  Ooipela 
rilh  some  (nraumey,  befoe  gpwlally 
Heb.  (cr.  J  P  110.  Hi,  llo  t\i  Co  1». 


'  preached  evcri'whei 
flmiing  the  word '  (1 
m,  (MP,  HeESlS") 
who  are  'conflnned 


Jar, 


ti. 


certein' 


irsa"M<T  i  Co  9'"):  but  lhB«a™ 
gre^t  Iniportdnce.  |lt  ia  hardly 
lie  great  niajoril)'  of  the  pagsaKM 


!  indeflnilB  ptono 

tty,  bat  Is  merely  an  idiomatic  phnue  equivalent  to 
,  quite  indellaita  mnHl. 

I  UK  Of  language  It  IB  Inatniotive  to  c^jmpore  Ibv 
ii  •BTtainty '  whi3i  !■  EUprffsaod  by  i-rtj/o,  utjjwimj, 
tnnilatfj  'perplened,'  though  tlie  meaning  la  rather 
cnaior  nentancy  than  o(  perpleilty,  as  one  flnda  no  wot'  out  ol 
a  difflrolty,  arid  00  l>  brought  to  pause.  Theae  word*  occur 
inlJiai»andJnl3«'douhllngnl  whonihe«pake'(c(.  Ac25*, 
t  Co  *",  Oal  *■»).  It  i»  Blso  worth  while  W  compare  wach  irvu- 
Blonal  u»  o(  T.rr.i  a*  '  given  asiuninoe  unto  all  men  ■  (Ac  i;») ; 
and  Ibat  ol  ¥M,>f^'>, '  full  aaaunnce '  (Col  S>,  1  Tb  It,  He  t>>). 
But  apart  from  special  terms  expresting  cer- 
tainty, tlie  broad  fact  it»elf  has,  of  course,  a  large 
1)1  oce  ID  tha  Goepels  and  in  the  mind  uf  the  Lord 
lesus.  This  is  usually  represented  by  saying  that 
a  person  or  a  thing  is  '  known,'  where  oTJa  is  the 
verb  emnloyed.  This  verb  is  a  "  perfect- present,' 
and  hy  ita  very  form  indicates  the  poaaesaion  of 
knowledge,  not  its  acquiiemenL  In  a  number  ot 
passa^'es  the  sense  is  accordingly  best  rendered  not 
by  '  I  know,'  but  by  '  I  am  sure  of.' 

The  lollowing  are  inatancca  trom  Hie  Coepcle  n(  th;»  urny  ol 
eiiTCHbg  certainty  :— '  Feai  jc  not,  for  1  am  certain  that  ye 
are  seeking  Jeius  who  was  cmdned '  (lit  S8>i :  ■  llaster  se  ara 
Deilaln  that  thoa  ipraliEfit  oitd  tcachcst  itrelghtlorwanlly '  ilJt 
20*1) ;  '  We  nieoli  what  we  are  certain  of,  and  bear  evidence  of 
what  we  have  KEU'Mn  .111):  ■  Ko  longer  do  we  bellwa  through 
thy  report,  lor  we  oursrlrci  have  hrmrd  and  are  certain '  (f^J ; 
■  What  sign  doott  Uioii  that  vre  may  feel  certalaty,  and  may 
.w_.<.  latin,  •■n.i.  I.  I ,1..  —  ^  Jooajh  ;  we  are 


\i  and  HioOiM-  (B«. 
-'-  ■'■■ is   - 


'tatiiri 
i;  wn  a«  «mdn  thii 

cnttin,  that,  bdna  blind,  he 
I  i  am  certain  that  whatnoevoi 
give  Ihee^dl^J  '^Bb  that  f 


1.  Tinjj  'Give 


lOnn* 


_jrtaln  thi 
>■  (19".  c 


smi  I 


true  (il.SA  that  yo  also  may  hL ,..    ,  ,..  —    , 

limes  Jia  la  used  ol  Ood's  knowledge  vrlth  ita  unerring  ccr- 
laintj:  and  at  olliet  time*  ol  man's  inowledge  ol  God  wliich 

It  is  characteristic  that  the  grounds  on  wUch 
certainty  ia  shown  in  the  Gospels  to  rest  are  mornl 
pvunds  rather  than  intellectual  j  for  couimontjr  it 
IS  nioml  certitude,  not  acientilic  security,  which 
b  in  view.  On  the  one  hand,  tlie  foundation  of 
certainty  is  the  faithfnlnesa  of  God ;  this  is  well 
illnstmt«d  in  the  case  of  ZachariiiH  (Lk  l"'*),  and 
in  that  of  Mary  (vv.""}.  On  the  other  hand, 
certainty  ia  w-on  through  men's  trust  (tI^tii)  in 
God  or  in  Christ.  80  tlie  Lord  said,  '  Whosoever 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain  .  .  .  and  shall  not 
donbt  ISianplru)  in  his  heart,  but  ahall  believe  .  .  . 
heshftllhaveit' (Mk  lI'^iiMtBP).  To  Peter  b» 
he  began  to  fear  and  fink  He  said,  '  0  thou  of 
little  faith,  wherefore  didat  thou  doubt!'  [Jiffrdfu, 


CHAFF 


CHANCE 


277 


Mt  14*^).  And  when  it  is  recorded  of  the  disciples 
to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  after  His  resurrection, 
that  'they  saw  hitn,  and  worshipped,  but  some 
-doubted'  {Surrdji'u,  2S^j),  He  met  this  mixed  regard 
■by  a  great  personal  amrmation,  and  a  great  charge 
laid  on  them,  which  formed  in  iK)int  of  fact  the 
strongest  appeal  to  their  most  certain  trust.  See, 
further,  art.  ASSUBANCB. 

LiTRRATTRB.— See  the  lit  at  AflSunASCB,  and  add— E.  White, 
Certainty  in  Rfliaion;  J.  Clifford,  Chriatian  Certainties ; 
W.  R.  Harper,  Rehgion  and  the  Higher  Life^  pp.  88-100 ;  G.  A. 
Coe,  Religion  rtf  a  Mature  Mind^  109-132 ;  A.  E.  Garvie,  The 
Gospel  for  To-day,  34 ;  Princeton  Theol.  Rev.  i.  188  (Warfleld); 
IIomilHic  Rev.  xfvi  418 (Wright);  Expoe.  Timet,  vii.  438,  633. 

K  P.  Boys-Smith. 
CHAFF.— The  term  used  in  English  to  denote 
tlie  protective  coverings  and  appendages  of  the 
growing  com — the  glumes,  scales,  and  awns — after 
they  have  been  dri^  in  the  ripening  of  the  plant 
and  in  the  wind  and  sun,  and  separated  from  the 
grain  and  straw.  The  Greek  word  is  dxvpov  (Lat. 
pnlen)^  'mostly  used  in  plural  for  chatf,  bran, 
Imsks' (Liddell  and  Scott);  perhaps  deriv^  from 
dx.  indicating  its  pointed  nature.  But  the  older 
smthorities,  and  most  writers  on  the  Greek  of  the 
NT,  incline  to  regard  the  dxvpov  as  including  the 
cut  or  broken-up  straw  which  mingles  with  the 
chaff  projier. 

Schleusner,  oontrovertinf?  the  opinion  of  previous  lexico- 
irniphers,  says  that  the  word  for  the  outer  integuments  (palea) 
is  tt^y*;,  and  that  ^xt^P**  includes  totum  ealamxim  frumenti  inde 
a  radiee  usqtu  ad  tpicam  qua:  grana  continet,  and  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  Hcb.  \^  tebhen ;  and  Post  (art.  *  Straw '  in 
Hastings'  Z)/?)  suggests  the  use  of  the  Arab,  word  tibn,  which 
denotes  the  n^'nglcxl  chaff  and  cut  or  lirokcn  straw. 

In  reaping  it  was  often  the  practice  to  leave  all 
the  straw,  except  an  inch  or  two  cut  ofi'  with  the 
ear.  The  dust  of  the  chaff  is  in  the  LXX  x'^o^^ 
(Ps  1*  35»,  Is  29*,  Hos  13^),  and  once  x^^oOi  dxvpov 
(Is  17^),  and  once  koviootSs  (Job  21**). 

The  combination  of  broken  straw  with  the  chaff 
is  explained  by  the  process  of  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing, and  winnowinf^  in  Palestinian  agriculture. 
Tlie  threshincc-machine,  or  threshing-waggon  (see 
art.  'Agriculture*  in  Hastings'  Z>S),  which,  by 
repeate<lly  passing  over  the  sheaves,  broke  up  the 
short  straw  into  fragments,  separateil  the  grain 
from  its  dried  envelopes.  Tiie  tlireshing-floor  was 
so  placed,  usually  in  an  elevated  and  breezy  posi- 
tion, that  the  wind  could  be  utilized  to  separate 
tlie  lighter,  heavier,  and  heaviest  materials  from 
one  another,  and  the  method  of  winnowing  secured 
that  tlie  grain  should  fall  in  the  centre,  the  heavier 
straw  at  a  small  distance  from  the  grain  heap, 
while  the  broken  straw  and  chaif(dxv/)oi')  were  carried 
away  by  the  wind,  either  out  of  the  threshing-floor, 
■or  so  that  it  could  be  swept  together  for  burning. 
The  complete  separation  of  the  chaff,  which  in- 
cluded fragments  of  the  awns  and  straw,  from  the 
com  was  effected  by  means  of  the  winnowing-fan 
(irri^ir),  the  broad  shallow  shovel  with  which  com 
after  threshing  was  thrown  up  against  the  wind, 
and  so  finally  cleansed  of  the  chaff.  See  art. 
*  Shovel '  in  Hastings'  DB.  This  final  stage  of  the 
winnowing  process  is  referred  to  by  «John  the 
Baptist  in  the  only  occurrences  of  the  word  *  chaff*' 
in  the  NT  (Mt  3",  Lk  3"). 

The  imagery  of  the  threshing-floor  was  finely 
adapted  to  express  the  sweeping  reform  of  the 
national  life  which  the  ardent  soul  of  the  Baptist 
expected  to  characterize  the  coming  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah.  Tlie  chaff  well  represented  (1)  the  in- 
sincerity and  hypocrisy  of  tlie  national  religious 
leaders,  profession  without  substance,  looking  at  a 
distance  like  grain,  but  proving  on  near  inspection 
to  be  chaff;  and  (2)  the  light  irresponsibility,  the 
al^nce  of  true  principle,  in  the  people  who  accepted 
this  formalism  and  pretence  as  genuine  grain  of 
gudlineas.     And  the  winnowing  represented  the 


readiness  with  which  such  unsubstantial  elements 
of  national  character  would  be  carried  away  by 
the  first  wind  of  trial,  or  burnt  up  by  the  divmely 
authorized  Messiah,  whose  coming  John  expected 
to  be  with  s^\dft  discrimination  and  judgment. 
John  looked  for  the  immediate  septuration  of  the 
false  from  the  true,  the  bad  from  the  good.  The 
Christ  would  come  as  Malachi  (3*"^)  predicted, 
with  searching  and  striking  condemnation  of  all 
that  was  worthless  and  injurious;  and  the  com- 
parative slowness  and  indirectness  of  our  Lord's 
method  was  the  moving  cause  oi  his  perplexed 
question,  when  he  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of 
Christ,  and  sent  his  disciples  to  ask,  'Art  thou 
he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another?' 
(Mt  IP,  Lk  7^^ 

LrncRATX'RB.— Mackie,  Bible  Mannert  and  Cuttoms,  pp.  34-38 ; 
Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands,  ch.  6 ;  JiUin,  Bibli- 
eal  Arehaology,  pp.  66-73;  Thomson,  Land  and  the  Book,  pp. 
53&-540;  Nowack,   Beb.  Arch.  i.  233f.:  artt.  *  Agriculture,* 

*  Chaff,'  *  Straw,'  in  Hastings'  JUB.  T.  U.  WRIGHT. 

CHAINS.— The  usual  NT  word  for  'chain'  is 
SXwns,  vidat  (Mk  5*  AV  and  ItV  fetters)  are  for 
binding  the  feet.  deafiSs  is  a  more  general  term, 
meaning  anything  to  tie  or  fasten.  AV  renders 
defffiol,   *  chains,'  m  Jude  *,  but  KV  substitutes 

*  bonds.'  For  critical  reasons  'chains'  disappears 
from  2  P  2*. 

In  NT  chains  invariably  denote  instruments  for 
binding,  or  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  person, 
e.g,  the  demoniac  (Mk  6'),  St.  Peter  (Ac  12^),  the 
dragon  (Rev.  20^).  Imbeciles  appear  always  to 
have  received  consideration,  if  not  even  reverence, 
in  the  East ;  but  demoniacs,  and  persons  suffering 
from  certain  forms  of  delirium,  have  been  treated 
with  horrible  cruelty.  Often  they  are  loaded  with 
chains  and  bound  to  a  staule  iirmly  fixed  in  the 
ground.  The  tortures  applied  are  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  evil  spirit  that 
possesses  them. 

Under  the  Koman  law,  vincida  was  a  form  of 
punishment,  or  of  safe  custody.  The  prisoner  was 
chained  to  a  soldier,  who  was  responsible  for  his 
safe  keeping.  The  chain  was  fastened  round  the 
right  wrist  of  the  prisoner  and  the  left  wrist  of  his 
guard.  To  this  chain  St.  Paul  refers  (Ac  28«>,  2  Ti 
1^*).  For  greater  safety  two  soldiers  might  be 
assigned  as  guards  to  one  prisoner,  a  hand  of  each 
being  chained  to  one  of  his.  Thus  St.  Peter  was 
confined  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  persecution  (Ac 
12*) ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  Lysias  thought  him  a 
dangerous  person  (Ac  21**).  The  use  of  iribai  in 
their  modem  form  may  be  seen  to-day  at  Acre,  in 
the  groups  of  Turkish  prisoners  chained  together 
by  the  ankles.  "VV.  EwiNG. 

CHAMBER.— See  Closet,  and  Guest-Ch  amber. 

CHANCE. — The  word  occurs  only  once  in  EV  of 
the  Gosjpels,  viz.  in  Lk  10^^,  where  in  the  parable 
of  the  (Jood  Samaritan  the  priest  is  said  to  have 
been  going  down  that  way  *  by  chance.'  In  the 
original  the  phrase  Ls  Kard  avyKvpiav^  Vulg.  accidit 
ut.  The  word  cvyKvola  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
NT,  and  rarely  in  the  Gr.  authors.     Tlie  idea  of 

*  chance '  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  (ir.  by  the  nouns 
^'bc'?!  (rvtn-vxiay  or  by  the  verb  rvyxdvu).  Neither  of 
these  nouns  occurs  in  NT,  and  the  verb,  in  its  in- 
transitive sense  of  'chancing'  or  'happening,'  but 
rarely.  Examples  are  1  Co  15^  d  r&xot.  ffirov,  which 
EV  translates  *  it  may  chance  of  wheat'  (the  only 
other  occasion  on  which  the  word  *  chance '  is  found 
in  EV  of  NT),  and  14»o  cl  tvxol,  EV  '  it  may  be.' 

In  the  Qoepels  rvyx**"  is  used  in  its  intransitive  sense,  with 
the  idea,  viz.  of  *  happening,'  onh*  once,  and  tiiat  is,  curiously 
enough,  in  TR  reading  of  Lk  lVf»>,  the  verse  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  one  under  consideration,  where  the  robbers  are  aaid 
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U>  h*v«  left  their  lirtim  *>««Jkrni  Tvyr«M»ra.    Tbe  TBxt«i 

ben,  M  ICeyer and  otiten  h*repomt<d  oat,  m not  nmplj eqoi- 
valeut  to  •rrs,  thoofh  the  Av  triiMittwi  appcv  to  h&re  eo 
rc«»nliHl  tt.  The  expranoa  propeHj  mtmtm  *  hAif  dead  ee  fee 
chMMedtohe.'  Tbe  fh^le  of  inacatioa  te  that  the  robbers  left 
him  in  txmpltett  iodiflcreoce  to  fail  f»te,  to  tire  or  die  fast  m 
it  might  happen-  The  fact,  howerer,  that  «v3a'^*«»^«  it  ncidi^^ 
in  tiBblM,  al.  ftmUkM  ita  omimion  from  tbe  text  bjr  WH  and 
other  critical  editorib 

Unlike  r^xv  a^^  crvrrvx^r  avyKvola  doe«  not  denote 
'  chance '  in  the  proper  senile  of  the  word,  i.e.  some- 
thing which  <  faUs  out '  independently  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  eansation  ('chance' comes  from  the 
Ixiw  Lat.  cadeniia,  *  a  f^ing/  and  may  have  been 
raggested  by  the  falling  of  the  dice  from  a  dice- 
box).  Derived  as  it  is  from  vvv  and  xvpiia  ('  fall  in 
with '),  it  corresfiondB  almofit  exactly  to  our  word 
'  coincidence.'  All  that  our  Lord's  a.se  of  the  phrase 
jrard  avyxvpia^  accordingly  suggests  is,  that  by  a 
coincidence  of  events  a  certain  priest  came  by  jost 
as  the  woonded  traveller  lay  hapless  on  the  road. 
And,  as  Godet  reraarlu.  He  may  even  have  ua&A. 
the  expression  with  a  kind  of  irony,  since  'it  is 
certainly  not  by  accident  that  the  narrator  brings 
thoHe  two  perHunages  on  the  scene'  {C^m.  on  Lk. 
in  loc.). 

Apart  from  any  further  occurrence  of  the  word 
*  chance '  in  EV  of  the  Gospels,  the  idea  of  hap  or 
chance  may  seem  to  be  conveyed  by  the  use  of 
'haply'  in  Mk  ll^*,  where  Jesns  is  said  to  have 
come  to  the  fig-tree,  '  if  haply  he  might  find  any- 
thing thereon/  and  in  Lk  14^,  where  He  Himself 
says  of  the  builder  who  could  not  finish  his  tower, 
'  lest  haply  when  he  hath  laid  a  foundation,  and  is 
not  able  to  finish  it.'  But  in  both  cases  we  have 
to  do  in  the  ori^nal  simply  with  conjunctions  and 
particles,  e/  (ipa  m  the  one  passage  and  tiii  vare  in 
the  other. 

Am  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  chance  was  as 
foreign  to  the  ancient  Jewish  as  to  the  modem 
scientific  mind  ;  for  while  the  scientiBt  holds  that 
the  universal  reign  of  law  renders  the  operation  of 
chance  impomible,  the  Hebrew  may  be  said  to 
have  believed  (cf.  Pr  16»)  of  every  so-called  chance 
that  'Eternal  God  that  chance  did  guide.'  In 
popular  language  the  idea  of  thinjgis  happening  by 
chance  appears  to  be  admitted  m  both  OT  and 
NT  (cf .  1  S  6»,  Ec  O^M  Co  151"),  as  it  constantly  is 
among  ourselvcM.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Scripture 
writers,  at  all  events,  it  denoted  only  human 
ignorance  of  proximate  causes,  not  the  occurrence 
of  events  independently  of  the  Di\'ine  wUl  (with 
1  8  6»  cf.  v.",  with  Ec  9»»  cf.  y.\  with  1  Ck)  IS"  cf. 
3^,  Gal  e'*-). 

Aj*  Ijearinc  upon  the  subject  of  chance,  reference 
niav  ))e  made  to  the  casting  of  lotA  by  the  Roman 
soldierH  for  the  garments  of  Jesus.  The  incident 
is  mentioned  by  every  one  of  the  EvangelistA,  and 
is  explained  by  John  as  referring  only  to  His  seam- 
less tunic  (Mt  27»  Mk  15^,  Lk  23^,  Jn  iga- ««). 
Among  the  Jews  the  casting  of  lot«  was  regarded 
not  an  a  reference  of  a  question  to  the  ficideness 
of  cliance,  but  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Divine 
judgment  (cf.  Pr  lfl»).  And  though  by  the  time 
of  Christ  such  a  game  of  chance  as  dice-playing 
(i:i//3e(a)  had  been  introduced  into  Palestine  (cf  St. 
Paul's  €y  Ty  Kv^ila  tup  dydpiinruv,  *  by  the  sleight  of 
men,'  lit.  *  by  the  dice-playing,*  because  of  the 
trickery  an<f  cheating  which  had  come  to  be 
aAiociated  with  the  game),  it  was  repudiated  by 
those  wlio  mlhered  strictly  to  the  Jewish  law  (see 
Schurer,  HJP  ii.  i.  36).  With  the  Roman  soldiers 
it  was  otlierwiiie.  Dice  are  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  the  Romans,  and  cer- 
tainly dicing  was  very  common  among  them.  In 
his  famous  *  Crucifixion '  in  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  de^li  Angioli  at  Lugano,  Luini  represents  the 
four  soldiers  as  rising  from  a  game  of  dice  to  dis- 
pute with  one  another  the  possession  of  the  seam- 


less robe.  And  more  than  one  writer  who  has  sought 
to  describe  the  awful  scene  of  Calvary  has  con- 
sidered it  natural  to  suppoee  that  the  soldiers 
would  amuse  themselves  during  the  hours  of  wait' 
in^  by  playing  their  favourite  game  (see  Farrar, 
Lt/e  of  Christ,  ad  icc.y.  No  information  is  given 
us  by  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  iots  were  cast.  But  it  may  be  that  a  cast  of 
the  dice-box  was  the  plan  which  suggested  itself 
most  readily  to  those  rude  men,  wM  that  they 
actually  gambled  for  the  Saviour's  coat  while  Bfe 
hung  above  them  on  the  cross,  dying  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  See,  further,  art.  Lots  (uastisg  of). 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

CHJLBACTEB  may  be  defined  as  the  result  of  the 
interaction  between  a  pjersonality  and  its  environ- 
ment; or,  if  the  word  is  used  in  its  special  and 
favourable  sense,  as  the  advantage  gained  by  per- 
sonality over  its  environment,  especially  by  the 
exercise  of  the  wUL  In  the  terms  of  Aristotle 
{Nic.  Eth.  I.  viL  15),  it  is  'an  ener^  of  the  inner  life 
on  the  lines  of  virtue.'  The  question  to  be  answered 
is.  How  have  the  life  and  gospel  of  Christ  made 
this  more  possible?  First,  He  diminished  the 
moral  wei^t  and  dread  of  life's  environment. 
Secondly,  He  enlarged  the  resources  and  oppor- 
tonities  of  personality. 

!•  The  following  are  some  of  the  powers  which 
the  soul  has  to  meet  in  conflict : — 

( 1 )  Suffering. — '  If  a  perfectly  good  man  foreknew 
what  was  ^ing  to  happen  to  him,  he  would  co- 
operate with  nature  in  both  falling  sick  and  dying 
and  being  maimed,  being  conscious  that  this  is  the 
particular  portion  assigned  to  lum  in  the  arran<^e- 
ment  of  tne  Universe'  (Epictetus).  Christ  in- 
spired men  to  put  their  foot  on  disease  as  an  evO 
(Mt  10",  Mk  W%  and  won  His  first  fame  by  His 
own  powers  of  healing  (Mt4^"  11**  etc).  Such 
deeds  were  good  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Lk  O''*)*  ^or 
it  was  a  breaking  of  Satan's  t3rranny  (Lk  13^'). 

(2)  DecUh. — He  died  to '  deliver  them  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage '  (He  2").  Jesus  not  only  so  faced  death 
as  to  convince  a  Roman  centurion  and  a  dying 
criminal  that  He  was  more  than  man  (Mt  27K  Lk 
23^*^),  but  did  not  in  His  teaching  allow  it  to  have 
a  decisive  place  in  life,  except  to  the  fool  (Lk  12*^). 
He  spoke  of  it  as  a  sleep  (Jn  11^^),  which  the  good 
man  need  not  fear  (Mt  1()"),  and  as  a  going  to  the 
Father  and  His  many  abidiiig-places  ( Jn  14'**). 

(3)  The  tcorld.-^ 

*  If  but  the  Vine-  and  Love-abjaring  band 
Are  in  tbe  Prophet's  Paradise  to  stand. 
Alack,  I  doabt  tbe  Prophet's  Parsdise 
Were  empty  as  tbe  boUow  of  one's  hand '  (OmarX 

Jesus  was  in  complete  independence  of  all  that  the 
world  offers,  accepting  poverty  (Lk  9"),  repudiat- 
ing popularity  (Jn  6'^),  not  expecting  to  be  waited 
on  (Mk  10**).  'Be  of  good  courage,'  He  said,  *I 
have  overcome  the  world'  (Jn  16");  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  promise  of  His  presence  His  disciples 
were  built  up  in  the  same  avrdpKcia  (Ph  4"). 

(4)  Eaciaf  barriers. — '  It  is  an  unlawful  thing  for 
a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  join  himself  or  come  unto 
one  of  another  nation '  (Ac  10^).  Jesus  struck  at 
the  limitations  of  race  prejudice  and  enmity  in  the 
parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  lO^''-)  and  the 
Last  Judgment  (Mt  2o'>'-).  Though  He  sought 
first  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Mt  10"'*), 
He  'opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  M  be- 
lievers^  (Mt  8»o-",  cf.  Mk  7»),  and  thereby  achieved 
on  moral  lines  what  the  status  of  Roman  citizen- 
sliip  created  on  legal  lines.  His  short  career  waa 
an  encounter  with  the  dead  hand  and  narrowini; 
force  of  nationalism  (Mk  12»,  Mt  21«-**),  and  it  was 
in  the  name  of  Son  of  Man  that  He  lived  and  died. 

(5)  Caste  distinctions.—*  It  was  the  hereditary 
disability  the  Aryans  had  succeeded  in  imposing 
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upon  races  they  despised,  which,  reacting  within 
their  own  circle  and  stren^hened  by  the  very  in- 
tolerance that  gave  it  birth,  has  borne  such  bitter 
fruit  through  so  many  centuries'  (Rhys  Davids, 
Hibbert  Lectures).  'A  workshop  is  incompatible 
with  anything  noble'  (Cicero).  Jesus  kept  the 
same  way  open  to  all  without  regard  to  social  or 
religious  status ;  did  not  reject  the  rich  (Mt  8^  O^®*", 
Lk  7^),  but  counted  their  wealth  a  disadvantage 
(Mk  1021- «  Lk  6=<>).  He  chose  His  companions 
from  men  who  were  mostly  of  no  class  (Mk  V^ 
2^^),  was  known  as  the  fnend  of  publicans  and 
sinners  (Mt  9",  Lk  15** '),  and  threw  away  His  own 
triumph  to  give  Zacchseus  a  moral  chance,  '  foras- 
much as  he  ^so  is  a  son  of  Abraham '  (Lk  19^'^^). 

(6)  Family  control, — *To  every  individual,'  says 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  referring  to  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, '  the  rule  of  conduct  is  the  law  of  his  home, 
of  which  his  parent  is  the  legislator.'  Though 
Jesus  maintained  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie 
(Mt  W')f  and  illustrated  as  well  as  taught  filial 
obedience  and  honour  (Lk  ^\  Jn  19*-  ^,  Mk  7*^'-), 
He  broke  the  decisive  control  of  the  family  for 
tlie  sake  of  the  individual  personality  (Mt  lO****^ 
12«-«>,  Lk  9»-«  11=""»,  Mk  l(P8-»). 

2.  In  the  second  place,  Christ  enlarged  the  re- 
sources and  opportunities  of  personality,  by  mak- 
ing the  soul  conscious  and  confident  of  a  new 
environment,  in  which  it  could  find  release  and 
reinforcement.  The  secret  of  this  spiritual  en- 
vironment which  awakens  and  sustains  the  soul's 
faculties  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  is  ^ace,  in  which 
alone  they  can  move  and  have  their  being.  The 
essential  fact  of  ^ace  is  illustrated  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  chieliy  in  the  following  doctrines — 
tlie  Divine  Fatherhood,  the  Divine  Forgiveness, 
the  Divine  Indwelling,  and  the  Divine  Reappear- 
ing. All  that  was  dim  or  distorted  in  the  human 
views  of  these  truths,  which  mean  so  much  to 
personality  and  character,  He  rectified  and  made 
authoritative. 

(1)  The  clear  revelation  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
had  this  immense  bearing  on  character,  that  it 
brought  out  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  argue  the  question  whether 
we  are  really  God's  sons,  apart  from  faith  in  Christ. 
It  is  enough  for  the  purpose  that  Christ  undoubt- 
edly used  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  as  the 
chief  motive  to  the  new  ethic.  The  first  and  most 
important  efiect  on  character  is  that  the  starting- 
point  is  tnist.  Trust  in  God  is  illustrated  in 
contentment  with  circumstances,  courage  in  regard 
to  human  opposition.  Whatever  be  the  straitness 
of  life  and  however  menacing  the  future,  there  may 
well  be  trust  in  One  who  cares  for  the  individual 
with  more  than  the  purpose  and  solicitude  of  an 
earthly  father  (Mt  6^- »  7",  Lk  12«-  ^*  «■»).  And  as 
for  hostility,  it  is  well  worth  standing  firm  for 
truth  and  righteousness,  for  thus  the  approval  of 
the  Father  is  gained  (Mt  6"-"  16>*-«,  Lk  12*'-,  Jn 
15'^'*  16'"*).  The  natural  vehicle  of  such  trust  is 
prayer,  which  Jesus  Himself  used  for  the  solution 
of  His  perplexities  and  the  bearins  of  His  burdens 
(Lk  10",  Mk  14*  etc.),  and  which  wie  disciples  were 
also  to  use  freely  and  urgently  (Lk  11*- w  18^). 

This  leads  to  the  second  cnaracteristic  of  a  life 
that  acts  on  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
— its  religion  will  be  in  spirit  and  truth  (Jn  4^). 
Prayer  is  no  mere  performance,  but  secret  and  real 
(Mt  6»-«),  in  faith  (Mk  11»-**),  with  a  softened 
heart  (Mk  11^),  and  looking  for  the  highest 
things  ( Jn  15^'  16^).  Religion  is  not  a  matter  of 
external  or  traditional  compulsion,  but  rests  upon 
a  gospel  of  Divine  love  (Mt  11»  233^,  Jn  6**-<»). 
The  Father  can  care  for  nothing  that  is  not  spon- 
taneous and  sincere  like  childhoc^  (Mk  10^  "•  *  14* 
Mt  18"- »),  and  the  fruit  of  real  growth  i Jn  15"). 
The  consummation  of  life  is  to  be  so  sanctified  by 


the  truth  as  to  enjoy  God  as  Christ  the  Son  Him- 
self did  (Jn  Vl^-»). 

And  the  bearing  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  on  our 
relations  to  our  fellows  produces  a  wise  tolerance. 
The  disciples  of  Christ  are  to  imitate  the  character 
of  Him  who  'maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,'  and  refuse  to  treat  any  man  as  an 
enemy  (Mt  6*****).  Indeed,  the  truth  of  the  Father- 
hood is  the  great  inspiration  to  kindness  and 
charity.  The  positive  character  of  the  'Golden 
Rule,'  which  is  its  Christian  distinction,  is  directly 
drawn  from  the  ways  of  the  *  Father  in  heaven ' 
(Mt  7^^*  '^)>  and  the  blessedness  of  peacemakers  is 
in  being  called  sons  of  God  (Mt  5').  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  KP''^)  illustrates  in 
particular  what  the  parable  of  the  Great  Assize 
(Mt  25'^"^)  sets  forth  with  ideal  completeness,  that 
there  is  no  real  love  to  God  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  spontaneous  and  appropriate  help  to 
every  human  being  that  requires  it.  Thus  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  went  forth  'an  edict  of  Uni- 
versal Love';  'humanity  was  changed  from  a 
restraint  to  a  motive  (Ecce  Homo^  ch.  16).'  And 
that  this  was  the  secret  of  the  Christian  message, 
is  indicated  in  the  parting  commission,  '  Go  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost '  (Mt  28i»). 

(2)  The  gospel  of  Divine  Forgiveness  has  had  a 
distinctive  and  powerful  effect  upon  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  accepted  it.  Indeed,  it  has  pro- 
duced a  new  type  of  character,  which  can  be  de- 
scribed only  as  oeing  born  again  ( Jn  3',  2  Co  6"*  ^"). 
Forgiveness  was  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  for  it  has 
never  been  set  forth  with  more  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness than  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalmists  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  Jesus  was  the  first  to 
apply  it  to  the  individual  soul  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing the  character  of  a  child  of  the  Kingdom ; 
and  it  was  this  which  made  His  teaching  seem 
revolutionary  and  even  blasphemous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  guardians  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Mk  2*"'^,  Lk 
7»-Boy  fhe  average  good  person  is  now  as  much 
as  ever  inclined  to  resent  the  'opening  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers '  through  the 
remission  of  sins.  It  contradicts  the  view  accepted 
by  all  average  moralists  that  it  is  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  virtue  that  heaven  must  be  won,  and  that 
any  contradictory  doctrine  must  loosen  the  bands 
of  character.  Their  view  is  necessary  as  a  caution, 
not  only  against  the  Antinomians,  who  treat  the 
fact  of  forgiveness  as  a  term  of  logic,  and  argue 
'let  us  sin  that  grace  may  abound,'  but  also 
against  all  who  preach  faith  as  something  apart 
from  ethical  enthusiasm.  But  St.  Paul  had  learned 
the  secret  of  his  Master  when  he  flung  himself 
into  the  advanced  position  of  'justification  by 
faith.'  It  was  Jesus  Himself  who  had  the  daring 
originality  to  base  character  on  a  new  foundation 
without  fearing  to  debase  it  (Lk  7*'***,  Mt  26"- «). 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  intention  of  Jesus  to  set  up  a 
rival  type  of  character,  as  to  restore  the  character 
of  those  who  had  lost  it ;  to  give  a  new  chance  to 
the  personality  that  was  overborne  and  fettered 
by  its  environment.  He  was  essentially  a  physi- 
cian of  the  sick  (Lk  5"***),  a  seeker  of  the  lost 
(Lk  16.  W\  Mt  W^'),  a  giver  of  rest  to  the 
heavy  laden  (Mt  11^"^'),  fulmling  the  words,  'He 
shall  be  called  Jesus :  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins'  (Mt  1=",  cf.  Jn  3").  The  great 
contribution,  then,  to  the  forming  of  character  in 
the  gospel  of  Forgiveness  is  not  that  it  adds  any- 
thing to  the  ideal  of  virtue,  but  that  it  unseals  the 
great  motive  of  humble  and  adoring  gratitude, 
and  opens  the  way  for  that  tide  of  love  which  is 
itself  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  (Lk  7«  19«- »).    The 
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business  of  Jesus  was  not  the  chiselling  and  polish- 
ing of  character,  but  primarily  its  creation  among 
the  multitudes  who  would  be  shut  out  by  the 
Pharisees  from  the  kingdom  of  rigliteousness.    The 
gospel  does  not  so  much  teacli  now  to  be  good  as 
why  to  be  good.     Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
this  teaching  of  grace  as  a  redeeming  power,  Jesus 
did  not  simply  profess  to  level  sinners  up  to  the 
virtuous.     Kather  He  made  the  beatitude  of  the 
forgiven  appear  in  comparison  with  the  self-com- 
placency of  the  virtuous  as  sunshine  to  moonlight 
(Lk  e**-"  18»-").     The  result  of  thus  opening  the 
fountains  of  a  great  deep  was  to  be  seen  in  a  new 
humility  and  tenderness,  an  unexampled  moral 
scrupulousness  and  solicitude,  for  the  pride  of  the 
natural  man  is  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  what 
he  owes  (Mt  18«-»,  John  2V^^^  Gal  ^,  Col  3^2.  u). 
(3)  The  third  illustration  of  grace  through  which 
the  scattered  forces  of  character  can  l>e  regatliered 
is  the  Divine  Indwelling ,  wliich,  although  not  made 
conspicuous  in  the  Synoptists,  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  character.     The  remark- 
able transformation  which  came  over  the  chief 
Apostles  after    the   events  of  Calvary  and   the 
Garden,  was  expressly  attributed  by  them  to  the 
fuliilment  of  Christ's  promise  to  return  and  dwell 
in  them  through   the  Spirit  (Ac  19^-«  2»"- »   Jn 
14i5-i8j^     The  character  that  has  learned  its  worth 
from  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  and  found  its  release 
in  the  Divine  Forgiveness,  gains  its  strength  and 
means  of  independence  from  the  Divine  Indwell- 
ing.    The  real  strength  of  character  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  lies  in  the  sense  of  weak- 
ness and  tlie  dependence  on  grace.     Its  ideal  is 
not  self  -  possession  and  self  •  complacency,  but  a 
possession  by  Christ  (Gal  2'^),  and  a  pleasing  of 
Christ  (Ph  1^).    And  because  its  standard  is  so 
high,  namely,  the  perfection  of  God  Himself  (Mt 
5^),  the  only  chance  of  attaining  it  is  to  realize 
that  the  sufficient  power  comes  from  the  imparted 
life  (Jn  20»-»),  to  take  the  yoke  of  Christ  (Mt 
11®),  or  to  abide  in  Him  (Jn  15*).    If  ^ve  can  rely 
on  God's  Fatherhood,  we  can  be  sure  He  will  give 
the  best  gift,  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  IP'),  which  is 
to  enable  tlie  disciples  to  do  greater  things  even 
than  Jesus  Himself  (Jn  14^^),  because  fhus  His 
own  power  will  be  multiplied  in  and  through  them 
(1  Jn4»^-^»). 

From  the  Christian  point  of  view,  then,  char- 
acter depends  for  its  final  strength  and  beauty  on 
the  measure  of  its  surrender  and  receptivity.  Its 
tuming-I>oint  is  found  in  tliat  decisive  acceptance 
of  Christ  which  is  called  *  conversion,*  and  which 
is  not  mere  acc^uicscence,  but  allegiance  as  well, 
not  only  requiring  an  attitude  of  the  soul,  but  also 
its  adventure  with  and  for  the  Lord  it  has  recog- 
nized. When  room  has  been  made  for  the  Divine 
ind\velling  in  immediate  sequence  to  the  Divine 
forgiveness,  there  may  be  an  assurance  that 
through  ^race  and  >vith  much  patience  the  fruits 
of  Christian  character  will  come  (Mk  48.20.28-29) 
Christian  character  depends  on  Christ's  indwell- 
ing ;  for  its  virtues,  which  are  more  appropriately 
termed  graces,  are  called  *  fruits  of  the  Spirit,* 
indicating  that  they  are  not  the  attainment 
of  the  Old  nature,  but  the  growth  of  the  new, 
according  to  the  *  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  which 
is  in  Ciirist  Jesus  our  Jx)rd.'  in  Gal  5*-*  ^  they 
are  thus  given :  *  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  tem- 
perance'; and  in  2  P  1*'*:  *  faith,  virtue,  know- 
ledge, temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness,  and  love.'  From  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  ordered  system  of  ethics  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it  is  that  life  is  primaril^r  to  be  the  gradual 
demonstration  of  the  Divine  indwelling,  that  the 
world  may  see  that  Christians  are  alike  possessed 


and  controlled  by  a  power  and  spirit  not  their 
own. 

(4)  There  is  one  further   contribution    to    the 
making  of  character  in  the  name  of  grace  wliich 
belongs  to  the  Christian  revelation,  viz.  the  Divine 
Reappearing,     However  erroneously  it  was  con- 
ceived, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercised  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  moral  qualities  of  the  early 
Christian  community  (1  Th  1**  "),  and  its  essential 
truth  is  still  responsible  for  much  that  is  unioue 
in  Christian    ethics.      It  was  sufficient   to  slay 
worldly  ambitions  outright,  so  tiiat  men  sold  their 
possessions  (Ac  4^^),  and  at  a  later  age  secluded 
themselves  in  hermit  or  monastic  dwellings.     The 
journey  of  Israel  to  the  Promised  Land  became  the 
framework  of  the  Christian  conception  of  life — a 
pilgrimage  through  a  wilderness.    The  result  of 
tliis  view  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  much  imagi- 
nation and  energy  from  the  problems  of  the  pre- 
sent world  in  the  name  of  an  exi>ected  heaven — 
whereas  the  real  watching  is  in  right  employment 
here  and  now  (Lk  17*>- "  W^'^),    But  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  miss  the  ^eat  contribution  made 
by  the  doctrine  of  Christ's   reappearing  to  the 
improvement  of  character  (Lk  l^-^,  1  Th  5^3). 
When  it  is  understood  in  the  light  of  the  words 
and  example  of   Jesus  Himself  rather  than  of 
Messianic  expectations,   which  a^ain  and  again 
He  disappointed  in  favour  of  spiritual  interests 
(Lk  9=^  w,  Jn  e**-  "•  »•  =«•  «•  «^,  Ac  l«-8),  its  effect  is 
purifying  and  searching  to  the  last  degree,  and 
arms  the  personality  with  the  weapon  of  a  new 
hope  in  tlie  conflict  with    its   environment  (Ph 
318.14)^     The  reappearing  of  tlie  Saviour,  whether 
it  be  when  physical  disabilities  fall  from  us  at 
death,  or  in  some  other  way,  is  essentially  a  final 
judgment  (Mt  T^'""  13»>  25"-» ;  cf.  2  Co  5*»)  in 
which  hidden  things  will  be  brought  to  light  (Lk 
817  122. 8^  Mt  25»*-«). 

Firstly,  it  gives  a  motive  to  purity  of  life  which 
no  other  religion  has  been  able  to  supply  (1  Jn  3', 
2  P  3^^""),  and  to  a  consecrated  use  of  every  natural 
faculty  (Ro  12^).  The  promise  of  the  resurrection 
rescues  the  body  from  the  cont-empt  with  which 
philosophers  were  inclined  to  regard  it,  for  as  com- 
panion of  the  soul  it  is  both  sacred  and  serviceable 
( 1  Co  6'*-  ^).  It  is  to  be  changed  from  a  body  of 
liumiliation  to  the  likeness  of  the  body  of  His  glory 
(Ph  3*M,  and  meantime  its  members  are  to  be  dis- 
ciplined as  instruments  of  righteousness  (Uo  6^'), 
every  ability  l)eing  turned  to  good  account  (1  P 
4i«-  ^\  Col  Z"^  "). 

Next,  it  gives  a  deeper  sanction  to  the  social 
relationships  of  life.  The  spiritual  side  of  mar- 
riage has  been  greatly  developed  by  the  revelation 
of  the  issues  of  life  (Mt  W'*,  Eph  b'^'^).  The 
relations  of  parent  and  children,  of  master  and 
servant,  were  likewise  dignified  by  being  seen  sub 
specie  (etemitatis  (Col  3^'*  4*),  and  in  the  remem- 
brance that  for  responsibility  we  must  give  account 
(Lk  1 2^"*^).  It  was  this  tnith  which  gave  its  special 
meaning  to  Church  membership,  so  that  tlie  Chris- 
tian community  was  knit  together  with  bomls 
unknown  in  any  contemporary  clubs  or  guilds  (Mt 
18i»- »,  Eph  P«-^  2i»-«  1  Co  12»2-*').  Though  there 
was  discontent  and  division  in  the  Church,  and 
even'  an  occasional  subsidence  to  the  vicious  levels 
of  pagan  society,  the  ideal  could  be  steadily  built 
up  again  in  t!ie  sure  hope  of  a  radiant  future, 
wlien  the  secret  working  of  the  absent  Bridegroom 
in  His  own  should  be  accomplished  (Eph  6'-*^  Col 
3^*,  1  P  1'"').  And  this  hope  was  a  continual 
summons  to  every  Christian  to  rise  and  be  worthy 
of  his  calling  (Ro  13",  1  Co  3»o-"»  9*»). 

Finally,  the  hope  of  a  Divine  reappearing  exer- 
cises its  influence  upon  the  common  toil  and  ap- 
pointed duty  of  every  day.  It  is  as  if  the  owner 
of  an  estate  went  away  entrusting  to  each  man  his 
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work,  and  bidding  the  porter  to  watch  (Mk  13**). 
It  is  required  that  a  steward  be  fonnd  faithful 
(1  Co  4*"*) ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  Christian  if  he 
has  used  to  advantage  the  talents  given  (Mt  25'*'^), 
and  the  opportunities  offered  on  every  hand  for  the 
wider  human  service  (Mt  25**"^),  for  there  is  an 
appropriate  reward  (1  Co  3"'**).  Lowly  service  is 
the  path  to  ennoblement  and  the  scats  of  influ- 
ence (Mk  10«-«  Lk  12^-^). 

The  promise  of  the  Divine  Reappearing  thus 
supplements,  as  it  were,  the  promise  of  the  Divine 
Indwelling ;  for  whereas  the  latter  brings  out  the 
need  for  the  Christian's  faith  in  a  power  not  his 
own,  the  former  requires  that  he  be  faithful  with 
the  powers  that  are  his  own.  And  taking  all 
four  aspects  of  the  revelation  of  grace  through 
JcHus  Christ  together,  we  see  that  Uiey  equip  His 
followers  for  that  conflict  with  environment  out 
of  wliich  character  emerges,  by  giving  the  soul  a 
new  toorth,  freedom^  power ,  and  motive. 

This  revelation  is  above  all  in  the  Cross,  in 
which  Christ  was  most  fully  manifested  (Lk  9*^, 
Jn  10^*  12=^).  There  we  see  convincingly  the  love 
of  the  Father  (Ro  S*',  1  Jn  4*®),  who  counted  men 
of  such  value  (Mt  18'",  Lk  15>*')  that  He  would  have 
all  to  be  saved  though  at  infinite  cost  (Jn  3^'*'^*). 
There  is  the  place  of  tlie  breaking  forth  oi forgive- 
ness (Mt  26^),  the  sui)reme  illustration  of  that 
redeeming  love  by  which  men's  freedom  Is  pur- 
chased (1  P  118- w,  Ro  147-»,  liev  1»«).  There  the 
life  was  surrendered  to  the  Father  ( Jn  10"*  ^*),  to 
be  bestowed  as  an  enabling  power  ( Jn  14'-"",  Ac  4^') 
by  an  indwelling  Spirit  (Jn  V\  Ko  8***^),  wherewith 
He  might  bring  many  sons  to  glory  (He  2'^).  And 
there,  Anally,  the  etemal/iti^ure  was  clasped  to 
the  tragic  present  (Jn  12**"**)  as  the  ever-living 
Son  submitted  to  taste  of  death  (He  2**'*),  that 
neither  earthly  trouble  nor  spiritual  principality 
might  ever  separate  His  people  from  Him  (llo  8""^, 
Ph  P»-2*). 

In  another  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Cliristian  ethic  revolves  between  two  poles  which 
are  discovered  in  the  light  of  Christ's  teaching, 
the  inwardness  of  religion,  and  its  practical  nature. 
The  first  had  been  neglected  by  the  Jew  and  the 
second  by  the  Greek.  And  one-sidedness  is  still 
only  too  possible,  when,  for  inst-ance,  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  the  ascetic  visionary  holds  to  the 
first  alone,  or  the  social  revolutionary  to  the 
second.  But  all  ethical  deductions  can  and  must 
be  rectified  by  reference  to  the  work  and  word  of 
Christ,  who  started  from  inward  character  and 
aimed  at  social  regeneration. 

And  in  a  final  analysis  of  what  Christ  has  dis- 
tinctively done  for  character,  it  may  be  said  that 
{a)  He  treated  the  personality  as  a  whole.  All 
etliical  systems  are  based  on  one  or  other  element 
of  our  threefold  nature.  Tlie  pivot  of  the  good  life 
was,  according  to  Socrates,  knowledge ;  according 
to  Epicurus,  feeling ;  according  to  Zeno,  the  will. 
Christ  gave  a  due  and  natural  place  to  each  of 
these ;  for  character  with  Him  was  not  a  system, 
as  it  was  with  Greek,  Jew,  or  Roman,  or  as  it  is 
with  Confucian  or  Mohammedan,  but  a  growth 
from  within,  deeper  even  than  our  own  nature, 
rooted  in  the  ever-living  grace  of  God.  {b)  He 
treated  it  as  free.  This  also  is  crucial  to  Christian 
character,  and  depends  on  the  truth  that  the  ulti- 
inate  fact  of  life  is  not  Fate,  but  a  God  of  grace,  a 
Father.  Jesus  looked  for  repentance  as  the  first 
consequence  of  His  good  tidings  (Mk  1").  What- 
ever a  man's  past  had  been,  he  could  be  released 
and  renewed,  if  out  of  the  darkness  and  bondage 
he  put  forth  the  hand  of  faith.  And  so  in  the  last 
resort  life  is  self-determined.  These  two  essential 
truths  for  the  making  of  character,  viz.  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  freedom  of  personality,  have  been 
recognized  and  realized  in  the  light  of  the  four 


great  truths  enumerated  above.  Thus  Christ  has 
enlarged  the  resources  and  opportunity  of  person- 
ality, and  enabled  it  to  be  victorious  over  its 
material  and  moral  environment. 
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CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST^ 

Introduction :  (a)  Aim.  (6)  Source*  :  (1)  their  trustworthiness ; 
(2)  their  sufficiencv.    (e)  Theological  value  of  a  study  of 
tlie  character  of  Christ, 
i.  Formative  influences — 

1.  Parentage. 

2.  Home. 

3.  Education. 

4.  The  years  of  silence. 

ii.  Tlie  Vocation  of  Christ,  the  determining  principle  of  Uis 
character— 

1.  His  Desi^ation  of  His  vocation. 

2.  His  Dedication  to  His  vocation. 

5.  His  Confirmation  in  His  vocation. 
iiL  Characteristics  of  Christ — 

1.  Spiritual-mindedness :  (1)  His  knowledge ;  (2)  His 

teaching ;  (3)  effect  of  His  presence. 

2.  Love  to  Uod  :  (1)  obefUcncc,  (2)  trust. 

3.  Love  to  men. 

iv.  Social  relations,  and  virtues  manifested  therein — 

1.  Family. 

2.  lr>iends :  (1)  ll»s  dependence  upon  them  ;  (2)  His 

self -communications  to  them  ;  (3)  their  response  to 
Him. 

3.  Mankind :   (1)  lowliness ;    (2)   considcratcness ;  (3) 

compassion ;  (4)  forbearaooe  and  foigiveness. 
V.  Virtues  of  His  vocation — 

1.  Faithfulness. 

2.  Courage. 

3.  I'atience. 

4.  Calmness. 

6.  Self-sacrifice. 
Concluding  Estimate — 

1.  His  absolute  goodness. 

2.  Uis  sinlessness :  (1)  testimony  of  those  who  knew 

Him. ;  (2)  His  own  self-knowledge  and  self-witness. 
Literature. 

Introdur.tion, — (a)  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to 
make  a  purely  ethical  study  of  the  character  of 
Christ.  In  such  a  stutlj  there  must  be  no  dogmatic 
presuppositions  regardmg  the  constitution  of  His 
jMjrson,  whether  favourable  or  hostile  to  the  state- 
ments of  Nicene  orthodo.xy.  There  must  be  no 
abstract  separation  of  His  humanity  from  His 
Divinity,  and  no  attempt  to  relegate  certain  acts 
or  phases  to  one  side  and  others  to  the  other  side. 
We  must  proceed  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
we  do  in  that  of  the  great  men  who  have  forced 
succeeding  ages  to  the  ta.sk  of  understanding'  them, 
though  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  end  we  sliall  be 
constrained  to  set  Him,  with  reasoned  conviction, 
in  a  class  apart,  high  above  the  greatest  of  men. 

(b)  The  sources  lor  such  a  study  are,  of  course, 
the  four  Gospels.  It  is  obviously  iiiii>ossible  to 
api)eal  to  the  Epistles,  save  for  any  reminiscences 
tney  may  contain  of  the  historic  Christ.  Their 
conceptions  of  the  risen  Christ  cannot  come  here 
into  view.  In  thus  restricting  ourselves  to  the 
earthly  life  of  ChrLst,  we  are  not  excluding  any 
view  which  faith  might  take  of  His  present  exist- 
ence. If  Christ  be  alive  now,  He  must  be  the  same, 
morallvt  as  He  was  when  on  earth.  There  is  no 
other  Christ  than  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

As  soon  as  we  turn  to  the  Gospels,  we  are  met 
by  various  critical  problems.  The  solution  of 
tnese  must  be  sought  in  tlie  various  works  which 
are  devoted  to  their  discu.ssion.  For  the  study  in 
which  we  are  to  be  engaged  two  i)ositions  are 
essential,  which  may  be  stated  here  as  assumptions, 
though  they  are  in  reality  conclusions  of  the  study 
itself  (1)  The  first  is  tlie  trustworthiness  of  the 
Gospels  as  portraitures   of   Christ.     Grant   the 
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ordinary  critical  results,  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  late  in  the  1st  cent.,  that  contemporary 
ideas  and  experiences  have  influenced  their  authors 
or  editors,  that  in  some  cases  the  Evangelists  have 
misunderstood  or  misreported  their  Alaster;  yet 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  character  of  Christ,  as 
presented  in  these  documents,  was  not,  and  could 
not  have  been,  an  invention  or  a  fiction,  a  product 
of  progressive  meditation,  or  a  creation  of  enthu- 
siastic feeling.  Do  justice  to  the  portrait  of  Christ, 
let  its  harmony  and  its  uniqueness,  its  profound 
naturalness  and  its  transcenaent  loveliness,  make 
their  due  impression,  and  the  conclusion  presses, 
that  the  Chnst  of  the  Gospels  is  not  a  construc- 
tion but  a  memory,  an  actual  Figure,  once  beheld 
by  eyes  of  flesh,  and  now  discerned  through  a 
medium  upon  which  contemporary  influences  nave 
had  no  distorting  eflect,  and  which,  accordingly, 
permits  Him  to  w  kno\\ni  as  He  was. 

It  may  be  said  that,  while  these  remarks  are  true 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  they  cannot  fairly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Fourth  Grospel.  A  distinction,  how- 
ever, must  be  observed.  The  Sjmoptic  Gospels  are 
mainly  ethical  in  their  aim  and  method.  Onto- 
logical  and  theological  conclusions  are  certainlv 
suggested ;  but  they  are  not  explicitly  stated. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  these  results  are  avowed  in 
the  Prologue,  referred  to  again  and  again  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  summarized  in  the  conclu- 
sion. While  thus  frankly  theological,  however,  it 
presents  its  doctrinal  positions  as  the  result  of  an 
ethical  study,  which  it  also  ^ves.  With  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  doctrinal  inferences  we  are  not 
concerned.  Our  sole  interest  lies  in  the  portrait  of 
Christ ;  and  with  respect  to  it  two  things  are  cer- 
tain :  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with  that  given  by 
the  Synoptists,  it  is  another  picture  of  the  same 
person ;  and  it  can  be  regarded,  as  little  as  that  of 
the  Synoptists,  as  an  invention  or  fiction.  For 
our  present  purpose,  accordingly,  which  is  ethical 
and  not  theological,  we  shall  use  the  materials  pre- 
sented in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  a  study  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  with  the  same  freedom  and 
confidence  with  which  we  turn  to  the  Synoptic 
narratives. 

(2)  The  second  assumption  follows  naturally  upon 
the  first,  and  maintains  the  sufficiency  of  the  Gos- 
pels for  knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  do  not  aim  at  extensive  completeness.  They 
are  not  chronicles  ;  nor  are  they  biographies  in  the 
modem  sense.  A  shorthand  report  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus,  a  minute  record  of  His  life,  during  even 
the  short  period  covered  by  the  narratives,  would 
have  swelled  their  brief  outlines  to  portentous 
volumes.  It  is  certain  that  they  do  aim  at  inten- 
sive or  central  completeness.  We  do  not  need  to 
know  everything  about  a  man  in  order  to  know  him. 
For  the  purpose  of  character  study,  much  that  is 
interesting,  that  affiectionate  curiosity  would  like 
to  know,  is  needless  and  irrelevant.  The  materials 
of  our  study  must  be,  and  need  only  be,  such  words 
and  deeds  as  express  the  whole  man,  and  are  the 
organic  utterance  and  outcome  of  his  very  self. 
This  is  one  aspect  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Gospels, 
one  element  in  the  proof  that  they  are  memorials, 
not  inventions,  that  the  Christ  they  represent  is 
a  unity.  There  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  arti- 
ficiality, of  an  ingenious  synthesis  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  No  portrait  painter,  no  artist  in  words, 
ever  invented  a  figure  of  such  pjBrfect  harmony. 
There  are  many  things  about  Christ  which  we 
should  like  to  know  ;  but  such  things  have  been 
told  as  enable  us  to  know  Christ.  From  the  Gos- 
pels we  learn  enough  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
He  was.  And  if  He  be  alive  now,  and  able  to 
influence  persons  now  living  on  this  earth,  it  is 
certiiin  that  His  communications  will  be  simply  the 
unfolding  and  the  application  of   the  character 


which  was  expressed  in  such  words  and  deeds  as 
the  Gospels  record. 

(c)  The  relation  of  a  purely  ethical  study  of  the 
character  of  Christ  to  the  theological  consideration 
of  His  person  is  obvious.    The  one  presents  the 

Eroblem  M'ith  which  the  other  deals.  However 
igh  we  may  place  Christ  as  a  moral  teacher,  or 
even  as  the  founder  of  a  religion,  nevertheless,  if 
His  moral  type  remain  the  same  as  that  recog- 
nizable in  other  pure  and  lofty  souls,  if  His  moral 
achievement  is  generically  the  same  as  theirs,  there 
can  be  no  problem  of  His  person.  Christology  is 
not  merely  an  impossibility,  it  is  a  huge  irrele- 
vancy. Only  if  a  study  of  the  character  of  Christ 
raise  from  within  the  question  of  His  relation  to 
men  on  the  one  side  and  to  God  on  the  other,  can 
there  be  a  theological  problem  of  the  constitution 
of  His  person.  Only  in  that  case  are  the  Christo- 
logical  elements  in  the  NT  warranted,  and  the  long 
controversiesof  subsequent  theolo^cal  development 
justified.  If  the  Divmity  of  Chnst  is  not  to  be  a 
dead  dogma,  soon  to  be  abandoned  by  the  minds 
which  it  perplexes  and  the  relipous  instincts  which 
it  depresses ;  if  it  is  to  be  a  living  conviction,  sus- 
taining faith  and  unifying  thought,  it  must  not  be 
treated  as  though  it  hun^,  gaunt  and  naked,  in  a 
metaphysical  vacuum  ;  it  must  be  regarded  and 
expounded  in  its  organic  connexion  witn  the  char- 
acter of  which  it  is  the  necessary  presupposition, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  intellectual  cogency. 
The  only  pathw^ay  to  faith  is  that  trodden  by  the 
first  disciples.  Belief  in  the  Godhead  of  Chnst,  if 
it  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere  theologoumenon,  must 
be  rooted  in  acquaintance  with  Him;  and  that 
acquaintance  is  informed  and  enriched,  made  close, 
luminous,  and  full,  through  the  medium  of  the  por- 
traiture in  which  the  character  of  Christ  is  dis- 
closed to  our  reverent  gaze. 

L  Formative  influences.— In  the  making  of 
men,  three  factors  are  to  be  distinguished — influ- 
ences operating  from  without,  the  reax;tion  of 
personality,  and  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  to 
concentrate  attention  wholly  upon  the  second  of 
these,  as  though  He  were  a  mere  apparition  in  the 
moral  universe,  standing  in  no  vital  or  intelligible 
relation  to  His  visible  or  invisible  surroundmgs. 
The  other  factors  are  amply  recognized  in  tne 
Grospel  narrative.  The  first  of  them  alone  comes 
into  view  in  our  present  study.  The  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  belong  to  the  theological  inter- 
pretation of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  can  be 
understood  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  definite 
conception  of  His  person,  to  which  our  present 
eflfort  is  introductory.  We  approach  our  subject, 
accordingly,  by  briefly  indicating  the  influences 
which  operated  on  the  youth  of  Jesus. 

1.  Parentage. — Pre-natal  influence,  whose  mode 
of  operation  is  beneath  observation,  is  an  undoubted 
fact.  Parentage  aflbrds  the  conditions,  physical 
and  psychological,  under  which  that  recapitulation 
of  the  ancestral  past,  which  ^ves  to  human  char- 
acter its  richest  and  most  interesting  elements, 
takes  place  in  the  individual.  If  we  conclude 
(anticipating  our  judgment)  that  in  Jesus  there  is 
reproduced  and  perfected  the  highest  type  of  OT 
spiritual  life,  the  conditio  sine  qtia  non  of  this  most 
lovely  product  is  to  be  found  in  His  parentage. 
This  thought  does  not  even  suggest  a  supernatural 
birth.  The  question  of  the  Virgin-birth  is  part  of 
the  wider  and  profounder  problem,  which  we  are 
not  now  facing,  whether  His  person  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  evolution  from  beneath  or  an  incar- 
nation from  above,  the  entrance  of  God,  at  the 
crisis  of  human  need,  for  the  redemption  and 
perfecting  of  men."  It  remains  true,  however, 
that  whether  we  assume  or  deny  the  Virgin-birth, 
it  is  to  His  mother  we  are  directed  in  our  view  ox 
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His  parentage.  The  idea  of  her  sinlessness  is 
certainly  not  even  suggested  in  any  record  of  her 
life ;  it  is  merely  the  logical  result  of  the  blunder 
of  making  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  depend  on 
physical  conditions.  Yet  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  she  belonged  to  the  inner  circle  of  those  who, 
in  Israel,  best  preserved  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
the  race  ;  and  it  is  beyond  cavil  that  of  this  deeply 
exercised  generation  of  waiting  souls  she  was  her- 
self a  choice  and  lovely  representative.  With  a 
fitness  which  suggests,  in  its  tenderly  human  and 
deeply  religious  Quality,  a  Divine  selection,  she 
filltAi  the  oince  of  living  personal  medium,  through 
which  the  stream  of  spiritual  energy,  which  flows 
through  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  poured  in  upon 
her  Son,  to  well  up  within  His  soul  in  the  finest 
features  and  characteristics  of  the  national  re- 
ligion. In  part,  at  least,  we  understand  Jesus 
through  His  mother.  Most  assuredly.  He  was 
more  than  a  Hebrew  ;  but  He  was  a  Hebrew  bom. 
What  He  came  to  be  is  determined,  in  His  case  as 
in  others,  by  the  dark  and  mystic  tabernacle 
wherein  His  physical  frame  was  formed,  by  the 
bosom  whereon  He  lay,  and  the  life-force  whereby 
His  own  was  nourished.  Preparation  is  thus  made 
in  birth  for  a  character  whicn  shall  be  true  to  the 
national  type,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  and 
broadly  human. 

2.  Home. — Of  all  the  characters  who  have  risen 
to  eminence  from  the  lowliest  surroundings,  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  most  remarkable.  What  attracts 
attention  to  His  home,  however,  is  not  the  contrast 
between  His  early  circumstances  and  His  later 
attainments,  but  tne  harmony  between  the  setting 
of  His  childhood's  years  and  the  noblest  of  His 
manhood's  virtues  and  achievements.  The  chief 
quality  of  His  home  was  its  pure  humanity.  None 
but  the  simplest  elements  of  human  life  are  here. 
The  home  at  Nazareth  is  as  far  removed  from 
luxury  and  artificiality  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is 
from  squalor  or  depravity  on  the  other.  The  in- 
ward features  of  the  home  correspond  with  its 
outward  conditions.  The  father  and  mother  belong 
to  what  we  know  as  'the  special  seedplot  of 
Christianity.'  They  were  *  poor  in  spirit  ;  they 
'waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'  Lofty 
aspirations,  prayers  and  songs  inspired  and  mouldea 
by  OT  conceptions  and  forms,  conversation  en- 
riched by  the  ideas  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  on 
reli^on  whom  the  world  has  ever  known,  lives 
instinct  with  pure  and  passionate  devotion  to  God : 
amid  such  benign  and  holy  influences  the  plastic 
soul  of  Jesus  grew  to  its  maturity.  Such  a  home 
provides  a  perfect  environment  for  One  whose 
personal  secret  is  His  communion  with  God,  whose 
message  is  God's  fellowship  with  men. 

Without  mere  fancifulness  we  can  conceive  what 
the  childhood  of  Jesus  really  was — contented, 
happy,  trustful.  Certain  features  of  His  manhood, 
His  ireedom  from  extremes  of  feeling.  His  openness 
of  mind.  His  wide  and  deep  charity,  find  tne  con- 
ditions of  their  mrowth  in  His  childhood's  home, 
with  its  thorougn  naturalness  and  its  nearness  to 
central  truth  regarding  God  and  man. 

The  words  which  record  that '  Jesus  advanced  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  Grod  and 
men '  (Lk  2"),  describe  a  perfectly  normal  human 
growth,  a  development  without  breach  or  strain  or 
crisis,  conducted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  toward  the 
realization  of  the  Divine  ideal  of  humanity.  It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  an  abstract 
conception  of  His  Godhead ;  impossible  also  to 
reconcile  them  with  an  equally  abstract  conception 
of  His  *mere  humanity  (whatever  that  maybe). 
But  it  is  certain  they  present  a  uni(]ue  fact,  which 
must  have  full  weight  given  to  it  in  any  estimate 
of  the  character  and  the  person  of  Qirist.  It 
might  be  suggested,  indeed,   that  the  complete 


normality  of  His  growth  may  have  been  imperilled 
by  communications  made  to  Him  by  His  mother 
regarding  the  mystery  of  His  birth  or  the  greatness 
of  His  vocation.  Such  communications,  however, 
were  not  made  before  His  twelfth  year.  Mary's 
words  in  the  temple  (Lk  2^)  make  that  certain. 
Even  on  the  supposition  that  certain  communica- 
tions were  made  at  a  later  date,  they  may  have 
aided  Him  in  the  discovery  of  His  relation  to  God 
and  His  mission  to  men ;  but  the  thoughts  they 
may  have  awakened  in  His  mind  would  not  then 
act  injuriously  upon  the  growth  of  a  perfectly  pro- 
portioned human  character.  The  greatness  which 
was  coming  upon  Him  was  leading  Him  nearer  to 
men,  not  farther  away  from  them.  We  must 
always  look  for  what  is  unique  in  Christ  within 
and  not  beyond  His  normal  human  character. 

8.  Education. — Hellenic  or  Roman  culture  might 
be  brilliant,  but  it  was  narrow,  limited  to  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  a  Greek  city,  or  to  the  uses  of  a 
ruling  race.  Its  faults  are  plain  :  intellectual 
pride,  superficial  cleverness,  aoundance  of  ideas 
togetlier  with  dearth  of  ideals.  Conceive  now  the 
training  of  a  Hebrew  boy.  Ignorant  of  much  that 
a  Greek  lad  knew,  he  was  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  books  of  the  OT.  These  constituted  a 
national  literature,  which,  on  any  fair  comparison, 
vastly  excels  the  utmost  that  the  Hellenic  spirit 
could  produce,  in  its  power  to  quicken  and  direct 
the  activities  of  the  soul,  to  deepen  it,  and  to 
enrich  it  with  noblest  conceptions  of  human  life 
and  destiny.  Such  a  literature  is  the  most 
splendid  instrument  of  education  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;  and  such  was  the  education  even  of  a 
carpenter's  son  in  an  obscure  village.  No  doubt 
even  a  system  so  excellent  might  oe  perverted ; 
but  always  in  education  the  result  is  determined 
not  by  the  perfection  of  the  instrument,  but  by 
the  reaction  of  the  pupil.  From  school  Jesus 
might  have  gone  on  to  be  a  Rabbi  of  the  common 
dogmatic  and  narrow  tyj)e.  If  He  did  not,  if  His 
thought  is  wide.  His  insight  deep,  His  spirit  noble 
and  gentle  ;  if  He  moves  on  the  plane  of  the 
greatest  prophets  of  the  OT,  and  sees  beyond  their 
highest  vision ;  we  must  trace  this  result  to  His 
education,  and  to  the  response  made  to  it  by  His 
^uick  and  intelligent  sympathy.  It  is  because  He 
is  moulded  by  the  influences  of  the  OT  that  His 
character  is  at  once  more  spiritual  and  more 
universal  than  it  would  have  been,  had  He  been 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  Hellenic  culture.  The 
measure  of  His  acquaintance  ^dth  the  apocalyptic 
literature  which  many  of  His  contemporaries  were 
studying,  cannot  accurately  be  determined.  But 
we  shall  make  a  profound  mistake,  if  we  imagine 
that  we  can  explain  His  teaching  or  understand 
Himself  by  any  such  reference.  We  can  come 
within  signt  of  Him  only  by  retracing  the  steps  of 
His  own  education,  and  approaching  Him  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  OT.  The  groundwork  of  His 
character  and  the  spring  of  His  thinking  are  to  be 
found  in  the  OT.  What  He  came  to  be  or  to 
reveal,  beyond  that  stage  of  moral  and  religious 
attainment,  stands  in  organic  connexion  with  it. 
Other  educational  influences  must  be  remembered 
and  their  ^  power  duly  estimated :  the  historic 
scenes^  which  were  within  His  view,  with  the 
splendid  and  tragic  memories  they  were  fitted  to 
awaken ;  the  highways  of  the  world's  business 
which  were  visible  from  the  hills  behind  which 
Nazareth  lay ;  the  pleasant  country  which  was 
spread  all  around  His  home.  Such  aspects  of  His 
character  as  His  intense  patriotism.  His  wide 
humanitarian  sympathies,  and  His  feeling  for 
nature,  find  their  antecedents  in  the  physicid  sur- 
roundings of  His  early  years. 

At  this  point  we  pause  to  note  an  incident  which 
enables  us,  as  efficiently  as  a  score  of  haphazard 
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reminiscences  would  have  done,  to  discern  the 
fruition  of  His  life's  preparation,  »>  far  as  it  had 
gone.  Here  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
reverence  which  is  due  to  all  childhood  in  our 
endeavour  to  analyse  its  utterances.  *  How  is  it 
tliat  ye  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
alM>ut  my  Father's  business?'  (Lk  2^*).*  No  plati- 
tudes as  to  moral  paternity,  no  pedantic  references 
to  the  Trinity,  help  us  to  understand  this  wonder- 
ing question.  The  words  have  no  doctrinal  mean- 
ing. They  ought  not  to  be  used  as  proof  of  a 
dogma.  Did  Alary  ask  lier  Son  what  He  meant  ? 
If  she  had  asked,  could  He  have  made  her  under- 
stand? The  words,  however,  while  tlius  far  re- 
moved from  ontological  problems,  do  reveal  most 
surely  what  manner  of  cnild  He  must  have  been 
who  uttered  tliem.  He  must  have  lived  till  that 
hour  in  la  fellowship  with  God  which  had  known 
no  interruption,  which  had  been  so  deep  and  holy 
and  tender,  that  Mary's  word,  applied  to  an  earthly 
parent,  provides  its  secret.  *  rhy  father  and  I,* 
said  His  mother;  and  He  replied,  surely  not  in 
any  self-conscious,  didactic  mood,  but  in  clad  and 
coniident  ailoption  of  her  word,  *my  Father's 
business.'  It  is  certain  that  one  who  uttered  this 
phrase  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  child's  unreflective 
experience,  had  never  passed  through  the  agonies 
of  a  violated  conscience.  His  experience  is  not 
the  abnormal  type  to  be  seen  in  St.  Paul,  Augus- 
tine, Luther,  Banyan,  but  the  profoundly  normal 
type  of  the  human  relation  to  God,  as  God  designed 
it  to  be.  Operating  upon  Him,  through  parent- 
age and  home  and  education,  operating  within 
Him  in  ways  beneath  consciousness  and  beyond 
observation,  the  Divine  Spirit  had  led  Him  into, 
and  enabled  Him  to  abioe  within,  a  continuous, 
loving  fellowship  with  God,  of  which  the  earthly 
relationship  of  father  and  son  is  the  reflexion  and 
the  symbol.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  never  knew 
any  inward  dislocation  of  spirit,  never  passed 
through  agonies  of  conviction,  or  emerged  into 
the  rapture  of  an  experience  which  overwhelmed 
the  juagment  with  surges  of  emotion.  His  char- 
acter is  not  created  by  the  healing  of  some  deep 
breach  of  soul.  It  l)ear8  none  of  the  marks  of 
manufacture.  It  is  a  steadfast  growth,  the  unin- 
terrupted unfolding  of  the  wealth  of  ethical  mean- 
ing that  lay,  from  the  beginning,  within  His  soul. 
From  the  village  street  He  passes  to  the  temple 
courts,  to  find  Himself  there  at  home,  and  to 
occupy  Himself  with  His  Father's  concerns.  From 
the  temple  He  returns  to  His  village  home,  without 
surprise  and  without  disappointment,  still  to  be  in 
His  Father's  presence,  ana  to  be  about  His  Father's 
business.  *  lie  went  down  with  them,  and  came 
to  Nazareth;  and  he  was  subject  unto  tliem' 
(Lk  2"). 

4.  The  years  of  silence.— For  eighteen  years  we 
lose  sight  of  Jesus.  When  they  are  past,  not  His 
physical  frame  only  but  His  moral  stature  also 
has  reached  its  fulness.  The  years  themselves, 
apart  from  the  incidents  which  must  have  lillcd 
them,  are  the  most  potent  of  the  formative  in- 
fluences which  are  our  guide  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Jet^us.  There  are  certain  deeply  marked 
features  of  His  character,  which  are  tlie  imprint 
upon  Him  of  the  i>assage  of  these  silent  years. 

(1)  Quictncfis  and  confidence. — In  His  manhood 
there  is  no  restlessness  as  of  one  who  is  uncertain 
of  his  goal,  none  of  the  strained  eagerness  of  one  who 
is  still  in  pursuit  of  undiscover^  truth.  Plato's 
image  of  the  aviary  in  no  way  resembles  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  No  distmction  is  to  be  found  in  Him 
between  possessing  and  having.  He  possesses,  or 
rather  is  possessea  by,  fundamental  and  universal 

♦  t*  T»U  T6V  warpif  fjiAu.  Our  arsTiiment  is  not  aflfect«d  whether 
we  adoi>t  the  above  rendering  (AV  and  BVm),  or  that  of  IIV, 
'  iu  my  Father's  house.' 


principles.  His  life  and  teaching  are  their  ex- 
position and  illustration.  We  may  debate  their 
validity,  but  we  cannot  dispute  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty with  which  He  grasped  them.  Eighteen 
years  of  sUence  had  breathed  their  restfulness  into 
Him,  and  conferred  on  Him  the  precious  gifts  of 
a  quiet  mind  and  an  assured  heart. 

(2)  Foresight, — Jesus  had  no  magical  acquaint- 
ance with  future  events.  Yet  it  is  most  note- 
worthy that  He  moved  amid  the  circumstances 
of  His  life  with  no  hesitating  step.  It  is  not 
merely  that,  as  a  religious  man.  He  knows  that 
God  has  a  plan  for  Him,  and  will  submit  to  it, 
whatever  it  brings  Him,  however  grievous  or  dis- 
appointing ;  but  also  that  He  knew  whctt  the-  plan 
was.  He  was  in  the  secret  of  His  Father.  In  His 
speaking  and  acting  there  is  no  trace  of  hesitation 
or  doubt.  He  never  acts  on  a  mere  balance  of 
judgment,  never  wastes  a  moment  on  conjecture, 
not  one  moment  on  regret.  He  acts  with  instant 
perception  of  what  is  wanted,  and  |;oe8  forward 
with  confldent  step  and  calm  foreseeing  eye.  He 
marvels  (twice  it  is  recorded  of  Him,  Sit  8*®,  Mk 
G*') ;  but  it  is  the  wonder  which  is  at  once  the 
parent  and  the  child  of  knowledge,  not  the  stupid 
astonishment  of  mere  ignorance.  Events  which 
threatened  destruction  to  Himself  and  His  mission 
were  met  by  Him  with  solemn  recognition  as  the 
issue  of  a  purpose  which  He  served  with  full  in- 
telligence. Such  calm  wisdom,  such  quiet  faith- 
fulness, such  undisturbed  |)eace,  had  a  history; 
and  it  lies  in  these  eighteen  years  of  silent  waiting. 

(3)  Serenity  and  self -possession. — He  was  haunted 
by  misconception,  beset  by  malice,  harassed  by 
malignity.  Vet  He  preserved  an  austere  reserve, 
which  permitted  no  rash  action,  no  unguarded 
speech.  He  met  His  enemies  with  a  silence  which 
was  no  dumb  resentment,  but  was  on  some  occa- 
sions a  most  moving  appeal,  on  others  a  most  solemn 
judgment.  No  man  can  be  thus  silent  who  is 
driven  ignorantly  toward  an  unknown  destiny. 
The  silence  of  Jesus  is  proof  that  His  life  lay 
within  both  His  purview  and  His  command.  Only 
in  solitude  and  obscurity  can  such  qualities  be  de- 
veloped. Eighteen  silent  years  are  not  too  much 
to  make  a  soul  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  strong, 
deep,  calm,  and  wise.  Not  dogmatic  prejudice, 
but  respect  for  the  unity  of  Christ's  character,  and 
for  the  self-evidencing  truth  of  the  portrait  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels,  condemns,  as  an  outrage 
upon  all  psychological  probability,  the  practice  of 
packing  into  the  tnree  recorded  years  alternations 
of  thought  and  purpose,  and  tracing  supposed  dis- 
tinctions between  tne  hopes  with  which  He  began 
His  career  and  the  convictions  which  were  forced 
upon  Him  toward  its  close.  Naturalism  of  this 
sort  is  simply  unnatural  and  foolish.  There  is 
nothing  too  great  to  be  the  outcome  of  years  so 
sublimely  silent.  What  He  is  to  be  was  then 
formed  within  His  soul.  What  He  has  to  say  was 
then  laid  up  for  utterance.  What  He  has  to  do 
and  endure  was  then  foreseen  and  then  accepted. 

ii.  The  Vocation  op  Christ.  —  The  unity  of 
Christ's  character  stands  out  impressively  in  the 
Gospel  portrait.  The  allowances  we  make,  and 
the  averages  we  strike,  in  estimating  the  conduct 
of  other  men,  are  not  needed  in  His  case.  Woven 
of  the  strands  of  common  life,  it  is  yet  *  without 
scam  throughout.*  When  we  seek  to  explain  this 
unity,  it  is  not  enough  to  refer  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
as  though  it  were  a  power  operating  in  an  ethical 
vacuum.  His  is  the  normal  human  will,  which 
realizes  its  freedom  by  identifying  itself  with  some 
all -determining  principle.  When  we  ask,  further, 
what  this  principle  is,  which  thus  determines  His 
will  and  unifies  His  life,  we  shall  be  in  error  if  we 
regard  it  as  an  absolutely  new  idea,  to  be  jiscribed 
to  His  inventive  genius.     He  is  not  with  complete 
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appropriateness  to  be  designated  a  religious  genius. 
lie  has  nothing  to  reveal  which  is  new,  if  by  that 
epithet  we  mean  to  indicate  a  conception  which 
has  no  organic  relations  with  the  past.  Jesus,  as 
believer,  thinker,  preticher,  starts  from  the  OT. 
His  originality  consists  in  perfectly  understanding 
it,  in  carrying  out  into  concrete  reality  its  ruling 
conceptions.  When,  therefore,  we  seek  for  the 
determining  principle  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Christ,  we  must  turn  to  the  OT.  From  childhood 
to  manhood  He  lived  the  life  of  the  ideal  Israel,  in 
communion  witli  God  and  consecration  to  His 
service.  What  is  unique  in  Him  is  not  some 
idea,  derived  we  know  not  whence,  but  His  actual 
ado])tioii  of  the  purpose  of  God  toward  Israel  as 
the  jjurpose  of  His  own  life.  When  we  endeavour 
to  enter  symimtlieticallv  into  the  experience  of  tlie 
Prophetic  authors  of  the  OT,  and  when  we  com- 
pare with  tlieir  writings  the  character  and  career 
of  Jesus,  we  are  le<l  to  the  conclusion :  First,  that 
the  core  of  the  OT  religion  is  God's  redeeming 
purpose  toward  Israel ;  and,  second,  that  the  voca- 
tion of  Christ,  as  understood  and  accepted  by  Him- 
self, was  to  fulhl  that  purpose.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  have  from  Jesus  a  narrative 
of  tlic  experiences  which  culminated  in  this  great 
resolve,  or  an  abstract  statement  of  His  ideas  upon 
the  topic  of  redemption.  Yet,  as  we  follow  the 
occasions  of  His  life,  we  overhear  pregnant  sayings, 
and  we  observe  significant  incidents,  which  cor- 
roborate and  illustrate  the  impression  which  His 
wliolc  career  makes  upon  us.  These  we  may  thus 
arrange — 

1.  His  Desi^ation  of  His  vocation— When  we 
inquire  how  Jesus  designated  His  life's  aim,  we  are 
met  early  in  the  narrative  with  one  general,  yet 
most  dehnite  statement.  He  is  addressing  an 
audience  composed  of  His  own  disciples,  together 
with  a  wider  range  of  auditors  for  wliom  also  His 
words  are  meant.  We  have,  indeed,  no  verbatim 
report  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Its  theme,  however,  is  unmistakable.  It 
is  tlie  Kingdom  of  God  as  it  exists  at  the  stage 
whicli,  in  tlie  person  of  the  Speaker,  it  has  now 
reached.  Plainly,  the  Kingdom,  as  Jesus  proclaims 
it,  is  a  new  thing.  Its  righteousness  is  new.  Its 
blessings  are  new.  At  once  the  question  arises, 
and  was  thrown  at  the  Preacher  with  bitter  con- 
troversial animus,  How  does  this  new  Kingdom 
stand  related  to  that  which  had  endured  through 
the  centuries  of  Israel's  history,  which  was  now 
indeed  obscured  by  ix)litical  oppreasion,  but  which 
was  destined  one  clay  to  receive  a  glorious  vindica- 
tion? How  do  its  new  views  of  God  and  man  and 
duty  compare  with  the  venerable  system  of  law, 
of  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  the  ac- 
knowledged defenders  ? 

Then  Jesus  pronounces  words  which  place  Him 
in  the  central  stream  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and 
designate  Him  as  its  goal  and  its  complete  realiza- 
tion :  *  1  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  *  (Mt  6^^). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  to  *the  Law*  Jesus  adds 
*  the  Prophets,'  thus  emphasizing  that  element  of 
the  OT  religion  which  the  legalista  of  His  day 
were  most  apt  to  neglect.  He  grasps  the  OT  as 
a  spiritual  whole,  and  this  totality  of  Divine 
meaning  He  declares  it  to  be  His  vocation  to  fulfil. 
He  has  come  into  the  world  to  carry  forward  all 
that  had  l)een  signified  by  Law  and  Prophets  to 
an  end  foreseen,  or  at  least  felt,  by  OT  believers, 
but  not  attained  in  their  experience.  In  II im  the 
OT  religion  is  at  once  ixirfected,  and  accomplished 
as  an  abiding  reality. 

Such  a  consciousness  as  this  may  well  suggest 
thoughts  as  to  the  person  of  Him  who  tlius  asserts 
Himself.  What  is  imi>ortant  for  us  now,  however, 
is  the  fact  tiiat  it  teas  His  consciousness,  that  the 
vocation  thus  announced  was  the  end  for  which 


Jesus  lived,  and  constituted  tlie  organizing  principle 
to  wliich  is  duo  the  perfect  unity  of  His  charactei*. 

The  same  impression  of  the  loftiness  and  the 
definiteness  of  His  vocation,  as  Jesus  conceived 
it,  is  deepened  by  a  consideration  of  other  sayings 
in  which  He  condensed  the  purpose  of  His  li£. 
While,  of  course,  critical  conclusions  are  manifold, 
it  is  not  reasonably  open  to  doubt  (a)  that  Jesus 
claimed  to  possess  authority  to  forgive  sins,  and 
so  dispense  the  characteristic  blessing  of  the  New 
Covenant  (Jer  31»*,  Mt9«) ;  (b)  that  He  claimed  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  God  which,  in  its  immediacy 
and  fulne&s,  was  generically  distinct  from  that  en- 
joyed  by  the  most  advanced  OT  saint,  and  to  be 
empowered  to  reveal  God,  thus  known,  to  men 
(Mt  11-'') ;  (c)  that  He  regarded  His  death  as  laying 
the  basis  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  being,  there- 
fore, the  medium  of  its  blessings  (Mt  26^  and 
parallels). 

Again,  we  cannot  fail  to  feel,  in  connexion  with 
such  words,  the  drawing  on  of  a  inv'stery  in  the 
iierson  of  Him  who  uttered  them,  "fuming  aside, 
nowever,  from  all  such  suggestions,  and  refraining 
from  all  doctrinal  construction,  we  are,  neverthe- 
less, not  merely  permitted,  but  constrained,  to  ob- 
serve that  they  describe*!  the  commission  under 
which  He  acted.  They  disclose  the  root  of  con- 
viction  from  which  His  character  grew.  Take  tliis 
away,  and  His  character  falls  to  pieces,  and  be* 
comes  no  more  an  ethical  unity,  but  a  congeries 
of  inconsistencies.  The  belief  that  He  was  com- 
missioned of  God  to  execute  the  Divine  i>uri)Ose 
towards  Israel,  and,  through  Israel,  towards  the 
world,  moved  Him  from  beginning  to  eml  of  His 
career,  and  made  Him  the  character  which  He 
was,  which  we  come  to  know  in  the  Gospels,  and 
which  has  put  its  spell  u|x)n  all  subsequent  gene- 
rations. 

2.  His  Dedication  to  His  vocation.  —  The  de- 
termining purpose  of  His  life  was  not  made  known 
to  Jesus  for  the  first  time  in  the  experiences  of 
His  baptism.  The  consciousness  which  He  then 
manifests  had  certainly  a  history.  The  exiKiriencos 
through  which  He  then  passed  imply  a  i)erfect  ly 
prepared  soul.  In  His  whole  bearing,  irum  the 
moment  of  His  approach  to  John,  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  hesitation  or  bewilderment.  A  new  thing, 
no  doubt,  came  to  Him ;  but  it  did  not  take  Him 
by  surprise  or  usher  Him  into  a  calling  which  He 
had  not  foreseen,  or  from  which  He  had  shrunk. 
By  the  discipline  of  the  silent  years  in  Nazareth, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  acting  along 
with  all  external  instrumentalities  and  beneath  the 
conscious  movements  of  His  own  spirit.  His  mind 
had  been  informed  of  the  task  which  awaited  Him, 
His  faculties  had  been  exercised  in  tlie  appropria- 
tion of  so  great  a  destiny.  His  soul  had  been  fed 
at  sources  of  Divine  strength,  and  thus  enabled  to 
accept  in  deep  8urren«ler  t!ie  Divine  api)ointment. 
His  character,  when  iirst  we  see  Him  pass  out  of 
ol)scurity  into  the  light  of  histor^%  is  not  like  an 
unhmshed  building,  with  scafToldmg  to  bo  cleared 
away,  and  much  still  to  be  done  before  it  be  1  beauti- 
ful or  habitable.  It  is  like  a  living  organism, 
rooted  in  the  discipline  of  past  years,  perfected 
by  ade(iuate  preparation,  and  now  ready  for  its 
destineu  uses  and  its  full  fruition.  His  tliirtieth 
year  found  Him  well  aware  of  His  vocation,  and 
waiting  only  for  the  summons  to  take  it  up.  The 
cry  of  the  Haptist  reached  Him  in  Nazareth,  and 
He  knew  that  His  hour  was  come.  *  Then  comet  li 
Jesus  from  Galilee  to  the  Jordan,  unto  John,  to  bo 
baptized  of  him*  (Mt  3'^).  His  baptism  is  at  once 
Christ's  dedication  of  Himself  to  His  vocation, 
and  the  iirst  step  in  its  accomplisliment.  liis 
experiences  at  such  an  hour  ore  too  intimate  ai;d 
profound  to  be  comprehended  even  by  t!  e  most 
reverent  study.     But  their  meaning  must  gather 
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round  three  points  —  (1)  First,  the  word  'thus  it 
becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness'  (v.^^).  In 
this  pregnant  saying  we  are  conveyed  back  to  the 
heart  of  the  OT.  God  is  righteous  when  He  fulfils 
the  obligations  which  He  imposed  on  Himself 
when  He  instituted  His  covenant  with  Israel.  It 
is  still  His  righteousness  which  moves  Him,  when, 
after  Israel  has  sinned  itself  out  of  the  covenant 
relationship,  He  promises  a  New  Covenant,  and 
brings  near  a  better  salvation.  This  is  the  right- 
eousness which  Jesus  has  full  in  view  on  the  verge 
of  Baptism.  If  this  righteousness  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
He  who  is  the  executor  of  the  Divine  j)urpoBe 
must  not  shrink  from  His  task,  whatever  it  may 
brine  Him,  and  he  who  has  a  lesser  function  in 
the  Kingdom  must  not  withstand  or  hinder  Him 
through  any  mistaken  reverence. 

(2)  Second,  the  symbolic  deed  of  baptism.  Here 
also  the  only  possible  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  OT. 
There  we  see  the  godly  in  Israel,  themselves  richt 
with  God,  bearing  in  their  own  souls  the  load  of 
the  people's  transgressions.  What  is  thus,  through 
successive  generations,  done  and  suffered  by  exer- 
cised believers,  is  assigned  in  Deutero-Isaiah  to  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  who  is  in  that  writing  the 
ideal  Israel  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  actual  Israel.  In  descending  to  baptism,  Jesus 
is  certainly  not  acknowledging  personal  unworthi- 
ness.  It  is  not  even  enough  to  say  that  He  is  vicari- 
ously confessing  the  sins  of  others.  He  is  definitely 
assuming  the  place  and  office  of  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord.  Himself  righteous,  He  assumes  in  Hia 
deepest  soul  the  load  of  human  sin,  and  thus  at 
once  fulfils  the  righteousness  of  God  and  '  makes 
many  righteous.'  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  accord- 
ingly, is  at  once  the  culmination  of  a  life's  experi- 
ences, the  product  of  long  years  of  thought  and 
prayer,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  career  whose 
movement  and  whose  goal  were  already  plainly 
before  His  inward  eye. 

(3)  Third,  the  Divme  response  ( v.  ^•'- ).  A  decision, 
whose  issues  we  cannot  calculate,  was  accompanied 
by  a  pain  which  we  cannot  fathom.  The  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures,  even  supposing  it  to  be  proved, 
throws  no  light  on  the  experiences  of  that  hour. 
Jesus  never  ^und  relief  in  His  Divinity  from  His 
human  suffering.  He  took  refuse  in  prayer  (Lk 
3*^).  The  Father  answered  witn  an  endowment 
ample  enough  even  for  the  task,  an  assurance  strong 
enough  to  raise  Him  above  all  doubt.  The  terms 
in  which  the  assurance  is  given  form  a  synthesis 
of  the  two  great  figures  through  whom  in  the  OT 
the  consummation  of  the  King(K>m  is  achieved,  the 
Messianic  King  and  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  (Mk 
P'),  and  afford  additional  proof  of  the  conscious- 
ness with  which  Jesus  began  His  ministry.  What 
we  observe  in  lesser  men,  we  see  in  Jesus — a  great 
purpose  determining  the  life,  creating  the  character. 
In  His  case,  as  in  others,  to  miss,  the  purpose  leaves 
the  character  a  hopeless  enigma,  the  life  a  meaning- 
less puzzle. 

S.  His  Confirmation  in  His  Tooation.  —  Jesus 
does  not  sweep  forward  in  emotional  enthusiasm 
from  Baptism  to  the  announcement  of  His  claims. 
The  tide  of  His  endowment  'drove*  Him  (St. 
Mark's  phrase)  not  to  cities  and  throngs,  but  into 
desert  solitudes,  there  to  win  through  conflict 
what  was  His  by  right.  Jesus  certainly  did  not 
describe  to  His  disciples  in  full  detail  the  strife  by 
which  He  won  His  soul.  Something  He  did  tell, 
and  told  it,  as  alone  it  could  be  told,  in  symbols. 
The  point  at  issue  in  the  conflict  is  the  vocation  to 
whicn  Jesus  has  just  dedicated  Himself.  That 
vocation  is  the  synthesis  of  all  the  lines  of  action 
by  which,  in  the  OT,  God's  purpose  was  being 
gradually  fulfilled  ;  and  specially  the  sjmthesis  of 
soverei^ty  and  service.  The  strain  of  the  Temp- 
tation IS  airected  to  the  rending  asunder  of  these  1 


two.  The  effort  to  which  Jesus  is  summoned  is  to 
hold  them  together  in  indissoluble  connexion,  and 
not,  under  whatever  subtle  seductive  influences, 
to  snatch  at  the  one  and  renounce  the  other.  Any 
breach  between  them  will  mean  the  defeat  of  the 
Divine  righteousness.  Failure  here  will  make 
Jesus  not  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  but  His 
adversary,  servant  of  His  enemy.  The  stages  of 
the  Temptation,  accordingly,  turn  upon  the 
humiliations  which  the  element  of  service  will 
bring  into  His  career,  and  their  supposed  incom- 
patibility with  the  sovereignty,  which  is  His  goal. 
Surely  hunger  and  toil  and  poverty  are  insuper- 
able barriers  in  the  way  of  reaching  that  suprem- 
acy which  Jesus  would  exercise  with  sucri  be- 
ni^ant  grace !  The  alternative  lay  clear  before 
Him,  the  pathway  of  supernatural  power,  leading 
away  from  normal  human  experience,  or  the  path- 
way of  service  and  suffering,  leading  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  throbbing  heart  of  humanity.  Jesus 
made  His  choice,  and  in  that  great  decision  gained 
His  vantage  ground.  As  for  Him,  He  would  be 
man,  and  would  stand  so  close  to  men  that  He 
could  assume  their  responsibilities  and  bear  their 
burdens.  Thus  Jesus  won  His  victory,  a  solitary 
man,  in  death  grips  with  evil,  with  no  strength 
save  the  Spirit  of  God,  no  wea{)on  save  the  Word 
of  God.  It  was  a  complete  victory.  Within  a 
character,  thus  welded  by  trial,  there  was*>no 
room  hereafter  for  breach  with  God  or  with  itself. 
Though  other  assaults  will  be  made,  though  they 
be  made  by  His  dearest  ( Jn  2**  *),  His  most  loyal 
(Mt  16^"),  though  in  one  final  onslaught  they 
wring  from  the  Victor  sweat  of  blood,  the  certainty 
of  their  overwhelming  defeat  is  already  guaran- 
teed. In  studying  the  character  of  Christ,  we  are 
led  from  one  surprise  of  loveliness  to  another  ;  but 
we  are  never  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  its  per- 
manence, never  haunted  by  any  dread  of  its 
failure.  From  the  beginning  there  is  the  note  of 
finality  and  absoluteness. 

iiL  Characteristics  op  Christ. —All  character 
study  is  necessarily  incomplete.  A  character  which 
coula  be  exhaustively  analysed  would  not  be  worth 
the  pains  taken  in  making  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions. The  quality  of  mystery  certainly  belongs 
to  the  character  of  Christ  to  a  aegree  that  suggests 
a  source  of  power,  deeper  and  less  restricted  than 
that  which  would  suffice  to  explain  shallower  and 
more  intelligible  personalities.  No  biography  has 
ever  comprehended  Him  ;  the  intent  meditation  of 
nineteen  centuries  has  not  exhausted  His  fulness. 
It  would,  accordingly,  be  both  pedantic  and  unreal 
CO  attempt  a  logical  ajrticulation  of  the  elements  of 
His  character  or  a  classified  list  of  His  virtues.  It 
seems  best,  therefore,  in  this  article  to  move  from 
the  more  general  to  the  more  particular,  without 
too  great  rigidity  of  treatment.  We  begin,  then, 
with  those  impressions  of  His  character  which  are 
at  once  the  broadest  and  the  deepest. 

1. 8piFitaal-mindednesB«— St.  Paul's  great  phrase 
in  Ro  8*  4>pbvtifui  rod  xveiiuiroi,  '  the  general  bent 
of  thought  and  motive '  (Sanday-Headiam)  directed 
toward  Divine  things,  which  is  applied  even  to  the 
best  men  we  know,  with  reserves  and  limitations, 
exactly  expresses  the  prevailing  direction  of 
Christ  s  life  and  character.  He  possesses  the 
spiritual  mind  to  a  degree  which  stamps  Him  as 
Ming  at  once  unique  among  men,  and  also  true 
and  normal  man,  realizing  the  ideal  and  fulfilling 
the  duty  of  man  as  such.  He  moves  habitually  in 
the  realm  of  heavenly  realities.  He  does  not  visit 
it  at  intervals.  He  dwells  there,  even  while  He 
walks  on  earth,  and  is  found  amid  the  throngs  and 
haunts  of  men.  He  carries  with  Him  the  aroma 
of  its  holiness  and  peace  and  blessedness.  That 
His  disciples  were  'with  him'  (Mk  3^**)  was  the 
secret  of  their  preparation,  the  source  of  any  wis- 
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dom  they  manifested,  way  success  they  achieved. 
The  most  mature  experience  of  the  power  of 
Christ,  and  the  most  lofty  conception  of  His 
person,  find  their  ultimate  warrant  in  this,  that 
the  unseen  world  becomes  visible  in  His  character. 
Apart  from  this,  they  are  composed  of  things  so 
unreal  as  feeling  and  opinions.  Illustration  and 
proof  of  the  spintual-mindedness  of  Christ  are  too 
abundant  to  be  specified  in  detail.  The  following 
points  will  suffice  to  indicate  its  quality  and  signi- 
ficance. 

(1)  His  knowledae, — He  Himself,  on  one  occa- 
sion, distinguished  the  objects  of  His  knowledge 
as  heavenly  thin^  {iirovpAina),  and  earthly  things 
(^ir/7eia,  Jn  3**).  The  former  are  the  mysteries  of 
the  Kingdom,  the  counsels  of  Jehovah,  which  in 
the  OT  He  makes  known  by  the  medium  of  the 
prophets.  The  latter  are  the  facts  of  human 
nature,  as  that  is  essentially  related  to  the  being 
and  character  of  God,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
and  experiencing  the  powers  ana  truths  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  He  evinced,  and  believed 
Himself  to  possess,  regarding  heavenly  things.  He 
is  not  inquiring  like  Socrates,  nor  reasoning  like 
Plato,  nor  commenting  like  a  scribe.  He  knows 
with  absoluteness  ana  fulness  (Mt  11^^).  He  be- 
holds with  immediate  direct  vision  (Jn  1^  6^).  He 
reports  what  He  sees  and  hears  (Jn  3^'  8^  15^'). 
'  He  does  not  in  anj  formal  way  teach  the  religion 
which  lives  in  Him.  .  .  .  The  thing  itself  He 
merely  expresses,  nay,  still  more  presupposes  than 
expresses   (Beyschlag). 

Christ's  knowledge  of  earthly  things,  i.e.  His 
insight  into  the  subjective  experiences  of  men  and 
the  moral  condition  of  their  souls,  has  the  same  note 
of  absoluteness;  and  His  judgments  upon  them 
and  His  dealings  with  them  nave  an  authority 
and  finality  which  would  be  unwarrantable  did 
tliey  not  rest  on  perfect  discernment  (Mk  lO'^,  Lk 
7»  Jn  !«•  ^  ^).  Of  this  He  Himself  could  not 
but  be  aware ;  and,  indeed,  He  expressly  made  it 
His  claim  (Jn  13'*).  Peter's  heart-broken  appeal 
( Jn  21")  belongs  to  the  incidents  of  the  Forty  Days, 
and  so  cannot  be  used  directly  as  proof ;  but  no 
doubt  it  reflects  the  impression  which  the  historic 
Christ  made  upon  those  who  knew  Him,  viz.  that 
He  saw  into  their  inmost  souls  with  a  discernment 
as  intimate  and  deep  as  God's,  which,  like  God's, 
could  neither  be  evaded  nor  hindered. 

Whether  Christ  possessed  supernatural  know- 
ledge of  facte  in  the  order  of  external  nature  has 
been  much  discussed,  but  does  not  now  concern 
We  are  not  even  concerned  at  present  with 


us. 


anj  explanation  of  His  knowledge  of  Divine 
things.  But  we  are  bound  to  note,  and  to  give 
full  weight  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Gospel  por- 
traiture the  world  of  heavenly  realities,  ooth  in 
themselves  and  in  their  eartnly  manifestations 
and  applications,  is  open  to  Jesus,  that  He  is  in 
complete  spiritual  affinity  with  it,  and  speaks  upon 
all  matters  that  belong  to  it  with  definite  and 
self-conscious  authority.  Even  if  His  Divinity  be 
denied,  it  must  be  allowed  that  He  is  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  undimmed  spiritual  vision. 

(2)  Hi8  teaching. — Jesus  is  not  a  lecturer,  mak- 
ing statemente,  nowever  brilliant  and  luminous, 
of  the  results  of  investigation.  He  is  a  revealer, 
disclosing  in  'the  mother-speech  of  religion'  the 
heavenly  realities  which  were  open  to  His  inward 
eye.  His  teaching,  therefore,  is  inexhaustible, 
bNegettins,  in  the  process  of  studying  it,  the  faculty 
of  ethiciQ  insight,  and  continuously  raising,  in  the 
eflfort  to  practise  it,  the  standard  of  the  moral 
judgment.  Yet  it  retains  the  quality  of  spiritual 
delight  which  enchained  ite  first  listeners.  It  is 
gradoua  in  ite  unfoldings  of  the  Divine  compas- 
sions ;  in  ite  disclosure  not  merely  of  the  f  atherli- 


ness,  but  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  ;  in  its  invita- 
tions, pleadings,  promises;  and,  most  of  all,  in 
its  astounding  declaration,  which  pride  deemed 
blasphemous  and  humility  never  questioned,  of 
the  Divine  forgiveness,  deep,  and  free,  and  fear- 
less. It  is  holy  and  apiritualy  rejecting^  conven- 
tional piety,  emphasizing,  as  even  the  OT  had  not 
done,  the  inward  state  of  a  man's  heart  God  ward, 
describing  the  type  of  character  required  in  citi- 
zens of  tne  Kingdom  in  terms  of  such  unearthly 
purity  and  loveliness,  as  would  produce  despair 
were  any  other  than  Himself  the  speaker.  It  is 
universal f  perfecting  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in 
this  respect  also,  that  it  declared  the  height  of 
spiritual  privilege  to  be  attainable,  not  merely  by 
Israel,  but  by  man  as  such,  irrespective  of  ment  or 
privilege. 

Such  a  voice  had  never  been  heard  in  Israel ; 
not  Hosea's,  with  its  tears  of  Divine  compassion  ; 
not  Isaiah's,  with  its  royal  amplitude ;  not  his 
who  in  pure  and  lofty  song  heralded  the  return 
from  Baoylon ;  not  John's  as  it  rang  out  from 
hill  to  hill  his  summons  to  repentance.  Aston- 
ished by  ite  novelty,  wooed  by  its  charm,  bowed 
by  ite  authority,  the  multituaes  followed  a  little 
way  as  it  called  them  heavenward ;  and  some 
elect  souls  rested  not  till  they  too  entered  the 
universe  of  truth  whence  Jesus  uttered  His  voice. 
The  greatest  foe  to  faith  is  the  haste  which  seeks 
to  construct  dogmas  about  Christ  before  Christ  is 
known.  To  some  souls  the  time  for  dogma  comes 
late,  or  not  at  all.  In  any  case,  dogma,  however 
accurate,  must  rest  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Jesus 
in  His  disclosure  of  spiritual  fact. 

(3)  The  effect  of  His  presence, — A  spiritual  mind 
produces  upon  those  who  come  under  ite  influence 
a  twofold  impression,  that  of  remoteness  and  that 
of  nearness  and  sympathy.  This  is  conspicuously 
the  case  with  Jesus.  We  have  abundant  evidence 
of  His  having  a  dignity  of  presence,  which  smote 
with  awe  those  who  had  but  occasional  glimpses 
of  Him,  and  filled  at  times  His  most  familiar 
friends  with  fear,  and  also  of  His  being  the 
kindest,  gentlest,  and  most  sympathetic  of  souls. 
It  could  not  be  otheru'ise.  To  have  discerned  the 
end  which  created  His  career,  to  make  choice  of  it 
with  such  full  intelligence  of  all  that  it  involved, 
to  live  for  it  in  such  entire  consistency  with  ite 
scope  and  reauiremente,  means  a  moral  grandeur 
unapproachea  by  sage  or  prophet.  Separated  from 
the  mass  of  men,  removea  from  their  pursuite.  He 
must  have  been.  Yet  the  very  greatness  of  His 
vocation,  the  very  depth  of  His  insight  both  into 
the  purpose  of  God  and  the  need  of  man,  produced 
in  Him,  along  with  that  deep  distinctiveness,  the 
kindliest  appreciation  of  the  little  things  which 
make  up  the  life  of  man,  the  most  sympathetic 
interest  in  ordinary  human  concerns,  and  an  en- 
tire approachableness  to  the  humblest  applicant  for 
counsel  or  comfort.  Thb  combination  of  a  majesty 
which  smites  to  the  ground  the  instrumente  of 
prostituted  justice,  with  a  manner  so  tender  that 
babes  smile  in  His  arms  and  women  tell  Him  the 
secret  of  their  care,  must  have  ite  source  deep  in 
the  heavenly  region  which  was  His  habitual  abode. 

2.  Love  to  God.  —  The  heavenly  region  which 
Jesus  inhabited  was  not  an  abyss  of  l^ing  where 
the  finite  loses  itself  in  the  absolute.  It  was  a 
realm  of  persons.  Divine  and  human,  who  dwelt 
together  in  intelligent,  spiritual  fellowshii).  Tlie 
doctrine  of  'the  One,'  which  is  found  in  every 
climate  and  revives  in  every  century,  is  not  the 
clue  to  Jesus'  thouj^ht  of  God.  The  key  to  His  theo- 
logy is  the  doctrme  of  the  Father ;  His  love  to 
the  Father  is  the  motive  of  His  life.  He  pro- 
claimed love  to  God,  absorbing  all  energies,  com- 
prehending all  activities,  as  the  first,  the  great 
commandment,  of  which  the  second,  love  to  man, 
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is  the  direct  corollary.  But  when  we  compare 
His  own  obedience  to  the  first  commandment  with 
that  of  other  men,  a  very  significant  distinction  is 
to  be  observed.  The  most  devout  souls  in  their 
nearest  approach  to  God  are  conscious  that  their 
love  is  not  perfect.  This  defect  is  due  in  part  to 
sin,  and  the  chastened  soul  rebukes  the  coldness 
of  its  affection ;  and  in  part  to  finitude,  and  the 
adoring  soul  continually  aspires  after  higher  at- 
tainments. In  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  note,  either 
of  compunction  or  of  aspiration,  is  never  heard. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  not  that  in  later  recen- 
sions oi  the  tradition  such  notes  were  struck  out,  in 
deference  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  reverence,  or  to 
suppoH  a  novel  view  of  His  person  ;  but  that  the 
impression  of  complete  spiritual  attainment  belongs 
to  the  very  essence  of  the  character  as  set  forth 
in  the  Gospels.  We  may  dispute  whether  such  a 
character  ever  existed;  but  we  cannot  question 
the  fact  that  such  a  character  has  been  portrayed^ 
with  a  verisimilitude  which  makes  the  portraiture 
a  greater  miracle  than  the  actual  reality  of  the 
character  depicted  would  have  been.  Jesus  loved 
God  perfectly :  this  is  tho  only  fair  interpretation 
of  the  record.  There  is  no  trace  of  moral  disjiarity. 
no  failure  of  mutual  understanding,  no  sign  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  cross  a  chasm,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  between  Himself  and  God. 
He  receives  the  communications  of  the  Father's 
love  without  perturbation  or  amazement,  as  of 
one  overwhelmed  by  the  Divine  condescension  ; 
and  He  responds  without  extravagance  of  emotion, 
in  words  which  do  not  labour  with  overweight  of 
meaning,  but  are  easy,  natural,  simple,  and  glad, 
the  very  language  of  One  who  is  the  Son  of  such 
a  Father.  He  and  the  Father  are  one.  The 
Synoptic  picture,  as  well  as  that  of  tho  Fourth 
Gospel,  makes  this  feature  plain.  There  can  be  no 
douot  that  this  fact  raises  the  Christological 
problem  in  its  profoundest  form.  What  man  is 
He  who  thus  receives  and  returns  the  love  of  Grod  ? 
Two  of  love's  characteristic  manifestations, 
moreover,  are  found  in  Christ  in  perfect  exercise. 

( 1 )  Obedience,  We  have  seen  that  the  character  of 
Christ  is  created  by  tlie  vocation  to  which  He  dedi- 
cated Himself.  We  now  observe  that  this  vocation 
is,  in  the  view  of  Jesus,  nothing  impersonal,  but 
is  the  personal  vnil  of  the  Father.  This  is  the 
Father's  '  business,'  and  to  it  He,  as  the  Son,  is 
cntirelv  devoted.  The  will  of  the  Father  doos  not 
mean  /or  Jesus  a  series  of  commands.  It  is  rather 
to  His  deep  conviction  a  purpose,  moving  througli- 
out  His  whole  life,  and  comprehending  every  detail 
of  His  activity.  The  obedience  of  the  Son,  accord- 
ingly, is  not  a  series  of  events.  It  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  His  will  with  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
a  conii)lete  reproduction  of  that  will  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  His  life.  Sayings  in  tlie  Fourth  Grospel, 
such  as  4**  6^  8^,  bring  into  clear  utterance  the 
impression  conveyed  by  the  whole  career  of  Jesus, 
and  express  an  obedience  which  has  lost  the  last 
trace  of  distance  between  the  will  of  the  Son  and 
the  will  of  the  Father.  Again,  we  must  postpone 
all  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  such  obedience, 
and  must  emphasize  the  actuality  of  the  repre- 
sentation. Two  things  are  ])lain  :  first,  Jesus  was 
conscious  of  being  in  complete  and  constant  har- 
mony with  Go<l,  and  profoundly  unconscious  of 
even  the  slightest  failure  to  fulfil  the  whole  will 
of  Go<l ;  and,  second,  those  who  knew  Him  best 
believed  that  in  Him  they  had  witnessed  a  unique 
moral  achievement,  viz.,  an  obedience  absolutely 
perfect,  }x)th  in  its  extent  and  in  its  inward  quality. 

(2)  'Trust.  *  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear'  (1  Jn 
4*^).  Jesus*  trust  in  God  was,  like  His  obedience, 
complete.  It  amounted  to  an  entire  and  unfailing 
dependence  upon  God,  so  that  whatever  He  did, 
God  wrought  in  Him.     In  other  servants  of  God 


we  observe,  even  in  their  deepest  experiences,  a 
certain  dualism  of  self  and  God,  a  self  assisted  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  God.  This  account  would 
not  be  adequate  to  the  experiences  observable  in 
the  record  regarding  Christ.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
a  person,  not  will-less,  but  acting  in  complete  self- 
determination,  and  yet  His  deeds  are  the  Father's. 
No  process  of  analysis  can  distinguish  in  any  word 
or  aeed  of  His  an  element  wnich  comes  from 
Himself  and  another  which  comes  from  God.  In 
Christ  we  find  a  perfect  spiritual  organism— a  man 
so  completely  inuabited  by  God  that  His  words 
and  deeds  are  the  words  and  deeds  of  God.  Follow 
Him  in  His  career,  as  it  passes  with  unbroken 
steadfastness  from  stage  to  sta^e  of  an  unfolding 
purpose,  study  Him  in  His  dealing  with  men,  and 
note  the  sureness  of  His  touch,  penetrate  the  secret 
of  His  consciousness  as  He  from  time  to  time  lifts 
the  veil  ( Jn  6*>-  ^  V^  12^»  W^- «) ;  and  the  result 
to  which  we  are  forced  is,  that  here  is  a  human  life 
rooted  in  the  Divine,  filled  and  environed  by  it. 
This  is,  of  course,  no  ontological  explanation  ;  but 
it  states  the  ethical  and  spiritual  phenomenon 
which  demands  an  explanation ;  and  this  ex- 
planation must  reach  to  the  sphere  of  personal 
being. 

Precisely  at  this  point,  however,  when  the  facts 
we  are  describing  seem  to  pass  beyond  the  limits 
of  normal  human  ex|)erience,  we  are  summoned  to 
observe  that  the  trust  and  obedience  of  Jesus  were 
not  maintained  without  strenuous  solicitude,  or 
the  use  of  those  means  which  aid  the  human  spirit 
in  its  adherence  to  God.  His  obedience  was  not 
easy.  His  will,  in  its  ceaseless  surrender,  was 
subjected  to  increasing  strain.  He  learned  obedi- 
ence by  the  things  which  He  suffered  (He  5").  The 
*  disposition  of  obedience'  was  always  present. 
'  But  the  disposition  had  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
face  of  greater  and  greater  demands  upon  it.  And 
as  He  had  to  meet  tnese  demands,  rising  with  the 
rising  tide  of  the  things  winch  He  suffered.  He 
entered  ever  more  deeply  into  the  experience  of  what 
obedience  was*  (A.  B.  Davidson  on  He  Gi^'^^).  His 
ability  to  bear  the  strain  to  which  He  was  thus 
subjected  is  due  to  a  trust  in  God  which  was  con- 
tinually revived  by  His  habit  of  prayer,  to  which 
there  is  such  frequent  and  significant  reference  in 
the  narrative  (Lk  S-'i**,  Mk  1»  Lk  6"  6»*-i«,  Mt 
1428,  Lk  9^8-28^  Mt  26»-**,  Lk  23^).  An  increasing 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  an  unceasing  advance 
in  obedience,  a  continuous  exercise  of  trust,  are 
the  strands  woven  together  in  the  character  of 
Christ.  The  pro<luct  is  that  perfect  thing,  a  life 
which  is  His  own,  and  is  entirely  human,  which  is 
also,  at  the  same  time,  the  coming  of  God  to  man. 

S.  LoYe  to  men. — The  source  of  this  character- 
istic, which  shines  resplendent  from  every  imse  of 
t  he  narrative,  is  to  be  found  in  that  which  we  nave 
just  been  considering,  Christ's  love  to  God.  Here 
we  must  do  justice  to  the  facts  brought  before  us 
in  the  portrait.  The  noblest  servants  of  God  in 
the  field  of  humanity  have  done  their  work  out  of 
a  sense  of  obligation.  They  have  received  so  much 
from  God,  that  they  have  felt  themselves  bound,  by 
constraint  of  the  love  of  which  they  are  recipients, 
to  serve  their  fellow-men ;  and  in  this  service 
their  love  for  men  has  gro^vn,  till  it  has  become  nu 
unworthy  reflexion  of  the  love  of  God.  It  would 
be,  however,  a  miserably  inadequate  account  of 
the  facts  of  Christ's  ministry  among  men  to  say 
that  He  loved  them  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
served  them  in  discharge  of  a  debt  which  He  owed 
to  God.  The  vocation  which  formed  His  character 
was  not  bare  will.  It  was  love,  seeking  the  re- 
demption of  men.  Jesus'  acceptance  of  this  voca- 
tion meant  that  His  love  to  God  entered  into,  and 
blended  with,  the  love  of  God  to  men.  He  loved 
God,  and  the  love  of  God  to  Him  became  in  Him 
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the  motive-power  of  His  love  to  men.  His  love  to 
God  and  His  love  to  men  constitute  one  energy  of 
His  soul.  He  turns  toward  the  Father  with  the 
deep  intelligence  and  the  full  sympathy  of  the 
Son  ;  and  straightway  He  turns  towa^  the  world 
with  the  widest  and  tenderest  charity  (Mt  ll^***, 
cf.  Jn  10^^).  Those,  accordingly,  upon  whom  Jesus 
poured  His  love,  never  sought  to  distinguish  be- 
tween it  and  the  love  of  God.  Enfolded  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  they  knew  themselves  to  be  received 
into  the  redeeming  love  of  God ;  and  their  grateful 
love  to  Jesus  was  the  proof  and  seal  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness.  *  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for- 
given :  for  she  loved  much'  (Lk  7*^).  Long  before 
the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity  was  framed,  the  love 
of  Christ  was  regarded  by  its  recipients  as  the 
spiritual  medium  in  which  the  Divine  compassion 
reached  them.  Hebrew  thought  did  not  work  with 
categories  of  being  and  su&tance.  The  human 
heart  never  works  with  categories  at  all.  But  it 
can  identify  love  when  it  receives  it ;  and  there- 
fore it  makes  an  experimental  synthesis  of  the 
love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God,  and  sets  Christ 
in  a  relation  toward  God  occupied  by  no  other 
man. 

The  love  of  God  to  man  being  such  as  He  extends 
to  no  lesser  creature,  implies  that  man  has  a  value 
for  God  which  no  other  creature  possesses ;  and  to 
Jesus  man  has  the  same  supreme  value.  Of  this 
value  there  are  no  earthly  measurements,  not  any 
created  thing  (Mt  10**  12"),  not  any  institution, 
however  sacred  (Mk  2"),  not  even  the  whole  world 
(Mk  8^).  Even  the  moral  ruin,  in  which  sin  has 
involved  human  nature,  does  not  diminish  its  value, 
but  rather  accentuates  its  preciousness,  and  adds 
to  the  love  of  God,  and  therefore  also  of  Jesus, 
a  note  of  inexhaustible  passion  (Mt  18^'*^"). 
Christ's  doctrine  of  man  does  not  breathe  the  spirit 
of  18th  cent,  individualism.  Not  for  man  as  a 
spiritual  atom,  self-contained  and  all-exclusive, 
does  Jesus  have  respect.  But  for  man  akin  to 
God,  capable  of  Divine  sonship,  He  has  deep  and 
loving  admiration.  Not  for  man,  harassed  with 
passions  for  whose  might  he  is  not  responsible, 
guilty  of  acts  which  to  comprehend  is  to  pardon, 
does  Jesus  have  regard.  But  for  man,  meant  for 
so  much  and  missing  so  much,  framed  for  per- 
fection, destroyed  by  his  own  deed.  He  has  love 
and  pity,  throbbing  in  every  word,  passing  through 
action  and  through  suffering  to  the  ultimate  agony, 
the  final  victory  of  the  Cross. 

iv.  Social  relations.— We  have  now  to  follow 
the  character  of  Christ,  which  we  have  been  study- 
ing in  its  origin,  its  development,  and  its  leading 
features,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  relations  in 
which  He  stood  to  His  fellow-men.  The  narratives 
attempt  no  enumeration  of  incidents.  They  pre- 
sent us  with  typical  instances,  in  which  the  true 
self  of  Jesus  is  disclosed.  From  these  we  are  able 
to  conceive  the  figure  of  Christ  as  He  moved  amid 
the  circles  where liuman  life  is  ordinarily  spent. 

1.  Family.— It  is  difficult,  from  the  very  scanty 
materials  before  us,  to  trace  the  relations  of  Jesus 
towards  the  members  of  His  family  circle,  and  to 
distinmiish  clearly  their  attitude  towards  Him. 
Yet  the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tain :  (1)  The  life  of  Jesus,  prior  to  His  baptism, 
was  spent  within  the  family  circle,  and  was  char- 
actenzed  by  two  features.  First,  a  loyal  and 
affectionate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  son,  pre- 
sumably as  breadwinner  for  His  mother.  The  very 
astonishment  of  His  fellow-villagers  at  His  sub- 
sequent career  is  sufficient  evidence  that  during 
the  period  prior  to  His  public  ministry  Ho  fulfilled 
the  ordinary  obligations  of  family  life.  Second, 
a  deepening  sense  of  His  vocation,  which,  while 
it  did  not  render  Him  less  dutiful  as  a  son  and 
brother,  conld  not  fail  to  give  Him  a  distinctiveness 
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which  would  inevitably  excite  adverse  criticism  on 
the  part  of  His  kindred,  should  they  prove  unsym- 
pathetic or  unintelligent. 

(2)  The  attitnde  of  His  mother  towards  Him, 
both  before  and  after  His  baptism,  was  twofold, 
(a)  Belief  in  His  unique  mission  and  extraordinary 
powers.  Her  words  to  Him  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
(Jn  2^)  are  pointless,  unless  they  express  a  per- 
suasion, bom  of  long  pondering,  and  revived  by  the 
recent  events  connected  with  His  baptism,  that  He 
has  a  mission  which  could  be  nothing  less  than 
Messianic,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  dis- 
play of  powers  with  which  necessarily  He  must  be 
endowed  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  task,  (b)  A 
profound  misconception  of  the  nature  of  His 
mission,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  should  be 
inaugurated  and  carried  on,  together  with  a  critical 
attitude  towards  Him,  in  regard  to  what  she 
evidently  considered  an  inexplicable,  and  even 
blamewortliy,  negligence  on  His  part  to  seize  the 
opportunity  present^  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
feast.  For  this  misunderstanding  we  need  not 
greatly  blame  her,  for  it  was  shared  by  His  dis- 
ciples even  after  the  Resurrection ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  conceive,  what  is  most  probable,  communings 
between  mother  and  son  during  those  long  silent 
years,  which  might  lead  us  to  marvel  that  she, 
who  surely  might  have  understood,  failed  as  com- 
pletely as  others  to  discern  His  purpose. 

(3)  The  attitude  of  His  'brethren'  is  still  less 
intelligent.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  narra- 
tive of  any  sympathy  with  Him  whatsoever. 
After  thirty  years  together,  they  could  find  no 
other  explanation  for  His  behaviour  than  temiK>r- 
ary  insanity,  and  could  conceive  no  other  plan 
than  to  put  Him  under  temi>orary  restraint.  If 
His  mother  joined  in  this  estimate  and  this  pro- 
posal (Mk  3^),  it  must  have  been  with  the  con- 
viction that  she  had  the  right  and  duty  of  inter- 
vening to  save  Him  from  Himself,  and  rescuing  Him 
from  a  course  which  would  prove  fatal  to  His 
mission  as  slie  conceived  it.  It  is  certain  that  she 
joined  His  'brethren'  in  making  an  approach  to 
Him,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  inducing  Him 
to  change  His  plan  of  action  (Mk  3'').  At  a  later 
stage  His  bretliren  offered  Him  a  final  challenge 
( Jn  7'*  *).  They  did  not  believe  in  Him  (v.*),  and 
therefore  their  suggestion  to  Him  has  not  quite  the 
sense  of  Mary's  at  Cana  of  GaJilee.  It  expresses 
their  demand  to  have  this  matter  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  (about  which  they  had  no  doubts)  settled  once 
for  all  by  open  demonstration :  *  Manifest  thyself 
to  the  world.' 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation  of  Jesus  with  respect 
to  His  family.  He  loves  His  kindred  as  son  and 
brother ;  but  He  knows  that  His  vocation  demands 
the  sacnfice  of  family  life,  and  this  sacrifice,  with 
its  deep  pain,  He  is  prepared  to  make.  He  is 
called  upon,  however,  to  endure  a  yet  deeper  pain. 
Not  only  has  He  to  leave  the  dear  fellowship  of 
the  home,  and  face  a  world  which  will  prove  in 
the  end  bitterly  hostile,  but  among  the  members 
of  the  home  He  can  find  no  understanding  hearts 
to  cheer  Him  and  comfort  Him  on  His  lonely  way. 
Worse  still,  when  His  nearest  and  dearest  witn- 
stand  Him,  or  seek  to  divert  Him  from  His 
api)ointed  path.  He  has  to  repel  them  in  words 
which  He  Knows  must  keenly  wound  them.  To 
be  tempted  by  His  very  love  for  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  obedience 
to  His  mission,  must  have  put  a  peculiar  strain 
upon  His  spirit,  and  brought  Him  most  exquisite 
pain.  In  each  of  the  incidents  alluded  to  above 
we  feel  this  note  of  pain :  when  He  declines  the 
intervention  of  His  mother  (Jn  2*) ;  when  He 
turns  from  His  mother  and  His  brethren  to  His 
disciples  (Mk  3'^"^);  and  when  He  has,  in  plain 
woros,  to  state  to  HLs  brethren  that  they  and  He 
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belong  to  two  diiierent  worlds  of  thoncht  and 
action  (Jn  7*"',  cf.  15**).  That  between  Him  and 
His  mother  there  was  a  bond  of  love  deeper  than 
all  misunderstanding,  gains  pathetic  proof  when 
from  the  cross  He  commends  her  to  His  beloved 
di8ci])le :  *  Woman  (the  very  word,  'viJi'at,  He  had 
used  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  courteous  and  affectionate, 
and  yet  suggestive  of  a  cessation  of  the  old  relation- 
ship of  mother  and  child),  behold  thy  son.'  '  Be- 
hold thy  mother'  (Jn  19^'-). 

2.  Friends*  —  The  vocation  of  Christ  was  one 
which  could  be  executed  by  Himself  alone.  Neces- 
sarily He  lived  in  a  deep  spiritual  solitude,  to 
which  no  human  being  could  have  access.  Yet  no 
sooner  did  He  take  up  the  burden  of  His  mission 
than  He  proceeded  to  surround  Himself  with  com- 
panions, and  to  cultivate  human  friendships.  In 
the  relations  of  Jesus  to  His  friends  three  points 
are  to  be  noted. 

(1)  His  dependen/ie  upon  them. — It  will  be  a  pro- 
found mistake  if  we  conceive  the  end  for  which 
Jesus  lived  in  any  barely  historical  or  formal 
manner.  The  end  was  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or 
the  New  Covenant ;  but  these  titles  do  not,  in  the 
mind  or  lan^age  of  Christ,  stand  for  a  political 
or  ecclesiastical  institution.  They  mean,  funda- 
mentally, an  ex^>erience  of  God  generically  identi- 
cal with  that  enjoyed  in  Israel,  but  perfected,  and 
therefore  also  universalized.  This  experience  is 
destined,  in  the  counsels  of  God,  for  humanity. 
To  secure  it  for  mankind,  so  that  under  tit 
spiritual  conditions  all  men  may  enter  into  it, 
is  the  task  which  Jesus  in  clear  consciousness 
definitely  assumed.  Suppose  Him,  however,  to 
have  fulnlled  His  task  as  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
He  will  lose  His  labour,  unless  He  secure  repre- 
sentatives and  "witnesses,  who  shall  declare  to  all 
whom  it  concerns  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
gracious  purpose.  This  testimony,  moreover,  can- 
not be  borne  by  mere  officials.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Resurrection  was  a  fact.  Suppose, 
further,  that  it  had  been  verified  by  the  investi- 
gations of  experts  drawn  from  the  chief  seats  of 
learning  of  the  ancient  world.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  this  testimony,  taken  alone, 
would  not  have  advanced  by  a  hairbreadth  the 
purpose  to  which  Jesus  devoted  Himself.  Testi- 
mony to  certain  facts,  there  is  no  doubt  He  re- 
((uired  ;  but  this  testimony  would  be  valueless,  did 
it  not  presuppose,  and  rest  on,  personal  accjuaint- 
ance  with  Himself,  and  participation  in  His  own 
fellowship  with  God.  His  representatives  must 
be  His  friends,  bound  to  Him  by  personal  ties  of 
close  and  intelligent  sympathy ;  capable  of  bear- 
ing witness,  not  merely  to  a  series  of  His  acts,  but 
to  His  character  and  to  His  influence  ;  having  an 
understanding  not  merely  of  His  doctrine,  but 
of  Himself.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  that  from 
the  outset  He  should  have  friends  about  Him,  to 
whom  He  should  fulfil  all  the  sacred  obligations  of 
a  friend.  When,  accordingly,  He  comes  to  give 
them  their  commission.  He  makes  it  plain  to  them 
that  His  vocation  is  their  vocation,  having  the 
same  Divine  origin,  and  carrying  with  it  His  own 
spiritual  presence  (Lk  4"-«-*»,  Mt  15^  10*>-*»,  Jn 
2^\  Mt  28"-  *»). 

How  much  the  friendship  of  His  disciples  was  to 
Jesus,  the  whole  narrative  bears  witness.  Their 
faith  in  Him  was  the  greatest  encouragement, 
apart  from  immediate  Divine  assurances,  that 
He  could  receive  as  He  faced  the  appalling  diffi- 
culties of  His  task.  There  is  an  unmistakable 
note  of  pathos  in  His  clinging  to  His  disciples, 
when  the  natural  suj)port  of  family  loyalty  is 
denied  Him.  They  were  to  Him  brother,  sister, 
mother.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  had  His 
three  most  intimate  friends  watched  imto  prayer. 
His  last  agony  would  have  been  alleviated.     It  is 


the  pathos  of  His  position  that  His  friends  never 
knew  how  much  He  depended  on  them.  To  them 
He  was  the  Strong  One  upon  whom  they  leaned, 
from  whom  they  took  everything,  to  whom,  in  un- 
conscious selfisnness,  they  gave  but  little.  Love 
must  have  been  to  Jesus  a  constant  hunger. 
Never  in  all  His  life  did  He  get  it  satisfied  ;  and 
yet  it  never  failed,  but  remamed  the  master  pas- 
sion of  His  soul.  *  Having  loved  his  own  which 
were  in  the  world,  he  lovecTthem  unto  the  end.' 

(2)  His  self-communications  to  them. — The  chief 
thing  a  friend  can  give  to  a  friend  is  himself ;  and 
Jesus  poured  out  on  His  friends  the  wealth  of  His 
personality:  His  love  (Jn  13**),  His  knowledge 
(15"),  His  example  (13**);  so  that,  when  He  re- 
views His  life.  He  can  plead  with  His  Fatlier  His 
own  perfect  fulfilment  of  love's  obligations  (W' 
*•  ^).  The  riches  of  Christ,  thus  bestowed  upon 
them,  vivified  their  imagination,  quickened  their 
emotion,  enlightened  their  understanding,  subdued 
and  renewed  their  wills,  till  they  came  to  be  not 
wholly  unfit  representatives  of  Him  on  whose 
errand  they  went.  This  influence,  which  Jesus 
exerted,  had  none  of  the  aspect  of  an  impersonal 
force.  It  consisted  in  the  touch  of  spirit  upon 
spirit  in  the  mystic  depths  of  fellowshi]) ;  and  this 
touch  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  having  the  equal 

Sressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Under  certain  con- 
itions,  which  are  necessarily  too  deep  and  deli- 
cate for  analysis,  the  love  of  Christ  gathered  an 
intensity  which  made  His  friendship  m  these  in- 
stances special  and  emphatic  (Jn  11*-*  13"^).  Yet 
so  exquisite  was  His  tact,  so  evident  His  goodwill, 
that  those  about  Him,  though  they  might  quarrel 
among  themselves  for  pre-eminence,  never  brought 
against  Him  the  charge  of  favouritism.  They 
knew  He  loved  them  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  receptivity,  and  with  a  reserve  of  tenderness 
and  power  for  ever  at  their  disposal.  They  assen  ted 
as  in  a  dream  to  His  own  word,  '  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends*  (Jn  15").  Afterwards  they  awoke, 
and  remembered,  and  understood. 

(3)  Their  response  to  Him. — It  is  impossible  to 
miss  the  brighter  aspect  of  their  attitude  towards 
Him.  They  ujere  glad  m  His  company^  happier 
than  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  John, 
happy  as  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  (Mk  2*''). 
This  joy  of  theirs  in  His  presence  throws  a  very 
lovely  light  upon  His  character.  He  knew  the 
goal  toward  wnich  His  steps  were  taking  Him, 
and  was  standing  within  sight  of  the  cross.  Yet 
no  shadow  from  His  spirit  clouded  theirs.  They 
rejoiced  in  Him,  and  in  the  new  world  of  religious 
experience  to  which  He  introduced  them.  They 
knew  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  privileges, 
which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  OT  had  been 
no  more  than  an  aspiration.  In  the  fellowship  of 
their  Master  and  Friend  they  stood  nearer  to  God 
than  the  ripest  saint  of  the  OT,  immeasurably^ 
nearer  than  any  legalist  of  their  own  day.  This 
joy  of  theirs  in  Him  is,  besides,  reflection  and 
proof  of  His  joy  in  them.  It  is  strange,  when  we 
consider  the  spiritual  elevation  at  which  He  lived, 
but  it  is  certain,  that  He  had  a  very  real  joy  in 
their  presence.  He  delighted  to  stimulate  their 
minds  by  questioning,  to  enrich  their  conceptions 
by  definite  teaching.  He  welcomed  every  indica- 
tion of  their  growing  intelligence  ;  and  when  He 
discerned  that  they  were  awake  to  His  meaning, 
*  He  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit'  (Lk  lO**). 

Th^y  trusted  Him. — The  result  at  which  Jesus 
aimed  in  all  His  dealings  with  them  was  the  pro- 
duction in  them  of  faith  ;  and  by  faith  He  meant 
a  trust  in  Himself  as  complete  as  that  which  men 
ought  to  repose  in  God.  Without  doubt,  this 
raises  far-reaching  guestions  regarding  His  per- 
sonal relation  to  Goa.    But  the  fact  itself  remains. 
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as  an  element  in  the  portrait  of  Christ,  whether 
presented  by  the  S3moptic8  or  by  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, that  Jesos  directed  men  to  Himself  as  the 
source  of  all  good,  whether  lower  or  higher  (Mt 
310.  13^  QSid  many  instances  coniiected  with  the 
healing  of  the  body ;  Lk  7"^,  and  other  instances 
where  spiritual  effects  are  secured  by  faith,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptics,  and  more  coni- 
ously  in  the  Fourth  Gospel).  His  '  training  of  the 
Twelve  *  was  not  wholly  fruitless.  They  gave  Him 
what  He  sought,  though  not  with  the  largeness 
and  simplicity  for  which  He  longed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  their  faith  in  Him  is  not 
to  be  gauged  by  its  verbal  expression.  That  might 
be  surprisingly  full,  while  the  faith  might  be  most 
rudimentary ;  or  the  expression  of  faith  might  well- 
nigh  be  silent,  while  yet  the  trust  itself  remained, 
scarce  distinguishable  from  despair,  and  yet  a  root 
whence  life  might  come.  From  the  oeginnins  Jesus 
produced  an  impression  upon  those  admittedto  His 
company,  for  which  they  felt  there  was  only  one 
possible  interpretation  ;  and  this,  even  at  that 
early  stage,  they  stated  with  great  fulness  ( Jn  1^^* 
**•  ^).  Jesus,  however,  did  not  consider  that  HLs 
end  was  gained,  but  proceeded  with  His  education 
of  these  men,  and  allowed  all  factors  in  the  case, 
especially  such  as  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  Messianic  glory,  to  make  their  due  impress. 
Then,  at  the  proper  psychological  moment.  He  put 
the  supreme  question — *  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  * 
and  received  from  Peter's  li^  the  confession  of 
His  Messiahship  (Mt  16*").  Even  then  Jesus  was 
under  no  illusion  with  respect  to  the  faith  which 
had  received  such  emphatic  expression.  He  made 
allowances  for  an  eclipse  of  faith  which  might 
seem  total ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  He 
believed  in  His  disciples'  faith  in  Him,  not  indeed 
in  their  intellectual  or  emotional  utterances,  but 
in  the  surrender  of  their  wills  to  Him,  and  their 
personal  loyalty. 

We  are  tlius  recalled  to  the  darker  side  of  their 
relations  with  Him.  Indeed,  readers  of  the  narra- 
tive are  apt  to  be  more  severe  in  their  judgment 
upon  the  disciples  than  was  the  Master  Him- 
self. Certainly  their  defects  and  shortcomings  are 
patent  enough,  and  the  contrast  between  their 
Master  and  them  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
He  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head ;  their  minds 
are  occupied  with  the  question  of  rewards  (Mt 
19^).  He  in  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  they  dis- 
i)ute  about  pre-eminence  (Mt  18^"',  Lk  22^).  His 
Kingdom  is  for  the  poor  in  spirit ;  they  lay  plans 
for  private  advantage  (Mt  20^).  It  is  not  of  this 
world  ;  to  the  end  they  are  thinking  of  physical 
force  (Lk  22^).  He  invites  all  to  His  fellowship ; 
they  are  narrow  and  exclusive  (Mk  9""**).  Fury 
is  not  in  Him  ;  they  would  invoke  judgment  upon 
adversaries  (Lk  9****).  They  boasted  their  cour- 
age ;  but  in  the  hour  of  His  uttermost  peril  '  they 
ail  forsook  him,  and  fled '  (Mt  26^).  Tnere  can  he 
no  doubt  that  these  things  greatly  moved  Him, 
but  the  note  of  personal  offence  is  entirely  lack- 
ing. There  is  astonishment  at  their  slowness,  but 
no  bitterness  or  petulance :  '  Do  ye  not  remember?' 
(Mk  8") ;  *  Are  ye  also  even  yet  without  under- 
standing?* (16");  'Have  ye  not  yet  faith?'  (Mk4«>). 
Sometimes  silence  is  His  severest  answer :  '  Lord, 
here  are  two  swords !  It  is  enough  1 '  (Lk  22"). 
He  makes  His  very  censures  the  occasion  of  further 
instruction  :  *  It  is  not  so  among  you.  .  .  .  The  Son 
of  Man  came  to  minister '  (Mk  l(r^^).  Even  when 
His  spirit  was  most  grieved,  there  was  no  flash  of 
resentment,  but  only  the  most  poignant  tenderness : 
'  Simon,  sleepest  thou  ?  couldest  thou  not  watch  one 
hour?'  .  .  .  (Mk  14'');  *The  Lord  turned,  and 
looked  upon  Peter '  (Lk  22"). 

This  i^orance  and  waywardness  on  the  part  of 
His  disciples,  combined  with  their  genuine  love 


for  Him  and  His  abounding  love  for  them,  consti- 
tuted a  very  severe  trial  of  Jesus'  fidelity  to  His 
vocation.  '  The  greatest  temptation,'  says  a  keen 
analyst  of  character,  'is  the  temptation  to  love 
evil  in  those  we  love,  or  to  be  lowered  into  the 
colder  moral  atmosphere  of  intense  human  affec- 
tion, or  to  shrink  from  what  is  required  of  us  that 
wouldpain  it.'  Jesus  loved  His  friends.  He  knew 
that  His  course  of  conduct  would  inflict  upon  them 
unspeakable  disappointment  and  distress ;  and  this 
knowledge  must  have  filled  His  own  heart  with 
keenest  pain.  When,  accordingly,  the  disciple 
who  most  clearly  confessed  His  Messiahship  de- 
nounced the  patn  He  had  chosen,  the  path  01  suf- 
fering, as  inconsistent  with  the  rank  He  had  led 
His  mends  to  believe  was  His,  He  felt  Himself 
assailed  in  what  the  author  above  quoted  ventures 
to  call  His  'weakest  point.'  It  was  /A«  Tempta- 
tion repeated  ;  and  as  such  He  repelled  it  with  hot 
anger. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  Twelve,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  his  criticism  was  not  a  temptation, 
because  it  was  not  the  result  of  uncomprehending 
love,  but  of  intelligent  and  bitter  hate.  Judas 
discerned  the  inevitable  issue  of  Jesus'  line  of 
action ;  perceived  that  it  involved  all  his  own 
secret  amoitions  in  utter  ruin  ;  and  in  revenge  de- 
termined to  be  the  instrument  of  the  destruction 
which  he  foresaw.  Again  and  again  Jesus  inter- 
posed to  save  him  hy  warnings,  which  Judas  alone 
could  comprehend  m  their  dreadful  significance : 
« One  of  you  shall  betray  me '  ( Jn  13",  cf.  6^  *  One 
of  you  [the  Twelve]  is  a  devil').  In  the  end 
He  had  to  let  him  go  :  '  That  thou  doest,  do 
quickly '  (v.^).  The  depth  of  Jesus'  acquaintance 
with  God,  the  honour  He  put  on  human  nature, 
may  be  measured  by  His  dealing  with  Judas. 
There  are  some  things  God  cannot  do.  This  Divine 
inability  Jesus  recognized,  and  made  it  the  norm 
of  His  own  dealing  with  souls.  We  need  not 
apologize  for  Jesus  choice  of  Judas.  He  chose 
him  K>r  the  very  qualities  which  led  Him  to  the 
others,  and  whicn  were,  perhaps,  present  in  Judas 
in  a  conspicuous  degree.  He  loved  him  as  He 
loved  the  others,  and  with  a  yet  deeper  yearning. 
But  there  came  a  time  when,  in  imitation  of  the 
Father,  He  felt  bound  to  stand  aside.  To  have 
saved  Judas  by  force  would  have  violated  the 
conditions  under  which  the  redemption  of  man  in 
possible. 

Even  the  briefest  review  of  Christ's  relations  to 
His  friends  constrains  the  inference  that,  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  friendship,  He  is  perfect ; 
and  the  supposition  becomes  altogether  reason- 
able, that,  II  He  were  alive  now  and  accessible, 
the  possession  of  His  friendship  would  l>e  salva- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  it  would  be  the  worst  fate 
that  could  befall  any  human  being. 

8.  Mankind. — The  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  His 
fellow-men  is  determined  by  the  function  which 
He  had  been  led,  through  His  deep  sympathy  with 
God,  to  assume  on  their  behalf.  He  believes  Him- 
self called  to  'fulfil,'  i.e.  to  perfect,  and  so  to 
accomplish  as  permanent  spiritual  fact,  tlie  reli- 
gion of  the  OT.  We  must  not  raise  premature 
questions,  but  we  must  not  evade  plain  facts. 
Jesus  springs  from  the  OT.  He  transcended  it  in 
this,  that  He  believed  the  privileges  of  the  New 
Covenant  were  to  be  verified,  consummated,  and 
bestowed  upon  men,  through  His  mission.  This 
mission  He  accepted,  in  clear  prevision  of  what  it 
involved,  and  in  deep  love  to  Uod  and  to  men.  It 
is  plain  that  such  a  position  carries  with  it  unique 
authority,  and  warrants  claims  of  extraordinary, 
magnitude.  He  who  knows  Himself  to  be  the 
mediator  of  the  highest  good  to  men  knows  Him- 
self to  be  supreme  among  men.  This  consciousness 
is  clear  and  unmistakable  in  the  utterances  of 
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Jesus.  He  presents  Himself  to  men  as  the  object 
of  a  trust  and  a  reverence  that  are  nothing  less 
than  religious  (Mk  2",  Lk  W\  Mt  10*»  IS**).  He 
passes  verdicts  upon  their  inner  state  that  are  not 
less  than  Divine  m  their  insight  and  their  absolute- 
ness (Lk  9*'-**,  Mt  9^*).  He  makes  demands 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  make  who  does  not 
know  Himself  to  be  completely  the  organ  of  the 
Divine  authority  (Mt  4i»  9»  19^  10").  He  claims 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  final  destinies  of  men  (Mk 
8»,  Mt  7"-»  13«  16*^,  together  with  the  undoubted 
teaching  of  the  so-called  eschatological  discourses 
Mt  25^''^-)»  a  function  which  in  the  OT  belongs  not 
even  to  Messiah,  but  to  Jehovah  alone  ( Jl  3*^,  Mai 
3^  4').  Such  a  consciousness,  whose  intensity  sug- 
gests, if  it  does  not  prove,  a  unique  constitution  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  throws  into  high  relief  aspects 
of  the  character  of  Christ  which  seem  at  a  cursory 
glance  incongruous  with  it. 

(1)  Lowliness. — The  self-assertion  of  Jesus  is  not 
the  assertion  of  a  self  independent  in  its  power 
and  dignity,  but  of  a  self  which  has  no  interest 
save  the  cause  of  God,  no  glory  that  is  not  His. 
At  the  heart  of  the  self-assertion  of  Jesus  there  is 
profound  self-renunciation.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  describe  Jesus  as  selfless.  He  has  a  self,  which 
He  might  have  made  independent  of  Goil,  which, 
however,  in  perfect  freedom  of  act.  He  surrendered 
wholly  to  God.  The  lowliness  of  Christ,  accord- 
ingly, is  not  mere  modesty  or  diffidence.  It  is  the 
quality  of  a  self,  at  once  asserted  and  denied. 
This  paradox  is  carried  out  during  His  whole 
career.  In  youth,  when  the  purpose  of  His  life  is 
being  formed,  there  is  no  irritable  self-conscious- 
ness. In  manhood,  when  the  knowledge  of  His 
mission  is  clear  and  full,  and  the  spiritutQ  distance 
which  separated  Him  from  other  men  is  obvious  to 
His  inward  eye,  there  is  no  outward  separateness 
of  manner.  The  life  of  the  common  people  was 
His  life,  without  any  trace  of  condescension  or 
hint  of  masquerade.  His  acceptance  of  the  lowl^ 
conditions  of  His  life  is  so  complete,  that  there  is 
no  sense  of  incongruity  on  His  part  between  what 
He  was  and  the  world  He  lived  in.  In  His  teach- 
ing He  is  able  to  attack  pride  without  any  risk  of 
having  imputed  to  Him  a  pride  more  subtle  and 
more  offensive.  More  remarkable  still.  He  offers 
Himself  as  a  pattern  of  the  very  humility  He  is 
inculcatinjr,  without  raising  any  suspicion  of  un- 
reality. The  words,  *I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart  (Mt  11^),  on  the  lips  of  any  other  man, 
would  refute  the  claim  they  make.  In  His  case  it 
is  not  so.  They  mean  that  the  self  which  lays  its 
yoke  on  men  is  already  crucified,  and  has  no  claim 
to  make  on  its  own  behalf.  Toward  the  close  of 
His  life  its  open  secret  is  given,  when,  at  the  Last 
Supper,  in  full  consciousness  of  His  personal  dig- 
nity, He  washed  the  feet  of  those  who,  He  knew, 
would  fail  Him  in  the  end,  and  of  one  by  whose 
impending  treachery  His  OA^ni  would  soon  l>e  nailed 
to  the  cross. 

(2)  Consideratcness. — With  His  idea  of  man  and 
His  conception  of  His  vocation,  it  was  impossible 
for  Jesus  to  regard  human  personality  as  other 
than  sacred.  All  the  dues  of  humanity,  accord- 
ingly, Ho  paid  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  search  in  the  narratives 
for  instances  of  His  justice,  honesty,  and  truth. 
The  distinctiveness  of  His  calling  kept  Him  apart 
from  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions  of 
His  country;  but  He  was  careful  not  to  disturb 
them,  even  when  He  felt  most  critical  of  them 
(Mt  17""^,  Mk  12"),  and  the  charge  of  rebellion 
was  readily  seen  by  Pilate  to  be  oaseless.  The 
same  distinctiveness  deprived  Him  of  a  business 
career,  and,  therefore,  of  the  sphere  wherein  many 
virtues  are  most  severely  tried ;  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  disciple  company  had  a  treasurer, 


whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  money  in- 
trusted to  him,  and  whose  dishonesty  became  a 
step  toward  Calvary  (Jn  12').  Towards  individ- 
uals His  attitude  was  wholly  without  respect  of 
persons.  He  paid  men  the  honour  of  being  per- 
fectly frank  and  fearless  in  all  His  dealings  with 
them.  He  did  them  the  justice  of  lettinc  them 
know  the  judgment  He  passed  upon  them.  Herod. 
Pilate,  the  Pharisees,  stood  before  His  bar  and 
heard^  their  sentence.  His  fairness  is  never  more 
conspicuous  than  in  His  dealing  with  Judas,  whom 
He  would  not  permit  to  suppose  that  he  was  unde- 
tected, Jesus  fully  recognizmg  that  a  man's  proba- 
tion can  be  carried  on  only  in  the  light. 

But  there  is  due  to  human  nature  more  than  the 
strictest  honesty  or  truth.  Jesus'  authority  over 
men,  instead  of  leading  Him  to  be  careless  in  the 
handling  of  a  soul,  impelled  Him  to  an  exquisite 
carefulness  which  extended  from  the  needs  of  the 
bodv  to  the  more  delicate  concerns  of  the  mind. 
If  fie  imposes  heavy  tasks,  He  remembers  the 
frailty  of  the  human  frame :  *  Come  ye  apart,  and 
rest  awhile '  (Mk  6**).  If  the  coming  grief  saddens 
His  companions,  He  turns  from  His  own  far  deei>er 
sorrow  to  still  their  tumultuous  distress :  *  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid' 
(Jn  14*).  If  He  must  rebuke,  His  reproaches  pass 
into  excuses :  *  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak '  (Mt  26**).  Most  lovely  of  all  is  His 
treatment  of  those  who  might  seem  to  have  for- 
feited all  claim  to  respect.  He  laboured  by  a  more 
emphatic  court-esy,  a  more  tender  chivalry,  to  bind 
up  the  broken  self-respect,  and  to  rebuke  that 
insolent  contempt  of  the  sinful  and  degiuded  which 
so  deeply  dishonours  God.  Before  the  ideal  in 
publican  and  harlot  He  bowed  in  reverence,  and 
constituted  Himself  its  resolute  defender. 

(3)  Campassion. — The  respect  which  Jesus  has 
for  liuman  nature  becomes,  m  presence  of  liuman 
need,  a  very  passion  for  helping,  healing,  saving. 
The  qualities  which  most  deeply  impressed  the 
men  and  women  of  His  day,  and  which  shine  most 
clearly  in  His  portrait,  are  not  His  supernatural 
gifts,  but  His  unwearied  goodness,  His  sincere 
kindness,  His  great  gentleness.  His  deep  and 
tender  pity.  By  these  He  has  captivated  the 
imagination,  and  won  the  reverence  of  humanity. 
The  narratives  have  felt  the  throbbing  compassion 
of  Jesus'  heart,  and  have  used  the  very  phrase 
with  a  sweet  monotony  (Mk  1«  Mt  20="  9*»,  Lk 
7",  Mt  14"  15»). 

The  compassion  of  Jesus  is  manifest  in  the 
wonderful  works  which  are  ascribed  to  Him.  All 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  *the  coin  in  the 
fish's  mouth'  and  'the  withering  of  the  fruitless 
fig-tree,*  which  have  a  si>ecial  didactic  aim,  are 
works  of  mercy.  They  are,  no  doubt,  proofs  of 
power ;  but  they  are  essentially  instances  of  the 
sympathy  of  Jesus,  in  virtue  of  which  He  enters 
into  the  fulness  of  human  need.  The  instinct  of 
one  Evangelist  has  no  doubt  directed  subsequent 
thought  toward  the  truth.  When  Jesus  wrought 
His  healing  miracles.  He  was  fulfilling  a  prophecy 
which  had  special  reference  to  sin  (Mt  8'^).  By- 
no  easy  exercise  of  power  did  He  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  men,  but  by  a  real  assumption  of  their 
sorrow.  Every  such  act  stands  in  organic  con- 
nexion with  tne  deed  of  the  Cross,  in  which  He 
bare  the  sin  which  is  the  root  of  all  human 
infirmities. 

Yet  more  conspicuously  the  compassion  of  Jesus 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  method  of  His  ministry,  which 
led  Him  to  seek  the  company  of  sinners,  not 
because  their  sin  was  not  abhorrent  to  His  nature, 
but  because  He  loved  His  vocation,  and  loved  those 
who  were  its  objects.  The  disinterestedness  which 
Plato  ascribes  to  the  true  physician  deepens,  in 
the  case  of  this  Healer  of  men,  to  a  pure  and 
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burning  passion.  Twice  His  compassion  found 
vent  in  tears:  once  in  presence  of  man's  mortality, 
once  in  sight  of  the  city  whose  abuse  of  privilege 
had  eamSi  extremity  of  woe.  There  are  depths 
here  we  cannot  fathom,  since  there  is  mercifuUv 
denied  us  perfect  knowledge  of  the  evil  which 
Jesus'  knowledge  of  God  rally  disclosed  to  His 
view.  Knowing  God,  living  in  unbroken  fellow- 
ship Avith  Him,  Jesus  knew,  as  none  other  could, 
what  sin  and  death  were.  He  lived  and  died  with 
tlie  spectacle  of  their  power  ever  before  Him.  His 
knowledge  is  the  measure  of  His  compassion,  and 
both  are  immeasurable. 

(4)  Forgiveness. — Without  doubt,  Jesus  believed 
Himself  to  be  the  agent  of  the  Divine  love,  the 
mediator  of  the  Divine  forgiveness.  He  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  9^),  This  forgiveness 
He  announced  as  the  prerogative  of  His  otface ;  but 
the  actual  experience  of  forgiveness,  as  the  redeem- 
in^j:  act  of  God,  came  through  the  love  which  Jesus 
Himself  manifested.  His  welcome  of  sinners  was 
their  reception  into  the  fellowship  of  God.  This 
is  a  fact  which  no  prejudice  a^inst  doctrine 
ought  to  invalidate,  which,  probably,  no  doctrine 
can  adequately  explain.  Hence  follow  two  features 
of  the  portrait  of  Christ,  each  most  significant  and 
suggestive.  He  accepted  the  gratitude  of  forgiven 
sinners  as  though  He  were  God's  own  representa- 
tive (Lk  7*'-*>) ;  and  He  regarded  sins  committed 
against  Himself  as  committed  against  God,  who 
in  His  mission  was  seeking  to  save  men.  His  for- 
giveness of  such  offences,  accordingly,  is  not 
measurable  in  terms  of  quantity — unto  seven  times 
or  seventy  times  seven ;  but  has  the  very  Qualities 
of  boundlessness  and  inexhaustibleness  wnich  He 
attributes  to  the  forgiveness  of  Grod.  There  is 
only  one  limitation,  and  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  character  of  God,  but  to  the  constitution  of 
human  nature.  There  is  a  sin  which  hath  never 
forgiveness  (Mt  123»- «,  Mk  Z^- »,  Lk  12»o).  It  does 
not  consist,  however,  in  a  delinito  offence  against 
God  or  His  Christ,  but  in  a  frame  of  mind,  an 
habitude  of  soul,  which  is  psycholo<^ically  beyond 
reach  of  forgiveness.  Apart  from  this  limit,  which 
on  Gkxl's  side  is  none,  forgiveness  is  infinite. 

When,  accordingly,  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
sins  committed  against  Jesus,  we  ^rceive  that 
they  form  an  ascending  scale  of  guilt,  according 
to  the  advancing  measure  of  li<]^ht  and  privilege 
against  which  they  were  committed,  and  so  also 
of  pain  to  Him  and  of  peril  to  the  transgressors. 
First,  there  is  the  sin  of  those  who  were  directly 
responsible  for  His  death.  Dark  and  dreadful 
though  this  was,  compounded  of  the  vilest  qualities 
of  polluted  human  nature,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
even  in  its  deadliest  guilt,  not  a  sin  against  abso- 
lutely clear  conviction.  Hence  the  victim  of  so 
much  wrone  prays  even  while  the  nails  rend  His 
flesh :  *  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do'  (Lk  ^**),  It  is  impossible  to  narrow 
the  scope  of  this  petition  to  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments, the  Roman  soldiers;  it  must  extend  also 
to  the  Jews  themselves,  to  the  mob,  and  even 
to  their  more  guilty  rulers.  Peter  (Ac  3")  and 
Paul  (1  Co  2^)  cannot  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  crime  which  slew  their  Lord. 

Second,  there  is  the  sin  of  those  who  deserted  Him 
in  His  need,  and  especially  of  him  who  denied  his 
Master  with  oaths  and  curses.  They  were  bound 
to  Jesus  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  of  loyalty. 
He  trusted  them,  and  they  failed  Him.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  said  of  them  that  they  knew  what 
they  did.  Their  action  was  without  premedita- 
tion, without  real  sense  of  its  meaning.  A  spasm 
of  overpowering  fear  confounded  their  intelligence 
and  destroyed  their  resolution.  Shameful  it  was, 
and  must  have  wrung  the  heart  of  Jesus  with 
anguish;   yet   at  its   worst  it   was   committed 


against  the  Son  of  Man,  not  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  knew  not  what  they  were  about  to 
do,  but  He  knew  (Mk  14*^),  and  broke  their  hearts 
with  His  free  forgiveness  (v.'''). 

Third,  the  sin  of  Judas.  Of  all  the  crimes  of 
which  guilty  man  is  capable,  treachery  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  men,  the  most  dreadful ;  and 
therefore  Dante  {Inferno,  xxxi.  134)  has  placed 
Judas  in  the  jaws  of  Lucifer.  Did  Judas,  then, 
commit  the  sm  against  the  Holy  Snirit?  It  is 
profitless  to  discuss  the  question.  No  absolute 
verdict  is  possible.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  dealt 
with  Judas,  in  clear  light  of  truth,  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  and  w^ith  far-reaching  for- 
bearance. Appeal  after  appeal  He  made  to  him, 
seeking  to  reveal  him  to  himself,  while  scrupu- 
lously shielding  him  from  the  suspicions  of  nis 
fellows,  and  retaining  him  to  the  last  possible 
moment  within  the  sphere  of  loving  influence. 
Finally,  He  gave  him  that  permission  to  do  wrong 
which  human  freedom  wrings  from  Divine  omni- 
potence, and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  God's 
severest  judgment  upon  the  sinner  (Jn  13^^,  Mt 
26«>  RV).  Who  can  tell  if  it  be  not  also  God's  last 
offer  of  mercy  ?  In  the  end  (perhaps  not  too  late), 
the  goodness  of  Jesus  smote  with  overwhelming 
force  upon  the  conscience  of  Judas.  He  *  repented 
himselr  (Mt  27').  Whatever  value  may  be  attached 
to  such  repentance,  whatever  destiny  may  have 
awaited  Judas  beyond  the  veil  of  flesh,  which  he 
so  violently  tore  aside,  there  can  at  least  be  no 
more  impressive  testimony  to  the  forbearance,  the 
love,  and  the  wisdom  oi  Jesus,  than  this  over- 
whelming remorse. 

V.  The  Virtues  of  His  vocation.— The  end 
for  which  Jesus  lived  determined  all  His  actions, 
and  called  into  exercise  all  the  virtues  of  His 
character,  as  well  the  more  general  characteristics 
of  spiritual -mindedness,  love  to  God,  and  love  to 
men,  as  the  specific  virtues  of  His  social  relations. 
The  vocation  of  Jesus,  however,  as  Servant  of  the 
Lord  was  definite ;  and  with  respect  to  it  He  had 
a  definite  work  to  do.  Questions  as  to  the  concep- 
tions which  it  implies  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Christ's  person  do  not  now  concern  us.  But 
we  are  concerned  to  observe  that,  in  His  discharge 
of  His  duty,  certain  aspects  of  His  character  shine 
forth  with  special  beauty.   They  are  such  as  these — 

1.  FaithraliieB8« — There  is  an  unmistakable  note 
of  compulsion  in  His  life.  He  has  received  a  pre- 
cise charge,  and  He  will  carry  it  out  with  absolute 
precision  and  unswerving  fidelity.  This  is  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  when  as  yet  the  nature  of  His 
mission  cannot  have  been  fully  before  Him  (Lk 
2**).  This  is  the  conviction  of  the  man,  who  has 
come  to  know  what  office  He  holds,  and  what  is 
the  thing  He  has  to  do  or  endure  (Mt  W\  Mk  8»M. 
Many  specific  expressions  (c.,^.  Jn  4**  9***  ll*-^*) 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  His  life  convey  the  same 
impression  of  a  man  looking  forward  to  a  ^oal,  in 
itself  most  terrible,  yet  pressing  toward  it  with 
unwavering  determination.  The  imperative  of 
duty,  and  the  burden  of  inexorable  necessity,  are 
laid  upon  His  conscience ;  and  He  responds  with 
complete  obedience. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
displays  a  singular  insight  into  the  ethical  condi- 
tions of  Christ's  work,  mentions  the  virtue  of 
fidelity  as  being  conspicuous  in  '  the  Apostle  and 
High  Priest  of  our  confession  *  (He  3**  •),  and  draws 
a  far-reaching  parallel  and  contrast  between  Him 
and  Moses,  as  oetween  a  son  and  a  servant.  In 
filial  faithfulness  there  are  three  aspects :  (a)  per- 
fect identification  with  the  Father's  will,  (6)  entire 
absorption  in  the  Father's  concerns,  (c)  free  access 
to  the  Father's  resources;  and  these  are  plainly 
seen  in  Christ's  discharge  of  His  duty.  Tnere  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  servility.    The  will  to 
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which  He  yielded  absolute  devotion  is  that  of  One 
whom  He  perfectly  loved  and  trusted,  to  whom  He 
could  freely  come  for  everything  He  required. 
The  absolute  control  of  the  Divine  resources,  which 
is  attributed  to  Him  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  13^), 
is  borne  out  by  every  trait  of  the  Synoptic  por- 
trait. He  was  not  toiling  with  inadequate  resources 
at  an  uncomprehended  task.  Even  when  the  strain 
upon  His  will  is  heaviest,  and  His  whole  soul  shrinks 
from  what  lies  before  Him,  there  is  one  word  which 
delivers  His  faithfulness  from  any  suspicion  of 
bondage :  *  Father^  if  it  be  possible  *  .  .  .  (Mt 
26«'- «,  Mk  14«»,  Lk  22<»). 

2.  Cooratfe. — ^The  courage  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
crown  of  His  faithfulness.  It  was  not  tested  by 
such  occasions  as  the  sinking  ship  or  the  stricken 
field,  but  by  conditions  yet  more  severe.  Out- 
raged prejudice,  wounded  pride  of  caste,  threatened 
privilege,  >vere  banded  together  to  destroy  Him. 
They  disguised  themselves  in  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God.  They,  no  doubt,  attracted  to  their  side 
sincere,  though  unenlightened,  loyalty  to  His  cause ; 
and  Jesus  must  have  known  the  reformer's  keenest 
pain,  the  sense  of  wounding  good  and  true  men. 
They  sought  alliances  with  powers  most  alien  to 
their  professed  aims.  They  found  support  in  the 
ignorant  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  who  mistook 
the  aims  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  more  culpable  mis- 
understanding of  His  disciples  and  friends.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  is  surely  historic  in  representing 
the  breach  between  Jesus  and  the  leaders  of  the 
reli<nous  world  of  His  day  as  having  taken  place 
in  tiie  opening  weeks  of  His  ministry.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  wide  divergence  of  His  views 
from  those  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  should 
not  have  been  manifest  in  the  very  first  announce- 
ment of  them.  He  certainly  was  not,  and  His 
adversaries  could  not  have  been,  blind  to  the  issues 
of  the  controversy.  It  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  it  became  apparent  to  them  that  it  could 
be  terminated  only  by  their  defeat  or  by  His 
destruction.  With  unscrupulous  plans  and  bitter 
hate  they  laboured  to  compass  His  ruin.  AVith 
sublime  courage  He  persevered  in  His  vocation, 
though  He  was  well  aware  that  every  step  He 
took  only  made  the  end  more  certain.  When  the 
end  comes,  it  finds  Him  spiritually  prepared.  He 
moves  with  firm  and  equal  treaa.  From  the 
loving  fellowship  of  the  Supper  He  passes,  without 
bewilderment,  to  the  conflict  of  Gethsemane.  From 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  the  darker  shade  of 
His  unknown  agony,  He  goes  to  face  the  traitor, 
with  no  other  tremor  than  that  of  amazement  at 
such  consummate  wickedness  (Lk  22^) ;  and  sur- 
renders Himself  to  the  instruments  of  injustice, 
less  their  captive  than  their  conqueror.  Amid 
the  worst  tortures  men  can  inflict,  we  hear  no 
murmur.  We  do  not  merely  observe,  with  what 
of  admiration  it  might  have  deserved,  a  stoical 
fortitude,  which  proudly  repels  every  assault  on 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  human  spirit.  We 
observe  a  more  mo^^ng  spectacle,  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord  accepting  unfathomed  pain  as  the  cro>\'n 
of  His  vocation,  thus  rendering  to  the  Father  a 
perfect  obedience,  and  finishing  the  work  given 
Him  to  do. 

3.  Patience. — It  is  an  error  to  describe  patience 
as  a  'passive'  virtue,  if  by  that  epithet  is  indi- 
cated tne  spirit  which  makes  no  resistance,  because 
resistance  is  seen  to  be  futile.  Patience  is  rather 
tlie  associate  of  courage,  and  springs  hx>m  the  same 
root,  namely,  identification  of  will  with  a  great 
and  enduring  purpose.  Jesus  has  made  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  man  the 
controlling  principle  of  His  lite ;  and  tlierefore 
He  is  enabled  to  be  patient,  in  the  widest  and 
deepest  meanings  of  the  term.  He  patiently  waits 
for  God,    This  lesson  He  learned  from  the  OT; 


this  gift  He  acquired  in  that  deep  communion 
with  God,  which  was  the  privilege  of  the  OT 
believer,  and  is  the  heart  of  all  true  religion. 
Nothing"  is  more  remarkable  in  a  man  so  intense, 
endowed,  moreover,  with  supernatural  powers, 
than  His  reserve.  He  is  eager  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  His  task,  straitened  till  His  baptism  be 
accomplished  (Lk  12^).  Yet  He  is  never  betrayed 
into  rashness  of  speech  or  SLction.  He  maintains 
His  attitude  of  intent  expectancy.  The  idea  of 
an  'hour'  for  Himself,  and  for  His  work,  and  for 
His  great  victory,  known  to  the  Father,  and  made 
known  at  His  discretion,  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Jesus  (Mk  13«»  14«,  Lk  10«»,  Jn  2*  4"- «  6«-»  7»  8» 
12».w  131  171).  To  Him  time  was  the  measure  of 
God*s  purpose;  death,  'God's  instant'  He/iaicpo- 
Ovftxi^  suffers  long  withvxiyward  or  injurious  persons. 
Grod  hides  Him  in  His  pavilion  from  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  from  that  sense  of  personal  injury 
which  enkindles  temper  and  provokes  unadvised 
speech.  So  identified  is  He  ^vdth  Grod,  that  ofiences 
against  Himself  lose  themselves  in  Divine  forgive- 
ness. His  meekness  is  not  weakness,  but  that 
amazing  strength  which  can  take  up  a  personal 
wrong,  and  c^rry  it  into  the  Divine  presence  with 
vicarious  suffering.  He  inrofUpcif  endures  in  undying 
hope  the  severest  trial  (He  12*'  ^).  The  idea  that 
His  death  was  unexpected  by  Jesus,  and  felt  by 
Him  to  demand  an  explanation  which  He  attempted 
to  provide  in  obscure  suggestions  and  laboured 
anajogies,  is  most  false  to  the  profound  unity  of 
His  character.  The  Cross  is  the  key  to  His  char- 
acter. This  was  the  climax  of  His  mission,  the 
introduction  to  the  victory  which  lay  beyond ; 
and  this,  when  it  came.  He  endured  with  a  '  brave 

ebtience '  which  was  rooted  in  His  assurance  that 
is  vocation  was  from  God  and  could  not  fail. 
This  was  His  victory,  even  His  patience  (Rev  1"). 

4.  Calmness. — The  patience  ol  Jesus  has  for  its 
inner  correlative  deep  serenity  of  soul.  He  lived 
in  God ;  and,  therefore,  He  was  completely  master 
of  Himself.  We  observe  in  Him,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  control  of  the  so-called  lower  desires 
of  our  nature  wliich  was  the  Greek  conception  of 
sober-mindedness  or  temperance.  Wesee,  oeyond 
this,  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  self-possession 
in  His  control  over  the  very  motives  and  desires 
which  impelled  Him  to  devote  His  life  to  the 
service  of  God  and  man.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
strain  in  the  utterances  of  His  soul  as  He  speaks 
of  or  to  His  Father.  The  phenomena  of  excite- 
ment or  rapture,  which  disfigure  so  many  religious 
biographies,  are  wholly  absent  from  the  record  of 
His  deepest  experiences.  In  His  attitude  toward 
men,  whom  He  regarded  it  as  His  mission  to  save, 
there  is  perfect  sanity.  The  harsh  or  strident 
note,  which  is  scarcely  ever  absent  in  the  speeches 
of  reformers,  is  never  audible  in  His  words.  His 
love  for  men  is  not  a  mountain  torrent,  but  a  deep, 
calm  current,  flowing  through  all  His  activities. 
We  cannot,  with  verlMi.1  exactness,  attribute  to  Him 
the  'enthusiasm  of  humanity,'  which  the  author 
of  Eccc  Honio  regards  as  the  essential  quality  of  a 
Christian  in  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  if,  at  least, 
the  phrase  sugj^est  even  the  slightest  want  of 
balance,  or  any  ignorance  of  the  issues  of  action, 
or  any  carelessness  with  respect  to  them.  He  is 
the  minister  of  the  Divine  purposes,  never  of  His 
own  emotions,  however  pure  and  lofty  these  may 
be.  Yet  we  are  not  to  impute  to  Him  any  un- 
emotional callousness.  He  never  lost  His  calm- 
ness ;  but  He  was  not  always  calm.  He  repelled 
temptation  with  deep  indignation  (Mk  8").  Hypo- 
crisy roused  Him  to  a  flame  of  judgment  (Nfk  3* 
11"-",  Mt  23»-»).  Treachery  shook  Him  to  the 
very  centre  of  His  being  ( Jn  13").  The  waves  of 
human  sorrow  broke  over  Him  with  a  greater 
grief  than  wrung  the  bereaved  sisters  (Jn  ll*"*>. 
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There  were  times  when  He  hore  an  unknown 
agony,  which  could  be  shared  by  none,  though 
He  sought  for  iiuman  sympathy  up  to  the  very 
sates  of  the  sanctuary  of  pain  ( Jn  12*^,  Mk  14'*^. 
Yet,  whatever  His  soul's  discipline  might  be,  He 
never  lost  His  self-control,  was  never  distracted  or 
afraid,  but  remained  true  to  His  mission  and  to 
His  Father.  He  feels  anger,  or  sorrow,  or  trouble, 
but  these  emotions  are  under  the  control  of  a  will 
that  is  one  with  the  Divine  will,  and  therefore  are 
comprehended  within  the  perfect  peace  of  a  mind 
stayed  on  God. 

5.  Self-sacrifice* — 'Christ  pleased  not  Himself 
(Ro  15').  These  words,  brief  though  they  be,  sum 
up  the  character  of  Christ  as  St.  Paul  conceived 
it.  They  convey,  without  doubt,  the  impression 
made  by  the  record  of  His  life.  If  this  estimate 
is  just,  if  Christ  was  an  absolutely  unselfish  man, 
if  He  made  a  full  sacrifice  of  Himself,  His  char- 
acter stands  alone,  unique  in  the  moral  universe. 
We  cannot  make  this  statement  without  raising 
problems  of  immense  difficulty,  which  it  is  the 
Dusiness  of  theology  to  face.  But  no  mystery 
beyond  ought  to  restrict  our  acknowledgment  of 
ethical  fact.  Christ  had  a  self,  like  other  men, 
and  micht  have  made  it,  in  its  intense  individu- 
ality. His  end,  laying  a  tax  upon  the  whole  uni- 
verse in  order  to  satisfy  it.  The  ideal  of  self- 
satisfaction  was  necessarily  present  to  His  mind, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  inevitabfjr  suggested  in  all  self • 
consciousness.  It  was  definitely  presented  to  Him 
in  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  But  once 
for  all  in  that  initial  conflict,  and  again  and  again 
in  life,  He  beat  back  the  temptation,  rejected  that 
ideal,  surrendered  Himself  to  His  vocation,  and 
sought  no  other  satisfaction  than  its  fulfilment. 
His  life  is  a  sacrifice.  He  set  the  world  behind 
His  back,  and  had  no  place  or  portion  in  it  (Lk  9^). 
The  way  He  went  was  the  patn  of  self-denial  and 
cross- bearing  (Mk  8**,  Jn  12**  *).  His  death  was 
a  sacrifice.  The  death  of  one  whose  life  was  a 
sacrifice  must  have  had  sacrificial  significance  for 
God  and  man.  It  could  not  be  a  fate  to  be  ex- 
plained by  an  after-thought.  It  must  have  been 
essentially  an  action,  a  voluntary  ofiering  made  to 
God,  laid  on  the  altar  of  human  need.  The  story 
of  the  Passion,  read  from  the  point  where  He  stead- 
fastly set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  the  point 
where  He  went,  a3  He  was  wont,  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  so  through  every  detail  of  sufiering, 
portrays,  indeed,  one  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
nut  as  certainly  one  who,  having  power  to  keep 
His  life,  laid  it  down,  in  free  surrender,  in  deep 
love  to  the  Father  ( Jn  10*^- ").  He  was  endowed 
with  powers  which  He  might  have  exerted  to 
deliver  Himself  from  the  hand  of  His  enemies; 
He  did  not  so  exert  them.  He  did  not  even 
employ  them  to  win  one  slightest  alleviation  of 
His  sufferings.  He  might  have  saved  Himself; 
yet,  with  deeper  truth,  Himself  He  could  not  save. 
The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Grod,  the  purchase  of  man's  redemption, 
the  oasis  of  that  morality  which  finds  in  Him  its 
standard  and  its  example. 

Concluding  estimcUe. — When  we  have  studied 
the  character  of  Christ  from  the  points  of  view  sug- 
gested in  the  foregoing  scheme,  we  are  conscious 
that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  sub- 
ject, to  whose  wealth  of  meaning  no  formal  study 
can  do  justice.  The  character  of  Christ  presents 
*  unsearchable  riches  *  to  every  sympathetic  student. 
Every  generation,  since  His  boduy  presence  was 
withdrawn,  has  been  pursuing  that  investigation ; 
none  has  comprehend^  His  fulness,  or  been  forced 
to  look  elsewhere  for  information  and  inspiration. 
He  has  laid  upon  us  the  necessity  of  continuously 
seeking  to  understand  Him,  ana  of  applying,  in 


the  manifold  occasions  and  circumstances  of  life, 
the  fulness  of  the  moral  ideal  presented  in  Himself. 

1.  When,  however,  we  pause  in  our  detailed  study 
— to  whatever  length  we  may  have  carried  it— or 
in  our  application  of  His  precept  and  example — 
however  successfully,  or  with  whatever  wistful 
consciousness  of  failure,  we  may  have  pursued  it ; 
when  we  lift  our  gaze  afresh  to  the  portrait  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels,  the  impression  deepens  upon 
us  with  new  and  overwhelming  conviction,  that  in 
Christ  there  is  achieved,  as  a  fact  of  the  moral 
universe,  goodness,  not  merely  comparative,  but 
absolute.  It  is  not  merely  that  among  the  choice 
spirits  of  our  race  He  occupies  the  front  rank, 
but  that  He  stands  alone.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Master  of  all  who  seek  to  know  God,  in  the  sense 
that  His  character  is  supreme  and  final  in  the 
moral  progress  of  humanity.  He  is  completely 
human.  Like  men.  He  pursued  the  pathway  of 
development.  Like  men.  He  was  assailed  by 
temptation,  and  waged  incessant  warfare  with 
evil  suggestions.  Yet  He  is  absolutely  unique. 
He  is  not  merely  better  than  other  men.  He  is 
what  all  men  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  merely  that 
we  see  in  Him  an  approximation  to  the  moral 
ideal,  nearer  and  more  successful  than  is  to  be 
discerned  in  any  other  man ;  but  that  we  find  in 
Him  the  moral  ideal,  once  for  all  realized  and 
incarnated,  so  that  no  man  can  ever  go  beyond 
Him,  while  all  men  in  all  ages  will  find  it  their 
stren^h  and  joy  to  ^row  up  toward  the  measure 
of  His  stature.  Again  and  again  we  are  made  to 
feel,  when  we  contemplate  such  virtues  as  have 
been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  e.g.  love 
to  God,  love  to  men,  consecration,  unselfishness, 
and  the  like,  that  there  is  the  note  of  absoluteness 
in  His  attainment.  Between  Him  and  the  ideal 
there  is  no  hairbreadth  of  disparity.  His  fulfil- 
ment of  the  will  of  God  is  complete.  What  God 
meant  man  to  be  is  at  once  disclosed  and  finished. 

2.  The  positive  conception  of  the  absolute  good- 
ness of  Jesus  carries  with  it  the  negative  conception 
of  His  sinlessness*  As  we  stand  before  the  hgure 
in  the  Gospels,  our  sense  of  His  ^rfection  reaches 
special  solemnity  and  tenderness  in  the  impression 
of  His  stainless  and  lovely  purity.  Attempts,  no 
doubt,  have  been  made  to  fasten  some  charge  of 
sin  on  Jesus,  e.g.  that  of  a  hasty  or  imperious 
temper;  or  even  to  extract  from  Himself  some 
acknowledgment  of  imperfection  (Mk  10*^).  These 
attempts  have  totally  failed,  and  have  exhibited 
nothing  so  clearly  as  the  fact  that  they  are  after- 
thoughts, designed  to  establish  the  a  priori  dogma 
that  sinlessness  is  an  impossibility.  Such  pro- 
cedure is,  of  course,  wholly  unscientific,  if  a 
record,  otherwise  trustworthy,  presents  us  with 
the  portrait  of  a  sinless  man,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  reject  its  testimony  because,  if  we  accept  it,  we 
shall  have  to  abandon  a  dogma  or  revise  an  in- 
duction. When,  accordingly,  we  study  the  NT 
with  unprejudiced  mind,  two  great  certainties  are 
established  oeyond  question. 

(1)  The  impression  of  Bis  sinlessness  made  upon 
His  disciples.  —  Some  of  these  men  had  been  in 
close  contact  with  Him,  a  fellowship  so  intimate 
that  it  was  impossible  that  they  coula  be  mistaken 
in  Him.  Through  this  intimacy  their  moral  ideas 
were  enlarged  and  enriched ;  their  spiritual  insight 
was  made  delicate  and  true.  The  men  who  created 
the  ethic  of  the  NT  are  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
human  race,  and  they  owed  their  inspiration  to 
their  Master.  They  knew  all  the  facts.  They 
were  spiritually  competent  to  form  a  sound  esti- 
mate. Without  a  tinge  of  hesitation  they  ascribe 
to  Him  complete  separation  from  the  very  principle 
of  evil  (1  P  2«,  2  Co  5«,  1  Jn  3»,  He  4»*  7^).  They 
assign  to  Him  an  office  which  required  absolute 
sinlessness,  knowing  that  any  proof  of  deviation 
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from  the  holinefts  of  God  would  have  reduced  the 
olaim  they  made  on  behalf  of  their  Master  to 
utter  confusion  (Ac  3"  7"  22",  1  Jn  2*).  A  group 
of  men,  who  knew  Christ  thoroughly,  believed  Him 
to  be  sinless.  A  generation,  wbicn  had  the  facts 
fully  before  them,  accepted  this  as  the  truth  re- 
garuin^  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Add  to  this  the 
mysterious  effect  the  personality  of  Jesus  had 
upon  those  whose  contact  with  Him  was  brief, 
even  momentary  —  Pilate  (Lk  23*),  Pilate's  wife 
(Mt  27"),  the  centurion  who  superintended  the 
judicial  murder  (Mk  IS**,  Lk  23^),  the  malefactor 
who  died  beside  Him  (Lk  23*^-).  Among  all  the 
witnesses  the  traitor  himself  is  the  clearest  and 
fullest  (Mt  27*). 

The  knowledge  which  spirit  has  of  spirit,  the 
insight  of  our  moral  nature,  the  verdict  of  con- 
science, are  all  confounded  if  the  taint  of  sin  lay 
on  the  soul  of  Jesus. 

(2)  His  own  sclf-ktKnolcdgc  and  His  oion  sdf- 
wUness,  which  establish  the  fact  of  a  conscience 
at  once  perfectly  true  and  absolutely  void  of  any 
sense  of  sin. 

(a)  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  forgive- 
ness ;  but  He  never  set  them  the  example  of  asking 
it  on  His  o\^^  behalf.  He  was  their  example  in 
prayer  as  in  all  else ;  but  that  which  is  a  constituent 
element  in  the  prayers  of  all  sinful  men,  the  con- 
fession of  sin  and  the  supplication  of  for^veness, 
does  not  appear  in  any  prayer  of  His.  There  is 
even  a  scrui)ulous  avoidance  of  any  phrase  which 
would  seem  to  include  Himself  in  the  class  of  those 
whose  prayers  must  contain  this  element,  eg, 
Mt  6'* "  7",  where  *  ye  *  is  emphatic  and  significant. 

(6)  He  is  absolutely  intolerant  of  eviL  He 
counsels  the  extreme  of  loss  in  preference  to  its 
presence  (Mk  9*^^),  He  traces  it  to  its  source  in 
iieart  and  will,  and  demands  cleansing  and  renewal 
there  (Mk  V^^).  Yet  nowhere  does  He  bewail  His 
own  pollution,  or  seek  for  cleansing.  He  lives  a 
life  of  strenuous  devotion ;  but  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  any  process  of  mortifying  sin  in  His  members. 
Such  unconsciousness  of  sm  is  a  psychological 
impossibility,  if  His  was  simply  the  goodness  of  an 
aspiring,  stniggling,  human  soul,  striving  after 
the  ideal,  ana  ever  drawing  nearer  it.  By  the 
very  height  of  His  ideal  He  would  be  convicted  of 
shortcoming.  But  nothing  in  His  language  or 
bearing  suggests,  even  remotely,  such  a  conviction. 
We  know  this  Man,  and  we  know  that  in  His  own 
consciousness  there  was  no  gulf  between  Him  and 
perfection,  and  that  to  His  own  deepest'  feeling 
there  was  between  Him  and  the  Father  perfect 
moral  identity.  If  this  Man  be  a  sinner,  the  com- 
petence of  the  moral  judgment  is  destroyed  for  ever. 

{c)  He  required  moral  renewal  on  the  part  of  all 
men  (Mt  18',  Jn  3*).  But  there  is  no  record  of 
the  conversion  of  Jesus,  and  there  is  no  hint  of  a 
belief  on  His  part  that  He  needed  it.  True,  He 
accented,  or  rather  demanded,  baptism  of  John; 
but  His  action,  as  interpreted  by  Himself,  plainly 
implies  that  in  uniting  Himself  with  the  sinfiu 
people,  He  was  under  constraint  of  love,  and  not 
under  the  compulsion  of  an  alarmed  and  awaken^ 
conscience.  Tliat  there  was  anything  in  His  ex- 
perience analogous  to  a  death  to  sin  of  His  own, 
and  a  rising  into  a  life  of  new  obedience,  is  con- 
tradicted by  every  line  of  the  Gospel  portrait. 

{d)  He  loved  and  pitied  sinners.  His  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  them  stands  in  lovely  contrast 
with  the  cruelty  of  the  Pharisaic  method.  Yet,  in 
all  His  dealing  with  sinners.  He  preserves  the 
note  of  ethical  distinction.  He  unites  Himself 
witli  sinners.  His  sin -bearing  is  a  fact,  even 
before  Calvary.  Yet  at  the  point  of  closest  and 
most  sympathetic  union  with  sinners  there  is  com- 
plete inward  aloofness  from  their  sin.  The  con- 
tention that  only  a  sinner  can  properly  understand 


a  sinner  and  fully  sympathize  with  him,  is  purely 
a  priori,  and  absolutely  refuted  by  the  ministry 
of^ Jesus.  Did  any  philanthropist,  any  lover  of 
souls,  ever  sympathize  as  Jesus  did  with  sinners  ? 
Long  before  Christ,  Plato  had  noted  and  disposed 
of  the  fallacy  that  a  man  needs  to  be  tainted  with 
sin  before  he  can  effectively  deal  with  it.  '  Vice 
can  never  know  both  itself  and  virtue ;  but  virtue 
in  a  well-instructed  nature  will  in  time  acquire  a 
knowledge  at  once  of  itself  and  of  vice.  The 
virtuous  man,  therefore,  and  not  the  vicious  man, 
will  make  the  wise  judge'  (Republic,  409).  Let  us 
add,  not  a  wise  judge  merely,  but  a  loving  friend 
and  helper.  Sin  is  a  hindrance,  not  a  nelp,  in 
loving.  The  crowning  help  which  Jesus  bestowed 
on  sinners  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  was 
beyond  doubt  a  Divine  prerogative,  both  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  observed  His  conduct  and  in 
His  own.  H  He  exercised  it,  therefore,  while 
aware  of  His  own  sinfulness,  He  was  uttering 
blasphemy,  and  the  worst  verdict  of  His  critics  was 
justifiable.  His  forgiving  sin  is  absolute  proof 
that  to  His  own  consciousness  He  was  sinless. 

(e)  He  died  for  sinners.  What  has  just  been 
said  of  His  forcing  sinners  applies  with  yet 
mightier  force  to  His  deed  in  dying.  He  believed 
it  to  be  of  such  unique  value  for  God  that,  on  the 
CTound  of  it.  He  could  forgive  the  sins  of  men. 
Without  trenching  on  the  discussions  that  gather 
round  the  death  of  Christ,  and  without  attempting 
any  dogmatic  statement,  we  are  safe  in  asserting 
that  to  Jesus  His  blood  was  covenant  blood,  rati- 
fying the  New  Covenant  which  had  been  the  pro- 
found anticipation  of  OT  prophecy  (Jer  31"'**). 
No  man,  conscious  of  being  himself  a  sinner,  could 
have  supposed  that  his  death  would  create  the 
Covenant  and  procure  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Since 
Jesus  certainly  believed  that  His  death  would 
have  this  stupendous  effect,  it  is  certain  also  that 
He  believed  Himself  to  be  utterly  removed  from 
the  need  of  forgiveness. 

What  is  thus  to  be  traced,  as  the  implication  of 
our  Lord's  dealing  with  sinners,  becomes  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  His  explicit  self-assertion.  It  may 
be  that,  had  these  utterances  stood  alone,  they 
might  have  been  discounted  as  due  to  dogmatic 

Ereconceptions  on  the  part  of  the  \iTiter.  Since, 
owever,  they  are  in  complete  psychological  har- 
mony with  the  whole  Synoptic  portraiture,  they 
cannot  be  thus  explained  away.  They  are,  besides, 
precisely  what  might  be  looked  for,  and  carry  with 
them  strong  internal  evidence  of  their  genuineness. 
Innocence  may  be  unconscious  of  itself,  but  not 
that  sinlessness  which  is  the  correlate  of  periection. 
Self-knowledge  must  accompany  that  goodness 
which  grows  toward  maturity,  and  maintains  its 
integrity  against  temptation.  Jesus  did  not  live  in 
a  golden  mist.  He  may  be  trusted  in  His  self- 
witness  ;  and  the  occasions  mentioned  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  on  which  He  bore  such  witness  are 
precisely  those  of  great  trial  or  deep  experience, 
when  a  man  is  ]permitted,  nay  required,  to  state 
the  truth  regarding  Himself.  He  ijears  witness : 
(a)  before  His  enemies,  as  i)art  of  His  self-defence 
( Jn  8^),  arguing  from  His  purity  of  heart  to  His 
undimmed  vision  of  things  unseen;  (/3)  to  His 
own,  as  example  and  encouragement  (Jn  16^**), 
revealing  the  secret  of  a  serene  and  joyful  life,  as 
part  of  His  last  charge  and  message ;  (7)  to  His 
Father,  in  an  hour  of  sacred  communion  (Jn  17*), 
as  the  review  and  estimate  of  His  life ;  (9)  on  the 
cross  (Jn  19**),  as  the  summary  of  His  long  war- 
fare, the  note  of  final  achievement  of  the  whole 
will  of  (jrOd. 

If  Jesus  were  in  any  degree  sinful,  Ho  must 
have  known  it,  and  had  He  known  it  He  would 
have  told  us.  If  He  knew  it  and  did  not  tell  ua, 
we  should  have  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
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Him,  Bince,  in  Chat  F&He,  He  niu»t  have  nllowed  & 
false  impresitian  to  grow  upregarding  Him.  If  He 
wns  sinful  and  did  not  know  it.  He  mnat  fall  out 
of  the  rank  of  tlie  best  men,  because  in  Uiat  case 
Hs  lacks  the  noblest  and  most  moving  element  in 
the  cliaracter  of  those  who  have  agonized  heaven- 
ward,—a  deep  sense  of  demerit  and  an  adoring 
sense  of  the  grace  of  (lOd.  Bat,  in  truth,  tlie 
mere  statement  of  these  alternatives  and  infer- 
ences is  intolerable.  The  conscience  of  the  rat^e 
has  been  created  by  Jeiins  Christ.  His  cliaracter 
is  at  once  the  rebuke  and  the  inspiration  of  eveiv 
age.  He  is  the  moral  iileal  realized  once  for  all. 
liiere  is  no  other,  no  higher  goodness  than  that 
which  is  incarnated  in  Him ;  and,  as  lias  been 
said,  '  the  difference  between  the  hifjliest  morality 
tliat  exists  and  a  perfect  one  is  a  dilTerence  not  of 
degree,  but  of  kind '  (Daridson,  JTieol.  of  0.  T. ), 

To  thi.i  aflinnatton  regardinff  Jesus  we  are  con- 
strained to  come.  Nothing  leas  is  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  record.  Hs  stands  alone.  Man 
thoujth  He  be,  ffe  ia  distingnbhed  from  all  men  by 
unique  nioral  and  sjiiritnal  excellence.  Between 
Him  and  God  there  is  a  relationship  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  any  other  man.  The 
absolute  distinctiveness  of  tlie  character  of  Christ 
is  not  a  daemo,  con»tnieted  under  philowiphical  or 
tbcolwcaTintlaences.  It  is  a  fact  to  wliii^h  every 
line  ol  tlie  portrait  bears  unanswerable  evidence. 
Stated  as  a  fact,  however,  it  becomes  at  once  a 
problem  whicit  cannot  be  evaded.  '  Whence  hath 
thistiianthesethings!'  How  the  answer  shall  be 
framed, — whether  the  Nicene  fomiota  is  adequate, 
or,  if  not,  how  it  ia  to  be  corrected  and  supple- 
mented, is  the  task  laid  npon  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  the  Clmrcli  of  to-day.  It  is  certain 
Ihnt  upon  the  earnestness  and  honesty  with  which 
she  takes  np  tliat  task  will  depend  her  vitality  and 
ber  perniiuience.  It  ia  certain  aI§o  that  intellectnal 
progress  in  apprehending  the  mystery  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  wifl  be  conditioned  by  moral  progress  ■- 
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LmuTUBB.— The  nisi! 
Chriiit  niuit  bs  BouKht  In 

Christ  will,  al  counw.  Bin  klmnduit  in(onn»i 
Kcuml^r,  Ede»he[m,  Didoa,  Wcla,  Be^Khlag, 
dulliiK  dirtctl.v  vitb  ttia  ehumctCTOl  Chrin  u  >□  euihsi  •a.uay 
Ktm  »  be  ran.  All  Dr.  Bmcc^i  wcsria  sn  penetrnt^d  by  tnt 
Mblcal  tpirlt :  TTainiiv  if  Uu  TuUm,  Kitiadrm  of  Gad,  Oali. 
lranGfpil,AfoUatlia,hmnaiatim9f  CltriH.  6t*\tftEett 
a-ino,  lind  Abfaotfi  /■AttorAriidu  He  belptnL  An  uinnrmout 
mnk,  7A<  GsqaJ/er  U<  ^ViiwlMnU  Onturr  (Iimgniua,  arrcD, 
&  Co.)  hu  *  moK  Tslunble  nudy  ol  the  chsncMr  of  CfaiM. 
Boblndui's  SttuffM  ia  (JU  Chantltr  tf  ChriH  (Langniuii. 
Oreen,  *  Co.,  ISDO).  Ullinuin's  ffinfmncii  a/  Jrnu,  Purrot'i 
CftriM  q/  HittBty  ai\d  Kxptritiiti,  uid  Prof.  Okrrie'i  recent 
papen  In  the  StpetUor  on  "tbe  Inner  Lite  ol  Cbrlit,'  Oorlefe 
D^raa  itfOe  ChmHan  FaOA,  MmcUntoib'e  PritBtr  q<  AbUb- 
jeUa  Klohars  TAe  OtunA'i  One  fimmlathii,  all  deil  irlth 
avpecDi  of  theeabject.  RflferenocstleoentobefaandlnwDrkfl 
on  Sjl^tmalic  Tllnl•m^  t>/  luph  wiilcn  u  Doner,  UaitenHn. 
Oogtwiee.  snd  Id  lut-nsmed  ■utlnr'e /mwe  af  dirm,  MWell 
u  In  ireatlMsan  ChrltUaa  Elkitt:  a.  alia  Stslker'a  Imaao 
ChrliH;  y^taini-tStvditiintht  UJtBfChT<it,ti1i.m.  \  Herr- 
iiiann'sC''inniiinioniri(h&xi,  p.70lf.i  UddoD'aAi!.,  Led.  Iv. 


CHARGBR The  ntensil  referTe<1  to  {Ulli'-", 

Mk  6*- ")  was  a  flat  tray  or  solver  (Gr.  ir/sof)  with 
a  narrow  rim,  and  was  usually  made  of  brass,  the 
anrfoce  being  plain  or  ornamented  with  engraved 
-or  emboased  deflignB,  and  varying  in  size  from  one 
to  three  feet  in  diameter.  At  an  Oriental  meal 
the  tray  is  laid  apon  a  low  stool,  the  dishes  being 
placed  upon  it,  while  those  who  partake  sit  or 
recline  around  iL  The  tray  is  also  carried  arunnd 
"by  an  attendant  when  presenting  wins  or  drinks 
composed  of  water  flavoured  with  lemon,  rose,  or 

In  the  two  passages  that  describe  Salome's  re- 


in both  narratives  the  demand  is  for  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger.  In  explanation  of 
this  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias  had  demeaned  herself  to  play  the  part  of  a  hired 
Oriental  dancer,  with  the  usual  accompnuimenCs 
of  paint  and  jewellery,  loose  and  showy  costume, 
and  gestures  of  indelicate  suggestion.  1  he  upjiear- 
ance  and  danuing  of  the  young  princess  hnd  capti- 
vated the  guests  already  exhilarated  by  the  royal 
banquet,  and  prepared  them  to  applaud  anything 
clever  and  audacious  from  the  same  i>erson.  The 
king  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 
treating  her  as  a  paid  performer,  otiered  her  for 
her  services  anj'thing  she  might  desire.  And  so 
when  she  requested  that  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  might  be  served  up  to  her  on  one  of  the 
trays  from  which  the  guests  were  being  regaled,  the 
unfeeling  jest  implied  that  this  would  be  to  her  both 
her  profepsional  fee  and  her  portion  of  the  feast. 

It  was  John  the  Baptist's  last  testimony  acainst 
the  artilicial  and  insincere  spirit  of  the  age.  When 
such  a  crime  could  be  so  lightly  committed,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  upon  the  nation  conid  not  be 
far  otf.  Afterwards,  when  Herod  addresned  bis 
questions  to  Christ,  it  was  to  Hnd  Him  absolutely 
Hilunt  (Lk  23").  The  atrophy  of  moral  feeling  may 
be  gradual,  and  be  relieved  by  intervals  of  wrestling 
and  regret,  but  at  last  unwillmgness  to  feel  becomes 
inability  to  feel. 

A  touch  of  witty  caricature  or  grotesque  ex- 
aggeration has  often  since  then  givvn  pa»s  and 
pTaosibility  to  something  essentially  wrong  and 
in  itself  repulsive.  When  society  is  made  sellish 
and  artilicial  by  luxury  and  the  love  of  pleasure, 
it  will  keep  its  oaths  of  ^rsonal  vanity  although 
the  gratilication  aliould  atiSe  the  voice  of  sincerity 
and  truth.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

CHICSENS.-Sce  AsiM-VLS,  p.  04*. 

CHIEF  PRIEBTB  {iiixuptU).^'ia  the  Gospels 
inuptit  properly  denotes  the  individual  who  for 
the  time  being  held  the  oHice  of  Jewish  high 
priest ;  and  when  tlie  word  occurs  in  its  singular 
form, '  high  priest '  is  the  almost  invariable  render- 
ing it  receives  throughout  the  NT,  both  in  AV 
and  ItV  (in  Lk  3>  irl  Apxup/iit  'kna.  unl  Kud^a  is 
rendered  in  AV  'Annas  and  Caiaphos  being  the 
high  priests,'  and  in  UV  'in  the  hi"h  priesthood 
of  Annas  and  Caiapboit.'  In  Ac  IS'*  d^ufwiii,  oa 
aiiplied  to  'one  Scevn,  a  Jew,' is  renderol  'chief  of 
the  priests '  in  A V, '  a  chief  priest '  in  KV).  For  a 
general  treatment  of  the  office  of  the  (Lpx"p<>'i  in 
NT  times,  and  also  ot  the  use  of  the  word  as  a 
title  of  Christ  by  the  author  of  Hebrews,  reference 
mast  be  made  to  arL  High  Priest,  liut  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acta  the  word  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  plural  form  {ct.  Jos.  Viin,  38,  ISJ  iv.  iit. 
T,  9,  10,  and  pauim),  and  on  oil  such  occasions, 
l>oth  in  A V  and  KV,  it  ia  translated '  chief  priestsl' 
It  is  these  ifixitpcU,  not  the  afix«pei!i  projicr,  with 
whom  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  article. 

The  precise  meaning  of  ipx"j>fit,  as  we  meet  it 
in  the  Gos]>elB  and  Josephas,  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. A  common  explouation  used  to  W  that 
these  'chief  priestii'  were  the  heads  or  )>rcsidents 
of  the  twenty-four  cour^tes  into  which  the  Jewish 
priesthood  was  divided  (I  Ch24',  2  Ch  8",  Lk  !'■•; 
Joa.  A  lit.  VII.  xiv.  T).  or  at  least  that  these  heads 
of  the  priestly  courses  were  included  under  the 
term  (see,  e.^.,  the  Lexicons  of  Crenier  and  Grimm- 
Thayer,  *.ir.  ipx'-'P*6t ;  Alford  on  MtZ*).  It  is  true 
thataome  support  for  this  view  maybe  found  in 
the  expressions  'alUhe  chief  (ItV  'chiefs')  of  the 
priests^  (2Ch  36",  Neh  LP),  'the  chief  priests* 
(RV  '  the  chiefs  of  the  priests,'  Ezr  10").  But  it  ia 
noticeable,  as  Schilrer  pointed  out  ('Die  iaxuptit 
im  NT '  in  SK  for  1872),  tliat  in  the  LXX  the  word 
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ipX'tpia  in  never  uwd  of  tlie  heads  of  the  i>rieEtlf 
ooursea,  and  that  the  Dearest  approximations  to 
thia  term  are  such  pbraaes  aa  Ipx"*^"  ''"''  "'ar/nQr 
rOt  lipi^n  [1  Ch  24'),  Spxaym  Tuf  Itpiun  (Neh  12'). 
And  most  scholars   now  take  the  view  that  the 


geneml  body  of  the  prieiithood,  but  membera  of 
an  exclusive  liigh  priestly  mate.* 

Aa  applied  to  thia  liigh  prieatly  cIohs,  the  word 
il>X'tptii  would  Beem  to  aenoto  primarily  the 
ol^cial  high  priest  together  with  a,  croup  of  ex- 
high  priests.  For  by  NT  times  the  high  priestly 
office  had  sunk  far  from  ita  former  greatness.  It 
was  no  longer  Iiereditnrv,  and  no  longer  held  for 
life.  Iloth  Herod  and  the  Roman  legates  <lepo8ed 
and  set  up  high  prieste  at  their  pleasnro  (Jos. 
Ant.  XX.  X,  1),  as  the  Seleucidce  appear  to  have 
done  at  an  earlier  period  (2  Mac  4>*;  Joe.  Anl.  XII. 
V.  I).  Thus  there  were  nsnally  several  ez.high 
priests  alive  at  the  same  time,  and  these  uien, 
though  deprived  of  office,  still  retained  the  title 
of  iax'cpEri  and  titilt  exercised  conaiderable  power 
in  the  Jewiali  State  (cf.  Joa.  VUa,  3S,  BJ  II.  xii. 
6.  rv.  iii.  7,  9, 10,  iv.  iv.  3)-  In  the  notable  case  of 
Annas,  we  even  have  an  ex-high  priest  whose 
inlluence  was  plainly  greater  than  tliat  of  the 
dpxtfpfi''  proper  (cf.  Lit  P,  Jn  18"- ",  Ac  i'). 

Itut  SctiUrer  farther  maintain#  that,  in  addition 
to  the  cx-high  priests,  the  title  was  applied  t«  the 
memi^ers  of  those  familiea  from  which  the  high 
prieata  were  u:<ually  chosen  —the  ydm  lipvitpancAv 
of  Ac  4'.  It  ajipears  from  a  statement  of  Josephns 
that  the  di'-nily  of  the  high  priesthood  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  select  families  [BJ  IV.  iii.  6);  and 
that  tliis  was  really  the  case  becomes  clear  upon 
an  exoinination  of  the  list  which  Schhrer  bos 
compiled,  from  the  various  references  ^vcn  by  the 
Jewish  hi^tarian,  of  the  twonty-eight  holders  of  tlie 
office  during  the  Romano- Hurodian  period  [HJP 
n.  i.  196  tf.,  204).  Above  all,  in  one  passage  [BJ 
1)  Josephue,  after  distingnishing  the  uli 

r .!._   .  .     .  .  -"--nijielves, 

lie  gener 
tion  of  ipyitpeZt,  Schflrer  accordinclj 
the  conclusion,  which  has  been  widely  adopted, 
that  tlie  ipxiiptlt  of  the  NT  and  Joaephus  '  consist, 
in  the  first  inatancB,  of  the  high  priests  properly 
BO  called,  i.e.  the  one  actually  in  office  and  those 
who  had  previously  been  so,  and  then  of  the  mem- 
bers of  ttiose  privileged  families  from  which  the 
high  priesta  were  taken '  {op.  cU.  p.  206).  These. 
then,  were  in  all  probability  the  '  chief  priesta '  of 
the  EV.  They  helonged  to  the  parly  of  the 
Sodducees (Ac 5" i  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  ix.  I),  and  were, 
formally  at  lea.it,  the  leading  personages  in  the 
8anhedrin.-|-  But  in  NT  times  their  inlluence, 
even  in  the  Sanhedrin,  was  inferior  to  tliat  of  tlie 
Rcribes  and  Pharisees,  who  commanded  the  popu- 
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Hvn.;  Hwfinjti'WB.artt.  ■Priesta  •nclLev[la'»nci'Pri«t 
NT-;    Il.u^li-ftprmt;.  Pits',  art.   'Hoher    PriMter';  JeaiUi 

E,wi«.,  art.  -Hit'h  priem.'  J.  c.  Lambert. 

CHILDHOOD.:—!.  The  Childhood  of  Jesus.— 
In  the  Lukan  nomitivcs  of  (he  Infancy  and  Child- 

hood  our  Lord  is  described  both  as  rb  ruiler  'l^ifoC-t 

•  In  awwrrtonne  with  thi»  Heir,  Dr.  Moffatt.  in  hit  nMarisal 
Xnn  Tatamtnt.  renlcn  i,x.inT,  'hiith  uriMta.'  a  plan  which 
hii  alio  bwn  odopted  Lj  the  editor  ot  Tht  Comelrd  BnelM 

t  When  in<uvitn  rarnllonmi  In  Che  ST  along  with  y^fim- 
TiTi  and  wfir^i^ifii,  tbty  alniort  ipvariablj  occupy  the  flw 

t  For  tbi  Omk  Icrmi  RlUlne  to  Uu  period  ot  chlldJiood, 
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in  His  earliest  years  (Lk  2"-*':  so  also  in  Mt  2 
throughout),  and  Bfl'IiTiToOi  A  tbTi  when  twelve  yean 
old.  Beyond,  however,  the  brief  stories  of  Mt2and 
Lk  2  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  information  havin;; 
any  authority  whatever  concerning  the  early  years 
of  JesuH,  or,  for  that  niatt«r,  any  part  of  His  life 
prior  to  the  Minigtr}[.  And  what  small  fragments 
these  beautiful  stories  are  1  This  dearth  of  in- 
formation for  which  so  great  a  craring  has  been 
felt  has  repeatedly  been  remarked  on;  yet,  after 
all,  need  we  wonder  very  much  at  the  silence  of  the 
Evangelical  narratives  concerning  these  matters! 
The  early  life  of  Jesus  appears  not  to  have  come 
within  their  sco^ ;  for  the  purpose  ot  tlie  Evan- 
gelical compilation  was  not  to  mmish  a  '  Life'  in 
the  modem  sense,  but  to  set  forth  a  gospel.  Their 
interest  in  Jesus  in  this  respect  begins  pre-emi- 
nently »ith  His  baptism,  as  the  simple  exordium 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  indicates — '  The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Even  in  the  cose  of 
St.  Luke'a  Gospel,  with  its  peculiar  stock  of  early 
narratives  in  olis.  1.  2,  the  preface  to  the  Acts 
indicates  tliat  its  great  concern  was  with  the 
things  that  Jesus  did  and  taught  (Ac  1').  What- 
ever may  be  our  views  as  to  ibe  source  and  au- 
thority of  what  is  recorded  in  Mt  1. 2,  and  whether 
we  care  to  use  the  term  'envelope'  (see  Bacon, 
Introd.ia-  19!^)  or  not  in  speaking  of  thia  portion 
of  the  Gospel,  it  is  clear  that  these  two  chapters 
are  Bomething  superadded  Vo  the  main  body  oi  the 
Synaptic  tradition;  and  it  is  the  same  with  Lk  1.  2. 
T'ne  main  narrative  begins  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  Gosjwla  at  ch.  3,  where  parallels  with  St. 
Mark  also  begin  to  be  furnished. 

All  that  we  have  in  the  Canonical  Gospels  con- 
cerning the  childhood  of  Jesus,  strictly  speaking, 
is  found  in  Lk  Z**".  The  flrat  twelve  years  are 
covered  by  v.*,  whilst  v."  has  to  auftice  for  all  the 
remaining  years  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 


story  of  the  Visit  to  the  Temple,  i 
himself  for  the  rest  with  simple  general  statements 
in  Hebraic  phraseology  that  irresistibly  reminds 
us  of  what  is  said  of  '  the  child  Samuel '  (I  S  2"- "). 
He  has  used  practically  the  same  formula  to  cover 
years  of  John  the  Baptist's  history  (I").  As  for 
the  story  of  the  Visit  to  the  Temple,  there  is  that 
about  it  which  carries  conviction  that  we  have  here 
a  genuine  and  delightful  glimpse  of  our  Lord  in 
Hia  childhood— one  only  glimpse,  which,  however, 
suffices  to  show  us  what  manner  of  cliild  He  waa, 
on  the  principle  of  ex  utio  diace  tniinu.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  tliere  is  no  hint  that  He  was  regarded 
OS  B  prodigy  by  His  parents  and  the  neighbours 
with  ivhoni  He  travelled  up  to  Jertisalem.  The 
element  of  the  merely  niarvelloas  is  at  a  minimum. 
The  wonder  that  does  show  itself  is  in  the  region 
of  the  spirit,  and  appears  in  the  beautiful  intelli- 
gence and  rare  spiritual  gleams  {vv. ■"■"')  which  the 
Boy  displayed,  astonishing  alike  to  the  Rabbis 
and  to  ttisliewildercd  parents. 

Thesilcnceandrei^traint  of  the  Canonical  Gospels 
on  this  subject  are  best  appreciated  when  viewed 
against   the   background  which    the  Apocryphal 


porison  with  them  so  strongly  brings  out  the 
intrinsic  value  and  superiority  of  our  Canonical 
Gospels.  They  show  us  conclusively  what  nien 
with  a  free  hand  could  and  would  do.  This  is 
conspicuously  the  case  with  reference  to  the  early 
years  of  Jesus.  The  extravagant  and  niiracnlonfl 
stories  told  concerning  His  infancy  and  childhood, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  suffice  to  crash  oat 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  and  consign  Him  to  the 
region  of  the  mythical.  We  seek  in  vain  in  these 
writings  for  anything  like  a  sober  account  of  our 
Lord's  growth  and  genertkl   history  dtuing   thia 
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period  :  we  find  nothingbntB  congeries  of  grotesque 
wonder- tales  concerning  the  doings  of  the  Boy. 
His  mimculous  powers  prove  to  be  of  .singular 
xdvantage  to  Joxeph,  for  when  a  be&m  or  plank 
baa  been  cat  too  Hhort  Jesus  rectifies  the  mistake 
by  merely  pulling  it  ont  to  the  required  leneth. 
lie  chfin)'es  boys  into  kids,  and  udod  restores  tliem 
to  their  former  condition.  He  carries  both  fire 
nnd  wntct  niiite  easily  in  Hia  cloak.  When  play- 
ing with  other  t>oy.s  and  making  figures  of  varions 
beasts  and  birds,  Jesns  makes  those  He  hod  formed 
walk  and  fiy,  and  catand  drink.  Wonderful  works 
vf  healing  are  also  ascribetl  to  the  Child  ;  and  some 
of  tlieni  take  strange  forme,  in  curious  contrast 
1u  the  stories  of  the  works  of  Jesus  found  in  our 
(iospelt.  E.fi.  Simon  the  Cananitan  as  a  boy  is 
nigli  to  death  through  having  been  bitten  by  a 
eerpciit.  Jemis  makes  the  serpent  itself  eome  and 
Duck  out  all  the  poison  frotn  the  wound  ;  then  He 
curses  it,  and  immediately  the  creature  burets 
BHunder.  The  cure  of  demooiaea,  of  lepers,  of  the 
blind  and  maimed  and  sick,  and  the  raising  of  the 
deail,  are  all  ascribed  to  the  Cliild  Jesus,  and 
always  with  more  or  leKi  grotesqueness  of  rir- 
enmstance.  Strangeut  thing  of  all,  a  whole  series 
of  vindictive  and  destmctive  miracles  are  given 
-which  olfer  the  most  Raip^nt  coutraat  to  all  tliat 
we  know  of  our  Lord,  and  which,  if  true,  would 
liave  made  Him  a  veritable  terror  to  all  with  whom 
He  came  into  contact.  Boys  who  thw.irt  Him  in 
play  are  immediately  atruck  dead :  others  wlio 
take  action  against  Him  are  blinded.  It  is  true 
tlie  mischief  is  usually  repaired  by  Rim  in  re- 
sponse to  earnest  entreaty;  but  the  vengeful 
malevolence  is  conspicuous  throughout.  In  the 
etorics,  again,  relating  to  Hia  early  education, 
Jesus  is  represented  an  being  iin  enfant  terrible 
to  more  than  one  master  to  whom  He  was  sent 
to  learn  His  letters.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
Btory  of  the  Vi>it  to  the  Temple,  as  tolil  in  the 
Amhir  Gaspf!  of  the  Infanrt/  and  other  such  writ- 
ings, with  the  narrative  as  wo  have  it  io  Lk  2, 
nerveii  as  well  as  pos«hle  to  show  the  iintmst- 
Wortliy  character  of  tlie  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
whatever  curious  interest  may  attach  to  them. 
Yvc  the  simiile  and  natural  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
that  'all  tliat  heard  Him  were  amoned  at  His 
understanding  and  His  answers,'  we  find  Him 
represented  as  not  only  getting  the  upper  han<l 
of  tlie  E*at  Rabbis  in  relation  to  tlia  Knowledge 
of  the  Torah,  but  as  giving  profound  instruction 
to  philoBopheis  in  astronomy,  natural  science,  and 
medicine,  explaining  to  them  'phyucs  and  meta- 
})hy«icfl,  hyperphyaius  and  hypophysica,'  and  many 
other  things. 

The  Apom-phftl  vrltln^  which,  in  puticuUr,  ftboond  tn 
Ihi-K  Ul»  of  cbe  chlMhODd  cA  Jgsug,  an  the  GstptI  i^  pMuto- 
Matlhtw,  Che  FnUiatmliwit  sf  Janui,  tha  A  rabie  Oiipel  nf 
Me  tnfancg,  nod  the  Qoiprl  ij  Thomai  Id  ila  vnrlciu  (omu. 
The  TboDiu  0«pd  li  in^aly  bmrenhla  for  tlift  iloflea  of 


With  every  allowance  for  whatever  scanty 
touches  of  beaaty  and  elements  of  value  may 
here  and  there  be  found,  a  survey  of  this  Apocry- 
phal literature  rives  fresh  force  to  Edersheim's 
remark  {Jtsa»  the  Mett'iah,  bk.  iL  ch.  10);  "We 
dread  gathering  around  our  thoughts  of  Him  the 
nrtiScial  flowers  of  legend.'  In  ifefault,  however, 
of  authentic  records  there  remains  one  expedient 
for  meeting  the  deep  rilence  of  our  Gospels  which 
modem  writers  who  essay  the  construction  of  a 
'Life  of  Christ'  are  full  ready  to  make  use  of. 
All  available  knowledge  regarding  the  times  in 
■which  our  Lord  lived,  the  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions in  which  He  grew  np,  and  t)ie  manner  in 
■which  Jewish  boys  were  educated  (Pce  arlt.  Bov- 
BooLt  and  Edvcatiqx/,  oaa  bo  employed  to  help 
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us  to  form  a  sober  and  reverent  conception  of  Him 
in  the  days  of  His  childhood.  Perhai)S,  indeed, 
such  matters  in  their  general  treatment  enter  into 
mme  Lives  of  Christ  even  to  prolixity.  It  is  a 
true  instinct,  however,  which  bids  us  set  aside 
early  and  mcditeval  legends,  with  all  their  na\vfU, 
and  frame  a  conception  of  Him  as  living  the  life 
of  a  normal  Jewuh  lioy  of  His  own  time  and 
station,  distinguished  only  by  a  rare  nersoiml 
charm  of  goodness  and  grace.  The  unfolding  of 
a  hiiiuan  life  in  growing  beauty  and  nobility  of 
character  more  truly  proclaims  '  Llod  with  us '  than 
could  such  miractifous  accompaniments  as  woold 
tend  to  make  the  Child  an  abject  of  mingled 
wonder  and  fear.  Painters  who  have  represented 
the  Holy  Child  in  simple  human  grace,  without 
the  encircling  nimbus,  nave  not  on  that  account 
fallen  behind  others  in  suggesting  His  true 
Divinity. 

'  Re  came  to  Nazareth,  yrhcrt:  Be  had  been 
--     ■■        -  i,n„w 

His 

...  .     .;ogue 

both  ns  a  place  of  worship  and  a^  a  school,  the 
many  -  coloured  life  of  the  district  in  which  He 
spent  His  yonth,  the  natural  features  of  the 
locality,  and  all  the  scenery  rounil  about  Nazareth, 
BO  fuir  of  beauty  and  stirring  historical  associa- 
tions. Later  on,  after  He  had  attained  'years  of 
discretion,'  in  our  phrase,  becoming  a  bar-miprah 
(.■npij^son  of  commandmenl=ono  responsible  for 
compliance  with  legal  requirements),  as  the  Jews 
express  it.  His  repeated  visits  to  Jcni.aaleni  to 
attend  the  feasts  would  also  count  for  much.  If 
we  are  to  understand  the  visit  mentioned  in  Lk  2 
to  be  the  first  that  Jesna  paid  to  Jenutalem  (though 
this  narrative  does  not  explicitly  say  it  was),  wa 
may  take  it  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  (Lk  2^)  Ha 
wna  regarded  as  ha\iii£  n>nche<l  that  important 
stage  in  a  boy's  life,  although  the  usual  age  for 
such  recognition  was  somewhat  later. 

Jesus  belonged  to  a  people  unsurfin^oed  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  children. 
His  earliest  teacher  wonh)  be  HU  mother;  and 
we  cannot  donbt  flint  of  all  Jewish  mothers  none 
could  excel  Mary  ('blessed  among  women')  in  all 
such  work.  Among  other  things  He  wonkl  prob- 
ably learn  from  her  the  Shemti  (Dt  6*)— that  sacred 
formula  which  attends  the  devout  Jew  from  hia 
earliest  years  to  liia  latest  moment.  Tliis  is  quite 
coQ.^iHtcnt  with  the  fact  that  education  was  one  of 
the  things  for  which  the  father  was  held  respon- 
sible sfi  regards  his  son,  -\t  an  early  age  Jesus 
would  be  sent  to  school  at  the  synagogue,  there  to 
be  taught  by  the  hnzzan,  or  schoolmaster,  to  read 
and  recite  the  Jcwisli  Scriptures.  The  instruction 
given  did  not  go  beyond  this,  with  writing  and 
possibly  a  little  arithmetic  ns  additional  and  sub- 
ordinate subjects.  It  was  in  a  supreme  degree  a 
religious  eilucation,  designed  to  lit  children  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life.  The  education  of  Jesus 
was  just  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people : 
unlike  Saul  of  Tarsus,  no  bflh  ha-.UiditUh,  or 
college  of  Scribes,  received  Him  as  a  student 
{•Whftifc  hatli  this  man  these  things?'  Mk6'; 
cf.  Jn  7").  As  a  schoolboy,  too,  Jesus  w-on1d  have 
His  recreations.  School  hours  w-ere  not  excessive, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  four  or  five  hours 
a  day.  Tmly  Jewish  games,  however,  were  but 
few.  They  hod  little  or  nothing  corresponding  to 
our  school  sports ;  and  the  cult  of  athletics  was 
looked  upon  us  something  alien.  Little  children, 
like  those  of  other  times  and  races,  found  amuse- 
ment in  playing  at  doing  as  p-own-up  |ieople  did : 
and  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  Mt  11"-'^  very  likely 
contain  not  merely  the  result  of  His  observation, 
but  a  memory  of  ilis  own  childhood.  For  the  rest, 
as  a   hoy  Ue  would  find  nhiindant  means  of  re- 
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creation  in  rambling  round  about  Nazareth  amidst 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  The  open-air 
atmosphere  of  Kb  preaching,  with  its  abundant 
allusions  to  the  life  of  the  held  and  to  the  varied 
aspects  of  nature,  betokens  an  early-formed  and 
loving  familiarity. 

On  His  visit  to  Nazareth,  described  in  Lk  4,  *  He 
entered,  as  His  custom  teas,  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  day '  (v.**) :  and  that  custom,  we  may 
be  sure,  was  a  growth  from  His  earliest  years. 
Children,  in  those  days,  were  admitted  to  religious 
celebrations  in  tlie  Temple  at  an  early  age.  A 
boy's  religious  life  was  considered  to  begin  at  the 
age  of  four.  Both  boys  and  girls  accompanied 
their  mothers  to  the  synagogue  when  very  young. 
And  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  throughout  His  early 
peaceful  years,  Jesus  was  found  in  the  sjrnagogue 
with  His  mother  Mary ;  and  a  benediction  and  a 
joy  it  must  have  been  to  all  the  frequenters  of  that 
sjTiagogue  at  Nazareth  to  look  upon  tlie  fair, 
winsome,  earnest  face  of  the  Chilcf.  When  we 
read,  as  we  do,  of  boys  playing  in  the  synagogue 
during  w'orship  and  causing  annoyance  to  their 
elders,  it  interests  us  to  recognize  the  counterpart 
of  a  familiar  experience  in  modem  times;  but 
without  taking  anything  from  the  naturalness  of 
our  Lord's  boyhood,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
Him  in  any  such  association.  We  can  only  think 
of  Him  as  showing  forth  a  spirit  of  wondrous 
grace,  a  growing  responsiveness  towards  the 
prajrers  and  praises,  becoming  more  and  more 
familiar  and  dear,  a  deepening  love  of  the  noble 
words  in  which  He  heard  the  Eiws,  the  hopes  and 
the  faith  of  Israel  set  forth.  The  whole  unfolding 
of  His  life  in  all  the  religious  discipline  and  ^u- 
cation  of  the  home,  the  synagogue  and  the  whole 
round  of  the  Jewish  year  of  ^asts  and  fasts,  must 
have  been  beautiful  to  those  to  whose  care  He  was 
entrusted.  When  a  boy  became  bar-mifvah,  there 
was  a  lightening  of  the  paternal  responsibility 
regarding  him,  and  a  sense  of  relief  surely  found 
expression  in  the  benediction  pronounced  by  the 
father  on  that  occasion — *  Blesse^l  be  He  for  having 
freed  me  from  this  punishment.'  There  could 
have  been  no  room  for  such  an  utterance  when 
Jesus  left  His  mother's  side,  henceforth  to  take 
His  place  among  the  men  in  the  congregation. 

Our  most  profitable  reflections  on  the  childhood 
of  our  Lord,  however,  are  best  summarized  in  the 
saying  of    Irenseus,   to  the  effect  that,  in  com- 

Eletely  participating  in  the  conditions  of  human 
fe.  He  became  a  child  for  the  sake  of  children, 
and  by  His  own  experience  of  childhood  He  has 
sanctified  it  {adv.  Haer.  ii.  xxii.  4). 

ii.  Childhood  in  the  teachixg  of  Jesus.— 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Jesus  would 
exhibit  an  unquestionable  love  for  children ;  and  it 
is  in  complete  accord  witli  the  whole  tenor  of  His 
teaching  that  He  should  specially  emphasize  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  child.  The  well- 
known  words  of  Juvenal,  *  Maxima  debetur  puero 
reverentia'  {Sat.  xiv.  47),  gain  their  profoundest 
significance  when  the  attitude  assumed  by  our 
Lord  towards  children  is  considered.  The  story 
of  Jairus'  daughter  (tA  Ovydrptdv  fiov  is  the  father  s 
appealing  expression  in  Mk  5^)  suggests  a  special 
tenderness  in  Jesus  towards  children  for  whom  His 
healing  was  sought ;  He  could  not  resist  such  an 
appeal  as,  *  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  (tA  iraiSLoy 
fwv)  die '  ( Jn  4^) ;  and  it  was  anything  but  in- 
difference to  the  woes  of  a  little  heathen  girl  {Ovyd- 
TfHoVf  Mk  7^)  which  made  Him  apparently  reluctant 
to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Syrophoenician 
woman.  Such  cases,  we  may  be  sure,  are  only 
representative  of  many  more.  And  that  our  Lord 
Himself  had  a  singular  attraction  for  children 
admits  of  no  doubt.  His  triumphal  Entry  into 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  cannot  have  been  the 


only  time  when  He  had  child-friends  to  greet  and 
attend  Him  (Mt  21^*).  It  was  no  new  thing  for 
parents  to  seek  a  Rabbi's  blessing  for  their  children, 
but  it  was  a  unique  charm  in  Jesus  which  led 
mothers  —  surely  mothers  were  at  least  among 

*  those  that  brought  them ' — to  desire  His  blessing 
for  their  little  ones  (Mk  lO^*"^*  and  parallels). 
St.  Mark's  special  touch  in  describing  how  He 
welcomed  them  {ipayKoKurdficpos,  v.")  is  entirely 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  His  benediction 
was  as  remote  from  the  perfunctory  as  it  could  be. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  children  and 
childhood  gathers  round  two  occasions — when  He 
blessed  the  little  ones  (as  above),  and  when  He 
rebuked  the  ambition  of  the  disciples, — see  Mk 
9»-5",  Lk  9*»-«  and  Mt  W-^\  with  notable  ampliti- 
cations. 

(a)  In  the  former  instance  the  untimely  inter- 
position of  the  disciples  leads  to  the  saying,  'Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Grod.'  In  Mark  and  Luke 
this  is  followed   by  a  further  solemn  saying — 

*  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.' 
Though  Matthew  lacks  this  in  this  connexion,  he 
has  a  corresponding  utterance  in  18'**.  Wendt 
{Lehre  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  pp.  49,  50)  considers  that 
all  the  stress  of  these  words  lies  on  the  receptivity 
demanded  by  Jesus  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
ent-er  the  kingdom.  *Not  the  reception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  at  a  childlike  age  {sic),  but  in  a 
childlike  charctcter.  He  declares  to  be  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  under  this  childlike  character  He  does  not 
understated  any  virtue  of  childlike  blamelessness, 
but  only  the  receptivity  itself.  .  .  .*  And  no 
doubt  in  the  second  of  these  sayings  the  manner 
in  which  men  are  to  receive  the  kingdom  is  set 
forth  with  emphasis.  Those  who  find  themselves 
for  one  reason  and  another  outside  the  kingdom, 
can  obtain  admission  thereinto  only  when  the 
offer  of  its  gracious  blessings  is  received,  not  with 
'  blamelessness '  indeed  (which  is  out  of  the  question 
here),  but,  with  the  simple  trust,  the  unpretentious- 
ness,  the  earnest  desire  and  the  reality  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  child.  But  there  is  something 
more  than  this  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  The  first 
saying  has  hardly  its  due  weight  given  to  it  if  we 
stop  here.  *  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The 
kingdom  belongs  to  such.    And  we  cannot  accept 

*  the  childlike '  as  the  complete  equivalent  of  *  such.' 
Wendt,  it  is  true,  acknowledges  children  to  be 

*  susceptible  subjects  for  the  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  *  (as  above,  p.  50) ;  but  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  to  be  invited  to  receive  it  as 
having  been  outside  from  the  firsts  We  verge  here 
on  controversies  that  have  loomed  large  on  the 
troubled  way  of  the  diversified  development  of 
Christian  thought  and  opinion.  But  the  saying 
of  Jesus,  as  it  stands,  surely  implies  that  the  king- 
dom comprises  not  only  tne  cnildlike,  but  little 
children  qua  children  as  weU.  They  are  its  in- 
heritors. They  may  forfeit  its  blessings  subse- 
quently by  their  own  act,  or  others  may  oe  speci- 
ally responsible  for  their  failing  to  retain  their 
inheritance  (Mt  18^) ;  but  that  is  another  matter. 
As  Bengel  says  (on  Mt  19^^),  *ToioDrof  notat  sub- 
stantiam  cum  qualitate.'  And  the  relation  of  our 
Lord  to  humanity  at  large  makes  this  but  the 
natural  interpretation  of  His  words.  *  If  they  who 
are  like  little  children  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  why  should  we  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
the  little  children  themselves  belong  to  the  king- 
dom ? '  So  Morison,  who  is  altogether  admirable 
on  this  point  (see  especially  Com.  on  Mt  19^*). 

(6)  The  way  in  which  Jesus  dealt  with  the  dis- 
ciples' dispute  concerning  precedence  (Mk  9****^  and 
Earallels)  further  brings  out  the  qualities  of  child- 
ood  which  were  most  precious  in  His  eyes,  and 
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Him  and  » 


Ri{>le  ami  f^idt 
the  kingdom  of  heavt 
to  have  a  spirit  of  rir 
■wan  Mitn  in  the  child 
set- king  liiul  as  yet 
Lonl'a  great  jiarndox 
tnily  great.  Tlie  aal 
sayiiiK  wliirli  in  varying  form 
in  eiu-ll  of  the  Svno|)ti--    •■-- 


greatnesB.  To  be  great  in 
n[Mt  18'- 'Jit  was  necessary 
plicity  and  humility  such  as 
n  whom  self-regard  and  self- 
lo  place.  IC  in  ODe  of  our 
».  To  bo  chillilike  is  to  be 
IB  truth  is  emphosixed  in  a 
found  twit«  over 
who  wiahes  to 


It  Hhall  be  last ;  the  man  willing  to  be  least 

shnll  be  {.Teat.  We  here  learn  farther  how  Jesus 
Tc;.-iinlii  little  children  as  in  a  real  sense  belongin); 
to  Him.  To  receive  a  little  child  a»  belonging  to 
Mini,  bestowing  loving  care  upon  it,  is  a  hit!b 
service  rendereif  to  Him  and  to  God  by  whom  He 
wuA  sent.  In  Mt  ll)*>-"  the  importance  attached 
to  such  %''"'' 
jjrc-wive  series  in 
to  those  who  thus  receive  Hia  mesaengers — a  pro- 
phet, a  good  man,  'one  of  these  little  ones.'  11  is 
must  natural  to  understand  tlial  in  using  such  an 
exprewtion  as  the  lost  our  Lord  actually  referred 
to  some  children  who  were  hard  by  when  He  was 
spcrLking.  And  as  here,  ho  in  the  more  extended 
Mayings  in  Mt  18,  whatever  the  reference  to  child- 
like and  lowly  -  minded  disciplea  in  general,  the 
wiird.t  of  Jedus  must  apply  to  children  themselves. 
The  terrible  warning  of  Alt  13*  applies  to  those 
who  hinder  such  little  ones  in  relation  to  tbe  king* 
dum.  Though  it  is  not  expressly  bo  stated,  what 
u  stiid  about  receiving  children  suggests  that 
such  a  wTon'!  done  to  any  child  is  as  a  wrong  done 
to  Christ  Himself.  The  preciousnesa  of  a  little 
child  in  the  sight  of  'our  Father  in  heitren'  is 
eniTihfttically  aiuertcd  by  Jesus  in  Mt  IS'"'"-  The 
children's  angels,  lie  sayn,  are  ever  in  the  presence 
of  (iod  (v.'°).  Whether  this  remarkable  saying  be 
undt'i^toud  as  referring  to  guardian  angels  or  to 
re[ir(!if«ntativc  angels  (in  some  way  corresponding 
to  the  Zorom-trion/rawtiAwor  '  spiritual  counter- 
parts'— aee  art  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Muultun  in  Journal 
uf  Tluoi.  Stiidia,  July  1902),  it  clearly  declares 
that  no  little  one  is  an  object  of  indifference  with 
(iod,  no  wrong  inflicted  upon  a  child  can  escape  His 
notice.  The  closing  saying  of  this  group  (vv."-") 
emliodies  the  illustratioa  of  the  one  stray  sheep, 
found  in  another  connexion  in  Lk  15,  and  t«aches 
that,  whatever  ruin  may  befall  '  one  of  these  little 
ones,'  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  Divine  pleasure  and 
orilinatioo  that  even  one  such  should  be  'castas 
rubbish  to  the  void.'  See  also  art.  ChildbiiLN, 
which  is  written  from  a  different  Htandpoiut. 

at  Christ  (Rdentaciin,  Kalin, 

Sn    Hutiogw'  i>A  >nJ  Uw 

Eneae.  Dibtiea-,  Unmoli,  VhildhUBd  and  Youth  oj  mr  Lard; 
a.  A  C«,  BdimMan  in  httigiua  and  Hvrali,  ISot :  S.  a 
HvilElt,  Ptdav^ltal  BMi  Sdiwt,  UCB :  K  lUny.  Sojovmmg 
intA  GadnvAuy.  IM;  DoiwhDe,  Apoervphal  Bnd  Ltgendary 
UU  nt  Oiritt ;  Bulin)',  Edaeation  ef  CkrM  \  Bcbiinr,  RJP  \ 
Windl.  TVocAiiu  oj  Jaiu,  U.  (311. ;  Q.  R  Steven*.  Tluiilam  «f 

thrxt.pp.ai.is.  J.  s.  Clemens. 

CHILDREM.— In  the  regeneration  of  society 
which  has  been  wrought  liy  tlie  forces  brought 
into  the  world  by  Christianity,  the  family,  of 
course,  has  hud  il^  part.  Or  ratlier,  Kince  to  Jesus 
nl.w  the  family  was  the  social  unit,  this  regenera- 
tion began  with  the  family  and  spread  outwards 
from  it.  The  emphasis  laid  by  our  Lord  on  the 
institution  of  the  laniily  deserves  even  to  be  called 
extraordinary.  Not  only  did  He  habitually  ex- 
hibit Bjiupatliy  witli  domestic  life  in  all  Its  phases, 
and  particularly  reverence  for  women  and  tonder- 
ness  for  children  :  and  not  only  did  He  adojit  the 
TocabnUi?  of  the  famil;  to  express  the  relations 


subsistina  between  Himself  and  His  followers,  and 
even  as  His  choicest  vehicle  for  conveying  to  them 
a  vitalizing  conccplion  of  their  relations  to  God, 
'from  wliom,'  as  that  one  of  His  servants  who 
liest  represents  His  teaching  in  this  aspect  of  it 
declares,  'evenr  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is. 
named'  jEpli  3");  but,  deserting  His  customary 
reserve  in  dealing  with  social  institutions,  in  the 
case  of  this  one  alone  did  He  advance  beyond 
general  principles  to  specific  legislation.  (Cf.  K.  G. 
Peabody,  Jena  Christ  and  the  Social  ^iKition, 
p.  145  If.). 

Thin  specific  legislation  does  not  directly  con- 
cern children.  It  in  true  that  childhooil  owes  aa 
much  to  the  gospel  as  womanhood  itself  (cf.  e.g. 
Uhlhom,  Conflict  of  Vhrviiitinilij  teilh  IleatAenista, 
p.  182).  And  the  causes  of  the  peal  revolution 
which  waa  wrought  by  the  gospel  in  the  condition 
of  children  and  the  estimate  placed  on  childhood, 
are  undoubtedly  rooted  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord,  and  nre  spread  on  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels.  But  we  shall  search  in  vain  in  the  re- 
corcfed  teaching  of  Jesus  for  either  direct  legisla- 
tion, or  even  enunciation  of  general  principles 
regulating  the  relations  of  parents  and  children,  or 
establishing  the  position  of  children  in  the  social 
organism.  He  haji  left  us  nu  commandments,  no 
declarations,  not  even  exhortations  on  the  subject. 
He  simply  moves  onward  in  His  course,  touching 
in  life,  act,  word  on  the  domestic  relations  that 
were  prevalent  about  Him,  and  elevating  and 
Glorifying  everything  that  He  touched.  Thus  Ho 
has  handed  down  to  us  a  new  ideal  of  the  family, 
and  lifted  to  a  new  plane  our  whole  conception  of 
childhood.  (Cf.  Shailcr  Mathews,  The  Isociai 
leaehini}  of  Jcrut,  p.   101  ff.). 

The  domestic  economy  which  forms  the  bark- 
ground  of  Jesus'  life,  and  ia  assumed  in  all  His 
dealing  with  children  ami  in  all  His  alla^ioos 
to  them  and  their  ways,  b,  of  course,  tbe  whole- 
some homedife  which  bad  grown  up  in  Israel 
under  the  moulding  influence  of  the  revelation  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  Its  ba-iLs  waa  the  pamionutely 
alfectionate  Semitic  nature,  and  no  doubt  certain 
modifications  had  come  to  it  from  contact  with 
other  civilizations;  but  its  form  was  determined 
by  the  tutelago  which  Jehovoh  had  granted  Hia 
people.  (Cf.  Eiiersheim,  Sketeha  o/JeicisA  Social 
Life  in  the  Daija  of  Chriil,  chs.  vi.-ix.,  and  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Jems  the  Matiah,  bk.  II.  chs. 
is.  and  t..;  also  Ha.stings'  Dli,  articles  'Child,' 
'  Family.'  For  later  Jewish  child-life  see  Schechtcr, 
Studies  in  Judaism,  xiL  ;  and,  above  all,  L,  Low, 
Die  Lchcnsalter.  Cf.  also  Floss,  Dna  Kind  in 
Brauch  und  SUte  der  VOtker). 


itfl  de^'elopment,  doubtlufl  And  pATtiaJ  enpremon  In  the  miilti- 
plicily  of  dniffTiAtioiu  by  which  the  tieverii  vloiret  of  chUdbood 
are  mafked  In  that  pictorial  UnmiAw.  B^ilrs  thp  cpnenl 
tann  for  '  nn  -  (Am)  und  -djiughUi -(JnUl).  eight  ol  Iheie  hive 
been  noted  tncini:  tlw  child  from  Iti  birtb  to  tie  nwttirity; 
yOtd  Item.  waidaSXOa  'Uithliog';  v^n^,  tbe  'niekllns'; 
mi,  uje  BucUlnit  or  n  tu^r  gnwtn,  periuiM  the  'woirier'  ^ 
aamU.  Ihs  'weanUng';  fapli,  the  'Inddkr'-,  'eCem,  [he  'lat 
one';  no'ar,  tbe  'free  one';  MAvr,  the  'ripe  one.'  (So  Ilini' 
bunrer.  RS  L  Gt£,  after  whom  £denhclm,  Ow.  cUt.  n.  1U3  f. 
u<ri.p.X!],tiol«3}. 
Thit  «er1ee  of  desgnatloni  may.  of  course,  bo  (norc  than 


ir  In  NT  an  marked  by  an 
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Alexion's  list,  for  example,  does  not  contain  even  all  the 
terms  of  this  class  that  occar  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  The 
series  idBTorded  by  them  woiild  run  somethmg  like  this :  /9^f^. 
*vrif^  9ti^d^v,  wtuii9tf  wmji»pt0tf  vaut,  »i«f/rK«f.  to  which  would 
need  to  be  added  the  distinctively  feminine  ovyarftn^  tu^dg-ft 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  general  distinctions  between 
these  terms.  (For  the  detailed  synonj'my  see  e8p>ecially 
Schmidt,  D.  Synonymik  d.  griech.  Snrache,  c.  60,  for  the  terms 
belonging  distinctively  to  childhood ;  c.  162  for  those  describ- 
ing the  stages  between  childhood  and  maturity ;  and  c.  47  for 
some  terms  denoting  youthfulness ;  cf.  Thayer,  Lex.  AT,  t.v, 
r«7().  TtKft  (with  its  diminutive  ruetUt^  Jn  12^  only)  is,  like 
viif  and  Ou^MTvifi^  used  in  the  Gospels  only  of  relationship, 
literal  or  figurative,  never  of  f^e  (for  the  synonymy  of  ▼!«»«», 
M0r,  and  irtuff  see  an  interesting  discussion  by  Hohne  in 
Luthardt's  ZKWL,  1882,  p.  57  flf. ;  and  cf.  Cremer  and  Thayer, 
s.vv.y.  For  the  rest,  fipi^f  is  here,  as  in  post-Homeric  Greek  in 
general,  distinctively  the  'newborn  baby'(l  P  2^),  the  'child 
in  the  arms'  (in  Homer  it  is  the  unborn  child,  the  embryo,  as 
also  often  in  later  Greek,  e.g.  Lk  l^^'  **) :  and  »iir«0f  and  BifXx^ 
(the  NT  substitute  for  &rjiMrfM(.  Qi^>Mfjutif)  range  with  it  as 
descriptive  of  early  infancy.  lUuiiuf  is  equaUy  distinctively  the 
*  little  child,'  although  its  application  is  somewhat  broad ;  now 
it  is  entirely  synonymous  with  /S^i^  (Lk  l**-  M  etc.,  Mt  28  etc., 
Lk  ISit^-i^X  &ncl  affain  it  designates  a  little  maiden  of  twelve 
years  of  age  (Mk  5^-  ^  Its  companion  ^minutive  vmii^n  is 
ordinarily  employed  of  a  somewhat  older  *  lad,'  and  mav  very 
well  be  so  used  in  the  only  passage  where  it  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  (Jn  6>X  The  simple  wait  has  a  range  sufficiently  wide 
to  cover  all  these  stages,  from  infancy  itself  {e.g.  Mt  2i^)  up  to 
youthful  maturity  (Hippocrates  says  up  to  the  a^e  of  21).  It 
designates,  says  Schmiat  (p.  429^  *  the  child  of  all  ages  up  to 
complete  young  manhood ;  <r«u2«^o>,  the  child  up  to  his  first 
school  years;  irtulin^  exclusively  the  little  child.'  VtwirMti  is 
the  appropriate  designation  of  every  stage  of  youthful  maturity 
from  so  early  an  age  that  fAupdufv  or  tiiif  might  be  inter- 
changed with  it  up  to  so  late  a  period — about  40— that  it  is  on 
the  point  of  giving  way  to  old  age.  Of  the  distinctively 
feminine  terms  that  occur  in  the  Gospels,  ir«f9i*f  is  a  term  of 
condition  rather  than  of  ag^e,  and  occurs  only  in  connexion  with 
Mary  (Mt  13»,  Lk  127)  and  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt 
25^-  7.  ni  and  irmiirMfii  is  employed  only  in  the  secondaJnr  sense 
of  *  maid-servant '  (Mt  20B9  and  parallels,  Lk  12»).  The  diminu- 
tives A^srpiM  and  tu^g-ft^  though  capable  of  emplojrment  with 
quite  a  wide  range,  yet  naturally  imply  tenderness  of  yrars 
where  tendem^s  of  affection  is  not  obviously  conveyed  by  them 
{e.g.  Mk  7'^,  Mt  9^9  0).  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Gospels  there  is  brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord  every 
stage  of  childhood  and  youth  from  the  cradle  to  maturity — the 
baby  on  its  mother's  bosom  (Lk  1819),  the  little  child,  boy  (Mk 
9M)  and  girl  (lik  7»)  alike,  children  of  a  larger  growth  (Jn  437, 
Lk  8»i),  and  the  maturing  youth  (Lk  1^\  Mt  loao). 

What  Jesus  did  for  children,  we  may  perhaps 
sum  up  as  follows.  He  illustrated  the  ideal  of 
childhood  in  His  own  life  as  a  child.  He  mani- 
fested the  tenderness  of  His  aiTection  for  children 
by  conferring  blessings  upon  them  in  every  sta^e 
of  their  development  as  He  was  occasionally 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  He  asserted  for 
children  a  recognized  place  in  His  kingdom,  and 
dealt  faithfully  and  lovingly  with  each  age  as  it 
presented  itself  to  Him  in  the  course  of  His  work. 
He  chose  the  condition  of  childhood  as  a  type  of 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  recipients  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  God.  He  adopted  the  relation  of 
childhood  as  the  most  vivid  earthly  image  of  the 
relation  of  God's  people  to  Him  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  thus  reflected  back  upon  this  relation 
a  glory  by  which  it  has  been  transfigured  ever  since. 

The  history  of  the  ideal  childhood  which  Jesus 
Himself  lived,  on  the  earth  is  set  down  for  us  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  especially 
of  Luke,  whose  distinction  among  the  Evangelists 
is  that  he  has  given  us  a  narrative  founded  on 
an  investigation  which  'traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first'  (Lk  P).  Accord- 
ingly, not  only  does  he  with  careful  exax^titude 
record  the  performance  by  our  Lord's  parents  in 
His  behalf,  during  His  infancy,  of  *  all  tilings  that 
were  according  to  the  law  or  the  Lord*  (Lie  2*') ; 
but  he  marks  for  us  the  stages  of  our  Lord's  growth 
in  His  progress  to  man's  estate,  and  thus  brings 
Him  before  us  successively  as  'baby*  (2^* /3p^0ot), 
*  child  *  (2^0  xcu5W),  and  *  boy '  (2«  irats),  until  in 
His  glorious  young-manhood,  when  He  was  about 
30  year»4  of  age.  He  at  last  manifested  Himself  to 
Israel  (3^).    The  second  chapter  of  Luke  is  thus  in 


effect  an  express  history  of  the  development  of 
Jesus ;  and  sums  up  in  two  comprehensive  verses 
His  entire  growth  from  childhood  to  boyhood  and 
from  boyhcKKi  to  manhood  (2**^*  '2).  The  language  of 
these  succinct  descriptions  is  charged  with  sugges- 
tions that  this  was  an  extraordinary  child,  whose 
development  was  an  extraordinary  development. 
Attention  is  called  alike  to  His  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  progress ;  and  of  each  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  was  constant,  rapid,  and  remarkable. 
Those  who  looked  upon  Him  in  the  cradle  would 

?erceive  that  even  beyond  the  infant  Moses  (Heb. 
1*)  this  was  *  a  goodly  child  * ;  and  day  by  day  as 
He  grew  and  waxed  strong.  He  became  more  and 
more  filled  not  only  with  knowledge  but  with 
wisdom,  and  not  only  with  wisdom  but  with  grace, 
and  so  steadily  advanced  '  not  alone  in  power  and 
knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour  in  reverence  and 
in  charity.'  Man  and  God  alike  looked  upon  His 
growing  powers  and  developing  character  with  ever 
increasm^  favour.  The  promise  of  the  goodly  child 
passed  without  jar  or  break  into  the  fruitage  of 
the  perfect  man  :  and  those  who  gazed  on  thelmbe 
with  admiration  (22"»  *>•*),  could  not  but  caze  on 
the  boy  with  astonishment  (2^)  and  on  the  man 
with  reverence. 

It  is  therefore  no  ordinary  human  development 
which  is  here  described  for  us.  But  it  is  none  the 
less,  or  rather  it  is  all  the  more,  a  normal  human 
development,  tlie  only  strictly  normal  human  de- 
velopment the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  is  the 
only  child  who  has  ever  been  bom  into  the  world 
without  the  fatal  entail  of  sin,  and  the  only  child 
who  has  ever  grown  to  manhood  free  from  the 
deterioration  of  sin.  This  is  how  men  ought  to 
grow  up :  how,  were  they  not  sinners,  men  would 
grow  up.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  world  to 
have  seen  one  such  instance.  As  an  example  it  is 
indeed  set  beyond  our  reach.  As  the  ideal  child- 
hood realized  in  life,  it  has  ever  since  stood  before 
the  world  as  an  incitement  and  inspiration  of  quite 
incalculable  power.  In  this  perfect  development 
of  Jesus  there  has  been  given  to  the  world  a  model 
for  every  age,  whose  allurement  has  revolutionized 
life.  H^  Old  not,  as  Irenaeus  {adv.  Hcer.  II.  xxii. 
4,  cf.  III.  xviii.  4)  reminds  us,  despise  or  evade  the 
humanity  He  had  assumed ;  or  set  aside  in  His  own 

girson  tne  law  that  governs  it :  on  the  contrary, 
e  sanctified  every  age  in  turn  by  Himself  living 
His  perfect  life  in  iU  conditions.  *  He  came  to 
save  all  by  means  of  Himself,'  continues  Irenneus, 
'  all,  I  say,  who  through  Him  are  bom  again  unto 
God, — infants  and  children,  and  boys,  and  youths^ 
.  .  .  He  therefore  passed  through  every  age, 
becoming  an  infant  for  infants,  thus  sanctifymg 
infants ;  a  child  for  children,  thus  sanctifymg 
those  who  are  of  this  age,  being  at  the  same  time 
made  to  them  an  example  of  piety,  righteousness, 
and  submission ;  a  youth  for  youths,  becoming  an 
example  to  youths,  and  thus  sanctifying  them  for 
the  Lord.'  ...  On  the  few  detaib  given  us  of  the 
childhood  of  our  Lord  see  artt  Boyhood  of  Jesus 
and  Childhood. 

During  the  course  of  His  life  begun  with  this 
ideal  childhood,  Jesus  came  into  contact  with 
every  stage  of  youthful  development,  and  mani- 
fested the  tenderness  of  His  feeling  for  each  and 
His  power  and  willingness  to  confer  olessings  upon 
all.  A  lurid  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  uf 
the  world  and  the  character  of  the  times  into 
which  He  was  bom  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents, which  marked  Hi^  advent  (Mt  2*'-*').  But 
one  function  which  the  r^ord  of  this  incident  per- 
forms is  to  serve  as  a  black  background  upon  which 
His  own  beneficence  to  childbed  may  be  thrown 
up.  Mothers  instinctively  brought  their  babies  to 
Him  for  benediction ;  and  when  they  did  so.  He 
was  not  content  until  He  had  taken  them  in  Uis 
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arms  (Mk  10^",  cf.  9*).  His  allusions  to  children 
in  His  teaching  reflect  the  closeness  of  His  ob- 
servation of  them.  He  celebrates  the  delight  of 
the  mother  m  her  baby,  obliterating  even  the 
pangs  of  birth  ( Jn  16**) ;  the  fostering  love  of  the 
father  who  cuddles  his  children  up  with  him  in 
bed  (Lk  11^) ;  the  narental  affection  which  listens 
eagerly  to  the  child's  every  request,  and  knows 
how  to  grant  it  only  things  that  are  good  (Mt  V, 
Lk  II "•^').  He  notes  the  wayward  impulses  of 
children  at  play  (Mt  1P«,  Lk  7«).  He  feels  the 
weight  of  woe  that  is  added  to  calamities  in  wliich 
the  children  also  are  involved  (Mt  18*);  and  places 
among  the  supremest  tests  of  loyalty  to  Him,  the 
preference  of  Him  even  to  one's  children  (Mt  19^, 
Lk  14»  18»  ;  cf.  Mk  10»). 

A  number  of  His  miracles,  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young,  illustrate  His  coni])a8sion  for  their 
sufferings  and  ills.  The  nobleman's  son  at  Caper- 
naum, whose  healing  Jesus  wrought  as  a  second 
sign  when  He  came  out  of  Judaea  into  Galilee  (Jn 
4"**"**),  was  at  least  a  *  child  *  {rah,  4**),  for  so  the 
servants  call  him  in  cold  sobriety ;  and  probably 
was  a  *  little  child  *  (4^),  although  it  is,  of  course, 
imssible  that  on  the  lips  of  the  father  the  diminu- 
tive expresses  tenderness  of  affection  rather  than 
of  age.  The  possessed  *  boy*  (iratf,  Mt  17»^  Lk  9*^) 
— tlie  only  son  of  his  father  (Lk  ^) — whom  Jesus 
healed  as  He  came  do^-n  from  the  IVIount  of  Trans- 
figuration (Mt  17**-",  Mk  9"-»,  Lk  9"-*»),  and  whose 
amiction  had  dated  from  his  earliest  infancy  {ix 
xcudidOey,  Mk  9**),  was  more  certainly  distinctively 
a  *  little  child  *  (Mk  9").  Jairiis'  *  little  daughter ' 
{Ovydrpioy,  Mk  5**) — also  an  only  one — whom  Jesus 
raised  from  the  dead  in  such  dramatic  circum- 
stances (Mt  9"-2«,  Mk  5«-«,  Lk  8*>-»«)  and  who  is 
spoken  of  in  the  narratives  indifferently  as  '  child ' 
(ratj,  Lk  8"- «),  *  little  child  '  (iraidlop,  Mk  S"-*"-  *») 
and  *  maiden '  or  *  cirl '  {Kopdaiow,  Mt  9*»-  «*,  Mk  6«  ; 
TaXt^d,  Mk  5^^),  we  know  to  have  ]yeen  about  twelve 
years  old  (Lk  8***).  We  are  not  told  the  exact  age 
of  the  *  little  daughter'  {dvydrpiop,  Mk  7* — here 
probabljr  the  word  is  the  diminutive  of  age,  not 
of  affection,  as  it  occurs  in  the  narrative,  not  the 
conversation)  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman  ;  but 
we  note  that  St.  Mark  calls  her  also  distinctively 
a  '  little  child '  {iraidior,  7*).  The  only  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain  (Lk  7"'"),  the  desolate  state  of 
whose  bereft  mother  roused  so  deeply  the  pity  of 
our  Lord  (7*^),  is  addressed  indeed  as  a  *  young 
man'  (veapUrKc,  7'^),  a  term  so  broad  that  it  neea 
imply  no  more  than  that  he  was  in  his  prime  ;  but 
the  sugi^estion  of  the  narrative  certainly  seems  to 
be  that  iie  was  in  his  youthful  prime  (7^').  Thus 
is  rounded  out  a  series  of  miracles  in  which  our 
Lord  shows  His  pity  to  the  growing  youth  of  every 
stage  of  development. 

When  on  that  great  day  on  the  shores  of  Gen- 
nesaret  Jesus  appeared  to  His  disciples  and  gave 
to  His  repentant  Apostle  His  last  exliortation,  He 
commauaed  him  not  merely  '  Feed  my  sheep,'  but 
also  '  Feed  my  lambs.'  Though  the  language, 
doubtless,  rather  expresses  His  love  for  His  flock 
than  distributes  it  into  constituent  classes,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  see  in  it  also  the  richness  of 
our  Lord's  sympathy  for  the  literal  lambs  of  His 
fold.  Certainly  He  provided  in  His  kingdom  a 
place  for  every  ag[e.  and  met  the  spiritual  needs  of 
each.  Touching  illustrations  of  this  are  ofl'ered  us 
at  the  two  end  stages  of  youthful  development 
(Lk  18"  /3/>^0of ;  Mt  19*  veapUrKos),  in  the  blessing 
of  little  children  and  the  probing  of  the  rich  young 
ruler's  heart,  which  are  brought  into  immediate 
conti^ity  in  all  three  of  the  Synoptics  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  be  taken  together  as  a  picture  of 
our  Lord's  dealing  with  youth  as  a  whole,  perhaps 
even  as  together  illustrating  the  great  truth  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  question  is  not  of  the 


hour  of  entrance, — first  or  eleventh, — but  of  the  will 
of  the  Master,  who  doeth  what  He  will  with  His 
own  (Mt  20"). 

What  is  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mind  with 
respect  to  tne  blessing  of  the  little  children  (Mt 
19"-",  Mk  10'«-",  Lk  18i»-"),  is  that  these  *  little 
children '  {xaidla,  Mt  19"- ",  Mk  W^  ",  Lk  18") 
were  distinctively  *  babies  *  {pp44yn,  Lk  18").  There- 
fore they  needed  to  be  received  by  Jesus  '  in  his 
arms '  (Mk  10") ;  and  only  from  this  circumstance, 
indeed,  can  all  the  details  of  the  narrative  be 
understood.  It  is  from  this,  for  example,  that 
the  interference  of  the  disciples,  which  called  out 
the  Master's  rebuke,  '  Let  the  little  children  come 
to  me ;  forbid  them  not,'  receives  its  explanation. 
The  disciples,  to  speak  briefly,  had  misapprehended 
the  nature  of  the  Lord's  mission :  they  were  re- 
garding Him  fundamentally  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  who  also  healed  the  afllicted  ;  and  they  con- 
ceived it  to  be  their  duty  in  the  overstrain  to  which 
He  was  subjected  to  protect  Him  from  needless 
drafts  on  His  time  ana  strength  by  the  intrusion 
of  those  needing  no  healing  and  incapable  of  in- 
struction. It  seemed  to  them  out  of  the  question 
that  'even  the  babies'  (Lk  18")  should  be  thrust 
upon  His  jaded  attention.  They  should  have 
known  better ;  and  Jesus  was  indignant  that  they 
did  not  know  better  (Mk  10"),  and  took  this  oc- 
casion to  manifest  Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  infants 
also.  Taking  them  in  His  arms  and  fervently 
invoking  a  blessing  upon  them  (Mk  10"  KaT€v\6yei)^ 
He  not  only  asserted  for  them  a  part  in  His  mission, 
but  even  constituted  them  the  type  of  the  children 
of  the  kingdom.  'Let  the  little  children  come 
unto  me,'  He  says ;  *  forbid  them  not :  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God.'  And  then  proceeding 
with  the  solemn  'Verily' — 'Verily  I  say  unto  yon. 
Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingaom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein' 
(Mk  10"- ",  Lk  18i«- " ;  cf.  Mt  19"). 

Wherein  this  childlikeness,  in  which  alone  the 
kingdom  of  God  can  be  received,  consists,  lies  on 
the  face  of  the  narrative.  Certainly  not  in  the 
innocence  of  childhood,  as  if  the  purpose  were  to 
announce  that  only  the  specially  innocent  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Our  Lord  was  accus- 
tomed to  declare,  on  the  contrary,  that  He  came  to 
call  not  the  righteous  but  sinners,  to  seek  and 
save  that  which  was  lost ;  and  the  contradiction 
with  the  lesson  of  the  publican  and  the  Pharisee 
praying  in  the  temple,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes this  narrative  in  Luke,  would  be  too  glaring. 
But  neither  can  it  consist  in  the  humility  of 
childhood,  if,  indeed,  we  can  venture  to  speak  of 
the  most  egoistic  age  of  human  life  as  character- 
istically humble ;  nor  yet  in  its  simplicity,  its  art- 
lessness,  ingenuousness,  directness,  as  beautiful  as 
these  qualities  are,  and  as  highly  esteemed  as  they 
certainly  must  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can- 
not even  suppose  it  to  consist  in  the  trustfulness 
of  childhood,  although  we  assuredly  come  much 
nearer  to  it  in  this,  and  no  image  of  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  could  be  truer  than  that  aflbrded 
by  the  inmnt  lying  trustingly  upon  its  mother's 
breast.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  in  no  disposition  of 
mind,  but  rather  in  a  condition  of  nature,  that  we 
must  seek  the  characterizing  peculiarity  of  these 
infants  whom  Jesus  sets  fortn  as  types  of  the 
children  of  the  kingdom.  Infants  of  days  {fip4<f>rf^ 
Lk  18")  have  no  characteristic  disposition  of  mind  ; 
and  we  must  accordingly  leave  the  subjective 
sphere  and  find  the  cnildlikeness  which  Jesus 
presents  as  the  condition  of  the  reception  (not 
acquisition)  of  the  kingdom  in  an  objective  state ; 
in  a  word,  in  the  helplessness,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
absolute  dependence  of  infancy.  What  our  Lord 
would  seem  to  say,  therefore,  when  He  declares, 
'  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,'  is,  briefly,  that 
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those  of  whom  the  kinc^dom  of  God  is  made  up  are, 
relatively  to  it,  as  helplessly  dependent  as  babies 
are  in  tneir  mothers'  arms.  The  children  of  the 
kingdom  enter  it  as  children  enter  the  world, 
stripped  and  naked, — infants,  for  whom  all  must 
be  done,  not  who  are  capable  of  doing. 

There  was  another  occasion  on  which  even  more 
formally  Jesus  proclaimed  to  His  disciples  child- 
likeness  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom  (Mt  18^■^  Mk  9^^,  Lk  O*'-^). 
The  disciples  had  been  disputing  among  them- 
selves who  of  them  should  be  greatest.  Jesus, 
calling  to  Him  a  little  child,  placed  it  in  their 
midst  and  said,  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye 
turn  and  become  as  little  cnildren,  ye  shall  in  no 
ydse  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*  There 
could  not  have  been  uttered  a  more  pointed  intima- 
tion that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  given,  not 
ac()uired ;  that  men  receive  it,  not  deserve  it.  ^  As 
children  enter  the  world,  so  men  enter  the  king- 
dom, with  no  contributions  in  their  hands.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  told  in  this  narrative,  in  express 
words,  that  the  child  thus  made  the  type  ot  the 
cliildren  of  God  was  a  *  newborn  baby '  {Bp4<f>os)  :  it 
is  called  only  a  '  little  child '  {iraidlov).  JBut  its  ex- 
treme infancy  is  implied  :  Jesus  took  it  in  His  arms 
(Mk  9**)  when  He  presented  it  to  the  observation 
of  His  disciples ;  and  we  must  accordingly  think 
of  it  as  a  baby  in  a  baby's  helplessness  and  de- 
pendence. 

We  do,  to  be  sure,  find  in  our  Lord's  further 
words  a  requisition  of  humility  (Mt  18*) :  *  Who- 
soever then  shall  humble  himself  like  this  little 
child,  the  same  is  the  ^eatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  To  become  like  a  little  child  may  cer- 
tainly involve  humility  in  one  who  is  not  a  child  ; 
and  it  is  very  comprehensible  that  our  Lord  should 
therefore  tell  those  whom  He  was  exhorting  to 
approach  the  kingdom  of  heaven  like  little  chil- 
dren, that  they  could  do  so  only  by  humbling 
themselves.  But  this  is  not  the  same  as  declaring 
humility  to  be  the  charax^tenstic  virtue  of  child- 
hood, or  as  intimating  that  humility  may  ground 
a  claim  upon  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  What 
our  Lord  seems  to  tell  His  followers  is  that  they 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  He  came  to  found  ex- 
cept they  turn  and  become  like  little  children  ;  and 
that  they  can  become  like  little  children  only  by 
humbling  themselves ;  and  that  therefore  when 
they  were  quarrelling  about  their  relative  greatness, 
they  were  far  from  the  disposition  which  belongs 
to  children  of  the  kingdom.  Humility  seems  to 
be  represented,  in  a  word,  not  as  the  characterizing 
quality  of  childhood  or  of  childlikeness,  but  rather 
as  tlie  attitude  of  heart  in  which  alone  we  can 
realize  in  our  consciousness  that  quality  which 
characterizes  childhood.  That  quality  is  conceived 
here  also  as  helplessness,  while  childlikeness  con- 
sists in  the  reproduction  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  objective  state  of  utter  dependence  on  God 
which  IS  the  real  condition  of  every  sinner. 

From  the  point  of  view  thus  revealed  in  object- 
lesson  and  discourse,  it  was  natural  for  our  Lord 
to  speak  of  His  disciples  as  *  babes.'  *  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  He 
cries  on  one  momentous  occasion  (Mt  11**,  Lk  10*^), 
*  that  thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto 
babes'  {vrprlotfy  the  implication  of  which  is  precisely 
weakness  and  neediness).  And  then  He  proceeds 
with  a  great  declaration  the  very  point  of  which  is 
to  contrast  His  sovereign  power  with  the  neediness 
of  those  whom  He  calls  to  His  service.  Similarly 
as  the  end  approached  and  the  children  [iraides)  in 
the  teniple  were  greeting  Him  with  hosannas,  He 
met  the  indignant  challenG:e  of  the  Jews  with  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist :  *  Yea,  did  ye  never  read, 
Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 


hast  ordained  praise? '  (Mt  21").  The  meaning  is 
that  these  childish  hosannas  were  typical  of  the 
praises  rising  from  the  hearts  of  those  childlike 
ones  from  whose  helplessness  (because  they  owed 
much  to  Him)  His  true  praise  should  sprinsr. 

From  the  more  general  view -point  of  anection 
our  Lord  derived  the  terms  by  which  He  expressed 
His  personal  relations  to  His  followers,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  His  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  drawn  from  the  relationships  of 
the  family.  His  disciples  are  His  *  children '  (riKPa, 
Mk  l(y^),  or  with  increasing  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion. His*  little  children*  (reicWa,  Jn  13**),  His 
*  babies'  (xat^ia,  Jn  21*),  and  perhaps  with  even  more 
tenderness  still,  simply  His  'little  ones'  {ol  fUKpol, 
Mt  lO*'  etc.,  but  see  art.  Little  Ones).  Similarly 
the  great  King,  whose  kingdom  He  came  to  estab- 
lish, is  the  Father  of  His  people ;  and  they  may 
therefore  be  free  from  all  fear,  because,  naturally, 
it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  their  Father  to  give  the 
kingdom  to  them  (Lk  12*^).  Every  turn  of  expres- 
sion is  freely  employed  to  carry  home  to  the  hearts 
of  His  followers  the  sense  of  the  Fatherly  love  for 
them  by  Him  who  is  their  King  indeed,  but  also 
their    leather  which    is   in    heaven  (Mt  5^^-^^ 
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6»  1P»  12«>-»«,  Jn  20");  and  they  accordingly' His 
sons  (Mt5«-«  Lk2a»),  His  children  (Jn  P^*  IP-), 
and  therefore  heirs  of  His  kingdom.  In  this  re- 
presentation, which  finds  its  most  striking  expres- 
sion in  such  parables  as  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  15"'- )>  it  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  the  relationship 
of  father  and  child  that  is  emphasized  than  the 
tenderness  of  the  age  of  childhood.  Neitlicr  is  it 
a  novelty  introduced  by  our  Lord  ;  it  finds  its 
root  in  Old  Testament  usage.  But  it  is  so 
characteristic  of  our  Lord's  teaching  that  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  family  was  to  His  mind  the 
nearest  of  human  analogues  to  the  order  that  ob- 
tains in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  picture 
which  He  draws  of  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween God  and  His  people  is  largely  only  a  *  trans- 
figuration of  the  family.' 

Such  an  employment  of  the  relationships  in  the 
family  to  figure  lorth  those  that  exist  between  God 
and  His  people  could  not  fail  to  react  on  the  con- 
ceptions which  men  formed  of  the  family  relation- 
ships themselves.  By  His  constant  emphasis  on 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  by  His  employment  of 
the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  the  dependence  of 
childhood  as  the  most  vivid  emblems  provided  by 
human  society  to  image  the  dependence  of  God  s 
people  on  His  loving  protection  and  fostering  care, 
our  Lord  has  thrown  a  halo  over  the  condition  of 
childhood  which  has  communicated  to  it  an  emo- 
tional value  and  a  preciousness,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  new  in  the  world.  In  the  ancient  world, 
children,  though  by  their  innocence  eliciting  the 
afTection,  and  by  their  weakness  appealing  to  the 
sympathy,  of  their  elders,  were  thought  of  chiefly 
as  types  of  immaturity  and  unripeness.  The  Chris- 
tian world,  taught  by  its  Lora,  reverences  their 
very  helplessness  as  the  emblem  of  its  own  condi- 
tion in  tne  presence  of  God,  and  recognizes  in  their 
dependence  an  appeal  to  its  unselfish  devotion, 
that  it  may  be  an  imitator  of  God.  This  salutary 
respect  and  consideration  for  childhood  has  na 
doubt  been  exaggerated  at  times  to  something 
very  much  like  worship  of  the  childlike  ;  and  this 
tendency  has  been  powerfully  fostered  by  the  preva- 
lence in  sections  of  Christendom,  since  the  14th 
cent.,  of  an  actual  cult  of  the  infant  Saviour  (cf.  E. 
Martinengo-Carresco  in  The  Contemporary  Bevieto, 
Ixxvii.  117,  etc.),  and  the  early  rise  and  immense 
development  in  the  same  quarters  of  a  cult  of  the 
Ma(ionna,  to  the  tender  sentiments  underlying 
which  all  the  resources  of  the  most  {)as8ionate 
devotion,  the  most  elevated  literature,  and  the  most 
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perfect  art  have  been  invoked  to  give  widespread 
influence  (see  especially  Zockler,  art.  Maria  die 
Mutter  dis  Herm  in  FBE*,  xiL  309,  etc,  who 
gives  an  extensive  classified  bibliography.  Of.  in 
general  H.  E.  Scndder,  Childhood  %n  Art,  also  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Iv.  and  Ivi).  Such  ex« 
aggerations  cannot,  however,  obscure  the  main 
fact  that  it  is  only  from  Jesus  that  the  world  has 
learned  properly  to  appreciate  and  wholesomely  to 
deal  with  childhood  and  all  that  childhood  stands 
for.    Cf.  art.  Childhood. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

CHILDREN  OF  OOD.— The  teaching  of  Jesns 
Christ  about  the  children  of  God  cannot  be  under- 
stood apart  from  His  teaching  about  the  Father- 
hood of  God  :  indeed,  it  is  from  the  latter  stand- 
point that  it  must  be  approached.  In  such  an 
approach  the  main  positions  seem  to  be  as  follows : — 

(1)  Jesus  asserts  absolutely  the  fatherly  nature 
of  God.  His  use  of  the  name  '  Father  implies 
that  the  fatherly  nature  is  eternal  in  God.  God 
does  not  bec»me  Father ;  He  is  *  the  Father.'  All 
knowledge  of  God  is  deficient  which  does  not 
•know  the  Father'  (Mt  U*',  Jn  14«-").  This 
fatherly  nature  of  God  necessarily  manifests  itself 
in  all  God's  dealings.  He  cannot  be  other  than 
Father,  and  '  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust' (Mt6«). 

(2)  This  eternal  Fatherhood  in  Grod  is  comple- 
mented by  an  eternal  Sonship  in  God.  Jesus  us4»d 
habitually  the  name  '  My  Father.'  It  implied  a 
special  relationship  between  the  Father  and  Him- 
self, which  is  summed  up  by  John,  '  The  only  be- 
gotten Son  which  is  in  tne  Dosom  of  the  Father' 
(Jn  V% 

(3)  The  fatherly  heart  of  God  does  not  rest 
satbfied  in  the  eternal  Sonship  in  God.  He  desires 
the  response  of  filial  love  from  all  who  are  capable 
of  givmg  it  (cf.  esp.  Lk  15>-",  Jn  4").  Jesus 
assumed  that  the  fihal  attitude  is  expected  from 
all  men.  This  is  implied  in  His  method  of  teach- 
ing. The  Divine  Fatherhood  is  woven  into  its 
texture.  Therefore  the  picture  of  -Crod  the  Father 
is  offered  to  everybody,  with  its  necessary  appeal 
to  the  hearer  to  enjoy  the  filial  relationship.  Smce 
the  outlook  of  the  gospel  is  universal,  the  son^p 
may  be  universal.  £Iven  *  publicans  and  sinners ' 
may  enjoy  the  filial  feeling. 

(4)  But  Jesus  taught  pl^nly  that  this  filial  atti- 
tude is  not  general  amongst  men.  He  told  the 
Jews  that  they  were  of  their  father  the  devil  ( Jn 
8^),  and  distinguished  '  the  good  seed,  the  sons  of 
the  kingdom,'  from  '  the  tares,  the  sons  of  the  evil 
one '  (^ft  13») ;  cf.  also  Mt  23»^. 

(5)  Certain  conditions  are  laid  down  as  essen- 
tial to  the  enjojrment  of  the  filial  relationship  to 
Grod.  These  conditions  are  usually  describea  by 
Jesus  in  terms  of  character.  The  children  of  God 
are  'peacemakers,'  are  those  who  love  their 
enemies,  and  who  do  the  will  of  the  Father  (cf. 
Mt  S****  12*):  they  *do  good  and  lend,  never 
despairing,'  and  are '  merciful '  (Lk  6"*  **).  But  in 
the  discourses  in  John's  Gospel,  Jesus  Himself  is 
offered  as  a  touchstone  for  the  filial  relationship 
(cf.  Jn  8^*^).  In  this  connexion  the  demand  for 
the  new  birth  must  be  noticed.  Jesus  connected 
entrance  into  that  Kingdom  which  He  came  to 
found,  with  being  *bom  anew'  (Jn  3*);  He  de- 
manded that  His  disciples  should  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children  if  they  would  enter  the 
Kingdom  (Mt  18*  ||).  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  these  two  modes  of  teaching.  The  moral 
character  befitting  the  children  of  God  is  secured 
by  the  new  birth '  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit '  ( Jn  3"). 

From  these  propositions  we  can  gather  the  teach- 
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ing  of  Jesus  about  the  children  of  God.  The 
relationship  is  apprehended  by  Jesus  ethically, 
not  physically.  To  identify  Divine  sonship  with 
human  birth  orings  the  relationship  down  to  the 
physical  sphere.  Jesus  kept  it  in  the  religious 
sphere.  The  Fatherhood  of  €rod  is  an  ethical 
attitude  eternally  present  in  the  Godhead ;  man's 
Divine  sonship  is  his  ethical  response  to  this 
Divine  Fathernood.  God  is  ever  waiting  to  wel- 
come men  as  sons,  and  to  give  them  the  position 
of  sons  at  home  (Lk  15).  But  their  assumption  of 
this  filial  position  depends  upon  their  adoption  of 
the  filial  attitude,  'I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father.'  As  Wendt  says,  'God  does  not  become 
the  Father,  but  is  the  neavenly  Father,  even  of 
those  who  become  His  sons.  .  .  .  Man  is  a  true  son 
of  God  .  .  .  from  the  fact  of  his  comporting  him- 
self as  a  son  of  €rod '  {Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  193). 

This  religious  attitude  which  betokens  Divine 
sonship,  includes  four  elements,  (a)  Children  of 
God  love  their  heavenly  Father.  Love  is  the 
golden  bond  in  all  home  relationships.  Jesus 
declares  it  to  be  the  sovereign  law  in  the  true 
relationship  between  man  and  God.  For  He 
taught  that  the  greatest  commandment  is  to  love 
the  Lord  our  Grod  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  strength  (Mt  22",  Lk  lO^').  When 
claiming  to  have  come  forth  from  €rod,  He  said  to 
the  Jews :  *  If  (xod  were  your  father  ye  would  love 
me,'  where  love  of  Himself  is  identified  with  love 
of  the  Father  whom  He  revealed. 

{b)  Children  of  God  obey  their  heavenly  Father. 
This  is  impli^  in  all  Jesus'  exhortations  to  men 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  these 
sentences:  'Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother'  (Mt  12*) ;  *  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
niy  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  (Mt  7*^) ;  cf.  also 
Mt  21"  24«  II. 

(c)  Children  of  God  trust  their  heavenly  Father. 
This  mark  of  Divine  sonship  is  emphasized  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus  exhorts  His  disciples 
not  to  be  as  the  Gentiles,  but  to  rely  upon  their 
heavenly  Father's  knowledge  of  their  needs  and 
His  desire  to  help  them.  Anxiety  must  be  banished 
from  the  hearts  of  Grod's  children,  who  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  their  Father  (Mt  6«-«  Lk  6a-«). 

{d)  Children  of  God  try  to  be  like  their  heavenly 
Father.  They  are  to  be  perfect,  even  as  their 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect  (Mt  5^.  This  must  not 
be  interpreted,  as  it  often  is,  'Be  as  perfect  as 
your  Fatner. '  Its  exhortation  is  to  take  the  fatherly 
character  of  God  as  the  standard  of  perfection. 
•  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  He  is  perfect.'  The  Father 
loves  ail  men :  let  His  children  do  likewise.  By 
thus  taking  the  fatherly  character  of  Cvod  as  the 
standard,  His  children  will  fulfil  the  second  great 
law,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ' 
(Mt  22**).  The  natural  man  adopts  other  ideals  of 
perfection ;  but  the  children  of  God  try  to  be  like 
their  Father. 

Jesus  ^ve  immortal  expression  to  the  desires 
characteristic  of  the  children  of  God,  in  'the 
Lord's  Prayer.'  That  prayer  is  put  into  the  lips 
of  those  who  can  say  'Our  Fatner  which  art  m 
heaven.'  It  includes  all  the  marks  of  God's  chil- 
dren that  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  The  hallowing  of  the  Father's  name 
implies  the  sanctification  of  His  children  after  His 
likeness.  The  prayer  *  Thy  will  be  done '  lifts  us 
to  the  loftiest  level  of  obedience.  Only  those  wlio 
trust  God  can  pray  'Give  us  our  daily  btead,' 
and  can  limit  their  desires  for  material  good  to 
such  humble  bounds.  The  prayer  breathes  tnrough- 
out  the  spirit  of  love :  that  spirit  is  the  warp  into 
which  the  weft  of  the  petition  is  woven. 
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The  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  God 
are  all  the  goSdi  that  Jesus  Christ  came  on  earth  to 
offer  to  men.     This  good  is  summed  up  in  the 

Ehrase  *  the  kingdom  of  God '  or  '  the  kingdom  of 
eaven.*  All  the  children  of  God  are  members  of 
that  Kingdom ;  cf .  Mt  13»  18»-io.  The  Kingdom  is 
God's  proffered  blessing :  *  It  is  your  FathePs  good 
nleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom  *  (Lk  12*^).  The 
Kingdom  includes  the  blessings  of  forgiveness 
(Mt  6"  II);  of  guardian  care  (Mt  6») ;  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Lk  11») ;  of  eternal  life  (Jn  S^'"  17») ;  and 
finally,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Father's  house  (Mt 
25«,  Jn  142- »). 

This  identification  of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by 
the  children  of  God  with  the  good  of  the  Kingdom, 
leads  naturally  to  the  statement  that  the  ethical 
attitude  characteristic  of  the  children  of  God  can 
be  secured  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  not  only 
spoke  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Crod;  He  also 
declared  that  His  revelation  of  Sonship  made  son- 
ship  possible  to  men.  Considerable  importance 
attaches  to  the  solemn  words  in  Mt  11*'  'All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father : 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father; 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
him.'  They  declare  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  must  be  experimental.  Only  one  who  has 
lived  as  a  son  can  know  the  Father.  Men  do  not 
know  God  primarily  as  Father.  They  think  of 
Him  as  King,  as  Judge,  as  Law-Giver ;  and  be- 
cause they  are  sinners  they  cannot  know  Him 
purely  as  Father.  The  shadow  of  the  broken  Law 
falls  across  (jrod's  face,  making  it  appear  the  face 
of  a  judge,  and  falls  upon  the  attitude  of  men, 
chilling  it  into  that  of  servants.  But '  the  Son ' 
knows  God  as  Father.  He  has  no  fear  of  Him  as 
Judge ;  He  claims  to  be  Himself  the  King  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  (Mt  25^^) ;  He  is  conscious  that 
He  has  never  broken  Grod's  law.  Therefore  He  can 
know  God  as  the  Father ;  and  He  is  able  to  reveal 
God  to  men  as  Father.  Jesus  does  this  by  ransom- 
ing captive  spirits  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
death  (Mt  2(P),  by  persuading  them  to  trust  the 
fatherly  love  of  (jod,  and  by  strengthening  them 
to  break  away  from  the  seff-life  in  favour  of  the 
life  of  surrender  (Mt  W*'^  ||). 

The  close  connexion  between  this  great  word 
and  the  gracious  invitation  which  follows  it  (Mt 
11^**),  must  not  be  overlooked.  That  invitation 
shows  the  universality  of  Christ's  outlook.  The 
Son  is  willing  to  reveal  the  Father  to  all.  But  the 
connexion  explains  the  personal  note  in  the  invita- 
tion. Jesus  aoes  not  say  *  Go  to  the  Father ' ;  He 
says  *Conie  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 
This  is  because  He  is  the  reveal er  of  the  Father ; 
and  the  rest  He  offers  is  rest  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  The  chapter  describes  the  discouragements 
that  darkened  the  noon  of  His  ministry.  He  found 
rest  to  His  own  soul  in  the  Father :  *  I  thank  thee, 
O  Father  .  .  .  Even  so.  Father'  (vv.^s-m).  This 
rest  He  desires  to  give  to  others.  The  only 
way  in  wliidi  men  can  come  to  the  Father  is  by 
coming  to  Himself. 

Two  things  are  implied.  One  is  that  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  made  accessible  to  men  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  the  appointed  trysting-place  where 
men  are  sure  to  meet  their  heavenly  Father.  He 
was  lifted  un  as  an  ensign  (Is  11*®-**):  when  the 
nations  see  Him  they  know  where  to  seek  God. 
The  children  of  God  are  scattered  on  the  dark 
mountains  of  ignorance.  Jesus  is  the  trystin^- 
nlace  where  they  are  gathered  at  the  feet  of  their 
lieavenly  Father  (Jn  11").  If  men  come  to  Him, 
they  see  the  Father.  The  other  fact  is  that  Jesus 
gives  men  knowledge  of  the  Father  by  teaching 
them  to  live  as  God's  children  must  live.  They 
must  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  (cf.  Mt  5*"*) ;  H^ 


can  make  them  so.  They  must  also  learn  obedi- 
ence to  the  Father's  will.  He  offers  to  teach  them 
this,  saying  with  marvellous  condescension,  *  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me.'  He  is  wearing 
the  yoke  of  oliedience  to  the  Father,  and  He  finds 
it '  easy.'  A  yoke  is  made  for  two.  Jesus  invites 
each  man  desiring  to  be  a  son  of  God  to  put  his 
shoulder  under  the  other  end  of  His  own  yoke. 
Then  he  will  walk  in  step  with  the  great  Elder 
Brother.  Thus  learning  from  Jesus,  he  will  become 
a  worthy  child  of  (Jod. 

This  great  word  has  special  significance  because 
it  forms  a  link  between  the  Synoptic  teachinjg  and 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  John's  Gospel.  There 
the  enjoyment  of  filial  privileges  is  made  to  depend 
upon  man's  relation  to  the  Son  (see  especially  Jn 
5^-47  e»-4o  gw.  28-38).    The  words  declaratory  of  the 

love  of  God  in  sending  the  Son  to  save  men  are 
variously  assigned  to  Jesus  and  to  the  Evangelist. 
But  even  if  they  are  the  Evangelist's  renexion 
upon  the  words  of  Jesus,  they  do  no  more  than 
sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  in  the  chapters 
quotea  above. 

In  particular,  it  may  be  noted  that  Jesus  claimed 
kinship  with  the  Father  because  '  I  do  always  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  him '  ( Jn  8^).  This  is 
in  harmony  with  His  reference  to  men  who  do  the 
Father's  will,  as  His  *  brethren '  (Mt  12«').  Men 
who  accept  His  revelation  of  God  and  duty 
become  His  brethren;  all  these  'brethren'  are 
related  to  Grod  as  His  children.  They  comport 
themselves  in  a  befitting  manner,  which  is  essenti- 
ally different  from  the  self-centred  conduct  of 
unregenerate  men.  This  filial  demeanour  is  gained 
by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour.  He  offers  Him- 
self to  men  as  the  Redeemer,  through  whom  they 
can  break  away  from  sin  and  adopt  the  filial  atti. 
tude  toward  God  (Mt  238,  Jn  10»»- »"»). 

This  conception  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this 
subject  is  expressed  by  the  Evangelist  John  in  the 
striking  sentence,  'As  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  the  right  to  become  children  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  hb  name :  which 
were  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God '  ( Jn  1^*-  *•). 
Here  men  are  described  as  becoming  children  of 
God  by  believing  on  the  name  of  Jesus.  They 
attain  the  dignity  by  a  new  birth  that  is  from 
•above.  Their  natural  birth  does  not  make  them 
children  of  God.  Before  they  stand  in  this  rela- 
tionship they  must  receive  a  J&ivine  energy.  This 
energy  is  brought  to  them  by  the  Word  made  flesh, 
who  offers  Himself  to  the  world.  Moreover,  this 
reception  of  Christ  is  a  continuous  exercise  of 
faith  {toU  iriffT€6ov<np)f  implying  an  attitude  God- 
ward  that  is  maintained  from  day  to  day. 

If  an  illustration  may  be  permitted,  it  would 
seem  that  Jesus  represents  men  as  like  Robinson 
Crusoe's  first  canoe.  It  was  desired  to  float  in 
the  water  and  was  capable  of  doing  so :  but  it 
could  not  get  into  the  sea.  So  it  lay  on  the  shore 
like  a  log.  Man  is  designed  for  fellowship  with 
God,  and  is  capable  of  living  in  filial  relationship 
with  Him.  But  before  he  can  realize  this  destiny, 
he  must  be  carried  away  f  roiu  his  native  selfishness 
and  be  launched  on  the  sea  of  Divine  lov&  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  mighty  deliverer  who  can  lift  men 
out  of  death  in  sm  and  bring  them  to  the  Father. 
When  men  believe  on  Him,  this  purpose  is  fulfilled. 
They  realize  their  destiny  and  oecome  children  of 
God.  Then  they  spread  their  sails  to  the  wind  of 
heaven,  and  have  '  life  that  is  life  indeed.' 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  include  the 
general  teaching  of  the  Epistles  on  this  topic.  But 
a  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  that  teaching  in 
so  far  as  it  involves  a  distinct  reference  to  Jesus 
Christ.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Epistles  reproduces  all  the  main  features 


CHILIAKCH 

of  the  teaching  of  Jeaus.  The  children  of  Goil  are 
posaessors  of  a  new  life  that  lias  come  to  them  by 
(aith  in  JeBOB  Christ :  Bo  8'-",  Gal  2»,  IJn  2™  6'*. 
ThiB  new  life  manifestB  itself  in  a  new  moral  etate 
befittinj;  God's  children  and  dna  to  the  power  of 
Christ !  Gal  5"-».  Eph  2'-'°,  Col  3'-"*.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  noted  that  Christiana  are  called 
'children  of  light,' who  before  becoming  Christians 
veie '  children  of  disobedience,'  sufTering '  the  wrath 
of  God'  (Eph  2'  5",  Col  S").  Thna  ChiiBt  is  the 
Sdviour  throDgh  whom  the  children  of  God  are  re- 
born and  morally  renewed. 

la  particular,  three  descriptions  of  God's  children 
are  connected  with  aflpecta  of  Christ's  work,  (a) 
A»  Bedeemcr,  He  securea  man's  adoption  into  the 
iaroily  of  God  (Ro8"-",Gal  3«-4").  This  'adop- 
tion '  has  been  interpreted,  in  connexion  with  the 
antitliesia  between  eonship  and  servitude,  to  denote 
the  emancipation  of  sons  enslaved  hy  win.  This 
is  the  shnde  of  nieianing  prominent  in  Golatiana. 
In  Romans  the  idea  of  adoption  of  those  not  pre- 
■vioualy  eons  is  empliasized.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, the  adojition  is  doa  to  the  redeeminR  work 
«f  Jesos  ChnsC,  ministered  to  men  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  word  'adoption'  is  not  used  in  He- 
TirewB.  Bnt  the  idea  is  round  there  in  the  figure  ot 
the  Author  of  eolvation  leodin};  many  sons  to  glory 
(3'°}.  (0)  As  High  Priest,  Jesus  secures  access  to  the 
IFather  for  all  who  come  nnto  God  by  Him  (Eph 
2"*,  HeT"'"').  This  priesthood  is  exercised  by  Him 
Bs  our  'Brother,'  and  was  granted  to  Him  in  view 
of  His  experience  of  our  temptations  (Ho  2'^  4**}. 
C7)  As  King,  Jesua  Chrbt  bestows  a  rich  inberit- 
iince  upon  all  His  brethren.  Tlie  children  of  God 
are  '  jomt-heirs  with  Christ '  (Bo  8"). 

In  regard  to  this  whole  question,  it  should  tie 
renieml«rod  that  in  all  probability  our  human 
speech  cannot  describe  adequately  relations  that 
reach  into  the  Gtemiil,  ana  concern  God.  The 
ligure  o(  '  children '  is  an  analogy  rather  than  an 
exact  parallel.  Therefore  we  should  be  misunder- 
standing the  teaching  of  Jejius  if  we  pressed  the 
analogy  too  far  and  sought  to  discover  the  exact 
counterpart  of  each  element  of  the  human  relation 
in  that  which  we  bear  to  God.  Also  it  is  important 
torei-'all  that  Jesus  was  not  concerned  with  abstract 
telatious.  HJa  pnrpi^  was  practical  and  religions, 
Imd  He  used  lenns  just  so  far  an  they  served  that 
purpose.  His  terminology  was  consistent ;  it  may 
Mot  seem  conclusive  on  all  points  that  suggest 
themselves  to  abstract  reasoning. 

LrrnATCai.— ArtlFin  In  ttiftlngs*  DB  on  '  God.  Cfalldm  ot,' 
'  Jenii  Christ.'  '  Koruini'.'  and  •StgauuUioa-;  ComnienUriH 
«n  the  ^T,  isMdiLllr  Uion  ot  Suiday-HMxIli'm,  Watcott,  utd 
LMitFoati  H^rti^ni,  Ctiriit   in  Modem   TAeolooii;  Vttmm, 


CHILIARCH(xi>'apx«)'— The  title  of  this  mili- 
tary officer  is  twice  used  in  the  Gospels :  Jn  18" 
and  Mk  ff^  (AV  'captain,'  'high  captains';  RV 
•chief  captain,'  'hieh  captiuns':  RVm  'military 
trihune(B),  Gr.  cliiliarch(8) ').  It  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  for  the  Roman  office  of  tribuinta 
tnililum,  en  office  of  great  historical  antiquity, 
from  the  analogy  of  which  the  famous  Iribuni 
ptchif  took  their  name.  The  (rtfrnniw  m&Uura  is 
called  by  Mommsen  '  the  pillar  of  the  Roman  mili- 
tary system ' ;  he  was  an  officer  commanding  a 
cohort.    See,  forther.  Legion. 

A  chitiarch  with  his  'band'  (inrcr^ia)  is  repre- 
tsented  by  St.  John  as  coming  with  Juilaa  to  take 
our  Lord  in  the  Garden  of  Gethseniane.     If  thi 
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would  point  to  a  great  (real  or  asnuined)  fear  of 
popular  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
The  words  may,  however,  be  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  body  of  troops  under  an  otiicer  (see 
Westcott,  ad  loc. ). 

In  St.  Mark's  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  John 
the  Baptist,  Herod  the  tetraich  of  Galilee  is  repre- 
sented as  making  a  feast  to  his  luyLaroj'tt  (highest 
civil  officials),  x'^^'^PX"  (highest  military  officers), 
and  TipGiTiu  r^i  roXiXaJat  (leadmg  provincials).  These 
'chiliarchs'  were  officers  ot  the  army  of  the  tet- 
rarch,  which  would  be  organized  on  Roman  models. 
For  the  association  of  lUTunarft  and  x'^><>fX>>i  cf. 
Rev  6".     (See  Swele'e  SI  Mark,  ad  loc.). 

M.  R.  Newbolt. 

CHOICE,— In  the  Gospels,  choice  is  always  ex- 
pressed hy  one  small  group  of  closely  connected 
words,  viz.  it\4yoii<u,  itAirrbf,  itXoy^.     And  these  at 

once  define  the  nature  of  the  choice,  which  is  not 
that  of  'decision,'  but  that  of  'selection.'  Perhaps 
the  English  term  which  more  precisely  than  any 
other  answers  to  /■Mtcd'  in  to  '  cull,'  to  choose  here 
and  there  one,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  a  larger  number 
laid  out  in  view.  And  tnis  force  of  tne  word  ia 
rather  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the  NT  the 
active  voice  of  the  verb  is  not  employed,  but  only 
the  middle  or  passive,  with  derivatives  which  are 
passive  in  characlw.  It  is  not,  then,  the  action  of 
choosing  which  is  prominent,  hut  its  result ;  or 
else  the  status  or  nature  of  that  which  is  chosen. 
And  this  point  ia  of  some  importance  in  view  of 
the  use  to  which  some  passages  of  the  NT  have 
been  put  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  elaborate 
from  them  doctrines  of  election  or  predestination. 
Stress  is  never  laid  chieAy  on  the  election  or  pre- 
destination of  the  Almiglity,  but  on  the  fact  that 
such  and  such  are  actually  found  among  those 
whom  God  has  culled  for  Hiinself,  and  wlio  consti- 
tute His  own  people.  It  would  be  an  advantAge  to 
accurate  Christian  thought  if  the  rendering  'elect' 
were  eliminated  from  the  NT,  and  wore  replacwl 
by  '  chosen '  or  '  select,'  although  it  ia  a  direct  de- 
rivative of  the  originoL 

The  centnl  manine  ot  Itic  term!  emplayHl  ia  well  ihown  in 
tint  (oUowinv  «•» .— '  He  omrked  bow  they  dioM  out  the  chief 
■eaU'rLklit]:  'UuytanttachoKn  the  good  port'  (l(l<i);  'He 
called  his  dliclplc*,  uld  choH  irxna  Ihem  tvelve,  whom  ■lao  he 
muned  apoaUfo '  (Si*),  with  whicb  oChtr  puugei  nkting  to  Uw 
choice  ot  Ehe  Twelve  dunld  be  compend,  vii.  Jn  ttlf\ii^n 
13^.  Acl>,ud,  M  Mumliilly  U»  Mue,  Ac  !*•;  ct.  ii»a  I  Co 
lf».  Jk  ».  A  turther  KlccUon  tor  eome  ipeciel  lervlce  ii 
indicalsl  In  Bnch  ii^iin  u— 'Ood  nude  i^holce  imoniF  you 
thM  by  my  mouOiTT.'  (Ac  IS'.  c(.  (JO  IBOHS);  'mui,  »» 
alI«l,buirewchopen'(Mt3?i<>.    And  by  tn  ulnioel iiiKndble 

izholcc  or  Swl.  ■  >  chneii  revel '  (Ac  S>'X  '  Uu  Chiiit  ol  Ood, 
hiicb(i«n'(LI(aa3>,cl.  9»).uid  llie  cho«n  people  ol  Qod  (Ac 
lalT,  Eph  1<.  1  P  2>^  >-  ■).  Ifbe  luc  nvned  ■ppear  In  n  ennip  ol 
I — -jr-  In  the  Ooiptu  (OD  the  lipe  of  Christ  Hlmniq  which 
»ieoiApocalypticDhumcber,uid1nbU  wldchthe  ^i^iihrender- 
1ns  li  unlortumtelT  'elect' :  *^.  'Bhell  not  OotTuvenEe  hli 
cbiMmr'CLklST)','FcirtlieBlieaf  hiachoeen  whombeehoH, 
h>ihoTteDedtfaedivi-(Hkl3»n*l|llileM«W'*i).  Tothen 
Uierexi  tnuiy  dmlliU' Imtanc**  In  Uis  Eplitlet  (Bo  H°  U*-'-^ 
Col  Sii,  e  li  ^10,  Tit  11,  1  P  11 1  cl.  Rev  lTit>  Indivldiuls  tra 
■poken  of  u  choeen  (Ro  1^.  I  P  M>,  t  Jn  L  f>>.  >nd  >J»  ininli 
(1  IS  SM);  while  Ood'i  purpoee  of  «el«Oon  b  mpnlinoed  (Ro 
B";,  and  the  lUCui  of  Ihoie  eelccUd  (1  Th  I>,  2  P  1>°;. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  the  NT  generally,  'choice'  ex- 
presses a  selection  of  sotnc  among  other  altema- 
tivea,  and  commonly  selection  for  some  special 
service ;  God's  people  being  selected  that  they  mny 
become  His  servants  who  serve  Him  and  so  nerve 
all  in  the  furtherance  of  His  purposes  of  love, 
rather  than  on  their  own  account  alone.  More- 
over, God's  choice  is  always  viewed  as  an  actual 
fact  seen  in  i(«  results,  and  never  as  an  intention 
in  advance  ;  except  perhaps  in  reference  to  St. 
Paul's  a|H>stolal«  and  Jacob's  destiny,  both  of  which 
are,  however,  so  referred  to  only  when  seen  in 
retrospect.        See  ELECT,  Freewill. 

E.  P.  Boys-SmxH. 
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CHRIST  IN  ART 


CHORAZIN.  —  Mentioned  once  only  in  the 
Gospels,  Mt  ll«  =  Lk  lO^',  along  with  Bethsaida, 
as  one  of  the  '  cities '  (T6Xets)  where  most  of  Jesns' 
mighty  deeds  were  done.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  the  OT  nor  in  Josephus ;  and  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  be  the  same  place  as  O'lns  or  d'm-d  men- 
tioned once  in  the  Talmud  {Menahoth,  85a),  where 
the  superior  quality  of  its  wheat  is  praised. 
Jastrow*s  Dictionary  gives  'Karzayim  near  Jeru- 
salem/ Dalman's  *0Ti9  name  of  place.'  One  MS 
has  D*n3,  two  'a ;  see  Rabbinowicz,  yariof  Lectiones ; 
Neubauer,  Giographie  du  Talmud,  p.  220.  Most 
MSS  of  the  NT  spell  XofHiiXc)li't  others,  especially 
in  Luke,  Xcapa^v ;  so  Stephen  in  Luke,  but  not 
Elzevir,  Mill ;  D  both  times  Xopo^at^,  and  the  same 
form  prevails  in  the  Latin  texts:  C{h)orozain, 
Why  the  editions  of  the  Peshi^ta,  even  Gwilliams', 

r 

spell  ^l3ciD  Kordzin,  we  fail  to  see.  Barhebrseus 
gives  expressly  ^1  iOD  Kurzin  as  the  vocalization 

of  the  Peshitta,  and  Chorazin  as  that  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  tHe  grammatical  form  of  the  name  (on 
which  see  Schw5bel,  ZDPV  xxviL  134)  nor  its 
etymology  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  place  has 
been  identified  with  Khersa  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  more  probably  with 
Khirbet  Kerdzeh,  4  kilometres  N.  of  Tell  ^ftm,  first 
discovered  by  Thomson  in  1857.  Eusebius  calls  it 
a  Kujfirj  {oppictum),  12  Roman  miles  from  Capernaum, 
in  his  time  deserted ;  but  12  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
spelling of  the  MS  for  2,  as  ^ven  bv  the  Latin 
t^nslation  of  Jerome  (Eusebius,  Onomasticon, 
ed.  Klostermann,  174.  25,  175.  25).*  On  the  ruins 
of  Ker&zeh,  especially  its  synagogue,  see  the 
literature  (juoted  by  Schurer,  GJV^  §  27,  n.  69. 
Cheyne*s  list  of  Proper  Names  (in  the  Queen's 
Printers'  Aitia  to  the  Student  of  the  Holy  Bible) 
recommends  the  pronunciation  Cho-ra'zin ;  this  is 
supported  by  the  modem  form  Kerdzeh,  if  it  be  the 
same  name ;  the  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable, 
common  in  German,  has  the  support  of  Kurzin  in 
the  Peshitta ;  in  Latin  Chorozatn.  The  mediaeval 
explanation  of  the  name  '  hoc  mysterium  meum '  = 
'Tun  wn,  goes  Iwick  to  Jerome  {OS  61.  8).  There 
was  once  a  tradition  that  the  Antichrist  was  to 
be  born  in  Chorazin,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
proud  of  this,  and  therefore  the  place  was  cursed 
Dv  Jesus;  see  Expos.  Times,  xv.  [1904]  p.  524. 
The  name  Chorazin  is,  like  that  of  Nazareth,  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  scantiness  of  our 
literary  tradition.!  Eb.  Nestle. 

CHOSEN  ONE.— This,  like /Beloved'  (wh.  see), 
seems  to  have  been  a  pre-Christian  designation  of 
the  Messiah.  6  4k\€ict6s  fiov  occurs  in  the  LXX  of 
Is  42^  and  is  there  defined  as  'lapaifiX.  But  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  *  the  Elect  one '  is  a  common  title 
of  the  Messiah  (cf.  40»  49'  SI*-  »  52^  »  61*-  «•  ^  62»). 
Traces  of  it  still  survive  in  the  Gospels,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  avoid  its  nse, 
perhaps  on  the  ground  that  it  might  seem  to  favour 
so-called  ' Adoptionist '  views  of  the  nature  of 
Christ's  relation  to  Grod.  Lk  9*  substitutes  6 
iK\€\€yfUyos  (KBLS  (1),  274"*  Syr  Sin  a  ff.  1.  vg. 

*  In  the  Latin  text  (OS^  114.  7)  the  name  is  spelt  *  Choraan,' 
not  'Chorozatn,'  as  stated  in  Eneye.  Bibl.,  where  also  the 
modern  name  Kerazeh  is  once  spelt  with  IT,  as  if  it  were  p. 

t  Among  the  mirhty  works  done  in  Bethsaida  the  feeding  of 
the  5000  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  (Lk  91<ME.,  where  wnrtrfjM 
of  v.  13  is  to  be  explained  from  BiiBrauiAs»7m»<  WmnriMv  [OS 
174.  7, 18S.  75]X  Hence  it  is  tempting  to  find  one  of  the  mighty 
works  done  at  Chorazin  in  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  in  the 
land  of  the  Gerasenes  or  Gergesenes  0^^  and  to  combine  this 
name  with  Chorazin.  In  his  PhUolotjiea  Sacra  (1896,  p.  21)  the 
present  writer  suggested  that  the  prominent  part  played  by  the 
swine  in  that  story  may  be  derived  from  a  local  name  like  Rob 
tl-chimir  or  Tdl  abu-l-chinzir.  The  plural  of  ^imir  (swine)  is 
chanatir,  of  which  Chortuin  might  be  a  transposition. 


codd.  aeg.  aeth.*"^  arm)  for  Mk.'s  6  dyamrrd^,  and 
inLk23»  we  have  *  the  Messiah  of  God,  the  Elect.' 
Elsewhere  the  evidence  is  more  doubtful.  6  ixXeKTbt 
ToO  0€oO  occurs  in  Jn  1"  in  K»  77,  218,  Syr  Sin 
Cor  e,  and  is  adopted  by  Burkitt,  Evangelion  Da- 
Mepharreshe,  ii.  309.  Lastly,  'approved  Son'  is 
given  by  Syr  Sin  in  Jn  3**  for  rod  fiovoyeyods  vloO 
ToO  Oeov,  St.  Mark  and  the  editor  of  the  First 
Gospel  after  him  seem  to  have  avoided  the  6  e  jrXeirr6t 
fiou  of  the  LXX  (Is  42^)  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Baptism  and  Transfiguration,  and  to  have  fallen 
back  on  a  Christianized  version  of  Is  42^  preserved 
for  us  in  Mt  12^*^,  in  which  6  iyarrrrds  fiov  had 
taken  the  place  of  6  iKXeirrds  fiov  of  the  LXX. 

Connected  with  the  nse  of  this  title  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  Gospels  is  the  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  aorist  eifddmfaa  in  Mk  l"=Mt  3"=Lk 
3«?  Bacon  {Joum.  Theol,  Lit.  xvi.  136-139)  ur^ 
that  this  means  '  (on  whom)  I  fixed  my  choice,'  i.e. 
*  whom  I  elected,'  and  refers  in  the  thought  of  the 
Evangelist  to  the  Divine  election  of  Chnst  by  God 
(cf.  AJTh  ix.  451  ff.).  So  far  as  the  First  Gospel 
goes,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this.  We  might 
bring  together  the  following  passages  3^^  17'  i^  ^ 
ciddxrfffa,  1 1''  Tdrra  fUH.  To^ddOrj  {nrb  rod  rrarpbt  fiov, 
28^  id66rj  fioi  waoa  i^owrla  iv  oOpavf  xal  irl  yijt,  and 
possibly  the  1i\0oi^  of  6"  9»  10«  and  the  *  sending ' 
of  10^  15^,  as  all  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist 
referring  to  the  Divine  choice,  endowment,  and 
mission  of  the  eternally  existing  'Son'  (cf.  11^) 
into  the  world.  To  these  shomd  be  added  the 
citation  in  12*^  'Behold  my  son  (servant?)  whom 
I  adopted,  my  beloved  in  whom  my  soul  was  well 
pleased,'  where  the  aorists  are  most  easily  ex- 
plained as  expressing  the  Divine  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  the  Messiah  in  a  pre-tempond  period. 
In  the  thought  of  the  Evangelist,  Jesus,  bom  of  the 
Virgm  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  pre-existent 
Messiah  (  =  Beloved)  or  Son  (11*0  who  had  been 
forechosen  by  God  (3"  17*),  and  who,  when  bom 
into  the  world  as  Jesus,  was  *  Grod-with-us '  (1**). 
In  this  respect  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  shows 
himself  to  oe  under  the  influence  of  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  Person  of  Christ  that  dominates  the 
Johannine  theology,  though  this  conception  under 
the  categories  of  tne  Logos  and  the  Divine  Son  is 
worked  out  much  more  lully  in  the  Fourth  than  in 
the  First  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  terms  such 
as  '  choice,'  '  adoption,'  which  at  an  early  period 
seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Mes- 
sianic doctrine  to  express  it,  and  which  survive 
here  and  there  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the 
Acts  (cf.  9«  [Fl.  Gig.]  and  2  P  1")  are  absent  from 
St.  John.  Such  terms  were  probably  gradually 
dropped  out  of  use  because  they  could  w  used  to 
support  the  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  man  Jesus 
to  oe  the  Son  of  God,  which  they  certainly  did  not 
originally  express.  W.  C.  Allen. 

CHRIST.  — See  Atonement,  Authority  of 
Christ,  Birth  of  Christ,  Dates,  Death  op 
Christ,  Messiah,  Person  of  Christ,  Preachinq 
Christ,  ete.  ete. 

CHRIST  IN  ART.— i.  Symbols.— The  representa- 
tion of  Christ  by  means  of  symbols  is  not  earlier 
than  that  by  means  of  pictures.  There  are  found 
in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  Christian  art  not  only  the  Fish  symbol,  but  also 
pictures  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  of  our  Lord  in 
certain  Gospel  scenes,  all  before  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent. ;  and  of  these  the  Good  Shepherd  cftiry- 
ing  a  sheep  occurs  in  the  Catacomb  of  Domitilla 
before  the  end  of  the  1st  century.  It  will  be,  how- 
ever,  convenient  to  begin  with  the  Symbols,  pro* 
ceeding  thence  through  the  Types  to  more  direct 
representations  of  Christ. 

1.  The  Fiih  was  the  most  popular  symbol  ol  our 
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IflTd  in  tbe  middle  of  tlie  2nd  cent.,  and  continued 
tut  till  the  end  of  the  4th,  when  it  suddenly  went 
ontof  use.  More  than  iinecausoniadeit  bo  general. 
Originating'  aa  an  acrostic  (the  Greek  word  for 
'  Bab,'  IX8T£,  standing  for  'IrivoOi  Sfnarit,  9iou  Tiii, 
Surr^p),  it  formed  a,  moat  oonvenienb  («cret  sign 
ttmon^  the  Christianti,  being  readily  nnderstood  by 
the  initiated  as  representiii^  Christ  in  tbe  fulness 
of  His  divinity.  It  earned  with  it  also  the  thought 
of  the  sacramental  feeding  upon  the  Son  of  God, 
which  U  so  prominent  in  early  Christian  art;  e.ij, 
the  two  pnintin^  in  the  crypt  of  Lucioa,  which 
belong  to  tlie  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  repre. 
rent  two  baskets  of  bread,  each  containing  a  tlasa 
rup  of  wine  and  resting  opon  a  6sh.  The  earliest 
known  representation  of  this  symbol  is  even  more 
significant:  it  occnrs  in  the  Fraelio  Panis  fresco, 
lei^ntly  discovered  by  Wilpert  in  the  Catacomb  of 
FriacilEa,  which  belongs  to  tbe  beginning  of  the 
Snd  cent.,  and  is  a  picture  of  a  primitive  celebra- 
tion of  the  Commnnion, — seven  people  arc  seated 
St  a  t.tb]e  on  wliich  He  Gve  loaves,  two  Bslics,  and 
n  two-liandled  mag,  while  the  bishop  or  president 
&t  the  end  of  the  table  is  in  the  act  of  breaking  a 
loaf.  Id  this  deeply  interesting  picture  of  the 
Eucharist  U'e  see  a  fnrther  reason  why  the  Fish 
symbol  waa  felt  to  be  appropriate ;  it  carried  the 
mind  to  the  miracle  of  tbe  loaves  and  fisliea,  which 
vaa  an  early  tyiie  of  the  Eucharist  because  of  Jn 
6>-".  The  Fish  symbolizes  not  only  the  Enchar- 
ist,  but  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  aa  well ;  this  is 
brought  out  by  the  common  representation  of  a  ^sh 
as  swimming  lo  the  water  (see  below  under  'Sym- 
bolic Scenes').  'We  little  tishes,' says  Tertullian 
{lie  Snpl.  i.),  'after  the  example  of  our  Mthun 
Jesna  Christ,  are  bom  in  water/  Cf.  St.  Clement 
below,  under  '  Other  Symbols.'  This  double  sym- 
bolism is  torsely  expressed  in  the  2nd  cent,  inscrip- 
tion of  AboTcitis  re«ntly  diBcovered  by  Rainxay  at 
Hierapolia:— ',  .  .  everywhere  was  faith  my  guide, 
tind  gave  me  everywhere  for  food  the  Ichthiu  from 
the  spring.' 

2.  Othep  Syinbali.— The  Fish  was  early  combined 
with otlier  Bjinbols, suchas  tbe  Dove, 'the Cross,  the 
Ship,  the  Shei_ilierd.  and  esjteeially  with  the  Anchor, 
the  combination  of  the  Pish  and  the  Anchor  (first 
found  on  the  sarcophagiia  of  Livia  Primitiva  about 
the  middle  of  the  3nd  cent. )  being  a  hieroglyph  for 
the  common  epitaph  'Spts  in  Ckristo.' 

Thtn  l>  ui  early  mentlini  of  ChrUtUn  vmbolt  In  St.  Clenwnt 
WAleiiuiciili(PMlLiiLll):  'Let  tlu  engnrtiiR upon  the  nm 
ol  your  ring  be  citbir  a  dove,  or  ■  Bih,  or  *  ihlp  mnnins  before 
Ui>  Hind,  or  m  mulcal  lyit,  Uu  davio*  DKd  by  Polycntta,  or  > 
UMt  Hicbor,  which  atlencai  hid  oursd  opini  hia  litinet.  And 
U  the  device  rtniiifnt  ■  mui  Oabing,  It  wOl  lemlod  us  ol  ui 
apotlte.  md  ol  chUdnn  dnwn  out  ol  water.' 

AH  these  symbols,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  com- 
mon ones,  snoli  aa  would  not  excit«  comment  among 
pagans.  However,  the  Dove  (at  first  a  symbol  of 
tieace)  and  the  Ship  (which  represented  the 
Cliuruh),  the  Lyre  (a  symbol  of  Orpheus,  see  below) 
and  the  Anchor  of  hope  (see  also  nnder  'Cross') 
are  not  direct  svmbols  of  Christ ;  nor,  except  by 
way  uf  the  Eucharist,  are  they  representations  of 
bread,  wine,  or  the  grape.  The  Agmis  Dei,  a  post- 
Constantinian  symuil,  may  more  conveniently  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  '  NT  types.' 

In  medlnv&l  ort  &  tncn  ol  Che  Fidi  sjimbot 
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vtill  costoiDBrlLy  n 


"??^l'_,l^' 


, , Df  Chrtrt  I-  „ 

WEI  (he  recoiridied  lymboi  ol  the  Holy  Br^rlt  In  uie  »iwaH 

ever  iln«  :  the  Unib.  Ihe  tltnd  oF  'cod,  and  the  Cn»  (k> 
below),  found  in  ixmneilon  wiCli  the  Dave  in  thees  moolci,  Bin 

laiced  tnuitlei  uid  drclc*  further  rtpreseuted  Oa  maity. 

Two  emirlems  of  immortality,  the  Peacock  (fron: 


the  fabled  indestructibility  of  its  flesh)  and  the 
Phcenix,  rising  from  its  ashes,  were  early  used  as 
types  of  Christ.  The.Star  (Rev  22")  and  the  Sun 
(Slal  4')  were  also  used ;  the  Itose  and  Lily  (Ca  2'} 
were  very  favourite  subjects  of  decorative  art  after 
tbe  13th  cent.,  but  they  came  to  be  used  rather  as 
emblems  of  Christ's  Mother  than  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self, and  often  as  badges  of  the  royal  houses  in 
England  and  France :  the  Pomegranate,  split  o|ien, 
originally  a  type  of  Divine  graee,  became  similarly 
common  as  a  Tudor  badge.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  Eucharistia 
sacrifice,  symbols  of  the  Passion  were  much  in 
vogue,  in  addition  to  the  Vine  and  Com,  the 
Chalice  and  the  Host.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
Pelican,  the  great  prevalence  of  the  Agnta  Dei  and 
the  Crucifix,  and  the  constant  use  of  tlie  Instni- 
mentt  of  the  Passion,  in  addition  to  the  almost 
intinite  varieties  of  tbe  Cross.  The  Instruments  of 
the  Passion,  so  common  still  in  decorative  art,  are 
the  Croii'n  of  Thorns,  the  Nails,  the  Coat  and 
Dice,  the  Scourges.  Pillar,  Ladder  and  Sponge, 
the  Five  Wounds,  Hammer,  Pincers ;  to  which  are 
sometimes  s/lded  the  Sword  and  Staff,  Lantern, 
Thirty  Pieces  and  Cock,  the  Pierceil  Heart,  and 
the  Vemicle  orNa^in  of  Veronica,  and  the  Super- 
scription INKI.  The  Passion -fiower,  a  popular 
emblem  at  the  present  day,  was  intruduceil  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  from  Mexico,  as~  containing 
svmlralB  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Five  Wounds, 
tlie  Three  Nails,  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

3.  Bacred  HDnogranu.— The  Alpha  and  Omega 
naturally  appear  early  (though  not  in  monogram- 
matie  or  interwoven  form)  because  of  Rev  i"j  the 
limt  instance  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla,  Snd 
cent.— 'Modestina  AD,'  which  means  'Modestina 
live  in  Christ.'  Some  of  the  sairred  monograms  are 
really  contractions :  for  instance,  the  familiar  lUC 
and  XPC  are  the  first  two  and  the  lail  letters  at 
mcOTC  and  SPICTOC,  just  as  MR  stajids  for 
MARTYR,  or  DO  for  D(5MI!J0  ;  contractions  ot 
this  sort  were  extremely  common  in  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions (e.g.  '  Lucretia  pax  tecum  in  DO '),  but 
' '  e  was  no  fixed  method  ;  the  abbreviatioDS  I H 
XP  alone  are  sometimes  found,  and  also  the 
initials  IX,  which,  combined,  formed  the  earliest 
pre-Constantinian  monogram  ^if  (the  first  in- 
stance being  in  a  3rd  cent,  fresco  in  the  Catacomb 
Peter  and  Marcellinua).     None   of   thi 

abbreviations  ii 
Constantinian  monogram  >F  (for  XP)  is  the  first  to 
stand  alone,  though  it  does  also  occur  in  inscrip- 
tions {e.g.  'Boges  pro  nobis  quia  acimus  lo  la 
yP') ;  this  monogram  was  considered  a  form  of  the 
Cross  (see  below^ ;  it  is  chameteristic  of  the  con- 
of  the  Empire,  and  ii  rarely  found  sub- 
to  the  Sack  of  Rome  by  Alanc  in  410.  It 
is  often  surrounded  by  a  wreath,  and  often  has  the 
A  and  II  on  either  side  to  mark  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  ;  in  a  4th  cent.  lead  coBin  from  baida  in 
Phienicia,  the  letten  of  the  old  symbol  IX6TC 
lie  lietween  the  arms  of  the  monogram.  Three 
ions  of  it  appear  in  which  the  Cross  ia 
made  more  apparent  sB,  .IE,  and  ^,  but  these 
later  and  leu  common. 

>e  oonCrKtion  IHC,  u  gubwqueotly  latlnlinl  :nto  IRS.  ii 

o«lled  the  SeiCred  Monogrtm  par  rxalbnee.  and  1>  *■ 

popoluulCwuIn  the  Ulddle  Ages  uid  [ii  the  lilh  aod  ISth 
centurlea,  when  It  wh  nlmoet  the  onlyij-mbol  of  the  kind;  thi) 
owliiff  UAlnly  to  III  being  mlnindenlood  u  the  inltlklfl  of 
BH  I^mlnam  Silntor' lor  even  ol  'In  Hoc  Sinio-};  In 
UvvAl  Clmse  the  conrutfon  luy  not  hive  srlflen,  m  epiEe  of 
■mUiuity  ol  the  Greek  H  In  Oothlc  character,  for  the  letter 
u  ollan  npliK«d  by  IH  or  HI,  and  'Iheiiu'wu  ■  common 
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ths  liCle  SP8  hu  been  . 
iBKTiption  H  IH9  XPS  ; 
bat  IBS  XPS  oeeuc  on  it  i 


in  tbcCodeiEiilKrtl 


The  initials  of  the  SaperBcriiition  INBI  ('Icaus 
NnrarennH  Kex  Judreonim '),  wnicli  now  rank  next 
to  the  IHS  in  popular  estimation,  do  not  seem  to 
]iave  appenred  till  tlio  I3th  cenL,  after  which  they 
liecanie  the  favourite  abbreviation  of  painters  (ct. 
■below  under  '  Cnieifixion '), 

4.  The  aymbol  of  tlia  Cirou  eventnally  Bup> 
planted  altoK'^ther  that  of  tlie  Fish.  But  in  early 
Christian  art  representations  of  it  ore  very  rare, 
And  at  iirat  only  given  in  a.  disguised  form,  al. 
tliou^h  the  Hign  of  tlie  Cross  was  already  oo  greatly 
Teveienced  towards  the  end  of  the  Qna  cent,  as  to 
"be  used  by  Christiana  liefore  almost  every  act  of 
daily  life,— dressing,  eating,  bathinR,  going  to  bed, 
etc.,— 'unrecumqnenoaconveTBatioexertet,  frontem 
crucis  signacnlo  terimns,'  etc.  (Tert.  lie  Coron. 
JIfil.  iii.).  This  great  reserve  was  dne  partly  («the 
natural  shrinking  from  the  portrayal  of  "~  ' 


e  agea  previous  to  the  Peace  of  the 
Chnrch.  Thus  the  first  representations  of  the  Cross 
are  ver^  indirect;  the  oross-marka  on  the  round 
Enchanstic  loaves,  which  are  fonnd  as  early  as  the 
'2nd  cent,  (on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Catacomb  of 
Priscilla),  merely  represent  tlie  folding  up  of  the 
comers  of  the  bread  to  make  it  round.  The  Anchor 
(a  symbol  which  is  rare  after  the  3rd  cent.)  often 
has  a  crossbar  so  marked  as  to  be  clearly  sym- 
bolic ;  it  was,  in  fact,  according  to  Marucuhi,  a 
hidden  form  of  the  Cross,  a  synibolixed  hope  in 
the  Cross. 

The  earliest  representation  of  the  Cross  by  itself 
— the  swaatka  or  'fylfot'  ^— which  Is  found  in 
the  Catacombs  in  the  3rd  cent.,  and  is  not  nn- 
common  in  the  earliest  Christian  le^ttiles— was  n 
form  so  'dissimulated'  as  to  pass  unnoticed  nmont; 
pagans  who  were  accustomed  to  its  use  as  a  con- 
ventional ornament.  Only  one  undisgui'Mid  Cross 
occurs  in  tlie  Catacombs  during  the  agea  of  sepul- 
ture [i.e.  before  the  Sock  of  Rome  in  410).  and 
this  is  the  so-called  Greek  or  equilateral  Cross  +, 
which  has  no  special  connexion  with  the  Eastern 
Chnrch  ;  a  small  4tli  cent,  example  of  this  Cross 
has  been  fonnd  in  the  nameless  hypoaeum  near  St. 
CallistUB.  Tliere]is  a  Cross,  still  dissimulated,  in 
a  4th  cent,  fresco  in  the  Catacomb  of  Callistna,  a 
Kreen  tree  with  two  branches,  under  which  are  two 
iloves ;  for  the  rest,  in  the  Catacombs  the  earliest 
'  true  and  proper  Cross,'  as  Wilpert  calls  it,  the 
earliest,  that  is,  which  is  not  a  bare  symbol,  is  in 
the  Catacomb  of  Pontiano — a  gemmed  Latin  Cross 
of  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.;  another  similar  ex- 
ample in  the  same  place  is  attributed  to  the  6th  or 
7th.  In  a  late  4th  cent,  mosaic  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pudenziana,  Rome,  ia  one  of  the  few  nndis- 
guised  Crosses  that  have  been  discovered  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  Stli  cent.  :  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  half  dome  of  the  apse,  and  is  of  the 
so-called  Latin  shape  (mix  immitia),  and  gemmed  ; 
but  the  nse  of  the  I«tin  Cross  did  not  become 
cummon  till  the  6th  century. 

ThecraxcommUsa,  or Tau Cross,  appears  earlier; 
for,  though  a  more  exact  representation  of  the 
actual  instrument  of  death,  it  would  pass  unnoticed 
as  the  letter  f.  Of  this  form  Terturtian  says  (nrfr. 
Marc.  iii.  22},  'Ipsa  est  enim  litters GrotconimTau, 
nostra  antemT,  species  crucis.'  The  Cross  was  prob- 
ably recognized  as  hidden  in  the  pre-Conatantwian 
form  of  the  Monogram  ^ ;  and  though  it  is  still 
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disguised  in  the  '  ConstAntinian  Monogram,'  yet 
this  symbol  >P  was  considered  as  a  Cross  in  the 
4th  cent.,  and  it  most  have  been  the  '  Cross '  which 
Constantino  saw  in  the  sky,  since  the  Cross  is 
always  represented  by  this  Monogram  in  contem- 
imrary  art.  In  the  later  varieties  of  the  Mono- 
gram, as  we  have  seen,  the  Cross  was  more  plainly 
introduced,  e.g.  .£. 

Btty,  not  Dounting  Bubdiviiione,  wtiich  are  duly  ni'in^hv  Che 
mnliBtiL]  henjdi,  e.^.  the  Cnm  PoUnl,  neurlc,  FleurelUe. 
PulcDn.  HoHne,  Botonnie.  PoDQite,  Vtiitt,  Foari'b^,  Psttr- 
aatltr.  Triputnl,  CreKented,  Inlarland,  tic,  In  addition  to 
Che  ISDilliar  Halteie  CroH  irotii  by  tbl  Knight*  Teml^n  Hid 
the  KnighU  or  St.  John,  Ihe  Ciw  ol  St.  James  borm  hy  the 
Kniehla  ol  St.  laga.  the  BalUn  at  Scotland  and  Ireland,  etc 
It  ma)'  be  added  Chat  "- — "  " '--■  -•■— ' 


n  data  (rom  ttie  Uh  n 


cesalonal  Chmb  ct 


iiie(*.ff.a  .       ..  _ 

Tr«vei) ;  It  was  not  till  later  that  the  pro 
e  ID  be  Cshen  rmm  its  nUS  and  plaoed  on 

continued  to  be  far  tT*tm  unirenal  Chroa^hout  Ctae  Middle  Aijea. 
5.  The  Opoolflii  which  became  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  mediievnl  churches,  is  naturally  of  still 
later  date  than  the  Cross,  for  the  motives  which 
caused  the  early  Church  to  shrink  from  an  open 
representation  of  the  latter  would  apply  still  more 
to  the  realism  of  the  Crucifix.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  blithe  spirit  of  Christian  art  in  tlie  first  four 
centuries  was  certainly  against  the  iwrtrayal  of 
scenes  of  suffering  and  sorrow ;  representations  of 
scenes  from  the  Passion  are  very  rare  (see  belowl, 
and  pictnres  of  death  or  martyrdom  do  not  occnr. 

That  the  death  upon  the  CroM  was  ■  loollibnesa '  to  panm  n> 
veil  u  a  elumblinic-black  to  the  Jewi  (1  Co  1  Hi  m.  a  curiouelv 
illuntnted  b 

er  part  ol  ths  Znd« 


Lhaibeea 


HEONC  Alsiuieito*  adore*  hie  KOd').    Tt|[ii  oukatun  la,  aj 

matter  of  fact,  the  only  ploture  ot  a  o '*-■ —  "— '  '- —  ^' 

louiid  H'ltblD  the  flnb  tour  ctntailea. 

The  earliest  Cliriatian  example  of  any  kind  is  on 
a  panel  of  the  5th  cent,  doors  of  St.  Sabina  nt 
Rome,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Constantine 
had  abolished  the  [lenalty  of  crnci&xion.  The  next 
is  in  a  fith  cent,  ivory  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  third  is  in  a  Syrian  MS  of  the  year  680,  and 
is  the  earliest  dated  example.  But  all  these  three 
belong  to  the  category  of  'Scones  from  the  Gospels." 
The  earliest  actualCrncifix  that  isextAnt  is  a  small 
amulet  at  Monia,  which  was  given  by  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Adaluwald  the  son  of  Queen  Theo- 
dolind,  and  belongs  therefore  to  the  end  of  the  6th 
century.  Early  Christian  literature  (the  reliability 
of  which  is  illustrated  by  every  fresh  discovery  in 
the  realm  ot  archieolopy}  is  markedly  silent  on 
the  subject,  the  first  mention  of  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  being  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 
At  the  close  of  that  century  Gregory  of  Tours  sup- 
plies the  earliest  mention  of  an  actual  Cmcifix, 
when  he  tells  us  that  there  was  one  in  a  church 
at  Narbonne,  and  that  Christ  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  rebuke  this  representation  because  of  its  naked- 
ness. About  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (800)  the 
nee  ot  CmciTixes  became  very  general,  and  they 
gradually  ceased  to  l>e  of  the  ideal  type  ;  bnl  aa 
this  development  belongs  rather  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Christ  in  "  Scenes  from  the  Gosi»els,'  the 
details  are  given  below  under  that  head. 

ii.  Types.— 1,  Pagan.  —  Early  Christian  art  is 
classical  not  only  in  its  reserve  about  the  Cross, 
not  only  in  its  nse  of  the  ordinary  classical  decora- 
tive subjects,  but  also  in  its  use  of  certain  pagaa 
myths  as  symbolizing  aspects  of  the  Cbrislian. 
faith.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  moral  value  of 
the  better  elements  of  mythology  should  have 
been  thus  recognized  at  the  very  I^mbs  of  martyrs 
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who  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  paganism.  The 
fi^re  of  Orpheus  vrdA  familiar  as  a  funereal  symbol 
among  the  ancients  because  of  his  fabled  rescue  of 
Eurydice  from  Hades:  in  the  Catacombs  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Christians  as  a  symbol  of  the 
attractive  power  of  the  Master.  There  are  five 
instances  of  Orpheus  with  his  lyre  in  the  Cata- 
combs, the  earliest  being  of  the  2nd  century. 

Sometimes  Orpheus  is  represented  in  his  conventional  Phry- 
firUn  costume  playinfl^  upon  the  lyre,  while  various  beai^. 
Birds,  and  reptiles  listen  to  him;  sometimes  it  is  sheep  that 
feather  round,  for  Orpheus  was  a  shepherd,  and  thus  his  story 
was  interwoven  with  the  Good  Shepherd  theme ;  sometimes 
the  fl^re  of  Orpheus  is  even  painted  in  the  centre  of  a  vMilt— 
in  the  place  usually  reserved  for  the  Good  Shei^erd. 

The  story  of  Psyche  was  similarly  used,  typify- 
ing here  the  love  of  God  for  the  soul.  Ulysses  and 
the  Sirens  occurs  several  times  on  Christian  sar- 
cophagi, and  Hercules  feeding  the  dragon  with 
poppjr.seed  is  also  found.  The  peacock  and  the 
phcsnix,  symbols  of  immortality,  and  thus  of  Christ 
triumphing  over  death,  as  well  as  the  dolphin, 
carrier  of  souls  to  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  were 
other  pagan  types  that  continued  in  use  among 
the  Christians.  In  this  connexion  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  ancient  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  so- 
called  Nile  key  *2.f*  which  was  used  in  textiles  by 

the  Christians  in  Egypt  for  several  centuries  after 
the  conversion  of  that  country. 

2.  OT  typei.— OT  subjects  are  common  in  the 
CatacomlM,  and  in  some  the  principal  figure  is 
identified  with  Christ.  This  is  the  case  with 
Moses  striking  the  Bock,  where  Moses  becomes  the 
type  of  Christ  and  the  water  a  type  of  Baptism, 
tne  point  being  sometimes  emphasized  by  the  con- 
junction of  Christ  drawing  a  nsh  out  of  the  water, 
or  in  the  sarcophagi  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  also  a  favourite  subject  as 
typical  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  story  of 
Jonah  was  the  most  popular  of  all  (there  are  57 
examples),  as  a  type  ot  tne  Resurrection  which  had 
been  established  by  Christ  Himself  (Mt  12^).  In 
the  story  of  The  Three  Children  the  figure  of  the 
Son  of  Man  is  sometimes  introduced.  Although 
such  OT  subjects  as  Adam  and  Eve  do  not  readUy 
admit  of  the  same  typical  treatment,  yet  in 
some  4th  cent,  sarcophagi  Christ  is  introduced  as 
tlie  Loeos  standing  oetween  them.  Representa- 
tions of  Nonh  appear  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  1st 
cent.,  but  the  ark  is  a  symbol  both  of  deliverance 
and  of  Baptism  (1  P  3^),  so  that  Noah  represents 
the  saved  rather  than  the  Saviour.  From  the  4th 
cent.,  when  mosaics  came  into  use,  OT  subjects 
were  largely  employed  in  the  great  apsidal  decora- 
tions of  the  succeeding  centuries;  but  all  that 
need  here  be  mentioned  are  the  6th  cent,  mosaic 
of  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  where  Abel  with  a  lamb 
and  Melchizedek  with  a  loaf  stand  as  types  of 
Christ  on  either  side  of  the  Christian  altar, — which 
is  draped  and  has  on  it  a  two-handled  chalice  and 
two  loaves, — and  the  7th  cent,  mosaic  at  St.  Apol- 
linare  in  Classe,  where  Abel,  Melchizedek,  and 
Abraham  leading  Isaac  stand  round  a  sunilar 
altar. 

8.  NT  types. — ^The  earliest  manner  of  represent- 
ing our  Lord  as  a  solitary  figure  was  under  the 
type  which  He  Himself  had  given — that  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  In  its  reserve,  its  tenderness,  its 
gracious  beauty,  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
was  characteristic  of  the  first  Christian  art,  and 
its  subsequent  disappearance  was  also  character- 
istic of  much. 

This  figure,  which  appears  first  in  the  Catacomb  of  Ludna  in 
the  early  part  of  the  2nd  cent,  and  became  thereafter  exceed- 
ingly common,  was  in  no  sense  ui  attempt  at  portraiture.  The 
Shepherd  is  always  a  typical  shepherd  of  the  Campagna,  a 

*  See  art  *Ckm'  by  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  in  Haftingsr 
forthooming  DUlt*  tif  lUiiffion  and  Ethics. 


beardlem  youth,  bareheaded,  clad  in  the  tunic  of  the  peasant ; 
the  tunic  is  generally  sleeveless,  with  sometimes  a  small  cape 
over  the  shoulders,  while  le^ngs  complete  the  realism  of  the 
attire.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  Good  Shepherd  pic- 
tures  in  the  Catacombs:— fa)  21  represent  him  feeding  his 
flock  (in  one  case  he  protects  it  against  a  pig  and  an  ass) ;  these 
belong  to  the  3rd  ana  4th  cents. ;  (6)  88  pictures  represent  him 
carrj'in^  a  sheep  (very  rarelv  a  kid  — tiiere  is  probably  no 
foundation  for  the  beautiful  idea  in  M.  Arnold's  famous  son- 
net) ;  in  these  the  sheep,  according  to  WUpert,  represents  the 
soul  of  the  departed  person.  C^ass  b  begins  very  early,  3  ex- 
amples of  the  end  of  tne  Ist  cent  occurring  in  the  Catacomb  of 
St  Xtomitilla.    In  spite  of  the  realism  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Sictures,  there  is  a  certain  hieratic  grace  and  dignity  about  the 
gure  that  marks  it  at  once  as  a  Christian  subject,  though  the 
figure  of  a  shepherd  was  common  enough  in  pagan  art  {e.g.  the 
Hermes  Kriopnoros  bearing  a  ram,  or  the  Apollo  Nomios)  to 
make  it  both  a  safe  and  an  accessible  model  for  Christians. 
The  theme  is  varied  in  manv  ways :  occasionally  the  Good 
Shepherd  carries  a  kid,  sometimes  other  sheep  or  goats  stand 
near  him  ;  in  a  fresco  in  the  Catacomb  of  St  (>llistus  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Four  Seasons ;  sometimes  he  sits  and  plan's  upon 
a  syrinx ;  sometimes  he  carries  a  crook,  and  sometimes  a  milk- 
pail,  a  symbol  of  the  gift  of  life, — indeed,  the  sheep  and  the  milk- 
pail  are  occasionally  represented  bv  themselves,  e.g.  in  the 
crypt  of  St  Ludna  two  sheep  stand  by  an  altar  on  which  lie 
a  milk-pail  and  a  crook.  TertuUian  (e.  200)  mentions  the  paint- 
ing of  tne  Good  Shepherd  on  chalices  as  a  common  custom  {de 
Pudie.  vii.X  Statues  were  probably  not  introduced  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  but  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Good  Shepherd ;  and  the  most  lovel  v  example  of  all  is  the 
statue  of  the  8rd  cent  which  was  found  in  the  Catacomb  of  St 
Callistus,  and  now  stands  in  the  Lateran  Museum.  Pictures  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  have  become  popular  again  in  our  own 
time,  but  they  are  attempts  at  portraiture  and  very  far  from 
the  idealistic  type— it  may  almost  be  called  a  symbol — of  the 
early  ages,  which  represents  a  shepherd  as  Christ,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  portray  Christ  as  a  shepherd. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which 
had  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  Church,  disappeared  rapidly  after  the  4th 
cent.,  and  was  replaced  by  another  NT  type,  very 
different  in  its  meaning,  tne  Agnus  Dei,  the  mystic 
Lamb  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  St.  John  the 
Divine.  Apparently  it  was  not  [possible  for  men's 
minds  to  keep  in  view  the  two  ideas  at  once  of 
Christ  the  Shepherd  and  Christ  the  Lamb,  though 
this  is  attempted  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla 
(2nd  cent.),  where  the  Lamb  bears  the  crook  and 
milk-pail  of  the  pastor.  The  earliest  known  in- 
stance of  the  identification  of  Christ  with  the 
Lamb  is  on  the  spandrels  of  the  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus,  who  died  in  350 :  Christ  is  represented 
among  the  Three  Children,  striking  water  from 
tho  Rock,  raising  Lazarus,  multiplying  the  Loaves, 
baptized  by  John,  while  another  spandrel  repre- 
sents the  giving  of  the  Law  ;  and  in  each  case  all 
the  characters  (with  the  exception  of  Lazarus)  are 
represented  as  lambs.  In  the  Catacomb  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Marcellinus  there  is  a  fresco  {c.  400)  of 
the  Lamb,  haloed  but  with  no  Cross,  standing  on 
c  hillock  from  which  four  streams  issue.  Apoca- 
lyptic scenes  were  the  favourite  subject  of  the 
great  apsidal  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6tli  cents., 
and  naturally  the  'Lamb,  standing  as  tliouL'h 
it  had  been  slain,'  became  more  and  more  the 
favourite  type  of  Christ.  Often  the  Lamb 
was  accompanied  bv  twelve  other  lambs  issuing 
from  Bethlehem  ana  Jerusalem,  to  represent  the 
Apostles,  as  in  the  apse  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus 
at  Rome,  A.D.  530. 

There  is  something  Mgnificant  in  this  identification  of  the 
Lord  with  humanity,  paralleled  as  it  is  by  the  earlier  tendency 
to  represent  under  the  Fish  symbol  not  only  Christ  Himself,  but 
also  the  Christian  convert  Established  as  the  type  was  before 
the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  it  was  not  till  the  5th  that  the  Lamb 
was  pictured  with  the  nimbus  and  the  cross.  By  602  this 
method  of  representing  Christ  had  so  superseded  all  others, 
that  the  Council  in  TniUo  (Ouinisext)  decreed  *  that  henceforth 
Christ  shall  be  publicly  exhibited  in  the  figure  of  a  Man  and  not 
of  a  Lamb,'  in  order  that  '  we  mav  be  led  to  remember  Christ's 
oonrersation  in  the  fiesh,  and  His  passion,  and  saving  death, 
and  the  redemption  which  He  wrought  for  the  world.'  None 
Uie  less,  although  the  positive  object  of  the  decree  was  at- 
tained, the  representation  of  the  AanuM  Dei  was  one  of  the 
most  common  symbols  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  sculi)ture,  in 

{riass,  in  metal  work  and  embroidery,  ancf  sometimes  in  paint- 
ng,  as  in  the  culminating  example  of  the  Van  Eycks'  great 
picture  at  Ghent  (e.  liSO),  where  the  Lamb  stands  wounded 
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dctiul  rcpniFnUiioDS  al  our  Lord  alinr  Lha  QuiulHxt  CouodL 

iii.  Portraits  op  Christ.— 1.  Scenei  from  the 
'Goipels.— ^The  eorlieitt  pictures  of  Christ  are  cot 
attempts  at  portmitore,  but  represent  Wis  figure 
only  as  occurring  in  scenes  from  tlieGospeiN:  tlie 
ligure  is  needed  to  explain  the  subject,  but  it  is 
the  ligure  of  a  man  of  varying  type,  and,  an  in  all 
early  Christian  art,  without  attributes  ;  the  char- 
acter is  determined  only  by  its  position  and  by  the 
fact  that  Christ,  like  the  A|ioatle9  and  generally 
other  Scripture  ciiaracters,  ia  always  represented 
as  wearing  the  pallium  of  the  philosopher  (not  the 
toga),  a  convention  which  has  aarvived  down  to 
onr  own  time,  though  realists  like  TisBot  have 
begun  its  destruction.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
Peace  of  tiie  Church  that  tlie  head  of  Christ  was 
diatingnished  by  a  nimbus :  this  custom  began  in 
the  Catacombs  c.  340,  and  the  nimbus  was  reserved 
for  thellgnre  of  Christ  till  the  end  of  the  5th  cent,, 
when  it  was  given  to  the  Saiots  as  well,  and  the 
nimbas  of  Christ  began  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
cross  within  the  circle.  Among  tlie  earliest  in- 
stances in  which  the  figure  of  Christ  appears  are 
those  which  represent  Him  in  the  same  gnise  as 
that  which  was  so  common  in  later  ages,  viz,  as 
an  infnnt  in  His  Molhcr'a  amu ;  but  it  was  for 
a  diflerent  reason,  since  the  Mother  and  Child  are 
but  parta  of  a  complete  scene,  such  as  that  of  the 
Visit  of  the  Magi. 
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treatment  o(  Ibe  nibjecb :  aiMiiag  pould  In  mora  unlfliB  the 
hlentic  nllTnn  ol  Uig  (ntsrvenlnK  BjFWitlM  utd  Qothlc 
typen.  The  flcure  ol  ths  OhUd  ii  tuked  In  Uil«  imtuiGa,  tlnxub 
in  Knie  it  !■  draped  ;  bat  in  kII,  Uie  Inatnient  ia  that  which  we 
■re  acculhuned  la  nmociailE  with  the  Ren^wuiea.  A  flue  3rd 
cant,  (ream  Id  the  Hine  oolaconib  haa  the  %ure  of  ■  Itiatie 
i>mn«(npreaentlnaacDiiaecr>t«d  vlnrla)la  Iba  midit,  while  a 
blihop  on  an«  ilde  litK  in  hli  atbedra,  aixom|»nied  by  bi) 
deacon,  and  in  the  act  ol  dedicating  a  virgin :  he  poinU  to  the 
flgHTB  on  the  other  aide  ol  the  picture,  which  Ii  that  ol  the 
VlrgiD  Mary  holding  thf  Child  Ghriit  la  her  lap.    There  is  a]K> 
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Manci'.  leadiFig  on  to  the  later  manner  ol  repnaenUnr  tba 
Virtrin  and  ChUd.  which  haa  been  the  ohiet  Uienia  ot  OhMan 
art  since  that  aise.  and  the  occaaion  ol  so  OLany  maaterpieKi, 
from  aniBbiie,  Ulotto.  Filipplno  Lippl.  Bottieeili,  Delia  Kobbia. 
and  the  ((reat  eampany  ol  Chciitlan  eculptora,  Kaphoel,  Uichael 
AOKelD,  Kuriiio,  and  counUen  otben  down  to  our  own  time. 

In  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent,  frescoes  of  the  Cata- 
combs the  adult  ficnre  of  Christ  apfiears  in  many 
pictures  of  Gospel  events ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  iu  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pretestato  a 
scene  from  the  Passion  which  is  almost  as  early  as 
the  first  Virgin  and  Cliild,— vii.  of  the  first  half  of 
the  2nd  cent.,^and  yet  occurs  once  only:  the 
Croumiruj  mith  Thomi  is  the  snbject  represented, 
and  other  scenes  from  the  Passion  may  have  occu- 
pied the  now  vacant  spaces  which  form  part  of 
the  scheme;  yet  no  other  picture  of  any  Holy 


Week  event  occurs  in  the  Catacombs.  It  is  re- 
markable also  that  the  subject  most  referred  to  b^ 
indirect  type — the  Itesurrection  ot  oar  Lord — is 
never  once  illustrated  until  the  4th  cent,  j  while 
the  figure  of  Christ  raising  Latarvs  appears  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  occurs 
in  no  less  than  G3  extant  examples.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Catacombs 
were  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  the  ordinary 
churchesorhiding-ptacesof  the  Christians,  but  were 
designed  and  used  for  burials  and  nervices  in  con- 
nexion with  the  departed,  and  their  art  is  entirely 
tonfined  to  subjects  within  this  jiurpose.     Thna, 


ith  the  thought  of  the  faithful  dejiarted,  i 
shown  by  the  reference  to  baptism  in  1  Co  IS", 
and  by  the  many  chapels  for  and  pictures  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Catacomlis.  Thus,  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  the  scenes  of  Healing,  tlie  Conversa- 
tion about  the  Living  Water  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (as  well  as  tiie  pictures  in  which  our  Lord 
does  not  appear,  snch  as  Jonah  and  Daniel),  all 
refer  to  deliverance  from  the  powers  of  death ; 
while  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  tbe  Multiplication 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  and  the  Miracle  at  Cans, 
ore  chosen  for  their  reference  to  the  Sacraments. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  convention  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects — e.g.  Lazarus  is  represented 
as  a  nianiiny  erect  in  a  classical  doorway,  while 
Christ — youthfnl  and  beardless— touches  him  with 
a  rod.  The  same  scenes  are  carried  on  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  sarcophsf^i—Lazanis,  the  Mir- 
acles of  Healing,  of  the  Loaves,  of  Cano,  the 
Epiphany,  as  well  aa  the  Good  Shepherd ;  white 
in  the  4th  cent,  sarcopbaci  are  found  the  Entry 
into  Jemsalem,  and  Chnat  before  Pi]at« ;  tha 
limited  ftmere&I  cycle  of  aubjects  is  widened  out, 
and  in  the  fith  cent,  ivories  and  the  carved  doors 
of  St.  Sabina  there  are  added  Christ  Preaching, 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Betrayal,  Christ 
bearing  His  Cross,  Ciirist  and  St.  Thomas,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension. 

But  the  number  of  events  illustrated  did  not 
increase  rapidly  ;  even  in  modem  times  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  limited,  as  we  are  reminded  by  a  com- 
¥ui8on  with  Tissot's  illustrated  Lite  of  our  Ix>rd. 
lie  following  list  of  the  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Christ  which  are  illustrated  in  ancient  and  medi- 
icval  art  is  given  by  Detzel ;  those  which  occur  iu 
the  Catacombs  we  have  italicized : — 

SaCMIg,  Virnin  and  CAi'Id,  Qrcumdalon.  Prewntation,  Viiit 
qf  Magi  and  Shepbeida,  niaht  Into  Kgypt,  Chrlat  among  the 

.!„- D..»_  TemBtaiion,  IHTOtU  at  Cam,  Sanaritaa 

Ua  PaUlid,qf  On  Woman  urOkOtliwiit. 
ui  ule  Han  wllb  Dropar,  ^rsen,  Saitimg  of 
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CaMinff  out  DeiUl,  SUlUni  of  Che  Storm,  the 
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of  the  bHndTol 
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Supper,  Agony  In   the  Oarden,    Bebaval.  T 
Crairtmig  wOk  Tlsnu,  Oarrjliig  the  Oroaa, 

•cant  from  Oroa  ('  niU  ■  pictun).  Burial,  fld( 

Paaalon  or  ■  lllaarleordlenbilder,'  aa,  n.ir.,  in  (he  lisind  ol  tba 
Uaae  ol  St.  Oregory],  Chrlat  In  Hades ;  RciurTecUon,  and  tha 
aubaequent  evenU-Cbriet  greeting  (be  Women. '  Holt  me  t*a- 
gere '—Journey  to  EmuuUB,  Cliriat  appearina  to  the  Apoatlea, 
Christ  and  St,  ^omaa.  Draught  qfFulittat  iht  Sra  qf  JHbtriai, 
Aacention,  [Last  .Judffmfnt], 

The  set  uf  fourteen  pictures  found  in  Roman 
Catholic  churi'lies  and  called  the  '  Stations  of  the 
Cross,'  some  of  which  are  legendary,  are  of  jiost- 
Beformation  origin.  One  scene  from  the  Gospels, 
the  Crucifixion,  must  be  taken  separately. 

T/ie  Crucijixion  aa  a  scene  from  the  Gospels  (not 
in  isolation)  first  appears  in  the  6th  cent,  on  the 
wooden  doors  of  St.  tliabina  at  Home.  In  this 
earliest  example  the  primitive  feeling  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  no  actual  cross  appears ;  Christ 
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and  the  two  tliieves  stand,  almoHl  completely 
naked,  witli  the  elbows  near  the  body  and  the 
hands  HttetcheJ  out  and  nuled  to  little  blocks  of 
wood  ;  the  Christ  is  bearded  and  with  lone;  hair, 
and  his  eyea  are  open  ;  the  scniptor  lias  lilled  up 
the  background  with  a  suggestion  of  the  walls  oY 
JemsAlem.^ — The  second  exaiuple  is  also  of  the  -itli 
centjiry.  It  occurs  on  an  ivory  box  in  the  British 
Museum  :  the  cross  is  shown,  and  the  Christ  is 
nailed  to  it  with  arms  stretched  uul  liorizont&IIy ; 
His  face  is  youthful  and  beardlesa.  His  eyes  open, 
and  His  body  naked  but  for  the  loin-cloth  ;  on  one 
side  stands  a  reviling  Jew,  on  the  other  Mary  and 
John,  while  near  them  Judas  hangs  from  a  tree  : 
in  this  scniDture  the  title  appeara  REX  IVB.  It 
in  on  another  panel  of  tfie  same  box  that  the 
earliest  representation  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross 
apiiears,— The  third  Cnicifixion  is  »  miniature  in 
a  Syrian  book  of  the  Gospels,  now  at  Florence,  by 
Rabulas,  a  monk  of  Mesopotamia,  sod  is  dateil 
5SB:  the  Christ  is  bearded,  and  wears  a  Ion;; 
tunic  ;  as  in  the  former  exanipte,  the  feet  are 
separate  and  the  amis  horizontal;  the  two  thieves, 
Ht.  John  and  the  women,  and  the  two  soldiers  with 
the  spear  and  sponge,  are  included  in  the  picture. 

The  liistnry  of  the  development  of  the  Crucifix 
may  be  thus  summarized.  Appearing  first  aa  a 
scene  of  Gospel  history  in  the  5th  cent.,  it  con- 
tinued infrequent  fur  another  century,  after 
which,  in  the  QCh  cent.,  the  Crucifix  in  isolation 
bepns  also  to  appear.  During  the  jjth,  6th,  and 
Tth  centuries  it  has  the  following  characteristics ; 
the  Christ  wears  either  a  loin-cloth  or  a  lon^  tunic 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  there  are  nails  in  the 
hands  and  generally  in  the  feet  also,  the  feet  are 
always  separate,  either  with  or  without  the  block 
or  '  snppedaneum,'  the  Christ  is  always  living.  He 
wears  neither  the  royal  crown  nor  the  crown  of 
tlioms,  the  title,  when  there  is  one,  consists  gener- 
ally of  the  letUrs  IC  XC.  the  cross  is  either  eom- 
miaait  (J)  or  iiiimisaa  (f)  j  certain  adjuncts  also 
appoar,  the  sun  and  moon  generally,  the  thieves 


JB  dicing,  and 

luiiiciiiuHs  Adain  and  Eve. 
About  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (800)  there 


a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Crucifix  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  early  or  Ideal  typo,  a  second  type, 
the  Kealistic,  began  to  appear.  Tlie  Ideal  type 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  I3th  cent.  {e.g.  in  the 
Codex  Egbert!  at  Treves,  c.lOOO,  where  the  Christ 
is  represented  with  a  youthful,  almost  girlish  face, 
ant)  living,  though  without  the  royal  crown,  which 
is  often  added  at  this  period  to  emphasize  the 
triumphant  aspect  of  the  Crucifixion).  The  Real- 
istic type,  in  which  the  Christ  is  represented 
dying,  as  in  modem  crucifixes,  had  become  in  the 
Itth  cent,  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  I^astem 
Church,  and  figures  in  the  disputes  which  ended 
in  the  great  schism  of  105*  :  Cardinal  Humbert 
accused  the  Greeks  of  putting  a  dying  Christ  upon 
their  crosses,  and  thus  setting  up  a  kind  of  Anti- 
christ ;  the  Patriarch  Michael  Cerularius  retorted, 
in  the  discusBion  at  Constantinople,  that  the 
Western  custom  was  against  nature,  while  the 
East  wa.1  according  to  nature.  None  the  less, 
the  Eastern  type  had  already  found  its  way  into 
Italy  itself  through  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine 
craftsmen  who  worked  there,  and  it  spread  steadily 
thronghout  the  West,  till  by  the  13th  cent  it  was 
the  dominant  type  all  over  Christendom.     There 

—  'he  transitional  period  s 

n  the  Crucifix  o 


1  the  transitional  period  a  ming- 
;  of  the  types,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Crucifix  over  the 
e  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Gmtlnd,  where  th< 


ling  of  the  types,  a: 


Bgureisyouthful,  with  open  eyes  and  in  a  tranquil 
posture,  without  the  crown  of  thorns,  but  the 
uouuds  and  blood  are  shown,  and  the  arms  are 
bent  aud  the  head  drooping.     The  complete  Keai- 
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re,' 
l)odj  is  collapsed,  tlie  knees  bent,  the  i 
and  the  head  snnk.  In  the  13th  cent,  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  appears,  and  the  feet  are  laid  one  over 
the  other,  so  that  the  figure  is  held  by  three  nails 
instead  of  four.  The  Itealistic  tendency  of  the 
Middle  Ages  entirely  ousted  the  earlier  trinm- 
iihant  type,  and  in  the  14th  cent,  only  (he  dead 
Christ  is  found  upon  the  Cross  in  art.  The  revival 
of  painting  at  this  period  led  t«  a  further  increase 
of  Kealism,  and  t^ie  artists  who  pioneered  the 
Kenaissance  delighted  in  the  display  of  their  ana- 
tomical knowledge  :  none  the  less  there  is  much 
majesty  of  quiet  reserve  in  such  Crucifixions  as 
those  of  Angelico  in  the  15th  or  that  of  Luini  at 
Lugano  in  the  16th  century.  Among  the  famous 
examples  may  be  mentioned  those  uf  (iiotto  (at 
Padua),  Mantegna,  Penigino  (at  Florence),  Auto- 
nello  da  Messina,  Martin  Schongauer,  Hans  Mem- 
ling,  Raphael,  Tintoret,  Veronese,  Rubens,  aud 
Vandyke, — the  later  being  the  more  painful.  The 
great  Crucifixion  by  Vela.squea,  in  tlie  17tli  cent, 
at  Madrid,  illnstrates  the  furthest  point  which  was 
reached.  Westcott  truly  says  that  it  'presents 
the  thought  of  hopeless  defeat.  No  early  Chris- 
tian would  have  dared  to  took  upon  it.'  The  same 
type— a  torlureii  figure  hangiup  low  from  the 
hands — continued  in  the  Crucifixes  of  the  IKth 
cent.,  though  the  medimval  tyiie  wan  revived  in 
the  19tli,  and  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  tlie  earliest  Ideal  type  which 
showed  Christ  'reigning  from  the  tree.'  There 
can  be  little  dispute  as  t«  the  fact  that  the 
meditEval  Crucifix  did  tend  to  over  emphasize  one 
aspect  of  our  Lord's  life,  though  its  constant  use 
in  Lutheran  churches  forbids  ua  to  connect  it 
specially  with  one  set  of  opinions.  There  would 
perhaps  have  been  less  feeling  on  the  subject 
among  Engliah  people  if  the  Id^  type  had  lieen 
used — the  benemctory  figure,  draped  and  crowned, 
which  embodies  the  idea  hut  does  not  attenijit  to 
represent  the  appearance  of  our  Lord's  death. 

2.  Symholical  Scenei.— As  we  have  seen,  the 
earliest  of  any  representations  of  Christ  is  under 
the  form  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  occurs  before 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.,  while  close  upon  this 
come  pictures  of  Him  in  His  Mother's  arni.s  and 
a  picture  of  His  Baptism  and  of  the  Crowning 
ytWa  Thorns  in  the  nrst  half  of  the  3nd  century. 
Before  the  close  of  the  2ud  cent,  there  appear 
representations  of  Him  in  scenes  that  are  sym- 
bolical of  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  the  earliest  uf 
these  are  in  connexion  with  the  Sacraments,  while 
in  the  3rd  and  4tli  centuries  the  pictures  of  Him 
surrounded  by  Saints  in  glory  begin  to  appear. 
_  (a)  Sacrament  Piciures.  —  In    additiim    to    the 


e  Sacrament  pictures  that 

□ur  Lord,  buri1I«M  uid  weiring  Ibe  pdliuni  m  uiu>],  nrelxh. 
ing  out  Hli  huidi  in  the  getture  of  comwcnUan  over  m  tripod 
on  vblch  li*  loavei  and  the  mrMJe  lUh.  while  un  nniiM.  t)-plc*l 
Bgnre  at  Uu  (oal  ol  Che  penon  liuii«l  In  tbs  binib,  ntviila  by. 

prMant  ttas  8eV«i  Dladpln  U  the  Sa  of  nberlulifWr  Iha 
Refumctloa  1  Chrin  la  giving  Iheiii  hmd  and  (lih.  while 
further  nlong  in  the  aams  pictura  it  dlhennan  ie  RunKnIed 
dnwlog  a,  flab  out  of  the  water,  to  symhoUie  ualou  with  Chiiel 
in  baptiam,  and  further  still  li  Uoica  striking  the  rock  :  Uiui 
fiaptum  and  Che  Euchorlit  are  ij'tnballKd  ta);clher.    This  ron- 

done  by  the  Juitapodtion  of  the  Feeding  of  the  MiiKitiide.  of 
which  tbere  an  In  the  Cotaoonakfl  £8  uaniplca  in  all.  and  Uotei 
BbrlUng  the  Rock,  ol  which  then  ue  no  len  than  OS  eiamplca. 
In  the  aame  ebinibv  Is  ■  picture  of  the  liapclain  □(  a  catcoha- 
nien.  and  near  it  the  fiapUwnofChriaCIn  the  river,  outol  whieh 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  very  popular 
form  of  Sacrament  picture,  which  had  reference, 
however,  to  the  sacrifice  and  not  to  Communion, 
viz.  the  *  Mass  of  St.  Gregory,'  referred  to  above, 
where  Christ  appears  upon  the  altar  with  the  at- 
tributes of  His  Passion,  wounded,  and  crowned 
with  thorns.  The  modern  Eucharistic  pictures  of 
our  Lord,  which  are  common  among  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  need  only  the  bare  mention  here. 

(b)  Pictures  of  Christ  in  Majesty. — There  are  no 

Sicturea  of  our  Lord  alone,  or  of  Him  as  the  central 
ominatin^  figure  of  a  formal  group,  till  the  3rd 
century.  Up  till  then — from  as  early  a  period  as 
the  end  of  tlie  1st  cent. — the  artists,  when  they 
-wished  to  represent  Him  alone  (as  often  in  the 
centre  of  a  decorated  vault),  were  content  to  do  so 
under  the  type  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  there  appears  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Pretestato  the  earliest  picture  of 
Christ  as  a  solitary  figure  ;  He  sits  reading  the 
Law ;  the  face  is  young  and  beardless,  and  the  hair 
is  so  ample  as  to  give  almost  a  feminine  aspect. 
In  the  same  century  pictures  occur  of  our  Lord 
sitting  in  judgment,  surrounded  by  saints,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  Nunziatella  cemetery,  where  the  Christ, 
beardless  as  usual,  but  with  hair  falling  over  the 
forehead,  holds  a  scroll  of  the  Law,  and  in  the 
panels  round  the  vault  are  four  saints  alternating 
with  four  orantes.  There  are  seven  examples  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Christ  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  one  of  Him  with  the  Four 
Evangelists,  and  also  nine  busts,  all  painted  in  the 
4th  cent.,  i.e.  the  Constantinian  era;  oesides  one  of 
Christ  giving  crowns  to  saints,  which  is  not  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  There  is  a 
sculpture  of  Christ  enthroned  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  Junius  Bassus  (f  350) ;  and  the  same  subject  is 
often  beautifully  carved  on  the  ivories  of  the  4th, 
6th,  and  6th  centuries.  By  the  end  of  the  4th 
cent,  the  great  mosaic  pictures  of  Christ  in  glory 
begin,  the  earliest  being  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pudenziana  in  Rome,  c.  390.  These  became 
thenceforward  the  leading  feature  of  the  ansidal 
decoration  of  the  basilicas  in  the  5th  ana  6th 
centuries ;  and  they  are  by  far  the  greatest  and 
the  most  imposing  of  the  early  pictures  of  our 
Lord.  He  is  represented  in  these  mosaics  as  en- 
throned in  the  glory  of  the  Apocalypse,  among  the 
angels,  the  Apostles,  and  other  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  last  great  mosaic  of  our  Lord  occurs  over  the 
central  door  within  the  nave  of  St.  Sofia,  Con- 
stantinople :  in  this  famous  picture  Christ  sits 
upon  a  throne,  while  an  emperor  prostrates  him- 
self at  His  feet,  and  on  either  side  are  medallions 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Michael. 

Pictures  and  statues  of  our  Lord  in  Majesty  are 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  other  symboli- 
cal representations  occur.  A  favourite  one  (whicli 
is  often  found  in  the  uppermost  light  of  stained 
glass  windows,  and  in  other  forms  of  art)  is  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  our  Lord,  which,  like 
the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory,  is  characteristic  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  Christendom  at  that 
time.  There  should  be  mentioned  also,  as  illus- 
trating the  lowest  depths  of  materiaJism  in  re- 
ligious art,  the  anthro})omorphic  representations 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whicli  appear  as  early  as  the 
9th  cent. ;  m  some  the  Son  bears  a  cross,  while  the 
Father  is  dintinguished  by  a  tiara,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  a  dove  over  His  head ;  in  others  there 
are  two  numan  figures  with  a  dove  between  them  ; 
in  others  the  Father  holds  a  Crucifix  upon  which 
a  dove  descends:  there  are  even  examples  of  a 
human  figure  with  three  faces. 

A  new  type  of  symbolical  Portrait — the  'Sacred  Heart' — ^has 
been  popular  among  Roman  Catholics  since  Marsaret  Mary 
Alacoque  started  that  cultus  in  1674.  As  a  symbol  By  itself  the 
Heart  is  already  to  be  found  in  the  16th  cent—often  with 


the  Crown  of  Thorns,  or  the  Nails,  and  the  monogram  IHS. 
In  the  Sacred  Heart  pictures  and  statues  which  appeared  after 
the  new  cultus  had  been  started,  the  heart  of  the  Saviour  is,  by 
a  violent  symbolism,  disclosed  within  His  breast ;  it  is  marked 
with  a  wound,  surmounted  by  a  Cross,  and  often  surrounded 
by  flames  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

3.  Types  of  Poptraitare.— In  the  first  five  cen- 
turies three  distinct  types  appear  in  the  portraiture 
of  Christ.    They  are  thus  classified  by  Detzel : 

First  type. — A  youthful  beardless  figure  of  purely 
ideal  character,  such  as  is  found  in  the  usual 
classical  subjects,  thus  representing  the  perfect 
and  eternal  humanity  of  our  Lord.  Kraus  calcu- 
lates that  there  are  104  examples  of  this  type  in 
the  Catacombs,  97  in  the  sarcophagi,  14  m  the 
mosaics,  45  in  gold  glasses,  50  in  otner  arts,  and 
3  in  MSS.  Althougn  the  earliest  representations 
are  of  this  kind  (indeed  the  3rd  and  4th  cent, 
pictures  of  Christ  in  Majesty  are  as  purely  ideal 
as  are  the  1st  and  2nd  cent,  pictures  of  the  Good 
Shepherd),  there  are  instances  also  of  the  beardless 
Christ  in  the  mosaics  (e.g.  in  the  Raising  of  Lazarus 
at  St.  Apollinare  Nuova,  and  the  Throned  Christ  at 
St.  Vitale,  both  of  the  6th  cent.),  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  as  late  as  the  13th  cent.,  e.g,  in 
the  golden  altar  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  wiiere  the 
Christ  is  of  youthful  aspect  and  enthroned. 

Second  type. — Christ  is  represented  bearded,  in 
the  fulness  of  manly  strength ;  thus  there  is  still 
the  conception  of  an  ideal  humanity,  immortal 
and  unmortified,  -witliout  harshness  and  without 
sorrow.  Examples  occur  frequently  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  4th  to  6th  cents.,  as  at  St.  Pudenziana, 
St.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  St.  Apollinare  in 
Classe,'and  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  ;  and  also  in  the 
late  7tli  or  8th  cent,  fresco  of  the  Catacombs  of 
St.  Generosa. 

Third  type. — The  Byzantine  type,  which  appears 
thrice  in  the  Roman  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6tli 
cents,  (e.g.  at  St.  Paolo  fuoii  le  Mure),  and  em- 
bodies the  growing  monastic  asceticism  of  the 
time.  Christ  in  this  type  appears  older  and 
more  severe,  with  longer  hair  and  beard,  deep-set 
eyes  and  hard  features.  This  developed  into  the 
still  harder  and  stiflfer  *  debased  Byzantine '  type. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  modem  type,  in 
which  artists  innumerable  have  striven  to  embody 
their  highest  conceptions  of  human  perfection  £md 
Divine  goodness.  After  the  long  sleep  of  pictorial 
art,  the  revival  of  sculpture  and  painting  gave  us 
such  statues  as  the  Beau  Dieu  of  Amiens,  and  all 
the  famous  pictures  of  such  artists  as  Orcagna,  Fra 
Angelico,  Masaccio,  Perugino,  Raphael,  Leonardo, 
Luini,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Diirer,  Guido, 
Murillo,  Rubens, — to  mention  only  some  typical 
instances, — and  the  many  works  of  our  oAvn  times. 
All  have  followed  in  the  main  the  type  which  the 
mediaeval  and  Renaissance  artists  obtained  from 
the  legendary  descriptions  which  are  mentioned 
below. 

iv.  The  Question  of  the  Likeness  of  Christ. 
— It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  no  true  portraits  of  Christ  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  at  reproducing 
His  likeness  in  the  first  centuries.  The  earliest 
portraits  varied  much  in  type,  and  had  only  this 
in  common — that  they  were  all  idealistic,  repre- 
senting the  countenance  of  a  man  unmarred  by 
faults  or  peculiarities  ;  while,  in  particular,  the 
art  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  the  earliest  sculpture, 
with  entire  disregard  of  historic  actuality,  repre- 
sented the  Lord  under  the  type  of  a  beautiful 
youth.  The  early  controversy  as  to  the  appearance 
of  Christ  shows  how  entirely  all  tradition  of  His 
actual  appearance  was  lost. 

Influenced  by  certain  OT  passages  (e.g.  Is  63),  Justin  Martyr 
had  already  said,  in  the  earliest  extant  references  to  the  aspect 
of  Jesus,  that  He  appeared  •  without  beauty*  (Tryvh.  14,  36,  85, 
88) ;  later,  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  alto  argued  in  favour  of 
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(Slnm.  lii.  17)  :  Tertuninn 

id  that  Celiui  taunted  th«  l^niuu  (or 
ippeinn™,  to  which  Ortgen  roplicd 


(n.  Cell.  >-L  \  TB)  thAt  Ohrinv  p..-,^  ^_.  _..  _^  .^..  .. 
•aiDiIbiDE  DoblB  (nd  Dtrini,  und  qnoUd  Clw  TnnKBguntion 
to  show  ihMt  ti\m  BMpKt  dBpmdKl  upon  tha  capacdtj  of  the 
irpectalnr.  St.  Jerome,  an  the  other  hand,  appealed  to  P>  tt  u 
A  proot  of  Chriat^  beaatr ;  and  thua  there  amae  two  achoola— 
thoae  who  held  that  He  waa  '  (ainr  than  the  chlldnnot  men,' 
amnnn  whom  wrro  Bt  AUBuatlnt,  Ht.  Ambtoae,  and  St.  Cbn'»«- 

_^d 'no  beauty  thit  we  ■taouMdmin  h]in,''unD?g 
wnom  were  St.  Buil  snd  Hi.  Cyril  ot  Alexandria. 

If  ne  turn  from  these  dispatations  to  the  Gospels, 
^ve  lind,  indeed,  no  deseriptions  of  our  Lord,  but  we 
dincovei  on  every  pa^  One  whose  personality  had 
A  wonderful!}'  atCracttve  power,  and  whose  dignity 
impreaaed   fnends  and  foes  alike.      *     ' 


And  1 


we  miiy 
ranclnde  that  the  instinct  of  the  Chnrch  oa  a  whole 
was  ri);ht  in  attributint!  bcttuty  to  the  Son  of  Man, 
since  the  Incarnation  was  the  taking  on  of  the 
perfection  and  fulne^  of  hninanity.  At,  the  time 
of  the  controversy,  those  on  the  extreme  ascetic 
■side  went  so  far  as  to  make  hideous  pictures  of  the 
Redeemer ;  but  the  idealism  of  early  art  had  an 
easy  Cnumph  in  the  end,  becaose  Christ  is  indeed 
the  Ideal  of  hnmanity,  and  the  ontward  form  of 
man   is    ultimately    tue    expression    of    the    son! 

The  fact  that  the  early  portraits  of  Christ  ore 
purely  ideal  is  the  more  reniarkable,  because  there 
are  strongly  characterized  portraits  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  I^nl  of  the  2ad  and  3rd  centuries.  The 
rejiresentations  of  Cliriat  in  the  Gospel  scenes  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  cents,  are,  as  lias  been  stated 
above,  merely  figures  of  the  closiaicol  type  neces- 
sary for  theoeterniinatiunof  the  incident  depicted, 
and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  situation  in 
wliich  He  is  represented,  and  jiartly  by  the  palliam 
in  wliich  He  and  the  Apostles  are  always  por- 

It  t«  hardly  tinxmmiy  to  dwell  on  the  portrait  of  RtnieeU 
which  Chriit  wu  tabled  to  have  lent  to  Abgor,  hin^  ol  KdeiH. 
'by  the  hwid  dI  Thaddmii;  or  oti  the  varioua  leg«ndi  ot 
Veronicaand  her  DapUn.  St.  Peter'a  at  Bone  dalma  to  poma 
the  ItuE  haodkerchie!  o(  Verontoi ;  but  ot  thl>  relic  Bartlei 
Montoui-      ■  ■    .     .  --  


ta  only  a  hlactiih  mirlKe. 
I  teaturea,'  and  he  adda  thai 
anoKiaphic  vnluD  nhaterer 


lot  giving  ar 


The  emperor  Alexander  Severus  (aec.  2*22)  placed 
in  hia  lamrium  the  image  of  Clirist,  as  well  as 
those  of  AbrahaiD  and  Orpheus ;  a  sect  of  Gnostics 
also  venerated  images  of  Christ,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle ;  but  in  neither  cose  is  it  claimed 
that  actual  portraits  were  used.  Eusebiua  {c,  32S) 
tells  us  that  a  bronze  statue  of  Christ  stretehing 
out  His  hands  to  a  kneeling  woman  liad  stood  till 
tlic  time  of  the  emperor  ^Iaxinlin  E^a  (occ.  3(^} 
at  Ca^sarea  Philippi,  and  that  he  himself  had  seen 
it  at  Paneaa  {HE  vij.  IS) :  in  his  time  it  was  re- 
garded a«  a  representation  of  Christ,  erected  in 
t-ralitude  by  the  woman  whom  He  had  healed  of 
the  issue  (also  called  Veronica).  Moat  historians 
hold  with  Gibbon,  that  it  was  really  the  statue  of 
an  emperor  receiving  the  submission  of  a  province, 
and  that  this  acconnta  fur  the  inscription,  '  To  the 
Saviour  the  Benefactor ' ;  but,  on  (lie  other  hand, 
it  is  ur^  as  improbable  that  Eusebins  should 
have  mistaken  so  familiar  a  subject,  or  that  it 
should  have  been  removed  by  Maximin  from  its 
public  position  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  Julian 
the  Apostate  {ace.  361)  if  a  pagan  character  could 
have  been  proved  for  it.  There  is  thus  a  thance 
that  one  supposed  actual  portrait  of  Christ  did 
exist  before  the  4th  centnry. 

EusebioB  bimself,  however,  in  bis  well-known 
letter  to  Constantia  (Migns,  Pair.  Gr.  xx.  1016), 
says  plunly  that  images  of  Christ  are  'nowhere 


to  be  found  in  churches,  and  it  is  Ilotoriou^«  that 
with  us  alone  they  are  forbidden,'  and  mentions 
that  he  took  away  from  a  woman  two  painted 
figures  like  philosophers  which  the  owner  took  for 
representations  of  Fanl  and  the  Saviour,  '  not 
thinking  it  right  in  any  cose  that  she  should 
exhibit  them  further,  that  we  may  not  seem  like 
idolaters  to  carry  onr  God  about  in  an  imaga' 
Here  both  tlie  dislike  of  anything  like  portraits 
of  Christ  and  ttie  reason  for  that  diiJike  are  plainly 
stated.  However,  the  establishment  of  Cliristi- 
anity  in  the  Empire  rapidly  caoscd  a  change  of 
feeling,  and  images  were  soon  common.  With  the 
half-pagan  people  this  led  to  idolatry,  and  the 
Iconoclastic  Controversy  in  the  East  (716-842)  waa 
the  result ;  one  of  the  earliest  incidents  in  that 
long  struggle  was  the  removal  by  Leo  the  Isanriaii 
of  the  statue  of  Christ  which  stood  over  the  bronze 
gateway  of  hia  palace  at  Constantinople ;  in  its 
place  he  set  np  a  plain  cross.  The  .second  Council 
of  Nioea  (T8T|  vindicated  the  use  of  images ;  hut 
they  were  not  finally  restored  tUl  942.  llie  West 
waa  untouched  by  the  controversy,  and  the  use  of 
all  kinds  of  images  went  on  unchecked ;  but  in  the 
East  statues  are  not  allowed  within  the  churches — 
s  of 


aa  appeared  Li 


character ;  but  in  the  West  the  greatest  o .  _  . . 
have  striven  from  age  to  age  to  represent  our  Lord 
in  the  utmost  majesty  and  beauty. 

The  type  wliich  they  ultimately  settled  upon  waa 
donbtless  inflaenced  by  the  supposed  descriptions 
of  Christ's  appearance,  though  none  of  these  have 
any  histortcal  value. 

The  moil  fflmoiM  it  the  letter  of"  LentulM,  preeident  ot  the 

E^KSSSj: 

lava  uid  (ear.  His  hair  ii  wkvi^'and  crjipi  nmewhit  wine- 
coloured.  And  glittering  aa  it  flowe  down  over  hia  ahouldere, 
with  a  parting  In  the  middle.  unerlhemuineiDl  the  Muarene*. 

epot  or  wrinkle,  and  gtom  with  a  delicate  fluib.  His  nose  and 
mouth  are  oT  laultleaa  contour ;  the  iHard  la  abunduit,  and 
haael  coloand  like  hia  hair,  not  long  but  forked.    Hia  eyea  an 

Erondneat.  htilllaat,  and  change  their  colour.  !□  denonciation 
e  li  terrliite;  in  admonition,  c&lm  and  loving,  cheerful,  but 
with  nnitnpaind  dignlly.  lie  ha*  never  b*en  aeen  to  laugb, 
hat  oltentiniea  to  weep.  Hb  hand*  and  hia  llmba  arc  beautllui 
to  look  dpoo.  [n  apeech  he  la  grave,  reeerved,  modeat ;  and  he 
l>  fair  among  the  children  of  men.'  Thi«  beaotltul  deicrlptloa 
waa  doabtJea  Inflaenced  by  earlier  worka  of  art  and  embodied 
earlier  tnKUUons,  ai  that,  lot  Inatwce,  of  St  John  Damaacene, 
tbe  Dbampton  ot  Imagea  agalnat  Leo  the  taaarlao  le.  73ii)  and 
the  laat  of  the  OnekFathera :  he  deacribed  our  Lord  aa  beauti- 
ful and  tall,  *dth  fair  and  illvhtly  cutllag  lock),  dark  eyebrow* 
which  met  in  the  middle,  an  oval  conntenance,  a  pale  com- 
plexion, olive-tinted,  and  Dl  the  colour  of  wheat,  with  eyea 
bright  Uke  Hii  Mother'!,  ■  dightly  atfloplng  al"-'-       '*    - 


m  (J.  Dam.  Opp.  1.  MUX    In  another  (ilaee 
ly  reprochet  the  Maniclieea  with  the  view 


(ill.  63D}he  indignantly 

onM  held  by  earlier  Fatfaen,  that  tlio  i^iu  -«  u-^aiu*  .., 

Thus  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  no 
authentic  portrait  or  desi;ri[ition  of  Christ,  while 
adniitting  that  the  type  accepted  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  is  all  that  a  Christian  can  desire, 
since  it  is  that  of  a  perfect  humanity  in  which,  so 
far  as  men  could  portray  it,  the  fulness  of  God 
dwells  bodily. 
LmBATTraa.— WRpcrt'e   Foma  Sollrmnra  {IMS)  gives  for 


OuTucci'a  Slaria  OM  Artt  nrritana  (IBT3-1S31)  la 
itcd  by  ths  accuracy  of  mechaniod  repredue^' — 


SPTX  The  Cataoombi  ar*  alM  dncribed  by  o,  Kan 
Cataeomtt  Baman*  (IBDS).  Bee  alao  A.  Venturl,  tiuma 
•Utr  ArU  Ilatiana  (lIKil).  an  ethauMve  illtuUated  biitorr, 
la  progTen;  U.  Detael,  ChrUlieiit  thmograpkii  tlfKt); 
V.   Schultn,    ATChiioiogu   dir  alltAriMichtn  KutuI  llSU): 
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F.  X.  KrauB.  Gesehichte  der  ehrittliehen  Kuntt  (1896);  O. 
Marucchi,  EUmentg  d'AreJUologie  Chr6tierme  (1900).  Among 
earlier  works  are  Rohault  de  Fleury,  L'SvangUe  (1874),  La 
Mes9€  (1888-1889) :  Qrimouard  de  Saint-Laurent,  *  Iconograpbie 
de  la  Croix '  in  Didron's  AnnaU9  (1889).  W.  Lowrie's  admirable 
illustrated  bandbook  on  Chrittian  Art  and  ArchcBology  gives  a 
bibliography  of  special  works  on  early  painting,  sculpture,  ivories, 
mosaics,  etc  Westcott,  in  bis  Epime»cfSt.  John,  Appendix  iii., 
cites  the  Patristic  authorities.  The  dictionaries  by  Smith- 
Oheetham  (DC A,  1875-1893),  Kraus  (RB^  1886),  and  Martigny 
(Diet,  des  antiquiUs  chritiennes,  1877  and  1889)  are  all  some- 
what out  of  date,  but  the  first  is  the  best.  Slighter  books  are 
A.  P^rat*.  L'Archiologie  chritienne  (1892);  F.  W.  Farrar,  The 
L%fe  of  Christ  in  Art  (1894X  which  is  useful  but  not  always 
accurate ;  E.  L.  Cutts'  handbook  on  Early  Christian  Art  (1893). 
Wyke  Bayliss*  Rex  Regum  (1898)  is  a  quite  uncritical  attempt 
to  prove  the  existence  of  authentic  portraits,  based  partiy  on 
Heaphy,  Likeness  of  Christ  (18S0X  Mrs.  Jameson's  History  qf 
Our  Lord(18Qi\  Legends  qfthe  Madonna  (1857),  Poetry  cf  Sacred 
and  Legendary  A  rt  (1848X  are  naturally  in  need  of  some  revision. 
Later  works  are  J.  Hoppenot,  Le  Crucifix  dans  FHistoire 
(1899):  M.  Engels,  Die  Kreuzigung  Christi  (1899) ;  J.  Cartwright, 
Christ  and  His  Mother  in  Italian  AH  0897) ;  J.  L.  French, 
Christ  in  Sacred  Art  (1900);  A.  Venturi,  La  Madonna  (1900), 
and  many  general  books  on  art  and  artists. 

Percy  Dearmer. 

CHRISTIAN  (The  Name).— The  word  '  Christian  * 
occurs  in  the  NT  only  in  Ac  11*  26^  (about  20 
years  later),  and  1  P  4".  The  author  of  Acts 
alludes  to  it  once  in  his  earlier  treatise  (Lk  6^), 
however,  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  a  senti- 
ment whose  linguistic  form,  at  least,  is  coloured  by 
the  experiences  and  terminology  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  In  some  other  passages  where  it  is  apparently 
mentioned  {e.g,  Ac  5^^,  Ja  2^),  the  '  name  *  is  not 

*  Christian  *  but  *  Christ,'  while  the  references  in 
Josephus  {Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  3)  and  the  Pompeii  in- 
scription {CIL  iy«  679),  it  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
are  too  uncertain  to  be  used  as  evidence  for  the 
title.  Other  and  later  inscriptions,  however,  are 
accessible. 

For  the  origin  and  primitive  usage  of  the  term 
we  are  thus  thro>vn  nack  upon  the  three  first- 
named  passages.  Of  these,  the  fontal  reference  in 
Ac  11^  explains  that  the  name  by  which  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  has  been  known  for  nineteen  cen- 
turies was  coined  by  the  pagan  slang  of  Antioch 
on  the  Orontes,  a  city  which,  like  Alexandria,  was 
noted  for  its  nicknames.  Yet  the  title  is  not  a 
rough  sobriquet.  It  expresses  a  certain  contempt, 
but  not  dension,  thougn  St.  Luke  does  not  inform 
ns  whether  it  was  coined  by  the  mob  or  by  govern- 
ment officials.  *  Christian  '  {XpiariavSi)  simply 
means  *  a  follower  of  Christ,'  just  as  Pompeianus 
or  Herodianus  denotes  '  a  follower  or  partisan  of 
Pompey '  or  *  of  Herod.'  '  Christ '  was  thus  taken 
as  a  proper  name.  It  meant  no  more  to  these 
Syrian  pagans  than  some  leader  of  revolt  or  ob- 
scure religious  fanatic  in  Palestine.  His  name 
was  ever  on  the  lips  of  a  certain  set  of  people,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  these  should,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  be  distinguished  as  '  Christ's  ad- 
herents'  or  *  Christians.'  Unconsciously,  in  giving 
the  title  —  which  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
was  applied  previously  to  Jews — these  citizens  of 
Antioch  were  emphasizing  one  deep  truth  of  the 
new  religion,  viz.  that  it  rested  not  on  a  dogma 
or  upon  an  institution,  but  on  a  person  ;  and  that 
its  simple  and  ultimate  definition  was  to  be  found 
in  a  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ,  whether '  Christos ' 
to  these  Syrian  Antiocheiies  was  some  strange  god 
(Ac  17^^)  or  a  Jewish  agitator.  An  outstanding  trait 
in  the  Christians  whom  Pliny  found  in  BiUiynia 
was  that  they  *  sang  a  liymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god ' 
(Plin.  Ep.  X.  96,  tm  Trajan.)  at  worship.  From 
the  impression  made  by  facts  and  features  like  this, 
it  was  but  a  step  to  designate  the  new  sect  as 
'Christ's  folk  or  party.* 

It  was  neither  the  original  nor  the  chosen  name 
of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  Their  inner  titles 
(see  Weizsacker's  Apost.  Age^  i.   p.   43  f.)  were 

*  brethren,'  *  disciples,'  and  *  saints,^  all  of  which 
preceded,  and  for  some  time  survived  alongside  of. 


'  Christians.*  Nor  could  the  title  have  been  coined 
by  the  Jews,  who  would  never  have  admitted  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  'Christ.'  To  them 
believers  in  Jesus  were  'Nazarenes'  or  'Gali- 
Iseans.'  It  was  the  pagan  community  of  Antioch 
alone  that  would  invent  and  apply  this  title.  Now 
a  name  implies  life.  Titles  are  not  required  unless 
and  until  a  definite,  energetic  fact  emerges.  And 
the  need  evidently  felt  for  some  s^ch  designation 
as  'Christian'  arose  from  two  causes:  (a)  from 
the  conspicuous  extension  of  the  new  movement 
throughout  the  country  and  the  city,  and  {h)  more 
particularly  from  the  predominance  of  Grentile 
Christians,  who  could  not  be  provisionally  grouped, 
like  most  of  their  Jewish  fellow-believers,  with 
the  community  and  worship  of  Judaism.  There 
was  a  Jewish  ghetto  at  Antioch.  But  the  local, 
heterogeneous  paganism  yielded  an  incomparably 
richer  harvest  to  the  efibrts  of  the  Cnristian 
age  ts,  so  that  the  general  success  of  the  move- 
ment produced,  for  the  first  time,  a  noticeable 
alteration  in  the  proportions  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians — so  noticeable,  indeed,  that,  as  the  his- 
torian points  out,  it  necessitated  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  outside  public  to  verbally  classify 
the  adherents  of  the  new  faith.  The  significance 
of  this  step  is  patent  to  the  historian.  He  signal- 
izes the  crisis.  The  Christianity  he  knew  was 
overwhelmingly  a  Gentile  Christianity,  and  in  Ac 
11^  he  is  keen  to  mark  its  d6but.  as  well  as  to 
suggest  that  the  name  '  Christian  was  primarily 
and  principally  applied  to  Gentile  Cnristians. 
'  Truly,'  as  Renan  observes,  '  it  is  remarkable  to 
think  that,  ten  years  after  Jesus  died.  His  religion 
already  possessed,  in  the  capital  of  Syria,  a  name 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Christianity 
speaks  Greek,  and  is  now  finally  launched  into  that 
great  vortex  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  which 
it  will  never  leave.'  Its  weaning  from  the  breast 
of  Judaism  had  commenced.  And  this  was  due  to 
that  increasing  sense  of  Christ's  personal  authority 
which  has  been  already  noted  (cf.  Amiel's  Journal 
Intime,  £ng.  tr.  p.  3  f . ).  The  more  the  significance 
of  this  came  to  oe  grasped,  as  the  new  faith  ex- 

Sanded  beyond  the  precincts  of  Judaism,  the  more 
id  the  distinctive  universalism   of   the  Gospel 
assume  its  true  place. 

For,  while  the  basal  conception  of  'Christian* 
is  Semitic  ('Christ'),  the  linguistic  termination 
i'iani)  is  either  Latin  or  (more  probably)  Greek. 
Even  were  it  Latin,  it  would  be  hasty  to  attribute 
(with  Baur)  the  origin  of  the  term  to  Rome,  where 
Tacitus  is  our  first  pagan  witness  for  its  currency 
about  A.D.  110.  Early  designations  in  -lavdt  (cf. 
Mk  3*,  Justin's  Dial,  35)  were  not  infrequent 
among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  arbi- 
trary scepticism  to  hold  that  St.  Luke  in  Ac  11* 
must  have  antedated  and  misplaced  the  origin  of 
the  name,  or  that  Tacitus  has  done  the  same. 
The  latter  (AnncU.  xv.  44)  describes  Nero's  victims 
as  'men  whom  the  common  people  loathed  for 
their  secret  crimes,  calling  them  Chrestians.  The 
name  was  derived  from  Cnrist,  who  had  been  put 
to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator,  dunng 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.'  Long  before  that  period  it 
must  have  been  the  interest  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians alike  to  differentiate  themselves  to  some 
degree,  one  from  the  other.  And  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Neronic  ^meu/e,  which  was  probably 
insti^ted  by  the  Jews,  must  have  made  the  dis- 
tinction plain,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  local 
authorities.  The  inherent  probabilities  of  the 
case,  therefore,  seem  to  preclude  any  reasonable 
suspicion  of  a  hysteron-proteron  upon  the  part  of 
the  Roman  historian  ;  nor  is  it  unnatural,  even  for 
rigid  historical  criticism,  to  admit  that  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  '  Christian  '  may  have  been  coined 
and  current  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  upon  the 
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banks  of  the  Orontes.  In  short,  both  passages  in 
Acts  give  one  the  impression  of  being  nistoncally 
authentic  reminiscences ;  had  the  author  been 
more  anxious  to  emphasize  the  new  name,  he 
would  not  have  employed  it  so  sparely  and  inci- 
dentally. It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  outside  the 
Church,  Epictetus,  slightly  later  than  Paul,  used 
'  Galilieans,'  while  Marcos  Aurelius  employed 
*  Christians.' 

In  1  P  4"  (cf.  Lk  6»,  Jn  16«),  together  with 
Pliny's  letters  {Epp.  x.  96,  97)  less  than  fifty  years 
later,  we  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  name  'Christian'  and  the  civil  or 
social  penalties  in  which  it  involved  believers  (cf. 
Mommsen  and  Ramsay  in  Expositor,  4th  series 
[18931,  vol.  viii.).  To  'suffer  as  a  Christian'  i.e, 
(for  being  a  Christian)  covers  a  wide  range  of 
experience,  from  molestation  to  official  and  even 
capital  punishment.  The  latter  extreme,  how- 
ever, is  not  prominent  in  this  passage,  although 
the  term  dwoKoyla  certainly  suggests  it.  But  the 
vapue  outline  of  1  P  4"'"  is  fillea  out  and  vividly 
coloured  by  the  later  evidence  of  Pliny  and  of  the 
2nd  cent,  martyrs'  literature,  which  shows  how 
Christianity  was  treated  as  a  forbidden  or  illicit 
religion,  hostile  to  the  national  cult,  and  therefore 
exposing  any  of  its  adherents,  without  further 
question,  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

How  soon  and  how  far  the  mere  name  of  'Christian'  was 
thus  a  capital  offence,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  by  the 
2nd  cent,  the  ordinary  formula  of  confession  before  a  magistrate 
was,  '  I  am  a  Christian.'  This  was  put  forward  as  the  natural 
and  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the 
Emperor,  and  it  was  usually  accepted  by  the  authorities  as 
final.  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  is  our  earliest  case  in 
point.  But  the  story  of  the  martyr  Sanctus  in  Qaulj  not  long 
afterwards,  shows  how  widespread  was  this  habit.  When 
tortured  by  the  authorities,  ^he  steeled  himself  so  firmly 
against  them,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  tell  his  name  or 
nation  or  city.  All  his  answer  to  their  inquiries  was,  "  I  am  a 
Christian  " '  (Eus.  HE  v.  11  Pliny's  account  of  his  own  Judicial 
proceedinffs  is  e<)ually  blunt  and  plain.  When  people  were 
accused  of  Christianity,  he  writes,  '  I  asked  them  personally 
whether  they  were  Christians ;  if  they  confessed  it,  I  asked 
them  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening  them  with  punish- 
ment. Then,  if  they  adhered  to  their  confession,  I  ordered 
them  off  to  execution.'  The  test  applied  to  doubtful  cases  was 
that  of  offering  worship  to  the  Eanperor's  statue.  *  No  real 
Christian,'  says  the  governor,  *  can  be  made  to  do  that.'  Nor 
could  the  name  of  Christian  be  iMpally  borne  by  any  one  who 
added  sacrilege  to  high  treason,  m  refusing  to  worship  the 
ancestral  gods  of  the  State.  Christianity,  tjMo  /a«to,  was  a 
challenge  to  these  deities.  Hence  to  avow  the  name  of  *  Chris- 
tian '  was  to  expose  oneself  to  nuns  and  penalties,  either  rcdun- 
tarily  or  involuntarily  incurred. 

Both  1  P  4"  and  Ac  26»  denote  the  use  of  the 
title  by  outsiders  (Ja  ^  referring  probably  to 
'  Chnst,'  not '  Christian '),  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  Christian  writings  in  the  2nd 
cent.,  where  we  find  that  its  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  is  confined  mainly  to  the  Christian 
apologists,  i.e.  to  writers  who  were  prindpallv 
concerned  with  the  outward  relations  oi  the  faitn 
to  society  and  to  the  State.  Traces  of  its  use 
among  Christians  themselves  are  to  be  found, 
however,  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  2nd  cent.  (Ignatius — himself  a  native  of 
Antioch  —  and  the  Didache,  cf.  Mart,  Polyc.  3, 
'  the  God-beloved  and  God-fearing  people  of  the 
Christians'),  in  Gaul  by  the  miadle  of  the  2nd 
cent.  (Eus.  HE  v.  1),  and  elsewhere  (cf.  Ep.  ad 
Diogn.  '  Christians  are  in  the  world  as  the  soul  is 
in  the  body,'  etc.  etc.).  Gradually,  as  time  went 
on,  the  title  came  to  assume  the  position  of 
authority  which  it  has  occupied  for  centuries, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  on  a  tomb  till 
the  close  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Asia  Minor).  And  this 
process  was  marked,  if  not  accelerated,  by  a  double 
play  upon  the  word,  (i.)  It  was  often  pronounced 
or  mispronounced  Chrestiani,  as  if  derived  from 
the  familar  proper  name  Chrestus  (cf.  Suet. 
Claud.  25),  the  vernacular  adjective  xpv^'^'^f  being 
equivalent  to  'kindly,'  'excellent,'  '  worthy '(cf. 


1  P  2*,  perhaps  a  slight  play  on  the  word).  Such 
is  the  reading  of  K  in  the  NT  passages,  of  most 
of  the  inscriptions,  of  Tacitus  (apparently),  and 
of  Suetonius  {Claud.  25,  'Chresto')  certainly. 
Writers  like  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  catch  at  this  idea.  On  the  principle  of 
nomen  ct  omen,  they  retort  upon  their  critics  and 
opponents,  '  If  our  name  has  this  meaning,  why 
hold  it  up  to  opprobrium?  Does  it  not  suit  our 
characters?'  Perhaps,  too,  as  Hamack  conjec- 
tures, the  very  choice  of  the  imperfect  appellaoat, 
instead  of  the  present  appeltat,  indicates  that 
Tacitus  seeks  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
popular  mistake  in  A.D.  64  and  the  more  correct 
usage  of  his  own  day  (c.  110).  'The  common 
people  used  to  call  them  Chrestians  (while  nowa- 
days, of  course,  we  know  that  their  proper  name 
is  Christians).'  (ii.)  The  other  play  upon  the  word 
was  more  private,  though  it  also  may  have  origin- 
ated in  some  popular  etymology.  It  was  con- 
nected with  Christ 08  as  '  the  anomted.'  '  We  are 
called  Christians,'  says  Theophilus  {ad  Autol.  i. 
12),  '  because  we  are  anointed  with  the  oil  of  Grod ' 
{xpi6fie0a  fXaiov  GcoO,  cf.  Tert.  Apol.  3,  and  Justin's 
Dial.). — ^These  and  other  motives  contributed  to 
render  the  term  so  popular,  that  there  are  traces, 
as  early  as  Tertullian  {loc.  cit.)  and  Eusebius  {HE 
II.  iiL  3),  of  a  disposition  to  i^ore  or  deny  its 
pagan  origin  and  to  represent  it  as  a  creation  of 
the  Apostolic  or  early  Christian  consciousness.  So 
holy  and  catholic  a  title,  it  was  felt,  must  have 
arisen  inside  the  Church.  Ignatius  twice  em- 
ploys it  in  order  to  plead  for  Christians  who  are 
Christians  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name  {Magn.  4, 
Rom.  3)— a  significant  allusion.  And  he  usually 
employs  'Christianity'  (which  first  occurs  in  his 
Epistles,  cf.  Magn,  10,  PhU,  6)  as  the  antithesis 
to  Judaism. 

Two  and  a  half  centuries  later  came  Julian's 
reaction  against  the  title.  It  was  dictated,  as 
Gibbon  admits,  partly  from  a  superstitious  fear  of 
the  sacred  name,  and  partly  from  contempt  for  it 
and  for  its  bearers.  '  As  he  was  sensible  that  the 
Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their  Redeemer, 
he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use 
of  the  less  honourable  appellation  of  Galilseans' 
{Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  540,  Bell's  ed.).  Naturally 
this  restriction  had  but  a  limited  and  transient 
effect.  'Christian'  became  more  and  more  the 
watchword  of  the  Church,  despite  the  rise  of 
'  catholic '  within  and  the  use  of  '  Nazarene '  (in 
the  East)  without. 

In  the  modem  usage  of  the  term,  three  points 
are  of  especial  interest.  One  is  the  frank  denial, 
by  Strauss  and  others,  of  any  right,  upon  the  part 
of  modem  Christians,  to  the  title  in  question  (see 
an  uncompromising  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, March  1873,  entitled  'Are  we  yet  Chris- 
tians?'), presupposing  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  is 
the  norm  of  Cnristianity.  The  opposite  view  is 
well  put  by  Rathbone  Greg  {Creed  of  Christendom, 
voL  1.  p.  xlixf.).  The  second  point  is  the  deli- 
berate repudiation  of  the  name,  as  savouring  of 
sectarianism,  by  certain  Unitarians  (cf.  the  tirst 
volume  of  Dr.  Martineau's  Life,  by  Drummond 
and  Upton).  And,  thirdly,  it  is  mteresting  to 
notice  that  an  American  sect,  dating  from  the 
revival  of  1801,  called  themselves  by  the  name  of 
'  Christians '  (pronouncing  the  first  i  long),  in  order 
to  bring  out  their  unsectarian  principles. 

Bunvan  made  'Christian'  the  antithesis  to 
'  graceless,'  and  various  other  definitions,  practical 
and  philosophical,  have  been  essayed.  For  Mr. 
Samuel  Laing's,  see  his  Problems  of  the  Future 
(ch.  viii.),  and  cf.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  Religion  of  a 
Literary  Man  (ch.  vii.),  and  Sir  John  Seeley's 
Natural  Religion  (pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.).  'He  who  can 
pray  the  Lord's  Prayer  sincerely  must  surely  be  a 
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Christian/  says  Rotlie ;  while  Martineau's  defini- 
tion, in  reference  to  a  church,  runs  thus:  *  im- 
bued with  Christ's  spirit,  teaching  His  religion, 
worshipping  His  God  and  Father,  and  accepting 
His  law  of  self-sacrifice.'  Perhaps  the  data  of  the 
NT  would  be  covered  adec^uateiy  by  the  declara- 
tion that  the  name  *  Christian '  l>elong8  to  any  one 
who  caji  call  Jesus  '  Lord '  in  the  sense  of  1  Co  1^. 
See,  further,  the  following  article. 

LmcRATVRK.— Besides  the  articles  in  Hastings'  DB  i.  pp.  384- 
886  (Gayford),  and  Eneyc.  Bibl.  i.  752-763  (SchmiedelX  the 
Commentaries  on  Ac  llw,  and  Histories  of  the  Apostolic  »ge 
0>.o.).  consult Lipsius.  Uberd.  Unprung  u.  d.  dltetten  Gebrawh 
a.  Chrittennament  (1873);  Keim,  Aut  dem  Urchritt.  (1878), 
pp.  1-78 ;  Carr  in  Expotitor  (June  1898X  pp.  456-463 ;  Harnack, 
Ausbreitwig  deg  Christenthums  (1902X  pp.  37-38,  54,  57,  294- 
297  [Eng.  tr.,  see  Index,  e.v.];  alsbZahn,  Einleitung  in  d.  NT, 
ii.  pp.  34,  39-42 ;  Renan,  Les  Ap6tre9,jp.  234  f. ;  Westcott's  note 
in  ms  Epittlea  qf  St.  John ;  Farrar,  Pattl  (ch,  rvi.) ;  Lightfoot, 
Apostolic  Fathers^  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  400  f.,  vol.  ii.  134.  (>n  t£e  later 
use  and  form  of  the  word  consult  Blass,  //ermM  (1895),  p.  465  f. ; 


Kattenbusch,  Das  apoat.  Symbolumf  ii.  557  f. ;  Watkins,  Christ. 
Quart.  Review^  \.  p.  47  f. ;  KAXtaAy.  Church  in  Roman  Empire 
(Index,  «.o.);  Sanday  in  Church  Tim^a  (June  21),  1901;  and 
Leslie  Stephen,  An  Agnostic's  Apology  (nop.  ed.),  130. 

James  Moffatt. 

CHRISTULNITTis  the  name  given  to  the  religion 
founded  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  is  professed 
by  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  human  race,  in- 
cluding the  foremost  nations  of  the  world.  As  an 
abstract  name  for  a  fully  developed  religion,  it 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  use  from  the  begin- 
ning. Only  gradually,  as  the  Christian  community 
reached  self-consciousness,  and  more  especially  as 
need  arose  from  without  of  distinguishmg  its  ad- 
herents from  those  of  other  religions,  was  a  dis- 
tinctive name  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  sketch  in 
outline  the  history  of  Christianity,  to  rehearse  its 
doctrines,  describe  its  triumphs,  or  vindicate  its 
claims.  But  in  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  it  seems 
desirable  to  inquire  into  (1)  the  history  of  the  name 
itself  ;  (2)  the  proper  connotation  of  the  name  and 
the  best  mode  of  ascertaining^  it ;  hence  (3)  the 
significance  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over 
Christianity  in  the  process  of  its  development; 
and  (4)  the  essential  character  of  the  religion 
named  after  Christ  and  portrayed  in  the  Gospels. 

i.  History  op  the  name.— This  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  article. 

ii.  Connotation  op  the  name. -—The  diffi- 
culties which  arise  when  we  attempt  to  mark  out 
the  correct  connotation  of  the  word  are  obvious, 
and  the  reason  why  some  of  them  are  insuperable 
is  not  far  to  seek.  A  definition  should  be  simple, 
comprehensive,  accurate  ;  whereas  Christianity  is 
a  complex  multiform  phenomenon,  one  which  it  is 
impossible  to  survey  from  all  sides  at  the  same 
time,  and  accuracy  cannot  be  attained  when  a 
word  is  employed  in  many  different  senses,  and 
when  that  which  is  to  be  aelined  is  regarded  from 
so  many  subjective,  diversified,  and  sometimes  in- 
compatible points  of  view.  The  essence  of  a  great 
historical  religion — with  a  record  extending  over 
some  two  thousand  years,  taking  different  shapes 
in  many  diverse  nationalities,  itself  developing 
and  altering  its  hue  and  character,  if  not  its  sub- 
stance, in  successive  generations — cannot  easily  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence.  Whilst,  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  describe  that  element  of  permanent 
vitality  and  validity  in  the  religion  which  has  re- 
mainea  the  same  through  ages  of  growth,  un- 
altered amidst  the  widest  external  and  internal 
modifications  and  changes,  the  character  of  such  a 
description  obviously  depends  upon  the  viewpoint 
of  the  observer. 

A  religion  may  be  viewed  from  without  or  from 
within,  and  an  estimate  made  accordingly  either 
of  its  institutions  and  formularies  and  ceremonies, 
or  of  its  dominant  ideas  and  prevailing  principles. 
To  the  Roman  Catholic — who  represents  the  most 


widely  spread  and  influential  of  the  sections  of 
modem  Christianity — its  essence  consists  in  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  a  supematurally  en- 
dowed Church,  to  which,  with  the  Pope  at  its 
head,  the  power  has  been  committed  by  Christ  of 
ijifallibly  determining  the  Christian  creed,  and  of 
finally  directing  Christian  life  and  worship  in  all 
its  details.  Tne  Catholic  Church,  acconiing  to 
Mohler  and  the  modem  school,  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  Incarnation.  To  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
the  East,  the  paramount  claim  of  the  community 
on  the  allegiance  of  the  faithful  depends  on  its 
having  preserved  with  purity  and  precision  the 
formal  creed,  fixed  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  from  which,  it  is  alleged,  all  other  Christians 
have  more  or  less  seriously  departed.  The  Pro- 
testant regards  his  religion  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent standpoint.  He  may  be  of  the  '  evangelical ' 
type,  in  which  case  he  will  probably  define  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  those  who  nave  accepted 
the  authority  of  an  inspired  and  infallible  Bible, 
and  who  trust  for  salvation  to  the  merits  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  their  atoning  Saviour.  H  he 
claims  to  be  a  'liberal'  Protestant,  he  will  de- 
scribe Christianity  as  a  life,  not  a  creed,  and 
declare  that  all  attempts  to  define  belief  concern- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ  and  other  details  of 
Christian  doctrine  are  so  many  mischievous  re- 
strictions, which  only  fetter  the  free  thought  and 
action  of  the  truly  emancipated  followers  of  Jesus. 

Under  such  circumstances,  can  any  considerable 
measure  of  agreement  as  to  the  real  essence  of 
Christianity  be  reached,  or  a  truly  scientific  defi- 
nition be  attained  ?  The  acceptance  of  the  super- 
natural authority  of  a  single  community  would 
put  an  end  to  all  discussion,  but  those  who  appeal 
to  such  authority  are  not  a^eed  amongst  tnem- 
selves.  As  an  alternative,  it  has  been  usual  of 
late  to  fall  back  on  history  as  the  sole  possible 
arbiter.  The  historian  can  only  recount  with  as 
much  impartiality  as  possible  the  sequence  of 
events  in  a  long  and  chequered  career,  and  leave 
the  warring  sects  and  parties  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences as  to  what  true  Christianity  is,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  judge  between  them. 

Both  these  methods — the  purely  dogmatic  and 
the  purely  historical — virtually  give  up  the  pro- 
blem. A  better  course  than  eitner  may  be  adopted. 
The  historical  method  must  be  employed  at  the 
outset ;  a  careful  induction  must  lay  the  basis  for 
subsequent  deduction  and  generalization.  Chris- 
tianity is  an  organism  possessing  a  long  and  com- 
plex history,  not  yet  nnished.  That  life-history 
IS  better  known  and  understood  now  than  ever, 
from  the  upspringing  of  the  earliest  ^emi  onwards, 
and  the  laws  which  nave  regulated  its  growth  and 
the  principles  operating  in  its  development,  can  be 
determined  in  broad  outline  by  the  scientific  his- 
torian without  much  fear  of  contradiction.  But 
the  analogy  between  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  that  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  organ- 
ism in  physical  nature,  fails  in  certain  important 
respects.  On  the  one  hand,  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  yet  complete,  the  great  consumma- 
tion is  as  yet  invisible.  On  the  other,  the  origin 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  deposit  of  a  tiny  and  indeterminate  and  almost 
invisible  germ.  Before  the  period  covered  by  the 
NT  writings  had  passed,  what  may  be  callea  the 
formative  and  normative  stage  of  the  religion  was 
complete.  Sufficient  advance  had  been  made  to 
enable  any  critical  student  to  arrive  at  a  standard 
by  which  the  true  character  of  subsequent  develop- 
mente  may  be  judged.  Criticism,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  facts  of  history,  must  not  be 
excluded  from  any  scientific  inquiry,  as  it  virtually 
is  by  those  who  invoke  the  infalliole  authority  of 
a  dhurch  or  a  Book.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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criticism  most  not  be  merely  subjective  and  arbi- 
trary, else  religious  truth  is  simply  that  which 
every  man  troweth,  and  Christianity  nothing  more 
than  what  individual  Christians  choose  to  think 
it  By  a  candid  and  careful  comparison  of  the 
religion  in  its  simplicity  and  purity  with  the  vari- 
ous forms  it  has  assumed  in  the  course  of  centuries 
amongst  various  nations  and  races,  an  answer  may 
be  obtained  to  the  question.  What  is  Christianity  ? 
which  is  neither  purely  dogmatic  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  purely  empirical  on  the  other.  As  Dr.  Hort 
said  of  the  Church, '  The  lesson-book  of  the  Ecclesia 
is  not  a  law-book  but  a  history,'  so  the  history  of 
Christianity  becomes  a  lesson -book  for  all  who 
would  understand  its  real  essence. 

The  question  thus  opened  up  is  emphatically 
modern.  As  the  name  '  Christian '  was  not  given 
till  tliose  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  differentiate  the  believer  in  Christ 
from  the  adherent  of  other  religions',  so  the  need 
of  a  scientific  definition  of  Christianity  was  never 
felt  by  faith,  nor  could  one  be  formed,  till  the 
standpoint  was  occupied  from  which  tlie  young 
science  of  Comparative  Religion  has  taken  its  nse. 
We  have  therefore  to  ask.  What  was  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  religion  founded  bv  Christ  as  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  ?  Has  it  remained  in 
substance  the  same  without  fundamental  change  ? 
If,  as  is  obvious,  it  has  markedly  altered  during  a 
long  period  of  growth  and  expansion,  has  its  de- 
velopment been  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ?  That 
is,  has  the  original  type  been  steadfastly  main- 
tained, or  has  it  been  seriously  perverted?  Is  a 
norm  fairly  ascertainable  and  a  return  to  type 
from  time  to  time  possible? 

iii.  Changes  in  Christianity  in  the  course 
OF  its  development.  —  During  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus,  discipleship  was  largely  of  the  nature  of 
i^ersonal  attachment ;  it  imptieNii  confidence  created 
uy  the  teaching,  the  character,  and  the  works  of 
the  Master.  £ven  during  this  period,  however, 
not  only  was  there  room  for  reflexion  and  inquiry 
to  arise,  but  eager  inquiry  was  inevitable.  The 
appearance  of  a  unique  personality  who  spoke 
as  no  other  man  spake  and  wrought  works  such 
a8  none  other  man  did,  irresistibly  suggested  the 
question,  *Who  art  thou,  what  sayest  thou  of 
tliyself?*  Jesus  Himself  occasionaUy  prompted 
such  inquirv,  and  was  not  satisfied  witn  an  un- 
dehned  loyalty.  Once,  at  least.  He  pointedly  asked 
His  disciples,  *  Who  say  ye  that  I  am?'  (Mt  16"). 
Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  His  ministry  a 
silting  took  jnace,  as  the  Master  made  more  exact- 
ing demands  upon  the  allegiance  of  His  followers, 
and  showed  that  a  cleavage  must  take  place  be- 
tween those  who  really  unoerstood  the  drift  of  His 
teaching  and  were  nrepared  at  all  costs  to  obey  it, 
and  those  who  did  not.  The  tests  which  were 
applied  were  for  the  most  part  practical  in  their 
character,  '  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  own  cross 
and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple '  (Lk  H^). 
But  the  '  offences '  which  caused  many  to  forsake 
Him  as  a  teacher  were  often  occasioned  by  His 
departure  from  traditional  and  familiar  teaching. 
His  assertion  of  superiority^  to  the  highest  Jewisli 
law  (Mt  6**"*),  and llis  claims  to  a  unique  know- 
ledge of  the  Father  (Mt  11^)  and  sucli  a  relation  to 
Him,  that  His  disciples  were  called  on  to  believe 
not  only  the  words  that  He  spoke,  but  in  Himself. 
Christ's  ministry  ended,  however, — and, considering 
its  brief  and  tragic  character,  it  was  bound  to  end, 
— without  any  clearly  formulated  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  constituted  true  discipleship, 
and  how  His  followers  were  to  be  permanently  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  their  nation  and  the 
world. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  the  normative 
period  of  the  religion  ends  with  the  death  of  Christ. 


May  it  be  said  that  when  His  life  is  over,  the  work 
of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  is  complete.  His  words 
have  all  been  spoken,  His  religion  propounded — it 
remains  that  His  followers  obey  His  teaching? 
This  position  has  often  been  taken,  and  is  usually 
adopted  by  those  who  reject  the  supernatural 
element  in  Christianity.  liessing  is  the  father  of 
those  who  in  modem  times  think  it  desirable  to 
return  from  *  the  Christian  religion '  to  'the  religion 
of  Jesus.'  Hamack  on  the  whole  favours  this 
view,  as  when  he  urges  that  *  the  Gospel,  as  Jesus 
proclaimed  it,  has  to  do  with  the  rather  only, 
and  not  with  the  Son ' ;  or  again,  that  it  is  '  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  applied  to  the  whole  of  life— an 
inner  union  with  God's  will  and  God's  kingdom, 
and  a  joyous  certainty  of  the  possession  of  eternal 
blessings  and  protection  from  evil.'  But  he  else- 
where rightly  admits  that '  a  complete  answer  to 
the  question.  What  is  Christianity  ?  is  impossible 
so  long  as  we  are  restricted  to  Jesus  Christ's  teach- 
ing alone.'  The  more  powerful  a  i)ersonality  is, 
*  the  less  can  the  sum -total  of  what  he  is  be  known 
only  by  what  he  himself  says  and  does ' ;  we  must 
therefore  include  in  our  estimate  the  effects  pro- 
duced in  his  followers  and  the  views  taken  by  men 
of  his  work.    See  art.  Back  to  Christ. 

Further,  if  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  especially 
the  great  miracle  of  His  Resurrection,  be  accepted, 
the  whole  point  of  view  is  changed.  The  disciples, 
during  the  short  period  of  His  ministry,  were  slow 
and  dull  scholars  ;  only  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  were  they  able  to  understand  who  their 
Master  was  and  what  He  had  done.  Hence  the 
Church  with  a  true  instinct  inchided  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  in  the  Canon,  as  well  as  the  GosiMils, 
and  to  the  whole  of  these  documents  we  must  turn 
if  we  would  understand  what  *  Christianity '  meant 
to  the  Apostles  and  the  first  generation  or  two  of 
those  who  followed  Christ.  Without  entering  into 
controversy  such  as  would  arise  over  exact  defini- 
tions, we  may  say  broadly  that  Christ  became  in 
thought,  as  He  had  always  been  in  practice,  the 
centre  of  His  own  religion.  It  circled  round  the 
Person,  not  so  much  of  the  Father  as  of  the  Son, 
yet  the  Son  as  revealing  the  Father.  Personal 
relation  to  Christ  continued  to  be — what  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  but  more  consciously 
and  completely — the  all-important  feature  in  the 
new  religion.  Significance  attached  not  so  much 
to  what  Christ  said— though  the  authority  of  His 
words  was  supreme  and  absolute — as  to  what  He 
was  and  what  He  did.  His  death  and  resurrection 
were  seen  to  possess  a  special  si^ificance  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community, 
and  thus  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles 
onwards,  but  not  till  then,  the  Christian  religion 
was  fairly  complete  in  its  outline  and  ready  for 
promulgation  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  real  significance  of  some 
features  in  the  new  religion  could  be  brought  out 
only  in  the  course  of  history.  The  first  great  crisis 
which  tested  the  infant  Church  arose  over  the 
question  whether  Christianity  was  to  be  a  reformed 
and  spiritualized  Judaism  or  a  universal  religion, 
for  the  whole  world  and  for  all  time.  The  con- 
troversy recorded  in  Ac  15,  aspects  of  which 
emerge  so  frequently  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  was 
fundamental  and  vital ;  the  very  existence  of 
Christianity  was  at  stake.  It  was  chiefly  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  that  the  Church  owed  her  hardly  won 
freedom  from  the  Iwnds  of  Jewish  ceremonial  law 
and  the  national  and  reli^ous  limitations  identified 
with  it.  Henceforward  in  Christ  w»as  to  be  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free,  but  He  Himself  was  all  and  in  all. 

The  next  two  changes  are  not  so  clearly  defin- 
able, though  they  are  hardly  less  important  and 
far-reaching.     They    were   never    brought   to    a 
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definite  issae  before  a  council  or  assembly,  and 
they  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  NT 
period.  None  the  less  they  were  fundamental  in 
their  character.  They  concern  respectively  creed 
and  practice,  doctrine  and  organization.  In  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  the 
earliest  stage  of  a  religious  movement,  the  emo- 
tional— which  means  very  largely  the  motive  or 
dynamical — element  is  both  pure  and  powerful, 
lielief,  worship,  spontaneous  fulfilment  of  a  high 
ethical  standard,  religious  assurance  and  confident 
triumph  over  the  world — all  seem  to  flow  forth 
easily  and  naturally  from  the  fresh  springs  of  a 
new  life.  But,  as  man  is  now  constitute,  thb 
happy  condition  cannot  last  very  lon^.  A  stage 
succeeds  in  which  the  white-hot  met^  cools  and 
must  take  hard  and  definite  shape.  Faith  passes 
into  a  formulated  creed,  the  spirit  of  ^e,  spon- 
taneous worship  shrinks  witnin  the  limits  of 
reverently  ordered  forms,  the  general  sense  of 
brotherhood  narrows  down  into  the  ordered  rela- 
tionships of  a  constituted  society,  charismatic 
kifts  are  exchanged  for  the  privileges  which 
Belong  to  certain  defined  ranks  and  orders  of 
clergy ;  and,  when  the  whole  process  is  over, 
whilst  the  religion  may  remain  the  same  in 
appearance,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  character,  it 
is  nevertheless  seriously  changed.  In  Christianity 
such  processes  of  development  were  proceeding, 
gradually  but  on  the  whole  rapidly,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  2nd  and  the  openmg  of  the  3rd 
century.  By  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  the 
transmutation  was  well-nigh  complete. 

If  at  this  stage  the  question.  What  is  Christi- 
anity? were  asked,  a  twofold  answer  would  be 
returned.  So  far  as  its  intellectual  aspects  are 
concerned,  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
summed  up  in  certain  forms  of  words  accepted  and 
accounted  orthodox  by  the  Church.  So  far  as 
external  position  and  status  are  concerned,  the 
test  of  a  man's  Christianity  lies  in  his  association 
with  a  definitely  constituted  community  known  as 
the  Church,  possessing  an  organization  of  its  own, 
which,  with  every  de^uie,  b^omes  more  fixed  and 
formal,  less  elastic  in  its  constitution,  and  more 
exacting  in  its  demands  upon  those  who  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  true  Christians. 

Such  changes  as  these  are  in  themselves  not  to 
be  regarded  as  marking  either  an  essential  advance 
or  a  necessary  retrogression.  All  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  In  human  life, 
as  we  know  it,  they  are  inevitable.  The  mollusc 
must  secrete  its  o>mi  shell  if  it  is  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  given  environment.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  history  of  a  religion,  such  a  process  is  critical 
in  the  extreme.  The  loss  of  enthusiasm  and  elas- 
ticity may  be  counterbalanced  by  increased  con- 
solidation, by  the  gain  of  a  greater  power  of 
resisting  attacks  and  retaining  Adherents.  If  the 
complaint  is  made  that  the  expression  of  belief  has 
become  stiff"  and  formal,  the  reply  is  obvious  that 
genuine  faith  cannot  long  remam  vague  and  inde- 
terminate. The  Christian  must  know  what  is 
implied  in  worshipping  Christ  as  Lord,  must  learn 
the  meaning  of  tne  baptismal  formula,  and  must 
belong  to  a  specific  community,  which  for  the  sake 
of  self-preservation  must  impose  conditions  of 
memberstiip  and  translate  abstract  principles  into 
definite  coaes  and  prescriptions.  If  a  community 
is  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  world,  or  to 
do  its  own  work  well  as  its  numbers  multiply, 
it  must  organize ;  and  thus  ecclesiastical  orders, 
rules,  and  K)rmuljB  inevitably  arise. 

But  the  mode  in  which  such  processes  are  carried 
out  varies  considerably.  The  formulation  and  con- 
solidation may  be  inefficiently  done,  in  which  case 
the  young  community  is  in  danger  of  falling  to 
pieces  like  a  rope  oi  sand.    Or  the  organization 


may  be  excessive,  in  which  case  formalism  and 
fossilization  set  in.  One  of  the  chief  dangers 
arises  from  the  influx  of  unworthy  or  half-hearted 
members,  those  with  whom  religion  is  a  tradition, 
not  a  living  personal  energy.  *  When  those  who 
have  laid  hold  upon  the  faith  as  great  spoil  are 
joined  by  crowds  of  others  who  wrap  it  round  them 
like  an  outer  gannent,  a  revolution  always  occurs.' 
And  especially  when  at  such  an  epoch  it  is  sought 
to  define  the  essentials  of  a  religion,  there  is  the 
utmost  danger  lest  secondary  elements  should  be 
confused  with  the  primary,  lest  an  orthodox  creed 
should  be  substituted  for  a  living  faith,  and  out- 
ward conformity  with  human  prescriptions  take 
the  place  of  personal  allegiance  to  a  Divine  and 
living  Lord. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  way  in  which  this 
all-important  change  was  efiectea  in  the  first 
instance,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  transition  from 
Christianity  viewed  as  a  life  to  Christianity 
viewed  as  a  system  of  dogmatic  belief  and  ecclesi- 
astical orgamzation,  —  few  will  deny  that  before 
long  the  alteration  was  so  great  that  it  may  be 
said  the  religion  itself  was  transformed.  By  the 
oilhodox  Roman  Catholic  this  transformation  is 
considered  to  be  Divinely  ordered ;  the  process  is 
regarded  as  one  of  steady  advance  and  improve- 
ment— as  a  perfect  child  might  pass  into  an  equally 
admirable  youth  and  man.  According  to  Newman^ 
theory,  the  original  germs  of  doctrine  and  worship 
were  develop^  normally  and  legitimately  as 
determined  by  the  criteria  he  specifies — Preserva- 
tion of  type,  Continuity  of  Principle,  Power  of 
assimilation.  Logical  sequence,  and  the  rest. 
Loisy,  who  is  severely  critical  of  the  documents 
of  the  NT,  holds  the  same  view  of  the  development 
of  an  infallible  Church.  To  the  eyes  of  others  the 
change  effected  between  the  2nd  and  the  6th 
centuries  appears  to  be  one  of  gradual  but  steady 
degeneration.  In  their  view  a  living  relijnon  has 
hardened  into  a  technical  theology,  vital  union 
with  Christ  has  passed  into  submission  to  the 
ordinances  of  a  fast  deteriorating  Church,  and 
the  happy  fellowship  of  believers  in  a  common 
salvation  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  life  has 
almost  disappeared  under  the  heavy  bondage  of 
ceremonial  ooservances  and  ecclesiastical  absolut- 
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The  substitution  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  an  intercessor  with  her  Divine  Son  for 
reverent  intercourse  with  Christ  Himself;  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  an  offici- 
ating priest  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  instead  of  a  simple  observance  of  communion 
with  Christ  and  fellow  -  disciples  at  the  Lord's 
Table;  the  obtaining  of  absolution  only  after 
private  confession  to  a  priest  Divinely  appointed 
to  dispense  it,  in  place  of  free  and  direct  forgive- 
ness granted  to  tne  penitent  believer  in  Christ, — 
changes  like  these  made  in  a  religion  are  not  slight 
and  superficial.  To  some  they  represent  a  transi- 
tion from  crude  infancy  to  vigorous  maturity  ;  to 
others  they  indicate  deep-seat^  degeneration  and 
the  utter  perversion  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  re- 
ligious faith.  An  organism  in  process  of  growth 
depends  upon  its  environment  without,  as  well  as 
its  own  living  energies  within.  The  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  does  not  present  a  complete 
parallel  to  this.  No  true  Christian  can  believe 
either  that  it  was  left  to  a  chance  current  of 
events,  or  that  it  was  simply  determined  from 
without  by  natural  causes.  But  the  external 
factors  which  largely  influenced  the  development 
of  Christianity — Jewish  beliefs  and  precedents, 
Greek  philosophy  and  intellectual  nabitudes, 
Roman  polity  ana  law,  the  superstitious  ideas  and 
observances  of  paganism  —  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  those  who  are  studying  the  nature  of 
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the  change  which  came  over  Christianity  in  the 
first  thousand  years  of  its  history. 

The  point  at  issue  in  the  16th  cent,  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  one  which  still 
divides  Christendom,  concerned  the  real  nature  of 
this  development.  Had  the  growth  of  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  organiza- 
tion simply  made  explicit  what  was  impRcit  in 
the  New  Ijestament ;  or  were  the  accretions  to  the 
ori^nal  faith  excrescences,  exaggerations,  or  more 
serious  corruptions;  and  how  was  a  line  to  be 
drawn  between  false  and  true  ?  The  Reformation 
was  a  protest  against  abuses  which  had  become 
ingrained  in  Catholicism.  The  need  of  *  reform  in 
head  and  members'  had  been  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged lon^  before,  and  only  when  repeated  efforts 
to  secure  it  peaceably  had  proved  futile  was  it 
seen  that  a  violent  cataclysm  like  that  brought 
about  by  Luther  was  necessary  before  effectual 
improvement  could  be  attained.  The  Reformers 
claimed  to  be  returning  to  original  principles — to 
the  New  Testament  instead  of  the  Church ;  to 
justification  by  faith  instead  of  salvation  by 
baptism,  absolution,  and  the  Mass ;  and  to  direct 
acknowledgment  of  the  Headship  of  Christ  instead 
of  blind  suomission  to  the  edicts  of  His  vicar  upon 
earth.  Luther,  who  had  intended  only  to  remove 
some  obvious  abuses  which  disfi^red  the  creed 
and  practice  of  the  Church  he  lov^,  found  himself 
cutting  at  the  very  roots  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  institutional  religion.  But,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, the  movement  of  which  he  was  partly 
the  originator,  partly  the  organ  and  servant,  meant 
a  resolute  efibrt  to  return  to  the  faith  and  spirit  of 
primitive  Christianity. 

This  effort  was  not  final,  of  course.  It  is  easy 
now  to  condemn  Luther's  procedure  as  illogical 
and  indefensible,  to  say  that  ne  should  either  have 
gone  further  or  not  so  far.  Doubtless  the  result 
of  the  conflict  between  Romanism  and  Protestant- 
ism in  the  16th  cent,  was  not  ultimate  :  the  issues 
raised  by  Luther  went  deeper  than  he  intended, 
but  they  were  not  deep  ana  far-reaching  enough. 
To  every  generation  and  to  every  century  its 
own  task.  But  the  whole  Reformation  movement 
showed  that  Christianity  as  a  religion  possessed 
remarkable  recuperative  power  ;  that  the  organism 
could  throw  off  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
seemed  its  very  substance,  not  only  without  injury 
to  its  life,  but  with  marvellous  increase  to  its 
vigour ;  and  that  the  essence  of  the  religion  did 
not  lie  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
sought  to  place  it.  Subsequent  history  has  con- 
firmed this.  'Evangelical  revivals,'  great  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  remarkable  extensions  of  the 
old  religion  in  new  lands  and  under  new  con- 
ditions, unexpected  manifestations  of  new  features 
and  resuscitation  of  pristine  enernes,  have  during 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries  ulustrated  afresh 
the  same  power  of  recovery  and  spiritual  reinforce- 
ment, ana  raised  afresh  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  a  religion  which  is  so 
full  of  vitality  and  so  capable  of  developing  from 
within  unanticipated  and  apparently  inexhaustible 
energies.  The  Christianity  of  to-day  embraces 
a  multitude  of  systems  and  organizations,  it  in- 
cludes most  varied  creeds  and  cults,  it  influences 
societies  and  civilizations  that  are  worlds  apart, 
and  the  question  is  perpetually  recurring  whether 
there  be  indeed  one  spirit  and  aim  pervading  the 
whole,  and  if  so,  where  it  lies  and  what  it  is. 

This  question  becomes  the  more  pressing  when 
the  future  is  contemplated.  Many  are  prepared 
for  still  more  striking  developments  in  the  20th 
century.  The  spectacle  of  two  or  three  great 
historical  Churches  on  the  one  hand  preserving 
the  kind  of  stability  which  is  gained  by  outward 
conformity  to  one  doctrinal  creed  and  ecclesiastical 
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system,  and,  on  the  other,  an  almost  endless  diver- 
sity of  sects  and  denominations,  with  a  tendency 
to  fissiparous  multiplication — cannot  represent  the 
t4\os,  tne  ideal,  the  goal  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Christianity  cannot  be  identified  with  one  Church, 
or  with  all  the  Churches.  Whilst  many  of  these 
are  enfeebled  by  age,  the  reli^on  itself  is  young 
with  a  perpetually  renewed  vigour,  and  not  for 
centuries  has  it  shown  more  certain  si^s  of 
freshly  budding  energy.  Each  new  age  brings 
new  problems.  As  tney  arise,  the  power  and 
permanence  of  a  religion  are  tested  by  its  ability 
to  grapple  with  and  to  solve  them,  and  by  its 
success  or  failure  is  it  judged.  The  problems  of 
the  present  and  the  near  future  are  mainly  social, 
and  the  complaint  is  freely  made  that  Christianity 
has  proved  itself  unable  to  cope  with  them.  But 
the  principles  and  capabilities  of  a  religion  cannot 
be  gauged  by  those  of  its  representatives  and  ex- 
ponents at  a  particular  epoch.  The  assailants  of 
Christianity  as  it  is  are  often  the  allies  of  Chris- 
tianity as  it  should  be  and  will  be.  History  has 
too  freauently  suggested  the  question  which  the 
poet  asks  of  the  suffering  Chnst — *  Say,  was  not 
this  Thy  passion,  to  foreknow  |  In  death's  worst 
hour  the  works  of  Christian  men?'  What  new 
regenerative  influences,  swaying  the  whole  of 
society  with  wider  and  freer  quickening  power, 
will  be  developed  in  the  20th  cent,  none  can  tell. 
But  the  present  state  of  Christendom,  no  less  than 
a  survey  of  two  thousand  years  of  history,  is  anew 
compelling  men  to  inquire,  What,  then,  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity  ? 

iv.  Essential  character  of  Christianity. — 
The  interpretation  of  the  facts  thus  hastily 
sketched  appears  to  be  this.  Christianity  in  the 
concrete  has  been  far  from  perfect,  that  is  ob- 
vious ;  its  serious  and  widespreaa  corruptions 
have  often  proved  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling- 
block.  But  neither  has  its  history  manifested  & 
mere  perversion  of  a  great  and  noble  ideal.  Again 
and  again  in  the  dbu-kest  hour  light  has  shone 
forth,  and  at  the  lowest  ebb  a  new  flood- tide  of 
energy  has  arisen,  making  it  possible  to  distin- 
guish the  real  religion  in  its  purity  and  power 
from  its  actual  embodiment  in  decadent  and  un- 
worthy representatives. 

What  we  see  in  Christian  history,  as  in  the 
personal  history  of  Christ  upon  earth,  is  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  a  Divine  Thought  unfold- 
ing itself  in  spite  of  virulent  opposition,  under 
pressure  of  extreme  difficulties,  struggling  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  false  friends  ana  imprint- 
ing its  likeness  upon  most  unpromising  and  un- 
satisfactory material.  When  it  first  appeared  on 
the  earth,  embodied  in  the  Person  and  tne  Work, 
as  well  as  the  teaching,  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine 
Idea  shone  with  the  brightness  of  a  new  sun  in 
the  spiritual  firmament.  It  was  not  developed  out 
of  Judaism,  the  Jews  were  its  bitterest  opponents ; 
it  was  not  indebted  to  Greek  philosophic  thought 
or  to  Roman  political  science,  though  afterwards 
it  made  use  oi  and  powerfully  influenced  both  ; 
it  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  current  super- 
stitions of  Oriental  religions ;  it  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  some  cunningly  devised  religious  syncret- 
ism, such  as  was  not  uncommon  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  began  to  infuse  life  into  the  declining 
Roman  Empire.  A  new  idea  of  Grod,  of  man,  and 
of  the  true  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  formed 
the  core  and  nucleus  of  the  new  faith.  In  the 
earliest  records  this  idea  appears  as  the  germ  of  a 
nascent  religion,  a  sketch  in  outline  which  remains 
to  be  filled  up.  In  the  history  of  nineteen  cen- 
turies its  likeness  is  to  be  discerned  only  as  an 
image  reflected  in  a  dimly  burnished  mirror,  in 
a  tronbled  and  turbid  pool.  None  the  less  the 
dominant  idea  remains ;  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
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the  light  o/  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  is 
Been  in  a  face— the  face  of  Jeaus  Christ  (2  Co  4'). 
Lecky,  writing  simply  aa  a  UiBtorian  of  European 
rftls,  dcHcribeB  it  thus  [Skt.  Eur.  Mor."  (1894) 


i.  8f.)- 


'orld  t. 


1  ^l  the  chADges  oF  eiabt«#n  cen- 

a  iui  inqd'nd  Uie  h«rU  ot  men  wlih  an  ImpudoDsd  lavs ; 

hu  ahcnra  ICmII  cafikble  nl  iicUng  an  alt  assa.  naUant,  tempera- 
menCa,  uid  oondltion* ;  baa  been  not  only  Out  Uiheat  jwitem  of 
*  '  'h>  Mranscat  Inoentlva  to  ICa  pnctice ;  and  hna  eier- 
p  an  inna«iica  that  it  maj  b«  trulji  aald  Uiut  the 


daadn  dmp  ai 


!  exhorutloiis  of  monUma.' 


inalltbedlaquieitloDi 


Whether  the  apectacle  of  aa  ideal  liuman  char- 
acter alone  lias  June  this  remainB  to  be  seen,  bnt 
it  is  possible  with  care  to  dialinf^uiah  between  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  Thought  and  the  impBrfe<!t 
medium  thiou},'h  wliich  its  light  has  Altered.  We 
see  truth  manifested  amidst  crudities  and  insin- 
-cerities,  amidst  falsehoods  which  are  bad  and 
balf'tniths  wliich  are  often  worse  ;  a.  pure  and 
lofty  character  struggling,  mostly  in  vain,  for 
adei^uate  expreasion;  a  kingdom  not  come  but 
conim-f,  of  which  wo  cannot  say  '  Lo  here '  or  '  Lo 
there,  for  it  floats  only  in  the  midst  of  men  as 

loue — not 

magnilioent  conception,  an  earnest 

longing,  and  a  never  fully  attaineii,  but  ever  to  be 
attained,  ideal, 

Tn  what,  than,  lies  the  perennial  and  imperish- 
able essence  of  the  ever  changing-  phenomenon 
called  Christianity!  The  unknown  writer  of  the 
Epintle  to  Dio(jntlus  wrote  in  the  2nd  century — 


)  abode  in  tbe  body,  a 


iltlu  ol  Uic  norkL  The 
yet  it  1»  not  o(  the  body. 
Le  world,  and  yet  thayar. 


If  for  '  Christians '  we  read  '  Christianity,'  where 
is  the  soul,  or  vital  spark,  of  the  religion  to  be 
found !  Nearly  all  are  agreed  tliat  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  religion  is,  m  some  sense,  the  Person 
of  its  Founder.  De  I'ressens^  closes  an  article 
on  the  subject  by  saying,  'Christianity  is  Jesus 
Christ.'  But  it  is  the  itense  in  which  Nuch  words 
are  to  be  interjireted  that  is  all -important.  The 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  religion  called  by  His 
name  is  certainly  not  that  of  Moses  to  Judaism, 
or  that  of  Confucius  to  Confucianisia.  But 
neither  does  He  stand  related  to  Christianity  as 
do  Buddha  and  Mohammed  to  the  religions  named 
after  them.  Not  as  a  prophet  of  Nazareth,  a  re- 
ligious and  ethical  teacher,  however  lofty  and 
inspiring,  does  Christ  stand  at  the  centre  of 
history.  As  Dr.  Fairhaim  has  said,  'It  is  not 
Jesus  of  Nararcth  who  has  so  powerfully  entered 
into  history ;  it  is  the  deiBed  Christ  who  has  been 
believed,  loved,  and  obeyed  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 


Solent  and  fateful  anomaly  in  history.'  And  as 
the  secret  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ethics,  neither 
does  it  lie  in  the  'reli^ou  of  Jesus.'  Hamack  is 
the  modem  representative  of  those  who  take  this 
view  wiien  he  says  : 

' The Chriitlan  reli^on  ii  aomeUiing limple  and  tublimc;  11 
means  one  IhlnK  and  one  thing  oulv  :  Btcmal  life  in  Ijie  mideb 
of  time,  b;  the  itrenglb  and  under  the  eyea  o(  God,' 

That  is  a  fine  deGnitiun  of  Theism,  not  of  the 
historical  Christianity  whicli  has  done  so  niuch  to 
regenerate  the  world.  Nor  con  the  essence  of  any 
ren^doD  be  said  to  lie  in  its  life,  if  by  that  be  meant 
temper  and  conduct.  These  are  fmits,  and  by  their 
healthiness  and  abundance  we  judge  of  the  sound- 
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nesa  and  vigour  of  the  tree.  But  tbe  life  of  a  re- 
ligion in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  lies  far  deeper. 

The  chief  modem  delinitions  of  Christianity 
have  been  ably  sunimarized  and  reviewed  by 
Professor  Adams  Brown,  who,  in  his  Essence  of 
CArislinttili/,  has  prudaced  an  illuminating  study 
in  the  history  of  aehnition  which  goes  far  to  solve 
the  problem  oefore  us.  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and 
Ritschl  are  epoch. marking  names  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  during  tlie  last  century,  and  their 
attempts  at  definition  prol>ably  meet  better  than 
most  others  the  conditions  demanded  by  luodem 
inquirers.  Sohleiennocher's  view  is  thns  summed 
up  by  Professor  Adams  Brown — 

'Ohrlstlanitr  li  that  hiatorio  religlDn,  louniiad  by  Jeaui  ol 
Nuaueth  and  havlna  lU  bond  ot  union  la  tbe  redempUon  medJ. 
atcd  by  Him,  in  wl^h  the  Erne  relation  between  Ood  and  man 
lias  lor  the  Bnt  (hoe  lODnd  complete  and  adequate  eipreaaion, 

environment  whiSi  the  oentuhei  have  brought,  aCill  oontinuea 
la  maintain  Itself  a*  the  religion  beat  worthy  ot  the  allegiance 
ol  Uioogbtlul  and  eajneat  men,' 

Hegel  represents  Christianity  as  the  absolnla 
religion,  because  in  it  is  to  be  seen  worked  out  in 
history  the  eternal  dialectic  immanent  in  the  Being 
of  God  Himself,  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  God- 
head, the  Father,  being  revealed  in  the  Son,  the 
principle  of  difference,  returning  again  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  redemption.  Finally,  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
Father  and  Hoa  recognize  their  unity,  and  God  aa 
Spirit  comes  to  full  consciousness  of  Himself  in 
history.  Christianity,  he  says,  is  easenlially  the 
religion  of  the  Snitit,  Ritsohl  lays  more  stress  on 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  he  follows  In 
the  ste|ra  of  Schleiermacher  when  he  defines  Chris- 
tianity as— 
'  the  nionotheisUc,  Fomplelely  ipirltDal,  and  ethical  religion. 


■I  it>  u 


le  treedom  ol  the 


DtKaniaation  ol  manWnd,  and 

ground!  blenedneH  on  the  relation  ol  aonibip  lo  God,  u  well 
aaonthe  kingdom  ol  God' (Ju<li/.(In((A«i»u.,eng,  tr,  p,  13). 

Domer  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
many  who  lay  chief  stress  upon  the  Incarnation 
aa  the  'central  idea  and  fundamental  fact'  of 
Christianity,  and  who  find  in  mediation  through 
incarnation  its  archetypal  thought.  Professor 
Adams  Brown   himself  considers  the  chief  difli- 

■     -        " olie 

dita 

absolute  character,  its  natural  and  itn  supernatural 
elements^the  two  contrasted  tendencies  wliich 
mark  respectively  (II  its  resemblance  to  other 
faiths,  «Lnd  its  realization  of  their  imperfect 
ideals  ;  and  (2)  its  difference  from  all  other  re- 
ligions as  the  one  direct  and  supreme  revelation 
from  God  Himself.  His  own  solution  may  be 
indicated  in  the  foUowin 

■  Chrlatianlty,  «  modern  Chi 
the  religion  ol  Divine  •onihlp  i 
and  nallud  throuch  JeauaCh 
am  completion  ol  all  earUeffoi.uai,.  ■<.i,kiuii,>uu  »,«  itf  »»..■«.< 

ol  the  kin^ixB  ot  Ood.  In  oentni  figure  li  Jeana  Cbriit.  who 
la  not  only  tbe  revelation  ol  the  divine  Ideal  forman.  bulHlK. 
Ibrou^  the  tranafomdng  influemie  wUch  He  eiertu  over  Hia 
toDowan,  the  moM  poweitul  maana  ol  realliing  that  ideal 
amoncmen.  The  pnaeeaalon  InOhriat  of  ttaetu|ireme  nntlatlan 
ol  God's  love  and  power  eonatltuta  the  distincUve  mark  of 
ChriMianlty,  and  juatlflei  il<  claim  to  be  the  ftnal  religion' 
(Smna  itf'ChTitiianilf.  MS). 

These  definitions  are  cnmbrous,  and  no  one  of 
them  is  fully  satisfactory.  It  ia,  however,  clear 
that  Christianity  can  never  be  properly  defined  if 
it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  philosonhy,  a  system  of 
ideas ;  or  aa  a  code  of  ethics,  providing  a  standard 
of  conduct ;  or  OS  an  ecclesiastical  system,  em- 
bodying  rites    and    ceremonies   of    worship  and 
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is,  its  root  or  spring  lies  in  the  relations  which  it 
reveals  and  establishes  between  God  and  men.  It 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  the 
significance  tound  in  Him  and  His  work,  that 
changed  the  whole  view  of  God  and  of  human 
history,  first  for  the  Apostles  and  afterwards  for 
all  who  followed  them.  Christ  was  to  them 
doubtless  a  Lawgiver,  His  command  was  final. 
He  was  also  an  Example,  perfect  and  flawless,  the 
imitation  of  whom  formed  the  highest  conceivable 
standard  of  life.  But  unless  He  had  been  much 
more  than  this,  the  Christianity  of  history  would 
never  have  come  into  being ;  and  if  it  hacf  had  no 
other  gospel  for  men  than  the  most  sublime  human 
prophet  could  bring,  it  would  not  have  regenerated 
mankind  as  it  has  done. 

A  religion  may  be  described  objectively  or  sub- 
jectively, from  without  or  from  within.  As  an 
objective  religion  in  the  world,  Christianity  is  an 
ethical  and  spiritual  monotheism  of  a  high  type, 
the  highest  that  has  been  known  in  history,  wiien 
its  character  and  effects  are  fully  estimated.  So 
far  there  is  general  agreement.  But  the  lo^cal 
differentia  has  yet  to  be  spneoified,  and  here  opinions 
vary.  If  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing 
doctrinal  teaching  of  Christianity  be  considered, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Incarnation  is  its  central 
idea.  But  this  must  never  be  interpreted  apart 
from  Christ's  whole  work,  including  His  death 
and  resurrection,  and  the  main  purpose  of  that 
work,  the  Redemption  of  mankina,  that  Salvation 
and  Reconciliation  which  He  has  made  possible 
and  open  to  all.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
exact  mode  in  which  this  has  been  effected,  but 
the  Cross  of  Christ  is  its  central  feature.  Chris- 
tianity without  a  Saviour  is  a  face  without  an  eye, 
a  body  without  a  soul. 

If  the  Christian  religion  be  regarded  from 
within,  as  a  subjective,  personal  experience,  its 
essence  lies  in  a  new  life,  conceived  in  a  new 
spirit  and  animated  by  a  new  ])ower.  This  power 
is  directly  imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  on 
the  human  side  it  arises  from  the  new  conceptions 
of  God  given  by  Christ  and  the  new  relation  to 
Him  established  through  the  redemption  and 
mediation  of  His  Son.  If  the  religion  oe  viewed 
on  its  racial  and  social  side,  it  may  be  described  as 
having  for  its  obiect  the  establisliment  of  a 
brotherhood  of  manlcind  based  on  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Elder  Brotherhood  of  Christ;  a 
view  of  man  which  implies  the  inestimable  indivi- 
dual worth  of  each,  and  the  ultimate  union  of  all 
in  a  renewed  Order  of  which  Christ  has  laid  the 
foundation,  given  the  foretaste,  and  promised  the 
complete  consummation  and  fruition. 

The  secret  of  the  power  of  Christianity  lies  in  the 
conviction  which  it  engenders  that — granted  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Theism— God  has  Him- 
self undertaken  the  cause  of  man  ;  that  He  enters 
into  man's  weakness,  feels  with  his  sorrows,  and, 
chiefly,  that  He  bears  the  terrible  burden  of  man's 
sins  ;  all  this  being  assured  by  the  gift  of  His  Son 
and  the  work  which  the  Son  Himself  has  accom- 
plished and  is  still  carrying  on  by  His  Spirit.  The 
metaphysical  nature  of  Christ's  Person  may  not  be 
capable  of  being  adequately  expressed  in  words ; 
the  full  scope  of  His  redeeming  work  may  be 
variously  unaerstood  and  may  be  incapable  of  being 
condensed  into  a  formula ;  while  Christians  may 
widely  differ  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  benefits 
of  that  work  are  best  appropriated  and  realized 
and  distributed  by  His  Church  in  the  world.  But 
the  essence  of  the  religion  lies  in  its  conception  of 
the  si>iritual  needs  of  man,  the  ends  for  which  he 
exists,  his  sin  and  failure  to  realize  those  ends ;  in 
its  proclamation  of  Christ,  the  once  dying  and  now 
ever  living  Lord  as  Himself  the  Way,  through 
whom  sin  may  be  forgiven  and  failure  remedied  ; 


and  above  all,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  dynamic 
which  is  supplied  by  faith  in  the  great  Central 
Person  of  the  whole  religion,  and  the  life  in  Him 
which  is  rendered  possible  for  every  believer  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  to  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  the  only 
permanent,  universal,  and  final  religion  for  man- 
kind, no  vindication  of  them  can  amount  to  actual 
demonstration.  But  the  argument  would  take 
the  direction  of  inquiring  whether  history  thus  far 
confirms  the  high  claim  of  ChristianiU'  to  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  man  as  man.     Is  Tertullian's 

Ehrase  anima  naturcUUer  Christiaiui  borne  out 
y  facts  ?  Has  Christianity,  not  in  its  miserably 
imperfect  and  often  utterly  misleading  concrete 
forms,  but  in  the  idea  of  its  Founder  and  the  best 
attempts  made  to  realize  it,  shown  the  *  promise 
and  potency '  of  a  universal  religion  for  the  race  ? 
Such  an  argument  would  have  to  take  full  account 
of  criticisms  like  those  of  Nietzsche  and  his  school, 
who  complain  that  Christianity  in  its  tenderness 
towards  the  weak  and  erring,  m  its  hallowing  of 
sorrow  and  its  preoccupation  with  the  evil  of  sin, 
profoundly  misunderstands  human  nature  and 
inan's  position  in  the  Universe ;  that  it  amounts, 
in  fact,  to  a  worship  of  failure  and  decay.  These 
criticisms  have  not  been  widely  accepted  as  valid, 
and  they  can  easily  be  met— they  were,  indeed, 
substantially  anticipated  by  Celsus  and  refuted 
by  Origen.  But  such  objections  are  sure  to  recur, 
together  with  kindred  difficulties  arising  from  a 
naturalistic  view  of  man  which  claims  to  be  sup- 
ported by  physical  science.  They  can  be  effectu- 
ally repelled  only  by  practical  proof  that  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  accords  with  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  meets  the  needs  of  human 
life  more  completely  than  any  other  system  of 
philosophy  or  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  triumphs  which  Chris- 
tianity has  already  achieved;  tlie  power  it  has 
manifested  of  being  able  to  satisfy  new  and  unex- 
pected claims ;  the  excellence  of  its  ideal  of  char- 
acter, one  which  cannot  be  transcended  so  long  as 
human  nature  continues  to  be  what  it  is ;  tlie  suc- 
cess with  which  it  has  brought  the  verj'  highest 
type  of  character  within  reach  of  the  lowest,  as 
attested  by  the  experience  of  millions ;  the  power 
of  recovery  which  it  has  exhibited,  when  its 
teaching  has  been  traduced  and  its  spirit  and  aims 
degraded  by  prominent  professors  and  representa- 
tives ; — these,  with  other  similar  characteristics, 
go  far  towards  proving  the  Divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  claim  to  be  the  perfect  religion  of 
humanity,  sufficing  for  all  men  and  for  all  time. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  rightly  displayed 
generation  after  generation,  and  its  work  rightly 
done  in  the  world,  there  must  be  a  constant 
'return  to  Christ*  on  the  part  of  His  Church. 
The  phrase,  of  course,  must  be  adequately  inter- 
preted. Much  has  been  said  concemmg  the 
*  recovery  of  the  historical  Christ '  as  characteristic 
of  our  time,  and  the  expression  represents  an 
important  truth.  Christ  is  seen  more  and  more 
clearly  to  be  Hhe  end  of  critical  and  historical 
inquiry*  and  *the  starting-place  of  constructive 
thought.'  But  it  is  the  whole  Christ  of  the  NT 
who  IS  the  norm  in  Christian  theology,  the  object 
of  Christian  worship,  the  guide  of  Christian 
practice.  The  Christ  of  the  Epistles  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  The 
modem  attempt,  fashionable  in  some  quarters,  to 
distinguish  between  the  Sjmoptic  Gospels  on  the 
one  hand  as  historic,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
the  Epistles  on  the  other  as  dogmatic,  cannot  be 
consistently  maintained,  and  does  not  adequately 
cover  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  entire  Christ,  nor 
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the  first  chapter  of  St.  John,  nor  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  but  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
these  representations  of  the  Christians*  Lord. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  Christ  of 
the  S^optic  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Apostolic 
experience  and  the  Christ  of  historical  Christianity, 
except  for  those  who  reject  the  element  of  the 
Bupematural,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pervades 
the  whole.  The  Christ  of  the  NT  is  the  object  of 
Christian  faith,  as  well  as  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  historical  continuity.  To 
Him  it  is  necessary  for  His  Church — compassed 
with  ignorance  and  infirmity  and  not  yet  fully 
purged  from  its  sins — contmually  to  'return,* 
generation  after  generation,  if  His  religion  is  to 
be  preserved  in  ite  purity  and  transmitted  in  its 
power.  The  vitality  of  Christianity  in  the  indi- 
*  vidufld  heart  and  in  the  life  of  the  community 
depends  upon  the  closeness  of  personal  communion 
with  Christ  maintained  through  His  indwelling 
Spirit.  *To  steep  ourselves  in  Him  is  still  the 
chief  matter/  says  Hamack  in  one  place.  '  Abide 
in  me  and  I  in  you,'  was  His  own  word  to  His  first 
disciples,  and  it  must  ever  be  obeyed,  if  the  char- 
acteristic fruit  of  that  Vine  is  to  be  seen  in  abund- 
ance on  its  dependent  branches. 

What  the  Christianity  of  the  future  might  be 
and  would  be,  if  this  command  were  adequately 
fulfilled,  none  can  say ;  the  capacities  of  the 
religion  have  been  as  yet  only  partially  tested. 
In  Christ,  as  St.  Paul  taught,  are  *  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowled^* — the  treasures  of  all- 
subduing  love,  of  assimilating  and  transmuting 
power,  of  uplifting  and  purihring  ^ace  for  the 
nations — *  hidden*  (Col  2*).  And  the  treasure  is 
still  hidden,  because  His  followers,  its  custodians 
and  stewards,  do  not  adequately  make  it  known 
— have  not,  indeed,  adequately  discovered  it  for 
themselves.  But  if  in  every  generation  there  be, 
as  there  should  be,  a  renewal  of  the  very  springs 
of  Christian  life  by  fresh  recourse  to  the  Fountain- 
head,  then  new  claims,  new  needs,  new  problems, 
will  only  afford  occasion  for  new  triumphs  of 
Christ  and  His  Cross — the  message  of  Divine  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  uttermost  in  redemption,  as  the  one 
means  of  salvation  for  a  sinning  and  suffering  world. 

LiTBRATURB. — From  amongst  the  vast  number  of  books  which 
bear  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  a  very  few  recent  volumes 
and  articles  may  be  mentioned  here : — R.  S.  Storrs,  The  Divine 
Origin  of  Christianity,  1886;  A.  Hamaok,  Doi  Weaen  des 
ChrisUntums,  1900  [tr.  by  T.  B.  Saunders,  What  tc  Christianity  f 
1901],  and  Die  Mission  und  Ausbreitunq  des  Christentums  in 
den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  1902  [tr.  oy  J.  Moflfatt,  The  Ex- 
pansion q/  Christianity,  1905] ;  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  The  Place  qf 
Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  1893,  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1902 ;  W.  Adams  Brown,  TJie  Sssenee  of 
Christianity,  1903 ;  see  also  tiie  article  on  *  Christian,  The  Name 
of,'  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel  in  the  Eneye.  Bibl.  i.  752  ff.,  and  that 
on  '  Christianity '  by  T.  M.  Lindsay  in  the  Eneye.  Brit.^ 

W.  T.  Davison. 
CHRISTMAS.— See  Calendar,  and  Dates,  §  1. 

CHRISTOLOGT.— See  Person  of  Christ. 

CHRONOLOOT.— See  Dates. 

CHURCH.— It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  the  references  to  the  Church  in  the  Grospels, 
particularly  as  they  bear  upon  Christ's  relation  to 
the  Church.  The  other  books  of  the  NT,  and  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, >vill  be  referred  to  only  as  far  as  they  appear 
to  throw  light  upon  the  teaching  and  actions  of 
Christ  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  It  will  be 
assumed  that  the  accounts  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  contained  in  the  four  Gospels  as  well  as  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  are  substantially  historical, 
and  that  the  thirteen  Epistles  usually  ascribed  to 
St.  Paul  are  genuine.  Without  this  limitation  the 
inquiry  would  be  of  quite  a  different  character. 


The  historical  society  known  as  the  Church  has 
never  claimed  to  have  come  into  complete  exist- 
ence until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  its  growth  and 
organization  were  a  gradual  process.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  on  any  theory,  expect  to  find  in  the 
Gospels  a  complete  and  explicit  account  of  the 
foundation  and  characteristics  of  the  Church,  and 
it  will  be  a  convenient  method  of  procedure  to  take 
the  chief  elements  of  the  conception  of  the  Church 
which  was  generally  accepted  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  community  was  fully  constituted,  and  to  in- 
quire how  far  these  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  regarded  as  later  accretions,  or  the  natural  but 
not  necessary  development  of  ideas  which  existed 
before,  if  at  all,  only  in  germ.  Now  our  know- 
ledge of  the  first  days  of  Christianity  derived  from 
the  NT  LB  but  fragmentary,  and  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  is  one  of  great  obscurity ;  but  from 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  prevalent  and  almost  universal  belief  of 
Christians  with  regard  to  the  Church.  It  waa 
believed  that  the  Church,  as  it  then  existed,  was 
a  society  founded  by  Christ  as  an  intqs^al  part  of 
His  work  for  mankmd.  It  was  further  believed 
that  the  Church  possessed  characteristics  which 
were  summed  up  under  the  words.  One,  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic.  And  while  it  was  believed 
that  the  Church  stood  in  the  most  intimate  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ,  it  was  also  held  that  its  outward 
unity  and  continuity  were  secured  by  a  definite 
organization  and  form  of  government,  the  essential 
features  of  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
Church  by  the  Ajpostles,  acting  under  a  commission 
given  them  by  Christ  Himself.  The  Church  wa» 
further  regarded  as  the  instrument  appointed  by 
Christ  for  the  completion  of  His  work  for  mankind. 
The  fact  that  these  beliefs  were  generally  held,  at 
all  events  from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  on- 
wards, suggests  the  following  division  of  the  subject. 
First,  it  will  be  asked  whether  the  belief  that  it 
was  Christ's  intention  to  found  a  visible  society  i» 
borne  out  (1)  by  what  we  know  of  His  own  actions 
and  teaching,  and  (2)  by  the  records  of  the  earliest 
days  of  Christian  life.  Secondly,  the  character- 
istics ascribed  to  the  Church  in  the  Christian  creeds 
will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  NT  writings. 

L  Indications  of  a  visible  Church. 

1.  In  the  teaching  and  actions  of  Christ :  (a)  the  Messi- 

anic claim  and  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  (b)  the  body 
of  disciples ;  (e)  the  institution  of  sacraments^ 

2.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  history, 
ii.  Characteristics  of  the  Church. 

1.  Unity :  (a)  essential  and  transcendental ;  (b)  taking- 

outwaiti  expression ;  (e)  imperfect 

2.  Holiness. 

S.  Catholicity. 

4.  Apostolicity :  (a)  doctrine ;  (jb)  worship ;  <e)  discip- 

Note.— The  words  *  Church'  and  '  Ecdesia.' 
Literature. 

1.  Indications  of  a  visible  Church.  — 1.  la 
the  Teaching  and  AotionB  of  ChFiat.— (a)  RelcUion 
of  Christ  to  the  Messianic  Hope  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God. — The  idea  of  a  covenant  relation  between 
God  and  man  is  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  Covenants  were  at  first  made  with 
individuals  and  families ;  but  with  the  beginning 
of  Jewish  nationality  there  is  a  consciousness  of  a 
peculiar  relation  between  the  nation  and  Jehovah. 
The  idea  of  a  national  God  was,  of  course,  shared 
by  the  Jews  with  all  the  nations  with  which  they 
came  into  contact ;  but  as  their  conception  of  the 
Deity  advanced,  and  their  religion  developed 
through  monolatry  into  a  pure  monotheism,  the 
idea  of  Jehovah  as  a  national  God  passed  into  the 
idea  of  the  selection  of  Israel  by  the  one  God  of  all 
the  earth  for  a  special  destiny  and  special  privi- 
leges. Thus  the  Jewish  religion  waa  a  religion  of 
hope,  and  its  Golden  Age  was  in  the  future,    Thi» 
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national  hope  became  closely  associated  in  thought 
'W'ith  the  kmcdom, — at  first  the  actual  kingdom, 
and  then  the  Kingdom  to  be  restored  in  the  future. 
After  the  fall  of  the  actual  kingdom,  the  idea  of 
the  future  kingdom  became,  to  a  great  extent, 
idealized,  and  in  close  connexion  with  it  there  firew 
up  the  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  inquire 
when  this  expectation  first  becomes  apparent, 
or  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  hope  in 
detail.  The  important  fact  is  that  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth  Israel  as  a  nation  was  looking  for  a 
kingdom  of  God  and  a  Messianic  King.  With 
many,  perhaps  with  most,  the  expectation  may 
have  been  mainly  that  of  an  independent  and 
powerful  earthly  kingdom ;  but  the  remains  of 
Jewi.sh  literature  in  the  last  century  before  Christ 
show  that  the  more  spiritually  minded  Jews  un- 
doubtedly looked  for  a  kingdom  which  would  in- 
deed have  Jerusalem  for  its  centre,  and  of  which 
the  faithful  Jews  would  be  the  nucleus,  but  which 
would  also  be  world-wide  and  spiritual  in  character. 
It  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Rem- 
nant, which  had  taken  strong  hold  of  the  Jewish 
mind  since  the  time  of  Isaiah,  had  accustomed  them 
to  think  of  a  community  of  the  faithful,  within  and 
growing  out  of  the  existing  nation,  who  should  in 
a  special  sense  be  the  heirs  of  the  promises. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  un- 
doubtedly His  claim  to  be  the  Messian,  and  His 
announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  In  using  these  terms.  He  must  have  intended 
to  appeal  to,  and  to  a  great  extent  to  sanction, 
the  ideas  and  hopes  of  those  whom  He  addressed. 
And  yet  it  very  soon  became  plain  that  the  king- 
dom which  He  preached  was  something  very  differ- 
ent from  anything  that  the  most  spiritual  of  the 
Jews  had  conceived.  The  old  Jewish  kings  had 
led  the  people  in  war,  they  had  judged  them  in 
peace,  they  had  levied  tribute  ;  but  these  functions 
Christ  expressly  disclaimed.  He  would  not  allow 
His  followers  to  think  of  appealing  to  force  (Mt 
26**),  He  repudiated  the  idea  of  being  a  ruler  or 
a  judge  of  ordinary  contentions  (Lk  12^^),  He  ac- 
cepted the  payment  of  tribute  to  an  alien  potentate 
as  a  thing  indifferent  (Mk  12*^).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  great  acts  which  Jehovah  Himself  had 
performed  for  the  Jewish  nation,  in  virtue  of  which 
He  Himself  had  been  regarded  as  their  King, 
Christ  performed  for  a  new  nation.  Jehovah  had 
called  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  and  had  at- 
tached them  to  Himself  by  intimate  ties  and 
covenants,  and  out  of  their  seed  had  formed  a 
nation  which  He  ruled ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
He  had  given  this  nation  His  own  law.  So  Christ 
called  from  among  the  Jews  His  own  disciples, 
from  whom  He  required  an  absolute  personal  de- 
votion, and  to  them  He  delivered  a  new  law  to 
fulfil  or  supersede  the  old  (Mt  5*^).  See,  further, 
art.  Kingdom  of  God. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to 
the  Church  ? — The  two  things  are  not  simply  iden- 
tical, and  the  predominant  sense  of  the  Kingdom 
in  the  NT  appears  to  be  rather  that  of  a  reign  than 
of  a  realm.  But  these  two  ideas  are  complement- 
ary, and  the  one  implies  the  other.  Sometimes  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  between  them.  It 
may  be  true  that '  by  the  words  the  Kingdom  of 
Goa  our  Lord  denotes  not  so  much  His  oisciples, 
whether  individually  or  even  as  forming  a  collec- 
tive body,  as  something  which  they  receive — a 
state  upon  which  they  enter'  (Robertson,  Begnum 
Dei) ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  whole  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  led,  naturally, 
to  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  about  which 
Christ  taught  would  be  expressed  and  realized  in  a 
society.    The  teaching  of  Christ  about  the  King- 


dom of  Heaven  does  not  perhaps,  taken  by  itself, 
prove  that  He  was  the  I*ounder  of  the  Church; 
out  if  this  is  established  by  other  evidence,  it  may 
at  least  be  said  that  His  Kingdom  is  visibly  repre- 
sented in  His  Church,  and  that '  the  Church  is  tlie 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  so  far  as  it  has  already 
come,  and  it  prepares  for  the  Kingdom  as  it  is  to 
come  in  glory.* 

(b)  How  far  the  line  of  action  adopted  by  Christ 
during  His  ministry  tended  to  the  formation  of  a 
society. — Christ  began  from  the  first  to  attach 
to  Himself  a  number  of  disciples.  Their  numbers 
varied,  and  they  did  not  all  stand  in  equally  close 
relations  to  Him  ;  they  were  indeed  still  a  vague 
and  indeterminate  body  at  the  time  of  His  death, 
but  they  tended  to  oefine  themselves  more  and 
more.  There  was  a  process  of  sifting  ( Jn  6*),  and 
immediately  after  the  Ascension  an  expression  is 
used  which  suggests  some  sort  of  list  (Ac  1'*).  As 
much  as  this,  indeed,  might  be  said  of  most  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  leaders,  but  Christ  did 
more  than  create  an  unorganized  mass  of  disciples. 
From  an  early  period  He  formed  an  inner  circle 
*  that  they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth*  (Mk  3**).  The  name  *  Apostles' 
may  have  been  given  to  the  Twelve  in  tne  first 
instance  with  reference  to  a  temporary  mission, 
but  subsequent  events  showed  that  this  temporary 
mission  was  itself  only  part  of  a  system  of  training 
to  which  Christ  devoted  more  and  more  of  His 
time.  The  Twelve  became  in  a  special  sense  *  the 
disciples,*  and  this  is  what  they  are  usually  called 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  larger  body  are  also 
disciples,  but  the  Twelve  are  their  leaders  and 
representatives.  Their  representative  character 
culminates  at  the  Last  Supper,  where  the  Eucharist 
is  given  to  them  alone,  but,  as  the  event  showed, 
in  trust  for  the  whole  body. 

Certain  sayings  recorded  of  Christ  in  connexion 
with  the  Apostles  and  their  functions  will  be 
noticed  later.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  any  special 
saying  or  commission,  the  general  course  of  Christ's 
actions  not  only  tended  to  produce  a  society,  but 
provided  what  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
effectiveness  and  permanence  of  a  society  —  the 
nucleus  of  an  organization  ;  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  His  lamurs  was  directed  towards  the 
training  of  this  inner  circle  for  carrying  on  a  work 
which  He  would  not  complete  Himself. 

(c)  The  significance  of  the  institution  of  the 
sacraments. — A  society,  to  be  plainly  visible  and 
unmistakable,  requires  some  outward  act  or  sign 
of  distinction  by  which  all  its  members  can  be 
recognized.  Circumcision  had  been  such  to  the 
Jews.  And  in  order  to  be  both  effective  and  per- 
manent, a  society  further  requires  some  definite 
corporate  action,  binding  upon  all  its  members, 
and  relating  to  the  object  tor  which  the  society 
exists.  The  observance  of  the  Law  has  been  the 
corporate  action  of  the  Jews.  No  society  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  in 
existence  for  an  indefinite  period  without  such 
signs  of  distinction  and  corporate  actions.  Both 
requirements  were  supplied  by  Christ,  if  the  Gospel 
narrative  may  be  trusted,  in  the  sacraments  which 
He  instituted.  In  Baptism  He  provided  a  definite 
means  of  incorporation,  and  in  the  Eucharist  a 
corporate  act  and  a  visible  bond  of  union.  This  is 
indeed  only  part  of  the  significance  of  the  sacra- 
ments, but  when  they  are  regarded  from  another 
point  of  view  it  becomes  all  the  more  striking  that 
the  means  appointed  to  convey  the  grace  of  God  to 
the  individual  should  be  necessarily  social  in  their 
character.  The  general  tendency  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  else- 
where, with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Law  and  to  the 
relation  of  the  inward  and  outward,  gives  great 
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8i^ificance  to  the  fact  that  He  should  have  ordered 
any  external  act8  of  the  nature  of  sacraments,  and 
makes  it  still  more  remarkable  that  He  should 
have  laid  emphasis  on  their  necessity  as  a  condition 
of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  and  into  the  posses- 
sion of  life  (Jn  3^  6^).  And  the  fact  that  these  are 
necessarily  social  ordinances  is  of  primary  imjjort- 
ance  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
Christ. 

It  thus  appears  from  a  general  view  of  Christ's 
ministry  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  without  taking 
into  consideration  particular  sayings  ascribed  to 
Him,  that  before  the  Ascension  He  had  provided 
everjrthing  that  was  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
a  society,  for  the  development  of  an  organization, 
and  for  its  permanence  and  corporate  action.  The 
only  tiling  wanting  to  the  complete  constitution  of 
the  Churcii  was  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
the  gift  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  for  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  bidden  to  wait  (Lk  24*,  Ac  1*). 

2.  In  the  e*plie8t  period  of  Church  hiBtory.— 
The  conclusions  to  which  the  Gospels  appear  to 
point  will  be  corroborated  if  there  is  evidence  that 
a  society  actually  did  exist  immediately  after  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Of  this  earl^ 
period  the  only  existing  reconl  is  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  Acts.  There  is  also  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  ideas  of  a  somewhat  later  period  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  If  the  evidence  of  the  Acts  is 
accepted,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  general  tendency. 
Immediately  after  the  Ascension  there  appears  a 
well  defineu  body  of  disciples,  led  by  the  Apostles 
(Ac  1***^).  At  the  day  of  Pentecost  this  body  is 
fully  constituted  for  its  mission,  and  receives  a 
larj^e  accession  of  numbers.  The  mention  of  de- 
finite numbers  (Ac  1"  2**  4*)  shows  that  there  was 
no  doubt  who  the  persons  were  who  belonged  to 
the  society.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  from  the 
constant  mention  of  baptism  throughout  the  book, 
that  this  was  the  invariable  means  of  acquiring 
membership.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  even  in 
the  exceptional  case  recorded  in  ICH^'*.  Through- 
out the  whole  narrative  the  Apostles  appear  as  the 
leaders  and  teachers  of  the  whole  community. 
Membership  implies  adherence  to  their  teaching 
and  fellowship,  with  *  the  breaking  of  bread  * 
and  common  prayer  as  a  bond  of  union  (2^).  The 
practice  of  community  of  goods  is  an  evidence  of 
the  closeness  of  the  bond,  while  the  fact  that 
this  was  voluntary  shows  that  *  neither  the  com- 
munity was  lost  in  the  individuals,  nor  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  community'  (Hort,  Christian 
Ecclesia,  p.  48).  The  meetings  of  the  Churcli 
must  have  been  in  houses,  and  none  in  Jeru- 
salem can  possibly  have  contained  all  the  dis- 
ciples ;  but  no  importance  is  attached  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  nor  are  house  congre^^ations  ever 
spoken  of  or  alluded  to  as  separate  units  of  Church 
life.  A  theory  has  been  formed  that  the  Churcli 
as  a  society  arose  out  of  a  federation  of  house 
assemblies,  out  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  what- 
ever of  such  a  i)ossibilitv  in  the  Acts :  the  whole 
body  of  disciples  is  the  only  unit.  The  word  ecclesin 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Ac  5^',  and  there  it  is 
the  whole  bo<ly  which  is  spoken  of.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  increase  in  tiie  number  of  adherents 
led  to  an  advance  in  organization,  the  Apostles 
delegating  some  of  their  functions  to  a  lower  order 
of  ministers,  and  soon  afterwards  persecution  caused 
an  extension  of  the  Church  to  otner  parts  of  Pales- 
tine. But  there  is  as  yet  no  subdivision  ;  oues- 
tioiis  which  arise  in  Samaria  and  JopPA  o^re  aealt 
with  at  Jerusalem  (Ac  8"  11"* )•  TniB  state  of 
things,  however,  could  not  last.  When  the  pro- 
cess of  extension  had  gone  further,  it  became 
impossible  to  administer  all  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity from  a  single  centre.  And  so  when  a  body 
of  Christians  established  themselves  in  Antioch,  a 


new  use  of  the  word  ecclesia  appears  ( 12**).  Hitherto 
it  has  meant  the  whole  body  of  the  brethren  ;  now 
it  is  applied  also  to  parts  of  the  whole.  Each  centre 
is  capaole  of  separate  action,  and  deals  with  local 
afiairs,  while  remaining  in  close  union  with  the 
whole.  And  so  the  step  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  of  any  that  have  been  taicen  in 
Church  history — the  mission  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas— was  apparently  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
Antioch  alone,  without  any  reference  to  Jeru- 
salem (13^')*  This  mission  led  to  the  foundation 
:  of  a  large  number  of  local  ecclesia,  each  of  which 
was  provided  by  the  Apostle  with  a  local  ministry 
{l^^),  while  he  exercised  a  continual  supervision 
over  them,  and  visited  them  as  often  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  The  difficult  questions  which 
arise  out  of  this  great  extension  of  the  Church  are 
referred  to  the  '  Apostles  and  presbyters '  at  Jeni- 
salem.  The  precise  relations  between  the  authority 
of  the  whole  Dody  and  the  legitimate  independence 
of  the  local  communities  are  undefined,  but  the 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  tlie  whole  Church  and  of 
the  Apostolic  autliority  is  unmistakable.  In  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  term  ecclesia  is  constantly 
used  of  the  local  communities,  of  which  he  had 
fraauent  occasion  to  speak  ;  the  church  in  a  city 
(1  Co  1')  or  even  in  a  house  (Ro  16*,  Col  4")  is  a 
familiar  expression,  and  the  churches  of  a  re^on 
are  spoken  of  (1  Co  16**'*)  in  a  way  that  possibly 
suggests  the  beginnings  of  a  provincial  organiza- 
tion. But  *  the  Cnurch  is  the  one  undivided  Church 
of  which  these  several  churches  are  only  local  divi- 
sions. It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  that 
his  doctrine  of  *the  Church'  culmmates.  It  is 
particularly  with  reference  to  this  teaching  tliat  a 
distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  acttml  and 
the  ideal  Church.  This  distinction  is  a  real  one,  if 
it  means  that  the  ideal  of  the  Church  has  never 
yet  been  realized  in  fact.  But  neither  St.  Paul  nor 
any  other  NT  writer  draws  any  distinction,  or  ap- 
pears to  be  conscious  of  the  need  of  any.  The 
Church,  like  the  individual  Christian,  is  regarded 
as  being  that  which  it  is  becoming.  As  the  indi- 
vidual Christian,  in  spite  of  his  imperfections,  is  a 
saint,  so  the  existing  body  of  Christians  whom  he 
is  addressing  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  is  to 
be  presented  a  glorious  Church,  holy  and  without 
blemish  (1  Co  12*,  Eph  5").  See  Organization. 
ii.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Church.— 
Assuming  now  that  the  Church  is  a  society  founded 
by  Christ  to  carry  on  His  work  for  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  Church, 
as  they  have  been  embodied  in  the  Creeds,  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  teaching  contained 
in  the  Gospels.  It  is  convenient  to  state  at  the 
outset  what  the  principal  passages  in  the  (jrospels 
are  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  teaching  relative  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
bears  more  or  less  directly  on  the  Church.  Some 
points  with  regard  to  this  have  already  been 
noticed.  Then  tnere  are  the  two  passages  in  which 
the  word  ecclesia  is  used,  Mt  le**-*-"  and  18»»  In 
connexion  with  the  former,  the  other  two  *  Petrine ' 
texts,  Lk  22®-^  and  Jn  21"*",  may  be  considered. 
There  are  also  the  charges  given  to  the  Apostles 
in  general,  Mt  10,  Mk  S^^^  6'",  Mt  28»<^«>,  Jn 
20"-=*,  and  the  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist.  And  there  is  the  long  passage  Jn 
14-17,  which  specially  bears  upon  the  relations  of 
Christ  to  the  Church.  The  authenticity  or  credi- 
bility of  some  of  these  passages  has  been  disputed 
on  various  grounds,  but  it  wul  be  assumed  for  the 
present  purpose  that  they  contain  a  credible  record 
of  the  teaching  of  CJhrist.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  this  teaching  under  the  heads  of  those 
notes  of  the  Church  which  have  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  it  from  early  times,  and  have  been  em* 
bodied  in  the  Creeds. 
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1.  Unity. — If  the  conclusion  alrea,dy  reached 
about  the  origin  of  the  Church  ia  true,  it  is  clear 
tliut  it  must  be  one  Bocietj.  The  teaching  of 
Cliriat  on  tliia  point,  as  recorded  in  the  Fourth 
GoHpel,  18  very  einpiiutlc  (Jn  17"""*),  and  Ha  bases 
the  unity  of  the  Chnrch  on  the  unity  of  God  (cf. 
Eph  4*~*).  It  is  also  to  be  a  visible  unity,  for  it  is 
to  be  a  sisn  to  the  world  :  *  that  the  world  may 
believe.'  It  is,  however,  implied  that  it  will  lie  a 
progressive  unity,  not  at  once  perfectly  realized 
(Jn  17=  10").  Tliis  is  illnstnited  V  St.  Paul,  who 
speaks  of  unity  ait  a  thing  to  be  gradually  attained 
to  (Eph  4"),     rhe»e  three  pointa  may  be  taken  in 

(a)  If  tlie  unity  of  the  Church  is  based  upon  the 
unity  of  God,  it  lotlowa  that  it  is  an  csMHtml  and 
IrangctJidental,  and  not  an  accidental  unity  ;  i.e.  it 
is  not  a  merely  political  or  voluntary  association 
of  men  combining  together  with  a  view  to  effect 
certain  ends,  nor  is  it  merely  occasioned  by  the 
social  instincts  of  Imman  nature.  Tlic»e  lower 
kinds  of  unity  are  not,  indeed,  excluded  by  the 
liigher,  but  they  are  by  themselves  an  insulhcient 
e.\  planation.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  an  afterthoufj'it-.  caused 
by  the  strung  tendency  to  reii^oiis  asBociations 
which  prevailed  in  the  Empire  in  the  early  ages 
oi  Christianity.  Abundant  evidence  alreatlyexistn, 
and  more  is  being  accumulated,  of  the  existence  of 
this  tendency ;  but  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that 
non-Christian  associations  inOnenced  the  manner 
in  which  the  Christian  community  framed  its  ex- 
ternal life  and  that  they  BssiMted  its  growth,  this 
would  not  in  tlie  least  disprove  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Church.  As  far,  however,  as  investieation 
has  gone  at  present,  it  seems  that  the  Churcli 
owed  remarkably  little  to  heathen  precedents. 
The  fact  that  from  the  earliest  times  there  were 
itonie  who  more  or  less  aepamted  tliem«elves  and 
stood  aloof,  has  been  alleged  as  a  proof  tiiat  unity 
was  not  reganlcd  as  essential.  But  imperfection, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  ia  a  condition  of  the 
earthly  stata  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  strong  con- 
demnation with  which  separation  is  invariably 
spoken  of  in  the  NT  and  by  all  eariy  writers,  is 
Tery  strong  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  Church 
tliat  unity  is  one  of  iU  essential  marks.  The  eX' 
istence  from  the  first  of  the  power  of  excoi 
cation  (1  Co  5,  etc.),  is  fnraier  evidence 
same  effect. 

The  unity  of  the  Chnrch  is,  then,  a  theological 
unity,  arising  from  the  unity  of  God,  from  the  fact 
that  all  members  of  the  Church  ate  members  of 
Christ  and  abide  in  Him  bs  the  branches  abide  in 
the  vine,  and  from  the  indwelling;  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  From  this  flows  a  moral  unity  of  thought 
and  action  amon^  the  members  of  the  Church,  who 
are  bound  together  by  the  invisible  bonds  of  futh, 
hope,  and  love. 

(6)  But  this  invisible  unity  will  express  itself,  as 
far  as  regards  that  part  of  the  Churcn  which  is  on 
earth,  in  an  mttaard  form.  There  has  not  un- 
naturally been  a  good  deal  of  conflict  of  opinion 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Church  historv  as 
to  the  predse  nature  of  the  outward  form  whicn  is 
necessary.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  npon  the  subject,  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  that  institution  of  the  visible  actions 
calleil  Bocraments  which  has  been  already  spoken 
of.  The  necessity  for  perfonning  certain  outward 
actions  at  once  'distinipibihes  those  persons  who 
perform  them,  and  thexe  particular  actions  are 
Rocia]  in  their  natnre,  and  cannot  be  performed 
except  in  connexion  with  a  i-isihle  society.  In  the 
next  place,  the  administration  of  sacraments  im- 
plies diBcipline,  for  a  certain  amount  of  or^aniis- 
tion  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  society  to 
act,   and  social  actions  cannot  be   r""' 
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isolation.  For  this  Christ  provided  by  the  insti- 
tution of  a  ministry  in  tlie  persons  of  the  Apostles, 
to  whom  Ho  expressly  committed  the  sacramentf. 
It  follows  that  aiuone  the  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  their  valid  aiGninistration,  the  preservation 
of  the  order  instituted  by  the  Church  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  Apostles  must  be  reckoned.  And 
while  t)ie  Church  has  recognized  all  it^  nieiiil)ers  as 
valid  miniatera  of  Baptism  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  confined 
nmoneat  moat  Christians  to  those  who  have  received 
special  Apostolic  authority  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  further  held  h/  ■  very  Urn  number  ot  Chriitisiu.  tlut 
in  »JillBDn  lo  the  nterail  bond,  of  union  formed  bj-  Ibe  raax- 
menu  uid  the  Apottolio  mlniiUy.  the  Cbureta  on  urUi,  belnr 
vinble,  mun  h*>'e  k  vWble  b»d,  and  Ihst  th<i  hetdahip  nu 
given  by  Chrjrt  to  St.  Peter,  ud  by  Imptlcatlou  to  hli  auc- 
cHBon.  UnlDU  wtth  the  Buthly  bad  Ot  Uie  Church  1>  there- 
fore necewry  to  mvoid  the  EuOt  ol  Khinn,  It  la  ftUeged  that 
this  It  the  natunl  hhh  al  the  puHKn  wMch  record  the 
spMial  chanfes  given  by  Christ  to  Bt  Peter  (Mt  IB'*".  Lk 
ST'Mt,  und  /n  2<^'B).  and  thib  thli  InterprelatloD  ot  Hii  nordi 
IB  borne  out  by  the  cIsioiB  nude  fmni  the  euHeil  thnes  by  (he 
biihopa  oT  Ronie,  sod  slTowed  or  Kcqulaeed  1h  by  the  Church  st 
Ivge.  Itlasrirued.on  the  other  ahle,  Uist  the  pnwaffeain  que*- 
tlon  were  not  Inlcrpteled  in  Uila  seme  by  euly  Chnnh  wrilcn, 
and  that  Oie  tetUmony  ol  the  Acta  snd  EpIiUes  and  d(  early 
Church  history  showa  that  auch  a  poalUon  Kaa  not  actually  held 
by  Bt.  Peter.  The  conlroveny  la  ol  such  enormoua  propwtioni 
that  It  «nqnl)'  be  alluded  lohnt.  fanta  lew  of  the  Innnmerahla 
boolu  Dut  deal  with  Uie  lubject  are  mentioned  in  the  liat  of 
Uteratureattheeud. 

(c)  These  inward  and  ontwanl  bonds  of  nnion 
frtve  a  real  numerical  unity  to  the  Clmrcli,  so  that 
It  will  be  one  in  any  one  place,  one  througliont  the 
norld,  and  one  in  all  time.  Nothing  less  than  this 
can  satisfy  the  conception  of  unity  put  before  us  in 
the  NT.  But  it  must  be  noted,  in  the  third  place, 
that  unity  may  be  real  while  it  is  stiil  imptrftet. 
The  perfection  of  the  Church,  in  respect  ot  unity 
as  well  as  of  all  other  charHcteristics,  is  possible 
only  wbcD  all  its  raenibera  are  perfect,  ana  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  fully  realized  in  this  life.  Any 
loosening  of  tlioso  bonds  which  have  been  men- 
lioned,  whether  inward  or  outward,  must  neces- 
sarily impair  unity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  outward  breach.  A  lack  of  charity, 
leading  to  party  Miirit,  such  as  existed  at  ('orintn, 
was  regarded  by  St.  Paul  o-h  impairing  the  unity  of 
tlie  Church  altliough  novisible  severance  had  taken 

filace.  A  want  of  faith,  or  errors  concerning  the 
aitli,  must  have  the  same  effect.  A  departure 
from  the  faith  of  the  Church  on  fundamental 
matters  is  called- '  heresy,'  and  any  great  want  of 
either  charity  or  futh  on  tbe  part  oi  a  section  of 
the  Church  commonly  leads  to  a  breach  of  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  nnion,  which  is  called  'schism.' 
This  a^in  admits  of  different  degrees,  and  is  of 
two  principal  kinds.  A  suspension  or  refusal  of 
communion  between  two  parts  of  the  Church  un- 
doubtedly amounts  to  a  schism,  even  though  both 
parts  retain  the  due  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  Apostolic  ministry.  Such  a  schism 
has  arisen  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  it  was  the  work  of  centuries  of 
gradual  estrangement,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  precise  moment  the  want  of  inter- 
communion became  such  as  to  amount  to  a  formal 
schism.  There  is  a  breach  of  a  very  similar  char- 
acter between  the  Anglican  Churches  and  those 
whicli  adhere  to  the  Roman  obeilience.  There  is 
also  anotlier  kind  of  schism,  which  is  cauiied  when 
bodies  of  baptized  persons  form  new  asMwiations 
which  do  not  claim  to  lie  connecteil  with  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,  or  which  reject  the  sacraments. 
There  is  no  other  cause  for  such  breaches  of  out- 
ward communion  than  the  imperfection  of  the 
faith  and  charity  of  the  members  ot  ttie  Chnrch, 
But  if  such  imperfection  does  not  in  itself  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  external  conscqiienceic 
which  naturally  result  from  it  do  not  necessarily  do 
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fio.  Heresy  and  schism  impair  unity,  but  do  not 
altogether  destroy  it,  just  as  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual  is  not  altogether  destroyed  even  by 
grievous  sins. 

The  Invisible  Church. — So  far  only  the  unity  of 
that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  on  earth  has  been 
spoken  of.  But  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  do 
not  cease  to  be  united  to  Him,  and  therefore  to  each 
other  after  death.  That  part  of  the  Church  which 
has  passed  away  from  earth  is  called  the  Invisible 
Church,  in  contrast  to  the  Visible  Church  upon 
earth,  but  they  are  essentially  one.  With  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  departed,  very  little  direct  teach- 
ing is  recorded  to  have  been  given  by  Christ  Him- 
self, and  we  must  not  presume  to  speculate  too 
much  where  knowledge  nas  been  witnheld.  Per- 
haps little  more  can  be  said  than  that  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16^'^)  Christ 
gave  a  general  sanction  to  current  Jewish  beliefs 
as  to  the  state  of  the  departed,  and  that  His  words 
to  the  penitent  thief  (Lk  23^)  assure  us  that  union 
with  Himself  is  not  impaired  by  death.  If  this  is 
so,  it  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  universal 
belief  of  early  Christians,  that  the  Invisible  Church 
is  united  to  the  Visible  by  common  worship. 

2.  Holiness. — The  Church  may  be  called  holy 
because  it  is  a  Divine  institution,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head,  and  the  special  sphere  of  the  working 
of  the  Holy  SSpirit,  or  because  its  members,  being 
united  to  Uhnst  as  the  branches  are  to  a  vine  or 
the  limbs  to  a  body,  are  called  to  a  life  of  holi- 
ness, and  have  a  real  though  imperfect  holiness 
infused  into  them.  Somethmg  has  already  been 
said  on  these  first  points,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  show  at  lengtn  that  Christ  required  holiness 
from  His  followers  (Jn  17^-i*,  Mt  6«).  It  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  holiness  spoken  of  here  and  else- 
where is  a  progressive  holiness. 

One  difficulty  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to 
this  characteristic  of  the  Church  is  that  the  want 
of  holiness  in  many  of  those  who  have  fulfilled  the 
outward  conditions  of  Church  membership  has 
often  in  Church  history  led  to  attempts  to  secure 
greater  purity  by  a  sacrifice  of  external  unity. 
The  Novatians,  the  Donatists,  and  many  later 
bodies  of  separatists,  have  made  such  attempts. 
The  persistency  of  this  tendency  in  the  face  of 
such  teaching  of  Christ  as  is  contained  in  the 
parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Draw-net  is  some- 
what surprising,  but  at  all  events  it  testifies  to  a 
deep  uncferlying  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
holiness.  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the  holiness  of  any 
body  of  Christians  which  he  addresses,  by  giving 
them  the  title  of  *  saints,'  however  iniperfect  many 
of  the  individuals  might  be  (Ro  \\  1  (Jo  l^,  2  Co  1*, 
Eph  \\  Ph  \\  Col  1^ :  cf.  Ac  9«).  They  are  both 
individually  and  collectively  a  holy  temple,  and 
the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Co  S^^-  "• '«  6«, 
Eph  2^^'-^).  And,  as  has  alreieuiy  been  pointed  out, 
he  does  not  draw  any  sharp  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  imperfect  society  on  earth  and  that 
which  sliall  be  perfected  hereafter  (Eph  5^*^) :  he 
regards  both  the  individual  and  the  society  as 
being  already  that  which  they  are  becoming. 

*  As  a  whole  the  Church  is  holy  in  that  it  retains  faithfully 
those  means  of  sanctiflcation  which  Christ  gave  her,  holy  Sacra- 
ments, holy  laws,  holy  teaching,  so  that,  amid  whatever  imper- 
fections, her  whole  aim  is  that  the  tendency  of  her  acts  and  her 
teaching  shall  be  to  promote  holiness  and  the  inward  spiritual 
life.  ...  An  university  is  learned,  or  a  city  rich,  which  abounds 
in  learning  or  riches,  although  there  may  be  many  unlearned  or 
poor,  and  although  the  learned  or  rich  may  yet  be  short  of  the 
ideaX  of  learning  or  wealth.' — Forbes,  Nxe.  Creeds  p.  278. 

3.  Catholicity. — The  earliest  extant  use  of  the 
word  *  Catholic'  as  applied  to  the  Church  is  m 
Ignatius  (ad  Smym.  viii.  2) :  *  Wlierever  the  bishop 
appears,  there  must  the  multitude  be ;  just  as 
wlierever  Christ  Jesus  is,  there  is  the  Catholic 
Church.*    The  natural  sense  of  the  word  would 


appear  to  be  that  of  the  Church  throughout  all  the 
world  as  opposed  to  that  in  one  place ;  but  this  is 
not  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  commonly 
used.  The  Church  has  been  called  *  Catholic '  not 
because  it  has  actually  extended  throughout  tiie 
world,  for  this  it  has  never  yet  done,  nor  even 
simply  because  it  is  destined  to  be  so  extended, 
but  rather  as  possessing  characteristics  which  make 
it  capable  of  being  a  universal  religion,  adapted  to 
all  classes  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
throughout  all  time.  Even  apart  from  particular 
words  of  Christ,  such  as  those  recorded  in  Mt  28**, 
nothing  is  more  apparent  in  His  teaching  than  that 
the  religion  which  He  taught  was  intended  to  be  a 
universal  religion,  in  special  contrast  to  Judaism, 
which,  like  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world  gener- 
ally, was  a  strictly  national  religion,  and  appealed 
only  to  a  part  of  mankind.  In  spite  of  the  many 
anticipations  of  universalism  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Jewish  prophecy,  the  controversy  which  took 
place  in  the  early  (jhurch  about  the  observance  of 
the  Jewish  law  snows  with  what  difficulty  the  idea 
was  accepted  by  those  who  had  been  Jews.  This 
quality,  again,  of  universal  applicability  to  all 
men  at  all  times  can  belong  only  to  a  Divine  reve- 
lation sufficient  for  the  needs  of  all  mankind. 
Such  a  revelation  Christ  professed  to  give,  and  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Church  must  depend  upon  its 
faithfulness  to  the  fulness  of  the  truth  revealed  in 
Christ.  And  so,  in  addition  to  the  idea  of  universal 
extension,  the  word  Catholic  has  been  used  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  orthodoxy  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  The  well-known  definition  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (Cat,  xviii.  23)  co-ordinates  these  two  ideas. 
'  The  (Jhurch  is  called  Catholic  because  it  extends 
throughout  the  whole  world  .  .  .  because  it  teaches 
completely  all  doctrines  which  men  ought  to  know 
.  .  .  because  it  brings  into  subjection  to  godliness 
the  whole  race  of  men  .  .  .  and  because  it  treats 
and  heals  every  sort  of  sins  .  .  .  and  has  in  it 
every  form  of  virtue.*  In  this  sense  the  Church 
was  called  Catholic  when  it  was  very  far  from 
being  extended  even  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  term  can  be  applied  even  to  the 
Church  in  a  particular  place,  as  bein^  in  communion 
with  and  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  whole. 
So  in  the  Martyrdom,  of  Polycarp  he  is  spoken  of 
as  'Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  is  in 
Smyrna.*  The  Church  or  any  part  of  it  approaches 
the  ideal  of  Catholicity  in  proportion  as  it  possesses 
all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  make  it 
literally  universal ;  and,  on  the  other  nand,  *evenr- 
thing  which  hinders  or  lessens  the  capacity  of  the 
Church  to  be  universal,  everything  wnich  deprives 
it  of  part  of  the  full  truth  or  mserte  in  its  teaching 
anything  which  does  not  belong  to  the  truth,  every- 
thing which  cramps  its  power  of  getting  rid  of  sin 
and  increasing  godliness,  has  a  tendency  to  draw 
the  Church  away  from  the  ideal  of  its  Catholic  life. 
To  become  such  that  it  could  not  appeal  to  the 
whole  world  or  to  all  classes  of  men,  to  deny  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  revealed  faith,  to  become  in  its 
accepted  principles  a  necessary  instrument  of  some 
sins  or  a  necessary  opponent  of  some  virtues,  would 
be,  in  proportion  as  tnis  was  wilful  and  deliberate 
and  fully  carried  out,  a  sinking  below  the  mini- 
mum which  the  note  of  Catholicity  requires*  (Stone, 
The  Church,  p.  59). 

4.  JLpoBtolioity. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  (Jhrist  selected  twelve  of  His  followers  to 
stand  in  a  specially  close  relation  to  Himself,  and 
to  be  charged  with  a  special  mission.  In  what 
is  probably  the  earliest  account  of  their  appoint- 
ment (Mk  3"),  it  is  said  they  were  to  *be  with 
him,*  and  that  He  would  '  send  them  forth.*  Honce 
they  were  called  Apostles  (Lk  6'').  The  nature  of 
this  relation  and  this  mission  must  now  be  ex- 
amined in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  in  wliich  the 
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Church  may  be  called  Apostolic.  It  may  first  be 
noticed  that  a  sharp  distinction  has  sometimes 
been  drawn  between  the  position  of  the  Twelve  as 
representative  disciples,  that  is,  as  standing  in  a 
specially  close  relationship  to  Christ,  of  the  same 
kind,  however,  as  that  of  other  disciples,  and  their 
position  as  Apostles,  that  lb,  as  men  sent  forth  on 
a  special  mission.  No  such  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  in  the  NT,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  two  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  passage 
of  St.  Mark  just  referred  to  as  two  sides  of  the 
same  fact,  not  as  two  separable  things.  The  close 
discipleship  was  necessary  to  fit  the  Apostles  for 
their  mission,  and  it  therefore  formed  part  of  it. 

The  nature  of  this  Apostolic  mission  is  stated  in 
the  most  comprehensive  terms  in  Jn  20^^  '  As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you ' ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  the  task  of  carrying  on  upon  earth 
the  work  of  Christ  Himself.  It  seems  to  be  of 
little  or  no  consequence  to  our  estimate  of  the 
nature  of  the  Apostolic  functions  whether  others 
besides  the  Twelve  were  present  upon  the  occasion 
when  these  particular  words  were  spoken.  The 
Twelve  are  frequently  called  *  the  disciples,'  especi- 
ally in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  And  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles  is  not  a  separate  thing  from  the  mission 
of^  the  Church.  If,  as  St.  Paul  so  constantly 
teaches,  the  Church  is  one  body  with  many 
members,  the  acts  of  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
the  acts  of  the  body  itself.  St.  Paul  insists  equally 
strongly  upon  the  unity  of  the  whole  and  the 
differentiation  of  function  within  the  whole.  And 
so  the  point  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  a 
separate  mission  was  given  to  the  Apostles  apart 
from  that  of  the  whole  Church,  but  rather  what 
special  functions  of  the  Church  were  committed  to 
the  Apostles  to  be  performed,  by  themselves  or 
under  their  direction,  on  the  Church's  behalf. 

(a)  One  principal  object  with  which  the  Apostles 
were  sent  out  in  the  first  instance  was  undouotedly 
that  they  mi^ht  teach  (Mk  3^*).  And  it  is  equally 
clear  that  this  was  not  merely  a  temporary,  out  a 
permanent  function.  Even  the  special  directions 
given  to  them  on  their  first  sending  out  (Mt  10) 
are  not  intelligible  unless  a  continuance  of  the 
work  of  teaching  be  understood.  And  the  Twelve 
were  specially  trained  by  close  and  continual  inter- 
course with  Christ  for  the  work  of  being  witnesses  to 
Him  (Ac  1^),  and  it  is  clear  that  they  considered  this 
as  one  of  their  special  functions  (1"  2"  3^  4"  etc.). 
And  although  this  personal  witness  to  the  actions 
and  words  of  Christ  was  necessarily  confined  to 
those  who  had  been  with  Him,  the  transmission  of 
the  witness  and  the  function  of  teaching  in  ceneral 
are  permanent.  The  commission  given  by  Christ  to 
the  Twelve  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Mt 
28».»j  ig  Qj^Q  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
accomplished  by  themselves  in  person,  and  it 
implies  the  continuance  of  the  teaching  office  of 
the  Church  until  this  end  is  accomplished.  So  it 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  special  unties  of  those 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  to  take  part  in 
their  work  ( 1  Ti  3«- "  5"  6»,  2  Ti  1 "  2*,  Tit  2»  etc. ). 
It  is  this  teaching  work  of  the  Church  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  prophetical  office  of  Christ  Himself. 

(A)  The  worship  of  the  Church.— The  Sacraments, 
which  were  especially  committed  to  the  Apostles, 
have  been  spoken  of  as  social  acts  necessary  to 
the  existence  and  cohesion  of  the  Church  as  a 
visible  society.  They  are  also  means  by  which  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  God  is  expressed,  and 
ehannels  by  which  the  individual  receives  Divine 
grace.  The  worship  of  the  Church  centres  and 
culminates  in  tlie  Eucharist,  the  specially  appointed 
action  by  which  the  Church  takes  part  in  the  sacri- 
fice offered  by  Christ.  It  makes  a  memorial  of 
that  part  of  His  sacrificial  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  time  (Lk  22",  1  Co  11*),  and  it 


unites  itself  with  Him  in  His  present  mediatorial 
work  of  pleading  that  sacrifice  in  heaven  (He  7^*  ^). 
So  the  \niole  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  takes 
part  in  His  priestly  work  (1  P  2*,  Rev  5'-  **),  and 
this  has  always  b€»en  emphasized  by  the  language 
of  all  the  liturgies.  See  artt.  Lord's  Supper, 
Sacraments. 

(c)  Discipline, — ^A  visible  society  could  hardly 
exist,  or  at  least  continue  to  exist,  without  some 
form  of  discipline.  Christ  sanctioned  for  His 
followers  (Mt  18'^),  not  onlv  individual  remon- 
strance, which  majr  be  consiaered  as  the  gentlest 
form  in  wiiich  discipline  can  be  administered  (cf. 
1  Th  5^^),  but  also,  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  this, 
the  collective  censure  of  the  community  (cf.  1  Ti 
2**,  Gal  2"),  and  in  the  last  resort  the  exercise  of 
the  natural  right  of  a  society  to  expel  one  of  its 
members  (cf.  1  Co  5',  2  Co  2^i«).  These  last  pas- 
sages alone  would  suffice  to  show,  what  is  certain 
enough,  that  the  power  of  excommunication  was 
recognized  and  practised  in  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  times. 

A  still  more  emphatic  commission  was  given  by 
Christ  to  St.  Peter  (Mt  16"'),  and  to  *  the  disciples ' 
(18").  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  words,  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  any  inter- 
pretation which  does  not  include  the  idea  of  juris- 
diction. At  all  events  the  words  in  Jn  20**-  **  relate 
directly  to  discipline,  and  are  of  the  most  unquali- 
fied character.  If  the  historical  character  of  these 
passages  is  admitted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
aisciplinary  commission  was  given.  There  have 
been,  however,  difierences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  given.  The  chief  views 
held  on  tliis  point  may  be  roughly  classed  under 
four  heads. 

(«)  It  has  been  held  that  the  position  of  St.  Peter  was  different 
in  Idnd  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  and  that  Jurisdiction 
was  given  directly  to  him  alone,  and  to  the  other  Apostles 
through  him,  and  that  the  same  holds  good  of  his  successors. 
(jS)  Trait  Jurisdiction  was  given  directly  to  all  the  Apostles,  and 
is  inherent  in  their  office  and  in  that  of  their  successors,  but 
that  it  can  be  legitimately  exercised  only  by  those  who  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Church  by  beinj^  in  union  with  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors,  (y)  That  Jurisdiction  was  ^xen  equally  to  all  the 
Apostles  and  their  successors  as  the  IMvmely  appointed  omms 
of  the  Church,  and  that  only  a  primacy  of  honour  belonged  to 
St.  Peter  or  is  due  to  his  successors.  *  All  the  Apostles  were 
equal  in  mission,  equal  in  commission,  equal  in  power,  equal  in 
honour,  equal  in  all  things,  except  priority  of  order,  without 
which  no  society  can  wefi  subsist'  (Bramhall).  (i)  That  the 
Apostles  receivMl  no  gift  of  lurisdiction  from  Christ  Himself, 
and  tixAt  an}'  powers  which  they  or  t-heir  successors  exercised 
were  gradually  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  of  the  Church  or 
of  parts  of  it. 

Closely  connected  with  directly  disciplinary 
functions  are  those  oeneral  powers  of  direction 
and  administration  which  must  be  exercised  in  a 
society  by  some  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
That  they  were  used  by  the  Apostles,  even  with 
regard  to  secular  matters,  is  plain  from  the  Acts 
and  Epistles.  The  Apostolic  background  is  every- 
where present  in  the  former  book,  and  St.  Paul 
assumes  such  powders  throughout  {e.g.  I  Co  11**). 
It  is  by  the  exercise  of  such  powers  of  du«cipline 
and  ^vemment  that  the  Church  participates  in 
the  kmgly  office  of  Christ. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Church 
may  be  called  Apostolic  in  so  far  as  it  has  held  fast 
to  the  teaching,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  as  intrusted  by  Cnrist  to  the  Apostles,  and 
according  to  the  order  established  by  them. 

Note.— The  words  *  church '  and  J««X*ir;«.— The  word  •  church ' 
is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
languages  as  the  exact  univalent  of  ixxXrrm,  which  has  passed 
into  Latin  and  all  the  Romanic  and  Celtic  languages.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  about  its  ultimate  derivation.  Suggested 
derivations  from  the  Latin  eirctu  and  from  the  Gothic  are  now 
set  aside  by  philologists  as  impossible.  The  only  derivation 
that  will  bear  examination  is  from  the  Greek  »v/m«««».  This  is 
used  in  the  ApoH.  Ccmst.  (c.  a.d.  300?)  and  in  the  canons  of 
several  councils  early  in  the  4th  cent,  and  v,tcs  afterwards  fairly 
common  in  the  East    It  means  *of  the  Lord,'  and  is  used  of 
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1)*en  wlapled  br  Ihe  Teuton. 
•Hiir/-.     BdI  then  !•  no  a 
til*  derli  ation  o{  the  word  ■  < 
Th>  vnnl  luinn'a  ii  common  in  ckMicit  Onck  In  .. 
ha  PB'^P'^ — lltcTtU^',  tht  caUinff  ti 


,  nntiil  or  olberwiflb    ] 


dMMMi.il,}  b)-  th 
UwLXX  u  O 

iMuailinUu  ' 

%?canfn>tlini ;  biAuNnli  no  ihup  (Urtlnelloo  brtmn'ttac 
WCRdmuCIn  th«  IMar  booU  ot  Uia  OT'MU*  alsKMt  dlnt>- 


d  u  ft  choien  imple  uid  thi  hte  ol  tba  ■pnial 

Tocntion  ol  OhrMkiu  occur  ociiMbiiitl)' in  the  Bolp- 

tOTM,  iiut  Uwy  n»«  apnar  Eo  lie  ctHineded  with  Uk  vordi 
uaKmiiorlbttal.  In  both  CtaBse  wDRlg  the  Ida*  ol  lh«  nunnHiu 
>0  the  uvnnhly,  whldi  la  Uieir  orifinai  finiiilcance.  practically 
dlaappean,  aact  the  iraida  me^a  aimplj  tTic  B»cinbly  lt«ct(,  or 

the  pMpIc  who  meet  ■ "■■     " ■■  •" .:,..-— .1 

'Charon'  in  ITiating 
The  (aatUuttbeWDrauuxniiisiDunu  m 

the  two  paaaan  of  SL  Matthew  alnadv  due 

to  luppOM  thu  tb«M  [UMiw  an  later  inoitiom  ima  tht 
wttflnat  nanatJTe,  mado  at  a  tune  when  the  idea  oF  the  Cbriattan 
■Ddety  had  been  derclopcd,  and  wbtD  ft  Ha*  detind  to  add 
Wl0wr)t]r  to  the  Idea  br  a  nteranoe  to  the  ^— "fc'-g  of  Chrlit. 
IT,  bowerer.  the  view  taken  abon  Dl  the  genenl  tendency  ol 
Ohiitt'a  work  and  teaohlng  la  oarrao^  Hla  ooniwuion  with  Uia 
Church  doee  not  depend  upon  the«e  two  paiwagee  only,  and 
then  WQUld  bo  much  dlBtcuIly  in  ecplalnlnji  the  tmni  that  Ihli 
term  and  no  other  waa  univenally  applied  to  the  Christian 


Sec  Lttt. '  Congre^^tioij 

UwOoapel*' 
—td.  haa  Ie< 

eitiom  in 

.  or  the  Chrlatlan 


n  aieiT  few  fpeelaien*  ol  dlSCnnt 

phwoii  ol  hooka  which  relata  to  different  paita  ot  Uw  mblect. 
h  the  Bnt  place,  moit  ODminentailei  no  6w  NT  deal  with  the 
■xegoli  of  the  iiiiwmi  wtaidi  bear  upon  the  Church,  bnt  It  la 
Bot  worth  while  to  altampt  a  lalection  hen.  The  writing!  ol 
BiDat  of  tin  miig  FaUiera  canton  eicbtr  Dontribuliona  to  the 
bbnor)'  Dl  the  (nwth  ol  the  Ohurch,  or  intormaUan  aa  to  the 
opinions  ol  the  wiilei*  on  Clis  nbjeet.  A  lew  aHciallir  im- 
portant wnrlu  are  mentioned  bdow.  During  tiia  Middle  Agea 
there  waa  a  great  maa  ol  literature  dealing-  with  the  Pl^ 
•uthorlty  and  the  relation!  of  the  Ctaoreh  to  the  Slate.  Prom 
the  time  ot  HildebiKvl  onward*  thia  aipect  ol  tba  queeUon 
VM  eapedally  araminent.  The  Seloraiatlon  period  naturally 
nrodnoKl  abundant  dlaenHiona  in  wiilch  the  preeuppcHiit^cKiB  of 
Om  Middle  Ago  w«e  to  a  great  extent  Wdaalde.  In  niodeni 
tUnea,  and  emeoially  during  the  laatfllty  yean,  the  e*rU"~-' 
tntlon*  ol  the  Chunh   have   been   In'tatigated   wltb 


he  doctrlna  ol  the  Church.     

OHIt  wlin  in  au  trcaiue*  on  Chriilian  doctrine  to  *  gK 
lea*  eiienC.  and  from  all  polnte  of  view.  Ttie  book*  mei 
Mow  auxtt,  be  regaided  merely  a*  example*  oF  Uie  d 
Idndi  ol  work*  in  which  the  (abject  may  be  acudled. 

BAM^r  IThitksS:  I'atTa  ^ps(b)lie|(ed.  LlirtitloDt);  Ii 
e  Uam.  lil,  1-B ;  Tertuliian,  dt  Pnnet.  Birrrt.  \  Cvpi 
VniltUt  Eccla..  dt  LapiU;  Augustine,  da  BapluMo, 


asxEE.iL  carnca  Brsmiirss:  Neander,  aittern  ef  U« 
ftaiMng  and  Traiaiaa  of  lAe  CAriiltan  Churth  (Eng.  tr. 
11861);  Oleieler,  Otmptudimn  itT  Scela.  Hitt.  (Eng.  tr.  1816); 
Kiuat,  Orb/iwidH  ChrljIianUiM  (ISSS);  BcbMS,  BMorv nflkr 
ApotlalU  Aatnwey.  Weiaaacker,  J|»flalleJm(Eng.  tr.  ISSi}: 
bnuay,  Tht  Chunli  In  the  Aoman  Bmpirt  (1S93) ;  Cheetham, 
VMnTH  nfUu  OiTlMan  CkurA  (IBM). 

ChdkcH  Oiia\xni.Tiox:  RitMhl,  Die  ffnCiteAung  ilrr  AH- 
•oU.  KitOit  (ISSn ;  IJshlfool,  Thi  CAHHiaa  Minmn  (IMS) ; 
Batch,  Oroanbaflan  if  lie  BaTlrChritlian  Chvrttat  ivfo); 
Hohm.  KirthnnclH  (ISM)  L  O-ie,  Thi  MinMn  nf  Uh  Ckriitian 
OS  0889) ;  Lindwr,  Ha  Chmth  onif  0^  kini^Tj  Q1  - 

— -^  "-— ^^-^ ■■'"man  C*a»llc)  Sdi 

<);  SchoDppe.  BU 

■  (tSSl):  Honlej,  tMUtuMjifDoiriiititie 


- -  ,.88S);  UnOmf,  Ht  Ckmth  awl  Ikt  AinMrr  nws). 

BorTHfSAy.  BonK»(S*KXKxt.y.  (Hoinan  CaUwUcJ  Sc^eehen. 
—  HuHnith  dtr  JCoUL  DeffBtMHt  OSiS);  SchoDppe.  BUmmta 


Lacotdaire,  <^i^,^ren«f  dt  rSgliH  (IMR): 
3«ley,  Eat  ir«:».>  (ItMe):  Oore,  Sanian  CoUoIie  dainu (IMS) : 
llDH,  Thr  ChrittioH  SmIuu  (1883}j  Hobetlv,  Jliniileriat 
Prialliood  (ISBTJi  Eobert*on,  Srgnum  Dri  tixe);  Tymll 
0>een,rA«CfturB*<irC»ri«(l«K).  J,  H.  MauDE. 

CHDZl  (Xoi/jat)— The  ^frporn  or  house-steward 
of  Herod  <lit^  tetrarch,  and  htuband  of  Jo&tma 
one  of  the  v  ■imen  who,  having  been  be&led  either 
of  a  sickiii:.-.-  or  of  aji  evil  npirit,  attached  them- 
(<elvea  t<i  .lu^ii-.  and  'ministered  nato  him  of  their 
Bubstanci!'  (I.k  B").  Cbom  is  identified  by  Mr. 
Staolej  Took  {GioMary  of  Aramaic  Intcriptiir, 
Cambr.  1  Mits<  1  vith  the  father  of  or  "  " '~      ' 


Arabia,  wiili  the  inscription  ;  .Tinn  ■ 


a  r"'     To 

.  is  probBblv  of  the  1st 
ceni.  a-K.  ota.u.  Blaso  {PhUologyof  the  Gospela), 
on  the  aathotit;  of  I,  a  7tli  cent.  MS  of  the  Vulgate, 
identities  tlie  ntiDie  with  the  Greek  Ki^iai ;  but  this 
Heems  more  Ibiin  doubtful.  China  may  have  been 
of  a  Nabati-.iii  family,  married  to  a  iTewisb  wife. 
Joanna  is  ^ilsi.i  mentioned  (Lk  24'°)  as  one  of  the 
women  wliu  iMiiie  early  to  the  sepulchre  U>  anoint 
the  Lord's  body  (see  Joanna). 
ClaaaM  I*  prelemd  bjr  the  America 


K.  Macpherson. 

CIBCDHCISIOir  (n>>,  rrp<ro;iii).  —  With  the 
origin  *  of  this  rite  we  are  not  here  concerned  ;  as 
regards  llie  three  main  theories— that  it  was  a 
tribal  mark,  th&t  it  was  of  the  natnre  of  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  deity,  and  that  it  was  practised  from 
hygienic  niotivei— see  the  Literature  at  the  end  of 
thiH  artide. 

Circnniciiiton  was  very  far  from  beinE  confined 
to  the  HebrewH ;  it  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
ArabxtEuBebins,  Prop.  Enaiu/clka,  vi.  11 ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Efi.  of  the  SemUa*,  p.  328  ;  Wellhauseu, 
Rate  Amb.  Jleident*  pp.  174-176!  H.  H.  PIoss, 
Boj  Kind  in  Brauch  itnd  SUte  der  Vulker,  i.  295- 
300 ;  Bertherand,  Mtdecine  et  Hygiint  de»  Arabet, 

5 p.  306-314)  as  well  as  by  the  Moiiammedans  (Niil- 
eke,  Skctrhm  from  Eastern  Uist.  p.  68),  by  the 
Ethiopians  (PljiloBtorgius,  Hitt.  Eeela.  iii.  4),  W 
the  Kaffirs  (J.  G-  Frazer,  Goldtn  Bough',  i.  327) 
and  other  African  races  (Hartmann,  Die  Volker 
Afrikat,  t.  178;  Plosa,  op.  dt.  i.  295f.),  by  many 
central  Australiaq  tribes  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Tottmitm, 
p.  47;  Y^^TOTHii,  atuda  tur  la  religiom  a(jnitiqwt», 
p.  23Bff.;  I'los-s  op.  dt.  ii.  260,  255,  who  says  it  is 
practised  by  (he  central,  northern,  and  north- 
western irilx's,  but  not  by  those  in  the  east  and 
south-westi,  by  tlie  Egyptians  (Ebers,  jEgypten 
und  die  Bin-her  Mom't,  1.  278  ;  Lagrange,  op.  dt. 
p.  S41  S.),  and  by  the  Aztecs  and  other  Central 
American  race.i  (JeiouA  Entyc.  iv.  97).  etc. 
The  great  difference  between  the  national  ob- 


statemeiits  in  (!n  17",  Ex  4"- ",  and  Jos  5" ;  cf.  Jn 

7")  t  and  thnt  ot  other  peoples  was,  firstly,  that 
ita  sipniliciiDce  waa  wholly  rE/ij/iou*,— the  outward 
symbol  of  a  covenant  with  God,— it  was  a  religious 
act,  wlicrea-,  nmong  other  nations,  whatever  the 
reason  iiiny  iiiu-e  been  for  practising  circumcision,  it 
did  not  oc('it|>v  a  position  like  this  ;f  and  secondly. 


originally  nprlonin-d  with  ABt4)ne 
art.  ■BeK^hnclriuriK';  «<■  J"6S. 


npleu. 


:t  that 
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that  the  Hebrews  performed  circamcision  on  the 
eighth  day  after  birth,*  t.e.  in  infancy,  whereas 
among  other  races  it  almost  invariably  took  place 
at  the  age  of  puberty. t  It  is  possible  that  this 
difference  between  the  Mosaic  Code  and  the  usage 
of  others  was  due  to  the  more  humane  character 
of  the  former,  which  enjoined  the  rite  at  a  time 
when  least  painful,  t 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Hebrews  at  all 
times,  as  it  is  among  modem  Jews,§  to  nve  a 
l)oy||  a  name  at  his  circumcision  IF  (see  Lk  2^^). 
The  rite  had  to  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day 
after  birth,  even  though  that  day  happened  to  be  a 
Sabbath ;  technically  this  was  a  breaking  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  law  concerning  circumcision  took 
precedence  here  (see  Christ's  words  in  Jn  7'"^'-). 
If,  however,  from  one  cause  or  another,  e.g.  sick- 
ness, a  child's  circumcision  had  to  be  postponed, 
the  rite  could  under  no  circumstances  be  performed 
on  the  Sabbath. ••  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  house;  by  the  7th 
cent,  it  had  become  customary  to  perform  it  in  the 
synagogue ;  the  modem  Jews,  however,  have  gone 
back  to  the  earlier  custom,  and  have  their  children 
circumcised  at  home,  t  \  How  fully  the  Law  was  ful- 
filled in  the  case  of  Christ  is  seen  from  Lk  1"  *  On 
the  eighth  day  they  came  to  circumcise  the  child 
[John] '  (cf.  Ac  7*,  Ph  3»),  and  Lk  2«>  *  And  when  eight 
days  were  fulfilled  for  circumcising  him,  his  name 
was  called  Jesus '  (cf.  Gal  4^). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  object 
and  signification  of  circumcision,^^  it  liad  lost  its 

Srimary  meaning  long  before  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
»y  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile  it  had  become 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Judaism ;  yet 
in  spite  of  this,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  in 
later  days  there  arose  a  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  Jews  as  to  the  need  of  circumcision 
for  proselytes.  Hellenistic  Jews  did  not  enforce 
circumcision  in  the  case>of  proselytes,  affirming 
that  baptism  was  sufficient  (see  the  Jewish  Encyc, 
iv.  d4,  95,  where  further  details  are  given) ;  the 
Palestinian  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
admit  proselytes  without  circumcision.  The  view 
of  the  latter  ultimately  won  the  day,  but  the  epi- 
sode testifies  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
very  influential  and  important  class  of  Jews,  cir- 
cumcision and  baptism  were  analogous  rites.  Now 
there  was  one  element  in  circumcision  which  may 
possibly  have  been  of  greater  significance  than  is 
often  supposed.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
rite  that  blood  should  be  shed  (cf.  the  '  Mezizah  '• 
cup,  an  illustration  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
Jeudsh  Encyc,  iv.  99) ;  but  blood  represented  life, 
was  even  identified  with  life  (Lv  17"'",  see  art. 
Blood)  ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  get  away  from 
the  conviction  that  when  a  child  was  circumcised 
he  was  consecrated  to  God  by  the  fact  that  his 
life  {i.e.  under  the  symbol  of  blood)  was  ofiered  to 

sense,  has  been  observed  in  the  performance  of  the  rite  in  some 
races,  e.g.  among  the  Pol.^niesians  (see  Ploss,  op.  eit.  i.  299  f.). 
In  later  Judaism,  when  sacrifices  had  ceased,  circumcision  and 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  were  regarded  as  substitutes  for 
sacrifices. 

*  This  applies  also  to  the  Samaritans. 

t  An  exception  to  this  is  found  among  the  Persians,  who 
circumcise  their  children  at  anv  age  from  eight  days  to  ten 
years,  though  it  is  unusual  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  age  (see, 
further,  Ploss,  op.  cU.  p.  248  ff.). 

I  Cf.  Bertherand,  Mideeine  det  Arabei,  p.  306 ;  Driver, 
Genens,  p.  190. 

i  The  so-called  Reform  Jews  are  an  exception. 

D  Oiris  receive  their  name  on  the  day  of  oirth. 

^  With  this  may  be  compared  the  custom  among  some  primi- 
tive races  of  changina  the  name  at  circumcision. 

**  Cf.  A.  Asher,  Tne  JncUh  Rite  of  Ciretimcuion,  p.  41  f. 

tt  For  an  account  of  the  ceremony  as  performed  at  the 

S resent  day,  see  Sin^rer,  Authorized  Daily  Prayer-Book^  pp. 
94-307 ;  Asher,  op.  eit.  p.  xix  f.    Some  interesting  details  will 
also  be  found  in  JevfUh  Bneye.^  art.  *  Circumcision.' 

XX  See  a  remarkable  art.  by  J.  O.  Frazer  in  The  Independent 
Review,  Nov.  1904. 


God.  The  fact  of  circumcision  being  called  'the 
sign  of  the  covenant*  (Gn  17"  nn^  nm  ;  cf.  also  the 
modem  name  n^*p  nn|,  and  the  words  in  the  ser- 
vice at  a  circumcision  :  '  From  this  eiglith  day  and 
henceforth  may  his  blood  be  accepted,  and  may 
the  Lord  his  God  be  with  him')*  supports  this 
view,  for  no  covenant  was  ratified  without  the 
shedding  of  bIood,t  i.e.  the  symbolic  laying  down 
of  a  life. 

If  circumcision,  then,  was  in  a  certain  sense  a 
death  (or  at  least  a  symbol  of  life  laid  down),  there 
is  a  very  striking  analogy  between  it  and  bap- 
tism ;  cf.  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Ro  6^-  *  Are 
ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  baptized  into 
Chiist  were  baptized  into  his  death?  We  were 
buried  therefore  with  him  through  baptism  into 
death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also 
mi^ht  walk  in  newness  of  life  .  .  . '  Both  circum* 
cision  and  baptism  were  a  figurative  death,  bv 
means  of  which  a  new  spiritual  life  was  reached. 
In  the  later  Jewish  literature  this  view  was  held 
with  regard  to  circumcision,  as  the  following  quo- 
tation, for  example,  will  show :  *  According  to 
Pirke  R.  El.  .  .  .  Pharaoh  prevented  the  Hebrew 
slaves  from  performing  the  rite ;  but  when  the 
Passover  time  came  ana  brought  them  deliverance, 
they  underwent  circumcision,  and  mingled  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  with  that  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  wherefore  (Ezk  16^)  God  repeats 
the  words :  In  thy  blood  live,*  X  The  same  thought 
is  brought  out  in  the  modem  '  service  at  a  circum- 
cision,' when  the  Mohel%  says,  in  reference  to  the 
newly  circumcised  :  *  Let  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
rejoice,  and  let  her  that  bare  thee  be  glaa  ;  and  it 
is  said,  And  I  passed  by  thee,  and  I  saw  thee  wel- 
tering in  thy  blood,  and  I  said  unto  thee,  *'  In  thy 
blood  live."' II 

Taking  these  facts  together,  we  must  regard  the 
circumcision  of  Christ  as  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance ;  for  it  was  not  only  a  fulfilling  of  the  liaw, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  symbolic  of  a  life  laid 
down,  it  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  '  parable '  of 
the  Crucifixion  (cf.  Milton,  Poetical  Works,  *Upon 
the  Circumcision  * ;  Keble,  Christian  Year,  *  The 
Circumcision  of  Christ '). 

LrmtATCRB.— H.  H.  Ploss,  Das  Kind  in  Branch  und  SitU 
der  Volker,  i.  205-800.  ii.  250 ff.,  StutUrart,  1876,  GeeehiehU 
liehes  und  Ethnoloaiechee  uAer  Knaben-Beschneidung,  Leipsig, 
1885 ;  A.  Asher,  The  Jewish  Rite  qf  Cireumeieion,  with  the 
Prayere  and  Lawe  appertaining  thereto  (Eng.  trA  1878,  very 
useful,  but  must  be  used  with  caution  ;  Stade  in  ZA  TW,  1886, 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  the  oriirin  of  the 
rite  in  the  Hebrew  nation;  an  article  in  ZDPV  xvii.  89 ff.  is 
also  useful ;  Harper,  Priestly  Element  in  07',  Chicago,  1006, 
149  f.,  and  the  lit.  there ;  Driver,  Genesis,  London,  1904,  pp.  189- 
191 ;  Bertherand,  Midline  et  Hygihne  dee  Arabes,  Pans,  1856, 
gives  many  interesting  details  concerning  the  modem  rite 
among  Arabs  generally,  though  the  work  deals  mainly  wiUi 
Algena.  There  is  also  much  information  to  be  gathered  here 
and  there  in  J.  H.  Petermann's  Reiten  im  Orient,  2  vols.,  Leip> 
zig,  1860.  The  articles  in  the  works  on  Hebrdische  Archdologie 
by  Nowack  and  Benzinger,  as  well  as  that  on  *  Beschneidung ' 
in  Hamburger's  RE,  should  be  consulted ;  cf.  also  art.  'Circum- 
cision '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  the  Eneye.  Bibl.  and  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia.  W.  O.  E.  OestERLEY. 

CIRCUM8TANTIALITT  IN  THE  PARABLES.— 

A  parable  consists  of  two  members,  viz.  an  illus- 
tration and  a  didactic  part,  which,  according  to  the 
view  we  hold,  may  be  called  either  the  interpreta- 
tion or  the  application.  Both  members  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  parable  complete,  thougli  the 
didactic  part  need  not  be  expressly  stated,  the 
circumstances  in  which  tlie  illustration  is  given 
making   its    purpose   plain.     Unfortunately  the 

•  Singer,  op.  eit.  p.  807. 

t  See  Trumbull,  The  Blood  Covenant,  paesiin ;  W.  R.  Smith, 
op.  eit.  p.  314 f..  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia*, 
p.  57  ff. 

X  Jeicish  Eneye.  iv.  98*». 

$  An  official  specially  qualified  to  perform  the  rite. 

I  Singer,  op-  ^*  P-  305. 
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parables  of  Christ  are  mostly  preserved  only  in 
fragmentary  form.  We  have  the  illustrations,  but 
not  the  lessons  they  were  designed  to  enforce  ;  and 
as  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  connexion  in  which 
those  illustrations  were  given,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  make  sure  what  Christ  intended  to  teach 
by  them.  But  if  the  Evangelists  give  little,  some- 
times even  a  misleading,  light  as  to  the  context  in 
which  the  parables  were  spoken,  they  record  the 
illustrative  portions  of  them  with  much  fulness  of 
detail.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  those 
parables  in  which  the  illustration  is  in  the  form 
of  a  narrative.  The  story  is  told  with  much  cir- 
cumstantiality. Many  little  touches  are  intro- 
duced to  heighten  the  effect.  We  are  almost 
inclined  to  forget,  at  times,  that  the  story  is  told 
with  a  purpose,  so  fully  and  circumstantially  are 
its  details  narrated.  Among  the  Evangelists,  St. 
Luke  is  the  most  pronounced  in  the  circumstan- 
tiality with  which  he  reproduces  the  stories  which 
Christ  introduced  in  His  parables.  He  likes  to 
linger  over  them.  He  elaoorates  with  a  fulness 
of  detail  that  brings  the  scene  vividly  before  the 
mind.  But  though  St.  Luke  is  pre-eminent  in 
this  respect,  all  the  Synoptists  present  tlie  illus- 
trative portion  of  the  parables  with  more  or  less 
circumstantiality.  And  this  feature  of  the  parables 
suggests  some  questions  which  we  may  consider 
under  the  following  heads:  —  (1)  In  now  far  is 
the  circumstantiality  of  the  narratives  authentic  ? 

(2)  If  we  accept  the  traditional  principle  of  para- 
bolical *  interpretation,'  can  we  nx  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  is  illegitimate  to  interpret  the  details? 

(3)  If  we  reject  this  principle  of  parabolical '  inter- 
pretation,' can  we  meet  the  objection  that  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  illustrations  is  empty 
ornament? 

1.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  cir- 
cumstantiality of  the  illustrations  is  in  many  cases 
forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  details  which  are 
recorded  by  one  Evangelist  are  omitted  by  another 
For  instance,  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  say  of  the  seed  that  fell 
by  the  wayside,  that  the  fowls  came  and  devoured 
it  up,  but  St.  Luke  adds  that  it  was  trodden 
doAvn  {S%  Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  Patch 
on  the  Old  Garment,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
describe  the  patch  as  a  piece  of  undressed  cloth, 
while  St.  Lulce  heightens  the  folly  of  the  pro- 
ceeding by  making  the  patch  first  be  cut  out  of 
a  new  garment  (dirb  Ifiarlov  kouvov  axiffai,  6*). 
In  many  cases  we  find  the  explanation  of  such 
variations  in  the  details  of  the  parables  in  the 
desire  of  the  Evangelists  to  emphasize  the  point 
and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  illustration.  Such 
is  possibly  the  case  with  the  examples  just  given, 
and  many  other  instances  of  the  same  tendency 
might  be  cited.  To  give  a  few  more, — in  tlie 
parable  of  the  Supper  (Mt  22^-",  Lk  W^'^\  St. 
Matthew  merely  says  that  the  guests  made  light 
of  the  invitation  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  nis 
farm,  another  to  his  merchandise  (v.^) ;  while  St. 
Luke  puts  various  excuses  into  the  mouth  of  the 
guests  (vv.w**>).  In  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep 
(Mt  18"-",  Lk  15«-'),  St.  Luke  represents  the 
owner  as  taking  the  lost  sheep,  when  he  has 
found  it,  upon  his  shoulders.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Houses  built  upon  the  Rock  and  upon  the 
Sand  (Mt  1^'^,  Lk  6"-*»),  St.  Matthew  says  merely 
that  the  wise  man  built  upon  the  rock  and  the 
foolish  upon  the  sand  ;  but  St.  Luke  represents  the 
one  as  having  to  dig  and  go  deep  to  find  a  founda- 
tion, while  the  other  builds  without  a  foundation, 
upon  the  earth.  But  in  other  cases  we  must 
assign  a  different  motive  for  the  variation  in  the 
details  of  the  parables.  Many  seem  due  to  an 
allegorizing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Evan- 
gelists.   They  regaraed  the  characters  and  events 


of  the  narratives  as  the  counterparts  of  like  char- 
acters and  events  in  the  religious  sphere,  and 
introduced  details  from  this  latter  sphere  into  the 
illustration.     Thus,  for  instance,  when  we  com- 

gare  St.  Matthew's  version  of  the  parable  of  the 
upper  with  St.  Luke's  (Mt  22i-",  Lk  14i*-«), 
many  of  the  new  features  in  St.  Matthew  appear 
to  be  due  to  this  tendency.  The  Supper  of^  St. 
Luke  has  become  the  marriage-feast  of  the  king's 
son,  i.e.  the  Messiah ;  the  King,  in  spite  of  the 
refusal  of  the  guests,  sends  them  a  second  invita- 
tion (vv.*-  *) ;  they  ill-treat  and  slay  the  servants 
who  bring  the  invitation,  and  the  king  sends 
forth  his  armies  to  destroy  them  and  to  bum  their 
city  (vv.** ').  Evidently  these  details  are  suggested 
by  the  thought  of  Israel's  behaviour  towards  her 
God,  and  the  fate  that  overtook  her.  Again,  in 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  St.  Mark 
relates  that  they  took  the  son  and  slew  him  and 
cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard  ;  while  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  reverse  the  order,  and  make  them 
first  cast  him  out  and  then  slay  him,  with  evident 
reference  to  the  fate  of  Jesus  (Mt  27'^'*',  cf.  He 
13**).  Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  Watchful 
Servants  (Mk  13»-»7,  Lk  12»-»),  St.  Luke  repre- 
sents the  master  as  girding  himself  and  making 
them  sit  do>vn  to  meat  and  serving  them,  though 
he  has  himself  borne  witness  (17^^*)  to  the  unlike- 
lihood of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  ordinary 
master.  Such  extraordinary  condescension  is  prob- 
ably an  allegorical  feature  introduced  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Parousia. 

2.  If  we  accept  the  traditional  principle  of  para- 
bolical *  interpretation,'  in  how  far  are  we  justified 
in  seeking  to  interpret  the  circumstantial  details 
so  largely  present  in  the  parables?  There  are 
some  who  insist  that  every  little  detail  is  sig- 
nificant, and  who  regard  that  as  the  true  meth^ 
of  interpretation  which  seeks  to  find  some  spiritual 
truth  to  correspond  to  every  item  of  the  illustration. 
'  Quanto  enim  plus  solidie  veritatis,'  says  Vitringa 
(quoted  hj  Trench,  ch.  iii.)  *ex  Verbo  Dei  erueri- 
mus,  si  nihil  obstet,  tanto  magis  divinam  commend- 
abimus  sapientiam. '  Teelman  (quoted  by  J ulicher, 
Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu^  i.  p.  270)  insists  that  in 
every  parable  every  word  must  be  significant.  And 
Petersen  {\b.  p.  271)  maintains  that  Christ  never 
introduces  the  slightest  detail  into  any  parable 
which  is  not  designed  to  correspond  to  something 
in  the  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  generally  recognized  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  the  details  of  the  illustration  must 
not  be  pressed.  'Sunt  autem  quae  et  simpliciter 
posita  sunt,'  says  Tert.  {de  Pudic.  9), '  ad  struendam 
et  disponendam  et  texendam  parabolam.'  Chry- 
sostom  {in  Mt.  Horn.  Ixiv.  3)  lays  down  the  rule : 
oidi  XP^  xdrra  rd  iv  rah  TapapoXais  <card  \4^ip 
ir€pt€pydj^€(T0aif  dXXd  r^v  ffKowbv  fJUtOSyras,  Si*  6p 
<rvv€T^6rff  rovrov  Sp^ireffdai  Kal  /irfSip  TroXvrpayfiovetP 
wefMiTiput.  But  great  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
even  among  those  who  profess  to  observe  Chry- 
sostom's  canon,  as  to  where  the  rroXvirpayfioveiv 
begins.  Indeed,  if  the  principle  of '  interpretation ' 
be  admitted  at  all,  if  the  parables,  as  such  treat- 
ment of  them  involves,  in  spite  of  all  protest  to 
the  contrary,  are  really  allegories,  it  is  aifficult  to 
see  on  what  ground  a  line  oau  be  drawn  beyond 
which  it  is  illegitimate  to  interpret  the  details. 
The  more  perfect  the  allegory,  the  more  will  it 
admit  of  interpretation  down  to  the  minutest 
circumstance.  And  so  long  as  the  significance 
attached  to  these  details  is  relevant  to  the  tenor 
of  the  whole,  the  interpreter  may  well  demand  on 
what  ground  it  may  be  objected  that  the  details 
in  question  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  symbolical. 
The  artificiality  of  the  method  and  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  the  conclusions  may  be  urged  as  an 
objection  to  the  general  principle  of  parabolical 
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'interpretation'  underlying  such  method,  but  on 
that  principle  the  method  itself  appears  thoroughly 
defensible. 

3.  If  we  reject  the  principle  of  parabolical 
*  interpretation/  does  not  the  circumstantiality  of 
the  illustrations  become  mere  useless  ornament? 
This  is  an  objection  raised  against  those  who 
contend  that  the  parables  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  allegories  of  which  we  have  to  seek  the  interpre- 
tation, but  as  comparisons  between  the  principle 
involved  in  some  case  taken  from  everyday  Ufe 
and  a  similar  principle  which  it  is  desired  to 
establish  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Those  who 
maintain  this  view  insist  that  it  is  only  the 
principles  or  relations  involved  in  the  two  dinerent 
spheres  that  are  compared,  not  the  details  on 
either  side.  There  is  only  the  one  point  of  com- 
parison between  the  two  cases,  only  the  one  lesson 
enforced  by  the  parable.  In  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion that  this  seems  to  reduce  the  fulness  of  detail 
with  which  the  illustrations  are  elaborated  to 
mere  useless  ornament,  it  is  replied  that  though 
the  details  are  not  regarded  as  significant  in  the 
symbolical  sense,  they  are  jet  full  of  significance 
as  serving  to  bring  out  with  force  and  clearness 
the  thought  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  parable 
to  enforce.  Were  the  illustrations  not  presented 
with  such  circumstantiality,  they  would  not  be 
so  convincing  as  they  are.  The  scene  is  brought 
vividly  before  our  eyes ;  our  interest  is  awakened, 
our  sympathy  enlisted.  Many  of  the  details 
which  cause  such  trouble  to  the  allegorical  in- 
terpreters, as,  e,g,,  the  injustice  of  the  Judge  (Lk 
18^~^)  and  the  fraudulence  of  the  Steward  (Lk 
16^*'^),  may  easily  be  explained  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  injustice  of  the  Judce  serves  to  bring 
out  more  forcibly  that  it  was  the  importunity  of 
the  widow  that  overcame  him ;  the  fraud  of  the 
Steward  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  was  for  his 
wisdom  alone  that  he  was  commended.  And  so 
with  all  the  details  with  which  the  parables  are 
supplied.  There  is  no  useless  ornament.  Every 
little  touch  serves  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
central  thought  enforced  by  the  illustration,  and 
so  contributes  to  the  effect  of  the  parable. 

Ltteraturb.— See  the  list  at  the  end  of  article  Parablk. 

G.  Wauchopk  Stewart. 

CITT. — In  the  East  the  city  developed  from  the 
necessity  of  protection  from  hostile  invasion,  and 
its  characteristic  was  the  wall  or  rampart.  It  was 
the  wall  that  oripnally  constituted  the  x6Xct, 
though  in  later  times  its  position  amongst  the 
Jews  was  determined  by  its  ability  to  produce  ten 
men  qualified  for  office  m  the  Synagogue  (see  Hast- 
ings' DBf  art.  *  City  *).  The  Ktbfiri  was  the  village 
or  hamlet,  without  walls,  and  was  generally  a  de- 
pendency of  some  neighbouring  city.  In  Mk  1"  the 
word  Kcjfi&wokii  is  used,  apparently  as  a  designation 
of  a  large  un walled  village  or  town.  Bethlehem  and 
Bethsaida,  though  generally  classed  as  cities,  are 
spoken  of  as  /cw/zat  in  Jn  7**,  Mk  8"* ",  the  naturid 
inference  from  which  is  that  the  words  *city,* 
'  town,'  and  '  village,'  though  having,  as  with  us, 
a  technical  signification,  were  occasionally  used  in 
a  looser  and  less  precise  manner. 

The  government  of  the  ir6\if  was  modelled  on 
that  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Sanhedrin  (wh.  see) 
was  the  supreme  authority  on  all  matters  which, 
after  the  lu>man  domination,  did  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  Roman  governor.  According 
to  the  Talmud  (Mish.  Sank,  i.  6),  in  every  Jewish 
city  there  was  a  Council  of  twenty-three  which 
was  responsible  to  the  Sanhedrin  (Mt  5^).  Jose- 
phus  knows  nothing  of  such  a  Council.  The  Court 
which  he  mentions  {Ant,  iv.  viii.  14)  consisted  of 
sevenjudges,  who  had  each  two  Levites  as  assessors. 
The  (jollege  of  Elders  who  presided  over  the  Syna- 
gogue haa  also  judicial  functions,  but  what  was 


its  relation  to  the  Council  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  places  of  public  resort ; 
the  money  •  changers  facihtated  trade ;  and  the 
various  guilds  of  artisans  had  special  districts 
allotted  to  them. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Palestine  was  a  land  of 
cities.  Galilee,  measuring  fifty  miles  north  and 
south,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  east  and 
west — about  the  averi^e  size  of  an  English  shire — 
is  said  by  Josephus  {Sj  III.  iii.  2)  to  nave  had  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  Allowincr  for  patriotic 
exaggeration,  the  fact  that  the  soil  was  so  fertile 
as  to  make  it  a  veritable  garden,  and  that  it  was 
traversed  by  the  three  main  trade  routes  of  the  East, 
would  account  for  an  exceptional  density  of  popu- 
lation. Round  the  Lake  oi  Galilee  there  were  nme 
cities  with  not  less  than  15,000  inhabitants,  some 
of  them  with  considerably  more,  so  that  there  must 
have  been  along  its  margin  an  almost  unbroken' 
chain  of  buildings.  The  olending  of  the  Jewish 
with  the  Greek  civilization  must  have  given  to  these 
cities  a  striking  picturesqueness  alike  in  manners, 
customs,  attire,  and  arcnitecture.  Tiberias,  built 
by  Herod  Antipas,  was  a  stately  city,  whose 
ruins  still  indicate  a  wall  three  miles  long.  Its 
palace,  citadel,  and  public  buildinp^  were  of  the 
most  iinposing  description,  but  it  was  almost 
wholly  Gentile,  no  Jew  who  had  the  pride  of 
his  race  setting  foot  within  the  walls  ot  a  city 
polluted  alike  by  the  monuments  of  idolatry  and 
oy  its  site  on  an  ancient  burial-place.  Cities  like 
Elethsaida  and  Capernaum,  again,  were  preponder- 
antly Jewish.  Taricheec,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  is  described  by  Pliny  {HN  v.  x  v.  11)  as  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
by  Josephus  {Ant,  XIV.  vii.  3)  as  a  stronghold  of 
Jewish  patriotism.  Everywhere  in  Galilee  there 
was  an  mtense  civic  vitality.  The  problems  of  a 
complex  civilization  were  presented  with  peculiar 
force.  The  Gospel  narrative  stands  out  from  a 
background  of  a  richer  and  more  varied  life  than 
probably  ever  existed  elsewhere  in  an  organized 
community,  and  it  reflects  in  a  wonderfully  accurate 
manner  all  its  various  phases.  This  is,  indeed, 
one  reason  of  its  universal  applicability.  It  is  the 
application  of  absolute  principles  of  conduct  to 
typical  situations  of  the  most  complex  character. 

This  density  of  population  passed  over  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  to  the  region  eastward.  The  Decapolis 
(Mt  4^)  consisted  of  a  group  of  ten  or  more  cities 
east  of  the  Jordan,  united  in  a  league  for  purposes 
of  defence.  These  were  Greek  cities  in  the  province 
of  Syria,  but  possessing  certain  civil  rights,  such  as 
coinage,  etc.,  granted  them  by  Rome.  The  cities 
constituting  the  Decapolis  are  variously  named. 
Pliny  {HNv.  xviii.  74)  enumerates  them  as  follows : 
Scythopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa, 
Philadelphia,  Canatha,  and,  with  less  probability, 
Damascus  and  Raphana.  To  the  north  of  Galilee 
again  lay  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(Mt  15*').  Tyre,  even  in  its  decline,  was  a  noble  city, 
with  a  teemm^  population.  The  circumference  of 
its  walls  is  given  by  Pliny  as  nineteen  Roman 
miles.  Inland,  Csesarea  Pliilippi  nestled  at  the 
base  of  Mt.  Hermon,  in  a  situation  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  fertility.  This  city  received  its  name 
from  Herod  the  Great,  who  built  there  a  temple  to 
Augustus.  It  was  in  its  neighbourhood  that  reter 
made  his  striking  confession  (Mt  16^'''' )•  The  cities 
of  Samaria  to  the  south  occupy  no  large  place  in 
our  Lord's  mission.  Though  Jesus  passed  through 
Samaria  ( Jn  4"*),  it  is  not  recorded  that  He  visitm 
its  capital,  and  the  disciples  were  specially  enjoined 
to  refrain  from  preaching  the  gospel  in  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans  (Mt  10^).  Sfunaria  was  itself  a 
beautiful  city — one  of  the  cities  rebuilt  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  by  Herod  the  Great  owing  to  its 
strategic  situation — the  population  being  mixed, 
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half-Greek,  half-Samaritan,  wholly  alien,  there- 
fore, in  sympathy  from  the  Jews,  alike  through  the 
Samaritan  hostility  and  the  Greek  culture.  The 
city  of  Sychar  ( Jn  4*j,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  con- 
versation with  the  Samaritan  woman,  is  generally 
identified  with  the  modern  ^Ain'Aakar,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Ebal,  about  a  mile  from  N&blus  (Shechem). 
Judaea,  with  its  desolate  mountain  ranges,  was  never 
rich  in  cities.  Jericho  lay  on  its  borders,  situated 
in  an  oasis  of  remarkable  fertility,  a  city  of  palms, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  stony  and  barren  region 
of  which  it  w^as  the  gateway.  Jericho  was  rich  in 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  East,  but  singularly  poor 
in  heroic  memories. 

But  to  the  Jew  the  city  of  cities— the  city  that 
symbolized  all  that  was  highest  alike  in  his  poli- 
tical and  religious  aspirations  —  was  Jerusalem. 
Twice  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  Jerusalem  called 
*the  holy  city'  (Mt  4'  27''),  and  as  such  it  was 
enshrined  in  every  Jewish  heart  through  the  noble 

Eoetry  of  the  Psalter.  It  was  the  city  where  God 
ad  His  chosen  seat,  and  round  which  clustered 
the  heroic  traditions  of  the  Hebrew  race— the  city, 
indeed,  with  which  was  intertmned  the  very  con- 
ception of  Judaism  as  a  national  religion,  for  in 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  alone  could  God  be  wor- 
shipped with  the  rites  He  had  Himself  ordained. 
The  cities  of  Galilee  owed  their  greatness  and 
importance  to  commercial  or  political  causes. 
Though  some  were  preponderantly  Jewish,  and 
others,  such  as  Tiberias,  almost  exclusively  Gen- 
tile, there  was  yet  in  them  all  a  mingling  of  races 
and  a  tolerably  free  and  humane  intercourse. 
Samaria  was  a  great  Roman  stronghold,  dominat- 
ing the  main  trade-route  from  Caesarea  on  the 
coast  to  the  East.  But  Jerusalem  remained  a  city 
of  the  Jews,  cherishing  its  own  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions, and  holding  its  patriotic  exclusiveness  with 
a  narrowness  all  the  greater  from  the  pressure  of 
the  Roman  subjection.  It  had  almost  complete 
autonomy  under  the  Sanhedrin.  Ccesarea  was  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  Procurator,  except  during  the 
great  Jewish  feasts,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
reside  at  Jerusalem  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  a 
fanatically  patriotic  people  who  were  ready  to 
court  martyrdom  for  the  national  cause.  It  is 
perhaps  significant,  as  showing  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  that  it 
was  a  priest  and  a  Levite  who  first  passed  the  man 
lying  wounded  and  bleeding  on  the  road  to  Jericho 

(Lk  10»»'-). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  then,  the  Jews  had 
made  the  transition  from  a  life  mainly  pastoral 
and  agricultural  to  the  more  advanced  life  of  the 
city.  The  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  are  sent  to 
preach  tlie  gospel  in  cities,  and  when  they  are 
persecuted  in  one  city  they  are  to  flee  to  another 
(Mt  10^"^-*',  Lk  10*).  Jesus,  after  He  had  given 
instructions  to  the  Twelve,  departs  to  preach 
and  to  teach  in  their  cities  (Mt  11*).  The  concep- 
tion of  the  city  as  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the 
highest  civilization  is  emerging,  and  the  civUas 
Dei  is  taking  the  place  of  the  regnum  Dei,  and 
thus  brining  Hebrew  into  line  with  Greek  ideals. 
Tliis  fact  IS  very  significant  for  the  modem  presen- 
tation of  the  gospel.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  Christianity  is  possible  only  for  a  primitive 
community,  and  many  modem  ideals  of  communal 
life  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  city  is 
wholly  an  artificial  product,  and  that  the  way  of 
true  progress  lies  in  reverting  to  village  com- 
munities. All  through  the  Christian  centuries 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
who  have  felt  with  singular  intensity  the  influence 
of  Jesus,  to  seek  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian 
life  either  in  isolation  or  in  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  the  strenuous  civic  activities.  The 
Christian  ideal  of  saintship  has  been  largely  that 


of  the  cloister.  But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
realized  that  Jesus  lived  His  life  m  a  crowd,  that 
He  was  so  seldom  alone  that  occasions  when  He 
sought  solitude  are  specially  noted,  and  that  it 
was  the  sight  of  great  masses  of  people  that  most 
powerfully  touched  His  emotions  (Mt  14",  Lk  19**). 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  is  essentially  a  social  gospel. 
Its  ideal  is  a  civic  ideal.  Its  precepts  have  no 
meaning  and  no  applicability  except  to  those  who 
are  living  in  a  community,  its  ultimate  goal  is  the 
*holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband '  (Rev  2P).  The  fact  is  noteworthy  as 
showing  the  place  and  influence  of  Christianity 
in  the  natural  evolution  of  humanity.  For  the 
history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  cities. 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Venice,  Florence,  and  the  mediaeval 
cities  all  mark  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
higher  culture  of  the  race.  The  modern  city, 
inaeed,  still  lacks  its  raison  (Titre.  It  is  as  yet  a 
huge  amorphous  entity,  presenting  problems  which, 
so  far  from  finding  solution,  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  fully  faced.  And  the  supreme  test  of  the 
Divine  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  our  day  will 
lie  in  its  capability  of  giving  to  the  city  rational 
meaning,  of  transmuting  the  blind  force  of  econo- 
mic pressure  to  the  law  of  reciprocal  harmony,  of 
so  applying  the  principles  of  the  gospel  to'  the 
marvellous  complexities  of  our  civic  life  as  to 
educe  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  individual  while 
securing  the  unity  of  communal  exbtence. 

LiTBRATtJRB.— Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  1.  164  If.,  IflOf.  ;  O.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  pp.  420-435;  Fairbairn,  City  of  God,  pp.  349-370; 
Westcott,  Hebrews,  pp.  886-389.  A.  MILLER. 

CLAIM. — The  term  expresses  a  twofold  relation- 
ship, either  to  a  claim  as  advanced  and  enforced 
or  as  accepted  and  complied  with.  The  assump- 
tion or  imposition  of  a  claim  upon  another  is  an 
act  of  authority,  a  relationship  of  established 
right  and  supenor  power;  while  the  recognition 
and  discharge  of  the  same  claim  represent  the 
corresponding  social  duty. 

The  narrative  of  the  Gospels  describes  how  Christ 
moved  amid  the  social  and  religious  relationships 
of  the  world  into  which  He  came.  It  tells  how 
He  knew  all  things  in  the  heart  of  man  ( Jn  2^'^), 
and  occasionally  drew  the  attention  of  His  disciples 
to  the  real  importance  of  certain  personalities  and 
actions  (Mt  lo*  11",  Lk  21*"*),  where  a  wrong  im- 
pression might  have  been  produced ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
He  does  not  take  the  initiative  in  criticising  and 
condemning  in  detail  the  standards,  methods,  and 
institutions  then  prevailing  in  society.  His  king- 
dom is  declared  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  only  when  cliallenged  on  a 
question  of  right  conduct  that  He  lays  down  the 
principle  that  whatever  Ccesar  has  an  undisputed 
claim  upon  ought  to  be  regarded  as  his,  and  what- 
ever belongs  to  God  should  be  rendered  to  Him 
only.  On  the  ground  of  previous  and  higher 
claims,  He  expels  those  who  had  obtained  the 
privilege  of  traffic  within  the  temple  area,  inas- 
much as  the  place  had  be«n  dedicated  to  its  O^^ner 
as  a  house  of  prayer  (Mt  21").  The  victims  of 
masterful  temptation  and  difficult  surroundings 
(Mt  11",  Lk  7"  18"  22",  Jn  8")  are  regarded  with 
pity  and  hopefulness.  His  direct  ana  indignant 
expo6ure  is  reserved  for  the  attempt  to  give 
religious  sanction  to  evaded  duty  (Mk  7^*),  or  where 
the  name  of  religion  is  made  unlovely  by  the  proud 

and  harsh  claims  of  those  who  profess  it  (Mt  6' 
234.7. »). 

Otherwise  Christ  moves  amid  the  relationships 
of  common  life  and  the  claims  of  organized  society, 
using  them  as  the  field  of  parable  and  the  vehicle 
of  His  teaching  concerning  the  kingdom  that  was 
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at  hand.  Thus  He  refers  to  purchasers  of  property, 
nionev-lenders  and  interest,  eniployers  of  labour 
and  tne  rights  of  the  labourer.  Similarly,  we  have 
allusions  to  war,  judicial  punishment,  parental 
authority,  marriage  and  divorce,  fasting  and 
sumptuous  living.  With  regard  to  all  such  rela- 
tionships and  connected  claims  Christ  uses  the 
vocabulary  and  valuation  current  in  the  world. 
The  prodigal  son  declares  that  he  has  forfeited  the 
right  to  which  he  had  been  bom  (Lk  15^*) ;  Zacchaeus 
(19*)  and  the  woman  bowed  down  with  infirmity 
(13^*)  have,  as  children  of  Abraham,  a  family 
claim  that  should  shut  out  more  distant  considera- 
tions. This  fact  gives  emphasis  to  the  exceptional 
instances  of  Naaman  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Lk 
4**"*).  The  Syro- Phoenician  woman  quite  under- 
stands that  local  opinion  as  to  race  privilege  does 
not  allow  her  to  snare  on  equal  terms  with  Israel 
(Mt  15*''*).     The  lineage  of  natural  descent  im- 

flies  that  of  ethical  resemblance  (Mt  22>*^,  Jn  8^). 
'arental  affection  is  the  basis  of  the  assurance 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  act  still  more  wisely 
and  lovingly  towards  His  children  (Mt  7"  il  Lk  11"). 
It  is  after  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  beauty 
and  power  t>f  family  claims  that  Christ  calls  His 
disciples  to  an  even  more  intense  and  constrain- 
ing relationship  (Mt  10",  Lk  14«). 

The  claims  of  neighbourhood  and  hospitality  are 
frequently  alluded  to.  Lazarus,  even  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  must  be  willing  to  serve  one  who  had  been 
an  earthly  neighbour  (Lk  16®*).  A  neighbour  can 
be  put  to  an^  inconvenience  on  behalf  ofa  stranger 
guest  in  their  midst  (11^).  The  action  of  the 
woman  who  anointed  Christ  and  bathed  His  feet 
with  tears  is  shown  to  be  right,  inasmuch  as  the 
claim  of  a  passing  guest  was  greater  than  that  of 
those  who  were  always  present  (Mk  14*,  Lk  7"*", 
Jn  12^-  8). 

By  the  same  use  of  current  language  and  thought, 
religion  is  a  codification  of  things  bound  and  me, 
prohibited  and  permitted  (Mt  l&"  18").  Its  duties, 
as  imposed  bv  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  are  like 
the  load  on  tne  submissive  baggage  animal  (23*). 
John  forbids  those  who  taught  in  Christ's  name 
without  having  the  qualifying  claim  of  discipleship 
(Mk  9").  With  the  formal  aupeal  of  a  litigant, 
'Legion'  demands  a  proof  ot  Christ's  right  to 
interfere  (5^).  Satan  is  another  taskmaster  with 
claims  to  be  satisfied,  and  disease  is  the  mark 
of  his  property  and  power  (Lk  13").  Rabbinical 
rules  so  far  supersede  the  commandments  of  God 
that  Christ  can  be  condemned  as  an  enemy  to 
religion  (Mt23*»,  Mk  3"  7*«  10»  11",  Lk  13"). 
Afterwards,  to  one  who  understood  it  all,  it  was 
evident  that  attention  to  their  own  claims  had 
blinded  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Loni  of  Glory  (1  Co  2^),  just  as  the 
worship  of  nature,  degraaed  and  degrading,  had 
darkened  and  alienated  from  God  the  lieart  of  the 
Gentile  world  (Ro  1»). 

It  is  thus  evident  from  the  Gospel  narratives  that 
the  Hebrew-Roman  world,  into  which  Christ  came 
as  the  Son  of  Man,  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  de- 
Telopment  with  regard  to  social  authority  and  obedi- 
ence. The  areas  of  privilege  and  exemption  were 
careful]]^  marked  off  from  those  of  serWIity  and 
compulsion.  Legislated  right  and  wrong,  like 
guarding  cherubim,  faced  each  other  at  all  the 
gates  of  public  life.  The  rich  and  noble  confronted 
the  poor  and  unclassed,  the  strong  and  conquering 
had  their  counterpart  in  the  subject  and  enslaved, 
the  wise  and  enlightened  stood  out  in  relief  from 
the  ignorant  and  oarliarous,  the  male  had  defined 
authority  and  predominance  over  the  female,  and 
free-bom  citizens  exercised  a  jealous  censorsliip 
over  the  admission  of  strantrers  and  foreigners. 
The  universal  pressure  of  sucTi  claims  and  obliga- 
tions gave  sedimentary  stratification  to  all  that 


was  highest  and  lowest  in  social  order,  and  only 
the  infusion  and  uplift  of  a  new  volcanic  force 
could  invert  its  masses  and  confuse  such  estab- 
lished lines  of  cleavage. 

It  wtM  laqrely  due  to  this  prevalence  of  lesal  relationship  thi^ 
the  first  presentation  of  the  ((ospel  to  the  world  took  the 
familiar  form  of  forensic  process  and  judicial  pronouncement. 
A  similar  desire  to  present  afresh  to  the  present  age  the  mind 
of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  His  kingdom  would  in  the  West  draw 
upon  the  discoveries  of  physical  science,  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial expansion,  and  the  incentives  of  politioU  empire.  In  the 
East  it  would  measure  the  following  of  Christ  with  the  self- 
denial  of  the  devotee,  likeness  to  Him  with  the  claims  of  caste, 
and  turn  towards  our  Heavenly  Father  the  venerated  daims  of 
ancestor-worship. 

There  were,  however,  two  great  relationships  in 
the  Hebrew-Roman  world  that  were  strangely 
marked  by  aloofness  and  disruption,  namely, 
spiritual  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  and 
the  racial  status  of  Jew  and  Greek.  Among  the 
Jews  the  voice  of  prophecy  and  of  direct  communi- 
cation with  God  had  ceased.  The  word  of  Ezekiel 
(37")  had  been  fulfilled,  '  Our  bones  are  dried,  and 
our  hope  is  lost.'  The  message  of  religious  teach- 
ing had  dropt  its  preface,  *Thus  saith  the  Lord,' 
and  had  come  to  express  the  contention  of  a  sect, 
the  presentation  of  a  view,  the  quotation  of  hearer 
from  hearer.  On  this  account  the  teaching  of 
Christ  arrested  the  ear  as  sounding  a  note  that 
had  become  unfamiliar,  the  voice  of  original 
authority.  In  the  Roman  world,  the  most  sincere 
and  eloquent  teacher  of  the  age  (Lucretius)  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  Divine  care  for  man  as 
had  been  once  supposed,  for  in  his  vision  of  the 
opened  heavens  he  had  seen  the  gods  in  a  happy 
seclusion  of  their  own,  undisturb^  by  the  sound 
of  human  pain  and  sorrow  {de  Her.  Nnt.  iii.  ISfT. ; 
cf .  Homer,  //.  vi.  41  ff. ).  In  that  jaded  and  dis- 
enchanted day  the  most  popular  and  reasoned 
religion  could  only  unite  gods  and  men  in  the 
creed  of  avoided  care. 

With  regard  to  Uie  mutual  recognition  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  the  antagonism  was  regarded  on  both 
sides  as  radical  and  peniianent.  The  Jew  despised 
the  Gentile  as  *  flesh  and  blood,*  humanity  wiUiout 
religion  ;  the  Gentile  saw  in  the  Jew  the  negation 
of  fidl  social  instinct,  the  genius  of  unnatural  hate, 
religion  without  humanity.  It  must  have  been 
indescribably  wonderful  in  such  an  age  to  learn 
that  *God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself  (2  Co  5^*).  It  was  a  great  task  that 
was  soon  to  confront  the  gospel,  for  the  Jew  had 
to  be  convinced  that  the  alien  had  been  divinely 
provided  for  in  the  promises  (£ph  2^),  and  the 
Gentile  had  to  learn  that  there  was  no  place  for 
pride  where  a  wild  branch  had  been  grafted  con- 
trary to  custom  into  a  cultivated  stem,  and  owed 
not  only  its  sustenanpe  but  the  higher  quality  of 
its  new  fruit  to  that  incorporation  (Ro  11"'**). 
And  yet  in  a  quarter  of  a  century**  after  Christ's 
death  it  could  be  stated  as  something  that  had 
passed  beyond  comment  and  controversy, — *  There 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus*  (Gal  3" ;  see  Power). 
The  Christian  was  thus  a  '  new  creature,*  and  for 
him  all  things  had  become  new  (2  Co  5^^) ;  but  this 
did  not  mean  that  he  had  any  resident  authority 
enabling  him  henceforth  to  please  himself.  Every- 
thing was  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  come  to  Christ  was 
to  accept  His  yoke,  and  the  spirit  of  bondage  (Ro 
8^^)  had  only  been  exchanged  for  a  nobler  con- 
straint (2  Co  5^*).  Wherever  tliere  was  freedom 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  tliere  was  tite  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  (Ro  8-). 

George  M.  Mackie. 

CLAIMS  (OF  CHRIST).  — In  any  attempt  to 
arrive  at  the  tnith  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  it  is  with  the  8elf-con.sciousnes<s  of  Jesus 
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and  His  witness  regarding  Himself  that  we  must 
begin.  To  answer  the  question,  *  What  think  ye 
of  Christ  ?  *  we  need  above  all  to  know  what  Chnst 
thought  of  Himself.  It  was  the  men  who  knew 
Jesus  only  in  an  external  fashion  that  took  Him 
to  be  John  the  Baptist,  or  Elijah,  or  Jeremiah,  or 
one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  16^^).  It  was  one  who  had 
come  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  mind  of  the 
Master,  and  had  learned  to  judge  Him,  not  by 
outward  signs  merely,  but  by  His  implicit  and 
explicit  claims,  that  broke  into  the  CTeat  con- 
fession, *  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God*  (v.**).  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  consider  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospels  as  to  our  Lord's  personal  claims. 

1.  The  fundamental  claim  of  Jesus  was  a  claim 
to  moral  authority.  And  this  authority  was 
asserted  in  two  ways,  (a)  He  claimed  the  authority 
of  a  mastery  an  authority  over  the  will  and  the  life, 
to  which  obedience  was  the  only  natural  response. 
It  was  by  this  most  probably  that  the  earliest  dis- 
ciples were  first  impressed.  *  Follow  me,'  Jesus  said 
to  men  (Mt  4»»- "  ||  8*»  9»  ||  19»*  II,  Jn  1«) ;  and  they 
either  rose  up  straightway  and  followed  Him  (^lt 
4».  23  II  99  11)^  or^  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  *  went  away 
sorrowful,'  feeling  in  their  inmost  hearts  that  they 
had  made  *  the  grand  refusal '  (Mt  l^  II).  (6)  But, 
further,  He  claimed  authority  as  a  teacher.  If  His 
immediate  followers  were  first  impressed  by  His 
claim  to  be  obeyed,  it  was  the  authority  of 
His  teaching  that  first  struck  the  multitude  and 
filled  them  with  astonishment  (Mt  7"-  ^  II).  It  was 
not  only  that  He  constantly  placed  Himself  in 
opposition  to  their  acknowledged  instructors,  those 
scribes  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat,  and  set  His  simple 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you '  against  all  the  traditional 
learning  of  the  syna^^e.  He  did  much  more 
than  this.  He  claimed  the  right  either  to  abrogate 
altogether  or  to  reinterpret  m  His  own  way  laws 
which  were  regarded  as  clothed  with  Divine  sanc- 
tions—the law  of  retaliation  (Mt  6"*')»  the  law  of 
divorce  (v.'"-),  and  even  the  thrice-holy  law  of  the 
Sabbath  (Mt  12'ff-  ^^'  jj,  Lk  13"  Jn  7*).  See  art. 
Authority  of  Christ. 

2.  But  moral  authority,  like  all  other  forms  of 
authority,  must  rest  upon  a  power  that  lies  behind. 
What  riaht  has  Jesus  to  speak  thus^  men  would 
ask;  What  right  to  call  upon  us  to  leave  our 
homes,  our  friends,  our  all,  to  follow  Him  ?  What 
right  to  bid  us  accept  His  teaching  as  a  perfect 
revelation  of  the  will  of  Grod,  and  His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Law  as  its  true  fulfilling  ?  Moral  autho- 
rity quickly  disappears  when  there  is  no  moral 
power  at  the  back  of  it.  But  our  Lord's  claim  to 
authority  rested  upon  an  underlying  claim  to  holi- 
ness— a  claim  which  His  hearers  ana  disciples  were 
in  a  position  to  verify  for  themselves.  There  is 
nothing  which  gives  a  man  such  sway  over  the 
consciences  of  other  men  as  the  possession  of  true 
holiness ;  while  there  is  nothing  more  certain  to  be 
found  out  than  the  lack  of  this  quality  in  one  who 
professes  to  have  it.  It  was  the  holiness  of  Christ's 
character  that  made  His  words  fall  with  such 
convincing  weight  upon  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  It  was  His  holiness  that  «ive  Him  the 
right  to  command,  and  made  them  willing  to  obey. 
According  to  the  Fourth  Grospel,  it  was  the  Baptist's 
testimony,  *  Behold  the  Lamo  of  Grod !'  (Jn  1*),  that 
brought  the  first  pair  of  disciples  to  Jesus.  They 
came  to  see  if  this  testimony  was  true  (cf.  v.*^-), 
and  what  they  saw  bound  them  to  Jesus  for  ever. 
Publicans  ana  sinners  drew  near  to  Him  (Mt  9*®, 
Lk  15^),  not,  as  His  enemies  insinuated  (Mt  IV*  ||), 
because  He  was  a  sinner  like  themselves,  but 
because  they  saw  in  Him  One  who,  with  all  His 
human  sympathy,  was  so  high  above  sin  that  He 
could  stretcn  out  a  saving  hand  to  those  who  were 
its  slaves  (Mt  9^  ||,  Lk  7«*»  19»-»»).    And  this  holi- 


ness, which  others  saw  and  felt  in  Him,  Jesus 
claimed,  and  that  in  the  most  absolute  fashion. 
He  claimed  to  be  without  sin.  He  claimed  this 
not  only  when  He  said  to  His  foes,  *  Which  of  you 
convicteth  me  of  sin  ? '  ( Jn  8^),  but  by  the  attitude 
of  His  whole  life  to  the  facts  of  moral  evil.  He 
claimed  it  by  calling  Himself  the  Physician  of 
the  sinful  (Mt  9*^||),  by  assuming  the  power  to 
forgave  sinslMtS*  ||,  Lk  7^')^  by  never  malcing  con- 
fession of  sin  in  His  own  prayers,  though  enjoining 
it  upon  His  disciples  (Mt  6^^  II),  by  never  even  join- 
ing with  His  disciples  in  common  prayers,  of  which 
confession  would  necessaril^r  form  an  element  (on 
this  point  see  Forrest,  Christ  of  History  and  of 
Experience,  p.  22  flf. ;  Eappos,  Times,  xi.  [1900]  362  if. ). 
See,  further,  artt.  Holiness,  Sinlessness. 

8.  A  very  important  aspect  of  Christ's  claims  is 
their  point  of  connexion  with  the  national  hope 
regarding  the  Messiah  (which  see).  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  His  public  ministry  the  Messianic  consciousness 
was  fully  awake  in  the  heart  of  Jesus.  We  see 
the  presence  of  this  consciousness  in  the  Tempta- 
tion narratives  (Mt  4*""|l),  in  the  sermon  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth  (Lk  4"^'),  in  the  claim  of 
the  preeu^her  on  the  Mount  that  He  came  to  fulfil 
the  Xaw  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  5").  At  a  later 
stage  He  welcomes  ana  blesses  Peter's  express  de- 
claration, *Thou  art  the  Christ'  (Mt  16"'-),  and, 
finally,  He  accepts  the  homage  of  the  multitude  as 
the  Son  of  David  (wh.  see),  who  came  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (Mt21*||),  and  dies  upon  the  cross  for 
claiming  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews  (Mt  27^S  cf. 
v.").  And  if  until  the  end  of  His  ministry  He  did 
not  call  Himself  or  allow  Himself  to  be  called  the 
Messiah  (Mt  16^),  this  was  clearly  because  the  false 
ideals  of  the  Jews  regarding  the  Messianic  king- 
dom made  it  impossible  for  Him  to  do  so  without 
creating  all  kinds  of  misunderstandings,  and  so 
precipitating  the  inevitable  crisis  before  His  work 
on  earth  was  accomplished.  But  by  His  constant 
use  of  the  title  *  Son  of  Man '  (wh.  see),  Jesus  was 
^ving  all  along,  as  Beyschlag  says  {NT  Theology, 
1.  63),  *a  veilM  indication  of  His  Messianic  catl- 
ing' ;  for  hardly  <iny  one  now  doubts  that  He  used 
this  title  with  precise  reference  to  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel  (v.i^*)>  and 
that  by  so  describing  Himself  He  was  claiming  to 
bring  m  personally  and  establish  upon  earth  Uiat 
very  kin«lom  of  God  which  formea  the  constant 
theme  of  His  preaching  (see  Mt  26"*). 

4L  But  if  Christ's  use  of  the  title  '  Son  of  Man ' 
shows  how  He  claimed  to  fulfil  the  Messianic  idea. 
His  further  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (wh.  see) 
shows  that  He  filled  this  idea  with  an  altogether 
new  content,  which  formed  nopartof  the  Messianic 
expectation  of  the  Jews.  No  doubt  in  popular 
usage  the  title  'Son  of  Grod,'  through  the  influence 
especially  of  Ps  27,  had  become  an  official  name  for 
the  Messiah  (Mt  8»  Mk  14",  Jn  1«).  But  Christ's 
claim  to  be  the  Son  of  Crod  evidently  meant  much 
more  than  this.  In  asserting  His  Divine  Sonship 
He  was  not  merely  affirming  His  right  to  an  ex- 
ternal title  of  honour,  but  was  giving  expression 
to  a  consciousness  of  relationship  to  God  the  Father 
which  was  absolutely  unique,  and  in  which  the 
very  essence  of  His  Messiahship  consisted.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Synoptics  He  aoes  not  expressly 
designate  Himself  the  Son  of  Grod,  as  He  aoes  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (5»  9»  [var,  led.]  10»  U*) ;  but 
at  all  events  He  repeatedly  calls  Gkxl  His  Father, 
and  refers  to  Himself  as  *  the  Son '  when  speaking 
of  God,  and  that  in  a  sense  manifestly  distinct 
from  the  general  idea  of  Crod's  universal  Father- 
hood {e.g.  Mt  U^  12»  W%  In  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
quite  apart  from  those  passages  in  which  Christ 
assumes  the  title  *Son  of  Grod,'  the  sense  of  this 
unique  relation  to  God  as  bearing  upon  His  saving 
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relationship  to  men  meets  us  eveiywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  farewell  discourse  and  the  inter- 
cessory prayer  which  followed  (Jn  14-17).  But  in 
the  Synoptics  also  this  Divine  consciousness  appears 
repeatedly  (e.flr.  Lk  2«,  Mt  7"  10»  16"22«-.  MJc  12«), 
and  it  finds  full  expression  in  that  great  saying, 
*  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father ;  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him'  (Mt  ll*',  Lk  10»),  which  serves  in  St. 
Matthew's  account  as  the  ground  of  the  Saviour's 
universal  invitation  and  of  His  promise  of  rest  for 
the  soul  (v.**^-).    See  Preaching  Christ,  5  (c), 

5.  In  connexion  with  His  eschatological  teach- 
ing, and  forming  its  central  and  most  essential 
feature,  is  the  claim  made  by  Christ  to  be  the  final 
and  universal  Judge  of  men.  Not  only  did  He 
declare  the  fact  of  His  own  Return,  an  astonishing 
declaration  in  itself,  but  He  affirmed  as  the  pur- 
pose of  His  Second  Coming  the  Judgment  of  the 
world.  This  claim  to  be  the  arbiter  of  human 
destinies  is  distinctly  announced  again  and  again 
(Mt  7^  »  16",  Mk  8»).  It  is  further  implied  in 
the  parables  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Mt 
25>-^3)  and  the  Talents  (vv."-»),  and  is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  that  solemn  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
by  which  these  parables  are  immediately  foflowed 
(vv."-*).  The  testimony  of  the  Synoptics  with 
regard  to  this  claim  of  our  Lord  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  same 
effect  (Jn  S""',  cf.  v.**),  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  rest  of  the  NT  the  oflRce 
of  the  final  Judge  is  constantly  assigned  to  Jesus 
(Ac  10«  17^',  Ro  2'«  14»»,  2  Co  5'«.  2  Ti  4»»,  1  P  4», 
Ja  5^-  *),  an  office,  be  it  noted,  which  was  never 
ascribed  to  the  Messiah  either  in  the  OT  revelation 
or  in  the  popular  Jewish  belief  (see  Salmond, 
Christian  JJoct  of  Immortality^  p.  318).  This  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  stupendous  of  Christ's 
claims.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
to  assume  the  titles  and  functions  of  the  Hope  of 
Israel,  to  declare  Himself  to  be  the  Fulfil ler  of  the 
Law  and  the  Expected  of  the  Prophets.  But  it 
was  something  greater  still  to  claim  that  with  His 
Return  there  would  arrive  the  grand  consummation 
of  the  world's  history  (Mt  25*').  that  before  Him 
all  nations  should  be  gathered  (v.'^)  and  all  hearts 
laid  bare  (vv.**' *••**•«),  that  the  principle  of  the 
Judgment  should  be  the  attitude  of  men  to  Himself 
as  He  is  spiritually  present  in  the  world  (vv.***  *), 
and  that  of  this  attitude  Christ  Himself  should  be 
the  Supreme  Judge  (vv.'**").    See  art.  Judgment. 

6.  That  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-existence  is 
snecifically  taught  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
rtospel,  is  apparent  to  every  reader  (Jn  l**'*  ^^'  **•  "). 
But  it  is  not  less  plain  that,  according  to  the 
author,  this  doctrine  was  not  simply  a  solution 
forced  upon  the  Christian  mind  hy  a  consideration 
of  Christ's  other  claims  and  of  His  whole  history, 
but  was  the  unfolding  of  an  affirmation  made  by 
Christ's  own  lips  (6«  8«  17»- ").  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  by  writers  like  Beyschla^  {op.  cit  i. 
254)  and  Wendt  (Teaching  of  Jestis,  ii.  169),  the 
theory  of  an  ideal  pre-existence  is  quite  inadequate 
as  an  explanation  of  such  language.  Onlv  by 
maintaining  that  John's  picture  of  Jesus  and  pre- 
sentation of  His  words  is  no  record  of  historical 
fact,  but  a  theologically  determined  construction  of 
his  own,  can  we  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  as 
Jesus  claimed  to  be  in  an  absolutely  unique  sense 
the  Son  of  the  Father,  so  also  He  claimed  to  be 
the  personal  object  of  the  Father's  love  and  the 
sharer  of  His  glory  before  the  world  was.  See  art. 
Pre-Existence. 

LrrtRATiTRB.— HastingB*  DB,  artt. '  Son  of  Man,' '  Son  of  Ood ' : 
Denney,  Studiet  in  Theology ,  ch.  ii. ;  Forrest,  CkrUt  of  Hutory 
and  €f  Experimee,  Lect.  iL ;  Bestchlag,  NT  Theol.  L  66-79, 
VOL.  I.— 22 


236-266 ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jenu,  iL  122-183 ;  Weiss,  Bib. 
Theol.  cfNT,  i.  73-92 ;  Stolker,  ChritMogy  cf  Jetui ;  Ullniann, 
SinUssnem  cf  Jenu,  69-81;  Salmond,  Chritiian  Doet.  qf 
Immortatity,  813-325  ;  Robbins,  A  Chriatian  ApUogetic  (1902X 
59-87 ;  Forrest,  Authority  qf  Christ  (1906). 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
CLEANNESS.— See  Law,  Purification. 

CLEANSING.— See  Temple. 

CLEOPAS  (KXe^rat,  Lk  24i<).— One  of  the  two 
disciples  to  whom  the  Lord  appearchd  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Resurrection  day  as  they  went  to 
Emmaus,  distant  about  two  hours  from  Jerusalem 
(see  Emmaus).  The  omission  of  all  reference  to 
the  stor^  in  1  Co  15  is  not  a  suilicient  ground  for 
auestioning  its  truth.  We  have  no  guarantee  that 
ot.  Paul's  Knowledge  extended  to  all  the  actual 
events  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  period  (cf. 
Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  p.  184).  The  story 
may  have  been  received  by  the  Evangelist  from 
Cleopas  himself  :  it  bears  marks  of  its  early  origin 
in  the  primitive  Messianic  ideas  it  preserves,  and 
in  the  use  of  the  name  Simon  for  St.  Peter.  By 
some  (Theophylact,  Lan^e,  Carr)  the  unnamed 
companion  of  Cleopas  is  identified  with  St.  Luke 
himself;  but  this  is  unlikely,  as  both  appear  to 
have  been  Jews  {ol  dpxovrei  i\^mv,  v.^),  though 
they  do  not  speak  in  a  tone  of  such  personal  near- 
ness to  Jesus  that  we  can  accept  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  of  the  Eleven.  The  two  were  in 
high  dispute  about  late  events,  Cleopas  apparently 
taking  tne  more  optimistic  view,  as,  m  spite  of  all, 
he  clings  to  the  few  facts  which  make  for  belief. 
The  inability  of  both  to  recognize  Jesus  is  ex- 
plained in  St.  Luke  to  be  due  to  spiritual  dulness 
(d  i<pdaKiioX  airrww  iKparovtrro,  v.  '*).  The  pseudo-Mark 
(whose  allusion  does  not  depend  on  St.  Luke,  for 
he  gives  a  different  sequel  in  Jerusalem)  says  that 
the  Lord  appeared '  in  another  form  *  {iw  iripq.  tLop^t^^ 
Mk  16") ;  an  interpretation  favoured  by  Augustine, 
who  compares  the  effect  of  the  Transfiguration 
{/jL€T€fjLop^$rjf  Mk  9*).  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
Lord  treated  them  with  tenderness  (v.^^  iv&iiroi, 
*0  foolish  men,*  RV,  not  *  fools,'  as  AV;  cf.  Ramsay 
on  Gal  3>). 

The  discourse  in  which  they  were  enlightened 
furnishes  from  Christ's  own  lips  what  in  fact  became 
the  kernel  of  the  preaching  ot  the  Apostles,  as  seen 
in  the  sermons  recorded  in  the  Acts  {e.g,  Ac  2**"* 
17')  and  in  the  Gospels.  The  two  disciples  had 
already  given  the  summary  of  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  (Lk  24"'-**).  He  now  shows  that  it  was  re- 
quired by  OT  prophecy  that  all  this  should  be  the 
means  by  which  He  was  to  enter  into  His  glory 
(24"  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  vv.**-«).  It  is 
this  teaching  that  invests  the  narrative  with  its 
peculiar  value  for  the  Church,  and  was  doubtless 
a  prime  cause  of  its  preservation. 

Many  of  the  speculations  about  the  phrase,  '  He 
made  as  though  He  would  ^  further'  (Lk  24^), 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  real  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  incident  had  been  discerned. 
Knowledge  of  the  Lord's  presence  is  vouchsafed 
only  in  answer  to  prayer,  it  is  not  forced  on  any- 
one. This  is  the  NT  Penuel  (cf.  Gn  32*  with  Lk 
24**).  It  is  a  too  rigid  interpretation  which  regards 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  nere  as  a  celebration  of 
the  Euchanst ;  rather  it  was  an  ordinary  meal  at 
which  the  Stranger,  who  had  so  impressed  them 
on  the  road,  was  put  in  the  place  of  honour. 
Something  in  His  manner  suddenly  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  His  identity  which  was  forming  itself 
in  tneir  minds.  The  result  which  the  Lord  desired, 
the  corroboration  of  their  faith,  having  been 
reached,  He  vanished  from  sight.  To  carry  the 
tidings  to  Jerusalem,  'they  who  had  dissuaded 
their  unknown  Companion  from  making  a  night 
journey  now  have  no  fear  of  it  themselves  (Bengel). 
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LiTSRATURB.— Aug.  Ep.  149  ;  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
Eng.  tr.,  vol.  viii. ;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  p.  824  ff. ; 
Latham,  The  Risen  Master;  Swete  on  Mk  16^3;  A.  Carr  in 
Expositor,  Feb.  1904 ;  Deiasmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  815 ;  Ker, 
Sermons,  2nd  ser.  p.  264ff. ;  Expos.  Tiines,  xvii.  [1906]  833  ff. 

C.  T.  DiMONT. 

CLEOPHAS. — This  form  aopears  in  some  Latin 
MSS,  and  is  retained  in  the  Vulgate  (though 
against  the  evidence  of  Codex  Amiatinus)  in  both 
Lie  24*'  and  Jn  19**.  It  was  adopted  by  the  early 
English  versions  (Wyclifite,  Tindale),  and  parsed 
into  the  AV  of  1611.  It  still  stands  there  in 
Jn  19^  for  Clopas  (wh.  see),  but  in  Lk  24^'  it  was 
replaced  in  1629  by  Cleopas  (wh.  see). 

C    T    DiMONT 

CLOKE  (the  spelling  in  both  AY  and  RV  of  the 
modem  *  cloak'). — There  was  originally  a  marked 
distinction  between  Classical  and  Oriental  costume, 
a  distinction  which  was  lessened  under  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  Roman  Empire ;  thus  the  Greek 
words  used  in  the  NT  bear  different  meanings. 
The  two  normal  Classical  garments,  the  x^'^<^^  &nd 
Ifiiriop  of  Mt  5*^  and  Lk  6*^,  translated  *coat'  and 
*  cloke,*  were  usually  of  extreme  simplicity. 

The  x*^!^"!  tunica^  tunic,  or  shirt  (see  art.  COAT), 
was  the  under-garment  worn  indoors  by  men  and 
women  alike,  an  oblong  strip  of  material  doubled 
round  the  body  and  fastened  at  the  shoulders, 
without  any  shaping  or  sewing,  sometimes  girt  and 
sometimes  ungirt.  The  sddin  of  the  Jews  diHered 
from  this  in  being  longer  and  furnished  with 
sleeves ;  over  it  was  worn  the  kSthdnethy  a  long 
sleeved  tunic,  open  in  front,  but  folded  across 
and  girt ;  this  latter  formed  a  second  tunica,  which 
is  the  x*'*^".  apparently,  of  Mt  5**  and  Lk  6*. 
Oriental  influences  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  long 
tunic  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  tunica  talaris,  a 
garment  which,  in  Cicero's  time,  was  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  etfeminacy ;  in  later  years  it  was  known  in 
its  white  form  as  the  tunica  alba  or  alb.  The  l/udrtoy, 
over-garment  or  *cloke,'was,  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  originally  an  oblong  strip,  thrown  over  the 
tunic  (x^Tiav)  when  the  wearer  went  out  of  dooi*s ; 
in  its  simplest  form  it  was  the  pallium ;  more  elabor- 
ately folded,  it  was  the  toga.  Thus  the  x^-Tf^^  &nd  the 
IfiiTLov  are  the  under-  and  the  over-garment,  though 
what  we  call  underclothing  was  often  worn  also. 
But  the  use  of  sleeves  among  the  Orientals  made  a 
still  greater  distinction  in  their  over-garment ;  the 
wi^- M  and  simlah  of  the  Jews  were  sleeved  garments 
rather  like  a  modem  overcoat,  open  in  front,  and 
reaching  to  the  feet.  The  *long  robe'  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  (Lk  20**)  was  the  nU'il,  ren- 
dered by  St.  Luke  as  crroX^,  which  merely  means  a 
long  sleeved  garment,  a  tunica  talaris,  in  fact ;  for 
which  reason  the  *  gi'eat  multitude '  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (7'*")  are  also  described  as  wearing  crroXdj 
Xevicds,  that  is,  long  white  tunics,  or  tunicce  alba:, 
though  in  Rev  3*  the  more  general  word  is  used — 
4p  IfMTloii  XevKolt,  *  in  white  garments '  (RV). 

The  classical  over-gamient  appeared  in  many  varieties  besides 
the  changing  fashions  of  the  toga.  The  pauium,  Greek  in  its 
origin,  hul  become  international  in  its  character  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  philo- 
sopher or  teacher ;  so  Justin  Martyr  preached  in  the  *  philo> 
aopher's  robe,'  and  was  thus  recognized  oy  Trypho  as  a  teacher 
{Tryf^.  1).  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  pauium  was  chosen 
by  the  artists  of  the  Catacombs  as  the  distinguishing  dress  of 
Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Prophets,  and  has  continued  so  by 
an  artistic  convention  that  has  lasted  from  the  2nd  cent,  to  the 
present  day.  The  chlamys,  x^^f**>ft  »ogum  or  paludamentum, 
was  made  of  a  smaller  oblong  strip,  fastened  by  a  buckle  on  the 
ri^ht  shoulder  (as  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere);  it  was  a  light 
military  cloak,  and  was  the  'scarlet  robe,'  z^''"^  x»x*Jnit, 
which  the  soldiers  put  upon  our  Lord  in  mockery  (Mt  27*).  The 
seamless  *ooat,'  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion, is  distinguished  by  St.  John  (1923)  by  the  word  used  for  a 
tunic  or  under-garment,  x''^'^**  ^^^  not  by  any  of  the  terms  used 
for  the  various  forms  of  outer  ^rment,  such  as  we  should 
expect  if  the  *  coat '  were  the  Jewish  sinUdh. 

Another  common  form  of  outer  garment  is  the 
4f>ai\6vrji,  the  *  cloke '  which  St.  Paul  left  at  Troas 
(2  Ti  4'').    This  was  thepcenula  (^cuydXi^f,  ^dXi^f, 


<paip6\iov),  a  heavy  woollen  garment,  generally  red 
or  dark-yellow  in  colour,  worn  as  a  protection 
against  cold  and  rain,  at  first  especially  by  tra- 
vellers and  by  artisans  and  slaves;  hence  on  the 
one  hand  its  use  by  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  its 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
(where  the  tunica,  the  tunica  talaris,  dalmatic, 
chlamys,  pallium,  and  the  lacema,  a  cope-shaped 
garment,  are  also  found,  while  the  toga  occurs 
only  once).  The  pcenula  was  the  original  of  the 
Eucharistic  chasuole,  and  resembles  it  exactly  in 
shape  (a  circle  or  ellipse,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre), 
though  not  in  material.  As  time  went  on,  it  was 
used  by  all  classes,  and  after  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  it  became  in  course  of  time  restricted  to 
bishops  and  presbyters.  It  is  worn  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics in  the  lamous  6th  cent,  frescoes  at  Ravenna, 
where  appear  also  the  tunica  talaris,  still  adorned 
with  the  orphrey-like  strips  of  the  clavus,  the 
dalmatic,  lacerna,  and  the  palliutn,  which,  by  the 
process  of  contabulatio  or  folding,  has  come  to 
resemble  a  long  stole,  and  is  distinctive  of  bishops. 
Thus,  while  the  toga,  chlamys,  and  the  original 
tunica  disappeared,  and  are  to  us  typical  of  classical 
antiquity,  the  pcenula,  pallium,  lacerna,  dalmatic, 
and  tunica  talaris  were  handed  on  as  ecclesiastical 
vestments  (chasuble,  paJl,  cope,  dalmatic,  and  alb), 
the  last  named  forming^  a  link  not  only  with  im- 
perial Rome,  but  also  with  the  East.  See,  further, 
art.  Dress. 

LrrKRATURK.— A.  Ck>nze,  Die  antike  Gewdndung;  Keil,  Ben- 
zinger,  and  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.;  Hastings*  DB,  art.  'Dress'; 
Schurer,  HJP,  Index, s.v.  'Clothing' ;  WUpert,  Die  Geumnduruf 
der  Christen  in  den  ersten  Jahrhunderten,  and  Un  capitoto 
di  slona  del  vestiaro ;  Braun,  Die  priesterlichen  Getednder  des 
Abendtandes,  and  Die  pontijtealen  Gewdnder  des  Abendlandes; 
Duchesne,  Origines  du  cuUe  ehretien. 

Percy  Dearmer. 
CLOPAS  (KXwiraf).— Mentioned  in  Jn  19^  as 
a  relative,  probably  the  husband,  of  one  of  the 
women  who  stood  by  the  cross  {Mapla  ij  rod 
K\uwa).  By  Chrysostom  he  was  identitied  with 
Alphseus ;  but  this  is  improbable  (see  ALPHiEUS). 
For  his  connexion  with  Joseph  and  the  family  of 
Jesus,  see  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Has- 
tings* DB,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  According  to  certain 
apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Cleopas  of  Lk  24^^  In  that  case  the  devotion 
which  kept  Mary  of  Clopas  near  the  cross  till  the 
end  finds  a  counterpart  in  her  husband's  sorrow  at 
the  Crucifixion.  But  the  identification  rests  on 
the  derivation  of  both  names  from  a  common 
Greek  original,  Cleopatros,  and  is  denied  by  those 
who  regard  Clopas  as  a  Semitic  name  (see  Deiss- 
mann,  iible  Studies,  Eng.  tr.  p.  315,  n.  2). 

C    T    DiMONT 

CLOSET  (ra/icioj').— Mt  6«,  Lk  12»  AV. 

The  older  form  of  the  Gr.  word  was  rafuilvi  (found  in  some 
NT  MSS),  but  the  later  language  frequently  shows  the  coalescence 
of  two  following  i  sounds.*  The  etj'mology  (cf.  r«/uj«f,  'dis- 
tributor,' 'treasurer,  'steward,'  etc.,  akin  to  T«'/it»«)  shows  that 
'store-chamber'  is  tJbe  primitive  meaning  of  tlie  Or.  word  {i.e. 
not  small  sitting-room  or  bedroom).  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in 
Lk  \Z^,  and  even  the  Ry,  following  Vulg.  and  Luther,  have 
been  compelled  to  break  their  rule  of  uniformity  of  rendering  in 
this  case.  The  four  occurrences  of  the  Gr..woid  are  dealt  with 
as  follows  in  the  versions : — 

AV                     RV                Vulffate  Luther 

JAiffi      closet  inner  chamber   cubiculum  Kammerlein 

Mt  24^  secret  Inner  chambers  penetralibus  Hammer 

chambers 

Lk  123    closets  inner  chambers  cubiculis  Kammem 

Lk  1234  store-  store-chamber    cellarium  Keller 

house 

The  Peshi^ta  has  \20L  (jta'V)&tv&)  in  all  four  passages,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  that  'store-closet'  or  'store-chamber'  was  not 
used  by  RV  in  the  same  way  throughout. 


*  Cf.  J.  IL  Moulton  in  Expositor,  0th  ser.  ix.  [1904]  361 : 
*rciutf*,  Tm  and  uyu»  are  overwhelmingly  attested  by  the 
papyri,  where  there  are  only  rare  examples  of  a  curious  rever- 
sion, like  that  in  Mt  20^'  (where  WH  read  wtM,  elsewhere  rtTf, 
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Every  Jewish  house,  except  the  very  smallest 
huts,  would  have  a  small  room  opening  out  from 
the  '  living-room,'  as  our  workmeirs  cottages  have 
small  pantries,  larders,  etc.,  in  many  cases;  hut 
few  houses  would  have  a  small  room  specially  for 
private  praver.  Yet,  curiously,  many  writers  have 
assumed  that  Jewish  houses  did  have  'prayer 
closets  * ;  usually,  they  say,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,*  and  many  identify  it  with  the  inrepifov 
i^lbu,  'dliyydh).    Is  there  any  ground  for  this  ?   The 

*  upper  rooms '  mentioned  in  NT  were  usahle  as 
guest-chamhers  (Mk  14^,  etc.),  large  enough  to 
accommodate  thirteen  persons  reclining  round 
tables,  and  (perhaps)  even  120  persons  (Ac  V% 
Would  the  individual  worshipper  oe  able  to  enter 
such  an  important  room  in  a  house,  and  'shut 
the  door'  (Mt  6*)  i^^ainst  the  rest  of  his  family? 
Others  {e.g.,  Keil,  Biblical  Archeology ^  §  95)  think 
of  the  frail  summer-house  on  the  fiat  roof. 

According  to  modem  European  ideas,  tlie  Vul- 
gate cubictuum,  '  bedroom,'  would  suit  the  context 
and  circumstances  well  in  Mt  6",  perhaps  in  Mt 
24»  and  Lk  12»,  but  not  at  all  in  Lk  12»*.  Moreover, 
(a)  this  rendering  loses  the  connexion  with  the 
etymology ;  (6)  the  use  of  separate  bedrooms  is  not 
common  m  the  East ;  (c)  there  are  other  Gr.  and 
Syr.  words  to  express  the  idea. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  Mt  6*  is  founded  on 
Is  26*',  etffeXBe  tls  rd  rafieTd  <roi;,  dwdKXeuror  rijp  $6pap 
ffov.  But  the  motive  in  Isaiah  is  fear,  in  Matthew 
desire  of  loving  communion,  rafieiov  occurs  40 
times  in  LXX.  In  most  cases  it  retains  the  mean- 
ing 'store -closet'  (Dt  28»,  Sir  29",  etc.).  In 
other  cases  it  is  a  private  chamber  of  some  sort 
as  in  Mt  6« :  e.g.,  Gn  43»,  Dt  32»,  Jg  3«  The  last 
case  is  noticeable,  rafxelov  is  defined  by  rfp  Bepivifi, 
and  represents  *nn  {heder),  while  vxcp^ov  in  the  con- 
text is  'aliyydh,  rather  implying  a  distinction.  The 
summer '  upper  room '  (E  V  '  parlour ')  had  a  summer 

*  closet '  (E  V  *  chamber ')  attached  to  it.  In  the  one 
Eglon  was  with  his  attendants  till  Ehud  came,  but 
they  aftervi'ards  supposed  that  Eglon  had  retired 
into  the  other,  and  would  not  disturb  him. 

We  now  get  a  group  of  passages  which  explain 
Ta/i€ior.  In  Ex  8»  (7»),  Jg  15*,  2(4)  K  6"  11«,  2  Ch 
22",  etc.,  it  is  the  special  'store-closet'  (leading  or 
opening  out  from  the  larger  room)  in  which  the 
bedding  required  by  night  was  stored  during  the 
day  (tA  rafieia  rCav  KoirQv  or  rafieiw  icXti'wi').t  In 
such  a  'closet'  the  Philistines  were  hiding  while 
Delilah  practised  her  wiles  on  Samson  (Jg  16'- ", 
LXX,  also  Ec  10*^).  In  such  a  ' closet'  for  holding 
the  bedding,  the  baby  prince  Joash  was  concealed 
when  Athaliah  muraered  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  Samson  was  possibly  in  the  '  living-room ' 
when  his  wife's  fatherprevented  him  from  entering 
the  rafuiop  (Jg  15^  LaX,  note  the  variant  of  A  «/f 
rhv  Koirdva),  Such  small  rooms  or  closets  could  be 
used  as  more  private  sleeping-rooms  if  required, 
and  would  also  be  available  for  private  conference, 
concealment,  or  any  similar  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
the  normal  use  of  storing  the  bedding  and  other 
things  which  were  not  immediately  required.  Our 
Lord  advised  their  use  for  private  prayer.  Thus 
storage  was  the  primary  purpose  of  tne  apartment. 
The  other  uses  were  secondary  ones,  or  adaptations. 

The  AV  'closet'  is  therefore  quite  as  correct  as 
the  RV  'inner  chamber.'  Of  course  we  do  not 
think  of  an  European  cupboard  with  shelves,  in 

M(r«Ti7v);  cf.  Liddell  and  Soott  tub  voce,  WH,  Notet  on  Ortho- 
graphy, ii.  14&-170.  The  Texttu  Receptut,  according  to  Scri- 
vener, tias  the  older  form  in  Mt  ffi,  but  the  later  one  in  the  three 
other  places. 

*  Carr,  Cambridge  Bible  for  SchooU ;  Tholuck,  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  Lange,  St.  Matthew ;  after  Kuinoel,  and  Vitringa,  de 
Syn.  I.  i.  6. 

t  Lane,  Modem  Egvptiant,  ch.  v. :  Purdoe,  Crty  of  the  Sitltan, 
i.22;  Kicto,i>t6to?ia/jWAfe on Preuaod 2 KU2;  Hastings' />£ 
iL484». 


which  a  person  could  hardly  stand.    But  Dryden 

(Fables)  possibly  uses  'closet'  in  the  sense  of  a 

*  store-closet,*  as  rafutor  in  Lk  12**,  though  he  may 

have  meant '  private  chamber ' : 

*  He  furnishes  her  closet  first,  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  sheUs.* 

Shakespeare  has  the  other  use : 

*The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet'  (Jul.  Cces.  ii.  1).* 

On  the  curious  Latin  renderings  of  d  (promptaZibtis) 
e  (promptuariis)  in  Lk  12^*,  and  d  (promptuarium) 
in  Lk  12**,  cf.  Kdnsch,  ItaXa  und  Vulgata,  pp.  32 
and  48,  and  Plummer,  '  St.  Luke,'  in  International 
Critical  Commentary.  GEORGE  Farmeiu 

CLOTHES.— See  Dress. 

CLOUD.— The  cloud  appears  in  the  Gospels  at 
our  Lord's  TransBguration  (Mt  17*  II  Mk  9',  Lk  9") 
and  (if  we  may  treat  the  first  verses  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  as  practically  part  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel) 
at  His  Ascension  (Ac  V).  Twice  also  it  has  a 
place  in  His  own  prediction  of  His  coming  again 
(Mt  24*  II  Mk  13»  II  Lk  21",  Mt  26«  |l  Mk  14«»). 

The  most  interesting  occurrence  of  this  cloud  is 
that  in  connexion  with  the  Ascension;  but  it  is 
its  appearance  above  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
that  rules  the  interpretation  of  its  significance.  For 
there  a  voice  comes  out  of  it  which  is  that  of  the 
Heavenly  Father :  it  is  seen  to  be  the  veil  of  the 
Divine  Fresence.  Veiling  the  glory  which  no 
mortal  might  see  and  live,  veiling  yet  revealing 
the  Presence  of  God,  the  cloud  has  two  aspects,  of 
which  the  greater  and  more  characteristic  is  not 
the  negative  one  of  veiling,  but  that  positive  aspect 
in  which  it  attests  and  manifests  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence. To  come  under  its  shadow  (a  '  sliadow,'  it 
would  seem,  of  li^ht,  since  it  was  ye^Xi;  0fan-eci^) 
awoke  in  the  discinles  the  dread  felt  by  Jacob  at 
Bethel.  And  for  the  same  reason — that  this  cloud 
is  a  '  gate  of  heaven,'  at  which  a  man  may  stand  to 
hear  tiie  voice  of  God.  Here,  in  this  bright  cloud, 
the  two  spheres,  earthly  and  heavenly,  open  upon 
each  other.  The  cloud  is  less  a  veil  than  a  lif  tmg 
of  the  veil.  Here  the  invisible  bajrier  becomes 
a  portal  of  heaven,  through  which  may  come  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty,  and  entering  by  which 
Christ  is  passed  into  heaven.  It  is  a  'cloud  of 
heaven ' :  with  earth  and  human  life  upon  this 
side  of  it,  and  on  the  other  side  (not  sky  and  stars, 
but)  the  invisible  things  of  God,  the  heavenly 
sphere,  the  other  world. 

Thus  in  our  Lord's  Ascension  we  do  not  conceive 
of  Him  as  '  going  up '  farther  than  would  symbolize 
and  declare  His  departure  from  this  world :  '  He 
was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight ' — they  saw  Him  go  and  they  saw  what 
door  opened  to  receive  Him.  As  identifying  this 
cloud  with  *  heaven,'  compare  Ac  l^  'a  cloud  re- 
ceived him,*  with  1"  'received  up  from  you  into 
heaven  * :  with  which  agrees  2  P  !"• ",  *  there  came 
a  voice  to  him  out  of  the  excellent  glory  .  .  .  and 
this  voice  we  (ourselves)  heard  brought  out  of 
heaven.'  The  voice  out  of  the  cloud  was  *  out  of 
heaven' — the  disciples  in  beholding  Christ  enter 
the  cloud  '  beheld  him  going  into  heaven.' 

If  for  us  the  cloud  is  as  a  door  which  closes,  a 
veil  that  hides  (as  God  verily  is  a  God  that  hideth 
Himself),  this  is  of  grace  :  '  thou  canst  not  follow 

*A  late  member  of  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury's  'Assyrian 
Mission'  informs  the  writer  of  this  article  that  the  Peshitta 
word  in  the  form  ta-wanbk  *  is  still  retained  in  certain  parts  of 
the  mountcun  districts,  where  manv  old  (classical)  Syriac  words 
are  still  in  use,  but  it  is  not  used  colloquially  in  the  plains. 
Ta-whnh  is  alwa^'s  the  little  room  leading  from  the  large  living 
room;  it  is  that  in  which  the  tpart  bedding  is  stored.  Its 
primary  meaning  is  therefore  "  store-room."  Bp.  Maclean  (Dic- 
tionary of  Vernacular  Syriac)  gives  the  meanings  "closet," 
"store-room,"  but  if  he  had  reversed  these  two  words,  i.«. 
potting  "  store-room  "  first,  I  think  it  would  have  been  better.' 
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me  now'  (Jn  13") — *  ye  cannot  bear  it  now  *  (16"). 
And  the  cloud  is,  for  Christ's  disciples,  itself  an 
excellent  glory,  since  He  is  now  passed  within  it 
(not  behind  as  our  earthly  sun),  filling  it  with 
brightness  of  light.  He,  our  Redeemer  and  Advo- 
cate, the  Lord  who  is  our  Brother,  is  now  within 
the  cloud  that  covers  Sinai,  that  leads  through  the 
wilderness,  that  shines  above  the  Mercy-seat ;  that 
is  to  say— in  all  that  by  which  God  draws  near  to 
man  (in  His  law  as  in  Sinai,  in  His  providences  as 
in  the  shepherding;  of  Israel,  in  reli^ous  life  and 
worship  as  in  the  Holiest  of  all),  Christ  is  present, 
and  the  love  which  He  has  made  known,  bestowed 
and  sealed.  To  His  disciples  the  Law  is  no  more 
a  threat  and  fear,  but  is  written  upon  the  heart 
for  honour  and  obedience ;  and  God*s  providence  is 
trusted— the  sheep  follow,  for  they  know  His  voice  ; 
and  for  the  deep  things  of  the  soul  there  is  a  great 
High  priest  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  they  that 
know  His  name  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

LiTBRATrnB.— The  Comni.  in  loe.t  esp.  Swete  on  Mk  9?; 
Ruskin,  Frondes  AgresteSf  p.  178;  Huntingdon,  Christian 
Believing  and  Living^  p.  168 ;  Westcott,  ReveuU,  of  the  Bum 
Lord,  p.  180 ;  Milligan,  Ateension  and  Heavenly  Prietthood  oj 
cur  Lord,  p.  21  ff . ;  PnhK^t,  StudieM  in  the  Christian  Charaoter, 

p.  2*6  ff.  Arthur  W.  Wotherspoon. 

COAL. — This  word  occurs  in  the  Gospels  onl^r  in 
Jn  18'^  and  21'  (Gr.  in  both  dySfMKid,  meaning 
properly  '  a  brazier  filled  with  lighted  charcoal '). 
As  a  mineral,  coal  does  not  exist  in  Palestine 
except  in  the  Wddy  Hummand  in  the  Lebanon, 
and  was  mined  there  only  during  the  rule  of 
Muhammad  Ali  about  1834  (Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  1886,  iii.  193).  The  rendering 
'coal'  must  be  taken  as=' charcoal.'  Both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times,  the  latter  substance, 
prepared  from  native  timber,  has  been  the  common 
fuel  of  the  East.  The  destruction  of  the  forests 
of  Palestine  and  Syria  may  be  assigned  as  the 
main  reason  for  the  absence  of  timTOred  sables, 
and  the'universal  prevalence,  instead,  of  brickwork 
cupola  roofs,  and  also  for  the  wretched  substitutes 
for  fuel  now  employed  by  the  natives,  such  as  sun- 
dried  cakes  of  chaff  ana  dung,  etc.  The  charred 
roots  of  the  desert  broom  {rothem,  see  Ps  120^)  make 
an  excellent  fuel,  and  are  much  in  demand  in  Cairo 
(Tristram.  Nat,  Hist  of  Bible,  1889,  p.  360). 

The  geological  survey  of  Palestine  reveals  its 
uniformly  cretaceous  formation,  extending  from  the 
Lebanon  ranges  to  the  plateau  of  Hebron.  The 
earlier  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  period,  if  they  do 
exist  there  at  all  under  the  subsequent  strata,  are 
buried  at  quite  inaccessible  depths.  Traces  of  car- 
boniferous outcrop,  but  destitute  of  carbonaceous 
deposits,  have  been  found  in  the  sandstone  of  the 
southern  desert  and  the  limestone  of  the  Wddy 
Norsb. 

LiTRRATtTRB.— W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  1886, 
iU.  193 ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  1889,  p.  860 ;  Conder, 
Tent  Work  in  Pal.  ii.  826 ;  Hull,  MouiU  Seir,  etc.,  1889,  p.  194  ; 
Gesenius,  ThesaunUt  p.  280 ;  Hastings'  DB,  article  '  Coal.' 

P.  Henderson  Aitken. 

COAT. — This  word  in  the  Gospels  usually  repre- 
sents the  Gr.  x^^^*"*  ^•^'  the  tunic  or  long  close- 
fitting  under  garment  worn  in  Palestine,  as  opposed 
to  the  Ifidriov  or  full  and  flowing  outer  garment  (see 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Dress'). 

Our  Lord's  instructions  to  the  Twelve  included 
one  which  forbade  their  wearing  or  having  in  their 
possession  more  than  one  such  garment  (Mt  10'^ 
Mk  6»,  Lk  9« ;  cf.  Lk  3").  And  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Mt  5*® ;  cf.  Lk  6")  we  are  bidden  to 
cultivate  such  a  spirit  of  meekness  as  would  be 
illustrated  by  a  readiness  to  part  even  with  one's 
cloak  {Ifidriop)  to  him  who  tooK  away  one's  coat.* 

*  In  Luke  the  order  is  transposed,  the  cloak  coming  before 
the  coat,  this  being  the  order  in  which  these  two  garments 
would  be  torn  off. 


The  soldiers  at  the  Crucifixion  ( Jn  19»- «)  took 
possession  of  the  Saviour's  garments,  according,  we 
suppose,  to  the  usual  practice.  The  outer  robes 
they  divided  into  four  parts,  one  for  each  of  the 

?[uatemion,  but  for  the  coat  (r^  x^"^^^^)*  in  close 
ulfilment  of  Ps  22^^,  they  cast  lots,  not  wishing  to 
tear  it  up,  because  it  was  '  without  seam,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout.'  Josephus  [Ant.  ill. 
vii.  4),  quoted  by  Bp.  Westcott,  tells  us  tliat  the 
long  robe  (x^ribv  xodi^prft)  of  the  high  priest  was  of 
this  character :  *  This  vesture  was  not  composed  of 
two  pieces,  nor  was  it  sewed  together  upon  the 
shoulders  and  the  sides,  but  it  was  one  long  vest- 
ment, so  woven  as  to  have  an  aperture  for  the 
neck '  ( Whiston's  tr. ).  Bp.  Westcott  further  quotes 
Chrysostom,  who  perhaps  wrote  from  personal 
knowledge,  as  thinking  *  that  the  detail  is  added 
to  show  **  the  poorness  of  the  Lord's  varments,  and 
that  in  dress  as  in  all  other  things  He  followed  a 
simple  fashion."'  Others  incline  to  the  view  that 
there  is  a  parallel  suggested  between  the  Eternal 
Hieh  Priest's  garment  and  that  of  the  Aaronio 
high  priest.  In  any  case  the  seamless  robe  of 
Christ  has  often  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  One 
(ideally)  Undivided  Church,  e.g.  by  Cyprian  in  a 
famous  passage  [de  Unit.  EccL  §  7),  where  he  con- 
trasts tne  '  incorrupta  atque  individua  tunica '  of 
Christ  with  the  prophet  Ahijah's  robe,  which  he 
tore  in  duodecim  scissuras  in  token  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  kingdom  (1  K  ll*^*)*  and  concludes: 
'Sacramento  vestis  et  signo  declaravit  ecclesiss 
nnitatem.'  For  the  part  which  the  Holy  Coat  has 
played  in  legend  at  Treves  and  elsewhere,  those  who 
are  curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  GUden- 
meister  and  v.  Sybel,  Der  Heilige  Hock  zu  Trier  und 
die  20  anderen  heUigen  ungendlUen  Rockt?,  1845. 

We  may  note  finally :  (1)  that  the  word  *coat* 
(so  RV;  AY  'fisher's  coat')  in  Jn  2V  stands  for 
the  large  loose  garment  {hrtpi(mni)  which  St.  Peter 
threw  as  a  covering  over  his  almost  naked  body 
when  he  left  his  fishing  and  came  into  the  Master's 
presence;  (2)  that  it  was  the  under-garments 
(xirwves)  that  the  high  priest  rent  when  he  '  heard 
the  blasphemy'  at  our  Lord's  trial  (Mk  14";  see 
Swete's  notes,  in  loc.).    See  also  Cloke,  Dress. 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 
COCK.— See  Animals,   p.  64%   and  following 
article. 

COCK-CROWING  (dXeirro/>o0<.>y£a).  —  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Mk  13",  where  it  is  evidently  used 
to  designate  the  third  of  four  parts  into  which  the 
night  was  divided — *at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or 
at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning.'  In  OT 
times  there  were  only  three  watches  in  the  night — 
the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last;  but  by  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Roman  division  into  four 
watches  had  become  common,  though  it  had  not 
altogether  superseded  the  threefold  division  of  the 
Jews.  The  night  was  reckoned,  roughly  speak- 
ing, from  our  6  P.M.  to  6  A.M.,  and  tnese  twelve 
hours  were  divided  into  four  watches  of  three 
hours  each.  Jerome  says :  *  Nox  in  quatuor  vigilias 
dividitur,  quse  sin^lte  trium  horarum  spatio  sup- 
putantur '  {Ep.  cxl.  8).  The  cock-crowing  in  Mk 
13*"  thus  refers  to  the  third  watch  of  the  night, 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  3. 

Although  the  noun  'cock-crowing'  occurs  only 
once  in  the  NT,  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
records  the  fact  that  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal 
Jesus  forewarned  Peter  that  before  the  cock  crew 
he  should  thrice  deny  his  Lord,  and  each  of  them 
also  records  a  crowmg  of  the  cock  immediately 
after  the  denial  (Mt  28"  and  '*•  '»,  Lk  22"  and  «•  ", 
Jn  13^*  18*^).  In  St.  Mark  we  have  the  variations 
— all  the  more  significant  because  of  the  writer's 
commonly  acknowledged  dependence  upon  the 
Petrine  tradition — that  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  *  Before 
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the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice ' ; 
and  in  correspondence  with  this  a  record  of  two 
distinct  cock-crowings  (Mk  14**  *• "). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  cock-crowings  in  St.  Mark  as  occurring 
at  definite  seasons  of  the  night,  the  one  about 
midnight  and  the  other  at  the  first  approach  of 
dawn,  just  before  the  commencement  of  tne  fourth 
or  morning  watch,  and  to  define  the  second  of  the 
two  as  the  gallicinium  proper,  and  consequently 
the  only  one  of  which  the  other  three  Evangelists 
take  notice.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  in  the  most 
distinctive  sense  of  the  word  '  the  cock-crowing,' 
as  an  indication  of  time,  refers  to  the  breaking  of 
the  dawn ;  thus  in  the  Talmud  it  is  prescribed 
that  at  cock-crow  the  benediction  shall  be  used: 
<  Praised  be  Thou,  O  God,  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
that  givest  understanding  to  the  cock  to  dis- 
tinguish between  day  and  night.'  But  as  a  matter 
of  met  cocks  crow  during  the  night,  in  the  East  as 
elsewhere,  at  irregular  times  from  midnight  on- 
ward; and  the  narrative  of  Mk  14*""  does  not 
suggest  that  there  was  an  interval  of  anything 
like  three  hours  between  the  first  cock-crowing 
and  the  second.  The  probability  is  that  Jesus 
meant  no  more  than  this,  that  before  Peter  him- 
self had  twice  heard  the  cock  crow  he  should 
thrice  have  been  guilty  of  his  great  denial.  And 
if  we  accept  St.  Mark's  narrative  as  embodying 
Peter's  own  account  of  the  incident,  it  will  seem 
natural  that  the  disciple  to  whom  the  wamine 
was  directly  addressed,  and  on  whom  it  would 
make  the  deepest  impression,  should  distinguish 
between  two  separate  cock-crowings  where  others 
thought  only  of  the  last. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  cock  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  the  supposed  allusion  to  the  breed  in  1  K 
4»  (onaris,  translated  'fatted  fowls*  both  in  AV 
and  R  V  j  is  very  doubtful.  It  may  be  that  Solomon 
had  imported  these  birds  from  the  East ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  the  Talmudical 
literature  the  cock  is  always  called  by  the  name 
iamiadl  (Viari^),  suggests  rather  that  it  was  intro- 
ducea  into  Palestine  from  Babylonia.  *^  But  while 
the  domestic  fowl  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time,  both  the  Mishna  and  the 
Midrash  state  that,  so  long  as  the  Temple  stood, 
the  breeding  or  keeping  of  cocks  in  Jerusalem  was 
forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  by  scratching  in  the 
earth  they  dug  up  unclean  things,  thus  spreading 
the  conti4^on  of  Levitical  uncleanness,  and  even 
contaminating  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar.  On 
this  ^ound  exception  has  sometimes  been  taken, 
especially  from  Jewish  sources,  to  the  statements 
of  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  night  before  the  crucifixion.  But 
if  such  an  ordinance  existed,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  it  could  be  strictly  enforced  in  a  city  like 
Jerusalem,  with  a  large  and  mixed  population. 
In  particular,  we  must  remember  that  cock-fighting 
was  one  of  the  favourite  sports  of  the  Romans; 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  garrison  would  con- 
cern themselves  very  little  about  any  Jewish  pro- 
hibition of  this  kind. 

LiTKRATTTRB.  —  Orimm-Thayer,  Lexietni^  $.v.  »Xixnpc^m\ 
Smith's  Lat.-Eng.  Diet,  g.v.  *  Vigilia' ;  Meyer's  Oomment&ry  on 
Mattketo ;  Lan^^'s  Lif€  of  Chngt ;  Andrews,  Life  qf  our  Lord 
upon  the  Barth,  p.  521 ;  Bneye.  Bibl.  and  Jewish  Bneyelo- 
pedia,  articles  *Cock'  and  *Day';  Hastings'  DB^  articles 
« Cock '  and  *  Time,*  of.  Extra  VoL  p.  477  f . 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
COINS.— See  Money. 

COLT.— See  Animals,  p.  63»,  and  Entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

*  a  reference  to  the  cock  is  found  by  some  scholars  in  Pr  303^ 
(EV  'greyhound 'X  where  the  Tr)l  (zarztr)  of  MT  is  rendered 
by  the  LXX  ixixrmp:  similarly  Aquila  and  ThMdotion,  the 
Peshitta  i'AbhakhA)  and  the  Yulgate  (potfttf). 


COMFORT.— The  English  word  'comfort*  means 
being  made  strong  together.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  sorrow  weakens  or  shatters  the  whole  system 
of  the  afflicted  man,  and  that  the  dispelling  of  his 
grief  braces  him  up  anew.    The  sore  is  not  merely 

Elastered  over  or  covered  with  a  surface  skin,  but 
ealed,  so  that  the  sufferer  becomes  as  vigorous  as 
before.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  comfort  imparted  by 
Christ.  In  connexion  therewith  the  words  irapa- 
KdK4w  and  Bapciwy  or  6app4ta,  are  both  employed. 
In  NT  *  beseech,*  'entreat,*  'exhort*  are  all  used 
as  equivalents  for  Trapcucaijuf,  while  xapdKXija'is  is 
most  frequently  rendered  '  consolation  *  in  A  V,  and 
Bap<ri(a  or  dappita  (the  former  in  imperat.  only)  is 
commonly  translated  'to  be  of  good  cheer.'  But 
both  irapaKaKiui  and  Tap6,K\rj<Tii  are  occasionally 
rendered  'comfort*  in  AV  {e.g.  Mt  6*,  2  Cor  P), 
while  in  RV  'comfort  *  has  usually  been  substituted 
for  'consolation*  of  AV  in  the  rendering  of  the 
noun.  In  three  places  (Mt  9**,  Mk  10«,  Lk  8«) 
AV  renders  ddpati  '  Be  of  good  comfort.*  In  the 
first  two  KV  substitutes  'Be  of  good  cheer,*  and 
in  the  last  drops  Oipo€i  from  the  text.  In  Jn. 
TapdKkrjToij  which  occurs  four  times  (14^*'  *  15*  16''), 
always  appears  in  EV  as  '  the  Comforter.' 

Wnile  tne  mission  of  Christ  was  mainly  to  save 
men  from  their  sins,  it  was  also  His  purpose  to 
bring  them  true  relief  from  their  troubles.  In  His 
sermon  at  Nazareth  (Lk  4^^^)  He  applied  to  Him- 
self the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (61^*'),  which  tells  that 
the  Messiah  was  '  to  comfort  all  that  mourn.*  He 
would  indeed  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  Messianic 
expectation  if  He  had  not  set  Himself,  alike  by 
His  person,  His  gospel,  and  His  work,  to  heal  the 
broken  in  heart  and  to  comfort  the  people  of  God's 
choice  (cf.  Is  40').  Among  pious  Jews  the  phrase 
had  become  a  holy  oatb,  Ra  videam  consolattonem^ 
etc.  (Alford  on  Lk  2*).  Thus  Simeon  is  said  to 
have  been  '  looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ' 
{loc.  cit.),  where  irapi,KKri(nv  has  almost  a  personal 
import  as  though  equivalent  to  rbv  Xpiarby  Kvplop. 
The  whole  gosjyel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  one 
of  good  tidings  to  the  afflicted,  the  destitute,  the 
oppressed.  The  removal  of  the  cause  of  woe  in- 
volves the  furtherance  of  the  cure  of  woe.  In 
answer  to  the  Baptist's  nuestion,  Jesus  named,  as 
one  of  the  signs  that  He  was  6  *Epx6fi€yoi,  'the 
poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to  them  *  (ei^yyeXZ- 
lovTcu),    Accordingly,  m  the  very  forefront  of  His 

Srogramme  as  announced  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
lount,  Christ  gave  the  beatitude  of  comfort  to 
the  mourners  (Mt  5^).  As  the  Kevealer  of  the 
Father,  moreover.  He  was  bound  to  make  comfort 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  His  ministry, 
not  less  in  action  than  in  word.  The  Fatherly 
pity  (Ps  103^')  and  the  Motherly  tenderness  {Ib 
66**)  of  the  All -merciful  must  be  set  forth  by  the 
Son  of  Grod,  if,  lookinj^  on  Him  and  listening  to 
Him,  men  were  to  be  able  to  see  the  image  and  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  God. 

Christ  is  well  fitted  to  afford  comfort  not  only 
by  His  Divine  knowledge  of  our  deepest  needs  and 
of  what  best  meets  these  needs,  but  by  His  own 
human  experience  of  affliction  and  woe.  The 
Man  of  Sorrows,  the  One  acquainted  with  grief, 
as  well  as  the  God  of  all  comfort.  He  can  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  consolation  as  well  as  apply 
the  consolation  that  is  availing.  Having  sufiered 
in  temptation.  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that 
are  tenipted  (He  2").  The  pan^  of  Him  who 
'  himselT  bare  our  sicknesses  *  ntted  Him  for  being 
the  true  Physician  for  the  wounded  in  heart. 
Through  His  own  weariness  He  has  won  multi- 
tudes of  the  heavy-laden  to  come  to  Him  for 
rest.*  The  exceeding  sorrow  even  unto  death  of 
His  own   soul   as   He   took  the  cup   from   His 

*  In  Bxpot.  Times,  viii.  239  and  x.  48,  Nestle  shows  that  rest 
and  comfort  are  'almost  identical  for  Semitic  feeling.' 
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Father's  hand  that  He  might  taste  death  for 
every  man,  has  made  Him  able  to  give  ease 
and  peace  to  His  people  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow.  One  of  the  occasions  when  comfort  is 
most  needed  is  bereavement:  and  perhaps  the 
tears  of  Jesus  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11^) 
have  been  as  potent  to  solace  the  stricken  as  His 
word  to  the  widow  of  Nain,  *  Weep  not '  (Lk  7^*). 
When  upon  the  cross  He  commended  to  one 
another's  care  and  sympathy  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  the  beloved  disciple :  *  Woman,  behold  thy  son  V 
*  Behold  thy  mother ! '  ( Jn  19**  *'),  we  see  how  truly 
Christ  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  afflicted 
children  of  men. 

Christ's  dealing  with  His  own  chosen  followers 
was  one  of  special  tenderness  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow.  He  Icnew  that  while  on  the  whole  His 
departure  was  expedient  for  them,  yet  it  would 
be  a  terrible  wrench,  and  expose  them  to  bitter 
persecution.  He  therefore  consoled  them  when 
sorrow  filled  their  heart  by  telling  them  that  He 
would  not  leave  them  orphans  (6p^a»o<n,  AV  *  com- 
fortless,' RV  '  desolate').  After  His  ascension  He 
would  be  nearer  to  them  in  spiritual  presence  than 
when  with  them  in  the  flesh  (Jn  14»8-»,  cf.  Mt  28»). 
By  rising  from  the  dead  He  would  be  Victor  over 
the  world  in  its  direst  and  fiercest  assault,  and 
if  they  shared  with  Him  the  world's  hate  they 
would  also  share  His  triumph.  The  discourse 
(Jn  14-16)  which  began,  'Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,' 
fitly  ended, '  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  : 
but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the  world.' 

The  idea  of  future  compensation  for  present 
sufferings  is  not  wanting  in  the  'consolation  in 
Christ.'  In  His  Father's  House  are  many  man- 
sions, on  entering  which  He  goes  to  prepare  a  place 
for  His  disciples,  where  they  shall  both  oehold,  and 
be  partakers  of.  His  glory  (Jn  14*  17«-").  The 
same  idea  of  a  compensating  '  weight  of  glory '  for 
'  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment '  (2  Co 
4^^)  is  involved  in  the  parable  where  Abraham  says 
of  Lazarus,  'Now  he  is  comforted*  (Lk  16").  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  are  now  satisfied  with 
their  riches  and  have  no  huneer  for  righteous- 
ness, the  men  of  the  world  who  nave  their  portion 
in  this  life,  'have  received  their  consolation' 
(Lk  6«*- »). 

See  also  following  article. 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

COMFORTER  (irapdxXiTros).— A  term  applied  to 
Christ  in  RVm  of  1  Jn  2\  and  four  times  (Jn  14"- « 
15"  16')  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  meaning  of 
the  original  and  the  probable  source  from  which 
St.  John  derived  it,  see  art.  '  Paraclete '  in  Hast- 
ings' DB  iii.  665-668.  The  active  sense  is  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  may  have  been 
emphasized  b^  translators,  from  its  appropriate- 
ness to  the  circumstances  amidst  which  the  word 
first  occurs  in  Jn  14*^ ;  but  the  passive  sense  may 
still  be  traced  in  relation  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Spirit  being  called  and  sent  by  Them  to 
the  help  of  men,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  for  Grod  at  the  tribunal  of  the  liuman 
reason  (Jn  15*).  The  English  term  is,  however, 
quite  inadequate.  Whilst  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  actual  consolation  in  Jn  14^^  the  principal 
points  of  St  John's  teaching  are  that  the  mission 
of  the  Spirit  is  contingent  upon  the  departure  of 
Christ  (Jn  16'),  is  thenceforward  continuous  and 
permanent  (Jn  14^*),  and  includes  functions  in  re- 
gard to  both  classes  of  men,  the  disciples  and  '  the 
world.'  The  latter  He  will  convict  (Jn  16»-»»)  in 
respect  of  the  three  decisive  matters  of  sin,  right- 
eousness, and  judgment.  With  still  a  siniificant 
preference  for  words  of  an  intellectual  bearing. 
He  will  continue  and  complete  the  instruction 
begun  by  Christ  (Jn  14*),  and  guide  the  disciples 


*  into  all  the  truth '  ( Jn  16»').  See  art.  HoLY 
Spirit.  The  predominant  cast  of  these  phrases, 
almost  all  pointing  to  mental  processes,  is  m  itself 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  the  term 

*  Comforter,'  for  which  *  Paraclete '  (wh.  see)  might 
with  advantage  be  substituted. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

COMING  AGAIN.— Though  He  had  appeared  in 
the  world  to  found  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  fulfil 
the  Messianic  hope  in  its  true  spiritual  meaning 
[see  Advent],  Jesus  repeatedly  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  object  of  His  mission  would 
not  be  perfectly  attained  in  that  first  coming 
among  men.  There  was  to  be  a  break  in  His 
visible  connexion  with  earthly  affairs  (Mt  16") ; 
He  would  depart  for  a  time  (Jn  14"  16^) ;  but  He 
promised  that  He  would  come  again  to  continue 
His  work  and  carry  it  on  to  complete  fulfilment. 
As  the  clouds  of  danger  gatherea,  and  a  violent 
death  loomed  in  view,  He  began  to  speak  with 
groMring  frequency  of  a  marvellous  and  triumphant 
return,  in  which  His  living  presence  and  power 
would  be  gloriously  revealed.  His  sayings  on  this 
subject,  however,  are  not  always  easy  to  inter- 
pret ;  they  do  not  all  refer  to  the  same  event ;  we 
find  in  them  traces  of  His  having  in  His  mind 
more  than  one  coming,  and,  in  several  cases,  it  is 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  context  that  we  can 
discover  to  which  coming  His  words  were  meant  to 
point. 

The  comings  of  which  Jesus  spoke  from  time  to 
time  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : 

1.  His  coming  after  His  death  to  make  patent 
to  the  disciples  His  continued  and  exaltea  life, 
and  thereby  to  establish  their  faith  in  Him  as  their 
ever-living  Lord.  He  predicted  a  meeting  with 
them  in  Galilee  (Mt  26»,  Mk  14»),  and  indicated 
that  though  for  a  little  while  they  should  not  see 
Him,  yet  after  a  little  while  again  they  should  see 
Him  (Jn  14"  16"). 

2.  His  coming  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  the 
disciples  in  a  closer  spiritual  reunion.  As  the 
Risen  One,  He  was  to  return  to  them  and  abide 
with  them  continually  ( Jn  14^^),  manifesting  His 
presence  through  the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  guiding,  teaching,  sustaming  them  hy  His 
gracious  working  in  their  hearts  (14"* "  15*  16"), 
It  would  appear  that  in  this  sense  Jesus  regarded 
His  coming  again  as  a  vital  experience,  to  be 
shared  by  all  believers  in  all  after  generations, 
thus  foreshadowing  His  abiding  presence  through 
the  Spirit  in  the  Christian  Church. 

8.  His  coming  to  remove  the  disciples  from  their 
toils  and  struggles  on  earth,  and  take  them  to  the 

Elace  He  would  prepare  for  them  in  His  Father's 
ouse  ( Jn  14'' '),  that  where  He  was  they  might  be 
also. 

4.  His  coming  at  the  great  crises  of  history  to 
bring  to  their  disastrous  issues  the  sins  of  societies, 
nations,  and  religious  institutions,  and  to  vindi- 
cate His  power  over  all  the  corrupt  agencies  in  the 
world  that  oppose  His  truth.  In  the  solemn  dis* 
course  on  the  future  recorded  in  Mt  24  and  Mk  13, 
there  are  certain  passages  which,  as  usually  inter- 
preted, convey  the  impression  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State  was 
one  such  momentous  crisis  that  Jesus  had  par- 
ticularly in  view  (Mt  W^^-  «■«,  Mk  13"-»-  »»• » ; 
cf.  Lk  19*»-^  21»-»-»- »  23»-»),  although  His  words 
may  be  recognized  as  covering  also  all  other 
marked  epochs  in  history,  in  which  His  triumphant 
glory  and  the  impotence  of  all  the  world-powers 
that  come  into  conflict  with  Him  are  made  clear. 
The  course  of  events  which  was  to  culminate  in 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  first  startling 
revelation  of  His  victorious  energy  in  asserting 
His  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations ; 
and  this  is  apparently  suggested,  in  vivid  figura* 
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tive  tojicnage,  by  the  statement  Ui  the  high  priest, 
'  Henpefortii '^from  this  time  onward — "je  shall 
nee  the  Son  of  Man  aitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
power,  and  coming  in  the  clouda  of  heaven'  (Mt 
IM"),  as  if  a  process  of  judicial  and  retribntive 
manifestations  of  His  power  in  liuman  history 
voald  then  begin. 

S.  His  tinal  coming  at  the  end  of  the  dispensa- 
tion He  had  inaugnmted,  to  ait  in  Jndgment  over 
all  classes  and  nations  of  men,  to  ap{iortioD  their 
merit  and  demerit,  decide  their  destinies,  over- 
throw all  evil,  and  bring  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
its  supreme  triumph  and  glory.  This  final  and 
most  decisive  coming — which  will  be  more  fally 
discussed  nnder  Paei)i;sia— is  dencribed  in  temin 
that  betoken  the  appearance  of  Jesus  io  august 
Bplendour  and  irretistible  authority.  He  ia  to 
come  in  tlie  glory  of  Hia  Father  witn  His  angels, 
and  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works  (Ml 
16") ;  seated  on  the  throne  of  His  glory.  He  is  to 
gather  before  Him  all  nations,  and  separate  them 
one  from  another  as  a  shepherd  divides  His  shee)) 
from  the  goats  (Mt  25"- ").  That  is  to  be  the  Lost 
Day,  the  termination  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  when  all  pretences  will  be  exposed,  obsti- 
nate onlielief  and  ungodliness  punished,  and  faith- 
fulness crowned  with  its  eternal  reward. 

That  these  several  comings  were  present  to  the 
wind  of  Jesus,  seems  sufficiently  evident  when  His 
recorded  ntterancea  ore  duly  weighed.  We  niay 
assume  that  thej  were  regarded  by  Him  as  the 
forms  of  manifestation  by  which,  in  the  future.  He 
would  give  proof  of  His  living  presence  and  conquer- 
ing power.  They  were  the  varying  stages  in  the 
development,  after  Hia  death,  of  His  victorious 
work  for  the  estnblishment  of  righteousness  and 
the  deatniction  of  evil.  Hence  they  could  all  be 
conceived  and  predicted  under  one  name  ;  Init,  ita 
Beyschlag  remarks,  under  the  conditions  of  pro- 
phecy, each  stage  was  not  seen  assomething  apart ; 
they  were  felt  and  described  as  so  many  phases 
of  the  whole,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
moment  (NT  Tluol.  i.  202).  On  that  account  there 
is  discernible  in  the  predictions  of  Jeaus  an  occa- 
sional blending  of  one  coming  with  another  ;  at 
least  in  the  reports  furnished  by  the  Evangelists 
It  does  not  always  distinctly  appear  to  what  pre- 
cise form  of  His  future  manifestation  His  words 

jiply.     Probably  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  all 

IS  future  comings  were  wrapped  up,  as  in  a  seed, 
in  the  thought  of  His  spiritual  coming,  His  coming 
in  the  fulness  of  Hia  spiritual  life  and  power,  va 
an  eHectire  and  abiding  force  on  the  aide  of  God, 
to  act  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  Hb  faithful  fol- 
lowers, and  also  on  the  general  life  of  the  world. 
This  view  makes  His  several  comings  fall  into 
line  as  phases  or  stages  of  a  continuous  process,  in 
which,  sometimes  through  the  quickened  vitality 
of  His  Church,  sometimes  through  the  catastrophic 
action  of  the  moral  laws  and  forces  which  lie 
behind  the  movements  of  human  society,  His  in- 
vincible operation  should  be  revealed,  until  the 
final  consummation  is  reached  in  the  sovereign 
manifestation  of  His  authority  and  glory  at  the 
end  of  the  age. 

It  has  been  snggestivelr  shown  by  Wendt 
ITeachiTvf  of  Jftu.f,  vol.  ii.  297,  305)  that  it  is  on 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  regarding  His  spiritual 
coming  in  the  liearts  of  believers  tnat  the  rourth 
Gospel  lays  the  principal  and  almost  evclosive 
Stress :  and  probably  it  is  in  the  light  of  Jesus' 
predictions  of  this  spiritual  or  dynamical  coming 
that  we  are  to  lind  the  clue  to  what  He  meant  in 
His  sayings  respecting  the  historical  coming  or 
romiags,  and  the  great  apocalyptic  coining,  which 
the  Synoptics  report  with  special  fulness  and 
detaiL  The  coming  again  of  Jesus  may  thus  be 
conceived  as  a  senea  of    manifestations  of    His 
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living  presence  anil  activity  in  the  world,  cul- 
minating in  0,  glorious  triumph  at  the  Last  Day, 
when  He  shall  ait  as  Judge  of  all. 

G.  M'Hardv. 
COmnO  TO  CHBIST.— Under  this  heading  we 
bring  together  a  number  of  passagea,  all  sayings 
of  Jesus,  niost  of  them  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which 
express  at  once  Hia  widest  invitation  to  men  and 
His  strongest  claims  upon  them.  Outeide  these 
there  is  a  much  larger  group  of  passages,  occnrring 
in  all  the  Gospels,  many  of  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  inner  group.  The  expression 
thus  frequently  occurring,  and  used  in  the  few 
passages  first  mentioned  to  convey  the  deepest 
truths  of  the  gospel,  is  based  on  the  everyday 
events  of  our  Lord  s  ministry  and  of  ordinary  life. 
In  its  literal  meaning  it  occurs  constantly  through- 
out the  Gospel  narrative.  We  may  here  disregard 
this  widest  class  of  passages,  which  speak  of  the 
multitudes  who,  from  very  various  motives,  'came 
to  Christ'  to  see  and  to  hear  Him,  and  fix  our 
attention  on  those  which  have  a  moral  and  spiritual 
significance.  The  latter,  bearing  directly  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  on  the 
conditions  of  memberslup  in  it,  are  of  supreme 
importance. 


be  noticed.     In  nsriy  ill  ol 


pUdffO,  frhlch  we  iluU  hftve  occarion  lo  notice  Uttr,  lfx*t*^ 
\m  tollavRd  by  ».»  uid  UiB  cnltlvB.  Tha  aD  u>  the  ewltol 
dilciplM  ii  liEn  trwa  ub  (Ih  fl*,  Hk  \"\  In  come  pa«un« 
pic  Iff*  19",  Jn  S«  «« ;  d.  TIL  I*  8"^  iffJj  thr  toriit  of  i«.,— i 
u  iMed,  the  'comln;'  beln;  rttaided  u  wmplete,  »hlla  In 
Dthen  tl»  use  of  lh«  pment  iDcUcstH  Uut  Uis  '  mming '  Is 
thouj^ht  ot  u  In  proaTM  [cf.  WtMeolt  on  Jn  S"^  In  ia  6"* 
n{i.  wltb  tft  and  the  MciHtiie  slpilOea  anlnl,  ■ttdnmenU 
In  msny  ptxagrt  o(  tbe  leeand  group,  eome  o)  which  will  bo 
aaed  in  inuMnlion  of  the  aabjcct,  ws  hare  the  Isct  al  the 
..■omiM  without  Che  use  ol  any  ol  Che  ptaru«  here  mea- 

Among  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  Jesus  were 
many  who  came,  or  who  were  brought  by  their 
friends,  because  of  some  special  need.  Blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  came  to  have  their  lost  senses 
restored  (Mt  S«'-  20*'-,  Mk  7*"',  Jn  9"-  k(  at.). 
Lepers  cried  to  Him  for  cleansing  [Mt  8"-  II  Lk 
17""')-  The  lame  and  the  palsied  came,  or  were 
brought,  lo  Him  for  renewal  of  their  powers  (Mt 
ff";  II  Jn  a"-).  More  than  once  the  friends  of  the 
dying  or  the  dead  came  beseeching  Him  to  give 
them  back  their  loved  ones  from  the  grasp  of 
death  (Mt  S'"-  II  Jn  U").     Obviously  this  'cc- 


ihysicol  fact. 

others  there  ia 
behind  the  con 
perception  of  . 


The  whole 


;  an  attraction  of  His 
faith  in  His  power  ti 
mercy  and  grace,   ai 


bles 


.    __.  ..  ...  _    inalances 

conspicnously  clear,  and  is  recognized  by  Jesus 
with  joy.  "rhna  the  'faith'  of  the  centnrion  (Mt 
8°"-)  is  declared  to  lie  gieat«r  than  any  He  liad 
found  in  Israel.  For  her  'great  faith'  the  prayer 
of  the  Syro-Ph<:enician  woman  is  granted  (Mt 
IS"*-).  The  latter  is  one  of  many  cases  in  which 
the  futh  of  those  who  came  to  Him  was  tested  by 
Jesus  before  He  complied  witli  their  request  (ci. 
Mt  9",  Jn  i",  and  many  others).  This  testing  of 
faith  shows  the  spiritnal  significance  of  the  inci- 
dents, even  where  the  blessing  craved  and  granted, 
looked  at  merely  from  the  outside,  is  purely 
physical.  ThLs  is  atill  more  the  case  where  the 
need  which  brought  men  to  Christ  was  not  physical, 
but  moral  or  spiritnal,  ctj.  Nicodemns  to  some 
extent  (Jn  3),  Zocchieua  the  chief  publican  (Lk 
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19^')>  ^h®  woman  >vho  was  a  sinner  (Lk  1^''),  and 
many  others. 

From  these  cases  we  pass  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  higher  level  oi  meaning  of  the  phrase 
*  coming  to  Christ.'  The  passages  in  whicn  this 
occurs  are  entirely  words  of  Jesus.  He  ccJls  men 
to  come  to  Him.  For  the  most  part  His  call  is 
that  of  gracious,  loving  invitation.  But  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Jews  because  they  would  not 
come  to  Him  (Jn  5^ ;  cf.  Mt  22»,  Jn  W)  shows 
that  under  the  graciousness  of  the  invitation  there 
lies  the  assertion  of  a  paramount  claim.  These 
are  two  aspects  of  Christ's  call  which  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  to  some  extent  apart.  Experi- 
mentally they  must  always  go  togetner. 

In  Mt  11"*'  we  have  the  great  call  of  Jesus  to 
those  who  '  lilbour  and  are  heavy  laden/  with  its 
promise  of  '  rest.'  These  verses  Dear  a  likeness  to 
several  passages  of  the  OT,  especially  to  Jer  6^* 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and 
see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  sliall  find  rest  for 
your  souls.'  But  the  Heb.  word  vt^rp  *rest,'  is 
rendered  in  the  LXX  not  by  djfdiravinp,  the  word 
used  in  Mt  ll**  (cf.  dyawaOa-ia,  v.**),  but  by  dyvnTfiJiw 
(or  dyLaaii6v),  Some  have  thought  that  there  is 
here  an  echo  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  ben  Sira  (Sir 
QtAt.  aaf.  5i»-87)^  y/ith  which  our  Lord  was  probably 
familiar  (see  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  in  loco). 
But  the  words  of  Christ,  in  the  greatness  of  the 
call  and  of  the  promise,  and  in  the  connexion  of 
both  with  His  own  person,  go  far  beyond  those  of 
Ben  Sira  or  any  thine  which  we  find  in  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  OT.  The  call  is  probably  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  instance  to  those  who,  groanine 
under  *  the  yoke  of  the  law,'  which  generations  of 
Rabbinic  teaching  and  Pharisaic  formalism  had 
made  intolerable,  had  no  hope  of  rest  for  their 
souls.  But  it  goes  beyond  that,  as  the  whole 
ministry  of  Chnst  shows,  to  all  those  on  whom 
the  burdens  of  life  press  heavily,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  being  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
sin.  To  all  Christ  offers  *  rest,'  a  ceasing  from  the 
crushing  weight  and  from  the  hopeless  toil,  an 
inward,  satisfying  peace. 

The  words  of  Jesus  in  Jn  7^  (cf .  6**)  are  even 
greater  than  those  just  considered.  Under  the 
natural  figure  of  *  thirst '  and  the  companion  figure 
of  '  hunger,'  He  speaks  of  the  deepest  needs  and 
longings  of  the  soul  of  man — not  those  which  are 
passing  and  accidental,  but  those  which  are  essen- 
tial and  jpermanent,  above  all,  the  need  of  Grod — 
and  promises  to  all  who  come  to  Him  a  perfect 
and  abiding  satisfaction.  They  should  not  only 
themselves  oe  satisfied,  but  by  the  '  receiving '  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  become  sources  of  blessing 
to  others. 

To  these  two  great  promises  we  may  add  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  Jn  5*,  which  imply,  under  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  would  not  come  to 
Him,  a  promise  of  *life'  to  those  who  do  come. 
This  eviaently  means  a  life  other  than  that  which 
they  already  had,  a  life  in  union  with  God  as  con- 
trasted with  their  life  apart  from  Him,  a  life  in 
whose  abundance  man  nnds  perfect  satisfaction 
and  the  purpose  of  God  is  realized,  a  life  which  is 
eternal.  Into  the  enjoyment  of  this  life  he  who 
'cometh  to  Christ'  enters  at  once,  but  its  full 
realization  belongs  to  the  future. 

The  supreme  promise  of  Christ,  embracing  and 
transcending  all  others,  is  implied  in  Jn  14^ '  No 
man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me.'  Access  to 
God,  fellowsliip  with  Him,  are  dependent  on  com- 
ing to  Clirist,  and  are  promised  to  all  who  come  to 
Him  (cf.  Jn  e^**). 

We  infer  from  our  study  of  the  passages  cited, 
tliat,  on  one  side,  '  coming  to  Christ '  is  practically 
synonymous  with  faith  in  Him.    It  is  the  active 


movement  of  the  soul  towards  Christ.  More  than 
once  '  cometh '  and  '  believeth '  occur  as  parallel,  if 
not  virtually  synonymous,  expressions  (cf.  Jn  6^^ 
7*^'*).  'The  first  word  presents  faith  in  deed  as 
active  and  outward,  the  second  presents  faith  in 
thought  as  resting  and  inward'  (Westcott  on  Jn 
6^).  The  '  coming '  is  the  response  of  the  soul  in 
its  natural  cravings,  in  its  need,  in  its  sin,  to  the 
call  of  Christ.  It  is  its  recognition  in  act,  the  act 
of  trust,  of  His  readiness  to  receive  and  His 
power  to  bless. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  There  is  another  which  is  largely 
overlooked,  perhaps  because  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately appeal  to  man's  sense  of  need. 

Christ  s  condemnation  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
(Jn  5^)  has  already  been  mentioned.  This  implies 
that  man's  destiny  depends  on  his  attitude  to 
Christ.  In  Lk  6**^*  this  is  still  more  clearly 
stated.  '  Coming,'  the  first  movement  of  the  soul 
to  Christ,  is  associated  with,  and  derives  spiritual 
and  permanent  value  from,  hearing  and  domg  tlie 
woras  of  Christ.  The  mere  lip  acknowledgment 
of  Him  is  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  for  it 
brin^  disaster ;  the  heart  acknowledgment,  issu- 
ing in  obedience,  is  everything.  This  is  stated 
even  more  stronu:ly  in  Lk  14^  *  If  any  man  cometh 
unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  father,  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  cliildren,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple.'  The  next  verse  carries  us  a  step  further, 
from  the  *  coming  to '  to  the  *  coming  after,'  from 
the  negative  '  hating '  or  renunciation  to  tlie  posi- 
tive '  bearing '  or  *  taking  up '  of  the  cross  (cf.  Mt 
163*,  Mk  8",  Lk  92»).  These  are  Christ's  conditions 
of  discipleship,  stringent,  at  first  sight  even  re- 
pulsive. Mt  10"  may  be  compared  with  Lk  14^, 
not  as  toning  down  tne  demands  of  Christ,  but  as 
helping  us  to  understand  them.  He  claims  to  be 
the  first,  and  in  a  profound  sense  the  only  object 
of  man's  affection  and  devotion.  None  other  snail 
stand  before  Him,  none  other  beside  Him.  There 
is  here  no  condemnation,  no  abrogation  of  the 
claims  of  human  affection,  which  are  Divine  in 
their  origin,  and  have  been  strengthened  and 
beautified  under  the  influence  of  Christ.  But 
there  is  a  demand  that  tliese  shall  stand  aside, 
shall  be  put  aside  ruthlessly  and  with  the  heart's 
whole  passion,  so  far  as  they  come  into  conflict  or 
rivalry  with  the  claims  of  Christ.  The  'great 
possessions '  of  the  rich  young  ruler  stood  between 
nim  and  Christ.  Father  and  mother,  wife  and 
child,  do  the  same  with  others.  If  so,  '  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.'  Further,  Christ  demands  the 
taking  up  of  the  cross ;  that  is,  not  the  acceptance 
of  trials,  often  trifling  trials,  as  they  come  to  us, 
to  which  in  common  use  this  great  word  has  l)een 
reduced,  but  the  readiness,  for  His  sake,  to  follow 
Him  to  shame  and  to  death. 

While,  then,  '  coming  to  Christ '  means,  on  the 
one  hand,  faith  in  Him,  a  movement  of  the  soul 
to  Him  for  the  acceptance  of  the  blessings  He 
offers,  it  means,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  clearly 
an  absolute  surrender  of  the  soul,  of  the  whole 
man  to  Him.  This  aspect  of  the  truth  already 
emerges  in  Mt  H'-^ff.  « Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me.  .  .  .  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light.'  This  involves  the  recognition  of 
Him  as  'Lord,'  a  whole-hearted  obedience,  an 
absolute  surrender  in  which  nothing,  not  even  the 
dearest  object  of  earthly  affection,  shall  weigh 
with  us  against  Him,  a  readiness  to  suffer  shame 
and  death  for  His  sake.  This  is  to  '  come  to  him ' 
in  the  fullest  sense,  to  come  '  to '  in  order  to  coming 
'  after ' ;  this  is  to  become  His  disciple.  It  seems 
harsh  and  repellent :  it  is  not  really  so.  It  is  the 
detachment  ironi  the  lower  in  order  to  attachment 
to  the  higher.    It  is  the  weaning,  it  may  be  the 
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wrenchins,  of  the  soul  fitim  tUI  elxe,  that  it  may 
be  united  to  God.  There  ia  no  other  vray  to  the 
Itiglieat  xood. 

The  cwl  of  Clirist,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  an 
invitation  or  as  a  claim,  raises  in  an  acute  form  the 
question  of  His  Person.  Its  bearing  on  this  can 
only  be  indicated,  not  (ally  diHcnssed,  in  this 
article.  Christ's  call  ia,  on  the  one  hand,  a  uni- 
versal call.  The  '  eJI  ye '  of  Mt  1 1'  has  no  limits 
of  space  or  time  within  the  limits  of  human  per- 
sonality and  need.  It  is  the  ROtpel  for  all  men  of 
all  times  and  of  all  lands.  ]t  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  NT  and  of  all  evooEelical  thoat;ht  and 
preaching.  On  tlio  other  hand,  Christ's  call  is  an 
exdusive  call.  It  ia  '  Come  unto  wie,'  shutting  out 
all  other  teachers  or  aavionre.  He  professes  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  all  hamon  need,  even  the  deepest— 
that  of  the  consciousness  of  sin.  He  claims  to  be 
the  only  object  of  affection  and  obedience.      He 


e  than  a  man,  more  than  the  greatest 
among  the  great,  than  the  beat  among  the  good. 
If  wa  admit  His  'claims— and  they  find  the  fnlleat 
juBtihcatioD  in  the  history  of  faith  —  we  must 
muko  our  confession  with  St.  Peter :  '  Thon 
art  the  Christ,  the  Soa  of  the  living  God'  (Mt 
IG"). 

Another  question,  the  full  discussion  of  which 
lies  lieyond  the  scope  of  tliis  article,  must  be 
mentioned.  The  movement  of  the  soul  to  Christ 
does  not  originate  with  itself.  Jesus  traces  it  to 
the  '  drawing '  of  the  Father  (Jn  0*"- ;  cf,  Jn  12"). 
In  this  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  it  is  i^^—^""-  *i.-*  *i.i..  :«.-^i..«* 
neither  compulsion  on  thi 
■of  human  resjionHibility 
coniiug  to  Christ,  under  the  Divine  influence,  ia  a 
voluntarv  HUirender.  A  man's  lefuHal  to  come  is 
and  mil  be  just  ground  of  condemnation. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  harmony  of  the 
rest  of  the  NT  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the 
(iosjiels  in   respect  of  onr  subject.      The  phrase 
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iiing  to  Christ'  belongs,  it  la  true,  almost  ex- 
ive^  to  the  Goepele       ' .  ■  . 

f  mainly  in  thai 
.,^. -_  ,andc/.He7").    Butall theNTisChristo- 


cluaive^  to  the  GoBpela.  and  is  found  in  its  highest 
"   gmainlyinthatof  St.  John  (but  seo  IPS', 


mtric,  and  implies  a  coll 
Christ..  '  In  none  other  is  there  salvation :  for 
neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven  that 
in  given  among  men  wherein  we  must  l>e  saved' 
(Ac  4"),  sums  up  the  whole  teaching  of  NT  history 
and  letters.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
Gospels  and  the  other  books  which  it  is  important 
to  notice,  not  a  difference  in  essential  trutli,  bat  in 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  ia  presented.  In 
the  Gofljtels,  '  Come  nnto  me '  is  the  penional  coll  of 
Christ  as  teacher  and  Lord.  In  the  rest  of  the 
NT  the  call  is  to  the  crucified  and  ascended  Christ. 
This  is  indeed  anticipated  in  the  Gosjiels  (e.?.  Mt 
Sff",  Jn  12"  el  al.),  but  its  full  development  before 
the  death  of  Christ  wouhl  have  been  premature,  if 
not  impotutihie.  Immediately  afterthe  Crucifixion 
and  Ascension,  however,  these  two  preat  historical 
facts  are  placed  in  the  for^round  of  Apostolic 

Preaching,  t.a.  in  St.  Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of 
entecoat  (Ac  2),  in  his  remonstrance  with  the 
people  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  (ch.  3),  in 
the  declaration  before  the  Council  (5™"-).  They 
are  the  central  truths  of  the  Pauline  and  other 
letters;  'Wa  preach  Christ  crucified'  (1  Co  1"), 
'  For  be  it  from  me  to  dory,  save  in  tbe  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*^ {Gal  6"),  'He  is  able  to 
nave  to  the  atI«rmo»t  them  that  draw  near  to  God 
throngh  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intor- 
eesaion  for  them'  (He  7",  cf.  Ilev  S»  etc.).  \Ve 
must  interpret  the  invitation  and  the  claim  in  the 
li^'ht  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Throne. 


Llii»m!it— Wnlcolfi  njjd  Oodct'l  ConunpnUirieB  on  John'j 

Cloapeli;  Edenhelm'a  Li/e  and  Tivin  of  Jetui  Iht  J/roiOA: 
Hutioin'  liB,  ntU  'jHnu  Cbrlit'  lataOLy}  uid  'Ktnjnlom  or 
Ood'(Orr);  Dfnny't  S(iu(i«i"n  rAiwfofly  :  DniramoncTs  BrJa- 
lina  o/  Apotlolic  Tracing  to  Iht  TeiuAiaff  o}  CLriM ;  Horfs 
The  Way,  Th4  Tr»t*,  and  Tht  Life ;  SMvbih' n^nl.  i/Uk  ST; 
VeadVtTnicAiagi(fJtnu;  BfymkUg't  NT  Throbigv. 

Charles  S.  Macalpine, 
COHH&HDIIENTB.— As  commandments  (^rraW) 
Jesus  recognizea  (1)  the  injunctions  of  the  Deca- 
logue, (2)   certain  other  requirements  of  aimilar 
ethiratt  ciiarocter  laid  down  in  the  Law.     In  one 


its  temjiorary 
ia  claorly  indicated.  'This  com- 
for  a  time  in  view  of  apeciol 
implicitly  contrasted  with  the 
true  and  abiding  ^rraXai.  In  the  case  of  a  purely 
ritual  ordinance  the  term  xs«r^a{»  is  used  (Mt  S*, 
Mk  1",  Lk  5"). 
Ths  tTL^n  puagt*  tn  which  our  Lotd  defines  HSs  sttituds  M 

the  Mount  (vl  b"-^;  {2)  the  t^iibliriani  ot  Phuisilo  tisditlon 
(Mt  lI>'-<°,  Hk  '!^";  H.  alsa  Ut  SS);  (3)  the  reply  to  the  tldh 
youniFniler(ltC18"»,  MklOi'U.  LklJ:»°>:(4)Uie  dislogua 
Hilh  the  Uwjer  (Mt  £2B^,  Uk  12tf.  Lk  lon-ni.  The  trmt- 
mcDt  or  the  Sabbath  onnnundmenC  <Mk  £»".  Lk  S'-")  l3"<-'t] 
will  l»ve  lo  ha  contend  under  Law  uid  Sissatii. 

It  is  assumed  by  Jesus  that  the  commandments 
were  given  directly  hy  God,  and  as  such  they  are 
cootraated  with  the  '  traditions  of  men  '  (Mt  15", 
Mk  T- ').  This  a-ssumption  of  their  Divine  origin 
determines  His  whole  attitude  towards  them.  As 
ordained  by  God  they  are  valid  for  all  time  and 
authoritative ;  the  keeping  of  them  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  eternal  life  (Mt  IB",  Mk  10") ; 
men  will  take  rank  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
according  to  their  obedience  to  the  commandments 
(Mt  S'").  It  is  objected  to  the  Pbarisecs  as  their 
cliief  otfence  that  tliey  have  perverted  and  overlaid 
with  tradition  the  commandments  of  God  (Alt  15*, 
Mk  7'). 

In  view,  then,  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  com- 
mandments, Jesus  accepts  them  as  the  eternal 
basis  of  morality.  His  own  ethic  is  presented  not 
as  (lomething  new,  but  as  a  truer  and  more  inward 
interpretation  of  the  existing  Law.  It  has  been 
mainUined  (most  notably  in  recent  times  by 
Tolstoi)  tiiat  Jesus  in  tbe  Sermon  on  the  Klount 
enacts  an  entirely  new  moral  code,— live  new  lawa 
in  contrast  to  those  ordained  '  in  old  time.'  This, 
however,  ia  opposed  to  His  own  declaration,  'I 
caine  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.'  Tbe  authority 
which  He  clainia  for  Himself  is  not  an  authority  to 
originate  laws,  but  to  explain  more  fidly  in  their 
Divine  intention  those  already  laid  down  hy  God. 
'  It  was  said  to  them  of  old  time,— I  say  unto  you,' 
implies  an  opposition  not  of  the  Decalogue  and  the 
new  Christian  code,  but  of  the  ancient  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Christian  interpreta- 
tion. Where  the  men  of  old  time  Btoiii>ed  short 
with  tbe  letter,  Jesus  unfolds  the  inward  I'rinciple 
which  must  henceforth  be  accepted  aa  the  true  aim 
of  tlie  commandment.  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill '  pro- 
hiliits  anger,  scorn,  contention.  '  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery '  demands  chastityof  heart  as  well 
OS  of  outward  act.  The  law  that  forbids  false 
swearing  requires  in  tbe  lost  resort  ali^tinunce 
from  all  oaths,  and  perfect  siiiijilicity  and  truthfol- 
ness.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  two 
reiuoining  rules  which  are  subjected  to  criticism 
('an  eye  for  an  eye,'  '  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
and  hate  thine  enemy ').  Here  our  Lord  indeed 
nn]>ears  to  set  new  laws  of  His  own  over  against 
the  imperfect  maxima  of  the  ancient  morality. 
But  He  ia  still  emphasizing  what  He  conceives  to 
be  the  real  drift  of  the  Divine  legislation,  in  con- 
trast to  the  false  and  limited  constructions  which 
men  had  placed  upon  it. 

The  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  is  thus  based  on  the 
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Divinely  -  given  commandments.  It  claims  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  *  fulfilment/  a  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  them  in  the  light  of  their  inward  spirit  and 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  the^  are  so  trans- 
formed by  this  unfolding  of  their  ultimate  intention, 
as  to  result  in  a  code  of  morality  which  is  radically 
new.  This  is  recognized  in  tne  Fourth  Grospef, 
where  the  originality  of  the  Christian  law  is 
brought  into  clear  prominence  (see  art.  New  Com- 
mandment). It  remains  to  consider  how  Jesus, 
while  accepting  the  commandments,  replaced  them 
in  effect  by  a  new  ethic,  different  in  character  as 
well  as  wider  in  range.  The  process  by  which 
He  thus  transformed  them  can  be  traced,  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  in  the  Synoptic  teaching. 

(1)  The  Moral  Law  is  freed  from  its  association 
with  outward  ritual.  Jesus  does  not  definitely 
abrogate  the  ritual  ordinances  (*ye  ought  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone,'  Mt  23**),  but  He  makes 
the  distinction  plain  between  these  and  the  higher 
obligations,  justice,  mercy,  and  faith.  He  sub- 
ordinates the  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  require- 
ments of  duty  and  humanity  (Mk  2*-",  Lk  6»  13»- 1«) ; 
He  confronts  the  formal  piety  of  His  time  with  the 
Divine  demand  as  statea  by  Hosea :  '  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice '  (Mt  9^'  12^) ;  He  challenges 
the  whole  system  of  rules  concerning  meat  and 
drink  by  His  great  principle,  *  that  which  cometh 
out,  not  that  which  goeth  in,  defileth  a  man  *  f  Mt 
15",  Mk  7").  This  principle,  applied  to  its  full 
extent,  meant  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  law. 

(2)  In  a  similar  manner  the  '  traditions '  which 
had  gathered  around  the  Law  and  obscured  its 
genuine  meaning  are  swept  away.  The  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  directed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  restoring  the  commandments  to  their  original 
simplicity  and  purity.  In  the  glosses  and  corol- 
laries with  whicn  Pharisaic  ingenuity  had  overlaid 
them.  He  sees  an  attempt  to  narrow  the  scope  and 
weaken  the  full  stringency  of  the  Divine  law.  He 
instances  the  casuistry  which  made  it  possible  to 
evade  a  strict  obedience  to  the  command,  '  Honour 
thy  father  and  mother*  (Mt  15*- •,  Mk  7"'").  As 
against  such  trifling  with  the  law  of  Grod,  He 
insists  on  an  honest  acceptance  of  it  in  its  plain 
and  literal  meaning.  The  ten  thousand  command- 
ments into  which  the  Decalogue  had  been  divided 
and  subdivided  are  to  give  place  again  to  the 
simple  ten. 

(3)  Not  only  is  the  Moral  Law  restored  to  its 
original  purity,  but  it  is  simplified  still  further. 
While  accepting  the  commandments  as  all  given 
by  God,  Jesus  recognizes  that  they  are  of  different 
grades  of  importance.  When  the  young  ruler  asked 
Him  which  of  them  were  life-giving,  He  singles 
out  the  more  distinctively  ethical :  '  Do  not  commit 
adultery,  do  not  kill,  ao  not  steal,  do  not  bear 
false  witness,  defraud  not,  honour  thy  father  and 
mother*  (Mk  10»8- »  Mt  19"- «,  Lk  18«).  So  the 
question  of  the  lawyer,  *  Which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment ? '  is  admitted  by  Jesus  to  be  a  just  one. 
It  is  significant  that  in  His  answer  to  it  He  does 
not  quote  from  the  Decalogue  itself,  but  from  Dt 
6^  and  Lv  19^^.  He  thus  indicates  that  it  is  not  the 
formal  enactments  which  are  sacred  and  binding, 
but  the  ^and  principles  that  lie  behind  them. 
Those  sayings  extraneous  to  the  Decalogue,  which 
yet  lay  bare  its  essential  meaning,  are  *  greater  * 
than  any  of  the  set  commandments. 

(4)  The  two  requirements  thus  singled  out  are 
declared  to  be  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  the  others.  The  Law  in  its 
multiplicity  runs  back  to  the  two  root-demands  of 
love  to  Goi  and  love  to  men.  Of  these  two,  Jesus 
insists  on  the  former  as  *  the  first  and  ^eat  coin- 
mandment.'  The  duty  of  love  to  God  is  at  once 
the  liijrliest  duty  required  of  man,  and  that  which 
determines  the  right  performance  of  all  the  rest. 


In  this  sense  we  must  explain  the  words  that  fol- 
low :  *  The  second  is  like  to  it '  (Mt  22"-»,  Mk 
12^-81),  Its  *  likeness '  does  not  consist  merely  in 
its  similar  largeness  of  scope  or  in  its  similar 
emphasis  on  love,  but  in  its  essential  identity  with 
the  other  commandment.  The  love  to  man  which 
it  demands  is  the  outward  expression,  the  evidence 
and  effect  of  love  to  God  (ct.  Gal  5«  *  Faith  that 
worketh  by  love ' ;  1  Jn  4*  *  He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen?').  Thus  in  our  Lord's 
summary  of  the  Law  we  have  more  than  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Ten  Commandments  into  two,  corre- 
sponding broadly  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Deca- 
logue. We  have  a  clear  indication  that  even  those 
two  are  ultimately  reducible  to  one. 

(6)  In  this  *  summary '  the  Moral  Law,  however 
simplified  and  purified,  is  still  presented  under  the 
form  of  outward  enactment.  The  early  Catholic 
Church  so  accepted  it,  and  set  the  norxi  lex  imposed 
by  Jesus  on  a  similar  footing  with  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Jesus  Himself,  however,  passed  wholly 
beyond  the  idea  of  an  outward  statutory  law.  His 
demand  is  for  an  inward  disposition  so  attempered 
to  the  will  of  God  that  it  yields  a  spontaneous 
obedience.  This  demand  is  implicit  in  the  '  sum- 
mary,' couched  though  it  is  in  the  terms  of  formal 
enactment.  It  says  nothing  of  particular  moral 
actions,  and  insists  solely  on  love,  the  inward  ^nie 
of  mind  in  which  all  right  conduct  has  its  source 
and  motive :  '  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure 
of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good' 
(Lk  6*") ;  *  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  his  fruit 
good,  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit 
corrupt '  (Mt  12»).  The  ultimate  aim  of  our  Lord's 
ethical  teaching  is  to  produce  a  morality  which 
Mrill  be  independent  of  outward  ordinance,  and  arise 
spontaneously  out  of  the  pure  heart 

Thus  the  Decalogue,  which  in  appearance  is  only 
revised  and  expounded,  is  virtually  superseded  by 
Christ.  He  bases  morality  on  a  new  principle  of 
inward  harmony  with  Grod^s  will,  and  aiscards  the 
whole  idea  involved  in  the  term  '  commandment.' 
It  follows  that  in  three  essential  respects  His  ethic 
differs  from  that  which  found  its  highest  expression 
in  the  Decalogue,  (a)  Its  demands  are  positive  as 
distinguished  from  the  old  system  of  prohibitory 
rule.  The  Rabbinical  precept, '  Do  not  to  another 
what  would  be  painful  to  yourself,'  is  adopted  with 
a  simple  change  that  alters  its  whole  character 
(Mt  7").  Where  there  is  an  inward  impulse  to 
goodness,  it  will  manifest  itself  in  active  love 
towards  men,  in  positive  obedience  to  the  will  of 
Grod.  {b)  The  ethic  of  Jesus  makes  an  absolute 
demand  in  contrast  to  the  limited  requirements  of 
the  ancient  Law.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  exposi- 
tion in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  this  difi'erence.  '  I  say  unto  you,  Re- 
frain not  only  from  the  forbidden  act,  but  from 
evil  looks  and  thoughts.  Obey  the  Moral  Law 
without  condition  or  reservation.  Be  perfect  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect '  (cf .  the  *  seventy 
times  seven '  of  Mt  18**).  This  absolute  demand  is 
likewise  involve<l  in  the  substitution  of  an  inward 
spirit  for  a  statutory  law.  The  moral  task  is  no 
longer  outwardly  prescribed  for  us,  and  makes  an 
infinite  claim  on  our  willing  obedience,  (c)  As 
opposed  to  the  Decalogue  with  its  hard  and  fast 
requirements,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  imposes  a '  law 
of  liberty.'  The  moral  life,  springing  from  the 
inward  disposition,  is  self-determined.  It  possesses 
in  itself  a  power  of  right  judgment  which  makes  it 
independent  of  any  outward  direction.  It  origin- 
ates its  own  rules  of  action,  and  adapts  them  with 
an  endless  flexibility  to  all  changing  circumstances 
and  times. 

Our  Lord's  *  fulfilment '  of  the  ancient  Law  has 
thus  its  outcome  in  a  new  morality  which  cannot 
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be  separated  from  His  gospel  as  a  whole.  What 
He  demands  in  the  last  resort  is  a  change  of  nature 
such  as  can  be  effected  only  by  faith  in  Him  and 
possession  of  His  spirit.  The  ultimate  bearing  of 
His  criticism  of  the  commandments  is  well  indi- 
cated in  the  words  of  Luther:  'Habito  Christo 
facile  condemns  leges  et  omnia  recte  judicabimus. 
Immo  novos  decalogos  faciemns,  <}ui  clariores  erunt 
quam  Mosis  decalo^us,  sicut  facies  Christi  clarior 
est  quam  facies  Mosis.'    See  also  ETHICS. 

LiTBRATURB.— The  variooi  OommeiitorieB  (in  their  section  on 
the  Sermon  on  the  UountX  ^-9'  Holtsnuuin  (1901X  J.  Wein  in 
Meyer's  Cam.  (1901);  LcHsy,  Le  di$eour8  mr  la  numtoffne 
(1903) ;  also  articles  on  same  subject  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol. 
(1904)  [of.  art  'Decalogue'  in  vol.  L],  and  ISncye.  BiU.  (1908); 
Weizsacker,  Iku  Apott.  ZeitaUer  (Eng.  tr.  1807),  L  S6ff. ; 
Pfleiderer,  Das  Urehrittenthum  (1887),  480-601 ;  Wemle,  DU 
An/ange  unurtr  Religum (1901X  23-60 :  Herrmann,  Ethik{)SO\\ 
124-140 ;  Hamack,  Dew  Weten  des  ChmUrUhuma.  45  ff. ;  Bruce, 
Apolofffties  (1895X  846  ff. ;  Holtsmann,  Neutett.  Theologie  (1807X 
130-160.  To  these  may  be  added  Tolstoi's  My  Religion,  and  The 
Spirit  of  Chritffi  Teaching ;  also  books  of  popular  or  homiletical 
character,  such  as  Horton,  Commandme:tils  Cjf  Jetut;  Gore, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  ]>yke8.  Manifesto  of  the  King. 

E.  F.  Scott. 
COMMERCE.— See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

C0MMI88I0H.— Christ's  last  recorded  words  to 
His  disciples,  as  contained  in  Matthew*s  Gos^l, 
are  weighted  with  the  impressiveness  befitting 
such  an  occasion.  They  contain  a  commission, 
which  focusses  the  duty  of  professed  followers 
with  regard  to  His  own  Person  and  Work.  All 
four  Evangelists  give  this  Commission  in  one  form 
or  another  (Mt28S'..  Mk  le"*-,  Lk24«^,  Jn20"-«). 
Without  discussing  the  criticsd  Questions  raised  by 
these  passages,  what  follows  is  based  on  their  his- 
toricity, as  that  has  been  held  by  the  Christian 
Church.* 

On  two  other  occasions  our  Lord  formally  com- 
missioned His  Apostles.  First,  the  Twelve  were 
sent  forth  on  a  trial  mission  (Mt  lO**',  Lk  O*''*). 
That  mission  was  limited,  both  as  to  area — the 
towns  and  villages  of  Galilee— and  to  objects — the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  It  aimed  (1)  at 
preparing  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  our  Lord  came  to  found ;  and  (2)  at  train- 
ing the  Apostles  themselves  in  faith  and  fortitude 
for  the  more  responsible  work  afterwards  to  de- 
volve upon  them.  Later,  seventy  disciples  were 
chosen  (Lk  10),  and  sent — also,  apparently — to 
itinerate  in  Galilee.  Their  instructions  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Twelve.  But,  as  opposition 
had  now  become  more  pronounced,  greater  em- 
phasis  is  laid  on  it ;  and  the  brethren,  like  eara- 
omien*  patrols  in  modem  Italy,  travelled  two  and 
two.  The  instructions  given  to  both  the  Twelve 
and  the  Seventy  may  be  called  lesser  commissions 
in  comparison  with  tne  great  Commission  of  Mt  28. 
As  these  commissions  were  local,  temporary,  and 
provisional,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  them,  except  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  contrast.  At  one  point,  however,  there  is  an 
interesting  link  between  them  and  the  great  Com- 
mission. After  giving  His  instructions  to  the 
Twelve,  Christ  fell  into  an  audible  soliloquy,  and 
went  on  (w.^*~**)  to  speak  of  the  trials,  the  auties, 
and  the  supports  of  those  who  in  subsequent  ages 
were  to  carry  on  His  missionary  work. 

That  Chnst  should  speak  frequently  to  the 
disciples  about  their  future  work  during  the  forty 
days  between  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  is 
what  might  be  exnected.  This  accounts  for  the 
various  Forms  under  which  all  four  Evangelists 
record  His  Commission.  Conditions  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstances  call  for  fuller,  or  more  con- 

*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  Mk  16^90  {g  lacking  in 
the  best  MSS,  modem  scholars  are  practically  unanimous  in 
holding  that  Uiese  verses  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  original 
GoHpelT  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  possess  any  in- 
dependent value. 


densed,  general,  or  particular  statements.  Pro- 
cesses of  repetition,  condensation,  expansion,  or 
omission  in  recording  the  subject  of  conversations 
which  extended  over  nearly  six  weeks,  were  present 
to  each  writer's  consciousness  as  he  penned  his 
narrative.  Grotius,  as  quoted  in  Poli,  oyn.,  says : 
'  Uno  compendio  Matthseus  complectitur  prse- 
cipua  capita  sermonum  quos  Christus  cum  Apos* 
tolis  non  in  inonte  tantum,  sed  et  Hierosolymis, 
antea  et  post,  in  coelum  jamiam  ascensurus, 
BethaniiB  habuit.'  Notwithstanding  these  condi- 
tions, certain  essential  features  of  the  Commission 
correspond  in  the  Ciospels,  as  the  following  table 
shows : 


COimXTS  OP  COiOUBBION  COMMOX  TO  EVAMOELISTB. 

Mt28l«r.. 

MkieiMt. 

Lk24«^. 

Jn  20«i-». 

Universal 
Mission 

Universal 
Mission 

Universal 
Mission 

Mission  of 

undefined 

range 

Baptism 

Baptism  and 
Faith 

Repentance 

and 
Remission  of 

sins 

Message 

whose 

substance  is 

Forgiveness 

Promise  of 
spiritual 
Presence 

Promise  of 
Comforter 

Gift  of  Holy 
Ghost 

*  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
{fiaBrtTtJ^are)  all  nations,  l)aptizing  them  into  {els) 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world ' 
(Mt  28>»-»).  These  words  constitute  the  charter 
of  the  Christian  Church.  They  define  in  a  solemn, 
authoritative,  formal  manner,  the  Commission 
under  which  the  Apostles  and  that  Church  of 
which  they  were  representatives  were  to  prosecute 
to  its  consummation  the  work  begun  at  Christ's 
Incarnation.  If  our  Lord  gave  this  Commission 
in  presence  of  the  five  hundred  witnesses  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  15",  we  can  understand  the 
remark  of  Mt  28'^  that  '  some  doubted,'  for  these 
doubters  could  scarcely  at  this  stage  be  any  of  the 
Eleven.  Should  this  be  so,  'it  n>llows  that  the 
Lord  Himself  here  committed  His  formal  institu- 
tions and  commissions  to  the  whole  assembled 
Church,  with  the  Apostles  at  her  head,  just  as  at 
a  later  day  He  poured  out  His  Spirit  upon  the 
whole  assembled  Church.  And  from  this,  then, 
we  argue  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  the 
Apostolic  office  and  the  Church  are  not  two  divided 
sections.  In  the  commission  to  teach  and  to 
baptize,  the  Apostolical  community  is  one,  a  united 
Apostolate  involving  the  Church,  or  a  united 
Church  including  the  Apostles'  (Lange,  Com.  on 
Matt.,  Edinburj^  ed.  p.  560). 

Peculiarities  m  two  of  the  Svnoptists'  accounts 
are  noticeable.  St.  Luke  tells  how  Christ  opened 
the  understanding  of  His  disciples  that  they  might 
understand  the  ^ripture  tefttiniony  to  His  suifer- 
ing  and  resurrection  on  the  third  day.  This  is  the 
line  which  we  should  expect  Christ  to  take,  if,  on 
any  of  the  occasions  when  He  discussed  their 
future  work  with  the  Eleven,  He  referred  to  His 
own  part.  The  Divine  necessity  for  His  death 
would  most  readily  impress  itseht  on  their  minds 
when  associated  with  intimations  thereof  in  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms. 

Mk  16^^''  [a  passage  that  is  very  early,  even  if 
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not  from  the  pen  of  St.  Mark],*  where  the  promise 
of  miraculous  gifts  (ffijfieia)  is  made,  has  occasioned 
difficulty,  because  it  seems  strange  that  any  of  the 
Evangelists  should  have  omitted  to  mention  so 
great  an  endowment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Eistoricity  of  these  verses  is  strongly  urged  by 
Calvin  on  a  priori  grounds.  He  argues  that  the 
power  of  working  miracles  was  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  the  disciples  themselves,  as  well 
as  necessary  for  proving  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
at  its  commencement,  that  the  power  was  possessed 
by  onljr  a  very  few  persons  [but  cf.  v.",  where  the 
power  is  to  belong  to  them  that  believe]  for  the 
confirmation  of  all,  and  (though  not  expressly 
stated  by  Christ)  granted  only  for  a  time. 

Turning  now  to  St.  Matthew's  narrative,  as  fullest 
and  most  formal,  the  first  noticeable  thing  is  that 
the  Commission  proper  is  prefaced  by  our  Lord's 
claim  of  universal  power  \  and  concluded  with  a 
promise  of  His  abiding  presence.  The  risen  and 
glorified  Christ  speaks  as  Lord  and  King  of  heaven 
and  earth,  in  '  the  majest}r  of  His  exalted  humanity 
and  brightness  of  His  divinity '  (Lange).  His  dis- 
ciples, having  to  undertake  a  superhuman  task, 
required  to  be  assured  that  they  were  backed  by 
superhuman  authority.  Nothing  but  the  assur- 
ance of  such  power  at  their  disposal  could  nerve 
men  to  attack  those  strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan 
which  must  be  overthrown  before  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  can  be  established  in  human  hearts. 
Meyer  defines  the  power  here  claimed  hj  Christ  as 
the  'muntts  regium  Christi  without  limitation.' 

By  the  promise  'And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  Christ  assures  His 
followers  that  the  universal  power  possessed  by 
Himself  will  be  at  their  disposal  when  engaged  in 
doing  His  work.  The  mjstery  of  Chrisvs  name 
*EfifM¥ovi/i\ — God  with  us,  is  here  fulfilled — /  in  the 
fullest  sense,  as  if  He,  the  risen,  exalted,  all- 

Sowerf ul  head  of  the  Church,  '  stretched  out  His 
and  from  heaven '  (Calvin).  He  is  present  in  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( Jn  14^'* ")  through  His 
Word  (14»)  and  Sacrament  (Mt  26«).  Thw  pro- 
mise  is  made  to  the  whole  Church  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  well  as  to  the  Apostles  and  all  who  should 
take  up  their  official  work  in  propagating  and 
preserving  the  Christian  Church  as  missionaries 
and  pastors.  Alford  says:  'To  understand  /leO' 
^fMv  only  of  the  Apostles  and  their  (?)  successors,  is 
to  destroy  the  whole  force  of  these  most  weighty 
words.  .  .  .  The  command  is  to  the  Universal 
Church,  to  be  performed  in  the  nature  of  things 
by  her  ministers  and  teachers^  the  manner  of 
appointing  whom  is  not  here  prescribed,  but  to  be 
learnt  in  Uie  unfoldings  of  Providence  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  by  His  special  ordi- 
nance were  the  founders  and  first  builaers  of  that 
Church,  but  whose  office,  on  that  very  account^ 
precluded  the  idea  of  succession  or  renewal,^ 

The  Mediatorial  Presence  is  to  last  unto  the  end 
of  the  world — whether  that  refer  to  the  end  of  the 
material  order  here,  or  the  end  of  the  present 
moral  and  spiritual  order,  for  Christ's  return  will 
make  all  things  new.  Schaff  points  out  that 
•  unto '  (?W5)  *  does  not  set  a  term  to  Christ's  pre- 
sence, but  to  His  invisible  and  temporal  presence, 
which  will  be  exchanged  for  His  visible  and  eternal 
presence  at  His  last  coming.'  An  important  link 
Detween  the  power  and  promised  presence — one 
which  connects  them  also  with  the  intervening 
Commission — is  this :  The  power  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of,  the  presence  granted  to,  those  alone 
who  obey  the  command,  Go  and  disciple  the 
nations. 

The  Commission  itself  is  evangelistic,  or  mis- 

*The  critical  questions  connected  with  Mk  16^30  will  be 
found  thorouirhly  discussed  in  Swete's  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark,  Macmillan,  1896,  pp.  xcvi-cv. 


sionary,  and  pastoral — the  one  merging  into  the 
other,  with  Baptism  as  the  link  connecting  these 
two  departments.  Its  order  is  threefold — Disci- 
pling.  Baptizing,  Instructing,  All  nations  are  to 
oe  brougnt  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  Tlieir 
standing  is  to  be  sealed  and  ratified  b^  the  sign  of 
the  gospel.  Then  their  instruction  is  to  go  on, 
that  so  these  baptized  scholars  in  the  school  of 
Clirist  may  reach  up  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

(1)  '  Go  ve  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  (futBrj' 
reijaare)  all  nations.'  '  Demonstrably,  this  was  not 
understood  as  spoken  to  the  Apostles  only,  but  to 
all  the  brethren '  (Alford).  Go  forth— out  of  the 
bounds  of  Israel—and  disciple  the  nations,— con- 
vert them,  enrol  them  as  scholars  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  St.  Mark  specifies  the  means  by  which 
this  discipling  is  to  be  accomplished — '  Preach  the 
gospel '  {KTipA^aTe  t6  evayy^iov) ;  herald  the  ^ood 
news  of  a  crucified,  risen,  and  exalted  Saviour. 
By  the  mention  of  '  all  nations '  the  restriction  of 
!()*••   is   now  removed:   for  the  middle  wall  of 

Eartijtion,  that  divided  Jew  from  Gentile,  was 
roken  down  by  Christ's  death.  Christ's  words 
give  no  hint  of  an  answer  to  that  question,  soon 
to  disturb  the  early  Church,  about  the  method 
of  Gentile  admission ;  but  the  principle  of  their 
admission  is  emphatically  laid  down.  The  corre- 
sponding words  in  Mk  16*'  'Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature' 
{wdajf  ry  icTlff€i)f  emphasize  the  universality  of  the 
gospel  message  even  more  strongly  than  those 
of  Matthew.  All  the  world  is  the  sphere,  every 
creature  the  object,  of  evangelistic  effort. 

(2)  'Baptizing  them.'  The  Church  of  Christ 
being  a  visible  community,  to  be  gathered  out  of 
the  world  until  it  become  itself  universal,  ha^  its 
peculiar  rites,  by  which  that  visibilit^r  is  mani- 
fested. Besides  being  channels  of  Divine  grace, 
they  are  seals  of  Divine  favour,  and  pledges,  on 
the  part  of  disciples,  of  obedience  to  Divine  com- 
mands. Baptism  is  the  initiatory  rite.  It  signifies 
both  the  bestowal  and  the  reception  of  that  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  which  brings  salvation.  It 
testifies  to  the  adoption  of  believers  by  grafting 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  the  imputation  of  a  new  righteousness 
on  God's  part.  Tne  person  baptized,  on  the  other 
hand,  ratifies  by  his  signature  the  faith  in  Christ 
through  which  these  olessings  are  appropriate^. 
A  profession  of  that  faith  has  been  required  in 
all  ages  of  the  Church  from  those  of  mature  years 
when  seeking  admission  to  her  pale.  This  pro- 
fession was  manifestly  intended  by  our  Lord  wiien 
He  instituted  the  rite  of  Baptism.  A  minority  of 
the  Christian  Church  confine  the  rite  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  cherishing  and  professing  such  a 
personal  faith.    See  art.  Baptism. 

Baptism  is  'into'  {tit)  the  name  of  the  triune 
God — by  the  authority  and  unto  the  authority 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  unity  in 
Trinity  of  the  Godhead  is  distinctly  marked  by 
the  use  of  the  singular  rb  Bvofia  instead  of  rd  6y6- 
fiara.  These  words,  '  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  have  been 
used  for  ages  as  our  fornmla  of  Baptism  when 
admitting  candidates  into  the  covenant  of  Re- 
demption—  'into  the  name,'  'as  the  expression, 
according  to  the  common  Scripture  use,  of  the 
whole  character  of  God,  the  sum  of  the  whole 
Christian  revelation.  The  knowledge  of  God  as 
Father,  the  spiritual  birthright  of  sonship,  the 
power  and  advocacy  of  the  Spirit  —  all  these 
privileges  belong  to  those  who,  in  the  divinely 
appointed  rite,  are  incorporated  into  the  Divine 
name '  (G.  Milligan  in  Expository  Times,  vol.  viii. 
[1897]  p.  172). 

(3) '  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso* 
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ever  I  have  commanded  you/  The  process  begun 
before,  must  be  continucKl  after  Baptism.  Admis- 
sion into  the  Church — whether  visible  or  invisible 
— is  only  the  beginning  of  Christian  discipleship. 
Eternity  cannot  complete  the  process  of  learning 
>vhat  has  to  be  known  of  an  infinite  Grod,  and  the 
relation  of  His  creatures  to  Him.  It  is  part  of  the 
pastoral  dut^r  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  inculcate 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  every  member  may 
be  built  up  into  the  full  manhood  of  the  Author 
and  Finislier  of  our  faith.  The  subject-matter  of 
teaching  is  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ, 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  practice.  On  all  the  members  of  His 
Church  it  is  incumbent  to  be  diligent  scholars  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  learning  oMdience  to  His 
commandments  from  those  appointed  as  teachers. 
On  some  of  these  learners  the  additional  duty  rests 
of  being  official  expounders  of  His  law — teachers  in 
their  turn — devoting  their  lives,  as  the  Apostles 
did,  to  edify  the  booy  of  Christ. 

The  place  assigned  to  Word  and  Sacrament  in 
the  spiritual  perspective  of  this  Commission  is 
well  worthy  of  notice.  It  portrays  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  the  character  of  a  teaching  prophet 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  sacrificing  priest.  The 
ministry  is  first  a  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  then 
of  the  Sacraments.  Thus  Baptism — the  Sacra- 
ment of  regeneration — is  closely  associated  with 
preaching  and  teaching ;  while  the  Lord's  Supper — 
the  Sacrament  of  sanctification — is  not  directly 
mentioned,  although  included  among  the  'ail 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.'  The 
Word  must  not  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Sacraments,  nor  the  Sacraments  at  the  expense  of 
the  Word.  When  each  is  assigned  its  true  place 
as  a  means  of  ((race,  the  work  of  evangelizing  and 
edifying,  committed  to  His  Church  by  Christ,  will 
most  surely  prosper. 

LiTERATCU.— Bendes  the  Oomm.  in  loe.,  see  Lfatham,  RUen 
Matter^  273  ff. ;  Denney,  DfOtA  of  Chritt,  60  ff.;  Expot.  6th 
Ser.  V.  43,  vi.  241 ;  Expot,  Timet  fv.  657,  vi.  419.  For  a  clear 
statement  of  the  views  of  those  who  question  the  authenticity 


of  the  Commission,  see  Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dogmat  i^79,  Expan- 

aptisni 
Reach  and  Marshall  in  Expos.  Times  vi.  386  ff. ;  and  the  discussion 


sion  of  Christianity^  i.  40  ff.    For  the  Baptismal  Formula  see 


by  Chase  and  Annitage  Robinson,  in  JThSt,  July  1905,  Jan.  1906. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

COMMON  LIFE.— The  teaching  of  our  Lord  upon 
this  subject  is  no  more  restrictedand  definite  than 
it  is  upon  any  other  of  life's  relations.  It  was 
never  His  purpose  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  human  life. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  this  inaefiniteness,  this  liberty, 
this  leaving  all  detail  to  the  spiritual  guidance 
which  He  promised,  that  has  msuie  the  religion  of 
Jesus  so  far  transcend  every  other  religion  that 
has  been  given  to  men.  Christ  left  His  teaching 
unrestricted,  that  by  its  inner  and  spiritual  power 
it  might  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  ever-changing 
needs  and  thoughts  of  men.  That  doctrine  which 
makes  itself  particular,  which  binds  itself  up  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  definite  people,  a 
definite  clime,  a  definite  era,  must  of  necessity 
pass  away  with  those  circumstances  to  which  it 
specially  applied.  Our  Lord,  in  that  He  laid  down 
principles,  not  rules,  has  given  us  that  which 
will  apply  to  all  peoples  and  climes  and  eras. 
Christianity  is  the  universal  faith,  because  it  is 
founded  upon  the  universal  needs  of  the  human 
heart  ( Jn  8"- «  14"- "). 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Christianity  is  particular 
to  this  extent,  that  its  Founder  faces  and  combats 
those  particular  evils  which  chanced  to  be  most 
prevalent  at  the  time  when  He  lived  on  earth. 
Had  renunciation  of  the  world  in  the  monastic 
sense  been  as  widespread  as  it  became  two  centuries 
after  His  death,  we  should  certainly  have  had 
more  definite  teaching  upon  our   subject.    But 


it  was  Pharisaism  that  He  had  to  oppose,  not 
asceticism.  There  were,  indeed,  the  £ssenes  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  but  that  community  was  never  a 
large  one,  nor  were  their  tenets  so  opposed  to 
the  truths  He  taught  as  to  demand  His  special 
attention.  The  Baptist,  it  is  true,  was  an  ascetic 
(Mt  3*  II  Mk  1«,  Mt  11"  II  Lk  7**) ;  but  we  never  find 
him  commanding  others  to  lead  his  life.  John 
preached  repentance,  but  a  repentance  that  did 
not  entail  renunciation  of  the  world.  Even  the 
publicans  and  the  rough  soldiery  of  Herod,  when 
they  came  seeking  his  advice,  were  not  required 
to  give  up  professions  so  fraught  with  temptation. 
All  that  he  asked  of  them  was  that  they  should 
perform  the  duties  of  their  callings  honestly  and 
nonourably  (Lk  S***'^*).  It  was  therefore  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ritualism  of  the  Pharisees  alone  that 
Christ  had  to  develop  His  teaching  as  to  common 
life.  Purity  and  holiness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pharisees  were  matters  of  ceremonial  observance 
far  more  than  of  heart  and  life ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  had  they  elaborated  the  Mosaic  ritual,  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  poor  man  and 
the  toiler  to  attain  to  holiness  in  the  sense  which 
they  had  rendered  popular.  Only  the  wealthy 
ancf  the  leisured  could  win  their  esoteric  righteous- 
ness. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  so  continually 
find  our  Lord  in  strenuous  opposition  to  all  ex- 
temalism.  It  is  ever  the  religion  of  heart  and 
life,  not  that  of  ceremonial,  that  He  demands  of 
His  followers.  Consider,  for  example.  His  fulfilling 
of  the  Law  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Throuc^h- 
out  it  is  the  Law's  moral  requirements  that  He 
treats  of;  and  the  discourse  is  prefaced  by  the 
assertion  that  the  righteousness  of  the  new  king- 
dom must  start  by  exceeding  that  of  the  scrib^ 
and  Pharisees  (Mt  5*^).  He  speaks  of  least  com- 
mandments, the  breaking  of  which  does  not  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  (v.'*);  and  which  He  accounts 
the  greater  and  which  the  less  is  manifested  by 
His  saying— -•  First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift '  (v.**).  From  a 
similar  standpoint  He  treats  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  subordinating  all  external  and  ceremonial 
requirements  to  those  spiritual  commands  of  love 
to  God  and  to  our  neignbour  which  He  made  all- 
important  (Mk  2»-»  Lk  61-"  I3»<^").  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  washing  the  hands  before  eatmg, 
He  comes  into  open  confiict  with  the  Pharisees, 
upbraiding  their  hypocrisy,  and  contending  that 
defilement  comes  not  from  external  things,  but 
from  within  the  heart  (Mt  15i-»,  Mk  7*-»). 

All  this  tends  towards  the  placing  of  a  higher 
value  upon  common  life.  He  is  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  thought  that  God 
may  be  as  truly  served  in  the  round  of  daily  life 
and  toil  as  in  those  observances  distinctively  called 
religious.  We  have  the  boldest  assertion  of  this 
truth  in  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  (Lk  18**^^),  wherein  He  points  out  that 
the  strictest — nay,  the  supererogatory— perform- 
ance of  ritual  cannot  win  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God,  while  simple  repentance,  utterly  without 
these  things,  is  assured  of  pardon  and  peace.  We 
are  not  told  whether  the  repentance  of^  this  publi- 
can entailed  the  giving  up  of  his  profession ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Zacchiens  tiiere  is  evidence  that  it 
did  not  (Lk  19^'^®).  Apparently,  then,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  Lord,  even  this,  the  most  despised  of  callings, 
could  be  followed  by  a  member  of  the  kingdom* 
Levi,  it  is  true,  was  called  to  leave  all  and  follow 
(Lk  5'^'*) ;  but  his  case  we  must  regard  as  an 
exception.  He  showed  a  special  aptitude,  and  was 
call^  to  a  special  office. 

But  it  is  rather  the  whole  tendency  of  the  teach- 
ing and  example  of  Jesus,  than  any  explicit  state- 
ment, that  in  Christianity  assigns  to  common  life 
a  dignity  which  it  receives  in  no  other  religion. 
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That  Christianity  so  early  developed  monkish 
asceticism  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  argument 
against  Christ's  teaching.  The  life  of  Jesus  is 
throughout  a  clear  admission  of  the  value  of  that 
probation  which  God  the  Father  and  Creator  has 
allotted  to  mankind.  Jesus  as  the  universal  Man, 
the  Example  for  all  the  world,  assumed  for  Him- 
self the  most  universal  experience.  For  thirty 
years  He  lived  the  common  life  of  a  labouring 
man,  working  like  any  one  of  His  brethren  in  the 
carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth.  We  have  Him 
described  as  a  carpenter,  as  one  well  known  to  His 
fellow-townsmen,  as  one  but  little  distinguished 
from  His  brothers  and  sisters  (Mt  IS*"*,  Sik  6*). 
Commonplace  daily  toil  and  family  intercourse, 
and  that  throughout  a  period  of  thirty  years,  were 
thus  the  training  whicn  the  Heavenly  Father  ac- 
counted the  best  for  His  Son  who  was  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  In  this  lowly  sphere  the  Son 
of  God  grew  *  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man'  (Lk  2«2).  Than  this  there 
could  be  no  stronger  argument  for  the  value  and 
the  nobleness  of  common  life  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  He  who  thus  honoured  the  common  lot  could 
desire  any  renunciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  those 
who  wished  to  be  His  followers.  Those  who  were 
called  to  be  His  missionaries  must  of  necessity 
give  up  all  to  do  a  higher  work,  but  not  to  attain 
a  higher  life.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  for  a 
time  that  work  is  in  abeyance,  His  chief  disciples 
return  to  their  old  calling  ( Jn  21'). 

The  whole  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  man  is  in  accordance  with  His 
claim  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Creator.  He  clearly 
recognized  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  and  the 
love  that  shine  forth  in  Creation  and  Providence. 
The  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain,  are  used  by  Him  as  evi- 
dences of  the  goodness  of  the  Father.  His  teach- 
ing is  bound  up  in  closest  harmony  with  the 
thmgs  of  earth  and  time.  For  Him  the  family 
ties  are  types  of  Heaven.  His  kingdom  is  far  more 
a  family  than  a  nation.  The  names  of  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  are  ennobled  by  His 
use  of  them.  From  all  the  callinjgs  of  men  He 
draws  images  of  Divine  things.  The  physician, 
the  sower,  the  reaper,  the  fisherman,  the  vine- 
dresser, the  shepherd,  the  king  at  war,  the  house- 
wife at  her  bakine,  the  commonest  incidents  of 
daily  life,  the  simplest  phenomena  of  nature, — all 
have  a  place  in  His  doctrine ;  all  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  development  of  His 
kingdom.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  enlarge  upon 
the  relations  of  life.  That  was  not  His  mission. 
His  reformation  was  to  proceed  from  within,  not 
from  witliout.  But  everywhere  there  is  the  mani- 
fest acceptance  of  the  order,  alike  social  and 
natural,  which  God  has  ordained.  Even  the  civil 
order,  with  which  He  came  into  contact  in  no  ideal 
form  in  the  Roman  domination,  receives  His 
sanction.  'Render  unto  Ccesar,'  He  says,  *the 
things  which  are  Caesar's ;  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's '  (Mt  22"-2»,  Mk  12i»-",  Lk 
2o»-2«).  There  is  duty  to  God  and  duty  to  civil 
order,  and  these  must  not  conflict  in  religion's 
name :  the  former  should  include  the  latter. 
Marriage  is  recognized  by  Him  as  a  holy  tie,  an 
indissoluble  Divine  institution,  and  thus  obtains  a 
position  more  honourable  than  it  had  ever  held 
before  (Mt  lO^',  Mk  iO^"").  His  presence  and 
first  miracle  at  the  wedding  at  Cana  of  Galilee 
(Jn  2'"^^) — a  miracle  which  sliows  His  deep  sym- 
pathy witli  even  trivial  human  needs— is  in  itself 
a  consecration  of  marriage.  That  episode  strikes 
the  keynote  of  His  life, — a  life  lived  amid  His 
fellows,  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  trials 
and  temptations,  their  feastings  and  tiieir  mourn- 


ings. The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking, 
with  no  ascetic  gloom ;  came  to  live  in,  and  thus 
to  sanctify,  the  whole  round  of  common  life. 

Yet  in  the  view  of  our  Lord  all  these  things  had 
but  a  transitory  value.  They  were  but  means  to 
something  higher.  They  were  the  temporal  and 
seen,  from  which  the  unseen  and  eternal  was  to 
be  extracted.  In  so  far,  then,  as  they  conflicted 
with  that  higher  good,  that  eternal  treasure, 
Christ  demanded  renunciation  in  regard  to  them. 
His  treatment  of  the  young  ruler  (Mt  19**'**,  Mk 
10"-s7^  Lk  18»8-27)  illustrates  well  this  attitude. 
Wealth  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  but  it  is  a  great 
danger,  and  in  certain  cases  it  may  destroy  the 
life  of  the  soul.  For  some,  therefore,  it  is  wiser 
and  safer  to  discard  it.  It  has  an  engrossing  power 
that  deprives  the  soul  of  its  proper  nourishment 
(cf.  the  oarable  of  the  Rich  Fool,  Lk  12i»-«).  It 
tends  to  narden  the  heart  against  compassion  and 
charity,  to  make  the  man  self-sufficient,  to  give  a 
physical  delight  so  great  as  to  close  the  eyes  to 
that  which  is  spiritual  (cf.  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus,  Lk  16^'''^).  ^ut  there  are  other 
blessings  far  more  innocent  that  possess  a  like 
danger.  Things  as  precious  and  as  natural  as  the 
hand  and  eye  and  foot  may  yet  lead  to  sin  and 
obstruct  the  passage  to  the  higher  life  (Mt  5^^*, 
Mk  9**^).  In  such  cases,  too,  these  must  be 
renounced.  Even  the  family  ties,  if  they  become 
so  binding  as  to  come  between  the  soul  and  its 
true  weal — ^the  service  of  God  in  Christ— must  be 
broken  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  one  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  spiritual  man,  and  nought 
must  be  permitted  to  interfere  therewith  (Mt  10^ 
11  Lk  14^  Mt  &*),  Even  life  itself  must  be  laid 
down  for  the  sake  of  Christ  (Mt  10>^,  Lk  17'',  Jn 
12»). 

Christ's  teaching  as  to  worldly  good  is  par- 
ticularly revealed  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  16**^').  There  He  calls  the  command 
of  wealth  and  natural  advantage  by  the  name  of 
'  the  unrighteous  mammon,'  thus  pointing  to  its 
seductive  power  and  contrasting  it  with  tne  true 
spiritual  good.  He  calls  it  also  'that  which  is 
another  man's'  in  distinction  to  'that  which  is 
you r  own. '  Of  earthly  good  we  are  but  the  stewards. 
Wealth  is  never  resdly  our  own.  We  may  use  it 
or  abuse  it,  but  sooner  or  later  we  must  resign  its 
control.  The  spiritual  gifts  of  God  are  of  a  nature 
totally  different.  They  become  truly  ours,  a  part 
of  our  true  self.  Yet  the  unrighteous  mammon 
can  be  so  employed  as  to  win  us  spiritual  ad- 
vantage. By  its  means  we  can  make  us  friends 
who  will  receive  us  into  everlasting  habitations. 
As  the  unjust  steward  employed  his  power  to 
his  own  worldly  advantage,  so  must  we  with  the 
wisdom  of  light  use  to  our  highest  advantage 
the  worldly  power  which  is  ours  which  is  always 
one  with  the  service  of  God. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mk  IQ^'  (cf. 
Mt  19*  and  Lk  18®),  which  promises  that  earthly 
loss  suffered  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel  s 
shall  receive  an  hundredfold  reward  '  now  in  this 
time'  in  the  same  kind  in  which  the  loss  was 
suffered.  That  the  Christian  in  his  profession  and 
practice  of  love  to  all  men  must  have  the  family 
ties  strengthened  and  extended  an  hundredfold,  is 
readily  to  be  understood ;  but  the  promise  of  lands 
is  not  so  simple.  To  the  mind  of  the  present 
writer  it  suggests  the  great  truth,  which  Christ's 
own  life  exemplified,  that  only  the  child  of  God  is 
capable  of  the  pure  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  all 
that  God  has  made.  Only  to  the  eyes  of  him 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  tne  Father's  love,  is  all 
the  beauty  of  the  Creator's  work  displayed.  As 
one  with  the  Father  through  Christ,  as  sharing  the 
purposes  of  God,  as  beholding  the  Divine  plan  and 
submitting  to  and  working  for  it,  the  Christian 
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possesses  the  world  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
can.  It  is  his  to  rejoice  in  and  to  use  for  God's 
glory.     (Cf.  Expositor  1st  ser.  iv.  [1876]  256 ft). 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  there  are 
two  great  ideas  which  underlie  all  Christ's  teach- 
ing : — (1)  The  inestimable  value  of  the  human 
soul  (Mt  16*  Mk  8»'-,  Lk  9»),  to  the  salvation  of 
which  all  must  be  subordinated,  for  the  sake  of 
which  all  things,  if  necessary,  must  be  renounced : 
the  Gospel,  therefore,  which  gives  this  salvation 
is  all  •  important,  and  its  service  must  have  no 
rival ;  and  (2)  the  recognition  of  common  life  and 
daily  toil,  with  all  that  these  terms  include,  as  the 
ordinances  of  a  loving  Father  bv  whose  Providence 
they  are  designed  to  be  the  chiefest  elements  in 
fitting  men  for  citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  He  who  uses  well  the  talents  which 
God  gives,  in  the  sphere  in  which  his  lot  is  cast, 
who  IS  faithful  in  a  little,  shall  have  his  reward 
hereafter  in  the  obtaining  of  a  larger  sphere 
wherein  to  exercise  for  God's  glory  tliose  very 
Qualities,  purified  and  ennobled,  which  his  earthly 
diligence  has  made  his  own  (Mt  25"***,  Lk  19"""). 
Work  that  is  the  expression  of  love  to  God  and 
man  is  always  noble  ;  and  there  is  no  work  on 
earth  that  may  not  be  performed  to  God's  glory. 

LiTBRATURB.— BeyschlMT,  New  Te»tainsnt  Thedogy,  ii.  250 ff. ; 
Weiss,  New  Testament  Theology,  ii.  347 ff. ;  the  standard  Com. 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  works  on  the  Parables ;  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  ChriU  in  Modem  Li/e^  p.  Iff. ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Latps 
of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  esp.  chs.  i.  xi.  xii.  xiv. ;  J.  T.  Jacob, 
Christ  the  Indwelter,  ch.  ix  ;  R.  Olaister,  *  Christ's  Sympathy 
in  Life's  Commonplace,'  Exp.  Times,  x.  360ff. ;  J.  W  Diggle, 
Short  Studies  in  HoUnest,  197.  W.  J.  S.  MiLLER. 

COMM UNIOH. — It  is  surprising  that  neither  the 
substantive  [Koiywpla)  nor  the  vero  (icou^wyety),  which 
represent  the  concept  of  '  communion '  in  NT,  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  our  four  Gospels.  It  would, 
however,  be  unsafe,  and  indeed  untrue  to  fact,  to 
assume  on  this  account  that  the  idea  of  communion 
is  wanting.  While  there  is  an  absence  of  the  words 
concerned,  there  is  no  absence  of  the  conception 
itself.  A  careful  study  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  reveals  a  plain  recognition  of  this 
vital  aspect  of  the  religious  life,  out  also  (and 
especially  in  the  records  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
preserved  by  St.  John)  presents  the  conception 
to  us  with  a  certain  clear,  if  unobtrusive,  pro- 
minence. 

The  subject  contains  three  distinct  parts,  which 
>Vi]l  naturally  be  considered  separately:  (1)  The 
communion  of  Christ  with  the  Father;  (2)  our 
communion  with  God ;  (3)  our  communion  one  with 
another. 

1.  The  communion  of  Christ  with  the  FatJur, — 
The  more  conspicuous  aspect  of  our  Lord's  com- 
munion with  the  Father  as  reflected  in  the  Gospels, 
is  that  which  characterized  His  earthly  ministry. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  aspect  presented.  Christ 
Himself  clearly  claimed  to  have  enjoyed  pre- 
existent  communion  with  His  Father  (Jn  17*****), 
and  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  three  or 
four  weighty  clauses  confirms  the  claim.  This  pre- 
existent  communion  included  both  unity  of  essence 
and  life,  and  fellowship  in  work,  (a)  The  Word 
was  xpbi  rbv  debv  ( Jn  1*),  realizing  His  very  pei'son- 
ality  'in  active  intercourse  with  and  in  perfect 
communion  with  God'  (Westcott,  in  loc.).  His 
nature  was  the  nature  of  Deity  {koI  debs  9jv  6  \6yos, 
ib.).  His  Sonship  is  unique  (v.*^;  and  for  the 
uniqueness  of  the  relationship  cf.  the  important 
Synoptic  passage,  Mt  11^=Lk  10^).  His  is  the 
TrXiiputfjui — the  sum  of  the  Divine  attributes  (Jn  l^, 
cf.  Col  1»  2» :  Eph  1»),  and  He  is  tu^oyevifi  Bebs  (Jn 
1")—* One  Who  is  God  only-begotten'  (Westcott). 
{b)  The  pre-existent  communion  not  merely  con- 
sisted in  identity  of  essence,  but  was  also  expressed 
by  fellowship  in  work.    The  Word  was  the  Agent 


in  the  work  of  Creation  (Jn  l**  *^  cf.  also  1  Co  8*, 
Col  1^*:  His  work  in  sustaining  the  Universe  so 
created  is  taught  in  Col  1^^,  He  1^).  See  ait. 
Creator, 

Our  Lord's  realization  of  His  Father's  presence 
during  His  life  upon  earth  was  constant.  That  He 
Himself  laid  claim  to  such  fellowship  is  beyond 
contention.  He  did  so  directly  in  His  words  (Mt 
ll«=Lk  10»,  Jn  12»«>  14«-»«"  16»-«),  empha- 
sizing especially  His  unity  with  the  Father  (Jn 
X03O-38  12**  14'*^'),  and  accepting  with  approval  the 
title  of  *  God '  ( Jn  20»-  »).  He  did  so  even  more 
impressively,  if  less  directly,  by  assuming  His 
Father's  functions  in  the  world  (MJc  2*"'=  Mt  9^  '= 
Lk  S"*'^  7*)  and  representing  Himself  as  con- 
trolling Divine  forces  and  originating  Divine 
missions  (Mt  11*^%  Jn  15»  20«-«).  Moreover,  any 
attempt  to  explain  away  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  God  which  the  Gospels  consistently  ascribe  to 
Him,  is  compelled  to  disregard  not  merely  the 
passages  in  which  His  own  words  and  actions  dis- 
tinctly assume  it,  but  also  not  a  few  in  which, 
whether  with  approval  or  with  disapproval,  others 
recognize  that  He  claimed  to  possess  it  (Jn  5*^  lO'' 
13'  19',  cf.  also  17'-  *).    See  Claims  of  Christ. 

But  apart  altogether  from  His  specific  claim  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  Divine  fellowship,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  its  existence  in  His  earthly 
life  itself.  The  sense  of  communion  was  an  integral 
part  of  that  life.  It  is  one  of  those  elements  in  His 
personality  that  could  not  be  eliminated  from  it. 
A  Christ  unconscious  of  intercourse  with  God  would 
not  be  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  this  sense 
of  communion  that  moulded  His  first  recorded  con- 
ception of  duty  (Lk  2«,  AV  or  RV).  The  thirty 
years  of  quiet  preparation  for  a  three  years'  minis- 
try (the  proportions  are  suggestive;  for  other 
examples  of  equipment  in  seclusion  see  Ex  3^  Lk 
1*,  Gal  1**-")  niay  without  doubt  be  summed  up  as 
one  long  experience  of  fellowship  with  His  Fattier. 
And  the  recognition  of  this  union,  which  marks  His 
first  thought^  of  His  mission,  and  which  must  so 
largel}r  have  constituted  His  earthly  preparation 
for  it,  is  found  to  be  His  constant  supjxirt  amid  the 
stress  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  present  in  a  special 
manner  in  the  Baptism  which  signalized  the  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry  among  men  (Mk  l**-"  =  Mt 
3»»-  "=Lk  3«i-a).  It  is  His  stay  alike  before  the 
labours  of  the  day  begin  (Mk  1**),  at  the  very 
moment  of  service  (Mk  6**^  d¥ap\i\f/as  els  rbv  oi/pavbv  ; 
cf.  also  7**  8**,  Jn  6"  11**),  and  when  refreshment  of 
soul  is  needed  at  the  close  of  the  long  hours  of  toil 
(Mk 6«= Mt  14», Lk6").  TheGospels, indeed, make 
it  plain  that  He  regarded  such  communion  as  a  con- 
dition on  which  the  accomplishment  of  certain  work 
depended  (Mk  9*,  cf.  Jn  5*),  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
oteerve  the  frequency  with  which  both  He  and  His 
biographers  insist  that  the  Divine  Presence  is  with 
Him  in  all  His  words  and  works  (Lk  4*^  ",  Jn  3** 
5i»-2i.36  316.98.38)  g^  coustaut  is  the  communion, 
that  even  the  most  familiar  objects  of  Nature  con- 
vey to  Him  suggestions  of  the  Father  in  heaven 
(Mt  6**  *).  It  is  noteworthy  that  retirement  for 
intimate  converse  with  unseen  realities  is  especially 
recorded  as  preceding  Christ's  action  or  speech  at 
certain  great  crises  in  the  development  of  His  life- 
mission  (Luke  is  particularly  careful  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  ;  see  3"  6>«-  ^  9"-  »»•  22*»  23*» ;  cf .  also 
Mk  9*,  Jn  12»  \V^'\  and  that  intercession  for  indi- 
vidual men  had  its  place  in  this  sacred  experience 
(Lk  22'»-»  cf.  23«,  Jn  17«-»). 

Thus  constantly,  alike  at  critical  junctures  and 
in  more  normal  moments,  did  the  sense  of  His 
Father's  presence  uphold  Him.  In  one  mysterious 
moment,  the  full  meaning  of  which  baffles  human 
explanation,  His  consciousness  of  it  appears  to  have 
wavered  (Mk  15**) ;  yet  even  this  cry  of  desolation 
must  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  certain 
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restoration  of  the  communion  revealed  in  the  calm 
confidence  of  the  last  word  of  all  (Lk  23^).  See 
art.  Dereliction. 

One  further  point  may  be  briefly  suggested.  Our 
Lord's  communion  with  the  Father  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  His  endurance  of  temptation.  Nay, 
it  was  under  the  strong  impulse  of  that  Spirit 
whose  presence  with  Him  was  at  once  the  siffn  and 
the  expression  of  His  union  with  God  (see  Mk  V% 
that  He  submitted  to  the  assaults  of  evil  (Mk  !"•  ", 
note  iKpdWci,  =  Mt  4»  =  Lk  4^).  The  protracted 
testing  (^  T€ipal^6fiepoSf  analytical  tense,  cf.  the 
suggestion  of  other  occasions  of  temptation  in  the 
plur.  iy  rots  Tretpaafiois  fjMVy  Lk  22*,  ana  Jn  12*^),  suc- 
cessfully endured,  itself  became  to  our  Lord  the 
means  of  a  fresh  assurance  and  (perhaps  we  may 
add)  a  fuller  realization  of  fellowship  with  the 
spiritual  world  (Mk  1^  di.JiK6vow — impf.).  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others  also,  His  life  of  communion, 
while  in  one  sense  unique  (Lk  10^),  is  seen  to  be 
the  exemplar  of  our  own. 

2.  Our  communion  wUh  God.— -The  reality  of  the 
believer's  communion  mth  Gk>d  is  plainly  revealed 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels.  This  communion 
is  presented  sometimes  in  terms  of  a  relationship 
with  the  Father,  sometimes  in  terms  of  a  relation- 
ship with  the  Son,  sometimes  in  terms  of  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  Spirit;  but  all  three  presentations 
alike  are  relevant  to  our  study  (1  Jn  2P^,  cf.  1',  Jn 
I416. 17)  ♦  If  Qujp  outline  is  to  be  at  once  clear  and 
comprehensive,  we  must  treat  the  passages  con- 
cerned under  two  headings.  The  first  (a)  will  in- 
clude those  that  deal  with  the  state  of  communion 
with  God  into  which  a  man  is  brought  when  he 
becomes  the  servant  of  God ;  the  second  {b)  those 
that  relate  to  the  life  of  conscious  communion 
with  God  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  live  from  that 
time  forward.  The  distinction,  as  will  shortly 
appear,  is  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  one,  the 
second  experience  being  at  once  more  vivid  and 
more  profound  than  the  first  need  necessarily  be. 

(a)  It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  eveiy  believer 
the  hairier  raised  between  himself  and  God  by  his 
sin  has  been  broken  down.  In  other  words,  he 
has  been  restored  to  a  state  of  communion  with 
God.  The  means  by  which  this  state  is  brought 
about  have  both  a  Divine  and  a  human  signifi- 
cance. It  is  in  considering  their  Divine  aspect  that 
we  reach  the  point  of  closest  connexion  between 
the  communion  of  believers  with  God  and  the  com- 
munion of  Christ  with  His  Father.  For  these  in  a 
true  sense  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of 
effect  and  cause  (cf.  what  is  implied  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Jn  1"  14'' "  17^"*').  It  is  in  virtue  of  our 
Lord's  perfect  fellowship  with  God  that  through 
His  life  and  death  we  too  can  gain  unrestricted 
admission  to  the  Divine  Presence.  This  truth  is 
all-important.  It  needs  no  detailed  proof.  The 
whole  story  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Cross  is  one 
long  exposition  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  symbolically 
represented  in  Mk  15**.  The  conditions  required 
on  the  human  side  for  restoration  to  the  state  of 
communion  with  God  appear  plainly  in  our  Lord's 
teaching.  This  state  is  described  in  varied  langua^ 
and  under  different  metaphors.  Sometimes  it  is 
presented  as  citizenship  in  God's  kingdom  (Mk 
10*^'  ^',  Jn  3') ;  sometimes  as  disci pleship  (Lk  14^, 
Jn  8^0,  friendship  (Jn  15"),  and  even  kmship  (Mk 
332-39)  ^ith  Christ  Himself.  In  other  places  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  personal  knowledge  of  Him  (1  Jn  2^) ; 
in  others,  again,  as  a  following  in  His  footsteps  (Mk 
8**,  Jn  8") ;  and  in  yet  others  as  the  possession  of 
a  new  type  of  life  (Jn  3":  for  the  aefinition  of 
eternal  lite  as  *  knowing  God '  see  Jn  17',  1  Jn  5*). 
As  one  condition  of  finding  this  experience,  which, 
in  whatever  terms  it  be  described,  places  men  in  a 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  purposes  of 
doctrine,  1  Jn.  ranks  as  practically  a  part  of  the  Fourth  QospeL 


new  relationship  with  God,  Christ  mentions  child- 
likeness  of  disposition  (Mk  10").  As  other  condi- 
tions He  emphasizes  poverty  of  spirit  (Mt  6*,  Lk 
18*''')i  and  the  performance  of  the  Divine  will  in  a 
life  of  righteousness  and  love  (Mk  3",  Lk  QP^^  s*-**, 
Jn  8»^  14a,  cf.  1  Jn  1«  2»-«  3«).  In  one  very  im- 
portant passage,  addressed  both  to  the  multitude 
and  to  His  own  band  of  disciples,  He  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  include  all  individual  conditions.  *  If 
any  man  willeth  to  come  after  me,  let  him  re- 
nounce himself  (Mk  8^  and  ||).  This  saying  has 
a  meaning  far  more  profound  than  that  suggested 
by  our  English  versions.  Taken  with  the  explana- 
tion contained  in  the  verse  that  follows,  it  really 
leads  us  to  the  basis  of  communion.  All  com- 
munion between  two  persons,  whether  human  and 
human  or  human  and  Divine,  is  possible  only  in 
virtue  of  some  element  common  to  the  natures  of 
both  (see  Jn  4**  8**^ ;  cf.  the  same  principle  differ- 
ently applied  in  5^).  Man's  sole  possibility  of 
communion  with  God  lies  in  his  possession,  poten- 
tial or  actual,  of  the  Divine  life  (cf.  Jn  1").  But 
joined  to  the  *  self '  (the  second  rf/ioc^  of  Mk  8**) 
which  is  capable  of  union  with  God,  he  is  conscious 
also  of  another  'self  (the  first  ^vx^  of  Mk  8^) 
which  is  incongruous  with  that  close  relationship 
to  Deity.  The  condition  of  realizing  the  one  *  self,* 
and  with  it,  in  natural  sequence,  communion  with 
God,  is  the  renunciation  of  the  other  and  lower 
*8elf.' 

So  both  vv.M  and  ^ :  the  imvrit  of  Mk  8*^  is  thus  equivalent 
to  the  first  ^uz*>  of  S^  The  '  taking  up  his  cross'— i.«.  for  his 
own  crucifixion  thereon— defines  the  *  renouncing  himself '  more 
closely.  The  teaching  of  the  whole  passage  is  the  Evangelic 
representation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  self-crucifixion,  cf. 
Oal2«6*<. 

To  change  the  fieure  somewhat,  the  unity  of  life 
involved  in  the  idea  of  communion  between  man 
and  God  can  be  attained  only  through  man's  rising 
to  God's  life.  This,  it  is  true,  would  have  been 
outside  his  power  had  not  God  first  stooped  to  his 
level.  But  in  the  Incarnation  this  step  of  infinite 
condescension  has  been  taken,  and  by  it  the  possi- 
bility of  mankind's  rising  to  the  life  of  Godwin 
other  words,  the  possibility  of  its  entering  into  a 
state  of  communion  with  God — has  been  once  for 
all  secured.  In  order  to  make  this  state  of  com- 
munion his  own,  Christ  teaches,  each  individual 
man  must  now  leave  his  lower  life,  with  all  that 
pertains  to  it,  behind ;  must  be  content  to  '  re- 
nounce himself;  must  be  willing  to  'lose'  that 
*life'  which  cannot  consist  with  the  Divine  life. 
So  complete,  indeed,  is  to  be  the  severance  from 
the  past,  that  the  experience  in  which  it  is  brought 
about  is  called  a  '  new  birth '  ( Jn  3^),  as  real  as, 
though  of  a  type  essentially  different  from,  the 
physical  birth  (v.*).  When  with  this  self -renounce- 
ment is  combined  that  faith  in  Christ  which  lead» 
to  union  with  Him  and  reliance  upon  Him  (xtarcOeiy 
etf — Jn  3'**  ^  6*  11*),  we  have  the  experience  which 
sums  up  into  one  great  whole  the  various  indi- 
vidual conditions  required  on  the  human  side  for 
entering  into  the  state  of  conmiunion  with  God. 

{b)  Quite  distinct  in  thought  from  the  staie  of 
communion  into  which  all  believers  are  brought,  i» 
the  li/e  of  communion  which  it  is  their  pnvilege- 
to  enjoy.  The  one  is  always  a  fact,  trie  other 
is  also  a  consciously  realized  experience.  Like 
so  many  of  the  blessings  revealed  in  NT,  such  a 
life  of  communion  is  t^  rich  an  experience  to  be 
described  in  any  one  phrase  or  under  a  single  meta- 
phor. In  difierent  contexts  it  is  presented  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Sometimes,  for  example,  it  is  set 
forth  as  an  abiding  in  Christ  who  also  abides  in 
the  believer  (Jn  15^-).  In  other  places  it  is  repre- 
sented as  an  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  14*'"**" 
157. 13-18^  1  Jn  2W'  *^  3«  4"),  whose  presence,  to  be- 
lievers (as  in  a  deeper  sense  to  their  Lord)  the  sign 
and  expression  of  union  with  God,  is  to  be  with. 
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them  from  the  moment  of  their  initiation  into  the 
new  life  (Mk  1^  and  ||  ||,  IJn  3»*  4").  Yet  another 
statement,  emphasizing  in  a  remarkable  metaphor 
the  inwardness  and  intimacy  of  the  union  that 
results,  sets  the  experience  before  ns  as  a  mystical 
feeding  npon  Christ  (Jn  6,  esp.  w."»-",  cf.  also  v.**). 
But  wnile  there  is  variation  in  the  language  in 
which  this  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  is  set  K>rth, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  experi- 
ence itself.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  this  Unseen 
Presence  that  shall  give  to  believers  definite  guid- 
ance in  moments  of  crisb  and  perplexity  (Mk  13'^ 
and  II,  Lk  12*^*  ^),  It  is  in  this  communion  with 
God  that  they  will  find  their  surest  refuge  against 
fears  and  dangers  (Mk  13*^=Mt  24^)  and  against 
the  assaults  of  temptation  (Mk  14*"  and  ||).  Such 
fellowship,  too,  is  their  ground  of  certainty,  alike 
in  their  teaching  (Jn  3'^note  the  plurals;  1  Jn 
1*"^)  and  in  their  belief  (cf.  Jn  4^).  It  is,  moreover, 
the  source  of  all  their  fitness  for  service  (cf .  Gabriers 
suggestive  speech,  Lk  1^")  and  the  means  of  all  their 
fruit-bearing  (Jn  16^"*®).  As  would  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  full  significance  of  this  converse  with 
God  is  not  understood,  nor  is  its  closest  intimacy 
appropriated,  in  the  earliest  days  of  initiation. 
Knowledge  of  Grod,  like  knowledge  of  men,  has  to 
be  realiz^  progressively  (cf.  x^^P**'  ^^^  X<^P*''o*»  Jn 
!*•).  There  are  degrees  of  intimacy  (cf.  Jn  15"  and 
the  suggestive  interchange  of  dyaTojf  and  <pi\euf  in 
21"*-),  and  the  extent  to  which  the  believer  is  ad- 
mitted into  fellowship  is  proportionate  to  the  pro- 
gress he  has  made  in  the  lessons  previously  taught 
(cf.  the  si^ificant  connexion  between  Mk  8^  and 
g27-29^  whicn  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  emphatic 
Kal  rjp^aTO  diddaxeiM  of  v." :  cf.  also  Mk  4»  Jn  16^). 
The  reason  for  this  basis  of  progress  is  plain.  An 
important  element  in  communion  being  self -adjust- 
ment to  God's  will  (cf.  our  Lord's  own  illustration 
of  this,  Mk  \4t^  and  ||),  the  d^^e  of  intimacy  that 
ensues  will  naturally  be  conditioned  by  the  extent 
to  which  this  element  is  rendered  prominent. 
Thus,  while  its  neglect  will  open  up  the  possibility 
of  lapsing  even  to  one  who  nas  been  on  intimate 
terms  witn  Christ  (Mk  14*^  Jn  13^*),  its  constant 
and  pro^pressive  practice  may  bring  a  man  to  a 
union  with  God  so  close  as  to  constitute  his  com- 
plete possession  by  Divine  influence  (cf.  the  Bap- 
tist's magnificent  description  of  himself  as  a '  Voice,' 
Jn  1^,  taken  from  Is  40^).  And  the  fellowship  so 
enjoyed  and  ever  more  intimately  realized  under 
the  restricted  conditions  of  eartn,  is  to  find  its 
perfect  consummation  only  in  the  hereafter  (Jn 
12«  143- » 17«,  cf.  1  Jn  32).    See  art.  Abiding. 

The  means  by  which,  according  to  the  Gospel 
teaching,  the  believer  will  practise  this  life  of 
communion  with  God,  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
Prominent  among  them  is  seclusion  from  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  definite  prayer.  The  import- 
ance of  this  our  Lord  emphasized  by  His  own  ex- 
ample. He  also  enjoined  it  upon  His  followers  by 
oft-repeated  precepte  (Mt  6«  T- »  26**  and  jj,  Lk  6» 
18* ).  At  the  same  time  the  Evaneelic  teaching  does 
not  aim  at  making  recluses.  There  are  active  as 
well  as  passive  means  of  enjoying  intercourse  vdth 
God,  and  our  Lord's  whole  trainmg  of  the  Twelve 
indicates,  even  more  clearly  than  any  individual 
saying  (cf.  Jn  17^),  His  belief  in  the  XHvine  com- 
munion that  is  found  in  the  service  of  mankind. 
The  sense  of  fellowship  with  (jrod  vivified  in  secret 
devotion  is  to  be  realized  afresh  and  tested  in  con- 
tact with  men  (so  1  Jn  4^  "•  *•). 

Two  more  points  call  for  separate  attention. 
(1)  Before  His  death  our  Lord  ordained  a  rite 
which  not  only  symbolizes  the  union  of  His  fol- 
lowers with  Himself,  but  is  also  a  means  of  its 
Erogressive  realization.  If  an  intimate  connexion 
etween  the  Lord's  Supper  (Mk  14*^-  and  ||)  and 
the  Jewish  Passover  may,  as  seems  reasonable,  be 
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assumed,  that  conception  of  the  Christian  rite 
which  represents  it  as  a  means  of  communion 
between  the  individual  soul  and  its  Saviour  would 
appear  to  have  a  basis  in  the  foundation  principle 
on  which  all  ancient  worship,  whether  Jewish  or 
heathen,  rests — the  belief  that  to  partake  of  a 
sacrifice  is  to  enter  into  some  kind  of  fellowship 
with  the  Deity.  This  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
does  not,  of  course,  exhaust  its  meaning  (see  art. 
Lord's  Supper),  but  it  is  certainly  prominent, 
and  it  is  emphasized  both  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  10") 
and  by  Chnst  Himself  (Jn6"*,  where  the  eating 
would  certainly  include  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
even  though,  as  is  most  probable,  it  does  not  refer 
to  it  exclusively). 

(2)  One  more  su^^tion  may  be  put  forward. 
Our  Lord  seems  to  hint  at  a  special  means  of  com- 
munion with  Himself  which  is  really  a  particular 
extension  of  the  self -renouncement  considered 
above.  This  is  a  mysterious  fellowship  with  Him 
in  His  own  sufi'erings  for  mankind  (Mk  10"-*=Mt 
20*^  *■* ;  for  a  symbolical  illustration  see  Mk  16^). 
It  is  only  a  hint,  but  the  words  are  significant; 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  St.  PauTs  oMTaya- 
TrXrjpi^  rd  ^ffTepn/ffxara  r(av  0\l\f/c<ap  toG  Xpiffrov  iv  r^ 
aapKl  fiov  (Col  1^),  and  his  purpose  tov  yvQvai  .  .  , 
Koivtifwlav  waOti/idrunf  aOroG  (Ph  3^ ;  cf.  also  2  Co  1^ 
4*®,  1  P  4"),  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that 
the  believer's  own  sufiferines  for  Christ's  sake  may 
become  a  medium  throu^  which  he  may  enter 
into  close  communion  with  his  Lord. 

Even  this  brief  study  will  have  revealed  that 
the  Gospel  conception  of  the  Christian's  com- 
munion with  God  IS  essentially  dififercnt  from  that 
of  the  Quietist.  Whether  we  have  regard  to  our 
Lord's  example  or  to  His  teaching,  whether  we 
are  thinking  of  the  status  of  fellowship  or  of  its 
conscious  practice,  the  means  by  which  the  Divine 
communion  is  realized  are  not  exclusively  periods 
of  secluded  contemplation.  In  Christ's  own  life 
upon  earth  the  two  elements  of  active  and  passive 
fellowship  are  signally  combined.  The  sense  of 
union  with  the  Unseen  Father,  fostered  in  lonely 
retreat,  is  also  intensified  in  moments  of  strenuous 
activity.  In  His  thouj^hts  for  the  lives  of  His 
followers,  too,  the  consciousness  of  (jrod's  presence 
is  secured  not  alone  by  solitary  worship,  out  also 
by  the  doing  of  the  iJivine  will,  by  the  earnest 
struggle  to  subdue  the  lower  self,  and  even  by 
active  participation  in  the  very  sufiferings  of  Christ. 
So  the  servant,  as  his  Lortf,  must  practise  the 
communion  of  service  as  well  as  the  communion 
of  retirement  (cf.,  a^in,  Jn  17").  The  desire  for 
the  permanent  consciousness  of  the  more  inmiediate 
Presence  must  be  sunk  in  the  mission  of  carrying 
to  others  the  tidings  of  salvation  (Mk  6**"*'=Lk 
8"-*).  It  is  but  natural  that  in  the  moment  of 
special  revelation  on  the  mountain  the  disciple 
snould  long  to  make  it  his  abiding  place  (Mk  9^ 
and  II) ;  but  his  Master  can  never  forget  the  need 
of  service  on  the  ordinary  leveb  of  fife  (Mk  9**** 
and  II).  And  the  experience  of  the  one  is  the 
source  of  power  for  the  other  (Mk  9^,  cf.  Jn  15^*). 

3.  Our  communion  one  with  another.— Just  as 
our  communion  with  God  was  seen  to  bear  a  dose 
relation  to  our  Lord's  communion  with  the  Father, 
so  our  spiritual  fellowship  one  with  another  rests 
upon  the  fellowship  of  each  with  Christ.  As  we 
had  occasion  to  pomt  out  above,  communion  be- 
tween any  two  persons  is  possible  only  in  virtue  of 
some  element  common  to  the  natures  of  both. 
This  common  possession  in  the  case  of  believers  is 
the  life,  the  '  self,'  which  is  called  into  bein;<  and 
ever  progressively  realized  in  their  individual 
communion  with  Christ.  The  possibility  of  our 
spiritual  fellowship  with  one  another  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  what  He  is  and  our  relationship  to 
what  He  is  (see  1  Jn  1^'',  and  especially  V ;  cf. 
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also  1  Co  10^** ").      His  Presence  is  the  bond  of  disciples.    This  unity  will  follow  upon  their  l>eing 

union  in  which  we   are  one,  and  in  which  we  *  kei^t  ^y  ti}  dvdfjuxrl  aov.^    It  will  be  assured  if  their 

realize   the    oneness    that  we  possess   (Mt   18*^).  relationship  to  the  Father  is  a  counterimrt  of  what 

[ndee<l,  the  two  types  of   communion — the  com-  had  been  tlieir  relationship  to  Christ  (v.*-),  i.e.  a 

munion  with  God  and  the  communion  with  our  personal   relationship.      Whatever,  therefore*   be 

fellow-believers — react  each  upon  the  other.     On  the  exact  meaning  which  the  analogy  used  by  our 

the  one  hand,  as  we  have  just  seen,  our  communion  J^rd  was  intended  to  convey.  His  own  language  in 

with  men  rests  upon  our  communion  with  Christ ;  the  context  appears  to  make  it  plain  that  it  must 

on  the  other  hand,  our  Divine  fellowship  may  be  be  interpretea  with  a  spiritual  rather  than  with  an 

intensified  (Mt  18**  a^in  and  25**)  or  impngded  (Mt  external  significance. — (3)  This  conclusion  derives 

523.24  gia  25«,  Mk  11^)  by  our  relations  with  our  not  a  little  suj^port  from  the  incident  of  Mk  9^"-. 

fellow-men.  When  a  definite  test  case  arose.  He  declared  the 

That  our  Lord  looked  for  the  unity  of  His  real  fellowship  of  His  followers  to  depend  not  upon 
followers  is  not  open  to  question.  He  both  any  outward  bond  of  union  between  them,  out 
prophesied  it  (Jn  10^*)  and  prayed  for  it  (17"***'*).  upon  each  bearing  such  a  relationship  to  Himself 
An  intimate  friend,  clearly  one  of  an  inner  circle  as  would  be  involved  in  His  working  iwl  t^  dvofiarl 
of  disciples  and  probably  John  himself,  understood  fiov.  True,  the  man  in  question  may  not  have 
its  attainment  to  be  part  of  His  purpose  in  dying  been  a  nominal  disciple  of  our  Lord,  but  that  in 
for  mankind  (Jn  11^).  Moreover,  it  is  natural  to  His  view  he  was  a  real  disciple  is  distinctly  stated 
suppose  that  the  desire  to  ensure  it  would  con-  (v.^).  This  instance,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
tribute  to  His  decision  to  found  an  organized  as  a  practical  application  on  the  part  of  Christ 
society  (Mt  16^^)  and  to  institute  an  important  Himself  of  the  teaching  under  consideration ;  and 
rite  (Mk  14^^*  and  ||)  for  those  who  should  believe  thus  it  strongly  confirms  the  interpretation  that 
in  Him.  The  unity  of  His  followers  was  even  to  be  we  have  put  upon  it.  It  would  be  outside  the 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  He  based  His  appeal  scope  of  tne  present  article  to  consider  arguments 
for  the  world's  faith  (Jn  17*^**).  Of  His  wisn  for  for  or  against  the  corporate  unity  of  Christians 
this  unity,  therefore,  there  can  scarcely  be  reason-  drawn  from  other  sources,  some  of  which  are  very 
able  doubt.  But  when  we  ask  in  what  He  meant  strong  and  all  of  which  must,  of  course,  be  duly 
the  unity  to  consist,  agreement  is  not  so  easily  weighed  before  a  fair  judgment  on  the  whole 
reached.  The  expression  of  His  followers'  unitv  question  can  be  reached.  But  so  far  as  the  subject- 
certainly  includes  Icind  and  unselfish  relations  witn  matter  before  us  is  concerned,  we  find  it  hard  to 
one  another — mutual  honour  and  service  (Mk  resist  the  conclusion  that  such  external  unity  formed 
10»-«=Mt  20»-»),  mutual  forgiveness  (Mt  6",  Lk  no  nart  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 
17'*),  mutual  love  (Jn  13**  15^^.  It  is  exemplified  One  word  must  be  added.  The  'communion  of 
further  by  participation  in  the  common  work  (Jn  saints'  joins  the  believer  not  merely  to  his  fellow- 
4*"*).  Another  very  special  means  of  its  realiza-  Christians  upon  earth,  but  also  to  those  who  have 
tion,  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  have  already  indicated,  passed  within  the  veil  (cf.  He  12^).  This  aspect  of 
Although  this  particular  aspect  of  the  rite  is  not  communion  is  not  emphasized  in  the  Gospels,  but 
actually  reveal^  in  the  Gospel  narrative  itself,  it  there  are  indications  that  the  fellowship  of  be- 
will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  one  of  the  great  lievers  upon  earth  was  linked  in  the  thought  of 
truths  which  it  both  si^ifies  and  secures,  is  that  Christ  to  the  yet  closer  fellowship  of  those  beyond 
of  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  followers.  The  sacred  death.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
service  in  which  the  believer  may  realize  com-  instituting  the  sacred  rite  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
munion  with  His  Lord  (see  §  2  above),  is  also  a  at  once  witnesses  to  and  secures  our  communion 
means  by  which  he  is  to  apprehend  his  oneness  one  with  another,  our  Lord  carefully  pointed  for- 
with  all  other  believers  (see  1  Uo  10^^).  ward  to  the  reunion  that  will  take  place  in  the 

While,   however,   it   is  plain    that  in  Christ's  world  to  come  (Mt  26® ;  note  fuB*  iffiQv) ;  and  that 

teaching  the  communion  of  Christians  is  at  once  in  a  few   suggestive  words   He  represented   the 

attestea  and  secured  by  means  like  these,  it  is  earthly  gathering  as  incomplete  apart  from  its  final 

disputed  whether  He  designed  their  unity  to  be  consummation  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  (Lk  22^^). 

simply  a  spiritual  or  also  an  external  one.    Three  See  further  artt.  Fellowship,  Unity. 
imtK>rtant  passages  may  be  very  briefly  considered. 

(I)  Jn  10«  afforls  no  support  to  the  upholdem  of  y,^jrTZS!'ir,iAn.T^^:%4 &.  l  ^\'«.  \ 

an  external  unity.      The  true  rendering  is  unaues-  Hemnann,  Com,  of  the  Christian  wm  God\  M»cl»ren,  Holy 


here  is  one  that  is  realized  in  the  personal  relation  464  (R.  F.  Wej-mouth);  l^ker,  Spiriiual  Communion. 

of  each  member  of  the  flock  to  the  Great  Shepherd  H.  BISSEKER. 

Himself. —(2)  There   is    teaching  a   little  more        COHPASSION.—See  PiTY. 

definite  in  Jn  17**  and  **•*'.     In  Iwth  these  places 

our  Lord  makes  His  own  unity  with  the  Father        GOMPLAOENGT. — 

the  exemplar  of  the  unity  of  believers.     Reverence 

forbids  any  dogmatic  statement  as  to  the  point  to  .,^?  Scripture  words  expresidve  of  the  Idea  of  complacency  aj 

which  this  sacred  analoov  ran   lie  nr^wd       But  «*^*»n8^'8h«i  '">«»  benevolence,  we  find  in  the  Heb.  of  the  OT 

wnicii  tnis  sacrea  analogy  can   ue  pressea.      unL  y^^  variously  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  6ixuf  l»,  or  by  some 

Chnst  8  OAvn  words  m  the  immediate  context  con-  Jerivative  of  the  verb  J.'x.a«i.    In  the  NT  the  expressions  used 

tain  suggestions  as  to  His  meaning  in  usin^  the  are  i^3««s«,  tU»*im,  tUfitfrtm,  lUpirrt,  kpir**,.    The  words 

analogy.     It  is  noticeable  that  here  also,  as  in  Jn  «y«ir«*»,  «yiirq  are  also  used  in  this  sense.    In  the  OT  we  find 

10'«,  the  underlying  basis  of  unity  is  the  believers*  f  50  •  Uke  pleamire  in,'  inl  S  ism  tr.  inthe  LXX  by  the  phrase 

•.™,vw^«i  ,.Ain4-:r^»  ^Jrnk-Jc.*-  /««^  *ul  v^i^u^.v      cpuoi-  «^  «n  where  Saul's  servants  say  to  David,  'Behold  the  kmg 

personal  relation  to  Chnst  (and  the  Father).  J  fhat  taketh  pleasure  m  thee,'  meaning  tt»at  he  was  willing  to  regard 

they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one,   in  v.",  is  at  with  satisfaction  a  matrimonial  aUiance  between  David  and 

once  defined  more  closely  in  the  words,  *  I  in  them,  Saul's  daughter.    Similarly  the  word  nyn  'delight,'  is  rendered 

and  thou  in   me'  (v.").      The  resultant  unity  is  by  the  same  Gr.  equivalent  in  1  Ch  28*,  where  David  says  of 

gained  through  the  medium  not  of  an  external,  Ood.  'He  liked  me  to  make  me  king.'    nrjis  used  of  God's 

but  of  a  purely  spiritual,  condition  {tva  Sxriy  rrre-  pleasure  in  the  work  of  the  Sei^ant  of  Jehovah  in  Is  42^w^^ 

.  .         *»«'^*4a\        tau  —     'au  the  LXX  reads  5rpM-fi)i{«r*  »unf  »i  ^J'l/x*!  /*•«/,  *my  soul  has 

Xeiu/iiyoi   els   fvy  v.»).       In    the  same  way,   in  the  accepted  him';   St.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  transUtes 

statement  of  v.",  it  is  a  spiritual  relationship  to  the  whole  phrase  np^cj  nof^ '^'HS  by » Ay«»*jT»f  amv  i,  iuiimtint 

God  that  will  yield  the  unity  Christ  craves  for  His  di  ^ux^i  ami/,  rightly  rendered  in  the  AV  *  my  beloved,  in  whom 
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my  soul  is  well  pleased.*  Here,  apparently,  the  thought  of  the 
LXX  inclines  more  to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  act  of  will  bv  which 
the  Servant  of  Ood  was  appointed  to  his  mission,  while  St. 
Matthew  emphasizes  the  love  with  which,  because  of  His 
redemptive  work,  the  FYither  regards  His  Son,  and  so  he  prefers 
*  my  beloved '  to  '  mine  elect*  as  a  rendering  of  n*n^  (Mt  1218). 
In  other  passages  also  where  the  word  Y^l)  is  used,  as  in  IsSSio, 
the  LXX  makes  prominent  the  idea  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father's  will. 

Again  ny^  is  used  in  Pr  167  of  the  favour  with  which  Qod 
regards  the  ways  of  the  righteous,  where  the  LXX  renders  the 
passat.'e, '  The  ways  of  righteous  men  are  acceptable  (itmrmf)  with 
the  Lord ' ;  and  the  AV,^  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.' 

In  the  NT,  where  iuS««m>,  iv2mu«,  are  used,  it  is  not  always  ap- 
parent how  far  the  thought  of  complacency  and  how  far  that  of 
will  or  choice  is  predommanU  EiUtum  evidently  occurs  in  the 
latter  sense  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  election,  the  deter* 
minate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.  So  Eph  l^-^,  Ph 
2^3  etc  According  to  Cremer,  ivl««(!w  *(1)  relates  to  a  determi- 
nation when  it  is  followed  by  an  infinitive,  Lk  12SS  •  .  . ; 
(2)  Where  the  matter  under  coMideration  is  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  an  object,  the  latter  is  expressed  in  profane  Greek 
by  the  dative,  rarely  by  the  addition  of  it/  rm.  ...  In  the 
KT  the  accusative  occurs  only  in  He  106-  8  (from  Ps  iCPX'  and 
here  ivhiMnirat  is  obviously  parallel  to  tfiiXfirmt.  *  Elsewhere 
•»...'  So  in  Mt  317  I  Mk  lU  I  Lk  sa,  and  again  Mt  170.  <Thifl 
mode  of  indicating  the  object  is  just^ed  by  the  circumstance 
that  ivdMiiir  may  be  classed  among  the  verbs  which  denote 
an  emotion,  a  mood,  a  sentiment  cherished  towards  any 
one  =  to  take  pleasure  in  something,  to  have  an  inclination 
towards  it.' 

'  Complacency/  as  the  word  is  commonly  used, 
means  a  state  of  being  pleased  or  gratified,  and  is 
synonymous  with  *  pleasure/  '  gratification/  *  satis- 
faction.' The  appropriateness  of  such  a  word  in 
the  department  of  Biblical  theolo^  is  suggested 
by  what  we  know  to  be  its  recognized  use  m  the 
sphere  of  ethics.  Complacency,  as  a  mental  state, 
arises  when  there  is  perceived  in  the  object  con- 
templated some  quality  or  qualities  which  call 
fortti  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  The 
object  may  be  something  without,  upon  which  the 
mind  can  rest  with  pleasure,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
mind  itself,  when,  in  seasons  of  reflexion,  thought 
turned  inwards  upon  itself  is  in  a  condition  of 
perfect  harmony,  finding  in  itself  no  jarring  ele- 
ment. The  mind  or  som  is  self-complacent  when 
it  is  at  peace  with  itself,  satisfied  that  all  is  as  it 
ought  to  be,  no  disturbing  or  self -accusing  thoughts 
arising.  Again,  the  mind  is  said  to  regard  with 
complacency  any  outward  object,  animate  or  in- 
animate, wnich  suggests  thoughts  of  order  and 
beauty,  as  when  it  is  afiectea  with  pleasure  or 
contentment  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty 
of  nature,  of  a  fair  landscape,  or  of  the  harmony 
of  earth  and  sky.  The  word  applies  also  to  rela- 
tions between  intelligent  beings,  as  between 
friends,  between  busied  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  brothers  and  sisters,  when  one  is  satisfied 
with  the  character,  or  state  of  health,  or  conduct,  or 
prosperity  of  the  object  of  his  affection  or  interest. 
Complacency  arises  in  the  mind  when  one's  efforts 
in  any  direction  are  successful,  and  the  object 
aimed  at  is  attained.  The  artist,  or  the  composer 
in  prose,  poetry,  or  music,  regards  his  work  with 
complacency  when  he  has  suc^eded  in  giving  ade- 

2uate  expression  to  his  ideas,  the  workman  when 
e  is  successful  in  his  workmanship,  the  merchant 
or  tradesman  when  his  enterprise  accomplishes  the 
end  at  which  he  aims,  the  philanthropist  when  bis 
efforts  for  the  material  or  moral  or  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  objects  of  his  interest  are  rewarded, 
and  ne  sees  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  the  happi- 
ness and  the  gratitude  of  his  fellows. 

In  ethics,  complacency  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  love,  and  as  such  is  distinguished  from 
benevolence.  The  distinction  is  well  put  by 
Edwards  in  his  'Dissertation  concerning  the 
Nature  of  True  Virtue*  (Works,  ed.  London,  1834, 
vol.  i.  pp.  123-125) : 

'  Love  is  commonly  distinguished  into  love  of  benevolence 
and  love  of  complacence.  Love  of  benevolenee  is  that  affection 
or  propensHy  of  the  heart  to  any  being  which  causea  it  to 


incline  to  its  wellbeing,  or  dispoees  it  to  desire  and  take  pleasure 
in  its  happiness.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
common  opinion  that  beaut3'  in  the  object  is  not  always  the 
ground  of  this  propendty,  but  that  there  may  be  a  disposition 
to  the  welfare  of  those  that  are  not  considered  as  beautiful, 
unless  mere  existence  be  accounted  a  beauty.  And  benevolence 
or  goodness  in  the  Divine  Being  is  generally  supposed,  not  only 
to  be  prior  to  the  beauty  of  manv  of  its  objects^  but  to  their 
existence ;  so  as  to  be  the  flpfx>und  both  of  their  existence  and  of 
their  beautj',  rathier  than  uie  foundation  of  God's  benevolence ; 
as  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  Qod's  g^oodness  which  moved  Him  to 
give  them  both  being  and  beauty.  So  that,  if  all  virtue  primarily 
consists  in  that  affection  of  heart  to  being  which  is  exercised  in 
benevolence,  or  an  inclination  to  its  good,  then  God's  virtue  is 
so  extended  as  to  include  a  propensity  not  only  to  being  actu- 
ally existing,  and  actually  bo^utiful,  but  to  possible  being,  so  as 
to  incline  Uim  to  g^ve  a  being  beauty  and  happiness. 

*  What  is  commonly  called  love  of  complaamcef  presupposes 
beauty.  For  it  is  no  other  than  delight  in  beauty,  or  com- 
placence in  the  person  or  being  beloved  for  his  beauty.  .  .  . 
when  anv  one  under  the  influence  of  general  benevolence  sees 
another  being  possessed  of  the  like  general  benevolence,  this 
attaches  his  heart  to  him,  and  dra^^-s  forth  g^reater  love  to  him 
Uian  merely  his  having  existence  ;  because  so  far  as  the  being 
beloved  has  love  to  the  being  in  general,  so  far  his  own  being  is, 
as  it  were,  enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehends, 
being  in  general,  and  therefore  he  that  is  governed  by  love  to 
being  in  general  must  of  neoesnty  have  complacence  in  him, 
and  the  greater  degree  of  benevolence  to  him,  as  it  were  out  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  love  to  general  existence,  that  his  own 
heart  is  extended  and  united  to,  and  so  looks  on  its  interest  as 
its  own.  It  is  because  his  heart  is  thus  united  to  being  in 
general  that  he  looks  on  a  benevolent  propensity  to  beinir  in 
p:eneral,  wherever  he  sees  it,  as  the  beauty  of  the  Ming  in  whom 
It  is ;  an  excellency  that  renders  him  worthy  of  esteem,  com- 
placence, and  the  greater  goodwill.  .  .  .  This  spiritual  beauty, 
which  is  but  a  secondary  ground  of  virtuous  benevolence,  is  the 
ground,  not  only  of  benevolence  but  complaeenee^  and  is  the 
primar^  ground  of  the  latter ;  that  is,  when  the  complacence  is 
truly  virtuous.  Love  to  us  in  particular,  and  kindness  received, 
may  be  a  secondary  ground,  but  this  is  the  primary  objective 
foundation  of  it.  ...  He  Uiat  has  true  virtue,  consisting  in 
benevolence  to  being  in  general  and  in  benevolence  to  viiitunu 
being,  must  necessarily  have  a  supreme  love  to  God,  both  of 
benevolence  and  complacence.' 

According  to  this  exposition,  complacency  as  a 
moral  quality  is  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of 
benevolence  reacting  upon  itself,  love  making  the 
object  beloved  become  worthy  of  affection.  What 
one  loved  at  first  out  of  mere  benevolence  becomes 
an  object  morally  beautiful,  worthy  of  love,  and 
thus  an  object  of  complacency.  Scripture  illustra- 
tions of  the  Divine  love  as  benevolence  and  as  com- 
placency naturally  suggest  themselves,  and  enable 
us  to  understand  how  tne  latter  is  often  the  fruit 
of  the  former.  The  work  of  Creation  is  a  tjrpical 
instance  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  the  Almighty 
forming  the  world  out  of  nothing,  bringing  light 
out  of  darkness,  beauty  out  of  chaos,  life  out  of 
death.  When,  at  the  completion  of  His  work,  God 
beheld  the  product  of  His  benevolence,  and  pro- 
nounced all  very  good.  He  showed  complacency. 
So  also  with  regard  to  the  work  of  Redemption, 
Grod's  love  to  the  ruined  world  (Jn  3*')  was  the 
love  of  benevolence.  His  love  to  sinners  as  re- 
deemed, made  a  new  creation  by  that  love,  is  the 
love  of  complacency  (Mt  3*^). 

Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  we  find  in  the 
Grospels  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  expression 
'complacency'  may  be  fitly  applied  to  describe 
that  particufar  aspect  of  the  love  of  Gk)d,  or  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  that  feeling  of  grate- 
ful affection  and  devotion  which  the  Divine  love 
kindles  in  the  hearts  of  true  believers,  to  which 
the  Evangelists  direct  our  attention.  If  com- 
placency means  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
Deauty,  or  pleasure  in  the  results  of  benevolence, 
(1)  the  expression  may  with  all  propriety  be  in 
these  respects  used  to  describe  the  love  of  God  the 
Father  to  God  the  Son,  or  again  the  love  with 
which  the  Father  contemplates  the  fruits  of  the 
Divine  work  of  redemption  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  the  redeemed.  (2)  It  may  be  applied  also  to 
the  witness  of  Jesus  to  His  own  character,  life,  and 
work,  and  to  His  gracious  acceptance  of  the  faith 
and  devotion  of  His  disciples.  (3)  Lastly,  it  is 
appropriate  as  a  description  of  the  joy  and  peace 
with  which  believers  realize  the  love  of  Goa  and 
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the  grace  of  Christ,  and  of  their  satisfaction  with 
the  all-sutficienc^  of  the  Redeemer's  work. 

1,  Tfie  love  of  Ood  the  Father  to  God  the  Son, 
especially  with  regard  to  His  life  and  ministry, — 
Tne  ineffable  love,  with  which  from  all  eternity 
the  Father  has  regarded  the  Son,  is  referred  to  in 
those  passages  which  speak  of  the  glory  which 
Christ  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
(Jn  17''  **),  or  which  describe  Christ  as  *  the  only- 
begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ' 
(1^^).  But  the  Divine  complacency,  in  the  aspect 
of  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  character  and  work,  is  that  upon  which 
special  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  Gospels,  in  which 
our  attention  is  carefully  directed  to  the  Father's 
interest  in  the  ministry  of  His  Son,  and  to  His 
sympathy  and  satisfaction  with  Christ's  perfect 
submission  to  His  will,  in  connexion  with  His 
voluntary  humiliation  and  suffering  for  the  sake 
of  man.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  special  note,  it  is 
in  this  connexion  that  we  find  the  expression  '  be 
well  pleased,'  *  take  pleasure  in  *  {ciboKciw  iy),  where 
text  and  context  plamly  indicate  that  the  thought 
of  complacency  is  intended,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  sense  in  which  the  words  tidoxety^  eCdoKla 
occur  in  the  NT,  that  of  the  Divine  election,  the 
will  or  purpose  of  God,  •  His  mere  good  pleasure.' 
The  Gospels  mention  two  occasions  on  which  the 
words,  *This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,'  were  uttered  by  the  voice  of  God 
Himself. 

At  the  Baptism,  God  spoke  thus  (Mt  3"  ||  Mk  1" 
11  Lk  3**).  By  these  words  He  testified  the  peculiar 
pleasure  with  which  He  regarded  His  Son  at  the 
moment  of  His  consecration  to  His  mission;  His 
satisfaction  with  the  spirit  of  submission  to  the 
Father's  will  which  had  characterized  Jesus 
throughout  the  years  of  obscurity  during  which  He 
prepared  Himself  for  His  ministry,  and  the  lowli- 
ness with  which  He  submitted  to  the  baptism  of 
John — because  thus  it  became  Him  'to  fulfil  all 
righteousness ' ;  and  Hb  gracious  acceptance  of  the 
voluntary  ofierine  which  the  Son  now  made  to  the 
Father.  It  was  tne  moment  of  consecration  to  that 
ministry  of  humiliation  to  fulfil  which  Christ  had 
come  into  the  world.  Therefore,  in  token  of  His  ac- 
ceptance of  that  act  of  submission,  which  spoke 
thus,  *  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,'  the  Father 
spoke  thus  from  heaven  in  the  audience  of  men  and 
angels,  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.'  We  may  not,  indeed,  here  or  in  the 
other  case  in  which  this  voice  from  heaven  was 
heard,  leave  out  of  sight  the  additional  thought 
suggested  by  the  tense  of  the  last  word,  eW<5Ki;<ra, 
the  Greek  aorist— the  thought,  that  is,  of  the 
complacency  with  which  from  all  eternity  the 
Father  had  regarded  the  Son.  But  this  is  the 
central  thought  of  the  passage,  the  peculiar  plea- 
sure with  which  the  Father  contemplated  the  Son's 
voluntary  humiliation,  His  submission  to  the  Law, 
and  His  resolve  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  by  a  life 
of  lowliest  service. 

Again,  with  equal  appropriateness  these  words 
were  used  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion (Mt  17»,  cf.  Mk  9^  Lk  9»),  when  Jesus  entered 
upon  the  final  stage  of  His  ministry.  Then,  in 
full  view  of  the  cross,  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's 
conference  with  Moses  and  Elijah  concerning  *  his 
decease  which  he  was  about  to  accomplLsn  at 
Jerusalem,*  that  Divine  voice  spoke  in  the  audience 
of  Jesus  and  the  three  disciples.  Thus  a  second 
time  God  set  the  seal  of  His  Divine  approval  to 
His  Son's  submission,  and  testified  to  the  com- 
placency with  which  He  regarded  His  resolve  by 
His  death  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

In  this  connexion  may  be  noted  also  those  pajs- 
^  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  glory  of  God  in 


the  triumph  of  redeeming  love.  Such  are :  Jn 
jQiT  <  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because 
I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it  again ' : 
I381. »  i  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  ana  God 
is  glorified  in  him,  and  God  shall  glori^  him  in 
himself,  and  shall  straightway  glorify  him';  to 
which  may  be  added  St.  Matthew's  tr.  of  Is  42^  in 
Mt  12^  *My  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well 
pleased.' 

The  thought  of  God's  complacency  in  connexion 
with  His  contemplation  of  the  fruits  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work  in  the  regeneration  and  recon- 
ciliation of  the  world  is  suggested  by  the  closing 
words  of  the  Angels'  Song  (Lk  2"  R V),  *  on  earth 
peace  among  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased' 
{ewl  T^f  clp^  ^  iySpiSfTOis  eidoKlas),  where  again 
we  find  tne  technical  word,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  for  this  aspect  of  the  Divine  love. 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  thia  is  the  seme  in 
which  iviMumt,  boruB  vohmiatis^  ought  to  be  rendered.  That  i» 
to  say,  here  we  have  the  assurance  of  another  voice  from  heaven, 
a  message  expressly  sent  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  for 
the  comfort  of  those  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel, 
of  the  complacent  regard  with  which  the  Father,  contemplating 
the  objects  of  His  grace,  looked  upon  them  as  identified  with 
IQs  well-beloved  Son.  *  The  eye  of  God  could  again  with  com- 
placency rest  upon  mankind,'  regarding  them  as  being  repre- 
sented by  His  Incarnate  Son,  and  in  view  of  that  state  of 
spiritual  excellence  to  which  His  work  was  destined  to  raise 
tnem.  Q^e  expression  is  thus  used  in  an  ideal  or  prophetic 
sense,  not  of  mankind  as  they  actually  were,  but  of  the  oDjects 
of  the  Divine  love  as,  through  their  Representative,  they  should 
yet  become. 

The  same  thought,  that  of  the  pleasure  which 
Grod  the  Father  takes  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
His  children,  is  suggested  by  passages  which  speak 
of  Grod's  joy  over  tne  return  of  penitent  sinners. 
Such  are :  Jn  10",  Lk  15'-  "•«•»*•»  (in  the  parables 
of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  in  which  w.^-  ^  are  especially  notable,  where 
Jesus  mentions  the  joy  of  the  father  over  the  son's 
return,  and  the  reason  which  the  father  ^ves  for 
that  joy:  'It  was  meet  that  we  should  make 
merr^,  and  be  glad :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead, 
and  IS  alive  again ;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found ') ; 
our  Lord's  assurance  in  another  place  that  the 
prayer  of  the  Publican  was  accepted  of  Gk>d  (Lk 
18^^;  and  a^in  His  testimony  that  prayer  and 
almsgiving,  if  prompted  by  the  right  spirit,  are 
rewarded  oy  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  (Mt 
6*-  •). 

2.  (a)  Christ  is  represented  as  regarding  with 
complacency  His  own  character  and  work,  and  His 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Father. — This  appears  in 
many  passages,  especially  in  the  discourses  re- 
corded by  St.  John.  In  conversation  with  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,  Jesus  declares  that  He  only 
can  bestow  the  gift  of  living  water  which  the  soul 
of  man  requires  ;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  same 
incident,  tells  His  disciples  that  it  is  His  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  Father's  will  and  to  finish  His 
work  (Jn  4**-").  Again  He  says  to  the  Jews 
that  He  is  in  full  accord  with  His  Father  in  respect 
of  will  and  of  work  (5"-  ^%  that  *  the  Father  loveth 
the  Son,  and  showeth  him  all  things  that  himself 
doeth.  .  .  .  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father*  (vv. *-**).  In  His 
discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  (ch.  6)  we  find  expres- 
sions indicative  of  His  conviction  that  His  work  is 
in  all  respects  well  pleasing  to  the  Father  (v."*'). 
He  challenges  His  adversaries  to  convict  Him  of 
sin  (8^).  He  enjoys  perfect  communion  with  the 
Father  (7"-  *).  He  claims  that  the  Father  glorifies 
Him,  and  bears  witness  of  Him  (8**,  cf.  vv.  *•-"). 
He  declares  that  He  only  is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  all  that  came  before  Him  were  thieves  and 
robbers  (10»-*-*,  cf.  vv."-**).  He  speaks  of  the 
excellence  and  thoroughness  of  His  work,  and  of 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Father  regards  it 
(10^^*)*    He  speaks  of  the  success  of  His  mission, 
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and  testifies  the  complacency  with  which  He  sor- 
Teys  His  ministry.  On  the  ni^ht  of  the  betrayal 
He  declares  that  hostility  to  Himself  means  hos- 
tility to  the  Father  (U^^**  15»).  A  distinct)  note 
of  triumph  marks  His  closing  utterances.  So  in 
12**"^,  cf.  IS***;  and  again,  when  He  bids  His 
disciples  be  of  sood  cheer,  for  that  He  has  over- 
come the  world  (Id**).  •  Addressing  the  Father 
Himself  in  His  intercessory  prayer,  He  says:  *I 
have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth :  I  have  finished 
tlie  work  which  thou  eavest  me  to  do'  (17^) ;  and 
again,  speaking  of  the  disciples :  *  Those  that  thou 

favest  me  I  have  kept,  ana  none  of  them  is  lost, 
ut  the  son  of  perdition '  (v.").  Lastly,  one  of  His 
last  words  from  the  cross  is  the  exclamation  of 
triumph,  *  It  is  finished'  (19*).  The  force  of  such 
passages  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  show  the 
Christ  seeing  '  of  the  travaU  of  his  soul,'  and  ex- 
pressing Himself  as  'satisfied,'  His  complacency, 
as  He  survejrs  the  work  of  redemption,  appearing 
as  a  true  parallel  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
God  upon  the  work  of  creation,  when  *God  saw 
everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good"  (6n  1"). 

With  the  instances  cited  above  may  be  compared 
in  this  connexion  such  a  passage  as  that  where 
Jesus,  confirming  the  joy  of  the  seventy  disciples 
in  the  success  of  their  mission,  says:  'I  beheld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you;  but  rather  rejoice  tnat  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven '  (Lk  10^  *•). 

(6)  Jesus  further  expressed  complacency  with 
respect  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and 
as  He  contemplated  the  fruits  of  His  work  in  the 
hearts  of  believers.  With  re^ra  to  the  first  point, 
we  note  that  which  St.  3fmtthew  and  St.  Luke 
record — Christ's  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Father 
who  '  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  revealed  them  unto  babes'  (Mt  ll***  ;|  Lk 
■lO^iff-).  With  regard  to  the  second,  instances 
abound  in  the  Grospels.    Thus  Jesus  testified  the 

fleasure  with  which  He  regarded  the  faith  of 
*eter,  as  when  at  the  first  He  welcomed  him,  and 
-showed  him  what  he  should  yet  become  (Jn  1^, 
cf.  Lk  5^®) ;  and  when,  towards  the  end  of  His 
ministry,  He  accepted  Peter's  confession  (Mt  16"* 
^^).  He  showed  gracious  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter and  devoutness  of  Nathanael  (Jn  l*'"^). 
Again  He  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  loyalty 
of  His  followers,  whom  He  promised  to  reward  at 
the  time  of  the  final  consummation  (Mt  19^'*  ||  Mk 
10»-»  II  Lk  18«-«> ;  cf.  Lk  22»-»,  Jn  13'"^).  As  He 
showed  pleasure  in  the  faith  of  His  immediate 
disciples,  so  also  He  welcomed  that  of  others,  as 
when  He  spoke  with  sinial  approbation  of  the 
devotion  of  Mary  of  Bethany  (Lk  10"),  who  had 
'chosen  the  gooa  part,'  and  of  whose  offering  of 
gratitude  at  the  supper  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper  He  said  that  she  had  wrought  a  good  work 
upon  Him  which  could  not  be  forgotten  (Mt  28" 
II  Mk  14«-»  II  Jn  12»-»).  He  said  of  the  simple  faith 
of  the  Roman  centurion  at  Capernaum :  '  I  have 
not  found  so  ^eat  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel '  (Mt  8^^ 
II  Lk  7').  Similarly,  He  expressed  delight  in  that 
of  the  Woman  of  Canaan  (Mt  16»).  He  testified 
concerning  the  sinful  woman  in  the  Pharisee's 
house,  that  *  she  loved  much,'  wherefore  her  sins, 
which  were  many,  were  all  forgiven  (Lk  7***). 

Again,  an  illustration  of  complacency  is  found 
in  the  blessing  pronounced  by  our  Lord  upon  little 
children  (Mt  19"  ||  Mk  10"  ||  Lk  18"  ||  cf.  Mt  18«*  I| 
Lk  9*^-  *) ;  while  the  value  which  He  attached  to 
their  faith  and  devotion  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
incident  of  the  children  in  the  Temple,  when  Jesus 
silenced  the  cavils  of  the  Pharisees  and  priests,  and 
demanded,  <  Have  ye  never  read.  Out  of^the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklmgs  thou  hast  perfected  praise  ? ' 


(Mt  21").  Again,  Jesus  commended  the  liberality 
of  the  widow's  oflTerinc  (Mk  12«-  ^  \\  Lk  21»-  *),  He 
noted  with  pleasure  tne  latitude  of  the  Samari- 
tan whom  He  had  cured  of  leprosy  (Lk  17"- "), 
and  regarded  with  complacency  even  th6  work  of 
the  exorcist  who  cast  out  devils  in  His  name  yet 
did  not  join  the  company  of  Jesus  (Mk  9"  ||  Lk  9^). 
Christ's  delight  in  receiving  sinners  and  acknow- 
ledging their  faith  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
Gospels.  The  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Ixist 
Coin,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  lfi»- «  ji  Mt  18"- ", 
Lk  15*  etc. )  are  full  of  this  lesson.  Lastly,  that 
at  the  Judgment  of  the  Great  Day,  Jesus  will,  as 
Judge,  not  only  justify,  but  reward  with  liberal 
commendation  and  distinguished  honour  all  faith- 
ful disciples,  according  to  the  service  rendered  by 
them  to  their  Master  or  to  their  Master's  servants, 
is  the  central  lesson  of  the  parables  of  the  Pounds 
and  Talents  (Lk  19""",  Mt  25*»-  *»)  and  of  the  dis- 
course on  the  Last  Judgment  (Mt  25**^). 

8.  Of  complacency  on  the  part  of  many  con- 
sidered as  a  virtue,  i.e.  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  moral  and  spiritual  beauty y  we  find  one 
notable  illustration  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  Baptist's 
testimony  to  Jesus  in  Jn  3*'""^,  where  John  ex- 
presses nis  pleasure  in  the  success  of  Christ's 
ministry,  ana  compares  Jesus  to  [the  bridegroom 
and  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
'rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's 
voice.'  Such  complacency  as  that,  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  Saviour  and  His  scheme  of  salva- 
tion, and  grateful  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God 
for  man's  salvation,  is  alone  legitimate  on  the  part 
of  fallen  man.  As  to  complacency  in  view  of  man's 
own  knowledge  and  attainments,  Jesus  teaches 
that  it  Lb  wholly  inadmissible.  No  man,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  this  present  life,  has  a  right  to 
be  satisfied  with  himself.  Self-complacency  is  a 
sure  sign  of  ignorance  and  spiritual  blindness. 
The  penitent  publican,  not  the  complacent  Phari- 
see, is  justified  of  God  (Lk  18"-").  The  followers 
of  Jesus  must,  when  they  have  done  all,  confess 
that  they  are  unprofitable  servants  (Lk  17'*^) ;  and 
Jesus,  while  generously  acknowledging  the  faith- 
fulness of  His  disciples  and  assuring  them  that 
they  shall  in  nowise  lose  their  rewfu^,  expressly 
warns  them  that  the  last  may  be  first  and  the  first 
last  (Mt  19»  II  Mk  10«,  cf.  M!t  20»«). 

LmRATUKi.— Gremer,  Bib^-Theol.  Lex,  *.w,  ■»)«»««,  ludMuk, 
etc. ;  the  Comm.  of  Alfoitl,  Meyer,  Lange,  etc ;  Bengel'e 
Gnomon:  Herzog,  PRE,  artt  *Oott/  v.  262 ff.,  'Liebe,'  \iii. 
888 ff., '  VendhnuDff,'  xviL  02,  124,  etc;  Jonathan  Edwards,  ed. 
London,  1884,  voL  i.  pp.  128-125,  cf.  ib.  oclxxil  f.,  pp.  237,  240 ; 
SartoriuB.  Doctrine  qf  the  Divine  Love,  p.  215 ;  Marteneen, 
Christ.  Dogmatiee^  p.  803;  Scbleiermacher,  *I>er  christliche 
Olaube,'  it  199  (7%n>2.  WerlUy  Bd.  4). 

Hugh  H.  Curhie. 
CONCEPTION.— See  Viboin  Birth. 

CONDEMN ATION.  —  The  disappearance  of  the 
term  'damnation'  in  the  RV  of  the  Gospels  is 
suggestive  of  more  sober  and  reasonable  thonchts 
about  the  Divine  judgment  against  sin.  Conoem- 
nation  at  the  last  may  inde^  fall  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  rejected  (Mt  21").  The  fie- tree  in 
the  parable  has  a  time  of  probation  and  then  may 
be  suddenly  cut  down  (Lk  13*^).  At  the  Day  of 
Judgment  the  universal  benevolence  of  God  ex- 

Sirienced  here  (Mt  6**,  Lk  6")  will  give  place  to 
is  righteous  wrath  against  the  persistently  re- 
bellious. Condemnation  is  the  irrevocable  sen- 
tence then  passed  upon  the  abusers  of  this  life  (Mt 
25*^*^).  Especially  will  this  sentence  of  rejection 
and  punishment  descend  then  upon  (i\e  hypocrite 
(Mk  12^).  The  state  of  the  condemned  will  be  a 
veritable  Gehenna  (Mt  23'').  Weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  mctMXQ  the  dreeidful  condition  of  con- 
demned souls  (Mt  22"  24"  25*).  Not  only,  we 
must  suppose*  punishment  by  pain  for  rebellion. 
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but  regret  at  past  indifference,  remorse  at  ^ast 
folly,  shame  at  past  malice,  will  be  the  terrible 
feelings  lacerating  souls  that  have  found  not  for- 
giveness but  condemnation.  The  condemned  will 
regret  their  indifference  to  Christ's  demands,  which 
they  have  ignored  (Jn  3*).  They  will  be  tortured 
by  the  keen  perception  of  their  extreme  folly  in 
reiecting  the  knowledge  they  might  have  used  (Lk 
II"***).  They  will  feel  the  shame  of  having  their 
secret  thoughts  of  evil  exposed  to  a  lisht  broader 
than  that  of  day  (Mt  23").  This  will  be  the  con- 
demnation to  perpetual  darkness  for  those  who 
have  loved  darkness  more  than  the  light  (Mt  8^' 
22»  25*'). 

But  in  this  present  life  there  is  always  at  work 
a  certain  inevitable  and  automatic  Divine  con- 
demnation. *  The  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself ' 
{atrro/idrrjf  Mk  4^),  and  yet  the  fact  is  due  to  the 
directing  will  of  God.  So,  even  in  this  life,  the 
Divine  condemnation  of  evil  is  being  worked  out, 
without  that  irrevocable  sentence  which  consti- 
tutes the  final  condemnation.  The  guest  may 
already  feel  the  lack  of  a  wedding-garment  (Idt 
22'^),  and  so,  warned  by  the  present  workings  of 
condemnation,  escape  the  last  dread  sentence. 
Nothing  but  what  God  approves  can  endure  the 
stresses  and  storms  that  are  imminent  (Lk  6^^). 
Without  the  sap  of  God's  favour  the  vine  must 
already  begin  to  wither  (Jn  15*). 

But  this  present  immanent  condemnation  is 
rather  a  most  merciful  conviction  of  sin  and 
wrongfulness  (Jn  16*"").  In  this  present  age  con- 
demnation is  not  final  for  any  ;  nay,  Crod's  purpose 
is  the  eternal  security  of  men  in  true  peace  and 
true  happiness  (Jn  3"  12*').  So  far  from  condem- 
nation being  any  man's  sure  fate,  there  is  no  need 
for  any  member  of  the  human  family  to  have  to 
undergo  such  judgment  as  might  result  in  condem- 
nation ( Jn  5").  The  strong  assertion  in  the  pre- 
sent ending  to  the  second  Gospel,  *He  that  dis- 
believeth  shall  be  condemned '  (Mk  16^*),  is  surely 
the  expression  of  the  true  conviction  that  Christ  is 
the  only  Way  to  avoid  condemnation  (cf.  Jn  3*). 
Condemnation  is  God's  prerogative,  and  not  the 
privilege  or  duty  of  the  individual  Christian  as 
such :  *  Condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  con- 
demned '  (Lk  6").  W.  B.  Frankland. 

CONFESSION  (of  Christ).— The  words  'confess' 
and  'confession'  are  employed  in  common  usage 
to  express  not  only  an  acknowledgment  of  sin,  but 
an  acknowledgment  or  profession  of  faith.  The 
AV  affords  many  illustrations  of  this  use,  and  the 
examples  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  RV, 
whicli  in  several  passages  has  quite  consistently 
substituted  'confess'  and  'confession'  for  'pro- 
fess' and  'profession*  of  the  AV  in  the  rendering 
of  6fio\oy^uf,  6fio\oyla  (2  Co  9",  1  Ti  6",  He  3^  4» 
10**).  A  corresponding  twofold  use  of  terms  meets 
us  in  the  original,  the  verbs  6fi.o\oy4(a  and  i^ofio- 
XoY^fa;  being  used  to  denote  both  confession  of  sin 
and  confession  of  faith  (e.g.  for  dfuiKoyiw,  Mt  10"* 
and  1  Jn  1» ;  for  i^ofio\oy4u>,  Mt  3«  and  Ja  6*«).  The 
noun  dfxoXoyia,  however,  in  NT  Greek  is  employc^i 
only  with  reference  to  the  confession  of  faith. 

In  the  OT  it  is  Jehovah  who  is  the  personal 
object  of  the  confessions  of  faith  which  we  find 
on  the  lips  of  psalmists  and  prophets  {e.g,  Ps  7^ 
48",  Is  122  61^  and  jkissijh)  ;  but  in  the  NT  it  is 
Jesus  Christ  wliom  men  are  constantly  challenged 
to  confess,  and  it  is  around  His  person  that  the 
confession  of  faith  invariably  ^tners.  This  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  since  personal  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  constitutes  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  confession  is  the  necessary  utterance 
of  faith  (Ro  10»o,  cf.  Mt  12»*»>). 

i.  What  is  meant  by  the  confession  of 
'^  'RIST.— In  the  earlier  period  of  the  ministry  of 


Jesus  the  faith  of  His  followers  did  not  rise  above 
the  belief  that  He  was  the  long-expected  Messiah ; 
and  it  was  this  conviction  which  was  expressed  in 
their  confessions.  Typical  at  this  stage  are  the 
words  of  Andrew,  *  We  have  found  the  Messiah ' 
(Jn  1**).  It  is  true  that  even  in  this  earlier  period 
Jesus  is  sometimes  addressed  or  spoken  of  as  the 
'Son  of  God'  (Jn  l^-'^,  Mt  8«||  14*) ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  in  these  cases  we  are  to  understand 
the  expression  otherwise  than  as  a  recognized 
Messianic  term  (cf.  Ps  2^),  so  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  recognition  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ.  And  yet  even  this  was  a  great  thing — 
to  see  in  the  man  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of 
prophecy  and  hope.  It  marked  the  dividing  line 
between  those  who  believed  in  Jesus  and  those 
who  believed  Him  not.  St.  John  tells  us  that  the 
Jews  had  agreed  that  if  any  man  should  confess 
Jesus  to  be  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue  ( Jn  fl^) ;  that  they  actually  cast  out,  for 
making  such  a  confession,  the  blind  man  whom 
Jesus  had  cured  (9**) ;  and  that  through  fear  of 
excommunication  many  of  the  chief  rulers  who 
believed  in  His  Messiahship  refrained  from  the 
confession  of  their  faith  (12**).  It  was  no  small 
thing  to  confess  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  crude 
and  unspiritual  in  most  cases  as  the  notions  of  His 
Messiahship  might  still  be. 

But  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  though  crude 
ideas  were  far  from  vanishing  altogether  (cf.  Mt 
20»'-,  Mk  10»,  Lk  22"),  there  had  gradually  grown 
up  a  larger  and  deeper  conception  of  their  Master's 
person  and  dignity;  and  St.  Peter's  grand  utter- 
ance at  Ceesarea  Philippi,  'Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  GckI'  (Mt  16"  || ;  cf.  Jn  6«»), 
shows  a  great  extension  of  spiritual  content  in  the 
confession  of  Christ,  as  our  Lord's  language  on  the 
occasion  plainly  implies.  The  Apostle's  language 
seems  to  enfola,  in  germ  at  least,  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity ;  and  it  formed  the  high-water 
mark  of  Apostolic  faith  and  profession  in  the  pre- 
Resurrection  days. 

After  the  Resurrection  had  taken  place,  faith  in 
that  transcendent  fact,  and  readiness  to  bear 
witness  to  it,  were  henceforth  implied  in  the  con- 
fession of  Christ  (Jn  20«-»,  Ro  10»).  But  while 
any  profession  of  faith  would  have  as  its  implicate 
the  acceptance  of  the  great  facts  of  tbe  historical 
tradition,  all  that  was  actually  demanded  of  con- 
verts at  first  may  have  been  the  confession,  *  Jesus 
is  Lord'  (1  Co  12»;  cf.  Ph  2»  2  Ti  1^):  a  confes- 
sion of  which  an  echo  perhaps  meets  us  in  their 
being  baptized  '  into  (or  in)  the  name  of  the  Lord ' 
(els  t6  6vofjUL  rod  xvpLov  *Iri<rov,  Ac  8"  19* ;  ^i*  T<f  6p6fMTi 
ToO  KvploUf  10**).  At  a  later  time  the  growth  of 
heretical  opinions  rendered  it  necessary  to  formu- 
late the  beliefs  of  the  Church  more  exactly,  and  to 
demand  a  fuller  and  more  precise  confession  on 
the  part  of  those  who  professed  to  be  Christ's 
disciples.  In  the  Johannine  Epistles  a  confession 
on  the  one  hand  that  '  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  tlie 
flesh'  (1  Jn  4»*,  2  Jn  '),  and  on  the  other  that 
'Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  *  (1  Jn  4"),  is  represented 
as  essential  to  the  evidence  of  a  true  and  saving 
Christian  faith.  With  this  develoiJed  Johannine 
type  of  confession  may  be  compared  the  later  gloss 
that  has  been  attached  to  the  narrative  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Ac  8",  see 
RVm),  which  is  not  improbably  the  reproduction 
of  a  formula  of  question  and  answer  which  had 
come  to  Ikj  employed  as  a  baptismal  confession  in 
the  early  Church. 

It  mav  be  noticed  here  that  it  was  out  of  the  confession  of 
personal  faith  which  was  demanded  of  the  (^ndidate  for  baptism 
Uiat  the  formulated  •  Confessions'  of  the  Church  aopear  to  have 

Strung.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  so-called  Apostles' 
reed  was  originally  a  baptismal  confession.  And  Hort,  Har< 
nack,  and  oUiers  have  shown  that  what  is  known  as  the  Niceiie 
Creed  is  in  reality  not  the  original  creed  of  the  bisho|»s  of 
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Kicea,  but  a  creed  which  frnuluany  grew  up  in  the  East  out  of 
the  struggles  of  the  Church  with  varying  shapes  of  heresy, 
and  the  nucleus  of  which  is  probably  to  be  souffht  in  the 

^ruaaiem  Church  (Hort.  Ttoo 


ii.  The  importance  attached  to  the  con- 
fession OF  Christ. — ^We  see  this  fl)  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  Himself,  He  showea  the  value  He 
Bet  upon  it  not  only  by  the  deep  solemnity  of  His 
affirmations  upon  the  subject,  out  by  expressing 
the  truth  in  a  double  form,  both  positively  and 
necatively,  declaring  that  the  highest  conceiv- 
able honour  awaits  every  one  who  confesses  Him 
before  men,  and  the  doom  of  unspeakable  shame 
all  those  who  are  guilty  of  denying  Him  (Mt 
1082. »  Lk  12«-»;  cf.  Mk  8»).  We  see  it  in  the 
pathos  of  the  warning  He  gave  St.  Peter  of 
the  approaching  denial  (Mt  26** ;  cf.  Mk  14»  Lk 
22",  Jn  IS**),  in  the  look  He  cast  upon  him 
when  the  crowing  of  the  cock  recalled  that  warn- 
ing to  his  mind  (Lk  22*"),  in  the  Apostle's  bitter 
tears  as  he  remembered  and  thought  upon  the 
word  of  the  Lord  (Mt  26",  Mk  14",  Lk  22«- «), 
and  in  the  thrice-repeated  'Lovest  thou  me?' 
(Jn  2P*"")  recalling  the  threefold  transgression. 
But,  above  all,  we  see  it  in  the  words  addressed 
at  Ca^sarca  Philippi  to  this  samo  Apostle,  who, 
though  afterwards  he  fell  so  far  in  an  hour  of 
weakness,  rose  nevertheless  on  this  occasion  to 
the  lieight  of  a  glorious  confession  (Mt  16""**). 
The  evident  emotion  of  Jesus  at  St.  Peter's  lan- 
guage, the  thrill  of  glad  surprise  which  seems  to 
have  shot  through  Him  and  which  quivers  through 
the  benediction  into  which  He  burst,  the  great 
benediction  itself, — these  things  show  the  supreme 
worth  He  attached  to  this  confession  of  His  strong 
Apostle.  But  especially  we  see  the  si^ificance  of 
St.  Peter's  utterance  in  the  everlasting  promise 
which  Christ  then  gave  not  to  him  merely,  but  to 
all  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  His  name  and 
confess  Him  after  a  like  fashion:  'Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  m^  Church,  and  the  ^tes  of 
Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it'  (v.").  Whether 
the  *rock'  is  St.  Peter's  confession  or  St.  Peter 
himself  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  for  if  the 
latter  is  meant,  it  is  undoubtedly  as  a  type  of 
believing  confession  that  the  Apostle  receives  the 
splendid  promise,  and  it  is  on  the  tirm  foundation 
of  such  confession  as  his  that  Jesus  declares  that 
His  Church  shall  be  built. 

The  view  of  a  certain  clam  of  critical  scholars  ie.g,  Holtz- 
mann,  Zeitschr.  /.  VfitM.  TheoL  xxL  p.  202 ;  Hamack,  nUiory 
of  Doirma,  i.  p.  79  n.  2 ;  Wendt,  Teaching  qfJesw^  ii.  p.  351  n.) 
that  Mt  W^-  are  not  authentic  utterances  of  Jesus,  hut  a 
subs^uent  addition  intended  to  canonize  the  dog^matic  and 
constitutional  situation  of  a  later  age,  is  not  one  that  com- 
mends itself  to  those  who  do  not  accept  the  views  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  First  Qospel  which  are  represented  by  these 
writers  and  by  Holtzmann  fn  particular.  There  is  no  textual 
ground  for  objecting  to  the  authenticity  of  the  words,  while 
there  are  very  strong  psychological  grounds  for  accepting  such 
words  as  true.  See  the  admirable  remarks  of  Prof.  Bruce, 
Ezpoi.  Gr.  Tett.t  in  loc. 

(2)  If  Jesus  laid  great  stress  upon  the  confession 
of  Himself,  the  importance  of  such  confession  is 
not  less  prominent  m  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. 
Even  if  baptism  '  into  the  name  oi  tne  Lord  Jesus ' 
did  not  imply  an  explicit  confession  of  Jesus  as 
Lord  (though  this  seems  by  no  means  improbable), 
at  all  events  the  Christian  baptism  which  meets 
us  constantly  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church 
(Acts,  passim)  clearly  involved,  in  the  relations  of 
Christianity  whether  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Grentile 
world,  a  confessing  of  Christ  before  men.  St. 
Paul  makes  very  plain  his  conviction  that,  in  order 
to  salvation,  believing  with  the  heart  must  be 
a<;companied  by  confession  with  the  mouth  (Ro 
10*'  *®),  though  he  also  enlarges  our  conception  of 
the  forms  which  confession  may  take  when  he 
liuds  a  confession  of  the  Christian  gospel  not  only 


in  words  spoken  but  in  liberal  gifts  cheerfully 
bestowed  for  the  service  of  the  Church  (2  Co  9^'). 
In  1  Timothy  he  commends  the  young  minister  of 
the  Church  in  Ephesus  because  he  had  '  confessed 
the  good  confession  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses' 
(6"),  and  finds  in  this  matter  the  perfect  example 
for  Christian  imitation  in  the  '  good  confession ' 
which  Christ  Jesus  Himself  witnessed  before  Pon- 
tius Pilate  (v.") ;  while  in  2  Timothy  we  have  an 
evident  re-echo  of  the  Lord's  own  language  in  the 
warning,  '  If  we  shall  deny  him,  he  also  will  deny 

us' (2"). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Jesus  is  described 
as  '  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  confession ' 
(3^),  and  that  confession  the  author  exhorts  his 
readers  to  hold  fast  (4^^  10^).  In  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  as  we  have  seen,  confession  begins  to 
assume  a  more  theological  form  than  heretofore, 
but  the  writer  is  not  less  emphatic  than  those  who 
have  preceded  him  in  insisting  upon  its  spiritual 
value.  In  one  place  it  is  said  to  be  the  proof  of 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  (1  Jn  4^),  and  in 
another  it  becomes  not  the  proof  merely,  but  the 
very  condition  of  the  abiding  of  man  in  Grod  and 
God  in  man  (v."). 

iii.  The  reason  for  the  importance  attached 
TO  confession. — When  we  ask  why  such  supreme 
value  is  set  upon  confession  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  and  all  through  the  NT,  there  are  various 
considerations  which  suggest  themselves.  (1)  Con* 
fession  is  nothing  else  than  the  obverse  side  of  faith. 
The  two  necessarily  go  together,  for  they  are 
really  one  and  the  same  spiritual  magnitude  in 
its  inward  and  outward  aspects.  The  word  of 
faith,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  at  once  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  heart  (Ro  10^),  and  whatever  value 
belongs  to  faith  as  a  vital  and  saving  power  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  confession  also.  (2)  It  is  the 
evidence  of  faith.  Like  all  living  things,  faith 
must  give  evidence  of  itself,  and  confession  is  one 
of  its  most  certain  and  convincing  signs.  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul,  it  belongs  to  the  very  spirit  of 
faith  to  believe  and  therefore  to  speak  (2  Co  4^) ; 
and  if  the  readiness  to  confess  Christ  begins  to 
fail,  we  may  take  it  as  a  sure  evidence  that  faith 
itself  is  failing.  How  significant  here  are  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  St.  Peter  just  before  He  warned 
him  of  the  sifting  trial  which  was  near  at  hand, 
'Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  asked  to  have  you 
that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat :  but  I  made  sup- 
plication for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not'  (Lk 
22*^'  *^).  (3)  It  is  a  test  of  courage  and  devotion, 
A  hard  test  it  often  is ;  witness  St.  Peter's  fall. 
But  it  is  by  hard  trials  that  the  soldier  of  Christ 
learns  to  endure  hardness,  and  gains  the  unflinch- 
ing strength  which  enables  him  to  confess  the 
good  confession  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses 
(1  Ti  6^),  and  not  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of 
our  Lord  (2  Ti  1*).  (4)  It  has  a  wonderful  power  to 
quicken  faith.  It  both  begets  faith  and  quickens 
faith  in  others,  as  we  shall  see  presently ;  but 
what  we  are  speaking  of  now  is  its  reactive  in- 
fluence upon  the  believer  himself.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  nothing  transforms 
pale  belief  into  strong  full-blooded  conviction  like 
the  confession  of  belief  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Something  is  due  to  the  shaping  power  of  speech 
upon  thought,  but  even  more  to  the  definite  com- 
mittal of  oneself  before  one's  fellows,  and  the 
kindling  influences  which  come  from  the  contact 
of  soul  with  soul.  And  it  is  not  till  men  have 
publicly  confessed  their  belief  in  Christ  that  faith 
rises  to  its  highest  power,  so  that  'belief  unto 
righteousness'  becomes  'confession  unto  salva- 
tion* (Ro  W%  It  is  to  the  psychological  ex- 
periences that  were  naturally  attendant  on  the 
public  confession  of  Christ  that  we  must  attribute 
much  of  the  language  used  in  the  NT  with  regard 
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to  the  effect  of  baptism  upon  the  soul  (Ac  22^*,  Ro 
6»<'-,  Gal  3",  1  Co  12«»,  ll>  3^).  And  it  is  worth 
noting  how  the  author  of  Hebrews  connects  in  the 
same  sentence  holding  fast  *  the  confession  of  our 
hope'  and  drawing  near  to  God  in  'fulness'  or 
'full  assurance*  of  faith  (He  10««  cf.  4»*- »«). 

(5)  But,  above  all,  the  value  attaiched  to  confes- 
sion in  the  NT  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  great  Church-building  power.  The  grand  typi- 
cal case  of  confession  of  Christ  is  that  of  St.  Peter 
at  Ceesarea  Philippi  (Mt  16^'^*  ^') ;  and  this  was  the 
occasion  on  which  Jesus  for  the  first  time  spoke  of 
His  Church,  and  declared  that  on  the  rock  of 
Christian  confession  that  Church  was  to  be  built 
(v.^®).  So  it  proved  to  be  in  after  days.  It  was 
bv  St.  Peter's  powerful  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the 
risen  Lord  and  Christ  (Ac  2»-»«)  that  3000  souls  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  led  gladly  to  receive  the 
word,  and  in  baptism  to  confess  Uhrist  for  them- 
selves (vv.^"*^).  St.  Paul  knew  the  mighty  power 
that  inheres  in  confession,  and  both  in  his  preach- 
ing and  writing  made  much  of  the  story  of  his  own 
conversion  (Ac  22**'^*  2Q^^*'',  Gal  l""'^*),  thereby  con- 
fessing Jesus  afresh  as  his  Saviour  and  Lord.  It 
was  above  all  else  by  the  personal  confessions  of 
humble  individuals — ^a  testimony  often  sealed  with 
blood  (Rev  2"  12")— that  the  pagan  empire  of 
Rome  was  cast  down  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
built  upon  its  ruins.  And  it  is  still  by  personal 
confession,  in  one  form  or  another,  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  grows  and  multiplies,  and  His  Church 
prevails  against  the  ^tes  of  Hades.  It  is  by 
testifying  to  Jesus  Chnst  as  Lord  that  men  become 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  the  souls  of  other 
men.  The  secret  of  the  influence  exerted  by  such 
confession  lies  not  only  in  the  appealing  grace  of 
the  Lord  whom  we  confess,  but  in  the  subtle  and 
mysterious  power  of  a  believing  and  confessing 
heart  over  its  fellow.  'Blessed  influence  of  one 
true  loving  human  soul  on  another !  Not  calcul- 
able bj  algebra,  not  deducible  by  logic,  but 
mysterious,  effectual,  mighty  as  the  hidden  pro- 
cess by  which  the  tiny  seed  is  quickened,  and 
bursts  forth  into  tall  stem  and  broad  leaf,  and 
glowing  tasselled  flower'  (George  Eliot,  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life^  p.  287).  J.  C.  Lambert. 

CONFESSION  (of  sin).— In  the  OT  a  large  place 
is  given  to  the  confession  of  sin,  as  being  the 
necessary  expression  of  true  penitence  and  the 
condition  at  the  same  time  of  the  Divine  forgive- 
ness. Witness  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  ntual 
(Lv  6"*^),  the  utterances  of  the  penitential  and  other 
malms  {e.g.  32*  51^-)f  and  prayers  like  those  of 
Ezra  (10»),  Nehemiah  (!•• '),  and  Daniel  (9*^- »). 
It  may  surprise  us  at  first  to  find  that  in  the 
Grospels  the  confession  of  sin  is  expressly  named 
on  onlj  one  occasion,  and  that  in  connexion  with 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  (f^o^toXoyoiJ/ifvoc 
tAj  afULfrrlas  oirrQp,  Mt  3',  Mk  1').  But  apart  from 
the  use  of  the  actual  phrase,  we  shall  see  that  the 
Gospel  narratives  take  full  account  of  the  confes- 
sion of  sin,  and  that,  as  in  the  OT,  confession  is 
recognized  botli  as  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  repentance  and  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  forgiveness  and  restoration  to  favour,  whether 
human  or  Divine.  There  are  three  topics  which 
call  for  notice:  (1)  confession  of  sin  to  God;  (2) 
confession  of  sin  to  man  ;  (3)  Christ's  personal 
attitude  to  the  confession  of  sin. 

1.  Confession  of  sin  to  God. — It  is  to  God  that 
all  confession  of  sin  is  primarily  due,  sin  being  in 
its  essential  nature  a  transgression  of  Divine  law 
(cf.  Ps  51^).  And  in  the  teaching  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  the  duty  of  confession  to  God  is  fully  recog- 
nized. Our  Lord  begins  His  ministry  with  a  call 
to  repentance  (Mt  4",  Mk  1").  In  the  midst  of 
His  public  career  He  characterizes  the  generation 


to  which  He  appealed  as  an  evil  generation  be- 
cause of  its  unwillingness  to  repent  (Lk  11^*  ^). 
Among  His  last  words  on  earth  was  His  declara- 
tion that  the  universal  gospel  was  to  be  a  gospel 
of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  (Lk  24^^).  And 
as  confession  is  inseparable  from  true  penitence, 
being  the  form  which  the  latter  instinctively  and 
inevitably  takes  in  its  approaches  to  God,  we  may 
say  that  all  through  His  public  ministry,  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  need  of  repentance,  Jesus  taught 
the  necessity  of  the  confession  of  sin. 

But  besides  this  we  have  from  His  lips  a  good 
deal  of  direct  teaching  on  the  subject.  The  prayer 
which  He  gave  His  disciples  as  a  pattern  tor  all 

Erayer  includes  a  petition  for  forgiveness  (Mt  6^*, 
lk  11^);  and  sncn  a  petition  is  equivalent,  of 
course,  to  a  confession  of  sin.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  the  prodigal's  first  resolution 
'  when  he  came  to  himself '  was  to  go  to  his  father 
and  acknowledge  his  sin  (Lk  15*^*  ^^) ;  and  his  first 
words  on  meeting  him  were  the  frank  and  humble 
confession,  'Fatner,  I  have  sinned'  (v.'i).  The 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  again, 
ninges  upon  this  very  matter  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin  and  unworthiness.  It  was  the  total 
absence  of  the  element  of  confession  from  the 
Pharisee's  prayer,  and  the  presence  instead  of  a 
self-satisfied  and  self -exalting  spirit,  that  made  his 
prayer  of  no  effect  in  the  sight  of  God ;  while  it 
was  the  publican's  downcast  eyes,  his  smitten 
breast,  his  cry,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! ' 
that  sent  him  down  to  his  house  *  justified  rather 
than  the  other'  (Lk  18'^";  cf.  the  words  of  Zac- 
chseus,  another  publican,  Lk  19^). 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  one  or  two 
cases  of  confession  of  sin  to  Christ.  When  Peter 
cries,  '  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord '  (Lk  5^),  and  when  the  sinful  woman  in  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee  silently  makes  confession  to 
Jesus  as  she  washes  His  feet  with  her  tears  (Lk 
V' "),  it  is  too  much  to  say  of  these  confessions, 
in  Pliny's  language  {Ep,  x.  fe)  with  regard  to  the 
hymn-smging  of  the  early  Christians,  that  they 
were  offered  *  to  Christ  as  to  God.*  But  they  were 
certainly  made  to  one  who  was  felt  to  be  raised 
above  the  life  of  sinful  humanity,  and  to  be  the 
representative  on  earth  of  the  purity  and  grace  of 
the  heavenly  Father.* 

2.  Confession  of  sin  to  man. — According  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  confession  of 
sin  should  be  made  not  only  to  Grod  but  to  man, 
and,  in  particular,  to  any  one  whom  we  have 
wronged.  In  Mt  6**-  **  confession  to  a  justly 
offended  brother  is  directly  enjoined ;  and  more 
than  that,  it  is  implied  that  the  very  gifts  laid  on 
God's  altar  are  shorn  of  their  value  if  such  con- 
fession has  not  first  been  made.  In  Lk  17^  again, 
our  own  forgiveness  of  an  offender  is  made  to  de- 

Smd  on  his  coming  and  confessing,  *  I  repent.' 
ut  apart  from  this  confession  to  the  person 
wronged,  a  wider  and  more  public  confession  of 
sin  meets  us  in  the  Gospels.  The  necessity  of 
such  confession  is  implied,  for  instance,  in  our 
Lord's  denunciations  of  hypocrisy — in  His  con- 
demnation of  the  life  of  false  pretence  (Mt  23^^) ; 
of  the  cup  and  platter  outwardly  clean,  while  in- 
wardly full  of  extortion  and  excess  (v.*)  ;  of  the 
whited  sepulchres  fair  to  look  at,  though  festering 
with  rottenness  within  (v.*').  It  is  implied  simi- 
larly in  His  freauent  commendation  of  simplicity 
and  single-minaedness,  and  honest  truth  in  the 
sight  both  of  God  and  man  (cf.  Mt  6«-  ^  7»'»  8» 
9«). 

*  It  is  a  point  worth  noticing,  in  the  comparative  study  of  the 
Gospels,  that  St.  Luke,  who  is  pre-eminently  the  Evangelist  of 
salvation  for  the  sinful,  supplies  us  with  the  ^^reat  bulk  of  the 
Gospel  evidence  that  the  Divine  forgiveness  is  conditioned  by 
the  confession  of  sin. 
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It  seems  to  be  recognized  in  the  Gospels  that 
acknowledgment  of  sin  to  man  as  well  as  to  God 
has  a  cleansing  power  upon  the  soul.  There  maj, 
of  course,  be  a  confession  that  is  spiritually  fruit- 
less, to  which  men  are  urged  not  by  the  godly 
sorrow  of  true  repentance,  but  bv  the  goads  of 
slieer  remorse  ana  despair.  Of  this  nature  was 
the  confession  of  Judas  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  (Mt  27*,  cf.  v.*).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
confession  of  the  penitent  thief  to  all  who  heard 
him  (Lk  23*^)  was  the  beginning  of  that  swift  work 
of  grace  which  was  accomplished  in  his  heart 
through  the  influence  of  Jesus.  It  illustrates 
George  Eliot's  words,  '  The  purifying  influence  of 
public  confession  springs  from  the  fact  that  by  it 
the  hope  in  lies  is  for  ever  swept  away,  and  the 
soul  recovers  the  noble  attitude  of  simplicity' 
{Romola,  p.  87). 

3.  Christ's  personal  cUtitttde  to  the  confession  of 
sin, — That  our  Lord  never  made  confession  to 
man,  and  never  felt  the  need  of  doing  so,  is  suffi- 
ciently shoMTi  by  His  challenge,  'Which  of  you 
convicteth  me  of  sin  ? '  ( Jn  8**).  But  did  He  make 
confession  of  sin  to  God?  The  fact  that  John's 
baptism  was  *the  baptism  of  repentance'  (Mk 
1*  II),  and  that  the  people  '  were  baptized  of  him 
in  Jordan,  confessing  tneir  sins'  (Mt  3*),  together 
with  tlie  further  fact  that  Jesus  Himself  came  to 
the  Jordan  to  be  baptized  (Mt  3",  Mk  1»,  Lk  3»), 
might  be  so  interpreted.  But  against  such  an 
interpretation  must  be  set  the  attitude  of  John 
both  when  Jesus  first  came  to  him  (Mt  3**)  and 
afterwards  (Jn  I^),  the  language  of  Jesus  to  the 
Baptist  (Mt  3«),  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  (v.i«), 
and  the  voice  from  heaven  (v.^^).  The  baptism  of 
John,  we  must  remember,  had  more  than  one 
aspect :  it  was  not  only  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance, but  the  baptism  of  preparation  for  the  ap- 
proaching kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  3*)  and  of 
consecration  to  its  service  (Lk  3^^^*).  It  is  not 
as  an  act  of  confestdon,  but  as  one  of  self -consecra- 
tion (including,  it  may  be,  an  element  of  sympa- 
thetic self-humiliation,  cf.  Ph  2"),  that  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  is  to  be  regarded.  He  had  no  sins  to  con- 
fess, but  He  knew  that  John  was  the  prophet 
divinely  commissioned  to  inaugurate  the  kmgdom 
of  righteousness  (cf.  Mt  21*^),  and  to  inaugurate  it 
by  the  rite  of  baptism  (Mt  21*  jj).  And  by  sub- 
mitting Himself  to  John's  baptism  He  was  openly 
dedicating  Himself  to  the  work  of  that  kin^om, 
and  taking  up  His  task  of  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness (Mt  3").  (See  Sanday  in  Hastings^  DB  ii. 
611;  Lambert,  Scmraments  in  NT,  p.  62  L  ;  Expos, 
Times,  xi.  [19001 354). 

But,  above  all,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  we  never  find  Him  humbling  Himself  before 
God  on  account  of  sin,  and  asking  to  be  forgiven. 
And  the  complete  silence  of  the  uospels  upon  this 
point  acquires  a  fuller  significance  when  we  ob- 
serve that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
He  ever  engaged  in  common  prayer  with  the 
Apostles.  When  Jesus  prayed  to  the  Father,  He 
seems  always  to  have  prayed  alone  (Mt  14"  26'*  II, 
Lk  9"  IP ;  cf.  Jn  17,  where  He  prays  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  disciples,  but  not  with  them).  The 
reason  probably  was  that  while  the  attitude  of  a 
sinful  suppliant  and  the  element  of  confession, 
whether  uttered  or  unexpressed,  are  indispensable 
to  the  acceptableness  of  ordinary  human  prayer, 
these  could  find  no  place  in  the  prayers  of  Jesus. 
(See  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  105  f . ;  Forrest, 
Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience,  pp.  22  ff"., 
385 f..  Expos.  Times,  xL  [1900]  352 ff.). 

LiTBRATTKB.— YouDff'B  Anotvt.  ConoordU  t.v.;  BMstlnsaf  DB, 
art.  *  Oonfeasioii ' ;  UlTmaDn,  SinUtsneu  o/Jettu,  p.  W  ff. ;  and 
for  special  poinU  the  works  quoted  in  the  article. 

J.  C.  Lambebt. 


GONSGIOUSNESB.— We  have  to  consider,  so  far 

as  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels  permit,  our 

Lord's  consciousness  of  Himself  and  of  Uis  mission. 

The  subject  is  difficult.     It  is  beset  by  perplexing 

psychological  and  theological  problems.    It  aJso 

demands  very  careful  treatment,  for  it  opens  up 

discussions  wnich  may  soon  nass  bevond  the  limits 

prescribed  by  reverence.     We  shall  be  guided  by 

the  following  division  : — 

I.  The  data,  as  found  in  the  Ooepels. 
i.  Certain  narratives  that  reveal  the  consciousness  of  Jesus. 


ii.  The  implications  involved  in  His  teachings  generally,  and 
in  the  impression  He  produced  upon  His  disciples. 
II.  Psychological  problems. 


L  Growth. 

ii.  The  Divine  consciousness  and  the  human, 
iii.  Knowledge  and  ignorance. 
III.  Theologicafresults. 

L  Uniqueness  of  our  Lord's  personality, 
ii.  His  bivinity. 

1.  The  Gospel  Data. — L  Narratives  revealing 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus, — 1.  Among  the  narra- 
tives which,  in  a  specially  clear  way,  reveal  our 
Lord's  consciousness,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
refers  to  a  very  early  period  of  His  life.  St.  Luke 
tells  us  (2*'*'')  of  His  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  When,  after  long  searching.  He 
is  found  in  the  Temple,  and  His  mother  questions 
Him,  *  Why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ? '  His 
reply  shows  plainly  that  extraordinary  realization 
of  Grod  which  is  the  most  outstanding  cnaracteristic 
of  His  consciousness :  *  How  is  it  that  ye  sought 
me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's 
house  ? '  (or,  •  about  my  Father's  business,'  ^i*  rots  rod 
warpSt  /lov).  Here  is  evident  the  work  of  the  child's 
imaLgination,  in  which  the  dominant  idea  controls 
absolutely  everything  else,  and  the  most  unlikely 
events  appear  perfectly  natural :  '  How  is  it  that 
ye  sought  me?'  What  is  extraordinary  is  the 
nature  of  this  dominant  idea.  Already,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  our  Lord  knows  God  as  His  Father,  and 
that  in  a  manner  so  intimate  and  so  peculiar  that 
ordinary  human  relationships  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  relation  to  God.  The  doing 
of  God's  will  is  already  the  supreme  motive.  It  is 
to  be  noted  also  how  the  *  my  Fatlier '  of  His  reply 
contrasts  with  the  '  thy  father '  of  Mary's  question. 
It  is  perhaps  more  natural  to  regard  this  as  the 
inevitable  reaction  of  His  consciousness  than  as  a 
deliberate  correction  of  His  mother.  If  so,  it  is  all 
the  more  impressive.  It  shows  how  fundamental 
was  the  position  in  His  mind  of  the  filial  relation 
in  which  He  stood  to  God.  How  unlike  this  was 
to  the  Jewish  mind  of  tlie  time  is  shown  by  St. 
Luke's  statement  about  Joseph  and  Mary :  '  They 
understood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto 
them.* 

2.  The  Baptism  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  data  of  our  subject.  It  is  clear  that  all  the 
Evangelists  intend  to  point  out  that  our  Lord's 
baptism  was  unlike  all  others  performed  by  John 
the  Baptist.  It  was  not  a  baptbm  of  repentance. 
This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  St.  Matthew's  ac- 
count. John  felt  tne  difficulty  and  'would  have 
hindered  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized 
of  thee,  and  comest  tnou  to  me  ?  But  Jesus  answer- 
ing said  unto  him.  Suffer  it  now ;  for  thus  it  be- 
come th  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then  he 
suffered  him.'  John  discerned  the  incongruity, 
and  our  Lord  acknowledged  it,  but  gave  a  reason 
which  showed  how  distinctly  He  realized  His 
unique  position  and  calling.  The  baptism  was 
part  of  God's  will  for  Him.  It  had  a  necessary 
place  in  His  life  and  work.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  the  voice  from 
heaven  are  stated  by  St.  Mark  to  have  been  mani- 
fested to  our  Lord  Himself.  With  this  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  agree.  Only  from  St.  John  do  we 
learn  that  the  Baptist  shared  the  experience.  In 
view  of  what  has  gone  before,  we  cannot  look  upon 
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this  event  as  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  know- 
ledge of  His  uniqne  Sonship.  It  was,  rather,  an 
,  objective  Divine  confirmation  of  the  truths  which 
He  already  knew  from  the  testimony  of  His  inner 
conscioasness.  It  was  manifested  to  Himself  and 
to  the  Baptist  when  the  time  had  come  for  tlie 

fublic  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  tlie  Kingdom, 
t  was  a  witness  to  His  Sonship,  *Thou  art  my 
beloved  Son ' ;  to  His  sinlessness,  '  in  thee  I  am 
well  pleased ' ;  and  to  His  Messiahshi]^,  *  He  saw 
the  heavens  rent  asunder,  and  the  Spirit  as  a  dove 
descending  upon  him'  (see  Is 42'). 

Careful  study  of  the  Gospels  shows  that  these 
three  elements  in  our  Lord's  consciousness  are 
those  which  are  disclosed  most  frequently  in  His 
life  and  teaching. 

Some  able  students  (e.g.  Wendt,  Tetuhing  ofJeetu^  i.  p.  06ff., 
Eng.  tr.)  think  that  at  the  Baptism  Jesus  first  attained  to  the 
consciousness  of  His  Messiahship,  thouzh  already  aware  of  His 
Sonship.  But,  as  has  lust  been  pointed  out,  the  answer  which 
He  gave  to  John  the  Baptist  reveals  a  fully  developed  sense, 
not  merely  of  His  sinlessness  and  relation  to  Ood,  but  of  His 
mission.  The  testimony  of  even  one  Evangelist  (St.  Matthew) 
on  a  point  like  this  is  superior,  as  evidence,  to  any  amount  of 
psychological  speculation. 

8.  The  Temptation  of  our  Lord,  following  im- 
mediately (Mk  P*)  after  His  Baptism,  shows  the 
nature  of  the  internal  conflict  which  He  had  to 
face  when  He  set  about  the  work  of  His  life. 
There  was  no  struggle  with  doubt  as  regards  God, 
or  Himself,  or  the  end  which  He  sought.  The 
force  of  every  temi)tation  depended  ind^d  on  the 
clearness  with  which  these  were  realized.  His 
victory  was  an  overcoming  of  the  tendency  to 
escape  from  the  limitation,  the  lowliness,  and  the 
self-sacrifice  which,  to  human  thought,  seem  so 
unbecoming  the  Son  of  God  in  His  great  work  of 
establishing  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  available  here 
to  deal  with  all  the  definite  instances  of  self -revela- 
tion which  are  given  in  the  four  Gospels.  It  must 
suffice  to  dwell  briefly  upon  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable,  and  to  mention  such  of  the  rest  as 
cannot  be  omitted.  It  may  be  added  that,  to  those 
who  have  really  considered  the  question,  almost 
every  incident  in  our  Lord's  life  is,  in  some  way  or 
other,  a  manifestation  of  His  superhuman  con- 
sciousness. 

4.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  instances  is  that 
given  by  St.  Matthew  (11»*)  and  by  St.  Luke 
JlQsiff.)  g^  Luke  introduces  the  passage  with  the 
remarkable  words,  *  In  that  same  nour  he  rejoiced 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  said.'  It  is  a  proof  that  the 
Apostles  recognized  our  Lord's  utterance  on  this 
occasion  as  the  open  expression  of  His  communion 
with  God.  The  insight  into  the  heart  of  God, 
which  was  the  secret  of  the  inner  life  of  Jesus, 
finds  here  such  utterance  as  human  language  can 

five  it.  He  addresses  God  as  'Father,  Ix>rd  of 
eaven  and  earth,*  a  great  expression  which  fore- 
shadows the  truth  which  follows:  *  All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father;  and 
no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father ;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him' 
(Mt  11").  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  these  words.  They  contain  four  great 
assertions  about  our  Lord  and  His  work :  (1)  His 
universal  authority ;  (2)  the  mystery  of  His  person, 
known  in  its  fulness  to  the  Father  only ;  (3)  the 
unique  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  as  in- 
volved in  the  Son's  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Father ;  (4)  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  man,  is  to  be  had  only  throueh 
the  Son.  This  short  passage  contains  the  whole 
Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  records  for 
us  an  occasion  when  our  Lord  permitted  His 
hearers  to  gain  some  insight  into  His  conscious- 
ness of  God,  of  Himself,  and  of  His  mission. 


Among  the  many  important  passages  which 
agree  with  those  which  nave  been  discussed,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  (1)  The  account  of 
our  Lord's  reception  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  who  brought  their  masters  doubts  to  Him 
for  solution  (Mt  lP-7  and  Lk  1^^).  Here  our 
Lord's  perfect  confidence  in  His  mission  is  ob- 
viously oased  upon  His  consciousness.  The  con- 
trast with  the  intensely  human  searchings  of  heart 
displayed  by  John  in  his  time  of  trial  is  very 
striking.  {2)  The  narrative  which  includes  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter  and  the  teaching  which 
followed  it  (Mt  16J«^-,  Mk  S^^-,  Lk  9^).  The 
announcement  of  His  approaching  death  and  the 
tremendous  terms  in  which  He  claims  the  utmost 
self-sacrifice  from  His  disciples,  give  an  extra- 
ordinary depth  to  the  revelation  of  our  Lord's 
self-knowledge  contained  in  this  narrative.  (3) 
Every  incident  and  every  teaching  belonging  to 
the  last  period  of  the  ministry  reveals  the  over- 
powering intensity  of  His  consciousness  of  the 
mission  which  He  nad  to  fulfil  and  of  its  depend- 
ence upon  Himself.  All  the  circumstances  of  His 
public  entry  into  Jerusalem  are  notable  in  this 
respect  (Mt  2V'^^  Mk  ll^",  Lk  19»^,  Jn  W^^; 
see  especially  vv.**  **'•  *^"*  in  St.  Luke's  account). 
(4)  His  answers  to  those  who  questioned  His 
authority  (Mt  21»-»*,  Mk  11«-12",  Lk  20i-«)  are 

Sually  impressive.  The  parable  of  the  Wicked 
iisbandmen,  which  is  given  in  all  the  Synoptic 
Grospels,  is  very^  striking,  as  showing  how  our  Lord 
made  an  essential  distinction  between  Himself  and 
all  other  messengers  of  God.  (5)  The  description 
of  the  Future  Judgment  (Mt  25»-«,  cf.  Mk  8«, 
which  shows  the  same  conception,  and  proves  that 
the  idea  is  not  peculiar  to  St.  Matthew  among  the 
Synoptists),  contains  as  lofty  a  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Son  as  any  passage  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel :  'Then  shall  the  kin^  say'  (vv.»*- «).  What 
a  depth  of  consciousness  is  involved  in  the  words, 
'ye  did  it  unto  me'  and  'ye  did  it  not  to  me' 
(vv .«. «). 

It  would  be  possible  tojrive  many  more  instances 
almost  as  impressive.  The  fact  is  important,  as 
showing  that  nere  we  are  dealing  with  an  essential 
element  in  the  Grospel  history.  So  far  our  instances 
have  been  taken  from  the  Synoptic  Gospeb,  and 
mainly  from  narratives  which  are  common  to  them 
all.  When  we  turn  to  St.  John,  we  find  the  self- 
revelation  of  Christ  on  every  page,  almost  in  every 
paragraph.  See,  as  examples,  Jn  1**  2*'  4*  6""* 
§38-42. «.  fe  gi4. 48.  (gmlessness) »  10»  12«-  «>  13»  14»- " 
etc.  The  climax  is  reached  in  ch.  17,  in  which  we 
are  admitted  to  the  sanctuary  in  which  the  Son 
pours  out  His  heart  in  the  presence  of  His  Father. 
Here  are  evident  all  the  elements  already  noted  as 
peculiar  to  our  Lord's  thought  about  Himself  and 
His  mission :  His  unique  Sonship,  His  sinlessness. 
His  Messiahship,  His  universal  authority,  the 
mystery  of  His  relation  to  the  Father. 

li.  Implications  of  His  teaching  and  the  impres- 
sion He  produced.  —  When  we  come  to  consider 
how  this  consciousness  is  implied  in  His  teaching 
generally  and  in  His  efifect  upon  mankind,  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  mass  of  materials  so 
great  that  selection  becomes  very  difficult.  It 
must  suffice  to  point  out  certain  classes  of  facts — 

1.  His  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking  about 
God.  God  is,  for  Him,  *  the  Father.'  Sometimes, 
with  clear  reference  to  His  own  unique  relation- 
ship, our  Lord  calls  God  *my  Father'  (Mt  7"^ 
loiia  1187  1617  igw. »    Mk  8"  13",  Lk  10»  22»   Jn 

6"  e«  8",  and  throughout  chs.  14-17,  etc.).  But  it 
is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  that  when  Christ 
is  teaching  His  disciples  to  think  about  Crod  as  their 
Father  in  heaven,  and  speaking  of  Him  as  'the 
Father'  or  'your  Father,*  He  fQways  adopts  the 
manner  of  one  who  knows  this  truth  from  within. 
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It  is  not  a  doctrine  which  He  has  learned  from 
Scripture,  or  proved  by  reason,  or  even  gained  bv 
vision  or  revelation.  It  is  spontaneous,  a  tmtn 
welling  up  from  the  denths  of  His  being,  and  as 
essential  and  natural  to  His  thought  as  breathing 
to  His  bodily  life.  To  Him  God,  His  Father,  was 
an  ever-present  reality,  the  greatest  and  most  inti- 
mate of  all  realities.  He  knew  God  as  none  else 
knew  Him  (Mt  11^).  He  abode  in  His  Father's 
love  ( Jn  15'^).  These  expressions  describe  in  the 
simplest  possible  way  the  spirit  which  is  mani- 
fested in  all  our  lord's  utterances.  Take,  as  an 
example,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  most  dis- 
tinctively ethical  part  of  His  teaching.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  we  should  expect  this  purely  religious 
apprehension  of  God  to  become  dormant.  In  the 
introduction  (Mt  ^^),  the  promises  all  reveal  a 
deep  insight  into  the  purposes  and  nature  of  God : 
they  view  the  world  with  its  many  kinds  of  people 

from  the  Divine  point  of  view  (see  also  5*'****  **•  * 
gi.  4.  6. 8. ».  14.  ift.  18.  ».  »4.  98ir.  711.  M)^     ^11    through, 

human  things  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  GckI's 
character.  Jesus  knew  all  these  thincs  about 
human  life  because  He  first  knew  Grod.  Instances 
of  this  underlying  consciousness  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

2.  His  self-assertion.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  (especially  by  Liddon  in  his  Divinity  of  our 
Lord,  Lect.  IV.)  that  qualities  which  are  incom- 

Eatible  in  any  other  character  combine  freely  and 
armoniously  in  the  character  of  Jesus.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  is  the  union  of  self-assertion 
with  the  most  perfect  humility.  To  those  who 
believe  in  the  Deitjr  of  Christ,  the  reason,  the 
'why,'  of  this  fact  is  not  far  to  seek.  But  the 
'how'  remains  a  difficulty.  How  is  it  that  all 
seems  natural  and  inevitable  in  the  portrait  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Gospels?  The  answer  must  surely 
be  that  the  self-assertion  is  the  necessary  expres- 
sion of  a  real  consciousness.  It  is  well  to  be  re- 
minded how  tremendous  the  self-assertion  is.  The 
following  passages  are  a  selection  :  Mt  5"*  2s. ».  m. 
80.44'^.  £L&.»  ^jjjjQ  former  verses  show  this  'au- 
thority' which  astonished  the  multitude)  8'-^<''" 
1018.  sa.  »3. 87. 88. 89  nw.  28. 88   (Jq  fchcse  Dassa^es  we 

have  the  self-assertion  and  the  humility  side  by 
side :  '  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart '  follows 
the  illimitable  claim  of  vv.*-»)  i2«-8-««  IG^'- 
22«  25«^ff-,  Mk  2»  8"^-  10»  12«  13»,  Lk  9»-»  U"^- 
2V^-,  and  throughout  St.  John's  Gospel  (see 
especially  5"- 1"'-  S^*"^  10*»  14«'-  etc.).  In  these 
passages  our  Lord  declares  Himself  greater  than 
Abraham,  David,  Solomon  ;  greater  than  the 
Temple,  the  Sabbath,  the  Law ;  He  claims  for 
Himself  all  the  homage  and  devotion  of  which  the 
hearts  of  men  are  capable ;  He  calls  Himself  '  the 
King,'  and  describes  Himself  as  the  Judge  of  all 
the  nations ;  He  demands  as  His  rieht  that  honour 
which  belongs  to  God  alone  (Jn  6*^**).  Yet  He  is 
among  men  *  as  he  that  serveth '  (Lk  23P). 

3.  The  effect  of  this  consciousness  upon  those 
who  were  brought  under  His  influence  is  very 
evident.  The  impression  which  Jesus  produced 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  was  quite 
unique.  He  not  only  preached  Himself,  He  re- 
vealed Himself.  This  revelation  carried  conviction 
with  it.  It  is  plain  that  He  designed  His  ministry 
to  be  such  a  revelation.  It  was  not  His  usual 
niethod  to  say  exactly  who  He  was,  but  rather  to 
lead  His  hearers  on  until  they  were  able  to  make 
tliat  discovery  for  themselves  ( Mt  W^^),  We  speak 
of  our  Lord  *  claiming  *  such  and  such  things ;  but 
whenever  He  made  an  assertion  about  Himself,  it 
was  because  it  was  necessary  that  His  hearers 
should  know  the  truth  on  account  of  its  essential 
importance  for  themselves.  His  object  was  to  lead 
them  to  give  Him  the  whole  faith  and  love  of  their 
hearts,  because  in  so  doing  they  attained  their 


highest  good.  A  notable  instance  of  the  effect  of 
our  Lord's  self-revelation  occurs  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter  (Lk  6*),  •  Depart  from  me :  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  O  Lord.'  Here  the  depth  of  the  impression 
is  shown  by  the  moral  effect  (cf.  Job  42^*  ^  and 
Is  6^).  It  is  clear  that  St.  Peter  was  impressed 
not  merely  by  the  miracle,  but  by  the  moral  glory 
of  Christ.  The  miracle  was  but  the  occasion  when 
there  came  to  him  a  sudden  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus.  The  intense  faith  which  our  Lord 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  responded  to 
Him  testifies  to  His  self-revelation.  He  looked  for 
a  faith  which  rested  in  Himself  as  its  object.  Such 
faith  always  called  forth  His  highest  approbation. 
Almost  every  page  of  the  Gospels  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  this.  The  case  of  the  Centurion  (Mt  8*-", 
Lk  7^'^^),  though  j>erhap8  the  most  striking  instance, 
is  yet  only  typical.  The  principle  involved  in  it 
may  be  found  everywhere ;  see  Mt  8^  ••  **  9*^  *  10** 
12»  13M  1588-88  i9»^  Mk  l^'^  2»-"  5«  »**•>*• '^  10»-« 
13*  14»-»,  Lk  1^-^  92*-»  10»*-i»-  **  13"  14**-»  17"""  18** 
19*>,  Jn  5**  6»- »  7"-  «*  8"  etc.  The  extraordinary 
claim  involved  in  these  passages,  and  in  many 
others,  would  strike  us  much  more  than  it  does 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  centuries  has  amply  justified  it.  Chris- 
tianity, together  with  all  tne  moral  and  spiritual 
benefits  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  is 
the  eflfect  produced  not  primarily  by  any  doctrinal 
system  or  method  of  oreanization,  but  by  a  per- 
sonality. It  was  the  deliberate  aim  of  our  Lord, 
with  mil  consciousness  of  the  method  He  was 
adopting,  to  influence  humanity  by  the  revelation 
of  Himself. 

II.  Psychological  problems.— These  are  many 
and  difficult. 

i.  Growth. — In  the  case  of  a  merely  human  in- 
telligence, growth  is  a  necessary  element ;  and  a 
psychological  examination  would  aim  at  tracing  the 
course  ot  development  by  showing  how  the  mind 
reacted  upon  the  circumstances  of  its  history  and 
environment.  Oar  Lord  was  truly  human ;  but  He 
was  not  merely  human,  and  therefore  it  is  unsafe 
to  reason  from  ordinary  experience  apart  from  the 
facts  of  His  life  as  given  in  the  Gospels.  Concern- 
ing His  early  years,  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
there  was  c^evelopment.  'The  child  grew  and 
waxed  strong,  filled  (becoming  full,  irXjipovfjuevop) 
with  wisdom '  (Lk  2**).  And  again  (v.**),  *  Jesus 
advanced  {xpoiKomrwp)  in  wisdom  and  stature.' 
The  language  in  l)oth  places  implies  growth  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term.  We  are  not,  then, 
to  imagine  the  infant  Jesus  looking  out  upon  the 
world,  from  His  mother's  arms,  with  eyes  already 
gleaming  with  the  fulness  of  that  superhuman 
knowledge  which  He  afterwards  possessed,  as  cer- 
tain ancient  pictures  would  suggest.  In  His  con- 
sciousness, as  in  His  bodily  frame.  He  develoi)ed 
from  helpless  infancy  to  maturity.  But  there  is 
unmistakable  evidence  that,  as  His  consciousness 
unfolded,  it  attained,  in  ways  which  were  to  it 
perfectly  normal  and  proper,  experiences  which 
are  unique  among  the  phenomena  of  human  ex- 
istence. It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  that  Jesus,  from  His  childhood,  possessed 
a  consciousness  of  God  as  His  Father  wliich  was 
utterly  different  from  the  faith  to  which  others 
attain  through  teaching  and  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious surroundings.  The  incident  of  His  child- 
hood which  reveals  this  fact  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  self-revelation  which  fills  all  His  teach- 
ing. Then  its  meaning  is  clear.  We  learn  that 
His  knowledge  of  His  Father  in  heaven  and  of  the 
loving  harmony  of  \iall  which  subsisted  between 
them  was  not  a  revelation  imparted  when  the 
time  of  His  public  ministry  drew  near.  It  was 
an  essential  element  in  His  earliest  spiritual  ex- 
periences.   So  far  we  are  carried  by  the  mere  facts. 
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Every  attempt  at  a  theological,  or  even  psycho- 
logical, co-ordination  of  these  facts  will  carry  us 
much  further,  and  show  that  this  inexplicable 
knowledge  of  God  and  consciousness  of  harmony 
with  Hiui  form  together  the  ruling  and  guiding 
principle  of  our  Lord's  whole  life. 

We  have  already  pa^ssed  in  review  the  large 
classes  of  i)assages  which  show  most  distinctly  our 
Lord's  sell-revelation  of  His  consciousness  of  union 
with  His  Father.  The  force  of  these  passages  is 
greatly  augmented  when  certain  negative  charac- 
teristics most  clearly  manifested  in  the  Gospels  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

1.  There  is  no  trace  in  our  Lord's  teaching  or 
life  of  any  effort  to  arrive  at  truth  by  means  of 
reasoning.  Jesus  was  never  a  seeker  for  truth : 
it  was  not  any  task  of  His  to  discern  God's  will 
before  He  began  to  do  it,  or  to  satisfy  His  own 
intelligence  before  He  taught  others.  In  dealing 
with  tne  things  of  God,  He  moves  with  the  aW- 
lute  certainty  of  One  who  knew  the  truth  from 
within.  His  use  of  Holy  Scripture  is  never  an 
effort  to  fortify  His  own  mina:  He  speaks  and 
acts  as  One  who  knew  Himself  a  superior  authority. 
Just  as  He  was  greater  than  the  temple  and  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,  so  is  He  above  the  Law  and  able 
to  take  the  position  of  One  who  has  the  right  to 
modify  it  or  deepen  it  on  His  sole  authority  (see 
Mt  5J'«-M-»  etc.  7»-»  12«,  Mk  2").  When,  in 
His  teaching,  He  reasons  from  Scripture  or  from 
nature,  it  is  simply  that  He  may  convey  to  others, 
in  a  way  which  corresponds  to  their  mental  equip- 
ment, the  truth  which  He  Himself  knows  inde- 

Sendently.  In  such  cases  there  is  always  some 
egree  of  that '  fulfilling  of  the  Law,'  that  drawing 
out  of  a  deeper  meaning,  of  which  so  many  in- 
stances occur  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  example  is  His  proof  of 
the  future  life  from  the  revelation  at  the  Bush 
(Mt  22»^  Mk  12«- «,  Lk  20"- »).  Here  the  real  proof 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  character  of  God  as  it  is 
Involved  in  the  declaration  to  Moses.  See  for  other 
instances  of  argument  of  this  kind  from  Scripture, 
from  reason,  or  from  nature,  Mt  5*  6**  **•  ^''  7^^  " 
12»ff.  n.  12  2«ff ,  Mk  2»-  "  3*  V''  W'  12»"f-,  Lk  13" 
14'-  ^^-f  Jn  13".  It  is  quite  plain  in  these  and  all 
other  instances  that  our  Lord  is  reasoning,  not  in 
order  to  satisfy  His  own  mind,  but  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  His  hearers.  There  is  not 
the  faintest  trace  of  the  struggle  for  truth. 

2.  There  is  no  sign  that  progressive  revelations 
were  made  to  Him  during  the  course  of  His 
ministry.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  Jesus  attamed  at  certain  turning-points  to 
new  views  of  His  mission,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  His  work  was  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  in  His  teaching  it  is  possible 
to  discern  two  stages,  the  first  marKed  by  a  broad 
and  more  ethical  treatment  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  second  dealing  with  the  means  by 
which  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  established,  His  own 
Person,  sufferings,  and  death.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  show  that  these  two  stages  are  not 
essential  parts  of  one  organic  whole.  The  truth  is 
that  they  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  form  to- 
gether one  great  scheme  of  revelation.  To  suppose 
any  change  of  purpose,  or  even  fresh  insight  into 
the  means  bv  which  our  Lord's  mission  was  to  be 
accomplisheu,  during  His  ministry,  is  to  ^  beyond 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Gospel  history,  in 
obedience  to  some  a  priori  psvchological  or  theo- 
logical theory.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  He 
began  with  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom  would  be, 
somehow  or  other,  introduced  miraculously  when 
the  people  as  a  whole  were  ready  to  receive  it,  but 
that,  as  time  went  on,  and  He  found  Himself 
rejected  by  the  leaders.  He  became  convinced  that 
the  Kingdom  was  already  being  realized  in  the 


hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  finally  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  that  He  Himself  should  die  for  its  ad- 
vancement. But  how  is  this  consistent  with  such 
passages  as  these :  Mk  !"• ». «.  a?. ». «.  4s  220  312^  and 

the  corresponding  passages  in  St.  Luke ;  also  the 
whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  St.  Matthew  ? 
Why  should  our  Lord  so  sternly  and  so  con- 
sistently forbid  the  spread  of  popular  excitement 
if  He  thought  the  Kingdom  would  suddenly 
appear,  supervening  miraculously  upon  the  old 
oraer?  Here  is  clear  proof  that  from  the  begin- 
ning He  understood  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Kingdom.  Why  again  should  He,  from  the  be- 
ginning, foreshadow  the  days  of  mourning  '  when 
the  Bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away,'  unless  He 
had  in  view  all  along  the  great  sacrifice  which  was 
to  end  His  ministry  ?  (See  Mt  ^y  Mk  2"-  »  Lk 
5*****.  This  saying  obviously  belongs  to  the 
earlier  days,  when  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
marked  by  their  joyous  acceptance  of  all  the 
good  gifts  of  their  Father  in  heaven).  These  con- 
clusions are  ^eatly  strengthened  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  crisis  wnich  was  brought  about  by  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  That  there  was  a 
crisis  IS  evident  from  Jn  6"*  **•  ^  compared  with 
Mt  14»-  "  and  Mk  6*»-*'.  But  it  was  not  a  crisis 
in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  It  concerned  rather 
the  response  of  the  people.  Now  at  last  they  are 
utterly  disappointed  of  their  hopes  of  a  worldly 
Messiah,  and  the  very  manner  of  their  disappoint- 
ment shows  our  Lord's  perfect  consistency.  His 
conduct  throughout  is  tnat  of  one  whose  mind  is 
made  up  and  whose  course  is  absolutely  clear.  At 
the  very  end,  it  may  be  thought,  we  have,  in  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  a  crisis  at  which  He 
became  at  last  fully  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
His  death.  But  surely  it  is  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  history  to  regard  this  as  a 
moral  crisis,  when,  for  the  last  time.  He  was 
tempted  to  turn  aside.  There  are  indications  tliat, 
all  along,  this  temptation  was  presented  to  Him 
(see  Mt  l&^  a  Mk  8»=*- »,  Jn  12").  Our  Ix)rd's 
utterances  before  the  Agony  show  the  very  fullest 
consciousness  of  His  mission,  and  of  how  it  was  to 
be  accomplished. 

8.  Repentance  had  no  place  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus.  As  Hamack  {What  is  Christianity ?y  \). 
32  f.)  puts  it,  *  No  stormy  crisis,  no  breach  with  His 
past,  lies  behind  the  period  of  Jesus'  life  that  we 
know.  In  none  of  His  sayings  or  discourses  .  .  . 
can  we  discover  the  signs  of  inner  revolutions 
overcome,  or  the  scars  of  any  terrible  conflict. 
Everything  seems  to  pour  from  Him  naturally,  as 
though  it  could  not  do  othenvise,  like  a  sprinj^ 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  clear  and  unchecked 
in  its  flow.^  This  is  the  strongest  proof  of  our 
Lord's  perfect  sinlessness.  It  is  incredible  that 
the  keenest  spiritual  insight  ever  possessed  by  man 
should  have  oeen  blind  to  its  own  condition.  In 
confirmation  of  this  the  following  passages  are 
important :  Mt  5»*-  7"  l8«*-»-»  Mk  9«»-,  Lk  13=*- » 
17^^  etc.  show  our  Lord's  sensitiveness  to  the 
presence  of  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  how  He 
recognized  its  universality  in  the  world,  and  how 
high  was  His  standard.  Mk  I",  Lk  6*",  Jn  4« 
8  >  give  a  direct  insight  into  His  conscious- 
ness of  His  own  moral  condition.  Lk  6',  I  P  2'-^  3^^, 
I  Jn  2»  3»-  ^,  2  Co  6",  He  4"  etc.  show  the  impres- 
sion He  produced,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  upon 
the  minds  of  His  disciples.  Our  Lord's  conscious- 
ness of  union  with  His  Father  was  not  marred 
by  any  sin  within  His  own  soul. 

On  the  subject  of  growth,  then,  our  data  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  real  develop- 
ment in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  during  His 
youth,  but  that  this  development  was  completed, 
certainly  in  all  its  essential  elements,  before  He 
began  His  ministiy. 
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ii.  The  most  perplexing  of  all  the  psychological 
problems  opened  np  by  our  subject  is  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  endeavour  to  distinguish  the 
i>ivine  and  human  elements  in  our  IJord^s  con- 
sciousness, and  to  define  the  mode  of  their  union. 
What  in  general  the  contents  of  His  Divine  con- 
sciousness were,  so  far  as  they  have  been  revealed 
to  us,  we  have  seen  above.  But  it  is  extremely 
hazardous  to  draw  negative  conclusions  from  these 
positive  results,  and  every  attempt  at  definition  of 
the  two  elements  involves  ne^tive  as  well  as  posi- 
tive statements.  Psychologically,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  insoluole  problem.  There  are  no 
facts,  and  no  laws,  known  to  the  science  of  mind 
which  caji  help  us  to  understand  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus.  That  He  knew  as  man  knows  there  can 
be  no  question.  All  the  evidence  we  possess  points 
to  mental  growth  during  the  years  of  His  youth  ; 
and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  facts  of  His 
history  during  the  period  of  His  ministry  do  not 
warrant  us  m  attributing  to  Him  progressive 
attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  it 
is  clear  that  ordinary  human  knowledge  came  to 
Him  as  it  comes  to  us.  It  is  often  said  of  Him, 
that  He  •  came  to  know '  (yyQpoi,  Mt  12»*  22"  26^^ 
Mk  2»  8",  Jn  41  6«  6"  IQ^ ;  see  Mason,  CondUions 
of  our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth,  p.  130  ff. ).  Again,  we 
are  told  that  He  was  guided  by  the  evidence  of 
His  senses:  'When  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  moved 
with  indignation '  (Mk  W*) ;  *  He  came  forth  and 
saw  a  great  multitude,  and  he  had  compassion  on 
them '  (Mt  14") ;  *  When  he  drew  nign,  he  saw 
the  city  and  wept  over  it  *  (Lk  19*').  Such  passages 
are  convincine ;  and  others,  which  tell  of  a  super- 
natural knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  motives  of 
men  or  of  evente  {e,g.  Jn  1«  4«  Mt  21»,  Mk  14'», 
etc. ),  do  not  weaken  their  force.  But  side  by  side 
with  this  human  consciousness  we  find  unmistak- 
able eWdence  of  a  consciousness  which  knows  the 
heart  of  God  from  within,  and  which  therefore  sheds 
an  unparalleled  illumination  over  the  whole  realm 
of  spiritual  things.  Jesus  could  say  of  Himself, 
'  No  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father ;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.*  Such 
an  assertion  would  be  folly  or  worse  were  it  not 
justified  by  the  contents  of  His  teaching.  But  the 
truth  is  tnat  what  Jesus  showed  mankind  about 
the  Father  and  His  Kingdom,  His  Love  and  His 
holiness,  and  the  revelation  which  Jesus  gave  of 
human  life  as  seen  in  the  light  of  this  Divine 
manifestation,  have  ever  remained  the  highest 
heights  of  spiritual  vision.  And,  more  wonderful 
still,  this  revelation  has  proved  itself,  as  He  fore- 
told, inse^able  from  the  Person  who  gave  it. 
The  teaching.  Divine  though  it  is,  has  ever  been 
subordinate  to  the  Teacher.  It  is  always  Jesus 
Christ  who  reveals  the  Father.  Here  then  are  the 
two  elements,  a  consciousness  of  God  and  of  Him- 
self in  relation  to  God  different  in  kind  from 
anything  known  in  our  experience,  and  side  by 
side  with  it  ordinary  human  knowledge  based  on 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Hamack  puts  the 
problem  thus:  'How  He  came  to  this  conscious- 
ness of  the  unique  character  of  His  relation  to  God 
as  a  Son,  how  He  came  to  the  consciousness  of  His 
power,  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  obligation 
and  the  mission  which  this  power  carries  with  it, 
is  His  secret,  and  no  psychology  will  ever  fathom 
it  *  ( What  is  Christianity  ?  p.  128). 

iii.  Knowledge  and  ignorance, — ^We  cannot  enter 
here  upon  a  general  discussion  of  this  question.  It 
must  suffice  to  note  that  our  Lord  in  one  instance 
pointedly  confessed  ignorance  (Mk  13*2),  that  He 
asked  questions,  evidently  to  gain  information 
(Mk  5»  6»9=",  Jn  11«),  that  He  showed  surprise 
(Mt  8^»,  Mk  6»),  that  He  sought  for  what  He  could 
not  find  (Mt  21",  Mk  11"),  and  that  there  is  no 


trace  in  the  Gospels  of  His  possessing  supernatural 
knowledge  of  human  and  secular  things  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  His  work.  These  facts 
may  be  connected  with  the  following  statements 
made  by  our  Lord  Himself:  'The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
doing '  ( Jn  5") ;  '  I  can  of  myself  do  nothing ;  as  I 
hear,  I  judge:  and  my  judgment  is  righteous; 
because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me'  (v.*^);  *My  teaching  is  not 
mine,  but  his  that  sent  me '  (7^) ;  *  He  that  sent 
me  is  true ;  and  the  things  which  I  heard  from 
him,  these  speak  I  unto  the  world '  (8^) ;  '  I  do 
nothing  of  myself,  but  as  the  Father  taught  me,  I 
speak  these  things'  (v.^);  <I  speak  the  things 
which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father*  (v.");  *The 
Father  which  sent  me,  he  nath  given  me  a  com- 
mandment, what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should 
speak';  *The  things  therefore  which  I  speak, 
even  as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak ' 
(12**'  **) ;  *The  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  speiJc 
not  from  myself ;  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me 
doeth  his  works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  me'  (14'^*";  see  also 
1424.  SI  1515  177. 8j^  From  these  statements  it  surely 
follows  that  our  Lord's  Divine  knowledge  was  im- 
parted to  Him  in  His  communion  with  His  Father. 
Apart  from  this  means  of  knowing.  He  depended 
simply  upon  His  human  faculties.  'This  being 
the  case',  we  must  see  that,  if  anything  which 
could  not  be  known  naturally  was  not  made  known 
to  Him  by  the  Father,  it  would  not  be  known  by 
Him '  (Bishop  O'Brien  of  Ossory,  quoted  by  Canon 
Mason,  op.  cit,  p.  192).  The  psychology  of  this 
communion  with  the  Father,  as  a  means  of  know- 
ledge, is  doubtless  beyond  us ;  but  the  facts  gjlven 
in  all  the  Gospels  agree  with  the  statements  of 
our  Lord  Himself  as  recorded  by  St.  John.  See, 
further.  Authority  of  Christ. 

III.  Theological  results.— i.  The  first  result 
is  an  extraordinary  emphasis  upon  the  unique- 
ness of  our  Lord^s  personality.  In  the  psycholo- 
gical sphere  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as 
miraculous  as  His  resurrection  is  in  the  physical. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  His  con- 
sciousness is  a  fact  which  comes  in  all  its  freshness 
before  everyone  who  reads  with  clear  eyes  the 
story  of  His  life.  It  is  the  most  truly  living  ele- 
ment in  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  the  same  in  them 
all.  It  is  a  concrete  fact,  not  an  abstract  doctrine. 
To  attribute  its  unity  and  concreteness  to  the 
sudden  development  of  a  dramatic  instinct  among 
certain  religiously-minded  Jews  of  the  1st  cent.,  is 
as  impossible  as  to  derive  its  amazing  spiritual 
elevation  from  an  idealizing  tendency  among  those 
who  believed  in  God  and  His  promises,  and  were 
looking  for  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom.  Every 
attempt  at  explanation  of  this  kind  has  proved, 
and  must  ever  prove,  a  failure.  The  truth  and 
vividness  of  the  Gospels  flow  from  the  reality  of 
the  Christ  whom  they  portray,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  is  the  soul  of  that  reality. 

iL  The  study  of  the  consciousness  of  our  Lord  is 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  His  Divinity.  When 
such  passages  as  Jn  S^'f-^^fi'^  \QP'»  \4}'^  are  com- 
pared  with  such  as  these  from  the  Synoptics — Mt 
ll»-»  25»*-^,  Mk  8»*-»  10»-»'  12»-2'  14',  Lk  9«-«-  ^^-^ 
10a-a*.«  128-w  19«>  201^"  — and  both  series  are 
discerned  to  be  the  inevitable  and  consistent 
utterances  ot  the  mind  of  Him  who  called  Him-, 
self  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible,  unless,  indeed,  preconceived 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  Universe  forbid  the 
inference,  that  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

LrrBRATURB. — WeiflB,  Lehen  Jem ;  Wendt,  LehreJetu  ;  Mason, 
Conditiona  <^  Our  Lord^i  L\fe  on  Earth',  Oore,  DisMtatUma 
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^jrcpblcDii  he  ki  condnced  thht  pnychalwy  oifonlfl 
ui[fltAn«,  Ltid  he  iwcardA  even  an  uolated  fltat«nient  by  one  c 
the  EvMiKBliBta  u  eridente  ot  hteher  qutlitr  than  d  r'nai 
AT^mcntfl  of  Hny  dcAciiptlon.  YeL  hfl  hu  not  foruotCen  tb 
views  ot  modern  critics,  snd  hu  beea  careful  to  snow,  by  a 
Arm  ot  relerencM  to  luls,  that  tbo  principal  contrnls  of  ou 

ties.  Ckahles  F,  D'AaCY. 

COHBECRATE.  C0H8ECBlTI0N.~In  tho  AV  of 

NT  '  eoDstetrated '  occurs  twice.  In  both  places 
the  ruferenoe  is  to  the  work  ot  Chriat,  but  to  two 
different  aapects  of  that  work,  neither  of  which  is 
ADggsHted  b;  the  rendering  'consecrated.'  (1)  In 
He  7*'  the  word  used  is  TiriXeiu/iiran^RV  'pet- 
iected.'  Our  Lord,  as  'a  Ron  jieriected  for  ever- 
Tnoru,'  ia  contrasted  with  human  hich  prieats 
'having  infirmity.'  The  connexion  of  thought, 
obscured  in  the  AV,  is  with  2"  5"  etc.  The  per- 
fection of  Hiiu  who  'abidetb  for  ever,'  and  whose 
priesthood  is  inviolable,  is  the  resnlt  of  the  hninan 
experience  of  the  Divine  Son.  By  Uia  life  in  tlie 
fleab,  Uia  lowly  obedience,  and  me  Bufierings,  He 
has  Rained  tliat  abiding  sympathy  with  men  which 
fits  Him  to  be  'the  author  ot  eternal  salvation.' 
(2)  In  He  lO"  the  word  used  is  irfnttna(r  =  RV 
'dedicated,'  lit.  'made  new.'  Je.'tus  'dedicated  for 
"US  a  new  and  living  way'  into  the  Holy  Place. 
The  thought  is  that  by  means  of  His  own  blood 
our  Higli  Priest  pasaM  into  the  Divine  presence, 
inaugnrating  a  way  for  us.  Because  He  passed 
through  our  human  life,  and  out  of  iC  by  the 
rending  of  'the  veil,  that  tx  to  say,  bis  neah,' 
He  is  not  only  our  representative,  out  also  our 
forerunner;  in  full  assurance  of  faith  we  also  may 
draw  near  and  follow  Him  into  that  heavenly 
Banctuary. 

In  the  RVm  'consecrate'  is  found  three  times, 
Viz.,  Jii  10"  IT'-",  i-y.t'f"'.  of  which  '  conse- 
crate' is  an  alternative  rendering,  is  usually 
translated  'sanctify.'  The  exception  in  the  EV 
^'^--  -ftheI,ord'BPrayBr(Mt8'^ 
'  thy  name.'  Here  tb 
■tined  be  thy  name ' ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Wyclif  has  'holowe,'  'halowid' 
inJnlO»17"-'». 

The  distinction  between 


JBotli  wurdii  mean  'to  make  holy.'     Jiut  a  pei 

or  a   thing  may  be   made  holy  in  two  diffei 

ways:  (1)  By  solemn  setting  apart  for  holy  uses, 
SB  when  in  the  LXX  iyii^im  deainiateH  the  con- 
Baciation  of  a  prophet  {Jer  1»,  ef.  Sir  45*  49') ; 
(S)  by  imparting  fitness  for  holy  uses,  as  when  St. 
Paul  speaks  (fio  15",  cf.  I  Th  5")  of  his  offering  as 
'mode  acceptable'  because  it  has  been  'sanctuied 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.'    On  these  lines  it  now  seems 

Cible  and  desirable  to  distingntsh  the  two 
„lish  words  which  mean  '  to  make  holy.' 
Ideally,  consecration  implies  sanctification.  But 
in  modem  Enjirlish  '  consecrate '  suggests  the 
thought  of  setting  apart  for  holy  uses,  whilst 
'sanctify'  has  come  rather  to  imply  making  lit 
for  holy  uses. 

The  rendering  '  consecrated '  better  suits  the 
context  of  Jd  10"  '  Say  ye  of  him,  whom  the 
Father  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou 
blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  Son  of  God?' 
Jer  P  supplies  a  suggestive  OT  analogy,  for  the 


is  the  hist  J 


word  of  the  Lord  reminds  tlie  young  prophet  that, 
in  tho  Divine  counsel,  he  was  set  njiart  for  holy 
uses  before  bin  birth.  The  thought  would  be  mora 
appropriately  presented  by  '  consecrated '  tlian  by 
RV  'annctihed;  (LXX  ftylana).  Similarly,  as  our 
Lord  declares  in  His  argument  with  the  Jews 
(Jn  10"),  the  Father  consecrated  His  Son  to  Hia 
redemptive  mission  before  sending  Him  fortli  to 
His  work.  More  is  implied  in  this  statement  than 
that  the  Father  'chose'  or  'set  apart'  His  Son. 
All  things  were  given  into  His  hand  {Jn  3"l,  and 
amongst  the  all  things  were  'life  in  himself'  {Jn 
5"),  fnlness  of  grace  and  truth  {1"),  and  tiie  Spirit 
'  without  meosnre' {3").  'The  fact  belongs  to  the 
eternal  order.  The  term  expresses  the  Divine  des- 
tination of  the  Lord  for  His  work.  This  destination 
carries  ivith  it  the  further  thought  of  the  perfect 
endowment  of  the  Incarnate  Son '  ( Westcott,  Com, 
in  loc).  It  is  only  in  this  sense  of  complete  equip- 
ment that  the  Divine  Bon  was  made  fit  for  mti 
sacred  mission ;  the  Holy  One  had  no  need  uf 
sanctiSeation  '  in  a  way  of  qualifi cation,'  as  the 
Puritan  divines  used  the  worn,  when  they  meant 
inw*ard  cleansing  from  sin  and  the  Holy  Spirit's 
bestowal  of  purity  of  heart. 

Our  Lord's  words,  'I  consecrate  myself  (Jnl7"), 
are  best  understood  in  the  light  of  HU  earlier 
saying  that '  the  Father  consecrated '  Him  (Jn  10"). 
The  two  statements  are  complementaiy.  His  con- 
secration of  Hiniiielf  was  the  proof  of  Hia  perfect 
ac^niescence  in  the  Father's  purpose  concerning 
Himself,  His  disciples,  and  the  world.  The  secret 
of  His  inner  life  was  continually  revealed  'in 
loveliness  of  perfect  deeds'  which  constrained  men 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  HU  words,  '  I  seek 
not  mine  o^\-n  will,  hut  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me'  (Jn  6")  j  the  law  that  ruled  His  every  word 
and  work  He  was  soon  to  fulfil  to  the  uttermost; 
Hia  retiJiness  to  drink  the  cnp  which  the  Father 
was  about  to  put  into  His  bands  was  involved  in 
His  calm  word,  't  consecrate  myself;  its  utter- 
ance in  this  solemn  hour  affords  a  Rlimpse  of  the 
spirit  of  absolute  devotion  to  His  Father's  will  in 
which  Jesus  is  finishing  His  work  and  consum- 
mating in  death  the  self-sacrifice  of  His  life-  And 
as  for  the  sake  of  His  discipli^s  Jesus  consecrates 
Himself,  He  prays  tor  theiu,  knowing  that  the 
future  of  His  kingdom  depends  on  their  having 
"  spirit  of  complete  consecration  to  the 


DIvi: 
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m  Him  thu  diKlples  m 


ConiiDebULiori  who  follow  ChryBoitom  in  Tt^mMitiaJtyiii^** 
pncUo]];  equivalent  to  tftrfipu  ni  Av.u  (cf.  EuUl  Ziv.  I}* 

aacriOee,  Hippurt  their  interpretation  by  re(Fnnc«  to  OT 
panares  in  wbinb  iriaCu-  (-i'"!i;n)  <■  a  oncrcd  Kord  tor 
UCTlfloes,  u,  (.0,,  Ex  1S>,  Dt  lii";  i  S  S"  (cl.  Meyer,  (u  Inc.}. 
They  an  obllgtcl  to  ^ve  the  word  i-yidiu,  U/ro  dUferent  mean. 
inn  In  the  lame  sutence.  as  doca  the  RVni:  'And  (or  tbeir 
lalte*  1  ooDwiniite  rayoell,  that  they  tbomseives  aln  mai-  be 
amotiBed  In  truth.'  But  it  is  not  from  the  word  •b>',i:i..  that 
the  nature  ot  ObriM'*  dutb  !■  to  be  leunt;    that  which 

DtBiadlacipialsbreu^t  out  nlher  by  the  other  wordi  in  tbla 

pregnant  aayliig.    The  cc — 

but  He  doia  not  pray  Chi 

toUow  His  eufflpTe  and  i       . 

tloD  la  the  pattern  of  theirs,  therefon 

the  Halter  and  of  Hie  diocipki ;  but  muiuui.  nu>  cuii 

Imponlble,  therefore  It  Is  Bid  ol  the  Uimter  alone 
camecmtei  HimHlf  on  behalf  ot  others. 

U  dfidfio  be  uniformly  rendered  '  i 
—  Lord's  intercessoiy  prayer,  it  will  be  seen  that 
expresses  His  yearning  desire  for  the 
m  of  the  men  whom  His  Father  had 
given  Him  out  of  the  world  i  (1}  Jn  IT"  'Con- 
secrate them  in  tlie  truth';  as  Jesus  sends  forth 
His  disciples  on  the  same  mission  which  brought 
III,.,  i-tn  jiig  world  at  Hit  Father's  bidding,  He 
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asks  that  they  also  may  be  set  apart  for"holy 
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Father's  love  (v.").  They  possess  the  knowledge 
and  the  faith  that  the  world  lacks,  for  they  have 
come  to  know  and  to  believe  that  the  Father  sent 
the  Son  (vv>  *,  cf.  vv.*^* ").  It  is  because  Jesus 
desires  intensely  that  the  world  may  know  and 
believe,  that  lie  so  fervently  prays  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  men  whose  faith  and  knowledge 
qualify  them  to  speak  in  the  world  the  word  which 
He  has  given  them.  (2)  V.'^  *  And  for  their  sakes 
I  consecrate  myself,  that  they  also  ma^r  be  con- 
secrated in  truth/  Reasons  for  departing  from 
the  rendering  of  the  RV  and  the  RVm  have  been 
given  above.  No  doubt  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  men  'having  infirmity*  need  by 
inward  sanctifying  to  be  made  fit  for  the  holy 
service  to  which  they  have  been  consecrated ;  but 
the  emphatic  words,  *  they  also '  (xal  a^ol),  suggest 
not  a  contrast,  but  a  resemblance, — a  consecration 
common  to  the  Master  and  His  disciples.  It  is  a 
r&semblance  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
Between  their  work  as  witnesses  and  His  as 
Redeemer  there  wajs  a  contrast;  but  their  lives 
mi^ht  be  ruled  by  the  'inward  thought'  (1  P  4^ 
RVm)  which  constrained  Him  to  suner  for  their 
sakes.  For  the  disciples  of  Jesus  real  consecration 
consists  in  having  tne  mind  which  was  in  Him, 
who  'humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even 
unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross '  (Ph  2^). 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  consecration 
spoken  of  in  Jn  17^  is,  alike  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
and  of  His  disciples,  'not  a  process  but  an  act 
completed  at  once,— in  His  case,  when  gathering 
together  in  one  view  all  His  labours  and  sufferings. 
He  presented  them  a  living  sacrifice  to  His  Father ; 
in  tueirs,  when  they  are  in  like  manner  enabled  to 
present  themselves  as  living  sacrifices  in  His  one 
perfect  sacrifice*  (W.  F.  Moulton,  Cam,  in  loe,). 
See,  further,  art.  Sanctification. 

J  G  Tasker. 
CONSIDERATENESS.— It  was  a  saying  of  St 
Francis,  '  Courtesy  is  own  sister  to  Love  * ;  out  con- 
siderateness  is  more  than  courtesy  (wh.  see),  for  it 
takes  account  not  onl]^  of  our  neighbour's  feel- 
ings, but  of  all  his  circumstances  and  all  his 
wants.  Our  Lord  '  knew  sJl  men,  and  knew  what 
was  in  man*  (Jn  2**);  and  in  this  knowledge  we 
find  Him  acting  always  with  the  most  exquisite 
care  for  all  their  neeus.  Their  bodily  neAs  He 
anticipates  and  provides  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hungering  multitudes  (Mt  15",  Mk  8*"',  Lk  9^*,  Jn 
6'),  where,  moreover,  He  takes  care  also  that 
nothing  of  the  store  He  had  provided  should  be 
lost  ( Jn  6^),  and  in  the  case  of  His  over-¥rrought 
disciples  (*  Come  ye  apart  and  rest  awhile,*  Mk^). 
To  which  may  be  added  His  directions  regarding 
Jairus'  daughter,  when  He  had  raised  her  from  the 
dead  ('He  commanded  that  something  should  be 
given  her  to  eat,*  Mk  5^).  Still  more  beautiful  is 
Christ's  delicate  consideration  of  men's  feelings. 
Among  the  man^r  rays  of  '  his  own  glory  *  ( Jn  2**) 
manifested  forth  in  His  first  miracle,  we  must  not 
omit  His  considerateness  for  the  mortification 
which  the  falling  short  of  their  wine  would  cause 
to  His  peasant  nosts,  and  His  taking  care  that 
none  save  His  mother  and  the  servants  knew 
whence  the  new  and  better  supply  was  drawn  (Jn 
2*).  As  instances  of  His  considerateness  of  men's 
snirUucU  needs,  we  may  cite  His  giving  scope  for 
tne  strong  faith  of  the  good  centunon  by  not  going 
to  his  house  (Mt  S^',  Lk  T'^*)*  while  by  goin^ 
with  Jairus  He  supports  his  weak  faith,  and  is 
beside  him  when  the  stunning  message  reaches 
him,  '  Thy  daughter  is  dead :  why  troiiolest  thou 
the  Master  any  further?*  (Mk  5**);  His  whole 
action  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(Jn  8^'^) ;  and  His  attention  to  the  still  deeper 
need  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  whose 
faith,  great  as  it  was,  required  to  be  adorned  with 


gratitude  to,  and  confession  of,  her  healer  (Mk 
6^**).  Extreme  pain  tends  to  make  men  forget 
everything  except  their  own  suffering :  it  only 
brought  out  the  more  the  all-embracing  consider- 
ateness of  Christ.  His  words  from  the  Cross  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  St.  John  (Jn  19"*  ^)  teach,  no 
doubt,  the  new  relationships  created  for  believers 
by  the  gospel  (Mk  10»,  cf.  Ko  16" ;  but  they  exhibit 
also  His  considerate  care  not  needlessly  to  mention 
a  relationship  which  might  so  easily  have  exposed 
St.  Mary  to  hustling  by  the  mob,  or  to  syllable 
names  which  would  have  been  repeated  hj  irre- 
verent tongues.  The  post-resurrection  sayings  to 
Mary  Ma^alene  ( Jn  20"- »«),  to  St.  Thomas  ( Jn 
20^),  and  U>  St.  Peter,  who,  as  he  bad  thrice  denied 
his  Lord,  is  thrice  restored  with  delicate  allusion 
to,  but  not  mention  of,  his  threefold  fall  (Jn21"'  ^\ 
are  examples  no  less  shining  and  illustrative.  (Cf. 
Bishop  Paget*s  sermon  on  '  Courtesy  *  in  Studies  in 
the  Christian  Character,  p.  209). 

J  Cooper 

CONSOLATION.  —  1.  The  word  'consolation* 
{xapdKXrjffis)  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Lk 
2"  6**,  both  AV  and  RV).  xapdKXrfais,  however,  is 
a  word  of  common  occurrence  in  the  rest  of  the 
NT,  where  in  AV  it  is  usually  rendered  *  consola- 
tion,* although  not  infrequently  'comfort.'  In 
RV  '  comfort  has  been  siibstituted  for  *  consola- 
tion* except  in  Ac  4*  ('exhortation,' marg.  'con- 
solation *)  15*'  ('  consolation,*  marg.  '  exhortation '), 
He  6"  ('encouragement').  Besides  meaning  con- 
solation or  comfort,  xapdK\rj<ris  sometimes  denotes 
exhortation,  and  is  so  rendered  both  in  AV  and 
RV.  When  it  is  said  of  Simeon  that  he  was 
'looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel'  (Lk  2^), 
the  word  is  used  by  metonymy  for  the  Messianic 
salvation  as  bringing  consolation  to  the  Chosen 
People.  Similarly  the  Messiah  Himself  was  known 
to  tne  Rabbins  as  on;^,  *  the  Consoler,'  or  '  Com- 
forter,* of  Israel  (see  Sch&ttgen,  Hor,  Heh.  et 
Talm,  ii.  18).  In  Lk  6^  the  rich  are  said  to  have 
received  their  consolation,  i.e.  the  comfort  which 
comes  from  worldly  prosperity,  in  contrast  to  those 
spiritual  blessings  which  Jesus  had  just  promised 
tnat  His  disciples  should  enjoy  in  spite  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  tears  (vv.»-2»,  cf.  2  Co  !»-•). 

2.  Consolation  in  the  teaching  of  Christ. — First  of 
all, there  will  ever  stand  the  words :  *  Come  unto  me, 
all  jre  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden '  (Mt  11*"*'). 
Amid  outward  storm  and  inward  fear  the  Lord 
greets  His  disciples :  '  Be  of  good  cheer :  it  is  I ;  be 
not  afraid '  (Mk  6^).  The  Physician  of  the  ailing 
body  and  sick  soul  addresses  the  weary  sufferer : 
'  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven '  (Mt 
9*).  To  us  to-day  His  Holy  Spirit  breathes  the 
same  blessings  in  the  gospel  of  mercy  and  peace, 
the  Spirit  by  whom  He  is  with  us  '  all  the  days, 
even  unto  tne  completion  of  the  age'  (Mt  28*). 
His  words  do  not  pass  away  (Mk  13^^),  and  from 
His  Divine  lips  no  word  is  void  of  power  (Lk  I''). 
'Peace  be  unto  you'  is  the  first  message  of  the 
ascended  as  of  the  risen  Lord  ( Jn  202i- «).  Still  He 
loves  '  to  the  uttermost '  ( Jn  13^) ;  still  He  can  bear 
to  lose  not  one  of  those  whom  His  Father  has 
given  Him  (Jn  18'),  and  still  no  enemy  shall  snatch 
them  from  His  hand  (Jn  10*).  Even  the  hairs  of 
the  head  of  the  children  of  God  are  objects  of  His 
watchfulness  (Lk  12^^  21^),  to  number  them  and  to 
preserve  them.  So,  truly,  His  service  should  be 
without  fear  (Lk  1'*).  Amid  the  storms  of  this 
changeful  life  we  cry :  '  Carest  thou  not  that  we 
perish  ?'  (Mk  4**), — and  nevertheless  the  very  pur- 
pose of  His  mission  was  and  is  that  we  should  have 
life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly  (Jn  10*®).  There 
is  no  uncertainty  on  His  part,— eternal  life  is  the 
settled  purpose  of  God  for  man  (Jn  B*").  The  grace 
He  bestows  is  in  its  nature  prolific,  and  its  fruit  is 
eternal  life  ( Jn  4*^-  ^),    He  gives  the  Kingdom  of 
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God  (Lk  12^^).  His  message  is  a  gospel  (Mt  ^^), 
His  ears  are  never  closed  to  our  cry  (Mt  21^).  All 
things  are  possible  with  Him  (Mk  10^). 

To  these  nigher  thoughts  may  be  added  precious 
truths  which  have  a  like  consoling  power  in  the 
conflict  with  evil  ever  surging  within  and  without. 
Our  Lord  knows  our  human  nature  through  and 
through  (Jn  2^).  His  purpose  is  to  avert  judg- 
ment and  not  to  condemn  whilst  there  is  time  for 
salvation  (12^).  His  condemnations  were  against 
hypocrisy  and  hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of 
His  gospel.  He  came  bearing  our  infirmities  and 
saving  us  from  our  sins  (Mt  1"  8",  Lk  W%  What 
is  done  to  the  poor,  sick,  bereaved,  afflicted,  is  done 
to  Him;  and  He  will  remember  (Mt  25^).  His 
blessing  abides  with  the  poor,  meek,  sincere  soul, 
faithful  to  the  end  (Mt  b^-^  1(F).  In  thb  life 
the  disciple  must  be  content  to  expect  little  of 
worldly  success,  and  yet  he  shall  not  be  unconsoled 
(Mt  ICP,  Mk  10»,  Jn  16»).  To  HU  disciple  Christ 
promises :  *  I  will  love  thee  *  ( Jn  14^).  See  also 
art.  Comfort. 

Lnn&ATURE.— Hastings'  DB,  artt  'Paraclete,'  'Comfort' 
Qrimm-Thayer,  Lex,  «.v.  ratpctnXna-K, 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

CORBAN  is  a  Hebrew  word  (J91P)  which  appears 
in  the  Greek  of  Mk  7'S  transliterated  KoppSitf  or 
Koppdv,  and  in  this  form  passes  into  the  English 
Versions.  The  same  word  in  a  modified  form 
occurs  also  in  Mt  27^  e/t  rbv  Kop^avavy  'into  the 
treasury.'  The  termination  -as  m  Koppatf at  is  the 
Greek  method  of  indicating  the  Aramaic  determin- 
ative in  K^^p.     Codex  B  r^uls  Koppap  for  Kop^av, 

The  word  nas  three  meanings :  (1)  An  offering, 
both  bloodless  and  otherwise.  In  this  sense  it 
occurs  about  80  times  in  OT,  always  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  except  twice  in  Ezelciel.  In  EV  it 
is  rendered  '  offering '  or  *  oblation,'  but  in  LXX  it 
is  rendered  by  bS>pov,  <  a  gift,'  and  this  is  the  tr.  given 
to  KoppSiv  inMk7".  (2)  A  vow-offering,  something 
dedicated  to  God.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the 
Heb.  and  Aram,  portions  of  the  Talmud,  and  also 
in  Josephus.  In  his  Antiouities,  I  v.  iv.  4,  Josephus 
says  of  the  Nazirites :  '  They  dedicate  themselves 
to  Grod  as  a  corban,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
Greeks  denotes  "a  gift."'  So  also  in  c.  Apion,  i. 
22,  he  speaks  of  coroan  as  a  '  kind  of  oath,  found 
only  among  Jews,  which  denotes  "  a  thing  devoted 
to  God."'  (3)  The  sacred  treasury  into  which  the 
gifts  for  the  Temple  service  were  cast  by  the  pious ; 
or,  the  treasure  therein  deposited.  Thus,  in 
BJf  II.  ix.  4,  Josephus  says  that  Herod  '  caused  a 
disturbance  by  spending  the  sacred  treasure,  which 
is  called  corban,  upon  aqueducts.'  So  in  Mt  27^ 
the  high  priests  say  to  one  another:  'It  is  not 
lawful  to  cast  them  (Judas'  silver  pieces)  into  the 
treasury  (c/j  rhv  Koppayay,  B*  Koppap),  for  it  is  the 
price  of  blood.' 

The  passage  in  which  corban  occurs  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bible  is  Mk  7".  Our  Lord  is  there  replying 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Pharisees  that  the  disciples 
ate  food  with  hands  ceremonially  unclean.  Christ's 
reply  is  a  retort.  He  accuses  the  Pharisees  of 
attaching  too  much  value  to  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  so  as  even  in  some  cases  to  set  aside  in  their 
favour  the  plain  moral  commandments  of  Grod. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are :  *  Is  it  well  for  you  to  set 
aside  the  commandment  of  Grod,  in  order  that 
ye  may  observe  your  tradition  ?  For  Moses  said, 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  and,  He  that 
speaketh  evil  of  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the 
death.  But  t/e  say,  If  a  man  has  said  to  his  father  or 
mother,  That  where>Wth  thou  mightest  have  been 
benefited  from  me  is  corban^  that  is,  a  gift,  [he  is 
absolved].  Ye  no  longer  allow  him  to  do  anything 
for  his  father  or  mother.'  The  same  incident  is 
recorded,  with  slight  variations,  in  Mt  15**'. 

Commentators  are  divided  as  to  whether  the 


dedication  was  meant  seriously,  and  the  property 
actually  given  to  God  and  put  into  the  treasury  ; 
or  whether  the  utterance  of  the  word  was  a  mere 
evasion,  and  when  the  magic  word  corban  had 
been  uttered  over  any  possession,  the  unfilial  son 
was  able  to  'square'  matters  with  the  Rabbis,  so 
as  to  be  free  from  obligation  to  support  his  aged 
parents  (Bruce  on  Mt  15*).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Jews  were  much  addicted  to  making  rash 
vows.  One  tractate  in  the  Talmud,  Nedarimj  is 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  We  there  find 
tnat  the  customary  formula  among  the  Jews  for 
devoting  anything  to  God  was,  '  Let  it  be  corban* ; 
though,  to  allow  a  loophole  of  possible  escape  from 
the  vow  if  they  resetted  it  afterwards,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  other  words  which  sounded 
like  corban,  Ncdarimy  i.  2,  says :  '  When  any  one 
says  "  kondmf  or  kondhi,,  or  J^oria^  (be  this  object,  or 
this  food),"  these  are  by-names  for  korbdn,*  These 
words  came  to  be  used  as  a  mere  formula  of  inter- 
diction, without  any  intention  of  making  the  thing 
interdicted  ' a  gift  to  God' ;  e.g.,  a  man  seeing  his 
house  on  fire,  says,  '  My  tallith  sliall  be  corwn  if 
it  is  not  bumf  {Ned.  iiL  6).  In  makine  a  vow  of 
abstinence  a  man  says :  '  f^ond^  be  the  rood  (vi.  1) 
or  the  wine  (viii.  1)  which  I  ta^te.'  When  a  man 
resolves  not  to  plough  a  field,  he  says,  '  Kondf  be 
the  field,  if  I  plough  it '  (iv.  7),  Repudiation  of  a 
wife  is  thus  expressed,  '  What  my  wife  might  be 
benefited  by  me  is  kond^  ('^  njq;  *iE)?M  0)^p),  because 
she  has  stolen  my  cup'  or  'struck  my  son'  (iiL  2). 
In  viii.  11  we  have  the  very  same  formula  as  in 
Mk  7^^  except  that  we  have  the  subterfuge  or 
substitute,  c;Sp  for  \^Q,  '>  n^^i  ^\<Jf^  Df\p  (Lowe's 
Mishnd,  p.  88). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  think  that  Jesus  had  such 
cases  of  recklessness  in  His  mind.  We  prefer  to 
believe  that  He  was  thinking  of  bond  fide  vows,  made 
to  the  Temple,  hastily,  perhaps  angrily,  without 
sufficient  regard  to  the  claims  of  aged  parents.  The 
question  was  a  very  intricate  one,  What  ought  the 
Rabbis  to  advise  the  man  to  do?  The  Law  was 
most  emphatic  in  its  insistence  that  all  vows,  when 
once  made,  must  be  kept  (Dt  23^"**).  Which  has 
the  higher  claim  on  a  man's  conscience  ?  The  service 
of  God,  promoted  by  the  gift,  and  the  Law  obeyed 
by  keeping  the  vow  inviolate  ?  or,  the  support  of 
poor  aged  parents,  the  Law  broken  and  tne  vow 
violated  ?  It  was  a  delicate  matter,  and  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  Rabbis  of  Christ's  day 
adhered  to  the  literal  significance  of  Dt  23^^'^,  and 
held  that  nothing  could  justify  the  retractation  of 
a  vow.  In  other  words,  they  allowed  the  literal 
and  the  ceremonial  to  overricfe  the  ethical.  Jesus 
disclosed  a  different '  spirit,'  as  He  ruled  that  duty 
to  parents  is  a  higher  obligation  than  upholding 
religious  worship,  or  than  observance  of  a  vow 
rashly  or  thoughtlessly  made. 

In  Ned^rim,  ix.  1,  we  find  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkanos 
(c.  A.D.  90),  who  in  many  respects  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  give  the  same  view  as  the 
Lord  Jesus  with  regard  to  rash  vows.  We  trans- 
late the  passage  thus — 

'  R.  Eliezer  said  that  when  rash  vows  infringe  at  all  on  parental 
obligations.  Rabbis  should  suggest  a  retractation  (lit.  open  a 
door)  by  appealing  to  the  honour  due  to  parents.  The  sages 
dissented.  R.  Zaook  said,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  honour 
due  to  parents,  let  them  appeal  to  the  honour  due  to  God  ;  then 
might  rash  vows  cease  to  be  made.  The  sages  at  length  agreed 
wiui  R.  Eliezer  that  it  the  case  be  directly  oetween  a  man  and 
his  parents  [as  in  Mk  7"],  they  might  suggest  retractation  by 
appealing  to  the  honour  due  to  parents.' 

The  words  of  R.  Melr  (c.  A.D.  150)  are  also  inter- 
esting in  this  connexion  as  given  in  Nedarim, 
ix.  4 — 

•  One  may  effect  a  retractation  of  a  rash  vow  by  quoting  what 
is  written  in  the  Law.  One  may  say  to  him :  If  thou  hadfit 
known  that  thou  wast  transgressing  such  commandment»  as 
these,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance  nor  bear  a  grudge"; 
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**  Thou  ahalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thv  heart " ;  **  Thou  ahalt 
love  th3'  neighbour  as  thyself  "  [Lv  IQi^f] ;  ••  Thy  brother  shall 
live  with  thee"  [Lv  25^], — wouldst  thou  have  made  the  vow? 
Perhaps  thy  brother  may  become  poor,  and  thou  (because  of 
tiiy  rash  vow)  wilt  not  be  able  to  support  him.  If  he  shall  say, 
If  I  had  known  that  it  was  so,  I  wouM  not  have  m«de  the  vow, — 
he  may  be  released  from  his  vow.' 

These  quotations  show  that,  in  some  directions, 
the  spirit  of  humaneness  was  triumphing  over  the 
literalism  which  Jesus  comhated  in  His  £ty. 

LmsRATURB.  —  The  Mlshnio  treatise,  Nedarim ;  artt.  on 
*Corban'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Eneye.  Bi62.,  and  Jewish  Bneye. ; 
Edersheim,  lA/e  anaTimu  <^  Jeaut^  IL 17  ff. ;  the  Cknnmenturies 
of  Wetstein,  Grotius,  and  Bruce  on  Mt  15S  and  Mk  7U ;  Light- 
foot's  Hot.  Heb.t  and  Wunsche's  EriaiUertmOf  in  loco. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 
CORN. — In  AY  of  the  Gospels  'com'  is  used  to 
translate  four  distinct  words  m  the  original : 

(1)  (nrdpifia:  'Jesus  went  on  the  &bbath  day 
through  the  com*  (Mt  12*).  Here  'com*  should 
be  *  cornfields,'  the  rendering  of  RV  in  this  verse, 
and  of  both  AY  and  RY  in  the  parallel  passages 
in  Mk.  (2^)  and  Lk.  (6*).  oTrdpifM  properly  means 
seed  land  {airdpui),  and  in  classical  Greek  is  not 
found  in  its  NT  sense  of  '  cornfields.' 

(2)  (TtTot,  in  Mk  4^,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the 
cornstalk — '  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that 
the  full  com  in  the  ear.'  In  LXX,  as  in  classical 
Greek,  (rtrot  is  a  generic  word  for  cereals,  but  refers 
especially  to  wheat  as  the  staple  grain  food.  Corre- 
sponding to  this,  we  find  that  el^where  in  the  NT, 
lx)th  in  AY  and  RY,  the  word  is  always  translated 
'  wheat '  (Mt  3"  13»-  »• »,  Lk  3"  16'  22»i,  Jn  12»*). 

(3)  (rr(£xM=*an  ear  of  com'  (Mt  12*  ||  Mk  4«). 
So  in  LXX  as  an  equivalent  for  n^^^  in  Gn  41^  etc. 

(4)  kSkkos = a  single  grain  or  *  com.*  It  is  rendered 
'  com '  only  in  Jn  1^  (AY) :  *  Except  a  com  of 
wheat  [6  KdKKos  toD  a-irov]  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die  .  .  .*  (cf.  the  use  of  the  words  'peppercorn,' 
*  barleycorn ').  Elsewhere  in  AY  (Mt  13"  ||  17»  II ), 
as  always  in  RY,  it  is  rendered  '  a  grain.' 

'  Com '  is  thus  used  in  AY  in  four  distinguishable 
senses — as  applying  to  a  cornfield,  to  a  npe  corn- 
stalk, to  an  ear  of  wheat,  and  to  a  single  grain. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  in  each  case  how  intimately 
the  Gospel  references  to  com  are  associated  with 
our  Lora's  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  King- 
dom and  the  truth  regarding  His  own  person  and 
saving  work.  The  parable  of  the  Blade,  the  Ear, 
and  tlie  Full  Com  was  used  to  unfold  the  law  of 
growth  in  the  Kingdom  of  €rod.  The  incident  of 
the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  com  in  the  comfields 
on  the  Sabbath  day  served  as  the  occasion  for  a 
notable  declaration  regarding  both  the  dignity  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  the  graciousness  of  Him  who 
loves  mercy  more  than  sacrifice.  The  death  and 
fruitful  resurrection  of  the  grain  of  wheat  became 
the  prophecy  and  type  of  Christ's  Passion  and  con- 
sequent power  to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself.  And 
these  lessons  from  the  com  in  the  records  of  the 
Lord's  ministry  may  be  greatly  extended  as  we 
recall  what  He  said  about  the  sowing  of  the  com 
(parable  of  the  Sower)  and  its  reaping  (the  Tares 
and  the  Wheat) ;  how  He  saw  in  tne  white  fields 
a  vision  of  a  great  spiritual  harvest  only  waiting 
to  be  gathered  (Jn  4*);  how  at  Capemaum  He 
turned  the  people's  minds  from  the  barley  bread 
of  the  previous  day's  miracle  to  think  of  Himself 
as  the  Bread  of  Life  ( Jn  6) ;  and  said  of  the  broken 
loaf  at  the  Last  Supper, '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.* 

For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Agriculture,  Barley,  Sowing,  etc. 

Ltterattrb.  — Candolle,  Origine  de$  Plantei  CuUiv6e$ ;  Low, 
Aramdische  PJUmzennainen  ;  Tristram,  IfcUitral  History  qf  the 
Bible ;  see  also  Bruder's  Coneord.  HT  Grceei;  Grimm-Thayer's 

^«-  'w.  J.  c.  Lambert. 

CORNER-STONE  (np  c^ih,  K€<t>aMi  ywlai).^The 
quotation  from  Ps  118^  ocours  at  the  close  of  the 
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parable  of  the  Wicked  Vinedressers  (Mt  21^,  Mk 
12^®,  Lk  20^').  A  question  was  asked  about  the 
punishment  of  such  unfaithful  servants  and  the 
transferring  of  the  vinejard  to  the  charge  of  others ; 
and  the  quotation  afiorded  Scripture  proof  that 
the  necessity  for  such  a  transference,  however 
surprising  to  those  rejected,  may  actually  arise  in 
God's  administration  of  His  kingdom. 

!•  Literal  meaning  of  cornerstone,  —  The  term 
'stone  of  the  comer'  is  applied  in  Palestine  not 
onlv  to  the  stones  at  the  extreme  comers  of  a 
building,  but  to  the  stone  inserted  in  any  part  of 
the  outer  wall  to  form  the  beginning  of  an  mterior 
room-wall  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  applies  especi- 
allv,  however,  to  the  stone  that  is  6.Kpoy(aviaioif 
belonging  to  an  extreme  comer  of  the  building. 
In  the  construction  of  a  large  edifice,  the  founda- 
tions are  generally  laid  and  brought  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  then  left  for  several 
months  exposed  to  the  rain,  so  that  the  surround- 
ing earth  may  settle  down  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  wall.  Wnen  the  first  row  of  stones  above  the 
ground  line  is  to  be  laid,  the  masons  place  a  long, 
well-squared  block  of  stone  at  the  comer  to  be  a 
sure  rest  for  the  terminus  of  the  two  walls.  It  b 
the  most  important  comer-stone  (£ph  2^). 

2.  Selection  and  treatment  of  the  comer-stone. — 
It  is  always  carefully  chosen,  and  is  specially 
treated  in  view  of  the  service  expected  of  it.  (a) 
It  must  be  sound,  in  the  case  of  sandstone  being 
free  from  weakening  cavities,  and  in  the  case  of 
limestone  being  without  any  white  streaks  of  spar 
that  under  pressure  and  strain  might  lead  to 
cleavage.— (6)  It  must  be  carefully  dressed  so  as  to 
be  quite  a  rectangular  block,  whereas  the  ordinary 
stones  usually  slope  away  at  the  back,  and  the 
empty  spaces  are  filled  in  with  stone  chips  and 
plaster.  It  is  expected  to  be  in  close  ana  solid 
contact  with  whatever  is  under  it  and  above  it. — 
(c)  In  preparing  a  place  for  it,  the  mason  gives  it  a 
more  liberal  allowance  of  mortar  so  as  to  increase 
the  power  of  adhesion.  These  qualifications  are 
summarized  in  Is  28^'.  Thus  the  comer-stone  is 
expected  to  be  strong  and  sound  in  itself,  and  able 
to  control  the  tier  that  belongs  to  it,  and  check  any 
tendency  to  bulge  either  outwards  or  inwards. 

The  thought  of  Mt  21^  and  Lk  20^^  passes  beyond 
the  idea  of  a  comer-stone,  which  is  required  to 
remain  in  its  place,  and  neither  falls  on  any  one  nor 
is  fallen  upon.  The  transition  is  so  abrupt  that 
some  have  oeen  inclined  to  attach  importance  to 
the  fact  that  the  addition  is  omitted  in  Mk  12^'^^, 
and  that  certain  ancient  authorities  {e.g,  D  33) 
omit  it  even  in  St.  Matthew.  It  is  a  similar  con- 
ception that  appears  in  1  Co  1",  1  P  2** ',  namely, 
that  of  a  stumDling-block  on  the  public  highway. 
The  'way  of  life'  was  a  familiar  religious  term, 
*  the  Way '  being  a  descriptive  epithet  which  Christ 
applied  to  Himself  (Jn  14'),  and  one  of  the  first 
designations  of  the  Christian  Church  (Ac  9^).  The 
same  situation  of  conflict  is  presented  in  Is  8^S 
where  the  fear  of  the  Lord  would  be  to  some  a 
sanctuary,  a  place  of  safety  and  rest  by  the  way, 
but  to  others  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence.  Those  who  marked  out  to  their  own 
liking  the  moral  highway  of  the  nation  had 
obscured  the  truth  that  Israel  existed  for  God,  not 
God  for  Israel,  and  left  no  space  for  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  It  was  an  error  of  blindness  like  that 
of  the  house-builders  concerning  the  rejected 
comer-stone.  They  should  have  made  allowance 
for  the  immovable  object  of  bed-rock  truth  that 
had  the  right  of  priority.  In  the  Syrian  town  of 
Bevrout  one  of  the  carnage  roads  has  at  one  point 
a  third  of  its  width  occupied  by  an  ancient  saint- 
shrine,  with  its  small  rough  room  and  dome.  It 
is  a  useless  and  inconvenient  obstacle  to  the  traffic, 
but  any  petition  to  have  it  removed  would  be 
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frowned  down  as  an  act  of  irreverence  and  in- 
fidelity.    The  shrine  was  there  before  the  road. 

8.  Oriental  respect  for  the  huUders, — In  connexion 
with  the  rejection  of  a  particular  stone,  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  the  ancients  had  no  explosive 
by  means  of  which  to  lighten  their  labours.  The 
work  had  to  be  done  by  hammer,  chisel,  and  saw, 
though  they  knew  how  to  insert  wooden  wedges 
in  prepared  sockets  in  the  line  of  desired  cleavage, 
ana  make  them  expand  by  soaking  with  water. 
They  would  naturally  pass  by  a  stone  that  required 
a  great  deal  of  worK  and  yielded  only  orainarv 
results.  They  carried  this  principle  to  the  len^n 
of  often  taking  prepared  stones  from  one  buildmg 
for  the  erection  of  another  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, as  when  the  carved  stones  of  the  Ephesian 
temple  of  Diana  were  taken  to  build  the  church 
of  St.  Sofia  in  Constantinople,  and  the  ruined 
edifices  of  Roman  Ceesarea  supplied  the  material 
for  the  city  wall  of  Acre.  It  would,  however, 
sometimes  happen  that  a  stone  discarded  by  cer- 
tain builders  would  be  recognized  by  a  wiser  master 
as  that  which  he  needed  for  an  important  place  in 
his  building,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial 
saying  quoted  in  Ps  118^,  which  is  familiarly  re- 
peated and  applied  to-day  in  Syria. 

The  epigrammatic  value  of  the  saying  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  in  the  East  the  master- 
knowledge  of  the  difl^erent  trades  has  always  been 
carefully  guarded,  and  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn 
between  tne  man  who  thinks  and  plans  and  the 
man  who  by  his  elementary  manual  labour  merely 
carries  out  the  orders  of  another.  In  the  art  of 
building,  a  familiar  proverb  says,  *  One  stroke  from 
the  master,  even  though  it  be  behind  his  back,  is 
better  than  the  hammering  of  a  thousand  others.' 
In  explanation  of  this  the  story  is  told  of  a  Lebanon 

Erince  who  engaged  a  master-mason  to  build  a  large 
ridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river  Addnis,  and 
agreed  to  defray  all  costs  and  give  the  master  a 
certain  sum  when  the  work  was  done.  When  the 
bridge  was  constructed,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  remove  the  scaffolding,  the  master  claimed  his 
remuneration  ;  and  as  the  prince  ar^ed  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  sum,  the  master  declined  to  remove 
the  scaffolding.  Other  men  were  engaged  to  do 
this,  but  they  found  it  to  be  such  a  complicated 
and  dangerous  task  that  they  abandoned  it,  and 
the  original  builder  had  to  be  called  in  on  his  own 
terms.  He  stepped  forward,  and,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  network  of  supporting  beams,  ^ve 
a  single  tap  with  his  hammer  to  a  particular  w^ge. 
Its  removal  liberated  the  supports,  and  as  ne 
hurriedly  sprang  back,  the  scaffolding  collapsed, 
and  left  the  empty  arch  of  the  completed  bridge. 
He  alone  knew  how  to  do  it.  Similar  proverbs  are 
current  with  regard  to  the  baker,  tailor,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  teacher,  doctor,  and  almost  evenr  form 
of  technical  industry  and  specialized  profession. 
The  master  in  his  trade  occupies  a  position  of 
respect  similar  to  that  of  the  father  in  the  family 
ana  the  sheikh  in  the  tribe.  In  no  department  is 
this  submission  more  thoroughgoing  than  in  the 
deference  shown  to  the  Rabbis  and  priests  as  the 
trained  masters  of  religious  observance  and  ecclesi- 
astical duty.  In  consequence  of  this  the  people 
of  the  country  find  a  keen  though  guarded  enjoy- 
ment in  any  situation  that  seems  to  discredit  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise. 

4.  Figurative  applications  of  the  comer-stone, — 
In  Jg  2502  and  I  S  14*  the  word  pinndth  (*  comer- 
stones')  is  translated  *  the  chiets*  of  the  people, 
as  being  those  whose  opinions  and  actions  ^ve 
stability  and  direction  to  others.  In  Is  19^'  it  is 
stated  that  the  error  of  Egypt  was  through  her 
trust  in  the  princes  of  Zoan  and  Noph,  who  were 
the  corner-stones  of  her  tribes.  In  the  East,  the 
mason  in  laying  a  row  of  stones  begins  with  the 


comer-stone,  and  some  twelve  feet  farther  down, 
or  at  the  other  terminus  of  the  wall,  if  it  be  short, 
another  stone  of  the  same  heig;ht  is  laid  with  lime, 
and  then  the  mason's  measuring-line  is  stretched 
tightly  over  the  outer  top-comer  of  each.  This 
gives  the  line  of  frontage  and  elevation  to  all  the 
stones  that  fill  in  the  space  between  them.  Zoan 
and  Noph,  the  comer-stones,  being  themselves  in 
a  false  position,  affected  all  between  that  took 
measure  from  them.  In  Zeph  1^^  3'  the  same 
word  is  translated  '  towers,'  as  the  comers  of  the 
wall  were  especially  fortified ;  and  in  2  Ch  26'^ 
'bulwarks'  (KV  in  all  three  passages  'battle- 
ments ').  In  Job  3B'  the  act  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion comer-stone  of  a  house  is  made  to  describe 
that  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  Jer  51^  the 
inability  of  Babylon  to  furnish  any  more  a  comer- 
stone  is  made  to  figure  its  perpetual  desolation.  In 
Zee  10^,  in  the  prophecy  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
Judah,  the  comer-stone  is  a  conspicuous  emblem, 
along  with  the  tent-peg  and  the  bow,  as  signifying 
that  that  tribe  was  to  excel  in  the  peaceful  in- 
dustries of  the  city  and  the  field,  and  in  the  art  of 
war. 

Such  were  the  meanings  of  the  rejected  comer- 
stone  that  in  their  Messianic  application  were 
hidden  from  those  who  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory 
(1  Co  2^),  but  were  revealed  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
'  other  husbandmen,'  when  the  word  of  acceptance 
and  service  came  to  them  (Eph  2*^**). 

It  is  a  tragical  error  to  suppose  that  the  message 
of  the  rejected  comer-stone  was  exhausted  in  tne 
forfeiture  and  fate  of  Israel.  The  city  of  God  is 
still  being  built,  and  blindness  with  regard  to  the 
comer-stone,  the  mystical  presence  and  the  mis- 
sionary command  of  Christ,  may  again  expose  the 
builders  to  scorn,  and  necessitate  another  trans- 
ference of  the  service. 

LiTBRATCRB.— HastingB*  D£,  art  '  Corner-stone ' ;  Emxmtor, 
6th  aer.  ix.  [1899]  p.  85ff. ;  Expot.  Times,  vii.  872,  xfv.  384; 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Vorilw  [1840],  ii.  p.  61  ff. ;  Maclaren,  Sermoru 
Preached  in  Mancketter,  Ist  ser.  p.  1  ff. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
C08AM. — A  name  occurring  in  the  Lukan  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Lk  3*). 

COSMOPOLITANISM.— That  the  Jews  were  of  aU 
nations  the  most  exclusive,  was  familiar  to  classic 
>\Titers  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103  '  non  monstrare  vias 
eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti,'  and  Mayor's  references 
adloc.);  though  both  political  and  social  conditions 
in  the  Ist  cent,  had  made  cosmopolitanism  more 
possible  than  it  had  ever  been  before  (cf.  Juv.  ib, 
lii.  62  *  in  Tiberim  Syrius  defiuxit  Oron tes ').  Under 
the  Roman  emperors  the  world  was  becoming  more 
and  more  one  great  State ;  St.  Paul's  Roman  citizen- 
ship stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Philippi  as  in  Jeru- 
salem (Ac  16'-**  22*).  Even  in  Palestme  there  were 
distinctly  cosmopolitan  elements,  as  was  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  a  country  lying  across  the  great 
trade  routes  of  the  world.  Decapolis  was  almost 
entirely  Greek ;  in  Galilee  there  had  for  long  been 
a  large  Gentile  population  ;  and  foreigners  as  well 
as  proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  found 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  2^ ;  see  Schurer,  HJP, 
Index,  s.  *  Hellenism ' ;  and  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the 
Time  of  Christ),  The  presence  of  foreigners,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  save  for 
a  few  references  to  centurions  (Mt8*,  Lk7*23^), 
strangers  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mk  3^),  a  short  jour- 
ney to  Decapolis  (Mk  7",  where,  strangely  enough, 
the  Aramaic  word  *  Ephphatha  *  finds  special  place 
in  the  text),  and  the  notice  of  the  Greeks  who 
sought  for  Jesus  at  the  feast — though  no  account  of 
His  interview  with  them  is  given  (Jn  12*).  Traces 
of  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  may  be  detected  in 
Mk  15^^  (*  Simon,  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus '), 
in  the  Greek  names  of  two  of  the  disciples  (Andrew 
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and  Philip),  and  the  trilingual  'title'  on  the  cross 
(Jn  lO**). 

Jewish  exclusiveness  was  apparently  endorsed 
by  Christ  Himself  (Mt  6^  (RV)  6^- «) ;  the  Twelve 
are  forbidden  to  go  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles 
(Mt  l(fi) ;  and  the  Syrophoenician  woman  is  at  first 
addressed  in  thoroughly  Jewish  language  (Mt  15^; 
Mk  7^).  On  the  other  hand,  our  L<>rd  speaks  the 
parable  of  the  (xood  Samaritan  (Lk  10*^);  com- 
mends the  faith  of  a  Roman  centurion  as  greater 
than  any  faith  He  had  found  in  Israel  (Mt  8'®,  Lk 
7^) ;  and,  notwithstanding  His  first  words  to  the 
Syrophoeuician  woman,  recognizes  and  rewards  the 
greatness  of  her  faith  (Mt  l^"""-,  Mk  7**'^).  Simeon 
welcomes  the  infant  Messiah  as  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles  (Lk  2*^),  in  spite  of  tne  markedly 
Jewish  tone  of  Lk  1  and  2.  St.  Matthew  is  the 
narrator  of  the  visit  of  Wise  Men  from  the  East 
(Mt  2^) ;  and  if  he  traces  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
to  Abraham  (Mt  1'),  St.  Luke  takes  it  back  to 
Adam  and  God  (Lk  3"). 

It  is  true  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  protests 
against  Jewish  exclusiveness  (Mt  3*  'Think  not 
to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father';  cf.  Jn  8*^*,  where  the  claim  founded  on  de- 
scent from  Abraham  is  contemptuously  dismissed ; 
al8oMtl2"'-,Lkll"'-  *the  men  of  Nineveh  ...  the 
queen  of  Sheba  shall  rise  up  in  the  jud^ent  with 
tnis  generation  and  shall  condemn  it ' ;  Mt  8^^'*,  Lk 
13^  '  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west 
.  .  .  but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
forth  * ;  and  Mt  1 1",  Lk  10",  where  the  unrepentant 
Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  are  contrasted  with  Tyre 
and  Sidon).  So  far  as  this  break  with  the  Jews  shows 
itself,  it  rests  on  (a)  enthusiasm  for  humanity ;  cf. 
esp.  the  references  to  publicans  and  sinners,  Mt  9^^ 
1P»,  Mk  2",  Lk  6»  7"  16S  and  the  fragment  in 
Jn  7"-8" ;  (b)  the  universalism  of  the  gospel,  Mt 
24^^  Mk  14^  (*  what  she  hath  done  shall  hi  preached 
in  all  the  world'),  Mt  28«  Mk  16«  Lk  24« 
('make  disciples  of  all  the  nations');  so  Jn  3*" 
12®  (*  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
myself);  the  same  thins  would  result  from  Mt 
2(P,  Mk  10**  (*  to  gjive  his  life  a  ransom  for  many'), 
if  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion;  (c)  anti- 
legalism  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  (Mt  12\  Mk  2^, 
Lk  6^  13"),  ceremonial  ablutions  (Mt  15\  Mk  7"), 
the  provisions  of  the  Law  (Mt  6"*  •••  "•  *•),  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (Mt  6*).     It  is  noteworthy  that  the 

Sound  of  marriage  fidelity  is  carried  back  from 
OSes  to  the  Creation  (Mt  1^,  Mk  lO'^),  and  the 
Sadducees  are  referred,  on  the  subject  of  the  resur- 
rection, to  God's  language  to  the  pre-Mosaic  patri- 
archs (Mk  12",  Lk  20*^ ;  still  Christ  regards  as 
final  a  combination  of  Dt  6*  and  Lv  19"  (Mk  12«»-), 
and  He  asserts  that  His  purpose  is  not  to  destroy 
the  Law  but  to  fulfil  it  (Mt  6",  cf.  Mt  3"). 

The  real  nature  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be 
understood  apart  from  the  deductions  from  it  in 
the  Acts,  wnere  the  recognition  of  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  gospel  is  forced  on  the  Apostles 
almost  against  their  will  (Ac  8«  lO^^-**  11»),  and 
even  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  Church 
when  explicitly  stated  by  St.  Paul  (Ac  16») ;  but  it 
reaches  it«  full  statement  in  Ro  10",  Gal  3»,  Col 
3"  ('neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free'),  and 
Ph  3*  ('our  citizenship  is  in  heaven').  (Cf.  J.  R. 
Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  xii.  '  The  Universality  of 
the  Christian  Republic ').  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  recognition  of  cosmopolitanism  in  the  sense 
of  a  universal  mission  of  Christianity  is,  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  only  slight  (cf.  Hamack,  Ex- 
pansion of  Christianity,  Ene.  tr.  vol.  i.  pp.  40-48, 
especially  the  statement  that,  omitting  what  is 
probably  unauthentic,  'Mark  and  Matthew  have 
almost  consistently  withstood  the  temptation  to 
introduce  the  GentUe  mission  into  the  words  and 


deeds  of  Jesus,'  p.  40).  St.  Luke  differs  from  them 
in  a  slight  colouring  of  expression  rather  than  in 
the  narration  of  fresh  facts.  St.  John  had  both 
watched  and  taken  part  in  the  expansion  ;  but  the 
universalism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  striking  use  of  the  expression  'the 
world'  (see  above  and  4**  6"  12*^  17^  etc.),  which 
silently  bears  out  the  view — to  a  Christian,  abund- 
antly confirmed  after  70  A.D. — that  the  Jews  were 
a  reprobate  people.  From  the  rejection  of  one  race 
followed  the  acceptance  of  all  (Ro  11"*").  See 
also  articles  Exclusiveness,  Grecians,  and  Uni- 
versalism. W.  F.  LOFTHOUSE. 

COUCH.— The  word  '  couch '  is  found  in  Lk  5^- « 
(as  tr.  of  K\iyl8io»)y  where  Mt  ^  •  and  Mk  2**  **  have 
'  bed '  (xXtyri  and  KpA^rros  respectively  ;  xXlvrj  also 
in  Lk  5^).  It  is  found  also  in  RVm  of  Mk  1*  as 
tr.  of  KXlvri,  In  Ac  S^,  where  the  AV  and  RV 
have  'beds  and  couches,'  the  correct  text  is  irl 
K\iyapl<av  xal  Kpa^imav,  'smaU  beds  and  couches,' 
or,  as  some  render, '  small  couches  and  beds.'  The 
fact  is,  the  terms  used  for  '  couch '  and  '  bed '  are 
not  always  sharply  distinguished — certainly  not 
by  translators.  The  distinction  made  by  Bengel 
and  Kuinoel  between  KkiwCay  (TR  of  Ac  5^")  and  xpa- 
pdrrwy,  that  the  former  denotes  'soft  and  costly,' 
and  the  latter  '  poor  and  humble,'  beds  is  quite 
arbitrary  (Meyer).  In  English  usage  the  distinc- 
tion between  '  bed '  and  '  couch '  is  clear  enough  ; 
a  couch  is  a  piece  of  furniture  on  which  it  is 
customary  to  repose  or  recline  when  dressed.  A 
like  distinction  was  made  by  the  Romans,  and  in 
a  measure  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when 
'couches'  were  often  used  for  the  purpose  of 
reclining  at  meals.  They  were  known  among  the 
Romans  as  triclinia,  because  they  ran  round  three 
sides  of  a  table.  Such  '  couches '  were  undoubtedly 
in  common  use  among  the  Jews  of  Christ's  day, 
though  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  m 
express  terms,  unless,  against  the  best  authorities, 
we  accept  xal  xXiyioy  in  Mk  1\  They  were  provided 
with  cushions,  such  as  are  now  in  vogue,  on  which 
the  left  elbow  could  rest,  so  as  to  leave  the  right 
arm  free ;  and  were  often  arranged  around  three 
sides  of  a  table  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
fourth  side  of  which  was  left  open  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  waiting  on  the  guests. 

This  practice  of  reclininfl:  at  table  first  appears  in  the  Bible  in 
the  prophecy  of  Amoe  (0^  cf.  Ezk  29^),  and  is  denounced  by 
the  prophet  as  of  foreign  origin  and  as  savouring  of  sinful 
luxury,  ^e  '  couches '  there  cominsr  into  view  were  of  oostlv 
cedar•^%-ood  inlaid  with  ivory  (fii*);  the  feet  were  plated  with 
silver,  and  the  backs  covered  with  gold-leaf  (cf.  Ca  S")).  They 
were  usually  furnished  with  pillows  and  bolsters,  often  of  fine 
Egyptian  linen  or  silk,  and  richly  embroidered  coverings, 
costly  rugs,  etc.  (cf.  Pr  V^.  The  Tel  el-Araama  tablets  show 
how  early  such  luxury  prevailed  in  Palestine,  and  state  that 
even  in  those  ancient  times  couches  of  rare  and  costly  wood  in- 
laid with  gold  were  sent  as  presents  from  Palestine  to  Egypt 

Keeping  this  in  mind  will  throw  light  on  some 
otherwise  obscure  passages  in  the  Gospels,  e.a, 
where  the  woman  is  spoken  of  (Lk  7»-»)  as  wash- 
ing and  anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus  while  He  was 
'sitting  (reclining)  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's 
house ' ;  where  our  Lord  washed  the  feet  of  His 
disciples  while  they  were  at  supper  (Jn  13*) ;  and 
where  it  is  said  of  the  belovecf  disciple  at  the 
supper  that  he,  'leaning  back,  as  he  was,  on 
Jesus'  breast,'  spoke  to  Him  of  His  betrayer  (v.^*). 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  among 
the  Jewish  people  in  general,  in  the  most  ancient 
times  and  later,  the  '  bed,'  so  far  as  use  went,  was 
'  bed '  and  *  couch '  in  one — a  plain  wooden  frame 
¥rith  feet  and  a  slightly  raised  end  for  the  head 
(Gn  47"),  differing  very  little,  indeed,  from  the 
bed  of  the  Egyptians  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  416,  fig.  191).  Ip 
the  daytime  and  at  meals  people  sat  on  it,  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  perhaps,  with  crossed  legs  i  and 
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then  at  night  they  placed  it  here  or  there,  as  the 
season  or  need  suggested,  and  slept  on  it.  In  the 
East  to-day  the  b^s  are  often  made  by  laying 
bolsters  on  the  raised  part  of  the  floor,  or  on  the 
low  divans  which  run  along  the  walls,  and  the 
sitting-room  of  the  day  becomes  a  bedroom  at 
night.    (See  Bed,  Closet),        Geo.  B.  Eager, 

COUNCIL,  COUNCILLOR.— See  Sanhedrix. 

COUNSELS   OF    PERFECTION.— See  Pebfec- 
TION  (human), 

COUNTENANCE.— See  Face, 

COURAGE. — dySpitofjuu,  the  Gr.  equivalent  for 
Heb.  pio  and  pK,  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels, 
and,  except  in  1  Co  16^,  not  in  the  NT.  The 
valour  of  the  battlefield,  so  often  commended  in 
the  OT,  nowhere  comes  into  view.  Christ's  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  It  does  not  call  for  the 
prowess  of  the  warrior.  But  there  was  no  taint  of 
cowardice  in  Jesus,  and  to  be  His  disciple  did  not 
involve  any  slackening  of  moral  fibre,  or  imf^airing 
of  true  manliness.  He  foresaw  a  situation  bristling 
with  menace  to  His  followers,  and  courage  was 
therefore  a  prime  desideratum  in  His  disciples,  as 
it  was  an  outstanding  quality  of  His  own  nature. 
With  unsparing  hancTHe  lifted  the  curtain  of  the 
future,  and  disclosed  to  all  who  would  follow  Him 
the  hostility  and  peril  which  discipleship  must 
involve  (Mt  5»i  lO^*-*  24«-,  Mk  13»-i8,  Lk  2P«r-,  Jn 
16*  16*).  He  who  would  follow  Christ  must  not 
be  faint-hearted  or  double-minded  (Lk  9**),  he 
must  be  prepared  to  surrender  many  interests  that 
were  formerly  dear  to  him,  brace  nimself  even  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  closest  earthly  relationships, 
and,  recognizing  that  the  disciple  is  not  greater  than 
his  Master,  be  ready  to  tread  the  same  rough  path, 
and  bear  the  same  cross.  The  demand  for  courage 
is  all  the  more  severe  that  it  is  not  the  courage 
of  resisting,  but  of  enduring  wrong.  The  disciple 
of  Jesus  is  called  to  meekness,  to  the  patient  en- 
durance of  suffering  wrongfully  inflicted,  to  the 
heroism  of  a  calm  and  trustful  heart.  But  the 
meek  temper  is  not  the  sign  of  weakness.  It  is 
restrained  strength.  It  is  tlie  high  courage  of  en- 
durance, in  the  spirit  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
It  is  of  this  sustamed  heroism  that  Jesus  says,  *  In 
your  patience  (virojuoi'ij,  *  patient  endurance')  ye 
shall  win  your  souls'  (Lk  21**),  *  He  that  endureth 
to  the  end  shall  be  saved'  (Mt  10^  24*') ;  and  those 
who,  in  spite  of  pain  and  persecution,  confess  Him 
before  men.  He  declares  He  will  confess  before  His 
Father  and  the  holy  angels  (Lk  12«,  cf.  Mt  10^). 

Of  this  high  moral  courage  Jesus  Himself  is  the 
supreme  example.  The  emphasis  which  is  so 
rightly  laid  upon  His  gentleness  and  compassion 
tends  to  obscure  His  strength  and  virility.  But 
the  remark  in  Ac  4"  'When  they  saw  the  bold- 
ness of  Peter  and  John  .  .  .  the^  took  knowledge 
of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus,'  is  the 
record  of  the  dommant  impression  made  by  Jesus 
upon  His  enemies.  The  depth  and  warmth  of  His 
sympathy  had  not  deluded  them  into  the  thought 
that  He  was  deficient  in  courage.  They  bore  wit- 
ness to  His  fearlessness  and  fadelity  to  truth  {Jn 
7**,  Mt  22**).  His  fearless  exposure  of  hypocrisy 
(Mt  15*-",  Mk  7*-»,  Mt  23*-w  et  al.),  His  disregard 
of,  or  opposition  to,  religious  practices  which  had 
been  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  Divine  law,  and 
the  performance  of  which  was  the  hall-mark  of 
righteousness  (Mt  9"  12*- »,  Mk  2*»-f  7*,  Lk  5»  6*-«), 
His  defiance  of  social  and  religious  caste  in 
receiving  sinners  and  eating  with  them  were  the 
moral  utterances  of  a  courageous  righteousness  and 
love  (Mt  9",  Lk  16*).  In  circumstcu[ice8  of  danger 
He  is  calm  and  self-possessed  (Mt  8**),    He  does 


not  rush  into  danger,  and  more  than  once  retires 
from  scenes  where  His  life  is  threatened  (Lk  4'®, 
Jn  8»  10»»).  At  those  times  He  felt  that  His  hour 
had  not  come.  His  courage  wajs  inspired  by  faith 
in  Grod  (Mt  8^),  and  was  controlled  by  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will.  When  He  knows  that  His 
hour  has  come.  He  presses  to  the  cross  with  an 
eagerness  which  made  those  who  saw  Him  afraid 
(Mk  10**).  But  it  is  only  as  we  enter  into  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  and  see  Him  in  His  perfect 
purity  of  soul  taking  upon  Him  the  sin  of  the 
world,  that  we  feel  the  wonder  of  His  heroism. 
We  do  not  marvel  that  He  shrank  from  the  cup 
His  Father  gave  Him  to  drink.  We  are  amazed 
equally  at  the  love  and  at  the  courage  which  bore 
Him  through  untU  He  said,  'It  is  finished'  (Jn  19»). 
See,  further,  Fear. 

LiTBRATURB.— Hastings'  DB,  art « Courage ' ;  Aristotle,  Ethics, 
iii.  6-0 ;  Denney,  Gotpel  Quntiona  and  Antvoen^  p.  85  ff. 

Joseph  Muir. 
COURSE.— See  Abijah,  and  Priest. 

COURT  (aiJXiJ,  tr.  *  court*  in  Rev  IP,  'sheepfold' 
or  *  fold '  in  Jn  10^- ",  and  *  palace  *  [RV  *  court '] 
in  Mt  26'*  •*  etc. ).  * — The  *  court  *  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  typical  Oriental  house.  The  Eastern  house 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  is  much  like  that  now  found,  and  doubt- 
less found  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in  Palestine.  It 
is  built  around  an  open  square  called  '  the  court,' 
into  which  each  room  opens,  seldom  one  room  into 
another.  Sometimes  the  house  has  more  than  one 
'  court,'  if  the  wealth  or  the  official  station  of  the 
owner  warrants  it. 

In  the  richer  private  and  public  houses  the 
'court'  is  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.  In 
Damascus  we  find  several  courts  connected  with  a 
single  house,  in  some  cases  of  rare  richness  and 
beauty.  The  houses  of  two  or  more  storeys  have 
chambers  on  each  floor  opening  on  to  a  common 
balcony  running  round  the  inside  of  the  court, 
with  a  staircase  in  a  comer  of  the  court  open  to 
the  sky.  This  type  of  *  court'  is  usually  paved 
with  marble  or  nagging,  and  has  a  well  or  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  (2  o  17*^),  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees  and  other  shrubs  around  it.  Some  of  them 
are  planted  with  choice  tropical  trees,  and  the 
walls,  verandahs,  stairca^^es,  etc.,  are  covered  and 
adorned  with  creepers  and  vines  of  untold  varieties. 

In  Mt  26**  it  is  said  that  *  Peter  sat  without,  iv 
tJ  ai^Xj,'  i.e,  in  the  *  court'  of  the  high  priest's 
house  (v.").  It  was  during  the  trial  of  Jesus  ;  and 
'without'  is  used  in  contrast  with  an  implied 
'within' — the  interior  of  the  audience-room  in 
which  Jesus  was  appearing  before  the  authorities. 
Peter  was  not  allowed  into  this  room,  but  was 
out  in  the  open  air  of  the  *  court ' ;  and  this  was 
'beneath'  (Mk  14*),  i.e.  on  a  somewhat  lower  level 
than  the  audience-chamber. 

The  *  court  of  the  Gentiles,*  which  was  *  without 
the  temple'  (Rev  11*),  was  on  the  lowest  level  or 
terrace  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  separated  from 
the  *  Sanctuary '  or  *  Mountain  of  the  House '  by  a 
stone  wall  four  or  five  feet  high,  called  'the 
Soreg,'  All  Gren tiles  were  warned  to  remain  out- 
side of  this  sacred  enclosure  under  penalty  of 
death  (cf.  Ac  21»- »  24"  26^),  See  also  artt.  Door, 
House.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

COURTESY.— The  courtesies  of  life  have  always 
received  more  strict  and  formal  recognition  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.  The  people  of  Palestine 
in  Christ's  time  were  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
They  were  punctilious  about  ttiose  conventional 
forms  which  hedge  in  and  govern  social  life,  and 
were  not  slow  to  resent  the  breach  or  neglect  of 

*  *  In  kings'  courts '  of  Lk  7^  represents  tv  tm  fittrikuti  [only 
oocurrenoe  of  this  Qr.  word  in  NTj. 
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theie  fomiH  when  it  affected  them  directly  (Mt 
as'-',  Lk  H"-").  A  remarkably  coniplete  picture 
of  the  ordiniiry  forms  of  courtesy  observed  by 
tbem  inaiy  be  made  np  from  the  Gospel  narratives. 
The  incidenU  of  Chriafs  life,  together  with  His 
sayings  and  parables,  show  us  the  marked  defer- 
ence paid  to  authority,  position,  and  learning  (Mt 
17"  22"- "  23*-'  et«.).  the  elaborate  and  somewhat 
burdensome  hospitality  bestowed  on  friends  and 
strangers  when  received   as  gneats  Into  a  lioase 


(Lk  7*'-''ti  the  embracings  and  prolonged  saluta- 

■     s  practised  (Mt  28"   Mk  14**^     '      ~ 

Mf- 


;  cf.  Lk  10"-  15" 
It  10"),  the  fonuBlities  observed  in  connexion 
with  feasts  in  rich  men's  booses  (Mt  22",  Lk  14"). 
These  courteous  habits  must  not  be  regarded  as 
mere  snperlicial  forma.  The  fact  that  the  n^Iect 
of  them,  especJHlly  if  believed  to  be  intentional, 
caused  such  serious  offence  to  the  suffering  party, 
is  A  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  more  than 
surface  forms.     At  the  same  time  the  courtesies 

Srnctised  were  not  always  sincere  (note  the  kbs  of 
udas),  and  were,  moreover,  occasionally  violated 
in  a  peculiarly  flagrant  manner,  as  we  leam  from 
the  treatment  Chnst  received  once  and  again  from 
those  who  0[>p0Eied  Him,  especially  the  treatment 
He  received  immediately  l>efore  His  death.  The 
warm  Oriental  temperament,  indeed,  which  had 
eo  much  to  do  with  creating  these  courtesies,  and 
which  foQud  Bomuch  satisfaction  in  observing  them, 
was  ready,  under  certain  circnmstancea,  te  violate 
them  to  an  extent  that  the  colder  Western  tem- 
perament would  never  have  done. 

Christ's  attitude  tewards  the  established  rules  of 
courtesy  is  a  question  of  interest  and  importance. 
His  relation  towards  these  time-worn  rules  was  the 
same  as  His  relation  towards  the  Law  of  Moses. 
He  observed  them  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  tlie 
letter,  and  only  in  so  far  as  they  sincerely  re- 
vealed His  thoughts  and  fwlingB.  Tiiey  were 
never  mere  forms  to  Him,  much  less  forms  use^l 
to  hide  the  real  intents  of  His  heart.  That  His 
attitude  was  not  the  conventional  attitude  of 
others,  but  was  peculiar  to  Himself,  like  Hb  atti- 
tude towards  the  Law  (Mt  5"),  is  evident  from  the 
followin<;  conuderations :  (t)  He  recognized  and 
followed  the  custemary  laws  in  so  far  as  they 
sen-ed  to  expTess  His  real  Hentiments  (Lk  7**^  ICP, 
•In  l^'l ;  (3)  He  transgressed  them  boldly  at  times, 
as  in  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  His  injunction 
'Salute  no  man  by  the  way '  (Lk  10*},  and  His  inter- 
course with  tax-gatherers  and  sinners ;  (3)  He  gave 
a  lurger  and  more  humane  interpretation  to  them 
by  His  generous  and  considerate  treatment,  not 
only  of  tax-gatherers  and  sinners,  but  of  women, 
children,  Samaritans,  and  others  who  were  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  outside  the  ordinary  rules 
of  conrtesy. 

There  are  two  instances  where  Jesus  seems  to 

failii     ■ _:..        .  ,      '_.    "■ 

mother,  '  Woman,  what  have  I  t 
(Jn  2*1,  and  in  His  reply  to  the  ayro-fntenician 
woman,  '  Let  the  children  first  be  filled :  for  it  is 
not  meet  to  take  tlie  children's  bread,  and  to  cast 
it  unto  the  dogs'  (Mt  15"  II  Mk  7").  It  is  only  in 
appearance,  however,  tliat  He  offends  agamst 
cunrtesy  in  these  insduices.  The  stndy  of  the 
passages  with  the  aid  of  a  good  commentary  will 
clear  up  any  difficulty  att&ching  to  them. 

LnWATcm.— Vui  Lfnnfp,  Bible  Landi,  tktir  Kodtm  Cat- 
lanu :  a.  H.  Mwkic.  BiMe  ilannsri  and  CuXotiu ;  Gitklc,  Boly 
Laiid  and  tkt  Bible ;  Roblmm,  Biblical  RrieareAa  in  Fala' 
tine  JtxHiUini  paai}a  pemnftl  txpcriencH  which  throw  lirbb 
on  the  tcdlaim  courtenH  Df  Oir  tan];  UtrtenKn,  Chrikiaii 
EUiiai.  L  SD!  D.  ^  T.  Btnney,  Srrnumt,  \\.  3M ;  Pvrt,  Btadin 
in  Ih/  Ckriillaa  Charader,  p.  20911. ;  Dtlt,  Lam  of  Chritl  for 
Common  Li/i,  p.  107  fl. ;  HxfOtUor,  in.  kf.  1«.  (ISISI  p.  ITSS. 
MORISON  Bbyce. 
COTBMAHT.  —  In  order  to  a  correct  apprehen- 
9ion  of  the  term  'covenant,'  as  it  is  used  I^  oar 


The  coi-enant  conoep^n  ii  of  frequent  oocumnce  in  Uie  OT. 
UKd  w  flnt  In  CDnneiion  with  single  tnnanctlDni  uid  partial 
ftupecU  of  the  nllglDiu  InteroounB  betveen  God  uul  nun,  U 
later  become*  the  fonnula  deeJnuliag  the  entire  etructure  ijul 
content  of  the  reliiilon  a(  IitmI la  its  maftoampnthtnrive  scnH. 
Till!  tatUr  npreaentatiDn  occiiia  u  earif  ai  On  IT'I',  Ei  191 
"~  '  ronomj.    Tb*  earlier  tovenanta  be- 

ih  and  Abraham  (Od  m  »"  lBlt>)da 
ireheiuive  character,  but  appear  aa 
eby  tatoe  panJcular  proiolM  oJ  Ood 
t  word  UrVh  (.m.3,)  odginall}'  meant 


doubtedly  hai  in 

.iKDifv  B 

cenaTnty. 

developed  oat  ol  the  lattw  ttuui  Uic  rertne.  At  any  rate,  the 
compnbeDilve  ilffnlAcatlai]  la  which  it  HtAtidB  for  the  nbole 
reliiBoiu  reiationahip  between  Ood  and  Israel,  nttt  on  the  idea 

Biemtwred,  however,  that  the  two-aidedoeu  never  enlcndi  ao 
far  tiiat  Qoi  and  Tarad  appear  on  an  equal  (ootinff  in  the  de- 
tcrminaUon  of  the  covenant.  The  plumlnff  and  prcnHMiojc  of 
the  ODvenanl  belonE  eiclunvelr  to  Cod.    etlll  llie  fact  thaC 

■iied  (Ex  Mt  24>  ^ra^elaawhere).'  Indeed,  the  coKnaal'&ai 
Krve*  primarily  to  enpiMa  Uie  Ine,  ethical,  hiatorically  origin- 
at«d  bond  that  eilita  between  God  and  laneL  lU  corenant 
chandcrmariu  oO  the  rellilon  ol  Iirael  a*  a  relisionof  real, 
CDnadoiu,  ndritual  lellowahlp  between  God  and  Hia  peoplE,  la 
-"-■■--"-in  horn  the  rellglona  ol  puanlnn.  In  which  eittier  the 
'  the  cieature  an  pantheotiMUy  ru*«l,  or  the  Qod- 


1''*  i%'"^ 


viatic  faahion  la  ao  far  removed  from  th 


Deity  and  the 
head  alter  a  di 

between  a  natJanal  woA  and  hla  wonAiipperfl  !■ 
choice  but  of  nece^V  on  tioth  lidea. 
In  the  earlj  Pnnbeu  Uie  conception  ol  the  a 

parthnilari]'  pnmfnent.    Willi  Boack,  f-  ' 

probaUj  not  viewed  al  j-eC  bj  the  p 


marriage, 
he  prophet  aa  a  ipeciei  of 

ever,  for  denying  that  Hoaea  knew  tlie  coreni 
iu  mmpnbenaive  nllgloai  Mnoe,  and  on  thia 
queatioD  the  gennlneneaa  of  S^.    Oreatcr  promini 
nant  Idea  obtalni  tnnn  the  age  of  Jeremiah  onwi. 

the  rmphuli  lljrown  on  tin  ethical-hlatoiieal  c , __ 

iBTBel'i  religion,  two  other  important  principles  attach  them- . 
Hirt*  lo  (he  UiBi,  parti]'  dtvcIepiDr  out  el  the  ptindple  jart 
■tated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  covenant  idea  begbia  to  expreia 
the  cmtinultyot  Qod'i  dealingawith  Uia  people  1  aa  it  ta  a  bond 
freely  ecUbliibed,  ao  It  la  the  Imlt  of  dealgn  and  ttie  fonntain  or 
Eurtber  hiatorj',  it  hat  a  pro^iective  reference  and  mahealaraelli 
religion  agiowlng  thing;  in  a  word,  thecorniaDt  Mca  nthen 
around  itaeit  the  thought!  we  have  In  mind  when  ipeaklng  ot 
a  hirterf  ol  redemption  and  revdaUon.    On  tha  oUier  hand, 

•olemnlj  boand  HimMlf  not  merely  to  taUU  Hia  promiaea  to 
Iiracl,  but  aln  to  e»rT}  out  Bla  own  purposea  contemplated  In 
the  covenant,  the  lamo  bond  which  originally  eiipreaKS  tho 
freedom  ol  the  rtlatioa  betwaan  Ood  and  Inel  can  also  be- 
the  pledge  of  the  ahaolute  cerl^nty,  that  Cod  wiU  not 

ulybrcaliwrihinapeople.lBrael-alnBdeUtyM 

I«Liah«-«l,and  eipeSaUyinJi-  -  ■  ■    '■ 


anally  bi 


m  covenant  bMwecD  Ood  and  Iirael. 

',  placing  tbe'emphaal*  on  □]{,  that  he  will  be  the  meuii  ol 

'  '  bing  a  people-lrrtU,  a  b'rllA  in  which  larael,  in  con- 

iM  present  aeatlcred  condition,  will  once  moK  baooma 

d,  organiied  nation,    ^lese  two  ixmBgea  are  of  Import- 

ttwum  they  bring  Uie_^idH  of  ttie  eonDaot  intocon- 

ie  that  Uie  btter 


I  Hcaaianically  interpreted 
wcnld  eipiaTn  that  Be  re 


David  waa  a  promise  plidged  in  aolemn  oovenar 
bleHingiareacDveuu;lgiR(S3>L*l;ttf.  P«H0 
' ' •  "■-  lid  application  ol  the  ld< 


ptomlae,  which,  I 


tiona  with  the  eipeclotioo 


in  which  Jeremiah  usn 

-hia  la  I   .   . 

I  explidd^',  I 
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fenolold  toitiue,  tliKt 
thB  fflnner  sin,  and  th 
outmid.  objcotlve  co 
■ablMtlTe  govenuit  n^nif.  vr 
of  ua  anivtml  ntid  pflriect  ] 
pMV^L    This '—  '-  '■— 


ThB  n»wno»wlll  consin  t 
of  the  people  will  be  loiytvei 
Lw  of  JahoTkh,  ln»l«v]  o[  bd 
ibliEStlon,  will  become  ui  in 


Jw  phrua  '  Uw  new  covanMit' 

fBrther  t ir~  la  the  propheU,  to  which  ■ 

tlon  OF  ib»  covanuit  ld«  conlcl  euilv  iituch 
and  Hal  SI.  In  the  former  panan  the  ari^ 
w  Dl  Iha  blood  of  thy  covanant.  I  have  eem 


«[  thy  amnmat.  t 
daring  the  covenu 
till*  inMrjH'etatlon 


cause  ol  the  blood 


[  '  tby '  la  deemed  Imponihli 
to  the  compouiid  phnao  '  c 
I  phiBM  '  thir  Dovenant  blooc 
at  whloh  lirmel  Gonllnuall> 
,  with  Jehovah.  On  the  ren 
1«  repnwnWd  ai  (he  covei 


the  luirUloUl  blood 

iiW  of  the  LXX  the  corenant  I 
nuide  and  maintained  by  Jehova: 
comlnsol  t^e-annl'or'mciH 

dieted.    Thli-annl  ot  the  core 

Ifonl,  bat  u  a  dlaunot  penon  he 

Lord  to  Hit  temple.    Be  la  oallea  ■  ue  uirai  ai  uu  covanani,' 

•ith^r  becaiue  he  reaUieB  the  covenant,  or  becaDie  hia  comlnif 

«  eitahlljAed  between 

:  but  probably  tbi> 

J  „.,,^,^  „ ilatort,  de-'"""  •"  ' 

MM->idcdDlvlnet»i|^ii  and  character  of 


re  oonilderatJODa  mlileh  exptalD  the  choici 


la  la  vlrtae  of  the  eiiiting  covenK 
either  view  a  aliniflcut  oonneilDn  i 
the  MeMlah  and  the  oorenant. 

Hie  LXX  regalariy  imden  b'rtll 
v«Tiiona  prefer  wwiS**  THa  lhtt# 
Hea  of  a  Iwtnlded  L, , ,  . 

m  why  th*  uCS  tnnilatora,  deelring 

'"hineorii^nandcharacte--'" 

n  ha  rvnambend  that ! 

In  the  ariglnal  meant  not  a  oovanant  but  an  . 
poiltlon,  which,  at  utated  above,  li  acDordSof 
ftven  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word. 

Of  iimiin  in ;  ...  ..      , 

b) M lu htfe eeenwd  anBultiiUe aa  a  rcnderbgtor  bnvh.  Bat 
oooaalonally  «t  I^Mt  tia^wf  ooold  atand  for  a  two4ided  a^free- 
MintlArlstoph.  .1*.  432).    The  verb  twntwAuwu  not  bound 

k._..u •>.... "bntilffnifledaolhorltaUvBarranfe- 

e  all  thinn  It  tbould  be  aoled  that 
m  amtrna  Um  art«k>  betore  and  ut  the 
Ltion  differed  in  many  reepecte  from  our 

n  Boman-laiT  '  taitanient,'  and  poneoed  Katuref  which 

tmniiht  It  into  cloaer  oontsot  with  Uie  Hebrew  bfUA.  The 
liahw  waa  a  »lemn  and  publlo  tranaacthia  ot  a  rellglDni  char- 
r.  by  which  an  Irrevooiblg  dl<poiltion  of  tiehta  and  pm- 

' ~  "ade,  and  whioh  for  ita  effect  wai  not  dependent 

of  the  lisA^oM,  but  hnniediately  set  in  opera- 
.  it  the  duUei  and  relatlosahipi  eatatallshed.  Thus 
conceived,  the  imfiiw^  oould  all  the  more  eadly  become  the 
equivalent  ot  the  ftertfA  between  God  and  ivul.  b«n>iiM 
already  in  the  OT  the  Idea  of  '  the  Inherltan 
Candy  attached  itnlf  to  that  ot  the  covenant. 


an  l£e< 


D  the  NT  the  i 


■  NT  writen  show  then 


E 

tSon_  , 

Wat  [umlshod  by  the  faci 


the  NTS? 


erh  (Lk  K 


»'  had  signlfl- 
d  the  adjective 


had  to  iitlerveiie  to  make  the  bestowal  eltectuat.  Aa  Rvunsiy  has 
pointed  ont  lExpniilar,  Saw  1398.  pp.  S31-330).  this  repreeenta 
Uon  is  bated  on  ttoman  law,  acoorninif  to  which  jl  testanient 

hand,  the  Pauline  rcpreaentatiou  ot  Oal  an-  "  is  based  on  the 
Qneco-Byrian  law  of  the  earlier  period,  under  whioh  tbeimtfui, 
once  niadi;,  could  not  be  subsequently  niodlflcd,  and  took  effect 
In  certain  dlrecUons  Immediatelv.  Vo  relleiion  la  here  made 
on  the  death  ot  the  testator.     Btill.  tliat  )i»MvidDe«  not  here 

nienluy  diipHition,' i*  plain  from  the  fact  that  'eonship'  and 
'  heirship '  are  connected  with  It  in  the  coun*  of  the  aisument. 
These  two  pusagea  In  Hebrews  and  Oalatians  are  the  only  NT 
paiiBffH  whioh  eiplicitly  reter  to  tiM  teatamentaiy  ehaiscter  of 
the  liaKn.  In  how  far  In  other  Instances  the  assodatloni  ol 
"     '     '  nespeaker'enrwriter'l  mind  oaonot 

ntv(ct.  Ac  S»  >!•:  f«  IiiiMk;  Oal 


Imi  detenuined  with  oi 


«lnty(ol 


t '  Is  alto  offered  In 


»ncet  rendered  by 
.k  SS»,  I  Co  ll*>,  8  Co  S^  ".  He 
%  As  a  marvlnaJ  alternative 
i  V.  Qal  3l>  4«.  He  8«  l!P«  l^, 
le  HIE  1^.  the  RV  has  replaced 


It.'    This  wiU  e»plaln  Mt  S«», 

I  Oo  ll«>,  S  Co  S«  ».  He  7".  In  He  O"  »,  of  i 
passage  ItselF  required  "tealament,' 
•xf)-'-  Cthat  -—   -  - 


the  oU  and 

___    _.    implied,  'tartunent'  wat 

:'  had  Iouk  tinea,  <m  the  badi  of 

familiar  aa  a  deaiiraathin  ot  the  two 
!  OKI  IMamenL' 'tha 

HkTli^LkW". 

mine,  (he  Impart 


if)fc 


..„ d  Testa- 

'vU'>r(bearkot  hit 


Sif' 


01  Ctbe  Ont  MDftMnl').  14W  ('the 
new  ccvenam '},  seem  to  rua  contcan'  to  the  explanation 
offered,  but  in  each  of  these  instancea  the  eonteit  tumlshol  a 
apedai  reason  (or  (avottring  'covenant':  in  Ha  8*-'°  the  dia- 

'covenant';  <)■  it  still  continntiiu  with  this  section, and  in  191 
the  oontrast  iMtwam  Ibe  nMdIabMdilp  of  Hotet  and  that  ot 
Jeaus,  and  tiie  leferenoe  to  the  traDsaenoa  of  Ex  24,  sonested 
'covenant'    In  t  Co  St- 1*  'teatamenl'  wal  lowdally  suitable, 

ot  a  body  ot  writings  (v.n  "the  readtno;  o"  "' 
menf).    Btrange  and  uneiplainr--  '-  "    ■  '■' 
teilameat  ■),  cf .  He  »•  ('  the  ark  e 

It  BeeiDB  strange  nt  first  sight  that  a  conception 
■minent  in  the  OT  is  so  Httle  atiiiied  in  the 
Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  this  waa  the 
intenaity  of  tlie  eschatological  interest  in  th&t 
age,  which  made  other  t«mis  appear  more  snitahle 
to  dewribc  the  new  order  of  things  felt  to  be 
approaching  or  to  have  nlready  begun.  On  the 
whole,  the  covenant  idea  hod  not  been  intimately 
SMOciated  vrith  esohatolofiy  in  the  OT.  The  pon- 
scionsnens  that  the  work  ot  Christ  had  nxhered  in 
a  new  state  of  things  for  the  present  life  of  the 
people  of  God,  distinct  and  detached  from  the  legal 
life  of  JadaistQ,  for  which  latt*r  the  word  'cove- 
nant' had  become  the  characteristic  expression, 
dawned  onty  gradnally  upon  the  early  Chnrch. 
The  phrase  '  kingdom  of  God,'  while  emphasizing 
tlie  newness  of  the  Messianic  order  ot  things, 
leaves  nneipressed  the  snperseding  of  the  Mosaic 
institntions  Dj  the  introduction  of  something  else. 

With  this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  conception  of 
Christianity  as  a  covenant  is  most  familiar  to  pre- 
cisely those  two  NT  writers  who  with  greatest 
clearness  and  emphiLtis  draw  the  contrast  between 
the  Mosaic  forms  of  life  and  those  of  the  Christian 
era,  viz.  St.  Panl  and  the  author  of  Hebrews. 
Even  with  St.  Paul,  however,  the  contrast  referred 
to  finds  only  occasional  expression  in  terms  of  the 
covenant :  as  a  mle,  it  is  expressed  in  other  ways, 
sach  as  the  antithesis  between  law  and  grace,  works 
and  faith.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  tlie  only 
NT  writing  which  gives  to  the  covenant  idea  the 
same  central  dominating  place  as  it  has  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  OT. 

In  the  Gospels  tlie  word  '  covenant,'  in  a  religi- 
ous sense,  occurs  but  twice,  in  Lk  1",  and  in  the 
words  spoken  by  onr  Lord  at  the  Supper.  In  tha 
former  passage  the  covenant  with  Abraham  is 
referred  to,  and  the  Messianic  salvation  repre- 
sented as  a  fulfilment  of  tha  promise  of  that  cove- 
nant. The  emetKence  of  the  idea  here  is  in 
harmony  with  the  best  OT  traditions  :  it  exrireasea 
the  consciousness  of  the  sovereign  grace  and  onde- 


incamation  oecording  to  St.  I.nke. 
a  broad  sense  the  idea  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  Israel  embodied  in  the  word  'covenant'  under- 
lies and  pervades  a]l  our  Lord's  teaching.    Notwith- 
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standing  the  so-called  'intensive  nniversalism ' 
and  the  recognition  of  religion  as  a  natural  bond 
between  Goa  and  man,  antedating  all  positive 
forms  of  intercourse,  our  Lord  was  a  thorough- 
going supematuralist,  who  viewed  both  the  past 
relationship  of  God  to  Israel  and  the  future  re- 
lationship to  be  established  in  the  Kingdom  not  as 
the  outcome  of  the  natural  religion  of  man,  but  as 
the  product  of  a  special,  historic,  supernatural 
approach  of  God  to  man,  such  as  the  OT  calls 
*  covenant.'  While  probably  the  legpalistic  shade 
of  meaning  which  the  word  had  obtained  was  less 
congenial  to  Him,  He  must  have  been  in  full  accord 
with  the  genuine  OT  principle  expressed  in  it. 
Mk  8*^  and  Mt  12^  speak  of  the  Jews  as  an 
'adulterous  generation,  and  probably  the  later 
prophetic  representation  of  the  covenant  as  a 
marriage-covenant  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  mode 
of  statement. 

The  words  spoken  at  the  Supper  were,  according 
to  St.  Matthew  (26«)  and  St.  Mark  (14»*>,  rothd 
iffrtv  rh  aJfxd  fiou  Tijs  diaOiiKrjs  (AD  in  Matthew  and 
A  in  Mark  rijt  Kounjs  diaOijKris) ;  according  to  St. 
Luke  (22»)  and  St.  Paul  (1  Ck)  11»)  rovro  rbinn^piov 
7)  jcatH)  SiaOi^KTi  ip  T(f  atfutrl  fiov  [in  1  Cor.  ifi^  at/xarc]. 
There  is  some  doubt,  however,  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  context  in  St..  Luke  in  which  these 
words  occur.  In  D  and  some  other  MSS,  22****  (be- 
ginning with  rd  virip  iffiuv)  and  v.^  are  lacking. 
The  textual-critical  problem  is  a  very  complicate 
one  (cf .  Westcott  and  Hort,  Notes  on  Select  Head- 
ings in  the  Appendix,  pp.  63-64 ;  Haupt,  Ueber 
die  urspriingliene  Form  und  Bedeutung  aer  Abend- 
viahlsioorte,  pp.  6-10 ;  Johannes  Weiss,  Das  dlteste 
Evangeliumf  pp.  294  -  299 ;  Johannes  Hofi&nann, 
Das  AhendnuM  im  Urehristenthum,  pp.  7,  8  [all 
of  whom  adopt  the  shorter  text] ;  Schultzen,  Das 
Abendmahl  im  Neuen  Testament,  pp.  5-19 ;  R.  A. 
Hoffmann,  Die  Abendmahlsgedanken  Jesu  Christi, 
pp.  7-21  [who  are  in  favour  of  the  TR].  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  though  it  is  sometimes  over- 
looked, that  the  rejection  of  vv.  *••»*  ^  as  not  origin- 
ally belonging  to  the  Gospel  is  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  declaring  these  words  unhistorical, 
i.e.  not  spoken  by  Jesus.  Wendt,  e.g.  {Die  Lehre 
Jesii\  p.  496),  assumes  the  originality  of  the  shorter 
text  in  St.  Luke,  and  yet  beheves,  on  the  basis  of 
the  other  records,  that  Jesus  spoke  the  words  which 
St.  Luke,  for  reasons  arising  out  of  his  '  combina- 
tion-method,* omitted.  (Similarly  Haupt,  p.  10). 
Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  some  writers  the 
adoption  of  the  shorter  text  is  accompanied  by  the 
belief  that  it  represents  an  older  and  more  accurate 
tradition  of  wnat  actually  took  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  remains  possible,  even  in  retaining 
the  TR  as  originally  Lukan,  to  believe  that  St. 
Luke's  source  supplied  him  with  a  highly  peculiar 
version  of  the  occurrence  preserved  in  vv.^*^,  and 
that  he  assimilated  this  to  the  other  more  current 
representation  by  borrowing  vv."*»**  from  St. 
Paul.  On  the  wnole,  however,  the  acceptance  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  longer  text  naturally  tends 
to  strengthen  the  presumption  that  a  statement  in 
regard  to  which  all  the  records  agree  must  be  his- 
torical. Contextual  considerations  also  seem  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed 
words.  If  vv. '•*>•*  do  not  belong  to  the  text,  St. 
Luke  must  have  looked  upon  the  cup  of  v.^^  as 
the  cup  of  the  Sacrament,  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  relate  an  institution  sub  una 
spe/^ie.  But  this  assumption,  viz.  that  the  cup  of 
v.^7  meant  for  St.  Luke  the  cup  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, is  impossible,  because  v.^  comes  between 
this  cup  ana  the  bread  of  v.".  Further,  v."  so 
closely  corresponds  to  v.*'  as  to  set  w.^**  by 
themselves,  a  group  of  four  verses  with  a  care- 
fully construct^  parallelism  between  the  first  and 
the  third,  the  second  and  the  fourth  of  its  mem- 


bers respectively ;  and  inasmuch  as  v.'^  belongs 
to  this  group,  it  cannot  very  well  have  been  con- 
nected oy  tlie  author  with  v.>'  in  such  a  close 
manner  as  the  co-ordination  of  the  cup  and  the 
bread  in  the  Sacrament  would  require.  In  general, 
the  advocates  of  the  shorter  text  do  not  succeed  in 
explaining  how  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel, 
who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  otner 
accounts,  and  can  hardly  have  differed  from  them 
in  his  belief  that  the  Supper. was  instituted  as 
celebrated  in  the  Church  at  that  time,  could  have 
regarded  vv.^*^  as  an  adequate  institution  of  the 
rite  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  It  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  a  later  copyist  found  the  cup 
of  the  Sacrament  in  v.'^,  and  therefore  omitted 
v.^,  than  that  a  careful  historian,  such  as  St. 
Luke  was,  should  have  deliberately  entertained 
this  view,  even  if  he  had  found  a  version  to  that 
effect  in  one  of  his  sources. 

Altogether  apart  from  the  textual  problem  in  St. 
Luke,  the  historicity  of  the  words  relating  to  the 
covenant-blood  has  been  called  in  question.  Just  as 
the  saying  about  the  \(irpov  in  Mk  10^  and  Mt  20", 
so  this  utterance  has  been  suspected  since  the  time 
of  Baur  on  account  of  its  alleged  Paulinizing  char- 
acter. Recently  this  view  nas  gained  renewed 
advocacy  by  sucu  writers  as  W.  Brandt,  Die  Evan- 
gelische  Geschichte,  pp.  289  ff.,  566;  B^usset,  Die 
Evangelienritate  Justin  des  Mdrtyrers,  p.  112ff.  ; 
Wrede,  ZNTW,  1900,  pp.  69-74 ;  Hollmann,  Die 
Bedeutung  des  Todes  Jesu,  p.  145  ff.  The  prin- 
cipal arguments  on  which  these  writers  rest  their 
contention  are,  that  whilst  to  St.  Paul  the  idea  of 
the  new  covenant  is  familiar,  no  trace  of  it  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  that  it  is  ex- 
pressive of  an  antithesis  to  the  OT  religion  and  its 
institutions  out  of  harmony  with  Jesus'  general 
attitude  towards  these;  that  in  Justin  Martyr's 
version  of  the  institution  the  disputed  words  do 
not  occur  (so  Bousset) ;  that  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  in  Matthew  and  Mark  still  betrays  the 
later  addition  of  the  genitive  rrjt  diaOijKrit  (so 
Wrede).  The  mere  fact,  how^ever,  that  a  certain 
conception  occurs  with  a  degree  of  doctrinal 
pointedness  in  Paul,  does  not  warrant  us  in  sus- 
pecting it  when  it  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 
vVith  St.  Paul  himself  the  shade  of  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  in  every  passage  the  same.  It  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  Apostle  read  into  what  were  to 
him  the  words  of  the  institution  an  anti-Judaistio 
significance,  such  as  belongs  to  the  conception  in 
Gal  4^  and  2  Co  3*.  Even  the  characterization  of 
the  SiaS-fiKri  as  Kcutrfi  does  not  require  us  to  assume 
this.  Even  to  St.  Paul,  we  shall  have  to  say,  the 
phrase  iccuH)  StaO^Kij  has  in  the  present  instance  the 
more  general  soteriological  ateociations,  in  view  of 
which  the  antithesis  of  the  new  to  the  old  and  the 
superseding  of  the  old  by  the  new  recede  into  the 
background.  The  new  covenant  is  the  covenant 
which  fulfils  the  OT  promises,  rather  than  the  new 
covenant  which  abrogates  the  OT  law.  With  still 
more  assurance  we  may  affirm  this  of  the  words  as 
ascribed  to  Jesus  in  Mark  and  Matthew.  Here 
(apart  from  the  hardly  original  reading  of  A  and  D 
in  Matthew  and  A  m  Mark)  the  explicit  desig- 
nation of  the  diaOrjKTj  as  Kcunfj  is  not  found.  While 
the  thoi^ht  of  the  substitution  of  one  covenant  for 
another  is  undoubtedly  the  logical  correlate  of  the 
statement  even  in  this  form,  yet  such  an  inference, 
if  present  at  all,  can  have  lain  in  the  periphery 
only,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  consciousness  of  Him 
who  thus  spoke. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  words  is  not :  *  This  is  my  covenant-blood, 
with  the  empliasis  on  the  pronoun,  but :  '  This 
is  my  blood,  covenant-blood.'  The  enclitic  fiov 
is  too  weak  to  bear  the  stress  the  former  ren- 
dering would  put  upon  it.    Accordingly,  /jlov  be- 


longs  neither  to  SiafttJtjj  nor  to  tlia  compound 
idea  ' covenant- blood,'  bat  to  tlie  noun  'blood' 
only,  AS  IB  alao  required  by  this,  tliat  rb  alui 
/io«  should  be  the  exact  correlate  of  tA  ii£>id 
liou.  The  other  construction,  '  my  uovenant,"  could 
nnly  mean  either  'the  covenant  concladed  with 
me,'  as  in  the  original  of  Zee  0",  or  'the  covenant 
made  by  me  as  a  contracting  party,'  as  in  tlie  LXX 
Tendering  of  tliat  pafwage,  hardly  '  the  covenant 
inaugurated  by  m&  between  God  and  you.'  And 
^et  tlie  lost  it  would  have  to  mean  here,  if  /tov 
%Fent  with  ItaB-iKii.  By  tiiese  considerations  we  are 
led  to  adopt  the  rendering  '  this  ia  my  blood, 
covenant-blood';  and  thb  rendering  makes  it 
appear  at  once,  that  our  Lord  does  not  in  the  first 
place  contrast  His  covenant-blood  uith  the  Mosaic 
covenant- blood,  but  simply  apeaks  of  Hia  blood  as 
partaking  of  the  character  of  covenant-blood  after 
the  analogy  o£  that  used  by  Moses.  But  even  if 
the  comparison  with  the  RloHaic  covenant  bore 
mure  of  an  antithetical  character  than  it  does,  it 
■would  still  be  rash  to  assert  that  such  an  antithesis 
between  the  relation  to  God  inaueurated  by  Hiin- 
nelf  and  that  prevailing  under  the  Mosaic  law  could 
find  no  place  m  our  Lord's  consciousness,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  His  life.  His  attitude  ti^warda 
the  Mosaic  law,  as  reflected  in  the  Gospels,  presents 
B  complicated  problem.  This  much,  however,  is 
beyond  doubt,  that  side  by  side  with  reverence  for 
the  Law  there  is,  both  in  His  teaching  and  con- 
duct, a  note  of  sovereign  freedom  with  regard  to 


nant  superseding  the  old  there  is  but  one  step. 

We  take  for  granted  tliat  the  words  were  actu- 
ally s[>oken  by  Jeaus.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  He 
mtterBd  them  in  Aramaic,  the  question,  whether 
the  rendering  of  Matthew  and  Mark  or  that  of 
Paul  and  Luxe  more  nearly  reproduces  the  origiDal, 
becomes  diHicult  to  decide  and  also  of  minor  im- 
portance.  Zaim  lEvtm.  d.  Matt.  p.  esa,  note  53) 
suggests  that  from  the  Aramaic  form  KpnTi  'si  both 
renderings  might,  without  material  modification  of 
the  sense,  have  been  derived.  That  the  thought 
is  in  both  forms  essentially  the  same  will  appear 
later,  after  we  have  inquired  into  the  content  of 

The  intricate  problems  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Supper  can  here  be  touched  upon  in 
no  far  only  as  they  bear  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
■words  relating  to  the  covenant.  We  give  a  brief 
aurvey  of  the  various  interpretations  placed  upon 
those  words. 


Kf  menliaii  Hie  Interpnl 
;  (poken  of  by  Jenu  lU 


-with  Uli  d«th. 

■InilScuce  ot  th<  K.-t  or  Jen 


ill^e 


U>  la  my  Uood,'  wid  iaUrfna  Uili  u  mianiiiE. 
nlplH  mim  be  doHly  knit  tonther  u  raembvn  at  i 
iDlMll  forming  Die  centre.  The  meal  ii  >  mekl  ol  triendihlp. 
IB  SoTlour  eren  M  Uili  daventh  hoar  did  not  eipect  bi  die, 
It  ODnftdentty  looked  fonrud  Lo  tiia  ir]Ud«dl&t«  fflorioiu 
upauanoe  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  With  thli  tJiooght  In  mind 
Be  aiked  Uie  (Uadpln  lo  iiolta  thenvaelrea  (fmboHodl)'  Into  Qk 


IHimfHlDg  thl*  Mtd  

oovemtnt  wordi  out  of  confide  ntlon, 
developed  w,  hypotheiii  which,  while 
tam  lie  d-—' -' "'•-'-■ "--'-- 


Irea  nwbol 
eppointfd. 


UnAriiUiMvmi 


1,  tOT-SST).    According  lo  Hpltia,  tl 


le  other  thu  Uis  Duvidic-Meiiiluilc  covenuil 
pnmiKd  by  (he  propheDa.  aod  Inumuch  u  Ihli  covenuit  hid 
Mtn  (reqacDtlv  repneented  under  Ihe  tlEare  of  •  gmt  (e«t- 
onr  Lorrf could  by  mouu  or  the  Supper  five  to  the  dledplee 
•ymbolii:  uitlc)»Uan  of  lie  ipproadhlnjc  Jon.  the  more  *a  rinc 
we  Biare  of  «  twiqiKt  to  dMcrlbe  tha  CKdatolgKloil  Klnedoi 


It   feut  could  be  rr 


I)-  bod)-.-  ■  Thii  ie  my  bl 


\U  befoad  dettJi  inUi  Ch  tu 


*  pikrt«kinK  ol  the 


inded  I 


repented  u 
Spitu,  a  laler  niodlllcal 


.e  conception  in : 
rti-Judilalic direction.  SoluHite  ondenlandtDEaf  (be  tei 
covenant'  Is  concerned,  tids  hypotheeii  hu  a  certjun  OT  baj 
0  rat  upon.  To  be  mire,  Ibe  DevMlc  covemine.  to  which  SplI 
ukee  J»u<  Kler,  Is  in  the  OT  ■  put  covenuiC  a  coveiw 
node  with  David,  the  pledge  and  bairia  of  future  hleningi.  n 
name  tor  the  bleaaingi  of  Che  )le«danio  age  th '—'     " 


ntint 


ne  blended  with  the  prophetic  predict 

he  Me^anic  time,  and  then  aetuall.v  1 

oC  Darld  could  twoonu  equivalent  to  the  Memla 

N  (cl.  li  fi5>  ■  the  lure  merclee  of  Uavid ').    There 

prophetio  panaga  whkh  loina  together  the  a 

Jie  Mea^uiic  oovenant  and  of  a  lean.  »  that 

la  oSered  of  tbe  aaeodatioa  of  the  one  with  I 


ceptioB*  of  i& 

eiplaoaUon  la  i 

au>«r  In  the  mind  of  Jena.  The 
plausibly  expUna  the  comUnatioa  oi  uieee  cwo 
the  covenant  and  the  feiut  letaaUy  occur  logeUii 
be  the  more  direct  aDorce  of  our  Lord>  referent 
nant,  then  it  foUow*  that  the  blood  and  the  eovei 


Fcording  to  Hpltta.  it  le  the  blood  whiph  reprceenta  the  person- 

nnrding  to  E%  2i»  It  ii  the  blood  directly  inaugurating  the 
•venant.  Apart  from  ei^ei^y  relerence  to  Ei  2t,  when  the  blood 
broui(htinto«inne«ion  wiih  the  covenantCO- 


anj-Uiing  elae  than  a 


.....  --  ^ wine  atud  for  a  par^lung  of  the  Heaaiah'a  body  arid. 

blood,  aa  a  aymbo]  of  the  eating  ot  the  Meaiiah,  altogether  apart 
trom  HIa  death,  la  highly  Improbable.  The  feaat  u  a  whole 
might  be  the  symbol  of  a  participation  in  the  Meaaiah.  though 
even  the  eiaaiplea  quoted  by  BpJtU  o[  this  mode  ot  apealiing 
are  not  aulficient  lo  prove  a  current  lua^fe.  If  the  eacrlOcial  meal 
be  left  out  ot  account.  Aaauming,  however,  that  the  genera] 
phraae  '  eating  the  Ueaalah '  ma  luulllar  to  Jeeua  and  the  dia- 
ciplea  ooCaide  of  every  connexion  with  Uie  aacrlfldal  meal,  the 
dlatrlbotiTe  fona  In  which  Iha  reoorda  preaaal  the  thought,  that 
of  tatiog  Ihe  Ife^ah-a  body  and  drinking  Hia  blood,  could 
har^  have  poaeaaid  loch  lamlliarlty.  and  eompala  ua,  while 
not  reJeeUnfr  the  idea  of  appropriaUng  Uie  Ue^ah,  la  think  of 
Him  as  appropriated  In  II  la  aacrlBcisI  capacity. 

We  turn  neit  to  the  theorise  which  recogniie  that  Ihe  cove- 
nant Aanda  tlirough  the  blood  in  connexion  with  the  death  oI 
Jenu.  When  (he  bigod  ii  rolled  '  ccvenint-blood,'  thia  un- 
doubledly  impUea  that  Jems'  death  la  Inatrumental  In  Intro- 
ducing the  covenanL  Juatice  ia  not  done  to  thia  when  merely 
In  eome  indirect  way  the  death  ia  anppoeed  lo  prepare  the  vtty 
tor  the  covenant,  vli..  In  ao  far  aa  It  farnu  the  tranaitlon  lo  a 
higher  life  which  win  enable  Jeaus  to  beatow  upon  Hia  dlaclples 
the  corenant-lllcaalngi.  Thoa  the  direct  nexus  between  the 
Nood  and  the  eovniant  li  aevered.  The  rlew  atated  la  that 
ot  nUuB  ^Die  mtttatammtticit  LArt  am  det  SrHakrit,  I. 
p.  Itnn.t.  According  to  thia  writer,  the  Snpper  le  to  be 
expUoed  not  from  the  Idea  of  the  forglveneaa  ot  ain.  but  trom 
that  ot  the  communication  ot  life,  l^tlua  doa  not  identify  thia 
covenant  with  the  conaummate  enchatological  atale ;  It  ia  some- 
:  inUrmedlatc  between  that  and  the  comrannion  with  Qod 
which  Jesua  introdaced  HIa  dlidples  before  Hia  death. 
*  poaalhle  by  the  death  of  Jeana, 
He  will  be  raiaed  into  heaven. 


becauae  through 

through  the  gift  ol  the  Holy  Splrltl 
to  Uila  conatruction.  that  in  it  the  < 

lasting  by  itaelt.  but . 

le  life  of  glon',  from  vnicn  u 

..elf  admlla,  in  the  ahMnicl  it 

qolla  poadble  to  procure  the  new  oovenant  ■ 
commanlon  with  Dod  without  the  inlervenUn 


JeaLia  nppean  n< 
e  or  leaa  accWent 
F  bleaalnE  flow 
oold  have  bee 
d  Ihe  perfeeu 
of  Jeaua'  deaU 


nnea  dlfRcult  to  understand  how  so  much 
by  Jeaus  upon  tbe  appropriation  ot 
Ji  require  the  diadplea  Co  drink  Hii 


emphaaia  ca 

Hia  death,  e 

blood.    The  amroprtation  -^ ^ 

to  the  aoddeatu  fonn  in  wtiieh  the  bleaalngia  prepared,  It  mmt 
have  refemn*  to  Che  aiihetance  ot  the  iHeaaing  Itaelf.    It  the 
iropriation.  then 


ia  ivngnlied  b;  Wendt  [I^n  Jm  >, 


death  ia  tlie  object  ot  ai 
ditcfltand  Intrlnaic  rignll 
diachileaaT  '      ' 

Kandingb)  ttu. . 

JemnlSi  as  the  aaoriHoe  brought  in  Ke 

ffinaltia  covenant.  In  hia  opinion,  the  record  of  Bi  S4  ahowi 
that  the  Hoaalc  aaoiflce  had  nothing  to  do  with  atonement, 
Int  coodated  of  buiDt4tFeringa  and  peaoe-offerings,  meant  ai 
a  gin  to  Ood  expriMlng  tho  peopla'i  conaent  to  Hia  revealed 
law,  and  henoe  besme  a  aeal  of  oovenant  relation.  TlieHcrillo* 
pledged  both  Qai  and  the  people.  In  anakny  with  thia,  Jcnu 
lepresenU  His  death  aa  a  gin  dedicated  to  Ood,  tor  the  sake  ot 
whioh  Ood  will  establlah  the  new  covenant,  i-i.  Ihe  aUte  of 


lalvatlon  in 
l(«*l]Rll   - 

hauatMe- 

not  ao  much  In  what  It. 
r^atded  IheaiKfiaoaol 


iiarin'ony'ili'th  His  inex- 
e-  wendt'alnt«n>retatlon  la  wrong, 
na  aa  in  what  it  denlea.  That  Jeaoa 
tU(  aa  a  gUt  lo<3od,  and  aazlbed 
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effect!  d«pejideiit  oh  &  sruHoua  will  of  OoA,  loiparting  io  Cbe 
BwinflcB  a  v»1ue  which  Tntrinilf^r  It  did  not  pcHCffi.  But, 
apart  from  Oia,  thfl  uulfvy  wiGli  tu  Uon&iB  lamAce  Isda  as 
to  bdicre  thU  Jcnu  did  not  confliw  Hliucll  to  ri«w<nic  H» 
d«th  under  the  up«ct  of  ■  ^tt.  Th«  promlmnm  h«n  j[iven 
to  the  blood  forbldi  lu  bo  intuprefi  th«  ■rriflce  u  circliuivelj^ 
or  ev«o  prliuarlly,  >  gj-mbol  of  intitadi  or  eomcntlaD  to  Qod. 
£vea  though  the  ucrlfiui  orai^t  ven  not  ■pedOc  lin- 
Qffn^Dn.  but  burnt -offcriDgt  un  pcAco-offerinpi,  Ibis  does 
not  eumiiutc  from  them  thu  elenwnt  of  uipifttlon.  Tha  lAW 
Stwtr  vpodn  of  evplmtioD  in  connexbm  with  the  bamt-off^Tinffi 
(Lv  l*i  »nii  the  PM»vBr-»priflM,  clowly  nkiii  to  the  pi»ce- 
oSerinRn.  certainLy  hod  ex|Halory  n^flcuice.  It  tnxy  even  be 
doubcild  vrhelher  the  ides  a(  ft  gift  to  Qod,  except  io  the  moit 
^nend  eeiuc  in  which  everr  ncrlflce  1b  ft  ^ft»  wftj  present  Ut 
the  mind  ot  the  ftothoTDl  Ei  U.  When  Mohb  calli  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  people  't^e  hlood  Ot  the  covcnftnt  which 
JehovjUi  lu*  nude  with  7OU.'  this  cftn  ■ourely  mean  '  the  blood 
by  the  dedlcMlon  of  which  Ood  ii  Induced  to  nuke  the 
uovcniint.'     It  muit  mean  either  'the  blood    by  whoae  ei- 

tltttorj-  power  the  coveninl  le  in«ugoi»ted,'  or  'the  blond 
y  whirh,  u  ft  bond  ol  lire  between  God  and  the  people, 
the  covenant  l>  ertablidied  and  nuinUined.'  ?erhapa  it  may 
eicpreu  both  of  the  thou^fhti  Just  mentlnni^l.  nlhiv  thp  Mpkh  nt 
fj^tialio  and  apnmwrno  were  often  unli 
mcriOce.     Bnldn  thii,  the  ftsodatli; 


conception  t 


ideu 


dered 


i  htahly 
theSerei 


IB  Joi. 


forgive 


thought  hi  mind,  and  epoke  at  tho  aame  time 
1  DounnE  forth  ol  tlig  blood,  then  It  waa  almoM. 

.  thl*  (TKument  on 
n  Matthew '  unto  the  foiTivenea  of  Aini.'   Suppoain^ 
Avrda  are  a  later  interpretation  of  the  tbDii4(nt,  we 
BiiBji  Bbiii  hftve  to  recDifnlifl  them  as  an  eAentially  cnrrect 
Interpretation,  which  merely  reaolvea  the  i-rif  ot  Hark  and  Luke 


nay  be  added  to 
Ui  the  flguie  ol 


cftlled.ai  ire  have  seen. 


iH  (ram  the  part  •rhicl 

le  Servant  ot  Jehovah, 
opinion, 


1«  Bndlne  'HImMlf  ! 


Chritl,  pp.  IS-M). 


h  (cf.  Denoey,  The  Dtath  nS 


Aft  B.  matter  o[  fact,  the  trend  of  recent  investi- 
ttation  of  the  problem  of  the  Supper  is  towards  the 
nt-knowledgment,  that  the  words,  as  they  stand, 
not  nieTely  in  Luke  and  Panl,  nor  merely  in 
Mattliew,  but  even  in  Mark,  clearly  express,  and 
Were  intended   by  the  writern  of  flie  Goapeli 


mination  of  the  senae  of  the  woma 
nnctonim  (in  distinction  from  the  egtimate  put 
upon  tlieir  hintoric  credibility)  is  iM^ncemed,  the 
traditional  Chnrch-doctrineisiieing  more  and  more 
decisively  i-indicat«d.  True,  many  modem  writers, 
while  granting  this,  emphatically  deny  tliat  our 
].ord  hpoke,  or  could  have  epoken.  the  words  which 
St.  Paul  aod  the  Synoptists  attribut*  to  Him,  or 
that  what  He  spoke  can  have  had  the  meaning 
which  the  words  in  their  present  setting  and  form 
convey.  The  two  main  reasons  for  this  denial  are, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about 
the  sinner's  relation  to  God  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  sacrificial  expiation  a«  a  prereijuisite  of 
the  sinner's  acceptance,  forgiveness  (lowing  from 
God's  free  frrsce ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  early  Apostolic  Church  the  expiatory  inter, 
pretntion  of  the  death  of  Jesus  is  not  present  from 
the  beginning,  as  it  would  have  been  if  Jehus  bad 
taught  it,  but  marks  a  snhseiioent  doctrinal  de- 
velopment. Neither  of  these  contentions  has 
nulficient  force  tA  discredit  the  unanimous  witness 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Synoptista.  In  point  of  fact, 
Jesus  nowhere  represents  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as 


absolatelv  unconditioned.  It  is  one  of  the  cifts 
connected  nith  the  state  of  sonship  in  the  Kint^dom. 
Consequently,  it  is  boand  to  His  own  person  m  the 
same  sense  and  to  the  same  depree  as  the  general 
inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  is.  Unless  one  is 
ready  to  assert  with  Haruack,  that  in  the  gospel, 
as  preached  by  Jesus  Hitnself,  there  is  no  place 
for  His  person,  it  will  be  necessary  to  believe  that 
our  Lord  considered  His  own  Messianic  character 
and  work  of  supreme  importance,  not  merely  for 
the  preaching,  but  also  for  the  actnal  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  "This  being  so,  it 
became  necessary  for  Him  to  combine  with  the 
specific  form  He  gave  to  Hia  Alessiahsliip  a  speciBc 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  blesaing!!  of 
the  Kingdom  are  obtained  by  the  disoiples.  His 
views  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  would  1)0  less 
apt  to  be  determined  by  any  abstract  doctrine  as 
to  the  nature  of  God,  than  by  the  concrete  mode 
in  which  the  developments  of  His  life  led  Him,  in 
dependence  upon  Scripture,  to  conceive  of  the  cW' 
acter  of  His  Mesuabship  and  its  relation  to  the 
eomiuK  of  the  Kingdom.  IE  He  anticipated  death, 
as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  He  did, 
from  a  comparatively  early  point  in  His  ministry, 
then  He  could  not  fail  to  ascribe  to  this  deatli  a 
Messianic  meaning;  and  this  Messianic  meaning, 
if  there  was  to  belong  to  it  any  definiteness  at  afl, 
could  hardly  be  other  than  that  ]>ortraycd  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  the  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  sifeuce  obBcrved  by  our 
Lord  in  regard  to  this  important  matter  till  very 
near   the  close  of  His  ministry   is  calculated  to 

■aken   snrjmse.     But  this   silence   He   likewise 


preserved  till  the  same  point  with  regard  t 


His 


calling  in  general;  the  problem  i.. 

greater  in  the  former  respect  than  in  the  latter ; 
the  reasons  which  will  explain  the  one  will  also 
expire  the  otliar.  Nor  choiild  it  be  forgotten 
that,  side  bv  side  with  His  high  conception  of  the 
love  of  God,  Jesus  ascribed  supreme  importance 
to  the  Divine  justice.  He  carefully  preserved  the 
valuable  truth  contained  in  the  exaggerated  Jewish 
ideas  about  the  forensic  relation  between  God  and 
man  (cf.  Keim,  v.  331,  'A  continual  oscillation 
between  the  standpoint  ot  grace  and  that  of  Jewish 
satisfaction  can  lie  established ').  Reeognizing  this 
element  in  His  teaching  as  something  He  did  not 
hoiil  prefunctorily,  but  with  great  earnestness  of 
conviction,  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that  evary 
idea  of  expiation  and  satisfaction  must  have  been 


in  the  second  contention,  namely,  that  the  absc 
of  the  expiatoty  interpretation  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  from  the  early  Apostolic  preaching  proves 
the  impossibility  of  deriving  thts  doctrine  from 
JesuB.  The  doctrine  is  certainly  older  than  St. 
Paul,  who  declares  that  he  'received'  i»  rpinoa, 
as  one  of  the  fondamental  tenets  of  the  Apostolic 
faith,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  acconling  to  the 
Scriptures  (I  Co  15").  This  'receiving'  on  the  |iart 
of  St.  Paul  is  separated  by  no  more  than  seven 
years  from  the  death  of  Jesus ;  according  (o  recent 
schemes  of  chronology,  by  an  even  shorter  interval. 
When  in  the  discourses  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Acts  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  resurrection 
rather  than  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  this  must  be  ex- 
plained from  the  apologetic  purpose  of  these  dis- 
courses. They  were  intended  to  prove  tbat, 
notwithstanding  His  deatli,  Jesus  could  still  be 
the  Messiah.  Probably  even  upon  the  disciiiles 
themselves,  at  that  early  date,  the  full  meaning 
of  the  teachini;  of  Jesus  concerning  His  death  hod 
not  dawned  ;  but  if  it  had,  to  make  this  the  burden 
of  their  preaching  Ka  the  Jews  would  have  been  an 
ill-advise<l  method.  We  know  from  these  same 
discouTsea  in  Acts  that  the  disciples  looked  n^ion 
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the  death  of  Jesus  as  foreordained.  It  is  not 
likely  that,  holding  this,  thev  can  have  rested 
in  it  as  sufficient  for  their  faith,  and  entirely 
refrained  from  seeking  the  reasons  for  the  Divine 
foreordination,  which  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
cases,  must  have  appeared  to  them  teleological. 
In  the  light  of  this,  the  references  to  Jesus  as  the 
Servant  of  God,  which  occur  in  these  early  dis- 
courses, sometimes  in  connexion  with  His  suiter- 
ing,  become  highly  significant,  partly  because  they 
sound  like  reminiscences  of  Jesus*  own  teaching, 
partly  because  the^  render  it  probable  that  our 
Lord  8  death  was  interpreted  in  dependence  on 
Is  53.  Finally,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
central  place  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  occupies 
in  the  early  Apostolic  preaching.  The  prominence 
of  this  tlieme  requires  for  its  background  a  certain 
definite  connexion  between  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  is  afforded  by  the  expiatory  inter- 
pretation of  the  Saviour's  death  (cf.  Denney,  The 
Death  of  Christ,  pp.  65-85,  where  the  preceding 
points  are  lurainouBly  discussed). 

On  the  grounds  stated  we  conclude  that  there 
is  neither  exegetical  nor  historical  necessity  for 
departing  from  the  old  view,  that  Jesus  repre- 
sented His  death  as  the  sacrificial,  expiatory  bieuds 
of  a  covenant  with  Grod.  The  next  question  arising 
is.  Who  are  meant  as  the  beneficiaries  of  this  expia- 
tion on  which  the  covenant  is  founded?  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  as  if  only  one  answer  were 
possible,  viz.  those  to  whom  He  gives  the  cup  in 
which  the  wine,  the  symbol  of  the  expiating  blood, 
is  contained.  Nevertheless,  the  correctness  of  this 
view  has  been  of  late  strenuously  disputed.  This 
has  been  done  mainly  on  the  ground  before  stated, 
that  for  the  disciples  the  whole  tenor  of  our  Lord's 
teacliing  represents  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  un- 
conditioned, assured  by  the  gracious  love  of  God 
as  such.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  Jesus  intended 
the  covenant-sacrifice  not  for  His  disciples,  but  for 
the  unbelieving  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  so 
hardened  in  their  unbelief  as  to  render  an  atoning 
sacrifice  necessary  in  order  to  their  reacceptance 
into  the  favour  of  God  (thus  Johannes  Weiss, 
Predigt  Jestt  vom  Reicht  Gottes,  p.  28  ff. ;  and  R.  A. 
Hofimann,  Die  AhendmaMsgedanJcen  Jesu  Christi, 
pp.  60-88).  Weiss,  while  believing  that  the  cove- 
nant-blood is  primarily  shed  for  the  nation,  would 
not  exclude  the  disciples  from  its  effects.  Hoff- 
mann, on  the  other  nand,  distinguishes  sharply 
between  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  covenant- 
sacrifice  as  its  direct  beneficiaries,  i.e.  the  enemies 
of  Jesus,  and  those  whom  He  desires  to  appropriate 
the  spirit  of  His  self-sacrifice  for  others,  and 
therefore  invites  to  eat  His  body  and  drink  His 
blood.  The  words  spoken  with  the  cup  express 
on  this  view  two  distmct  thoughts:  (1)  the  blood 
is  covenant  -  blood  for  the  unbelieving  Jews;  (2) 
the  blood  as  the  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  must  pass  over  into  the  disciples, 
so  that  they  too  shall  give  their  life  for  others.  In 
other  words,  the  disciples  do  not  drink  the  blood 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  defined  by  the  phrase 
TTjt  dtad-JKritj  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  symbolizes 
the  subjective  spirit  on  Jesus'  part  which  led  Him 
to^  offer  His  life  for  others.  It  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived that  this  introduces  an  intolerable  dualism 
into  the  significance  of  the  blood :  it  must  mean  at 
the  same  time  objectively  the  life  poured  forth  in 
death  as  the  principle  ot  atonement,  and  subjec- 
tively the  life  pouring  itself  forth  in  death  as  the 
principle  of  self-sacrifice.  There  is  no  hint  in  the 
words  themselves  at  any  such  double  meaning. 
From  the  simple  statement  no  one  would  guess 
that  the  blood  is  drunk  by  the  disciples  in  any 
other  capacity  than  that  in  which  the  Lord  de- 
scribes it,  as  ^  blood  of  the  covenant.'    St.  Paul 


and  St.  Luke  have  not  understood  Jesus  in  the 
manner  proposed ;  for,  according  to  their  version, 
the  cup,  that  which  the  disciples  drink,  is  the  new 
covenant  itself  in  the  blood,  not  merely  the  blood 
which  for  others  is  the  covenant-blood.  Hoffinann 
has  to  assume  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  mis- 
interpreted the  intent  of  Jesus,  and  regards  Mark 
and  Matthew  as  giving  the  correct  version.  But 
even  into  the  words  of  St  Mark  and  St.  Matthew 
his  view  will  not  fit  readily.  If  our  Lord  invited 
the  disciples  to  drink  His  blood,  in  the  sense  of 
receiving  into  themselves  the  spirit  of  His  self- 
surrender  to  death,  the  description  of  this  blood 
as  covenant-blood  becomes  irrelevant  to  the  ex- 
pression of  this  thought.  Whether  the  blood  is 
covenant- blood  or  serves  any  other  beneficent  pur- 
pose, is  of  no  direct  consequence  whatever  for  the 
main  idea,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  exponent  of  a  spirit 
which  the  disciples  must  imitate,  nay,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  thought  only  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  latter.  Our  Lord  certainly  did  not 
expect  the  disciples  to  make  the  sacrince  of  their 
own  life  a  covenant-sacrifice  in  the  sense  His  was 
for  the  nation.  The  ifirip  toKKuv  in  Mark  and  the 
T€pl  xoXKiop  in  Matthew,  to  which  Hoffmann  appeals, 
cannot  prove  the  exclusion  of  the  disciples  from 
the  covenantal  effect  of  the  blood.  The  phrase  is 
derived  from  Is  63*^*^*,  where  it  serves  to  attirm 
the  fruitfulness,  the  efficacy  of  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  This  simple  thought 
suffices  here  as  well  as  in  Mk  10^  to  explain  Jesus' 
statement  that  many  will  be  benefited  by  His 
death.  .  Who  the  many  are,  disciples  or  non- 
disciples,  the  inrip  toWQp  alone  does  not  enable  us 
to  determine. 

The  one  question  that  still  remains  to  be  answered 
is,  whether  the  covenant-blood  appears  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  *  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,'  primarily 
as  the  blood  which  through  expiation  inaugurates 
the  covenant,  or  primarily  as  tne  blood  which  by 
being  sacramentally  received  will  make  those  who 
receive  it  partakers  of  the  covenant.  Both  mean- 
ings are  equally  well  suited  to  the  words  them- 
selves. In  order  to  choose  definitely  between  them, 
we  should  have  to  enter  upon  the  extremely  com- 
plicated discussion  that  has  of  recent  years  been 
carried  on,  and  is  still  being  carried  on,  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  significance 
of  the  act  performed  and  the  words  spoken  by  our 
Lord  on  the  last  evening  of  His  earthly  life.  A 
few  remarks  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  beajings 
of  this  problem  on  the  question  before  us.  The 
two  views  above  distinguished  coincide  with  the 
so-called  parabolic  or  purely  symbolic  and  the  so- 
called  institutional  or  sacramental  interpretation 
of  the  transaction.  According  to  the  former,  Jesus 
did  not  mean  to  institute  a  rite,  did  not  intend  the 
act  to  be  repeated,  but  simply  enacted  before  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples,  in  a  visiole  parable,  the  drama 
of  His  death,  indicating  by  the  parabolic  form  He 
gave  it  that  His  death  would  be  for  their  good 
through  the  inauguration  of  a  covenant.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  Jesus  instituted,  and  for  the  first 
time  caused  His  disciples  to  celebrate,  a  rite  in 
which  He  made  the  partaking  of  bread  and  wine, 
as  sacramental  symbols  of  His  body  and  blood, 
to  stand  for  the  appropriation  of  Hb  expiatory 
sacrifice  and  of  the  covenant  founded  on  it. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  these  views  are  not 
in  themselves  mutually  exclusive.  The  parabolic 
significance  of  the  boay  and  blood,  as  symboliz- 
ing death,  must  on  the  second  view  be  assumed 
to  form  the  background,  ex^iressed  or  presupposed, 
of  the  sacramental  transaction — expressed,  if  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  of  the  wine 
be  made  significant ;  presupposed,  if  the  broken 
bread  and  the  poured  wine  be  made  the  starting- 
point  of  the  observance.    That  the  so-called  para- 
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Int  one  point  ot  comparimL  CfmieqaeDblj  it  b  indiUd  upon 
iJiiit,  il  the  taokBD  bind  itod  Ihe  wot  (Umd  u  Beam  !er  Ih( 
deAtta  ol  Jeaiu,  dgurs  which  Involve  the  d—jiuLflm  of  that 
vlonniU,  tJier  mmiit  at  (ha  mxM  Unn  (taad  u  IlKnn*  for  ttac 
appropiutkin  of  Qu  bvnaflln  of  HU  defttb,  becwiM  this  Tould 
involve  the  OBetahica  ol  Uia  clinwntB,  Uu  very  cnposle  oJ 
Iheir  datmctlon.  JBllcbw  wm  not  *t  lint  dtqwMa  to  on? 
^i.:- ..  -_        *--- '.admitted  that  KB  ■  ■ccooduypohitQl 


iribkmlKht 


hive  Mood  bi 


, , _idot  Jen.   Othen,  bon- 

ever,  denuuid  that  on  the  pmboUcriew  evBy  IgarUive  etK- 
DlBcuceottbtMtiasuiddiinlilasmnitberlnniiutjreielDded. 
uxl  niake  thJa  a  fraasd  ot  oritjoiDi  of  laid  VMW,  heoiue  Lb  Uie 
ncoidg  the  aaUng  and  dcinUng  kn  uudoBbtadlT  n.ida  pramiiieDl 
<Gl.  Johaim**  BcADWin,  Dw  AbnJmalU  im  fTntrliMiUiim, 
pn.  01-65,  and  Jiillchar'*  nrinr  of  BoAnann'a  book  hi  TlttoL 
XiUrahimilmia,  1>M,  aH.  tBIV.). 

Julicher^  canon  at  Intniinlation,  whiie  on  the  whole  rcpre- 
sentlnir  ■  sound  prlnclpla  0(  elefeM,  iMdi  in  ilDale  iutancn 
to  UiB  reJectlDn  of  ondaobtedlv  leaidn*  B»tfMS.  It  makn 
Jenu  coiulruct  Bla  paiableawitti  oonadona  refud  to  the  unity 
nnd  purity  a(  Uidr  torn,  nthtr  than  with  the  piactloal  end  □! 
their  efficacj  in  view  (ct.  Bona,  ffle  Haml-ParaMn  Jen). 
Vntrn.  H  in  the  |>n«Bit  owe,  tb*  two  pirinta  ot  aomiMiiiKn, 
Uut  of  the  diHolucian  of  Che  elemeoW  and  that  of  their  ap- 
IRvpriatioQ  for  nouriehoieot.  are  lo  nalurally  {HUbbiiied  int 


it  ground  of  a 


—  .-  .eqiAie  the  excln^a 
Ic  In^teoce  on  the  rule*  o 


In  nil  probabilitj  the  combination  of  these  two 
sxpects  ot  the  symbolism  wu  not  lirst  made-by  onr 
Lord,  but  was  antecedently  given  in  the  union  of 
the  OT  sacrilice  nnd  the  sacrincial  meal.  Schultzen 
{Das  A  bendmaht  im  Neuen  Tettatnent,  p.  53  IT. )  has 
shown,  to  onr  mind  convincingly,  tliat  the  eatine 
of  the  bread  and  the  drinking  or  the  cnp  are  placed 
by  onr  Lord  under  the  aspect  of  a.  8scnlici&l  meal, 
for  which  His  own  death  furnishes  the  sacrihc«. 
Ah  in  the  saurilicial  meal  the  olTerer  appropriates 
the  benefits  of  the  expiation  and  the  resultin;; 
beneHts  of  covenant -lellownhip  with  God  (Ex 
ai'"",  Ps  SO"),  so  the  disciples  are  invited  to 
appropriate  by  eating  and  drinking  all  the  benefits 
of  expiation  and  rovenant- fellowship  that  ai'e 
Bcciireil  by  Ibe  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour's  death. 

^^'e  may  a»<iime,  therefore,  that  both  the  syni- 
Wisni  of  sacrifice  and  the  symboliKm  of  the  sacri- 
Eiciul  meal  ore  present  in  the  tranwuition  performed 
liy  JeeuH.  But  the  question  ctill  remains  nn- 
Mnswered,  whether  the  former  is  present  in  explicit 
form  or  merely  as  the  unexnressed  background  of 
the  latter.  Those  who  emphasize  the  symbolical 
bttHiifirance  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  a  feature 
named  in  all  the  records,  hold  that  the  death  m  not 
rnerely  presupposed  but  formally  enacted.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  trend  of  the  diacussion  has  of 
late  l)een  in  the  direction  of  the  other  view,  which 
attributes  no  special  Bignificance  to  the  breaking 
of  the  breail  or  the  pouring  forth  of  the  nine,  bat 
makes  the  broken  bread  and  the  wine,  as  symhola 
Of  the  death  as  an  accomplished  fact,  the  starting- 
[loint  for  the  enacted  symbolism  of  the  sarrificiEil 
meal.  It  has  been  painted  out  with  a  depree  of 
force  that  the  formula,  'This  is  my  body,'  'This  is 
ray  blood,'  In  the  sense  of  'This  symbolizes  what 
will  happen  to  My  body  and  to  My  blood.'  i;*  ont 
of  all  analoiiy  with  Jesus'  naual  parabolic  mode  of 
statement,  liecanse  elsewhere  not  the  symbol,  but 
the  thing  symliolizeil,  always  forma  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  (so  Zahn,  Drta  Evingtliutn  lUn 
MattMut,  p.  687.  note  53).  It  may  also  be  urged 
that  the  nataral  sequence,  in  case  a  parabolic 
enactment  of  the  death  of  Jenus  were  intended, 
would  have  been  as  follows :  '  He  brake  the  brwul 
and  said  :  This  ia  ray  body ;  and  lie  gave  it  to 
them  and  said.  Take,'  and  similarly  with  the  cup. 


As  the  record  stands,  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine 
is  not  mentioned  at  all.  It  aeenis  that  Jesus  took 
a  cup  whicli  had  already  been  filled.  If  Ho  had 
intended  to  give  a  parabolic  representation  of  the 
event  of  Uia  death,  He  would  have  taken  pains  to 
fill  one  before  their  eyes.  The  fact  that  with  both 
elements  the  giving  to  eat  and  to  driukjirecedes 
the  declaration  of  what  the  bread  and  the  wine  stand 
for,  favours  the  view  that  this  declaration  deals 
primarily  with  the  symbolism  of  the  sacrificial 
meal.  "The  words,  'This  is  my  body,'  then  obtain 
the  meaning ;  To  partake  of  this  bread  signifies 
the  partaking  of  Uly  sacrificed  body  in  a  sacrificial 
meal ;  the  words, '  This  is  my  bloocf,'  the  meaning : 
To  partake  of  this  wine  signifies  the  partaking  of 
My  sacrificial  blood  in  a  sacrificial  meal.  Thus  we 
would  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  phrase  '  blood 
of  the  covenant '  has  for  its  primary  import :  blood 
through  the  partaking  of  which  participation  in 
the  covenant  is  assured.  The  Pauline-Lukan  ver- 
sion, 'This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,' 
cannot  be  quoted  with  conclusiveness  in  mvour  of 
either  view.  This  verBion  may  either  mean :  this 
cup  is  by  the  blood  it  contains  the  new  covenant, 
or  :  this  cup  is  the  new  covenant,  which  new  cove- 
nant consists  in  My  blood.  E^h  of  these  two 
renderings  leaves  open  the  two  pOHsibilities,  that 
the  shedding  of  Ihe  blood  is  represented  as  the 
source  of  the  new  covenant,  or  that  the  drinking 
of  the  blood  is  represented  as  the  participation  in 
covenant.  To  prevent  misunderstanding, 
it  should  be  stated  once  more,  that  the 
ital  int«rpretation  of  the  words  has  for  its 
background  the  symbolic  significance  of  bread  and 
wine  as  exponents  of  the  expiatory  death  of  Jesus 
itself. 

In  conclusion,  we  most  endeavour  to  define  the 
place  of  the  covenant  conception  thus  interpreted 
within  the  teaching  of  Jesus  aa  a  whole,  and  its 
correlation  with  other  important  conceptions. 
Like  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Measiahship,  and 
tbe  Church,  the  Covenant  idea  ia  one  of  the  great 
generalizing  ideas  of  the  OT,  the  use  of  which 
enables  Jesus  lo  gather  np  in  Himself  the  main 
lines  of  the  histonc  movement  of  OT  redemption 
and  revelation.  From  the  Kingdom  the  Covenant 
is  distingnished  in  several  respects.  The  Kingdom 
conception  is  more  comprehensive,  since  it  em- 
braces the  eschatological  realization  of  the  OT 
promises  as  well  as  their  provisional  fulfilment  in 
the  present  life,  being  on  the  whole,  however, 
eschatologically  conceived,  the  present  Kingdom- 
powers  and  blesidngs  appearing  as  so  many  antici- 
pations of  the  final  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  is 
also  comprehensive  in  this  other  respect,  that  it 

indiscriminately  the  entire  content  of  the 

mate  state,  the  external  as  well  as  the 
internal,  the  judgment-  as  well  as  the  salvation- 
spect.  Over  a^lnst  this  the  Covenant  idea, 
'hile  iiv  no  nieane  pointedly  excluding  the  es- 
chatolopical  state  (in  Hebrews  the  idea  is  used 
esrhatoVogically,  tlie  new  covenant  coinciding  with 
the  aiiH  ii£\Xm},  yet  is  more  characteristic  as  a 
designation  of  the  blessings  of  believers  in  the 
present  intermediate  period.  And  among  the 
manifold  contents  of  salvation  it  pre-eminently 
designates  the  internal  ones  of  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  fellowship  with  God,  as  is  already  the  case 
the  passage  of  .Tcremiah. 

If  the  word  rendered  by  SiaO-Jin)  had  in  onr  Lord's 
mind  the  associations  ot  the  word  '  testament,' 
and  it  the  statement  found  in  the  context  of 
Luke  (22*"),  '  I  appoint  unto  you  (iiaHStnai  6iur), 
even  as  my  Father  appointed  unto  me  a  kingdom, 
that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my 
kingdom,'  may  he  understood  as  having  been 
suggested  to  Him  by  thiit  testamental  sense  of 
SiaS^in},  then  thia  would  bring  the  Covenant  idea 
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much  nearer  to  the  Kingdom  idea,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  latter  saying  the  fiul  content  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  final  state  is  the  object  of  the  biarlBeaBai. 
It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  sequence  of 
the  narrative  here  in  Luke  is  chronological,  and 
that,  therefore,  these  words  were  uttered  im- 
mediately after  the  reference  te  the  covenant-blood 
in  the  Supper.  In  Mt  19^"®  words  in  part  identical 
occur  in  a  different  connexion.  In  the  Supper,  God 
is  the  diad^ficpos,  whereas  here  it  would  be  Jesus. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  not  to  introduce  the  testa- 
mentary idea  into  the  words  of  the  Supper,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  distinction  between  the  Kingdom  and 
the  Covenant  from  the  point  of  view  already  indi- 
cated. According  to  the  Pauline  interpretation, 
the  Supper,  and  with  it  the  Covenant,  ^belong  to 
the  pre-eschatological  state,  in  which  believers  are 
during  the  present  life,  for  the  Supper  is  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  death  of  Jesus  *  until  he  come ' 
(1  Co  11»).  The  sayings  in  Mk  14»,  Mt  26»,  Lk 
22i<- 18  (,,]3Q  mark  the  Supper  and  the  participation 
in  the  Covenant  as  belonging  to  a  state  distinct 
from  the  final  Kingdom  of  GhSd.  Our  Lord,  how- 
ever, does  not  place  this  second  stage  of  the 
covenant-life  of  the  people  of  Grod  in  contrast  with 
the  former  stage  from  the  point  of  view  that  it 
involves  the  abrogation  of  the  OT  legal  forms  of 
life,  as  St.  Paul  does  in  2  Co  3  and  Gal  3.  If  it  is 
a  new  covenant,  it  is  new  simply  for  the  positive 
reason  that  it  brings  greater  assurance  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  closer  fellowship  with  God. 
l<rom  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  that  of  the 
Covenant  is  still  further  distinguished,  in  that  it 
appears  in  much  closer  dependence  than  the 
former  on  the  Messianic  person  and  work  of  Jesus. 
In  our  Lord's  preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  His 
Messianic  person  and  work  remain  almost  entirely 
in  the  baclcground,  at  least  so  far  as  the  verbal 
disclosures  on  this  subject  are  concerned,  while 
the  matter  comes  to  stand  somewhat  differently 
if  the  self -revelation  contained  in  Jesus*  Messianic 
acts  be  considered.  The  Covenant  is  explicitly 
declared  to  be  founded  on  His  expiatory  death, 
and  to  be  received  by  the  partaking  of  His  body 
and  blood.  This  importance  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus,  both  for  the  inauguration  and  the 
reception  of  the  Covenant,  agrees  with  the  view 
that  the  Covenant  designate  the  present,  pro- 
visional blessedness  of  believers,  for  this  stage  is 
specifically  controlled  and  determined  by  the 
activity  of  Christ,  so  that  St.  Paul  calls  it  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  distinction  from  the  King- 
dom of  God,  which  is  the  final  state.  The  Cove- 
nant idea  shares  with  the  idea  of  the  Church  this 
reference  to  the  present  earthly  form  of  possession 
of  the  Messianic  olessings,  and  this  dependence  on 
the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  Mt  16^ 
18").  The  difference  is  that  in  the  conception  of 
the  Church,  the  organization  of  believers  into  one 
body  outwardly,  as  well  as  their  spiritual  imion 
inwardly,  and  the  communication  of  a  higher  life 
through  the  Spirit,  stand  in  the  foreground,  neither 
of  which  is  renected  upon  in  the  idea  of  the  Cove- 
nant. The  Covenant  stands  for  that  central,  God- 
ward  aspect  of  the  state  of  salvation,  in  which  it 
means  the  atonement  of  sin  and  the  full  enjoyment 
of  fellowship  with  God  through  the  appropriation 
of  this  atonement  in  Christ. 

LmRATURH.— Ruckert,  Iku  Abendmahlt  1866;  Baur,  Vorle- 
tungen  uber  neuUst.  TkeologU,  1864,  pp.  102-105 ;  Yolkmar, 
Die  EvangelUn^  1870,  p.  666  ff.,  Jeavu  Nazarenut^  1882,  p. 
112  ff. ;  Outhe,  de  Fotderis  Notione  Jeremiana^  1877 ;  Keim, 
Jettu  of  Nazara  (Ene.  tr.),  1881.  v.  pp.  276-343 ;  Wellhaiuen, 
Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  1887,  lii.  p.  122;  A.  Brandt,  Zeit- 
thrift  f.  tpiw.  Theol.  1888,  p.  SOff. ;  W.  R.  Smith,  AS*,  1894  ; 
Lobstein,  La  Doctrine  de  la  Sainte  Cine,  1889,  pp.  62,  258 ; 
Bousset,  Die  Evangelieneitate  Juttins  dee  Mdrtyrtre.  1890,  p. 
112  ff. ;  V.  Zittwitz,  Das  Christiiche  AbendmafU  im  lAchte  der 
Religionegesehichte,  1892.  p.  6ff. :  Jdlicher  in  Theol.  Abhand- 
lungen  V.  von  Weiudeker  gevridmet,  1802,  p.  217  ff. ;   Job. 


Weiss,  Jent  Predigt  vom  Reiehe  GoUes,  1892  (2nd  ed.  1900),  p. 
28 ff.,  Das  dltesU  Evangelium,  1903,  pp.  289-299;  W.  Brandt, 
Die  Bvangelisehe  OeschxehU,  1893,  pp.  289 ff.,  566;  SpitU,  Zur 
OesehiehU  und  Literatur  dee  Urchnstenthums,  1893,  i.  p.  207  ff. ; 


1894,  p.  22  ff. ;  Schultsen,  Das  Abendmahl  im  NT,  1895.  pp. 
33-37,  41,  53,  55,  96;  Grafe  in  Zeitachrift  f.  TkeoL  u.  Ktreke, 

1895,  pp.  101-188  ;  Titius,  Die  Neutest,  Lehre  von  der  Seligkei^ 
1895,  1.  p.  150  ff. ;  Joachim,  *Die  Ueberlieferung  fiber  Jesus 
letztes  Mahl '  in  Hermes*  Zeitachrift /.  Klassische  Philologie,  1895, 
p.  43 ;  Zockler,  '  Modeme  Abendmahlscontroversen '  in  Evang. 
Kirehemeitung,  1895,  p.  108 ff. ;  Kattenbusch,  *Das  heilige 
Abendmahl '  in  ChristL  WeU.  1895,  Nos.  13-15 ;  Kraetzschmar, 
Die  Bundesvorstellung  im  AT,  1896 ;'R.  A.  Hoffmann,  Die 
A  bendmahlsgedanken  Jesu  Christi,  1896,  pp.  47-77 ;  Schaef er,  Dcu 
Herrenmahl,  1897,  pp.  388-392 ;  Ramsay  in  Expositor,  Nov.  1898, 
pp.  321-330:  Eichhom,  Dm  Abendmahl  im  NT,  1808;  Smend, 
AUtest.  BeligionsgesehiclUe,  1899,  p.  24  ff. ;  Giesebrecht,  Die 
Geschiehtliehkeit  des  Sinaibundes,  1900 ;  Wrede  in  Zeitsehri/t 
/.  d.  Neutest.  Wisaensehajt,  1900,  pp.  69-74 ;  Wendt,  Die  Lehre 
Jesui,  1901,  pp.  257-258,  503-509 ;  Hollmann,  Die  Bedeutung  des 
Todes  Jesu,  1901,  p.  145  ff. ;  Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ,  1902, 
pp.  46-60;  Job.  Hottmsuan,  Das  AbendmeJU  im  Urchristenthum, 
1903.  The  literature  on  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  ^ven  complete, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  importance  for  the  discussion  of  Uie 
Covenant  idea.    See,  further,  art.  Lord's  Supper. 

Geerhardus  Vos. 

C0YST0U8NESS.— This  word  (Gr.  irXeove^ia)  has 
the  root-idea  of  greed,  shown  in  a  strong  desire  to 
acquire,  even  more  .than  in  a  keen  wish  to  keep. 
In  the  Gospels,  as  elsewhere  in  Scripture  [see,  how- 
ever, Eph  4**],  the  term  is  confined  to  a  reference 
to  property ;  the  verb  {xXeoveKTica)  is  wider  in  sense. 
As  the  complexity  of  social  life  increases,  so  may 
the  shapes  the  evil  can  assume.  To  ordinary 
avarice  nave  to  be  added  subtle  temptations  in  the 
realm  of  rank  and  fashion,  conventional  ambition, 
cultured  ease,  or  delight  in  successful  activity 
unsubordinated  to  ethical  aims.  The  tin^e  of 
covetousness  comes  in  wherever  men  so  aosorb 
their  life  in  the  temporal  that  they  impair  its 
high  instincts  for  the  spiritual.     '  What  is  a  man 

Erofited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
isownsoul?MMt  16«). 

To  the  mind  of  Jesus  what  stands  condemned 
is,  characteristically,  the  possession  of  a  certain 
spirit — the  spirit  of  grasping  selfishness.  The 
forms  assumed,  the  methods  employed,  are  not 
minutely  dealt  with,  and  not  matters  for  specific 
cure.  Rather  the  one  tap-root  is  to  be  cut,  or  a 
general  atmosphere  created  in  which  the  noxious 
weed  must  perish.  And  the  almighty  power  to 
this  end  is  tne  holy  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  on 
the  one  hand  is  a  spirit  of  loving  trust  towards 
God  the  Father  in  providence,  and  on  the  other 
a  tender  feeling  towards  fellow-mortals  which 
prompts  to  ready  sacrifice  of  all  things  to  their 
good.  The  man  with  the  great  possessions  (Mk 
10"),  who  attracted  Jesus,  had  yet  one  luxury  to 
discover — that  of  doing  good,  giving  to  the  poor, 
and  so  coveting  wealth  of  the  right  kind.  Not 
the  coming  to  our  hands  of  earthly  good  is  con- 
demned, but  the  absence  of  the  one  spirit  which 
shall  inform  and  vitalize  its  use.  The  triumph  of 
religion  is  to  turn  it  into  *  treasure  in  heaven  *  (v.**). 
A  classical  passage  is  Mt  6*^**,  with  which  com- 
pare Lk  12«-«  and  16»»-".  The  higher  life  being 
concerned  with  faith  and  goodness  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit — the  realm  revealed  in  the  Beatitudes, 
it  is  clear  inversion  to  be  absorbed  for  their  own 
sake  in  the  things  of  time  and  sense.  '  Moth  and 
rust '  are  the  emblems  of  their  corruptibilitv  ;  and 
they  are  unstable,  like  property  exposed  to  *  thieves.* 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  pagan  mind  to  be  full  of  anxious 
and  self-centred  concern  for  meat  and  drink  and 
raiment  (v.**).  Such  persons  reverse  unconsciously 
Christ's  principle  that  *  the  life  is  more  than  meat ' 
(Mt6^);  and  the  Pharisees,  'who  were  covetous* 
(Lk  16**),  by  their  blindness  to  the  true  order  of 
importance  called  forth  essentially  the  same  re- 
buke, *  that  which  is  highly  esteem^  amongst  men, 
is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God*  (v.^).    Though 
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they  had  one  eye  for  religion,  they  kept  the  other 
for  the  world,  hence  inevitably  their  truly  distorted 
views.     In  the  last  resort  of  psychological  analysis 

*  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  *  (Mt  &^),  and  the 
Pharisees  are  pilloried  for  evermore  as  the  awful 
example  of  hypocrisy  in  this  respect.  With  Jesus, 
in  these  passages,  the  first  postulate  of  religious 
worth  is,  that  people  must  oe  single-minded  and 
whole-hearted  in  service — *  Where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also'  (Mt  6**).  And  to 
only  one  quarter  can  the  enlightened  heart  turn — 

*  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness '  (v.**). 
Coincident  with  that,  as  humble  faith  feels,  all 
needed  things  shall  be  added  unto  us.  With 
exquisite  insight  Jesus  points  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  the  luies  of  the  field  as  eloquent  at  once 
of  the  minuteness  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
trust  we  may  place  in  a  Heavenly  Father's  care. 
*Are  not  ye,'  He  asks,  *much  better  than  they?' 
(v.*'*').  (Cf.  as  an  enforcement  of  the  lesson,  Christ's 
own  unworldliness  of  character,  and  trustfulness 
in  earthly  matters.  And  as  a  counter-illustration 
to  the  Pharisees,  cf.  the  convert  from  their  straitest 
sect,  St.  Paul,  who  having  food  and  raiment  learned 
therewith  to  be  content,  1  Ti  6«,  cf.  Ph  4"). 

On  a  question  arising  of.  family  inheritance 
(Lk  12'^'^),  Jesus  warns  against  covetousness,  and 
for  impressive  deptli  nothing  excels  the  summary 
there — *  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he possesseth '  (v.^).  As 
one  concerned  with  the  spiritual  domain,  Jesus 
refuses  to  touch  the  civil  matter  of  property. 
Wisdom  lay  in  leaving  questions  of  the  law  to 
lawyers,  although  the  consideration  is  doubtless 
implied  that  even  then  there  should  be  found  a 
liermeation  of  the  Christian  spirit.  The  point 
which  Jesus  presses  is  the  falsity  of  the  vulgar 
notion  that  it  is  'possessions'  which  make  life 
worth  living.  Devotion  to  the  outward  is,  in  His 
gosnel,  vanity ;  the  loving  and  dLsceming  soul  has 
iioa  for  its  possession,  ana  from  sheer  sympathy  of 
heart  joys  in  His  work  amongst  men. 

A  parable  follows  (Lk  12**"^*),  not  necessarily 
associated  originally  with  the  foregoing  incident, 
although  in  full  affinity  of  theme.  The  Rich  Fool 
is  the  personification  of  the  successfully  covetous 
man,  and  yet  a  revelation  in  almost  the  same 
breatli  of  how  little  such  success  amounts  to  from 
the  standpoint  of  eternity.  He  sowed  only  to  the 
world  ;  therefore  he  reaped  inwardly  no  riches  of 
the  spirit.  *  So  is  he,'  saith  Jesus,  *  that  layeth  up 
treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towarus  God ' 
(v. 2*).  There  is  affinity  of  teaching  in  the  parable 
of  Ditjes  and  Lazarus  (which  see). 

LiTERATFRK.— The  Standard  works  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  on  the  Parables.  Among  special  discourses :  F. 
W.  Robertson,  Sermongf  2nd  series,  Serm.  I.  (with  which  com- 
pare XVII.  of  Ist  series);  J.  Service  on  *  Profit  and  Loss'  in 
Salvation  Here  and  Hereafter ;  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  The  Relations 
of  the  Kingdofm  to  the  World,  pt.  i.;  A.  Maclaren,  A  Year's 
MiniMry,  1st  series.  No.  16;  J.  Martineau,  Hours  cf  Thought 
ii.  and  iii.,  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life,  pp.  76-86; 
Mozlcy,  University  Sermons,  pp.  276-290. 

George  Murray. 
COWARDICE. — Cowardice  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  natural  timidity  in  circumstances  of  danger, 
from  the  awe  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  mirac- 
ulous or  the  extraordinary,  may  so  possess  the 
mind  as  for  the  moment  to  paralyze  its  activities, 
and  above  all  from  the  fear  of  God,  His  paternal 
love,  power,  and  holy  judgment,  which  may  be 
tlie  strongest  antidote  to  all  base  and  servile  fear, 
and  the  source  of  the  highest  courage.  The  dis- 
tinction is  partly  preserved  in  the  words  06/3os  and 
SeiXia.  The  latter  word  is  '  always  used  in  a  bad 
sense*  (Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  NT,  p.  34).  It 
expresses  '  not  the  natural  emotion  of  fear,  but  the 
cowardly  yielding  to  it.  It  is  the  craven  spirit 
which  shrinks  from  duty,  loses  hope,  abandons 


what  it  should  hold  fast,  surrenders  to  the  enemy, 
or  deserts  to  his  side  *  (Bernard,  Central  Teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  188,  189).  5€iX/a  occurs  only  in 
2  Ti  r,  but  deiXtdo;  Jn  14?",  and  5etX6t  (EV  *  fearful ') 
Mt  8»,  cf ,  Mk  4«  and  Rev  218.  g^t  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  drawn  hard  and  fast  by  the  use 
of  these  words.  In  Mt  8*  (cf.  Mk  4**)  the  question 
rl  ieiKoi  iarCf  6\iy&iri<rroi;  is  not  so  much  a  serious 
imputation  of  craven  fear,  as  the  expression  of  'per- 
sonal fearlessness,  to  gain  ascendency  over  panic- 
stricken  spirits'  (Bruce,  Esmos.  Gr,  Test.,  in  loc.). 
On  the  other  hand,  an  ignoble  fear  in  face  of  danger 
or  difficulty,  or  the  disapprobation  and  hostile 
sentiments  of  others,  is  sometimes  in  view  when 
0<J/3oj,  4>o^€iffeax  are  used  (Mt  10»,  cf.  Lk  12^,  Mt 
25»,  Jn  7"  19»  20>»).  When  fear  of  physical  con- 
sequences impairs  fidelity  to  Christ,  causing  men  to 
be  ashamed  of  Him  (Mk  8",  Lk  9"),  or  even  to  go 
the  length  of  denying  Him  (Mt  1(H®),  it  incurs  His 
severest  disapprobation  (Mt  10",  cf.  Rev  21*).  It 
is  not  cowardice  to  fly  from  the  rage  of  the  perse- 
cutor. Jesus  not  only  counselled  flight  in  circum- 
stances of  peril  (Mk  13",  Lk  2pi),  but  Himself 
evaded  the  malice  which  would  have  brought  His 
life  to  an  end  before  His  hour  was  come, 'and  His 
mission  completed  (Lk  4*^,  Jn  8*  10*).  It  is  only 
when  the  fear  of  man  tempts  to  the  compromise 
of  truth,  and  the  disowning  of  allegiance  to  Christ, 
that  it  becomes  a  snare  and  a  sin.  Cowardice  is 
not  ultimately  evinced  in  feeling,  but  in  action. 
It  is  cowardice  when  a  man  decmies  the  task  he 
was  meant  to  render :  '  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and 
hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth'  (Mt  25'-*);  when  he 
turns  away,  however  sorrowfully,  from  the  path  of 
self-sacrifice  which  the  call  of  Christ  points  out  to 
him  (Mt  \^).  (See  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian 
Character,  p.  104). 

The  antidote  to  cowardice  lies  in  the  fear  of  God, 
in  HLb  power  over  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  (Mt 
10^),  the  mn*  nirj:  which  drives  out  all  baser  fear ; 
in  the  spirit  of  watchfulness  and  prayer  that,  in 
circumstances  of  trial,  we  do  not  fall  into  the 
temptation  to  forsake  Christ  or  deny  Him  (Mt 
26«) ;  but  most  of  all  in  faith  (Mt  8«  Jn  14i-  ^). 
Faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God — that  the  manifest 
duty,  however  difficult  and  dangerous,  is  His  will ; 
that  from  Him  life  has  its  appomted  twelve  hours, 
and  in  the  path  of  obedience  to  Him  there  is  no 
possible  foreshortening  of  them  (Jn  11***°) ;  that 
over  all  is  His  unsleeping  and  loving  care — will  save 
the  soul  from  all  base  betrayals  of  itself  and  its 
Divine  trust  through  fear.  To  this  end  was  the 
Comforter  promised  and  bestowed,  that,  co-operat- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  men.  He  might  brace  them 
to  consistent  courage  in  action  and  endurance. 
And  the  efl*ect  of  His  presence  and  power  is  seen 
in  the  contrast  between  those  who  *all  forsook 
him  and  fled '  (Mk  U^),  denied  Him  (Mt  26»-'^), 
*  gathered  in  an  upper  room  for  fear  of  the  Jews ' 
(Jn  20*'),  and  the  same  men,  not  many  months 
later,  impressing  the  authorities  by  their  boldness 
(Ac  4**),  and  displaying,  in  circumstances  of  severest 
trial,  minds  delivered  from  all  craven  fear,  and  in- 
spired with  the  high  and  solemn  courage  of  faith. 
See  art.  Fear. 

LiTBRATURK.— Aristotle,  Eth.  liL  7;  Strong,  Chr.  Ethics  \ 
Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character,  100  ff.;  Denney, 
GcSpel  Questions  and  Answers,  86 ff.  JOSEPH  MUIR. 

CREATION.— The  beginning  of  the  world,  as  the 
earliest  starting-point  of  time,  is  mentioned  in 
Mt  24",  Mk  13»».  The  other  Gospel  references  to 
this  subject  include  one  by  an  Evangelist  and  two 
by  our  Lord  Himself,  the  first  (Jn  1')  teaches 
that  the  Divine  Word,  who  afterwards  became 
incarnate  in  Jesus  (v."),  was  the  direct  Agent  in 
Creation  (cf.  Col  l*^  He  1'  ;  and  see  following  art.). 
The  second  (Jn  5^^)  occurs  in  a  discussion  on  the 
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Sabbath.  In  the  words  *  my  Father  worketh 
hitherto/  Jesus  shows  that  the  Divine  rest  follow- 
ing the  work  of  creation  has  been  a  period  of  con- 
tinued Divine  activity.  His  primary  object  is  to 
justify  His  own  works  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  but  He  shows  incidentally  that  the  seventh 
*  day,'  and  therefore  also  the  other  *  days,*  of  Gn  1 
need  not  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  In  the 
third  allusion  (Mt  19*<^',  Mk  108^-)  the  words  of 
Gn  1"  2-",  describing  the  original  creation  of  man 
and  woman,  are  a  noted  in  support  of  Christ's  ideal 
of  marriage  (cf.  Eph  6").  James  Patrick. 

CREATOR  (CHRIST  AS).— The  Synoptic  Gospels 
do  not  bring  forward  any  specific  teaching  of  Christ 
as  Creator.  Whatever  Jesus  may  have  taught  on 
this  subject,  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  writers 
of  these  Gospels  did  not  require  the  inclusion  of  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  only  by  implication  is  any  doctrine 
of  Christ's  creatorship  introduced  into  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  implication,  however,  is  striking  and 
worthy  of  notice. 

1.  TAc  assertion  of  original  potoer^  e.g.  the 
healing  of  the  leper  (Mk  i«,  Mt  8»,  Lk  b^) ;  the 
lordship  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk  2»,  Lk  6«,  Mt  12^). 
The  Saobath  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  only  the 
establisher  of  it  could  have  power  over  it.  The 
forgiveness  of  sins  (Mk  2*,  MtO*)  is  a  prerogative  of 
Godhead. 

2.  The  note  of  autJiority. — The  people  felt  this 
in  Jesus'  teaching  (Mk  1®,  Lk  4*).  He  claims 
authority  for  Himself  (Mk  2",  Mt  9«,  Lk  6«).  He 
gives  authority  to  His  disciples  (Mt  10^),  and  the 
unstated  assumption  is  that  it  is  by  an  original 
right  inherent  in  Himself. 

8.  Mirages. — Jesus  quiets  the  sea  as  one  who 
has  ori^nal  power  over  it  (Mk  4**,  Lk  8*^).  This 
is  the  right  of  the  Creator  of  it.  He  restores  life 
to  the  dead  (Mk  5«,  Lk  8**  7").  To  give  life  U  the 
prerogative  of  Creatorship.  It  is  an  original  right 
of  the  Creator.  Jesus  exercises  this  right  in  His 
own  name.  He  creates  directly  in  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  (Mk  6«-**,  Mt  14"»  15»). 

4.  Owne^rship. — Jesus  calls  the  angels  His  own 
(Mt  24'^).  His  lordship  of  the  Sabbath  implies 
ownership  (Mk  2"). 

All  these  are  clear,  and  the  more  significant 
because  undesigned,  narrations  which  imply  the 
Creatorship  of  Jesus.  If  St.  Paul  held  a  supervisory 
relation  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  St.  Feter  to 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  as  many  of  the  best  modem 
scholars  believe,  then  we  shall  feel  the  corrobo- 
rative evidence  which  is  so  outstanding  in  their 
Epistles  for  the  Creatorship  of  Jesus. 

This  evidence  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  lies  in 
(a)  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (Ro  8',  1  Co  10*, 
2  Co  8»,  Gal  4*,  Eph  1*,  Ph  2«,  Col  V\  2  Ti  P). 
The  self-impoverishment  (kenosis)  implies  previous 
Divine  fulness.  If  all  things  were  created  through 
(did),  in  (^y),  and  for  {ch)  Him,  He  would  neces- 
sarily be  pre-existent.  The  Pauline  Christ  of  the 
Epistles  is  not  merely  the  historic  Christ,  but  more 
especially  the  Creative  Principle  both  in  the  world 
and  in  man.  (6)  Creation  is  through  Christ  (Col 
1*').  He  is  the  causal  agent,  fiiccording  to  the 
eternal  purpose,  (c)  Creation  is  in  Him,  i,e.  in 
the  sphere  of  Christ,  *the  creative  centre  of  all 
things,  the  causal  element  of  their  existence' 
(Ellicott).  Hence  all  things  are  to  be  gathered 
uu  in  Him  (Eph  l^^').  {d)  Creation  is  for  Him. 
He  is  the  goal  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  all 
creation.  1  Co  8'  expands  this  idea,  and  makes 
Him  both  the  source  and  the  goal  of  all  created 
things,  (e)  He  is  the  bond  which  holds  the  whole 
fabric  of  men  and  things  together.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Divine  immanence  (Col  1"),  and  sets 
forth  Christ  as  the  eternally  existent  Creative 
Principle  in  all  things.    All  this  teaching  is  an 


amplification  of  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptics,  and 
sets  forth,  the  cosmic  relations  of  Christ  in  Creation 
in  order  to  show  more  clearly  His  cosmic  relation 
in  Atonement  and  Salvation. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Petrine  Epistles 
which  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  the  prophets,  1  P 1" ;  and  Christ  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  v.*),  but  there  is  no 
direct  teaching  of  Creatorship. 

The  Gospel  of  John  opens  at  once  into  a  circle  of 
new  and  profounder  conceptions  of  Jesus.     He  is 
the  Eternal  Logos  who  was  in  the  beginning  (P). 
He  is  the  eternal  and  immanent  Reason  manifest- 
ing creative  activities.     He  mediates  the  creation 
of  the  universe  (v.*).     The   Prologue  sets  forth 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  fourfold  mediation,     (a)  As 
the  Eternal  Logos,  who  was  'in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  was  God'  (1^),   He  mediates  the 
creation  of  all  things  (v.^).     The  whole  process  and 
product  of  creation  lie  inwrapped  in  the  Logos. 
Neither  angels  nor  other  beings  assisted.     'And 
without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  hath 
been  made '  (v.*,  cf.  1  Co  8').    (6)  As  the  Creative 
Logos,  He  mediates  life  for  men.     He  is  immanent 
in  the  Creation.     *  In  him  was  life '  (v.^),  and  '  He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him, 
and  the  world  knew  him  not'  {y^%     He  was  the 
ground  and  source  of   life.      St.   Paul's   saying, 
'The  world  through  its  wisdom  knew  not  God' 
(1  Co  1^^),  shows  the  amazing  inability  of  the  world 
to  recognize  its  Creator  who  was  the  ground  of  its 
own  lite.    Sin  had  indeed  become  darkness  which 
was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  light  (Jn  V). 
(c)  As  the  Logos  maae  flesh  or  incarnate.  He  medi- 
ates a  revelation  of  God  to  man  (vv."-").    The 
whole  measure  of  revelation  lies  in  the  incarnate 
Logos.     '  God  manifested '  to  men  was  manifested 
wholly  in  Jesus  Christ,     (rf)  As  *  the  only-begotten 
from  the  Father'  (v.^*),  He  mediates  an  atonement 
or  reconciliation,  through  His  death,  between  a 
holy  God  and  alienated  sinners.    This  is  the  climax 
of  His  wondrous  mediatorship,  and  makes  Him  the 
perfected  Mediator.    The  historic  Christ  is  brought 
forward  in  this  Gospel  only  enough  to  explicate  or 
illustrate  the  eternal  Christ,  but  it  was  in  the 
historic  Christ  that  the  eternal  and  cosmic  Christ 
was  first  recognized.     The  transactional  phases  of 
the  historic  incarnation  lead,  in  St.  John's  view, 
straight  to  the  eternal  Logos  who  mediated  the 
whole  creation.     Christ,  as  Creator,  is  so  wrought 
into  the  Cosmos  which  He  made  and  sustains,  that 
upon  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  He  be- 
comes of  necessity  the  mediator  of  new  relations 
between  the  sinner  and  God.     His  mediatorship  of 
redemption  rests  on  the  fact  that  He  was  *  in  the 
beginning '  the  Logos  who  mediated  the  creation  of 
all  things.    Christ,  as  Creator,  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  this  Gospel.    It  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  of  man, 
his  fall  and  his  doom,  of  the  redemption  and  the 
final  glory.    It  is  the  interpretive  key  to  the  whole 
framework  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whose  author  sees 
the  designed  correspondence  between  the  Creator 
and  the  created,  and  that  creation  was  primarily 
intended  to  be  responsive  to  Him.     '  He  came  unto 
hb  own,  and  they  .  .  .  received  him  not'  (1"), 
expresses  the  failure  of  creation  to  fulfil  the  Divine 
purpose.     St.  John  gathers  up  all  that  the  Synop- 
tists  have  taught,  but  adds  new  conceptions  of 
Jesus  in  a  profounder  interpretation  of  Him.     He 
teaches  (a)  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  (1«>  3»-  »*  6" 
gfle-88  1411  176)  njore    plainly   and  fully  than    the 
Synoptists;    (6)  His   authority  (17^);    (c)  His  in- 
herent power  to  work  miracles  (2*  6"  11^) ;  {d)  His 
ownership  of  all  things  (1").     But  new  conceptions 
are  addea.     (a)  He  is  the  source  of  an  abiding  or 
eternal  life.     He  has  power  to  give  this  life  to 
whom  He  will  (3»  4Jo- "  6"-"-*>  6»7"  I0»  11»  14»» 
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IT*},  ip)  His  life  is  the  light  of  men.  But  the 
fact  that  as  Creator  He  is  the  aoaree  of  _both  life 
niid  light  to  men  does  not  prevent  their  reject! 
of  Him  (1'  8''  9"  12^  »•■*•).  (7)  He  shows  I 
identity  with  tha  Father :  '  I  anii  the  Father  t  . 
one'  (lU"),'  'He  tbat  hath  seen  lue  hatli  seen  the 
father'  {14'  12").  [*)  He  shows  familiarity  with 
tlie  life  and  conditions  of  Heaven  (14'  IT**). 

Bnt  these  conceptions  of  Christ,  as  well  aa  those 
■which  St.  John  ajid  the  Synoptiats  have  in 
lest  on  the  faet  of  His  having  mediated  the  creation 
of  all  things.  His  rights  in  the  whole  creation,  as 
well  as  the  obligations  which  He  has  toward  it, 
grow  ont  of  the  fact  of  Hia  Creatorship.  The 
eternal  and  nnivereal  charocteristica  of  both 
carnation  and  reconciliation  are  grounded  in  1 
creational  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

LuMtTcit— B.  WbIm,  RaUgim  qT  Ou  ST,  100-181,  1 
Sibl.  TliioL  kT  .vr,  IL  98 :  a  B.  BttwenM,  Tht  ChrOUan  Dorti 

^SaloaliBn,  U8 ;  O.  A.  Doxlon,  n<  Ckrfl  of  Ti>-Dav.  Bl- 
M.  Filib^m,  Tk*  Ptaai  qf  Ckritt  iit  Madttn  T/ttobvy,  3.. . 
U.  r.  Eattt,  OuUiM  of  S*m  Tntan*nt  Thtoltm;  A.  B.  Bruce, 
SI.  Paati  OnuiBtim  of  CKriilianav,  SBS;  K  R.  iteynolda, 
■  St  John '  iPulpa  CawmtBtary),  vol.  L  1-ei.  Tlia  Utoticuie  on 
the  unbjwt  li  very  •cauWy.  NATHAN  E.  WoOD. 

CRITICIBII.— 1.  A  Utile  more  than  seventy 
^ears  ago  (1B35-1905).  a  turning-point  was  reached 
■n  NT  criticism,  tha  importance  of  which  is  gener- 
nilv  admitted.*  In  the  year  1835  David  Straus 
f'-bluhed  hia  Lebea  Jua  (to  be  followed  exactly 
ten  years  later  hy  F.  C.  Baop'l  Paultu).  The 
mythical  theory  was  remorselessly  applied  by 
(Strauss  to  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  history. 

It  miuC  DoC  b«  forgotten  thnt  from  the  middle  ot  the  pre- 
ceding conlory  aamler  h«d  •pplled  the  won!  ■  mjthi '  la  Mme  of 

on  at  tha  beginning 'ot  the  IMh  otnt.  ds  WeUc  lad  not  h«l- 
tAted  to  polDt  oat  the  IvportuiE  pirt  which,  in  hli  Judgmient. 
u^M  played  botJi  by  myth  and  by  Iwend  in  the  writings  of  tha 
OT,)     At  Ihs  Min«  UioD  h«  h>d  aot  hxritated  to  uuntuitc. 

...  , i„i..-. .  .u.  itiermnce*  (Mnillar  to 

BD  the  appUeation  o[ 
Co  thi  OT  ud  to  bhs 
ir  Loid-a  Hfe,  the  b«- 

to  regard  u  ahrouded  in  darkneai,  and  to  nldgats  \a  Lhe 
amne  doro^i]  of  myth  or  legend.    The  aapportfln  of  thia  kind 

...  .j.,j__ .._.   ^  Steauw  hlmnlf  aiproHd  II,  to 

rrbyt'ienilflDdklpaiulat  mythand 

■'—  -  -  — ■ '  «planatloa.    Thli 

a  fcitt  moat  crude 

form  WM  ohtncteriatlo  of  Fuihia  and  the  achool  which  bore 
the  name  of  RatdoflallaM,  a  nattaad  wMeb  StnuMnmonwleNly 
atUoked.  beoune  lUaondlted  and  wt.Tt  place  to  the  mythical 
theory,  whldi  at  leut  laid  didm  to  thoroa^eH.  But  it  li  not 
too  much  io  aay  that  an  eiplanaldon  ot  the  minuruloui  which  fa 
Mien  akin  to  the  crude  eiegelil  ot  Paulua.  nieeU  ua  not  inFre- 
quentlyln- 


■L  languaiee  very  lin: . . 

n  lo.4ay,  the  dlSerence  which  lay  betve 
-he  mythical  and  oF  the  legendary  tlieory 


'  £vannlical  hiatoir  by  t 
It  by  the  weary  pnElH  o( 


hia  TVolw  on  Iht  Fni 
vhich  wu  abroad. 


tnaaliMttm  qf  fjkii  C^ln>>n,  the  ti 

mark  the  new  prinidple  ol  inquiry*. _ _. 

hai  been  recently  caiied  ■the  fatbtrat  criticism':  and  II  that 
Mtle  le  not  alwu*  apnopriaie  to  him,  we  mu,  atiUenn'- 
speak  oF  hli  epoon-mudnc  Influenoe,  and  of  Uw  Inak  which 
earned  between  the  tradiuonal  liawa  ot  innlnlka  and  th*  fi 


J.  rA»!.:PflEi<lerer, 
ijffwy  oj  tht  Higher 
!lhlng  mare  than  a 


Ilr^Mfapminf  <if  ThtolBgii,  p.  ts 

OrltleitiH,  p,  US ;  '  Ailogetlier 

date  in  the  hlitory  of  llteratan     ■■,  •uwu*  lui  >  ucx  turn  mia 

direction  In  the  Hlirtier  CriUclnn.' 

I  For  a  dlHUH^on  ol  Uiediflenoceg  between  myth  and  legend, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Knowling,  Wititcit  of  (A«  Epiiitii, 

t  See,  e.ff.,  Dr.  Driver-a  reroiifk»,  LOT  p.  nil.  and  further 

4  Llchtenberger,  Ulitorg  a}  Gtrman  Thaitiig)  in  tU  190i 


■  CI.  I 


WdM,  Binttitana  in  dw  ST*,  p.  i 


combined  w  remarkably  deep  evangelical  plet^ 
—  prejudice  and  with  taorwwhneea  ot  1earnln|f, 
id  In  hia  Judsment,  aod  h&  ooncluaiana  wen 
vague  anq  qnoenido.  Tbt  crluoiim  cbaracteriatic  ol  the  tlmn 
wae  carried  on,  ai  it  were,  piecemeal :  one  book  wu  defended  or 
attaoked,  or  the  alleged  anthor  waa  aooepled  or  rejected,  bnt 
there  wai  no  attempt  W  bring  the  booka  of  the  Nl  under  one 
general  conception. 

There  were  henceforth  two  great  critical  move- 
ments proceeding  side  by  side — the  ell'ort  to  in- 
terpret the  Gospel  narratives,  and  the  eSbrt  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  NT  booka. 

To  the  former  of  these  elTorts  Strauss  stood  in 
tliL  closest  relation,  and  he  claimed  to  introduce  a 
theory  of  interpretation  which  shoald  be  complete 
and  final. t  To  the  latter  Baur  stood  in  the  closest 
relation,  and  be  claimed  to  make  good  a  theory 
which  treated  the  books  ot  the  NT  from  the  point 
of  view  not  only  of  their  origin,  bat  of  their  pur- 
Baur's  book  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles   "  "'" 


.       ea.m.b- 

year  as  Strauss'  Life  of  Jemu 

13),  tihowed  that  his  intention  was  to  treat  the 

with  their  historical  set- 


IMied 


NT  books  L 

t&rae  of  the  most  successfnl  attacks  upon  the 
first  edition  of  Strauss'  book  were  based  upon  the 
fact  that  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  Gospel 
sources.  A  few  pages  are  all  that  he  devotes  to 
the  authorship  of^the  Gos^la,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  like  Tholuck  nghtly  fastened  on  this  , 
weakness  in  their  opponent's  position,  and  that 
much  of  Strauss'  own  subsequent  vacillation  was 
due  to  the  same  cause.; 

Bnt  in  1864,  apparently  stirred  by  the  reception 
given  to  Rennn's  Vii  de  Jttut,  Stransit  jmblLshed 
bis  popular  edition  for  the  German  people-  And 
here  be  showed  how  thorousbly  be  was  prepared 
to  endorse  Baur's  view  of  the  late  dates  of  the 
Gospels,  and  to  assimilate  the  metiiods  and  con- 
clusions of  tlie  Tubingen  school. §  But,  as  Dr. 
Matbeson  and  other  writers  have  so  forcibly 
pointed  out,  the  two  theoiies  of  Strauss  and  Baur 
are  incompatible.  The  conscious  tendencies  and 
the  do^iatic  purpose  discovered  by  Baur  in  tha 
composition  of  the  NT  books  cannot  coexist  with 
the  purely  nnoonscious  working  of  myth.il 

That  which  is  mythical  grown  up  unconscionsly. 
But  if  our  Gospels  were  constructed  to  meet  or  to 
modify  certain  special  historical  circnni stances,  if 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  artistic  creations,  or 
as  '  tendency '  writings,  they  cannot  be  mythical, 
as  Strauss  maintained,  nor  can  they  be  regarded 
as  the  spontaneous  and  l' '  '"  "       ' 


workings  ot 


*  Saeh,  0. 


to  apply  the  mytht- 


cU  theory  to  the  rlae  of  the  primitive  Ghriitian  tradilli: 
cap.  Falrbaim.  PhUonifhy  at  tha  CKritiia'a  ReliniBii,  p.  V 

t  CI.  O.  ZDckler,  Dit  Ariitlielu  AvOaattik  im  iinnn 
JtArhunitri,  UOt,  V- 1«. 

IBeeUchtenbeTger.in.  eitp.  S33:  and  J- E.  Carpenter,  Ti 
Biblt  in  Uir  AViKtenoX  CKnturr.  pp.  ITT,  278. 

II  Baur  aaw  In  the  NT  Uietatura  the  workingi  ol  n  compromlj 
between  the  two  ladieally  anUfwilfUc  parljee  of  Judnleai  ar 


It  Into 


I  «hlBbheor\' he  DjvHisa  ui 

dl\liIon>-(t)  Extei 


I.e.  TO.  a  period  fndiidlng  the  Hat^tbrit/e  ol  I 

Apocalypee  ol  Bt.  John.    Hera  U>e  antagoninD 


en  the  original  Eblonitic  C%rleUaidty  and  PanUnln 
idlng  to  aboat  :I.il  Itl),  In  which  period  we  hai 
:1a  of  Bt.  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  the  former  being  Pi 


-■•ndthe 
ituoninn  Kaa  at  Ita  height 
laidtyand  PanUnlmn.    G) 


Ooipel  of  sc  ttark  <aiwi  of  a  condliatar 

-= 1  Coloeriane  were  invented  by  the 

icUlatory  purpoae.     (3)  Eitendl 

menywae  finally  aetticd,  and  th 

rejected  iiy  tbe  'Oathoilo'  Churoh,  a  t 

'  andBplnlea  which  bear  the  nune 

■  * SC  Paul 


Doipal  and  Bplnlea  whii 
the  fUtoml  Epfatlel  aa 


arked  by  the 
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the  human  mind  in  its  efforts  to  impart  reality 
to  its  hopes.  One  cannot,  in  short,  have  the 
*  mythical  Gospels  of  Strauss  and  the  '  tendency ' 
Grospels  of  Baur.* 

But  while  Strauss  thus  attempted  to  adapt  this 
later  work  to  some  of  the  results  and  methods  of 
the  Tubingen  school,  he  also  came  nearer  to  Baur 
in  that  he  gave  in  this  popular  edition  of  his 
famous  book  an  account  of  Jesus  utterly  incom- 
mensurate with  the  greatness  of  His  influence  and 
of  the  position  which  He  achieved.  Baur  had 
taken  little  or  no  account  of  Jesus  Himself  and 
His  Person,  and  now  Strauss,  by  withdrawing 
what  he  had  conceded  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Leben  Jesu  as  to  the  greatness  and  moral  perfec- 
tion of  Jesus,  was  in  a  position  no  less  imprac- 
ticable than  Baur's,  so  far  as  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  work  and  person  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  was  concerned.  We  cease  to  be 
so  much  surprised  that  Strauss  should  regard  the 
history  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  a  piece 
of  colossal  humbug,  when  the  Jesus  whom  he 
depicted  was  so  insignificant ;  or  that  Baur  should 
regard  this  same  account  of  the  resurrection  as  a 
fact  outside  the  province  of  historical  inquiry, 
when  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  who  Jesus  was,  or  to  understand  Him 
and  His  life. 

This  supreme  importance  of  the  Person  of  Jesus 
had  been  rightly  emphasized  by  earlier  writers  of 
the  century.  Paulus,  with  all  nis  faulty  method, 
had  at  least  recognized  that  the  miraculous  in 
Christianity  was  Christ  Himself,  His  Person. 
Schleiermacher  had  seen  in  Christ  *the  greatest 
fact  in  history,  the  one  only  sinless  and  perfect 
Man,  in  whom  the  Divinity  dwelt  in  its  fulness.' 
Herder,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  his  Christ- 
liche  Schriften  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  immense 
literature  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  did  not  forget  even  in  his  constant 
denunciations  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
to  hold  up  to  admiration  the  Person  of  Jesus  as 
the  Prophet  of  the  truest  humanity. 

This  primary  importance  of  the  fullest  considera- 
tion of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  nowhere  seen  more 
strikingly  than  in  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
effective  replies  to  Strauss'  work,  by  C.  Ullmann, 
a  reply  which  so  influenced  Strauss  that  he  modi- 
fied his  position,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  far  as  to 
concede  to  Christ  a  place  historically  unique  as  a 
religious  genius.  As  Ullmann  insisted,  Strauss 
was  by  his  own  fundamental  philosophical  assump- 
tions debarred  from  doing  justice  to  the  Person  of 
Jesus,  t  But  if  Strauss'  position  is  correct,  then 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  snould  have  regarded  Him  as  the  Messiah ; 
for  they  could  scarcely  have  done  so,  and  with  such 
surprising  success,  unless  there  had  been  something 
extraordinary  about  Him.  The  dilemma,  there- 
fore, which  Ullmann  proposed  was  really  this — 
Did  Christ  create  the  Church,  or  did  the  Church 
invent  Christ?  If  the  former,  Jesus  must  have 
been  no  mere  Jewish  Rabbi,  but  a  personality  of 
extraordinary  power ;  if  the  latter,  we  have  an 
invention  which  would  make  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity quite  incomprehensible.  It  was,  of  course, 
open  to  Strauss  to  reply  that  whilst  the  powerful 
personality  of  Jeaus  had  created  the  Church, 
yet  subsequently  mythical  hopes  and  conceptions 
might  have  been  at  work,  transforming  and  mag- 
ni^ng  the  idea  of  the  Christ. t  But  at  all  events 
for  a  time  Strauss  hesitated.      He  not  only  ac- 

*  Matheson,  Aidg  to  the  Sttidy  of  German  Theology,  p.  151 ; 
cf.  also  B.  Weiss,  Leben  Jesu*,  i.  p.  153. 

t  To  the  same  effect  Weinel,  Jettta  im  neumehnten  Jahr- 
hundert,  1004,  p.  42. 

t  See  Pfleiderer.  op.  cit.  p.  220.  For  Ullmann  and  his  repb' 
to  Strauss,  reference  may  be  made  to  Knowling,  Witnet  qf  the 
EpisUes,  pp.  20,  132. 


knowledged  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  in  the  sphere 
of  religion,  but  he  maintained  that  He  possessed 
such  power  over  the  souls  of  men,  to  which  there 
may  nave  been  conjoined  some  physical  force  like 
magnetism,  that  He  was  able  to  perform  cures 
which  were  regarded  as  miraculous.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  consider  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
a  possible  historical  authority.* 

In  face  of  all  this  confusion,  and  of  the  number 
of  replies  to  Strauss  and  the  position  which  they 
took  up,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  question 
of  the  sources  of  the  Gospd  history  and  a  criti- 
cism of  them  assumed  a  growing  importance.  This 
importance  Strauss  had  practically  ignored,  and 
now  Baur's  theory  of  early  Church  history  and  of 
the  origin  of  early  Christian  documents  was  to  be 
worked  in  to  supply  the  want,  and  to  be  adopted 
by  Strauss  as  a  remedy  for  his  own  indecision  or 
indifference  as  to  the  Gospel  sources.  Strauss 
felt,  it  would  seem,  the  justice  of  Baur's  reproof, 
viz.  that  he  had  MTitten  a  criticism  of  the  Gospel 
history  vdthout  a  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  t 

But  just  as  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Strauss  had 
started  with  dogmatic  philosophical  assumptions, 
so  the  same  judgment  must  be  passed  upon  Baur's 
starting-point.  No  one  has  admitted  this  more  fully 
than  Pfleiderer,  so  far  as  the  first  three  Gospels  are 
concerned  {op,  cit,  pp.  231,  232). 

"VVilke  and  "Weisse  had  already  proved,  says 
Pfleiderer,  the  priority  of  Mark  (and  had  thus, 
with  Herder,  anticipated  much  later  criticism), 
and  it  could  only  have  been  the  fact  that  Baur  was 
wedded  to  his  dogmatic  method  which  prompted 
him  to  place  MarlPs  Gospel  at  least  as  late  as  A.  D. 
130,  and  to  see  in  it  a  Gospel  consisting  of  ex- 
tracts from  Matthew  and  Lulce. 

The  impossibility  of  separating  anv  account  of 
the  life  of  Christ  from  its  sources  became  more 
and  more  evident  in  the  succeeding  literature. 

2.  Closely  related  in  point  of  time  to  Strauss' 
popular  book  is  that  of  the  Frenchman  Renan. 
To  attempt  any  examination  of  the  defects  of  tliis 
famous  work  would  be  beyond  our  province.  But 
just  as  Strauss  was  blamed  for  his  indifference  to 
any  treatment  of  the  sources,  i.e.  the  Gospels,  so 
Kenan  was  blamed  for  his  half-and-half  treatment 
of  the  same  Gospels.  For  this  he  is  severely  taken 
to  task  by  Schwarz.:^  He  blames  Renan  for  pass- 
ing so  lightly  over  the  inquiries  of  a  man  like 
Baur  as  to  the  origin  of  our  Gospels ;  and  he  points 
out  that  Kenan's  naif -and-half  treatment  of  these 
same  Gospels,  especially  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
avenges  itself  upon  him,  in  that  it  leads  him  on 
from  half-rationalistic  explanations  of  the  miracles 
to  explanations  which  are  adopted  even  at  the 
cost  01  the  moral  perfection  of  Jesus.  And  in  this 
connexion  he  refers,  like  other  writers,  to  the  ex- 
planation which  Kenan  gives  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  Of  course  the  earlier  Kenan  placed  the 
Gospels,  the  more  diflicult  it  was  for  him  to 
account  for  the  miracles  which  gathered  around 
Jesus ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
earliest  Gospel,  St.  Mark,  the  Gospel  which  Kenan 
himself  regarded  as  the  earliest,  is  bound  up  with 
the  miraculous.  Kenan's  short  and  easy  method 
was  to  declare  dogmatically  that  there  was  no 
room  in  history  for  the  supernatural.  Like  Strauss 
and  Baur,  Kenan  too  had  his  assumption  as  to 
the  historical  worth  of  the  Gospels ;  he  too  sets 
out  with  a  general  and  comprehensive  judgment 
as  to  their  contents ;  for  him  the  Gospels  are  not 
biographies,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Suetonius, 
nor  are  they  legends  invented  after  the  manner 
of  Philostratus ;   they  are  legendary  biographies. 

•  Lichtenbersrer,  op.  eit.  p.  328. 
t  See  Schwarx.  op.  cit.  p.  645  f . 

I  Op.  cit.  pp.  63S-540 ;  see  also  B.  Weiss,  Life  qf  Christ,  i.  pp. 
203.  205.  Eng.  tr. 
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'  I  would  oompare  tbem  with  the  Leeends  of  the 
S&inls,  the  Lite  of  Ptotiaua,  Procltts,  Isidorus,  and 
other  Bimilar  writingH,  in  wbich  historic  truth  and 
the  purpose  of  presenting  models  of  virtue  are 
combined  ID  dUferent  degreee.'  It  is  Dot,  perhapE, 
surprising  that  B.  WbIbb  shoaJd  speak  of  Kenan's 
Vie  dr.  Jisas  as  not  a  history  Init  a  romance,  and 
aliould  aJd  that,  as  onr  sources  in  tbeir  actual 
form  were  in  many  respects  out  of  sympathy  with, 
indeed  almost  inaimpTelieosible  to  him,  he  could 
not  escape  the  danger  of  rearranging  them  accord- 
int:  to  his  own  tast«,  or  in  a  merely  eclectic  way." 

3.  If  we  turn  to  Theodop  Kelm  (1807-IS72),  to 
whom  has  eometimea  been  attributed  the  '  Life  of 
Jesus'  from  a  rationalistic  standpoint,  we  notice 
that  he  too  is  severely  taken  to  task  by  Pfleiderer 
for  his  nnsatlifactory  and  flactuatiug  criticism  of 
the  Gospels  as  sources,  and  for  his  too  close  ad- 
herence to  the  views  of  Baur,  especially  in  regard 
tu  the  relation  of  the  Synoptics  to  each  other.  St. 
Mark,  e.^.tisarompilation  from  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  Matthew's  is  regarded  as  the  earliest 
(!ospel.  In  comiuring  Kcim's  various  works  relat- 
ing to  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  certainly  find  a  strange 
fluctuation  with  regard  to  his  statements  as  to  the 
Hourccs  and  tlieir  validity.  Thns  he  actually  places 
St.  Matthew  in  ite  primitive  form  as  early  as  A,b. 
66,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  revised  and  edited 
some  thirty  years  later ;  St.  Mark  he  places  about 
100 :  and  St.  Luke,  in  which  he  sees  a  Gospel 
written  by  a  companion  of  St,  Paul,  about  90. 

But  in  1S73  Kcim  is-tued  a  book  of  a  more 
popular  character,  and  in  this  we  find  that  the 
revision  of  St.  Matthew  is  placed  about  100,  St. 
Mark  about  120,  St.  Luke  also  about  100,  while  it 
ix  no  longer  referred  to  a  rompanioa  of  St.  Paul, 
Some  years  later  (IBTS)  Kelm's  position  with  regard 
to  the  Gospels  was  again  differently  expressed, 
and  he  seemK  to  be  preiiared  to  make  certain  con- 
cessions to  his  opponents,  and  to  attach  more 
weight  to  the  two-document  theory  as  the  result 
of  a  fresh  ^tudy  of  Papias.t  But  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Pfleiderer  has  nothing  but  praise  for  Keini's 
treatment  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  in  1867  he 
places  between  100  and  117,  and  a  few  years  after 
(1873)  Bs  late  as  a.d.  130,  It  mast  not,  however, 
lie  forgotten  that,  ils  Dr.  Dmramond  rightly  points 
out,  Keim's  position  with  regard  to  St.  John's 
Gospel  marks  a  very  long  retreat  in  date  from  the 
position  of  Baar,  whilst  PBeiderer  himself  is  the 
sole  critic  of  importance  who  still  places  the 
Gospel  in  question  at  the  extravagant  date,  170, 
demanded  by  the  founder  of  the  Tubingen  school. 

But  with  all  these  variations  as  to  dates,  and 
with  the  free  concession  of  the  presence  of  mythical 
elements  in  the  accounts  of  the  great  events  of  our 
Lord's  life,  Keim  takes  up  a  very  diflerent  position 
from  Strauss  and  Banr,  and  at  all  events  the  early 
members  of  the  Tubingen  school,  with  regard  t^ 
the  im[)ortance  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  and  of  out 
knowledge  of  Him.  Nowhere  is  this  more  plainly 
seen  than  in  the  remarkable  stress  which  he  lays 
upon  St.  Paul's  references  to  the  facte  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  life  and  upon  his  high  Christology.  Banr 
and  hiH  followers  had  fixed  men's  attention  upon 
Paul,  Keim  insists  upon  the  aniqae  and  supreme 
importance  of  Jesus,  and  he  sees  in  Him  the  Unless 
One,  the  Son  of  God. 
'i  portraiture 

Ttiu«h«  ifl  pKpflnd  ._ ..  _. . 

h«vp  happened  in  repponK  to  the  falUi  evoked  by 

"  ntioTuJiitic  mettiodA ;  the  itory, 
i«  hwl  ilfl  origin  !□  Ihv  wonu. 
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unudiitKtory  with  that  of  Baur.  He  euesks  todietidiFi  al  the 
wL;  uid  Apaetolic  l«iUiuony  rendered  to  the  appe^nneee  ol 
the  rtHD  Jonu,  wbUe  »t  tlmw  be  seenu  unable  to  rodiie  the 
full  foR*  ot  this  euty  loUmonv  and  lu  nurkeil  revrvr.  In 
his  tiatHuiofj  m  noM  wii 
method,  for  he  kDowi  of  no 
iMt  FMiover.  \ai  Uw  publii 
a  aIngLe  year. 

In  spite  of  much  that  savours  of  subjertivity, 
Keim,  however,  stands  out  as  the  writer  who,  m 
the  '  Life  of  Jaus  movement,'  as  Nippold  has 
called  It,  has  hitherto  treated  most  fally  of  the 
Gospels  OS  authorities,  with  the  exception,  perliau, 
of  WeizsAcker,  We  have  seen  how  this  need  of  a 
full  treatment  of  the  Gospels  as  sources  had  iieen 
felt  since  the  days  of  Strauss'  first  edition  of  his 
LebcB  Jan,  and  we  sliall  see  that  this  need  is  still 
further  felt  and  emphasized. 

4.  Within  a  few  years  of  tl 
of  Keim's  work,  two  important 
are  often  mentioned  together,  issued  from  the 
press  in  Germany,  viz,  £  W«Iia'  Lfben  Jesu  and 
Beyioblaf  ■  book  bearing  the  same  title.  These 
books  are  of  interest  not  only  as  important  in  the 
'  Life  of  Jegus  movement,'  but  as  further  and 
valuable  attempts  to  deal  with  our  Gospels  and 
their  sources.  Here  it  must  be  sutficient  to  say 
that  they  testify  to  the  new  importance  which  hod 
been  given  to  the  Synoptic  problem  by  H.  Holtz- 
mann  a  book,  Die  SjpioptUchen  EtianiielKti,  \WS. 

5.  Holumann't  Look  gains  its  value  not  only  by 
its  rejection  of  the  '  tendency '  theories  with  regard 
to  the  com|iosition  of  the  Gospels,  but  also  because, 
in  its  advocacy  of  the  two-document  hypothesis, 
as  we  now  call  it,  it  marks  a  new  departure,  and 
lays  down  a  foundation  for  future  study.*  Uoltz- 
niann's  investigations  had  been  published  in  the 
year  before  Stranas  gave  to  the  Gerui&D  people  hi« 
popular  Lift  of  Je*ui,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  account  of  the  Gospels  was  still  based  npon  the 
Tubingen  researches ;  out  Holtzmann's  theory  has 
a  ]>ermanent  interest  for  ns  to-day,  while  the 
author's  subseijuent  statements  of  his  views  may 
be  found  in  his  published  commentaries.  It  has 
indeed  been  said  of  the  two.docament  theory  that 
it  may  almost  be  reckoned  to  have  paired  out  of 
the  rank  and  number  of  mere  hypotheses ;  t  and  at 
all  events  any  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus,  or  any  investigation  as  to  the  historical 
character  of  tlie  Gospets,  will  have  to  take  note  of 
it  not  only  in  itself,  hut  in  its  many  possible  com- 
binations with  other  sources. 
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It  must,  of  coarse,  be  remembered  that,  like 
H.  Holtzmann,  these  other  writers  referred  to 
did  not  regard  the  two-document  theory  as  alone 
sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Oospels.  Other 
material  was  no  doubt  present  in  the  Synoptics  in 
addition  to  the  two  documents,  as  we  can  see  in 
the  case  of  St.  Luke  (cf.  art.  Luke).* 

And  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  Holtzmann 
did  not  start  with  a  belief  that  the  sources  of  the 
first  two  Grospels,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew, 
must  correspond  with  the  two  documents  referred 
to  by  Papias.  On  the  contrary,  the  investigation 
of  tne  Uospels  showed  him  tnat  there  were  two 
sources  at  the  base  of  our  Synoptic  writings,  which 
closely  resembled  the  statements  of  Papias  with 
regard  to  the  documents  which  he  referred  to  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Matthew. 

6.  But  some  half  dozen  years  before  Holtz- 
mann's  book  was  published,  another,  and  in  many 
respects  a  more  serious,  opposition  to  the  methods 
of  the  Tiibingen  School,  had  jnade  itself  felt  in  the 
breaking  away  of  Albreoht  Ritschl  from  his  former 
standpoint.  In  1857  this  final  break  was  made, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  Ritschl  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  great  and  Rowing  factor  of  interest 
in  the  German  theological  world.  Ritschl  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
books  of  the  NT  he  was  to  a  great  extent  con- 
servative, inasmuch  as  he  accepted  the  traditional 
authorship  of  so  many  of  those  books,  as,  e.g,^  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  Ritschrs 
own  peculiar  doctrine  and  the  paramount  stress 
which  he  laid  on  our  experimental  knowledge  of 
Christ's  power  to  confer  spiritual  freedom  and 
deliverance,  no  doubt  tended  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent of,  if  not  indifferent  to,  the  results  of 
criticism.  Ritschl  and  his  distinguished  follower 
W.  Hemnaim  lay  the  greatest  stress,  and  would 
have  us  lay  the  greatest  stress,  upon  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  us  by  the  'historical'  Christ. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by 
this  *  historical  *  Christ,  by  loyaltj  to  whom  the 
true  Christian  is  known.  This  is  the  favourite 
Ritschlian  position,  this  insbtence  upon  the  im- 
pression which  Christ  makes  upon  the  soul  histori- 
cally confronted  with  Him.  But  we  naturally 
ask,  From  whence  and  from  what  is  this  impression 
derived  ?  Not,  surely,  from  the  impression  of  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  alone,  as  Herrmann  main- 
tained, but  from  what  K&hler  has  called  the 
'Biblical  Christ';  the  Christ  of  the  NT  is  the 
Christ  not  only  of  the  Gospels,  but  of  the  Epistles 
and  of  the  Church. 

It  is  urged,  indeed,  by  the  Ritschlians  repre- 
sented by  Herrmann,  that  this  faith  in  the  nis- 
torical  Cfhrist  guarantees  that,  whatever  criticism 
may  effect,  it  cannot    interfere  with  the    truth 

•  The  two-document  theoiy  is  sharplv  criticitcd  by  M.  Lepin 
{Ji9u»  Mesne  et  Fits  de  Dieu,  p.  xxxvi,  1905),  althougrh  he  adidito 
that  it  is  adopted  by  a  certain  number  of  Romanist  writers,  e.g. 
Loisy,  Batiffol,  Minoochi,  Lagrange.  M.  Lepin's  contention  is 
that  the  theory  in  question  is  not  in  agreement  with  Uie  most 
ancient  testimony,  which  regards  St.  Matthew  as  the  first  of 
the  Gospels,  composed  for  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  first 
days,  and  as  an  authentic  work  of  the  Apostle.  He  admits  at 
the  same  time  (p.  xxxvi)  that  some  Protestant  writers  claim  to 
make  this  two-document  theory  accord  with  the  full  authenticity 
of  the  First  Gospel  (i.e.  St.  Matthew),  and  that  admission  is  at 
least  made  of  the  semi-authenticity  of  this  Gospel  by  those  who 
claim  to  recognize  In  the  primitive  document,  the  Logia  of 
Papias,  the  actual  work  of  St.  Matthew.  He  also  observes  that 
even  Schmiedel  allows  that  if  St  Matthew  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Logia,  he  may  at  all  events  have  been  the  author  of  a 
writing,  more  ancient  still,  upon  which  the  Logia  depended 
(Encve.  Bibl.  art.  *  Gospels,'  fi.  1891X  See  alw>  SUnton,  The 
Ootpels  as  Ilistorical  Documents,  pp.  17, 18,  for  the  fact  that  the 
Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  St  Matthew  is  the  most  often 

3 noted  of  the  Synoptics  in  early  daj's ;  and  it  is  difficult,  as  even 
ulicher  allows,  to  account  for  t^e  attribution  of  a  Goroel  to  an 
Apostle  so  little  known  as  St.  Matthew. 


and  power  of  the  position  already  won,  and  with 
the   response  made   by  the  human  soul  to  the 

g^rfection  of  Christ  presented  to  us  in  the  Gospels, 
ut  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Ritschl  himself,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  his 
method  has  prevented  those  who  claim  in  some 
measure  to  be  his  followers  from  dealing  very 
loosely  with  the  €k>spel  miracles,  or  with  sucn 
events  as  the  Virnn-oirth  and  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Lord.  Ana  it  .is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
process  of  solution  can  fail  to  weaken  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  *  historical '  Christ,  and  our  con- 
fidence in  the  revelation  which  we  owe  to  His  life. 

Many  of  those  who  are  classed  as  Ritschlians 
dismiss  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  fashion  sayings 
and  deeds  of  our  Lord  which  seem  to  them  to 
admit  of  difficulty.  The  manner,  e.g.,  in  which 
J.  Weiss  has  dealt  with  the  oldest  Gospel,  that  of 
St.  Mark,  in  his  Das  dlteste  Evangelium,  cannot 
be  said  to  inspire  a  conviction  of  the  truthfulness 
of  many  of  the  most  familiar  Gospel  narratives. 
Herrmann's  own  statements  help  us  to  see  how  sub- 
jective his  method  may  become.  He  maintains, 
e.g.f  that  through  the  impression  which  Clirist 
makes  upon  us  and  our  experimental  knowledge 
of  His  power  to  confer  freedom  and  deliverance, 
all  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  figure  of  Jesus, 
which  works  tnus  upon  us,  belongs  to  legend  or  to 
history  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible.* 

But  it  seems  a  curious  argument  to  maintain 
that  the  impression  which  Jesus  makes  upon  us  is 
the  positive  revelation  made  by  God  in  Christ, 
while  the  Gospels  from  which  we  derive  that 
impression  may  or  may  not  consist  in  this  in- 
stance or  in  that  of  legendary  and  untrustworthy 
matter.  Herrmann  himself  says  that,  in  face  of 
the  seriousness  of  a  desire  for  a  salvation  which 
means  forgiveness  of  sins  and  life  in  spiritual 
freedom,  the  niiracles  in  the  NT  necessarily  be- 
come of  minor  importance  ...  he  who  has  found 
Jesus  Himself  to  be  the  ground  of  his  salvation 
has  no  need  of  those  miracles  {op,  cit.  p.  180).  But 
if  Jesus  is  'found'  through  the  portrait  of  His 
life  presented  to  us  in  the  NT,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  that  life  is  inextricably  bound  up,  from 
its  beginning  to  its  close,  with  the  miraculous,  and 
that  the  impression  which  that  life  has  made 
upon  the  world  has  been  made  by  a  record  from 
which  the  nuraculous  cannot  be  eliminated.  Con- 
viction of  sin,  e.g.f  must  precede  deliverance  from 
it ;  and  St.  Peter's  cry,  *  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  *  (Lk  6"),  resulted  not  only 
from  Christ's  teaching,  but  aiso  from  the  proof  of 
His  miraculous  power. 

7.  It  is  in  this  attitude  towards  the  miraculous, 
and4n  this  effort  to  lessen  its  scope,  that  we  may 
find  a  point  of  contact  between  what  we  may  call 
the  'scientific'  and  the  Ritschlian  school.  In  a 
large  and  growing  number  of  German  critics  who 
might  be  describe  as  '  scientific,'  if  not  as  radical, 
there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  miracles  of  healing 
as  due  to  the  power  of  the  personalis  of  Jesus 
and  to  the  response  of  faith  which  He  evoked. 
We  may  see  this  in  more  or  less  degree  in  the 
statements  of  O.  Holtzmann  {Leben  Jesu^  pp.  58, 
149,  166),  or  in  those  of  Furrer  {Das  Leben  Jesu 
Christie  pp.  129,  130),  or  in  Bousset  ( Was  wissen 
wir  van  Jestts?,  p.  56).  So,  too,  statemente  of  a 
similar  kind  meet  us  again  and  again  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  given  us  in  the 
series  of  popular  little  books  on  the  religious- 
historical  aspects  of  Christianity,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  Germany  (cf.  Die  Wunder 
im  NT,  pp.  32 ff.,  61  ff,  by  Traub).t    And  in  our 

*8ee,  e.g..  Communion  tnth  God,  p.  177,  and  cf.  p.  81  ff. 
Eng.  tr.,  for  other  statements  made  above. 

t  See  on  the  value  of  these  little  books  the  Hibbert  JoumaU 
January  1006. 
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own  country  we  remember  bow  decisively  Dr.  P. 

Gurilner  would  discriiniDnte  between  mere  wonders 
of  liealing  and  '  miroclea  proper,'  and  hoiv  he 
describes    Jesus   aa  a,  healer  of    disease   as    hls- 

But  at  tlie  same  time  it  is  evident  how  mncb 
there  ih  which  is  arbitnirv  in  this  modern  tre»U 
inent  of  the  mirat^ulous.  Thus  Leptn  justly  criti- 
cise^s  Schintedel'i  attitude  in  this  connexion,  t 
Sehmieilel  distinutljr  affirms  that  it  would  be 
wrong  in  any  investigation  of  the  miracle-narra- 
tives of  the  Gospels  to  start  from  any  such 
postulate  or  axiom  as  that  miracles  are  impossible 
{Enajo.  Bibl.  art.  '  GospeK'  col.  1876).  But  a  few 
pages  later  in  the  same  article  (col.  1885)  he  WTit«s 
that  it  in  quite  pennisaible  for  os  to  regard  as 
historinxl  only  those  cures  of  the  class  which  oven 
lit  the  present  day  physicians  are  able  to  etTect  by 
psychical  methods — as,  more  especially,  cures  of 
niontal  maladies  (cf.  also  Harnack,  Das  We^ti  da 
CkrUtentiimn.  p.  IB).  The  same  occaadooal  power 
is  ascribed  to  Jesns  by  Professor  K.  Schmidt,  TKe 
Prophet  o/Naianth,  p.  2M. 

So,  too,  Schmiedel  {op.  eit.  col.  1882)  and  Wendt 
(Die  Lehrt  Jesu,  p.  471)  agree  in  interpreting  the 
vrords  in  our  Lord's  message  to  the  Baptist  as 
referring  to  the  spiritually  dead,  '  the  dead  are 
raised'  (Mt  IP,  Lk  7"),  jiist  as  in  their  opinion 
the  preceding  words  are  to  be  interpreted     '  '' 
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Bpiritually  lame  and  blind.  But.  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  proof  tliat  the  previous  clauaea  arc  t« 
be   interpreted   in  any  snch  apiritaal  sense,  and 


the  Evangelists  evidently  ditt  nut  so  interpret 
them.  It  IS  ur^'ed  that  we  can  find  a  precedent  for 
this  spiritual  interpretation  in  the  familiar  passage 
Is  35^ ;  bat  nothing  is  s^d  in  Isaiah  of  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  a  fact  entirely  ignored  by  N.  Schmidt, 
vho  is  at  one  with  t^hmiedel  and  Wendt  in  their  in- 
terprelalion  (I.e.  p.  238).  Moreover,  it  is  very  open 
to  qnestion  if  there  was  any  Jewish  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  raise  (he  dead,  so  that  St. 
Mattliew  and  St.  Luke  had  no  ground  of  general 
belief  upon  which  to  base  the  raisings  of  the 
dead  which  tbcy  so  evidently  attributed  to  Jesns 
of  Nazareth.  Even  if  there  are  isolated  state- 
ments in  Jewish  theology  which  attribute  to  the 
Messiah  the  power  of  raising  the  dead,  it  would 
Boem  to  have  been  far  more  generally  believed 
that  God  would  Himself  raise  the  dead.  Fur- 
ther, even  in  those  passages  which  do  attribute 
tills  power  to  the  Messiah,  it  is  most  important 
to  remember  that  they  refer  to  the  resurrection 
of  all  the  dead,  and  that  there  is  no  allusion  of 
*ny  kind  in  Jewisli  writings  Co  the  raising  by  the 
Messioli  of  single  individuals  (cf.  Edersheim,  Life 
and  TimeM  o/Jesua  the.  Memah,  i.  p.  632). 

But  this  attitude,  maintained  by  »ome  of 
Ititschl's  followers  and  by  the  representative  critics 
of  the  '  scientific '  school,  extends  to  a  crucial  ques- 
tion and  a  crucial  miracle,  viz.  the  Besnrrection  of 
our  Lord  from  the  dead.  We  may  readily  grant 
Bitschl's  own  acceptance  of  this  fundamental  his- 
torical fact  of  Christian  belief.!  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  a  ia.ige  number  of  his  followers!  Some 
of  theiii  would  no  doubt  allow  that  Christ  awoke 
to  a  heavenly  life  with  God,  or  they  would  labour 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Easter  futh  and 
the  Easter  message  ;  or  they  would  allow  tliat  llie 
Resurrection  was  a  fact  of  religions  faith,  or  that, 
whilst  the  traditional  record  is  often  doubtJnl,  the 
essential  contents  of  the  record  are,  and  mean, 
everythinp.g  But  it  is  upon  this  question  of  the 
neaurrectioa  that  Feine  rightlv  taKes  his  stand, 
and  upon  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  this  fact 

*  A  BittBric  Virv  of  flu 
t  J'nu  >ffi4ii  ttPUiIti 

I8*e  thareni»rk«olG».._. 

I  Orr,  Riliehtian  TSeolcgr.  p.  EOS. 
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of    the    hist<jrical 


in    any    satisfactory    pictui 
Christ.' 

If  we  turn  again  to  one  of  the  most  prominent 
critics  who  may  be  classed  as  Ritachlians,  A.  HtUf- 
nMk,  we  are  not  only  met  by  his  famous  distinc- 
tion between  the  Easter  faith  and  the  Easter 
message,  but  ue  also  become  aware  that  his 
classilication  of  tlie  Gospel  miracles  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  increase  our  belief  and  confidence  in  the 
characteroftiie  Gospel  narrative.  Harnack  admits, 
indeed,  timt  the  spiritual  power  of  Jesuswas  so 
great  that  we  cannot  diuuiss  olfhand  as  an  illusion 
the  reports  that  He  could  make  the  blind  to  see 
or  the  deaf  to  hear.  Bat,  apart  from  these  reiwrts 
of  surprising  cures,  Harnack  would  regard  the 
stories  of  the  miraculous  which  areconnected  with 
Je*us  as  arising  from  exaggerations  of  natural 
and  imptesaive  events,  or  from  the  projection  of 
inner  esiictiences  on  to  the  outer  world,  or  from 
an  interest  in  the  fulfilment  of  OT  records,  or  from 
various  parables  and,  sayings.  In  these  and  in 
similar  ways  the  miraculou-s  stories  arow.  And 
yet,  after  all  is  said,  it  will  be  noticed  that  tliere 
are  narratives  of  miracles  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  above  heads,  and  these  Harnack  compriHes 
under  one  category  as  impenetrable  storie.'i,  the 
secret  of  which  we  cannot  solve.f 

8.  One  other  and  important  point  in  which  tiie 
'  scientific '  German  theologians  and  tlie  left  wing 
of  Bitschl's  followers  agree  is  in  the  rejection  of 
the  Aposlolie  anthorthip  of  the  Foarik  Goipd. 
And  with  this  rejection  there  mnst  needs  lie  a 
serious  weakening  of  the  evidence  a.s  to  our  Lord's 
Deity,  ^though  no  doubt  this  evidence  may  be 
snhxtantiated  from  the  Synoptists  alone.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  that  both  Ritschlian  and 
'scientific'  critics  are  alike  impressed  with  the 
indications  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  source  or  wurces  full  of  minute  detuts 
and  vivid  recollections. 

Thtu  Wendt,  whtle  he  nfem  the  0<Hpe1  to  eome  ChrMlnn 
ol  A>ii  Minor,  admlu  that  lhl>  EvuiEellil.  nhoevcr  he  ni, 
be1«if[«d  xo  the  nine  circle  In  whLoh  the  old  Apostle  St.  John 
hwl  hved,  and  thftt  he  thus  bad  4ccesi  bo  written  IntumiA^on 
knd  Ui  any  IrHlitlon  rccclvnl  Irata  the  heJoved  diaclplefiAu 
JohamuMcangMwn,  f.  ilflS.).  P.  W.  Hchmldt.  In  lila  Die 
GrKhUhU  Jau  (19M.  p.  M),  cuinat  help  fMlW  the  faroa  of 
cJiv  exMct  snd  n^oute  gcof^nphlcal  refersnca  which  Um  Fourtii 
0«pe]  contalni,  ■Ilhouih  he  rejecli  the  Johannlne  aathonhip. 
Von  Baden.  aKhod^  be  ntOMS  to  rack  Uk  Pounh  Qoqicl 
amonjfic  the  hiitancil  ■ooroei  tor  ■  '  Life '  ot  Jeni,  admllj  on 
the  lune  page  that  the  writer  of  tfant  Ooapel  hud  ■ccm  lo  gaoil 
tnditioog  In  hie  notices  ol  pluc  uid  time.  In  the  nnall  details 
which  wmUl  hia  recKala,  and  In  hii  IntormaUon  aa  to  larioiu 
pcTBonaJIUca  IDit  wielitiffMm  Fragtn  <ih  leten  Jun,  IMM, 

K&i-t  It  va  torn  to  Binlah  criUca  we  Bnd  Dr.  Percy  Oaidner 
dined  to  loUaw  Dr.  Uamack^  view  that  the  FaaKk  Oonel 
wai  the  work  el  John  the  Elder,  who  waa  a  diaciple  ot  John  the 
•on  ol  Zebedee.  Dr.  Qardner.  too.  la  h  loipmaHl  wllh  Che 
local  knowledar,  (hat  ht  thinka  It  may  weU  have 
ol  the  Apoatlea,  and  verj'  lllicly  trom 


So  far  as  English  critici'^m  it  concerned,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  anything  which  has  been  urged  baa 
broken  down  the  strong  lines  of  defence  wTiich  we 


der  Bild  dea  feschlohtllc 
ElnluMslehen  ael  Oder  nicht'  i  c).  Dm  Chrvlent 
diuCKruCni(KindrrJpii(M,  imji.  ~ 


^TSJVS.'S 


Chritlniittmtt, 


W.  Walther  ot  Rostock  U 


Finger  nfGtd,  190S.  p.  IM.  and  hia  valuable  Ajipendli  on  ■ 
view  token  t™  Dr.  IMrcy  Oaidner  and  by  Dr.  Harnack  o(  i 
Lont'i  nUracfea,  and  aJao  on  earl^  Chrlatian  and  mrdls 

t  See,  hirther,  Lepln,  tp.  M.  p.  aeo.    He  risrhUy  eniphaal 
Eh*  luit  Uul:  Jlillcher.  In  the  laat  edition  ol  his  Hinltiiuna 
!  fourth  Ooapel  to 

I  Apwitle  Ji 
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owe  to  Lightfuot,  WeHtoott,  Sanday,  and  more 
recently  to  Dr.  Dnuiimond.  Ah  Dr.  I^tantnn  hna 
lightly  urged,  irhere  iuu»<t  have  been  good  cjroands 
for  believing  that  the  Fourth  GoB{>el  was  founded 
upon  Apostolic  testimony,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  which  would  be  created  by  the  contra.sta 
between  it  and  avcounta  which  had  been  more 
generally  received.* 

8.  But  whilst,  in  the  reapecte  which  we  have 
mentioned,  the  position  of  the  Ritschlian  School 
to  BO  unHatUtactiry,  we  may  welcome,  with  those 
who  are  not  at  all  in  Hymnabhy  with  Kit«chl's 
views  or  with  the  views  of  his  followers,  the 
witness  home  by  so  many  Ritschlians  to  a  living 
Lord  and  the  UQi(|ue  place  which  they  assign  to  Che 
Person  of  Christ  in  any  account  of  Christianity. t 

Amonic  liuae.  t^..  who  m  cliBcd  u  RitBchllaiu  ive  hkrc  on 
the  one  hand  men  tike  lyoellscb  aupponlng  HCran)(ly  uia 
._i. .  ...  ..     ............  gtjjy  Q(  Cotnpirallve  Religion  ' 


on  tbi  R^L 

Hia  Oerau  thaoliiKlal 


o  Uie  fakct  ttuC  tl 


ollaw.  uid  ii  evideally  > 

EBClon  nuy  be  curled  too —-  --. ----- 

A  an  mniirluble.  Bg  expreoe*  hie  derire  tlut 
.  .  . --  - -heciliiKlal  FimilUea  mr  rniuiB  en  for  tlu  punuit 
of  Inquiry  Into  Uie  C^iriiUan  reUgion,  besiue  ChrliUuiUy  ]a 
BOt  a  RUEioa  by  tb<  rida  of  oClwr  Mlgloin,  but  UM  nHgion, 
■nd  beauH  Chiiit  li  not  one  Muter  by  Che  ride  at  oUier 
Huten,  but  Vu  Uutcr ;  the  dlniplei  were  anacioiu  tbet  they 
poaamed  In  Ghrlat  not  merel]'  k  HuMr,  but  tb«l  tbif  ioiew 
ihemsclvn  to  be  men,  new  men,  redeemed  by  Him,  ud  tbat 
therelnre  they  cfiuld  preub  Him  M  SkTionr  end  Lord.!  It  ii 
quits  true  that  the  Amerlian  writ«,  PmteMor  W.  A,  Brown, 
sm  in  aoine  ol  Humeoli'e  MelemenU.  and  In  bil  r '" 

hununity,  the  proodie 
two  putlet  In  Oia  Bllw 


of  a  better  nnden 


•t  depth)  of 


h  tbli  KCOKnltian 


the  arUma  nalunUlUr  CSaiMBia,  ol  a  prepanClon  lor  ObrUU- 
aaity  nitbin  the  Ten  nton  ol  idhi,  we  And  Hamick,  even 
while  IiuiMlng  with  BIMchl  upon  the  oritEinUltr  ol  ChrlMiiuiity, 
■dmitUng  the  complemenUry  truth  for  which  the  Bpecnlative 
Khool  contend.'  I 
Unfortuneteiy,  however,  the  advocAtee  ol  the  rellvioua-hla- 

ta  ooBflns  theraaelve*  to  the  oamtnuisoD  of  Cbtlatliuii^wilh 
other  reliffiona  in  reipect  to  lU  Inward  witneea  eJone;  they 
extend  Una  eomputoon  to  the  hkatoileal  hots  of  Ihe  ST,  and 

ttancmiGe-l  The  nasd  of  CMiUon  jaenw  to  bo  admlttad  eren 
b;  PffiMerer  when  bo  wiitea,  ■  Before  all  thlof^  wa  nnut  puid 
■plnlt  the  contnnb  practico  ol  bnaeiiilns  that  tbe  taiwaid 
afllnlCy  of  reUxioua  oonoeptlona  hnpliea  a  oi 
cztemal  hietory.'  Y 


li  Uami 


well  aware  of  the  many  aaiefliinrda  with  whlcth 
srical  method  uid  ite  study  ahould  he  yarded." 
J.  that  we  ahould  not*  not  only  pointa  of  like- 

itsed  Iv  Hohirici  ujd  olhera,  who  have  Joinod 
n  oppotfng  tbe   religloiu-tilatorlcal   atody  of 


"  TSe  Oiwpeii  at  HiMorical  Donummtt.  i,  p.  977 :  and  of.  to 
Uw  same  eOect.  Sandai,  TIim  Crltieltm  tf  thi  Fourlh  Gomel. 
IBOE.  pp.  U,  11 ;  aee  alio  Dr.  Chaae,  Cambridf*  Tluelaipeai 
Stnf,  l«e,  p.  383.  Mr.  Conrbeara  liaa  tbe  boldneaa  to  anire 
na  that  any  TnodDm  sdiDlar  who  upholda  the  hypotheela  of  the 
Apoatolio  authonhlp  of  the  Riuith  Ooapel  to  at  lOMt  a*  wantlnf 
in  penpecUveand  IntigbC  aa  the  mnoh  dofded  upholden  of  the 
view  that  the  hullne  EpliUei  irere  only  oonoocted  la  the  Snd 
cmt.  (HiN»rt  J^oKraai,  July  IflOS,  p.  m).     But  be     ' 


*  Loll 


whOat  he  la  loi 


July  IflOa,  p 

it  may  be  iH  inh. 

?*n  Cabnea,  taaa  now  e^veii  ui 
Johannlne  antbonhlp,  fSMfl 
•- —  and  decdilr '-  - 


79.  on  the'  oentnl  place  ol  Ohriat^  Penon  in  Ilia  reljeioi 
'  Ritachlianinn  ia  parhapa  nothins  more  nor  Icaa  than  a  detel 
mined  atlampt  to  And  the  whole  content)  ol  CbriatJanlt)'  In  tb 


t  Die  AKfiwte  d 
juUffian^HiKhlAtt,  pp.  lo.  u. 

I  Tilt  Eanut  at  ClnUtianUv,  IMS.  p 

II  See.  f.p..  Dr.  Blaaa  or  -—•----  — 
Ihe  revurml' 
XVL  [IBM]  l\ 


p.  !S0.  W7. 

.. raotdlnaty  theory  aa  lo 

jn  of  our  Lord  on  the  Ihird  day,  Srpaf.  7inl». 
14 :  and  the  preaent  writer  may  Rlor  to  Tki  Ttiti- 
nwn*  11  oi.  Paul  In  OUritl,  pp.  Me,  GS7,  or  A.  Heyer'a  Die 
/Iv/tnleKma  ChriM.  IWB.  p.  167. 
f  Karlu  t^fiiUan  CoHMpKim  </ ClrW,  pp.  isa,  IM. 
••  Bee  ilia  Thml-jgit  iiml  Ril^ionigtKhicliU,  \VH,  p.S7B. 


— '-*,  Si  1 

■  it  iai 

V  religion.* 


and  trani 


LI  if  it  were  only  one 
e  with  ercnb  toree  thbt 

,  „„_ at  the  reeurreoaoo 

takln;  place,  la  vrlUHiut  analog 
wiB  aiiue  pamphlet  Bel)chle  wanu  _ 
attachlnif  u»  neat  value  to  analoglea, 

inlo  reia^ona  u  dnfendence.  He  doea  tun  aen/  uiat  anajoffiee 
etlat  between  OilcnUl  rellghma  and  OhrlMlanity,  but  he  1* 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  livbt  and  oorreot  appreda. 
tlon  il  a  very  difficult  matter.  He  allDWl,  t.f.,  tbe  eilMenee  of 
a  Jewiah  Onostidim  in  the  Apocltdlo  Age,  bot  ha  nearda  aa  a 
laotutichjiKitheiisOUDliel'* attempt  loatlach  to  thia  JawWi 

neidon  between  Ohrial^aDity  and  other  reUgiooa  (qp.  eO.  pp.  30, 
St).  Bo,  too,  he  riEhUy  dlawa  Mtsnlion  to  tbe  danger  of  orer- 
valulng  the  form  of  an  eipreeaioD  lo  tbe  nq^ect  M  the  actual 
meaning  of  ila  CODteuta,  and  he  quotee  Uie  aphoiiim,  '  31  duo 
dIcuDt  idem,  nan  «t  Idera'  {<v-  eft.  pp.  SI,  S9).  He  further 
illuatratea  tbll  poaltlon  bf  the  nae  of  the  familiar  lorniula,  '  In 
the  fame  of  Jemi,'  ol  whlah  HaitmSller  haa  made  ao  much.| 
SuchwDifla  mlgbt,nadaubt,beempli>rfdaBaniagia>l  oriuper- 
eUtioufl  formuLa,  but  Uiey  m%ht  alao  be  uaed  as  a  oonfe^on  of 


sS 


vealL  B 


le  rightly  inaiiu  opoa  the 
it   the   Teligioua-hlatoricaJ 


1.  pp.  42,  43).! 


10>  But  this  acknowledgment  of  the  marvellons 
peTsonality  of  Jesus  may  not  only  be  seen  in  the 
writincs  of  the  RiUchlion  School  and  ite  various 
and  variant  members.  We  may  recognize  it — it  is 
not  too  much  to  aay — in  Gemiaji  writers  of  every 
aishool  and  in  German  works  which  appeal  to  all 
sorta  and  conditions  of  men. 

Amount  modi 


!iir*iir'i> 


I  CAurcA,  '  E^uld  point  triumphantly 
.»  ^.^  ,c^_..._ ...  _  ^jnl  ideal  among  ChrUtlau*  of  everv 
nanding.  That  was  doe  to  the  power  which  lined  from  Jetua 
Cbrlat.  and  actoallr  tranrtormed  men.  Id  Um  mldet  of  an  old 
and  dying  world  Uil)  new  world  nringa  up  with  the  tiote  of 
victory  runhiiw  Uuaugh  it  "  If  God  M  tor  ua,  who  can  be 
agalnat  uif"  "And  Ibii  la  tbe  victory  wtdch  ovarcometh  the 
world,  even  our  bdtb.'  .  .  .  OhriaUanlty  fom^tA  what  the 
■peouiatlona  of  Heo-Platonlim  liched,  Ibe  mire  hlKorical  tui* 
of  Jcmi  CbrlM^  Penoa.'  But  the  lemaAi  of  van  Dobacbuta 
u»  of  tnrtbar  Intamt,  becaoae  ha  again  eomhailica  the  Im- 
portenoe  to  tie  attached  to  the  Penon  and  work  of  Jcaol,  in  hb 

. •_ih....E-q^    ^   1^,^  «ii.ji_i. , — t.i-,.<rE..t.      —...-. 

Of  pubiiral ,. 

upon  the  Apoatolic  Ave,  and  he  pointji  oi 
□niy  And  Judaiim  witli  a  alrang  addition  of  Mcsgiani?  eiuecti- 
Uon  :  Jean*  had  trantformed  the  itID  oianotbdatic  belief  in 
God  into  a  living  trust  in  Qod.  and  a  Joyoua  apirit  of  adop- 
tion ai  Qod'a  chlldrsn  hud  laken  the  plaoe  of  Fhariiaic  eeft- 
■atiifaction  and  timoroui  fear.f  Or  we  turn  te  another  leriea 
of  hooka,  ol  a  MmeHhat  krgn  and  more  enieniiTe  kind,  ao- 


Bo^fragm,  and  here,  too,  i 


emphatio  leitlmony.    Tliua  Walnel  telle  ui 

pbilaeDphy  hindered  Stnon  Irom  aiUniatln,  .. „ 

the  grealneM  at  the  peraonallt;  of  Jem  Uinii  fn  anmuMnlm 
-• — -— ■  p.  IS,  1904).  Again,  a  UtUe  later  on  (p.  Ml,  In 
tbe  ilgnlflemea  ol  mlodani  criUdam,  ha  deiairaa 
mac  no  nentury  hai  itriven  eo  eameatly  to  dlasover  the  takturn 
of  thetniehlitorloal  Jeani  u  the  nlnelaanlli ;  and  he  polnti  out 
that  whilst  abnort  all  the  vrtCneaia  whom  ha  dlei  In  proof  o( 
thli  occupy  a  critical  atandpoint  In  dealing  with  tradition,  they 
■how  at  leaaC  napeet,  and  lor  the  moat  pan  nvarence,  lor  Jsua 
of  Nuaitth,  and  have  recognlicd  the  power  of  aalvatlon  in  the 
goepel  which  He  taugtali  And  aa  mt  Image  of  Jeaua  bi  Its 
urfag  raallty  and  ta  It)  purity  la  ptaoed  before  the  eyetot  men, 
he  propbealei  that  It  vnU  wm  t£e  heart  ol  humanity  until  all 
man  are  moiB  and  mote  ttanifonned  Into  Ita  likeocaa. 

11.  But  then  we  have  to  face  the  remarkable 
fact  that  thin  picture  of  the  wondrotis  personality 
of  Jesus  ia  moat  frequently  derived  by  advanced 
critics  from  the  Synoptics  alone.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  is  ruled  out  of  court,  or  at  the  best  reduced 
to  a  testimony  of  secondary  worth.    The  accoimt, 


iidu$  im  KT,  p.  48 ;  ' . 

Cbrliti  iat  In  der  Beliglon 

f  Jm  Nanun  Jan,  IBOi 

hi  conttaai  to  oUier  rellgtc 
pp.  633.  fi33;  and  Soderb 
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belonging  In  the  Pereon  of  Chrint 
,  FaJrbairu.  PhilBioplis  of  Riliaien, 
1.  Dit  Ktllgionen  dtr  £M(,  IMC, 


cnrnciBM 

e.g.,  of  the  raining  of  Lazaras,  if  it  is  no  longer 
treated  after  the  manner  of  Kenan  as  a  flagrant 
deception  to  which  Jesua  lent  Himself,  ia  Tegarded 
not  as  hiatorical  but  aa  allegorical.*  But  even  in 
-wbat  is  allowed  to  oh  of  the  S^optic  record,  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  onr  Lord's  claim  to  jadge  the 
world,  or  upon  His  declaration  that  He  would  give 
Hia  life  as  a  ransom  for  manv,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Tefunal  tc  admit,  as  we  have  already  not«il, 
a,  large  proportion  of  Hin  miracles  as  hintoricol. 

In  like  manner  the  significance  of  St.  Panl'a 
testimony  to  the  facts  and  teaching  of  the  Gospels, 
as  also  the  significance  of  his  claim  to  work  mir- 
acles in  the  power  which  Christ  bestowed.  Is 
minimized,  if  not  disregarded. 

We  thns  owe  this  wonderful  picture  of  a  great 

ersonali^  luunly,  if  not  entirely,  to  documents 
aring  the  names  of  three  writers  of  whom  we 
Are  assnred  that  we  know  very  little,  and  whose 
claims  to  be  the  authors  of  the  books  (in  their 
present  shape  at  all  events)  which  bear  their 
names  must  be  very  largely  and  seriously  dis- 
fiounted.  And  yet  these  obscure  writers  have 
Kiven  us  the  pictnre  of  a  life  and  of  a  teaching  the 
Deanty  and  tlie  excellence  of  which  mankind  has 
never  ceased  to  acknowledge. 

teuned  uid  culluml  Jew,  Mtr  allowing  that 

'n  tflvrhing  which  In  cotnnrison 

valuable  uid  oiislnBl.  both  dcr 

y  Icbwd  (ogathi 


white  hat  Dl  inlandt]'.  The  '-"'■'";  oHan  ghHii  with  liRhl 
jud  Are.  .  .  .  Tba  lumlnoni  JniUpoauon  o(  (ven  bniliU'  DT 
dootrlncfl  nur  b«  novtl  uid  BtliimutlD^,  Tht  comUfutEon  of 
Dt  fl^  '  with  Lf  lais— the  lore  ot  Ood  with  the  lore  ot  nun— 


the  Hynoptic  Oopeli 


Jn»HlS»JI _, 

rnuuL't    Klaewhere  he  ipfjtki  of  ^thf 
Bjnoptlos,  ud  polnu  om   ■■—  "- — 
whleh  Mill  tmd  to  wetki 
ttuchinga  uid  eiylD^  uiut 

Tha  lint  tut  ii  th«t'liiH _.  _ 

of  ffniUj  Inferior 


higliat  ntigioiu 


difhiiLdt  lo  UDoirth. 


idlUt 


ij-lopindl 


xulte  ft  lelcctioD  of  the  nut 
— -■  "Id  the  Uidiuh,  It  <nu«t 
driving.  uiA  eniotiDiul 
the  Goqwls '  ia  not  pro- 


13.  But  we  note  that  this  picture  ia  in  many 
respects  entirely  opposed  (o  current  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  day.  No  one  haf  eniphntiied  tliis  more 
strongly  than  Bousset  in  relotion  to  tlie  Jewish 
anticipations  and  expectations  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  He  insists,  indeed,  upon  the  Messianic  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus,  without  which  he  regards  not 
only  the  whole  work  of  Jesns,  but  the  conduct  of 
His  disciples  after  His  death,  as  nnint«lligible. 
Bnt  if  Jesns  regarded  Himself  as  tiie  Messiah,  it 
IS  evident,  contmues  Bonsset.  that  He  did  so  in 
a  manner  totally  opposed  to  the  predominant  and 
cttirent  Jewish  expectations.  Spiritnal  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah  were  not  alto^ther  wanting, 
but  political   hopes  always  occupied    the  central 

5 lace  in  the  picture.  Id  the  sense  of  such  hopes 
esus  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  would  never  have 
becoine  so.  He  expected  tlie  sovereignty  of  God 
and  not  that  of  Israel,  the  victory  of  good  and  the 
judgment  of  evil,  not  the  triumpli  of  the  Jew  and 
the  annihilation .  of  the  Koman  ;  He  preached  a 
kingdom  in  which  the  vision  of  God  was  granted 
ta  the  pare,  and  aa  the  preparer  for  and  the  ruler 
in  that  kingdom  He  regarded  Himself.g  Bnt  the 
6ynoptists  no  less  than  St,  John  furnish  as  with 
another  picture  which   was  even  more  decisively 

*Bfe,(.s..thf  remirtjof  Loijiy.Aulimr  d-iinpttU  lim.JXa. 
p.  tnB.  ;  ind.  on  the  other  bfitd,  IJiiay'e  lellov-countrvnukn 
•Bd  nligloDlIt  Tlk  CUn>ea,  L'Btansile  lelon  Saint  Jnin.'lftae. 
TO  (B,  78. 
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the  heart  of  any  Jewish  contemporary  of  our  Lord, 
not  exceptinK  even  His  disciples."  In  short,  the 
words  of  Dalinan  are  amply  jnatlGed,  'Buffering 
and  death  for  the  actual  possessor  of  the  Messianic 
dignity  are  in  fact  unimaginable  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Gospels '  ( Words  vf  Jenu,  p.  2B5, 
Eng.  tr.). 

'Nothing  eould  inuk  mora  iirongl)>  the  oontiMt  batwean 
Jawieh  Ucaaiuiic  Dotiooi  and  the  picture  oF  the  HeaiAh  ka 
realiied  In  our  QoepeU,  thiiq  the  foUowing  |i— jre  from  the 
Jrmitk  Bnefcteptdlt:  •'Jenu'  word  on  tha  croia.  "Hy  Goi, 

ilKUadlBiniof  atOmtatstnitd  cIiIds  mtda  for  Him  stter 
Hiadalhbr  Hie  dliciplei.  The  ven  form  ol  His  pnniiihDiant 
nonld  dlnrove  tliOM  oUnii  In  Jewfah  era*.  No  llfiih  that 
Jewi could  recogniaa  could nifler  luch  ftae^th"'! 

This  representation  of  a  suffering  Messiah  which 
the  Gospels  presented  so  nncomprumisingly,  pressed 
hard  for  a  solution  upon  the  famons  founder  of  the 
Tubingen  School ; 

'  Never  wu  that  which  lx>re  the  ouCvu^  ippfuvice  of  min 
and  annibiUUan  tamed  Into  Buch  Clgn4]  vid  declfiva  rictoi^, 
knd  flo  glorious  ft  paaiftga  Inlo  life,  ftj  ta  the  dHLfa  oT  Jqite.    Up 

•■>  thie  time  there  »tu  ftlmyi  •  poadbillty  thftt  " ■"  •■-- 

eoplo  might  oomo  to  ftgrea  on  the  gtound  of 

..I  ....   ..■_   ._....   __. i^p,„hlc 


breftcb  between  Him  ftnd  Judftinn.  A  dfftth  like  Hie  made  II 
impoflalbla  (or  the  Jew,  u  laat  a*  he  rEmainad  a  Jaw.  U)  be- 
lieve in  Him  ae  the  Meniah.  fo  believe  In  Him  as  the  Henlab 
aftar  Hli  dying  guch  a  death  imolvad  tha  removal  Iroui  the 
nnn»ntian  of  the  Ueiiiah  of  all  the  Jewiib  and  OLnuil  clamante 
'  with  It'  (CAuroA  Bulery.  i.  p.  *t,  Kng. 


Banr's  solution  of  the  difficulty  forms  one  of 
the  most  carious  pages  in  the  history  of  modem 
criticism.  He  allows  that  nothing  but  the  miracle 
of  the  Resurrection  could  restore  the  faith  of  the 
disciples  after  such  a  death  as  tliat  of  t)ie  Oms, 
and  yet  he  vwures  as  in  the  same  breath  that  the 

Jaestion  an  to  the  nature  and  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  lies  outside  tbe  sphere  of  historical 
inquiry.  What  history  requires  is  not  so  much 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jeans,  aa  tbe  belief 
that  it  was  a  fact. 

In  more  recent  utterances  we  seem  to  catcli  an 
echo  of  Baur'a  words,  and  ilia  remarks  anticipate 
Hnmack's  familiar  distinction  between  the  Easter 
fiuth  and  the  Easter  message.  The  Easter  faith, 
according  to  Hamack,  is  a  conviction  which  tells 
ns  that  the  Crucified  has  achieved  an  inward 
victory  over  death,  and  has  entered  into  eternal 
life.  But  thia  so-called  Easter  faith  appears,  not 
nnjnstly.  to  many  thoughtful  minds  to  do  away 
with  the  need  of  Easter  altogether.  The  Crucified 
overcame  cleath  on  Good  F^day,  so  far,  that  is, 
as  an  inward  triumph  wa«  concerned.  On  Good 
Friday,  and  not  upon  the  third  day.  He  entered 
npon  eternal  life.  And  if  nothing  special  happened 
on  Easter  Day,  there  seems  to  be  little  sense  or 
point  in  talking  about  *  Easter  faith.'  % 

But,  further,  this  contrast  between  the  current 
ideas  of  the  Messiali  and  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
in  tlie  GoBpek  may  be  illnatrated  from  the  succeed- 
ing liistoiy  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  from  the  col- 

*  Mulrhead,  EiduiUilagv  of  Joiu.  1M4,  p.  IM.  See.  hirtbar. 
Fblrbalm.  Audia  in  tSi  Lyfi  i)f  CliriU.  p.  SOSIT. ;  J.  Drum- 
mood,  Til  Jiwut  JTUfulA,  3BT7,  pp.  SM,  UT :  Kow.  J ' 
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I  ProtaKT  Votftw  [CtakftfoJ.  -The  Uodam  Jewiah  View  of 
Jaiua.'  In  the  BOHeal  Wttil.  ml.  No.  t  JAug.  ISOSI.  p.  110. 
Tbe  puniga  above  ia  dtad  trom  tha  JtieiMh  Baeye.  vii.  p.  loa : 
and  uia  present  writer  wonld  venture  t«  refer  forturther  litaTV. 
ture  to  Uie  Witnai  oj  the  BpiiOa.  pp.  S3.  aC). 

J  See  Ur.  Waltbar"!  valuable  crmciim.  Ad.  Hamaetf  Waen 
da  Chritlentumt  fir  dii  ckriiUicSi  Gtmrindt  gipnijt ',  190«, 
aln  Dr.  F.  Bkii,  'adtnceandSophiitiy' in  £zfig«. 
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mination  of  the  Jewish  hopes  in  the  pretender  Bar 
Cochba  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  report  was 
circulated  that  the  Messiah  had  at  last  appeared, 
and  fabulous  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  his 
standard  in  insurrection  against  the  Romans.  We 
know  how  the  struggle  ended  in  terrible  disaster 
to  the  Jews,  althoujgh  for  some  few  years  they 
fought  with  all  their  characteristic  stubbornness 
and  desperation.  But  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama, 
Bar  Cochba,  reveals  to  us  only  too  plainly  the 
kind  of  Messiah  whom  the  majority  of  the  Jews 
expected,  and  whom  they  were  prepared  to  wel- 
come: 'Jesus  offered  Himself  unresistingly  to 
death ;  the  impostor  died  in  arms  .  .  .  whatever 
Jesus  Christ  was  not,  this  pretender  was.  What- 
ever this  pretender  was,  Jesus  Christ  was  not.'* 
One  feature  in  the  new  Messiah's  career  may  be 
specially  noted,  viz.  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  work  miracles,  although  no  doubt 
all  sorts  of  exaggerated  stories  of  strength  and 
power  gathered  round  his  name.f  But  il,  as  we 
are  told,  there  was  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
attribute  miraculous  powers  to  the  Messiah,  if,  as 
Professor  Percy  Gardner  asserts,  there  was  every 
probability  that  whether  actual  or  not  the  miracles 
would  be  reported,  how  is  it  that  no  such  miracles 
gathered  around  the  name  of  Bar  Cochba?  Is  not 
the  only  explanation  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  actually  worked  miracles,  while 
the  pretender  worked  none?t  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten in  this  connexion  that  the  Jews  in  early 
times  never  attempted  to  deny  that  our  Lord 
wrought  miracles ;  on  the  contrary,  they  admitted 
the  miracles,  whilst  they  referred  them  to  Satanic 
arts  or  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sorcery  which  Jesus 
had  brought  with  Him  from  £gypt.§  In  the  same 
manner  the  modem  Jews  acunit  that  our  Lord 
gained  His  notoriety  not  merely  from  His  teach- 
ing but  from  His  miracles,  specially  from  those 
which  He  wrought  as  a  healer  of  the  sick.  'It 
was  not,'  writes  Dr.  Kohler  in  the  Jewish  Encye, 
vii.  p.  167,  'as  the  teacher  of  new  religious  prm- 
ciples  nor  as  a  new  lawgiver,  but  as  a  new  won- 
der-worker that  Jesus  won  fame  and  influence 
among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Galilee  in  his  life- 
time.' II 

13.  But  there  were  other  claims  made  by  our 
Lord,  in  addition  to  the  claim  to  work  miracles,  and 
of  these  great  and  supernatural  claims  it  may  be 
said  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
picture  of  the  Messiah  which  meets  us  in  the  OT. 
Some  words  remarkable  in  their  bearing  upon  this 
subject  were  uttered  by  Dr.  Charles  in  speaking 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  *  The  Messiah 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament ' : 

*  As  other  claims  which  are  without  parallel  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  we  shall  mention  first  His  claim 
to  Judge  the  world ;  and  next,  to  forgive  sin ;  and,  finally,  to  be 
Uie  Lord  of  life  and  death.  In  the  Old  Testament  these  pre- 
rogatives belong  to  God  alone  as  the  essential  Head  of  the 
kingdom,  and  appear  in  those  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
kinffdom  which  ignore  the  figure  of  the  Messiah,  and  represent 
God  as  manifesting  Himself  among  men.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  claiming  not  only  to  fulfil  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  of  the  various  ideals  of  the  Messiah,  but 
also  to  discharge  the  functions  of  God  Himself  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom.' *ir 

*  Row,  Je9xu  of  the  EvangelutU^  p.  147  fl. 

t  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jetcish  Nation,  p.  200  ff. 

i  See  especially  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1904. 

9  Jfstis  Christ  in  the  7*a/7nud  (LaibleX  P-  46  [Eng  tr  ]. 

B  The  Modem  Jetrish  View  of  Jesus,  by  Prof,  votaw,  p.  109, 
Chicago  University  Press,  1906. 

H  Expositor,  6th  series,  v.  [1902]  p.  268.  In  Jewish  apoca- 
lyptic literature,  it  should  be  addea,  the  Messiah  is  in  many 
cases  the  i^ifent  of  God  in  the  Judgment  which  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  or  close  of  the  Messianic  reign ;  even  in  the  final 
Judgment  He  is  represented  as  God's  agent,  and  only  in  the 
later  section  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  does  He  appear  as  the  Judge 
at  the  last  day.  We  may  also  contrast  our  Lord's  own  woras 
as  to  His  Parousia  with  the  fantastic  and  grotesque  descriptions 
of  Jewish  theology. 


Nor  can  it  be  said  vnth  any  justification  that 
these  Divine  prerogatives  are  ascribed  to  our  Lord 
late  in  time,  or  that  they  were  simply  Christian 
accretions.  We  need  look  no  farther  than  St. 
Paul's  earliest  Epistle,  1  Thess.,  to  come  across 
statements  which  can  scarcely  mean  anything  less 
than  that  our  Lord  was  associated  as  Judge  with 
God  the  Father ;  that  He  is  the  medium  of  salva- 
tion, and  that  we  obtain  life  through  His  death ; 
that  the  prayers  of  Christians  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Him  ;  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  our  true 
life  b  in  Him  (cf.  1  Th  3"  6»- ").  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  statements  to 
the  Thessalonians  St.  Paul  is  putting  forward  a 
conception  of  Christ  which  diflered  from  that  en- 
tertfidned  by  the  rest  of  the  Church :  *  '  The  Son 
of  God,'  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  'who  was 
preached  among  you  by  us  (not  by  St.  Paul  himself 
alone),  even  by  me  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy, 
was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  is  yea,'  2  Co  1^^ 
(cf.  1  Th  V),  Moreover,  in  the  expression  '  the 
Son  of  God '  St.  Paul's  teaching  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Gospels  indicates  a  unique  relationship  be-^ 
tween  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  cf .  e.g.  Ro  8'-  ^. 
And  if  we  ask  whence  St.  Paul's  conception  was 
derived,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  maintain 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  statements  and  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  contained  in  two  of 
the  Synoptic  Grospels  which  so  strongly  resembles 
the  phraseology  of  St.  John  that  it  has  been  called, 
and  not  unjustly,  an  aerolite  from  the  Johannine 
heaven  :  '  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me 
of  my  Father,  and  none  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father,  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him'  (Mt  11»^,  Lk  10»).  Dr.  Hamack, 
although  he  does  not  deny  that  Jesus  spoke  these 
words,  weakens  their  force  and  meaning,  and  it  is 
well  to  turn  for  a  criticism  of  his  statements  to 
Dr.  Swete's  remarks  on  *  The  Teaching  of  Christ,' 
Expositor  (6th  Series,  vii.  [1903]  p.  407) : 

'The  knowledge  claimed  is  that  of  a  son,  and  it  rests  upon 
son^p  ;  it  is  a  strange  misreading  of  the  words  which  reverses 
this  order,  as  Professor  Hamack  seems  to  do — it  is  not  know* 
ledfire  which  makes  Christ  "Uie  Son,"  hut  sonship  which 
enables  Him  to  know.  He  declares  that  He  knows  Ood  as  only 
a  son  can  know  his  father,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  not  a 
possession  which  ot^er  sons  of  God  naturally  share  with  Him, 
out  one  which  belongs  of  right  to  Him  alone,  and  to  others  only 
so  far  as  He  is  pleasM  to  impart  it.  This  is  to  claim  not  only 
unique  knowledge,  but  a  unique  Sonship.  It  is  difficult  to  di»> 
cover  any  essential  difference  between  this  statement  of  St. 
IfatUiew  and  the  closing  words  of  St  John's  prologue.' 

The  Abb6  Loisy  does  not  allow  that  our  Lord  ever 
spoke  these  words,  but  affirms  that  they  are  derived 
from  some  primitive  Church  tradition ;  and  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  derived,  in 
part  at  all  events,  from  Sir  51.  f  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  such  words  could  have  found 
the  place  which  they  occupy  in  two  of  our  Gospels 
unless  they  were  spoken  by  our  Lord.  It  should 
be  rememllered  that  they  are  regarded,  not  merely 
by  conservative  but  by  *  scientific '  critics,  as  form- 
ing part  of  that  *  collection  of  discourses '  which 
probably  comes  to  us  from  the  Apostle  St.  Matthew. 
Indeed,  Keim  long  ago  affirmed  that  there  is  no 
more  violent  criticism  than  that  which  Strauss  had 
introduced,  viz.,  the  repudiation  of  a  passage  so 
strongly  attesteid.  Moreover,  the  alleged  de^n- 
dences  upon  Sir  51  are  in  reality  very  superficial ; 
in  some  particulars  the  alleged  likenesses  are  such 
as  might  be  found  in  the  utterances  of  any  Jewish 
speakers.     It  may  also  be  noted  that  while  the 

*  See,  further.  Dr.  Sanday,  Critieism  of  the  Fourth  Oospel, 
p.  231 ;  Bishop  Gore,  The  Permanent  Creed  and  the  Christian 
Idea  of  Sin,  p.  10  IT.  If  we  compare  1  Co  28  and  Ja  2i,  it  is 
notable  how  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  can  speak  of  Jesus  as 
*  the  Lord  of  the  (i.**,  the  Divine)  glorj'.' 

t  See  for  a  recent  criticism,  Cambridge  Theohffical  Essays, 
1905,  p.  455  ff. 
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points  of  comparison  are  preserved,  the  points  of 
contrast  are  entirely  omitted.  For  example,  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach  in  his  prayer  thanks  God  becaose 
He  has  hearkened  to  him  and  delivered  him  from 
peril ;  our  Lord  in  His  prayer  thanks  the  Father 
for  revealing  to  babes  that  which  had  been  con- 
cealed from  the  wise  and  prudent.* 

But  it  should  further  De  borne  in  mind  that 
these  statements  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  do  not  stand  alone ; 
that  the  Gospel  which  is  probablv  the  earliest  of 
the  Synoptics  speaks  of  '  the  Fatner '  and  of  '  the 
Son '  absolutely,  and  that  the  words  employed  can 
only  be  fairly  explained  as  assigning  to  our  Lord  a 
unii^ue  relationship  to  Crod:  *  But  of  that  day  or 
that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father '  (Mk  IS"). 
If  such  words  are  suspected,  we  may  fairly  ask 
who  would  have  been  likely  to  introduce  them? 
Dr.  Schmiedel,  who  generously  allows  us  to  con- 
struct a  *  scientific  *  *  life  of  Christ  *  from  five  say- 
ings and  four  incidents  of  the  Gospels,  does  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  our  Lord  spoke  these  words ; 
and  although,  of  course,  he  uses  them  for  his  own 
purposes  of  exegesis,  we  may  now  take  it  that 
this  representative  of  the  most  advanced  criticism 
allows  us  to  regard  this  verse  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
as  an  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himself,  t  Professor 
N.  Schmidt  refuses  to  accept  even  Mk  13^,  and 
regards  the  words  in  question,  'neither  the  Son,' 
as  probably  an  interpolation  {The  Prophet  of  Naza- 
rethy  pp.  147,  231).  Such  words  presuppose,  he 
thinks,  such  a  doctrine  of  subordination  as  was 
cherished  in  the  Church  of  the  second  century. 
But  has  he  forgotten  the  doctrine  of  subordination 
in  1  Co  15",  a  passage  which  even  he  dares  not 
refuse  to  St.  Paul  ? 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Swete's  remarks,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above,  we  may  cite  the  foUowinflr  paseaffe,  as  bearing 
clceely  on  our  subject,  from  the  Dean  of  Westmuister's  Study 
iif  the  Gogpels,  p.  100 :  '  Observe  that  the  titles  *'  the  Father^' 
and  "  the  Son  "  are  used  absolutely  (i.e.  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  loc.  eit."^ 
We  are  familiar  with  this  use  from  St.  John's  Gospel.  But  it 
occurs  but  once  ajpun  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Mark  xiiL  82.  . . . 
It  is  an  important  fact  to  be  Dome  in  mind  m  connexion  wiUi 
the  Christology  of  John's  Gospel,  that  this  special  mode  of 
speech  is  attested  once  for  St.  Mark  and  once  also  for  the  non- 
Harkan  document.  We  could  hardly  have  stronger  evidence, 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  that  our  Lord  Himself  did 
thus  speak  of  Himself  absolutely  as  '*the  Son."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  how  unique  is  the  claim  which  is  put 
forward  by  this  langfiiage.'  I 

Professor  N.  Schmidt,  indeed,  has  boldly  argued 
against  this  uniqueness  in  His  relation  to  the 
Father  which  our  Lord  claims,  by  asserting  that 
He  always  availed  Himself  of  the  general  expres- 
sion *  Abba,  Father,*  and  that  the  variants  *  my 
Father  *  and  *  your  Father  *  were  introduced  by  the 
Greek  Evangelists.  §  But,  as  M.  Lepin  haspomted 
out  in  his  valuable  book,  it  is  to  be  notea  that  a 
distinguished  Aramaic  scholar.  Dr.  Didman,  does 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  in  contradistinction  to  the 

*  Cf.  Lepin,  op.  eiL,  Appendix,  on  the  Abb6  Loisy's  position, 
1904. 

t  See  art  '  Gospels,'  Eneye.  BM.  ii  1881.  For  a  valuable 
criticism  of  Schmiedel's  position,  <^  Fairbaim,  Tlu  Philosophy 
of  the  Chriitian  IUligum,p.  803. 

t  See,  further,  Sanday,  Crilieiam  qf  ths  Fourth  Ooapel,  p.  211 ; 
Fairbaim,  op.  cit.ja.  476  ;  Headlam,  Critical  Quutions,  pp.  190, 
191 ;  Cambridge  Theological  Essays,  1906,  p.  431. 

i  Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  *Son  of  God,'  iv.  4696.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  articles  in  the  whole  of  the  four  volumM,  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  Professor  Schmidt  throws  doubt  upon 
our  Lord's  exact  words,  when  at  this  tame  of  day  he  can  throw 
doubt,  OS  in  this  same  article,  upon  St.  Paul's  authorship  of 
1  Thessalonians.  More  recently  Professor  Schmidt  has  repeated 
these  arguments,  and  he  appears  to  resrard  Mt  11*,  Lk  10^  as 
casting  an  undeserved  reflexion  upon  the  character  of  Jesus ! 
(The  Prophet  of  NazarHh,  p.  162X  On  Schmidt's  denial  that  our 
Lord  ever  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  see  Stalker's  ChriS' 
tology  of  Jesus,  p.  72,  and  Muirhead's  EschtUology  of  Jesus,  p. 
148X  H  the  Gospels  were  written  as  late  as  Schmidt  believes, 
it  is  certain  that  the  introduction  into  all  of  them  of  such  a  title 
as  *  the  Son  of  Bfan '  would  have  been  ru^arded  with  the  gravest 
suspicion,  and  would  have  failed  to  gaCi  acceptance  in  Chris- 
tian circles  where  our  Lord's  Oodhead  was  fuUy  recogDiaedL 


assertions  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  that  the  unique  position 
assumed  by  Jesus  follows  from  the  invariable 
separation  which  He  mi^es  between  *  my  Father ' 
and  *your  Father'  {Words  of  Jesus,  p.  281  [Eng. 
tr.1) ;  and  a  few  pages  later  Dr.  Dalman  writes : 
*  Nowhere  do  we  find  that  Jesus  called  Himself 
the  Son  of  Grod  in  such  a  sense  as  to  suggest  a 
merely  reli^ous  and  ethical  relation  to  God,  a 
relation  which  others  also  actually  possessed,  or 
which  they  were  capable  of  attaining  or  destined 
to  acquire^  (p.  287).* 

14.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  not  only  do  a 
great  number  of  English  and  German  writers  of 
note  acknowledge  the  closeness  of  St.  Paul's  ac- 
quaintance with  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching,  f  but 
ttiat  this  testimony  of  St.  Paul  is  materiaUy  and 
increasingly  strengthened  by  the  large  number  of 
Epistles  wliich  are  now  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  from  his  pen.  Some 
sixty  years  ago  (1845),  F.  C.  Baur,  the  founder  of 
the  Tiibingen  School,  published  his  *Life'  of  St. 
Paul,  and  accepted  only  four  of  the  Apostle's 
letters,  in  which  he  believed  that  he  could  discover 
the  notes  of  a  fundamental  difference  between 
Paul  and  the  Twelve ;  to-day  at  least  double  that 
number  of  the  Epistles  which  bear  St.  Paul's 
name  is  accepted  by  nearly  all  critics  alike.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  in  proof  of  this  to  Dr.  C. 
Clemen's  statements  in  his  recent  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul  (see  i.  p^.  6-162).  We  must  not  forget 
that  Professor  Schmidt  is  i)repared  to  accept  only 
the  Hnuptbriefe&nd  Philippians,  and  that  he  regards 
even  the  former  as  having  suffered  insertions  ;  thus, 
1  Co  15*'"  is  a  later  insertion  {The  Prophet  of 
Nazareth,  pp.  193,  200,  307).  Colossians  and  even 
Philemon  are  rejected ;  and  we  are  told,  in  the  only 
reference  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  the  volume,  that  his 
is  the  ablest  defence  of  these  two  Epistles,  but  that 
it  fails  to  do  full  justice  to  the  counter  arguments  (p. 
194).  It  is  not  surprising  after  this  t^at  Professor 
Schmidt,  following  on  the  lines  of  Van  Manen, 
rejects  all  the  Epistles  of  St  Ignatius,  and  that  he 
makes  no  reference  to  their  acceptance  by  Light- 
foot,  Hamack,  Zahn. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  little  books 
of  a  popular  kind  which  are  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  Germany,  at  the  price  of  a  few  pence  each, 
we  find  that  to  Professor  Vischer  of  Basle  (known 
to  us  in  England  first  of  all  through  Dr.  Hamack) 
is  committed  the  volume  which  treats  of  the 
Epistles  of-  St.  PauL  Vischer  accepts  all  the 
Epistles,  nine  in  number,  which  are  accepted  by 
Dr.  Clemen;  and  even  when  he  comes  to  deal 
with  Ephesians  (which  Clemen  rejects),  he  frankly 
acknowledges,  with  Erich  Haupt  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  that  the  alleged 
objections  are  oy  no  means  decisive,  and  that  more 
is  to  be  said  for  St.  Paul's  authorship  than  against 
it.  In  cases,  moreover,  in  which  ttie  traditional 
structure  of  the  Epistles  is  questioned,  as  in  2  Cor., 
it  is  frankly  allowed  that  the  separate  letter 
alleged  to  be  found  in  chs.  10-13  is,  no  less  than 
the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  the  work  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the 
existence  of  genuine  Pauline  fragments  is  con- 
stantly maintained  (see,  further,  von  Soden's  Ur- 
christliche  Literaturgeschichte,  1905,  pp.  28,  162). 

*  See  also  Lepin,  Jisus  Messie  et  Pits  de  Dieu,  pp.  297,  300, 
2nded.  1906. 

t  See.  e.g.,  Zahn,  Einleitung,  ii.  p.  166  ff..  where  references  to 
CL)  the  Di^ry,  (2)  the  words  of  Jesus,  are  drawn  out  at  lenirth  ; 
J.  Weiss,  Das  dltetU  Evangelium,  1903,  p.  33 ff.;  Weinel, 
Paulus,  1904,  p.  246  (T. ;  P.  W.  Schmidt,  Die  GeschiehU  Jesu, 
1904,  ii.  pp.  67,  68 ;  Bacon,  Storv  of  St.  Paul,  1906,  p.  63 ; 
Fairbaim,  7A«  Philosophy  qf  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  443  ff. ; 
Chase,  CredibilUy  qf  th^  AcU  of  the  Apostles,  p.  262  ff. ;  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  St.  PauTs  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things,  p.  96ff. ; 
Headlam,  Critical  Questions,  1908,  p.  161  ff. ;  and  the  present 
writer  would  venture  to  refer  to  the  last  lecture  in  The  Testi- 
many  qfSt.  Paul  to  Christ. 
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15.  It  has  been  recently  said  by  Dr.  Driver  that 
*  the  testimony  to  our  blessed  Lord's  life  and  work  is 
so  much  more  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events 
recorded  than  can  often  be  shown  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  also  so  much  more  varied 
and  abundant,  that  by  an  elementary  principle  of 
historical  criticism  it  is  of  proportionately  higher 
value.'  *  This  claim  to  be  so  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  events  of  the  Gospels  may  fairly  be  made 
for  the  testimony  of  St.  raul;  and  even  if  Dr. 
Zahn  is  right  in  refusing  to  follow  the  recent  trend 
of  criticism^  which  places  the  Apostle's  conversion 
within  a  year  or  two  of  our  Lord's  death,  it  is 
certain  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been  acquainted, 
at  a  very  early  date,  with  those  who  had  known 
the  Christ,  ana  who  had  recognized  and  felt  His 
power  (Gal  1^^  *•,  Ro  16^).  Professor  Schmidt  has 
lately  argued  {The  Prophet  of  Nazareth^  p.  157) 
that  as  the  distance  oi  time  increased  between 
Jesus  and  the  later  Pauline  literature,  the  term 
Son  of  God  assumed  more  and  more  a  metaphysical 
significance.  But  Professor  Schmidt  accepts  I%ilip- 
pians  as  undoubtedly  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  How 
then  does  he  deal  with  the  great  Christological  pas- 
sage, Ph  ^''  ?  We  are  simply  informed  that  this 
passage  may  easily  be  an  interpolation  (p.  195  f.). 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  quite  oeside  the 
mark  to  maintain  that,  in  investigating  the  facts 
and  beliefs  which  lie  between  A.D.  30-45,  we  have  no 
contemporary  documents,  that,  in  fact,  none  exist, 
and  that  our  only  guide  is  inference  based  on 
later  writings  and  developments. f  We  have  al- 
ready seen  tne  inferences  to  be  derived  from  the 
statements  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  earliest  and  prac- 
tically undoubted  Epistles,  1  Th.,  and  that  these 
inferences  of  necessity  presuppose  a  preaching  and 
teaching  considerably  anterior  in  time  to  the  actual 
date  of  the  Epistle  mentioned. 

Moreover,  we  may  well  ask,  What  is  meant  by 
the  word  'contemporary'?  General  Gordon  was 
murdered  in  the  Sudan  in  1884.  If  a  man  wrote 
an  account  to-day  of  the  closing  years  of  Gordon's 
life,  we  should  scarcely  refuse  to  give  it  the  title  of 
a  contemporary  record.  $  But  we  are  separated 
from  the  death  of  Gordon  by  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  that  which  elapsed  between  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul  and  his  earliest  written  testimony 
to  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.§ 

16.  But,  further,  in  any  attempt  to  estimate,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  bearings  of  modem  criticism,  it 
must  not  oe  forgotten  that  the  Gospels  are  now 
placed  at  a  much   earlier  date  than  formerly.il 

•  The  Higher  Critieitm,  1905,  pp.  ix  and  32 ;  cf.  also  and  eep. 
Dr.  Driver's  remarks  in  his  LOT^  p.  xi,  where  the  same  point 
is  more  fully  elaborated :  '  Viewed  in  the  lisrht  of  the  unique 

Sersonality  of  Ohrist,  as  depicted  both  in  the  common  tradi- 
on  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the  personal 
reminiscences  underlying  the  Fourth  Qospel,  and  also  as  pre- 
supposed  bv  the  united  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  writers 
belonging  almost  to  the  same  generation,  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  facts  of  our  Lord's 
life  on  which  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  depend 
can  have  been  the  growth  of  mere  tradition,  or  are  an^-tning 
else  than  strictly  historical.  The  same  canon  of  historical  critt- 
dsm  which  authorises  the  assumption  of  tradition  in  the  OT 
forbids  it— except  within  the  narrowest  limits,  as  in  some  of  the 
divei^nces  apparent  between  the  parallel  narratives  of  the 
Gospels— in  the  case  of  the  NT.' 

t  This  is  apparently  maintained  by  Dr.  MofTatt,  Historical 
J\rr8,p.  66. 

X  Prebendary  Sadler  (rAf  Lost  Gospel,  p.  196X  writing  in  1876, 
well  asks  if  we  should  refuse  to  describe  an  account  of  the 
Crimean  War  (1854-1855)  as  a  contemporar>'  history. 

9  In  this  connexion  we  may  recall  Renan's  words,  'Jesus  is 
known  to  us  by  at  least  one  contemporary  piece  of  evidence, 
that  of  St  Paul '  (Histoire  du  Peu^  cTIsrael^  1887,  L  p.  xviii). 

II  An  excellent  summary  of  data  bearing  out  this  in  connexion 
with  prominent  critics  is  given  by  Lepin,  os.  eit.  p.  xxxi.  Cf. 
also  Deissmann^  *Bvangelium  und  Urchristentum/ in  BeitrUge 
9ur  Weiterentvfusklung  der  Christlichen  Beliffion,  1905  ;  and  also 
Hamack,  Chron.  i.  pp.  664,  665.  In  this  first  volume  Dr.  Har- 
nack  (1887)  places  the  Synoptic  Gospels  well  within  the  Ist 
century,  and  a.d.  110  is  assinied  as  the  furthest  limit  for  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  with  the  EpisUes  of  St  John  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse.   In  this  and  in  other  respects  great  Jubilation  was  raised 


Strauss  long  ago  maintained  that  the  Grospel  story 
would  be  impregnable  if  it  was  certain  that  it  was 
written  by  eye-witnesses,  or  at  all  events  by  men 
who  lived  close  to  the  events.  And  this  hypothesis 
of  Strauss  has  at  least  been  verified  to  this  extent 
in  our  day,  by  the  acknowledgment  that  all  three 
of  the  Synoptics  rest  in  no  small  de^ee  upon 
genuinely  Apostolic  sources.  Even  JUlicher,  who 
places  our  First  Gospel  at  the  year  100  or  there- 
abouts, admits  that  the  writer  used  our  Second 
Gospel  and  a  collection  of  Logia  made  by  St. 
Matthew  ;  and  in  this  Second  d<)spel  he  sees  the 
work  of  John  Mark,  founded  on  reminiscences  of 
the  Petrine  circle.  And  if,  as  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, the  writer  of  our  Third  Gospel  employed 
Mark  and  the  Matthaean  Logia  among  his  chief 
means  of  information,  he,  too,  must  have  based  a 
great  part  of  his  work  upon  two  Apostolic  sources.* 

The  force  of  St.  Paufs  contemporary  testimony 
we  have  already  noted,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
point  in  addition  to  the  Apostolic  sources  under- 
lying our  Gospels.  And  thus  we  have  a  twofold 
g^uarantee  against  the  alleged  process  of  idealiza- 
tion which  magnified  by  aegrees  the  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Jesus,  a  theory  which,  as  M.  Lepin 
observes,  is  urged  by  writers  in  many  respects  so 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  Scnmieael  and 
Loisy.t 

17«  And  if  modem  criticism  has  strengthened  the 
external  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  our  Gospels, 
may  we  not  say  that  it  has  strengthened  the  in- 
ternal evidence  also  ?  If  we  turn,  for  example,  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  find  a  remarkable 
testimony  in  Furrer*s  well-known  Lehen  Jesu 
Christi  (1905),  a  testimony  the  force  of  which  is 
increased  when  we  remember  the  writer's  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Thus  Furrer  speaks  of   the  definite   and   exact 

geographical  notices  which  are  scattered  up  and 
own  the  pages  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  many  of 
which  we  know  only  through  the  author  of  the 
book,  and  which  correspond  so  thoroughly  to  the 
actufid  conditions,  t  The  narrator  must  thus  have 
been  a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  home  of 
Jesus  by  his  own  personal  observation,  so  that  we 
have  the  feeling  that  we  are  able  to  realize  the 
scenes  as  it  were  with  our  own  bodily  eyes.  If  we 
consider  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Synoptists,  we 
are  again  struck  with  its  vivid  reality,  its  truthful 
correspondence  to  the  conditions,  social  and  poli- 
tical, of  the  country,  its  acquaintance  with  the 
religious  parties  of  the  Jews  and  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  the  people,  with  its  curious  mixture  of 
a  foreign  civilization  and  ^vemment  with  the 
hereditary  customs  and  judicial  procedure  of  the 
Jews.  But  the  picture  thus  presented  to  us  could 
not  have  been  drawn  except  by  the  hands  of  men 
contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  purport 

at  Dr.  Hamack's  conservatism ;  but  he  soon  made  it  clear  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  date  or  the  authorship  of  a  book  by  no 
means  involves  the  acceptance  of  its  contents.  Hiihn's  series 
of  'Helps  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Bible,'  which  has  had  a 
larige  circulation  in  Germany,  is  not  very  satisfactory  in  relation 
to  the  Gospels.  Huhn,  however,  admits  that  the  '  Logia '  which 
were  used  by  Matthew,  if  not  composed  by  him,  date  before 
A.D.  70.  Of  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  he  holds  that 
nothing  definite  can  he  known ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  speaks 
of  Matthew  as  composed  after  70,  and  of  Mark  as  being  of  an 
earlier  date.  Luke  is  the  latest  of  the  three,  and,  like  so  many 
advanced  critics,  Huhn  places  Luke  after  70  on  the  ground  of 
2181 84.  But  it  does  not  increase  our  confidence  in  Huhn's 
researches  when  he  places  St.  John's  Gospel  at  186-140,  and 
gives  as  one  of  his  cluef  reasons  the  passage  Jn  6^,  in  which 
be  sees  a  reference  to  Bar  Oochba  (a.d.  182),  who  came  '  in  his 
own  name,'  and  was  recognized  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  (Dos 
Neue  TeHametU,  1904,  p.  ISfT.X  In  answer  to  Huhn's  inference 
from  Lk  Ziu  see  Blass.  Philology  qf  the  Gospels,  1898,  p.  41. 

*  See  Biblieal  World  (ChicagoX  December  1895,  art '  Sources 
of  the  Life  of  Ohrist,'  by  Professor  Burton ;  and  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  January  1905,  art.  *The  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  Recent  Literature,'  pp.  416,  417. 

t  Op.  eit.  pp.  xlviii-1. 

X  See,  further,  Sanday,  Criticism  qf  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  113. 
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to  describe.  It  would  have  been  impossible  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70  and  the  entire  botUe- 
versement  which  that  catastrophe  caused,  to  re- 
create, as  it  were,  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
socially,  politically,  religiously  before  that  capital 
event.*  This  impression  of  truthfulness  which  the 
contents  of  our  Gospels  cannot  fail  to  make,  is  wit- 
nessed to  even  in  quarters  in  which  we  might  not 
altogether  expect  it.  Thus  Jiilicher  speaks  of  our 
Gospels  as  of  priceless  value  as  authorities  for  the 
history  of  Jesus ;  and  even  if  much  of  their  data 
may  w  uncertain,  Jiilicher  nevertheless  maintains 
that  *  the  impression  of  the  Saviour  which  they 
leave  on  the  reader's  mind  is  a  faithful  one ;  if  the 
total  picture  of  Jesus  which  we  obtain  from  the 
Synoptics  displays  all  the  magic  of  realitj,  this  .  .  . 
is  owmg  to  tne  fact  that  they  .  .  .  pamted  Jesus 
as  they  found  Him  already  existing  in  the  Christian 
communities,  and  that  their  model  corresponded  in 
all  essentials  to  the  ori^al.'f 

18.  In  concluding  this  article,  it  will  not  be  un- 
fitting, especially  in  a  Dictionary  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  *  Christ  and  the  Gospels,'  to  emphasize  once 
again  the  importance  attached  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
in  the  current  literature  of  to-day.  It  would  be  easy 
to  refer  in  this  connexion  to  the  statements  made 
by  representative  writers  in  England  and  America. 
We  turn,  e.^.,  to  Professor  Nash's  History  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  and  we  find  him  speaking  (p.  25) 
of  *  that  Christ  who  is  humanity's  Amen  to  all  the 
Divine  promises ' ;  or  to  Dr.  P.  Gardner's  Historic 
View  of  the  NT,  and  we  find  him  maintaining 
(pp.  88-91)  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  stands 
auove  all  other  religious  teachers,  t  Even  Professor 
Sclmiidt  can  speak  again  and  again  of  the  wonder- 
ful personality  of  Jesus :  *  While  other  teachers  mav 
and  vnll  do  much  for  our  modem  world,  the  heal- 
ing, purging,  elevating  influence  of  Jesus  is  of 
priceless  value.  No  man  can  come  into  contact 
with  him  without  feeling  that  life  goes  out  of  him ' 
{The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  p.  360). 

At  the  Liverpool  Church  Congress,  1904,  one  of 
the  speakers  on  NT  criticism,  Professor  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  remarked  at  the  close  of  his  speech  that 
the  only  time  when  Christians  would  have  cause 
to  be  afraid  was  when  the  far  off  figure  of  Jesus 
Christ  no  longer  attracted  the  critic  and  the  stu- 
dent, but  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  that  day 
was  within  sight.  The  last  statement  finds  ample 
corroboration  in  the  English  and  German  litera- 
ture of  to-day.  §  We  may  look  again  at  the  little 
series  of  populu*  books  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  as  m  progress  of  publication  for  the  German 
people.  One  of  them  is  entitled  Die  Quellen  des 
Xehens  Jesu,  by  Professor  Wemle  of  Basle,  whose 
name  is  widely  known  in  England  for  his  works  on 
the  Gospels  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  Here  again  we  find  this  same  primary 
unportance  attached  to  the  Life  and  Person  of 
Jesus,  in  spite  of  so  much  which  betrays  impa- 
tience of  any  definite  dogmatic  teaching.     What- 

*  Swete,  Critical  Quettiont,  pp.  47,  48 ;  and  Lepin,  op.  eiL 
pp.  xxi-xxx. 

t  See  Church  Quarterly  Review,  Lc.  p.  411 ;  and  also  Jiilicher, 
EinleitungindatNT»,p.294. 

t  In  a  noteworthy  passage  (op.  ciL  p.  100)  the  same  writer 
says,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  does  not  use  the 

Ehrase  *Our  Father  in  heaven'  as  induding  both  Himself  and 
[is  disciples :  *  It  would  not  show  a'want  of  the  critical  spirit  to 
ffo  further  than  this,  and  to  maintain  with  Professor  Hamack 
that  Jesus  assigned  a  special  significance  to  His  death  in  rela- 
tion to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  claimed  an  unique  dignity  as 


King  and  Lord,  regarded  His  death  as  a  passage  to  glory,  and 
anticipated  a  speedy  return  to  the  earth  as  Judge.'  It  is  dis- 
appointing to  read  the  next  puragraph :  '  Tet  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  Uiaton  strictly  historical  grounds  these  statements  could 
be  definitely  established.' 

i  See,  eg.,  Fairbaim,  Chritt  in  Modem  Theology,  pp.  18,  21 ; 
and  Shr  Oliver  Lodge  in  HibbeH  Journal,  Apr.  1006,  p.  644, 
Where  he  'accepts  the  jBreneral  consensus  of  Christeodom  as 
testUying  to  the  essentiaQy  JHvine  character  of  Christ' 


ever  else,  in  Wemle*s  view,  we  may  learn  from 
St.  Paul,  we  may  at  all  events  learn  this,  that  in 
Jesus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  He  died  a 
death  of  shame  on  the  cross,  St.  Paul  saw  his 
own  life  and  that  of  the  world  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  two  parts — with  Jesus,  without  Jesus. 
In  Jesus  we  behold  a  man  who  helps  us  to  under- 
stand aright  ourselves,  the  world,  and  God ;  who 
accompanies  us  as  the  truest  friend  and  guide  in 
the  needs  and  struggles  of  the  present,  and  to 
whom  we  can  entrust  ourselves  with  all  confidence 
for  the  future.  In  the  same  series  Professor 
Pfleiderer,  who  discusses  the  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity, finds  in  the  sentence,  'The  Word  was 
made  flesh,'  the  dividing  line  between  the  manv 
and  varied  speculations  of  philosophy  and  the  full 
and  actual  manifestation  of  the  iHvine  Logos  in 
the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  ( Vorbereitung  des  Chris- 
tentums  in  der  Griechischen  Philosopkie,  p.  66). 
Another  writer.  Dr.  Bousset,  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made,  and  who  is  also  well  known  to 
English  readers,  expresses  himself  in  the  little 
book  Wa^  tmssen  toir  von  Jesus  ?,  which  H.  Holtz- 
mann  recommends  as  the  best  guide-book  for  the 
German  laity,  in  almost  rapturous  language  : 

'Gradually  there  rises  before  us  a  Form  in  which  the  soul 
rejoices,  the  Form  of  the  great  liberator,  the  mighty  opponent 
of  all  forms  of  Pharisaism,  and  at  all  times  the  great  upholder  of 
simplicity  in  religion.  And  more  even  than  t^is :  there  stands 
before  us  the  Form  of  Jesus  the  friend  of  sinners,  the  preacher 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  who  in  all  the  greatness  of  Hto  own 
moral  strength  condescends  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman 
to  the  lost  and  the  outcast,  the  Form  of  One  who,  conscious  of 
victory,  could  unite  His  disciples  to  Himself  by  an  everlasting 
bond  when  the  last  sad  night  of  His  earthly  life  had  come  ana 
death  stood  before  His  eyes.' 

In  this  Personality  Bousset  finds  the  true  origin 
of  Christianity.  Other  factors  no  doubt  contri- 
buted, but  there  was  one  factor  above  and  beyond 
them  all,  the  Person  of  Jesus.  Jewish  Messianic 
hopes,  Greek  philosophy,  the  social  conditions  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  organization  and  the  spirit 
of  the  religious  social  clubs  and  of  the  mysteries, 
all  these  contributed.    One  by  one,  in  a  few  graphic 

f)ages,  Bousset  passes  them  in  review,  and  shows 
low  each  of  them  was  insufficient  alone,  because 
each  of  them  wanted  the  distinctive  power  which 
made  Christianity  all-sufiicient  and  all-victorious, 
the  power  of  a  life-giving  Personality,  the  possessor 
and  the  bestower  of  new  spiritual  agencies,  the 
bringer  of  life  out  of  death.  In  woros  of  almost 
evangelical  fervour  Bousset  proclaims  the  presence 
in  history  of  this  unique  personal  power.  None  can 
doubt  the  power  of  personality  in  the  religious  life, 
and  all  religions  which  occupy  the  foremost  place 
in  the  worm  testify  to  this  in  some  measure  more 
or  less.* 

In  face  of  such  acknowledgments,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  von  Soden  in  his  recent  Die  taich- 
tigsten  Fragen  im  Leben  Jesu,  1904,  devotes  so 
much  of  ms  book  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Personality  of  Jesus  (p.  823*.).  Amount  other 
matters  of  varied  interest,  he  points  out  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  was  influenced  in  any 
direct  manner  by  Buddha  or  Plato,  or  by  Philo 
and  his  predecessors  (p.  108).  He  was  the  child  of 
His  people  and  countiy,  He  knew  no  foreign  litera- 
ture (p.  100),  He  was  far  removed  from  any  asso- 
ciation with  the  hard  and  gloomy  character  of 
Pharisaic  piety,  but  at  the  same  time  His  life  was 
in  harmony  with  all  that  was  best  in  the  Jewish  and 

*  This  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  the  personal  in- 
fluence is  again  notably  marked  in  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
popular  *  Lives '  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  Furrer  of  Zurich.  See.  e.g.,  the 
closing  page  of  his  Leben  J  ten,  1906,  p.  261,  in  which,,  after 
insisting  upon  regarding  Jesus  as  man,  he  ends,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  wiUi  the  confession  of  the  centurion.  *  This  man 
was  the  Son  of  God.'  Furrer's  treatment  of  his  theme  is  marked 
by  reverence  and  sympathy,  and  he  rightly  points  out  that, 
until  the  heart  is  in  sympathy,  no  justice  can  be  done  to  the 
hoUeit  portniture  of  t«imani».y  (Fonooit,  p.  v). 


Groek  typeH  of  liunutnitf ,  and  von  Soden  conclodes 
hlH  iKHfk  (p.  Ill)  by  Haying  that  thia  PenMinatity 
wliicli  WBN  beyond  the  invention  of  the  EvaogeliBtn, 
■nil  which  in  prexented  to  u.'*  in  a  pictiu'e  which 
knoWH  no  flaw,  i*  on  irrefntatile,  btegral  fact,  and 
the  wondar  uf  wonderH  in  the  world's  hlHtory  rich 
In  wonderit.  (K*>e,  further,  the  same  writer^  Ur' 
ehrulliehe  LilernturijfMhirhie,  p.  5). 

Once  mure ;  we  tarn  to  H.  Wendt,  anotlier 
Goriiiaii  well  known  in  Eni^Iand,  not  only  by 
hirt  worlu  on  the  Teaching  of  JemiH  and  the 
tioHpel  uf  Ht.  John,  bat  by  two  lectures  itelivereil 
In  thiH  uunniry  in  1904.  Me  speaks  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  -leHtu  in  revelation  {Tkt  Idea  and 
JUaiUy  of  lUedation,  p.  28E).  JeHUs  is  for  him 
the  hif{bei)t  revelation  of  God,  although  not  the 
only  one.*  At  the  foondation  of  all  the  forms  of 
ChriHtianity  there  is  a  reverence  for  Jesna  Chrixt 
■N  Saviuar  and  Mediator.  And  Wendt  coai^lndcs 
by  OHiiaring  ux  that  a  large  number  of  the  German 
Uieulogiann  of  to-day  anpire  to  leail  Christianity 
bauk  ill  itM  original  form,  to  the  itimrilioity  and 
sublimity  of  tlie  primitive  teochins  at  .lenus  (p. 
Bl).  There  is  much  in  such  acknowledgments 
whiuli  DorrieH  ns  back  to  the  confeusion  of  A. 
lUvillu.  i'or  him  '  Jesus  Is  supremely  great,'  and 
he  adiU,  '  I»t  US  fear  nothing  an  to  tlie  glory  of  the 
Bun  of  Man,  We  owe  it  to  Him,  to  the  Divine 
Ideal  dwelling  within  Him,  that  we  know  oarselves 
to  be  the  iihitdren  of  Ciod  ;  it  is  in  His  pure  heart 
tlint  love  Iwtween  tJod  and  man  ha*  been  realised, 
and  in  this  Ha  iMHuemes  a  crown  which  none  can 
ever  take  from  Him '  ( HUtory  of  tkr.  Doctrine  of  the 
Df.il'j  ii/Jettu  Chritt,  Eng.  tr.  p.  IM), 

In   Huiih   ntt«rauiios   rw  these,   which   might  be 


'o  mark  how  the  interest  of  thoughtful  minds  in 
Geriiianv,  Aiuedoa,  France,  Engund  is  centred 
In  the  rerxon  of  ChriHt,  and  how  also  ninny  of 
theHO  writerH  whura  wo  have  mentioned  admit  that 
there  wax  a  relationship  between  Jeans  and  the 
Father  mi  intimate  as  to  be,  if  nut  metaphysical, 
vet  at  all  events  unique,  and  that  this  is  conceded 
Dy  critics  who  would  depreciate  St.  Luke's  opening 
narrative  of  the  Gospel  histo^  or  St.  I'eterH  con- 
fesMion  at  C^^>uwea  Pliilippi  (Mt  Ifi"), 

And  ax  we  listen  to  snch  utterances,  sometimes 
full  of  huiie  and  confidence,  somotimes  full  of 
pathoH  aiut  tender  religious  feeling,  we  are  con. 
Hciuus  that  the  old  question,  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
wo  gill'  has  nut  tust  its  interest  for  the  world  or 
fur  uursulves,  and  we  thankfully  rceognixe  the 
Kckniiwlodgmont  rendered  even  by  the  spirit  of 
i<ritli'istii  and  ini|uiiy,  as  it  Heari'lies  inlo  the  wilt 
lUid  tliu  t«a<'liing  of  Him  who  alune  is  the  Beveater 
uf  the  I'litliur,  'Thou  htvt  the  wonia  of  eternal 
life.' 


'  tH  GomU; 
I    and   ertal 

.     . , ...  _..   _  .wbvnM  cm- 

Mnri  Nuh,  1/W.  V  '*'  llli/inr  Crilieiim;  Mtthnen,  Aidt 

Sb  MHilk  nr  Own.  nisL;  fUrtBlm,  Plm  uf  CkrM  in 
■L  nWn(.,  ami  /■ACha.  af  Cilr^H.  ItrLi  Bchnn.  Zur  UmcA. 
At  wwutni  nnl,  i  A.  S.Vkrnr,  CriL  IliM-of  t'rtit  nnaglil 
<B«n|it.  I««t>  litti)  i  Plumutn,  VhiM  anil  OrMnulsin  (Doyls 
L*n.Il  .M|1<"ldr«(n<*.  AT  HrwJtM  K<K*nv«(A.  rot  1[L 
BL9;  0.  L.  Urnun,  •PiatrA.  Cril.  dI  XT  In  Qmnaor,'  InUr- 
jirWrr,  vaL  II,  Nu,  1 ;  W.  Aduiu  Blown.  TV  JCnntM  «r  Clirfti- 
■uiVy;  Wrlnrl,  jMiMfMNruiu<AiilrH  JnAMiiudrrt;  N.Bchnildt, 


*  In  thl*  lasik  (l<.  HM)  WrixU  ipttkt  ot  tt»  Oamm'i  t.cpi!  "I 
-lIlrtMtaii  nli'ly  wtnch  hu  no  Hiskvy  In  olbar  nlMons,  snd 
Ihfsliiiiin.'sihvfltiiilrilKuilQ-jMuX^rMldimadlallUrrrE. 
lUfcin,  u  iwrlnH  tlon  at  Ood.  0[  (tod's  lallMrly  lav*,  sud  la  Ibg 
nnmtiil  tmiHilw  whlvh  lie  hM  mrttd  on  men  to  dnw  thFin 
hlu  thia  1ilr*snl  ■nndiliiL  'Rils  Dospcl  tjlic.  hE  uUs,  hH  fMinl 
Ms  rnvrwUin  In  AnosUdlc'  Umn  In  msny  gmX  puiacta  or  the 
rwUlnr  Mwn.  snA  sbora  M  In  Uii  Flnl  ^iM*  of  St.  John. 


-yvUJ  liiiplml  by  Ilk  « 


CAronoL  itt 
tht  Euencf  ^  Ckrvtiaruty,  Knp  tr.  ; 
-         "     "■  — '      1feC*n- 


Tlu  PraplM  <if  Saiarrlli,  b.  21 
AUthriit.  Liu.  1.,  SDd  Dot  Wtttn 
A  RtUt " 

ImA(  (fenHUHb  Btpnft :  Ummsiui,  CBimnmniea  inU  God.  Eiw, 
(r.i  Orr,  CAriX.  f  fiu  qT  God  ami  tfa  rorU,  uid  JJOwUidiBin  : 
JCnaritervand  CMwBl  Abu;  Ouvta,  ROiMlan  Tlualaam; 
Rtbchle,  iTAfiit.  imd  JMigiomnek.;  BUuUmn,  'BcllBkiBCB 
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R.  J.  Know  LINO. 
CROSB,   CROS&-BEARIMQ.— For  the  historical 

aspects  of  the  literal  cross,  see  CitiTCiFixloiii. 

The  EnKliih  word  '  crow'  ii  from  the  l^tln  crux  Uiroagb  the 
French  civix.  Old  Preocb  ajid  Middle  En^iih  cimi.  But 
"'y  {''o™  '""f^)  i»  not  «ynon)inou»  wiUi  ena,  but  wm 

Herod.,  Thuo.,  Xen.).    In  Iho  NT,  however  (not  present  in 

Tills  article  deals  only  with  the  figurative  uses 
of  the  term  in  the  Gospels  or  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  as  interpreted  in  the 
Act«  and  Epistles.  For  the  archieo  logical  and 
magical  history  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  outside 
as  well  as  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  see 
Ztickler'B  Dax  Kreus  Chrati  (1875  [Eng.  tr.  I878J), 
Gublet  d'AlvicIla's  Migratitm  of  Symbols  (181)4), 
and  his  art.  'Cross'  in  Hastings  forthcoming 
Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Bthict.  The  true 
tuysticiani  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  conceived  by 
:jt.  Paul  comes  pro[)er1y  before  us. 

1<  The  use  of  the  word  by  Jesus  in  the  sense  of 
crott-bcaring.—Oa  three  separnto  occasions  Jestu 
■poke  of  croHs-bcaring  as  easentini  to  discipleabip. 
'rhe  tirst  is  in  Mt  10",  when  He  sent  out  the 
Twelve  on  a  special  preaching  tour  at  the  close  of 
the  Galila-an  miniat^.  just  a  little  over  a  year 
before  His  death.  Meyer,  in  loro,  considers  this 
'  '  iced  bv  SL  Matthew, 
....  But 

there  is  no  need  of  this  supposition,  for  the  figura 
of  bearing  one's  cross  woiilu  be  qnit«  intelligiblo 
to  Jews  since  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphones, 
Alexander  Jannicns,  and  Varus.  Josephus  [BJ 
V.  xi.  1)  even  says  ttiat  Titus  crucified  ao  manjr 
tliat  there  were  not  places  for  the  crosses,  or 
crosses  for  the  victims.  The  Jews  themselves  had 
not  favoured  crueitixion,  save  Alexander  Janno-iu, 
the  'Thracian'  in  spirit      Broadus  (on  Mt  16") 
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rightly  denies  that  this  saying  of  Jesus  about 
bearing  one's  cross  is  an  anachronism  before  His 
own  crucifixion.  He  did  bear  His  own  cross  (Jn 
19^*^),  perhaps  the  crosspiece  properly  speaking ; 
but  so  did  the  criminals  usually  who  were  cruci- 
fied, for  Plutarch  says:  (kootos  KojcoOpytaw  iKip4pei 
rbv  airroG  (rravpSp  (de  Sera  Num,  Vind,  9).  It  is  a 
general  illustration  that  the  disciples  could  have 
easily  understood,  though  they  were  not  yet  able 
to  see  the  evident  prophetic  allusion  to  Christ's 
own  literal  experience.  It  is  not  without  special 
point  that  Jesus  thus  expressed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  self-sacrifice  under  the  image  of  the 
cross.  He  did  not  plainly  say  that  He  would  be 
crucified  till  shortly  before  His  death  (Mt  20^*), 
but  Jesus  Himself  is  conscious  of  the  death  on  the 
cross  w^hich  '  He  himself  will  be  called  upon  to 
endure'  (Meyer  on  Mt  16^). 

The  second  time  that  Christ  spoke  of  cross- 
bearing  was  when  He  rebuked  Peter  for  playing 
the  part  of  Satan  (Mk  8»*,  Mt  16«,  Lk  »*).  On 
the  first  occasion  the  Master  was  ^ving  directions 
to  the  disciples  about  their  preaching,  but  here  He 
addressed  tnis  vivid  condition  of  discipleship  *  unto 
all '  (Lk  9^)  as  a  *  deterrent  in  a  high  degree,  sug- 
gesting a  procession  of  furciferi  headed  by  Jesus 
and  consisting  of  His  foUow^ers '  (Swete  on  Mk  8*^). 
Many  of  the  followers  of  Judas  and  Simon  in 
Galilee  had  been  crucified  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  x.  10). 
St.  Luke  adds  'daily,'  though  the  aorist  term 
dpdrw  is  used.  The  permanence  of  this  cross- 
bearing    is  emphasized  by  the  present  tense  of 

*  follow  '    {dK0\0V$€lTu). 

St.  Luke  alone  ^ves  the  third  use  of  the  expres- 
sion (14^),  and  it  is  in  Persea,  not  long  before  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  In  tnis  instance 
fiaoTd^Uy  not  atput,  is  used,  the  only  NT  example  of 
the  figurative,  as  Jn  19"  is  the  only  NT  instance 
of  the  literal,  use  of  the  verb  >vith  rravpds  (Plummer, 
Internal,  Crit,  Com.  in  loco). 

2.  The  term  *  Crucified  *  comes  to  be  a  favourite 
one  with  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  angels  at  the 
empty  tomb  speak  of  'Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the 
Crucified  One  ('Ii^row  i^ir^^Te  rbv  Na^aprp^bp  rbv 
4(TTavfKjfji4pop,  Mk  16«,  Mt  28*).  St.  Peter  in  his 
great  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  charges 
the  Jews  with  having  crucified  Jesus  (Ac  2**). 
He  repeats  the  charge  when  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin  (4^®).  St.  Peter  elsewhere  always  (Ac 
5**  IC,  1  P  2**)  speaks  of  Christ  as  hanging  on  a 
tree  {^OXop)  ;  but  this  non-classical  use  of  ^OXop  as 
equal  to  gibbet  or  cross  (the  stocks  in  Ac  16^)  is 
found  in  the  LXX  as  tr.  for  Heb.  I'y  (Gn  40^«  etc.). 
St.  Paul  so  uses  the  term  also  in  Ac  13^  and  Gal 
3^^  (quotation  here  from  Dt  21").  Each  example 
in  the  NT  is  a  quotation  from  the  LXX.  But  in 
the  LXX  ^0\oy  does  not  refer  to  crucifixion,  but 
rather  to  the  prohibited  nailing  up  of  unburied 
bodies  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen  nations 
(1  S  3V%  But  St.  Paul  speaks  rather  of  *  Christ 
crucified,*  more  properly,  *  Christ  as  crucified '  (pre- 
dicate), XpKrrbp  iaravpiaiUvov  (1  Co  1"),  and  once 
he  sharply  accents  the  idea  by  saying  *lricwp  Xpurrbv 
Kal  rovTov  iaravfHafUvov  (I  Co  2^),  in  opposition  to 
his  Judaizing  opponents.  This  was  his  method  of 
oi>enly  setting  forth  {rpotypdipiyi)  Jesus  as  crucified 
((jral  3^),  like  a  public  placard.  The  blindness  of 
the  enemies  of  Cnrist  comes  out  in  St.  Paul's  use  of 
the  term  with  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Co  2^),  and  yet 
He  was  crucified  in  weakness  (2  Co  13*).  Rev  11* 
merely  identifies  Jerusalem  as  the  city  where  Jesus 
was  crucified. 

3.  The  cross  as  the  epitome  of  the  gospel, — The 
disciples  naturally  passed  to  this  idea  when  they 
came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  cross  that  had  seemed  the  destruction 
of  their  hopes  (Lk  24'^)  now  became  the  symbol  of 
the  gospel  of  grace.     '  But  we  preach  Chnst  cruci- 


fied '  (1  Co  1"),  savs  St.  Paul,  as  opposed  to  Jewish 
spectacular  apocaiyptics  and  Greek  philosophizing ; 
and  he  preached  nothing  else,  not  simply  at  Corinth, 
for  he  nad  done  so  at  Athens  (Ac  17*^),  and  this 
was  the  settled  purpose  of  his  ministry  (1  Co  2*). 
It  was  not  the  example  of  Jesus  that  St.  Paul 
preached,  but  Jesus  as  the  crucified  Saviour,  who, 
and  not  Paul,  was  crucified  'in  your  behalf 
(1  Co  1^').  It  was,  in  fact,  by  His  death  on  the 
cross  that  Jesus  made  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  in 
our  behalf,  and  in  our  stead.  We  are  under  (inrb) 
a  curse  (Gal  3^®),  and  Christ  became  a  curse  (jrardpa) 
for  {inrip)  us,  and  so  redeemed  us  from  {ix)  or  out 
from  under  the  curse  of  the  Law  (v.").  He  became 
the  curse,  and  came  between  us  and  the  overhang- 
ing^ law  of  Grod. 

This  conception  of  the  cross  reappears  in  Col  1^, 
where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  made  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God  possible  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  *  through  the  blood  of  his  cross.' 
The  word  *  blood '  is  probably  used  here  to  empha- 
size, against  the  early  Docetic  Gnostics,  the  reality 
of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus.  So  in  Col  2**  by  a 
vivid  image  the  Law  itself  is  represented  as  nai'led 
to  the  cross  with  the  body  of  Cnrist,  and  so  taken 
out  of  the  way  and  no  longer  binding  on  us  as  a 
means  of  salvation  (cf .  Ro  7^).  In  Eph  2^'  the  cross 
is  presented  as  the  basis  for  a  double  reconciliation, 
both  with  God  and  so  with  each  other,  '  through 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby.'  So 
both  Jew  and  Grentile  have  'access  in  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father,'  and  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
is  broken  doA>'n.  They  form  one  body  in  Christ, 
the  Church  of  all  the  elect  of  which  Christ  is  head, 
one  new  man.  'The  word  of  the  cross'  (1  Co  1"), 
then,  is  St.  Paul's  message  to  men.  It  was  to 
proclaim  this  truth  that  Christ  sent  him  forth 
(1  Co  1^^) ;  and  this  he  will  do  by  holding  fast  to 
the  ^reat  essential  fact  rather  than  by  fine-spun 
theories  (1  Co  V'  2^),  lest  the  gospel  be  emptied  of 
all  real  power  {KCPtaOi). 

i*  The  shame  of  the  cross. — It  was  a  real  shame 
that  Jesus  underwent  when  He  suffered  on  the 
cross  as  a  common  malefactor.  The  Jews  con- 
sidered as  accursed  one  whose  dead  body  merely 
was  hung  upon  a  gibbet,  and  St.  Paul  recognized 
this  shame  as  belonging  to  Jesus  (Gal  3^^).  Jesus 
not  only  foresaw  the  fact  and  the  character  of 
His  death,  but  was  fully  aware  of  the  shame 
of  the  cross.  This  death,  called  by  Cicero  '  crud- 
elissimum  teterrimumque '  {in  Vcrr.  v.  64),  had 
its  side  of  glory  to  Jesus,  who  saw  the  joy  in  store 
at  the  end  {dyrL)  of  the  race,  and  so  consciously 
despised  the  shame  (He  12*).  Here  aravpbs  is  used 
witnout  the  article,  as  in  Ph  2*,  *  in  order  to  fix 
attention  on  the  nature  of  the  death '  (Westcott). 
It  is  in  Ph  2^  that  the  cross  is  used  to  express  *  the 
very  lowest  point  of  Clirist's  humiliation'  (Vin- 
cent). Jesus  oecame  obedient  m^(  Oavdrov,  Oavdrov 
bk  aravpoO.  It  is  the  bottom  rung  in  the  ladder 
that  led  down  from  the  throne  of  God.  The  cross 
was  a  real  stumbling-block  to  the  disciples  them- 
selves till  they  were  convinced  of  the  lact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  It  remained 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews  an  insuperable  barrier. 
It  was  so  when  Jesus  spoke  of  it  before  the  event 
(Jn  12»-"  *  Who  is  this  Son  of  man?').  St.  Paul 
found  that  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  sign-seeking 
Jews  a  stumbling-block  (ICo  1**).  The  writer  of 
Hebrews  (13")  urges  Christians  to  go  outside  the 
camp  of  Judaism,  as  Jesus  suffered  outside  the 
gate,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  two  ways  must 
part, '  bearing  his  reproach.'  The  follower  of  Jesus 
must  not  be  ashamed  of  the  shame  of  the  cross. 
Some  of  the  Judaizers,  indeed,  were  not  willing  to 
'be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ'  (Gal  6"), 
but  St.  Paul  did  not  seek  to  escape  '  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  cross '  (Gal  5^^).    Indeed,  some  carri^ 
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their  dislike  of  the  cross  to  the  point  of  enmity 
(Ph  3^^).  These  men  would  endure  neither  persecu- 
tion nor  self-denial.  But  the  philosophical  Greeks 
took  the  matter  more  liffhtly,  and  considered  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  to  be  foolishness  (1  Co  1^**  **), 
though  in  truth  the  cross  reveals  the  hitherto 
hidden  wisdom  of  Grod  (1  Co  2''-)« 

While  the  Christian  is  to  share  the  shame  of  the 
cross,  he  is  not  to  add  to  the  suffering  of  Christ 
by  crucifying  Him  afresh  {dyaaravpdu}.  He  6"). 

5.  The  triumph  of  the  cross  over  the  flesh  and  the 
ioorld. — In  a  mystic,  yet  real,  sense  the  Christian 
is  crucified  with  Christ  on  the  cross :  Xpi<rr(fi  ffwc- 
rravpiafiaif  St.  Paul  said  of  himself  (Gal  2^).  It  is 
'  a  real  crucifixion  of  heart  and  will '  (Rendall). 
This  spiritual  crucifixion  of  the  old  man  on  the 
cross  is  the  common  experience  of  all  genuine 
believers  (Gal  5^,  Ro  6')  who  have  died  to  sin  and 
have  entered  into  the  new  life  in  Christ  as  sym- 
bolized by  baptism.  In  a  word,  the  power  of  the 
world  over  St.  Paul's  fleshly  nature  is  broken  by 
the  cross  of  Christ.  There  is  a  double  crucifixion 
between  him  and  the  world  (Gal  6*^).  The  world 
in  its  sinful  aspects  is  dead  to  him  and  he  to  it. 
Hence  not  only  is  St.  Paul  not  ashamed  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  as  the  Judaizers  are  who  are  seek- 
ing to  enslave  the  Gentiles  to  the  ceremonial  law 
(Gal  6^^),  but  he  finds  his  only  ground  of  glorying 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Gal  6^^). 
This  sublime  mysticism  does  not  degenerate  into 
magic  and  crucifixes.  The  true  philosophy  of  the 
cross  lies  in  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  man's 
victorious  conflict  with  sin,  which  is  made  possible 
by  the  shameful  death  of  the  Son  of  Grod  on  the 
cross  as  the  supreme  expression  of  the  love  of  the 
Father  for  sinful  men,  and  as  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  on  the  basis  of  which  the  repentant  soul 
can  find  access  to  the  Father.  The  *  olood  of  the 
cross '  lies  at  the  root  of  redemptive  grace  as  set 
forth  by  Jesus  (Mt  26«),  by  St.  Peter  (1  P  P),  by 
St.  Paul  (Ro  3^),  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews  (9^*), 
and  by  St.  John  (1  Jn  l'). 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  ingenious  theorv 
of  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett  in  his  Gospel  of  Paid,  which 
denies  the  penal  character  of  the  death  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  and  sees  in  this  supreme  event  only 
the  ceremonial  defilement  which  Christians  share 
who  take  Christ  as  Lord  and  who  thus  likewise 
become  accursed  (Gal  3^'),  and  so  have  the  power 
of  the  Law  over  them  removed.  But  this  theory 
misses  the  deeper  asi)ect6  of  the  whole  problem,  by 
overstraining  an  incidental  truth  connected  witn 
the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  See  the  matter 
well  disposed  of  by  Bruce,  jS^^.  FauTs  Conception  of 
Christianity y  p.  184  ff. 

LiTBRATURB.— Zdckler,  Das  Kreuz  Christi  (1875)',  Brandt,  Die 
BvangelUche  GtschichUf  etc.  (1898);  Fulda,  Das  Kreuz  und 
die  Kreuzinunq  (1878) ;  Lipsius,  de  Cruos  (1695) ;  Everett,  The 
Oospel  qf  Paul  (1893) ;  arUcles  on  'Cross'  in  Hastings'  DB,  in 
Smith's  2>B,  in  Hersog's  PRE,  and  in  the  Eneye.  Bibl.;  Gremer, 
Bibl.'Theol.  Lex.  <^  NT  Greek  (1892) ;  the  Lives  of  Christ  and 
Paul ;  the  critical  Commentaries ;  the  Biblical  Theologies. 

A.  T.  Robertson. 
CROWD. — In  many  passages  of  the  Gospels  we 
read  of  the  rapid  gatiiering  of  a  crowd  around 
Jesus.  The  healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand  seems  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  great  company  was  drawn  to  Him  by 
curiosity  or  by  the  nope  of  healing.  *  His  fame 
went  throughout  all  Syria.*  The  multitude  was 
gathered  from  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  Idu- 
msea,  and  from  the  district  round  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 
the  whole  country  was  moved  (Mt  4*,  Mk  3'''*, 
Lk  6"''').  When  Jesus  retired  for  quiet  to  a  desert 
place  after  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist,  He  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  five 
thousand  people  (Mt  14",  Mk  6>*,  Lk  9^^).  The 
words  usea  for  *  crowd  *  are  &x}^oi  and  xKrfOos  (both 
usually  rendered   *  mnltitnde '   in   £V,    but  in 


Mk  2*  &"' »,  Lk  8»»  19»,  SxKot  is  tr.  « press '  [RV 
*  crowd  *]).  In  classical  Greek  vXrjOos  means  the 
common  people,  the  plehs^  as  opposed  to  dx^o'>  the 
inchoate  throng  that  comes  together  on  any  special 
occasion,  the  turba.  But  in  the  NT  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  uniformly  maintained  ;  in  Mk  3*^'*  the 
words  are  used  intercnangeably.  St.  Luke  is  more 
exact  in  his  use  of  language,  and  in  Ac  15*^  uses 
TKyjOos  in  a  technical  sense,  common  enough  in  the 
inscriptions,  as  meaning  the  membership  of  a 
political  or  religious  association  in  its  totality 
(Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  £ng.  tr.  232).  The 
question  arises  whether  there  were  any  special  cir- 
cumstances in  those  days  that  favourea  the  coming 
together  of  such  masses  of  people  upon  very  short 
notice. 

1.  The  Messianic  expectation  was  the  motive  of 
many  such  gatherings.  The  misgovemment  under 
the  Herods  had  cast  the  nation's  thoughts  back 
upon  God,  and  the  Messianic  hope  awakened  with 
new  power.  The  attention  that  John  the  Baptist 
attracted  was  due  to  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  a  belief  that  he  took  pains  to  shatter. 
To  John  there  flocked  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  afterwards 
the  movement  reached  the  north  and  the  inflam- 
mable Galilee.  Jos.  {Ant,  xyiii.  v.  2)  says  that 
John  was  put  to  death  because  Herod  feared  lest 
the  crowds  he  was  gathering  about  him  should 
'  put  it  into  his  power  and  inclination  to  raise  a 
rebellion,  for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  anything 
he  should  advise.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a 
similar  movement  among  the  Samaritans  that 
Pilate  was  recalled.  The  bloodshed  with  which 
the  movement  was  checked  led  to  an  information 
being  laid  against  him  at  Rome  (Jos.  Ant.  xyiii. 
iv.  2).  It  is  clear  from  these  incidents  that  the 
Messianic  hope  was  very  present  with  the  people  ; 
and  whenever  the  times  raised  up  a  man  who 
seemed  to  have  a  distinctive  message,  the  Jews 
were  more  than  willing  to  flock  to  listen  to  him. 

2.  The  splendid  road  system  of  Palestine  facili- 
tated the  ^thering  of  such  crowds.  The  Romans 
made  their  roads  partly  on  commercial  grounds, 
and  partly  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  troops 
among  the  turbulent  people.  The  commerce  of 
the  country  must  have  been  considerable  in  spite 
of  the  grinding  taxation.  Herod's  annual  income 
(Jos.  Ant.  xyii.  xi.  4)  .was  900  talents,  nearly 
£400,000  of  our  money.  The  regular  raising  of 
such  a  sum  implies  a  settled  trade,  and  much 
coming  and  going  between  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country.  The  excellence  of  the  roads  is  borne 
witness  to  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  procurator, 
who  resided  at  Ceesarea,  could  reach  Jerusalem 
with  troops  by  way  of  Antipatris  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  The  distance  is  about  sixty 
miles.  Along  these  splendid  roads  the  crowd 
would  stream  on  the  first  hint  of  the  appearance  of 
one  who  might  be  the  Messiah. 

8«  The  small  size  of  the  country  must  aJso  be 
remembered.  Palestine  bulks  so  large  in  spiritual 
significance  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  how  small  it 
is.  And  yet  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  one 
may  view  the  glittering  snow  of  Hermon,  while 
from  the  hill  am>ve  Nazareth  may  be  seen  on  the 
one  hand  the  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  other  the  rolling  hills  of  Gilead.  This  land,  only 
about  ith  the  size  of  En^^land,  was  densely  popu- 
lated. To-day  its  population  is  a  little  over  600,()00, 
but  in  OT  and  Roman  times  must  have  been  very 
much  larger.  2  S  24*  implies  a  population  of 
6,500,(X)0 ;  and,  while  it  may  De  questioned  whether 
the  land  ever  could  have  carried  so  great  a  i)opula- 
tion  as  this,  it  is  clear,  both  from  the  notices  in 
history  and  from  the  existing  ruins,  that  the  desola- 
tions of  to-day  were  formerly  densely  peopled. 
The  population  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  generally 
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reckoned  to  have  been  about  2^  millions  (Sanday, 
Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  p.  16).  See,  further, 
art.  Multitude.  K.  Bruck  Taylor. 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (<rr^0ayof  i^  dxawBup  or 
dKdvBiwoi  rriit>wot,  Mt  27»,  Mk  15",  Jn  19«- »).— This 
was  plaited  by  the  soldiers  and  placed  on  Christ's 
head  in  mockery  of  His  claim  to  Kingship,  after 
Pilate  had  conaemned  Him  to  be  scourged.  It 
was  a  garland  hastily  twisted  from  the  twigs  of 
some  thorny  plant,  which  it  is  difficult  now  to 
identify.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  429) 
supposes  it  was  the  thorn-tree  or  nubk  of  the 
Arabs,  which  iz  very  common  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Palestine.  It  abounds  near  Jerusalem,  grows  to 
a  great  size ;  its  twigs  are  tough  and  pliant,  and 
the  spikes  very  sharp  and  numerous.  Others 
incline  to  thinic  it  was  the  Zizyphus  Spina- 
christi,  a  spiny  plant  covered  with  snarp  prickles. 
The  purpose  of  the  soldiers  was  rather,  perhaps, 
mockery  of  the  Jews  than  cruelty  to  Christ. 
Pliny  speaks  (HN)  of  '  the  meanest  of  crowns,  a 
thorny  one.* 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  a  crown  is  promised 
to  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  NT  Christ  Himself  is  spoken  of  as  wearing 
a  crown.  Sometimes  the  worci  for  a  victor's  wreath 
is  used  {ffri^t^os),  and  sometimes  that  for  a  royal 
crown  {SidSrjfjM).*  The  emblematic  significance, 
afterwards  seen  by  the  Church  in  the  crown  of 
thorns,  is  possibly  hinted  at  in  He  2*  'crowned 
with  glory  and  honour.'  As  a  sacrificial  victim, 
in  being  led  out  to  death,  often  wore  a  garland  of 
flowers,  so  Jesus,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  His  own 
disciples,  even  in  suffering  the  deepest  humiliation, 
wears  a  crown  of  glory.  In  the  death  of  Christ 
His  Church  sees  mankind  crowned  with  life,  be- 
cause the  law  of  sin  and  death  was  thereby  abro- 
gated, and  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  opened  to  all 
believers.  The  thorns  with  which  a  hostile  world 
pierced  the  Saviour's  brows  are  an  emblem  of  the 
sin  of  man,  the  curse  of  thistles  and  thorns  having 
been  threatened  after  the  Fall  (see  Dr.  H.  Mac- 
millan's  Ministry  of  Nature,  ch.  v.,  where  this  idea 
is  finely  worked  out).  But  these  wounds  become 
the  world's  salvation.  Through  the  sinful  cruelty 
of  man  new  life  comes  to  a  condemned  world. 
God  thus  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 
What  was  meant  as  derision  is  really  a  prediction 
of  glory.    See  also  art.  Thorn. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 

CRUCIFIXION.— Crucifixion  was  originally  an 
Oriental  punishment.  It  was  practised  by  the 
Persians  (Herod,  ix.  122),  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
their  colonists  the  Carthaginians  (Valer.  iL  7),  and 
by  the  Egyptians  (Thuc.  iv.  110).  It  was  practised 
also  by  tne  Greeks,  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Persians  (Plut.  Alex.  72.  §2),  and  by  the  Romans, 
who,  though  Cicero  ascribes  its  introduction  to 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  probably  learned  it  from 
their  enemies  the  Cartnaginians.  Regarding  it, 
however,  as  an  ignominious  doom,  the  Romans 
reser^'ed  it  for  slaves  (whence  it  was  called  servile 
suvvlicium),  the  worst  sort  of  criminals  such  as 
roboers  (Sen.  Ep.  vii.),  and  provincials.  To  inflict 
it  on  a  Roman  citizen  was  reckoned  an  impiety 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  66).  It  was  a  horrible  punish- 
ment. Cicero  designates  it  crudelissimum  teter- 
rimumque  supplieium.  The  verb  cognate  to  crux, 
*  cross,  was  cruciare,  *  to  torture  *  (cf.  *  excruciat- 
ing'). 

There  were  two  kinds  of  cross : 

1.  The  crux  simplex,  which  was  a  single  stake. 
Sometimes  the  victim  was  fastened  to  it  by  his 
hands  and  feet,  the  former  being  extended  aoove 

*  Tbe  diflUnctfon  between  m'Mi*K ,  the  hmAge  of  merit,  and 
Ziiitifim,  the  hedge  of  royalty,  w  not  consistently  observed  in 
Hellenistic  Greek  (see  Bneife,  BibL  I  868). 


his  head.  Usually,  however,  it  was  a  sharpened 
stake  {ffKdXof),  and  the  victim  was  impaled  upon 
it.  It  passed  through  the  length  of  his  body, 
issuing  Irom  his  mouth.  Cf.  Sen.  Ep.  xiv.  :  *  ad- 
actum  per  medium  hominem  qui  per  os  emergat 
stipitem  *  ;c{.  de  Consol.  ad  Marc,  xx.  The  former 
method  was  called  ajpxio,  the  latter  injixio. 

2.  The  crux  compacta,  which  was  composed  of 
two  pieces.  It  had  three  forms :  (1)  The  crux 
decussata  X*  called  also  the  crux  Andreana,  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  be  the  cross  on  which  St. 
Andrew  suffered  at  Patne.  It  was  this  form  of 
cross  that  the  Fathers  had  in  view  when  in  the 
crossing  of  Jacob's  hands  as  he  blessed  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (On  48"'^^)  they  saw  a  prophecy  of 
the  Crucifixion.  Cf.  Tert.  ae  Bapt.  §  8;  Isid. 
Pel.  Epp.  L  362.  (2)  The  crux  commissa  or  St. 
Anthony's  cross,  resembling  the  letter  T*  Cf. 
Barn.  Ep.  §  9 ;  Luc.  Jud.  Vocal.  §  12.  The  up- 
right was  called  stipes  or  stcUictUum,  and  the 
transom  ftatibulum  or  antenna.  (3)  The  crux  im- 
missa,  which  had  the  top  of  the  upright  protruding 
above  the  transom,  f.  From  tne  middle  of  the 
upright  there  projected  a  peg,  the  seat  {sedUe)  or 
horn  {comu),  on  which,  to  support  its  weight,  the 
body  rested  as  on  a  saddle.  Cf.  Iren.  adv.  Hcer. 
ii.  36.  §  2  :  '  Ipse  habitus  crucis  fines  et  summitates 
habet  quinque,  duos  in  long^tudine  et  duos  in  lati- 
tudine,  et  unum  in  medio  in  quo  requiescat  qui 
clavis  affigitur ' ;  Just.  Mart.^  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p. 
318  C  (ed.  Sylburg.) :  rb  iv  tu  lUatfi  vrrfviffuvov  Cn 
Kipas  Kol  airrb  t^cxov  ifrrlv,  4<p*  (p  iraxoOtrrcu  ol  oravp- 
o6fieyot. 

It  was  generally  assumed  in  early  times  that  the 
cross  on  which  Jesus  suffered  was  a  crux  immissa. 
Thus  Augustine  [in  Psalm.  ciiL  §  14)  finds  in  Eph  3^ 
a  mystic  allusion  to  the  cross :  *  breadth '  being  the 
transom  on  which  His  hands  were  outstretched ; 
'  length,'  the  upright  on  which  His  body  was 
fastened ;  '  height,'  the  head  of  the  upright  pro- 
truding above  the  transom;  'depth,'  the  lower 
end  buried  in  the  earth.  And  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  that  the  board  inscribed  with  His 
name  and  accusation  was  put  up  over  His  head 
(Mt  27*^),  apparently  on  the  projection  of  the 
upright. 
The  early  Apologists  fancifully  defended  the  sacred  symbol  of 


running 

Eb  to  W. ;  in  a  bird  soaring  upward  wiUi  spread  wings;  in  a 
man  swimming  or  prajring  wiUi  outstretched  hands ;  in  the 
nose  and  eyebrows  of  the  human  face ;  in  a  ship's  mast  and 
yard ;  in  a  gallejr's  oars  projecting  on  either  side  ;  in  the  yoke 
of  a  plough  and  the  handle  of  a  spade ;  in  the  shape  of  trophies 
and/tueeir.*    See  Trbi. 

The  cruciarius  was  s^red  no  circumstance  of 
ignominy.  He  was  re(]uired  to  carry  the  transom 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  f  he  was  driven  thither 
with  goad  and  scourge  alon^  the  most  frequented 
streets,  that  the  populace  might  {>rofit  by  so  signal 
an  exhibition  of  the  terrors  ofjustice  ;  and  a  herald 
went  before,  bearing  a  board  whereon  the  victim's 
name  and  olfence  were  inscribed.:}:  Thus  burdened 
and  tormented,  Jesus  went  His  sorrowful  way  from 
the  Pnetorium  till  He  reached  the  gate  of  the  city 
(Mt  27**) ;  and  there  His  strength  failed,  and  He 
could  jgo  no  farther.  Tradition  has  it  that  He 
feU.  The  soldiers  relieved  Him  of  His  burden, 
and,  impressing  Simon  of  Cyrene,  laid  it  on  his 
shoulders.  Even  then  Jesus  was  unable  to  walk 
unsupported,  and  had  to  be  borne  along  to  the 
scene  of  His  crucifixion.  Cf.  Mk  15*^  4>4pov(rtp 
aibrbv. 

*  Just.  Mart  Apol.  iL,  ed.  Sylbuig.  p.  90  C-E;  Tert  ApoL 
9  16 ;  Jer.  on  Mk  16S1.    Cf.  Lips,  de  Cruc.  i.  ix. 

t  Plut  de  Ser.  Ntan.  Vind.  {9;  Artemidor.  Oneir.  IL  01 ; 
Wetstein  on  Mt  10». 

lEus.  HB  V.  1 ;  Ughtfoot  on  Mt  27n. 
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On  arrival  at  the  place  of  execution  (see  Gol- 
gotha), foor  soldiers  were  told  off  by  the  centurion 
in  charge  to  do  the  work  (cf.  Jn  ISF).  They  pro- 
ceeded m  the  customary  way.  First  of  all,  the 
cruciaritis  was  stripped  nakea,  his  garments  being 
regarded  as  the  rightful  perquisites  of  his  execu- 
tioners.* Then  he  was  laid  on  his  back  over  the 
transom  and  his  hands  fastened  to  either  end. 
Thereafter  the  transom  was  hoisted  on  the  upright 
and  his  feet  were  fastened  to  the  latter.  Usually 
the  hands  were  nailed  through  the  palms  and  the 
feet  were  fixed  either  by  two  nails,  one  through 
each  instep,  or  by  a  sinele  nail  transfixing  both 
through  the  Achilles  tendon ;  sometimes,  however, 
the  hands  and  feet  were  simply  tied.f  Though 
less  painful  at  the  moment,  the  latter  was  the 
more  terrible  method,  since  it  protracted  the 
victim's  sufferings.  He  hune  till  he  died  of  hun- 
ger and  exhaustion,  or  was  devoured  by  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey.:{:  The  hands  of  Jesus  were  certainly 
nail^,  but  it  seems  that  His  feet  were  only  tied 
(cf.  Jn  20»- »•*').§  The  sole  Evangelic  authority 
for  supposing  that  they  were  nailed  is  Lk  24*  i^, 
which  IS  probably  assimilated  to  Ps  22}^.  From 
two  circumstances,  (1)  that  a  soldier  could  reach 
the  lips  of  Jesus  with  a  short  reed  (Mt27^=Mk 
15^"= Jn  19^),  and  (2)  that  wild  beasts  could  tear 
out  the  entrails  of  the  cruciaritts  as  he  hung,||  it 
appears  that  the  cross  was  of  no  great  height.  It 
was  enough  if  the  feet  cleared  the  ground. 

There  was  a  humane  custom  among  the  Jews, 
based  on  Pr  31',  that  a  potion  of  me£cated  wine 
should  be  administered  to  the  cruciarii  in  order  to 
deaden  their  sensibility.  The  merciful  draught 
was  provided  by  a  society  of  charitable  ladies  in  Jeru- 
salem. IT  It  was  offered,  to  Jesus  ere  the  nails  were 
driven  through  His  hands,  and  He  raised  it  to  His 
thirsty  lips  ;  but  on  tasting  what  it  was  He  would 
not  dnnk  it.  What  was  His  reason  for  rejecting  it  ? 
It  was  not  that  the  endurance  of  physical  pain  was 
necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrificial  death ;  ** 
nor  was  it  merely  that  He  had  a  sentimental  repug- 
nance to  the  idea  of  dying  in  a  state  of  stupefac- 
tion, ft  It  was  rather  because  He  was  bent  on  doing 
to  the  last  the  work  which  had  been  siven  Him  to 
do.  It  was  well  for  the  penitent  lirigand  that 
Jesus  did  not  drink  the  potion. 

It  was  usual  for  the  victims  of  that  frightful 
punishment,  maddened  by  terror  and  pain,  to  shriek, 
entreat,  curse,  and  spit  at  their  executioners  and 
the  bystanders ;  tt  but  Jesus  endured  the  torture 
meekly.  \  cry  broke  from  His  lips  as  they  were 
hammering  the  nails  through  His  hands ;  out  it 
was  a  prayer — not  an  appeal  to  them  for  mercy  on 
Himself,  out  an  appeal  to  God  for  mercy  on  them  : 
*  Father,  forgive  them :  for  they  know  not  what 
they  are  doing.*  §§  The  transom  with  its  quivering 
loaa  was  hoisted  on  the  upright,  and  there  tie  hun^, 
conscious  of  all  that  passed  around  Him.  It  is 
said  that  St.  Andrew,  as  he  hung  upon  his  cross  at 
Patrae,  taught  the  people  all  the  while  ;||||  and 
Jesus  also  in  His  anguish  was  mindful  of  others. 
Two  brigands  had  been  crucified  with  Him,  two  of 

•Cf.  Wetstein  on  Mt  27». 
1 01.  Lipa.  de  Cruc  il  viii. 
X  Cf.  lb.  xil.-xiii. 

I  Cf.  Bv.  Petr.  9  6 :  rirt  «rfrr«r«i*  T«vr  iiktvt  «n  rSv  x**^  ^'^ 

II  Cf.  Lips,  de  Cruc.  n.  xiii. 

^  Cf .  Ldghtfoot  on  Mt  27M ;  Wetstein  on  Mk  15«.  See  art 
Gall. 

**  Cf .  Calv. :  *  Nam  et  haac  pars  aacrifidi  et  obedientuD  ejus 
erat,  lanriioris  moram  ad  extremum  uaque  suffenre.' 

ft  Cf.  Dr.  Johnson  :  *  I  will  take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my 
opiates ;  for  I  have  prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God 
unclouded.  * 

H  Cf.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  3,  pro  Cluent.  66 ;  Jos.  BJ  iv.  vL  1,  vii. 
vL  4 ;  Sen.  ds  Vit.  Beat.  19. 

ii  Lk  2934,  an  interpolation,  but  unquestionably  an  authentic 
fragment  of  the  Evangelic  tradition.    Cf.  WH,  yiote^. 

II U  Abdia),  Hist.  Apatt.  iii.  41. 


those  outlaws  who  infested  the  steep  road  from 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
gave  it  the  grim  name  of  *the  Ascent  of  Blood' 
(cf.  Lk  10^) ;  and  when  one  of  them,  recognizing 
the  majesty  of  the  meek  Sufferer,  turned  to  Him 
and  prayed  Him  to  remember  him  when  He  '  came 
in  his  kingdom,'  He  granted  more  than  he  sought, 
promising  him  a  place  that  very  day  in  JParadise. 
And  He  thought  of  His  mother,  as  she  stood  by 
distracted  with  grief,  and  commended  her  to  the 
care  of  the  beloved  disciple.  While  He  hung,  He 
was  compassed  with  insults.  The  Jewish  rulers, 
exulting  in  their  seeming  triumph,  mocked  Him, 
and  the  multitude  joined  in  the  poor  sport.  So  did 
the  soldiers  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
watching  the  crosses  lest  a  rescue  should  be 
attempted.*  Heated  by  their  labour,  they  were 
refreshing  themselves  from  their  jar  of  posca,  the 
vinegar  which  was  the  only  drink  allowed  to 
soldiers  on  duty  (see  Vinegar).  Jesus  was  in 
their  ey^.  a  pretender  to  the  Jewish  throne,  a 
rebel  against  the  imperial  government ;  and,  hear- 
ing the  gibes  of  the  rulers,  they  joined  in,  and, 
holding  up  their  cups  in  mock  homage,  drank  His 
Maiesty's  health  (Lk  23'*). 

Cfrucifixion  was  a  lingering  doom.  The  victims 
sometimes  hung  for  days  ere  they  died  of  hunger, 
exhaustion,  loss  of  blood,  and  tne  fever  of  their 
wounds,t  unless  they  were  despatch^  either  by  a 
spear-thrust  or  by  the  coup  de  grace  of  the  cruri- 
fragium,  a  brutality  which  the  Romans  practised 
usually  on  slaves,  beating  the  life  out  of  them  by 
shattering  blows  with  a  heavy  mallet.:;:  It  was, 
however,  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law  (Dt  21*^**) 
that  they  should  hang  overnight ;  and  it  was  the 
more  necessary  that  the  requirement  should  be  ob- 
served in  this  instance,  since  the  next  day  was  not 
only  the  Sabbath  but  the  Sabbath  of  the  Paschal 
week,  a  day  of  special  solemnity  (Jn  19*^).  There- 
fore the  rulers  waited  on  Pilate,  and  requested  that 
Jesus  and  the  brigands  might  be  despatched  by  the 
crurifragium,  and  their  rodies  taken  down  from 
the  crosses  ere  6  o'clock  that  evening,  when  the 
Sabbath  would  begin.  Pilate  consented,  and  the 
soldiers  set  about  the  brutal  work.  They  de- 
spatched the  two  brigands,  but  when  they  came 
to  Jesus,  He  was  already  dead.  There  was  no 
need  to  strike  Him  with  the  mallet;  but  one  of 
them,  to  ensure  that  He  was  really  dead,  drove  his 
spear  into  His  side.    See  Blood  and  Water. 

The  prominent  characteristic  of  crucifixion  was 
the  ignominy  of  it  (cf.  Gal  3",  He  12«).  This  con- 
stituted 'the  stumbling-block  of  the  cross'  (Gal 
5^^)  in  Jewish  eyes.  Since  it  was  expected  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  a  glorious  and  victorious  King, 
it  seemed  incredible  that  one  who  was  slain,  and 
not  only  slain  but  crucified,  should  be  the  Messiah. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  NT  writers,  on  the  contrary,  its 
very  ignominy  constituted  its  supreme  suitabUity 
to  the  Messiah.  It  identified  Him  utterly  witn 
sinners,  making  Him  a  sharer  in  the  worst  ex- 
tremity of  their  condition.  St.  John  recognized  a 
5rovidential  dispensation  in  the  enslavement  of  the 
ews  to  the  Romans,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  about 
the  Crucifixion  (18"-  •*).  Had  they  been  free,  Jesus 
would  have  been  stoned  as  a  blasphemer;  but 
since  they  were  va.ssals  of  Rome,  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  tnem  to  put  any  one  to  death  (Jn  18*^). 
The  Sanhedrin's  sentence  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
procurator.  It  was  invalid  without  his  ratification, 
and  it  was  executed  by  his  authority  after  the 
Roman  manner. 

It  is   remarkable   that,  unlike   the   mediaeval 

*  Cf .  Petron.  Sat. : '  Cruciarii  uniua  parentea  ut  viderunt  noctu 
laxatam  custodiam,  detraxere  pendentem ' ;  Joe.  Vit.  75 :  three 
cruciarii  taken  down ;  one  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

t  Cf.  Lipe.  de  Cruc.  n.  xiL 

I  Cf.  ib.  xlv. 
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artists,  who  loved  to  depict  the  Man  of  Sorrows  ax 
He  linng  on  the  cross  abused  and  bleeding,  the 
Evangeluts  havedrawn  a  veil  over  the  Bceae,  detail- 
ing none  of  tlie  ghostly  particulars,  and  eajing 
merely  t  '  They  crueified  hini.'  Tbey  racognUai  in 
the  Crucifixion  not  the  triumph  of  human  malice  but 
tlie  consummation  of  a  Divine  porpose — '  the  deter- 
minate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God '  (Ac  2"), 
At  the  muiueiil  all  waa  dark  to  the  disciples ;  but 
nhen  their  minds  were  illumined  by  the  Holv 
Spirit,  they  saw  not  only  '  the  Bufferings  that  befell 
Messiali '  but  '  the  glories  that  followed  these ' 
{1  P  I").  Their  Lordhad  never  seemed  so  kingly 
'n  their  eyes  as  wlien  He  'reigned  from  the  tree.'* 


IS  about  to  fulfil  at  Jerusalem. 't  SoChrysostoi 
quotes  the  passable ;  and  this  is  the  constant  con- 
ception of  the  NT.  '  We  look  upon  Jesus,"  says 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '  because 
of  the  snlTering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour' (2»i  ^  Ph  2"-)- 

^mutfhoaC  Hli  miniittry  Jfaub  recoj^nitfd  the  lnerit«Nv 
nrjcawty  of  Uii  Puuon.    He  had  come  M  die.    Ot.Htg"  =  Mk 

V:  Mt  aii^w^MklCi>^»^Lkl9>ii>,  As euly  u  the  cIok  al 
ttas  tad  ctnL  Cclaiw  stumbled  »t  the  Ide*  UwC  Jesua  torekDew 
And  loRlold  ill  that  lupuned  to  Him  (OHg.  <l  Cell.  U.  IS). 

A  i-nii!lSed  If  ntUli  wu  '  to  Jen  •,  iCumtilSnE-block  und  to 
Gentiln  (ooEiihnesB'  (1  Co  l>q;  kodthe  ApoiIJcs,  cuer  In  rs- 
')■  MUBIbUnf  .block  of  Qa  CrOH,'  npreiented  Uie  Cc 
""  ('"'■iinliuDui  caUitnpbe,  but  *  %  Utifc  in 
e,  |iftTl  o(  L  Divine  ptui  of  ■ftivmtioD. 


the  ociier  hud. 

iiit«  ol  the'Bu 

beset.    The  deJI    ,    

Jd  point  of  fsd,  the  Lord's  prescieD'w  of  tbe  ei 
Inlcnrotni  with  the  Ooepel  hiitoir.  Tbe  era 
■Dd  He  knew  it  ell  ilonii. 

LiTiuTTSi.— In  addiiioQ  la  the  works  quoWd  In  the  art.  and 
the  (tkndanl  Liixi  ot  ChtieC,  Klerrnce  nia;  b«  mule  lo  Fair- 
telm,  Sltutifi  in  lAf  J^^e  >{/' CAnjt, '  The  Oniciflxlon ' :  Ncwntui, 
Sritetrd  Smnonti,  pp.  17G.1B$;  Liddon,  Bamplim  Lett.'  p. 
*7ill. ;  F»mtr,  Chnil  in  Art,  pp.  380-4E3:  Dale,  Aloiuinnit\ 

V-  '3011.  David  Swrra. 

ORUaE,— The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  OT 
(generally  as  rendering  of  Heh.  nriw),  where  it 
means  a  'small  earthen  bottle  or  iar'  in  common 
use  among  the  Hebrews  chiefly  for  tiolding  liqnids, 
Kuch  as  water  (18  2e")  oToU{l  K  17").  'Cmae' 
(nmrg.  'flank')  is  substituted  by  RV  for  'boi'  ot 
AV  in  Mt  26'  (II  Mk  U>,  Lk  7")  aa  tbe  designation 
*)f  the  iki^airtpo!  used  by  the  woman  who  anointed 
our  Lord.     See  Alabaster  and  Anointino, 

DroALD  Clark. 

CBY.— The  term  'cry"  occurs  in  the  NT  with 
various  shades  of  meaning  corrosjioniliiig  to  different 
Greek  words,  which  express  sometimes  articulate, 
Hometimes  inarticulate  utterances ;  in  some  cases 
it  connotes  strong  emotion,  in  others  a  more  or  less 
heightened  emphasis  is  all  that  is  expressed. 

Acnording:  to  clBseiral  usage.  Uie  <Jr.  tenne  etnplc^^  En  the 

*"■' "-  "---  disUnguished  ;  •mai^,  donot«''lo  aj 

tv  €aU;  ffaif,  to  ary  out  as  a  mr-"--'-^' 

lUHl  bniuK'io 


:S3^ 


lar*^. 
»re  In  N'  . 
cr/'  (most  freq. 

In  clawtifying  the  NT  usage  of  the  term,  it  will 
1)6  convenient  to  group  the  instances  in  each  case 
under  the  Greek  equivalents. 

■IntheLXX  verriDnolPsDe>«many«id1«eaddirin;:{ui,u 
after  i  Kiim  idu;).<mi.    Bd  Old  Lat.  and  Copt,  venloiu.  Just. 
Mapt-.TBit.,  Au».;ct.Vnianl.rortiimt.  Bmnn.dtPiut.Dom.: 
•  Impleta  sunt  quai  coDQDit 
David  Odflli  carmine. 


IChryioet. 


:  Inr 


---_ —  .,allffnD  Delia.' 
XotUI.  IvU. :_  ri^H.,  i.  Eh 


A.  (1 )  ■  To  cry  •  or  •  cry  ont '  { =  l.(«ir«^  a«.«pdr(«.) : 
(a)  of  articulate  eric*,  followed  by  words  ottered 

Soften  with  '  saying '  or  '  and  said '  odded) :  uf  joy, 
ilk  11' and  II ;  Mt  21"  (children  crying  in  the  temple, 
') :  ai_complaint  or  datreas,  Mk  10"  |l  Lk 


:i»f  er ;  Lk.  adds  '  with  a  loud  voice ') ;  Mk  9^  i 
Lk  4*1  (demons  crying  out  and  saying),  cf.  Mk  3" 
5'  i  of  the  angry  eriet  of  the  multitude,  Mt  27^, 
Mkl5'»-"+(cf.Ac21>')!  in  re/.  (oJ^£«H»,  of  solemn 


in  Ttf.  to  Jesus,  ot  si 
Jn7"(cf.  1"7"12' 


(AeifMcipiaj,  Mt  U"('and  they  cried  out  for  fear'); 

icith  Tef.  to  Jesus,  of  the  cry  on  the  cross  (prob. 

inarticulate),  Mt  27*°  ('cried  .  ■  .  vrilh  a  loud  i!oice, 

and  yielded  uii  his  spirit  ').t 
(2)  ■Tocry'or'cry  out'(  =  it(i<KF7dret.>^ 
.-,  ..r  — •■■.•■•ate  ■  ■■  

cried,  saying';  cf.  v.");  uHth 
Ttf.  to  Jesus,  of  utterance  under  strong  emotion, 
Jn  11"  ('  Lajcarus,  come  forth  1'). 

(£)  of  undefined  or  inarticviale  atlcrance :  in 
the  quotation  from  Is  42',  cited  in  Mt  12"  ('He 
shall  not  strive  tior  cri/'  [upavyiect],  i.e.  indulge  in 
clamorous  self-uwertion). 


„ „ ,,  _it^ 

('Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh'). 
For  Be  C  see  below  iindeT  B. 

(3)  'To  cry'  or  'cry  out'  {=^ojr,  dro^ojiB,  m- 

(n)  of  artirulate  utterances :  of  solemn  and  im- 
pressive emphasis  (=to  speak  with  a  high,  strong 
voice),  Mt  9 II  Mk  1',  Lit  3\  Jn  1"  (all  in  the 
quotation  from  Is  40^  'the  voice  of  one  crying,' 
etc.) J  of  dislressfui  appeal,  Lk  B* ;  eap.  'to  cry 
for  help  to '  ( =  i-K  pyi  in  OT),  Lk  18'  (the  elect  who 
cry  day  and  night) ;  in  ref.  to  Jesus,  of  the  cry  of 
agony  on  the  cross  ('My  God,  my  God,'  etc.),  Mk 
15"  and  |I  Mt  27*. 

In  this  eonneirion  [he  paHage  In  Ja  M  deient*  notice ; 
'  Behold  the  hire  of  your  labourers .  .  .  crieth  out  (tiiti.) ;  and 

""■~'mC3»>  of  them  that  reaped  have—' — ■"  '—  "- 

'-ni  of  Sabaoch.'    *■—  ■—     -' 

— , J<ot  Hab  S")ai 

Tbe  latter  kd«  ia  esp.  Irtq 
correepODding  to  the  Heb.  in^  and  derivatiit 
'used  eicliiaively  of  crying  lor  heip"  (Drivei 
quenl  in  the  F.ain»  (u!x  ««1  Heb,),  It  ocqur. 

Gal  4"! 

(of  unclean  spirits  crying  v 

(4)  '  To  cry,'  'cry  out,"  or -cry  bjouq  \  =  ^rea, 
.■r.*uF«r.) : 

(«)  emphatic,  followed  by  words  ntt«red,  Lk 
S"-";  cf.  1*  (d«*iin7fft»,  'she  spake  out,'  AV  j 
'  lifted  up  her  voice,"  RV) ;  of  aitgry  o-ies  of  miilli- 
IwU  (e'ri^urttr),  Lk  23". 

(6)  of  the  innrlicvlate  cries  of  the  possessed, 
Mk  I"  (•  and  the  unclean  spirit  .  .  .  n-ying  icitk  a 
loud  votee '). 

(c)  'cry'  —  ^rli,  eap.  in  the  phrase  ^rf  ntyi\g, 
'  with  a  loud  voice  or  cry,'  added  to  verbs. 

B.  'Ctyinj'  in  He  B^.— This  passage,  which  has 
direct  reference  to  our  Lord,  calls  for  special  notice 
here:  'Who,  in  his  days  of  flesh,  having  oflered 
np,  with  strong  crying  (furi  upai^i  luxvfiai)  and 

•  t^babiy  here  ehould  be  added  HI  IfiXI  (-ihe  eiielh  after 

utt»red  are  not  given. 
t  la  I  psMa^fes  Lk  tS^  has  i-ri^itnt  ai/mtb,  Jn  lOe  u/^ai^a^Ai 

1  b>  6ie  I  pasBgea  Uk  IG"  baa  ^iJ(  f»v  fii/i^qi,  and  LkZSM 
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tenrs,  prayers  and  Bupplicationa  nnto  him  that 
■was  able  to  save  him  out  of  death,'  etc.  The  ref. 
u  doabtless  primarily  to  Gethsemane  (so  Delitzsch. 
Weatcott],  though  'a  wider  application  of  the 
-words  to  other  [trayers  and  times  of  peculiar  trial 
in  our  Lord's  life  *  is  notexcluded.  Schoettgen 
^ad  loc. )  +  quotes  a  Jewish  sayiog  whioh  fltrikingly 
illustrates  the  phrase:  'There  ore  three  kinds  of 
prayers,  each  loftier  than  the  preceding :  prayer, 
crying,  and  tears.  Prayer  is  made  in  silence ;  cry- 
ing, with  raJseJ  voice  ;  but  teara  overcome  aJl 
things.'  The  conjunction  of  the  terms  mentioned 
often  occurs  in  OT,  esp.  in  the  Psalms,  e.g.  Pe  SS" : 
'  Hear  my  praytr.  O  Lord, 
And  give  at  unto  ray  em  Cnyiff) ; 
Hold  not  thy  peiCD  at  my  CMn.' 

Also  Ps  81',  and  cf.  Ps  Stfi-  \ 

The  close  association  of  the  idea  of  prayer  with 
that  of  '  crying '  or  '  cry '  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  Gospels,  esp.  perhaps  in  the  esse  of  our  Lord's 
cries  on  the  i-ross  (Mt  27*«- ",  Lk  23*).  According 
to  Jewish  tradition,  in  the  solemn  prayer  for  for- 

S'veness  uttered  by  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of 
tenement  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  words  kin 
lw  nrrt  '  0  Lord,  fori^ve,'  were  spoken  with 
heightened  voice,  so  that  they  could  be  heard  at  a 
distance. 

Liter ATUHi. —Art.  'C&ll'  In  Hutlnga'  DB  i.  M3r.,  uid  the 
Gr.  Lfxianu  under  the  vsiIoub  Or.  tcrmi  {eip,  Orimm-'nurerV 

G.  H.  Box. 
CUBIT.— See  Age,  and  Weights  AHD  Mkaspres. 

COMMIH.— Cummin  (or  cumin)  is  the  seed  of 
the  Cuiaintim  cyminum,  an  annual  herbaceous 
umbellifcr.  It  has  a  slender,  branching  stem. 
And  grows  to  the  height  of  a  foot.  The  seeds, 
"which  are  ovoid  in  form,  are  strongly  aromatic, 
and  have  a  flavour  not  unlike  that  of  caraway,  but 
more  pungent,  Cujntnin  was  uaed  by  the  Jews  as 
a  condiment,  and  also  for  flavouring  bread.  It 
has  carminative  and  other  medicinal  pro[ierties, 
and  was  employed  not  only  as  a  remedy  for  colic, 
hnt  also  to  stanch  excessive  bleeding,  and  to  allay 
swelhngs.  It  is  indigenous  to  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  but  it  was  also  cultivated 
from  early  times  in  Western  Asia,  India,  and  China. 

Cunmiin  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Is  28"-" 
]b9,  and  Mt  23"  k6^ih»-).  In  the  latter  passage 
Jesus  rebukes  the  Pharisees,  because  they  paid 
tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  nimmin,  and  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law. 


OOP  (ror^piar,  in  general  significance  correspond, 
ing  to  the  Heb.  d^s  and  so  used  in  the  LXX  ;  Vulg. 
equivalent  is  calix). 

1.  Lileml, — A  few  referenees  to  the  cup  as  a 
TBBsel  in  comnmn  use  occur  in  tile  Gospels :  Mk 
7"-  ',  Mt  10"  (  =  Mk  »"_}  23">  »  {  =  Lk  11»).  The 
£rHt  of  these  passages  is  plainly  an  explanatory 
parenthesis  furnished  by  the  Evangelist  for  the 
information  of  readers  unacquainted  with  Jewish 
customs,  nrr^pia,  he  says,  are  amongst  the  things 
subject  to  '  washings '  {Barriaiwi) — which  washings 
■were  not  such  as  simple  cleanliness  required,  but 


t  them  are  earthenware  vessels  and 
Tesscls  of  bone,  metal,  and  wood.  Resting  on  such 
Levitical  prescriptions  a.s  are  to  be  found  in  Lv 
"    -~  1   Nil  31,   the  pnrihcation   of    vessels   was 


that  had  in  any  way  o 


CUP 


people  {'(im  ha'drei)  were  on  that  account 
to  be  cleansed,  {Maimonides,  Yad.  MUkkab  and 
Moehab,  11.  11,  12,  18). 

The  words  of  Jesus  in  Mt  23»'  "  are  simply  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  a  homely  figure  to  express 
hypocrisy. 

3.  Fignrativc.—Oiii  Lord  uses  the  familiar  Heb. 
figure  of  a  'cup'  to  denote  the  experience  of 
sorrow  and  anguish  in  two  instances  :  (1)  in  His 
challenge  to  James  and  John,  checking  their  am- 
bition (Mk  10"- "^Mt  20^",  -Are  ye  able  to 
drink  the  cup  which  i  drink ! ')  ;  and  ('2)  in  con- 
nexion with  His  Passion,  both  in  His  cry  of  agony 
(Mk  14*  II  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  '  this  cup '),  and  in  Hw 
calm  rebuke  of  Peter's  hasty  attempt  to  defend 
Him  against  His  captors  (Jn  18"  'The  cup  whioh 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it! '). 
In  each  case  there  is  the  same  reference  to  His 
singular  experience  of  bitter  sorrow  which  was  no 
mere  '  bitt-emess  of  death.' 

>tl«iiblo  that  In  the  Ootpeli  the  uu  of  this  Ogura 


(1  sas  iioi". 


r  leT),  u 


OT  the  use  u  much  wider.    Eifperient 

comfort  >n  lhu>  enpreBBcd  (nfl.  l"!  16"  1_    ...    , ,.  __ 

weil  u  those  uf  trembling,  deiiolstion-  and  the  Krath  of  God 
{I«  Blirir,  Jer  2£i>t-,  Etk  2»«»-.  Zee  12^).  lUbbtnle  »ilW» 
eihibll  the  flgtitxiive  use  o(  'cup'  far  trouble  ud  tuiEuiili 
(Oeaen.  Tha.  i.v.  Vi21.  the  Iciodred  etpreiidao.  'Uilc  tba 
tuti  or  death,-  in  oUo  to  be  met  with  (Builorf.  Ltx.  (.>. 
DVQ).  The  conception  of  death  as  a  bJtur  cup  for  men  h> 
drink  underlies  St-     (Note  the  Ktymoi^iciHi  Magnwti  glvos 

niojy  in  <^  Ooepele  are  (in  the  words  of  Jaiiu)  Uk  01(^)11 
leB)  and  (in  tbe  words  or  thu  Jews)  Jn  S".    CL  also  Ue  e*. 

3.  In  the  inetitulioH  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — 
There  are  strotig  inducements  to  see  in  the  cup  in 
the  La£t  Supper  one  of  the  cups  which  had  a  place 
in  the  later  ceremonial  of  the  Paschal  feast.  Bat 
was  the  supper  the  usual  Passover !  This  is  & 
much.debated  question  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
weightier  considerations  seem  to  support  the  view 
presented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  tlie  account  in 
whicli  may  be  intended,  as  some  suggest,  to  cor- 
rect the  impression  given  by  the  Synoptics.  That 
is  to  say,  tie  supper  was  not  the  Passover  proper, 
and  it  took  place  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on 
which  the  Passover  was  eaten.  It  might  still  be 
held  that  it  was  an  anticipatory  Passover.  St. 
Paul,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  Eucharistic  cup  as 
'the  cup  of  blessing'  (I  Co  10"),  and  one  is  inclined 
to  make  a  direct  connexion  with  the  third  cup  at 
the  Paitchal  celebration,  whioh  was  known  aa  the 
Cup  of  Benediction  {^jr^  tfai\  and  is  often  ri'ferred 
to  m  the  Talmudio  tractates  [e.g.  Berakhoth,  51a). 
If  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Last  Supper  were  to 
be  received  without  question,  it  would  be  tempt- 
ing to  trace  three  out  of  the  four  Paschal  cups, 
viz.  the  one  mentioned  in  Lk  22",  the  or 


=  Mt  26*),  takmg  Uie  hymn  referred  to  as 
none  other  than  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Psa 
115-118),  with  which  the  Passover  was  usually 
closed.  Lk  22""^  ™,  however,  is  not  above  sus- 
picion ;  and  on  other  grounds  we  cannot  definitely 
connect  the  cap  of  the  institution  with  the  cere- 
monial of  the  Paschal  feast. 

But  the  cup  was  an  important  feature  in  other 
Jewish  festivals  and  solemn  seasons  besides  the 
Passover.  And  even  though  the  institution  took 
place  at  the  close  of  an  ordinary  meal,  the  bread 
and  the  cup  were  accompanied  with  the  due  Jewish 
graces  (Mt  26*^,  Mk  14='-,  Lk  22"-  "),  and  in  tlio 
after.view  the  cup  thus  used,  and  with  such  signifi- 
cance, might  well  stand  out  as  par  excellenet  the 
Cup  of  Blessing. 

nie  words  of  Jesus  rennUng;  the  cup  &tB  ^ven  wlUi  soms 

ImK-M  ri  i-x'"'f^'"  i'ir  nI>!^/('i^)':'uid"Ht.'nproduoea 
tills  nith  but  slight  changes,  posilbly  ol  a  Utuigical  chanoter 
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ae>^  Tho  wordinic  in  Lk  £SiT  iniikt*  DO  nhnoca  to  U 
'Wood,'  whilm  Kr»(relerred  In  »bove)  ippean  to  (w  but  i 
IntripilMioQ,  cluDiHly  0>  ••  •w*Ti  .  .  .  r.  .  .  .  iiiLiTiitun 


IM  to  El  W*«.     HU 


Piul'i  phrase,  i  ■-.,■  l.aMn _., . ,-  - 

introduce  no  Imponut  dlflerenn  at  muninE  M  CO 
with  the  Uarkui  formubi.  To  liy  itneB  on  the  Idea  ol 
■covenAQt'  Ifl  all  la  keeptnir  with  the  PiLullne  itAndpalnL  Ont 
other  pdint  u  i^gund  lbs  words  ot  lbs  buUtutloD  aloiii 
~ifl  brTAd  so  with  tbecop, 


inanenl'ttcra. 

(1 

0.]l"-»>.      l! 

it  poaibli,  then,  th 
ntimplited  bj  Jew 

s'^d^ 

-whst  Ho  di. 

the  Ijmi  Su 

ipcrt    ■■  the  conceplion  o 

™  due  «thti 

to  8L  Piul  »  .  p 

me  hi 

3n' he  derclo 

t)-1    Obviomly  thli 
t  quenloD.uid  the 

plice  to  dHl 
ii.Mri«lcrtli 

tith 

Litltud 

cUn 

tb.1* 

t«.kpl.«.»( 

See  u 

4.  /n  (Ae  Emharitl. — (1)  From  the  first  the  oom- 
moii  usage  in  adminiatration  no  donbt  cave  tlie 
cup  after  the  bread,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
olKerved  in  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Paul.  St.  Luke  in 
his  shorter  (and  better  gapported}  account  (22"-") 
exhibits  a  noticeable  divergence  in  placing  the  cap 
first  in  order.  This  maj  oe  due,  as  Wri;;lit  sag- 
gesla  (Sj/napaU  of  the  Go^ela,  p.  140),  to  some  'lot^ 
£iichanstic  u«e.'  The  Didache  (ch.  9)  also  puts 
the  cup  first ;  hut  the  fact  bs  to  the  general  estab- 
lisliod  usage  remains  uonflected. 

<'i)  As  to  the  cup  used  in  the  communion  there 
would  at  Arst  he  no  diflerence  between  it  and  such 
vessels  as  were  in  ordinary  use,  and  the  materials 
of  which  the  Eacharistic  vessels  were  made  were 
ly  no  means  of  one  kind.  Zephynnus  of  Kome,  a 
contemporary  of  Tertullian,  speaks  of  '  pntens  of 
kIoss,'  and  Jerome  (r.  398  A.D.)  speaks  of  '  a  wicker 
basket'  and  'a  glass'  as  in  use  for  eomninnion 
purposes.  Cnjs  of  wood  and  of  horn  also  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  some  cases.     We  find  certain 

trovincial  councils  in  the  8th  and  9th  cents,  pro- 
ibiting  the  nse  of  such,  and  also  of  leaden  vessels, 
Cuiiswere  sometimes  made  of  pewter ;  and  bronze, 
again,  was  commonly  used  by  the  Irish  monks,  St. 
Gall  preferring  vesselB  of  this  material  to  those  of 
Biiver.  At  the  same  time  the  natural  tendency  to 
difierentiate  in  regard  to  vessels  devoted  to  such  a 
Bpecial  service  must  have  began  soon  to  manifest 
itself.  Where  it  was  j>ossible,  at  an  early  period 
the  cup  was  made  of  rich  materials,  such  as  gold 
and  silver.  Similnrly  as  regards  form  and  orna- 
mentation. Tertollian  [de  Pudidtia,  10)  speaks 
of  the  cnp  as  being  adorned  with  the  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  In  the  course  ot  time  we  get 
chalices  of  great  price  and  wonderful  workman- 
ship, corresponding  to  the  rare  and  costly  Passover 
and  other  festal  cups  which  Jews  umilorly  cherish 
as  art  treasares. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  particularly  the  several 
kinds  of  chalices  which  came  to  be  distinguished 
OS  the  Eucharistic  rites  were  mode  more  elaborate. 
Our  own  times,  agnin,  it  may  jast  be  noticed,  have 
given  us  the  'individual  communion  cup,'  which, 
on  hygienic  grounds,  &nds  favour  in  some  quarters. 
Though  in  some  respects  a  modem  institution, 
perhajiB  it  raajr  claim  a  precedent  in  the  most 

Kimitive  usage.  The  use  of  separate  cups  might 
inferred  from  1  Co  11""**.  Nor  is  the  hygienic 
objection  to  the  common  chalice  wholly  new.  The 
difficulty  was  felt  in  mediusval  times  when  the 
plagiie  was  so  rife.  In  the  14th  cent,  special  '  pest- 
'thalices'  were  in  use  for  dck  cases. 

(3)  The  custom  of  mixing  water  with  the  wine 
in  the  chalice,  to  which  Joatin  Martyr  makes  a 
well-known  reference  {Apol.  i.  67),  accords  with 
Jewish  precedent.  Speaking  of  the  Jewish  use, 
lightfoot  (Hor.  Hcb.  on  Ml  26")  says,  ■  Hence  in 
the  rubric  of  the  feasts,  when  mention  la  made  of 
the  wine  they  always  use  the  word  mitsv,  they  mix 


for  him  the  cap.'  Malmonides  (flniiif?  tiiiui:.  7,  S) 
assumes  the  nse  of  water.  If  the  cup  our  Lord 
gave  to  His  dit>ciple8  were  one  of  the  ceremonial 
Paschal  cups,  we  may  take  it  that  it  contained  a 
mixture  of  water  and  wine.  And  it  it  were  not, 
nothing  is  more  likuly  than  that  the  Apostles,  in 
observing  the  rite,  woald  follow  the  Jewish  custom 
of  mixture.  A  passage  in  the  Talmud  (Bab. 
Bcrakhoth,  50,  S)  suggests  that  water  was  thus 
added  to  the  wine  for  the  sake  of  wholesomeness 
and  in  the  interests  of  sobriety. 


u  ruKlhil  n 


uvhirist,  ii^orl 


ipLe  oriKin  In  sn  eulier 
.  held  t&M  In  this  war 
the  union  ot  Cbrisl  uid  tbs  HiValal  wu  rigsifled:  that  (he 
water  Irom  ths  rock  was  reprr*eBt«d ;  that  ths  water  and 
the  biDod  honi  the  irierced  *<de  ol  the  Cnidfled  were  oom- 
memonted.^  Ac  laat  it  wai  afflnnKl  that  tfa>  water  was  added 

verj  miaiJ  quantity  of  wmtFr(aBmaltRpDanru])caiue  to  becon- 

cauaa  apponatiu  vel  mLnima  gutta  BUffldens  est '}. 

(i)  Was  wine  from  the  first  invariably  used  and 
regarded  as  obligatorv  in  the  EucliaristT  Harnack. 
(■lirod  n.  Wo-sser,'  TU  vii.  [1892J)  holds  that  it 
was  not  so  up  to  the  3rd  cent.,  and  traces  the 
use  ot  bread  and  water  (but  see,  in  reply,  Zahn, 
'Brodn.  Weia,' ii,  ;  JUlicher's  essay  in  ITiad.  Ab- 
hnndlungcn ;  and  Grate,  ZThK  v.  2).  It  would 
he  difficult  to  maintain  that,  the  genius  of  the 
sacrament  vitally  depended  on  the  ase  of  wine ; 
but  in  its  favour  we  have  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  custom  and  sentiment.  In  niodern  times 
there  are  tliose  who,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
feet  a  difSculty  regarding  communion  wine,  and 
are  disposed  to  tiae  substitntes  of  some  kind. 
Such  might  bo  disposed  to  welcome  a  sort  of 
precedent  in  tlie  use  permitted  by  Jewish  regula- 
tions in  certain  cases  as  regards  their  festival  cups. 
In  northern  countries,  e.g.,  where  wine  was  not 
accessible  as  a  daily  beverage  for  the  mass  of  the 
Jews,  syrup,  juice  of  fruits,  beer  or  mead,  etc.,  are 
named  as  instances  of  allowable  substitutes.  Snch 
substitutes  are  curiously  included  under  the  com- 
mon appellation  'the  wine  of  tlie  country.'  (See 
Sh>d]}an'Arul:h,  Orah  ffag.  182.  1,  2). 

(5)  The  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity  in 
the  Communion,  which  came  into  vugue  in  the 
Western  Church,  and  ia  still  a  Roman  Catholio 
usage,  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  It  is  admitted  by 
liomish  authorities  tlinl  communion  in  both  kinds 


Cardinal  Bona,  e.g.,  says:  *lt  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  in  ancient  times  all  without  distinction,  clergy 
and  laity,  men  and  women,  received  the  sacred 
mvsteries  in  both  kinds'  (Ker.  Liturg.  II.  iviii,  1), 
The  practice  of  withholding  the  cup  does  not  come 
into  view  before  the  13th  century.  The  danger  of 
effusion  was  od'ered  as  a  reason  for  it.  Short  of 
this,  as  an  expedient  against  eti'usion,  we  find 
slender  tubeB(Jijfu/(E)  or  quills  brought  iiitou.se,  the 
camniunicaats  drawing  tlie  wine  from  the  chalic« 
by  suction.  Another  intermediate  stage  towards 
communion  in  one  kind  was  the  practice  of  intlnc- 
tion,  i.t.  administering  to  the  people  the  bread 
dipped  in  the  wine.  'This  practice,  however,  was 
condemned  in  the  West,  but  it  remains  as  the 
custom  of  the  Eastern  Clinrch  still,  the  sacred  ele. 
ments  in  this  form  being  admiaUtered  to  the  laity 
with  a  spoon  (Xa/Jli),  Ultimately  the  rule  of  com- 
munion in  one  kind  was  ordnined  in  the  West  by 
a  decree  ot  the  Council  of  Constance  in  Hlh ;  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  decree  was  tliat  it 
was  '  to  avoid  certain  perils,  inconveniences,  and 
scandals.'  This  momentous  change,  however,  was 
not  broueht  about  without  much  demur  and  opposi- 
tion. The  decree  of  Constance  itself  did  not  im- 
mediately and  oniversally  take  elTect ;  for  after  thta 
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time  there  were  even  in  Rome  cases  where  the  cup 
was  administered.  The  great  Hussite  movement 
in  Bohemia,  contemporaneous  with  the  Council  of 
Constance  itself,  offered  determined  opposition  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cup ;  and  the  kindred  Utra- 
quist  Communion  in  tliat  country  continued  for 
two  centuries  their  protest  as  Catholics  who  claimed 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds, 
after  the  primitive  usage.  The  oad^e  of  the  Utra- 
^uists,  a  large  chalice  together  with  a  sword — 
significant  conjunction  ! — bespoke  the  sternness  of 
the  conflict. 

What  really  lay  at  the  root  of  this  prohibition 
of  the  cup  was  the  tremendous  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation,  with  all  its  implicates,  together 
with  a  hardening  of  the  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  The  growth  of  this  Euchar- 
istic  custom  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dogma.  Naturally,  therefore, 
the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  people  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Reformation  claim.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remembrance  that  even  in  the  Tri- 
dentine  Council  there  were  not  wanting  Romanist 
advocates  of  this  as  well  as  other  reforms ;  but  *  no 
compromise '  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  rule  in  its 
fullest  rigidity  was  realfirmed. 

How  strange  to  look  back  over  the  welter  of 
controversy  and  the  many  saddening  developments 
connected  with  but  this  one  point  of  Eucharistic 
observance,  away  to  that  simple  evening -meal 
which  took  place  '  in  the  same  night  that  ne  was 
betrayed  M  J.  S.  Clemens. 

.  CURES. — The  details  of  medical  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  ana  of 
current  medical  practice  can  onlv  be  gathered 
piecemeal  from  various  sources,  and  relate  largely 
to  what  is  known  of  these  in  OT  and  in  post- 
Biblical  times.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  from  these  sources  one  can  with  fair  accuracy 
gather  what  was  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
our  Lord's  own  generation.  In  the  NT  references 
are  made  to  physicians  in  Mt  6*.  Lk  8**.  The 
value  of  diet  and  the  use  of  oil  ana  wine  in  cases 
of  bodily  injury  are  indirectljr  referred  to  in  Lk 
gsb  1034^  Visitation  of  the  sick  is  a  Christian 
virtue,  and  was  warmly  commended  by  Jesus  (Mt 
25*'  **),  in  terms  implying  that  it  was  practised ; 
but  the  Talmud,  which  also  recognizes  the  virtue, 
makes  an  exception  in  cases  where  visitation  might 
aggravate  the  disorder.  The  balm  of  Gilead  had 
an  ancient  reputation  for  healing  virtue,  and  the 
Pools  of  Siloam  and  Bethesda  and  the  springs  at 
Tiberias  and  CallirrhoS  were  reputed  to  be  cura- 
tive. Medical  theory  among  the  Jews  was  almost 
entirely  borrowed  empirically,  and  no  system  of 
medicsil  training  and  education  existed  in  Pales- 
tine in  Bible  times.  Prevention  of  disease  by 
sanitary  precautions  was  more  emphasized,  and  it 
has  even  Deen  suggested  that  the  whole  Levitical 
legislation  was  based  upon  hygienic  considerations, 
so  far  as  these  were  understood.  The  priestly 
class  were  the  depositaries  of  such  medical  know- 
ledge as  was  possessed,  although  Solomon  is  said 
to  nave  known  about  the  use  of  drugs,  and  various 
references  in  the  Talmud  attribute  to  him  a  book 
of  cures  which  was  said  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  people  by  Hezekiah. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  medical  practitioners  would 
be  in  possession  of  such  medical  lore  as  was  held 
and  practised  in  former  generations,  and  would 
therefore  be  familiar  with  the  art  of  midwifery, 
and  possibly  had  attained  to  considerable  skill  in 
its  practice,  though  there  are  few  references  to 
surgical  operations.  Probably  an  aversion  existed 
to  surgery,  as  to  the  practice  of  bleeding,  on 
account  of  the  national  belief  concerning  the  blood ; 
but  later  this  aversion  was  overcomCi  and  Jewish 


physicians  fell  into  line  with  the  leading  classical 
schools,  which  freely  employed  bleeding  as  a 
remedy.  The  Talmua  (e.g,  Bekhoroth,  45a ;  Nazir, 
326)  bears  witness  to  some  anatomical  knowledge 
possessed  by  post-Biblical  practitioners,  and  from 
this  and  other  Rabbinical  sources  the  common 
maxims  of  the  physicians,  and  indications  of  their 
principles  and  methods,  may  be  not  obscurely 
learned.  The  Talmud  mentions  myrrh,  aloes, 
cassia,  frankincense,  cinnamon,  spikenard,  and 
camphire  as  having  medicinal  properties.  Dietetic 
rules  and  sanitary  regulations  were  also  carefully 
enjoined,  and  many  Ixxlily  disorders  were  treated 
by  homely  remedies.  ^  Wunderbar  (/.c.  infra)  gives 
examples  of  the  application  of  drugs  and  the  like 
to  various  ailments,  but  also  plainly  shows  that 
occult  methods,  involving  astrology,  and  the  wear- 
ing of  parchment  amulets  or  charms,  were  with 
more  confidence  prescribed.  Variousincantations 
were  in  use  to  prevent  miscarriage,  and  to  ward 
off  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits  from  the  cradle 
of  the  newborn.  Drugs  and  magic  were,  in  fact, 
generally  employed,  the  chief  reliance  being  placed 
on  the  latter. 

With  these  methods  our  Lord's  action  in  the 
healing  of  disease  had  no  affinity.  Necromantic 
or  superstitious  observances  were  entirely  foreign 
to  His  spirit.  He  never  taught  that  sicknesses 
were  the  result  of  the  action  oi  evil  spirits  [on  Lk 
liwff.  ggg  below,  and  art.  Impotence].  And  it  is 
equally  clear  that  He  had  no  recourse  to  such 
medical  knowledge  as  was  familiar  to  the  physi- 
cians of  His  time,  and  that  He  was  not  enaowed 
with  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  the  curative  art 
in  advance  of  His  own  generation.  In  the  cures 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  He  employs  nothing  be- 
yond His  word,  addressed  either  to  the  patient  or 
to  a  parent  or  friend,  and  sometimes  a  touch. 
For  use  of  saliva,  see  art.  Sight.  The  method  of 
Jesus  must  be  sought  on  an  entirely  different  line. 

In  every  process  of  healing,  whether  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  or  in  our  own  day,  there  are  two  ele- 
ments :  the  physical,  and  the  mental  or  psychical. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  disturbing  and  enfeebling 
causes,  functional  or  organic,  in  the  bodily  tissues 
and  organs,  are  gradually  removed  by  the  action 
of  drugs  or  other  medical  treatment.  On  the 
other,  a  new  tone  and  vigour  are  restored  to  the 
unseen  and  intangible  but  essentially  real  '  life '  of 
the  patient.  The  two  are  most  intimately  and 
vitally  connected  with  each  other,  and  neither 
element  can  be  ignored.  Mind  and  body  are 
mutually  interpenetrative,  and  although  the  rela- 
tions between  tnem  are  in  many  respects  still  pro- 
foundly obscure,  yet  advancing  knowledge  only 
makes  more  certam  what  is  already  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  this  interdependence  and  mutual 
influence  are  of  the  closest  character.  The  uncer- 
tain and  incalculable  element  in  every  sickness  or 
feebleness,  passing  beyond  all  power  to  adequately 
diagnose,  is  the  psychical.  The  physical  condition 
may  clearly  point  to  a  particular  issue  of  the  in- 
firmity— recovery  or  death — and,  so  far  as  the  physi- 
cal goes,  this  might  be  determined  with  consiaer* 
able  accuracy ;  but  the  action  of  the  incalculable 
element  remains,  cannot  be  predicted,  and  may 
produce  most  surprising  results.  These  are  matters 
of  common  knowledge,  and  amount  to  common- 
places. But  they  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind 
when  cases  of  restoration — those  in  process  to-day, 
and  those  recorded  in  the  Gospels — are  considered. 

The  action  of  Jesus  was  upon  the  complex  per- 
sonality, body  and  spirit,  but  upon  tlie  lx>dy 
through  the  spirit.  His  power  went  directly  to 
the  central  life,  to  the  man,  the  living  person,  and 
this  may  be  traced  in  all  His  dealing  with  disease 
and  infirmity  both  of  body  and  of  mind  (see 
Lunatic).    The  Divine  power  was,  through  His 
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life,  at  one  with  itself,  brought  to  bear  with  living 
energy  on  the  unseen  springs  of  the  being.  Con- 
sideration of  the  actual  phenomena  of  our  Lord's 
working  in  the  restoring  of  the  aick  will  make 
these  facts  more  manifest. 

1.  Our  LorcTs  own  dependence  upon  the  Divine 
power. — Not  only  did  He  declare  this  close,  trust- 
ful dependence  (Jn  6"-»  8«  io».«.»7.w  1410)^  ^ixii 
it  is  evinced  spontaneously  in  His  action  (Mk  7**, 
Jn  11^^*  ^).  The  customary  association  of  prayer 
with  His  works  of  healing  was  proof  of  His  utter- 
most dependence  upon  God.  The  power  of  prayer, 
which  He  marked  as  the  condition  of  all  human 
victory,  He  indicates  as  vital  also  to  His  own 
action  (Mk  9").  The  prayer  He  desiderates  is  no 
slack  and  formal  petitioning  of  a  far-distant  Deity, 
but  a  close  absorption  of  life  in  a  very-present 
Helper.  And  this  was  the  quality  of  our  Lord's 
own  dependence  upon  Grod.  He  cherished  the 
largest  exoectations  from  the  power  of  the  Living 
God,  of  which  He  was  so  conscious.  He  felt  the 
throbbing  in  His  own  life  of  that  Mighty  Will  and 
Love  which  animated  all  being,  ana  therefore  He 
intimated  that  the  true  value  of  prayer,  for  Him- 
self and  for  mankind,  was  that  it  established  in 
man  a  close  sympathy  with,  and  an  absolute  de- 
pendence upon,  tne  Source  oi  all  healing  and  life. 

2.  His  healings  were  an  expression  of  intenMst 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity.  Compassion 
was  the  moving  cause  of  many  of  His  beneficent 
actions  (Mt  16"  20»*,  Mk  8«,  Lk  7").  True  sym- 
pathy is  a  mighty  human  energy  in  which  the 
Divine  power  is  at  work,  and  even  on  the  lower 
levels  of  our  feeble  personal  force  it  has  a  con- 
tinuous tendency  towards  healing.  Experience 
multiplies  the  evidence  of  this  fact  as  the  years 
pass.  And  we  are  led  to  conceive  in  some  measure 
the  vast  resources  of  power  in  the  full  compassion 
of  Him  who  was  monUly  one  with  the  Source  of 
all  love  and  pity.  His  sympathy  was  never  viti- 
ated or  weakenea  by  personal  imperfection,  and  so 
it  possessed  the  power  of  self-identification  with 
God  and  man.  The  healing  of  the  Issue  of  Blood 
(see  article)  shows  that  this  sympathy  with  dis- 
tressed humanity  worked  even  apart  from  His 
direct  will. 

8.  His  conviction  that  disease  and  suffering  were 
not  part  of  the  right  and  natural  order  of  things. 
This  feature  is  seen  in  all  His  actions,  but  found 
its  clearest  expression  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
who  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself  (Lk  13**"") 
(see  Impotence).  '  Ought  not  this  woman,  being  a 
daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo 
these  eighteen  years,  to  have  been  loosed  from  tiiis 
bond  on  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  ? '  In  addition  to 
our  Lord's  antagonism  to  the  pedantry  and  inhu- 
manity of  His  critics,  the  underlying  note  is  heard 
that  humanity  ought  not  to  be  h^d  in  bonds  of 
sickness  and  infirmity.  Disease  and  suffering  and 
untimely  death  are  not  part  of  the  natural,  f.e.  the 
right  and  Divine,  order  of  things.  And  all  the 
power  of  right  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  labour 
to  set  man  free  and  to  enable  him  to  stand  erect  in 
body,  mind,  and  soul  before  God  and  his  fellows. 

i.  A  clear  feature  in  our  Lord's  healings  was  His 
sense  of  the  need  of  dealing  with  the  sin  which  often 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  sickness  and  infirmity,  Jesus 
very  carefully  guards  against  the  unwarranted 
assumption  made  by  the  friends  of  Job,  and  by 
the  disciples  (Jn  9*),  that  sin  was  the  secret  cause 
of  all  suffering  and  pain.  Other  and  Diviner 
reasons  might  account  for  much  of  the  depriva- 
tion and  trouble  of  man  ( Jn  9*).  But  in  two  cases 
(Mk  2^*^  Jn  5*^)  He  not  obscurely  marks  the  sin 
as  the  deepest  cause  of  the  weakness  (see  artt. 
Paralysis  and  Impotence).  Sin  is  the  violation 
of  the  whole  nature  of  man,  body,  mind,  soul,  as 
well  as  disobedience  to  the  Holy  Will  of  (jod.    It 


depresses  the  springs  of  personal  vitality,  and  there- 
fore continually  makes  for  sickness  and  feebleness 
of  bodv, 

8.  Faith  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  one  to  he 
healed.  Eaith  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
mental  assent  and  from  credulity,  which  vainly 
arrogate  to  themselves  that  august  word.  Faith, 
as  Jesus  conceived  it,  was  the  noblest  activity  of 
man's  being,  the  triumphant  assertion  of  the 
essential  and  Divine  part  of  his  nature  against 
all  that  dwarfs,  disfigures,  and  oppresses  it,  and 
this  faith  our  Lord  most  keenly  desired  to  see. 
The  absence  of  it,  even  the  fear  of  its  absence, 
chilled  and  dismayed  His  spirit  ( Jn  4«  Mk  ^' « 
RV).  He  marks  faith  as  the  trulv  favourable 
condition  for  His  healing  power  to  be  efficacious 
(Mt  9^,  Mk  10",  Lk  17«  18*»,  Jn  6»).  Apparent 
exceptions  to  this  connexion  between  healing  and 
faith  may  be  traced  in  Mt  9^-«  12»-",  Lk  13"-"  14^-« 
22^'^^,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  details  are  not 
reported,  the  fact  of  the  healing  being  in  these 
instances  less  prominent  than  other  features  of  the 
narrative,  such  as  the  controversy  of  Jesus  with 
the  cold  critics  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  Saviour  in  His  beneficent 
action  with  respect  to  Malchus.  It  has  also  been 
thought  that  demoniacs  as  such  were  incapacitated 
from  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Jesus.  But  while 
this  is  in  part  true,  it  is  significant  that  our  Lord 
does  in  these  instances  seek  to  gain  access  to  the 
true  personality  and  to  set  it  free  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  all  alien  powers  (see  Lunatic). 

6.  Jestis  laboured  to  produce  this  faith. — Not 
only  does  He  ask  for  it  as  a  condition  of  healing, 
but  He  spends  Himself  in  the  effort  to  evoke  it. 
His  careful  treatment  of  the  blind  man  (Mk  8^*^), 
the  deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  ^*^''f),  the  blind  and  im- 
potent (Jn  9^'^  and  5')  is  best  understood  as  the 
effort  of  our  Lord  to  produce  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  receiving  His  healing  virtue.  In  each  case 
the  means  used,  as  well  as  the  words  spoken,  are 
adapted  to  the  particular  case.  We  have  not  one 
set  of  means  used  indiscriminately.  The  ears  and 
the  tongue  of  the  deaf-mute  are  touched,  the  blind 
man  in  one  case  is  led  out  of  the  town,  saliva  is 
applied  to  his  eyes,  and  the  touch  of  the  Lord's 
hand ;  in  the  other  the  eyes  are  anointed  and  the 
patient  is  sent  to  a  distant  pool  in  the  exercise  of 
faith.  The  labour  is  to  set  free  the  patient  from 
all  unnatural  conditions  of  mind  and  spirit  and 
from  hopelessness,  which  is  the  most  unnatural  of 
all  to  men  to  whom  Grod  is  so  near. 

This  effort  in  Jesus  produced  weariness.  It 
involved  a  deep  expenditure  of  nervous,  physical, 
and  spiritual  energy,  and  often  in  the  (jrospels  we 
read  of  the  spent,  tired  worker  seeking  refresh- 
ment in  rest  and  in  solitude,  and  most  of  all  in 
fellowship  with  God.  'He  went  out  into  the 
mountain  to  pray'  (Mt  14»,  Mk  6^,  Lk  6"). 

7.  Several  of  our  Lord!s  cures  were  wrought 
while  He  was  at  a  distance  from  the  patient :  the 
Syro-Phoenician's  daughter  (Mt  16«-«,  Mk  7*«^), 
the  nobleman's  son  ( Jn  4^"),  and  the  centurion's 
servant  (Mt  8»-»  Lk  7*-*'»).  Difficulty  is  felt  by 
many  on  the  ground  that  the  power  of  a  unique 
personality  which  they  acknowledge  in  Jesus 
could  not  be  active  in  these  cases.  Dr.  Abbott 
discusses  the  third  instance  (Kernel  and  Husk, 
Letter  18),  and,  excluding  any  '  bond  fide  miracle,' 
he  inclines  to  regard  the  story  as  due  to  an  exag- 
geration or  to  uie  influence  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  friend's  intercession  with  Jesus,  '  with  a  senti- 
mental reserve  in  favour  of  brain- wave  sympathy.' 
Since  the  time  Dr.  Abbott  wrote,  telepathy  has 
become  a  recognized  fact  in  psychical  research, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  deny  its  possible  action  in 
these  cases.  But  the  explanation  given  of  all  His 
works  by  our  Lord  goes  beneath  all  such  conjee- 
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tnrea  and  liypotlienes.  He  ascribed  His  healiog  to 
the  Divine  power  ivith  vhich  He  was  nble  to  brine 
men  into  living  communication.  That  Divine  alH 
pervadine  Life  wliicli  informed  Hia  humanity  waa 
not  at  a  distance  from  any  human  life.  Space  and 
Time  are  to  tlie  Intiuite  Power  non-existent,  and 
only  our  bondage  to  the  limited  human  Ideas  can 
present  any  dilhcuJty. 

8.  In  the  three  above  cases  and  in  the  case  of  the 
demoniac  boy  (Mt  IT*-"',  MkD"-",  Lk  ff""")  our 
Lord  ai^niGcantly  seeks  the  (o-operatioti  of  parent 
and  /rtcnd  in  l/ie  toark  of  hcaliitg  ;  and  the  fact  is 
niost  significant  of  the  closeness  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  most  of  all  of  that  most  vital  and 
mysterious  nympathy  lying  in  the  lifa-bond  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  and  the  intimate  depend- 
ence of  these  ties  upon  the  Hfe-giving  nower  of 
the  Almighty.  These  deep-lying  sympathieB  that 
bind  parents  to  their  own  oUspring  are  easentially 
allied  to  the  Divine  power.  They  'consist'  by  its 
indwelling,  and  Jesus  desires  tbis  power  to  be 
informed  tiy  a  living  faith,  and  so  be  at  once  at 
its  higliest  point  of  energy  and  alao  in  living  union 
with  Uod. 

0.  In  some  of  the  cures  effected  by  Jesus  a 
process  is  observable  in  the  recovery.  The  noble- 
man's son  wna  lirst  set  tree  from  the  fever,  and 
from  that  decisive  time  began  '  to  amend.'  The 
crisis  was  safely  passed,  and  the  rest  was  left  to 
nature'^  gentle  action.  The  Syro-Pliffinician's 
dangliter  was  delivered  from  her  besetment  and 
left  'thrown  upon  the  bed,'  physically  prostrate, 
and  requiring  rest  and  care.  The  daughter  of 
Jairua  was  ordered  rest  and  food,  and  the  blind 
man  at  Bethaaida  was  only  by  degrees  restored  to 
perfect  sight.  These  indications,  casually  given, 
and  probably  not  understood  t)y  the  narrators, 
lead  UB  to  think  that  a  similar  proeesa  would  be 
manifest  in  the  other  cures  were  tlicy  fuUv  and 
adequately  Teported,  and  it  is  always  a  salutary 
reminder  that  our  Gospels  are  only  most  frag- 
mentary. It  was  a  principle  of  Jesus  not  to  do 
anything  by  extraordinary  which  could  be  accom- 
plished by  ordinary  means. 

lOi  The  healing  power  of  Jtssws  vi^nb  tmt,  freely 
among  tlie  auflering  multitude  (Mt  8"-"  IJ"-" 
IS"-",  Mk  !"■»  a'"-",  Lk  4"-"  9").  The  con- 
tagious influence  of  a  multitude,  in  producing  an 
atmosphere  in  which  remarkable  psychical  pheno- 
mena are  manifest  and  the  result  is  sceti  in  heat- 
ing of  the  sick,  is  not  uncommonly  recognized 
in  modem  times.  In  this  way  are  explained  the 
miracles  of  which  some  genuine  coses  undoubtedly 
happened  around  the  tomb  of  Becket,  the  healings 
that  are  associated  with  Lourdes,  and  many  of  the 
similar  results  that  we  may  believe  were  gatherei! 
round  famous  saints  like  St.  Francis  of  Aaaisi  and 
St.  Theresa.  A  contagion  of  exjiectation  is  initi- 
ated and  Bproada  rapidly  through  a.  whole  country- 


side, end  this  condition  of  expectation 


e  which  the  most  nrosaio  science  lecognixes  as 
lavonraiils  to  the  production  of  real  cures 
ally  of  ailments  a  large  element  of  which  ia 


ires,  especi- 


We  have  seen  that  the  working  of  Jesus  did 

disdain  to  utilize  these  and  all  other  forces  in 
human  nature  which  make  for  healing  t  and  by 
reason  of  His  nnique  and  perfect  alliance  with  the 
Divine  Source  of  all  life  and  health.  He  was  able 
io  bring  instantaneous  and  permanent  relief  and 
restoration  to  whole  companies  of  suHerera. 

11.  Our  Lord's  method  has  ciin.iidera.ble  affimty 
teith  modem  laediinl  science.  The  power  of  the 
mind  over  bodily  ailments,  in  the  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  bealth,  is  being  increasingly  ac- 
knowledged. Dr.  Schoheld  says  truly  that  most 
remedies,  if  not  all,  are  partly  psychical  in  their 
operation.  Not  only  such  prescriptions  as  change 
of  occujJBtioB,  environment  and  climate,  physical 
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and  mental  shocks  and  emotional  incentives,  eth- 
ical and  religious  induences,  travel,  study,  ambi- 
tion and  social  induences,  but  also  drugs,  changes 
of  diet,  baths  and  watera,  minor  operations,  depend 
much  for  their  efficacy  on  their  psychical  action ; 
while  the  personality  of  the  doctor — in  some  cases 


agents.  In  this  way  full  recognition  is  given  to 
the  inllaence  of  any  pow^r  which  can  set  free  the 
mind  from  ita  hopelesa  condition,  its  lethargy  and 
depression,  as  a  moat  potent  force  in  the  work  of 
healing.  Schniiedel  (art.  '  Gospels '  in  Encyc. 
Bib!.}  says  of  our  Lord's   miracles:   'It  is  only 

Cermissible  to  regard  as  historical  that  class  of 
ealings  which  presenl-day  ptiyKiciann  are  able  to 
effect  by  psychical  methods.'  But  he  overlooks 
the  inllaence  of  mental  action  in  the  cure  of  all 
kinds  of  disease,  and  not  only  of  mental  diseases  ta 
which  tlie  above  observations  point. 

Psychical  methods,  intelligently  and  of  set  pur- 
pose applied  to  the  cure  of  bodily  ailments,  are  as 
yet  in  tiieir  preliminary  stages.  On  the  same  line, 
if  on  no  otiicr,  much  greater  possibilities  remain 
for  human  knowledge  and  power  to  achieve.  No 
limit  con  be  laid  down  beyond  which  the  occult 
forces  of  human  life  may  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  healing  not  of  nervous  diseases  only,  bat 
of  purely  physical.  Dr.  Oseood  Mason  gives  abun- 
dant evidence,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  practice, 
of  the  influence  of  suggestion,  with  or  without 
hypnosis,  in  the  healing  of  many  phyMcal  ailments. 
And  the  Christian  faith,  based  upon  the  sugges- 


that  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  commanding  action  upon 
the  hnnian  mind  and  spirit,  and  by  the  Divine 
power  dwelling  in  Himself,  was  able  to  control 
pliVBical  and  physiological  processes  in  the  humoa 
body  so  as  to  produce  curative  cBects  of  a  per- 
manent character. 


(by  MusllUcr)  I 
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In  IrUrmal.  Crit.  Commmtarr ;  Trench,  Miracltt ;  lASdUv, 
MlracUi  afow  hard ;  Belcher.  MiraeUi.  For  vHuibta  infor- 
mation and  ■UEB^'ition  rHpectlng'  p«3'cho-Uierapeutici,  couott 
ant.  bv  Dr.  Tuki  an  '  Tnlluence  Dl  the  Hind  over  th«  Body '  In 
Diet,  of  PiythaL  Mtdicint :  Dr.  Lloyd  Tucker  on  '  Piycho- 
thenpeaUa,' VA. ;  Dr.  Osgood  Muon  on  'Hypnotism  and  Soe- 
iregtian,'  ib.  IMl ;  and  r«eat  popular  radical  woriti  by  Dr.  A. 
1.  Bchofleld  on  Tlie  Fore  </  JTimf,  and  Unamlaevt  Tbcra- 
jwuHm  (Churchill,  London).  T.  H.  WbIOHT. 

CORBB Two  widely  different  words  are  iu  AV 

translated  'curse.'  It  will  be  sutScient  to  truce 
their  meaning,  so  far  as  the  ideas  represented  by 
them  are  found  in  the  Gospels. 

1,  □77,  iri9t)xii,  'an  accursed  (AV)  or  devoted 
(RV)  thing.'  (a)  In  ita  higher  application  this  word 
signiiiea  a  thing  devoted— wholly  or  in  part,  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  voluntarily  or  by  Divine 
decree — to  a  use  (or  an  abstinence)  exclodvely 
sacred.  This  ia  not  a  curse  at  all  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word :  it  correaimnda  more  nearly  to 
the  nature  of  avow.  With  thisextension  of  mean- 
ing we  may  see  a  genuine  instance  in  the  special 
consecration  of  John  the  Baptist  (Lfc  I"  7"),  and  a 
corrupt  instance  in  the  system  of  Corban  (Mk  7""). 
(b)  In  its  darker  application  it  denotes  an  extreme 
and  punitive  ban  of  extermination.  This  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  OT,  but  in  the  Gospels  no 
clear  cose  is  found,  unless,  indeed,  under  this  head 
we  include  all  the  death-penalties  of  the  Jewish 
law(Jn[!]  S'),  especially  the  punishment  attempted 
(Jn  8"  lO'i'Oand  finally  inflicted  upon  Christ  Him- 
self on  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (Mk  H""-,  Jn  19^). 
It  is  well  to  notice,  in  connexion  with  this  kind 
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of  anathema,  the  strong  expression  used  by  Christ 
in  addressing  the  Canaanitish  woman,  as  one  de- 
scended from  a  '  devoted '  race  (Mt  15*).  It  may 
be  added  that  profanity,  in  the  special  form  of 
self -cursing,  seems  to  have  adopted  language  de- 
rived from  this  ban ;  see  Mt  26^\  Mk  14^^  (irara- 
eefiarlj^eip  and  dvadefiarli^eiy),  Ro  9^  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  as  a  verbal  illustration ;  in  other  respects 
it  is  a  complete  contrast.*  (c)  The  ban  of  ex- 
termination save  place,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  remedial  oiscipline  of  excommunication; 
that  is  to  say,  a  temporary  '  cutting  off  from  the 
congregation  ;  referred  to,  as  a  Jewish  institution, 
in  tin  ^^  12^  16^  and,  as  a  Christian  (apparently), 
in  Mt  18".    (See  also  Westcott  on  1  Jn  5"). 

2.  "^S'pf  Kardpa,  'curse.'  —  (a)  This  is  the  word 
regularly  used  to  denote  a  curse  in  the  general 
sense,  as  the  natural  antithesis  of  a  blessing ;  it  is 
not  charged  (as  'anathema'  essentially  is)  with 
sacred  associations;  its  quality,  which  is  capable 
of  all  degrees,  from  Divme  to  devilish,  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  context.  (6)  The  disappearance  of 
cursing  in  the  NT  marks  very  forciofy  the  con- 
trast mtween  the  spirit  of  the  New  dispensation 
and  that  of  the  Old ;  for  in  the  OT  its  presence  is 
at  times  painfully  prominent.  See  Lk  9^*,  where 
even  the  unauthorized  additions  of  sotaie  MSS  are 
undoubtedly  a  true  comment.  Such  instances  as 
are  found  or  are  alleged  in  the  Epistles  are  judicial 
in^  tone,  not  irresponsible  and  malevolent.  The 
exceptional  case  which  occurs  of  a  curse  uttered 
byCnristOipon  the  fig-tree  [see  art.],  Mt  21  ^•*^*,  Mk 
11^^^)  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  given  to 
imjpipss  His  warning  of  impending  judgments  (Mt 
21  AS  23"'-  24»*«^  etc.).  It  is  a  reminder  that 
we  may  not  so  exaggerate  the  goodness  of  God  as 
to  leave  no  place  for  His  seventv.  Christ  applies 
the  words  '  ye  cursed '  to  those  who  shall  be  on  His 
left  hand  at  the  Last  Day  (Mt  25^).  (c)  Christ 
became  a  'curse'  (Gal  3",  see  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.). 
It  belongs  to  the  Epistles  to  unfold  the  bearing  of 
this  truth ;  but  the  fact  is  implied  in  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Jews,  after  the  Crucifixion,  to  avert 
its  conse<iuences  (Jn  W\  cf.  Dt  2 !*"•).  In  the 
Roman  view  the  shame  of  crucifixion,  in  the  Jewish 
view  its  accursed  nature,  formed  the  special  sting 
of  such  a  death.  Hence  in  the  matter  of  salva- 
tion, which  *is  from  the  Jews'  (Jn4"),  the  curse 
must  necessarily  be  involved  in  the  Death's  redemp- 
tive efficacy.  F.  S.  Ranken. 

CUSHION In  NT  only  in  Mk  4»  RV  [AV 

'  pillow ']  for  vpoffKCipdXatoVf  a  cushion  for  the  head, 
but  also  for  sitting  or  reclining  upon  (see  references 
in  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v,).  By  vpoaKe^dXeua  LXX 
renders  n'mp^  of  Ezk  13*'  where  the  AraMc  equi- 
valent is  mekhadddt,  Mekhaddeh  (sing.)  is  just 
the  word  used  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  fishermen  for 
the  cushion  they  place  in  the  hinder  part  of  their 
fishing-boats  for  the  comfort  of  the  passenger 
to-dav.  These  boats  are  probably  similar  to  those 
used  b^  our  Lord  and  His  friends,  and  on  just  such 
a  cushion  the  present  writer  has  often  rested  in 
crossing  the  same  waters. 

The  cushions  universally  used  to  support  the 
head  or  the  arm  in  reclining  on  the  aitodn  are 

">  In  Mfe  154  I  Mk  710  Ry  rightly  tuteUtutes  *  he  that  speaketh 
evil  of  for  AV  'he  that  cuneth':  the  Greek  is  i  mmA^^m*, 
quoted  from  Ex  2117. 


in  size  about  24*  x  15*  x  5".  They  are  usually  made 
of  straw — ^less  frequently  of  cotton  or  hair — sewn 
into  strong  canvas,  ana  covered  with  coloured 
print  or  silk.  The  larger  cushions  for  the  seat  of 
the  diwdn,  and  employed  in  the  boats,  are  of  the 
same  materiaL    See  Pillow.  \V.  Ewino. 

CUSTOIL— See  Tribute. 

CTRENB  (Kvpf^tni)  was  a  Greek  settlement  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  district  now  called 
Benghazi  or  Barca,  which  forms  the  E.  part  of 
the  modem  province  of  Tripoli.  It  was  founded 
B.C.  632.  It  was  the  chief  member  of  a  con- 
federacy of  five  neighbouring  cities ;  hence  the 
district  was  called  either  Pentapolis  or  Cyrenaica. 
Under  the  first  Ptolemy  it  became  a  dependency 
of  Egypt;  was  left  to  Rome  by  the  will  of 
Ptolemy  A^ion,  B.c.  96 ;  was  soon  after  formed 
into  a  province,  and  later,  perliaps  not  till  27, 
united  with  Crete,  with  wliicli  unaer  the  Empire 
it  formed  a  senatorial  province,  under  an  ex- 
praetor  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  It  was  noted 
for  its  fertility  and  for  its  commerce,  which,  how- 
ever, declined  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria. 
It  produced  many  distinguished  men,  such  as  the 
philosophers  Aristippus  and  Cameades,  the  poet 
Callimachus,  and  the  Christian  orator  and  bishop 
Synesius. 

Jews  were  very  numerous  and  influential  there. 
The  first  Ptolemy,  '  wishing  to  secure  the  govern- 
ment of  Cyrene  and  the  other  cities  of  Libya  for 
himself,  sent  a  party  of  Jews  to  inhabit  them' 
(Josephus,  c,  Apion,  ii.  4).  Cvrenian  Jews  are 
mentioned  in  1  Mac  15^,  2  Mac  2^  (Jason  of 
Cjrene).  According  to  Strabo  (ap,  Jos.  Ant,  XIV. 
vii.  2),  the  inhabitants  of  Cvrene  were  divided 
into  four  classes— citizens,  husbandmen  (i.e,  native 
Libyans),  soioumers  {fUroiKoi),  and  Jews.  The 
Jews  enjoyed  equality  of  civil  rights  (Ant  XVL 
vi.  1,  5).  An  inscription  at  Berenice,  one  of  the 
cities  of  Cyrenaica,  of  prob.  B.c.  13,  shows  that 
the  Jews  tnere  formed  a  civic  community  (toX(- 
Tcvfia)  of  their  own,  under  nine  rulers  (CIG  iiL 
5361).  The  Cyrenian  Jews  were  very  turbulent ; 
LucuUus  had  to  suppress  a  disturbance  raised  by 
them  (Strabo,  l.c) ;  there  was  a  rising  there  at 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  war,  A.D.  70  (Jos.  BJWL 
xi. ;  Vita^  76) ;  and  a  terrible  internecine  war 
between  them  and  their  Gentile  neighbours, 
under  Trajan  (Dio  Cass.  IxviiL  32;  Euseb.  HE 
iv.  2). 

Simon  of  Cyrene  (the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rufus  [wh.  see]),  who  was  impressed  to  bear 
our  Lord's  cross  (Mt  27»,  Mk  15»,  Lk  23«),  was 
doubtless  one  of  these  Jewish  settlers.  Other  NT 
references  to  Cvrenian  Jews  are :  Ac  2^^  (at  Pente- 
cost), 6*  (memoers  of  special  synagogue  at  Jeru- 
salem, opposingStephen),  1 1*^  (preaching  at  Antioch 
to  Greeks  [or  Hellenists]),  13' (Lucius  of  Cyrene, 
probably  one  of  these  preachers,  a  prophet  or 
teacher  at  Antioch). 

LrmuTUU.— BawHnson's  Herodotut,  iiL  p.  130  ff . ;  Smith, 
Diet.  ofOreA  and  Roman  Geography ;  Schdrer,  HJP  i.  ii.  2SS, 
n.  iL  280  f.,  245  f.;  Marquardt,  Rdmigeho  StamUverwcUtung 
(1881X  L  458ff.;  art  *  Diaspora'  (by  Schiirer)  in  Hastingi'  DB, 
Extra  VoL  p.  96b.  HAROLD  SMITH. 

CTRBHIUS.— See  QunuNius. 
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DAILY  BREAD.— See  Lord's  Prayer. 

DALMANUTHA.— Mk  S^^  only.  The  textual  and 
geographical  problems  involved  in  this  name  have 
not  found  as  yet  a  satisfactory  explanation.  After 
the  feeding  of  the  4000,  Jesus  embarked  with  His 
disciples,  and  came,  according  to  Mt  15^,  els  rd  Spia 
MaySaXd  (TR)  or  Mayaddtf  (all  critical  editions); 
according  to  Mk  8^*^  els  rd  fUftri  AaXfMvovOd, 

In  Ht.  the  yariatlons  are  few  and  unimportant,  except  the 
difference  between  Mo^dala  and  Maffadan.  For  'dptm  we  find 
occasionally  «p<«,  Upti  (with  following  cfMcyd^x*),  i^.  Cod.  D 
places  rUf  Defore  the  proper  name.  McT^tE^av  is  the  reading  of 
MBD  (BS  •£»),  M«>(d«»  of  NO ;  the  Old  Latin  has  Magadan, 
Mageda,  -am,  Magidam ;  Vulg.  Magedan ;  syr««n  pjD, «»»'  pJD, 
i»i  pi^O,  P^^  M3D  (Magdu ;  so  also  the  Arabic  TatianX  Most 
uncials  and  cursives  Mcy^atX* ;  CM  33. 102,  etc,  M«>^«A«v. 

In  Mk.  r»  fjufvi  is  replaced  by  r*  «pj«  in  D1. 

II  II  t»  ^»}P^  I.  N. 

„  „  ,.  T*0^«f  „  28,  syr""*;  but  in  the 

latter  the  addiUon  of  a  dot  makes  the  plural ;  syr^urig  missing ; 
B  has  the  spelling  AnXfAMwutfim.,  474  Att/Mtfu6»,  184  •▼  A«A- 
/4stffv8«i.;  VuJg.  DaimantUha  (with  unimportant  variations); 
arm.  Daimanunea,    But  this  is  now  replaced  by : 

MtXtymi»  (not  M»itymi»  as  read  by  Stephanus)  in  D*. 

MitymZA  (not  M«>«d«  as  printed  by  Tlschendorf)  in  DK 

UttytU  in  28,  81. 

M«9^ftA»  in  1.  13.  61.  69,  etc. 
Syr«to  nao,  syri*>  Sn:o,  Got.  Magdalan,  Old  Lat  Mageda,  -an, 
-am,  Magidan.  It  is  a  natural  supposition  that  in  Mk.  all  read- 
ings differing  from  /c&ipt)  AmX/dmfvOa  are  due  to  assimilation  to 
Mt. ,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Tatian.  The  confusion  of  ipim^ 
and  •^«}(«ip«c)mu8t  be  very  early,  and  has  its  parallels  in  many 
passages  of  the  OT,  from  Jos  ll^o  IS"  to  Ezk  llio,  Mai  IK  On 
Its  occurrence  in  syr*in  see  especially  Chase,  The  Syro-Latin 
Text  €/  the  6ctpel»t  p.  97,  esp.  n.  2,  where  he  justly  remarks : 
'This  reading  of  the  Sinaitio  raises  two  questions:  (a)  Was 
there  an  early  Oreek  Harmony  of  the  Qospels?  ...  (6)  what  is 
the  relation  of  Sin.  to  Tktian?'  On  the  Cod.  28  which  supports 
the  reading  of  8yr><n,  see  WH  ii.  242  (*  which  has  many  rehcs  of 
a  very  ancient  text'). 

That  Magadan,  not  Magdala,  is  the  true  reading  in  Mt  is 
probable  (independently  of  the  witness  of  MSS)  on  internal 
grounds ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  a  name  like  Maqdala, 
which  was  well  known  through  Mary  Magdalene,  should  have 
become  Magadan,  The  intrcKluction  of  both  forms  into  MSS 
of  Mk.  points  to  the  fact  that  there  were  several  stages  in  the 
revision  of  our  MSS.  Both  the  readings,  Magadan  and 
Magdaia,  may,  however,  go  back  to  the  same  Heb.  ^IJD,  as  is 
shown  by  Jos  1537,  where  B  has  Mayuik  r«)  for  M«v)«A.  Tad 
of  A.  Even  for  Dalmanutha  such  an  explanation  has  been 
attempted  by  Dalman  (Oramm.  p.  133 ;  change  of  y  into  ■>,  and 
transposition  of  syllables  AaXfttifv6»  from  M«>^«A«vM=ni7iJD. 
But  in  the  2nd  ed.  p.  168  he  has  left  out  this  note  and  all 
references  to  this  word). 

That  rh.  6fna  in  Mt.  and  rd  fjJprj  in  Mk.  are  almost 
identical  expressions,  is  shown  by  Mt  15^  els  tA 

SipT|  ^idQifos  Kal  Ttjpov  compared  with  Mk  7**  els  t4 
pia  (TR  fi€$6pia)  TOpov  (xal  ZidQvos),  and  by  the  fact 
tnat  in  the  OT  4  of  the  11  Heb.  equivalents  for 
5piop  (1%  ^10,  HMS,  yp)  reappear  among  the  22  Heb. 
equivalents  of  /jJpos.  The  next  supposition  is 
therefore  that  Magadan  (or  Magdaia)  in  Mt.  = 
Dalmanutha  in  Mark.    But  how  is  this  possible  ? 

Many  explanations  have  been  started.  The  one 
proposed  by  Dalman  may  be  dismissed  at  once, 
as  it  is  given  up  by  himself ;  cf.  also  Wellhausen's 
remarks  on  it  (Ev.  Marci),  Li^htfoot  and  Ewald 
derived  Dalmanutha  from  po^x  by  the  supposition 
of  an  Aramaic  or  Galilaean  j^ronnnciation.  ^  Keim 
{Jesiis  of  Nazara^  Eng.  tr.  iv.  238)  explained  it 
similarly  as  *  Shady  Place.*  Schwarz  {Das  heUige 
Land,  p.  189)  derived  it  from  the  cave  Teliman 
(|KO''?o),  which  cave,  however,  according  to  Neu- 
bauer,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herod*s 
Cajsarea.  J.  W.  Donaldson  {Jashar:  fragmtnia 
archctypa  carminum  Hehraicorum,  editio  secunda, 
1840,  p.  16)  suggested :  *  AaX-  istud  residuum  esse 
veri  nominis  Ma75aXd  scil.  Sk-Viod,  pMvovBd  autem  re- 


prsesentare  pluralem  vocis  r^^pars,  portio,  quani  in 
Gneco  pAmi  conversam  habemus.'  A  similar  idea 
was  struck  out  independently  by  R.  Harris  {Codex 
Bezos,  p.  188)  and  the  present  writer  {Philologica 
Sacra,  p.  17  ;  ExpTix,  45),  WibX  Dalmanutha  is  the 
transliteration  of  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  els  rd 
fUprj,  which  by  some  form  of  ditto^-aphy  took  the 
place  of  the  proper  name.  Against  Harris  see 
Chase,  Bezan  Text  of  Acts,  p.  145,  n.  2 ;  and  against 
the  whole  suggestion,  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus^ 
p.  66  f.  Dalman  doubts  whether  n^  in  Aramaic 
meant  anything  else  but  '  portion.'  But  in  the 
Syriac  Bible  at  least  it  is  frequently  used  for  the 
allotted  portions  of  land  (Jos  14^  15^,  Is  57*). 
N.  Herz  saw  in  the  word  an  Aramaized  foi*m  of  the 
Greek  Xifi-^y  *  harbour  *  {ExpT  viii.  563,  ix.  95,  426). 
Others,  finally,  give  no  explanation,  and  consider 
Magadan  and  Dalmanutha  as  the  names  of  two 
different  places  near  each  other,  neither  being  very 
well  known.  But  this  leads  to  the  topographical 
problem. 

Eusebius  in  his  Onomasticon  has  but  one  para- 
graph on  a  name  beginning  with  M  immediately 
after  names  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Mephaath, 
Maon,  Molchom,  48"- »  49*).  It  runs  (in  Kloster- 
mann's  edition,  p.  134  [=Lagarde,  OS  p.  282]): 

M«>f^v  (Mt  1538).  tlf  r«  MM  M«yfd«»  «  'X^erit  iwtinfunftt, 
iit  i  M«rd«u«f.  Hoi  •  M«^»M  it  rtif  M«yi)«»  fAPttftsfMi,  jm»i  tm 
*vr  n  Matyl^sv^  wtp)  Tr,v  Ttpmrmu 

In  Jerome's  translation : 

'  Madfedan,  ad  cuius  fines  liatthaus  evan^^Iista  scribit  domi- 
num  pervenisse,  sed  et  Marcus  eiusdem  nominis  recordatur, 
nunc  autem  re^^o  dicitur  Magedena  circa  Qerasam.' 

The  unique  MS,  in  which  the  work  of  Eusebius 
is  preservea,  writes  Ma7cuddv  (as  D*)  and  yLayaibavfi. 
Eusebius  may  have  been  reminded  of  the  name 
by  the  occurrence  of  'ULayZtitKia  beside  MipufHs  in  Jer 
51  (44)*,  which  he  quotes  a  few  lines  before  (ed. 
Klost.  p.  134, 1.  15).  At  all  events  it  follows  from 
the  entry,  that  Eusebius  did  not  find  Dcdm/inutha 
in  his  text  of  Mark,  and  that  he  sought  the  place 
on  the  eastern  side ;  but  Gerasa  seems  too  far  from 
the  Lake,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had 
some  sort  of  enclave  on  its  shores. 

A  strange  identification  is  that  with  the  *  Phiala ' 
Lake  mentioned  by  Jos.  BJ  ill.  x.  7  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  See  the  Maps  published  by 
Rdhricht,  i.  {ZDPVxiv.  1891): 

'Hone  fontem  Josephus  appelat  Phialam,  Marcus  Dal- 
manieha,  Mattheus  Magedan,  Saraceni  Modin,  Hinc  est  verus 
ortus  Jordan ;  unde  palen  hie  misns  recipiuntur  in  Dan  sub* 
terraneo  meata  ducta.' 

Furrer  {ZDPVii,  59)  identified  Dalmanutha  with 
Khan  Minyeh,  which  name  he  connected  with 
mensa  (the  table  where  Jesus  sat  with  the  Twelve, 
first  mentioned  in  the  Commsmoratorium,  A.D.  808), 
and  this  with  (Dal)manatha ;  but  see  against  this 
Gildemeister  {tb,  iv.  197  ff.).  Thomson  {LB  393) 
suggests  a  ruined  site  up  the  Yarmuk  half  a  mile 
from  the  Jordan  callea  Dalhamia  or  Dalmamia 
(Robinson,  BBP  iii.  264,  *  Delhemiyeh  *) ;  Tristram, 
a  site  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Migdel ;  Sir  C. 
Wilson,  a  site  not  far  from  the  same.  The  age4 
Prof.  Sepp  in  a  recent  paper,  *  Die  endlich  entdeckte 
Heimat  aer  Magdalena'  {Volkerschau,  iii.  3,  pp. 
199-202,  1904),  argued  for  Miqdal  Gedor  or  Mag' 
dala  Gadara,  a  Jewish  suburb  of  Gadara  (Jems. 
Erubin  v.  7).  Wellhausen  has  no  doubt  that  it 
must  be  sought  on  the  eastern  shore,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethsaida  (Mk  8^),  if  this  town  itself 
did  not  belong  to  it.  For  he  holds  8**''"  to  be 
identical  with  8",  the  object  airroOs  of  dtpels  in  8" 
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being  the  6xXoi,  not  the  Pharisees,  and  xdXtr  he 
regards  as  a  harmonistic  insertion.  He  believes 
that  8^  originally  followed  immediately  upon  8^ 
KoX  (pxovTai  €ls  Brid<rai5dy. 

Tnus  not  even  the  geographical  problem  is  solved. 
If  the  suggestion  on  the  ons^  of  DcUmantUha,  as 
put  forward  by  Donaldson,  Harris,  and  the  present 
writer,  were  to  turn  out  correct,  it  would  have  im- 
portant consequences  for  the  Synoptic  Problem.  For 
then  this  reading  cannot  well  nave  had  its  origin  in 
oral  tradition,  but  presupposes  a  written  (AraStiaic) 
document  as  the  basis  of  our  Second  Gospel. 

LiTKRATU&B.— A  collection  of  Notes  on  'Dalnutnatha'  left  by 
Gildemeister  (ZDPV  xiv.  82);  the  monograph  of  Martin 
Schultze,  Daimanutha :  Oeographiaeh-lmguittuehe  UrUemteh- 
ungen  zu  Mk  8io,  Oldesloe,  1884 ;  A.  Wright,  NT  ProUem*.  p. 
71 ;  Henderson  in  Hastings'  DB ;  O.  A.  Smith  in  Bneye,  BibL  ; 
Sanda^',  Sacred  Sites  of  the  OotpeU,  p.  22  f. ;  Merx,  Die  vier 
kanonisehen  Ecangelien,  iL  2  (1906X  p.  79  [warns  against 
identification  with  Bddelhemiye,  gives  as  reading  of  the  Arm. 
Dalmanoun,  and  claims  for  the  reading  DiUmanutha,  which  is 
not  recognised  by  the  old  texts  (syr"n  d,  old  Lat  Ulf.X  an 
Egyptian  originj.  Eb.  NeSTLE. 

DANCING. — 1.  Manner. — The  Oriental  dance  was 
performed  either  by  an  individual  man  or  woman, 
or  by  crescent  lines  of  men  dancing  together  and 
holdmg  each  other's  hands,  or  of  women  by  them- 
selves performing  similar  movements.  The  one  at 
the  end  of  the  line  waved  a  scarf  and  acted  as 
choriffoSf  or  dance-lcAder.  At  times  also  a  line  of 
men  and  women,  with  hands  joined,  confronted 
another  similar  line,  and  the  dance  consisted  in 
their  alternate  advance  and  retreat,  accompanied 
by  the  hand-clapping  of  the  onlookers  beating  time 
to  the  music,  by  the  scarf-waving  and  occasional 
shout,  and,  at  regulated  intervals,  the  resounding 
tread  of  the  dancers.  In  the  case  of  the  individual, 
the  abrupt  muscular  actions  were  artistically  re- 
lieved, as  in  the  contrasting  lines  of  mede  and 
female  attire  in  the  Western  dance,  by  the  soft 
and  swaying  undulations  of  the  dancer's  figure. 
The  accompaniment  of  song,  hand-clapping,  and 
musical  instruments  served  to  control  tne  energy 
and  secure  unity  of  movement. 

2.  Place. — On  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  in  a 
peasant's  house  a  space  was  kept  clear  near  the 
door,  and  into  it  one  after  another  stepped  forward 
and  danced,  and  retired  among  the  shadows ;  the 
dancing  of  the  bride  receiving  especial  attention 
and  applause.  For  dancing  in  companies,  the  flat 
roof,  or  any  level  space  b&iide  tne  house,  was 
resorted  to.  In  the  cities  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich,  the  large  reception  room,  or  the  open  pav^ 
court,  into  which  all  the  apartments  openea,  was 
available  for  the  purpose.  In  festive  processions 
the  male  or  female  performers,  singly  or  in  couples, 
stepped  to  the  front  and  danced  with  sword  and 
shield,  and  then  gave  place  to  others. 

8.  Occaswns.'--ln  the  East,  dancing  has  never 
been  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  and  promoted  as 
an  entertainment  chiefly  for  those  actively  taking 
part  in  it,  but  rather  as  a  demonstration  of  feeling 
due  to  some  special  incident  or  situation.  In 
family  life  this  was  principally  the  event  of  mar- 
riage (Mt  IP^,  Lk  7**);  and  a  similar  expression 
of  feeling  often  attended  the  birth  of  a  son,  re- 
covery from  sickness,  return  from  a  journey,  or 
the  reception  of  a  guest  whose  presence  called  for 
such  a  manifestation  of  grateful  rejoicing.  Birth- 
days did  not  usually  receive  such  notice,  as  Uiey 
lacked  the  element  of  relief  from  danger,  recom- 
pense and  rest  after  hardship,  or  the  introduction 
of  something  new  into  the  family  conditions. 
Herod's  birthday  feast  (when  Salome  danced  before 
the  ^ests,  Mt  14',  Mk  6^)  was  an  imitation  of 
Gentile  customs.  More  general  occasions  were  the 
founding  of  a  building,  the  incrathering  of  harvest, 
and  the  religious  festivals  of  the  year. 

The  prev^ence  of  such  a  custom,  embracing  old 


and  voung,  and  including  all  classes,  indicated  a 
simple  life,  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  moment 
found  hearty  and  uncritical  expression.  The  view 
of  life  was  one  that  recognized  the  easy  and  rapid 
interchange  of  joy  and  grief  (Ps  30*' ",  La  6^,  Ec 
3^).  Furuier,  it  implied  a  very  close  connexion 
between  mental  and  physical  states.  As  there 
was  a  union  of  mirth  and  dancing,  so  there  was 
an  equally  natural  correspondence  oetween  sorrow 
and  sighmg  (Is  35^^).  Even  in  places  dedicated  to 
relaxation  and  delight,  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
it  was  impossible  for  captive  exiles  to  sing  the 
songs  of  tne  Lord's  deliverance  (Ps  137*"*).  The 
elder  brother  could  take  no  peirt  in  mirth  and 
dancing  of  which  the  occasion  was  so  afironting 
and  o^nsive  to  himself  (Lk  15*^^).  Hence  amon^ 
a  people  marked  by  mobility  of  temperament  ana 
prone  to  extremes  of  feeling,  the  children  in  the 
market-place  might  well  reproach  their  companions 
who  heard  the  wedding  music  without  rising  to  the 
dance,  and  the  wail  of  bereavement  without  being 
moved  to  pity  (Mt  11",  Lk  7«). 

LrrvRATURB.— Hastings'  DB,  art '  Dancing ' ;  Delitisch,  Iris, 
188  ff.;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  565  f. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

DANIEL. — ^The  influence  of  Daniel  on  the  Apoca- 
lyptic conceptions  of  the  Gospels  is  profound  (see 
Apocalyptic  Literature).  For  the  possible  in- 
fluence of  Dn  7"  see  Son  of  Mak.  The  only  pas- 
sage in  which  the  book  is  explicitly  mentioned  is 
Mt  24**,  where  the  phrase  t6  pdiXvy^ia  rijs  ifnuubattat 
('the  abomination  of  desolation')  is  quoted.  See 
art.  Abomination  of  Desolation.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Mark 
(13*^),  no  mention  is  made  of  Daniel.  In  view  of 
the  accepted  priority  of  Mark  and  his  closer  fidelity » 
and  also  of  Matthew's  fondness  for  OT  references, 
the  absence  of  the  clause  raises  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  not  part  of  the  original  utterance,  but  a 
comment  added  by  the  latter  Evangelist.  In  that 
case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  assume  that 
Jesus  meant  to  use  the  phrase  in  the  same  sense  as 
it  is  used  in  Daniel.  He  may  have  only  adopted 
or  borrowed  it  as  a  current  popular  expression  to 
describe  some  minatory  event  which  He  foresaw 
portending  the  forthcoming  calamity. 

A.  Mitchell  Hunter. 

DARKNESS.— The  word  Mark'  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  absence  of  natural  light  in  Jn  6*^  20^. 
The  darkness  that  lasted  for  the  space  of  three 
hours  at  the  crucifixion  is  referred  to  in  Mt  27^, 
Mk  15»,  Lk  23**- «.  For  a  brief  summary  of  the 
views  held  as  to  the  nature  of  this  darkness,  see 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Darkness.'  It  may  suffice  to 
remark  that,  the  Passover  falling  at  full  moon, 
there  can  be  no  question  here  of  a  solar  eclipse* 

(jrenerally  'darkness'  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  but  with  slightly  difierent  significations. 
Darkness  is  the  state  of  spiritual  ignorance  and 
sin  in  which  men  are  before  the  light  of  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  comes  to  them  (Mt  4^^  Lk  1^, 
Jn  8^'  12*'*  ^).  This  darkness  the  presence  of  Jesus 
dispels,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  love  the 
danmess  and  who  therefore  shrink  back  into  the 
recesses  of  gloom,  when  the  light  shines,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  Those  w^o  have  a  natural 
affinity  to  the  light,  when  Jesus  appears,  foUow 
Him  and  walk  no  longer  in  darkness. 

But  there  is  the  deeper  darkness  that  comes 
through  incapacity  of  sight  (Mt  ^,  Lk  1 1»).  This 
state  results  from  long  continuance  in  evil  ( Jn  3'^). 
It  is  the  judgment  nassed  upon  the  impenitent 
sinner.  To  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light 
is  to  have  the  spiritual  faculty  atrophied,  and  this 
is  the  Divine  i>enalty  to  which  he  is  condemned. 
The  light  that  is  in  him  has  become  darkness.  The 
gospel  contemplates  for  the  human  soul  no  more 
dire  calamity. 
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And  the  final  fate  of  the  impenitent  sinner  is  to 
be  cast  into  outer  darkness  (Mt  8*'  22"  25**).  There 
is  a  kingdom  of  darkness  which  wars  against  the 
light,  and  which  has  power  at  times  to  prevail  (Lk 
22^).  This  is  the  darkness  of  sin,  chosen  and  loved 
as  sin,  the  instinctive  hatred,  inwrought  with 
what  is  radically  evil,  of  the  Divine  purity  and 
light.  It  is  the  negative  of  all  good — outer  dark- 
ness, the  darkness  that  has  ceased  to  be  permeated 
or  permeable  by  any  ray  of  light. 

Darkness  is  twice  used  oi  secrecy  or  privacy 
(Mt  10^,  Lk  12^).  In  these  cases,  however,  a 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word  is  also  implied.  In 
the  former  passage  the  reference  is  to  the  dark- 
ness of  perplexity  and  sorrow ;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
darkness  ot  sin.  See  also  LIGHT,  Unpardonable 
Sin. 

In  the  later  mystical  theology  there  is  a  use  of  the  term  that 
may  be  here  referred  to.  There  is  a  *  Divine  darkness'  which 
is  the  consummation  of  the  experience  of  the  purified  soul — 
the  darkness  that  comes  from  excess  of  light.  The  pseudo. 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  *  luminous  gloom  of  the  silence^  which 
reveals  the  inner  secrets  of  being,  and  in  which  the  soul  is  raised 
to  the  absolute  ecstasy.  It  is  an  attempt  to  express  the  in- 
finitude of  the  susceptibility  of  the  human  soul  to  emotions 
of  either  Joy  or  anguish.  From  the  outer  darkness  to  the  light 
which  is  above  light,  and  therefore  inconceivable,  the  soul  of 
■  man  is  capable  of  responding  to  every  shade  of  experience. 

LiTERATURB. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex,  a.vv,  mirt,  0vrim; 

.  MarUneau,  Endeavoun  a/ter  the  Christian  Mfe^t  P.  463  ff . ; 

Phillips  Brooks,  CandU  qf  the  Lord,  p.  74 ff.;  JExpositort  ii.  iii. 

[1882]  321  ff.  A.  Miller. 

DATES.  —  The  chronological  sequence  of  the 
Grospels  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  student  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity, 
and  forms  an  essential  branch  of  the  study  of  the 
development  of  our  Lord's  revelation  and  His 
Messianic  consciousness.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  forming  an  exact  time-table  of  the  dates  in 
the  Gospels  are  due  (1)  to  the  indifference  of  the 
early  Christians,  as  citizens  of  the  heavenly  city, 
to  the  great  events  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
world  around  them ;  (2)  to  their  lacK  of  means  of 
ascertaining  these  events,  and  their  obliviousness  of 

•  the  important  bearing  they  might  have  on  the  evi- 
dences of  the  faith  ;  (3)  to  the  fact  that,  the  early 
Christian  traditions  being  recorded  in  the  Interest 
of  religion  and  not  of  history,  the  writers  confined 
their  attention  to  a  few  evento,  which  were  arranged 

'as  much  according  to  subject-matter  as  to  time 
sequence.  The  result  is  that  there  are  many  gaps 
which  can  be  only  approximately  filled  up  by 
strict  inference  from  casual  remarks.  The  author 
of  the  Third  Gospel  is  the  only  one  to  give  parallel 
dates  of  secular  history  in  the  manner  of  a  true 
historian,  and  to  profess  to  relate  things  '  in  order ' 

<  (KaOc^rjs,  Lk  P).  There  are  many  inferences  as  to 
time  to  be  drawn  from  statements  in  Mt.,  but  they 
are  of  an  accidental  character.  St.  John  marks 
points  of  time  of  significance  in  his  own  and  in  his 
Master's  life,  but  his  purpose  is  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  drama  of  the  Master's  passion, 
not  to  suggest  its  chronological  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  early  Fathers,  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Africanus,  and  Hippolytus,  were 
the  first  to  attempt  to  arrange  the  events  of  the 
Gospel  in  chronological  sequence.  But  these 
attempts  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  many  of  the  dates 
of  secular  history,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  were  still  further  increased 

•in  their  case  by  the  different  ways  of  reckoning 
the  years  of  reigning  monarchs  and  of  calculating 
time  in  the  different  eras.     For  example,  Lk  3^ 

-  *  in  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  *  may  be 
reckoned  from  Augustus'  death,  Aug.  19  A.D.  14, 
or  from  the  time  when  Tiberius  was  associated 
with  Augustus  in  the  empire  by  special  law ;  but 
that  law,  again,  is  variously  dated,  oeing  identified 


by  some  with  the  grant  of  the  tribunicia  potestcu 
for  life  in  A.D.  13,  but  assigned  by  Mommsen  (after 
Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  121)  to  A.D.  11.  So  that 
we  have  to  choose  between  A.D.  29,  28,  and  29. 
Furthermore,  the  Roman  calendar  began  on  Jan.  1, 
so  that  the  imperial  year  might  be  adjusted  to  the 
civil  year  (1)  by  counting  the  fractional  year  as  a 
whole,  and  by  commencmg  a  second  imperial  jear 
on  the  first  New  Year's  Day  of  each  reign, — Light- 
foot  {Ignatius,  ii.  398)  mentions  the  practice  of 
Trajan  and  his  successors  of  beginning  a  second 
year  of  tribunida  potestas  on  the  annual  inaugura- 
tion day  of  new  tribunes  next  after  their  accession, 
—or  (2)  by  omitting  the  fractional  year  altogether, 
and  calculating  the  emperor's  reign  from  a  fixed 
date,  like  Euseoius,  who  seems  to  commence  each 
emperor's  reign  from  the  September  following  his 
accession  (see  art.  'Chronology*  in  Hastings  Z)^ 
i.  418).  The  Julian  reform  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
by  which  the  year  B.C.  46  was  made  to  contcdn  445 
days,  in  order  to  bring  the  civil  year  into  line  with 
the  solar  year,  adds  to  the  complications. 

Furthermore,  the  Jewish  calendar  bristles  with 
problems.  Originally  the  Paschal  full  moon  was 
settled  by  observation,  but  that  became  impossible 
when  the  people  were  spread  over  distant  lands, 
and  was  also  hindered  b^  atmospheric  causes ;  and, 
in  any  case,  the  beginnmg  of  the  month  was  deter- 
mined not  by  the  astronomical  new  moon,  but  by 
the  time  when  the  crescent  became  visible,  about 
30  hours  afterwards,  the  first  sunset  after  that 
event  marking  the  beginning  of  the  new  month. 
A  fresh  difficulty  was  created  by  the  13th  month, 
Veadar,  which  was  intercalated  whenever  the 
barley  was  not  within  a  fortnight  of  being  ripe 
at  the  end  of  the  month  Adar ;  out  this  was  for- 
bidden in  sabbatical  years,  and  two  intercalary 
years  could  not  be  successive.  The  lunar  year 
was  correlated  with  the  solar  by  the  rule  that  the 
Paschal  full  moon  immediately  followed  the  spring 
equinox.  There  were  also  various  calculations  of 
the  equinox,  Hippolytus  placing  it  on  March  18, 
Anatolius  on  Marcn  19,  the  Alexandrians  on 
March  21. 

And  with  regard  to  chronology  in  general  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  the  E^t  the  year  almost 
always  began  with  September.  The  Jewish  civil 
year  began  in  Tishri  (Sept.);  the  religious  and 
regal  in  Ptisan  (April)  (Jos.  Ant,  I.  iii.  3),  the  order 
of  months  beginning  with  the  latter,  that  of  the 
years  with  the  former.  The  Alexandrian  year 
began  on  Aug.  29 ;  the  era  of  the  Greeks  started 
from  Sept.  B.C.  312,  the  Olympiads  from  July  B.C. 
776.  In  the  Christian  era,  also  called  the  Dionysian 
after  Dionysius  Exiguus  of  the  6th  cent.,  753  A.U.C. 
=  1  B.C.,  and  754  A.U.C.  =  1  A.D. 

The  points  of  chronology  in  our  Lord's  life 
which  have  to  be  settled  before  any  table  of  dates 
can  be  dra>vn  up  are  (1)  date  of  nativity,  (2)  age 
at  baptism,  (3)  length  of  ministry,  (4)  date  of 
crucifixion.  While  no  one  of  these  can  be  verified 
>vith  anything  like  precision,  it  is  certain  that  the 
acceptea  chronology,  based  on  the  calculations  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  cent.,  is  erroneous. 

Dloo>'sius  started,  seemingly,  from  Lk  3i,  the  15th  year  of 
Hberius,  placed  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord  one  year  later, 
and  counted  back  80  vears,  on  the  strength  of  Lk  S^.  This 
gave  764  a.u.c.  for  uie  year  of  Christ's  birth.  Following 
Hippolytus,  he  fixed  on  Dec.  25  in  that  year,  and,  according  to 
the  usual  method  for  reckoning  the  years  of  monarchs,  countcxl 
the  whole  year  754  as  1  a.d.  ^ee  Ideler,  Ilandlmch,  ii.  S8S  f.). 
That  his  views  need  correction  will  be  proved  in  the  course  of 
this  article. 

1.  Date  of  NatiTit7.-yThi8  may  be  fixed  some- 
what approximately  by  its  relation  to  (a)  the  date 
of  HercKTS  death  (Mt  2*""),  (6)  the  enrolment  under 
Quirinius  (Lk  2*),  and  by  (c)  Patristic  testimony. 

(a)  Herod's  death,  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the 
Nativity,  is  generally  settled  by  the  Jewish  chron- 
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ology  in  Ant.  and  BJj  in  which  are  found  indica- 
tions of  the  dates  of  Herod's  accession  and  death, 
and  of  the  dates  of  liis  predecessor  Antigonns,  and 
of  his  immediate  successors,  Archelaus,  Herod 
Philip,  and  Herod  Antipas.  For  notice  of  Herod's 
death  see  Ant.  XVII.  viii.  1,  'having  reigned,  since 
he  had  procured  the  death  of  Antigonus,  34  years, 
but,  since  he  had  been  declared  kin^  by  the 
Romans,  37  years.'  The  death  of  Antigonus  is 
noted  in  Ant,  XIV.  xvi.  4.  *  This  destruction  befell 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  when  Marcus  Agrippa  and 
Canidius  GaJlus  were  consuls  at  Rome,  Olvm.  185, 
in  the  3rd  month,  on  the  solemnity  of  the  fast,  like 
a  periodical  return  of  the  misfortunes  which  over- 
took the  Jews  under  Pompey,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  on  the  same  day  27  years  before.  The 
consuls  mentioned  held  office  B.C.  37,  and  27  years 
from  B.C.  63  (consulship  of  Cicero  and  Antonius), 
when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem  (Ant,  XIV.  iv.  3), 
allowing  for  the  three  intercalary  months  of  B.C. 
46,  gives  practically  the  same  date,  B.C.  37,  for  the 
conhrmation  of  Herod  in  his  kingdom.  Herod's 
death  might  therefore  be  placed  in  the  month 
Nisan  (see  below)  B.C.  4  (Sivan  25  B.C.  37  to  Nisan 
B.C.  4,  according  to  the  method  of  counting  reigns, 
being  34  years). 

Of  Herod's  successors  (1)  Archelaus,  ethnarch  of 
Judsea,  was  banished  in  the  consulship  of  Lepidus 
and  Arruntius  (A.D.  6),  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  {Ant,  XVII.  xiii.  2),  or  in  the  9th  {BJll,  vii. 
3),  and  therefore  would  have  come  to  the  throne 
B.C.  4,  being  probably  banished  before  he  cele- 
brated the  10th  anniversary  of  his  accession.  (2) 
Herod  Philip  died  in  the  20th  jrear  of  Tiberius, 
having  been  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  Gaulanitis 
37  years  {Ant,  XVIII.  iv.  6),  and  would  have  com- 
menced his  reign  B.C.  4-3. 

There  are  two  more  data  to  help  us  to  fix  the 
year  of  Herod's  death:  the  eclipse  of  the  moon 
which  preceded  his  last  illness  {Ant,  XVII.  vi.  4), 
and  the  Passover  which  followed  soon  after  (XVIL 
ix.  3).  The  lunar  eclipses  visible  in  Palestine  dur- 
ing B.C.  5-^  were  those  of  March  23  B.C.  5,  Sept.  15 
B.C.  6,  March  12  B.C.  4.  As  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  iinal  scene  of  Herod's  life  and  his  obse- 
quies did  not  cover  more  than  one  month,  ^  we 
mi^ht,  with  Ideler  and  Wurm,  fix  on  the  eclipse 
of  March  12  B.C.  4  (Wieseler,  Chron,  Syn,  p.  66), 
which  is  also  indicated  by  the  Passover  that  im- 
mediately followed.  B.C.  4,  Herod's  death,  would 
therefore  be  the  terminus  ad  quern  oi  the  Nativity. 
But  how  long  before  B.C.  4  Jesus  was  bom 
-cannot  decisively  be  said.  The  age  of  the  Innocents, 
dir6  dteroOf  Kal  Kartaripia  (Mt  2*'),  would  give  B.C.  6  as 
the  superior  limit  and  B.C.  5  as  the  inferior,  as  this 
clause  is  qualified  by  the  diligent  investigation  of 
Herod  (irard  rbv  xfi^"^"  ^^  "^Kplpioffe  iraph.  twv  fjuiytav). 
This  massacre,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  growing 
cruelty  and  suspicion  of  Herod,  who  had  recently 
procured  the  murder  of  his  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  was  secretly  carried  out  and 
neemingly  of  small  extent,  not  being  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  and  being  apparentlv  limited  to  children 
to  wfiom  the  star  which  the  Magi  saw  in  the  east, 
at  least  six  months  before,  might  have  reference. 
Although  Mt  2^^  rb  iraidlop  does  not  suggest  an 
infant  babe,  the  stay  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  Magi  found  them,  cannot  have 
been  long,  the  presentation  in  the  Temple  follow- 
ing 40  days  after  the  Nativity.  B.  C.  6-^  would  then 
be  approximately  the  date  of  the  Nativity. 

Of  the  star  in  the  east  It  cannot  be  said  with  tnith  that '  the 
star  shines  only  in  the  legend'  (von  Soden  in  Eneye.  Bibl.  art. 
'  Chronology  'X  'or  the  appearance  of  a  striking  sidereal  pheno- 
menon between  the  years  B.a  7  and  B.C.  4  has  been  proved  by 
Kepler  and  verified  by  Ideler  and  Pritchard.  Kepler  suggested 
that  a  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  the  sodiacal  sign  of 
the  Pisces,  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  Dec.  1603,  took 
place  in  B.C.  7.    But  this  would  be  too  early  for  the  star  that 


stood  over  Bethlehem.  Wieseler.  (/.c.  p.  67)  therefore,  elaborat* 
ing  another  suggestion  of  Kepler,  held  that  a  brilliant  evanes- 
cent star,  simiuur  to  that  whicn  appeared  in  Sept.  1604  between 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  waned  in  March  1G06,  may  have 
appeared  then.  The  Chinese  tables  mention  such  an  appear* 
ance  in  B.a  4.  Edersheim  (Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah)  suggests  that  the  conjunction  in  b.c.  7  first  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  Magi,  and  that  the  evanescent  star  of  B.a  4 
stood  over  Bethlehem.  Two  Jewish  traditions,  one  that  the 
star  of  the  Messiah  should  be  seen  two  years  before  His  birth, 
and  the  other  Uiat  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
Pisces  portended  something  of  importance  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  might  be  mentioned.  The  former  is  found  in  the  Mid- 
rashim,  the  latter  in  Abarbanel's  Cam.  on  Daniel  (15th  cent.). 
While  no  theory  could  be  establidied  on  such  a  basis  as  this 
appearance,  yet  it  may  support  a  theory'  founded  on  more 
certain  data.  If  the  coming  of  the  Magi  took  place  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod's  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus 
(B.C.  7)  and  the  mission  of  Antipater,  his  heir,  to  Rome  (b.c.  6), 
their  question,  *  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  king  of  the  OevfBl* 
would,  indeed,  be  startiing  to  Herod. 

(b)  The  enrolment  under  Quirlnius  (Lk  2*  aijni  ij 
dvoypaif*^    irpumi     iyivero    ijyefiove^oPTos    rijf    Xvplat 
Kvprjylov,  'this  enrolment  took  place  for  the  first 
time  when  Quirinins  was  governor  of  Syria' ;  of.  5r« 
irpSrrov  iKfkewrav  dtroypatpiit  7ei^<r^ai  [Strom,  i.  147]). 
A  Roman  census  took  place  in  A.D.  6,  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus,  and  caused  the  revolt  of 
Judas  of  Gamala  (Ant,  XVIII.  i.  1),  who  in  con- 
sequence became  the  founder  of  the  Zealot  party, 
which  resisted  Gentile  taxation  and    authority. 
This  taxing  (XVIII.  ii.  1)  was  concluded  in  the  37th 
year  of  Ciesar*s  victory  at  Actium  (A.D.  7).     To 
this  enrolment  the  author  of  Ac  5^  refers.     But 
it    cannot    be    the   enrolment    of   Lk    2^.      And 
Josephus  should  not  be  accused  of  having  ascribed  to 
A.D.  7  what  took  place  in  B.C.  6-5,  as  the  census  he 
mentions  was  made  after  and  in  conseauence  of  the 
removal  of  Archelaus.     Mommsen  ana  Zumpt  sug- 
£^st  that  Quirinius  held  office  twice  in  Syria.    And 
his,  indeed,  might  be  the  name  wanting  in  a  muti- 
lated inscription,  describing  an  official  who  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria  under  Augustus.     But 
Satummus  was  governor  B.C.  9-7,  and  Varus  B.C. 
7-4,  being  in  power  after  Herod's  death  ;  so  that  no 
place  can  be  lound  for  the  rule  of  Quirinius  before 
B.C.  4,  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  our  Lord's  birth.  He 
may  have  come,  B.C.  ^2,  and  completed  a  census 
begun  by  his  predecessor.     And  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  his  having  received  an  extraordinary 
military  command  by  the  side  of  Varus.  The-4  nnaU 
of  Tacitus  (ii.  30,  iii.  22,  48)  describe  him  as  a  keen 
and  zealous  soldier  (impiger  militice  et  acribits  mini- 
steriis),  who  had  obtained  a  triumph  for  having 
stormed  some  fortresses  of  the  Homonadenses  in 
Cilicia,   but   who    was    distinctly    unpoi)nlar    on 
account  of  his  friendship  with  Tioerius,  his  sordid 
life  and '  dangerous  old  age.'   Such  an  officer  would 
have  been  a  most  useful  agent  for  Au^stus  in 
preparing  the  document  called  by  Suetonius  (Aug, 
28)  the  rationarium  imperii,  which  contained  a 
full  description  of  the   'subject  kingdoms,   pro- 
vinces,- taxes  direct  and  indirect '  {regna,provinci(B, 
tributa  ant  vectiaalia,  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11),  made  out 
by  the  emperor  nimself,  especially  as  Varus  was 
sfack,  and  inclined  to  favour  Archelaus.     Certain 
riots  mentioned  in  Josephus  (Ant,  XVII.  ii.  4),  in 
which  the  Pharisees  appear,  may  have  been  due  to 
the  census.    Justin  Martyr  (Apol,  i.  34,  46 ;  Dial, 
c,  Tryph.  78)  appeals  to  the  diroypa4»al  made  in  the 
time  of  Quirinius,  whom  he  styles  '  the  first  ^ir£- 
rpoTos  or  procurator  in  Judsea.'   For  until  Palestine 
became  a  Roman  province  in  A.D.  6  there  could  be 
no  procurator  in  the  strict  sense  of  the    term. 
Previous  to  that,  if  Q.  did  hold  office,  it  would  be  as 
a  military  officer  of  Syria,  and  so  he  might  be  well 
described  by  the  vague  ijy^fioyeOoPTOi,  although  the 
word  is  also  applied  (Lk  3')  to  Pilate,  whom  Tacitus 
styled  procurator  (Ann,  xv.  44).     With  regard  to 
the  census,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  con- 
temporary history,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
evidence  that  periodic  enrolments,  dwcypa<pal,  were 
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made  in  Egypt  {Class,  Bev.,  Mar.  1893).  Prof. 
Ramsay  {Was  Christ  bom  at  Bethlehem?)  builds 
on  these.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  series  of 
periodical  enrolments  in  a  cycle  of  14  years  were 
initiated  by  Augustus,  an  indefatigable  statistician, 
in  other  parts  oi  the  empire,  and  that  the  first  of 
these  mav  have  taken  place  in  the  dajs  of  Herod, 
who  would  have  carried  it  out  accordmg  to  Jewish 
tastes,  and  so  without  much  disturbance  (unless 
the  riots  of  Ant.  xvil.  ii.  4,  BJl,  xxxiii.  2  might 
be  connected  with  it),  whereas  the  later  census  was 
conducted  according  to  Roman  ideas,  and  pro- 
voked a  rebellion.  If  this  be  true,  the  first  census 
would  occur  B.C.  7-5,  just  where  it  would  be  re- 
quired. Some  hold  that  it  is  possible  that  St. 
Luke  made  a  mistake  in  the  name  Quirinius  (C. 
H.  Turner),  and  also  in  the  census  (von  Soden). 

(c)  Patristic  testimony,  as  represented  by  Iren- 
sens,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Hippolytus,  and 
perhaps  based  upon  Lk  2^,  favours  a  date  between 
B.C.  3  and  B.C.  2.  Irenteus  wrote,  *  Our  Lord  was 
bom  about  the  41st  year  (B.C.  3,  reckoning  from 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  B.C.  44)  of  the  empire  of 
Augustus '  {Han:  iii.  21.  3).  Clement  stated,  *  Our 
Lord  was  born  in  the  28th  year  (B.C.  3,  counting 
from  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31)  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  first  they  ordered  the  enrolments 
to  be  made'  {Strom,  L  147).  Hippolytus  said,  in 
his  Com,  on  Daniel^  'Our  Lord  was  bom  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  25,  in  the  42nd  (B.C.  2)  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.* 

With  regard  to  the  month  and  day  of  the 
Nativity^  no  data  exist  to  enable  us  to  <letermine 
them  at  all.  Farrar  {Life  of  Christy  p.  9)  inferred 
from  the  presence  of  the  shepherds  in  the  fields 
that  it  was  during  winter,  but  Lewin  {Fasti  Sacri, 
pp.  23,  115)  argues  for  August  1  as  the  approxi- 
mate date.  The  date  of  the  Annunciation  is  given 
in  Lk  1*  as  dp  8i  ry  /njyl  rf  ticnfi — *in  the  sixth 
month,'  which  is  generally  referred  to  Lk  1*  otrroi 
fiijv  tKTOi  iffrhf  ai>T^,  k.t.X.,  *  this  month  is  sixth  with 
her,*  but  which  may  with  equal  probability  refer 
to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  Elul,  or 
to  both  dates,  both  terms  of  six  months  running 
concurrently.  The  date  of  the  service  of  the 
course  of  Abia,  the  eighth  in  order  (1  Ch  24*®),  for 
the  year  748  A.U.C.  (B.C.  6)  has  been  calculated 
from  the  fact  that  the  course  in  waiting  on  Ab  9 
A.D.  70,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  was  the  first, 
Jehoiarib(Taant^A  on  *  Fasting,*  p.  29rt ;  BJyi,  iv.). 
This  would  give  courses  of  Abia  for  748  A.U.C., 
B.C.  6,  April  18-24,  and  (24  weeks  later)  October 
3-9.  Six  months  from  the  latter  date  would  give 
a  day  in  March  as  the  date  of  the  Annunciation 
and  a  date  in  December  for  the  Nativity ;  but  six 
months  from  the  former  date  would  give  Elul,  or 
the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  beginning 
about  Sept.  19,  for  the  Annunciation,  and  the  third 
month,  Sivan  or  June,  for  the  Incarnation.  Elul 
was  the  month  of  the  constellation  Virgo,  who 
holds  in  her  hand  the  spica  Virginis,  which  may  be 
'the  offspring  of  a  Virgin.'  The  fourth  month 
belongs  to  Cancer,  among  two  stars  of  which  is  a 
group  called  *  The  Manger.' 

Patristic  tradition,  —  Hippolytus  is  the  first 
to  give  Dec.  25  for  the  date  of  the  Nativity.  On 
his  chair  in  the  library  of  St.  John  Lateran  in 
Rome  his  celebrated  table  is  given.  The  second 
year  of  the  cycle  has  April  2,  yiy€<ns  Xpiarov,  evi- 
dently the  conception,  the  calculation  being  made 
on  tlie  strength  of  Lk  1*,  which  seems  to  imply  an 
interval  of  6  months  between  the  conception  of  our 
Lord  and  that  of  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  popular 
presumption  that  Gabriel  appeared  to  Zacharias  on 
the  great  Day  of  the  Atonement,  the  10th  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  This  would  bring  the  conception 
of  our  Lord  to  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  or  the 
Passover  full  moon.    Hippolytus  afterwards,  in  his 


Com,  on  Daniel,  in  order  to  allow  for  two  additional 
years  in  our  Lord's  life,  altered  the  date  April  2 
to  March  25,  on  which  the  Church  has  always 
celebrated  the  conception,  and  consequently  the 
Nativity  was  assigned  to  Dec  25.  Edersheim  {The 
Temple,  p.  293)  suggests  the  influence  of  the  feast 
of  the  Dedication  oif  the  Temple,  held  on  the  25th 
of  Chislev. 

2.  The  Baptism  of  Jesnt  might  be  settled,  but 
not  very  approximately,  by  (1)  the  statement  (Lk 
3^)  that  He  was  uwe2  4tG>v  rpidKorra  dpx^fieyoi  (at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry);  (2)  the  date  of  the 
Baptist*s  preaching,  Lk  3^  '  Now  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar .  .  .  the  word 
of  God  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the 
wilderness*;  and  (3)  by  the  retort  of  the  Jews  in 
Jn  2^  '  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  ia 
building.' 

(1)  This  is  an  elastic  expression,  wluch  gave  the 
Valentinian  Gnostics  a  basis  for  their  belief  that 
Jesus  was  in  His  30th  year  when  He  came  to  His 
baptism  {Hatr,  ii.  25.  5).  But  as  Irenseus,  in  his 
reference  to  Jn  8*'  *Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,*  pointed  out,  40,  not  30,  is  the  perfect  age  of  a 
master  (cf.  Bab.  Ahoda  Zara) ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  statement  the  presbyters  in  Asia  Minor, 
who  misled  Irenteus,  ascribed  an  age  of  40  or  50 
years  to  Jesus.  Again,  while  the  maximum  age  of 
a  Levite  was  50  years,  the  minimum  varied  between 
20  (1  Ch  23***  ^t  where  the  change  is  ascribed  to 
David),  25  (Nu  4»-  ^^  lXX),  and  30  (Nu  4>- «  Heb.). 
This  latitude,  added  to  the  general  sense  of  unre^ 
('  about  *)  and  the  vague  dpx&fj^fot,  which  is  omitted 
in  Syr,  Sin.,  makes  this  indication  of  our  Lord's 
age  indefinite,  and  capable  of  meaning  either  two 
years  over  or  under  30. 

(2)  The  preaching  of  the  Baptist  is  the  termintis 
a  quo  of  tne  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  is  assigned  to 
the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  Dating  that  reign  from 
the  death  of  Augustus,  Aug.  19  A.D.  14,  the  15th 
year  corresponds  with  A.D.  28-29.  B.  Weiss  and 
Beyschlag,  however,  count  from  A.D.  12,  when 
Tiberius  was  made  co-regent  with  Augustus.  W. 
M.  Ramsay  has  pointed  out  that  on  July  1  A.D.  71, 
during  the  life  of  the  Evangelist,  Titus  was 
similarly  associated  in  the  empire  with  Vespasian, 
which  would  give  A.D.  26-27  as  the  first  year  of  the 
Baptist's  work.  This  would  agree  with  the  office 
of  JPilate,  who  could  hardly  have  arrived  much 
sooner  than  A.D.  27,  as  he  held  office  for  10  years, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Rome  in  A.D.  37,  when 
Tiberius  died  {Ant,  xviil.  iv.  2).  We  might,  there- 
fore, if  it  is  permitted  to  follow  Weiss  and  Bey- 
schlag, fix  on  A.D.  27-28  for  our  Lord's  baptism. 

(3)  Jn  2^  rt<T<rap6.K0vra.  koX  i^  (r€<ny  (pKoSofii^Bfi  6 
pahs  oh-ot  (cf.  £zr  5^*  tpKoSofii^Orj  xal  ovk  ireXiff&ri), 
The  Jews  do  not  refer,  therefore,  to  the  completion 
of  the  restoration,  which  took  place  much  later 
{Ant,  XX.  ix.  7).  This  work  was  begun  in  the  18th 
year  of  Herod  {Ant,  XV.  xi.  1,  reckoning  from 
B.C.  37,  death  of  Antigonus),  in  the  15th  (BJl. 
xxi.  1,  reckoning  from  B.C.  40).  This  gives  B.C. 
19-18,  from  which  to  A.D.  28  is  46  years.  The 
Passover  of  A.D.  28  would  be  a  likely  date  for  the 
events  of  Jn  2»*-»  The  time  of  Jn  li«-2«  has  yet 
to  be  settled.  Prof.  Sanday  (art.  '  Jesus  Christ  in 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  609)  gives  the  time  as  *  Winter, 
A.D.  26.'  Now  there  are  certain  indications  of  the 
time  of  year  in  which  our  Lord  was  baptized  which 
show  that  His  visit  to  the  Baptist  may  have  syn- 
chronized with  the  preparations  for  the  Passover 
in  the  month  Adar  (ct.  Jn  11**  *And  the  Jews' 
passover  was  at  hand,  and  many  went  out  of  the 
country  up  to  Jerusalem  before  the  passover  to 
purifjr  themselves '),  while  His  sojourn  and  fast  in 
the  wilderness,  of  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
give  details,  may  have  been  due  not  only  to  a 
desire  to  be  alone  to  reflect  upon  His  mission,  but 
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also  to  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  great  self- 
restraint  in  order  to  check  the  nrgines  of  His 
Messianic  consciousness  to  manifest  Himself  to 
the  Passover  crowds  in  His  connexion  with  His 
coontnr  as  its  Redeemer,  with  the  Temple  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  its  Priest,  and  with  the  world  as 
its  King.  It  was  on  His  return  from  the  desert 
that  He  was  pointed  out  by  the  Baptist,  when  the 
marks  of  the  recent  struggle  and  fasting  on  His 
brow  would  have  ^ven  i^ditional  point  to  the 
Baptist's  remark,  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  *  ( Jn  1"),  which 
has  a  true  Passover  ring  (cf.  *  Christ  our  passover 
[or  Paschal  lamb,  t6  vdaxa]  was  sacrificea  for  us,* 
1  Co  5*^).  Passover  time  would  also  account  for  the 
presence  of  so  many  Galilssans  in  Judsea,  while  the 
atmosphere  of  the  scenes  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
and  of  His  interviews  with  His  first  disciples  in 
Jn  I  is  spring,  the  budding  life  of  the  year,  in  the 
buoyant  sunshine  when  men's  hearts  are  most 
ready  for  a  change  of  life.  Nathanael,  an  Israelite 
w^ithout  the  guile  of  Jacob,  at  the  feast  exclusively 
for  Israelites,  is  meditating  under  a  fig  tree,  most 
likely  on  the  storv  of  Jacob.  Passover  seems  a 
favourite  time  for  baptism.  It  was  after  the  Pass- 
over of  Jn  2^^  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  baptized 
in  Judaea,  while  John  was  baptizing  in  iEnon  near 
to  Salim  ( Jn  3^'*)*  And  it  is  most  improbable  that 
Jesus  would  have  stayed  away  from  tne  Passover. 

On  the  other  side  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  Betbabara, 
for  which  the  best  MSS,  mABC,  read  'Bethany/  has  been 
identified  by  Conder  with  a  ford  called '^6<2raA,  N.K  of  Beth- 
shean,  *  a  site  as  near  to  Cana  as  any  point  on  the  Jordan,  and 
within  a  day's  loumey '  (art.  '  Bethabara  *  in  Hastings'  DB).  On 
the  other  hand,  Eneyc.  Bibl.  art.  *  Bethany  *  follows  Sir  G.  Qrore 
and  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  (Smith's  DB^,  8.v,  'Bethnimrah')  in 
holding  that  Beth-nimrah  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  opposite  to 
Jericho,  is  the  place  meant  Beth-nimrah,  now  known  as 
Jiimrln,  is  '  beyond  Jordan/  wipar  <nv  'Up^mfw  (Jn  1*8  8*) ;  it 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  accessible  both  from  Jencho 
and  Jerusiuem,  and  may  have  produced  the  variants  'Beth- 
abara '  and  *  Bethany.'  Origen  advocated  Bethabara  because 
he  could  find  no  Bethany  beyond  Jordan.  But  the  variant 
B(|9a^«3«  for  'BftiQafim.pm,  is  found  in  his  text.  That  variant  and 
the  traditional  site  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  Makhadet  Hajla,  are 
strongly  against  Col.  Gender's  suggestion,  while  tradition  con- 
nects our  Lord's  temptation  with  the  district  of  Quarantania, 
named  from  His  40  daj-s*  fast ;  and  something  must  be  allowed 
for  tradition  in  such  matters.  'The  third  day'  of  Jn  2^  mav 
possibly  be  counted  from  Jn  1^  '  On  the  day  after.'  But  it  is 
probable,  in  fact  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  His  mother's  informa- 
tion of  the  exhausted  wine,  that  our  Lord  was  not  present  on 
the  first  day  of  the  marriage  festivities,  which  generallV  extended 
over  a  week,  and  were  concluded  with  a  supper  (art.  'Marriage  * 
in  Hastings'  DiS),  and  it  was  quite  possible  for  Him  and  His  dis- 
ciples to  nave  accomplished  the  journey  from  the  vicinity  of 
Jericho  to  Nazareth  (about  60  miles)  in  three  or  four  days ;  so 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  select  a  site  for  His  baptism  wiUiin 
one  day's  journey  of  CJana.  Again,  the  favourite  time  for  such 
marriages  was  March  (Wetzstein  in  ZUchr.f.  Ethnol.  v.  [1873]). 
So  that  we  have  another  indication  of  the  early  season  of  the 
year,  which  supports  the  h^'pothesis  of  a  baptism  at  the  Pass- 
over preceding  the  Passover  of  Jn  2^,  a  period  of  time  required 
for  the  preparation  and  selection  of  the  disciples,  and  for  the 
nursing  of  their  nascent  faith  by  miracles,  of  which  one,  a 
tjrpicafsign,  as  are  all  the  seven  signs  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is 
narrated  m  Jn  2i-i2.  To  this  faith  reference  is  made  in  v.n 
'And  his  disciples  believed  in  him.'  Nor  does  the  Master's 
change  of  manner  (v.m  *  But  Jesus  would  not  trust  himself  to 
them ")  suggest  the  beginning  of  a  mission* 

The  order  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  of  little  service 
here.  For  Mk  P*  (*  Now  after  that  John  was  put 
in  prison  Jesus  came  into  Galilee  preaching ')  refers 
to  an  event,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  which 
was  clearly  later  than  Jn  4^,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  taken  not  as  a  note  of  time,  but  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  Galilsean  ministry,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  Second  (jrospel.  The  selection 
of  the  disciples  (Mk  l*'"^*),  the  missionary  work  of 
Mk  1^  Ay <i)fi€y  eif  rds  ixofUpa%  KtafioirdXeUf  a  portion 
of  Mk  1-3,  and  apparently  Lk  6^""  (the  scene  with 
Peter,  on  the  lake),  may  belong  to  the  Galilsean 
work  previous  to  Jn  2",  On  this  hypothesis,  which 
fills  in  the  awkward  gap  between  tne  13th  and  14th 
verses  of  Mk  1,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  would  faU  on 
the  Passover  of  A.D.  27. 


8.  Length  of  the  Ministry.— If  the  date  of 
the  be^nning  of  the  ministry  be  approximately 
fixed,  tne  year  of  its  close  will  vary  according  to 
the  estimate  we  form  of  its  lengtn.  Prof,  von 
Soden  {Enct/c.  Bibl,  art.  'Chronology')  reduces  it 
to  a  one  year  basis,  while  Prof.  Sanday  (art. 
'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  610)  requires 
nearly  2\  years  for  his  scheme  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
St.  John  seems  to  extend  that  ministry  over  three 
Passovers,  while  the  Synoptists  mention  but  one 
Passover. 

(a)  In  the  Second  Gospel  there  seem  to  be  three 
data  for  a  chronology.  (1)  Mk  2*^  mentions  ears 
of  com  (WWorrej  roin  tfrdxwaj).  As  the  earliest 
barley  was  in  April,  the  latest  in  June,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  point  of  time  we  have  here  is  Pass- 
over, which  was  of  old  associated  with  'ears  of 
com ' ;  the  name  of  the  month  in  which  it  was 
held  being  formerly  *Ahib  t^k  or  'ear  of  com.' 

(2)  Mk  6*  describes  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of 
the  5000,  in  the  course  of  which  we  read  that  the 
people  were  arranged  in  companies,  irpaatal  irpaaiaL 
(a  phrase  suggestive  of  garoen-plots),  and  seated 
iirl  r^  x^^PV  X^P^Vt  ^^  indiication  of  early  spring. 

(3)  Mk  11,  final  Passover.  In  these  data  Turner 
('  Chronology  of  NT '  in  Hastings'  DB)  sees  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  two  years'  ministry.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  arrangement  of  this  Gc^ipel  is  according 
to  subject-matter,  not  to  time.  Tne  time  relation 
of  the  episode  of  the  ears  of  com  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily settled  with  regard  either  to  the  events  it 
precedes  or  those  it  follows  in  the  narrative.  It 
IS,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  it  preceded  the 
Passover  of  Jn  2^.  In  St.  Luke's  Gospel  it  occurs 
shortly  after  the  scene  with  St.  Peter  on  the  Lake 
(Lk  6^*"),  which  must  have  preceded  Jn  3**,  where 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  go  into  the  land  of  Judaea 
and  continue  baptizing  there ;  and  in  both  the 
Second  and  Third  Gospels  it  directly  follows  the 

Question, '  Why  do  the  disciples  of  Jonn  and  of  the 
'harisees  fast,  and  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?,'  which 
occasioned  the  Parable  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the 
Children  of  the  Bridechamber,  which  seemingly 
but  not  really  corresponds  with  the  discussion  in 
Jn  3^  between  the  aisciples  of  John  and  a  Jew 
about  'purifying,'  which  evoked  from  the  Baptist 
the  rhapsody  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  For 
the  questions  are  quite  different,  and  belong  to 
distinctly  different  contexts ;  that  in  the  Synoptists 
being  caused  by  the  feast  of  Levi  and  perhaps  in- 
directly by  the  feast  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  while  that 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  arose  in  connexion  with  the 
work  in  Judaea  alter  the  Passover  of  Jn  2^. 

No  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  passage  by  the 
disputed  point  of  time  ip  a-a^^drtfi  devreporpumfi, 
which  Wetstein  explains  as  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
second  month,  Scaliger  as  the  first  Sabbath  after 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  Godet  as  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The  ripeness 
of  the  wheat  suggests  the  month  of  lyyar  or  May. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  our  Lord  in 
that  month  (called  in  the  old  style  Ziv  (v)  or  the 
*  month  of  flowers,'  and  in  the  new  style  'Ivj^ar 
(n;K)  or  *  the  bright  and  flowering  month  )  teachmg 
the  people  in  the  plain  and  on  the  hill  to  '  consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow*  (Mt  6®).  It 
seems  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  reconstruct  the 
Second  Gospel  on  the  basis  of  a  single  year  follow- 
ing the  Passover  of  Jn  2^,  with  a  year  or  greater 
part  of  a  year  previous  to  that  Passover. 

(6)  St.  Lukes  Gospel  is  divisible  into  two  parts. 
The  second  (9**-19*  containing  matter  peculiar  to 
him),  being  devoted  to  the  doings  and  teachings  of 
the  Master  as  the  days  of  His  assumption  were 
being  fulfilled  (9^^),  seems  to  restrict  the  Lord's 
ministry  to  a  single  year,  '  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord '  (4** ;  cf.  Is  61*).    The  reference  to  *  three 
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years*  in  the  parable  of  the  Fig-tree  (13^),  which 
suggested  to  many  (Bengel  among  others)  the  be- 
ginning of  a  third  year  of  ministry,  is  a  vague 
expression  to  which  13**  (*  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  on  the  third  day')  might  be  a  parallel.  In 
4W-980  there  is  but  one  apparent  reference  to  any 
work  outside  the  Galilaean,  *Iovdalas  (KBCL)  of  4** 
being  a  variant  for  TaXiXalas.  But  'Judaea'  in  the 
days  of  St.  Luke  included  all  Palestine  (cf.  23°). 

(c)  The  Fourth  Gospel  has  seven  notes  of  time 
between  the  Baptism  and  the  Crucifixion : 


a) 

(2) 

(8) 
(*) 

(6) 
(6) 
(7) 


213.23  <And  the  Jews'  passover  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus 

went  up  to  Jerusalem  .  .  .  And  he  was  in  Jerusalem 

at  the  passover  during  the  feast.' 
435  *  Say  ye  not,  There  are  yet  four  months  (rfr^«^M)»»r), 

and  then  cometh  harvest?  behold,  I  say  unto  you,  IJft 

up  your  eyes,  and  consider  (0t««'«r0i)  the  fields  that  they 

are  white  already  to  harvest.' 
51  *  After  these  things  there  was  a  [or  the]  feast  of  the 

Jews,  and  Jesus  went  u^  to  Jerusalem.' 
04  •  Now  [the  passover,  r*  ir«(^x*>  uncertain]  the  feast  of 

the  Jews  was  nigh.' 
7^  *  Now  the  Jews'  feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  hand.* 
loss  •  Then  the  dedication  took  place  in  Jerusalem.' 
121  *  Jesus  then,  six  days  before  the  passover,  came  to 

Bethany.' 

Jn  4"  (a)  ovx  i>M^ti  \iyere  dfrt  in  rerpdfiijpSs  itrriv  koX 
h  Bepifffibs  ipx^TOLi ;  (/S)  lbo6j  \iy(a  i/fiTy  ,  .  ,  6ti  Xevxal 
€l<nv  irpbs  BtpifffUy,  is  a  difficult  note  of  time.  The 
simplest  interpretation  is  to  take  a  literally  of  a 
harvest  still  remote,  and  /3  spiritually  of  a  harvest 
already  ripenine.  Origen,  however,  held  that  it  was 
-already  the  middle  or  end  of  harvest  when  these 
things  happened  {in  Joan.  tom.  xiii.  39.  41);  but 
it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  made  no  long  delay  in 
Judsea  after  the  unpleasantness  that  had  occurred 
between  His  disciples  and  John's,  and  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  popular  Baptist,  with  his  great 
following,  would  hear  of  his  greater  Rival  ( Jn  3*), 
or  before  the  Pharisees  would  note  the  falling  off 
of  the  Baptist's  followers.  The  fact  that  the  im- 
pression His  works  in  Jerusalem  had  made  on  the 
Galilseans  was  still  fresh  (Jn  4^),  and  that  He  did 
not  tarry  more  than  two  days,  possibly  only  one 
{fierii  9i  rds  S60  rifUpas^  Jn  4^),  among  the  kindly 
and  belieWng  Samaritans,  and  that  He  was  wearied 
with  the  journey  (4*),  points  to  no  long  interval 
between  2*'  and  4**  ana  to  no  leisurely  mode  of 
travelling.  Again,  the  word  in  has  a  touch  of 
reality,  which  suggests  the  natural  interpretation 
of  T€Tpdfi7]vos  against  those  who  would  read  the 
passage  proverbially :  *  Is  it  not  a  saying  that  there 
are  four  months  between  sowing  ana  reaping?' 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  one  taking 
the  lateness  of  the  Galilsean  harvest  into  account, 
and  reading  the  passage  thus :  *  Say  ye  not,  ye 
men  of  Galilee,  where  the  harvest  is  later  than  in 
Judaea,  where  Jeroboam  held  his  feast  of  ingather- 
ing on  the  15th  day  of  the  eighth  month  (IK 
12^)  instead  of  on  the  15th  day  of  the  seventh  (Lv 
23**),  that  harvest  is  yet  four  months  off?'  If 
these  words  were  spoken  towards  the  end  of  Nisan, 
the  four  months  referred  to  would  be  Nisan 
(March -April,  end),  lyyar  (April -May),  Sivan 
(May-June),  and  Thammuz  (Jxme-July,  begin- 
ning). This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  fact 
that  the  harvest  naturally  variea  not  only  with 
season,  but  also  with  elevation,  etc.,  ana  that, 
while  it  commenced  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  in  April,  it  ended  on  8ub-al])ine  Lebanon  in 
August  (see  art.  *  Wheat '  in  Hastings'  DB), 

Jn  5*  *  And  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem'  (with  alternative 
readings,  iopHi  and  ij  iopHiy  the  latter  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Alexandrian  type  of  text,  doubtle.ss 
through  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  who  maintained 
a  three  years'  ministry  with  four  Passovers). 
What  this  feast  was  cannot  definitely  be  said. 
Irenopua  regarded  it  as  a  Passover.  The  early 
Greek  Church  identified  it  with  Pentecost.    West- 


cott  {ad  loc.)  suggests  Trumpets  (September),  as 
'many  of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  discourse — 
Creation,  Judgment,  and  Law — find  a  remarkable 
illustration  in  the  thoughts  of  the  festival.'  But 
Ex  19^  states  that  it  was  in  the  third  month  {i.e. 
after  Passover)  that  the  Law  was  given  on  Sinai. 
This  would  correspond  with  Pentecost,  which  is 
described  in  the  lat^r  Jewish  liturgy  as  '  the  day  of 
the  giving  of  the  Law '  (Saalschutz,  Das  Mos.  JRecht, 
p.  42a),  and  by  Maimonides  {Moreh  neb.  iii.  41)  as 
'dies  ille  quo  lex  data  fuit.'  Furthermore,  the 
strict  regulations  and  calculations  of  the  Sabbaths 
of  the  harvest  period  between  Nisan  16  and  Pente- 
cost, the  Feast  of  Weeks,  add  point  to  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  Sabbath  day  ( Jn  5^^^^).  The 
voluntaiy  nature  of  the  cure,  a  contrast  with  the 
signs  of  2"  and  4**  performed  by  request,  suggests 
that  this  act  was  m  accordance  with  the  Pente- 
costal regulations  of  Dt  16^',  a  free-will  offering  of 
His  ovm.  hand,  and  according  to  Lv  23^  the  glean- 
ing of  His  harvest  for  the  poor.  * 

There  is  a  useful  indication  of  time  in  Jn  6"^, 
where  the  Baptist,  whose  popularity  is  waning  in 
4^,  and  whose  utterance  in  3""''  seems  to  contam  a 
presentiment  of  doom — 'He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease  '—is  referred  to  as  a  lamp  that  no 
longer  shines.  '  He  was  the  burning  and  shining 
lamp,  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  time  to  rejoice  in 
his  light.'  It  is  probable  that  Herod  Antipas, 
who  was  jealous  and  suspicious  of  the  Baptist's 
influence  {Ant.  XVIII.  v.  1),  seized  the  opportunity 
of  his  decreasing  popularity  to  have  him  betrayed 
{TapaSodijpcu,  Mk  1")  and  arrested.  The  report 
of  that  arrest  may  have  reached  our  Lord  on  His 
journey  through  &Lmaria  to  Galilee  ( Jn  4).  If  so, 
the  Synoptic  statements  of  Mk  1",  Mt  4**,  regard- 
ing His  work  in  Galilee  as  connected  with  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  would  be  suitably 
introduced  by  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son 
at  Capernaum  ( Jn  4**-'*). 

The  interval  allowed  by  the  Synoptists  between 
the  arrest  and  the  death  of  the  Baptist,  in  which 
room  is  found  for  an  extended  work  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee  (Capernaum  especially,  Mt  11^"**),  for  the 
Baptist's  mission  to  Jesus  (11'),  and  for  Herod's 
procrastination  with  the  Baptist,  whom  he  feared, 
tried  to  keep  safe,  and  for  whom  he  did  many 
things  (Mk  6^),  is  also  allowed  in  the  Fourtn 
Grospel.  In  it  Jesus  is  represented  as  walking 
in  Galilee  (7^"")  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
nearly  five  months  (Sivan  S-Tishri  15)  after  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  (5*),  but  not  afterwards, — a  fact 
which  is  in  agreement  with  the  Synoptic  account 
(Lk  9",  Mt  14",  Mk  6'*),  which  describes  our 
Lord  withdra>ving  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod 
Antipas  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  Ceesarea  Philippi, 
and  other  districts  of  Herod  Philip — the  best  01  all 
the  Herods — ^in  consequence  of  the  former's  identi- 
fication of  Him  with  the  Baptist,  whom  he  had 
beheaded  (Mk  6"). 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Baptist's  execu- 
tion, Keim,  Hausrath,  Schenkel,  and  others,  on 
the  strength  of  Josephus'  account  of  the  defeat  of 
Antipas  by  Aretas  (a.d.  36),  in  connexion  with  his 
narrative  of  the  Baptist's  death,  which  the  Jews 
regarded  as  divinely  avenged  in  that  battle,  have 
held  that  the  divorce  of  Herod  Antipas'  wife 
cannot  have  been  lon^  before  A.D.  36.  But  Jose- 
phus notes  also  a  dispute  about  boundaries  in 
Gamalitis  {Ant,  XVIII.  v.  1)  as  subsequent  to  the 
divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  '  the  first  occasion '  of  the  bitterness  be- 
tween him  and  Herod.  And  there  is  nothinc  in 
the  annals  of  the  Herods  to  controvert  the  aate 
A.D.  28  for  the  scene  in  the  castle  of  Machserus  as 
described  in  the  Synoptics.  In  fact,  A.D.  28  would 
be  a  more  suitable  date  for  the  elopement  of 
Herodias,  and  the  description  of  her  daughter 


•  (Mk  e**").  than  a.d.  3fl 
:er  of  A(;rippa  L,  who  {Am 
ais  old  when  he  died  in  A.r 
re,  born  B.C.  10.  Hei 
must  have  been  bom  shortly  before  oi  after,  as 
she  was  betrotlieil  by  Uerod  the  Great  (Anl.  XVtI. 
i.  2),  after  the  death  of  her  father  Aristobulus 
(B.C.  7),  when  quite  a  child,  to  Pliilip  his  son  by 
Mariamne  II.,  dau"hter  of  Simon  Ihe  high  priest, 
-whom  he  married  in  the  13th  year  of  bis  rei>,'n, 
r.  B.C.  2*  {Ant.  XV.  ix.  3).  Herodias  wonld,  there- 
fore, be  aboat  37  years  old,  and  her  husband  52  in 
A.D.  2S,  and  her  daughter  iiaJome  not  more  than  18, 
as  Herodias  was  married  '  when  arrived  at  ors  of 
puberty'('ln'-XvtU.  V.  4).  In  A.D.SS  she  woald  be 
45  years  of  age,  and  Salome  26.  The  former  age  is, 
therefore,  more  probable.  The  fact  that  retribution 
was  connected  with  the  defeat  in  A.D.  36  proves 
nathing',  as  retribution  is  proverbially  long  delayed. 

The  fourth  point  of  time  is  Jn  S*.  The  ditticiitty 
in  it  is  the  reading  tA  xd^xa.  By  many  it  is  te- 
ttuned ;  by  others  omitted.  If  it  is  retained,  there 
are  three  Passovers  mentioned  in  Jn.  (2"  6'  12'). 
making  the  ministry  extend  over  two  years.  But 
if  it  is  removed,  this  feast  of  the  Jews  becomes 
identified  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  7'.  And 
the  chronology  of  the  ministry  can  be  reckoned  on 
the  basis  of  a  year  and  several  months  previous. 

I»-2».  Wort  in  Galilee. 

2".  Passover  in  Jerusalem  (Nison). 

5'.    Pentecost  in  Sivan  (M^-June  1). 

6'.    Tabernacles  in  Tishri  (September-October). 

7'.    Tahemactea  in  Tishri. 

10=*.  Dedication  in  CUislev  (Novenitwr-Decem- 
ber). 

11".  Passover  in  Nisan  (Mareh-April). 

Hott  urge*  the  omMon  o(  «  •■^■,  which  ii  lupported 
(1)  fay  diKumentUT  evidence ;  (2)  bv  the  IkC  thut  ^v"-  "^^i 
Ot  Jn  6'"  tpoucal[y,^,>^i  x««t«  Ol  Nk  0^ ;  (3)  bv  Uid  noM 
(Jn  ;l),  '  AlteVlheR  thingi  ieva  tnlked  (Ti^i~T„)1n  tiiillce.- 
vhich  impliet  kidb  InLervnl  betweea  the  evenU  ot  cha.  6  ind  T. 
but  on  the  TibenueLcfl  hypotheeii  BufflitleDt  time  wrmM  not  be 
«llaired,  u  theiuM  teut  ■»  'neu'  In  0*  mid  In  7*;  uid  (4)  il  Is 
<Bid  thai  St.  John,  who  «u  wrlUng:  lor  CbrliUuu  Tba  but  holy 
■WKiicloni  with  Puiover  and  Pentecort  bal  not  with  Taber- 
n«le*.  would  hudly  have  noki 


^n  though  I 


tnd.  It  ii  more  than  probable  < 
'Joned  e>  MwniK  the  funien, 
teniSb!)'  he  waa  a 


8):  m 

leM,  wKI  our  Lord 

feait,  arriving  only  In  the  middle 


!•■  TUnie  t«nn  attowlDs  lor  <x 

did  not  hurry  Htenellfcr  the .  __  , 

ot  It  (711);  (3)  Chat  Drigea-i  Coin.  OH  5t.  JoXn  deariy  poRul 
th*  emiulaa  dI  a  PsHver  batwera  t>  and  ?> ;  (t)  thai  St.  J 

vrateaaonebmillarwith  Jewithhnaandtwta,— ■  ' 

lATtl.vin.  Iv.  IJoiIlgtheFeaMotTabeniKletHrr' 
wi  'KJju'lii  iyiamini  nl  Miflm,  and  It  ia  In  C 
called  '  (A<  FeMf  a  K  SID,  Elk  (S») :  K)  that  th 


might  lu.  -    .-. 

I^ntiK  Uu  leait  ot  £>  with 
according  to  Efuphanixu  (Ht 

"- il  the  beginning  i 

i~i  •.t..  .1,,  »oiaa 


I  Jn  6'  than  by  ai 


ha  Aloi 


JogI, 


minlitrr ;  fX>  that  Ihe  wotd*  n  rirx-  might  have  eadiy  been 
■uggeiCed  Dj  the  diicoane  on  the  eacrtilcial  feait  and  the 
■barley'  Iutm  (wnw  i^ILmm),  which,  however,  bu  m  nearer 

vhe^t,  etc)  and  cuatonu  oI  nnteeoet,  which  irai  dlitingaUied 
bythank4fferlpgi(.-nSH(in3t«t;]:'^'rniHi)aEid  laMlra gather- 
ing* lOr  the  |io«(Lt  £!*■):  {B)that  Uie  Iniertion  Dt  aPaw>ver 
here  would  bieali  the  unity  ol  the  plot  and  InWrtar*  wlUi  the 
development  of  the  druna  Irom  Jn  SU  to  lEl,  creaUng  a  np 
between  cha.  1  and  S  out  ol  allptopoitlan  to  the  other  Intervals 
In  the  Oospel  alter  Jn  £!■.  Theee  reaione  are  net  ronduali'i', 
but  they  are  lulDcienl  to  prove  the  poielbllity  ol  li  T«xa  beiog 

The  interval  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Tishri,  A.D.  28)  and  the  Passover  (14  Ni»an,  A.D. 
29)  is  Butliciently  ample  to  allow  (or  the  work 
in  the  towns  of  Ciraarea  Philippi  (Mk  8"),  the  pre- 

Eiration  of  tlie  disciples  tor  His  death  (Lk  9™-  = 
Ik  8"),  His  TransRi^ntion  six  days  after  (Mt 
17'""),  His  slow  progress  to  ■  Jcrosalem,  preceded 
by  the  Seventy'  [Lk  Itf),  'when  the  days  were 


wei1-nit;h  come  that  He  should  be  received  up'(Lk 
0='],  the  visit  to  Jenisalem  at  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion (Jn  10=),  His  work  in  the  Pera-a  (Jn  10",  Mk 
10'),  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Judrea  (Jn  II").     A 


itry   from   Passover  A.D.    27,    when   He  i 

,    tea,  to  Passover  A.D.  29,  is  quite  long  enough 

to  allow  for  the  development  of  the  life  of  the 


Master,  and  for  tl  _.. 

tours  in  a  district  as  small  us  Wales,  and  where  tl._ 
festivals  at  the  capital  weresu  freqiienL  Tlie  details 
would  be  distinctly  meagre  for  a  longer  mission. 

i.  Date  of  the  Cniciflxion.— The  procuiatorship 
of  Pilate  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas 
roughly  indicate  the  date.  Josephns  (Anl.  XTiii. 
ii.  2)  notes  the  appointment  of  Valerius  Gratus  by 
Tiberius  (c.  A.D.  14-15),  his  return  to  Rome  after 
11  years  (c.  A.D.  25-28),  and  the  appointment  ot 
Pilate  in  his  place.  In  Ant.  xvrii.  iv.  2  we  read 
that  'Pilate  when  he  had  tarried  10  years  in 
Judxa  mode  haste  to  Kome ;  but  before  ne  could 
reach  Kome,  Tiberius  died'  (a.d.  37).  His  oifice 
might  be,  therefore,  dated  A.D.  26-36.  Pilate  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  already  had 
trouble  with  the  Jews  and  Galilaians  and  Herud. 
His  yielding  to  them  in  the  present  instance 
through  fear  of  their  accusing  him  to  Tiberius, 
and  his  release  of  'a  notable  prisoner'. (Ws^of 
iTrlariiior,  Mt  27'*),  'who  for  a  certain  insurrection 
made  in  the  city  and  for  murder'  (Lk  23")  'was 
lying  bound  with  them  that  had  mode  insurrec- 
tion^ (Mk  15'),  imply  at  least  port  of  the  10  years 
of  cross  pur[H)ses  which  marked  Pilate's  rale,  but 
need  not  be  ascribed  to  the  censure  received  from 
Tiberius,  e.  A.D.  33,  on  account  of  the  votive 
shields  (Philo,  Leffal.  ad  Gaium,  %  38),  aa  he  had 
in  his  very  first  year  of  otfite  experienced  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  Jews  [Ant.  xviii.  iii.  1).  A  Pass- 
over earner  than  that  of  A.D.  28  would  hardly  suit. 

The  h^h  priesthood  of  Annu,  referred  to  in  Jn 
11*  IS"-",  is  a,  terminus  ad  quern  oi  the  drucifixion, 
his  deposition  occurring  about  the  same  time  as 
Herod  Philip's  death.  It  is  asugned  by  Josephua 
{^1h(.  XVllI.  IV,  3,  6)  to  the  20tb  ycarof  Tiberius. 
The  latest  possible  date  of  the  Crucifixion  would 
thus  be  A.D.  34,  the  earliest  A.D.  26. 

As  it  is  hard  to  believe  tliat  snch  an  event  would 
not  be  exactly  chronicled  by  the  Church,  it  is  qnite 
possible  to  regard  Lk  3' — '  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius ' — as  an  indication  of  the  '  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord'  which  terminated  on  the  cross, 
whether  with  Bratke  {SK,  1892)  we  regard  that 
acceptable  year  as  terminating  in  the  I5th,  or 
with  von  Soden  [Eneyc.  BiU.  art.  'Chronology') 
in  the  ISth  of  Tiberius.  A  well-known  tradition 
of  the  Chnrck  assies  the  Crucifixion  to  the  con- 
sulship of  the  Gemmi,  L.  Kubellius  and  C.  RuSus, 
A.D.  29,  which  year,  according  to  the  strict  method 
of  eompntation  from  Aug.  A.D.  14,  would  corre- 
spond with  Tiberius  13,  but,  counting  as  a  year 
the  semester  Aug.  a.d.  14-Jan,  a.d.  15,  when 
the  consuls  dated  their  term  of  office,  would  be 
Tiberius  16. 

Among  PaCilfUc  aatharlties  for  the  year  ol  the  Cradllllon  the 
following  an  chief;— Clement  of  Aleundria:  'With  lbs  ISth 
your  of  TlberliB  and  Uth  ol  Auguitui  to  an  completed  the  30 
yean  to  the  Paidan'tSlnjin.  Lull  Orlgen  :  'It  yau  eiamioe 
the  chcTmology  ot  the  PaMlon  and  of  thi  bil  ol  Jcrunicm  .  .  . 
Inra  TlberliH  IS  to  the  nudng  ot  the  temple  are  tt  yenn' 
(ilonLfn  Bitmn.  xli.  IS).  I^olllaii;  'In  the  Idth  ynr  cf 
Ihe  reign  Cbriit  niRered  ...  In  the  connilabip  ol  Rubelliua 


Our  Lord  wae  bom  on  W«ln»day.  I  - .,     -  - 

the  reign  ol  Auguitui.  ...  lie  luHered  in  Uie  33rd  year,  on 
Friday,  Uarcta  U.  in  the  IStb  yeu  ol  Tlberiua.  and  the  co»wl. 
■hip  ol  Bnlua  and  RubeDlo.'  eild«u(]y  •tWmpting  to  i?onit»ne  m 
three  yean'  ministry  with  Lk  H.  In  his  Cfnmcle  the  length 
ol  our  Lenl's  tile  ii  eitlmalcd  acSOyeui.  Dr.  Balinon  In  l/rr- 
nulArna,  No.  xvlil.,  (aggeils  that  Hlppoiytui 
chronolo^  ot  the  tatter  work  In  ii.li.  iSi,  on  dUco 

mlolni}'.    In  the  laUD)  of  Htppolytui  Uie  Paa^a 


■(ring  that 


Hi 
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mini.  U>n 


the  32nd  ynar  al  the  cyclD,  wblcb,  reckoning  buck  by  cyclei 

ilch  nmy  hkvH  befn  aii){DeAI«d  by  Uit  conaulflhjp  of  Chfl 
mini,  whoK  nuncii  be  giveg  crroneouiay  with  or  alter  lb« 
it  a/  Pilate  u  RuFiu  ind  BtibelLIc  Olber  iiuUioritiea  who 
If  be  c[ted  ire  Juliui  Alricuiu,  who  seems  to  haver  beLween 

Krlui  19  (Latin  dI  Jiroine'i  Cam.  in  Don.  iz.};  lAcUnliiu. 
ID  wroW ;  ■  In  tha  isih  ye»r  ot  'nberlu*,  Uut  Is,  In  the  conml- 
ip  al  the  Oemint'  (Aid.  Intt.  iv.  x.  IS);  the  Libtrian 
imiicfe.  which  hM,  "Under  TJberiiu,  the  two  Oamln!  mn- 

id  Aafaamt  tie  Civ.  Dti,  xviii.  U):  'Coniula 

[  as."   j-n.  fl)  i>  thertlore  well  »uppori*d  by 

..  .    Thcnotc  of  the  uiOAhatFhlegon,  rtferred 

ta  by  Orinn  (n.  CrI*.  tt.  33),  ind  the  Chnmieli  of  £uiKbiu9 

Soder  01.  fflft.  »  =  «.n.  S2-H).  which  mentions  tha  eirthquilte  in 
Uiynli  tnd  the  duknea  at  the  elxth  hoar  at  the  di}',  ob- 
Idauilf  cumca  f lom  Kme  unreliable  Chriltian  •ooroe. 

{a)  Dny  of  axch  and  laonth. — Some  iudicatioDs 
of  the  day  oi  tlae  week  are  found  in  Scripture. 
Tlie  General  belief  that  the  Cnicifiicion  took  place 
on  Friday  is  founded  on  inference  from  the  fact 
that  He  rose  '  on  the  third  day,'  ti  Tptru  jji^pf 
(1  Co  15*),  the  Jewa  counting  their  days  inclusively. 
"Westcott,  however,  held  that  it  took  place  on  a 
Thursday,  on  account  of  the  '  three  days  and  three 
nichts'  of  Mt  12",  a  saying  found  only  there,  and 
evidently  equivalent  to  'on  the  third  day'  (Gn 
■12"- ".  Est  4''  and  5'). 

{6)  Dat/  of  mon(A.— The  qnestion  in.  Did  the 
CruciHiLion  take  place  on  the  Passover,  Nison  15, 
or  on  the  day  precedinjf,  Nisan  14?  This  question 
also  concerns  the  relation  of  the  Passover  to  the 
last  Supper  ;  for  while,  strictly  apeaking,  both 
events  took  place  on  the  same  day,  on  the  Jewish 
reckoning  from  evening  to  evening,  according  to 
the  ordinary  Roman  method  the  Crucifixion  fell  a 
day  later  tlian  the  Supper.  Sonday  (Aulltorship 
arid  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel), 
'Westeott  {Introduction  to  the  Gospels),  and  many 
Others  maintMn  that  it  took  ptoue  on  Nisan  II. 
The  principal  champion  for  Nisan  16  b  Edersheim, 
vho  holds  that  the  Last  Supper  synchronized  with 
the  Passover,  and  that  the  I'aaclui  of  which  the 
Jews  desired  to  partake  was  the  Chagigah  or 
festive  ofTering  ot  the  first  festive  Pasclial  day. 
The  Synoptista  in  some  places  identify  the  laiit 
meal  with  the  Passover,  hut  in  others  give  indica- 
tions of  an  opposite  view ;  while  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Slivea  unqualilied  support  to  the  opinion  that  the 
east  of  which  oar  Lord  partook  had  a  ijuasi -Paschal 
signiticance,  and  preceded  in  order  to  sapcrsede 
the  Jeivi.sh  Passover.  A  list  of  po&sages  from  the 
Gospels  for  both  views  makes  this  clear : 
Ar  yiKtn  IB.  Oil  Pauovtr— 
UtVli^  "The  Ant  day  of  the  feait  ot  unleavened  bread  Uie 


le  day  of  unleavened  bi™d,  t« 


1 1  have  desired  to  eat  Ihii  raiiove: 


d  that  aabb&tb  day 

„ JefpriaU  ...  and 

■v  mjttht  lake  Jema  by  aubllHy  and  kill 

uproar  amone  the  proplo  ■  (!■(.  Mk  Hi). 
Mt  eT«  ■  Now  the  next  day,  that  fallowed  the  day  of  the  pre. 

pariUon." 
Lk  23^  '  And  that  day  wai  the  prepantlon.  and  the  Gabbalh 

Other  incidents  in  tlie  Synoptics  point  to  Nisan 
14,  snch  as  the  holding  ot  the  trial  on  the  feast 
■day,  the  purchase  of  linen  and  spices,  the  arming 
■of  Peter,  the  coming  of  Simon  'from  the  field'  (Mk 
15"),  the  unseemly  hurry  with  the  trial,  the  exeeu- 
tioD  and  the  final  dispatch  of  the  victims,  the 
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aword  of  Peter  {14"),  the  armed  multitude  with 
Judas  (14").  it  hein^;  unlawful  to  carry  amis  on 
the  feast  day.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mt.,  Mk., 
and  Jn.  represent  the  Cmcihxian  as  takinj;;  place 
on  the  Famskeue,  which  is  distinctly  Friday  in 
Jn  19",  being  mentioned  in  connexion  witli  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  Mk  15",  where  it  is  defined  as 
rpoai^parar.  St.  John  in  Jfl"  describes  it  OS  'the 
preparation  ot  the  passover,'  but  as  the  weekly 
ParaakuM  in  Iff",  and  10"  referring  to  the  reraovi 
from  the  cross  and  the  hasty  entombment  says 
'  for  it  was  the  preparation '  and  '  because  of  {»4 
^because  it  was)  the  pre^iaration  of  the  Jews.' 

Agiunst  all  these  passaf^es  there  stands  one  ex- 
pression common  to  all  the  Synoptists,  '  the  day  of 
unleavened  bread,'  for  Lk  22"  may  merely  indicate 
the  Paschal  nature  of  the  Last  Supper.  That  ex- 
pression is,  therefore,  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Chwnlaon  (Ou  Utzte  Pauainakt  Chritti,  p.  S  I.)  mainMat 


'"  only  the  lith 

led  bread  when 

m  £i  1^  wu 

.. -,.eu  the  Faeclial 

preparatory'  enplatory  featlva]  of 
the  Spring  Feast  of  Unleavened  Breiid,]u>t  as  the IhLyDr  Atone- 


writing  down  to 

.  .'  .  Indcc 

prcKiit  day,  the 

'tha  ant  day  0 

the  lemt  ot  oiileave 

ned  bread 

uid  not  the  Kth 

■othat 

t  would  he 

n, 'on 

if^l 

he"L^fleedt 

aF.a»t 

(Antiguitii 

Uafl.)tre*tath 

r,  which  he 

riginaOy  Bied 

ar  the  : 

0th  of  the 

month  oh 

appolnu 


imn  lenlviU  of  Tabemaclee. 
a*  the  wcTiSeial  animal  slaii 


Not  Ull  if 


I'l^S!    1 


It  would  seem  that  some  technical  error  was 
committed  by  tiie  Synoptists,  which  may  have 
been  due  to  (1)  St,  Feter'a  inexact  knowledge  of 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  probable 
identification  ot  it  with  the  removal  of  leaven 
before  noon  on  Nisan  14  (Kx  12") ;  (2)  the  custom 
ot  the  Galilieans,  who,  unlike  the  people  of  JudsB, 
who  worked  until  the  noon  preceding,  abstained 
from  work  the  whole  morning  preceding  the  Pass- 
over, which  was  reckoned  from  evening  to  evening, 
and  consequently  would  make  their  preparations 
after  sunaet  on  Niann  13  {Stiideiita'  Com.  on  Mt 
26")  i  (3)  some  verbal  confusion  between  the  l^yriao 
words  for  'before'  {kedAm,  Mt  8^)  and  'first' 
(kadmiiya,  Mt26")  owing  to  Peter's  broad  Gall Irean 
accent,  which  may  have  caused  St.  Mark's  mistake ; 
(4)  a  comparative  use  of  Gr.  rpSrrot  (cf.  Jn  I'*  rpHrit 
Itau,  'before  me';  15"  //il  irpCinr  iiiiCa,  'before 
you'),  in  which  ease  Mt  26"  would  mean  'on  the 
day  before  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread ' ;  (S)  a 
ditlerencs  in  the  mode  of  reckoning  the  days 
adopted  by  St.  John,  who,  according  to  Westcott 
(Jn  10"),  used  the  Western  method  of  counting 
from  midnight  to  noon,  and  by  Si.  Mark,  who 
adhered  to  the  legal  reckoning  from  evening  to 
evening  (Mk  15") ;  (6)  a  natural  confusion  of  tha 
preparation  of  the  Passover  (Jn  19'*)  on  Nisan  13 
with  the  weekly  Paraskeue  on  Nisan  14  (Mk  lO"), 
or  of  the  day  when  leaven  was  removed  from  the 
houses  (Ex  12|'  [LXX  dri  t^  i„Upat  rflt  wfiJmit]) 
with  the  Festival  of  Mn^ith,  which  commenced 
after  the  Passover  day.  The  argument  that  the  ex- 
pression '  not  on  the  feast '  (m^  h  rj  ^o/irS,  Mt  28») 
cannot  refer  to  Passover  lias  to  reckon  with  Ex  12", 
where  the  Passover  is  called  'feast'  {iopriir,  LXX). 

Support  for  Nisnn  14  f  f^y  <)f  Crucifixion  in 
NT  and  tradition  {Chriglian  and  Jewish).— {I)  1  Co 
5'  tJ  rdtrxa  i/fiiir  IriSi)  Xpurfii,  identifies  Christ  with 
the  Paschal  lamb  slain  between  '  the  two  even- 
in^';  and  1  Co  IS™  identifies  the  Risen  Christ 
with  the  First-fruits  of  the  2nd  day  ot  the  Feast  «f 
Mat?6lh,  irapx^  rfiii  Ketnii.iil^iiniB'.     (2)  The  Quarto- 
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-decimnns,  among  wlioni  ivoh  Polycarp,  held  e.  fast 
on  NUan  14  an  the  day  of  Cmdlixion  (U^ter  of 
Irenieas  to  Victor).  (3)  Jewisli  tradition  fixes  the 
,  CruciKxion  on  the  'erebh  Fefn^  or  Passover  eve, 
and  the  Gveek  CImreli  always  used  leavened  bread 
in  the  Eucharist.  (4)  Apoltinarif  of  Hierapolis 
(c.  A.D.  ISO)  pointed  out  that  the  14th  is  connected 
'with  the  Cnicilixion,  (5)  Clement  of  Alexandria 
said  that  Christ  did  not  eat  the  Passover,  but 
BulFered  on  the  14th.  (6)  Hippolytaa  of  Portus 
declared  that  Christ  ate  a  supper  before  the  Pb£<<- 
over,  '  for  He  was  the  Paschal  lamb  who  liad  been 
promised  and  was  sanctified  on  tlie  appointed  day.' 
H)  Tertullian  (adv.  Jud.  8— a  doubtful  work)  sug- 
gests Nisan  14.  (8)  IrenienH  {/Tier.  IV.  x.  I),  dis- 
cnssing  jMo!iefl'  prediction  of  Jesus,  says,  'The  day 
of  whoxe  FosaiDn  he  did  not  ignore,  but  foretold  it 
in  a  fijiTire,  calling  it  Pascha.'  This  is  not  very 
decisive,  but  suggests  a  memory  of  1  Co  5'.  Thut 
view  of  Nisan  14  may  be  said  to  be  tlie  best  sup- 
ported in  the  first  two  centuries. 

Tradition  in  support  of  Nisan  A'i,— Ori^n,  in 
his  comment  on  Mt  S6",  follows  tlie  Synoptic  tra- 
dition :  'Jesus  celebravit  more  Judaico  posclm 
corporalitcr.'  Chrysostom  declares  {Horn,  in  Mt. 
82)  that  tlie  new  (eost  appointed  by  Jesus  auner- 
seded  the  Passover.  Ambrose.  Proterioa  and  others 
follow  on  the  same  side.  This  view  seems  more 
recently  popular  than  the  other.  But  the  contro- 
versy of  Apoliinaris  in  vcpl  rav  iriiirxa  X^ot  shows 
that  there  were  some  in  the  2nd  cent,  who  con- 
nected Nisan  14  with  the  Supper,  and  therefore 
Kisan  15  (according  to  Roman  reckoning)  witli  the 
Crucifixion. 

The  cumulative  evidence  of  St.  John,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  early  Fathers,  joined  with  the  incredibility 
of  Jesus  having  been  arrested,  tried,  and  executed 
on  the  great  Sabbath  of  the  Jewish  Year,  and  the 
statement  of  the  Synoptiats  that  that  day  was  the 
Paraskeut,  seem  to  tarn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
Kisan  14  as  the  day  of  the  CrucifiKiun.  Sue  also 
Last  SurPER.  Nisan  14,  A.D.  29,  is  the  date  tu 
be  now  tested  by  other  evidence. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Slroiiu  i.  147)  notes  the 
various  views  of  the  Basilidlans.  '  With  regard  to 
the  Passion,  some,  after  precise  calculations,  say  it 
took  place  in  the  16th  year  of  Tiberius  on  Phame- 
noth  23  (March  21):  others  on  Phamiuthi  25 
(April  20);  others,  again,  on  Phnrmitlhi29(ApTil  24). 
March  18  and  March  25,  however,  are  the  best 
supported.  Epiplianius  (liar,  i.  1)  had  seen  copies 
of  the  Aeta  qfPilale  which  gave  March  18  as  the 
date,  but  the  Quartodecimans  kept  March  23  on 
the  strength  of  these  Acts ;  this  is  evidence  of 
some  hesitation  between  these  dates.  Hippolytas 
(Com,  on  Dim.)  gives  March  25.  With  regard  to 
this  date,  also  given  in  the  Paiehal  Cifle,  Dr. 
Salmon  soya  (ffemior Aenn,  No.  xviii.  p.  175):  'We 
can  tliercfore  regard  the  date  March  35  as  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  sixteen  yeaia'  cycle  of 
Hippolytas.'  As  the  Easter  fall  moon  was  on 
March  25  in  A.D.  221,  and,  working  od  the  prin- 
ciple that  after  16  years  full  moons  return  to 
the  same  day,  Hippoiytus  trusted  his  cycle  that 
it  must  have  been  on  the  same  day  in  a.d.  29. 
But,  as  Dr.  Salmon  shows,  in  that  year  the  full 
moon  really  fell  on  March  18,  a  week  previous. 
An  interestmg  confirmation  of  the  date  March  18 
is  given  by  the  Jewish  calendar  of  Paschal  moons, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  Friday,  which 
is  generally  accepted  as  tne  day  of  the  Cnicilixion, 
could  not  have  fallen  on   Nisan   14  or  15  in  tlie 

Kara  A.D.  23.  31,  32,  so  that  we  are  left  to  choose 
tween  29,  30,  33,  and  of  these  A.D.  29  answers 
all  the  requirtxl  conditions  best,  as  the  14th  day 
of  the  moon  would  fall  in  that  year  on   Friday, 
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The  following  table  of  dates  is  based  on  the  argU' 
ments  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  years,  montliR, 
and  days  especially,  in  each  case,  being  offered  as 
merely  approximate. 

Table  of  Dates  op  Eveats  is  tub  Gospels. 

Herod'H  reiun    .......    ji.c,  37-1. 

Ratontion  ot  Umpk  coiiitdenc«d  .        .  u.c.  19-ia. 

Courats  ol  Abia  in  temple  ,  .  ,  .  itc.  fl,  April  18- 
21,  Oct.  3-0. 

ConcepUon  ol  Eliiabeth b.c.  fl.   Oct.  (or 

April  {i5)l. 

Annunciation  (fl  monttu  After)        .       .       .    B.c.B,  llirch  {£6} 

Birth  or  Biptist fcC^snUne  (i» 

Birth  ot  the  Chiiit  at  Iklhlehem  durine  nn  B.i:.  5,'  Dec.  (fi) 

enrolment  [or  >.c.  fi,Junel. 

Clrcunndmon tt.  4,  J»n.  (1). 

ViiltotUagl K.C    «,    Jul.   (fl 

Pruentadon  In  Umple  10  days  liter  Kitlvlty    B.C.    1.    Feb.   (E 

FlllthtfTHo  Egypt,  ippirentlj- from  Jeruulem  B.C.  »,"  Feb. 

Dtntb  ot  llcrod s.c  l.Uan^hCbe- 

tore  PuHverJ. 

Hecod  AnUnu  tetiuch  dIOiIUh  .       .       .    n-c.  1-A.D.  a7. 
iletum  ol  dolv  Funily  to  Nisirelh       .       .    b.c.  3. 
The  child  Jniu  In  templa  (12  yon  old)         .    t.b.  T. 

Cnllpbu  nlKh  prielC A.D.  Sl-Sl. 

rontluiPilile  procurator  of  JudoA        .        .    A.!.  SS-se. 
PnuhlncolthcBaiiliBtdSlhyciirot'niKrlus),  i.ii.  W-S7. 

John   Bt   Bnt   luptind'  (Jn    1D«),    'tiie 
ttmnlry  about  Jorfin  ■  (Lk  saj 

BiiptiimDlJ(rstulnUetbabtra,Jolia-SH«>iid  i.D.STfruBOver}. 
(phFie  o(  work 

SeifcUon  and  tmining  of  dlaelplM,  and  »orli    *.D.  ST-M  (Pan- 
in  Galilee  with  NuareUi  lor  a  time  ai  head-       over). 
quartertC"!  i")  (early  chapten  of  Mt.  and 

Puiiacatlon  of  Ih?  temple  and  work  in  the  A.n.iS.Punver, 

oity  during  the  Feajt  of  Udleawned  Bread  March  SO-Aprii 

{Jn  S11-")  0. 

Work  In  Jud»  broken  hy  mndlet  between  April7-H(efnM). 
Ilii  diedplea  and  the  Bapclit'i  (Jn  Sa» 

Arre«  ot  the  Baptiat  by  Herod  (Mk  fl".  Mt    April. 

113J  (probably  at  .£nun  near  to  Salim,  hti 

third  iphere  ot  work) 
Departure   ol   Jems   Into    OalQee   ttarouRfa    April  11-lS 

£mRria(Jnli-u)  (rimi). 

Work  In  Qalllee,  n'ltb  Capernaum  aa  centre    April  1»-May  14. 

(Jn  4«.  Hk  111.  Mt  I'tu,  where  Hli  de- 
parture bom  Nacateth  la  noted :  lee  alio 

Lk4"«) 
JeBua  It  Feaat  ol   Pentecost  la  Jerusalem    May  SO  (eirMi 

(Jn6) 
Uiraele*  In  Galilee  (Naln}.  and  coniequent 

tametLkTIl-") 
Injunclioiu  to  the  Twelve,  and  their  miDlon 

(HI  10,  Mk  g,  Lk  ») 
Deputation  (rem  Ihe  Baptlat  (Mt  !1<,  Lk  Tl"). 
JouaaCFeaat  of  Tibemaciea(JnT)  .    October. 

Ciiacntion  ol  the  Baptiit  (Mt  14,  Lk  0,  Mk  0) 
Memd  hean  the  tame  ol  Jeiiii  (Mt  14^) 

(Mk8»0 
Jcmu,  In  consequence,  departa  Anally  from 
OaUlee  <Mk  6i',  Mt  W,  Lk  9«>) 

liffei  ol  Ciuarea  PhUippi  (Mk  TU  31  S". 

Htlfl") 
The  conffHlon  of  Bt.  Peter  (Ut  16",  Mk  SB, 

Lk  »™,  Jn  Wi"-  »1 
The TraiHBBUration.  '>l*da™after'{Mt  17'. 

Mk  HI),  -about  an  eiaht  daji  aHer'(I.k  aU) 
Prediction  ol  death  (Mt  17=) 
The  great  Journey,  which  may  be  described 

M  ■  tour,  whoee  Unal  ohJeoUre  wu  Jeru- 

■atein,  commence*  "when  the  dayt  were 

weU.i^h  como  that  he  ehould  be  received 


up'tLkWlii 

ItCH) 

Brjecied  bj 


mirlB  (Lk  D"} 


iHlon  or'the  ScvtiiU  Iwrore  His  I 

tetrjtory.  ■&!«  Jrom  Hcrod^  SoniaTla  havlii[f 
beta  sddrd  lo  the  Providca  ol  Syria  artir 
thD  bufiSfhiiKnt  of  ArctwlHqs,  JoL  Jril. 

Senwncii   on   Qiililee   uid  Cii[>cmauin  (Lk 


IC  Itie  FcuC  ol  DcdicUJoa  in 


Di  ta  J  udaB  for  lbs  nlilng  at  Luanu 
lelhinf  (Jnll'} 
lrutiilde^hnIiB[JnlI")IirKliaiineu 


?T«llM[on  of  Hli  death  (Mk  in",  !>  IS^l) 

.At  Jericho:  Zorchsui  ud  blind  Birtlms 

(Lk  101",  «V  KHIU) 


The  chronoIoRy  of  the-  last  six  days  is  still 
farther  eomplitaled  by  the  diH'erence  between  the 
Second  and  Fonrth  Gospels  tegarding  tbe  Anoint- 
ing at  Bethany.  Mk  14'''  gives  the  account  of  Che 
AnoinlinB  npparently  in  connexion  with  the  data 
'  after  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover  and 
the  unleavened  bread,'  while  Jn  12'-'  gives  the 
account  of  the  Supper  seennn«)y  under  the  note  of 
time,  "Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  Passover 
iCHme  to  Bethany.'  Two  ways  of  getting  oat  of  the 
difficulty  are  (1)  by  referrinR  the  note  of  time  in 
Mk.  to  the  events  of  vv.''  ^  ■*  "  as  giving  the  con- 
nexion of  the  conspiracy  of  the  chief  priests  against 
Jesus,  and  the  oil'er  oE  Jndos,  and  regarding  the 
scene  of  the  Anointing  as  an  intrusion  of  strange 
matter  similar  to  Mk  6'*-="  T"-";  (2)  by  restrict- 
ing the  application  of  the  note  of  time  Jn  13'  to 
the  arrival  at  Bethany.  The  notice  of  the  day  of 
the  entombment  (rV  vfU^y  toB  irra^aa/uiB,  v.') 
■wonld  come  more  appropriately  on  the  date  given 
in  Mk  14>,  the  reason  ol  the  mention  of  the  least 
in  connexion  with  the  date  of  Jn  12'  'six  days 
before,'  etc.,  being,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  made  the  house  of  Loairas  and 
his  sisters  the  headqnorters  of  His  last  mission  to 
the  city.  Against  this  it  may  be  urged  tliat  it  is 
«qna11y  probable  that  this  feast,  which  was  attended 
ty  many  out  of  curiosity  to  see  not  only  Jesns  but 
Ijizarna  whom  He  had  raised  (v,'),  occasioned  on 
the  one  hand  the  splendid  reception  given  to  Him 
iy  the  multitude,  and  on  the  other  the  malignant 
opposition  of  the  chief  priests,  who  mode  plans  to 
procure  the  death  of  Lozams  alM>  (v.").  And  the 
anointing  of  Jesus'  feet  in  so  lavish  a  style  would 
"be  in  keeping  with  His  entry  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Anointed,  into  the  city,  which  follons  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  St.  Mark's  order  of  events,  how- 
ever, is  quite  dlfTcrent.  Our  Lord  procee<ls  straight 
Irom  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  by  w.iy  of  Bethphage 
and  Bethany  (Mk  U"),  and  when  Reentered  the 
temple  andlookeii  round  on  all  thinra,  the  hour 
"being  late  (i^Jat  flSi?  oCffiji  r^t  ilpaj,  v.").  He  with- 
drew to  Bethany  with  the  Twelve.  The  cleansing 
of  the  temple,  which  immediately  follows  the 
entry  in  Mt  21  and  Lk  19,  is  thus  reserved  for  the 
next  day,  and  the  banijuet  for  the  last  evening 
■pent  in  Bethany.  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
tliere  were  two  banquets,  and  two  similar  acts  of 
homage  paid  by  women  to  Jesns,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  His  last  mission,  when  His  feet  were 
anointed,  and  the  other  at  theclose  of  His  mission, 
■when  His  head  was  anointed,  the  former  being 
recorded  by  St.  John  (12'-'),  who  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year's  work  by  the  purification 
of  the  temple,  the  latter  by  the  Synoptists,  St. 


Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  who  signalize  its  closing 
scenes  with  a  siziiilar  act ! 

In  the  week  itself  there  are  three  difficult  notes 
of  time.  {!)  'Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  Pass- 
over came  to  Betliany'  (Jn  12'  xp4  (f  iuUpar  toO 
Tdirxo,  cf.  Am  1'  LXX  TfA  tin  irSir  ToD  ir«ir#io3 
[i^in? -jr^  0^^],  'two  years  before  the  earthquake'). 
Six  days  before  Friday,  Nisan  15,  that  is,  according 
to  Jewish  reckoning,  six  evenings  before  the  even- 
ing that  followed  the  sunset  ol  Nisan  H,  would 
give  the  evening  that  directly  followed  the  sunset 
of  the  Sabbath  ot  Nisan  9,  in  which  cose  the  Supper 
would  take  place  in  the  evening  that  was  the  close  of 
the  Sabbath.     Or  if,  as  Westcott  held,  tlie  Passion 


kept  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  would  be  followed  by 
a  feaat  on  the  next  evening.  (2)  'After  two  days 
is  the  Passover'  (Mt  26'),  or  '  After  two  days  was 
the  Piuoover  and  the  unleavened  bread'  (M!k  14'). 
This  date,  including  tbe  day  on  which  the  words 
were  spoken,  but  excluding  that  of  the  Passover, 
points  to  Wednesday,  Nisan  13,  the  Crucilixion  fall- 
ing on  Friday,  Nisan  15.  Bcngel  allows  an  interval 
of  one  dny  only,  '  biduuui  a  ferifli  quartH  ad  quintain 
qufB  PaacliatoH  etaaymorum  dies  erat' ;  cf,  Mk  8=', 
where  *itr4  rptit  iifUpas  =  Tj  Tpirj  iiiiipf.  (3)  '  On 
the  first  day  of  the  unleavened  bread  the  di.'tciples 
of  Jesus  came  to  him,  saying.  Where  wilt  thou  that 
we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  Passover  I '  (Mt  26"). 
Strictly  speaking,  tliat  day  would  be  Nisan  IS,  this 
feast  commencing  on  the  evening  after  the  close  of 
Nisan  15,  the  Passover,  and  lasting  seven  days. 
But  this  note  of  time  refers  probably  to  the  legal  De- 
ginning  of  the  14ch  day,  the  evening  following  the 
sunset  of  Nisan  13,  or  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  with 
the  day  Nisan  14  on  which  leaven  was  removed. 

With  regard  to  the  method  our  Lord  followed  in 
His  mission,  see  Luke  21"  'And  during  the  days  he 
was  teaching  in  the  temple ;  but  during  the  nights 
going  forth  to  the  mount  that  is  called  the  Mount 
of  OUves,  he  used  to  abide  (ij^Xffrro)  there :  and  all 
the  people  came  to  him  at  early  dawn  li>pBpi{t)  in 
the  temple  to  hear  him';  cf.  Lk  2^  'And  he 
came  out  and  went  nari  ri  lioi  to  the  Mount  of 
OUves ;  and  his  disciples  followed.  And  when  he 
waa  at  the  place'  (/»I  roD  riroti,  evidently  some 
familiar  locality  fsee  Jn  18'-'  'Jesua  went  forth 
uitii  his  disciples  beyond  the  brook  I^idron,  where 
waa  a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered,  and  Itia 
disciples.  And  Judos  also,  which  betrayed  him, 
knewTivTriirav']).  It  would  seem  then  that  the  night 
was  generally  spent  in  prayer  on  the  mountain 
side  during  this  mission.  But  the  evening  after 
the  Triumphal  Entry  was  spent  in  Bethany  (Mk 
11"'");  yet  evidently  the  greater  part  oi  night 
and  mom  was  spent  in  prayer  in  the  open  air 
iliMaeT]  ifii  (Jit  21").  This  fact  would  explain  Hia 
hunger  on  the  morrow  from  missing  the  morning 
menJ.  For  His  practice  of  going  out  to  pray  'a 
great  while  before  day '  see  Sik  I". 

The  following  ia  a  provisional  arrangement  of 
the  days  and  occurrences  of  the  Lost  Mission : 


•t  Day  of 
{Palm  Sunday, 


rival  In  BeUuQT  (Jn  12'). 
p«.inlheeveninB(lf«). 


Fint  Day  ol  Week    fTrlumpha]   eoUy   Inl 

.n-._  o.._j..,  I       lll-lf  MlZll-lI.  Lk 

Work!  ot  mercy  In  Temple  (MC 


imm.  Jn  lEi*";. 


liny   I  Rctuma  Id  ths  evening  to  Bethany  (ilk 
'     11",  Mtaii^i 

ctgrni  on  the  morrow  (rt  i-^— )  from 

^  ^',^'7.  ^f"=  ""*i  huiiBr>-^ after  mld- 

■■AdajvKiKin"  ;  I     (iS).    sKitinjr  ™th*e_p°'^- '^-  ^^" 


1%    Braillnicot  the  Fig-tree  ;Blino( 

munrniitiul  nature  01'^")-    Puriaci. 

'    'le  Temple,  moie  diullc  and 


InMkll 


It^lums  nu-Ly  (r^w)  p«Bt  the  wlth«red  fl^ 
tne  tUli  11»X  Comblutlon  a(  loo, 
chief    prii^U,    Sadduas,    Fhubscs, 

D(;  Hi  fJuslioH  kod  Aonnn  touchlns 
Uie  HDUiorLtv  of  JmUt  the  bftptlam  ol 
Jolia,  the  trltnila  raoney,  tha  Srotber'i 


uil=1.25). 


W)T1 


The  IiD7  bclon  Uis 

Thundur,  Kinn  K, 
FlRh  IM)'  dI  Week. 

pita)"),  ■theArst 


Poteover  bcinff  un- 
leavened (Ut  f(0). 


Uom'(!S»).   WC««OBPIi»rilMl(23l-»). 

Jeiui  Id  Tnuury,  tha  widoir'a  uJIe  CMk 

ISfi-u).      Tha    vUt   of  Onalta,   and 

grabfg  oI  Saed-con  (Jn  lEiu").  F^nal 
lecUoD  (13^  Lament  over  Jeni- 
MlamCMtSeHJ^n  PrMUcUonolthedc 
BtTtiiTtioDof  the  Temple,  uid  fliuL : 
otCheeoraiagol  theBanot  U  - 
Counae!  of  Cllaphu  (lit  M"). 
Ifter  two  d»)  a  la  OiB  Fant  ol  I 
Brewi'  {Ml  2S0-  It  la  aupuoied  that 
out  Laid  reiD^ned  aU  thia  day  in 
B«thanT,  not  ntumlni;  la  the  clty 
openlya«erJnlS5^  The  Anointing  o( 
Uia  bead  at  the  Soppct  la  (he  eveoliiB. 
The  Bargain  ol  Judaa. 
'  loming  waa  occupied  b;  diadptea 

I  prepustlona  for  the  Sonoer  tUt 
i^byJcma, 


■  ot  tl 


(aadbitingniahedlrom  the  three  Jewiab) 
iraCchs,  rj-i  (6  p-m.-S  li.m-);  iurt,C*- 

TMf    (>    p.ni.-I2}i     itLUTVt-'—    (13-3 

■.m-i:  Tw  (3  a.nL-a  •.!□■),  uwd  In  (he 
Ooapela  (Mk  13^,  Ut  11^  ut  V^ 

I  The  Supper  with  thsTwelvB, 

;4.^c  )•  M>Wiw  (Ut  JSN, 

U1[M">    ThewaihinKol 

, , ,  leataner  Supper  (lu'nu.  11 

J*/?i  »i«i^-.)orJurinBit,.ee 

np.m--     j     partoreof Jodaa.  liuUtu- 

"'^™-      1     tion   ol    Lord'a    Buppcr. 

I     Vpper  Room  Diioouraea 

I     ri^i-U»X    DBpartaio 

Iroin  Upper  Room  (111'). 

Parable  i^  Vine  (Jn   li). 

PronuKoftheHolvflplrit 

B    Prayer  lor  diicipiea 
OethaB1iiue(1gl,  Ut 
«,    Mk     Iia*',    Lk 
22"-").  ALtHiy."  one  hour' 

'Amva]  ol  Judaa.  Arreat  ot 
Jana  (Jn  1«*'»).  Pfe"- 
minary  trial  before  Annaa 
(IS").  FetcfadeDUl;  •).- 
MTU  Ifnwi  (IS"!  Jeaua 
lent  to  Calapbaa  {18M1 
Trial  before  Sanhedrhi  ii 
i,..,T,  i^f.  <Lk  22^ 
^^IH  )l  vii«^w(>ItETl 
lowely),  liTi  T,  .^  to- 
warda  Uie  tDOndne  watch 

.    (MklS'iflorepreciely). 

■Lfd  to  PilalB  i^  (Jn  IS»), 

23IX  back  to  Pl]atc(23<i). 
■Behold,  tha  mini-  (Jn 
!»>},  '  And  it  wu  the  pre- 


(ID").      Deliveret 

I     cmdBed  (IflW). 

(£)  The  third,  alith.  and  ninth  ) 

the  momjni,  which  were  wot 

proclaimed  Dy  an  officer  of  th' 

{Smith'*  Dm.  A  Ht.  (.c. '  dlu  X 

the  Jam  tnded  in  the  eieolns- 

Prepuatlon  tor  CruclHxion. 

e  B.m.-B  K.m.— 'And   It  oas  the  third 
bout(i.t.3rdafurtheIactwaI  ' 
Dislil  IS-e  a.m.j.  or  B  a.ni.) ;  . 
orudflnl  him '  [Uk  15^). 

[Tberelanonccd  to  auggeit  a  corrup- 
tion al^farrorno  Mm  to  explain  the 
diSemn  ot  Hk  UB  and  Jn  IDl',  ai  th< 
lormer  hour  marka  the  cmciBiion  ant 
the  latter  the  boar  ot  aeatancf,  beiweei. 
■'hlcfaaome  Interval  mint  have  clapied.] 

wu  corns  then  was  darkneia  Dvrr  the 
whole  laiid  until  the  ninth  hour(3  p.mO 

aoi,  Elol, 


'(Jli'lS 


boat.    The  Removal  from  the  Croat  eoauea,  Klate  marveilini 
r  He  were  alrody  dead  (Mk  1M>X  ih  rj"*'  ^--'•v  (after  : 

:.m.i.  the  «-omei    '--  -  ^ ^ 

0  prepare  a^cea  a 

Friday,  NUan  U 

(March  ISX 


KlaaalB.Saturdaj'. 


/FintDay  of  Unleavened  Bread,  coincided 
with  wwkly  Sabbath.  'Tfae  day  ol  that 
{UbPAtn)  Sabbath  waa  an  hlrh  day'  {Jn 
1>"X  or  ■  lhal(k»a}d>r  of  Uie  week  wa( 
ahtihday.'  'ADdCttiawoiBen)  reated 
'     Babbath  day  acardinK  to  the  ct 


inaDdnient'(Lk  £3°°}.  TCliwoaadn 
ol  holy  connicatlon  in  which  no  aenil* 
work  Ihould  bo  dODt.  Viilt  of  fianhe- 
drintol'Uate,Tf  II  iru/.»>T.(JnifU~ 

.    r^.  nMRiini.  (Mt ««).    la  the  Grave. 

After  the  Babbath  CfmyiMiiiin  nv  ng- 
^■'r^X  Mw?  Magdalene,  Uary  the 
mother  of  Jamea,  and  fialome,  brou^t 
■plcea  lor  the  aoi^tiiw  (Mk  IVX 

It  waa  atm  dark,  ««;«  »»>  (Jn  W).  In 
early  dawn,  t/t/n  M'-  (U  W,  et.  Ut 
«glX  t«i7  wly  after  (unriaa  (Mk  IS^X 
when  they  came  to  the  acpulchre,  brinv' 
luE  the  apice*  thej  had  prepared  (IX 

Vn.  TtwDiab-fnilUol  them  thaCalcpt, 
iwmni  T»  »»i.itMw  (1  Co  1S»X 
-naion  of  aneela  la  the  women  nn  ie>-iX 
VUtol  Peter  and  John  (o  theBepulchra 
(Jn  Vfl-i<%  Appearance  ol  Jeiua  to 
Mary  Marfalene  (Mii-U);  appearaBco 
to  St.  Peter  (Lk  :4^X 

4-4  p.m. — Appnnuice  to  two  dlaciplee, 
who  would  not  hate  left  Jerundcui 
nnlil  after  eveniDg  ptayer  (cL  Ac  S>1. 
oa  way  to  Emoiaua  (Lk  ■iiOt-X 

S  p.m.JriraiX— Appea 

the  ElevDD  ud  llu _. 

uin.   In  the  acconnl  ot  Intenlei 

'    dlBdple»(JnS 

I    being  praaent  (Jd  Jf^l^-X 


7 Jeaua  to 

■    them  (Lk 


Further  appeatsneea  rccoraHl  by  Evangeliata :— To  aeven 

Cea  on  l^e  ahore  ol  tha  Be>  of  Tibeiia*  (Ja  itt.    To  tb« 
I  AptailMon  *  momitaln  iDaalDu  IMtZBX^X    To  the 


ChmoL-.^ 


B  (iltZBIMfX    To  the 
1*X    AKSnaiou  Irani 


Apoattei  In  Jenualem  {SL  Lake  _  _  .     ._ 

Bethany  forty  days  afletPaiiion  and  l*n  daj^  beuimmuHiuiat 
(Lk  a*M,  Ao  l»"X 
LmaATiraa. — Joaephna,  AnL  and  RI;  Irenana,  odd.  Utfr. '. 

.  pni.n  n       oun  ri.. . .      ••V^i^^  ^  Utiet,  Handh.  iif 

..  CAronot  Sfnopi.  drr  Efang-  '•  Salmon  Id 
, .. ..  IS ;  Ponar,  14ft  qf  CAriU ;  Weiteott, '  Ooapel 
of  St.  John '  (:;p«iil>r(  Com.\  and  /ntmfiulian  iD  CAi  Coipclf : 
Sanday,  Ata/iorthip  end  BiMtoriciU  Nutratltr  of  tA<  FaurlA 
Ooipel,  and  aru  'Jwu  Christ'  in  Hasting^  DB;  Hitchcock. 
Audiu  in  Our  £ard'(  Latt  Motion ;  Weetcott  and  Hart,  Grt/k 
Tulamfnt;  artt.  '  CfironoliMT,'  'FUta  and  Feoata,'  'I'lioDver,' 
■  PcDlecoal-  in  ibutinn'  DST 

F.  It.  MONTCOMERY  HITCHCOCK. 

DiUGHTEB  {9vyiTijp).—'rhe  word  '  daughter '  U 
naed  in  various  Hensea  in  the  GoapelB;  (1)  in  the 
literal  Bense,  Mt  9"  ]0»,  ilk  5"  6=  1",  Lk  B«  t 
(2)  as  a  t«rm  of  kind  address,  Mt  9=",  Mk  5",  Lk 
8";  (3)  collectively  for  the  inliabitanta  of  a  city, 
Mt  21%  Jn  12"  {ct.  Zee  9") ;  (4)  a.^  a  term  of  address 
to  the  female  inhabiUnta  of  a  city,  Lk  23=" ;  (5)  in 
the  Hebrew  sense  ot  descendant,  Lk  1'  13". 

The  diminutive  eir,iTpti>r  ia  fotind  twice  in  the 
Goapel  of  Mark  (5°  7^}.  Like  all  diminutives,  it 
is  a  term  of  eadeannent. 

Henrv  E.  Dosker, 

DJinOHTBB-IK-I.&W(ri!/'^).— The  Greek  word 
is  presumably  derived  from  the  lost  root  ri^u, 
Lat.  nubo,  'to  cover,'  inasmuch  aa  the  bride  was 
brought  veiled  to  her  bridegroom.  Although  the 
wonT  applies  to  married  women  in  general,  its 
associatM  idea  in  tliat  of  youth.  Hence  its  an- 
tithesis witli  TaBcpd,  the  mollicr-in-law  {Sit  10", 
Lk  12").  The  Bon  nsualiy  brought  Ins  bride  to  his 
father's  ]iouse,  where  she  was  subject  to  the 
father'it  wife,  as  was  the  son  to  the  father  and  the 
daughter  to  the  mother  (Mt  10»,  Lk  1™). 

Hesby  E,  Doskeb. 


udent  of  ihc  Ooffpela  1 
David  iiS  ST.    IKivid 


nlOTpn 


TiDtAbi«  promiBe,  Hnd  th«  i 
when  DmvLd'B  liirone  hsH 
xvmindi  Jehovah  of  Hi*  i 


wid  pttadB  arnesUy 


gperting  the  jn 


for  the  ■pc*dy  puine  of  Ilia  wnith.  The  early  prouhetj, 
Amoa  im\  Hdk>  (iP),  ^ah  (StT  hjb  37»),  unite  «-ith  the  •ulhor 
of  KhiRi  (1  K  2«>  e"  ate)  In  tb«  eipnUUon  that  the  promiH 
-  ■  -— -'"TiSIwIUnot  (alL  The  prophelio  hope*  for 
b1  iprtag  Imn  NMhui't  menu*  m  bnnchn 
Jail  ^ve«  them  lile.  Jereraldi  (EStc  W) 
he  wcnlt  of  hie  predecMHon  of  the  Bth  <i«nt. 
le  perpetuity  of  Da^'ld'e  dyuaflW  In  moit  em- 
Enklel  (3|W-  ST"'}  cheen  the  dixxHinRed 
cMies  Hiiri  we  picture  of  ii  elotiaua  reiUirxtioii  of  the  Um>ne  of 
Divld.  The  sreaC  ruler  of  the  future  niU  be  ■  Kcond  tHLvid. 
lu  the  period  alter  the  return  Iroiii  Babylon,  the  author  of  the 
lut  leclion  Dl  Zechirlih  (IS^-ial)  deKrIbea  Uie  glories  of  the 
coming  time  Id  canneilou  with  the  IkLvidlo  dynoaty :  'The  hou»> 
□I  David  ihftll  ba  u  God.  aa  the  uih]  of  Jehovah  before  thenL' 
The  MesianU:  hone  in  the  intcr-BlEUo]  period,  like  that  of  the 
or.  attauhed ilMll  lo  David.  Theauthorof  Eocled«tlcm<<rii) 
remlndshiireadenthat  the  Lord  eullcd  David'a  bom  forever, 
enterioK  Into  ■  covenant  and  promiainghliDa  throneof  ^oryin 
lamel.  About  ■  century  Uler  the  author  ol  1  ilac  (if!)  aua, 
•  David  for  behig  mandful  Inherited  the  throne  o(  ■  kingdom  for 
ever  and  ever.'  Ifoct  impomuit  For  (he  student  of  the  Goapel 
hbtor}'  ia  P>  IT  ol  the  Paslmi  of  Soiomon,  a  collection  of 
patrioth}  bymna  beloiiffini;  to  the  period  lounediat^Jy  following 
Pompey'a  capture  of  Jenualcm  KS-tB  B.C.).  Pa  IT  ia  a  notable 
MesaUnIc  prophecy,  prayer  and  prediction  beini  freely  Inler- 
minvled  after  the  taehion  of  the  OT  iiropheta  and  poeta.  The 
Jlcniimic  Sing  ia  to  be  David'a  aon  pi*-  "X  Jehovah  UhoKU  la 
Iirael'a  Klnc  for  ever  and  ever  (IT'- «) :  but  the  Bon  of  Dav-1d  la 
Hie  chosen  to  overthrow  the  heathen,  and  iuatltute  a  riuhtecfuB 
reign  in  laraelCi:M.*lE). 

Tlie  four  Evangelists  unite  in  the  view  that  the 
Messinli  v/aa  to  come  from  the  seed  of  David  (Mt 
1",  Mk  10",  Lfc  2»,  Jn  7").  '  The  Son  of  David ' 
wfta  sjTionynions  in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
niinUtry  with  'Measiah'  or  'ChriBL'  Both  the 
erribes  and  the  common  people  held  this  view. 
Wlien  tlie  children  cried  in  the  temple,  'Hosajina 
t«  the  Son  of  David '  (Mt  21"),  both  the  rulers  and 
the  multitude  looked  upon  the  worda  as  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  Mesaiahship  of  Jesua.  The 
EpiHtlea  (Ro  1>,  2  Ti  2")  and  the  Revelation  (6«  22") 
eoncQT  in  calling  attention  to  the  Davidic  origin  of 
Jestts.  The  interest  of  NT  writers  in  David  is 
contined  almont  exclusively  to  his  relation  to  out 
Lord  Jesua  as  Hia  ancestor  and  type. 

Jesna  refers  to  one  incident  in  the  life  of  David 
in  reply  to  the  accui>ation  of  Ilia  eneniiea  as  to  Hia 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk  2»,  cf.  1  S  21'-'). 
Thi»  incident  is  said  to  have  taken  place  'when 
Abiathar  yraa  high  pricat.'  [On  the  diffictUtica 
created  by  tliis  statement  ace  art.  Abiathak.] 

During  the  week  preceding  our  Lord's  cmcifi.tion, 
perhaps  on   Tuesday,  He  asked  the  Pharisees  a 

Siestion  which  put  them  U>  silence  and  uonfnaion. 
aving  drawn  from  them  a  statement  of  their 
belief  that  the  Chriet  would  be  the  son  of  David, 
He  at  once  quoted  David's  worda  in  Pa  110'  to  show 
that  the  Meaaiah  would  also  be  David'a  Lord 
(Mt  22"  II),  Jeans  wiahed  to  show  His  foea  and  the 
multitude  that  the  orthodos  view  of  the  time 
overlooked  tlie  exalted  dignity  of  the  Messiah. 
He  Has  to  ]>e  far  greater  than  David,  for  He  was 
his  Lord.  See,  further,  Broadus  on  Mf.  ad  [oc,, 
and,  for  the  meaning  of  'David'  and  'MoBes'  in 
our  Lord's  citations  from  the  OT,  art.  Moses. 

LmtkATTXl.— Core,  DL  IXtt,;  Qould,  'St.  Uork.'aod  Plum- 
mer,  'at  Luke,'  in  Internal.  CriL  Com.  in  Inc. ;  Expa.  Timri, 
lU.  IISWI  202  if.,  liii,  I1S971  SOS  IT,;  Bipwilor,  V.  lii.  iJSBel  H6  IT. 

JOHN  B.  Sampey, 

D1Y.~1.  LUcraS.  — The  length  of  the  'day' 
among  the  ancients  was  reckonen  in  varioua  ways : 
thus,  from  morning  to  morning  (Babylonians), 
from  sunaet  to  sunset  (Athenians),  from  noon  to 
noon  (Unibriane),  from  midnight  to  midnight 
(Egyptians),  and  from  dawn  to  dark  by  the  com- 
mon jicople,  ordinarUy  [see  Plin.  fljV  ii.  79).  The 
early  Israelites  seem  to  have  regarded  the  morning 


of  the  r 
)  reckoned  it  from  'even  unto  even'  (Lv 
1J3"J.  In  Lk  22"  also  the  new  day  Iwi^an  after 
sunset  (cf.  4*").  In  the  NT  ^/i/jh  was  employed  lo 
express:  (1)  Ihe  period  of  lighi  in  oppotilum  to 
night  (Lk6"'and  when  it  waa  day,' — a  frequent 
phrase  in  St.  Luke's  writings,  cf.  4"  22",  Ac  12" 
16"  23"  a?'*"-",  also  Jn  9*.  2  Co  11»);  (2)  the 
naiurtil  dav,  including  the  periods  both  of  light  and 
darkness  (Mt  28'  irutmUKOia-n,  cf.  Lk  aSP') ;  (3)  an 


expression,  it  is  not  found  in  Jn.,  and  oocura  bnt 
four  timea  in  Mt.  and  the  same  number  of  times 
in  Mk.  ;  cf.  Lk  2"  4',  Ac  2"  3"  7"  etc.,  also  Mt  2' 
3',  Mk  1'  8'  13"- «  in  true  Hebraistic  style). 

Except  the  Sabbath,  the  days  of  the  week  were 
numbered  by  the  Israelites,  not  named.  Nor  had 
the  Hebrews  any  precise  subdivision  of  the  daj, 
for  they  had  no  word  for  '  hoar ' ;  even  the  Aramaic 
"yv,  which  occurs  in  Dn  41*  0*,  has  no  exact  coimota- 
tion.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  seem  to  have  learned 
from  the  Babylonians  how  to  divide  the  day  inU> 
12  hours,— a  division  first  met  with  in  the  NT : 
'  Are  there  not  twelve  houra  in  the  day?'  (Jn  11°, 
cf.  Ac  2",  Mt  20"-"  S?"- "  etc. ).  The  length  of  the 
hour,  however,  was  for  a  long   time  a  variable 

Suantity,  depending,  as  it  did,  upon  the  season  of 
le  year,  for  it  was  always  reckoned  as  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  light  period.  It  therefore  ranged  from 
lorty-nina  to  seventy-one  minutes,  according  t~ 

the   calendar.      The   mor" ■^'— '•'■—"   ■ 

the  day  among  the  Hebre 
day,  and  evening  (Pa  55'' 
finoke  of  <  sunrise '  and  '  i 
Rev  22"),  'the  heat  of  the  day'  (Mt  20"),  ' 
(Gn  43'*,  Dt  28"),  'the  cool  of  the  day"  (Gn  s-), 
and  '  between  the  two  evenings.'  i.e.  towards  even- 
ing (Ex  12"  16".  cf.  Ac  3>  V^  •").  The  time  of 
incense,  and  of  cock-crowing  (wh.  see)  was  in  the 
morning  (Mk  H*"-",  Lk  l")j  the  time  of  the 
'  meal-otfering'  was  in  the  middle  of  tlie  afternoon 
(1  K  18"-  ••) ;  while  '  the  time  that  women  go  out 
to  draw  wal«r'  was  towards  evening  (Gn  24"). 

2.  Figurative. — Figurative  and  metaEihorical  uses 
of  the  word  'day'  are  also  frequent  in  the  NT: 
e.(j.  the  day  of  Christ's  appearance,  i.e.  of  Hia 
apocalypse,  or  self- revelation  (Lk  IT*"  'in  the  day 
that  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed,'  dTMaXi'nrrrraL,  a 
technical  expression  :  cf.  Lk  17",  Jn  8"  14"  lff=- «, 
Ro  13",  1  Co  !'■ ",  2  Th  1',  1  P  1'- "  4") ;  '  the  day 
of  hisParo«»in'(Mt7»24>«,  Mk  13»  14»  Lk  21«, 
2  Th  V,  2  Ti  1",  He  10»| ;  the  days  of  His  death 
and  departure  (Lk  S"  ^Xtiaorrat  Si  ^fiJpai,  'But 
the  days  will  cvme,'  i.e.  days  very  difl'eront  from 


Th  5',  2  Ti  3',  Ja  5",  and  by  contrast  I  Co  4'  iri 
iy$puTltT}t  ij/iipai,  which  describes  human  judgment 
as  opposed  to  Christ's  day  of  final  account,  iinipa 
7-ou  Ki'ploiij ;  His  day  of  the  offer  of  salvation  (2  C~ 


the  day  of  Christ'  (Ph  1") i  'the 

■  (2  Th  2»,  Ho  2".  2  Co  1",  Rev  6") ; 

1 '   (2  P  3") :    '  the  Lord's  day,'  ij 

jiiifHoprii  Tiuipa  (Rev  l") ;  the  day  of  the  gift  of^tho 


(Jn  I4*>) ;  the  day  of  completed  salvation 
(Ro  13") ;  '  the  evil  day,'  of  trial  and  temptation 
(Eph  6") ;  '  as  children  of  the  day,'  i.e.  as  sons  who 
atetain  from  doing  evil  (1  Th  5^' ',  Bo  13") ;  a  day 
of  fuller  knowle^e  (2  P  1");  and,  lastly,  the 
somewhat  enigmatical  paasago,  'Give  us  this  day 
((Tiiw/"")  oar  daily  (t^»  rt-ioiViof)  bread '  (Mt  6",  Lk 
11*};  the  latter  expression  (see  art.  LORD'S  PBAYEtt) 
is  not  found  in  classical  Greek,  and  seems  to  have 
been  specially  coined  by  the  Evangelists  to  convey 
in  this  single  context  the  idea  of  '  needful '  or  '  ths 
comingday's';  the  Vulgate  has  mjicrtv^fantiafrtn 


DAY  OF  ATONEMENT 


DAY  OF  ATONEMENT 


410 


(cf.  Amer.   RVm).     See,  further,  artt   Day  of 
Christ,  Day  (That),  Day  of  Judgment. 

LiTERATrxE.— Art.  'Day/  by  H.  A.  White  in  Hastings'  DB, 
by  Karl  Marti  in  Eneye.  BibL.  and  by  F.  W.  Fkrrar  in  Smith's 
DBi\  also  *Tag'  In  Riehm's  HWB\  esp.  Swete's  Ck>m.  on  SL 
Mark,  and  Plummer's  Com.  on  St.  Luhe,  ad  he, ;  and  cf.  the 
Artt.  Tims,  Night,  Eschatoloot. 

George  L.  Robinson. 
DAY  OF  ATONEMENT  (D-«9n  d^-  [dhm  "'],  ^^po 
\rov'\  i^iXaafiov), — ^The  chief  OT  passages  oearing  on 
it  are  Lv  16.  23^'"'',  but  some  further  details  are 
^ven  in  Ex  30^^  Lv  25«,  Nu  29^;".  An  earlier  and 
simpler  form  of  the  ceremony  is  prescribed  in  Ezk 
45i8-»  The  day  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
but  it  is  referred  to  as  ^  vrjorcla  in  Ac  27®  (also  Ep. 
Barn.  7'-*,  Jos.  Ant,  XVII.  vi.  4). 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  article  to 
describe  fully  the  ritucLl  and  worship  of  the  day  ; 
only  the  salient  features  are  here  touched  upon 
which  offer  some  analogy  with  the  Christian 
Atonement.  The  more  important  parts  of  the 
ceremony  were,  briefly,  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  hich  priest  procured  and  brought  before 
the  Tent  a  Dullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself, 
and  two  goats  upon  which  lots  were  cast,  one 
being  destined  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  people,  and 
the  other  to  be  'for  Azazel.  He  sacrificed  the 
bullock,  and  carried  its  blood  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  where,  after  enveloping  the  mercy-seat 
-with  a  cloud  of  burning  incense,  he  sprinkled  the 
blood  before  it.  He  then  came  out  and  sacrificed 
the  goat  for  the  people,  and,  re-entering  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat. 
He  next  sprinkled  the  blood  of  each  animal  on  the 
altar  of  incense  in  the  Holy  Place;  and,  lastly, 
he  sprinkled  the  mingled  blood  of  bullock  and  goat 
on  the  brazen  altar  in  the  outer  court.  Thus  the 
blood  (the  life)  of  the  animals,  representing  the 
life  of  priest  and  people,  was  offered  before  God ; 
and  they,  and  the  three  parts  of  the  Tent  polluted 
ly  their  presence  during  the  preceding  year,  were 
cleansed,  and  atonement  was  made  for  them. 

(6)  The  goat  for  Azazel  was  then  brought  near. 
The  sins  of  the  people  were  confessed  over  it,  and 
it  was  led  into  the  wilderness.  The  two  goats 
were  intended  figuratively  to  represent  one  and  the 
same  being,  who,  though  sacrificed,  was  yet  living, 
and  able  to  carry  away  the  sins  of  the  people.  In 
the  Mishna  {Y&mu  vi.  1,  cf.  Ep.  Bam.  ?•)  this 
thought  was  afterwards  emphasized  by  the  regula- 
tion that  the  goats  must  resemble  each  other  as 
closely  as  possible. 

(c)  The  high  priest  offered  two  rams  as  a  burnt- 
offering  for  himself  and  the  people,  signifying  the 
complete  offering  up  of  the  worshippers'  lives  and 
persons  to  God. 

{d)  The  skin,  flesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and 
the  goat,  whose  blooil  had  made  atonement,  were 
burnt  outside  the  camp. 

2.  The  great  spiritual  truths  tjrpified  by  this 

ceremony  are  to  a  certain  extent  drawn  out  in 
He  9'-w-'2i-»  1019-22^ 

(a)  The  high  priest  entered  'into  the  second 
[part  of  the  Tent]  once  a  year  *  (Aira|  toO  iviavroD, 
i.e.  on  one  day  in  the  year),  y.  But  Christ  entered 
into  *  the  Holies*  once  for  all  (^^dv-o^,  v.**);  and 
see  v. 2*'-  101".  Thus  His  blood— 1.«.  His  life  freed 
for  eternal  uses  by  death — ^is  perpetually  presented 
before  God. 

(6)  The  earthly  *  holies'  are  *  made  with  hands,' 
'types  corresponding  to  the  real  ones*  {dm-lTinra 
rCjy  dXrjdiyCjv).  But  Christ  entered  into  *  heaven 
itself,*  9". 

{c)  The  high  priest  entered  'in  the  blood  of 
another'  (9^*) — 'w^ith  the  accompaniment  of  [by 
means  of,  did]  the  blood  of  ^oats  and  calves^: 
Christ,  with  His  own  blood,  9*-.  And  the  Tent, 
'the  copies  {vTodtLynara)  of   the   things   in    the 


heavens,'  must  be  purified  with  the  former :  but 
the  heavenly  things  with  better  sacrifices  than 
these,  9".  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this, 
Westoott  says:  'It  may  be  said  that  even 
"heavenly  things,"  so  far  as  they  embody  the 
conditions  of  man's  future  life,  contracted  by  the 
Fall  something  wliich  required  cleansing.  Man 
is,  according  to  the  revelation  in  Scripture,  so 
bound  up  with  the  whole  finite  order,  that  the 
consequences  of  his  actions  extend  through  crea- 
tion  in  some  way  which  we  are  unable  to  define.' 

{d)  The  sacrifices  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (and 
other  sacrifices — 'the  ashes  of  an  heifer,*  see  Nu 
19)  can  effect  only  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  ;  i.e. 
outward  ceremonial  cleansing.  But  if  they  can 
effect  that,  a  fortiori  the  mood  of  Christ  can 
purify  our  consciences  from  the  defiling  contact 
of  dead  works,  9**'*. 

(e)  The  high  priest  entered  alone ;  which  fact 
signified  that  wiiile  the  first  Tent  continued  to 
have  a  standing  among  men  (^oiati;;  ffrdaiy),  the 
way  for  all  men  into  'the  Holies'  was  not  yet 
manifested,  9"*.  But  now  'we  have  confidence 
which  leads  us  to  enter  into  the  Holies  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus  by  a  new  and  living  way  which 
He  inaugurated  for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say  [the  way]  of  His  flesh,'  lO^*'*. 

The  main  truths,  then,  at  which  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  arrives  by  direct  reference  to  the  Day 
of  Atonement  are :  that  Christ  is  both  Priest  and 
Victim  ;  that  His  sacrifice  is  eternally  efficacious, 
and  that  it  is  being  eternally  presented  by  Him  in 
Heaven;  that  ite  effects  are  not  ceremonial  but 
spiritual ;  and  that  we  now  have  free  access  to  the 
Father. 

8.  But  other  points  of  analogy  and  contrast 
suggest  themselves,  some  of  which  are  partially 
supplied  by  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews. 

(a)  The  high  priest  offer^  a  bullock  for  the 
atonement  of  his  own  sins.  '  The  law  appoints  as 
high  priests  men  possessed  of  weakness,'  He  7^  5*"'. 
But  the  Son  was  'such  an  high  priest  as  was 
fitting  for  us,  holy,  guileless,  undefifed,*  7*.  And 
the  sinfulness  of  the  high  priest  appears  to  have 
been  the  reason  of  his  causmg  a  cloud  of  burning 
incense  to  hide  the  mercy-seat  from  his  sight. 
He  was  unfit,  until  atonement  had  been  made  for 
his  sins,  to  look  upon  the  place  of  God's  Presence. 
But  now  that  Chnst  has  'procured  eternal  salva- 
tion for  us,'  not  only  our  High  Priest  but  we  our- 
selves may  *  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace.' 

{b)  An  obvious  contrast  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Atonement  iB  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  was  possible  only  in  the  case  of  un- 
witting oflences  (dTvo^/Mtro,  He  9^),  sins  committed 
'in  ignorance'  (Lv.  4^  "•  »•  ",  Nu  15"-»,  contrast 
Nu  15*"*).  If  Christ's  Atonement  were  thus  limited, 
our  faith  were  vain,  we  should  be  yet  in  our  sins. 

(c)  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Je\^ish  sacri- 
fice was  very  different  from  those  of  the  heathen. 
Its  purpose  was  not  to  appease — to  buy  the  good- 
will of — a  cruel  and  capricious  deity.  The  offerings 
did  not  originate  with  men  ;  they  are  represent^ 
as  commanded  and  appointed  by  God  Himself. 
They  were  due  to  His  own  loving  initiative;  He 
showed  the  way  by  which  men,  who  were  hostile 
by  reason  of  their  sins,  might  be  reconciled  to  Him. 
So  like^^dse  'God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son '  ( Jn  3*').  Nay  more ;  Christ 
the  Victim  voluntarily  ofl'ered  Himself  ( Jn  10",  Mt 
20^  II  Mk  10**).  Scripture  nowhere  speaks  of  God 
being  reconciled  to  man  ;  see  Ilo  5*®  II",  2  Co 
5i8-»  Qofi  jg  not  hostile  to  us,  although  by  His 
very  nature  He  must  be  angry  with  sin  and 
punish  it ;  but  we  are  hostile  to  God  (Lk  19^, 
Ph  3",  Col  1",  Ja  4*). 

(d)  The  ceremonies  performed  by  the  high  priest 
were  not  a  mere  optis  operatum,  the  magic  of  a 
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medicine  man.  The  whole  congregation  had 
morally  to  take  an  active  part.  Tne  Day  of 
Atonement  was  to  be  a  day  of  cessation  from 
work,  like  a  Sabbath,  and  a  day  when  every  man 
must  afHict  (n^v)  his  soul — i,e.  render  his  soul  con- 
trite and  penitent  by  means  of  fasting,  self-humilia- 
tion, and  confession  of  sins.  It  is  true  that  Is  58'*''' 
denounces  the  outward  expressions  of  this  '  afflic- 
tion of  the  soul  *  when  they  are  unaccompanied  by 
the  necessary  moral  fruits,  as  Christ  Himself  does 
(Mt  6i«)  ;  but  Lv  23f-*»,.Nu  29''-^^  clearly  imply 
that  real  penitence  is  necessary  for  atonement. 
The  Mishna  also  recognizes  that,  while  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day  are  effectual  for  Israel  as  a 
whole,  individuals  must  appropriate  the  results  by 
repentance.  '  If  a  man  says,  **  I  will  sin  and  (then) 
repent,  I  will  sin  and  (then)  repent,"  Heaven  does 
not  ^ive  him  the  means  of  practising  repentance  ; 
and  if  he  says,  **  I  will  sin,  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment will  bring  atonement,"  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment will  bring  no  atonement'  {Ydind  viii.  8,  9). 
And  similarly  a  Christian's  faith  in  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  He  aied  for  each  and  all. 
Faith,  as  the  NT  teaches  it,  involves  a  conscious 
co-operation  with  Christ's  work.  That  work  was 
not  accomplished  to  free  us  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  anything.  The  atoning  work  of  the  God- 
Man  is  m  living  union  with  the  longings  and 
strivings  of  men  for  atonement,  and  thereby  makes 
them  effectual.  But  if  a  man  does  not  rej^nt, — 
does  not  wish  to  be  free  from  sin, — for  him  the 
Atonement  brings  no  atonement.  The  results  of 
Christ's  death  are  *  a  power  of  God,  leading  to 
salvation '  (Ro  1^*) ;  but  the  energy  remains  poten- 
tial and  useless  until  the  human  will  renders  it 
kinetic  by  deliberate  appropriation. 

{e)  And  this  truth  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
Jewish  atonement  not  only  by  the  fasting  of  the 
people,  but  in  the  ceremony  which  formed  the 
centre  and  kernel  of  it  all.  The  killing  of  an 
animal  and  the  shedding  of  its  blood  contained  a 
meaning  which  far  transcended  that  of  mere  death. 
The  boay  is  '  the  expression  of  life  in  terms  of  its 
environment ' ;  the  olood  represents  the  life  set 
free  from  its  limiting  environment  for  higher  uses 
(Lv  17^*).    When  Christ,  therefore,  enter^  heaven 

*  with  his  own  blood  *  (He  9"),  *  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us'  (v.**),  He  began  *the 
eternal  presentation  of  a  life  which  eternally  is 
"the  life  that  died."'  But  *  we  reckon  that  one 
died  on  behalf  of  all ;  in  that  case  all  died '  (2  Co 
5^^) ;  and  as  the  high  priest  offered  the  blood  of  the 
goat  which  symboRzed  the  life  of  the  whole  peojile, 
so  '  the  life  tnat  died '  is  our  life,  in  complete  union 
with  Christ's  (He  10^*).  The  same  truth  is  ex- 
pressed in  another  form  in  He  10*"'°.  Christ's 
voluntary  self -offering,  consisted  in  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  the  Father's  will,  an  obedience  having  its 
seat  in  a  body  prepared  for  Him.  *  In  which  will 
we  have  been  sanctified  through  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all.'  But  that  is  rendered  possible 
only  because  of  His  living  union  with  us  which 
makes  us  part  of  His  body.  *  The  Church  is  the 
extension  of  the  Incarnation.*  And  this  vital  union 
is  strengthened  and  perpetuated  by  the  faithful  ap- 
propriation of  it  in  tlie  Sacrament  of  His  body  and 
olootl. 

(/)  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  goat  *for 
Azazel '  ( AV  *  scape-goat ')  was  considered  figura- 
tively to  be  the  same  animal  as  the  goat  that  was 
sacrificed.  Its  blood  was  shed  for  the  atonement 
of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  took  upon 
itself  tne  burden  of  their  sins  in  order  to  carry  it 
away.  There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  the  scape- 
goat in  Hebrews,  but  a  possible  allusion  occurs  in 
9-*,  where  the  writer  quotes  Is  63"  W.     Christ  was 

*  once  offered  to  bear  {dycviyxclp)  the  sins  of  many.' 


The  verb  seems  to  contain  the  double  thought  of 
'offering  up'  and  'taking  up  upon  oneself  as  a 
burden  ;  cf.  Jn  l^*. 

ig)  After  the  atonement  was  completed  and  the 
sins  carried  away,  there  followed  tne  sacrifice  of 
the  rams  as  a  oumt-ofiering.  It  is  peculiarly 
significant  that  in  Lv  16^  the  high  priest  is  bidden 
to  '  offer  his  bumt-ofiering  and  the  burnt-offering 
of  the  people,  and  make  an  atonement  for  himseli 
and  for  the  people.'  The  great  atonement  in  the 
sanctuary,  though  complete,  was  only  an  initial 
act  which  needed  the  continued  burnt-offering  to 
render  its  effects  permanent.  This  symbolizes  the 
sequel  and  corollary  of  the  truth  which  formed  the 
suDJect  of  (d)  and  (e).  Our  own  life  having  been 
offered  upon  Calvary  in  union  with  Christ's,  we  *  died 
with  him,'  and  we  are  '  alive  unto  God '  through 
Him.  That  bein^  so,  we  are  bound  to  make  an 
active  appropriation  of  our  jMurt  in  His  eternal 
presentation  of  the  offering  in  heaven;  we  are 
bound  to  render  permanent  the  effect?  of  the  great 
Atonement  by  yielding  up  our  whole  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  as  a  perpetual  bumt-offenng.  See 
Ro  121, 1  P  2*,  He  13^. 

i.  The  above  suggestions  are  those  dealing  with 
the  more  fundamental  points,  but  they  are,  of 
course,  far  from  being  exhaustive  of  the  analo^es 
which  may  be  drawn.  The  isolation  of  the  high 
priest  when  he  entered  the  sanctuary  suggests  a 
comparison  of  He  9^  {fidvoi)  with  7*  (KexwpwM^voj). 
His  double  entrance,  first  tor  himself  and  then  for 
the  people,  seems  to  foreshadow  the  two  entrances 
of  Christ  into  the  Unseen,  once  when  He  entered 
it  at  death,  from  which  He  returned  victoriouB, 
and  again  when  He  entered  it  by  His  resurrectioa 
and  ascension  '  to  appear  before  the  face  of  God  oa 
our  behalf  *  (He  9*'**).  Again,  the  return  of  the 
high  priest  to  the  people  m  the  outer  court  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony  recalls  the  words  of  He  9**, 
'  a  second  time  without  sin  shall  he  appear  to  them 
that  wait  for  him.'  And,  finally,  the  burning  of 
the  sacrifice  outside  the  gate  is  Msed  as  yet  another 
type  of  Christ  (He  13"'-). 

LiTEKATURB. — 1.  On  the  ceremonies  of  the  day :  Comm.  on  Lv 
16,  esp.  Dillmann  ;  Miflhna,  Y6md  (ed.  Surenhusius,  with  Lat. 
tr.  and  notee,  1609) ;  Maimonides'  account  of  the  ceremonies  (tr. 
by  DelitzBch  at  the  end  of  his  Ck>m.  on  Hebrews) ;  Jos.  Ant,  m, 
X.  3 ;  art.  in  Hastinjn'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  199  ff. 

2.  On  the  siffnificance  of  the  ceremonies:  Sherineham's 
Y6md  2,  to  which  is  added  (p.  105  ff.)  an  elaborate  comparison  by 
Rhenferd  of  the  work  of  the  high  priest  with  that  of  Christ; 
Comm.  on  Hebrews,  esp.  Westcott,  with  the  Add.  Notes  oa 
chs.  8-10 ;  Milligan,  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood, 

8.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement :  M'Leod  Campbell,  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Atonement ;  B.  W.  Dale,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement ;  H.  N.  Oxenham,  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement;  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifiee ;  B.  F. 
Westcott,  The  Victory  qf  the  Cross ;  Domer,  System  ofChrietian 
Doctrine ;  esp.  iv.  1-124.  Intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
are  treatises  on  the  Incarnation.  j^.  H.  M'NeiLE. 

DAY  OF  CHRIST.— This  is  the  general  expres- 
sion used  by  certain  of  the  NT  writers  to  indicate 
that  moment  in  time  in  which  Jesus  the  Christ 
shall  reappear  to  establish  His  Messianic  kingdom. 
It  marks  the  beginning  of  that  new  age  which. 
Jews  and  Christians  expected  would  follow  the 
present  evil  one.  The  term  thus  lacks  the  precise 
reference  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  (wh.  see),  and  is 
also  more  general  than  the  term  Parousia;  but 
all  three  of  these  terms  refer  to  the  same  point  in 
time,  and  represent  different  phases  of  the  same 
event.  It  is  spoken  of  indiscriminately  as  the 
*  day  of  Christ '  (Ph  1^),  *  day  of  the  Lord '  (1  Th  5-), 
*day  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Ph  1*),  *day  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  *  (1  Co  1^),  and  *  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  * 
(2  Co  1").  It  is  generallj  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  the  great  assize  which  is  to  be  established  by 
the  reappearing  Christ  (1  Th  5=,  Ph  !«•").  It  wa» 
then  that  the  process  of  sanctification  was  to  reach 
its  real  completion  (Ph  1")  and  salvation  be  con* 
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summated  (1  Co  5').  It  was  to  come  unexpectedly 
(1  Th  5^  2  P  3^%  but  was  to  be  preceded  by  cer- 
tain premonitory  conditions  which  had  not  been 
fuliilled  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  2  Thessa- 
lonians  (2  Th  2^'*).  There  is  no  reference  in  the 
NT  to  an  identification  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem 
with  this  day,  and  all  such  interpretations  must  be 
read  into  it.  In  order  to  grasp  its  real  signiiicance, 
it  is  necessary  to  rememoer  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians did  not  oelieve  that  Jesus  had  done  strictly 
Messianic  work  during  His  earthly  career,  and 
that  they  looked  forward  to  His  return  as  the  time 
when  He  would  take  up  the  work  of  the  Messiah 
pictured  in  the  apocalypses.  This  work  was  to  be 
inau^rated  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
establishing  of  judgment,  and  the  conquest  of  His 
enemies.  In  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  6^  15*** "  19^^* ") 
this  period  of  conquest  is  prominent,  but  not  in 
other  portions  of  the  NT.  Here  also  there  is  to  be 
noticed  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  'day  of 
Christ '  and  that '  great  day  of  Grod '  which  follows 
the  one  thousand  years*  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Such  a  view,  however,  is  not  clearly  presented  in 
other  portions  of  the  NT,  the  nearest  approach 
being  1  Co  15^  **,  in  which  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as 
giving  over  the  kingdom  to  Grod  the  Father.  See, 
further.  Day  of  Judgment,  Parousia. 

Shailer  Mathews. 

DAT  OF  JUDGMENT.— i.  In  the  teaching  of 
Jesus. — 1.  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  one  of  the 
concepts  inherited  oy  Jesus.  Its  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  religious  belief,  common  to  practi- 
cally all  primitive  peoples,  in  a  tribal  deity  who 
would  punish  the  enemies  of  the  tribe.  This 
elemental  concept  gained  varied  forms  in  the  de- 
velopment of  different  peoples.  In  some  cases  it 
was  never  carried  over  into  the  field  of  individual 
ethics,  and  in  others  it  shared  in  the  moral  gprowth 
of  its  possessors.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  *  Day  of  Jahweh,*  which  formed 
so  large  and  important  an  element  of  the  prophetic 
message.  In  its  earliest  forms  the  expectation  of 
this  day  involved  simply  the  punishment  of  the 
enemies  of  Israel  by  Janweh  the  Grod  of  the  nation. 
As  the  moral  content  of  prophetism  developed, 
however,  this  punishment  inflicted  by  Jahweh  was 
foretold  to  include  the  punishment  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Amos  and  the  great  prophets  who  suc- 
ceeded him  warned  a  luxurious  nation  that  it  had 
grown  guilty  and  degenerate,  and  would  be  de- 
i«troyed  as  an  indication  of  Jahweh's  righteousness 
(Am  2^  3»-i*  5>»-»  6*-«).  After  Amos  the  Day  of 
Jahweh  never  lost  its  religious  colouring,  but  its  use 
was  extended  until  it  included  in  its  scope  not  only 
-wicked  Israel  but  a  wicked  world  (Zepn  1'*^  2*''* 
38. 14-20)^  Ezekiel  conceived  of  it  as  a  day  of  battle 
in  which  Jahweh  would  conquer  Israel's  foes  (£zk 
30»-  34"  39"^-) ;  but  Malachi  foretold  the  fearful 
punishment  of  all  the  wicked,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike.  It  was  this  extension  of  punishment,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  condemned,  that 
gave  particular  force  to  the  idea  of  the  remnant 
which  was  to  be  saved. 

Ob\'iously  the  formal  concept  here  is  that  of  the 
Oriental  monarch  who  establishes  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  decrees  rewards  and  punishment.  Jahweh 
was  never  conceived  of  by  tne  prophets  in  terms 
of  natural  law,  but  always  in  terms  of  this  analognr. 
In  fact  it  would  be  prowibly  truer  to  say  that  the 
monarchical  concept  of  Crod  was  not  an  analogy 
but  something  more.  It  was  this  concept  whicn 
conditioned  teaching  as  to  punishment  throughout 
the  entire  Biblical  period.  Subseouent  to  the  pro- 
phetic era,  under  the  influence  of  Persian  dualism, 
there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  extend  the  range 
of  judgment  to  nature  as  well  as  to  men,  and  the 
God  who  sat  upon  the  throne  was  more  than  a 
mere  national  deity  judging  the  enemy  of  a  par- 


ticular people.  This  extension  of  the  idea  is  to  be 
found  in  the  apocalypses,  which  in  so  many  ways 
lie  behind  the  Judaism  current  in  the  time  of 
Jesus.  In  these  apocalypses  the  Day  of  Judgment 
became  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  m  the 
Messianic  scheme.  The  Day  of  Judgment  of 
Messianism  is  the  prophet's  Day  of  Jahweh  given 
new  content  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  ele- 
ments from  the  cosmic  myths  of  Babylon,  and 
new  colour  because  of  the  new  literary  vehicle, 
the  apocalypse.  As  a  part  of  the  more  highly 
developed  Messianism,  it  sometimes  ceasea  to 
represent  a  single  judicial  act  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  Deity,  and  with  something  like  a  recur- 
rence to  the  picture  of  Ezekiel,  came  to  stand  for 
the  period  of  strug^^le  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
overcome  and  punish  the  enemies  of  a  righteous 
nation.  In  its  new  form  the  thought  of  the  day 
became  increasingly  transcendental,  and  joined  to 
itself  the  idea  of  hell  newly  derived  from  the  older 
belief  in  Sheol.  In  fact  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
as  it  appeared  both  in  Jewish  and  Christian  litera- 
ture, without  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  dead. 
In  the  place  of  a  penalty  consisting  of  national 
punishment,  there  grew  up  during  the  Greek  period 
of  Jewish  history  a  tolerably  elaborate  belief  as  to 

f)unishment  inflicted  upon  individuals  after  death, 
t  is  diflicult  to  know  just  when  this  idea  of  hell  as 
a  place  of  punishment,  as  over  against  Sheol  as  the 
abode  of  the  disembodied  dead,  was  first  brought 
into  relation  with  the  Day  of  Judgment,  but  by 
the  time  of  the  apocalyptists  we  find  the  correla- 
tion complete  (Eth.  Enoch  27»- »  48»  54»-  2  Q2^^ » 
90"*  ^).  In  fact  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  men 
is  distinctly  recognized  as  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  life  in  Eth.  Enoch  22»-". 

Thus  the  Day  of  Judgment  as  a  form  of  the  Daj 
of  Jahweh  became  the  central  point  in  Messiamc 
eschatology  and  the  nomistic  morality  of  Judaism. 
Diflerent  teachers  elaborated  its  details  in  diflerent 
ways,  but,  by  the  time  Judaism  was  fairly  de- 
veloped, the  Day  of  Judgment  was  conceived  of  as 
involving  the  examination  of  the  records  of  each 
individual  (Dn  7").  More  or  less  literally,  books 
were  believed  to  be  kept  in  heaven,  generally  by 
one  of  the  seven  angels,  m  which  the  deeds  of  men 
were  recorded  (Eth.  Enoch  89«i  OO**-*^',  Ascens. 
Isaiah  9^).  In  the  final  assize  these  books  were 
opened  and  balanced,  and  the  future  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  determined  according  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  his  good  or  evil  deeds  (Eth.  Enoch  Sl*^* " 
896iir.  9017. »  pirke  Aboth  3**,  Ascens.  Isaiah  9» ; 
cf.  Lk  10»,  Rev  3»  W  17^  20»'  21*^).  The  ditticulty 
in  such  a  mechanical  basis  of  judgment  was  to 
some  degree  mitigated  by  the  introduction  of  some- 
thing approaching  the  later  doctrine  of  super- 
erogation, by  which  the  merit  of  the  patriarchs 
cotud  be  transferred  to  the  Jews.  Tliis  particular 
doctrine,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  distinctly 
in  the  days  of  Jesus,  although  later  the  transfer  of 
merits  from  the  patriarchs  is  distinctly  recognized. 
From  this  idea  of  the  assize,  in  which  sentences 
were  formally  passed  by  the  judge,  arose  the  two 
opposing  concepts  of  condemnation  and  acquittal. 
These  two  concepts  are  the  two  foci  of  much  of  the 
NT  teaching  concerning  the  outcome  of  conduct. 

While  Jesus  opposed  the  mercantile  conception 
of  rewards  and  punishment,  the  Day  of  Judgment 
occupied  a  central  position  in  His  teaching.  With 
Him  as  with  all  men  of  the  prophetic  type,  the 
Jud^ent  stretched  across  the  horizon  of  numan 
destmy.  No  action  in  life  was  morally  neutral. 
A  man  would  give  account  at  the  Judgment  for 
the  very  words  which  he  spoke  (Mt  12*).  It  was 
through  the  outcomes  of  lite  that  Jesus  estimated 
conduct,  and  these  outcomes  converged  into  what 
the  (joepels  designate  the  consummation  of  the 
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3.  Tlie  ItHie  at  tha  Bay  of  Judgment  was  not 
precisely  Sxed  by  Jeaus,  and  in  fact  He  is  said  to 
be  ignorant  concemmg  it  (Mk  13")  :  lint  the 
Gospels  represent  Him  as  announcing  its  coming 
before  His  contemporaries  die  (Mk  13'*9'll,  Mt  ICP, 
cf.  Jn  21"-"),  and  tlda  was  the  expectation  of  the 
ApcsUilic  Church  in  geneml.  NotwithstBiiding 
the  indefiniteness  of  its  coming,  the  day  is  one  for 
which  all  shoulil  be  watching  (Mk  ly*-"-"  H", 
Lk  12"  21"),  and  its  nearness  cfin  be  orpued  from 
the  Mgns  of  the  times  (Mt  16^)  aa  well  as  from 
various  portents  destribed  in  the  phraaeology  of 
prophecy  and  apocalyptic 
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4,  Tlie  Judge  is  apparently  to  bo  Jesna  Himself 
in  His  Messiinic  capacity  (Mt  13"  24"  25"-"-='). 
At  the  Kame  time,  m  the  Synoptics  God  is  also 
referred  to  os  Judge  (Mt  18=  20'  22",  Lk  IS'). 
This  double  conception  is  to  be  fomid  also  in  the 
apocalyptic  literature,  and  is  easily  understood  by 
reference  to  the  representative  character  of  the 
Messiah.  In  Lk  22"  the  Apoetlea  are  also  re- 
garded a.^  judges  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  IfTael.     This  is  a  form  of  the  belief  in  the 

I'ddicial  prerogatives  of  the  smnts  which  sceuis  to 
.are  been  current  in  the  early  Church  (cf.  I  Co 
fP-'],  and  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  request  of 
the  Kons  of  2ebedee  to  occupy  seats  on  the  right 
and  left,  of  Jeans  when  He  came  in  His  kingiiom 
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iMt  20"  II  Mk  10").  The  Fourth  Gospel  represent* 
Jesus  as  expressly  denying  [Jn  8"  12"!,  and  also 
as  affirming  that  He  ia  the  Judge  (Jn  ffo-  "■ »  8"). 
But  such  inconsistency  can  be  resolved  either  by 
con.'didering  that  Jesus  at  one  time  is  thinking  of 
His  histoncal  and  at  another  of  His  escbatological 
duties,  or  by  a  reference  to  tlio  general  position  of 
the  Evangelist  that  the  mission  of  the  Christ  in 
His  historical  ministry  was  for  the  purpose  of 
salvation  rather  than  for  condemnation  (Jn  3"). 

S.  Tbe  ruhjecti  of  the  Judgment  are  men  at 
large,  with  particular  tefercnce  to  those  who  have 
in  contact  witli_the  historical  Jeaus,  includ- 


to  this  Judgment  is  not  distinctly  raised  or  settled 
in  the  Gospels,  but  the  nniversolity  of  the  Judg< 
ment  seems  inevitable  from  Christ's  warnings, 
notably  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  (Mt  13»^*- 
M-o  n-ia)_  Theaa  passages  further  indicate  that  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment  mankind  wi!l  be  gathered 
together  before  the  Judgment- throne  by  the  angels 
— a  further  utilization  by  Jesus  of  a  conventional 
Messianic  expectation. 

6,  Tbe  aKard)  of  the  Judgmeot-dav  are :  {a)  for 
those  who  have  accepted  Him  as  Christ,  eternal 
life,  including  the  resurrection  [Mk  9"  10"  13", 
Mt  IB»^  »<25«  Jn  5»  6*  "■  "■ ").  (6)  For  the  wicked 
the  Jadgment-day  fixes  the  destiny  of  misery, 
which  is  deacribed  in  a  varieW  of  figures,  such  as 
the  Gehenna  fire  [Mk  0",  Mt  S°),  destruction 
(6lt  10*^ ",  Mk  8"-").  The  terror  of  the  day  is 
also  forecast  in  the  various  portents  with  whidi  it 
is  to  be  usjjered  in,  drawn  from  the  figures  of 
prophecy  and  apocalypse  [Mt  24''"''*"',  Mk  8"). 

7.  There  is  a  critical  queation  as  to  whether 
many  of  these  sayings  concerning  a  Messianie 
Judgment-day  may  not  be  a  reflexion  of  the 
Apostolic  hone  r&tlier  than  the  express  teaching 
of^  Jesus,  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  (H 
all  passages  quoted  from  Mt  25""''.  It  is  nob 
possible,  however,  so  to  explain  all  the  teaching 

contained  in  thr  ""' '-     "•--__.; ^.-_: . 

decide  that  ina^ 


contained  in  the  Gospels.    Objective 

K,  ii  not  a  great  majority,  of  these 
om    Jesus    Himself.      The    only 


Gound  upon  which  they  can  be  rejected  as  genuine 
^ia  is  the  dogmatic  presupposition  that  Jesua 
was  superior  to,  and  independent  of,  current  Messi- 
anism.  Sncb  a  position  is  difficult,  bowever,  in. 
view  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  times,  and  Hia 
undoubted  expectation  tliat  He  would  return  with 
completed  Messianic  dignity.  It  is  an  unsafe 
metliod  of  criticism  which  determines  Crst  what 
Jeaus  could  or  could  not  have  said,  and  then  makes 
this  determination  the  critical  criterion  by  which 
to  decide  Hia  relation  to  the  current  of  develop- 
ing Measianism.  His  superiority  to  the  apocalyptic 
expectation  of  His  contemporaries  is  no  more 
marked  than  His  use  of  certain  elements  of  their 
hope  for  the  coming  of  the  eschatological  Messianic 
era.  Yet  it  is  to  be  home  in  mind  constantly  that 
here,  as  in  so  much  of  the  teaching  of  Jeaus,  a  new 
content  is  given  by  Him  to  eunent  vocahulariea 
and  concepts.  The  standards  of  judgment  are  no 
longer  those  of  the  apocalyptic  writers.  Ethnic 
prerogatives  are  swept  away.  A  man's  destiny  is 
to  be  settled  not  by  nis  relation  to  Abraham,  bnt 
by  his  relation  to  God.  Not  even  those  who  called 
Him  '  Lord,'  but  those  who  did  God's  will,  were  U> 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Care  bestowed  ut>on 
a  poor  disciple  was  an  assurance  of  the  bliss  of 
heaven.  Such  a  chan^  of  moral  values  carries 
Jesus  over  into  something  other  than  a  mechanical 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  and  of  statu- 
tory merit.  Instead  of  a  balancing  of  good  deeds 
and  bad,  it  is  evident  from  both  the  Synoptics  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel  that  He  recognizM  in  eternal 
life  tlio  «uui»iuni  bonutii,  which  is  quite  other  tliait 
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the  sensuous  joys  of  Enoch  and  some  of  the  Rabbis. 
Eternal  life  with  Jesus  is  not  an  artificial  reward, 
but  rather  the  consummation  of  personality  which 
is  determined  by  faith  and  relationship  with  God, 
and  includes  the  resurrection  of  the  oody.  The 
Day  of  Judgment,  however  else  it  may  be  used  by 
Jesus,  is  primarily  a  pedagogical  point  of  contact 
with  morals  and  religion.  It  is  an  inte^al  point 
of  His  teaching,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  was  an 
opportunity  for  God  to  wTeak  vengeance  upon  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  but  in  that  it  expressed  the 
outcome  of  life,  which  is  always  to  be  lived  in  view 
of  an  impending  eternity.  The  imagery  with  which 
He  clothes  this  fundamental  idea  is  Jewish,  and 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  method  as  all  pro- 
phetic imagery.  But  in  such  treatment  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  Jesus  distinctly  teaches  that 
the  final  destiny  of  mankind  is  a  matter  that  lies 
beyond  death,  and  is  conditioned  bv  one's  life  before 
death.  Any  constructive  use  of  tne  concept  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Gos^ls, 
is  accordingly  subject  to  the  general  considerations 
which  must  obtain  in  the  constructive  use  of  the 
entire  Messianic  scheme  of  Judaism  as  it  appears 
in  the  NT.  So  far  as  Jesus  Himself  is  concerned, 
this  is  one  of  the  inevitable  problems  of  His  position 
as  a  revelation  of  God  in  terms  of  a  historicalljy^ 
conditioned  individuality.  The  truth  of  Christi- 
anity in  this,  as  in  others  of  its  phases,  does  not 
rise  and  fall  with  the  iinality  of  its  expository  and 

g^dagogical  concepts.  Within  the  concept  of  the 
ay  of  Judgment  lies  the  profound  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  of  the  fact  that  a  man's  ultimate 
destmy  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  God.  To  be  saved  is  something 
more  than  to  win  the  blessings  of  an  acquittal  at 
the  Judgment-day  of  Judaism.  It  is  rather  to 
possess  a  quality  of  life  due  to  the  soul's  relation 
with  God  through  faith,  which  will  eventuate  in 
those  blessed  r^Eults  which  are  pictured  by  the 
Gospels  in  terms  of  the  apocalypse. 

ii.  In  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.— In  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  the  Da^  of  Judgment  has 
a  position  quite  as  central  as  m  the  t^ushing  of 
Jesus.  But  even  more  important  is  it  in  what 
may  be  called  their  system  of  teaching.  With 
tliem  as  with  Jesus,  the  chief  end  of  faith  is  the 
achievement  of  salvation,  that  is,  eternal  life ;  but 
their  thought  is  more  formally  concentrated  on  the 
events  of  the  great  day.  St.  Paul  draws  out  the 
logical  relations  of  these  elements  more  elaborately 
than  any  of  the  other  NT  writers,  but  it  is  eas^ 
to  see  tnat  there  is  no  radical  difference  at  this 
point  between  him  and  them.  All  alike  held  that 
there  was  no  escaping  the  Judgment  of  God 
(Ro  2»,  cf.  He  91",  Gal  1«-  2«-  ^). 

1.  The  term  *dav  of  judgment'  does  not  occur 
in  the  Pauline  teacning,  and  in  fact  only  in  2  Peter 
and  1  John.  The  day  is  commonly  denominated 
'the  jud^ent,'  and  even  more  frequently  is  re- 
ferrect  to  m  specific  phrases  as  'that  day'  or  'the 
day'  (1  Co  3^).  With  this  must  be  identified  also 
the  '  da^  of  Christ,'  although  the  term  has  a  some- 
what wider  connotation  (see  DAY  OP  Christ)  (1  Co 
V  5«,  2  Co  1",  Ph  !•• "  2"),  or  *  day  of  the  Lord ' 
(1  T!i  5*).  In  one  or  two  instances  also  it  is 
called  •  the  great  day '  ( Jude  •,  Rev  &").  The  belief 
in  the  same  great  assize  is  to  be  seen  lying  behind 
the  idea  of  condemnation  {Kplfta)  whicn  is  so  fre* 
quently  met  with  in  the  NT. 

2.  It  is  around  this  Day  of  Judgment,  as  one  of 
the  elements  in  the  establishing  of  the  Messianic 
era,  that  the '  jud^ent'  of  the  Apostles  continually 
circles.  All  of  them  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the 
things  to  be  assumed  as  believed  in  by  all  Chris- 
tians (He  6^,  Kplfui),  It  might  seem  strange  to 
the  heathen  (Ac  17^),  but  it  was  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary expectations  of  all  Jews  and  proselytes. 


It  was  to  come  Tidthin  the  lifetime  of  men  living 
during  the  first  age,  and  its  awards  would  be  final 
for  the  eternity  whicli  then  began.  Its  subjects 
were  to  be  all  mankind,  as  St.  Paul  elaborately 
argues  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Romans.  They 
were  to  be  both  the  uving  and  the  dead.  This,  of 
course,  implies  the  bringing  of  the  dead  from  Sheol, 
and  therefore  accounts  for  the  exceptional  expres- 
sions which  speak  of  the  '  resurrection  of  judgment ' 
(Jn  6»,  cf.  Ac  10«,  Rev  20>^").  Such  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  must  be  treated  as  something  other 
than  the  acquisition  of  the  body  of  the  resurrection, 
which  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  reward  of 
the  believer.  In  accordance  with  the  apocalyptic 
literature,  angels  were  also  to  be  judged,  and 
that,  too,  by  tne  saints  (1  Co  6^'). 

8.  This  universality  of  the  Judgment  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  discussion  concerning  justi- 
fication by  faith.  The  Christians  believ^  that 
they,  as  well  as  others,  were  to  stand  before  the 
Juogment-seat  of  Christ  to  ^ve  an  account  of  the 
dee&  done  in  the  body.  The  conditions  of  ac- 
auittal  at  the  Judgment  were  conceived  b^  the 
Jerusalem  Church  as  including  participation  m  the 
blessings  promised  exclusively  to  Jews  as  sons  of 
Abraham.  In  the  case  of  the  party  of  the  circum- 
cision, at  least,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  that  believing  Jews  and  proselytes  alone 
were  to  be  acquitted  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  Pauline  position,  that  any  one  who  had  accepted 
Jesus  as  Christ  was  to  be  acquitted,  was  exposed 
to  certain  misapprehensions.  On  the  one  hand,  St. 
Paul  insisted  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  those 
who  believed  in  Jesus  as  Christ  to  be  suoject  to  the 
Law  as  a  statutory  enactment ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  aware  that  the  Christian  life  was  far  enough 
from  being  in  absolute  conformity  with  the  will  of 
God.  How  then  could  believers  hope  to  be  ac- 
quitted ?  His  reply  is  that  they  know  they  are  to 
be  acquitted  because  they  have  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  first  instalment  of  the  heritage  of  salvation. 
His  answer  to  the  consequent  question  why  a  man 
who  no  longer  feared  condemnation  at  the  Judg- 
ment of  Grod  should  be  good,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  his  ethical  teachings  It  amounts  to 
this:  Realize  in  conduct  the  moral  possibilities 
of  the  regenerate  self.  His  answer  to  the  more 
particular  question  as  to  what  should  happen  to 
erring  Christians  at  the  Judgment  is  equally  pro- 
foun£  In  1  Co  3^^  he  argues  that  the  foxmoation 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  must  always  abide,  but 
that  the  building  which  each  believer  erects  upon 
this  foundation  may  be  worthless.  His  figure 
clearly  teaches  that  the  Christian  is  subject  to  the 
Judgment  as  truly  as  any  one  else,  and  that  al- 
though he  will  be  given  the  body  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  other  blessings  of  salvation,  he  will  also 
suffer  certain  losses.  At  this  point,  therefore, 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  rudiments  of  a  logical 
doctrine  as  to  rewards  and  punishment  which  is 
far  enough  from  the  mechaniciBd  expectation  of  the 
apocalypses.  And,  further,  it  must  be  added  that 
the  early  Church  believed  that  it  was  possible  even 
for  those  who,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  ordinary 
standards,  had  accepted  Jesus  as  Christ,  to  fall 
away  sjid  be  ultimately  lost.  Christians  were 
alwa]^  in  danger  of  committing  sins  which  at  the 
Judgment  would  shut  them  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Gal  621,  i  Co  e*-  "• ",  Ro  13*  U^h  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  from  such  teaching,  that  St.  Paul 
moved  over  into  the  moral  as  distinct  from  the 
purely  formed  field.  The  Judgment-day  is  some- 
thing other  than  the  time  of  registering  the  arbi- 
trary decrees  of  God,  and  becomes  the  time  when 
the  ultimate  destinies  of  men  are  determined  by 
their  actual  moral  conditions,  these  conditions  in- 
cluding, rather  than  being  supplanted  by,  faith  in 
Jesus. 
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i.  The  details  of  the  day  nre  not  clearly  worked 
out  by  the  Apostles.  In  tlieir  case,  as  in  that  of 
Jesiis,  there  is  the  doable  ex]wctfl.tion  that  both 
God  and  Jeeua  will  be  the  Judge.  In  the  Apostolic 
thought,  liowever,  the  Tecugnition  of  Jeaos  as 
Judge  {assisted,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  bj- 
the  siunta,  1  Co  6=)  is  very  Jistinct.  He  is  to  sit 
upon  the  throne,  and  mankind  is  to  Btnnd  before 
Him,  and  bow  to  Him,  and  be  snbject  to  Him.  At 
the  Hjune  time  the  correlation  between  His  pofiition 
and  that  of  God  is  distinctly  made  (Ko  2").  He  is 
to  be  God's  agent,  and  at '  the  end '  is  to  give  over 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father  (I  Co  15«). 

S.  In  the  Apocalypse  there  are  tw*o  Judgment- 
days  spoken  of.  The  first,  which  is  established  at 
the  appearance  of  Jesus,  is  confined  to  the  worldly 
powers,  and  Satan  Is  tlien  bound  and  shut  up  in 
the  abyss  (Rev  2<fi-\  Then  follows  the  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  yearH,  which  U 
ushered  in  by  the  resurrection  of  the  majtyrs 
(^C-^).  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  one  thousand 
years  the  great  day  of  God  (16")  comes,  in  which 
all  those  butievers  who  survive  and  the  members 
of  the  one  thousand  years'  kingdom  ore  carried  np 
to  heaven,  and  all  the  dead  are  raised  to  stand 
before  the  Judgment-.teot  of  God  (20"-  ").  Here 
again  there  must  be  a  distinction  draivn  between 
the  idea  of  the  ascension  from  Sheol  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  body  of  the  resurrection.  At  this 
final  Judgment  the  evil  are  sent  to  the  lake  of 
fire  (21'),  where  they  continue  in  endless  misery. 
In  this  last  Judgment  it  may  he  noticed  also  that 
one's  future  ia  determined  by  the  records  in  the 
books  of  the  Judge  (20"- "). 

6>  Aa  in  the  case  of  the  teaching  of  Jesns,  the 
award  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  for  the  wicked  is 
eternal  condemnation,  which  is  described  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  chief  among  which  are  '  deatruc- 
tjon,'  '  fire,'  and  '  death,'  tlie  general  term  for 
such  misery  being  the  anthropomorphic  expression 
*  wrath  of  God.'  For  lielievera  there  ia,  on  the 
other  hand,  salvation  which,  in  the  reaiurectlon  of 
the  body,  marks  the  completion  of  that  eternal  life 
already  begun  in  the  earthly  life  of  the  believer 
through  the  presence  of  the  spirit  in  the  believer's 

7.  It  is  improbable  that  the  Church  of  the  NT 
times  ever  ceased  to  think  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
as  a  distinct  point  in  time,  and  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  a  dehnite  event  o!  the  future  (Ac  ai'",  Ko 
a").  See  Parousia.  Such  late  books  as  Jade  and 
2  Peter  ore  particularly  empliatic  as  to  His  coming, 
although  the  writer  of  2  Peter  is  obvionaly  per- 
plexed at  the  delay  in  the  return  of  Jesus  [2  P  3"). 

8.  It  ia  at  this  point,  however,  that  one  realizes 
dearly  than  ever  the  impossibility  of  "       ' 
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Christian  eschatologicol  Messianic  hope  apart  from 
the  others.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  origin 
of  the  hope.  In  so  for  as  it  ia  not  the  outcome  of 
the  historical  facta  of  Jesus'  lite,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, it  is  the  bequest  of  Judusm  to  the  Chris- 
tian ChoTch.  As  such,  its  component  elements 
are  reaJly  phases  of  one  hope,  and  are  so  inextric- 
ably combined  as  to  make  it  aJmost  impossible  to 
separate  them.  The  Parousia,  the  Day  of  Christ, 
the  Day  of  Judcment,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  are  all  alike  different  aepects  of  the  same 
great  event  toward  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.  They  all  embody  the  fundamental  ex- 
pectation of  eari^  Christianity,  that  the  Christ  who 
hod  been  crucified  would  shortly  retom  to  estab- 
lish Bis  Messianic  kingdom.  In  aach  an  estab- 
lishment there  was  involved  the  punishment  of  all 
those  who  were  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  His 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  rewarding  of  those  who  were 
His  loyal  subjects.  Its  terrors  were  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  being  figarative  to  the  early  Christiana. 


From  the  time  of  Pentecost  onwards  men  were  (irsC 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  Judgment  which  all 
Jews  expected,  and  were  then  told  how  by  f^th  in 
Jesus  OS  Christ  and  Lord  they  might  gain  acqnittol 
in  that  Judgment.  It  is  fuitbei  noteworthy  that 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  future  condition  of 
mankind  and  the  method  of  escaping  punishment 
and  winning  salvation  at  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
all  the  Christian  writers  are  essentially  at  one. 
Differences  in  emphasis  and  methods  of  presenta- 
tion should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  this  identity 
la  elementals. 

Such  an  expectation  emboiiies  both  permanent 
and  transitory  elements.  Those  are  transitory 
which  depend  upon  an  impossible  cosmology  and  a 
literal  monarchical  conception  of  God's  relation 
to  the  world.  Those  are  permanent  which  em- 
body the  immutable  laws  of  the  moral  world  and 
the  tacts  of  the  historical  Je-'ins  (including  Uis 
resurrection).  To  distinguish  between  these  two 
groups  of  elements  is  not  dillicult  for  the  historical 
student,  and  will  result  in  a  larger  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  truth  of  an  apocalyptically  con- 
ceived Judgment-day.     See  also  Eschatolooy, 

Lrtiuttm.— ThU  ig  voluminous,  but  (t  is  often  dognuttlo 
»nd  ipolopoUp  In  chamcter.    The  unhi«loriaU  iDEtJiod  o)  tK*t- 

On  Uie  Day  of  Johweh  ant  1.  iL  ¥.  Smi  th.  '  The  Day  of  Yiihweh,' 
AJTA,  IDOI.  p.  £01(.  Vleni  of  JufUUm  aay  be  found  <n 
Bonnet,  lielvi.  da  JiuUutumt.  S4S,  US ;  Weber,  Ji2d.  Tlttot.i 
>  KH :  Ohurle*,  Oit.  Silt  of  EadmlBlogji ;  Volz,  Jflrf.  E«*a[- 
■* ■  --     '  — '  --  "-  idt,  Teaching  of  JauM, 
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DIT  (THAT).— It  was  near  the  close  of  His 
ministJV  that  the  Lord  began  to  speak  especially 
of  the  Lost  Things.  At  an  early  stage  we  Sad  a 
reference  to  'that  day'  (Mt  7").  The  hypocrites 
will  plead  in  vain,  in  that  day,  how  they  hod  pro- 
fessed Christ.  The  day  is  the  Daj;  of  Judgment, 
the  day  of  the  sealing  of  citizenship  in  the  King- 
dom or  heaven.  There  is  also  a  reference  to  '  that 
day '  in  the  Cofnmission  to  the  Ajxistlea.  It  will 
be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  in  that  day  than  for  a 
city  that  will  not  receive  them  (Lk  10").  Here 
the  parallel  denunciation  in  the  First  Gospel  gives 
'in  the  day  of  judgment'  {Mt  10").  Thus  'that 
day '  is  a  phrase  to  denote  the  terrible  day  which 
is  ever  imminent,  the  day  of  Christ's  coming  to 
judge  the  world  and  inaugurate  His  universal 
reign.  But  among  His  last  words  the  Lord  in- 
cluded warnings  of  the  fate  of  Jernsalem  as  well 
as  of  the  doom  of  tile  world.  These  messages 
about  the  end  of  the  city  and  the  end  of  tlie  world 
are  intertwined  in  the  Synoptic  records  of  the  close 
of  His  ministry.  Reasonable  care  shonld  not  fail 
to  disentangle  the  threads.  The  expres^on  '  in 
that  day'  is  used,  for  instance,  to  refer  quite 
plainly  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Lfc  17" ;  in  Mk. 
and  Mt.  'those  days').  But  then  the  phrase  hot 
its  nsual  significant  euphemistic  use  for  the  day  of 
Christ's  coming  in  judgment  in  all  three  Gospels 
where  they  recount  the  Lord's  solemn  warnings  to 
1«  ready  (Mt  24".  Mk  IS"",  Lk  21").  ;  That  day' 
is  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God  alone ;  it  will  coma 
on  the  whole  world  oj  a  annre  to  the  unready.  It 
may  be  immediate  in  its  comin);  (Lk  12"),  and  it 
will  be  quick  as  lightning  when  it  does  come  (-Mt 
24").  Evidently  'that  day'  is  an  epoch;  not  an 
era,  but  the  beginning  of  one  era  and  the  end  of 
another.     '  That  day   of  the  revelation  of  the  Son 
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of  Man  will  be  as  sudden  and  final  as  the  experi- 
ences of  Noah  and  Lot  appeared  to  each  (Lk  17*^). 
As  the  end  of  this  present  age  is  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  in  glory  of  Christ  and  His  redeemed,  the 
allusion  to  'that  day'  at  the  Last  Supper  may 
be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  hitherto.  In 
'  that  day '  the  Kingdom  shall  be  established,  and 
all  things  shall  be  new,  and  the  King  will  drink 
the  new  wine  first  again  in  *  that  day '  (Mk  14*, 
Mt  26®).  On  this  pathetic  promise  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  eve  of  His  crucifixion  Irenseus  comments  : 
*promisit  .  .  .  ostendcns,  et  hasreditatein  terrcc  in 
qiia  bibitur  nova  gencratio  vitis,  et  camalem  re- 
surrcctionem  discipulorum  Ejus*  (V.  xxxiii.  1). 

St.  John's  references  to  *  that  day '  are  to  an  era, 
however,  rather  than  to  an  epoch  ( Jn  14**  16^  *). 
'  In  that  day '  the  disciples  shall  recognize  their 
Lord's  Divinity,  and  pray  to  the  Father  in  His 
name.  In  the  Fourth  Grospel,  therefore,  the  phrase 
describes  the  era  which  had  its  beginning  at 
Pentecost  when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  Mstow^  so 
fully  upon  the  Church. 

LrrERATTRE. — Crcmer,  Bibl.-T'heol.  Lex.  i.v.  r,$jupm.\  Hastings' 
DB,  art.  *E8chatology  of  the  NT';  Beyschlag,  NT  TheU.  i. 

idofl.  W.  B.  Frankland. 

DATSPRING.~The  da^vn  or  beginnm^  of  the 
day ;  cf.  for  the  word  1  S  9»,  Job  38" ;  in  NT  only 
Lk  1™  (di^oroXi)),  but  cf.  the  prophecy  quoted  Mt 
4»«  (0WJ  i»h-€CK€¥  ai>r<Ms).  Zacnanas  saw,  in  the  re- 
markable events  taking  place,  the  coming  of  the 
new  dav  and  the  dawning  of  hope  for  Israel :  *  the 
Lord,  tne  God  of  Israel,  nath  visited  and  TiTou^ht 
redemption  for  his  people '  (v.<*) ;  *  the  dayspnng 
from  on  high  shall  visit  us'  (RV  fut.  KB).  'Ara- 
rfKXcLv  is  often  used  for  the  rising  of  the  sun  (Mt 
l.r,  Mk  16*,  Ja  1")  and  stars  (Nu  24",  2  P  1"),  and 
dvaroXi^,  either  in  sing,  or  plur.  form,  for  the  East 
(Mt2i'etc.).  In  Rev  V  16"  ifKiov  is  added,  and 
there  RV  substitutes  *sunrising'  for  AV  *east.' 
In  LXX  dyoroXiJ  occurs  for  the  rising  of  the  moon 
( Is  W%  Light  frequentl v  stands  for  salvation  and 
deliverance  (Is  58»»  60\  Slal  4*,  Lk  2*»),  and  was 
specially  applied  to  the  Messiah,  cf.  Jn  1*  etc.,  Eph 
5"  (see  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times ,  ii.  166).  For 
dvaroK^  i^  i}\l/ovs  in  Lk  l'*  Vulg.  has  oriens  ex  alto, 

*E^  V\l/ovs,  *from  on  high,' presents  some  diHiculty, 
as  dawn  does  not  come  from  on  high  ;  perhaps  the 
ref.  to  a  bright  shining  star  is  more  in  keeping 
(Meyer) ;  *  He  is  the  Daystar  from  on  high,  bring- 
ing a  new  morning  to  those  who  sit  in  the  darkness 
and  death-shadows  of  the  world  *  (Liddon,  Bamp, 
Lcrt,^  p.  248).  Godet  would  connect  these  words 
with  iTurKi\ff€Tcu  (*it  is  from  the  bosom  of  Divine 
mercy  that  this  star  comes  down,  and  it  does  not 
rise  upon  humanity  until  after  it  has  descended 
and  has  been  made  man '),  but  this  seems  hardly 
necessary;  i^  ijiffovt  represents  *from  God,'  and 
dvaroX^  4^  Cypovs  is  simply  *  God's  Messiah '  (Dalman, 
The  Words  of  Jesus,  pp.  223,  224). 

A  different  translation  is  based  on  the  (act  that  kfunXn  in 
LXX  stands  several  times  for  rt^y,  a  '  shoot'  or  *  branch,'  one  of 
the  prophetic  names  of  the  Messiah  (Jer  23&,  Zeo  8^  6^3 ;  cf. 
Jer  40[83]is  Theod.).  So  Edersheim:  *  Although  almost  all 
modem  authorities  are  against  me,  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  the  expression  rendered  "dayspring"  is  not  here  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  n?^  Branch'  (op.  cit.  L  158n.>.  But  it 
seems  a  fatal  objection  that  none  of  the  other  expressions  in 
the  passage  correspond  ('  to  shine  upon '  in^ttu^  *  to  guide ' 
x»Tiu6v*m,i);  and  ii  (r^*vc  causes  much  greater  difficulty  (cf.  Is 
ivy.  Bleek  wishes  to  combine  the  two  meanings  by  supposing 
a  play  of  words  on  the  sprouting  branch  and  the  rising  star ; 
no  Hebrew  word  will  bear  the  double  meaning,  but  LXX  comes 
near  identifying  this  Messianic  name  with  the  appearance  of 
light  when  it  renders  Is  4^*  in  that  day  shall  the  branch  (n?^)  of 
the  Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious ')  by  wXAtv^u  i  dtit  h  fiwk^ 
furm  ii^ve.  If  the  source  of  Lk.  be  Aramaic,  «»«t*x<  may  stand 
for  some  other  word;  cf.  its  use  for  n;j  *  brightness'  (Is  601>X 
and  in  one  MS,  Q«n«,  for  mj  'rising'  (Is  603).  See  the  Comm,  of 
Godet  and  Plummer,  inloe,  W,  H.  DUNDAS. 


DElDy  THE  (ot  P€KpoL).—i.  The  reverence  and 
regard  due  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  according 
to  the  ideas  which  the  Jews  shared  with  other 
nations,  are  clearly  illustrated  in  the  (xospels.  All 
honour  is  paid  to  the  corpse  in  preparation  for 
burial:  it  is  anointed  with  spices  and  unguents 
(Mk  16',  Lk  23»  Jn  19f ;  cf.  what  Jesus  says  in 
Mk  14^),  and  wrapped  in  fitting  cerements  (Mk 
15^  etc.).  Reverent  burial  is  given,  the  funeral 
train  following  the  body  borne  uncoffined  upon  a 
bier  (Lk  7"'*').  The  omission  of  any  mention  of 
burial  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  in  the  parable  (Lk 
16^),  as  contrasted  with  the  case  of  the  rich  man, 
who  '  had  a  funeral,'  bespeaks  a  poor  abject.  The 
dead  are  bewailed  by  kinsfolk  (Jn  II'*'"),  by 
sympathetic  neighbours,  and  by  hired  mourners 
(Mk  5**,  Mt  9**).  Jesus  in  the  noteworthy  saying 
m  Lk  9«>  (=Mt  8«),  'Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,'  overrides  a  chief  charge  on  filial  atiection, 
the  burial  of  a  father,  as  He  emphasizes  the  para- 
mount claims  of  discipleship.  Such  observances 
are  not  only^  the  expression  of  natural  grief ;  they 
involve  behef  in  the  continued  existence  of  the 
dead,  as  b  also  the  case  with  other  forms  of  dutv 
to  the  dead  such  as  are  insisted  on  in  the  Talmua. 
E.fjf.  their  wishes  are  to  be  respected  and  fulfilled 
{Gi(,  146),  they  are  free  from  all  obligation  {Shab, 
30a),  it  is  unlawful  to  speak  evil  of  them  [Berakh. 
19a) — cf.  the  familiar  proverb,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum. 

2.  Tlve  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  dead. — 
Whatever  may  "be  gathered  from  the  words  of 
Jesus  touching  the  state  of  the  dead  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  current  Jewish  beliefs 
of  His  day,  to  see  how  far  He  sanctions  such 
beliefs,  and  in  what  respects  He  corrects  and 
modifies  them.  The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees, 
denying  the  resurrection,  future  retribution,  and 
indeed  any  continuance  of  personal  being  after 
death,  constituted  a  sectarian  opinion  from  tho 
standpoint  of  later  Judaism.  The  Sadducees,  it  is 
true,  seemed  to  adhere  to  the  older  teaching  of  the 
OT,  wherein  for  the  most  part  nothing  is  allowed 
concerning  the  dead  (riphd'im)  but  a  thin,  shadoA^y 
existence  in  SheoL  They  were,  however,  influenced 
in  this  respect  by  Hellenism  and  their  affectation 
of  culture  rather  than  by  zeal  for  the  earlier  Jewish 
faith  (SchUrer,  HJP  n.  ii.  38  f.).  The  common 
belief,  illustrated  in  the  later  literature  of  Judaism, 
was  virtually  that  of  the  Pharisees,  who  held  that 
the  soul  is  imperishable,  that  rewards  and  punish- 
ments follow  this  life  under  the  earth  (cf.  Lat. 
inferi),  that  for  the  wicked  there  is  an  eternal  im- 
prisonment, but  for  the  righteous  a  resurrection  to 
eternal  life  (Jos.  ^tT"  ii.  8;  Ant.  xviii.  1).  This 
resurrection  is  connected  with  the  glory  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 

Jesus  definitely  repudiates  the  Sadducean  view 
(Mk  12^  ^),  and  endorses,  as  to  its  substance,  that 
of  the  Pharisees.  (For  a  different  view,  cf.  E. 
White.  Life  in  Christ,  ch.  16).  In  His  dealing 
with  the  Sadducees  and  their  catch-question  on 
this  subject  (Mk  12"-"  and  parallels).  He  teaches 
that  the  dead  are  really  alive  and  in  a  state  of 
consciousness.  So  also  in  the  parable  of  the  liich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16^^')»  ^'ith  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  experiences  of  misery  and  bliss  as 
entered  upon  by  souls  after  death.  This  parable 
also  favours  the  belief  in  the  soul's  direct  and 
immediate  entrance  upon  this  new  conscious  state, 
as  do  our  Lord's  words  in  Lk  23^  *  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.'  We  are  not, 
however,  to  allow  a  literal  interpretation  of  His 
language  in  this  connexion  to  dominate  our  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  (jrospels  afibrd  as  regards  belief 
concerning  the  state  of  the  dead.  The  expression 
'Abraham's  bosom,'  e.g.,  is  of  no  dogmatic  value  to 
us,  though  suitable  and  significant  to  the  men  of 
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■our  Lord's  day.  Similarly  witii  tlie  other  pictorial 
elements;  tlie;^  are  only  of  the  some  order  as  tlia 
Imagery  with  which  other  faitha  have  invested 
ideas  concerniDg  the  hereafter.  The  matter  of 
abiding  importance  here  is  the  teaching  tliat  at 
death  a  jud^^ent  already  takes  etTect,  the  portion 
of  tlie  soul  in  tlie  after  life  being  determined  witli 
direct  reference  t4i  tlie  life  lived  in  the  present 
world,  with  results  that  may  be  in  startling;  con- 
trast to  the  CBtimatea  of  a  man  and  his  condition 
formed  by  his  fellow-men  here.  This  conception 
seems  to  hnd  expression  in  a  symbol  found  on  early 
Christian  totnhs  in  Phrygia,  viz.  an  open  book  or 
tet  of  tabella,  which  Ramsay  esplaina  as  '  indicot- 
ing  death  anil  the  jud^ent  of  Uod  after  death ) 
the  tablets  are  open  to  indicate  that  the  process  of 

i'udgment  lias  begun'  (see  art.  in  Expositor,  March 
905,  v..  223). 
Such  a  representation  of  the  condition  of  the 
dead  in  Hades  is  not,  however,  to  be  understwMl 
OS  excluding  a  remoter  crisis  in  the  soul's  history, 
eacli  as  is  auKgested  by  tlie  prominent  NT  eonce{>- 
tionof  '(ft«  judgment  and  'the  day  of  judgment.' 
As  Weiss  saye,  the  retribution  thus  set  £rth  as 
befalling  a  son!  in  Hades  'does  not  exclude  an 
nltiniate  decision  as  to  its  linal  fate'  {Theol.  of 
NT,  I.  p.  156 note,  Eng.  tr.l.  'Abraham's  bosom' 
or  '  Paradise,'  moreover,  does  not  denote  a  huiU 
Mid  'perfect  consummation  and  bliss.'  in  the  escha- 
tological  views  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Clirist, 
Tho  resarrection  lies  beyond.  Jesus  in  His  en- 
counter with  the  Sodducees  uses  the  lanf^age  of 
Hia  time,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  as  a 
transition  and  ensia  awaiting  the  dead  (Mk  12^, 
Mt  22").  The  wording  of  tho  Lakan  account 
(20")  ia  particularly  noticeable — ol  U  KB-raiunBlrTct 
rev  nfuJB'OT  iKtifou  rigc*"'  f-  rflf  itaarAffrwt  rijj  ^n 
fup^r.  'There  is  an  'age  to  coma'  (rather  than 
'world,'  see  Dalraan,  Warie  Jtati,  Eng.  tr.  n.  153], 
which  is  to  be  attained  by  those  that  shall  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  it,  an  age  evidently  to  be 
thought  of  OS  ushered  in  by  the  resurrection  from 
among  the  dead.  That  age  (  =  'tlie  kingdom' 
elsewhere),  embodying  the  liigheat  hones  of  the 
Jews  for  the  hereafter,  answers  to  all  the  highest 
conceptions  as  to  human  destiny  found  amongst 
people  of  other  faiths.  And  evidently  it  is  not 
immediately  attained  at  death,  according  to  the 
language  of  Jesus.  If,  then,  an  accumulation  of 
weighty  considerations  seems  to  some  to  support 
the  doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  itate  for  those  wlio 
have  passed  from  this  life  —  a  doctrine  already 
familiar  to  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  (see  Sal- 
niond,  Chr,  Doct.  of  Immortality,  p.  345  f.) — tlie 
teaching  of  the  Gospels  offers  no  delinite  opposi- 
tion. A  state,  i.e.,  not  simply  of  viijjoe  glooni  or 
attenuated  being,  but  of  vivid  consciousness ;  for 
the  blessed  dead  'a  condition  in  fellowship  witli 
God,  containing  in  itself  tho  germ  of  an  everlasting 
heavenly  life  towards  which  it  tends'  {Wendt,iBAir 
Je^i,  Eng.  tr.  i,  p.  223),  with  progress  and  crowtli 
from  more  to  more ;  and  in  the  cose  of  others,  a 
state  alTording  room  for  the  hope  that  there  a 
solution  is  to  be  found  for  a  multitude  of  otherwise 
inscrutablo  life  problems  in  regard  to  man's  salva- 
tion. Such  comfortable  words  as  Jn  14'-"  17^*  do 
not  condict  with  this  conception  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  blessed  dead,  and  they  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  being  'with  Christ'  in  a  manner 
whicli  is  '  very  far  better"  {Ph  1^)  than  what  may 
be  known  in  the  present  life. 


OB  tbe  whole  igaliuC  U» 

EK 


difficulties.  IVhaC  eipcditnU  tlicy  mt  driven  to  in  order  Xo 
mitlgkte  Vaene  are  UluiCntcd,  e.g..  In  Randl»'  AJtir  DealA. 
"^■^  nuthor  ennrly  ur^ci  how  much  ia  posaible  In  Lhe  way  of 
'nULncv  and  pardon  even  in  arlievio  rnorlit.  'Aft«r  all 
n  the  dyinv  and  their  friends  has  t^cased.  a 
i  procvHls  :  '  mientance  and  faith,  pardon 
may  proceed  vitn  ipDed  and  power  eurh  04 
i  in  prei'ious  yeui  (p.  S50r.>  Gre^tEj'  ta 
1.II1:  <.,cu,ijui  iioii^^ATt,  In  aAiloufljy  nmintolninK  liii  poaLtion  he 
a[»iidv*nceB  conmdcnCloni  which  lead,  he  thinki.  to  the  con- 
clualoD  that '  the  proportian  oF  the  Hnalljr  loat  to  the  saved  will 
be  about  as  the  proportion  of  tho  criminal  part  of  Eni^knd'a 
population  loall  iher«t'<p.  S44I.)I  The cvinnidentJon  ol  the 
iolemn  subject  of  Hnal  doitiny  ilea  Iwjond  the  ocopc  ol  thia 


S.  Christ's  figurative  use  of  the  term  'dead.' — 
The  use  of  the  term  as  descriptive  of  a  certain 
spiritual  condition,  unperceiving,  unresponsive,  is 
illustrated  in  the  saying  of  Lk  9*',  quoted  above. 
In  Lk  lo=*  it  occurs  as  tantamount  to  '  lost.'  The 
dead  spoken  of  in  Jn  &"'",  to  whom  the  Son  gives 
eternal  life,  are  so  described  in  virtue  of  their  con- 
dition prior  to  their  believing  on  Htm. 

Lrriniinaa  —  Artt.  '  Eochatology '  and  '  Bemineotion '  In 
HHlinsV  1>B;  'EKhatoIogy'  and  'Dead'  In  Encae.  BM.; 
■Duly  to  the  Dead"  in  jeirtti  Kmjw.  ;  Schflrer.  IIJP  (as 
quoted):  Wein,  Bib.  ThtoL  of  ST,  Eng.  tr.  in  the  ntativn  ii; 
Wendl,  TmJting  I^Jrnu,  Enr.  tr.  in  the  relative  H ;  SUveni, 
ThnL  i^ST,  p.  IM:  Salraoncf  Claiilian,  Daarinitef  luaaor- 
laHtu ;  Drummond,  Tht  Jeaiih  Matiah ;  Stanton,  Til  Jrteitk 
and  Oe  Ckriitian  XiaiaK;  LUQkocli,  AJIrr  Dwth;  Rondlei. 
A/icr  Death;  Bw:t,  Last  Thlngi-,  V.tatt,  Ll/t  in  ChAn. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 
DEAF  IND  DUMB.— 1.  Link  hr^aten-  deafnas 
and  dumb7iess.—{ai  It  appears  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate these  two  malaiUes  of  deafness  and  dnmbness, 
whether  one  approaches  them  from  the  standpoint 
either  of  tlie  scientist  or  of  the  student.  The 
consequGnco  of  tlie  former  disease  is  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  diminisheil  or  aliollshed ;  the  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  is  that  the  power  of  articulat' 
inc  sounds  is  defective  or  imjiosBible.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  physiological  connexion  between  the 
maladies;  but  the  acute  stage  of  either  leaves  tha 

Eatient  now  with  a  corres)kondent  incapacity  of 
earing,  now  with  a  correspondent  incapacity  for 
speaking.  The  acutest  form  of  these  maladies  ia 
seen  when  congenital ;  then  the  link  b  observed  at 
its  closest :  the  maladies,  so  to  speak,  draw  Into 
one,  and  the  remedies  which  surgery  or  treatment, 
and  the  artificial  aids  <  ~ 
language  can  afford,  are 
these  maladies  liad  »om< 
unity  of  their  own. 

(4)  This  conception  of  an  inherent  unity  between 
deafness  and  dumbness  is  curiously  illustrated  b^ 
the  Greek  adjective  with  which  this  article  is 
cluefly  concerned,  ru^it  is  derived  from  tlie  root 
lar,  i.e.  that  which  is  smitten,  crushed,  or  blunted, 
opposed  to  iiis,  'sharp,'  'keen.'  Thus  coi^  is 
used  in  Homer  of  a,  blunt  weapon,*  of  the  dnmb 
earth  i'  [cp.  Lat.  bruta  teilus],  and,  with  a  wonder- 
ful picturesqucness,  of  the  noiselessness  of  a  wave 
befoie  it  crashes  upon  the  shingle,  f  It  is  thus 
only  by  a  sliglit  metaphorical  turn  that  the  adjec- 
tive stands  to  describe  the  impairment  or  loss  of 
EDwers  of  the  mind  or  body ;  and  so  of  vision,  of 
earing,  ajiii  articulating. 

2.  Jieferenees  in  the  Gospels. — In  the  Gospels 
icu^i  (the  word  is  not  found  outside  them  in  tho 
NT)  ia  applied  only  to  the  two  maladies  under 
diecnssion,  i.e.  to  describe  the  dwarfed  and  blunted 
powers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Indeed,  as  it  fur- 
nislies  a  common  description  of  both  maladies,  a 
loss  careful  student  would  be  in  danger,  at  least  in 
the  chief  characteristic  passage  |Mk  7"'"),  of  mis- 
the  adjective. 


iably  applied  as  if 


passage  11 
rendering,  or  rather  niisopplvin 
which  plainly  signiSes  'deaf.** 
same  Gospel  (9^)  tw^i  probably  i 
This  free  transference  of  the  adjecti 
writer,  as  descriptive  now  of  the  o 
now  of  tlie  other,  is  clearly  not  due 


le  malady  and 
a  any  scientifio 
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knowledge  of  the  Second  Evangelist ;  it  was  enough 
for  him  that  it  connoted  the  crushing,  maiming  char- 
acter of  hoth  diseases.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
even  St.  Luke  the  physician,  in  the  three  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs,  uses  Kuxp^ds  in  this  douole 
application  (1^  11"  of  dumbness,  7^  of  deahiess). 
St.  Matthew  again  uses  the  expression  indifferently 
as  applicable  to  deafness  (11^)  or  dumbness  (9^). 

It  IS,  of  course,  mainly  on  our  Lord's  works  of 
healing  that  the  interest  of  the  question  turns.  A 
glance  will  be  sufficient  at  the  striking  passage  in 
the  opening  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (1*"*^)  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  was 
made  to  the  aged  Zacharias.  It  is  significant  to 
observe  that  Zacharias  was  on  this  occasion  the 
victim  not  merely  of  lack  of  faith  in  the  angel's 
message,  but  of  real  alarm  at  the  vision.  The 
penalty  for  this  lack  of  faith  was  temporary 
speechlessness.  Its  infliction  was  indeea  pro- 
nounced by  Gabriel,  but  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  it  was  brought  about  b^  natural  causes. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  sudden 
emotion  has  brought  on  deafness  or  dumbness, 
and,  strangely  enough,  there  are  instances  on 
record  in  which  a  sudden  emotion,  like  terror,  has 
led  to  the  restoration  of  lost  powers  of  this  char- 
acter. The  medical  faculty  always  regard  hope- 
fully patients  who  have  become  suddenly  deaf  or 
dumb  from  these  instantaneous  causes,  and  it  ma^ 
be  assumed  that  neither  Zacharias  himself  nor  his 
friends  regarded  the  visitation  as  permanent,  apart 
from  Gabriel's  consoling  limitation  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

Two  miracles  recorded  by  St.  Mark  have  sug- 
gestions about  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  are  full  of 
interest,  and  to  which  only  inadequate  commentary 
is  possible  within  the  space  of  this  article.  The 
former  is  that  wrought  by  the  Lord,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Holy  Land,  upon  an  unnamed  sufferer  (Mk 
y3i>37^^  He  is  described  as  deaf,  and  as  having  an 
impediment  in  his  speech.  The  strange  term  *  here 
employed  (v.**),  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  NT  and  is  found  only  once  in  LXX  (Is  35*),  indi- 
cates at  once  the  closeness  of  link  between  the  two 
maladies  which  has  been  already  emphasized,  and 
also  declares  that  the  man  was  not  so  dumb  as  he 
was  deaf.  He  spoke,  but  only  with  difficulty ;  a 
trial,  no  doubt,  to  others  as  to  himself.  In  this 
narrative,  ^iven  by  St.  Mark  with  such  extra- 
ordinary vividness  of  detail,t — the  taking  aside, 
the  mysterious  remedies  applied,  the  sigh|  the  word 
spoken,  not  of  magic  but  of  power,^ — in  all  these 
we  see  the  Divine  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  as 
traced  by  St.  Mark,  in  His  compassion  for  suffer- 
ing humanity,  in  His  teaching  as  significant  by 
action  as  by  word,  in  His  sublime  confidence  that 
He  had  that  to  give,  for  which  He  looked  not 
in  vain  from  heaven.  St.  Mark  puts  in  simple, 
unscientific  terms  the  record  of  tne  cure.  The 
sufferer's  ears  were  opened,  his  tongue  was  no 
longer  a  prisoner,  speech  came  back  orderly  and 
intelligible  to  those  around. 

The  other  miracle,  also  recorded  by  St.  Mark 
(9|^'^),  is  upon  one  whose  dumbness  was  linked 
with  demoniacal  possession.  An  examination  of 
the  passage  shows  how  the  case  had  baffled 
Christ's  disciples.  The  father  of  the  possessed 
felt  that  he  had  in  the  Great  Teacher  nis  final 
resort.  Our  Lord's  question  elicited  the  reply 
that  the  malady,  aggravated  by  demoniacal  sug- 
gestion, was  congenital.  The  man's  dumbness 
was  of  the  acutest  form.    The  narrative  of  the 

*  fx^ytktiXH ;  there  is  no  English  equivalent.  The  French 
word  balbutiafU  approaches  its  meaning  closely. 

t  See  present  writer's  article  in  ExpotUor  (v.  iv.  [1896]  p. 
380)  on  *  He  took  him  aside.' 

X  The  Aram.  Ephphatha  (v.M)  applies  not  only  to  the  man's 
hearing  hut  to  his  speech ;  to  the  open  ear,  but  also  as  by  a 
frequent  Hebraism  to  the  open  Up. 


miracle  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  experience  of 
the  medical  faculty.  It  is  not  only  that  deafness 
and  dumbness  are  allied,  but  the  patient  at  his 
worst  and  unhappiest  suffers  some  form  of  de- 
mentia or  idiocy.  With  the  former  instance,  which 
lacked  the  distressing  epileptic  symptoms,  our 
Lord  dealt  directly.  In  the  latter  He  faces  an 
evil,  hostile  power,  '  Thou  speechless  *  and  dumb 
spirit,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into 
him.*  The  former  cure  was  calmly,  quietly 
brought  about.  This  was  accompaniea  by  awful 
convulsions.  But  the  issue  in  both  was  the  same, 
neither  physical  defects  nor  demoniacal  agency 
resisted  the  word  of  pity  and  of  power. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  none  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  excited  such  interest  or  won  such  ad- 
miration as  those  wrought  upon  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  This  would  answer  to  common  experience. 
The  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  for  it  is  none 
other  than  this  which  special  treatment  in  Germany 
seems  now  and  again  to  have  brought  about,  and 
of  which  one  marvellous  instance  is  known  to  the 
present  writer,  would  not  cause  such  astonishment 
as  the  recovery  of  a  deaf  or  dumb  friend.  Blind- 
ness does  not  interrupt  personal  relationship  as 
deafness  and  dumbness  do,  and,  the  moment  hear- 
ing and  speech  are  recovered,  the  results  and 
consequences  are  communicable  to  others.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  astonishment  of  the 
multitude  passed  into  praise.  Its  verdict  was, 
*  He  hath  done  all  things  well '  (Mk  7*^). 

8.  SpiritucU  applications  of  deafness  and  dumh^ 
ness. — The  senses  of  which  these  numan  bodies  of 
ours  stand  possessed  are  so  wondrous  in  their 
character  and  operations,  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  Holy  Scripture  lessons  drawn  from 
them  of  great  spiritual  import.  And  so  it  is. 
The  open  eye,  clear,  candid,  trustful,  is  a  figure 
of  faith  throughout  both  Testaments  (Ps  119^^  121i, 
Pr  20",  Mk  8»,  Jn  12«»,  Ro  1 !»).  With  equal  force 
the  open  ear  is  significant  of  obedience.  Students 
of  the  Psalter  and  of  the  Prophets  will  bear  in 
mind  the  denunciations  poured,  both  for  spiritual 
deafness  and  dumbness,  upon  a  people  which  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jehovcih,  and  which 
was  silent  when  the  Divine  Name  and  His  praise 
were  concerned  (Ps  81"  etc.,  Is  6^®).  On  the  other 
hand,  again,  through  both  Testaments,  from 
Samuel  to  St  John  the  Divine,  a  commendation 
and  blessing  has  ever  attended  the  ear  willing  to 
receive,  the  lips  open  to  prayer  and  to  praise.  It 
is  in  and  through  the  combination  of  these  that 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  can  be  disseminated  (Ro 
Xoio*i7).  And  so  of  all  the  spiritual  gifts,  most 
dear  to  Apostolic  men  was  rappr^la  (Eph  6^), 
born  of  the  courage  of  conviction,  and  marking  a 
mind  and  temper  capable  of  standing  at  the  last 
before  the  Son  of  Man.  B.  Whitefoord. 

DHATH. — It  belongs  to  the  profoundly  spiritual 
character  of  our  Lord  s  thinking  that  He  says  com- 
paratively little  on  the  subject  of  physical  death. 
Mis  attitude  towards  it  is  indicated  m  the  words, 
♦She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth'  (Mt  9»  =  Mk  6», 
Lk  8^).  He  recognized  that  man's  true  being  was 
something  apart  from  the  mere  bodily  existence, 
and  death  thus  resolved  itself  into  a  natural  inci- 
dent, analogous  to  sleep,  which  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  life  only  in  seeming.  The  idea  is 
S resented  more  definitely  in  the  charge  to  the 
isciples,  '  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do,'  etc. 
(Lk  12*=Mt  10*),  where  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  life  resides  in  the  soul,  over  which  God  alone 
has  power.  The  accident  of  death,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  from  its  material  body,  can  make 
little  difference  to  the  essential  man. 

*  The  nirer  word  iXmXMP  is  used  in  w.^T.  25. 
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The  three  recorded  miracles  of  raising  from  the 
dead  are,  in  the  last  resort,  concrete  Ulustrations 
of  this  side  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  Johannine 
account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  indeed  bound 
up  "with  a  more  complex  theological  doctrine ;  but 
the  Synoptic  miracles,  in  so  far  as  they  are  more 
than  works  of  compassion  or  exhibitions  of  Divine 
power,  are  indicative  of  the  transient  nature  of 
death.  Jesus  awakens  the  daughter  of  Jairus  and 
the  youth  of  Nain  as  if  from  ordinary  sleep.  The 
life  which  to  outward  appearance  had  ceased,  had 
only  been  withdrawn  from  the  body,  and  could  be 
reunited  with  it  at  the  Divine  worcL 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  these 
miracles  and  the  whole  conception  of  death  as 
sleep,  with  the  contemporary  Jewish  belief  that 
for  three  days  the  soul  still  hngered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  dead  body.  The  earliest  sta^e  of 
death  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  condition 
of  trance  or  slumber  from  which  the  spirit  could 
yet  be  recalled.  It  is  in  view,  probably,  of  this 
belief  that  St.  John  emphasizes  the  'four  days' 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Lazarus,  whose 
soul  must  thus  have  finally  departed  from  his  body 
when  Jesus  revived  him.  But  we  have  no  indica- 
tion that  our  Lord  Himself  took  any  account  of 
the  popular  superstition,  much  less  that  He  was 
influenced  by  it.  His  conception  of  death  as  a 
passing  sleep  was  derived  solely  from  His  certainty 
that  man,  being  a  child  of  God,  was  destined  to  an 
immortal  life.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  cannot 
be  permanently  dead,  for  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living  (Mt  22^1 =Mk  12»).  In 
virtue  of  their  relation  to  God  they  must  have 

gassed  into  a  more  perfect  life  through  apparent 
eath. 

The  traditional  view  of  death  as  something  evil 
and  unnatural  had  therefore  no  place  in  the 
thought  of  Jesus.  He  nowhere  suggests  the  idea 
w^hich  St.  Paul  took  over  from  the  OT  and  elabor- 
ated in  his  theology,  that  death  is  the  punishment 
of  sin.  This  prevtuling  Jewish  belief  is  indeed  ex- 
pressly contradicted  in  the  words  concerning  the 
slaughtered  Galilseans  and  the  eighteen  on  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  (Lk  13^"*).  Jesus  there 
insists  that  death,  even  when  it  comes  prema- 
turely and  violently,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Divine  judgment.  Sin  is  punished,  not  by  physical 
death  in  this  world,  but  by  a  spiritual  death  here- 
after. This  is  doubtless  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  warning,  'Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.'  Destruction  is  in  store  for  all  sinners; 
and  the  punishment  cannot  therefore  consist  in 
death  by  violence,  which  falls  on  few.  Much  less 
can  it  consist  in  natural  death,  from  which  the 
good  can  escape  no  more  than  the  wicked. 

While  thus  regarding  death  as  nothing  but  one 
of  the  incidents  in  man's  earthly  existence,  our 
Lord  anticipates  a  time  when  it  will  be  done  away. 
In  the  perfected  Messianic  kingdom  '  they  cannot 
die  any  more*  (Lk  20^).  Those  who  survive  until 
the  Son  of  man  returns  in  glory  *  will  not  taste  of 
death'  (Mt  16^),  since  they  will  have  entered  on 
the  new  a^e  in  which  it  is  abolished.  Even  in  such 
passages,  however,  it  is  not  suggested  that  death 
is  an  evil.  The  idea  is  rather  that  it  forms  part  of 
a  lower,  imperfect  order  of  things,  and  that  this 
will  ^ve  place  entirely  te  a  higher.  Those  who 
inherit  the  kingdom  cannot  die,  'because  they 
are  equal  unte  tlie  angels '  (Lk  2GP^),  and  have  so 
entered  on  another  condition,  governed  by  different 
laws.  The  cessation  of  death  is  conjoined  with 
that  of  marriage  ( w.***  **).  As  the  marriage  rela- 
tion is  natural  and  necessary  te  man's  earthly 
state,  but  has  no  place  in  the  life  of  higher  spirits, 
so  with  death. 

Jesus,  it  is  thus  evident,  has  broken  away  from 
the  Jewish  conception,  according  to  which   the 


death  of  the  body  possessed  a  religious  significance 
as  the  eifect  of  sm.  His  own  idea  of  its  spiritual 
import  is  of  an  altogether  different  nature,  and  can 
be  c^thered  with  sufficient  clearness  from  certain 
explicit  sayings.  (1)  The  willingness  to  endure 
death  for  His  sake  is  the  supreme  test  of  faith  (cf. 
'  Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of?'  etc 
[Mt  2(F=Mk  10»];  *If  a  man  hate  not  .  .  .  his 
own  life  also,'  etc.  [Lk  14»]).  (2)  Death  is  the  fixed 
limit  appointed  by  God  to  all  earthly  pleasures 
and  activities.  The  thought  of  it  ought  therefore 
to  guard  us  against  over-anxiety  about  the  things 
of  tnis  world,  and  to  keep  us  always  watehful,  and 
mindful  of  the  true  issues  of  life  ('This  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee '  [Lk  12^] ;  parable 
of  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  [Lk  IG^']).  (3)  Above 
all,  death  nmrks  the  beginning  of  the  true  and 
eternal  life  with  God.  This  higher  life  can  be 
obtained  only  by  sacrificing  the  lower,  and  sur- 
rendering it  altogether,  if  need  be,  at  the  call  of 
Christ  ('  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it'  [Mt  103»=16»,  Mk  8»,  Lk  9^*]). 

In  several  Synoptic  passages  Jesus  speaks  of  a 
death  which  is  spiritual  rather  than  physical.  He 
recognizes  that  the  mass  of  men  are  in  a  condition 
of  moral  apathy  and  estrangement  from  God,  and 
out  of  this  '  death '  He  seeks  to  deliver  them.  His 
message  to  John  the  Baptist,  '  The  dead  are  raised 
up'  (Mt  ll«=Lk  1^),  would  seem,  in  the  light  of 
the  context,  to  bear  this  reference,  as  also  the 
charge  to  the  disciples,  'Raise  the  dead'  (Mt  10^). 
The  same  thought  is  expressed  more  unmistakably 
in  the  saying,  '  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead'  (Mt 
8^=Lk  9**),  and  in  the  words  of  the  parable,  'This 
my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again'  (Lk  15^). 
Such  allusions  are  not  to  be  explained  as  simply 
figurative.  As  'life,'  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  consists 
in  moral  obedience  and  communion  with  Grod,  so 
in  the  opposite^  condition  He  perceives  the  true 
death.  It  involves  that  '  destruction  both  of  soul 
and  body'  which  is  far  more  to  be  feared  than 
mere  boculy  death. 

The  view  represented  by  the  Fourth  Grospel 
gives  a  further  development  to  this  aspect  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  Deatn  as  conceived  by  St.  John 
is  something  wholly  spiritual.  The  idea  is  en- 
forced in  its  full  extent  that  physical  death  is  only 
a  '  taking  rest  in  sleep,'  and  in  no  wise  affects  the 
real  life  (Jn  11^^^'^^).  Lazarus,  although  he  has 
lain  four  days  in  the  tomb,  has  never  truly  died ; 
for  '  he  that  believeth  in  me,  when  he  is  dead,  con- 
tinues to  live'  (11^*^).  The  miracle  by  which  he 
is  '  awakened  out  of  sleep '  is  meant  to  show  forth, 
under  the  forms  of  sense,  the  inward  and  spiritual 
work  of  Jesus.  He  is  'the  resurrection  and  the 
life.'  He  has  come  to  raise  men  out  of  the  state  of 
death  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  to  make 
them  inheritors,  even  now,  of  the  life  of  God. 

To  understand  the  Evangelist's  conception,  we 
have  to  remember  that  here  as  elsewhere  he 
converte  into  present  reality  what  is  future  and 
apocalyptic  in  the  Synoptic  teaching.  Jesus  had 
spoken  of  life  as  a  reward  laid  up  in  '  the  world  to 
come,'  and  had  contrasted  it  with  the  'casting 
out'  or  'destruction'  (drc^Xeia)  which  is  reserved 
for  the  wicked.  These  ideas  reappear  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  divested  of  their  pictorial,  eschato- 
logical  form.  Life  is  a  spiritual  possession  here 
and  now,  and  has  its  counterpart  in  '  death,'  which 
is  likewise  realized  in  the  present  world.  St.  John, 
indeed,  contemplates  a  future  in  which  the  life, 
and  by  implication  the  death,  will  become  com- 
plete and  nnal  (6'*'  **-  **) ;  but  they  ijvill  continue 
the  same  in  essence  as  they  already  are  on  earth. 

Death  is  thus  regarded  not  as  a  single  incident 
but  as  a  condition,  m  which  the  soul  remains  until, 
through  the  power  of  Christ,  it  passes  into  the 
opposite  conoition  of  life.    It  is  not,  however,  a 
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Rtate  of  moral  apathy  and  disobedience,  or  at 
least  does  not  primarily  bear  this  ethical  character. 
Life,  in  the  view  of  St.  Jolm,  is  the  absolute, 
Divine  life,  in  which  man,  as  a  creature  of  earth, 
does  not  participate  (see  Life).  His  natural  state 
is  one  of  '  death,  not  because  of  his  moral  sinful- 
ness, but  because  he  belongs  to  a  lower  world,  and 
the  life  he  possesses  is  therefore  relative  and  un- 
real. It  is  life  only  in  a  physical  sense,  and  is 
more  properly  described  as  'death.*  The  work  of 
Christ  is  to  deliver  men  from  the  state  of  priva- 
tion in  which  they  are  involved  by  their  earthly 
nature  (3®).  As  the  Word  made  flesh.  He  com- 
municates to  them  His  own  higher  essence,  and 
makes  possible  for  them  the  my^rious  transition 
*  from  death  unto  life '  (5»*). 

In  this  Johannine  doctrine  Greek-philosophical 
ideas,  transmitted  through  Philo,  have  blended 
with  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in 
the  Synoptics.  The  simple  ethical  distinction  has 
become  a  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  being, — 
earthly  and  spiritual,  phenomenal  and  real.  Jesus 
'raises  the  dead'  in  the  sense  that  He  effects  a 
miraculous  change  in  the  very  constitution  of  man's 
nature.  At  the  same  time  the  ethical  idea,  while 
not  directly  emphasized,  is  everywhere  implied. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  state  of  exclusion  from  the 
true  life  is  also  a  state  of  moral  darkness,  into 
which  men  have  fallen  'because  their  deeds  are 
evil  *  (3^).  The  *  freedom '  which  Jesus  promises  is 
described  in  one  passage  (in  which,  however,  the 
borrowed  Pauline  ideas  are  imperfectly  assimilated) 
as  freedom  from  sin  (S**"*).  In  the  great  verse, 
*God  so  loved  the  world,'  etc.  (3*'),  the  ethical 
conception  almost  completely  overpowers  the  theo- 
logical. Men  were  'perishing  through  their 
estrangement  from  Goa,  and  from  this  death  God 
sought  to  deliver  them  by  His  love  revealed  in 
Christ. 

For  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  His  own  death  see  the  following 
article. 

LmniATURB. — Cretner,  Lex.  t.v.  Odrmrt ;  Tititu,  Die  neuUH. 
Lehre  von  der  SeliokeU  (1896-1900X  esp.  i.  67-87,  liL  17-81 ; 
Fries,  *  Jesu  Vorstellungen  von  der  Auferatehung  der  Toten/ 
ZNTff  (Dec  1900);  Schrenck,  Die  johanneische  Anaeh.  vom 
Leben  (189S>i    See  also  the  literature  mentioned  in  art.  Lme. 

E.  F.  Scott. 

DEATH  OF  CHRIST.— I.  In  the  Gospels.— 
The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  examine  the 
place  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  world.  What  is  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  ?  The  question  may  be  answered  as  follows : 
— Tlie  will  and  purpose  of  God  are  in  the  way 
of  coming  to  realization  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  and  destiny  of  humanity.  They  are  still 
very  far  from  having  attained  to  universal  realiza- 
tion, but  they  are  destined  to  reach  it  in  the  per- 
fected kingdom  of  God.  This  is  what  is  here 
understood  as  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  It 
began  to  exist  and  to  be  evolved  on  the  earth 
with  man's  appearance  as  a  being  with  a  moral 
nature  and  created  for  a  moral  destiny.  Its  evolu- 
tion is  still  very  incomplete,  but  it  is  certainly 
though  slowly  making  for  a  predestined  end  in 
which  all  men  in  Christ  shall  be  morally  perfect  as 
Ciod  is ;  and  in  the  moral  relations  of  Uod  to  men, 
and  of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  an  order  of 
perfect  moral  unity  and  universality  shall  reign 
lor  ever. 

In  this  order  of  things,  then,  and  its  evolution, 
the  death  of  Christ  occupies  a  place  of  the  highest 
importance  and  value.  It  is  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  moral  order  of  thin^p  and  its  evolu- 
tion that  the  essential  merits  of  His  death  can  be 
properly  understood.  A  consideration  of  it  from 
the  same  point  of  view  is  called  for  by  the  methods 
of  modem  thought  and  inquiry.    And  it  is  only 


thus  that  the  cultured  Christian  conscience  can 
find  true,  adequate,  abiding  moral  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
of  ideas,  to  mark  the  important  distinction  that 
exists  in  the  nature  of  thmgs  as  they  now  are  in 
man's  moral  history,  between  the  moral  order  of 
the  world  and  the  moral  course  of  the  world.  The 
moral  order  of  the  world  as  just  defined  is  only  one 
of  the  constituent  factors  of  the  world's  moral 
course.  Besides  it  there  are  two  more.  There  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  factor  which  consists  of  all 
those  facts  or  phenomena  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  and  history  of  mankind  which  fall  under 
the  designation  of  sm  or  moral  evil ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  pre- 
sides immanently,  persistently,  and  universally 
over  the  relations  between  sin  and  the  moral  order 
of  things  or  the  order  of  righteousness.  These  three 
factors  constitute  that  actual  moral  course  that 
the  world  is  ever  following ;  and  the  predestined 
end  of  their  relation  to  one  another  will  be  realized 
in  the  complete  and  eternal  victory  and  triumph  of 
righteousness  over  sin,  throu<^h  tne  unerring  and 
all-sufficient  administrative  judgments  of  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world  (Mt  13^*"^,  1  Co 
15^»).  It  is  the  morai  course  of  the  world  as  so 
understood  that  explains  the  nature  and  methods 
of  the  historical  revelation,  contained  in  the  Bible, 
of  Grod's  will  and  purpose  in  their  relation  to  man's 
moral  life  and  destiny.  The  course  of  the  world 
as  so  understood  occupied  a  determinative  place  in 
our  Lord's  conceptions  of  man's  moral  life  and 
destiny  (see  Progbess).  And  it  was  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Sin,  Righteousness,  and  Judgment 
that  He  conteinplated  the  fullest  and  profoundest 
significance  of  His  obedience  unto  death.  It  was 
on  the  place  of  His  death  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  and  as  therein  related  to  man's  sin  and  God's 
governmental  judgment,  that  He  depended  for  the 
victory  and  triumph  of  Ri|^hteousness  over  Sin  in 
the  dispensation  ot  the  Spirit  (Jn  17'"").  From  the 
point  of  view  here  raised  His  death  may  be  con- 
sidered in  various  aspects. 

1.  He  was  put  to  death  on  the  Cross.  How  did 
this  happen?  What  were  His  leading  thoughts 
about  it  as  so  viewed  ?  He  lived  and  died  without 
sin.  He  fulfilled  all  righteousness  in  the  course  of 
His  obedience  unto  death,  freely  and  perfectly 
uniting  Himself  and  all  the  activities  of  His  will 
and  life  with  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  and 
with  Him  His  Father  was  well  pleased.  This 
means  that  although  He  appeared  and  lived  and 
died  in  the  moral  course  of  the  world.  He  was  not 
of  the  world,  had  absolutely  no  fellowship  with  it 
in  so  far  as  it  was  under  the  domination  of  sin. 
He  loved  sinners  in  their  character  as  moral  beings 
with  perfect  love.  But  sin  He  hated  with  perfect 
hatred ;  and  He  lived  and  died  to  save  men  and 
the  moral  course  of  the  world  from  it.  His  life  of 
perfect  union  with  His  Father's  will  and  purpose 
in  all  things  implied  not  only  that  He  lived  en- 
tirely on  the  side  and  in  the  interests  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  but  also  that  the  latter  found  in 
Him,  for  the  first  time  on  earth,  the  One  Individual 
moral  Being  in  whom  it  had  secured  its  perfect 
fonn  of  manifest  realization,  in  so  far  as  this  was 
possible  in  one  life  in  human  form.  It  was  this 
fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hatred  of  the  men 
over  whom  the  world's  sin  had  gained  complete 
domination  on  the  other,  that  determined  His  way 
to  His  destiny  on  Calvaiy.  This  conjunction  of 
righteousness  and  sin,  and  their  creative  influence 
on  His  earthly  history  and  experience,  affected 
Him  in  three  ways,  each  of  which  should  have  a 
regulative  effect  on  every  one's  thoughts  as  to  the 
meaning  and  value  of  His  death. 

(1)  He  regarded  the  existence  of  the  sin  that 
arose   and   developed   in  increasing   antagonism 
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against  Himself  and  His  mission,  in  the  course 
of  His  ministry,  as  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  he. 
Saying  after  saying  of  His,  bearing  on  this  point, 
seems  almost  to  convey  the  impression  that  He 
must  have  regarded  this  sinful  and  guilty  opposi- 
tion, without  which  He  would  not  have  been  put 
to  death,  as  not  required  by  the  interests  and 
objects  of  the  moral  task  which  He  had  come  into 
the  world  to  accomplish  (Mt23»-»',  Lk  13"-»  23»-", 
Jn  V^  8«-»  15>'-"  W^' ").  (2)  Then,  again,  His 
own  words  show  that  the  inward  *  moral  *  struggles 
and  agonies  of  His  life  arose  out  of  the  prospect 
and  contemplation  of  the  development  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  world's  sin  and  unbelief  against 
Him  and  against  His  claim  to  be  entirely  identified 
with  His  Father's  will  and  purpose  in  all  His 
words  and  deeds.  His  experience  of  inward  crush- 
ing sorrow,  arising  from  the  cause  alluded  to, 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane.  But  before  the  hour  which  He  spent  there 
in  anguish  and  bloody  sweat.  He  had  foretastes  of 
the  terrible  bitterness  of  the  Passion  which  He 
knew  was  awaiting  Him  as  His  destiny  (Mt  20^ 
2&^-^,  Jn  1227).  (3)  In  spite  of  these  two  facts  as 
to  our  Lord's  thought  and  experience  in  connexion 
with  His  death.  He  always  cherished  perfectly 
optimistic  confidence  and  hope  as  to  the  issues  of 
the  latter.  Through  the  discipline  of  experience 
and  through  prayer  He  became  strong  enough 
to  be  obedient  even  unto  death.  He  h^  perfect 
faith  in  His  Father  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth.  He  knew  that  all  the  future  interests  and 
objects  of  His  mission  and  work  on  earth  were 
al)8olutely  safe  in  His  hands.  He  knew  before  He 
died  that  His  death  could  not  hinder,  but  would  be 
made  to  further  these  objects  and  interests  (Jn 
2024. 33  167-"),  and  the  first  word  He  spoke  about 
His  death  after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead  was, 
*  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  *  (Lk  24*). 

2.  The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  nature^ 
meaning,  and  value  of  our  Lord's  unique  achieve- 
ment on  earth,  which  reached  its  perfect  accom- 
plishment in  His  death  on  the  cross.  This 
achievement  from  beginning  to  end  was  made  by 
Him  in  His  position  as  internally  related  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  through  it  to  the 
world  in  its  character,  aspirations,  and  activities 
as  under  the  domination  of  sin.  His  achievement, 
as  so  viewed,  consisted  in  the  perfect  realization 
of  His  Father's  will  and  purpose  in  His  unique 
moral  Individuality,  and  in  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  latter  in  His  relations  with  God  and  with 
men.  It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  for  one  thing  of 
highest  importance,  that  this  achievement  of  His, 
in  its  nature,  meaning,  and  value,  was  purely, 
entirely,  exclusively  moral.  There  are  two  con- 
siderations which  place  this  fact  in  the  region  of 
absolute  certainty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  has  its  validity  in  the 
established  nature  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world 
and  in  Christ's  own  place  in  this  order.  This  is  an 
order  of  things  which  has  its  foundations  in  the 
moral  nature  of  God  ;  in  the  moral  nature  of  man 
as  made  in  the  image  of  God  as  a  Moral  Being; 
in  the  fact  and  in  the  nature  of  the  moral  relations 
between  God  and  men  and  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  also  in  the  fact  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
came  into  the  world  to  qualify  Himself  for  occupy- 
ing His  momentous  position  of  mediation  within 
the  sphere  of  the  moral  relations  of  God  to  men 
and  of  men  to  God.  These  are  all  indisputable 
facts,  and  they  make  it  certain  that  the  essential 
nature  and  objects  of  our  Lord's  earthly  achieve- 
ment, which  culminated  in  the  manner  in  which 
He  met  His  death  on  the  cross,  were  absolutely 
and  exclusively  moral.  That  it  was  so  in  our 
Lord's  o>vn  way  of  conceiving  of  the  nature,  mean- 


ing, and  value  of  His  life  of  obedience  unto  death, 
is  manifest  from  His  own  words,  e.g.,  in  Jn  16'"". 

But,  secondly,  the  same  conclusion  follows  from 
His  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  whole  system  of 
legalism  which  He  found  Judaism  had  developed 
and  set  up,  as  an  order  of  fixed  and  unchangestble 
conditions,  in  the  relations  between  God  and  men 
—  between  Him  and  them  as  individuals,  and 
between  Him  and  the  Jewish  nation  at  large  as 
His  own  peculiar  covenant  people.  The  eti'ect  of 
this  system,  as  being  both  theoretically  and  ad- 
ministratively legal,  was  conceived  and  opposed  by 
our  Lord  as  subversive  of  that  moral  order  of 
things  in  which  inward,  direct,  universid,  and 
eternal  relations  are  established  between  God  and 
men  (Mk  7*'^).  And  it  is  a  fact  written  broadly 
and  deeply  in  all  the  Grospels,  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing tiiat  He  ever  attempted  more  manifestly, 
strenuously,  uncompromisingly,  and  more  per- 
sistently than  another,  it  was  this,  viz. :  to  over- 
throw completely  and  for  ever  the  entire  order  of 
ideas  which  rested  upon  the  stupendous  error  that 
the  direct  relations  bietween  Goa  and  men  are  legal, 
that  they  are  founded  on  legal  conditions,  tliat 
they  are  to  be  maintained,  administered,  and 
meaiated  by  legal  means,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  are  not  inward  but  external  (Mt  5-7. 16*"*  23, 
Lk  11»-**,  Jn  5»-"  l^-"^  8"-»  12"-'»).  What,  then, 
does  His  attitude  of  unreserved  and  bold  antago- 
nism to  the  legal  system  of  Judaism  imply  in  tne 
point  of  view  here  considered  ?  (1)  It  implies  that 
m  His  position  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world  He 
stood  on  the  eternal  fact  and  truth  that  the  direct 
relations  between  God  as  a  Moral  Being  and  men 
as  moral  beings  are  inward  and  therefore  essenti- 
ally moral.  (2)  It  implies,  again,  that  He  stood 
upon  the  predestined  fact  and  truth  that  His 
position  ana  work  of  mediation  within  the  domain 
of  these  relations  were  also  essentially  moral  and 
therefore  anti-legal. 

3.  But,  further,  it  follows  from  the  nature  of 
our  Lord's  earthly  task  that  the  achievement  of  it 
in  the  manner  in  which  He  lived  and  died  was  a 
moral  unity.  His  personality  or  moral  individu- 
ality was  a  unity.  His  will  was  a  moral  unity, 
and  the  entire  series  of  the  manifold  inward  and 
outward  free  moral  activities  of  His  life  until  His 
last  moment  on  the  cross,  were  related  to  one 
another  as  a  perfectly  consistent  order  of  moral 
unity.  He  came  into  the  world,  as  He  Himself 
always  represented,  on  one  entirely  homogeneous 
moral  unaertaking;  and  when  this  undertaking 
was  fulfilled.  He  spoke -of  it  in  terms  which  show 
that  He  regarded  the  finished  task  as  one  homo- 
geneous moral  result  (Jn  17*  19®).  In  other  words, 
our  Lord's  obedience  in  His  manner  of  living  and 
dyin^  followed  the  law  of  moral  continuity.  His 
obedience  unto  death  was  regulated,  on  His  part, 
by  one  determinative  moral  principle;  but  there 
was  diversity  of  incidental  moral. significance  and 
value  in  the  various  positions  in  which  His  moral 
vocation  summoned  Him  to  act,  and  to  be  faithful 
and  loyal  to  this  principle. 

(1)  What  was  the  principle  which  constituted 
the  perfect  moral  unity  oi  His  obedience  unto 
death  ?  It  was  perfect  love,  manifesting  itself  in 
perfect  self -sacrifice  and  service,  and,  in  doing  this, 
ever  paying  perfectly  wise  and  loyal  regard  to  the 
moral  requirements  of  human  life  and  destiny 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  moral  requirements 
of  God's  holy  will  and  purpose  in  relation  to  those 
human  requirements  on  the  other  (Mt  20*  26*,  Mk 
10«,  Jn  10"-  "  13*-"  3»5-2i  4»*  5"-**  8*»-  «>•  "• "  17^"'- 
^'  *).  From  such  sayings  of  our  Lord's  as  are  here 
referred  to,  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  which 
regulated  all  the  moral  activities  of  His  life  was, 
in  eti'ect,  of  the  nature  and  compass  just  defined. 
There  are  no  words  of  His  reported  in  any  of  the 
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Gospels  which  justify  the  making  of  any  essential 
distinction  between  the  nature  of  His  obedience 
or  moral  achievement  during  the  time  of  the 
Passion,  and  the  nature  of  it  prior  to  the  hour 
when  He  allowed  Himself  to  fall  into  the  power  of 
His  enemies.  The  period  of  His  Passion  was  indeed 
unique  in  two  things  as  regards  His  own  part  in 
it.  From  the  moment  that  He  began  to  prav  in 
Gethsemane  till  the  moment  when  He  saia  '  It  is 
finished/  on  the  cross,  He  endured  unspeakable 
BufFering,  physical  and  moral,  altogether  un- 
paralleled in  His  antecedent  experience.  Again, 
it  was  precisely  during  this  period  of  His  extremest 
suffering  that  all  His  powers  of  moral  activity 
were  siibiected  to  their  severest  strain,  and  that 
they,  under  this  strain,  reached  the  highest  pos- 
sible point  of  their  morally  victorious,  triumphant 
achievement.  But  these  two  facts,  so  distinctive 
of  His  Passion,  made  no  real  breach  in  the  moral 
continuity  and  unity  of  the  moral  achievement  of 
His  life  as  a  whole.  His  moral  suffering  did  not 
begin  with  the  last  tragic  hours  of  His  life.  There 
was  an  element  of  moral  suffering  in  the  com- 
passion with  which  He  was  so  often  moved.  He 
nad  looked  forward  to  His  predestined  '  hour ' ; 
and  His  words,  '  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accom- 
plished ! '  (Lk  12*°),  suggest  that,  in  anticipation  of 
His  cross.  He  may  have  spent  many  an  hour  in 
painful  morid  wrestling,  in  view  of  His  destiny, 
long  before  His  anticipations  began  actually  to  be 
realized.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  there  was  no  form  of  inward  moral  activity 
called  forth  in  Him  during  the  hours  of  His 
Passion,  which  had  not  been  evoked  many  times 
over  in  previous  situations  of  His  life.  But  on  the 
cross  these  moral  activities  of  His,  in  the  superla- 
tive degree  of  their  strenuousness  and  in  the  tran- 
scendent magnitude  of  their  victory  over  sin  and 
temptation,  eclipsed  all  the  moral  achievements  of 
His  past  life.  And  yet  in  reality  He  died,  in  the 
sense  of  all  that  was  essentially  moral,  as  He  had 
lived.  He  lived  and  died  determined  by  the  same 
moral  principle,  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  self- 
.**acrifice  and  service,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  per- 
fectly wise  and  loyal  regard  to  all  the  demands  of 
Ood>j  will  and  purpose  on  Him,  and  to  all  the 
demands  on  Him  of  the  world's  moral  needs. 

This  view  of  the  moral  unity  of  the  achievement 
of  Christ's  earthly  activities  is  the  truth  as  it 
was  in  His  own  thought.  His  thought  was  this : 
*  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay 
down  my  life  (^w  rlOrjfu  r^v  if^vrfi^  Awu),  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I 
lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  Thb 
commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father  *  ( Jn 
1Q17. 38)^  Now  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  these 
words  to  justify  any  theologian  in  limiting  the 
application  of  tnem  to  what  our  Lord  did  during 
the  hours  of  HUb  Passion.  What  He  did  then, 
in  the  exercise  of  His  powers  of  moral  activity,  was 
to  submit,  in  a  way  perfectly  pleasing  to  God, 
to  the  sort  of  death  predestinea  for  Him.  Again, 
for  Him  who  was  in  God,  and  who  had  Grod  in 
Him,  *it  was  not  death  to  die.*  He  never  was 
more  alive,  in  the  highest  and  deepest  sense  of  the 
word  as  applied  to  a  perfect  moral  being,  than  in 
the  very  moment  on  tne  cross  when  He  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying,  'Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit*  (Lk  23^).  He  did  indeed  lay 
down  His  life  in  submitting  to  His  death,  which 
He  indisputably  contemplated  in  the  same  way  as 
St.  Peter  did  in  the  words,  'Him  ...  ye  have 
taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and 
slain '  (Ac  23,  cf.  Mt  16",  Jn  7"  9F).  But  how  did 
it  come  to  pass  that  He  was  able  to  lay  down  His 
life  LQ  dying,  doing  so  in  such  a  manner  that  His 


Father  loved  Him  in  the  doing  of  it  and  for  the 
doing  of  it  ?  It  so  came  to  pass  because  He  had 
never  done  anything  else  but  lay  down  His  life 
(^i^rf)  in  living.  All  the  moral  powers  of  holy 
love,  self-sacrince,  and  service  that  were  indivia- 
ualized  in  Him  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  and 
man's  Redeemer, — these  powers,  which  were  His 
life.  He  laid  down,  consecrated,  employed,  every 
moment  and  in  every  situation  of  His  life  of  free 
activity,  in  order  perfectly  to  fulfil  His  life's  voca- 
tion as  determined  for  Him  by  His  Father's  will 
and  purpose,  and  by  the  moral  necessities  of  tlie 
worm  wnich  He  had  come  to  save.  And  it  was 
because  He  did  all  this  in  living  that  He  was  able 
so  successfully  and  triumphantly  to  do  it  all  in 
dying.  And  the  effect  of  tnis  truth  is  neither  to 
dim  the  moral  splendour  nor  to  detract  from  the 
moral  value  of  our  Lord's  death,  but  rather  to 
reveal  how  great  was  the  moral  splendour  and 
value  of  all  the  activities,  words,  and  deeds  of 
His  life. 

(2)  But  if  His  life  prepared  Him  for  dying.  His 
death  on  the  cross  raisea  the  moral  splendour  and 
value  of  His  whole  life  to  its  highest  powers  of 
revelation  and  effect  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the 
moral  history  of  the  world.  The  supreme  distinc- 
tion of  the  cross,  as  our  Lord  Himself  understood 
it  and  trusted  and  hoped  in  it,  as  related  to  man's 
redemption,  was  the  unique,  stupendous,  tragic  con- 
junction of  sin  and  ri|^hteousness  and  iudgment,  a 
moral  tragedy  of  which  the  cross  was  but  the  out- 
ward visi  we  symbol.  The  complex  event  for  which 
the  cross  stands  is  the  most  momentous  and  the 
most  creative  moral  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  moral  course.  In  the  tragic  moral  truth 
of  this  event  God  and  Christ  and  man,  God's 
righteousness  and  love  in  Christ,  man's  sin  and 
sfidvation,  and  eternal  jud^ent,  were  and  are  all 
directly  concerned  in  the  highest  degree.  The  fact 
of  Chnst's  death  is  thus  pregnant  with  all  the 
inexhaustible  powers  necessary  for  the  moral  re- 
generation of  tne  individual  human  soul  and  of  the 
human  race.  Out  of  this  fact  springs  the  inspiration 
necessary  to  illuminate  the  human  conscience  with 
divinest  moral  ideas,  and  to  make  it  live  in  the 
divinest  power  of  moral  sentiment.  And  it  is  in 
this  internal  moral  renewal  and  its  manifestations 
that  the  soul  finds  its  true  redemption  and  its 
highest  life ;  so  Christ  Himself  evidently  thought 
(Jn  167-"). 

4.  It  now  remains  to  note,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  some  features  of 
our  Lord's  place  and  work  therein,  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  men.  His  work  of  mediation  in 
the  flesh  ended  with  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  it 
was  preliminary  to  His  mediation  in  the  Spirit  (Jn 
14""*  IS'*").  His  mediation  in  the  Spirit,  which 
will  be  continued  until  tjie  Kingdom  oiGod  is  per- 
fected, is  dependent  for  its  existence  and  efficiency 
on  the  moral  and  historical  conditions  provided  in 
His  earthly  life  of  obedience  unto  death,  and  in 
the  revelation  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment 
in  which  the  completion  of  His  work  in  the  flesh 
issued.  What,  then,  are  the  nature,  the  objects, 
and  the  methods  of  our  Lord's  mediation  ? 

(1)  Its  general  object  is  to  save  individuals  from 
their  sin  by  reconciling  them  to  God,  to  perfect 
them  as  inaividuals  in  their  moral  nature  and  life, 
and  to  unite  all  who  are  thus  saved  in  a  life  of 
eternal  oneness  with  God,  and  with  one  another  in 
Him. —(2)  The  sphere  within  which  the  mediation 
of  Christ  is  earned  on  with  a  view  to  that  end  is 
that  of  the  inward  and  immediate  moral  relations  of 
€rod  as  a  moral  Being  to  men,  and  of  men  as  moral 
beings  to  God.  It  was  so  even  during  the  time  of 
His  earthly  life  and  ministry  in  so  far  as  His  media- 
tion took  real  saving  effect  in  the  moral  nature 
and  life  of  any  of  ms  disciples.    It  is  so  still  in 
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the  current  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  by  whose 
agency  His  mediation  is  brought  to  saving  effect 
in  souls.  All  the  methods  of  the  Spirit's  work  and 
all  the  moral  effects  that  result  from  it  imply  the 
existence  of  internal,  direct,  living,  moral  relations 
between  the  soul  and  God  in  Christ. — (3)  The 
mediation  of  Christ,  as  brought  to  effect  by  the 
Spirit's  work,  is  in  every  case  a  relation  of  His 
mediation  to  the  individuaL  For  the  Spirit  can- 
not work  in  any  number  of  individuals  as  a  body 
unless  in  so  far  as  He  works  in  the  moral  nature 
and  life  of  each.  —  (4)  The  mediation  of  Christ 
operates  through  the  Spirit's  agency  by  means  of 
moral  illumination  and  power — and  moral  illumina- 
tion is  always  moral  power. — (5)  The  moral  means 
in  question  consist  in  the  revelation  of  the  holy 
gracious  love  or  righteousness  of  God  as  realized 
by  Christ,  and  manifested  in  His  life  and  death  of 
perfect  self-sacrifice  for  the  world's  salvation.  The 
test  name  for  all  this  is  *  grace ' — the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ, 
which  was  and  is  no  other  thing  than  the  sum  of 
the  living  activities  of  God  as  holy  love,  evoked  by 
men's  need  of  salvation  from  sin — men  as  moral 
beings.  And  this  grace  of  Grod  in  Christ  is  moral. 
It  is  the  highest  and  grandest  form  of  the  self- 
manifestation  of  God  as  a  perfect  moral  Being. — 
(6)  Hence  it  is  only  by  means  of  appropriate  moral 
conditions,  existing  in  the  indiviaual's  own  moral 
nature  and  inner  life,  that  he  can  enter  into  and 
abide  in  a  saving  relation  to  the  grace  of  God 
as  mediated  by  Christ  through  the  work  of  His 
Spirit.  And  these  internal  moral  conditions  are 
repentance,  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  free  and  loyal 
obedience  to  Christ  or  to  God,  all  of  which  are 
essentially  related  to  one  another,  in  every  one  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  individual's  moral  nature 
comes  to  forms  of  manifestation  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  all  together  have  the  effect 
of  uniting  the  individual  directly  and  inwardly 
with  God  in  Christ. — (7)  This  internal,  immediate 
union  of  the  individual  with  Christ,  and  therefore 
with  God,  is  the  true  way  of  salvation  and  life  for 
man  (Jn  14®).  This  secures  not  only  forgiveness, 
but  every  moral  or  spiritual  blessing  that  the  indi- 
vidual needs  for  this  world  and  the  next,  every 
blessing  that  God  has  to  ^ve  or  that  it  is  possible 
for  Him  to  bestow  in  Christ  and  through  the  work 
of  His  Spirit  in  the  heart.  The  inward,  direct 
union  of  the  individual  with  Christ  through  re- 
pentance, faith,  and  the  spirit  of  obedience,  means 
that  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
has  made  him  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death 
(Ro  S^-'*).  This  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  is 
the  law  of  eternal  righteousness.  Thus  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  individual  through  his  entrance 
into  a  state  of  union  with  Christ,  and  with  God  in 
Him,  is  a  new  life,  which  carries  in  it  the  whole 
princijile  of  eternal  righteousness ;  and  his  union 
with  Christ,  his  dependence  on  Christ,  his  fellow- 
ship with  Him  in  the  love  that  is  of  God,  are 
guarantees  that  the  law  of  righteousness  will  eventu- 
ally receive  complete  fulfilment  through  his  walk- 
ing not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  And 
what  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  and  righteous- 
ness in  Christ  but  the  law  of  that  moral  order, 
through  which  Christ  Jesus,  by  means  of  His  media- 
tion, first  in  the  flesh  and  tnen  in  the  Spirit,  is 
establishing  and  perfecting  all  the  moral  relations 
of  individual  men  to  God  and  to  one  another  in 
Him?  This  is  the  new  creation  that  Christ  is 
evolving  in  the  moral  course  of  the  world  by  means 
of  His  mediation.  And,  having  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  His  cross,  He  will  continue  His  mediation 
until  He  has  reconciled  all  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  unto  Himself,  and  therefore  to  God  (Col  1^). 

Literature. — Dale,   AUmementty    ChrUtian  Doctrine^   chs. 
x.-xii. ;  Bruce,  Training  of  the  Tioelve,  cha,  xii.,  xviL,  xviii., 


xxlL,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  317-400 ;  Lux  Mundi,  ch.  vii. ; 
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II.  Ix  THE  Epistles.— In  keeping  ^^ith  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  in  the  Gospels  to  the 
story  of  Christ's  Passion  is  the  place  assigned  to 
our  Lord's  death  in  the  Epistles,  and  the  signifi- 
cance evidently  attached  to  it.  The  materml  is 
so  abundant  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  in  full 
detaiL  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  a  brief  sketch 
covering  the  chief  epistolary  groups,  in  which, 
however,  the  Apocalypse  may  be  included,  as  con- 
taining the  *  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches,'  and 
forming  an  important  part  of  the  Johannine  cycle. 
Two  distinct  features  come  before  us :  (1)  the  place 
given  in  the  Epp.  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  (2)  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it. 

1.  The  place  giyen  to  the  death  of  Christ. — 
Be^nning  with  1  Peter,  we  see  the  prominence 
which  the  subject  occupied  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
when  we  find  him  in  his  very  first  sentence  speak- 
ing of  *  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  * 
(1%  and  thereafter  referring  repeatedly  to  those 
sufferings  of  Christ  on  our  behalf  (P««  ^'-  3"  4^) 
of  which  he  himself  hod  been  a  witness  (5^). 

Coming  to  St,  Fault  we  have  not  only  the  fact, 
apparent  to  every  reader,  that  he  set  Christ's 
death  in  the  forefront  of  all  his  teaching,  but  his 
testimony  that  in  doing  so  he  was  following  the 
example  of  the  earlier  Apostles  and  the  primitive 
Church.  *I  delivered  unto  you  first  or  all,*  he 
writes,  *  that  which  also  I  received,  how  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures' (1  Co  15').  And  St  Paul's  preoccupation 
with  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  a  passing  phase 
of  his  religious  experience.  We  find  mm  speaking 
of  it  in  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  his  earliest 
Epistle  (1  Th  V^  6^»).  In  the  great  EpUtlesof  his 
middle  period  it  is  his  dominating  thought.  The 
Ep.  to  the  Galatians  is  a  passionate  apologia  for 
the  gospel  which  he  preached  (l**^*)*  a  gospel  whose 
substance  he  sums  up  in  the  words  'Jesus  Christ 
.  .  .  crucified*  (3*),  and  with  regard  to  which  ho 
exclaims,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *  (6").  In  1  Cor. 
he  declares  that  when  he  came  to  Corinth  he 
determined  not  to  know  anything  there  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  (2^) ;  and  further  assures 
his  converts,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to,  that 
in  proclaiming  Christ's  death  *  first  of  all '  he  was 
only  maintaining  the  Christian  tradition  as  he  had 
received  it  (15').  In  this  same  Epistle  he  hands  on 
(11^)  the  special  tradition  of  the  mstitution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  refers  to  that  rite  as  the  central 
purpose  for  which  the  members  of  the  Church 
came  together  (cf.  v.^  with  v.-***^-),  and  says  that  in 
the  ol)servance  of  this  great  solemnity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  we  *  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  ho 
come*  (v.*).  2  Cor.,  besides  many  other  refer- 
ences, contains  the  great  classical  passage  in  which 
Christ's  death  is  set  forth  as  the  convincing  proof 
of  His  love  and  the  basis  of  the  ministry  oi  re- 
conciliation (5^*^')'     In    Romans   the  expressions 

*  Christ  died  *  and  *  his  death  *  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  in  all  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
put  together.  *  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,'  we 
read  (5**) ;  *  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us*  (v.*);  *he  died  unto  sins  once*  (6*®);  *it  is 
Christ  Jesus  that  died,  yea  rather  that  was  raised 
from  the  dead  *  (8").    Similarly,  the  Apostle  writes, 

*  We  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of 
his  Son  *  (5*®) ;  *  we  were  baptized  into  his  death  * 
.  .  .  *  buried  with  him  .  .  .  into  death,*  *  united  with 
him  by  the  likeness  of  his  death*  (e^****).  And 
when  we  pass  to  the  last  group  of  the  Paulino 
writings,  although  we  find  that  in  two  of  them, 
Colossians  and  Ephcsians,  the  ^mter  has  a  larger 
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outlook  than  before,  and  thinks  of  Christ's  work 
now  as  having  a  cosmic  and  not  merely  a  human 
significance  (Col  l""-,  Eph  V^^f-),  he  still  exalts 
Christ's  death  as  the  very  core  of  the  work  He  did. 
It  is  *  the  firstborn  ^m  the  dead '  (Col  1")  who  is 
*the  firstborn  of  every  creature'  (v.").  *He  is 
before  all  things,  and  dy  him  all  things  consist ' 
(v.");  but  it  is  'through  death'  (v."),  'through 
his  blood'  (v.^^),  'through  the  blood  of  his  cross' 
(v.^),  that  He  brings  peace  and  redemption  and 
reconciliation  (cf.,  further,  Eph  l**^  *"^  with  2^  ^' 
52-^). 

Very  different  views  have  been  taken  of  the 
relation  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Hebrews 
between  the  incarnation  and  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  upon  the 
latter  subject  that  the  writer's  attention  is  especi- 
ally fastened.  It  is  in  what  he  has  to  say  aoout 
the  death  of  Christ  and  its  purpose  that  we  find  the 
real  message  of  the  work.  It  is  to  elucidate  and 
illustrate  tlds  great  theme  that  the  author  draws 
so  freely  upon  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
sacrificial  rites  and  ministering  priesthood  of  the 
OT  Church  (1»  2»- "  1^  9>» "»•  1(P- ^^^l^^  13"). 

With  regard  to  the  Apocalypse^  it  is  noteworthy 
that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  Jesus  Christ 
is  introduced  to  us  as  '  the  firstborn  of  the  dead/ 
and  that  the  ascription  immediately  follows, '  Unto 
liim  that  loveth  us,  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by 
his  blood'  (1°).  And  very  significant  surely  is  the 
constant  recurrence,  throughout  the  book,  of  the 
figure  of  the  Lamb,  a  figure  the  meaning  of  which 
is  made  clear  when  the  Lamb  is  described  as  '  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,'  the  Lamb  by  whose  blood 
men  of  every  nation  have  been  'purchased  unto 
God '  (see  esp.  5»-  »• «  7"  12").  1  Jn.  is  a  treatise 
not  on  the  aeath  of  Christ  but  on  the  'word  of 
life'  (1*).  Jesus  is  conceived  of  as  the  manifested 
life  (1^),  and  union  with  Him  through  faith  as  the 
source  of  eternal  life  to  men  (6""*').  And  yet  the 
condition  of  our  transition  from  death  to  life  is 
the  fact  that  Christ  'laid  down  his  life  for  us' 
(3^^  ^^),  and  a  Christian  life  which  can  be  described 
as  a  '  walk  in  the  light'  is  secured  only  by  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  '  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,'  and  that  His  blood  '  cleanseth  us  from 
allsin'(17  2i-«). 

2.  The  meaning  uaigned  to  the  deAth  of  Christ. 
— Having  established  the  place  given  in  the  Epp. 
to  Chrisrs  death,  we  must  now  consider  the  mean- 
ing which  is  assigned  to  it.  (1)  The  fundamental 
thought  in  all  the  groups  is  that  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  '  God  com- 
mendeth  nis  own  love  toward  us,'  says  St.  Paul, 
'  in  that  whUe  we  were  yet  sinners  Ctirist  died  for 
us'  (Ro  5^).  This  Pauline  keynote  is  one  that  is 
constantly  struck.  In  1  Peter  'the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ'  is  brought  mto  immedi- 
ate connexion  with  '  the  foreknowledge  of  Grod  the 
Father*  (1-) — a  view  of  the  Father's  relation  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
when  the  Apostle  exclaims  in  the  next  verse, 
'  Blessed  be  tne  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  according  to  his  great  mercy  be^t  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead'  (v.').  The  author  of 
Hebrews  declares  that  it  was  by  the  grace  of  God 
that  Jesus  tasted  death  for  every  man  (2*),  and  that 
it  was  by  the  will  of  God  that  we  were  '  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  lOT  air  (!()•• '<').  In  1  Jn.  we  have  the  great 
utterance,  '  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins '  (4**). 

In  all    these  writers,  then,  the   grace   of   the 

Heavenly  Father  is  the  source  of  the  redemption 

which  is  bound  up  with  the  death  of  Christ.    In 

the  case  of  St.  Paul  the  attempt  is  frequently  made 
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to  show  that  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  Christ's 
death  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  for  sin  is  inconsistent 
with  the  utterances  of  Jesus  Himself  (e,a,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Lk  15^')  with  re»^rd 
to  the  Father's  spontaneous  love  for  sinners.  But 
whatever  St.  Paul  said  as  to  the  propitiatory 
character  of  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  eviaent  that 
he  never  felt  that  he  was  compromising  the  love  of 
Grod  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  in  God's 
love  the  original  motive  of  Christ's  sacrifice  (2  Co 
5'^),  and  in  ui&t  sacrifice  the  commendation  of  the 
Father's  love  (Ro  5»). 

(2)  Further,  the  death  of  Christ  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  the  supreme  expression  of  the  love  of  Christ 
Himself,  With  St.  Paul  this  is  a  central  and  con- 
stantly recurring  thought.  'The  love  of  Christ 
constiuineth  us,'  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  greatest 
passages,  'because  we  thus  judge,  that  one  died  for 
air  (2  Co  6").  'Christ  also,'  says  St.  Peter, 
'suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  un- 
righteous, that  he  might  bring  us  to  Grod  '(IP  3^'). 
In  the  view  of  the  author  of  Hebrews,  Jesus '  offered 
himself  (through  His  death,  viz.,  as  the  preceding 

Ehrase,  '  the  blood  of  Christ,'  shows)  to  purge  the 
uman  conscience  (9^^).    And  St.  John  writes,  '  He ' 
(i.«.  Christ)  'laid  down  his  life  for  us '  (1  Jn  3"). 

The  Father  and  the  Son  are  thus  represented  as 
working  together  in  Christ's  death  for  man's  salva- 
tion, and  working  tog:ether  from  motives  of  love. 
As  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  '  (jrod  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself  (2  Co  5^').  But 
Christ  is  not  the  involuntary  instrument  of  the 
Father's  love  for  men;  He  is  Himself  a  willing 
sacrifice.  He  is  the  '  Lamb  of  God,'  indeed,  as  the 
Baptist  said  ( Jn  1^  *) ;  but  He  is  not '  brought  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,'  as  in  the  dim  figure  of 
the  OT  prophet.  Hather,  as  in  the  conception  of 
the  writer  of  Hebrews,  He  is  the  High  Priest  who 
makes  the  offering,  even  more  than  the  Lamb  that 
is  laid  on  the  altar  (9^^*^^).  St.  Paul  sums  up  the 
matter  apart  from  the  imagery  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple,  and  in  the  simple  dialect  of  the 
heart,  when  ne  says,  '  The  Son  of  God  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  up  for  me '  (Gal  2*). 

(3)  But  while  springing  from  the  Divine  love,  the 
death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the  Epp.  not  less 
clearly  as  a  propitiation  for  sin.  According  to  St. 
Paul,  as  we  nave  seen,  it  was  the  initial  article  of 
the  primitive  tradition  that  '  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  Scriptures'  (1  Co  15*).  And 
this  part  of  tne  primary  deposit  of  Apostolic  testi- 
mony reappears  in  the  witness  of  all  the  different 
epistolary  groups.  It  reappears  so  constantly  tliat 
no  reader  of  the  NT  will  challenge  the  statement 
that  Christ's  death  is  invariably  associated  with 
the  putting  away  of  sin  (cf.  1  P  li".  2"  3«,  Gal  1* 
3«  6",  2  Co  5»*,  Ro  2^  58ff-,  He  9«- «,  1  Jn  1^  2»  4"). 
The  discussion  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation 
between  these  two  magnitudes — the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  sin  of  man — belongs  properly  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (see  Atonement,  Ran- 
som, Reconciliation,  Redemption).  But  this 
at  least  may  be  said,  that  however  the  matter  may 
appear  to  those  who  deal  with  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  philosophy  of  the  Atonement,  any 
interpretation  of  the  mass  of  NT  evidence  seems 
difficult  and  forced  which  does  not  recognize 
that,  in  the  view  of  these  writers,  Christ's  death 
was  really  our  death  in  a  vicarious  and  propitiatory 
sense — that  Jesus  Christ  died  on  our  behalf  that 
death  which  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  taking  upon 
Himself  the  Divine  condemnation  of  sin,  so  tnat 
there  might  be  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are 
found  in  Himl  That  this  is  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing is  generally  admitted  (see  Ro  3*"^*  4*"^  S***  8* 
and  passim).  But  it  seems  not  less  the  teaching 
of  the  other  Epistles,  if  we  take  the  language 
of  the  writers  in  its  general  connexion  and  natural 
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sense.  Is  not  this  what  St.  Peter  means  when 
he  says,  'Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died  onto  sins, 
might  live  unto  righteousness*  (1  r  2") ;  and  when 
he  says  again,  'Because  Christ  also  suffered  for 
cdns  once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God'  (3^*)?  Is  it  not  the 
meaning  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  when  he  finds 
in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant  types  and 
shadows  of  tlie  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  speaks  of 
Him  as  '  having  been  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins 
of  many*  (9^)?  And  is  it  not  the  Johannine  view 
also,  seeing  that  we  find  'Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous* described  as  'the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world  * 
(1  Jn  2^  cf.  410  ;  see  also  Rev  V  5«-  »•  «)  ? 

(4)  Once  more,  the  death  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in 
the  Epp.  as  a  death  from  which  there  sprinas  a  life 
of  holiness.  These  writers  relate  the  dfeath  of 
Christ  to  the  power  as  well  as  to  the  guilt  of  sin ; 
they  conceive  of  it  not  only  on  the  side  of  its  pro- 
pitiatory effect,  but  as  bringing  a  mighty  regene- 
rating mfluence  into  the  life  oi  man.  St.  reter 
connects  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  obedience  (1  P 
1'),  and  His  death  upon  the  tree  with  our  living 
unto  righteousness  (2**).  The  author  of  Hebrews, 
who  says  that  Chnst  offered  up  sacrifice  for  sins 
*  once  for  all,  when  he  offered  up  himself  *  (7*^),  also 
says  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  cleansing  the 
conscience  from  dead  works,  sets  us  free  '  to  serve 
the  living  God*  (9").  St.  John,  writing  of  those 
who  are  already  Christians,  declares  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Grod's  Son,  cleanseth  them  from  all 
sin  (I  Jn  V).  But  it  is  above  all  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  that  we  find  a  full  treatment  of  this  idea 
of  Christ's  death  as  the  secret  spring  of  a  new  life 
in  the  Christian  himself,  of  a  crucifixion  with 
Christ  whereby  the  very  life  of  the  Son  of  God 
flows  into  the  heart  (Gal  2^) ;  of  a  burial  with 
Christ  which  leads  to  a  walk  in  newness  of  life, 
and  a  union  wnth  Him  by  a  likeness  to  His  death 
which  carries  with  it  the  promise  and  the  potency 
of  a  likeness  to  His  resurrection  (Ro  6^  '). 

There  are  some  modem  writers  who  insist  that 
there  is  a  duality  in  St.  Paul's  view  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  Christ's  death  in  its  rela- 
tion to  sin,  and  who  distinguish  between  what  they 
call  his  juridical  and  his  ethico-mystical  doctrines 
of  reconciliation.  The  former  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  nothing  more  than  the  precipitate  of  the 
Jewish  theology  in  which  the  Apostle  had  been 
trained,  while  tne  latter  is  accepted  as  the  genuine 
and  immediate  product  of  his  personal  experience 
(Holtzmann,  NT  Theoloffic,  ii.  117  f.).  The  com- 
mon tendency  among  such  writers  is  to  hold  that 
the  Apostle  had  two  quite  distinct  theories,  which 
lay  side  by  side  in  his  mind  in  an  entirely  un- 
related fashion.  He  set  himself,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  hiijh  argument  of  showing  how  God  and  man 
could  be  reconciled,  but  never  took  the  trouble  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  his  own  thoughts  about  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death.  This,  however,  seems 
less  than  just  to  St.  Paul.  HLs  theology  as  a  whole 
hardly  warrants  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  gift 
of  systematic  thinking,  or  that  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  allow  his  ideas  on  justification  and  regenera- 
tion respectively  to  lie  together  in  his  mind  with- 
out concerning  himself  as  to  any  possible  connexion 
between  them.  It  seems  in  every  way  more  reason- 
able to  think,  for  example,  that  in  Ro  6*^'  the 
Apostle  is  not  suddenly  introducing  a  set  of  entirely 
new  conceptions,  connected  with  the  sacrament  of 
bajitism,  about  a  mystical  fellowship  with  Christ 
in  His  death,  considered  as  an  archetypal  dying 
unto  sin,  which  conceptions  stand  in  no  sort  of  rela- 
tion to  all  that  has  been  said  in  3^^'  about  justifi- 
cation through  faith  in  the  propitiating  blood  of 


Christ.  Rather  it  appears  natural  to  hold,  in  Pro- 
fessor Denney's  woras,  that  the  justifying  faith  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  earlier  passa^  'is  a 
faith  which  has  a  death  to  sin  in  it '  (Expositor,  6th 
ser.  iv.  [1901]  p.  306),  so  that  when  by  faith  we  make 
Christ's  death  our  own,  sin  becomes  to  us  what  it 
is  to  the  Sinless  One  Himself — ^we  died  to  it  as  He 
died,  and  in  dying  to  sin  become  alive  unto  God. 

LrnBRATTRs.— Denney,  Death  of  ChritL  Stttdiet  in  Theci.  chs. 
v.,  vi.,  Expositor t  vi.  iv.  [1901]  299  If.;  Stevens,  Chr.  DoeL  of 
Salvation^  pt  i.  dis.  iv.-vii. ;  Seeberg^,  Der  Tod  Christi ;  Weine^ 
St.  Paul,  ch.  XX.;  Weiss,  Bib.  TJuoL  c^  NT,  \.  419-452;  Kaftan, 
Dogmatik,  p.  446  If.;  Expot,  TtmeSt  xiv.  [1908]  169. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

DEBT,  DEBTOR.— The  Jews,  being  an  inland 
people,  and  not  directly  interested  in  the  world's 
trade,  were  slow  to  gain  touch  with  the  credit- 
systems  of  more  commercial  communities.  But 
bv  Christ's  day  their  business  ideas,  modified 
already  in  part  by  the  Phoenicians,  are  seen  over- 
laid and  radically  affected  by  Roman  domination. 
The  people,  on  the  one  hand,  as  they  listened  to 
the  readmg  of  the  Law  in  public,  had  the  OT  ideal 
before  them,  which  was  one  of  notable  mildness, 
backed  by  humanitarian  ordinances.  Debt  in 
their  old  national  life  had  been  regarded  as  a 
passing  misfortune,  rather  than  a  b^al  element 
in  trading  conditions.  In  the  popular  mind  it  was 
associated  with  poverty  (Ex  22^),  a  thin^  that 
came  upon  the  husbandman,  for  instance,  in  bad 
seasons  (Neh  5').  Being  thus  exceptional,  and  a 
subject  for  pi^>  little  or  no  interest  was  to  be 
exacted  (Ex  22^),  and  a  strict  tariff  excluded  many 
things  from  the  list  of  articles  to  be  taken  in  pledge 
(Dt  24«- ",  Job  24»,  Am  2*,  etc.),  while  in  the  Seventh 
or  Fallow  year  (Ex  23^"-  "''•,  Lv  25*-'),  and  again 
amid  the  joys  of  Jubilee  (Lv  25**^-)>  the  poor  debtor 
had  ample  reason  to  rejoice.  There  was  harshness 
in  the  tone,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Roman 
methods,  which  were  developed  more  on  the  lines 
of  modem  commerce.  Often  the  more  impover- 
ished the  debtor,  the  greater  the  exaction,  as 
Horace  expressly  puts  it  {Sat.  I.  2.  14),  5  per  cent, 
a  month  (60  per  cent,  per  annum)  being  cited  by 
him  as  a  rate  of  interest  not  unknown. 

In  the  Gospels  we  have  suggestions  of  the 
money-customs  of  the  day  at  Mt  21  ^-**^  Mk  11**'", 
Lk  19**^,  and  Jn  2^^\  There  are  pictures  of 
indebtedness  in  the  parables  of  the  Two  Debtors 
(Lk  7**-^),  the  Talents  (Mt  25"-»),  and  the  Pounds 
(Lk  19**"*^).  Lending  and  repaying  are  seen  in 
practice  at  Lk  6^ ;  also  a  credit  system  at  Lk  16^^, 
if  the  reference  there  be  to  merchants,  and  not 
simply  to  those  who  paid  rents  in  kind.  Imprison- 
ment for  debt  appears  in  Mt  6*"*;  and  m  un- 
mitigated form  in  the  story  of  the  Two  Creditors 
(Mt  18^***),  with  selling  into  slavery,  accompanied 
by  the  horror  of  *  tormentors '  (v.**),  although  the 
whole  passage  is  to  be  interpreted  with  caution, 
because  Jesus  in  the  fancied  features  of  His  tale 
may  be  reflecting,  not  the  manners  of  His  own 
land,  but  the  doings  of  some  distant  and  barbaric 
potentate.  Enougn  that  in  the  time  of  Christ 
there  was  seizure  of  the  debtor's  person,  and  the 
general  treatment  of  him  was  cruel. 

But  whatever  the  law  and  custom,  it  was  not 
the  manner  of  Jesus  to  attack  it.  The  civil  code 
was  left  to  change  to  higher  forms  in  days  to 
come.  The  exhibition  of  a  certain  spirit  in  face 
of  it  was  what  His  heart  craved,  a  spirit  which 
should  do  justice  to  the  best  instincts  of  a  true 
humanity.  We  can  transcend  in  loving  ways  the 
nether  aims  even  of  bad  laws;  and  it  was  the 
evasion  of  clear  duty  in  this  respect,  by  those  in 
the  high  places  of  the  religious  world,  which  moved 
Jesus  most.  He  was  the  cliamjnon  of  the  merciful 
essence  of  the  old  enactments  (Mt  5"),  while  others 
around  Him,  prating  of  orthodoxy  the  while,  were 
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harsh  to  those  unfortunately  in  their  power  (Mt 
23^^),  all  in  the  name  of  an  ancient  law  whose  real 
inwardness  they  missed.  The  Sadducees,  whose 
love  of  money  was  whetted  by  enjoyment  of  the 
Temple  dues,  were  not  the  men  to  show  mercy  to  a 
debtor,  nor  were  the  Pharisees  behind  them,  more 
Puritanic  in  zeal,  and  rigidly  enforcing  the  letter 
of  their  writs.  'An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth  *  (Mt  6"),  as  an  old  catchword,  would 
infect  the  spirit  in  which,  in  the  name  of  'righteous- 
ness,' they  complacently  sued.  Jesus  lays  down 
no  outward  rules  such  as  might  bear  upon  the 
modem  business  world.  There  fair  and  square 
dealizig  must  be  a  first  postulate ;  but,  in  the  light 
of  His  gospel,  men  should  be  keener  than  they  are 
to  note  hardships,  and  their  hearts  warmer  towards 
cases  of  distress.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule 
(Mt  7",  Lk  6'*"**)  merciful  dealings  will  show  them- 
selves in  undefined  ways ;  and  the  love  of  brother- 
men  sliould  counteract  the  love  of  money  which 
prompts  to  stem  exactions  in  every  case  alike. 
The  soul  saved  by  Christian  feeling  from  sordid 
views  of  life  adds  to  its  true  treasure  by  making  | 
the  circumstances  of  unfortunate  ones  an  exercise- 
ground  for  tender,  pitying  grace.  The  metaphors 
of  Jesus  in  Mt  5*^  are  exceeding  bold,  and  the 
generous  treatment  there  inculcated  may  sound 
almost  incredible,  not  to  say  subversive  of  social 
order ;  but  the  enlightened  heart  will  recognize  at 
once  the  kindly  ana  sacrificing  spirit  meant  to  be 
strongly  emphasized.  The  dynamic  in  the  whole 
matter,  with  Jesus,  is  the  remembrance  of  the 
pitiful  nature  of  our  own  plight  before  God,  to 
whom  on  the  strict  requirements  of  law  we  are 
indebted  in  countless  ways.  The  more  this  inward 
situation  is  brought  home  to  us,  the  more  we  shall 
outwardly  be  compassionate  in  turn.  Here  comes 
in  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Beatitude  on  mercy 
(Mt  6'),  a  principle  which  melts  into  prayer  when 
we  connect  it  with  the  tender  breathing  of  the 
Petition  on  forgiveness  (Mt  6*^).  The  humble  and 
the  contrite  heart  holds  the  key  to  magnanimity. 
See,  further,  art.  *  Debt '  in  Hastings*  DB, 

Debtor. — There  remains  the  question  of  debt  as 
the  emblem  of  moral  short-coming  (6^iXi7/Aa,  Mt 
6^2.  See  Lord's  Prayer),  and  the  Supreme 
Creditor's  way  with  men  in  this  regard,  especially 
as  depicted  in  certain  well-known  parables.  The 
image  is  natural  which  pictures  the  Deity  sitting 
like  a  civil  judge,  to  try  men  for  defaults  ;  and 
while  some  think  more  of  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
and  what  must  be  exacted  to  satisfy  the  interests 
of  order,  others  love  to  dwell  on  the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  and  favour  jud^ents  which  are  ameli- 
orative as  well  as  punitive.  No  reader  of  the 
Gospels  can  fail  to  see  the  latter  characteristic 
strong  in  the  teaching  of  the  Master.  Pardon 
befits  the  royal  clemency,  and  God  is  known  in 
the  kingdom  for  sovereign  displays  of  grace.  Yet 
due  weight  is  given  to  the  otuer  aspect  of  the 
image  also — the  satisfaction  of  the  law  ;  for  Jesus 
teaches  that  it  is  only  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
God  (Mt  5^) ;  the  holiness  that  avails  must  be 
inward,  not  that  of  the  legalist  (v.*),  and  only 
they  who  are  merciful  obtain  mercy  (v.'').  But 
what  is  characteristic  in  the  Gospel  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  not  any  dwelling  upon  absolute 
judgments  —  these  are  left  to  the  Searcher  of 
Hearts ;  rather  we  are  taken  by  Jesus  to  the 
sphere  of  jaroximaie  evidence^  and  shown  that  in 
tne  individual^  life  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
forgiving  spirit  is  sure  token  of  the  presence  or 
ab^nce  of  the  Divine  condescension  as  regards  the 
person  himself.  In  other  words,  principles  dis- 
covered in  the  relations  of  men  with  each  other 
are  a  fortiori  valid  for  their  relationship  to  God 
(Mt  6»*-"). 

The  elder  brother  of  the  Prodigal  (Lk  15»-") 


illustrates  the  point ;  representing  as  he  docs  tne 
Pharisaic  type  of  mind — common  in  all  ages  and 
pronouncedly  so  in  the  time  of  Jesus— which  com- 
placently fancies  itself  well  within  the  Kingdom, 
but  shows  by  its  harsh  attitude  to  fellow-mortals 
that  it  is  inwardly  not  right  with  God.  The  elder 
brother  is  pictured,  not  without  point,  as  remain- 
ing outside  the  bfuiquet-hall,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued in  his  implaeaDle  mood. 

The  story  of  the  Two  Debtors  (Lk  7»-*^)  shows 
the  vital  contrast  of  the  matter  in  the  persons  of 
the  Woman  who  was  a  Sinner — truly  gracious  in 
her  doings,  because  full  now  of  penitence  and  faith 
and  love — and  Simon,  hide-bound  and  censorious 
like  his  class,  with  no  disciplined  sense  of  having 
been  humbl^  like  her  before  Grod.  The  latter, 
like  the  debtor  of  the  trivial  fifty  pence,  had  little 
reaction  of  wholesome  feeling  in  his  mind ;  the 
former  had  manifestly  much,  like  tlie  man  over- 
joyed to  find  himself  relieved  from  a  financial  peril 
ten  times  greater.  This  is  a  concrete  instance 
of  the  method  of  the  Master.  Certain  visible  acts 
of  the  woman  at  the  banquet  bespoke  the  inward 
action  of  God's  Spirit,  and  argued  a  state  of  recon- 
ciliation with  Him.  From  the  scanty  gracious- 
ness  of  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  one  inferred 
just  as  truly  a  heart  imperfectly  attuned  to  good- 
ness, and  knowing  little  of  the  joy  of  pardon.  '  To 
whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little' 
(v.*').  As  to  which  is  the  root  and  which  the 
fruit,  rival  systems  of  theology  may  battle ;  but 
the  fact  is,  the  two  graces  are  eternal  co-relatives, 
and  either  may  be  first  in  the  order  of  thought 
when  neither  is  entitled  to  absolute  precedence  in 
fact.    See  Forgiveness. 

The  parable  of  the  Two  Creditors  (Mt  18»-») 
shows  the  other  side  of  the  shield  from  the 
Woman's  case,  in  a  person  of  downright  in- 
humanity concerning  whom  it  is  equally  clear 
that  he  had  no  saving  experience  of  God's  mercy 
himself.  The  story,  as  a  story,  is  remarkable  for 
simple  force  ;  we  feel  the  horror  of  the  implacable 
attitude  of  the  servant  forgiven  for  a  great  in- 
debtedness, who  failed  to  show  goodwill  in  turn 
to  a  subordinate  for  a  default  infinitely  less. 
Nemesis  descends  (v.*^)  when  he  finds  he  is  not 
forgiven  after  all — he  loses  that  which  he  had 
seemed  to  have  (v.^).  '  So  likewise  shall  my 
Heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from 
your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses' (v. ••). 

Jesus  saw  many  around  Him  glorying  in  fancied 
privilege  and  very  zealous  for  the  Law,  yet  omitting 
its  essential  matters — justice,  mercy,  faith.  To 
such  especially  this  Gospel  message  was  addressed ; 
broadening  out  in  what  for  Him  was  the  supreme 
truth,  that  love  to  God  is  seen  and  tested  in  love 
to  man.  To  be  syinpathetic,  sacrificing,  generous, 
is  not  only  the  pier  from  which  the  heavenward 
arch  springs,  but  the  pier  to  which  it  returns. 
The  foreiving  God  cannot  possibly  be  seen  in  those 
who  hide  themselves  from  their  own  flesh  (Lk  6^). 

Ureaturs.— Betides  art.  *  Debt '  in  Hastings'  DB,  the  Comm. 
on  tbe  pasmgea  referred  to,  and  the  standard  works  on  the 
Parables,  the  following  may  be  consulted  :—Eder8heim,  Life 
and  Timet,  U.  p.  268  if. ;  Schiirer,  HJPiu  l.  8<S2L  ;  Ezpotitor, 
L  vL  [1877]  p.  214  fl. ;  Ker,  Senn.  1st  ser.  p.  ICff. 

George  Murray. 
DECJLPOLIS.— A  league  of  ten  Greek  cities  (^ 
AejrdroXif)  in  eastern  Palestine,  which  was  pro- 
bably formed  at  the  time  of  Pompey's  invasion  of 
Palestine,  64-63  B.C.  By  the  Greek  cities  Pompey 
was  hailed  as  a  deliverer  from  the  Jewish  yoke, 
and  many  to>^iis  elevated  Pompey's  campaign  to 
the  digmty  of  an  era.  The  coins  of  Ga^ara, 
Canatha,  Pella,  Dion,  and  Philadelphia  use  the 
Pompeian  era.  At  first  the  league  must  have 
comprised  just  ten  cities.     According  to  Pliny 
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{HNv,  18),  these  were  Scythopolis  (Bcisdn),  Hippos 
^usieh),  Gadara  {Umm  feis),  PeUa  {Fahil),  Phila- 
delphia C Amman),  Gerasa  {Jerdsh),  Dion,  Canatha 
(Kanawdt),  Damascus,  and  Raphana,  The  forma- 
tion of  a  confederation  of  Greek  cities  in  the  midst 
of  a  Semitic  population  was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Hellenic  civilization  and  culture. 
From  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  sought 
to  Hellenize  the  Orient  by  founding  Greek  cities 
throughout  the  conquered  lands,  there  were  Greek 
cities  in  Palestine.  The  Seleucid  kings  of  Antioch 
and  the  Ptolemies  encouraged  the  immij^ation  of 
Greeks  into  this  region.    Among  the  cities  occu- 

?ied  before  198  B.C.  by  the  incoming  Greeks  were 
*ella,  Dion,  Philadelphia,  Gadaiu,  and  Abila  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan.  Hippos  and  Gerasa 
are  first  named  in  the  early  part  of  the  1st  cent. 
B.C.  (Jos.  BJl.  iv.  8).  Among  the  cities  liberated 
by  Pompey  from  the  Jewish  yoke,  Hippos,  Scytho- 
polis, and  Pella  are  expressly  named ;  and  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  was  rebuilt 
{BJ  I.  vii.  7).  Pompey  annexed  these  cities  to 
the  province  of  Syria,  but  conferred  upon  them 
municipal  freedom.  All  the  cities  of  the  I>ecapolis 
had  in  the  Roman  period  the  rights  of  coinage  and 
asylum,  and  were  CLllowed  to  maintain  a  league  for 
defence  against  their  common  foes. 

The  first  references  in  literature  to  the  Decapolls 
are  found  in  the  Gospels.  On  our  Lord's  first 
journey  through  all  Galilee,  He  was  attended  by 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  among  whom 
were  persons  from  Decapolis  (Mt  4*).  Most  likely 
these  were  Jews,  who  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  even  in  Greek  cities.  The  fierce 
Gerasene  demoniac,  whom  our  Lord  healed,  pub- 
lished in  the  Decapolis  what  things  Jesus  had  done 
for  him  (Mk  5^).  The  presence  of  two  thousand 
swine  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
would  of  itself  suggest  the  presence  of  a  Gentile 
population  in  that  vicinity.  When  our  Lord  re- 
turned from  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
He  crossed  the  upper  Jordan  and  passed  south 
through  the  district  governed  by  the  tetrarch 
Philip  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake.  In  order 
to  reach  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  He  went  '  through  the 
midst  of  the  borders  of  Decapolis '  (Mk  7").  Hippos 
lay  just  east  of  the  Lake,  Gadara  a  few  miles  to 
the  south-east,  and  in  full  view  from  the  southern 
end ;  Pella  and  Scythopolis  were  not  far  to  the 
south  ;  while  the  other  cities  of  the  Decapolis  lay 
to  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east  of  tne  Lake. 
Our  Lord  visited  the  Jewish  population  of  Peraea 
in  His  later  ministry,  but  He  seems  never  to  have 
made  a  tour  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Decapolis. 
His  rebuff  in  connexion  with  the  destruction  of  the 
herd  of  swine  was  rather  discouraging  (Mk  6*^). 

Two  famous  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  speak  of  the  Decapolis.  Pliny  not  only 
preserves  the  names  of  the  ten  cities  {HN  v.  18), 
out  also  praises  the  small  olives  of  the  region  (15^). 
Josephus  refers  to  Decapolis  repeatedly.  In  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  Ptolemy  (v.  xv.  22)  names  eighteen 
towns  as  belonging  to  the  league  of  Decapolis. 
He  omits  Raphana  from  Pliny's  list,  and  adds  nine, 
most  of  the  new  members  of  the  confederation  be- 
longing to  the  district  just  south  of  Damascus.  In 
his  day  Hellenic  civilization  and  commerce  in  the 
region  beyond  the  Jordan  were  at  their  zenith. 
The  modem  traveller,  wandering  over  the  ruins  of 
temples,  theatres,  and  baths  at  Gerasa,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Gadara,  is  impressed  with  the  glories 
of  tlie  Grecian  life  in  Palestine  during  the  period  of 
our  Lord's  earthly  ministry  and  for  some  centuries 
afterwards. 

LiTBRATURK.--SchUrer,  HJP  n.  1.  04  ff. ;  O.  A.  Smith,  HGHL 
693  ff.;  G.  Holscher,  PaUistina  in  der  pers.  u.  hellen,  Zeit; 
Schumacher,  Acrou  the  Jordan ;  Merrill,  EcM  qf  the  Jordan. 

John  R.  Samp£y. 


DECEIT,  DECEPTION,  GUILE.— 

1.  Words  and  n/ereneu^—Mk  7S>,  Jn  1«7  (Zixtf,  'bait,* 
'stratagem.'  'guile,'  *  craft,'  'treachery':  cf.  Ro  1»,  2  Go  ll^S 
12W.  1  Th  2*,  IP  21- «,  Rev  U«) ;  Mt  13^  (i«-««ii, '  tridc,' « fraud,' 
'deceit' ;  cf.  Eph.  4a,  Col  2fi,  He  SiS);  Mt  2i\  Jn  7»  (tA«»««», 
'lead  astray,'  'deceive';  rkiftt,  'deceiver':  rXmnu  A  'leading 
astray,' '  cheating ' ;  cf.  1  Th  23, 1  Jn  !«>. 

2.  Pfleiderer  in  Early  Christian  Conception  of 
Christ  (1905)  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
Christ  as  the  Conqueror  of  Satan — 'that  old  ser* 
penty  called  the  Devil,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world '  (Rev  12*).  His  aim  is  to  find  parallels  to 
Christ  in  various  nature  myths  and  heathen  re« 
ligions,  and  by  so  doing  to  explain  the  Gospel  story 
as  only  a  special  embodiment  of  a  universal  ten* 
dency.  While  rejecting  Pfleiderer's  theory,  we 
admit  that  one  of  the  most  suggestive  aspects 
under  which  the  life  of  our  Lord  may  be  consiaered 
is  to  regard  it  as  a  deadly  conflict  between  the 
Divine  Representative  of  the  Truth,  and  the 
instruments  and  agents  of  the  spirit  of  deception 
and  guile.  Such  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  The 
coming  of  One  who  had  the  right  to  say, '  I  am  the 
light  of  the  wofld,' '  I  am  the  truth ' ;  '  every  one 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice*  ( Jn  8"  14*18''), 
was  bound  to  stir  into  bitter  nostility  all  the  forces 
of  untruth  and  craft.  The  antagonism  is  set  forth 
in  universal  terms  in  Jn  3^*^  At  every  staee  of 
the  Divine  drama  we  see  that  those  'who  K>ved 
darkness  rather  than  light ' — the  men  of  perverted 
mind  and  crooked  ways — turned  from  Jesus  with 
aversion  and  sought  His  destruction.  The  whole 
significance  of  the  struggle  may  be  said  to  have 
b^n  summed  up  and  symbolized  in  our  Lord's 
conflict  with  the  Pharisees.  Their  hostility  to 
Him  began  in  self-deception.  Wedded  to  their 
own  ideas  and  standard  of  character  and  duty, 
they  resented  His  teaching.  They  could  not  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  revision  of  life  in  the 
light  of  a  larger  ana  nobler  ideal  of  righteousness. 
But  the  vision  of  moral  beauty  must  either  capti- 
vate or  blind.  Before  long  the  Pharisees  brought 
down  on  themselves  the  severest  denunciations  for 
their  moral  obtuseness,  duplicity,  and  hypocrisy 
(Mt  23,  Jn  8""*).  The  estrangement  was  com- 
plete. To  destroy  Jesus  they  now  'plumed  up 
their  wills  in  double  knavery'  (lago).  In  almost 
every  glimpse  we  get  of  them  the}r  are  moving  in 
a  murky  atmosphere  of  craft,  intrigue,  and  hate. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  eveiy  artifice  ajid 
stratagem  which  unscrupulous  cunning  could  sug- 
gest. They  endeavour,  by  subtle  questions,  to 
entangle  Him  in  His  talk  (Mt  22") ;  they  attempt 
to  deceive  the  people  as  to  His  true  character  (Mk 
3^-*>,  Jn  9") ;  they  plot  together  as  to  how  He 
may  be  put  to  death  (Jn  iP*) ;  they  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  Judas  to  betray  Him  (Mt26^*""); 
they  set  up  false  witnesses,  and  pervert  and  mis- 
represent His  teaching  (Mt  26«^",  Lk  23^).  It  was 
by  deceit  and  guile  that  they  obtained  Pilate's 
permission  to  crucifjr  Him  (Jn  19"). 

3.  We  gain  a  heightened  impression  of  their 
character  and  conduct  by  contrast.  While  the 
men  of  deception  and  guile  hated  the  Light,  we 
see  another  class  attracted  by  it.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  His  ministry,  Jesus  drew  to  Himself  the 
sincere,  the  childlike,  the  men  of  '  honest  and  good 
heart'  (Lk  8").  The  first  Apostles  of  the  Lord 
were  by  no  means  exempt  from  serious  faults  and 
frailties  of  character ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Judas,  they  were  sin^arly  honest  and  upright 
men ;  men  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  gocdness. 
One  of  them  drew  from  Jesus  on  His  first  approach 
the  suggestive  exclamation,  'Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile'  (Jn  1^).  In  the 
teaching  and  training  of  these  first  Apostles  and 
disciples,  our  Lord  especially  emphasizea  the  neces- 
sity of  those  virtues  of  character  in  which  the 
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Pharisees  were  so  sinf^lnrly  deficient  (Mt  5"  7''* 
10"  11»  18',  Lk  12'-').  In  thU  eonnejcior  it  is  of 
rital  importance  t«  bear  in  mind  Mt  6*'' ".  There 
are  various  degreea  and  staj^  of  deception  and 
guile,  beginning  with  over- intellectual  refinement, 
and  paaalng  finaJly  into  deliberate  fraud  and 
treacliery.  But  in  every  case  it  meon.t  the  lofk 
of  the  'single  eye,'  of  perfect  sincerity,  and 
simplicity  of  nature.  And,  therefore,  if  Christian 
men  and  women  are  to  keep  themselves  free,  not 
merely  trora  '  fleshly  InstB,'  but  also  from  the  more 
subtle  fomis  of  'spiritaal  wickedness,'  they  must 
be  continually  testint;  and  reviewing  their  ideals 
and  conceptiozis  of  character  and  conduct  in  the 
light  of  tlieir  Master's  life  and  teaching-  Unless 
they  do  this,  the  light  that  is  in  them  will  turn  to 
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ll<ve,' Byt  BUhAp  Gore,  'nothioe  to  which  I 
■a  needft  bo  be  cul«d  more  than  to  (he  Imct  Uu 


ltd  Is  ptU  il1ote*ait'wUhaie"Liaht 

Bj  LM  mma.  aw  i  taae  iddM  be  moltltuda  of  nnwcuJite 
mnd  KU-enllghlcaed  paopla  ol  whom  It  la  tnia  that  the  light 
which  ia  In  them  Is  aarkoeaa'CTOf  Smum  mi  Chi  Mount,  p. 
1111.  The  teatbuoDy  of  tbe  lata  Dr.  Dale  li  not  leaa  emphatri^ 
'  I  doubt  whether  moat  at  Uion  who  hare  been  tanned  by  the 
lalthaad  tndlbionaof  UMEvuiKElicBlnwvBiienbareBufllcteJitly 
lmpr»ed  by  the  neceaitj  of  educaUn;  the  cooadeDce.  .  .  . 
This  purtlf  eiplainl  bow  It  Is  Uiat  •ome  Chriitian  people  are 
wane  men— tnoAlly— than  aame  who  are  not  ChiiKluu.  The 
bculty  ol  conaclcnce  require)  •£»■(  dtal  of  education  It  we 

details  o'l  htl?"<fAs  Emn^lical  Brti  noi,  p.  BS), 

LnuuTUUL~-Ia  addition  to  the  hooka  utHcli-  relerrrd  to, 
the  rrader  may  coneult  Newman  Smyth,  Chnilian  ElAia; 
Prol.  Knight,  Till  ChriHian  SlAic ;  F.  D.  Maurice,  Tlu  Can- 
Idcnte  and  Saeitt  Morality;  J.  R.  niincwortli,  Chriitiaa 
CharaeUr;  tL  Wa«,  Chrwtianilv  and  llortUUi/;  B.  W. 
Church,  DiKipliae  <tf  lAe  ChritlUm  CharacUr. 

Ahthdh  Jeskinson. 
DECREE  (Gr.  Siy^•a,  Lk  2i|.— In  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  the  birth  of  Jesiuj  at  Bethlehem  is  traced  tu 
the  fact  that  a  census  of  the  people  of  Israel  was 
being  taken,  which  made  it  necessarjr  that  Joseph 
and  Mary,  who  were  both  of  Davidic  descent, 
slionld  CO  up  from  their  home  at  Naxaretb  to  the 
City  of  David.  This  census  was  brought  abont  by 
tlie  issue  of  a  decree  of  Qcsar  Augustus,  that  the 
Koman  world  should  be  taxed  or  registered.  His- 
torians find  much  t«  question  here  as  to  St.  Luke's 
accuracy.  Was  it  likely  that  Herod's  independent 
kingdom  would  be  included  in  such  a  decree!  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  such  an  order  on  so 
great  a  scale  was  then  issued  1  As  to  C^enins 
[tjnirinius],  in  whose  govemorahip  of  Syria  this 
census  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  can  it  be 
proved  that  he  was  twice  governor  of  .Syria?  He 
was  governor,  some  10  years  later,  when  the  cen- 
sus took  place,  which  caused  the  rebellion  under 
Judaa  of  Galilee,  in  780  A.U.C.  The  researches 
ct  Wieseler,  Zumpt,  and  W,  M.  Ramsay  (Was 
Chritt  bom  at  SetMeheml)  have  shown,  however, 
that  St.  Luke's  statement  is  ctt{>able  of  a  good 
defence,  and  may  turn  out  to  have  full  corrobora' 
tion.  Such  a  plain  historical  note,  put  in,  with 
evident  intention,  by  St.  Lnke,  we  should  he  slow 
to  reject  from  one  wlio  is  generally  so  well  in- 
formed.     See  AUODSTL-S,  BiRTII  OF  CHRIST,  QUIR. 

isips.  DAvro  M.  W.  Laird, 

DEDIC&'nOM,  PE&BT  OF  (rji  ^jr<ifr,a).-~Thi9 
Feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews  on  25  Chislev  and 
throughout  the  week  followiue;.  The  dedication 
commemorated  in  it  was  the  iTedication  of  a  new 
altar  by  Judas  Maccatuens  in  B.C.  ISl  (1  Mac 
4*-",  2  Mac  Iff-',  Jos.  Ani.  XII,  vii.  6,7).  The 
old  altar  of  Zeruhbubel's  temple  had  been  defiled 
in  CC.  167,  when  'an  abotniuation  of  desolation' 
was  erected  upon  it  (1  Mac  1"),  and  the  elimax 
was  reached  on  25  Chislev,  when  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  this  idol-altor  standing  on  the  altar  of 


God  (v.").  For  three  years  this  state  of  profana- 
tion had  continued,  but  when  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  deseCiation  came  round,  the  heroic  efforts  of 
Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  companions  had  reached 
such  success  that  they  were  able  to  cleanse  the 
Holy  Place  and  to  set  up  a  new  altar  in  place  of 
that  which  had  been  defiled,  spending  a  ireek  in 
special  services  for  its  dedication  ;  und,  in  order 
to  commemorate  this,  Judas  Moccabieus  ordained 
'that  the  days  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar  (>liould 
be  kept  in  their  seasons  from  year  to  year  by  the 

rice  of  eight  days,  from  the  five  and  twentieth 
y  of  the  month  Chislev,  with  gladness  and  joy' 
(1  Mac  4"). 

The  Feast  is  mentioned  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn 
W"]  OS  tlie  occasion  of  a  collision  between  our 
hoiA  and  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  when  He  made 
the  claim,  'land  the  Father  are  one,'  and  the  Jews 
took  up  stones  to  stone  Him.  The  occasion  of  the 
incident  is  full  of  significance.  When  the  Holy 
Place  was  being  cleansed  in  D.C.  1S4,  the  question 
had  arisen  as  to  how  the  old  altar  ought  to  be 
treated,  seeing  that  it  had  suffered  from  heathen 
pollution,  and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  it 
should  not  be  used  anv  more,  bat  a  new  one  dedi- 
cated in  its  place,  and  that  the  old  one  should  be 
pulled  down  and  its  stones  stored  in  a  convenient 
place  'until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  give 
an  answer  concerning  them'  (1  Mac  4*"").  On  the 
anniversary  of  this  event,  some  two  centuries  later, 
there  stood  ChriRt  in  the  temple  courts,  and  in 
effect,  though  not  in  so  many  words,  tiie  question 
was  actually  put  to  Him  whether  He  was  the 
prophet  foretold-  '  How  long  dost  thou  hold  us  in 
suspense  ?,'  they  asked,  '  If  thon  art  the  Christ,  tell 
■as  plainly'  (Jn  10").  It  was,  indeed,  a  fitting 
occasion  on  which  to  raise  the  question,  since  the 
whole  Festival  breathed  hopes  connected  nith  the 
national  deliverance  of  Moccabsean  time3,  looking 
forward  to  another  deliverance  in  the  future  such 
as  would  come  with  the  Messiah.  Unhappily  the 
questioners  were  not  sincere,  and  would  not  receive 
Uie  testimony  of  our  Lord,  not  even  when  He  re. 
ferred  them  to  His  works  as  proving  His  claims ; 
and  so  the  matter  ended  where  it  began.  Had 
they  listened,  tliey  would  have  found  the  Deliverer' 
whom  they  were  expecting,  and  incidentally  also 
they  would  have  learned  the  solution  of  the  old 
diflictilty  about  the  stones  of  the  desecrated  altar — 
thot  these  might  lie  where  they  were,  being  neeiled 
no  more,  for  there  was  being  dedicated  another 
Temple  to  supersede  the  old  (cl.  Jn  2"). 

It  IB  not  quite  clear  how  much  of  St.  John's  nar. 
rative  belongs  to  Dedication,  whether  the  incidents 
of  Jn  tP-lO"'  happened  then,  or  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ['').  These  two 
Feasts  had  much  in  common ;  in  fact,  it  appears 
that  Dedication  was  to  some  extent  moilelled  on 
Tabernacles  (2  Mac  10*.  cf.  1'),  In  particular,  the 
ritnalof  both  incladedaspecial  illumination,  which 
was  BO  marked  at  Dedication  that,  according  to 
Jo8ephus{-in(.  XII.  viL  7),  the  Festival  was  actually 
called  'Lights.'  In  eitlier  case,  therefore,  there  is 
special  point  in  our  Lonl's  announcenient  in  Jn  tf 
'I  am  the  lipht  of  the  world,'  in  which  He  pointoi 
to  the  brilliant  illuminations  of  the  Temple  and 
Jerusalem  generally,  whether  at  Tabernacles  or 
Dedication,  and  claimed  that,  while  these  lamps 
and  randies  made  tlie  city  full  of  light.  He  Himself 
was  giving  light  to  the  whole  world. 

,1   Hutinn^  DB  uid    In 

. r,  HJPi.  L  S17(.:Edenheliii,  L'Jt  and 

una  9/  Jrrut  lAi  Matin*,  ii.  £98,  ni  Tmpb^  B33  a. 
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from  tlie  OT  [aee  below),  but  the  Gr.  word  is  found 
8  limes  (in  Mt  2ff»,  Mk  1*.  Lk  3»  I"  3i"  it  is 
rendered  '  remission '  [of  sins]  j  in  Mk  3"  '  forgive- 
nesa' ;  inLk4"'"*(n)  "deliverance'  [AV],  'relenae' 
[RV],  (6)  [U>  HBt]  'at  liberty') ;  while  the  tact  of 
detiverance  underlies  all  that  is  recorded  of  Jeaus, 
and  has  coloured  the  entire  thoaght  of  Cliristianity. 
To  think  of  Christ  is  to  think  of  Uini  as  Saviour. 
In  sach  utterances  as  '  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  t^i 
save  that  which  was  lost '  (Mt  IS"),  and  '  the  Son 
of  Man  is  not  come  to  di^stroj  men's  lives,  but  to 
savethem'jLk  9"),  wo  have  the  keynote  of  Christ's 
mission.  Ue  sounds  it  in  the  beginning  when, 
preaching  in  the  Nazareth  synagogue  (Lk  4'°),  He 
declares  His  work  to  be,  in  the  wonls  of  Is  61',  '  to 
preach  deliverance  to  captives.'  His  days  are 
passed  in  saving  men  from  every  slavery  that 
tiiuds  them  to  the  transient.     This  is  at  the  root 


diseased,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  paralyzed,  it  is 
always  that  they  mav  tlie  easier  find  spiritual 
perfection.  MnroJ  and  spiritual  deliverance  are 
often  associated  with  a  bodily  purification— greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  conteniponvry  traditionalists. 
They  are  astonished  that  He  should  say  to  the  one 
sick  of  the  palsy,  '  Thy  sins  be  fori;iven  thee '  (Mk 
2*),  or  to  the  leper,  '  Tliy  faitli  hath  mode  thee 
whole'  (Lk  17").  In  the  typical  prayer  taught  to 
His  disciples  there  is  no  word  about  life's  miiieries, 
poverty,  or  pain  :  the  petition  is  simply  'Deliver 
us  from  evil' (Mt  6",  Lk  11*) ;  the  soul  a  need  being 
eternal  outweighs  the  need  of  mind  and  body. 
And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  as  He  looked  upon 
that  lon^  and  sad  procession  of  the  bodily  wrecks 
tliat  came  to  Him  '  at  even '  (Mk  I"),  the  heart  of 
the  Mifisioner  in  Christ  was  kindled  by  tlie  vision 
of  Houla  that  would  be  set  free  to  fulfil  'better  their 
purpose  of  life  when  the  numbed  or  tortured  body 
was  given  rest  and  core.  Conscions  of  the  neces- 
sities of  daily  life,  He,  better  than  all  others, 
knows  how  temporary  they  are,  and  lifts  His  voice 
continually  against  the  soul's  voluntary  bondage 
to  things  material.  '  Seek  ye  lirst  the  kingdom  of 
God '  (Lk  12") ;  '  Lay  np  treasure  in  heaven '  (Mt 
O") ;  'Beware,  and  keep  yourselves  from  covetous- 
nesa '  (Lk  12"}  j  '  If  thou  wonldst  be  (lerfect,  go, 
aell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  .  .  .  and 
come,  follow  me'  (Mt  1£P')— such  phrases  indicate 
the  deliverance  from  the  world  and  its  anxieties 
which  culminates  in  the  invitation  of  Jesus — '  Come 
unto  me  ,  .  .  and  I  wiil  ctveyou  rest' (Mt  11"). 
Tlie  higlieet  of  the  self-chosen  titles  ring  with 


Hity  ;  Tie  is  the  Light  of  the  World  (8"),  to  bring 
all  wanderers  safely  from  darkness  anil  dani^r  to 
light  and  safety.  The  Christian  Church  has 
always  read  in  His  titles.  His  words,  and  His 
actions  this  moral  and  spiritual  significance. 
Christ  has  been,  and  Is,  tlie  Saviour  of  men  from 
sin  and  evil  rather  tliau  from  pain  and  suffering. 
See  I''oRan'i'.!fEss,  E.  Daplvn. 

DEHOV,  DEHOKIACAL  POBBESSIOH,  DBHO- 
nUCB. — 1.  The  dcmonology  of  the  Gospels  is  based 
tipon  beliefs  which  were  current  among  the  Jews 
previous  to  the  time  of  Christ ;  these  Iwliefs  arose 
crndaally,  and  were  ultimately  stereotyped  in  the 
Talmod.  Por  the  proper  nnderstandin);  of  Gospel 
dcmonolor^y  some  insight  into  these  Jewish  beliefs 
is  i^di^pensable.  But  the  demonotogy  of  the  Jews 
■was  jirofoundly  influenced  and  coloured,  at  differ- 
ent limes,  by  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 
Clreek  teachin);  on  the  subject,  while  the  beliefs  of 
thi;>uhii,'hljtijUiired  peoples  were  developments  of 


deal  with  the  snbjec 
therefore,  in"  all  its  bearings  would  be  impossible 
here ;  it  must  sufhce  to  give  references  to  a  few  of 
the  many  works  which  deal  with  the  different 
branches  of  this  vast  subject.  Details  of  Jewish. 
demonology  must,  however,  be  given,  for  it  utII  bo 
seen  tliat  they  are  necessary  for  a  proper  under* 
standing  of  Gospel  demonology  ;  added  to  these 
will  be  found  some  few  references  to  the  earlier . 
beliefs  upon  which  they  are  based. 

Fm  tlM  iMllsfti  at  prIalUya  mu- 

Uuiy,  La  Moffitit  eAilnliigledanMranliquUtilaumnimt- 
dgi,  Puia.  IStT;  Tnar,  Tht  Oolden  ihninAt,  ch.  iU.  jiaaira. 
'—-'-'  \goO;  llng.Tkc  Making  vf-It^igion^,Ch.''^,toiiAaa, 


[■■  TJ'"i 


«  CuUi 


t!^Yl 


rllla'B  Uiai.  tf  H/Us 


It  ths  irhcite 


lulil  ba 
IlL-vL,  London,  ■____. 

For  Aurra-Bab  jlonlan  balltlk— 

BudlEfl,  jtHvrinn  Ineanlatiotn  to  Fin  and  Water,  Xjmdoa, 
ISS3 ;  Uommel,  Oach.  Bab.  und  An.  pp.  $37-203.  SB^  0.,  Berlin. 
I8S«;  Jutraw,  Di»  litL  Dab.  nnd  Aa.  ch.  nl.,  CluKn,  ISO-'  O. 
[thl<  li  mlused  (rom  thi  dig.  tr.) ;  A.  Jeremiu,  Oat  AT  i\n 
LvcAb  da  altm  Orimli,  pp.  ZISS.,  S30,  HOB.,  LeiEitr.  lOU; 
King,  Dabf  Ionian  Jlapie  atidSenery,  London,  1880,  ilai^ibniail 
/tahniim  and  Mi/tAolom.p.  HXIB.,  London,  IBM ;  Lanoiawnt, , 
Im  ilaa^  eAf>  ^  ChaidiaiM  €t  la  arigina  aeoadiauuM,  hris, 
ISTE :  Sijcc.  HObtrt  Lnturti  v.,  LDoHini,  1B8T ;  Btflbe,  ^jMitcA- 


ivoiuDtf  bvi  dcD  Bsb.  iind  Adit.'  iu  Dir  Alle 
LrfpilK,190e. 

I^r  E(jptlMi  b«Uaf*- 

Bndge,  Esnwiian  Magic,  ch.  ' 
Oach.drt  Mm  Aeguptmt,  ch.  lU.,  Ber 
'Uigle  und  ZiubsRllm  iltfu  Acgyptei 
ri.  4.  Lclpiii.  leOfi.  cL  ulio.  by  bodis  aulh 
IIL  1,  'IIieUnUrhiJtungillL  d»ii]Ui>AG 

nr  Partlan  btlletl — 

DvnmUtgr,  Tht  Xend-A  hi 


in  BUns  MiiM, 


%  (Part  L_'  Tiie^Tjndiaid  T,  F^ 

Sp\egi-\,ltTaniicht  AUtrUiuwinaaac.iai. .-, -r~., 

Slave,  uebrrdtn  J^inflav  dtt  Panlfm^tn  a^f  doM  J%.u^,^imMi*m^ 
Hutlem,  lBSa[HaupeclallTthelhirdilivialoo,  til,  G.  A  mon. 
heipIulbookonthllpsrtlculubnQchottheiubJectliWln^Kh- 
mun,  ZtiraatlriitAa  Slvdiiu,  pp.  138-143,  Berlin,  1B03. 

Fer  Qratk  betisO— 

Gnippe,  Die  GritehiK/im  Cullt  und  OTvUrn  .  .  .,  i.  pp.  ISi- 
IM,  Ulp^e:,  1SB7;  Uftury,  HiML  da  itiKjiom  dt  la  Oriat 
inClaiM,  l.i)^£iifi-^81.iLpp.BI-(i^ill.  pp.  <t»-t43,Pirii,lt^7; 


Fnlier,' Grvainkl  kttiSogL 
1987;  Roaolier.  LtxOian  drr  Gi 
.._, .r_t — rulllltanitur-- 


iaet,«t 


nd  Jliint.  MalAolBffIt,  u^ 

.«nibj8etiiglT«nt,l*lpii», 

8n  slio  Lobecit,  Agloapliamui,  pp.  «H,  aiM,  luM, 


lLli.(lSM,iaa7).    Bea 


Berlin,  18^ 

For  ■  rilu}iU  ol  Babfloniui,  Egyptian,  Peniu.  uid  Oi 
infloencB  on  Jowish  denionoloej-,  see  the  rematkablj  BMe  r- 
ot  erliclHbvP.  C.  Convb*«Mir  ""•..:>!  i_  ,.^r-i  ,»v-. 
al»  i:nc!,r.  JUbl.  tn.  ■  Demou,' 

3.  The  Old  Testament.— The  demonology  of 
the  OT  is  probably  somewhat  more  complex  thim 
is  sometimes  ossumed-t  The  analogy  of  other, 
races  wouhl  prima  faeic  sapport  the  inference  that 
the  Israelites  also  had  their  beliefs  in  demons  (ses 
Literature  below).  Much  weight  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  (not  frequent)  occurrence  of  Sal/tar  and  )«. 
the  LXX,  as  they  stand  for  varying  worda 
ipinal  J  but  there  are  a  number  of  Hebrev 
expressions  which  must  be  connected  with  demon^ 
at  all  events  as  far  as  the  popular  imagination  was 
concerned  J  tliese  ore:  nin  0"  *evil  spirit,  Jg  9", 
1  S  16":  D'VIB  fi  'spirit  of  perverseness,*  Is  19" j 
e-T^  'demons,'  Dt  32",  Ps  lOfl";  cTVip  'satyrs,'  Lv 
17',  Is  13"  34"  i  3=3  '  destmetion,'  conceived  o(  aa' 
dne  to  demoniac  power,  see  the  whole  verse.  Pa 
01°!  np^H  'female  blood-sucker,'  Pr  SO";  n-^i'lf 
'night-hi^,'  Is  34"-";  SmiB,,  Lv  16^  'Azaiel.'  a 
desert  spirit.  This  last  instance  clearly  sIiowh 
*  Then  an  s  number  0(  nociii  on  Compintive  Rxliglan  In 
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how  firmly  embedded  in  popular  imagination  was 
this  belief  in  evil  powers  of  the  solitude.*  It  is 
tme  that  Babylonian  influence  during  and  after 
the  Exile  was  responsible  for  much  of  this;t  but 
that  the  Israelites  from  the  earliest  times,  like 
every  other  race,  peopled  the  world  with  innumer- 
^able  unseen  powers,  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Ac- 
y  cording  to  OT  conceptions,  the  evil  8])irits  are  not 
C«^  the  subjects  of  some  supreme  ruler ;  in  the  earlier 
books  they  are  represented  as  fulfilling  the  com- 
mands of  Jehovah  in  doing  harm  to  men,  but  later 
on  they  seem  to  enjoy  complete  independence, 
though  even  here  the  conceptions  are  not  con- 
sistent (of.  Job  I*"").  When  we  come  to  the 
Apocrypha,  we  find  that  an  immense  development 
has  taken  place ;  see,  e.//..  To  3**  ®  6^* " 8*'*,  Bar 4'*  *•, 
Wis  2^*,  Sir  21" ;  cf.  as  regards  other  late  literature 
the  Book  of  Enoch  15.  16.  19.  53.  The  more  im- 
portant literature  bearing  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  is  as  follows : — 

W.  R.  Smith,  i?5>,  p.  120  ff.;  WellhAtuen,  IUmU  Arab, 
ITeident.^  p.  148  ff. ;  l>ougbty,  Arabia  Duerta,  IL  p.  188  fl. ; 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  RiuigUm  Tchday^  PP>  68,  184,  etc ; 
Nowack,  Heb.  Srch.  U.  p.  186  ff. ;  Sayce,  uibbert  Lectures, 
1887,  p.  146,  etc  ;  Hastings'  DB,  the  Encye,  Bibl,,  and  the 
Jexci»k  Encye.  under  artt  '  Demons,"  Lilith,'  *AzazeI';  Ham- 
burger's Real.-Eneyc.,  Riehm's  HWBA,  Herzog's  PRE*  under 
artt.  'Geister,'  *  Feldgeister,'  *£>amonen,'  etc.  Other  works 
that  should  be  consulted  are :  Baudiasin,  Studien  lur  Sem. 
Volksrelig. ;  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  let  re*.  SernU.  * ;  Frazer, 
(ioldtn Bought,  \\, 

3.  Later  Judaism.^— The  following  are  the 
Talmud ic  words  for  demons :  mxin  ';ic^5,  n^3n  '^J*?, 
ninn  (iryeiJ/taTa),  tw^xo  on  (xyeD/ta  i^&daprov),  njn  D" 
{vvevna  xopripSp),  "v^  0^1  {irveOfjui  Salfiovot),  See  further 
below.  While  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  external 
influences  have  left  their  marks  on  Jewish  demon- 
olo^,  it  is  cert:Lin  that  much  of  the  latter  was  of 
indigenous  growth ;  the  whole  system,  so  immense, 
so  intricate,  and  in  many  respects  so  puerile,  is 
stamped  too  plainly  with  the  Judaic  genius  for 
this  to  be  questioned.  Only  a  very  briefsummary 
of  the  main  points  can  be  here  indicated.  § 

{n)  Origin  of  demons. — As  has  not  infrequently 
been  found  to  be  the  case  with  Jewish  tradition, 
there  are  varying  accounts ;  in  this  case  two  dis- 
tinct traditions  exist.  According  to  the  one,  it  is 
said  that  the  demons  were  created  ||  by  God  before 
the  world  was  made ;  Satan,ir  who  is  identical  with 
the  serpent,  is  the  chief  of  the  demons.  They  were 
of  both  sexes,  and  their  species  was  propagated 
through  cohabitation  with  Adam  and  Eve  during 
a  period  of  130  years  after  the  Creation.  The 
other  tradition  is  based  on  Gn  6^'^  (cf.  2P2*'*); 
two  angels,  Assael  and  Shemachsai,  loved  the 
daughters  of  men,  and,  forsaking  their  allegiance 
to  Crod,  descended  from  heaven  to  earth ;  one  of 
these  angels  returned  to  heaven  and  did  not  sin, 
but  the  other  accomplished  his  desire,  and  his  ofl- 
spring  became  demons. 

(6)  The  nature  of  demons. — The  general  name  for 
all  ilemons  is  mnzztktn  (pp*l9),  and  tliis  indicates  their 
nature,  p*r?=  *  one  who  does  harm.'  **    The  head  of 

*  Cf.  Whitehouse  in  Hastings'  DB  L  691*. 

fift. 

t  By  this  is  meant  the  period  during  which  the  Talmud  was 
in  process  of  formation;  it  was  not  completed  until  about 
A.O.  500,  but  the  traditions  concerning  demons  and  the  general 
teaching  on  the  subject  (even  in  the  latest  portions)  embody 
conceptions  of  much  earlier  date.^ 

f  The  details  here  given  have  been  nthered  from  a  large 
number  of  sources  which  cannot  l>e  individually  specified ;  see 
the  Literature  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

D  It  is  their  supposed  creation  on  a  Friday  which  makes  this 
day  one  of  ill-omen. 

*r  Satan,  according  to  another  account,  was  created  at  the 
same  time  as  Eve ;  Coin  was  their  offspring  (cf.  Gn  4i  where 
the  Heb.  n^p  is  not  the  usual  word  for  begetting^  '  Baal-zebul ' 
is  also  regsurded,  in  the  Talmud,  as  a  prince  among  demons,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  ttie  most  evil  of  all  evil  spirits. 

**This  is  illustrated  in  Jn  837. 41. 44  <  Ye  seek  to  kill  me  .  .  . 
ye  do  the  works  of  your  father  ...  ye  are  of  your  father  the 
deviL' 


them  is  Satan  {\^\yn=*  the  adversary ') ;  it  is  his  aim 
to  mislead  men  into  evil,  and  then  to  accuse  them 
before  God,  hence  the  further  name  "ucpo  («ca7-i^ 
7opof)= 'accuser'  (cf.  Zee  3*).  He  is  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Divine  presence  at  all  times  (cf.  Joo  1*) 
and  accuse  men  before  God ;  onlj  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  is  he  refused  admittance.  As  the 
angel  of  death,  he  is  identical  with  Sammael, 
who  is  known  also  as  *  the  head  of  all  the  Satans.' 
The  kingdom  of  Satan  (cf.  Mk  2^-)  consists  of 
himself,  as  head,  and  an  innumerable  horde  of 
angels  or  messengers  (o'^^rt?)  who  do  his  will  ;*  this 
is  the  exact  antithesis  of  tne  kingdom  of  God  t  (see, 
further,  Satan).  These  constitute  the  first  grade 
of  demons,  those  who  were  created  before  the  world 
was  made  ;  these  were  originally  in  the  service  of 
God,  but  rebelled  against  Him  (cf.  Lk  10**^). 

There  are  also  demons  of  a  lower  grade,  those, 
namely,  who  came  into  being  during  the  130  years 
after  the  Creation,  and  who  are  senii-human;^ 
they  occupied  a  position  between  God  and  man.  § 
They  have  the  names  (besides  those  given  above) 
of  8hi!dim,\\  liiin  IF  and  riihtn  (Aramaic ;  Heb. 
Hth6th  **) ;  the  first  of  these  is  their  commonest 
name.  The  head  of  these  lower-grade  demons  is 
Asmedai  ft  (Asmoda^us,  To  3*,  cf.  6"  8*) ;  they  have 
the  power  of  becoming  visible  or  invisible  at  will ; 
they  have  wings,  and  fly  all  over  the  world  tt  ^or 
the  purpose  of  harming  men;  in  three  respects 
they  resemble  man,  for  they  eat  and  drink,  they 
are  able  to  propagate  their  species,  and  are  subject 
to  death ;  they  also  have  the  power  of  assuming 
various  forms,  but  they  usually  choose  that  ot 
men,  though  with  the  difference  that  their  feet 
are  hens'  feet,  and  they  are  without  shadows ; 
they  are  very  numerous  (cf.  Mk  5') — 7i  millions  is 
saia  to  be  tne  number  of  them,  while  elsewhere  it 
is  stated  that  every  man  has  ten  thousand  on  his 
right  hand,  and  a  thousand  on  his  left  (cf.  Ps  91^^). 
They  live  mostly  in  desert  places  (cf.  Lk  8^\  where 
their  yells  can  be  heard  (cf.  Dt  32*'*  *  howling  wil- 
derness ') ;  also  in  unclean  places,  where  their 
power  is  creat,  e.g.  in  the  Korn  n's ;  in  waterless 
places  (cf.  Lk  11^),  for  water  is  the  means  of  cleans- 
ui^ ;  §§  and  among  tombs  II  ||  (cf .  Mk  5^),  dead  bodies 
bemg  unclean  ;  ^1  they  are  most  dangerous  to  the 
traveller,  more  especially  if  he  travels  alone ;  they 
tend  to  congregate  together  (cf.  Lk  11*8^*);  at 
certain  times  they  are  more  dangerous  than  at 
others,  viz.  at  mid -day,  when  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
from  sunset  to  cock-crowing  (cf.  Ps  91'*  •,  Mk  14'*, 
Jn  13^*  **),  after  which  they  return  to  their  abode. 
Unlike  angels,  who  understand  only  Hebrew  (the 

*  The  very  term  '  the  angel  of  Satan '  is  used,  cf.  kyyikn 
2«T«>£,  2Col27. 

t  Cf .  the  dualisUo  system  of  the  Persians,  which  has  influenced 
Juidaism  here. 

I  Among  the  Greeks  the  demons  stand  between  men  and 
gods,  and  all  the  elements  of  mythology  that  were  derogatory 
to  ttie  character  of  the  national  deities  were  referred  to  the 
demons.  Greek  influence,  therefore,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  Hebrew  angelology  and  demonology  (Hastings'  Da,  art. 
'Demons'). 

%  According  to  another  tradition,  these  semi-human  demons 
originated  thus :  God  had  created  their  souls,  but  before  He  hod 
time  to  create  their  bodies  the  Sabbath  dawned ;  they  were  thus 
neither  men  nor  angels,  and  became  demons. 

n  A  loan-word  from  Assy r. -Bab.  ^u=:'good  or  evil  genius.' 

Y  The  Assyr.-Bab.  lilitu,  *  Lilith.' 

*♦  They  are  also  known  under  the  general  term  p^T'^l  pnn 
{9}ttuf4MTm  wtv,^) ;  Blau  holds  that  originally  the  mmn  were  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  see  Da*  altjiiditehe  Zauberwesen,  p.  14. 

ft  This  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  Persian  influence ;  Asmedai 
is  borrowed  from  the  Persian  demon  of  lust,  Aeshma  daeva. 

U  Cf.  *  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air'  (Eph  3fl  Cis).  It 
was  a  Persian  oelief. 

If  Drinking  water  at  night  is  especially  dangerous,  presumably 
because  the  wrath  of  the  demon  would  be  aroused  by  the  use  of 
water  during  his  privileged  period  of  activity,  the  night-time. 

HI  'Cemeteries  were  regarded  with  awe  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  because  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who  dwelt  in 
them '  (Budge,  Egyptian  Magic,  p.  219). 

^*f  Even  at  the  present  day  a  eohen  who  looks  upon  a  corpse  Is 
unclean. 
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*holy  tongue*  ehgn  |'i8^J>),  demons  can  understand 
all  languages,  for  they  are  active  among  the  Gen- 
tUes  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  whereas  angels 
restrict  their  activity  among  men  to  the  children 
of  Abraham.  The  power  for  harm  of  the  demons 
is  greatest  amon^  the  sick,  among  women  in  child- 
birth, among  bndes  and  bridegrooms,  mourners, 
and  those  who  are  about  to  become  teachers ; 
further,  those  who  travel  by  night,  and  children 
who  are  out  after  dark  are  specially  subject  to 
their  attacks.  There  is  one  demon,  bhabriri,  who 
makes  people  blind  (cf.  Mt  12^),  and  there  is  a 
special  demon  of  leprosy,  and  a  demon  of  heart- 
disease.  As  emissaries  of  the  angel  of  death,  Sam- 
mael  (the  *  full  of  eyes,*  cf.  the  Greek  Argics),  men 
are  in  constant  dread  of  them  (cf.  He  2""^®).  It 
was  also  believed  that  demons  were  able  to  trans- 
fer some  of  their  powers  to  men,  and  especiallj 
to  women ;  so,  for  example,  the  secret  of  magic 
drinks,  which  could  harm  people  in  various  ways 
(cf.  Mk  16^^),  and  change  them  into  animals ;  they 
could  also  endow  men  with  the  faculty  of  exercis- 
ing the  *  evil  eye '  (cf.  Mk  7",  see  also  Sir  31^',  and 
cf.  14*-'®,  To  4*'),  by  means  of  which  the  good 
fortune  of  others  could  be  turned  to  evil ;  there  is 
a  special  formula  for  use  against  the  'evil  eye.'* 
There  are  certain  animals  in  league  with  the 
demons  (cf.  Lk  8^),  such  as  serpents  (cf.  Mk  16^^, 
Ac  28*"'),  bulls,  t  donkeys,^  and  mosquitoes.  The 
shedim  are  male  demons ;  female  demons  are  called 
lUtUj  *  night-spirits,'  from  the  queen  of  the  demons, 
Lilith  (of.  Is  34") ;  they  have  long  flowing  hair, 
and  are  the  enemies  of  children,  for  which  reason 
special  angels  have  charge  of  children  (cf.  Mt  18*^ 
He  1"). 

(c)  Safeguards  against  demons.% — (Jod  is  the 
only  ultimate  protector  against  demons;  but  He 
sends  His  angels  to  counteract  their  deeds,  and  to 
help  men  to  withstand  their  attacks  (cf.  Mt  18^^ 
Mk  1^^).  At  the  same  time,  God  has  given  to  man 
various  means  whereby  to  nullify  the  machinations 
of  demons.  First  among  these  is  the  saying  of  the 
ShemcC  (i.e.  the  Jewish  profession  of  faith  contained 
in  Dt  6**^-),  because  the  holy  name  occurs  in  it; 
then,  prayer  to  God  (cf.  Mk  9*).  There  are  also 
special  formulas  which  are  effective,  either  for 
warding  off  an  attack  or  for  thro>ving  off  the 
demoniacal  influence,  e.g.  *  The  Lord  rebuke  thee, 
Satan '  (cf.  Zee  3*,  Jude  *) ;  Ps  91  is  recommended 
for  recitation  before  going  to  sleep;  a  demon 
may  be  chased  away  by  repeatedly  calling  out  his 
name,  but  uttering  one  syllable  less  each  time ;  || 
obedience  to  certain  commands  is  also  a  safe- 
guard, e.g,  fixing  the  m^ziizdh,%  and  wearing  the 

*  The  superetition  of  the  '  evil  eye/  the  possession  of  which  is 
regarded  as  being  due  to  the  indwelline  of  an  evil  spirit,  both 
in  animals  and  in  human  beings,  is  still  universally  prevalent 
among  the  peasantry  of  all  European  countries :  the  writer  has 

Scrsonally  met  with  some  curious  instances  in  the  country 
istricts  of  Lower  Austria. 

t  This  is  due  to  Assyro-Bab.  influence :  Satan  is  believed  to 
dance  between  the  bull's  horns. 

t  This  Is  due  to  Egyptian  (Typhon  -  worship)  influence; 
according  to  Plutarch  the  ass  was  considered  demoniac  (imi- 
fd^tifuf)  in  Eg>'pt,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Typhon  (de  Is. 
€t  Ot.  80X 

f  In  the  Talmud  there  is  no  word  for  '  possession ' ;  it  is  true 
that  an  '  evil  spirit'  is  once  spoken  of  as  '  dwelling '  in  a  person, 
but  this  is  the  same  word  as  is  used  for  the  Shekinah  *  taking  up 
its  abode  with '  someone  ;  Shekinah^  however,  in  the  Talmud  is 
not  a  personiJity,  but  rather  an  inspiration.  A  demon,  or  evil 
spirit,  IS  said  to  take  hold  of  a  man,  to  injure  him,  or  to  speak 
to  him ;  there  may  be  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  out, 
generally  speaking,  demoniacal  action  is  all  external  to  those 
who  are  under  its  influence.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
Gospel  accounts. 

II  See  the  use  of  a  *  name '  in  Stiibe,  Jud.-bab.  Zavbertezte, 
p.  2.*),  and  many  further  details  in  Blau,  Dcu  aitjiid.  Zauber- 
wesen,  pp.  61  ff.,  156  ff. ;  cf.  To  6^0  8S.  Exorcism  of  demons,  to 
whom  all  sickness  was  ascribed,  was  very  ancient  in  Esvpt. 

%  A  small  glass  or  metal  case,  containing  I>t  4«-  >•  !*•  ai  written 
on  parchment,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  nght-hand  post  of  the 
door  of  the  house  and  of  each  room.  It  was  done  in  obedience 
to  the  command  in  Dt  11^. 


tSphillin  ;  *  to  eat  salt  (cf .  '  salt  of  the  covenant,' 
Lv  2^',  see  Mk  9*'"*®)  at  and  i^ter  meals,  and  to 
drink  water  is  also  efficacious.  Demons  love  the 
darkness  and  hate  the  light  (cf.  Lk  22^,  Eph  6*^ 
Col  1^),  hence  a  lighted  torch  sends  them  away,  but 
the  light  of  the  moon  is  most  potent  in  scaring  them. 
On  Passover  night  the  demons  have  no  power. 

4.  The  Gospels. — Demons  are  designated  by 
various  names  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  daifidnow  Mt  lO' 
(dalfuaw  is  sometimes  found,  it  would  imply  more 
definite  personality),  irvcOfia  Lk  9**,  xycv/ia  dKd' 
6aprow  Mt  10^  (t6  dKdSaprrov  ryeufia  Mt  12**),  TycOfxa 
Toyrjp6y  Lk  7'^>  Tvcvfia  daifiovlov  dKaBdprov  Lk  4", 
iryevfuL  SXaKov  Mk  9*^.  In  Matthew  daifU^iw  is 
almost  always  used ;  in  Mark  both  daifi6viov  and 
TvcvfAa  dKdOapTov  occur  frequently,  though  the  latter 
predominates;  in  Luke  there  is  a  more  varied  use; 
m  John  the  few  references  to  a  demon  (the  plural 
does  not  occur)  are  always  in  relation  to  Christ, 
and  the  word  used  is  always  ZaifibvLov.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  these  expressions  are  used  in  the 
plural  form. 

(a)  Origin  of  demons. — The  existence  of  demons  is 
taken  for  wanted  in  the  Gospels,  and  nothing  is 
said  directly  conceminc  their  origin  ;  however,  as 
is  shown  below,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  and  the  '  prince 
of  the  demons*  are  one  and  the  same,  and  Christ 
speaks  of  His  having  seen  Satan  falling  '  as  light- 
nmg  from  heaven'  (Lk  10^^).  This  last  passage 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Satan  was  in  existence 
before  the  world  was  made,  which  would  agree 
with  the  one  rational  tradition  on  the  subject  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud.  There  are,  moreover,  also 
one  or  two  indications  in  other  NT  books  which 
support  this,  e.g.  1  Jn  3^  4  the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning,*  Rev  20*  *  the  old  serpent  which  is 
the  Devil.' 

{fi)  The  nature  of  demons, — That  possession  often 
takes  the  form  of  a  purely  physical  disorder  is 
clear ;  yet  from  the  expressions  used  to  desic^nate 
demons,  given  above,  they  were  undoubtedly  re- 
garded as  being  morally  evil.  On  the  one  hand, 
possession  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  same 
category  as  ordinary  sickness  (e.g.  Mt  10*),  dumb- 
ness IS  said  to  be  due  to  possession  (Mt  9^,  Lk  11'^), 
so  too  epilepsy  (Mt  17")  and  blindness  (Mt  122*)  • 
demons  are  spoken  of  as  taking  up  their  abode  in 
a  man  without  his  having,  apparently,  any  choice 
in  the  matter  (Mk  6*^') ;  it  is,  moreover,  note- 
worthy, that  the  wicked  (i.e.  Pharisees,  publicans, 
and  sinners)  are  never  spoken  of  as  being  possessed 
(e.g.  Lk  ll'**'^'  15*),  and  the  possessed  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  synagogue  (Mk  1**,  Lk  4®),  which 
would  hardly  have  &en  the  case  had  they  been 
regarded  as  notoriously  evil;  another  fact  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  con- 
nexion is  our  Lord's  words  to  the  demons  (see 
below).  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  still 
stronger  for  possession  having  been  regarded  as  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  disorder.  Demons  are 
directly  referred  to  as  evil  (Lk  7^*  8*) ;  there  are 
degrees  of  badness  among  them  (Mt  12^),  some 
are  merely  malignant,  some  do  more  physical  harm 
than  others  (Mt  15**,  where  jcaicwf  BaifMyl^erai  im- 
plies some  specially  virulent  form  of  possession), 
some  are  referred  to  as  being  morally  as  well  as 
physically  harmful  (Lk  8*  xveuj^rwi'  Tourjpuu,  11*")  ;t 
m  one  case  a  demon  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  ex- 
pelled by  prayer  (Mk  9**),$  which  implies  that  in 

* 'Head -ornaments':  small  leathern  cases,  containing  Ex 
13110  iii-s,  Dt  04«  Ills- 14  written  on  parchment ;.  these  are 
bound  round  the  head  and  left  arm  by  means  of  long  leather 
stotps.  This  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  i  n  Dt  11^8. 
"nie  Greelc  name  (^Xjurrr,^«)  shows  that  they  were  regarded  as 
safeguards,  %.e.  i^inst  demons  (cf.  Ht  28^).  Both  this  and  the 
custom  Just  mentioned  are  observed  by  all  orthodox  Jews  at 
the  present  day. 

t  Cf.  also  the  distinction  in  Lk  133S  j«^xx«  imfistm  $t»i  lamts 

X  The  addition  of  tcm.)  mmim,  is  not  well  attested. 
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the  generality  of  cases  this  was  not  necessary,  and, 
indeed,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case,  since  in  every 
other  recorded  instance  the  word  was  saflicient. 
Then,  again,  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons,  is 
identified  with  Satan  (Mt  12»*-»  Mk  3«-*>,  Lk  11'*-", 
cf .  Rev  16^^),  and  Satan  himself  is  by  name  reckoned 
among  the  demons  in  Lk  10*^'^;  and  he  is  the 
originator  of  sin  in  man,  as  shown  by  the  Tempta- 
tion, the  narable  of  the  Tares  (Mt  13^^*)*  and  the 
sin  of  Judas  (see  especially  Lk  22*).  The  demons 
are  intangible,  incorporeal,*  and  (if  one  excepts 
those  passages  in  which  Satan  is  rei>resented  as 
having  been  seen,  e.g*  Lk  10*®  4*^')  invisible ;  *  the 
NT  writers  believed  that  the  physical  constitution 
of  a  spirit,  whether  holy  or  impure,  was  akin  to 
vapour/  The  demon  enters  {ilffipxerai)  a  man  at 
will,  and  he  goes  out  {i^px^Tai)  at  will  (Lk  11^), 
but  in  most  cases  he  goes  out  onlv  on  compulsion 
(^K/SdXXetv) ;  he  is  also  able  to  taKe  possession  of 
animals  (Mk  5^') ;  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
supposition  that  a  storm-fiend  was  believed  in,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  phraseology jof  the 
two  following  passages:  Mk  4**  ireTifirjcty  rf  dyd/ufi 
Kal  etirew  rj  0a\dffajf  Ztc&xa,  ire^lfuoffo ;  Mk  1*  iirerl' 
^  firj<r€¥  air^  6  *lfyrovf  \iy(ap  ^ifJuifOrjri,  .  ,  ,f  Desolate 
>.  places,  such  as  the  desert  (Lk  8™),  or  mountainous 
\  regions  (Mk  d'),  or  among  tombs t  (Mk  5^),  and 
J  waterless  places  (Lk  11^),  %,e,  places  to  which  men 
J  come  only  in  small  numbers  or  singly,  are  those 
L.  for  which  demons  have  a  preference.  They  are 
represented  as  congregating  together  (Mk  5^  Lk 
8*"),  sometimes  in  sevens  §  (Lk  8*  ll**,  cf.  Rev  1*) ; 
for  this  reason  the  plural  form  is  usually  employed. 
In  Mk  5^®  the  demons  beseech  Christ  not  to  send 
them  out  of  the  country;  they  are  thus  able  to 
8^>eak,  or,  at  all  events,  so  to  overmaster  their 
victim  as  to  make  his  faculties  their  own  (Mk  1*). 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  Gospels,  directly,  as  to 
where  the  permanent  home  oi  the  demons  is,  I|  but 
the  *  abyss'  is  spoken  of  as,  apparently,  a  place 
whence  they  could  not  return  if  once  banished 
there ;  this  would,  at  all  events,  account  for  their 
entreaty  not  to  be  banished  thither  in  Lk  8";  IT 
they  clearly  realized  that  a  time  of  torment  was  in 
store  for  them  (Mt  8^),  and  that  this  torment  might 
take  place  before  the  appointed  time  (Mk  5^  Lk  S'^), 
and  so  the  sight  of  Christ  filled  them  with  dread. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to  show  that 

demons  were  believed  to  be  the  unquiet  spirits  of 

the  wicked  departed,  and  the  belief  that  they  were 

heathen  gods  is  equally  absent  (cf.,  on  the  other 

hand,  lColO»*-«-»). 

^ — \      (c)  Demoniacal  possession,  demoniacs, — The  usual 

^  term  for  this  is  dcufjLO¥i^6futfos  (e.g.  Mt  4"),  but  a 

number  of  other  expressions  for  it  are  found  in 

the  Gospels,  viz.  SaifMvurOels  (Mk  5**,  Lk  8**),  ivOfna- 

Tos  i¥  irrei^fMiTi   ixaddfyrtfi  (Mk    1"  5'  ^i'=*in   the 

power  of*),   ^x*^"   daifi6via  (Lk  8*^),  dvOpcnrot  ^wv 

iTf^eO/xa  daifwrlov  dKaOdprov  (Lk  4*^),  ivox^oOfieyot  ^6 

TTvevfidrwy  dKaOdprruv  (Lk  6'*),  i\aw6fJL€v<n  dirh  rov 

dalfiovof  (Lk  829),  <r€\rjyid^€<reat  (Mt  4"). 

With  but  few  exceptions  those  who  are  said  to 

X    be  possessed  are  grown-up  men ;   the  exceptions 

*  Cf.  IsrnHtius  (ad  Smym.  iii.  2),  who  tells  us  that  Christ 
said  to  His  disciples  after  His  resurrection :  •mc  i«^  im/jUti^f 

t  Cf.  Conybeare  in  JQR  iz.  460 ;  see  also  an  example  of  a 
s;>cll  addrened  to  the  storm-god  in  Sayce's  Hibbert  Leeturu^ 
p.  317. 

X  Cf.  the  highly  interesting  inscription,  the  text  of  which  is 
given  in  Deissmann's  Bibelttudim,  p.  26 ff. 

f  Companies  of  seven  evil  spirits  are  not  infrequently  men- 
tioned in  Assy r. -Bab.  incantations,  e.g.  'there  are  seven  wiclced 
sons  of  the  abjrss,'  which  occurs  in  an  incantation  to  fire ;  see 
Budge's  Auyrian  Jneantatiom  to  Fire  and  Water ;  cf.  also  the 
*  Mven  widced  spirits'  in  ancient  Babylonian  belief  (Sayce,  op. 
cU.  ill). 

n  The  *  eternal  fire '  is,  according  to  1ft  2^1,  reserved  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels ;  but  there  Is  no  mention  of  these  in  Lie 
]62Mr.^  where  the  flame  in  Hades  is  spoken  of. 

^  In  the  parallel  passages  there  is  no  mention  of  the  abyss 
(cf.Mt8U,]fk6iO). 


are:  certain  women  who  had  been  healed  of  evil 
spirits,  and  Mary  Macdalene  (Lk  8^) ;  the  woman 
who  had  been  bound  oy  Satan  for  eighteen  years 
(Lk  13"*  ^•) ;  Peter's  wife's  mother  (see  below,  Lk 
4*) ;  a  boy  (Lk  9») ;  and  the  little  daughter  of  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman  (Mk  1^).  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  others,  besides  men,  are  included  in 
such  passages  as  Mk  1*^*,  Lk  7^^  The  signs  of 
possession  may  be  thus  summarized :  dumbness 
(Mt  9^,  Mk  9"),  dumbness  and  deafness  (Mk  9^), 
blindness  and  dumbness  (Mt  12*^),  savage  fierce- 
ness (Mt  8^,  Mk  6*,  Lk  8*»),  abnormal  strength 
(Mk  5^  Lk  8^),  falling  into  the  fire  and  water 
(Mt  17"),  convulsions  (Mk  l^  9»,  Lk  4*»),  raving 
(Mk  5*),  grinding  the  teeth  (Mk  9"),  foaming  at 
the  mouth  (Lk  9****).  These  are  all  signs  of 
epilepsy  (<reXi7vid^6<r^cu) ;  in  Mt  4**  the  e€\rjvia^6fj,€tfoi 
are  distinguished  from  the  Satfi0Pi^6fj,€VM.*  Fever 
would  also  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  possession,  for  Christ  is  said  to  *  rebuke  *  (^irrr£- 
tiTfcev)  the  fever,  the  identical  word  which  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Him  when  addressing  demons, 
e.g,  in  the  next  verse  but  one  to  the  passage  in 
question  (Lk  4^^).  One  other  sicn  of  possession 
must  be  noted,  a  man  who  is  *  mad,*  in  the  modem 
sense  of  beinj^  out  of  his  mind,  is  said  to  have  a 
demon ;  this  is  said  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  11^), 
and  of  Christ  (Jn  10»). 

A  demoniac  is  spoken  of  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
a  demon  (Mt  12^),  and  a  number  of  demons  can 
dwell  in  one  person  (Mt  12«,  Mk  6»,  Lk  8*).  Some- 
times  the  demon  is  differentiated  from  the  man 
possessed  (Mk  1^),  at  other  times  the  tw*o  are 
identified  (Mk  3^^) ;  striking  in  this  respect  is  the 
passage  Mk  6*"*^;t  differentiation  is  strongly 
marked  when  an  expression  such  as  that  in  Lk  6'* 
is  used :  6L  ipox^ovfieifoi  dx6  Trvevfidnav  dKaOdprtav, 
Lastly,  the  same  outward  signs  are  at  one  time 
si)oken  of  as  possession,  at  another  as  ordinary 
sickness  (cf.  Mt  ^^  17"  etc.). 

[d)  Christ  and  the  demons. — One  of  Christ's  chief 
works  on  earth  was  to  annihilate  the  power  of 
demons;  the  demons  themselves  realize  this  (Mk 
1^,  Lk  4**,  and  cf.  1  Jn  3*) ;  the  destruction  of  their 
kingdom  was  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Christ's  attitude  towards 
demons  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 
With  two  exceptions  (viz.  the  case  of  the  woman 
'bound  by  Satan'  for  eighteen  years,  Lk  13"* ^'j 
and  that  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  Lk  4*")  no  in- 
stance is  recorded  of  His  laying  His  hands  upon, 
or  in  any  way  coming  in  direct  contact  with  one 
who  is  possessed  by  a  demon.  On  the  other  hand, 
His  words  are  never  severe  when  addressing  the 
possessed ;  very  remarkable,  moreover,  is  the  fact 
that  even  when  He  speaks  to  the  demon  itself, 
Christ's  words  are  never  angry  ;  He  *  rebukes '  the 
demon  (Mk  1^,  Lk  4*^),  but  the  words  of  rebuke 
are  simply :  '  Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him,' 
or  a  command  that  He  should  not  be  made  known  t 
(Mk  3",  but  cf.  Lk  8*') ;  on  one  occasion  the  request 
of  demons  is  granted  (Mt  8"-«=Mk  S^^-is^l^ 
8").  The  power  which  Christ  has  over  demons  is 
absolute,  tney  are  wholly  subject  unto  Him,  and 
are  compelled  to  yield  Him  obedience  (Mk  1^,  Lk 
4^') ;  that  it  is  an  unwilling  obedience  is  obvious, 
and  this  is  graphically  brought  out,  e.g.  when  it  is 
said  of  a  demon  that  oefore  coming  out  of  a  man 
it  threw  him  down  in  the  midst  (Lk  4^).§  The 
recognition  of  Christ  by  demons  is  of  a  kind  wldch 

*  See,  further,  Delitzsch,  SyiUm  der  bibl.  Ptychologie^  $  16. 

t  *  What  in  the  demoniac  strilces  us  most  is  the  strange  con« 
fusion  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  each  intruding  into 
the  proper  domain  of  the  other'  (Trench,  JftradEec,  ad  focT). 

I  For  the  reason  of  Christ's  not  ^-ishing  to  be  made  known 
see  Banday  in  JThSt,  y.  p.  821ff.,  and  Wrede,  *Zur  Messiaser- 
kenntnis  der  Damonen  bei  Markus,'  in  ZNTW  v.  [1904]  p.  169IL 

f  Cf.  also,  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  exclamation  of  dis- 
pleasure,'£•(»  A^ 
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ia  very  Btriking,  for  Ho  is  not  only  recogniied  as 
Jesas  o[  Nazareth,  i.e.  as  odu  born  of  men,  but  is 
also  addreased  as  the  '  Holy  One  of  God '  (Lk  4''), 
and  as  the  'Son  of  God"  (Lk  4"),  i.e.  as  one  of 
Divine  natnie,  and  this  latter  title  is  enipliOBized 
ty  their  knowledge  of  His  power  to  cast  them  into 
the  abyBs  (Lk  8*'),  which  als^j  a^^counts  for  their 
iearof  Him.  The  power  of  Christ  over  demons  ig 
re^nled  as  something  new  *  {SiSax^  ttur/),  Mk  1") ; 
this  was  Ixvause  the  methoil  of  eKorciam  which 
-was  familial  to  the  Jews  hitherto  was  the  pro- 
nouncing of  a,  magical  formula  over  the  posseBsed. 
In  the  Gospels,  bb  n  mle,  the  caatin);  oat  of  a 
demon  ia  stated  without  Kpecifying  by  what  means 
it  was  done  (Mk  1»,  Lk  7"  8^),  but  we  learn  this 
from  a  number  of  other  passages:  Uyif  (Mt  8'), 
if  ry,C-^7i  dtoS  (Mt  la^l,  tr  SatT6\v  *"5  (1-k  ll*"). 
ittrtuvoir  (Mt  17"),  iriyiTf  (Mt  8*"),  ff.XP.  (Mk  5>, 
I.k  4") ;  on  one  occasion  the  words  ore  addressed 
to  the  mother  of  a  cliild  who  ia  possessed :  -yirtiS^ia 
VM  uf  ertdi  (Mt  15",  Mk  7"),  the  possessed  child 
not  being  in  His  presence  (Mk  7^},  so  that  His 
power  did  not  depend  on  His  risible  personality-f 
Christ  transfers  this  power  of  coating  out  demons 
{Mt  10',  Mk  3"):  when  His  disciples  east  tht 
oDt  it  is  by  virtne  of  His  namef  (r^  o^r  drSfu 
Snifiina  itmiXoiur,  Mt  7",  Lk  10"),  but  they  { 
not  able  to  do  this  without  faith  (Mt  17");  ' 
read,  however,  in  Mk  B"-"  of  one  who  was  nol 
follower  of  Chdat,  but  who  was,  nevertheless,  able 
to  cast  otit  demons  in  His  name  (cf.  Mt  12^, 
Lk   11").      In   Mk  3"  the  scribes  say  of  Christ 

that  'he  hath  Beelxebub,'  and   in   3*"   _:.. 

v-ords,  '  because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean 
spirit.  That  Beelzebub  the  '  prince  of  the  denioiis' 
and  '  unclean  apirit '  are  sjnonymoiis  with  '  demon ' 
cannot  be  disputed.  Christ  is  thns  declared  to  l>c 
possessed  ;g  nevertheless,  it  is  not  this  which  culls 
forth  His  words,  'whosoever  sliall  Bin  ogainBt  the 
HoIyGhost  liatU  never  forgiveness' (v.™),  but  the 
fact  that  He  was  accused  of  being  in  league  with 
Beelzebub ;  this  is  important,  as  it  would  seem  to 
aupnort  the  theory,  which  is  elsewhere  adumbrated 
in  tne  Gospels,  that  possessioD  was  not  necessarily, 
' ,  amoral  disorder  ;  there  is  also  reason  tu  be- 
that  at  least  some  forms  of  possession  were 
■"egardHl  as  mental  derangement :  Christ  speaks 
of  John  the  Baptist  having  been  looked  upon  as 

easessod  [Mt  11",  Lk  7*'');  ho  was  so  rcKardcd, 
i:anRO  there  seemed  to  lie  something  ecc 
hbout  his  liehaviour  ;  in  Jn  7"  Christ  is  said 
posKcsKeil  by  a  demon,  because  He  said  thev  sought 
to  kill  Him  ;  Jn  8«' ",  where  it  ia  said  :  ■  thou  art 
ft  Samaritan  and  host  a  demon,'  points  Co  the  fact 
that  a  ninn  who  was  possessed  was  despised  because 
he  ajKike  vhaX  was  deemed  nonsense ;  also,  the 
snpiioscil  connexion  between  possession  and  mental 
(lerani-enicnt  is  pointedly  brought  out  in  Jn  1(P 
'He  lialh  a  demon  anil  ia  mnd.'  While  fully 
realizing  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  atanda  by  itself, 
it  must  he  cnnccdcil  that  it  contributes  one  very 
iln|Hirtatlt  consideration,  especially  as  the  idea  of 
po^Mion  found  there  is  not  without  parallel  in 
tbe  Synojitic  Gospels,  as  shown  above.  The  belief 
that  jiuHsci'sion  was  a  species  of  mental  derange- 
nient,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  question  of 
nioratity,  ia  what  the  Fourth  Gospel  t^hes;  but 
then  it  mjist  be  remembered  that  '  the  devil '  and 
'Satan,'  who  are  identilicdH  (as  in  the  Synoptic 
"  'Hie  method  ■fit  new ;  cf..  u  regsrrti  Chriil'i  KcniTnl  leuh- 

I  a.  Ilie  cue  t>I  Rriv 
Chrin  wu  not  prFient 

I  CI.  Succ,  IlililieTt  Uaan-i.  p.  30111. ;  Conyborc  In  JQR 
is.  683  B. 

1  In  the  p4n]1el  poHgci  (Mt  IM  isMr ,  Lk  IllC)  then  1>  no 

out  demon,  by  BeelMbuEr^^' 

I  a.  Jd  ISI  i  l,.f.i^  with  13^  J  ^Tn.i.-. 
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Gospels),  areditferentiated  from  'demon';  whereas, 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  all  belong  to  the  same 
category,  Satan  bein^  the  chief  (Mt  12-'l.  The 
passat^e  Jn  10°°  receives  additional  significance 
m  the  light  of  the  Heb.  equivalent,  compared, 
e.g. ,  with  Hos  9' '  the  man  that  hath  the  spirit  is 
mad'  (i:"5  P'W  WSFC).  Delitzsch  (AT  in  Stb. 
renders  Jn  10"  taxiit»iar  tx'i  noi  /lalnrat,  by  ^i  -t^ 
M>n  I'ii|'i;>,  the  last  words  of  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  rendering  of  the  Pesh.  [J_«ioo 


Gospel  demonology  may,   therefore,  bo  briefly V— 
BuiLimed  up  thus: —  / 

(1)  Demons  are  under  a  head,  Satan  ;  they  form 
a  kingdom.  (2)  They  are  incorimreal,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  necessarily,  invisible.  (3)  They 
inhabit  certain  places  which  they  prefer  to  others. 
(4)  They  tend  to  live  in  groups.  (5)  They  have 
names,  and  are  sometimes  identified  with  their 
victims,  at  other  times  dillerentiated  from  them. 
(6)  They  are  the  cause  of  mental  and  physical 
disease  to  men,  women,  and  children.  (7)  They 
can  pass  in  and«ut  of  men,  and  even  animals.  (8) 
More  than  one  can  take  possession  of  a  man  at  the 
same  time.  (9)  Christ  mode  it  one  of  His  chief 
aims  to  overthrow  this  kingdom,  and  set  up  His 
own  in  its  place.  (10)  He  cast  out  demons  through 
His  own  name,  or  by  His  word.  (11)  He  could 
delegate  this  power,  which  was  regarded  as  Eonie- 
thing  new.  (12)  He  never  treats  the  possessed 
as  wilful  sinners,  which  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  His  words  to  the  scribes  and  Phansees.  (13) 
Only  on  the  rarest  occasions  does  He  come  Into 
direct  contact  with  the  possessed.  (14)  His 
Divine  and  hnman  natures  are  recognized  by 
demons.  (15)  At  His  second  coming  (he  mem- 
bers of  this  kingdom  are  to  ba  condemned  to 
eternal  fire.  .  _J 

S.  In  endeavouring  to  reach  some  definite  con- 
clnsions  on  this  difficult  subject  of  Gospel  demon- 
olo);y,  it  is  well  to  place  certain  considerations 
in  juxta|>osition.  On  the  one  hand,  the  history 
of  mankind  shows  that  a  superstitious  belief  in 
evil-dispoacd  demons,  to  whom  every  imaginable 
untoward  circumstance  is  attributed,  is  universal  ; 
there  is  a  remarkable  similarity,  in  essence,  in  tbe 
demonology  of  all  times ;  it  stretchea,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  like  a  great 
chain  along  the  course  of  human  history.  The 
denionology  of  tlie  Gospels  shows  itself,  in  many 
respects,  unmistakably  akin  to  this  universal 
superstition.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that,  in  its  brood  outlines.  Gospel  demonology  is 
in  accordance  with  the  current  Jewish  beliefs  of 
the  time.  It  will,  moreover,  have  been  noticed, 
from  the  details  given  above,  that  tbe  data  in  the 
Gospels  them^lvcs  are  inconsistent.  Again,  the 
way  in  which  in  the  Gospels  much  is  attributed  to 
the  action  of  demons  (deafness,  ilumbnesa,  etc.), 
looks  naive  to  modem  eves.  There  is  also  this 
further  consideration  which  conspires  in  discredit- 
ing the  Gospel  accounts  on  the  subject,  viz.  that 
those  who  at  the  present  day  believe  in  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  demons  are  almost  invariably 
such  as  are  on  a  low  stage  of  civilization,  or  they 
are  peasants  in  country  districts  who  have  but  rare 
opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  with  cultured 
people.  And,  lastly,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  very  few  could  be  found  nowadays  who 
would  claim  to  point  to  anv  instance  in  their  ex- 
perience of  the  existence  of  demoniacal  possession ; 
thus  the  only  parallels  to  Gospel  demonology  would 
have  to  be  sought  among  the  acknowledged  super- 
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stitions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  like.  These 
considerations  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  demons  cannot  be  regarded  as 
essentially  different  from  the  innumerable  accounts 
from  other  sources. 

But  there  is  a  second  set  of  considerations,  and 
to  ignore  these  would  be  most  unscientific.  When 
the  whole  chain  of  demonology,  from  primitive 
times  to  the  present  day,  is  considered,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  an  unbiassed  mind  to  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  many  points  of  similarity 
and  even  of  essential  identity,  the  demonology  of 
the  Gospels  offers  something  sui  generis ;  one  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  link  in  the 
long  chain  is  verjr  different  from  all  the  other 
links.  Another  thing  that  strikes  the  student  of 
the  subject  as  very  remarkable  is,  that  Gospel 
demonology  and  the  current.  Jewish  belief  are  not 
more  alike  than  is  the  case  ;  they  agree  in  so  many 
respects,  that  one  feels  that  only  the  existence 
of  some  extraordinary  factor  prevents  their  being 
wholly  identical.  But  more  than  this,  the  dis- 
similarity between  the  two  is  just  as  striking  as 
their  pomts  of  similarity:  in  the  one  there  is 
nothing  eccentric,  nothing  done  for  effect,  or  for 
self -glorification,*  there  is  no  casting  out  of  demons 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  power,  there  is  none  of 
the  *  wonder-working  *  which  characterizes  other 
systems ;  one  object,  and  one  only,  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  casting  out  of 
demons,  namely,  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing. To  give  in  any  detail  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  general  subject  oi  demonology  and 
Gospel  demonology  would  be  impossible  here,  but, 
when  the  great  mass  of  facts  has  been  studied,  the 
contrast  between  the  two  can  be  compared  only 
to  the  contrast  between  folly  and  seriousness. 
Another  conviction  to  which  one  is  compelled  in 
contemplating  Gospel  demonology  in  its  broad  out- 
lines is  that  it  is  connected  in  tne  closest  possible 
manner  with  the  subject  of  sin  ;  the  symptoms  of 
the  *  possessed '  in  the  Gospels  are  such  as  are 
common  to  humanity,  and  nobody  doubts  the 
accuracy  with  which  these  are  described ;  the  real 
crux  arises  when  their  cause  has  to  be  determined  ; 
this  is  ascribed  by  the  compilers  of  the  Gospels  to 
the  action  of  demons,  i.e.  to  an  evil  agency  ;  nowa- 
days the  same  symptoms  are  ascribed  to  different 
causes — broadly  speaking,  to  *  natural  causes ' ; 
but  may  it  not  be  that  behind  both  theories  there 
lies  a  deeper  cause,  the  principle  of  Evil,  occupy- 
ing a  vacant  place  in  individuals  which  they  them- 
selves have  provided  by  the  abandonment  of  their 
self-control  ?  There  are  cases  in  the  Gospels  to 
which  this  would  not  apply,  but  it  is  worth  taking 
into  consideration  in  contemplating  the  subject  as 
a  whole.  It  is  well  also  to  remember  that  the  ad- 
vance of  Modem  Science,  especially  in  the  domain 
of  Psychology,  has  revealed  problems  whose  most 
important  result  is  to  show  now  extremely  little 
we  know  about  such  things  as  '  secondary  per- 
sonality,* the  '  subliminal  self,*  *  change  of  control,* 
etc.  etc. — in  a  word,  how  hidden  still  are  the  secrets 
of  the  region  of  the  supersensuous. 

Upon  a  subject  that  bristles  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties nobody  would  wish  to  dogmatize  ;  no  con- 
clusion that  nas  been  reached  is  free  from  serious 
objections,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  that  here 
ofhjred  : — 

Christ  saw  in  the  case  of  every  *  possessed  * 
victim  a  result  of  sin,  not  necessarily  througli  the 
co-operation  of  the  victims  ;  f  sin  He  saw  em- 
bodied in  *  Satan,'  who  is  identified  with  *  demon  * 
(see  above) ;  he  was  the  personification  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Evil,  which  was  manifested  in  men  in  a 

•  Cf.  Christ's  rebuke  to  His  disciples  in  Lk  1020. 
t  It  is  necessary  to  read  Uo  7"-»  and  1  Co  10i*-22  llir-32,  esp. 
TV.30*  M,  in  this  connexion. 


variety  of  ways.  When  Christ  *  exorcized*  a 
*  demon,*  He,  by  His  Divine  power,  drove  the  evil 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  obliterated  the  visible 
results  of  sin.  When  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ 
came  to  be  written  down,  they  were  not  always 
understood  ;  *  they  were,  no  doubt,  in  their  broad 
outlines,  correctly  reproduced ;  but  what  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  be  told  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  then  current  ?  Not  the  essence 
but  the  form  differed  from  the  actuality. 

LrrsRATURS.  —  Blxtu,  Das  {Utjudisehe  Zaubertceten^  Strass^^ 
burg,  1898  [most  interesting;  and  useful] ;  Brecher,  Dot  Tran- 
scendentaUj  Magie  und  magitehe  HeUarten  im  Talmud^  Vienna, 
1850  [for  gaining  an  insight  into  the  connexion  between  demons 
and  magic,  according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  this  book  is  indis- 
pensable] ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  Syttem  der  biblischen  P»yehologie, 
Leipzig,  1855 ;  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Timet  of  Jesus  the 
MessicJi^^cYts. xiv.  xxv.,  London,  1890 :  Eisenmenger,  EiUdecktes 
JuderUhum,  Dresden,  1893;  Kohut,  in  Abhandlunnen  fur  die 
Kunde  des  MorgeniandeSy  vol.  iv.,  issued  by  the  ZDMu,  Leip- 
zig, 1859,  etc.;  fik^hubert.  Die  Krankheiteh  und  Storungen  der 
inensehlichen  Seele ;  Stube,  Judisch-babylonisehe  Zauoertezte 
Halle,  1895;  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Miracles^*,  pp.  161-175; 
Weber,  Judische  Theologie  avf  Gmnd  des  Talmud  und  ver- 
tpandter  Sehri/ten^  (esp.  |  54),  Leipzig,  1897  [this  most  im- 
portant work  is  an  improved  edition  of  the  earlier  Syrirm 
der  aUsynoffogalen  paiastinisehen  Theologie] ;  Wrede,  '  Zur 
Messiaserkenntnis  der  Damonen  bei  Markus,*  in  ZXTW, 
July  1904  '.Winer,  Biblisches  Realuforterbueh,  Riehm,  HWBA^ 
Hastings'  2>B,  the  Ency.  BibL^  under  '  Demon,'  etc. 

For  the  subsequent  beliefs  and  superstitiomt  about  demons 
prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  up  to  the  present 
ila}-,  a  few  references  may  be  given  out  of  a  large  number  of 
works  dealing  with  the  subject : — 

In  the  arts,  in  J(^R  by  Mr.  Convbeare,  already  referred  to, 
there  is  an  admirable  sur>'ey  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Church  Fathers 
(viii.  pp.  594-608,  ix.  pp.  69-72).  Another  work  of  M.  Maury, 
who  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject,  is  his  Croy- 
anees  et  Ugendes  du  moyen-dge^  Paris,  1896.  Andrew  I^ang 
deals  with  the  psychology  of  the  sublect  in  his  Making  of  Jif- 
ligion,  mentioned  above ;  so  too  Delitzsch,  System  ....  also 
referred  to  above.  Two  other  books  are,  Nevins*  Demon  Pos- 
session and  allied  Themes,  New  York,  1895 ;  and  Wall's  DeviU^ 
a  popular  sketch  of  demons  in  ecclesiastical  art,  with  good 
illustrations  (London,  1904). 

W.  O.  E.  Of-sterley. 

DEN  (Mt  21"  =  Mk  11"  =  Lk  19«  (nr^Xcuor 
[Xi;<rTwi'];  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  only  Jn  11^  to 
describe  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  ffv  bk  (nri^Xatov). — In 
estimating  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  declaration 
that  the  Temple  had  been  made  a  den  or  cave  of 
robbers,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  words  must 
be  kept  in  view.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
and  the  Temple  courts  were  crowded  by  those  who 
sold  sheep,  oxen,  and  pigeons,  while  the  money- 
changers also  carried  on  tneir  trade.  As  no  trace 
is  found  in  the  OT  of  such  a  market  existing,  it 
may  be  supposed  it  sprang  up  some  time  after  the 
Captivity.  It  would  plead  for  justihcation  the 
needs  of  the  new  condition  of  the  nation.  Foreign 
Jews  would  thus  be  able  to  obtain  on  the  spot  both 
the  Temple  half -shekel  required  by  the  Law  (Ex 
30*'),  ana  also  animals  necessary  for  sacrifice,  pro- 
babl V  with  the  additional  advantage  that  the  latter 
would  have  an  official  guarantee  of  Levitical  fitness 
for  sacrifice,  which  must  be  obtained  for  any  animal 
purchased  elsewhere. 

The  profits  from  these  sources  were  enormous. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  annual  income  de- 
rived from  money-changing  can  hardly  have  been 
less  than  £8000-£9000,  while  the  sale  of  pigeons  is 
specially  referred  to  as  furnishing  alone  a  large 
annual  income.  These  profits  appear  to  have  been 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  appropriated  by  the  priests. 
Certain  booths  are  frequently  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  *sons  of  Hanan'  (Annas),  and  appear  to 
have  existed  until  about  three  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  were  de- 
stroyed. Besides  the  mere  fact  that  the  Temple 
was  made  a  house  of  merchandise  (Jn  2'*),  many 
passages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Temple  market  was  notorious  for 
dishonest  dealings,  u{)on  wliich  passages  it  has  been 

*  This  was  often  the  case  during  Christ's  lifetime  (see  Mk 
I  8«  9Ja,  Lk  9«,  Jn  310  etc  etc.). 
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remarked  {Speaker^ s  Corn,  in  loc)  that  the  spaces 
in  the  court  were  probably  let  out  to  traffickers 
at  an  exorbitant  rate.  The  remembrance  of  this 
state  of  things  gives  new  force  to  the  quotation 
from  Jer  7"  here  used  by  our  Lord. 

Josephus  (e.  Apion.  ii.  24)  wTites :  '  The  Temple  ought  to  be 
common  to  all  men,  because  He  is  the  common  God  of  all ' ;  but, 
far  from  its  beinff  thus,  it  had  become  the  possession  of  a  few. 
*  Ye  gather  together  here  money  and  animals,  as  robbers  collect 
their  booty  in  their  den '  (Fritzsche,  quoted  by  Lange). 

Those  who  ou^ht  to  have  been  the  first  to  teach 
others  the  sacreaness  of  the  place  had  seized  upon 
it,  as  robbers  would  seize  some  den  or  cave  in  the 
mountains,  in  which  they  might  maintain  their 
unity  for  the  purpose  of  spoil.  See,  further,  art. 
Temple  in  vol.  ii. 

LrrBRATURK.  —  Edersheim,  L\fe  and  Times  of  Jesut  the 
Messuih.a.]so  The  Temple^  etc. ;  Farrar,  Life qf  Chriit ;  Deren* 
bourg,  Mitt,  de  PaL  ;  and  the  Comnu  ad  loe. 

J.  B.  Bristow. 
DENARIUS.— See  Money. 

DENIAL. — The  verb  &pv€T(r0ai,  *  to  deny,'  is  used 
in  contrast  with  dfioXoyctv,  *to  confess  (Mt  10^* 
11  Lk  12*'*,  where  iirapvcTaBai  is  also  employed ;  cf. 
2  Ti  2",  where  dpyeurOai  is  used  specially  of  the 
verbal  denial  of  Christ,  due  to  fear  otsuffermg).  As 
confusion  of  Christ  (wh.  see)  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  personal  faitn  in  Him,  so  denial  of  Him  is 
(1)  the  withholding,  (2)  refusing,  or  (3)  withdrawing 
Buch  confession.  In  the  first  of  these  categories 
are  included  those  who,  like  some  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (Jn  12^),  believed  on  Christ,  but  did 
not  confess  Him ;  in  the  second,  those  who  did  not 
believe  on  Him,  and  as  a  natural  result  did  not 
confess  Him ;  and,  in  the  third,  those  who  have 
confessed  Him,  but,  through  feeu:  of  men,  deny 
Him  in  times  of  persecution.  It  is  the  third  class 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  Mt  10^  *  Whosoever 
shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.*  Open  dis- 
avowal of  faith  in  Christ  ('before  men')  is  taken 
as  a  clear  indication  of  the  offender's  attitude 
towards  Him,  and  eventuates  in  his  exclusion  from 
the  blessings  of  the  perfected  kingdom  in  heaven. 
Such  disavowal  must  be  deliberate  and  persistent, 
and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  momentary  lapse 
of  personal  weakness,  like  that  of  Simon  Peter, 
which  by  timely  repentance  became  the  means  of 
strengthening  nis  cnaracter,  and  enabling  him  to 
strengthen  others  (Lk  22*^).  In  the  narrower  and 
stricter  sense,  therefore,  denial  means  public  apos- 
tasy from  faith  in  Christ,  the  guilt  of  whicn  is 
visited  with  a  punishment  in  exact  correspondence 
with  it. 

1.  The  discourse  in  which  the  great  warning 
against  denial  is  found  (Mt  10"'*'),  and  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Twelve  in  view  of  their  Apostolic 
mission  after  the  Resurrection,  evidences  its  lateness 
by  the  serious  situation  depicted,  in  which  exposure 
to  the  severest  forms  of  persecution  is  contem- 
plated, including  punishment  in  the  synagogues, 
arraignment  before  Gentile  tribunals,  ana  death 
itself.  It  must  belong  at  earliest  to  the  period  of 
growing  opposition,  and  has  been  assigned  to  as 
late  a  date  as  the  close  of  the  ministry.  The 
Second  Evangelist  places  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
eschatological  discourse  spoken  on  Olivet  to  the 
four  disciples  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of 
Passion-week  (Mk  13**").  Christ  no  doubt  fore- 
told almost  from  the  outset  of  His  ministry  that 
His  disciples  would  be  exposed  to  reproach  and 
obloquy  (Mt  5^"*)»  l>^t  the  first  intimation  of  serious 
opposition  synchronizes  with  the  first  plain  intima- 
tion of  His  own  death  (Mk  8**** ).  It  was  in  prospect 
of  the  undisguised  hostility  awaiting  them  in  con- 
nexion with  their  Apostolic  mission  that  Christ 
^  His  disciples  against  the  danger  of  denial. 


If  He  suffered  death  for  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah 
(Mk  14'^"**),  it  is  evident  that  those  who  afterwards 
proclaimed  Him  as  such  must  run  the  risk  of  sharing 
a  fate  like  His. 

2.  Due  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  denial  is  the  person  of  Christ,  not  simply 
His  message  or  His  words,  which  in  any  case  derive 
their  ultimate  authority  from  His  person.  It  is 
admitted  that  *  His  earlier  demand  that  men  should 
fulfil  the  condition  of  participation  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  by  repentance  and  trust  in  the  message  of 
salvation,  becsune  narrowed  down  afterwards  to  the 
demand  that  men  should  unite  themselves  to  Him 
as  the  Messiah,  and  cleave  fast  to  Him  in  trust' 
( Wendt,  Teachina,  ii.  308).  But  the  force  of  the  con- 
cession is  quite  aestroyed  by  the  further  represen- 
tation that '  union  to  tne  person  of  the  Messiah  is 
nothing  else  than  adherence  to  the  message  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  brought  by  Him'  (p.  310.)  This 
is  to  reduce  the  person  of  the  Messiah  to  a  compendi- 
ous formula  for  His  teachings,  and  ignores  the  fact 
that,  after  the  great  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi, 
Christ  grounded  on  His  Messiahship  a  claim  to 
absolute  self -surrender  and  self -sacrifice  (Mk  S*^'*)* 
Devotion  to  Himself  is  henceforward  made  the 
supreme  test  of  discipleship,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
such  devotion  seals  the  doom  of  the  offender  here- 
after. We  are  in  a  region  where  personal  relations 
and  obligations  are  everything ;  where  the  injury 
done  by  denial  is  not  measured  by  the  rejection  of 
a  message  merely,  but  by  the  wound  inflicted  on 
One  who  has  rendered  unparalleled  services. 

8.  It  is  the  rupture,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
and  without  deliberate  intention,  of  tender,  inti- 
mate, personal  ties  by  the  act  of  the  disciple,  that 
renders  the  great  denial  of  the  chief  Apostle  so 
affectmg  an  mcident  (Mt  26«»«^,  Mk  14«- ««-",  Lk 
22»**,  Jn  l8i*-»-»-").  His  fall  is  the  more  sur- 
prising by  reason  of  Christ's  clear  announcement 
of  it  beforehand,  and  Peter's  strong  protestations 
of  fidelity  (Mt  26»«-  ||Mk  U*"-,  Lk  22»'-",  cf.  Jn 
13'^'')'  Deep  as  the  fall  was,  however,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  its  criminality.  That 
the  thrice-repeated  denial  was  due  to  wart  of 
faith  or  devotion  on  the  Apostle's  part,  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  It  was  indeed  ardent  attach- 
ment to  Christ  that  led  him,  after  his  hasty  re- 
treat, to  follow  at  a  distance,  and  seek  admission 
to  the  house  of  Annas,  before  whom  the  prelimin- 
ary examination  of  Christ  took  place.  He  was 
determined  to  keep  near  his  Master,  and  it  was 
doubtless  this  very  determination  that  betrayed 
him  into  sin.  When  challenged  in  the  porch  by  the 
maid  who  kept  the  door,  he  gave  an  evasive  reply 
( Jn  18",  Mk  14"),  fearing  that  to  own  his  disciple- 
ship would  lead  to  his  exclusion  from  the  premises. 
When  taunted  later  on  with  being  a  disciple  by  the 
rough  servants  gathered  round  the  fire  in  the  court- 
yard (Jn  18**'"),  he  denied  it  in  more  categorical 
fashion,  hoping  thereby  to  evade  further  remarks, 
and  avoid  the  summary  ejection  which  would  have 
followed  the  detection  of  his  previous  falsehood. 
Having  travelled  so  far  on  the  downward  path,  it 
became  well-nigh  impossible  to  turn  back,  and  on 
being  charged  by  one  of  the  kinsmen  of  Malchus 
with  having  been  with  Christ  in  the  garden  at  the 
moment  oi  the  arrest,  overcome  by  fear  that  he 
might  be  called  to  account  for  his  rash  act,  he 
denied  his  Master  for  the  third  time,  and  backed 
up  his  denial  with  oaths  and  curses  (Jn  18^'.,  cf. 
Mt  26^^).  It  has  been  suggested  that  his  falsehoods 
would  sit  lightly  on  his  conscience,  on  the  ground 
that  he  felt  justified  in  giving  no  kind  ot  infor- 
mation about  himself  or  nis  Master  which  might 
compromise  a  movement  which  he  imagined  was 
but  temporarily  arrested.  He  probably  experi- 
enced no  scruples  in  deceiving  his  Master's  enemies, 
especially  as  this  seemed  the  only  way  of  carrying 
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out  his  purpose  to  keep  as  near  to  Christ  as  possible 
without  risk  of  detection.  But  when  ail  due  allow- 
ance  is  made  for  the  excellency  of  his  motives,  his 
conduct  is  utterly  indefensible.  When  he  affirmed 
so  confidently  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  death, 
what  he  thought  of  was  a  public  testimony  to 
Christ,  for  whom  he  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great 
'  A  great  deed  of  herobm  is  often  easier  than  loyalty 
in  small  things,'  and  Peter,  who  had  courage  enougn 
to  defend  his  Master  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  displayed 
lamentable  weakness  in  a  minor  emergency.  The 
sound  of  cock-crow,  announcing  the  approach  of 
dawn,  was  a  painful  reminder  that  he  had  proved 
lacking  in  genuine  fidelity,  and  false  to  the  pledges 
so  recently  given.  But  tnat  his  love  to  Chnst  still 
remained  the  same,  was  abundantly  evidenced  by 
his  subsequent  act  of  sincere  contrition. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

DEPENDENCE.—!.  The  feelmg  which  impels 
men  to  look  up  to,  and  depend  upon,  a  Power  higher 
and  other  than  themselves  is  essentially  human, 
universal,  and,  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in 
their  lives,  most  prominent.  It  supplies  them 
with  an  intuitive  nope,  which  is  quickened  by 
their  sense  of  need  and  helplessness,  that  this 
Power  will  supply  their  wants,  and  fill  the  mysteri- 
ously void  places  of  their  bein^.  This  hope  finds 
expression  in  the  universal  desire  for  communion 
with  that  Power  by  prayer,  worship,  sacrifice,  and 
so  on.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  aspirations 
which  breathe  out  of  the  Psalms  of  the  Jewish 
Church  are  the  outcome  of  men's  longing  after 
and  dependence  upon  God  (cf.  Ps  42.  12!^'^  108. 
139,  etc.) ;  and  when  the  Psalmist  sings  '  My  soul 
cleaveth  (np;^,  LXX  iKoKK^Sri)  after  thee^  (Ps63«),  he 
is  putting  into  words,  suited  to  his  owb  individual 
experience,  the  same  idea  which  St.  Paul  says, 
in  his  address  to  the  assembled  Athenians,  is 
universally  human  (i*i7Tc«j»  rif  ^e^r,  Ac  11^).  A 
direct  relationship,  which  is  personal,  is  every- 
where in  the  OT  postulated  (cf.  e,g.  Gn  S*^  **  6», 
Mai  2*,  Am  3')  as  existing  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people.  On  the  one  side  is  the  Supreme  Per- 
sonal Will  which  projects  Itself  into  a  world  of 
created  intelligences,  either  in  the  form  of  law 
objectively  revealed  (Dt  6^  cf.  the  prophetic  for- 
mula, 'Thus  saith  the  Lord'),  or  m  that  form 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  'coming  into  the  world  lightens  every 
man '  ( Jn  1»,  cf .  Ro  2",  Jer  31»).  On  the  other, 
there  is  the  being  made  in  '  His  own  image '  (Gn 
!«'•  5»  9«,  cf.  1  Co  ir,  Ja  3»,  Sir  17»,  Wis  2»), 
whose  life,  touching  His  life  at  all  points,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  continued  exercise  of  His  will  (cf. 
Ac  17»). 

We  have  here,  not  the  antithesis  of  eternal  and 
temporal,  finite  and  infinite,  so  much  as  an  em- 

{>hatic  synthesis  effected  by  a  close  personal  re- 
ationship,  in  which  we  may  say  consists  all  that 
is  essentially  true  in  religion.  The  error  into 
which  Schleiermacher,  for  example,  fell  when  he 
made  religion  consist  in  a  feeling  of  dependence 
{Ahhdnqigkeit)  on  a  Higher  Power  is  obviously  an 
error  oif  defect,  as  it  leaves  out  of  account  the 
element  of  Personality  just  referred  to  (see  his 
ChristlicKe  Glaube),  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  a  mistake  no  less  fatal  to  eliminate  this  feeling 
from  the  domain  of  man's  spiritual  life ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  ultimate  realities  of  our  being,  finding 
expression  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  the 
individual  life  which  is  lived. 

2.  The  sense  of  dependence  upon  God  is  seen  most 
clearly  and  fully  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
focussed,  as  it  were,  in  the  story  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Incarnate 
life  was  passed  from  childhood  onwards.  In  this, 
as  in  other  resjiects,  that  life  is  the  epitome  of  all 
that  is  true  in  the  life  of  man.    The  time  when 


the  foreordained  'mystery  of  God'  (1  Co 2*,  cf.  Eph 
3*"*  6^,  Col  !**•)  should  be  revealed,  depended  on 
the  wisdom  and  will  of  the  Father  (Gal  4^  cf.  Mk 
1^).  The  manner  of  its  revelation  was  conditioned 
by  the  laws  of  motherhood  ('made  of  a  woman, 
made  under  law,'  Gal  4*,  cf.  Lk  2*,  where  the 
natural  law  of  parturition  is  referred  to  explicitly), 
and  the  safety  of  the  Divine  Child's  life  depended 
on  the  vigilance  of  Joseph  (Mt  2^^^')  no  less  than 
on  the  maternal  tenderness  and  love  of  His  mother. 
His  education  was  that  of  a  Jewish  child  in  a 
pious  Jewbh  home,  where  the  language  spoken  was 
the  current '  Hebrew'  or  Palestinian  Aramaic  (see 
a  very  useful  article,  '  The  Dialects  of  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  Christ,'  by  Ad.  Neubauer  in  Studia 
BUtlica,  vol.  L  pp.  39-73  [Oxford];  with  this  we 
may  compare  a  similar  discussion  by  J.  B.  Mayor 
in  nis  Epistle  of  St,  James),  which  was  Jesus' 
mother-tongue  (cf.  Mk  3"  6*^  7"  14»  15«,  Jn  1« 
Mt  5^).  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  He  was  governed  in  His  earthly  life, 
physical  and  intellectual,  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature.  If  He  violated  these  laws,  even  in 
the  interests  of  His  work.  He  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  which  nature  inexorably  demands  (cf. 
Mt  4«=Lk  4«,  Mk  ll"=Mt  21",  Jn  4«  19"  and 
Mt  8«). 

In  the  moral  sphere  we  observe  the  same  pheno- 
menon, which  nnds  a  prominent  place  m  the 
Christological  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Even  as  we  are,  so  is  He,  'compassed 
with  infirmity'  (5^).  Like  ourselves  in  all  things, 
'  apart  from  sin,'  He  suffered  from  the  assaults  of 
temptation  (4",  cf.  2").  He  had,  as  we  have,  to 
learn  slowly  and  with  pain  the  moral  virtue  of 
obedience,  notwithstanding  the  unique  character  of 
His  Sonship  (5^).  In  Him  also  the  law,  by  which 
alone  progress  is  assured,  exacted  implicit  sub- 
mission, although  the  lesson  was  hard  (2^^,  cf.  5^ 
7^).  That  Jesus  was  fully  conscious  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  bitter  experience  is  seen  from  His  own 
saying,  in  which  He  defies  the  threatened  persecu- 
tion of  Herod,  and  which  contains  the  same  verb 
as  is  used  in  Hebrews,  to  denote  the  final  cause  of 
His  sufferings  (rcXetoO/xat,  Lk  13**). 

Even  in  the  sphere  of  His  mental  life  we  find 
Him  depending  on  the  laws  which  govern  intel- 
lectual crowth  universally.  Side  by  side  with  His 
physical  growth,  as  the  Lukan  narrative  tells  us, 
there  was  a  corresponding  expansion  of  His  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  faculties  (Iri^ovi  rpo^Korrtv 
T^  ao^qi  Kal  ijXiKlqi  Kal  x^^*'  k,t,\,,  Lk  2^^,  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  words  in  v.*',  where 
the  participle  rXrfpoOfuyoy  in  conjunction  with  tro^la 
is  a  distinct  assertion  of  continuous  and  gradual 
development).  Nor  have  we  any  just  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  operation  of  this  law  ceased  at 
any  given  stage  in  His  life.  On  the  score  of  credi- 
bility it  will  be  found  as  difficult  to  believe  that 
gradual  growth  along  these  lines  ever  found  a 
place  id  tfesus'  life,  as  to  believe  that  it  entered  so 
completely  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  His  experi- 
ence that  it  accompanied  Him  all  through  His 
life,  even  to  the  very  end  (cf.  art.  '  The  Baptism, 
Temptation,  and  Transfiguration :  A  Study,'  in 
Ch,  Stuart,  Rev,,  July  1901).  There  is  no  period  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  when  we  can  say,  '  at  this  point 
He  ceased  to  learn,  or  to  advance  towards  per- 
fection' (reXefuHTtj,  cf.  'Additional  Note'  on  He  2^® 
in  Westcott*s  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  His 
lesson  was  only  finally  'learned'  in  its  entirety 
when,  yielding  Himself  unreservedly  into  His 
Father's  hands.  He  became  '  obedient  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross'  (Ph  2"),  and  'the 
author  (atrcos)  of  eternal  salvation'  (He  5')  to  all 
who  are  so  far  partakers  of  His  Life  that  they  too 
learn  the  meaning  of  perfect  obedience  (vroicoi^). 
See  art  Accommodation,  p.  15. 
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In  9lo8e  connexion  with  what  we  have  been  saymj;  is  the 
repeated  disavowal  by  Jesus  of  all  intention  to  assert  Uis  own 
-will  (cf  ri  6(XfifA»  ri  IfMi,  Jn  530  6«,  see  also  Mt  2639-  «=  Mk  1436 
=:  Lk  22^2^  His  complete  dependence  on  the  will  of  His  Father 
may,  perhaps,  sugi^est  fewer  difficulties  to  the  student  of  Jesus' 
life  than  His  continuous  insistence  in  setting  that  will,  as  it 
were,  over  a^inst  and  above  His  own.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  by  this  differentiation  He  deliberately 
reminds  us,  again  and  again,  how  complete  His  subordination, 
in  the  sphere  of  His  human  existence,  has  become,  not  only  in 
word  and  deed,  but  also  in  His  inner  life  of  thought  and  inten- 
tion. He  has  laid  aside  the  power  of  doing  anything  *  of  himself ' 
(Jn  690),  because  the  will  of  His  Fattier  is  for  Him  the  object  of 
thought  and  loving  service  (atj  .  .  .  ^v,rii  .  ,  ,  ri  6ikt)_uat  r»v 
triftf^mvris  fAt).  The  accomplishing  of  the  work  (A^)  which  that 
will  has  put  before  Him  Is  the  nourishing  sustenance  (iiuit 
fipSu-m.)  which  is  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  His  life.  *  The 
will  of  Ood '  (ri  BiXfifjM  T»5  9fZ)  is  the  sovereign  objective  of 
Jesus'  life,  and  perfect  conformity  to  it  in  every  point  is  the 

8'oal  of  His  life"^  work.  Looking  over  the  uses  of  the  word 
iXtj/Mi  in  the  NT,  we  find  that  it  is  almost  universally  used  of 
the  carrying  out  by  otherg  of  the  purposes  of  God,  the  accom- 
plishment in  the  world  of  that  which  the  Divine  will  ordains  for 
execution  (for  other  usages  of  this  word,  see  Jn  1^3  Uc  23^, 
etc.X  It  is  in  this  sense  pre-eminently  that  the  word  is  used  in 
connexion  with  Jesus'  work  (ct.  Jn  6^-,  where  the  will  of  Ood, 
in  the  redemption  of  humanity,  is  the  object  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  furnishes  the  work  which  Jesus  avowedly  sets  Himself  to 
accomplish).  We  are  thus  not  surprised  at  the  transference  of 
the  words  of  Ps  40  to  the  work  of  Christ  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (liai/  rtnm  t»v  ir»nie«u  ri  9ikriu»  r»cf,  He 
lOOj),  who  sees  in  this  passage  the  aptest  illustration  of  the 
object  of  Jesus'  life. 

8.  This  protracted  and  willing  subordination  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  had  its  final  reward  in  that  perfect 
harmony  between  His  own  and  His  Fathers  will, 
which  left  no  room,  in  the  sphere  of  His  human 
activity,  for  anything  but  the  most  complete  com- 
munity of  interests.  Looking  at  this  side  of 
His  life,  we  can  appreciate  the  element  in  His 
teaching,  so  consttmtly  emphasized,  which  in- 
sists on  the  lowliest  and  most  complete  self-sur- 
render in  others.  He,  the  Man  Jesus,  succeeded  in 
bringing  His  human  will  into  absolute  conformity 
with  that  of  His  Father,  and  so  He  teaches  men  to 
pray,  *  May  thy  will  be  done  ...  on  earth '  (Mt 
6",  cf.  26*'=Lk  22*«).  Our  right  to  participate  in 
the  privileges  of  that  family  relationship  which 
Jesus  is  not  ashsuned  to  own  (He  2^*)  depends  on 
the  fidelitjr  with  which  we  enter,  by  our  actions, 
into  the  spirit  guiding  His  own  work  (see  Mt  12*^). 
This  is  tne  touchstone  by  which  men  shall  be 
ultimately  tested,  and  by  which  their  right  of 
entry  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  decided 
(Mt  7»). 

.  4.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  this  phenomenon  is 
observable  in  Jesus'  relation  to  His  fellow-men. 
And  here  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  although 
always  willing  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  His 
Divine  Sonship  in  favour  of  the  distressed,  yet  He 
never  works  a  miracle  on  His  own  behalf.  If  He 
is  hungry  or  thirsty.  He  trusts  to  the  kindness  and 
goodwill  of  others  (Jn  4^  1&^',  Mt  21'«-  4*^-,  Mk 
113. 31  j^  The  lack  of  sympathy  has  a  marked  ei!*ect 
on  the  power  of  His  ministrations  (*And  he  could 
there  do  no  mighty  work,'  Mk  6'),  and  He  recog- 
nizes that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  the  exercise  of 
His  power  of  miraculous  healing  may  be  marred 
or  promoted  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  sym- 
patnetic  trust  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  He 
18  dealing  ('All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth,'  Mk  9»,  see  Mt  9»'-,  with  which  we 
may  also  compare  a  remarkable  extension,  in  the 
application  of  this  rule  to  the  sufferer  whose  friends 
stand  sponsor,  as  it  were,  for  his  faith  and  trust 
[-Hjp  vloTiy  airrdjv,  Mt  9^]).  Indeed,  the  presence  of 
a  captious  spirit  in  His  heai*ers  moved  Him,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  indignation  or  grief 
(cf.  fier  dpyrjs,  Mk  3*  ;  ifi^ot/jtujfieyos,  Jn  1 1"),  feeUngs 
which  were  also  arousea  in  His  breast  by  any 
action  tending  to  stifle  in  others  the  expression  of 
their  trust  in,  and  sympathy  with,  His  work  and 
P^son  (cf.  the  emphatic  verb  ijyavdKTyfffePt  Mk  10^*). 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  impatience  which  Jesus  shows 
with  the  spiritual  dulness  of  His  disciples  (Mk  9»,  Jn  14»  202B, 


Mt  36^0,  Mk  817-  31  etc.X  It  appears  sometimes  as  if.  in  His 
eagerness  to  discover  the  smallest  germs  of  soiritual  reciprocity. 
He  would  gaze  into  their  very  hearts.  In  all  the  four  Gospels 
the  word  fikt^rut  (with  compounds)  is  used  to  denote  this 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Jesus  (cf.  e.g.  if^fixtiifrnf  »vrS^  Mk  lO^i ; 
iiuSki^m*  murtlt,  Mk  lO*?,  Mt  \^ ;  see  also  Jn  1^  and  the 
pathetic  use  of  the  same  verb  in  Mk  22^^  (InfiXi'^tv  ri  Tlirptt). 
For  the  use  of  the  verb  rtpt^itu^j  which  is  almost  confined 
to  8t  Mark,  compare  Mk  3B=:Lk  6io,  Mk  SM  1033.  Even  when 
dealinjg  with  the  question  of  the  profound,  vital  union  of  Him- 
self with  those  who  believe  in  Him,  Jesus  is  fully  conscious  that 
His  work  is  conditioned  by  their  attitude  to  Him.  The  im- 
perative clause  *  abide  in  me'  (Jn  154)  {g  supplemented  by 
another  clause,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  containing  a  con- 
tingent promise,  *I  will  on  that  condition  abide  in  you,'  or, 
more  probably,  as  a  complementary  imperative,  *  permit  me  to 
abide  in  you.  In  either  case  it  is  true  to  say  that  Jesus  here 
recognizes  and  teaches  the  doctrine  that  *the  freedom  of  man's 
will  Is  such  that  on  his  action  depends  that  of  (Thrist*  (see 
Plummer's  '  St.  John '  in  Cambridge  Greek  Tettamentt  in  loe.). 

5.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  that  on  which  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  lays  particular  stress.  The  union 
between  Him  and  the  Father  is  so  complete,  that 
He  describes  it  as  a  mutual  indwellmg  or  co- 
existence (Jn  10"  14^^**®).  He  derives  fiom  the 
Father,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  each  (Jn  16^'), 
both  the  terms  of  the  message  He  delivers  (Jn  8^ 
?*•  il  iu.^  ^tSaxfi,  12**)  and  the  power  which  renders 
His  work  '  coincident  and  coexistent  with  that  of 
the  Father '  ( Jn  6»»,  see  Westcott's  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  in  loc,).  Jesus  refuses  to  claim  the  lignt  or 
even  the  ability  to  act  separately  from  the  Father, 
and  the  character  of  His  works  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  He  Himself  who  is  the 
author  of  them,  but  the  Father  dwelling  in,  speak- 
ing and  acting  through  Him  (cf.  Jn  5*^  14^).  It  is 
quite  true,  in  a  very  real  sense,  to  say  vdth  West- 
cott  that  'Christ  places  His  work  as  co-ordinate 
with  that  of  the  Father,  and  not  as  dependent  on 
it ' ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  in  a  sense  no  less 
real  that  '  the  very  idea  of  Sonship  involves  .  .  . 
that  of  dependence,*  as  will  be  seen  if  we  refer  to 
such  phrases  as  dx*  ^ftavrov  (5**),  ^(  iftAvrod  (12*»). 
What  this  phraseologv  implied,  in  the  mind  at 
least  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  will  per- 
haps be  better  understood  by  observing  his  use  of 
it  in  other  connexions  (cf.  e.g,  Jn  11",  where  the 

*  prophecy '  of  Caiaphas  is  made  to  de{)end  for  its 
valiaity  on  the  x^P'-^t"''  inherent  in  the  high  priestly 
office ;  see  also  15^  16^,  where  the  deeds  done  and 
the  words  spoken  are  relegated  to  a  higher  source 
than  to  the  energy  posses^d  by  the  actors). 

6.  Another  side  of  Jesus'  sel^revelation  as  to  the 
condition  of  dependence  in  which  His  spirituid  life 
on  earth  was  lived,  is  to  be  found  in  His  doc- 
trine of  our  dependence  upon  Him.  Just  as  He 
can  do  nothing  *  of  himself,*  but  traces  the  source 
of  His  manifold  activities  to  the  mutual  indwell- 
ing of  the  Father  and  Himself,  so  He  tells  His 
disciples  they  are  powerless  for  good  if  they  are 

*  apart  from '  Him  {x^P^^  ^M^O  oit  8Oya<r0€  xotetr  o^v, 
Jn  15').  He  is  the  derived  source  of  their  vital 
energy  in  the  same  sense  that  the  tree  is  the 
source  of  the  fruit-bearing  life  of  its  branch.  It  is 
significant  that  this  writer  uses  the  same  verb  and 
preposition  {fi^veip  iy)  to  express  the  nature  of  the 
union  of  the  Father  and  Jesus,  and  that  of  Jesus 
and  those  who  believe  in  Him  (cf.  14^®  15*  etc.). 
The  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  '  In  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being'  (Ac  17*),  are 
as  true  of  Jesus  as  they  are  of  all  the  children  of 
men,  'for  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  that 
are  sanctified  are  all  of  one '  (^^  Mt,  He  2^*).  It  is 
this  very  likeness  (ofioiufia,  Ph  2^,  cf.  He  2")  of 
nature  which  makes  interdependence,  in  the  sphere 
of  active  work,  between  Chnst  and  believers  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  all  sound  Christologies  (cf.  Mk 
16»,  1  Co  3»,  2  Co  6M.  The  well-known  Paulino 
ip  XfHffrf  (cf.  2  Co  5",  1  Co  15«,  Col  1»  etc.)  s 
balanced  by  the  no  less  Pauline  Xpirrbs  iw  {ffjuw  (Bo 
8",  Co  1»  cf.  Eph  3",  Gal  2»). 


DEPEHDEKOE 

Life  in  Christ  is  the  normal  condition  of  re- 
deemed hnninnity  (1  Co  15=),  As  the  head  is  tlie 
Beat  of  the  vital  lunctionH  in  the  Immon  hmiy,  and 
without  the  head  tlie  liody  is  helpless  and  lifeless, 
BO  Christ  is  the  Boarce  of  the  Churcli's  life  and 
energy  (Eph  4"'-,  Col  1"  2"  etc.).  Her  capacity 
for  development  spriiies  directly  from  Him,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  His  place  in  her  t — '"' 
(Eph  2'"-],  and  it  is  impossible  even  to 
tlie  Church  apart  from  this  relationship  ( 1  Co  3"). 
'The  Head,"  'the  chief  corner-stone,'  'the  fonnda- 
tion,'  are  the  principal  Pauline  fonuulir  used  by 
tlie  Ajiostle  to  jdcture  the  ni;^Bt«rions  nature  of  a 
union  apon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Church 
depends.  The  symbol  of  the  marriage  relation- 
ship, with  all  theconsequencesinvolved,  ianot  only 
found  in  the  Johannine  idealism  (Rev  19'  21*-'), 
but  discovers  itself  imderl;rint;  St.  Paul's  ideas  as 
to  the  natnre  of  the  tie  wliich  binds  the  Church  to 
Christ,  in  its  aspect  both  of  loving  equality  (Eph 
6'"'-)  and  of  dependent  subordination  (EphC"'"). 
RcUtlve  to  vh 
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7>  We  must  not  close  our  consideration  of  this 
subject  without  referring  to  a  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  which  is  supplementair  to  and  dependent 
npon  the  foregoing.  The  life  of  tlie  believer  is  not 
bounded  by  his  own  immediate  Intere.'itx,  although 
as  an  individual  that  life  is  inmieasurably  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  its  personal  contact  'with,  and 
eharc  in,  the  Incarnate  Life  of  JeHos  Clirist.  In 
the  parables  of  the  Vine  and  the  Good  Shepherd 
He  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  His  dist^iples 
stand  in  a  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  closest 
kind.  There  is  an  interdependence  between  them 
which  springs  out  of  their  common  relationship  to 
Christ  their  Head.  This  truth  is  especially  dwelt 
on  by  SL  Pan!  in  his  reasoning  on  the  variety  of 
work  but  unity  of  puipose  which  characterixes  the 
lives  of  professing  Christians  considered  in  their 
corporate  capacitj^,  and  as  constituent  parts  of  a 
great  whole.  No  individual  life  can  be  considered 
as  self-centred  in  the  sense  of  its  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  lives  of  its  fellows.  However  uucon- 
scious  one  may  be  of  the  fact,  it  nevertheless 
remains  true  that  no  single  member  of  '  the  body 
of  Christ'  (aui/M  XptrrroG)  is  nnaffected  by  the 
fortunes  of  its  brethren.  Various  a«  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  parts,  vital  as  ia  the  dependence  of 
each  on  Him  in  wliom  their  common  life  has  its 
Toots,  it  is  still  the  truth  that  the  fulness  of  the 


other  (cf.  1  Co  12"-*  Gal  IP"-,  Col  3",  Eph  3"'-). 
The  recognition  of  this  common  share  in  the  one 
higher  lue   is   necessaiy  as  affording   scope  for 


the  greatest  of  oil  human  virtues 
i^iyirn,  1  Co  13"). 

The  incapability  of  fully  appreciating  this  fea- 
ture of  Jesus'  teaching,  which  is  ultimately  bound 
up  iiith  His  ideals  and  aspirations,  will  largely 
account  for  the  signal  failure  of  Chriateodom  to 
realise  that  spiritual  as  well  as  visible  unity  of  life 
and  purpose  to  which  He  looked  forward  id  the 
later  stages  of  His  ministry.  Oneness  in  just  the 
characteristic  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
Christian  comnmnity.  More  especially  b  this  the 
case  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  oneness 
spired  after  by  Jesus  for  Hisj[ollowera — a  oi 


which  has  its  roots  in  the  Divine  life,  and 
which  each  constituent  being  is  a  conscious 
mentin  the  being  of  a  vast  whole '(Ira  Cicir  tetiX 
■   '     Jnl^,  cf.  VT."'-'^'',  Rol?,  ICol! 


ele- 


B^also'\Vestcott'sCojBi<T/^5(.  John,  p.  246 f.). 

„  _    irs  of  the  twetitieth  century  giv 

1  profonnder  realization  of  this  Divin 


The  opening  years  of  the  twetitieth  c< 


ft, 


idea ;  and  the  craving  after  n 
at  least,  may  issue  in  a  truer  conception  of  the 
inter-relations  of  Christian  people,  in  a  real  syn- 
thesis of  the  individual's  freedom  and  his  sabordina- 
tioD  and  dependence  as  a  member  of  (liat  which  is 
essentUiUy  one  whole  (cf.  Uri  tit  iprot,  tv  sufia  al 
reWtd  iaiito,  1  Co  10").  Perhaps  it  is  not  without 
significance  that,  in  recording  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
for  His  Church,  St.  John  uses  the  present  tense  of 
the  verbs  s-imifu  and  -rivilxriiti  (Jn  IT"""),  which 
Doints  to  the  ultimate,  albeit  gradual,  acciuirement 
the  world '  of  that  faith  and  knowledge  which 
spectacle  of  a  union  so  vital  and  so  profound 
IS  calculated  to  impart. 

Lmaiii'Bt— W.  S.  Batper'i  BtUglan  and  tht  Uigkir  Lift 

vrill  alao  A.  Domer'i  CrandproMniu  drr  ItdigiBni^daio^it. 
eiptelally  Lecton  IL  In  tbtt  volume.  Westaotta  Gctptl  xif  St, 
JiAn  sod  Tht  Epiitit  Id  On  BfbmK  wUl  be  loand  in  placn 
very  helplDl ;  M  also  bli  ChrUtiu  CBtmaimator,  Tkt  IntanuL- 
tImandCimmm  Lift,  tniCkritUan  AtfreUtJ Lift;  cf.fl.Bl 
iWrBa,ThtTlitiifmiaftiitl!tiiiTttt9mfiA;  &  VTtla, AMtaf 
TkecbimorauST;L\iam,ScmeEletnmti^Riligioit-,VltBAt, 
Lthn  Jtn,  KoE.  tr.  (T.  4T.  Clvk) ;  Hall,  Tkt  Sttunte  Tktorg  i 
ttnica,  Tkt  Buailialim  i^  Ckria ;  Core,  DuarHalioiu  on  Sub- 
Ucli  amttiitid  vilk  tkt  incamalini,  Vkt  CfturcA  and  Ikt 
lliniMTv,TktBed)iqfCkrUl\9tt'^y,  Bat  JIbbio.  S«  alav 
urtldea  In  Haitlnea'  DB:  ' Cnmnunfon '  (J.  Annitace  RoUd- 
Kui),  ■  Church '(£  C  Oayfoid),  'KlairdoiD  of  Cod^  (J.  On; 
nith  which  mu  be  itndled  sfttclea  'keaaiah'  and  'EKhalo- 
lofT)'' [eqwdallT  H  Hi.  Ill]  In  the  fMvc  £iM.), 'Je«u>  CbllM' 
(Suiitai- ;  whldi  inlght  b«  iUidieit  In  oontunctlon  with  Eder>- 
helffiVTVIf  LifiaiidTimnnfJauttke  Miniak.  K  Weiaa,  Tig 
Life  Of  Ckri4t,  O.  Holtimann,  The  Lift  tf  Jam-). 

J.  K.  Willis. 
DBBEUCXIOH.— Mt27''  =  Mklr)".  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Jesus  had  hung  for 
six  iiours  on  the  cross,  the  bystanders  were  startled 
by  a  loud  cry  from  the  meek  Sufferer;  Eli,  Eli, 
lama'ilznbktani,*  'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me!'    It  was  a  sentence  from  that 

Iiwlm  which,  says  Tertnllittn,t '  contains  the  whole 
'assion  of  Christ.'  What  was  it  that  wrung  from 
His  lips  that  exceeding  bitter  cry  t  The  Evangel- 
ists have  not  drawn  the  veil  aside  and  revealed 
what  was  passing  in  the  Itedeemer's  soul,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  refraii)  from  curious  speculation, 
and  recognize  that  there  is  here  an  impenetrable 
mystery.  Yet  it  is  right  that  we  i<hou1d  seek  to 
enter  into  it  so  far  as  we  may,  if  only  that  we 
may  realize  its  greatness  and  be  delivered  from 
belittling  thoughts. 

An  explanation  has  been  sought  mainly  along 
two  lines.  (1)  Jtmt  vms  standing  in  the  room  o/ 
linneri  and  endurinff  vicariolisli/  the  icrath  of 
God.  This  opinion  is  at  once  unscriptural  and 
irrational.  It  was  indeed  possible  for  God  to  inflict 
•  Pi  Ki  -if^ri  nj^  '^p  -Vt".  For "iB. Mt.  gl\a  Aiam.  ■:pp3y 
(n^X<»>')>  DIaKMKvii,  btiutraremlmnnceof  theori)«inaL 
Hk.  further  anmakiiet  *^  Into  'Cj;.  Ct  Dalmaa,  WmU 
ofJttui.  p.  ESI. 
t  (Ufc.  Jfa«.  liL  10. 
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upon   Jesus   the   punishment   which    is   due    tc 

sinners ;   but  it  is  inconceivable  that  He  should 

have  transferred  His  wrath  from  them  to  Him- 

as  it  were  saying,  *I  will  be  angry  with  Him 

instead  of  them.'    Jesus  never  endured  the  wrath 

of  God.    *  We  do  not  suggest,'  says  Calvin,*  *  that 

Grod  was  ever  His  adversary  or  angry  with  Him. 

For  how  should  He  be  angry  with  His  beloved 

Son  in  whom  His  mind  rested?*    At  every  step 

of  His  progress  through  the  world  He  was  the 

beloved  Son,  and  He  was  never  so  well  pleasing 

to  the  Father  as  in  that  hour  when  He  hung  a 

willing  victim  on  the  cross,  'obedient  even  unto 

death    (Ph  2^).    His  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 

world  was  not  merely  His  death  ;  it  was  His  entire 

life  of  unspotted  holiness  and  vicarious  love  (cf. 

He  9").      Hb  death  was  not  the  whole  of  His 

sacrifice,  but  the  consummation  of  it.      He  bore 

the  sin  of  the  world  from  Nazareth  to  Calvary, 

and,  if  God  was  angry  with  Him  at  the  last,  lie 

must  have  been  angry  with  Him  all  along. 

(2)  Jesus  toas  not  really  forsaken  hy  God,  but 

His  soul  was  clouded  by  the  anguish  of  His  flesh 

and  spirit  J  and  His  faith,  hitherto  victorious,  gave 

way,    *We  have  here,'  says  Meyer,  *the  purely 

human  feeling  that  arises  from    a   natural  but 

momentary  quailing  before  the  agonies  of  death, 

in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  had  been 

experienced  by  the  author  of  the  psalm.'    It  was 

a  'subjective  feeling,'  and  there  was  no  'actual 

objective  desertion  on  the  part  of  Grod.'     This 

explanation  is  very  inadequate.      At  the  ninth 

hour  the  worst  was  over,  and  the  end  was  at  hand. 

It  is  incredible  that  He  should  have  faltered  then 

after  enduring  the  sharpest  pan^s  with  steadfast 

fortitude.      Whatever  His  dereliction  may  have 

meant,  it  was  no  mere  subjective  feeling,  out  an 

objective  reality,  and  it  came  from  God. 

According  to  the  Wol/enb.  Fragm.,  the  cry  of  Jesus  was  a 
despairing  confession  tluit  His  cause  was  lost :  God  had  failed 
Him.  But  He  had  foreseen  the  cross  all  along.  See  Ckdcifixion. 
According  to  Renan,  it  was  wrun{^  from  His  lips  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  men :  *  He  repented  suffering  for  a  worthless  race.'  The 
logion  is  indubitably  authentic ;  it  is  one  of  Schmiedel's  *  abso- 
lutely credible  ptisaatgea* (Encye.  Bibl.  art.  'Gospels,'  i  139). 

If  Jesus  was  indeed  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod, 
*  bearing  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree  '(IP  2^), 
it  is  in  no  wise  strange  that  His  experience  at  that 
awful  crisis  should  lie  beyond  our  ken ;  but  some 
light  is  shed  upon  the  mystery  by  the  profound 
truth,  so  often  reiterated  in  the  NT,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Him,  in  order  that  He  mi^ht  redeem 
the  children  of  men,  to  be  identified  with  them  in 
every  particular  of  their  sorrowful  condition.  That 
He  might '  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law ' 
it  was  necessary  that  He  should  be  '  made  a  curse 
for  us '  (Gal  3^) ;  *  it  behoved  him  in  every 
respect  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that 
he  might  prove  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest  ;  and  it  is  because  'he  hath  himself 
suffered,  having  been  tempted,'  that  'he  is  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  being  tempted'  (He 
217. 18)^  The  uttermost  strait  in  human  experience 
is  the  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  nothing  but  the  sense  of   God's 

Sresence  can  relieve  its  horror  (cf.  Ps  23^).  Had 
esus  enjoyed  the  consciousness  that  God  was 
with  Him  in  that  dread  extremity,  He  would  have 
been  exempted  from  the  most  awful  experience  of 
the  children  of  men,  and  His  sympathy  would 
have  failed  us  precisely  where  it  is  most  needed. 
And  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Father's  presence 
was  withheld  from  Him  in  that  awful  hour. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  this  end  that  the  Father 
should  be  angry  with  Him.  When  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  became  man,  He  was  made  in  every 
respect  like  unto  His  brethren ;  and  what  differ- 
entiated Him  from  them  was  the  closeness  of  His 

•  Ituta.  ii.  16. 1 11. 


intimacy  with  God  and  the  singular  graces  where- 
with God  endowed  Him.  He  had  a  unique  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Father's  purposes,  but  He 
had  this  because  the  Father  showed  Him  all  things 
which  He  did  (Jn  5^) ;  He  had  marvellous  wisdom, 
but  it  was  the  Father's  gift  (?**• ") :  *  the  word 
which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  that 
sent  me'  (14^^) ;  He  wrought  miracles,  but  of  Him- 
self He  could  do  nothing  (5*^) :  '  the  Father  abiding 
in  me  doeth  his  works*  (14'°).  'God,'  says  St. 
Peter,  'anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
with  power,'  and  '  he  went  about  doing  good,  and 
healing  all  that  were  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil ;  because  God  was  with  him '  (Ac  10^).  Had 
the  Father  at  any  moment  refrained  from  His 
ministration  and  left  Him  alone,  Jesus  would  have 
been  even  as  the  rest  of  the  children  of  men. 
And  thus  is  revealed  something  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Dereliction.  That  He  might  be  one  with  the 
children  of  men  in  their  uttermost  strait,  the 
communion  of  God  was  withheld  from  His  beloved 
Son,  and  He  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  alone,  without  that  presence 
which  had  hitherto  cheered  and  supported  Him 
(cf.  Jn  1632). 

LrrsRATURE.— Bruce,  HumUiatum  of  Chritt,  Lect.  vii. ;  Dale, 
Atonement^  Note  O ;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu  [Eng.  tr.  ii.  p.  249 f.] ; 
Meyer  on  Mt  27«;  Expoi,  Timet,  iv.  [1893]  511  fT.;  Fairbairn, 
Sttidies  in  the  L^e  qf  Chritt,  *  The  Crucifixion ' ;  Mrs.  Browning, 
Cmffpeft  Grave,  DAVID  SMITH. 

DE8ERT.-~See  Wilderness. 

DESIRE. — 'Our  nature  corresponds  to  our  ex- 
ternal condition.  Without  this  correspondence 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  such  thing  as 
human  life  and  human  happiness :  which  life  and 
happiness  are,  tlierefore,  a  result  from  our  nature 
and  condition  jointly :  meaning  by  human  life,  not 
living  in  the  literal  sense,  but  the  whole  complex 
notion  commonly  understood  by  these  words' 
(Butler's  Analogy,  pt.  i.  ch.  5,  §  1).  This  is  one 
of  the  observations  of  Bishop  Butler  in  which  he 
anticipates  the  conclusions  of  modem  science. 
The  nature  of  man  corresponds  to  external  nature ; 
organ  and  environment,  lacolty  and  its  sphere  of 
operation  are  in  correspondence.  Man  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  whole 
life  is  a  process  of  adaptation  to  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
verse. All  the  endowments  of  his  nature,  whether 
intellectual,  emotional,  or  volitional,  whether  tiiey 
are  bodily  or  mental,  may  fruitfully  be  looked  at 
as  teleological,  as  a  means  towards  the  ^eat  end 
of  living.  The  teleological  relation  begins  in  the 
individual  ere  consciousness  awakens  in  him,  and 
he  is  so  constituted  that  he  acts  in  relation  to  the 
environment  ere  he  can  consciously  adapt  himself 
to  it.  Even  consciousness  may  be  looked  at  as 
part  of  a  process  of  adaptation.  Bishop  Butler 
also  remarks  that  Hhe  several  external  objects 
of  the  appetites,  passions,  and  affections,  being 
present  to  the  senses,  or  offering  themselves  to  the 
mind,  excite  emotions  suitable  to  their  nature' 
{l,c,  ch.  4,  §  1).  In  his  view  there  is  not  only  a 
general  correspondence  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment, but  a  special  adaptation  between  the 
several  aspects  of  nature  and  the  particular  char- 
acteristics  of  man.  Appetites  have  their  objects, 
and  these  objects  excite  emotions  in  man  suitable 
to  their  nature.  Passions  and  affections  have  also 
their  objects  and  their  suitable  emotions.  Every 
external  object  makes  its  own  appeal,  and  the  in- 
ward nature  of  man  makes  a  response  in  <K>rre- 
spondence  with  the  appeal.  Nor  aoes  the  Bishop 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  'object'  to  those 
things  which  appeal  to  man  directly  through  his 
senses,  and  whicn  are  presented  to  him,  as  it  were, 
ready  made.    That  there  are  such  objects  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  affirm.  But  the  objects  which  appeal 
to  man  are  not  limited  to  those  which  nature  pre- 
sents to  him.  Within  the  range  of  his  interests 
are  included  not  only  the  world  as  it  is  presented 
to  perception,  but  the  world  as  it  has  been  trans- 
formed oy  human  reflexion,  as  it  is  filled  with  the 
achievement  of  the  ages,  and  pervaded  by  the  life, 
the  imagination,  and  the  reflexion  of  man.  Objects 
are  not  merely  what  is  presented  to  the  senses, 
but  what  is  presented  to  man  as  constituted  by 
the  exoerience  of  the  race,  by  the  education  of  the 
indiviaual,  by  the  results  of  art,  science,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  theology, — in  short,  by  all  the 
wide  interest  with  whion  man  haa  invested  the 
world  of  his  experience.  Appetites  have  their  re- 
spective objects,  though  even  the  appetite  of  a 
rational  being  has  something  which  transcends 
sense,  and  even  into  apatite  may  enter  that  ele- 
ment of  infinity  vdth  wnich  a  rational  being  invests 
all  his  objects. 

Coming  more  closely  to  the  subject,  we  take  a 
description  of  Desire  from  Professor  Mackenzie: 
*  In  the  case  of  what  is  strictly  called  desire,  there 
is  not  merely  the  consciousness  of  an  object,  with 
an  accompan^ring  feeling  of  j>leaBure  and  pain,  but 
also  a  recognition  of  the  object  as  a  good,  or  as 
an  element  in  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  end ' 
{Manual  of  Ethics*,  p.  46).  Three  elements  appear 
in  this  description.  There  is,  first,  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  object ;  there  is,  second,  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain ;  and  there  is,  third,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  object  as  a  good,  or  as  an  element  m 
a  defined  end.  If  all  these  elements  are  involved 
in  Desire,  then  Desire  can  be  experienced  only  by 
beings  who  live  a  reflective  life.  They  must  l>e 
conscious  beings ;  they  must  have  the  consciousness 
of  an  object,  and  be  able  to  associate  that  object 
with  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  they  must  be  able  to 
reflect  on  the  object,  and  judge  it  to  be  a  good,  or 
an  element  in  a  defined  end.  It  may  be  well  to 
have  a  term  the  meaning  of  which  is  such  as  has 
been  defined  by  Professor  Mackenzie ;  but  is  Desire 
such  a  term  ?  Is  it  so  in  the  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
guage, or  is  it  so  in  the  accepted  use  of  psycho- 
logical writers  ?  What  of  those  writers  who  aefinc 
the  good  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ?  If  we 
were  to  accept  the  definition  of  the  term  Desire  as 
it  is  set  forth  by  Professor  Mackenzie,  we  should 
be  constrained  to  say  that  the  presence  of  Desire 
always  involves  the  action  of  reflective  judgment, 
the  presence  of  ideas  or  trains  of  ideas  to  conscious- 
ness, and  a  comparison  of  possible  processes  which 
mi^ht  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  ^vi8hed-for 
end.  As  a  consequence,  we  should  be  conipelled  to 
shut  out  from  the  region  of  Desire  not  only  all  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  out  also  all  those  people  who 
do  not  live  a  reflective  life.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  definition  of  Desire  given  by  Professor  Mac- 
kenzie Lb  an  ideal  one.  It  describes  Desire  as  it  is 
felt  by  a  fully  developed,  reflective  consciousness, 
a  consciousness  in  possession  of  trains  of  ideas,  and 
of  the  world  as  built  up  of  such  mental  attain- 
ments and  experiences.  Along  the  whole  course 
of  mental  growth,  from  the  first  beginnings  of 
conscious  life  up  to  the  complete  attainment  of 
self-mastery.  Desire  may  be  considered  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  to  afford  a  ground  of  action.  As  a  defini- 
tion of  life  must  include  all  living  things,  so  a 
definition  of  Desire  must  include  every  feeling 
which  in  common  language  can  lay  claim  to  be  a 
desire.  There  is  an  element  of  desire  in  every  case 
in  which  there  is  subjective  selection,  or  rejection 
of  one  object  and  the  preference  of  another.  In 
the  simplest  mental  experience,  even  in  those  in 
which  the  living  being  reacts  against  the  environ- 
ment, whether  it  means  the  avoidance  of  pain  or 
the  attainment  of  pleasure,  there  is  the  germ  of 
desire.    Movements  that  result  in  pleasure  attract 
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attention.  Movements  which  procure  the  removal 
of  pain,  and  become  inseparably  associated  with 
that  result,  are  elements  in  the  making  of  a  world, 
and  that  world  grows  into  the  world  of  Desire.  It 
may  be  that  reactions  against  the  environment 
correspond  to  stages  in  Uie  growth  of  mind,  so 
that  we  might  properly  ascribe  Desire  to  movements 
for  the  attionment  of  objects  of  which  the  organism 
Lb  aware  through  the  senses ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  that 
topic.  As  Dr.  Ward  says,  *  Provided  the  cravings 
of  appetite  are  felt,  any  signs  of  the  presence  of 
pleasurable  objects  prompt  to  movements  for  their 
enjoyment  or  appropriation.  In  these  last  cases 
we  have  action  determined  by  perceptions.  The 
cases  in  which  the  subject  is  incited  to  action  by 
ideas  as  distinct  from  perceptions,  require  a  more 
detailed  consideration ;  such  are  the  facts  mainly 
covered  by  the  term  **  desire  " '  (art.  *  Psychology,* 
Encyc,  Brity  vol.  xx.  p.  73  f.). 

Without  entering  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
action  can  be  determined  by  perceptions,  or  the 
further  question  as  to  whether  there  can  be  per- 
ceptions apart  from  something  like  ideation,  we 
are  disposed  to  contend  that  where  there  is  aware- 
ness oi  an  object,  and  a  movement  towards  the 
appropriation  of  it,  there  must  be  the  rudiments  of 
Desire.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  discuss  the 
matter,  for  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  by  ideas, 
and  trains  of  ideas,  and  ideas,  as  Dr.  Ward  points 
out,  'sufficiently self-sustaining  to  form  trains  that 
are  not  wholly  shaped  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
present — entirely  new  possibilities  of  action  are 
opened  up '  (p.  74).  Ideas  and  trains  of  ideas  form 
elements  in  shaping  a  world  of  desire.  It  is  not 
possible  to  mark  ofi'  the  area  where  these  properly 
oe^n,  any  more  than  we  can  delimit  the  sphere 
of  intellection,  and  say  where  it  begins.  But  for 
our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  that  the  presence  of 
reflective  thought  does  mark  a  terminus ;  on  one 
side  there  is  mental  action  of  a  simpler  sort,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  fulness  of  a  reflective  life. 
But  apparently  there  is  desire  on  both  sides. 

Taking  the  definition  of  Professor  Mackenzie  as 
a  goal  and  an  ideal,  we  ask.  In  what  ways  have 
thmkers  looked  at  Desire  in  the  past,  and  what  is 
the  view  they  take  of  it  in  the  present  hour  ?  To 
set  tiiis  forth  with  fulness  would  be  a  great  task. 
For  Desire,  the  analysis  of  it,  and  the  place  assigned 
to  it,  mark  off  the  schools  of  philosopny  from  each 
other,  and,  according  as  they  view  it,  it  gives  the 
keynote  to  dififerent  systems  of  ethics.  From  the 
time  of  the  beginnings  of  Greek  thought  down  to 
the  present  time,  the  attempt  to  find  a  sufScient 
definition  of  Desire  has  ever  oeen  renewed,  and  at 

g resent  the  old  controversy  between  Plato  and  the 
ophists  has  its  counterpart  in  the  controversy 
between  Green  and  his  supporters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Sidgwick  and  the  various  supporters  of 
Hedonism  on  tiie  other.  Both  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge and  the  tlieory  of  conduct  are  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  many  debts  which  the  world  owes  to 
Socrates  is  the  introduction  of  the  conception  of  a 
supreme  end  of  life.  That  there  is  one  end  wliich 
all  men  seek,  and  that  every  action  must  be  judged 
by  reference  to  that  end,  brought  unity  into  man's 
conception  of  human  life.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Socrates  men  had  thought  of  conduct  as  obedience 
to  certain  practical  rules,  useful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  prudence.  But  Socrates  showed  that  men's 
thoughts  and  actions  must  be  guided  by  their 
desire  for  something  which  they  regarded  as  desir- 
able. Rules  were  simply  the  ways  by  which  the 
desirable  end  could  be  obtained.  Illustrations  of 
this  principle  abound  in  the  statements  ascribed 
to  ScKsrat^.  A  religious  man  desires  to  win  the 
approbation  of  the  gods ;  a  just  man  is  persuaded 
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that  the  practice  of  justice  will  bring  satisfaction ; 
a  man  seeks  knowledge  because  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know.  Thus,  in  all  departments  of  life  there 
is  some  desirable  end,  and  the  thought  of  a  desir- 
able end  actually  defines  Desire  as  it  appears  to 
Socrates. 

While  a  great  advance  was  made  when  the  thought 
of  a  supreme  end  of  life  dawned  on  the  human 
mind,  yet  the  question  arose  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  end,  and  it  received  different  answers.  Is  the 
end  pleasure,  or  a  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  ?  Is 
it  the  avoidance  of  pain,  or  is  it  indifi'erence  to, 
or  superiority  over,  ooth  pleasure  and  pain  ?  Is 
pleasure — pain,  or  indifference  to  pleasure — pain,  or 
any  other  description  of  the  end  of  life  something 
to  De  referred  to  and  determined  by  the  individual 
man,  or  must  we  bring  the  thought  of  common  life 
to  bear  on  the  solution  of  the  problem?  If  we 
refer  to  the  individual  man  the  power  of  deciding 
what  is  the  end  of  life  and  what  is  desirable  as  a 
means  to  that  end,  are  we  to  think  of  the  end  in 
terms  of  pleasure  as  it  appears  to  the  cultured 
man,  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  ideas  and  trains 
of  ideas,  or  are  we  to  think  of  pleasure  as  it 
appears  to  the  natural  man  ?  All  these  questions 
were  keenly  debated  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  and 
all  of  them  have  a  bearing  on  the  definition  of 
Desire. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  sav  what  are  the  views  of  the 
great  masters  of  Greek  thought  on  the  question  of 
desire.  It  is  perhaps  comparatively  easy  to  say 
what  were  the  views  of  Aristippus  or  of  Epicurus, 
but  not  so  easy  to  say  what  were  the  views  of  Plato 
or  of  Aristotle.  Still  a  brief  description  may  be 
useful.  We  quote  from  Dr.  Jowett.  *  Plato,  speak- 
ing in  the  person  of  Socrates,  passes  into  a  more 
ideal  point  of  view,  and  expressly  repudiates  the 
notion  that  the  exchange  oi  a  less  pleasure  for  a 
greater  can  be  the  exchange  of  virtue.  Such  virtue 
IS  the  virtue  of  ordinary  men  who  live  in  the 
world  of  appearance ;  they  are  temperate  only  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  intemperance,  and 
courageous  from  fear  of  danger.  Whereas  the 
philosopher  is  seeking  after  wisidom  and  not  after 
pleasure,  whether  near  or  distant :  he  is  the  mystic, 
the  initiated,  who  has  learned  to  despise  the  body, 
and  is  yearning  all  his  life  long  for  a  truth  which 
will  hereafter  be  revealed  to  him.  In  the  Republic 
(ix.  582)  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  are  affirmed  to 
be  superior  to  other  pleasures,  because  the  philo- 
sopher so  estimates  tnem ;  and  he  alone  has  had 
experience  of  both  kinds.  In  the  Philebus,  Plato, 
although  he  regards  the  enemies  of  pleasure  with 
complacency,  still  further  modifies  the  transcendent- 
alism of  the  Phcedo,  For  he  is  compelled  to  confess, 
rather  reluctantly,  perhaps,  that  some  pleasures, 
i.e.  those  which  have  no  antecedent  pains, '  claim  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  goods '  ( Jowett's  Plato,  vol.  iv. 
p.  29  f.).  Plato  rejects  the  view  that  pleasure  is 
necessarily  precedea  by  pain.  *  True  pleasures  are 
those  which  are  given  oy  beauty  or  colour  and 
form,  and  most  of  those  which  arise  from  smells ; 
those  of  sound,  again,  and  in  general  those  of 
which  the  want  is  painless  and  unconscious,  and 
the  gratification  afforded  by  them  palpable  to 
sense  and  unalloyed  with  pain'  {Phifebus,  51  A, 
Jowett's  tr.).  He  prepared  the  way  for  the  fuller 
analysis  of  pleasure  and  desire  which  we  owe  to 
Aristotle,  for  he  showed  that  pleasures  which 
accompany  the  active  discharge  of  function  are 
pleasant  in  themselves;  the  pleasures  which  are 
truly  desirable  are  the  pleasures  of  the  wise,  all 
others  are  a  shadow  only  {Bep.  583  B).  Thus  Plato 
rejects  the  earlier  theories  of  movement  and  re- 
plenishment, distinguishes  pleasures  that  are  pre- 
ceded by  pain  and  want  as  pleasant  only  by  con- 
trast, ana  as  it  were  by  accident,  from  those 
pleasures  which  accompany  active  discharge   of 


function  ;  and  he  sets  forth  as  the  only  true  pleasure 
the  pleasure  of  the  good  man.  Pleasure,  according 
to  Plato,  is  always  a  process  towards  the  normid 
condition  of  a  subject,  and  is  never  in  itself  an  end. 
The  absence  of  finality  from  pleasure  proves  that 
pleasure  taken  by  itself  could  never  be  the  end  of 
life.  The  treatment  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  con- 
ducted by  Plato  always  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

While  Aristotle  builds  so  far  on  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  Plato,  yet  he  is  dissatis^ed  with 
the  argument  that  pleasure  cannot  be  the  summum 
bonum  because  it  is  a  mere  process  towards  an  end. 
Pleasure,  he  contends,  is  an  iv4py€ia  ;  it  arises  from 
the  unimpeded  operation  of  our  faculties ;  it  arises 
when  an  organ  which  acts  perfectly  comes  into 
contact  with  its  appropiiate  ooject,  just  as  pain  is 
the  outcome  of  thwarted  action  on  the  part  of 
either  a  sensitive  or  an  intellectual  faculty  {Eth, 
Nic.  vii  12,  1153.  13).  The  moral  value  of  the 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  arises,  says  Aristotle, 
out  of  the  fact  that  by  means  of  them  man  passes 
from  a  state  of  a  merely  cognitive  and  intellectual 
being,  and  becomes  a  moral  and  active  being.  '  It 
is  when  the  sense  perceives  something  as  pleasant 
or  painful  that  the  mind  affirms  or  denies  it,  pur- 
sues or  avoids  it'  (iii.  7.  2,  431.  8).  Aristotle  has 
ever  before  him  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  human 
nature.  He  is  never  merely  intellectual,  and  is 
never  wholly  practical.  He  always  lays  stress  on 
the  correspondence  between  the  speculative  and  the 
practical  sides  of  human  nature.  Truth  and  error 
m  the  intellectual  sphere  become  good  and  evil  in 
the  morid  sphere.  What  the  mind  affirms  as  truth 
and  error  in  the  intellectual  sphere  becomespursuit 
and  avoidance  in  the  practical  sphere.  In  both 
spheres  the  mind  is  active.  Impressions^  in  the 
cognitive  sphere  become,  through  the  activity  of 
the  subject,  objects  of  cognition ;  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  through  a  similar  activity  of  the  subject, 
are  translated  into  objects  of  desire  or  aversion  ; 
become  motives  to  action. 

Two  main  factors,  according  to  Aristotle,  enter 
into  the  conative  nature  of  man.  It  is  difficult 
within  our  limits  to  expound  this  fully.  But,  briefly, 
it  is  that  Desire  ana  Reason  must  co-operate  m 
order  that  a  moral  conclusion  may  be  carried  into 
effect.  Moral  choice  or  rpoaipeais  may  be  described 
as  yoOs  6p€KTiK6i,  reason  stimulated  dv  desire,  or 
Ape^ts  dtayoirrcici^,  desire  guided  by  understanding. 
The  significant  part  of  the  view  is  that  both  the 
irrational  and  the  rational  elements  must  act  to- 
gether ;  desire  and  reason  are  constant  elements  in 
distinctive  moral  action.  For  the  merely  logical 
understanding  never  leads  to  action.  Reason,  as 
mere  reasoning,  is  powerless  to  shape  the  will,  and 
mere  appetite  is  quite  as  powerless.  In  order  to 
cause  action,  pleasure  and  pain  must  be  translated 
into  the  higher  forms  of  Good  and  Evil.  Desire 
must  always  have  an  object  {6f>eicnK6¥  8i  odK  dpev 
ifKLVTOfflat  (433^  28)) ;  but  the  object  of  desire  deter- 
mines conduct  only  when  thought  has  marked  it 
out,  defined  it,  and  in  a  word  constituted  it  {t6 
dpeicTiKbp  Ktpci  oC  por}0^va4, 1j  4>o.rrcur0rjwai  (433^.  12)). 

*The  true  object  of  oonsdousness  in  this  union  of  desire  and 
reason  is  not  two  objects, — one  of  desire,  another  of  reason. — it  Is 
one  single  common  force  which  finally  becomes  the  principle  of 
action.  And  when  we  ask  how  tiuB  object  of  our  flnal  wish  is 
framed,  the  answer  must  be,  that  it  is  so  through  the  agency  of 
reason.  Ultimately,  and  transcendently  in  net,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  object  of  thousrht  and  the  object  of  wish : 
the  fisvXnvif  and  the  Mvriw  are  merely  cUfferent  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  great  generality.  Even  in  our  own  experience  it  Is 
thought  wmch  determines  desire :  and  the  principle  and  starting- 
point  of  conduct  turns  out  to  be  an  exercise  of  reason.  And  when 
Aristotle  proceeds  to  state  more  deflnitelv  what  is  tUs  object  of 

Serfect  wish  which  thus  determines  ana  regulates  our  natural 
esires,  he  becomes  still  more  of  an  idealist.  For  while  the 
object  of  wish  to  any  individual  is  but  the  apparent  and  relative 
good,  still  to  a  perfect  man  it  is  the  absolute  ideal  good :  and 
the  aim  of  life  comes  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  our  practical 
views  in  life  elevate  themselves  to  the  full  height  of  the  absolute 
ideal  of  goodness.  .  .  .  The  same  writer  who  reproduces  Plato's 
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As  to  the  question  whether  animala  can  have 
^lesires,  Ariatotle  decides  that  '  no  animal  can  liave 
the  fuculty  of  deairo  nnless  it  have  Jniagintttive 
power' (Wallace,  p.  183);  bat  then,  as  imaginative 
power  is  connected  with  tlie  reason  or  the  senses, 
so  animals  may  have  the  imainnative  power  con- 
nected with  the  seosea,  and  tTiu»  liave  what  cati 
lie  deaienated  desires.  But  tliey  do  not  possess  the 
kind  of  desire  which  forms  itseli  aa  the  conclnsion 
of  syllogism,  bo  that  their  desire  is  destitute  of 
any  faculty  of  deliberation.  '  In  the  case  of  men, 
however,  sometimes  the  imasea  of  sense  ove 
and  move  the  rational  volition  ;  aonietimeB, 
incontinence,  two  thingn  overcome  and  stir  up  one 
another,  desire  thus  following  on  desire,  much  as 
A  IhiII  that  players  tossabonl ;  lint  the  normal  and 
natural  course  is  always  that  in  which  the  euperior 
'Course  of  reason  is  the  more  sQpreme  and  stimulates 
to  action "  (pp.  lsi-185).  Deiiire  thus,  according 
to  Ariatatle,  implies  deliberation,  choice,  the  use 
-of  means  towards  an  end.  In  a,  signitiramt  jnmotje 
in  the  Nifoiiuithfia  Ethiea  he  saj's  (we  quote  the 
paraphrase  of  Sir  A.  Urant) :  'if  the  object  of 
purpose  ia  that  which,  being  in  oar  power,  we 
desire  after  deliberation,  purpose  will  be  a  desire 
«f  things  in  our  imwer.  All«r  deliberating  we 
decide,  and  form  a  desire  in  accordance  with  our 
deliberation'  {Grant's  Aristatle'i  Elhici,  vol.  ti. 
p.  23).  Desire  ranees,  according  to  Aristotle, 
through  all  life.  Whererer  life  is  in  presence  of 
an  object  there  is  mdimentary  desire.  The  animal 
~n*orm  feels  it  in  presence  of  an  object  present  to  its 
senses.  A  self-conscious  beioe  feels  aeirire  in  pro- 
portion to  its  realization  of  self,  and  to  its  realiza- 
tion of  the  objects  as  exiating  in  an  ordered  world- 
It  is  possible  to  regard  the  t^hing  of  Aristotle  as 
containing  in  itself  the  fuller  aoalj'Eis  of  derare 
-as  that  analysis  has  been  conducted  by  English 
Hedonista  and  by  the  Engliali  Neo-HegeUans. 

Were  there  apace,  it  would  be  inatmctive  to 
trace  tile  analysis  of  desire,  or  rather  the  descrip' 
tinu  of  desire,  in  sulisequent  philosophical  specu- 
lation- But  that  would  fur  exceed  our  limits. 
Nur  is  it  necessary,  for  there  is  not  much  to  be 
added  to  the  renult  won  by  Aristotle  until  we  come 
to  the  Utilitarian  school  of  England.  Some  valu- 
able remarks  occur  in  Spinoza's  Elkici,  but  the 
current  of  modem  speculation  on  the  topic  was 
Ket  agoing  by  Hobbes.  For  tlie  historv  of  the 
process,  readers  may  be  referred  to  Professor 
Watson's  [Kingston,  Canada)  Nfdoniilie  TheorUs, 
"d  to  Dr.  A Ibee's (Cornell  University)  v4  Hiatory 
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Utilitarianism,  and  a  criticism  of  it.  there  will  be 
found  in  these  able  books  a  particular  account  of 
that  doctrine  we  have  imm«liately  in  hand.  In 
the  posthumous  work  of  Professor  Green,  Prnltiio- 
mena  to  Elh-ia,  there  is  a  lengtliene<l  ami  incisive 
aiu^ysis  of  Desire ;  and  in  the  poathomoua  work  of 


Professor  Sidgwick,  The  Elhici  of  T.  H.  Green. 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  J.  Mariineau,  as  also  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  Methodi  of  Etkka,  we  find 
a  critieism  of  Green.  These  two  works  represent 
the  most  recent,  as  they  also  represent  the  most 
searcliing,  accounts  of  Desire  which  can  he  found  in 
tbe  whole  range  of  philosophical  speculation. 

In  the  analysis  of  £)eBire,  as  in  tlie  analysis  of 
Knowledge,  the  work  of  Locke  was  ejioch -making. 
He  stated  the  problem  in  a  form  which  occupied 
the  tlioughts  of  all  hb  Bucceasors  in  England. 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  Tucker,  Stuart  Mill, 
and  Spencer  are  in  the  snccesaion,  and  all  of  them 
attack  the  problem  of  the  will  from  the  point  of 
view  oF  pleasure  and  desire.  We  take  the  state- 
ment of  Locke's  position  from  the  fkdi nimble 
work  of  Professor  Watson,  HedonUtie  Theories 
(p.  lllf-}: 
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SeuunaofeenK,  unlenbe  li  driion  lo 
e  itroDnr  Imputoe  at  liuinie.  But  u 
each  man's  dedn  ii  dfltenninea  not  by  tdm  but  fdr  hini,  aad 
the  dcfllra  determinn  the  wjtt.  what  he  prefen  in  nny  caJfc  Is 
that  which  alone  be  can  prefer,  and  freedom  la  a  word  witliDuC 

TIlia,  then,  is  the  problem  which  the  majority  of 
English  ethical  thinkers  hod  before  tbem.  A  man's 
desires  are  determined  for  him  not  by  him,  and  the 
desire  determines  the  will.  Nor  is  much  added  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  from  the  time  of  Locke 
to  that  of  Stuart  Mill.  Hume  hod  tried  to  prove 
the  utilitarian  doctrine  of  the  particular  virtues, 
and  Stuart  Mill,  using  the  same  ar^ment,  sought 
to  prove  the  general  principle  of  Utility, 


until  bonger  drlvei  t 
study,  and  live  for  tb 


It  people  d 
in  doccHne 


do  actually 


jmJHW^that 


'  The  Bola  evidence.  1  apprehen 
an]thinK  \t  deairablv.  la  that  p< 

the  end  which  Che  utilitarian  doctrine  proeoKi  to  Itael 
not.  In  theory  and  in  pnwtioe.  acknowleoffed  to  b«  w 
nothing  could  ever  conclncc  any  pcnon  that  it  wu  b 
reuon  can  be  ipien  why  the  (eneial  taapplocv  ii  deilrable, 
eicept  that  each  petwn,  w  far  H  ka  beUerca  II  to  be  attainable, 
deiirei  hi*  own  bappineai'  WtilUarianilm,  cb.  iv.}.  Farther 
on  in  the  iwne  cbuilcr  tie  IdentUes  ^eaaure  and  deiln. 
'  Dndrinr  a  thine  and  finding  It  pleawnt.  avenlon  to  it  and 
llndinff  lb  painful,  are  phenomena  eDtJnly  nnaenarabFe,  or 
_...__. ..  _. .,. . ,    jjy,  Millwonld  And 


t' (MehodM i; Bthia,  p 

In  truth,  the  Hedonistic  account  of  Desire,  from 
Locke  to  Mill,  and  including  Sidgwick  in  soma 
measure,  is  inadequate,  because  it  is  too  exclusively 
[isychological-  Psychology,  as  it  is  usually  con- 
ceived, cannot  give  a  full  account  of  Desire.  For 
psychology  deliberately  limits  itself  to  a  description 
of  mental  processes,  events,  and  ocTurrences,  taken 
in  abstraction  from  the  self  whose  the  ment«l  states 
ure,andfromtheouterworld.  An onalysisof mental 
states  can  never  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
system  to  which  the  self  belongs,  and  of  the  interests 
and  values  which  are  such  because  they  are  referred 
to  tbe  self.     Thus   the  psychological  account  of 


een,  and  specially  of 
fruitfully  worked  at 


reality.    It  is  the  merit  of  Gi 
those  who  with  him  have  so 

ethical  problems  nn<ler  the  inspiration  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  to  point  out  that  mental  and  moral  values 
cannot  be  appraised,  and  cannot  be  the  objects  of 
desire,  if  we  look  at  them  in  abstraction  from  the 
self,  and  from  the  world-system.  In  the  Prolego- 
mena fo  Ethics  and  in  the  Introduction  to  Hume, 
Green  hns  brought  the  self  in  its  concrete  reality 
within  the  vision  of   English   thinkers.     Be  baa 
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been  ably  helped  by  such  writers  as  Professor 
Muirhead  in  his  manual  The  Elements  of  Ethics^ 
by  Professor  Watson  in  Hedonistic  Theories^  and 
Irofessor  Mackenzie  in  the  Manual  of  Ethics, 
Other  writers  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  tne  significance  of  the  new  de- 
parture in  Ethics,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the 
self  into  Enclish  philosophy.  Desire,  according  to 
Green,  involves  consciousness  of  self  and  of  an 
object,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  instinctive 
impulse,  which  implies  only  the  feeling  of  self.  A 
consciousness  of  self  is  something  beyond  self-feel- 
ing, is  really  a  transformation  of  self -feeling.  Self- 
consciousness  being  also  a  consciousness  of  objects, 
is  thus  the  basis  oidesire  and  of  knowledge.  Even 
in  the  desire  for  food,  what  is  desired  is  really 
some  ulterior  object,  not  the  mere  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing. But  most  of  our  desires  are  for  objects  which 
are  not  directly  dependent  on  animal  susceptibility 
at  all,  or  which,  even  where  so  dependent,  are 
transformed  by  the  addition  of  new  elemento  de- 
rived from  self-consciousness  itself.  There  is  a 
real  unity  in  all  our  desires,  only  it  is  the  unity  of 
the  self,  not  the  unity  of  desire. 

*  There  is  one  subject  or  spirit,  which  desires  in  all  a  man's 
experiences  of  desire,  understands  in  all  operations  of  his  intelli* 
gence,  wills  in  all  his  acts  of  willing ;  and  the  essential  character 
of  his  desires  depends  on  their  all  beinsr  desires  of  one  and  the 
same  subject  which  also  understands^  uie  essential  character  of 
his  intelligence  on  its  being  an  activity  of  one  and  the  same 
subject  wmch  also  desires,  the  essential  character  of  his  acts  of 
will  on  their  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  subject  which 
also  desires  and  understands'  (Prolegcmena  to  Sthiet*,  p.  188). 

It  is  well  to  have  an  emphatic  statement  of  the 
unity  of  the  thinking,  willing,  feeling  subject 
placed  on  record ;  for  up  to  Green's  advent  we  were 
allowed  to  see  thinking,  willing,  feeling,  but  the 
self  was  altogether  out  of  sight.  At  the  same 
time,  while  Green  lays  stress  on  the  unity  of  the 
self  in  all  its  activities,  and  rightly  so,  there  seems 
to  be  a  defect  in  his  analysis.  He  seems  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  self-conscious  self,  in  its  con- 
scious apprehension  of  objects  as  desirable,  will 
always  act  wisely,  prudentiy,  and  rightly.  But 
does  not  the^  self-conscious  being,  in  making  a 
choice,  sometimes  choose  unwise^T  and  wron^y? 
As  Sidgwick  points  out,  'It  seems  to  me  to  be 
fundamentally  important  to  distinguish  between 
choice  (even  deliberate  choice)  and  judgment  as  to 
choice-worthiness,  since  they  may  diverge*  (The 
Ethics  of  T,  H.  Green,  etc.  p.  30).  Are  we  to  nold 
that  a  man,  following  out  what  he  thinks  self- 
interest,  clearly  seeing  the  end  in  view  and  choos- 
ing appropriate  means  for  its  accomplishment,  if 
he  acts  self-consciously,  is  always  acting  rightly  ? 
For  Green  in  his  description  of  the  self-conscious 
subject  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  wrong  or  vicious  action.  He  takes  for 
granted  that  the  process  of  the  self-conscious  being 
on  his  M'ay  towards  the  appropriate  action,  towards 
the  satisfaction  he  will  feel  when  the  object  is 
attained,  will  always  be  right.  But  may  there  not 
be  all  the  characteristics  of  the  action  of  the  self- 
conscious  being,  as  these  are  described  by  Green, 
present  in  the  course  of  conduct  of  a  man  who 
wades  through  slaughter  to  a  throne?  In  trutli, 
there  is  needed  a  further  analysis,  leading  us  beyond 
the  mere  processes  of  a  self-conscious  being,  in 
order  to  find  a  justification  for  man's  action.  We 
need  a  better  description  of  the  desirable  than  any 
that  can  be  found  in  Green.  All  that  he  sets  fortii 
with  regard  to  Desire  and  the  self-conscious  sub- 
ject ana  its  action  may  be  true,  and  truly  realized 
m  the  case  of  the  man  who  has  an  unworthy  end 
in  view.  He  may  identify  himself  with  his  object, 
he  may  find  satisfaction  in  the  attainment  of  it, 
and  yet  the  choice  may  not  be  worthy. 

It  is  the  experience  of  mankind  that  a  man  may 
make   an  unworthy  choice,  may  form  a  wrong 


ideal,  may  be  mistaken,  and  yet  may  all  the  time 
act  as  a  self-conscious  being.  So  a  further  criterion 
is  needed  in  order  to  guide  men  in  their  choice,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  a  worthy  choice.  True,  the 
vsdues  of  life  lie  m  their  relation  to  the  self.  And 
the  realization  of  the  self  is  one  of  the  great  ends 
of  life.  But  the  self  has  to  grow  in  relation  to 
the  ideal,  and  the  ideal  has  to  grow  as  well.  How 
shall  a  man  learn  to  recognize  the  true  ideal,  and 
to  desire  it?  Here  we  ought  to  enter  into  the 
religious  experience  of  man  to  realize  the  fact  that 
man  has  formed  wrong  conceptions  of  life,  has 
worshipped  false  ideals,  and  desired  unworthy 
ends.  6ne  might  pass  into  the  sphere  of  that  re- 
ligious experience  which  has  had  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  Scriptures.  There,  too,  we  are  in 
a  universe  of  desires,  and  the  task  of  Scripture  is 
to  teach  man  what  to  desire.  Scripture  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  wrong  desire  leading  to  wrong 
action,  and  it  also  recognizes  that  towards  the 
making  of  desire  all  the  faculties  of  man  contri- 
bute. vVhat  it  teaches  is  largely  the  reversal  of 
human  ideals :  it  puts  last  what  men  have  put 
first,  and  it  places  in  the  front  place,  as  the  best 
and  mightiest,  what  men  have  despised  and  for- 
gotten. The  self-conscious  being  has  to  be  taught 
something  which  it  would  never  have  learnt 
through  the  mere  exercise  of  self-conscious  activity. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of 
Scripture  terms,  or  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
term  *  desire*  through  the  Scriptures.  Por  Scrip- 
ture proceeds  on  the  fact  that  men  have  had  wrong 
desires,  false  ideals,  and  have  pursued  wrong 
objects ;  so  it  proceeds  to  teach  them  what  is  the 
really  good,  the  true  ideal ;  and,  further,  to  give 
to  men  the  power  to  recognize  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  to  desire  them.  We  need 
this  education,  and  the  world  of  desire  cannot  be 
really  described  until  we  bring  in  the  revolutionary 
power  of  religion,  and  learn  to  know  that  reversal 
of  human  jud^ents  inaugurated  by  Christ. 

Here,  too,  the  strongest  influence  in  this  educa- 
tion is  the  commanding  power  of  personality.  It 
is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  last  resort 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  driven  beick  to  the 
concrete  standard  of  the 'good  man.'  Through 
the  influence  of  personality  men  learn  to  recognize 
ideals  and  to  love  them.  Around  personalities 
cluster  the  thoughts,  emotions,  aspirations,  tenden- 
cies which  help  to  form  the  world  of  desire.  It  is 
so  in  the  OT,  where  it  is  said  of  their  devotion  to 
the  living  God  of  Israel : '  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee'  (Ps  73*) ;  or,  *  To  thy  name  and 
to  thy  memorial  is  the  desire  of  our  soul '  (Is  26'). 
It  is  reco^ized  that  there  is  a  world  of  wrong 
desires,  objects  which  the  self-conscious  man  may 
desire,  long  for,  strive  after ;  and  the  story  of  the 
Bible  is  the  attempt  to  implant  in  these  self- 
conscious  beings  the  power  to  free  themselves 
from  that  world  of  false  desire.  In  the  NT  the 
first  step  towards  that  freedom  is  to  bring  men 
into  contact  with  a  living  personality,  in  whom  is 
sphered  all  perfection,  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom,  and  through  whom  they  may  learn  what 
to  desire  and  what  to  long  for,  and  what  to  attain. 
The  laws  of  desire,  as  these  are  in  human  nature, 
and  as  they  are  disclosed  to  us  through  research 
and  reflexion,  rule  in  this  sphere ;  but  then  they 
have  new  material  to  illustrate  their  working. 

Illustrations  of  the  working  of  Desire  abound 
in  religious  experience.  To  enter  into  them  would 
occupy  us  too  long.  It  need  only  be  said  that 
attachment  to  a  pure  and  holy  Personality,  love  to 
One  who  is  the  ideal  of  human  life,  purifies  the 
world  of  desire  and  intensifies  the  power  of  action. 
Men  who  have  felt  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
afiiection  and  the  intensive  power  of  a  holy  love 
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are  lifted  into  a  new  world,  and  those  who  love 
Christ  learn  that  the  world  of  their  desires  is 
form^  by  Him ;  they  learn  to  love  what  He  ap- 
proves, and  to  hate  what  He  hates.  The  world  in 
which  they  live,  the  universe  in  which  their  desires 
terminate,  are  constituted  by  the  Person  and  by 
the  Love  of  Christ.    See  art.  Ideal. 

LmRATURX.— Jowett's  Plato :  Aristotle*!  Ethiet  (Grant's  ed.X 
and  Psychology  (ed.  Edwin  Wallace):  Mackenzie,  A  Manual  of 
Ethia;  MuirhetA,  Elements  qf  EthicM;  WatM>n,  HedonisHc 
Theories ;  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics ;  Sidgwick,  Methods  qf 
Ethics,  and  The  Ethics  of  T.  H.  Green,  etc. ;  Shadworth  Hodg- 
son, The  Metaphysic  qf  Experience,  esp.  voL  iv. ;  Albee^  A 
History  of  English  UtUitarianism;  Douglas,  Ethics  qf  J,  S. 
Mill;  Ward,  art.  'Psychology'  in  EneycBrif;  James.  i¥ii»> 
eiples  of  Psychology;  Bowne^  Introduction  to  Psyehologieal 
Theory,  and  Principles  qf  Ethics.  JAMES  IVEBACH. 

Use  of  the  term  *  desire '  in  the  Gospels.— In  AV 
of  the  Gospels  the  word  'desire'  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  As  a  noun  it  is  found  only  once  (Lk 
22*'),  as  the  equivalent  of  iriBvfUa,  but  in  the 
verbal  form  it  represents  no  fewer  than  8  verbs  in 
the  original  i—iriev^ta  (Mt  13",  Lk  16»  17«  22i»), 
^Aw  (Alk  9»,  Lk  5»  8»  10"  20*»),  a/W«  (Mt  20»,  Mk 
10»  1 1«*  15«-  8,  Lk  23»),  i^rita  (Lk  22»),  ipurrdta  (Lk  7» 
1432,  Jn  x2»),  iTepiordta  (Mt  16*),  ^^•^«  (Mt  12*»-  ^, 
Lk  ^),  mpaKoXiu  (Mt  IS^^).  Twice  we  have  the 
adj.  'desirous'  (Lk  23",  Jn  le^'),  but  in  both  cases 
the  vb.  04\ta  is  used  in  the  Greek.  In  RV,  however, 
airdu),  i^airita,  ifxardu  (except  in  Lk  7"),  and  irepwrdu 
are  rendered  by  *  ask,'  i^nriw  by  '  seek,'  and  irapa- 
KoX^ut  by  '  beseech ' ;  so  that  iri$vfUta  and  ^Aw  are 
left  as  the  two  verbs  which  in  a  more  exact  use  of 
language  have  the  meaning  of  '  desire.'  When  we 
distinguish  between  them,  irtOvfUu  may  be  re- 
garded as  denoting  the  desire  of  the  feelings  {$v/i6s), 
0^\ui  the  desire  of  the  yvUl.  In  the  latter  the 
element  of  purpose  and  resolve  is  usually  more 
strongly  present  (cf.  Jn  8**  rdi  ivi$vida%  rod  rarpbf 
i/AQw  diXere  roieiy).  Sometimes,  however,  $i\w  is 
used  where  a  distinction  from  ixiBv/Uca  can  hardly 
be  pressed  (see  the  parallel  passages  Mt  13", 
Lk  10"). 

In  the  language  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  desire 
in  itself  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  good  nor 
bad,  its  quality  depending  altogether  upon  the 
subject  who  experiences  it  or  the  object  to  which 
it  is  directed.  The  scribes  '  desire '  to  walk  in  long 
robes  (Lk  20*^) ;  while  many  prophets  and  righteous 
men  have  *  desired '  to  see  Christ's  day  (Mt  13"  ||  Lk 
10«).  The  Prodi^  « desired '  (iTeS^fiei,  EV  *  would 
fain ')  to  fill  his  TOlly  with  the  husks  that  fed  the 
swine  (Lk  15**) ;  and  Jesus  said,  *  With  desire  I 
have  desired  {iviOvid^  ixeOi^/iria-a)  to  eat  this  pass- 
over  with  you  before  I  suflfer '  (Lk  22**).  But  owing 
to  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart, '  desire '  tends 
to  have  a  predominantly  bad  meaning,  and  so 
imdvida.  comes  to  denote  the  sinful  *  lusting'  of  a 
sinful  will.  In  Mk  4'*  (*  the  luste  of  other  things ') 
the  word  is  already  passing  over  to  this  fixity  of  a 
dark  connotation  ;  tne  '  other  thincs '  may  not  be 
evil  in  themselves,  but  as  the^  are  allowed  to  choke 
the  word  and  render  it  unfruitful,  they  have  to  be 
classed  as  *  thorns.*  In  Mt  5"  iriOvfiyrat,  expresses 
'  lust '  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  it  has  come  to 
be  used  in  mouem  speech,  as  unholy  sexual  desire. 
In  Jn  8**  iiriBvixiai  denotes  the  very  Musts'  of  the 
devil  as  they  are  seen  reappearing  m  his  children. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  impure  desire, 
apart  altogether  from  overt  acts  of  sin,  is  itself  a 
transgression  of  the  Divine  law  (Mt  5*).  This  is 
the  point  at  which  Christ's  ethical  teaching  so 
immeasurably  transcends  that  of  all  other  masters, 
and  specificafly  the  '  righteousness '  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  His  day.  He  taught  that  good- 
ness and  badness  essentially  lie  not  in  the  outward 
conduct  but  in  the  will  ana  the  heart,  and  that  it 
is  by  the  evil  thoughts  and  feelings  which  issue 


from  within  that  a  man  is  defiled  (Mt  15^"^).  It  is 
this  same  teaching  with  regard  to  iriBvfila,  now 
used  definitely  in  the  sense  of  Must'  or  sinful 
desire,  that  we  meet  again  in  characteristic  forms 
in  the  writing  of  St.  Paul  and  St  James.  St. 
James  (1^^*)  m  his  powerful  figure  shows  how  a 
man,  seduced  by  his  own  iriSvfUa,  begets  the  sin 
whidi  issues  finally  in  death.  St.  Paul  (Ro  7*^*) 
tells  how  the  commandment  oyk  ^niOYM^ceic 
stirred  up  in  his  heart  raaap  iviBv/xlaPf  and  so  forced 
him  at  length  to  understand  that  nothing  but  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  could  set  him  free. 

LmsATURS.— Moolton  and  Geden's  Concordance  to  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  the  Lexicons  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer, 
S.VV.  tTtBvfJm,  Ut8yf*i»t,  9ikm ;  Muller,  Christvun  Doct.  qf  Sin, 
L  157  ff.;  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  iL  86ff.;  Liddon,  EU- 
ments  qf  Beligion,  p.  148 ff.;  Dykes,  Manifesto  qf  the  King 
][).  246ff.;  Expositor,  it.  iv.  [1891]  42 ff.;  Milton,  Paradise  Lost, 

u.e6iiL  J.  c.  Lambert. 

DESOLATION.— The  histoiy  of  Israel  had  given 
to  this  word  in  the  time  of  Christ  a  peculiar  and 
sinister  significance.  To  nearly  all  the  prophets 
the  idea  of  a  wasted  and  depopulated  land,  such  as 
is  ^ven  in  the  graphic  description  of  Is  P'*,  is 
familiar.  When  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  most 
frequently  use  the  words,  mention  n^i^  or  m^, 
they  always  have  one  thing  in  their  mind — the 
vision  of  a  once  peaceful  and  flourishing  place 
which  by  fire  and  sword  has  been  laid  waste,  and 
is  left  uninhabited.  Few  countries  have  suffered 
so  much  as  Palestine  from  the  havoc  wrought  by 
civil  war  and  foreign  invasion.  To  understiuid  the 
full  force  of  the  term  '  desolation,'  we  have  to  add 
to  the  features  of  war,  as  known  to  us,  something 
which  was  then  the  frequent  accompaniment  (3 
conquest — ^the  carrying  away  of  a  whole  population 
captive.  And  to  the  bitter  memory  of  bygone 
devastation  we  have  to  add  the  apprehension  of 
what  might  at  any  time  happen  if  the  countiy 
were  swept  by  the  Komans,  of  whose  methods  their 
own  historian  >vrote,  'they  make  a  solitude  and 
call  it  peace '  (Tac.  Agricola,  30).  The  word  '  deso- 
lation, then,  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  used  when  the  AY  was  made  (*  I  desolate — I 
make  a  conn  trey  unhabyted,'  Palsgrave,  A.D.  1530), 

g'ves  the  exact  sense  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
reek  {iprfujubani).  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word 
is  used  in  the  passage  where  Jesus  pronounces 
doom  upon  Jerusalem  (Mt  23»  Lk  13»).  The 
words,  'Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate,'  are 
a  reminiscence  of  Jer  22^  (LXX — e/t  ip^/uaciy  (<rrai  6 
otKot  odrot),  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
(prifiot  stand  in  the  text  or  not ;  the  general  idea  is 
that  the  house  (t.^.  the  city,  not  the  temple)  is 
'abandoned.'  There  is  not  necessarily  in  this 
passage  any  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
though  the  context  may  seem  to  suggest  this. 
The  idea  is  rather  that,  the  glory  of  Jerusalem 
consisting  in  her  being  the  city  of  uie  great  King, 
she  loses  all  when  He  abandons  her.  If  she  rejects 
Him,  and  He  departs,  she  is  a  forsaken  city  (cf  the 
passage  in  Bunyan's  Holy  War  where  Emmanuel 
leaves  Mansoul ;  also  Jos.  B.J.  VI.  v.  3).  Grimm- 
Thayer  interprets  'desolate'  here  as  'bereft  of 
Christ's  presence,  instruction,  and  aid.'  Contrast 
with  this  the  nromise  to  the  disciples  in  Jn  14^^ 
which  the  AV  renders,  'I  will  not  leave  you 
desolate '  (dptpapo^). 

In  another  pa.s8age  (Mt  12^,  Lk  11"),  'Every 
kingdom  diviaed  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation,'  Jesus  uses  as  a  forcible  illustration 
that  fatal  tendency  to  faction  and  internal  discord 
which  had  so  often  brought  His  countrymen  to 
ruin  (cf.  e.g.  Jos.  Ant.  Xiv.  iv.  2).    See  also  art. 

Abomination  of  Desolation. 

J.  Ross  Mukray. 
DE8PI8E.^1.  ddereip.—il)  The  primary  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  is  to  render  or  consider  invalid 
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[d6eToy)y  to  set  aside  something  laid  dovm  (Ocrbv  ri), 
to  bear  oneself  toward  a  thing  as  if  it  were  noty  to 
ignore :  Mk  V  dO,  r.  ivroKriv  r.  Beod  (AV  and  RV 
'  reject '),  to  set  aside  the  command  of  God,  replacing 
it  by  tradition,  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  force, 
bv  teaching  and  practice  (ci.  Is  24^',  Jude  ®). 
Hence  (2)  to  thivart  the  efficacy  of  anything :  Lk 
7*  T.  /SouX^f  r.  eeoO  (AV  and  RV  'reject'),  to  set 
at  nought  as  superfluaus  and  invalid  (cf.  Gal  2^* 
3",  He  10*^).  Hence  (3)  of  persons,  to  ignore,  bear 
oneself  towards  them  as  if  they  were  not.  or  as  if 
they  need  not  be  regarded  or  honoured :  Mk  6^  aMiv 
( AV  and  RV  *  reject '),  break  faith  with,  and  then 
disappoint  (Field,  Ot.  Norv,  in  loc.;  cf.  Ps  14(15)*), 
Lk  10"  (RV  *  reject '),  to  ignore,  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt as  deserving  no  recognition  (cf.  1  Th  4*). 
To  Ignore  the  messen^r  is  to  ignore  the  Son  whose 
message  he  bears,  and  this  is  to  ignore  the  Father 
who  has  sent  the  Son  ( Jn  12*^,  AV  and  RV  *  reject '). 
To  ignore  Christ  and  refuse  His  word  is  not  to 
escape  responsibility,  or  to  disprove  His  claims. 
Denial  is  not  disproof.  *  The  word  cannot  be 
banished.  It  still  clings  to  the  hearer  as  his  judge. 
Spiritual  judgment  is  a  consequence  involved  in 
the  rejection  of  the  revelation :  it  is  self -fulfilled : 
it  cannot  but  be  carried  out.'  Though  rejected 
now,  *  the  word  of  Christ  must  justify  itself ' 
(Westcott) ;  cf.  Is  33** 

2.  i^ovdtvciv  (-deycly,  -^tifovv  [see  WH,  App.  p. 
106]),  to  hold  or  trecU  as  of  no  account,  aesptse 
utterly,  set  at  nought :  Lk  18*  (RV  *  set  at  nought '). 
The  Pliarisees  '  invented  the  most  high-flown  de- 
signations for  each  other,  such  as  **  Light  of  Israel," 
"Glory  of  the  Law,"  etc.,  but  they  described  the 
vast  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen  as  "  accursed  " 
for  not  knowing  the  Law  (Jn  7**),  and  spoke  of 
them  as  empty  cisterns'  (Farrar,  in  loc,,  cf.  Ro 
14«-  w,  1  Co  16",  Gal  4"  etc.,  Pr  V),  The  same  word 
tr.  by  both  AV  and  RV  *  set  at  nought,'  is  used  of 
the  contempt  and  mockery  with  which  Jesus  was 
treated  by  the  rulers  (Mk  9"  Ua  i^ovdeyridi  ;  Lk  23" 
i^ovO.  ai>r&  6'Hp(pdrfs),  where  the  special  significance 
of  the  word  is  that  He  was  treated  not  even  as  a 
criminal,  deserving  examination  of  his  case  and 
righteous  judgment,  but  as  a  mere  cy])her,  to  be 
utteriy  despised;  cf.  Ac  4",  Ps  21  (22)»,  Is  53=» 
[Symm.],  Ezk  22^. 

3«  KaTa<ppo»€iu,  to  look  doton  upon  from  a  position 
of  superiority,  whether  assumed  or  real,  to  think 
lightly  of,  to  neglect,  to  disdain,  with  more  or  less 
actively  hostile  design  (cf.  Herod,  i.  5.  66,  viii.  10). 
Mt  6**  II  Lk  16" :  two  masters,  with  opposing  in- 
terests, cannot  be  served  by  the  same  person,  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  lield  will  vary  according  to 
the  reward  offered ;  one  will  be  actively  honotu^ 
and  diligently  served,  the  other  will  be  thought 
lightly  of  ana  his  interests  will  be  neglected.  Mt 
18*® :  fUKpol  are  not  to  be  held  in  disdain.  (1)  They 
are  under  the  special  care  of  God.  Adopting  the 
current  Jewish  doctrine  of  angels  as  guardian 
spirits,  our  Lord  tells  His  hearers  that  children 
have  friends  in  the  court  of  heaven,  in  close  near- 
ness to  the  King  Himself,  whose  *  Face '  they  always 
see;  there  they  are  not  thought  lightiy  of,  here 
they  must  not  be  despised.  (2)  Accepting  the  order 
of  the  verses,  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
'despising'  and  'offending.'  No  hostile  action 
must  be  taken  towards  them,  even  unconsciously. 


sins  against  His  love  to  them.  (3)  If  the  connexion 
with  vv.*"*  is  original,  the  young  are  not  to  be 
*  despised,'  because  the  childlike  disposition  is  the 
true  wav  to  eternal  life;  the  humility  which  is 
essential  for  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
has  its  symbol  in  the  consciousness  of  weakness 
and  imperfection  that  belongs  to  children,  who  are 


therefore  not  to  be  'despised'  but  'received'  (cf. 
Pr  13*»,  Gn  27^). 

The  active  hostility  implied  In  the  word  is  seen  in  Ro  2< 
r.  fMutptdtf/Mog  iuLTtt^ftiit :  God's  lonffsufFering  not  only  treated 
with  contempt,  but  also  opposed  oy  bein^  sinned  against 
(cf.  1  "n  4^3).  In  He  123  tutx^'*^  lutrm^p.^  the  simply  passive 
sense  is  given — enduring  with  the  resignation  that  arises  from 
the  disdain  of  real  superiority.  '  What  men  count  shame  was 
seen  by  Christ  in  another  light.  From  Ifis  position,  raised 
infinitely  above  them,  He  could  disr^;ard  their  judgment' 
(Westcott,  in  loe,). 

itStTUt  and  iUu6t*U9  are  not  used  by  classical  writers,  xmt' 
^pcwu*  is  in  constant  use  from  Herodotus  onwards. 

R.  Macpherson. 
DESPONDENCY. — Despondency  tills  so  frequent 
and  serious  a  place  in  human  life  that  we  could 
hardly  have  felt  that  our  Lord  was  '  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are'  (He  4^'),  if  He  had  not  ex- 
perienced it.  But  the  profound  depression  in  the 
garden  of  Getlisemane,  even  if  it  were  alone,  and 
the  memorable  word,  *My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful, even  unto  death'  (Mt  26«  II  Mk  U^),  testify 
that  He  had  such  experience.  What  was  the  cause 
of  this  depression  in  Gethsemane  ?  Was  it  due  to 
bodily  exhaustion,  tlie  body  affecting  the  mind 
and  making  it  more  sensitive  to  sad  surround- 
ings? Was  it  due  to  the  mental  strain  of  pub- 
licity and  opposition,  or  to  loneliness  and  the  pain 
of  failure?  (*He  came  unto  liis  own,  and  his  o^vn 
received  him  not,*  Jn  1^^).  All  these  were  elements 
in  the  despondency  of  Elijah  when  he  sat  under  the 
juniper  tree,  and  requested  for  himself  that  he 
might  die  (1  K  19^).  And  we  may  not  say  that 
sucn  influences  were  wholly  without  effect  on  our 
Lord  ;  but  in  His  case,  as  we  learn  from  His  own 
words,  the  great  cause  of  de^ipondency  was  the 
pressure  on  His  spirit  of  what  He  saw  near  before 
Him,  His  cross — that  death  in  which  He  was  (in 
8t.  Peter's  language)  to  bear  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  (1  P  2^),  or  (in  St.  Paul's)  to  be  made  sin  for 
us  (2  Co  5^^),  and  in  which  He  was  to  endure  that 
sense  of  separation  from  God  which  was  so  new  to 
the  experience  of  the  well-beloved  Son.  But  why 
was  the  depression  so  great  now  in  Gethsemane  when 
He  had  looked  forward  to  this  from  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  saying  in  an  early  stage  of  it, 
*The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up'  (Jn  3")? 
Part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be  that 
our  Lord's  mind,  being  truly  human,  was  liable  to 
those  often  mysterious  alternations  of  feeling  which, 
in  common  men,  we  call  changes  of  mood.  As  He 
drew  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work 
of  atonement,  we  find  Him  sometimes  hastening 
eagerly  towards  it,  full  of  great  purpose,  even  of 
joy,  and  at  other  times  foreseeing  the  darkness  of 
the  experience  and  shrinking  from  it.  At  one 
of  the  stages  of  His  approach  to  that  event,  and  of 
His  own  inward  acceptance  of  it,  namely  after  the 
dismissal  of  Judas,  this  joyful  anticipation  was 
expressed  by  Him  in  language  even  of  exultation 
— *  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is 
glorified  in  him '  ( Jn  13^).  At  another  stage  He 
speaks  in  quite  a  different  manner,  *  Now  is  my 
soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save 
me  from  this  hour  *  (Jn  12"). 

Dr.  Maclaren  has  finely  illustrated  this  alternation  of  feeling. 
*  Like  some  ereat  pillar  elevated  on  a  mountain,  when  the 
thunder^clouds  fill  the  sky,  it  stands  out  grim  and  dark ;  and 
then,  in  a  moment,  the  strong  wind  sweeps  these  away,  and  the 
sunlight  smites  it,  and  it  shines  out  white  and  lustrous.  With 
such  swift  alternations  ...  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Cross  was  dark 
and  the  Cross  was  radiant'  (La«<  Sheaves,  27). 

The  Gethsemane  experience  was  perhaps  that  in 
which  our  Lord  felt  most  profoundly  the  dark  and 
lieavy  pressure  of  the  anticipation  of  the  Cross. 
How  dark  and  heavy  that  was  appears  in  the  *  sweat 
as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  upon 
the  ground*  (Lk  22"),  in  the  'strong  crying  and 
tears  *  (He  S'),  and  perhaps  as  much  in  these  words 
of  His  prayer,  *iftt  be  possible* — in  His  seeking  a 
possibility  of  the  cup  passing  from  Him,  although 
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He  had  said  lonf"  Imfore,  '  The  S<in  of  m«n  must  be 
lifted  up'{Jn  3"),  and  was  to  say  soon  nfter,  'For 
thU  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour'  (12"),  See, 
further,  art.  Agony,  J,  ROBERTSON. 

DEBTROOTIOK^Tlie  AV  and  BV  tr.  of  diriiJit.a 
in  .Mt  7",  In  Mt  26*  and  in  the  parallel  paaaage 
in  Mk  U'  iwwXtia  lit  tranalatea  'waate'  u  botli 
Veraions,  and  in  Jn  17",  the  only  other  instaaue 
where  the  word  is  used  in  tUe  Gospels,  both  render 
it  '  penlition.'  In  Mt  7'^  our  Lord  spealia  of 
'  (testniction '  aa  the  opposite  of  life  eternal.     In 

Srofane  anlbora  iriiXtia  invariably  meoiui,  us  itii 
erivation  from  dvJXXu/ii  implies,  extinction,  anni- 
hilation ;  and  tliis  fact  ha.s  been  largely  used  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Conditional  Immortality 
theory  in  support  of  their  contention.  Still  the 
'  destruction  '^  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  Mt  7"  haa 
been  held  by  expositors  with  practical  unanimity 
from  the  iirat  to  mean  a  oontmned  life,  whether 
endless  or  not,  of  misery  after  death.  All  the 
gfljne,  it  has  been  admitted  generally,  e.g.  by 
Cremer,  that  eternal  misery  as  a  meaning  of 
dTii\<in  '  is  a  siKnilication  peculiar  t«  the  NT,  and 
«-ithoutanalogy  in  classical  Greek.'  Thereappears, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  general  agreement  that  whether 
'destruction '  nicans  a  terminable  or  interminable 
life  of  misery  after  death,  it  does,  at  any  rate, 
mean  a  prolongation  of  existence :  it  is  exclusion 
from  salvation,  whether  Unal  or  not.  Wlietber  or 
not  there  is  a  term  hi  the  duration  of  misery  here- 
after—presuming that  there  ia  a  continuance  of 
life  after  death  for  those  who  go  in  the  way  of 
destruction — does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  this 
now  (see  Etebnal  PpNiskmkijt),  but  it  may  Ire 
remarked  aa  significant  that  the  'lost  sheep  are 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  as  being  fonnd  again,  and 
that  the  word  for  'lost'  is  the  participle  ot  ivdWvfit. 
This  ig  one  of  the  conside rations  that  have  ms«ie 
many  feel  warranted  in  holding  '  the  larger  hope  ' 
even  for  those  who  go  meanwhile  in  '  the  way  that 
ieadelh  to  destniction.' 

J,  Cbomabty  Smith. 
DEVIL, — See  DEMON  and  SATAN. 

DBVOTIOH.-The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 

Gospels,  but  the  Idea  ia  present  everywhere,  as 
marking  the  attitude  of  the  man  Jesus  towards 
God,  and  thus  providing  a  standard  for  imitation 
by  every  other  man.  Intrinsically  the  word  denotes 
the  act  of  presenting  solemnly  some  gift  or  service 
to  a  deity,  or  to  any  one  invested  in  thought  for  a 
time  with  some  of  the  qualities  or  claims  of  a 
deity ;  but  its  use  has  been  extended  to  cover  alike 
such  service  itself,  and  even  the  psychological  con- 
dition from  which  the  act  sprinus.  As  such,  n 
correct  analysis  must  Und  blended  in  devotion 
each  of  the  three  elements — thought,  emotion,  and 
volition — which  are  the  mutually  dependent  frac- 
menta  of  the  unit  of  personality,  expressing  Itself 
as  a  whole  in  the  exercises  often  called  devotions. 
The  intellectual  element  U  a  recognition  of  the 
dignity  and  patient  grace  of  God,  the  sensitive  a 
feeling  of  gratitade  and  desire  to  please,  the  voli- 
tional a  strong  resolve  to  carry  out  that  desire  ; 
and  these  three  pass  together  quickly  into  appro- 

Eriate  action,  the  whole  man  in  the  harmony  of  all 
is  powera  indicating  by  praise  or  service  the  depth 
of  Ilia  loving  regard. 
In  some  deflnlttons,  tew  much  proadnean  Li  ^*ei] 
'       '    'Ih  nUglon  gcTwmlly,  u 
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1,  In  the  case  of  Christ  each  of  these  phases  of 
devotion  is  represented  in  the  Gospels,  (a)  Though 
btit  a  mere  tad.  He  indicates  already  a  habitual 
Godward  set  of  His  will  (Lk  2*,  He  10') ;  and 
afterwards  He  speaks  of  Uis  purpose,  sonietlmes 
with  quiet  assurance  (Jn  5*  6"  i"),  sometimes 
with  a  certain  glow  of  satisfaction  (i**  17*).  Hin- 
drances and  sore  temptations,  in  which  the  play  of 
a  natural  and  useful  instincti  may  be  traced,  did 
not  divert  Him  (Lk  9"  22").  Glad,  complete  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God,  snch  as  is  an  inte- 
grant of  every  right  conception  of  heaven,  is  set 
forth  as  on  earth  the  aim  of  every  disciple  (Mt  6'°), 
reached  at  once  and  malntainra  without  defect, 
though  not  without  eftbrt  (cf.  Hamack,  What  is 
Christianili/ f  120f.),  by  Him  alone  who  could 
say,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one '  (Jn  lO"). 

{b)  InstanccB  of  the  exaltation  of  Ub  soiil  in  the 
calm  sense  of  security  because  of  the  accord  of  His 
will  with  that  of  the  Father,  occur  in  the  impres- 
sion His  fearlessness  made  at  the  cleansing  ot  the 
Temple  (2'")— in  His  endowment  with  'honour 
and  glory'  at  the  Translignration  (2  P  1")— in  the 
strengthening  ministry  of  angels  after  the  Tempta- 
tion [Mt  4"),  and  the  Agony  (Lk  22"  RVm).  The 
joy  of  Mt  11"  and  Lk  10"  is  another  instance,  aa 
IS  also  the  outbuist  of  trinmphant  relief  at  the 
retirement  of  Jndas  (Jn  IS"*-).  Nor  should  Uta 
perfect  repose  in  the  midst  of  peril  (Mk  4""'),  and 
in  Ihe  presence  of  angiy  or  eager  moba  (Lk  4™-, 
Jn  8"i(P'-  B"),  be  overlooked.  Partial  and  auxiliary 
explanations  may  be  found  in  the  exhaustion  of 
ffttiguti  or  the  mast«rj'  of  His  nerves ;  but  the  real 
cause  was  moral  anil  not  physical,  and  should  be 
sought  in  tjie  self-consciousness  of  Jesus,  in  the 
stable  correlation  of  His  will  and  God'a,  The  two 
streams  of  volition,  human  and  Divine,  met  and 
merged  in  Him  ;  and  thua  He  becomes  for  men  at 
once  an  example  of  perfect  devotion  and  a  pledge 
of  perfect  grace. 

{e)  The  exercises  appropriate  to  devotion,  which, 
however,  so  far  from  confining  itself  to  them,  en- 
riches the  entire  nature  and  all'ects  every  relation  of 
life,  are  praise  and  prayer  (sue  sep.  artt.),  with  the 
addition  of  meditation,  and  occAsionally  of  fasting 
or  some  form  of  self-discipline.  The  prayer  and 
praise  are  not  exactly  auch  as  accompany  public 
worship,  but  assume  rather  the  character  of  com- 
munion or  reverent  conversation,  the  element  of 
specific  Bupplication  being  often,  not  always,  absent. 
In  the  coaa  of  Christ  the  praise  is  illustrated  in  such 
passages  as  Lk  Iff*"",  the  practice  of  meditation 
and  prayer  in  the  lonely  night-watches  and  the 
desert  in  Mk  6",  Lk  5'^  whilst  the  supplication 
becomes  more  specific  in  Lk  6",  in  Gethsemane, 
and  perhaps  also  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
Of  actual  fasting  by  Jeans  as  a  definite  process  of 
devotion,  there  is  no  certain  case  in  the  Gospels ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  He  did  not 
follow  the  usage  of  His  country  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  Fasting,  too,  is  associated  with  the 
Temptation  (Mt  i').  of  which  one  lesson  is  that  a. 
pure  conscience  and  an  ideal  conformity  with  liod 
con  be  attained  or  retained  only  by  self-discipline 
and  hard  steadfastness  under  testing.  And  even  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  practice  is  eiiarded 
from  abuse,  and  implicitly  commended  in  Alt  6""' ; 
and  the  supposition  is  warranted  that  our  I'ord  wa^a 
prepared  to  exemplify  in  Hia  own  person  what- 
ever He  recommended  to  His  disciplca.  His  life, 
as  well  as  His  teachinir,  shows  that  fasting  in 
itaelf    has  no  devotional    or  any  other  religious 
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value,  but  is  serviceable  only  when 
AB  it  promotes  the  cloBoneHS  of 
God.    See  Fasti.vo, 

((i)  The  plenary  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
ChrUt  in  an  implication  of  tha  NT,  which,  how- 
ever, is  compBTatively  reticent  aa  to  the  Spirit's 
inflnence  in  the  inteiral  from  the  Temptation  to 
the  eve  of  the  Passion.  The  action  of  the  Spirit  at 
the  Temptation  ia  referred  to  by  all  the  Synoptiata 
(Mt  i\  Mk  1",  Lk  4>),  and  His  ud  must  be  re- 

£rded  as  port  of  the  explanation  of  Chriat'e  ain- 
mneBs  on  this  and  all  Bubeequent  occasions. 
Not  only  were  His  rairaclea  wrought  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  (Mt  12"»,  Lk  4"- '"),  but  His  onenesB 
with  the  Spirit  mode  His  life  nnintorrupted  devo- 
tion, and  '  through  tlie  eternal  Spirit '  lie  '  oiferod 
himself  without  blemish  unto  God'  (He  9").  The 
rApture  of  His  aoul  is  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  ia  Lk  10",  though  this  particular  is 
omitted  in  the  corresponding  narrative  of  Mt  11'°. 
And  the  devotion  of  Christ  is  an  example  for  man, 
not  only  because  it  exhibits  human  triumph  over 
temptation  and  human  fello^vshtp  with  God,  but 
oIm)  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  means  and 
aids.  His  complete  nnction  is  the  promise  and 
measure  of  the  anointing  available  to  every  one. 

2.  In  the  case  of  man,  devotion  appears  in  the 
Gospels  as  an  act  or  state  of  the  entire  personality, 
with  all  its  powers  harmoniously  and  intensely 
engaged.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  same  ele- 
ments as  are  traceable  in  the  devotion  of  Clirist 
Himself,  whilst  ample  safeguards  against  error 
&nd  fanaticism  are  provided.  The  ^eat  rule  of 
Ut  6°  is  adopted  by  Christ,  and  applied  in  each  of 
the  Synoptics  (Mt  22",  Mk  12*,  Lk  KF)  witli 
little  variations  of  phrase  that  add  to  the  ancom- 
ptamising  vigour.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  exclusiveness  of  devotion,  as  admitting  no 
rival  claim  and  absorbing  supreme  affection,  is 
recogni/ed  in  Mt  d"'**;  so  in  another  connexion 
in  Lk  16".     And  in  the  closing  discourses  Christ 

gits  Himself  forward  as  actually  and  solely  central 
the  life  of  His  disciples  (Jn  14°),  the  source  of 
ftll  their  strength,  the  right  object  of  their  tmst 
and  love  [IS"""  18==),  with  the  recurring  refrain, 
emphasized  by  its  modifications,  'Abide  in  me' 
(15*- '  eial.).  Fruitfulness  in  the  graces  of  personal 
character,  and  then  secondarily  in  obedience  and 
service,  results  from  the  deliberate  regajvling  of 
Christ  as  'all  in  all,'  as  so  tilling  up  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  desire  as  to  control  everytliing  else 
therein.  The  last  clause  in  Jn  15*  means  by  im- 
plii^tion  that  possibilities  to  the  disciple  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  closeness  of  his  devout  onion 
with  ]iis  Lord  ;  and  that  union  may,  and  should, 
reach  a  stage  of  completeness,  in  which  the  in- 
dwelling Christ  becomes  the  unquestioned  ruler  of 
all  withm  the  heart,  and  the  whole  life  in  the  flesh 
is  lived  'in  faith,  the  faith  which  ia  iu  the  Son  of 
God '  (Gal  2").  It  U  the  crown  of  Christian  devo- 
tion, not  the  joint  sovereignty  of  Christ  and  the 
ego,  but  the  loving  and  eager  retirement  of  the 
ego  tliat  Christ  may  be  substituted,  appropriating 
its  functions  and  reigning  in  its  stead.  Thus 
Christ  Himself  teaches  in  one  of  the  most  sacred 
parts  of  Scripture :  '  1  in  them '  ( Jn  !""■  *)  is  the 
final  and  fullest  blessing  and  privilege  conceivable 
in  that  hour  of  vision  for  those  whom  He  loved  '  to 
the  nttermost'  (13'  KVm). 

(a)  Speoilically,  as  might  be  exp«eted  before 
Pentecost,  the  Gospels  give  more  prominence  to  the 
action  of  the  human  wUI  as  a  condition  of  discipir 
ship  than  to  its  subsequent  concentration  as  tY 
oondttion  of  progress  and  perfecting.  But  the 
example  of  Christ  Himself  is,  in  this  matter,  a 
Bullicient  safeguard  and  sanction,  and  is  enforced 
by  teaching  of  At  least  two  types.  '  If  any  man 
willeth  to  do  his  will '  (Jn  7"),  supplies  the  key  not 
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only  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  King- 
dom, hut  also  to  the  fullilment  in  personal  charac- 
ter of  God's  purpose  of  sanctitication,  Bengel's 
suavii  harmonwi  being  both  a  cause  and  the  eHect 
of  insatiable  yearning.  Again,  glad  consent,  with 
persistency  of  will,  ia  an  important  eleinent  in  our 
Lord's  frequent  exhortations  to  His  disciples  to 
•abide'  b  Him  or  in  His  word  (Jn  15*  8"  ct  al.). 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Johanoine  setting 
of  the  Gospel,  as  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  OT,  is  the  empliasis  laid  on  tlie  sustained 
determination  of  the  will  towards  God. 

(b)  The  exaltation  of  spirit,  accompanying  and 
enriched  by  this  firmness  of  purpose,  receives  more 
adequate  expression  in  later  times,  but  is  far  from 
being  left  entirely  without  illustration.  Such 
Jn  ia"-"  speak  of  a  magnetic  inRuenoe 


at  the  beginning  i 
and  soon  deejiened  into  supreme  and  rapturona 
attachment.  The  MfMniJu^al  (Lk  l*")  and  the 
^ane  Dimitlii  (Lk  2"*)  anticipate  the  exultation 
of  men,  partly  at  the  accomplished  work  of  Christ, 
partly  at  the  abundance  and  the  effect  of  Hia 
grace  to  the  individual ;  and  the  self -forgetfuln ess 
of  grateful  and  passionate  devotion  is  illustrated 
in  Lk  V"-".  ittary's  ■Itn.bbow'  (Jn  20")  and 
Thomas'  'My  Lord^  (Jn  20")  express  absorbed 
attachment  as  well  as  conviction.  In  the  parables 
the  joy  is  occasionally  festal  and  general,  imt 
sometimes  becomes  tliat  of  personal  and  assured 
possession  (Mt  13*^*),  or  is  even  lifted  up  into 
likeness  to  the  Saviour's  own  joy,  incamble  of 
dimness  or  of  eclipse  (Jn  15",  Sit  25").  The  dia. 
ciple  in  his  Lord's  bosom  (Jn  13=*- ")  ia  a  type  and 
guarantee. 

(e)  The  loving  acts  and  exercises  in  which  the 
devoat  spirit  beneficially  expresses  itself  are  of 
almost  infinite  variety  in  tbeir  character,  and, 
though  their  most  ingenioas  exhilntion  is  met  with 
subsequently,  they  are  not  left  without  trace  or 
starting-point  in  the  Gospels.  Beyond  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Saviour,  an  encouragement  to  quiet 
meditation  may  be  found  in  Mk  6".  a  commenda- 
tion of  private  prayer  in  Mt  6".  Self -discipline, 
as  removing  the  occasions  of  sin  and  as  aiding  tha 
communion  of  the  human  spirit  with  God,  is  en- 
joined in  such  passages  as  Mt  S"-*,  though  in 
others  the  object  becomes  the  avoidance  of  conduct 
that  might  offend  or  imperil  the  souls  of  the  weak. 

Thbt  wlf-diadplldfl  ie  In  iUulf  and  ajiart  from  lU  mdUvea 


□1  tuUae  )■  ui  illuitntion.    He  evident])'  Iw 

lU  pimilioe  by  Bi«  dl»dplM  not  only  lo  Uwir  a* 

tlmM  ot  eenoml  calimItT  ud  nnuming  (lit  V- 1>,  Uk  S's^, 
U  sMhJ;  but  Indlvldtuny  ondn-  Uw  prampUnK  of  ptnowl 
need  wi  as  a  prapumtiDii  for  pmona]  Miaalim  That  an  mootm 
ot  apliitual  power  might  thereby  be  aeoandlB ■  legltliiiatg  In- 
terenoe  tnm  U t  11*1  ud  Uk  ^,  Uungh  textual  svldeDce  la 
agaJnat  any  ipedllc  nfennoa  to  biting  In  theae  vuihb,  tbt 
conupdon  of  vUoh  may  wdl  have  bfl«D  due  to  the  Incarim^ 
tlon  ol  a  derotlonal  i^oBa.  In  Ut  (HS-u  It  ii  aMOmed  th^  dl>- 
dldea  will  taat:  Injunction!  art  gfrrn  rltb  a  view  to  near* 
puti^  ol  Intention,  and  the  good  effect  la  guarantaad  in  tht 
'rHiomi)eim '  of  the  Father.  Bepoaprlnta  taatlns  ai  an  ob- 
'y  Chiiit.  AoDorafiig  ba  Jill 
ol  pnytr  (when,  nonovn, 
rather  than  a  toamX  Be  doa 

Sht  plaoe  ol  odaind  tin 
n  noret,  aodknow*  UN 
wbde  heut  siMTway  ot  a  man.  And  with  Ihia  implicit  Injano- 
Uon  ot  laatinK.  and  protection  agalnit  Ita  mlnue  and  perita,  Ha 
iHvu  every  diadple  to  delermlne  for  hliuaeU  the  ben  ai^ilca- 
tjon  nl  Uieprind^eln  the  InCenatol  the  oell-lKiDg  and  enrloh- 

(d)  Before  Pentecost  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  human  devotion  is,  for  the  most  part, 
anticipatory  and  a  matter  of  promise,  but  as  anch 
is  none  the  less  important.  His  presence  is  that 
whicli  will  prevent  the  disciples  from  becoming 
"desolate"  and  without  resource  <Jn  I4"|  on  the 
departure  of  their  Mast«r ;  and,  being  present,  H« 
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will  act  in  them  as  the  Father's  Paraclete  ( Jn  14" 
et  al.)y  advocating  the  cause  of  God  and  promoting 
idl  Godward  impulse  and  desire.  Specihcally,  He 
will  guide  *  into  all  the  truth '  ( Jn  i6"),  bringing 
the  disciples  into  right  relation,  both  intellectu^ 
and  practical,  with  saving  truth,  and  maintaining 
withm  them  a  condition  of  composure  and  serenitj 
(Lk  1").  The  power  to  do  'greater  works*  is 
associated  with  tne  return  of  Christ  to  His  Father 
(Jn  14^),  and  therefore,  by  implication,  with  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit;  and  ii  the  complaint  is 
sometimes  just  that  those  greater  works  are  not 
being  done,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  not  in  the 
inadequacy  of  opportunity  or  resource,  but  in  the 
defectiveness  of  personal  devotion.  Its  degree  is 
commensurate  with  that  of  right  volition  on  the 
part  of  the  disciple,  and  with  that  of  possession 
on  the  p€irt  of  the  Spirit ;  and  these  two,  a^ain,  are 
mutually  dependent.  *  In  the  Spirit '  by  hxed  and 
abiding  purpose,  is  the  law  on  the  one  side ;  the 
Spirit  in  the  disciple  is  the  correlated  privilege, 
with  the  absolute  harmony  between  Christ  and  tne 
Spirit  as  the  only  limit  of  possible  human  experi- 
ence, and  as  its  mspiration  and  pledge. 

LmiukTrRK.— Dykes,  Manifesto  qf  the  King,3S8-4S7 ;  Stalker, 
Imago  Chrieti,  ch.  viL  R.  W.  MOSS. 

DIDRACHM.— See  Monet. 

DIDTMUS.— The  alternative  name  of  the  Apostle 
Thomas,  given  in  three  passages  in  the  ^urth 
Gospel  (Jn  11"  20^  2ia  Qw/Mt  6  \ey6fjLepot  MSv/iot), 
The  adj.  dldvfios  is  regular  Greek  from  Homer 
onwards,  with  the  meamng  '  twofold ' ;  hence  dldv- 
fios as  subs.  = '  a  twin.*  aSv/ms  b  the  translation, 
as  Qoffiat  is  the  transliteration,  of  ac9i(A=ok^  <a 
twin.* 

Why  St.  John  calls  special  attention  to  this 
name  is  not  clear.  Westcott  suggests  that  Thomas 
may  have  been  familiarljr  known  in  Asia  Minor 
among  the  Gentile  Christians  as  Didymus,  Jn  4^ 
('  Messiah  .  .  .  which  is  called  Christ')  shows  that 
Thomas  was  not  called  Didymus  as  an  additional 
name.    See  Thomas.  £.  H.  Titchmarsh. 

DINNER  (tfowToi',  Mt  22*,  Lk  11»  [RVm  *  break- 
fast'] 14^^). — in  the  East  there  is  no  meal  properly 
corresponding  to  our  breakfast.  Even  the  guest 
is  allowed  to  depart  in  the  morning  without 
*bite  or  sup.*  Eating  and  drinking  early  in  the 
day  are  held  to  be  marks  of  effeminacy  and  self- 
inaulgence,  and  are  regarded  as  bad  for  the  system. 
Many,  especially  when  on  a  journey,  are  content 
with  one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  taken 
after  sunset.  In  general,  however,  a  light  meal  is 
eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  consisting  of 
bread,  olives,  fruit,  lehen  (sour  curded  milk),  cheese, 
etc.;  but  the  principal  meal  is  in  the  evening. 
Eating  at  other  times  is  quite  casual  and  informal. 
It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  in  NT  &pi<rTOP 
and  deJLTyop  correspond  respectively  to  our  luncheon 
and  dinner.     See,  further,  art.  Meals. 

W.  EWIKG. 

DISCIPLE.— 1.  In  the  NT  <  disciple '  (sing,  and 
plur.)  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  but  not  elsewhere  in  rJT.  In  every  case  it 
repres<6nts  the  Gr.  fia0rrHis  =  {l)  *  learner,*  *  pupil,*  in 
contrast  to  'teacher,*  as  Mt  10";  and  (2)  *ad- 
hereiit,*  one  who  is  identified  with  a  certain  leader, 
or  Si'chool,  and  adopts  a  corresponding  line  of  con- 
diu6t,  as  Mk  2^  *  Why  do  John's  disciples  and  the 
dipciples  of  the  Pharisees  fast,  but  thy  disciples 
fast  not  ?  *  cf .  Jn  9*  *  Thou  art  his  disciple  ;  out 
yne  are  disciples  of  Moses.*  Our  Lord  Himself 
pjoints  to  and  discourages  a  loose  use  of  the  term 
'(disciple,*  according  to  which  it  meant  no  more 
tlian  *  hearer,'  when  He  says,  *  If  ye  abide  in  my 
mord,  then  are  ye  truly  my  disciples  *  (Jn  8*^;  cL 


His  statement  of  the  conditions  of  discipleship, 
Lk  14*-  ^' »  and  Jn  16*).  As  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, 'disciples*  has  sometimes  a  oroader  and 
sometimes  a  narrower  significance.  For  the  former, 
see  Lk  6^  ^^  '  a  great  multitude  of  his  disciples,* 
Ac  6*  'And  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the 
disciples  unto  them,*  cf.  4**.  It  is  evident  that  to 
St.  Luke  TQy  rurrevadPTUP  and  rwy  itaOrfrSfp  were 
equivalent  expressions.  Hence,  when  we  read  in 
Ac  19"*  of  'certain  disciples,'  who  when  they 
'  believed '  heard  nothing  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  were  baptiz^  'into  John's  baptism,' 
we  must  understana  thereby  Christian  disciples, 
though  in  an  '  immature  stage  of  knowledge  (see 
Knowling's  note  on  the  passage.  Expos,  Gr,  Test,), 
For  'disciples'  in  the  narrower  sense = the 'inner 
circle  of  tne  followers  of  Jesus,  '  the  Twelve,'  see 
Mt  8»  11M4^  26",  and  frequently.  Thus,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  followers  of  our  Lord,  '  disciples '  is  a 
term  of  varying  content.  It  is  of  interest  in  pass- 
ing to  note  the  various  appellations  by  which  the 
disciples  address  the  Saviour,  expressing  divers 
aspects  of  the  relation  which  they  held  to  sub- 
sist between  themselves  and  Him.  He  was  to 
them  (1)  Teacher  (didd<rKaXot),  Mk  4»  Jn  IS^"-;  (2) 
Superintendent  (^t^rdn;*),  only  in  Lk. :  5*  8*  9** 
9^  ;  (3)  Lord  (/ci^/kos  ;  from  Lk  6'''  we  should  gather 
that  this  was  the  designation  most  usually  adopted 
by  the  disciples) ;  (4)  My  Teacher  (^1/3/30,  Mt  26» 
Mk9»,  Jn4*118. 

2.  Restricting  ourselves  to  the  more  limited 
sense  in  which  '  disciples '  is  used  of  the  followers 
of  our  Lord,  we  may  note  the  composition  of  the 
Twelve,  The  Synoptics  and  Acts  provide  the  fol- 
lowing Usts : — 


Mt  lOM".. 

MkSiMT.. 

Lkel*""-. 

Ac  lis. 

Simon. 

Simon. 

Simon. 

Peter. 

Andrew. 

James. 

Andrew. 

John. 

James. 

John. 

James. 

James. 

John. 

Andrew. 

John. 

Andrew 

Philip. 
Bartholomew. 

Philip. 
Bartholomew. 

Philip. 
Bartholomew. 

Philip. 
Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Matthew. 

Matthew. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Matthew. 

James  of 

James  of 

James  of 

James  of 

AlphiBos. 
Thaadnus 

Alphnus. 
Thaadnus. 

Alphsus. 
Simon  the 

Alphnus. 
Simon  the 

(LebbnusX 

Zealot 

Zealot. 

Simon  the 

Simon  the 

Judas  of  James.  Judas  of  James. 

Cananaean, 

Canannan. 

Judas  Iscariot. 

Judas  Iscariot. 

Judas  Iscariot. 

•  • 

Comparing  these  lists,  it  is  apparent  that  common 
to  them  all  b  the  division  of  tne  Twelve  into  groups 
of  four.  The  se(}uence  of  the  groups  is  the  same 
in  each  list.  Within  the  groups  the  order  of  the 
names  varies,  save  as  regards  the  first  name  of  each 
of  the  three  groups,  which  in  all  the  lists  is  the 
same — the  first,  firth,  and  ninth  places  being  occu- 
pied in  all  by  Simon  (Peter),  Phuip,  and  James  of 
Alphseus  respectively.  See,  further,  art.  Apostles, 
p.  109*  f.,  and  the  separate  articles  on  the  above 
names. 

8.  The  eallinq  of  the  Twelve,— \i  this  phrase  be 
taken  quite  stnctiy,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining when  and  under  what  circumstances  the 
call  to  which  it  refers  was  given.  The  Synoptic 
accounts  are  in  virtual  accord.  They  show  that  it 
was  not  at  the  outset  of  His  ministry  that  our 
Lord  increased  the  company  of  His  immediate 
followers  until  it  numbered  twelve.  That  increase 
took  place  when  the  fame  of  His  teaching  and 
words,  as  He  went  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Galilee,  '  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
healing  all  manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of 
sickness '  (Mt  9*"),  both  attracted  to  Him  the  atten- 
tion of  the  populace,  and  so  excited  the  resentment 
of  the  scrioes  and  Pharisees  that  they  began  to 
take  counsel  with  the  Herodians  '  how  they  might 
destroy  him '  (Mk  3*).  The  need  for  more  labourers 
was  evident,  and  not  less  evident  to  Jesus  the 
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Bi^ns  that  the  time  for  training  such  labourers 
might  be  short.  St.  Matthew  tells,  immediately 
before  he  records  the  calling  of  the  Twelve,  that 
when  Jesus  'saw  the  multitudes  he  was  moved 
with  compassion  for  them,  because  they  were  dis- 
tressed and  scattered,  as  sheep  not  having  a 
shepherd.  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples.  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest'  (Mt 
9**'*)'  That  summons  to  prayer  becomes  more 
urgent  and  pressing  in  the  light  of  St.  Luke's 
record,  that  immediately  prior  to  His  choosing  the 
Apostles  our  Lord  '  went  out  into  the  mountain 
to  pray ;  and  he  continued  all  night  in  pra^rer  to 
Giod.  And  when  it  wa^  day,  he  called  his  disciples, 
and  he  chose  from  them  twelve' (Lk  6*^* )•  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  call  is  expressed  by  St. 
Mark  thus :  *  And  he  appointed  twelve  that  they 
might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  authority  to  cast  out 
devils'  (Mk  3^*'-)-  On  the  question  whether  some 
of  the  Twelve  had  not  received  a  previous  call,  or 
perhaps  more  than  one  previous  call,  to  be  followers 
of  Jesus,  and  if  so,  in  what  relation  these  earlier 
callings  stand  to  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve, 
see  art.  Apostles. 

4.  The  training  of  the  Tioelve. — When  St.  Mark 
tolls  us  (3^^)  that  Jesus  '  appointed  twelve  that  they 
might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them 
foith  to  preach,'  he  discloses  the  characteristic  and 
the  all-important  feature  of  the  method  of  their 
training.  They  were  to  see  the  works  of  the 
Saviour  and  to  hear  His  words,  and  in  addition  to 
that  they  were  to  be  constantly  in  contact  with 
His  personality :  they  were  to  oe  imth  Him  (see 
above,  p.  107). 

That  'course  of  instruction,'  as  Keim  calls  it, 
which  contact  with  Jesus  secured  to  His  disciples, 
was  maintained  with  very  slight  interruption  irom 
the  calling  of  the  Twelve  until  the  Betrayal.  The 
chief  intermission,  of  which  we  have  any  word,  of 
the  intercourse  of  Jesus  with  His  chosen  followers, 
was  occasioned  by  that  mission  on  which  the  Twelve 
were  sent  quite  soon  after  their  call  (Mt  10").  The 
interval  occupied  by  the  mission  was  probably  not 
more  than  a  few  days—*  at  least  a  week '  (Latnam, 
Pastor  Pastor^inif  p.  301).  That  mission  was  a 
testing  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  not  less  than 
an  act  of  service  to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent ; 
and  the  test  was  so  endured  that  it  needed  not  to 
be  repeated.  The  Twelve  went  forth  under  the 
conditions  which  Jesus  prescribed  :  they  delivered 
the  message  He  bade  tnem,  and  they  used  freelv 
the  power  to  heal  with  which  they  were  entrusted. 
No  similar  service  separated  them  again  from  their 
Master,— unless,  indeed,  they  had  part  in  that 
mission  of  the  Seventy  of  which  St.  Luke  tells 
(10^^-).  The  time  would  yet  come  for  them  to 
deliver  their  testimony  and  to  fulfil  their  ministry. 
Meanwhile  the  Saviour  jealously  guards  for  them 
the  precious  opportunities  whicn  remain  for  free 
intercourse  with  Himself.  He  leads  them  away 
from  the  crowds,  taking  them  now  to  'a  desert 
place'  (Mk  6^^),  and  again  to  the  remote  'parts 
of  Caesarea  Philippi'  (Mt  16").  We  gain  the 
impression  that  as  the  brief  spell  of  His  o>vn 
earthly  ministry  neared  its  term,  our  Lord  con- 
centrated Himself  increasingly  upon  the  inner 
band  of  His  followers.  Ewald  is  true  to  the  in- 
dication of  the  Gospel  narratives  when  he  says 
that  'the  community  of  His  friends'  was  to  our 
Lord  'during  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  main 
object  of  His  earthly  labours'  {HI,  vol.  vi.  417). 

Should  it  be  asked  more  particularly  what  was 
the  instruction  of  which  tne  Twelve  were  the 
recipients,  a  full  answer  would  require  a  recapitu- 
lation of  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus.    This  much 


may  be  said  here,  that  the  Twelve  shared  the 
instruction  given  to  'the  multitude,'  with  the 
added  advantage  of  the  explanations  which  they 
sought,  and  which  our  Lord  freely  accorded  them, 
*  when  he  was  alone,'  '  privately.  See  Mk  4**,  on 
which  Swete  {Gospel  according  to  St,  Mark,  p.  84) 
comments :  '  Exposition  now  regularly  followed 
(iviXvey  Trdvra)  the  public  teaching.'  Furthermore, 
the  Grospels  contain  records  of  discourses  addressed 
only  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  disciples.  Among 
such  discourses  should  be  reckoned  in  all  proba- 
bility part  at  least  of  the  group  of  addresses  known 
as  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount ' — notably  the  part 
contained  in  Mt  5,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  a 
discourse  to  more  immediate  followers.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  the  more  immediate  followers  are  in  this 
particular  connexion  to  be  restricted  to  the  Twelve, 
since  the  discourse  in  Mt  5  must — in  spite  of  the 
position  St.  Luke  gives  to  his  version  of  it  (6*^) — 
oe  placed  earlier  than  the  calling  of  the  Twelve ; 
it  '  has  throughout  the  character  of  an  early  and 
opening  discourse.'  None  the  less  it  is  to  be 
accounted  among  our  Lord's  less  public  utterances: 
it  is  'Jesus'  address  of  welcome  to  His  band  of 
disciples'  (Keim,  op,  cit,  286-290).  Again,  in  Mt 
10*-«»  we  have  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
sustained  address  to  the  Twelve  in  reference  to 
their  mission.  But  on  a  comparison  with  Mk  6^"" 
and  Lk  ^-^  it  seems  likely  that  only  vv.*-^*  were 
spoken  with  direct  reference  to  the  mission,  and 
that  w.**"^  are  grouped  with  them,  though  coming 
from  a  later  time,  because  they  contain^^  sayings 
of  Jesus  in  reference  to  a  kmdred  topic  —  the 
future  missionary  labours  of  the  Apostles.  Yet 
further  must  be  added  to  the  discourses  delivered 
to  the  Twelve  alone,  the  apocalyptic  discourse 
Mt  24  (cf.  Mk  13  and  Lk  21),  with  its  parabolic 
sequel  in  ch.  25;  and  the  discourse  in  the  upper 
room  on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal  (Jn  14-16). 
And  when  we  endeavour  to  tabulate  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  more  privately  to  the  Twelve,  vre 
may  not  omit  the  signs,  each  so  full  of  teaching  for 
them,  of  which  they  alone — and  in  one  case  but 
three  of  their  number — were  the  spectators.  The 
Walking  on  the  Sea,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Cursing  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree,  the  Feet- washing 
in  the  Upper  Room,  the  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes  (Jn  21*''-)» — these  all  surely  formed  part 
of  the  lessons  most  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
Twelve. 

Our  Lord  Himself  has  characterized  for  us  the 
purpose  and  the  content  of  the  teaching  He  im- 
parted to  His  followers.-  It  was  that  to  them 
might  be  given  'the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grod*  (Mk  4").  'As  given  to  the  Apostles  it  was 
still  a  secret,  not  yet  to  be  divulged,  nor  even 
except  in  a  small  degree  intelligible  to  themselves ' 
(Swete,  op,  cit.  p.  72).  The  Kmgdom,  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  subjects,  its  laws,  its  service,  and, 
finally,  its  Lord  reigning  through  buffering — such 
in  broad  outline  was  the  course  of  the  instruction 
imparted  by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve.  16  moved  on- 
ward from  the  simpler  to  the  more  profonnd.  '  At 
first,  sayings  are  given  them  to  remember  ir,  latterly, 
they  receive  mysteries  on  which  to  meditJk^te.  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  men  are  told  plainly 
what  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  know ;  afterwards, 
the  teaching  passes  through  parables  and  ahard 
sayings  up  to  the  mysteries  conveyed  by  the  K^ast 
Supper' (Latham,  op.  cit.  120).  tiiut  no  teachiYig» 
not  even  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  oonld  ovOt- 
come  the  reluctance  to  believe  that  it  behoved  thA^t 
the  Christ  should  sufTer,  or  arouse  anticipations  <f>f 
the  glories  that  should  follow.  The  cmcifixiof^ 
and  death  of  our  Lord  found  the  Eleven  uni- 
prepared,  and  ready  to  despair,  though  they  stil^l 
held  together  in  the  bonus  of  a  love  they  ha^l 
acquired  in  the  school  of  Jesus.    It  needed  th^'o 
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actual  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  and  converse  with 
tlie  risen  Saviour,  and  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,  to  bring  them  to  a  true  understanding  of 
all  that  reiterated  teaching  concerning  His  death 
and  His  rising  from  the  dead  which  Jesus  had 
given  *  while  He  was  yet  with  them.'  But  once 
that  understanding  was  attained  by  the  disciples, 
the  truth  against  which  their  mmds  had  been 
stubbornly  closed  became  central  in  their  pro- 
clamation. There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Apostles  were  slow  learners — men  with  no  special 
quickness  of  insight,  and  with  the  hindrance  of 
strongly  develop^  prejudice.  It  is  also  evident 
that  their  slowness  and  prejudice  have  for  us  an 
apologetic  value  (see  esp.  Bruce,  Training  of  the 
Twelve^  p.  482:  'They  were  stupid,  slow-mmded 
persons;  very  honest,  but  very  unapt  to  take  in 
new  ideas.  •  •  .  Let  us  be  thanlcful  for  the  honest 
stupidity  of  these  men,  it  gives  great  value  to 
their  testimony.  We  know  niat  nothing  but  facts 
could  make  such  men  believe  that  which  nowa- 
days they  get  credit  for  inventing ').  It  concerns 
us  yet  more  to  recall  the  evidence  which  their 
training  affords  of  the  patience  and  transforming 

Sower  of  Him  who  now,  not  less  truly  than  in  the 
ays  of  His  flesh,  calls  weak  men  to  Himself  that 
they  may  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  may  send 
them  forth  to  bear  witness  on  His  behalf,  enduing 
them  with  His  Spirit,  that  their  testimony,  like 
that  of  the  Apostles,  may  not  be  in  vain.  See  also 
art.  Apostles. 

LiTERATURK. — Bruce,  The  Training  of  the  Tteelve ;  Lathun, 
Pastor  Pastorum ;  Neandcr,  Life  cif  ChriHi  Bwald,  HiaUry  of 
Israel^  Eng.  tr.  vol.  vi. ;  Kcbu,  Jetut  qf  Nazarat  Eng.  tr. 
vol.  iii. ;  Weiss,  The  Life  qf  Christ ;  Sanday,  OuUinet  qf  the  Life 
of  Christ  Tart  *  Jesus  Christ '  in  Hastings'  DB\ ;  Edenheim,  Ths 
Life  and  Times  qf  Jesue  ths  Messiah ;  Greenhou^,  The  AposUes 
€f  Our  Lord.  GEORGE  r.  GOULD. 

DISCIPLESHIP.— In  the  Gospels  no  word  ex- 
pressive of  *  discipleship '  occurs,  although  they  are 
mil  of  the  living  reality  which  it  expresses.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  never  God's  way  to  teach 
alvstract  truth,  out  truth  embodied  in  actual  life. 
From  the  concrete  and  the  living  facts  it  is  left  to 
us,  by  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties,  to 
abstract  the  generalization  or  induction  which 
presents  the  idea  in  its  purity.  Christ  always 
followed  the  Divine  metnod;  and,  accordingly, 
while  He  made  disciples,  and  trained  them  in 
discipleship,  He  hardly  made  any  attempt  to  define 
or  describe  what  this  involves;  nor  did  He  give 
much  instruction  which  represented  with  any 
directness  the  ideal  that  He  had  in  view.  From 
these  negative  facts  themselves  the  primary  truth 
on  tlus  subject  may  be  learnt :  Discipleship,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  is  essentially  a  matter  for  living 
realization  rather  than  for  psychological  analysis 
or  formal  compliance. 

If  for  His  followers  later  the  making  of  disciples 
bej^n  with  preaching  the  gospel,  for  the  Lord 
Himself  it  commonly  oegan  with  the  authoritative 
appeal,  *  Follow  me.  There  were,  of  course,  times 
wlien  this  summons  called  a  man  literally  to  arise 
and  go  with  Jesus  to  some  new  place  and  duty ;  as 
when  the  first  among  the  Twelve  *  left  the  nets  and 
followed  him '  (Mk  V^  *),  But  the  same  summons 
was  still  employed  by  the  Lord  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, when  it  could  have  no  such  literal  signification 
(Jn  2P*).  And  there  is  a  group  of  instances  (Mt 
10"  1624,  Jn  12*^)  in  which  *Deanng  the  cross  *  and 
'disowning oneself  are  conjoined  with  the  call  to 
follow  Him,  where  it  is  clear  that '  following '  has 
wholly  a  spiritual  sense.  The  fact  that  we  speak 
of  'following  an  example'  too  often  leads  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  this  pregnant  call  to  disciple- 
ship which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
It  IS  no  injunction  to  copy  Him,  though,  of  course, 
the  imitation  of  Christ  must  enter  into  the  aim  of 


every  disciple.  That,  however,  belongs  to  a  rather 
later  sta^  of  discipleship,  while  the  summons  to 
'  follow '  IS  its  initiation.  The  choice  of  this  word 
rests  upon  the  ancient  metaphor  of  a  '  way  of  life ' 
which  Christ  adopted  for  Himself  when  He  affirmed 
'  I  am  the  Way,'  and  which  underlay  and  coloured 
not  a  little  of  His  language.  So  the  call,  '  Follow 
me,*  is  an  appeal  to  trust  His  guidance,  and  venture 
oneself  along  the  track  that  He  explores  into  the 
unknown  regions  of  life,  with  the  need  of  *  bear- 
ing the  cross'  and  'losing  life  to  find  it.*  'Come 
on !  Fear  not  to  g:o  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  with  me  in  the  quest  of  life. 
"  He  that  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire ;  he  that  is  far 
from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom."  *  Thus  at  the 
threshold  of  discipleship  lies  the  requirement  which 
He  always  made  of  those  to  whom  He  rendered 
service, — the  requirement  of  courageous  trust  or 
'faith.'  And  for  such  as  are  ready  to  obey  this 
first  appeal  to  '  follow  *  He  opens  '  a  new  and  living 
way  through  the  veil '  which  hides  so  much  of  the 
realms  of  life  from  our  eyes.  And  this  way  is 
'  human  to  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart,*  and  fit  for 
hmnan  feet  to  travel,  for  the  way  is  *  His  flesh,' 
His  mortal  life.  His  human  nature — what  for  us 
men  and  for  our  salvation  He  came  down  to  make 
His  own. 

There  are  some  few  sayings  in  which  the  Lord 
delineates  the  features  of  discipleship  under  one  or 
another  of  its  aspects.  E.g,  'A  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master  ...  it  is  enough  for  tne  disciple 
that  he  be  as  his  master.  ...  If  they  have  called 
the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more 
them  of  liis  household?*  (Mt  10*"* ).  And  in  close 
connexion  with  this  stands  the  reiterated  teaching, 
'  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all 
that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple '  (Lk  14*"''). 
Elsewhere  He  emphasizes  not  the  outward  lot,  but 
the  inner  character  of  discipleship:  e.g.  'Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour.  .  •  .  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  gentle  and 
lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls'  (Mt  II*'')-  The  same  gentleness  and  lowli- 
ness which  are  ever  ready  to  render  loving  service 
are  again  taught  as  characteristics  of  discipleship  in 
the  action  of  washing  the  disciples'  feet  on  the  last 
evening,  when,  having  sat  down  again.  He  said, 

•  Perceive  ye  what  I  nave  done  to  you?  Ye  call 
me  Teacher  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I 
am.  If  I  then,  the  Lord  and  the  Teacher,  washed 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
For  I  gave  you  an  example  that  ye  also  should  do 
as  I  have  done  to  you '  ( Jn  13^"^,  cf .  also  Lk  22**"", 
Mk  9»-»7,  Mt  23»o-^«).  What  the  disciple  must  learn 
is  not  mainly  'teaching*;  he  must  'learn  Christ.' 

•  Truth  is  in  Jesus,' — *  the  Truth  and  the  Life,' — 
and  the  disciple  must  grow  *  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  Grod  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 
So  love  is  what  must  be  learnt  above  all  else,  and 
aflbrds  the  test  of  true  discipleship.  '  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another '  ( Jn  IS'').  And  the  Lord  traces 
discipleship  down  to  its  roots  when  He  declares, 
'  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which 
sent  me  draw  him.  ...  It  is  written  •  •  .  They 
shall  all  be  taught  of  God.  Every  one  that  hatii 
heard  from  the  Father,  and  liath  learned,  cometh 
unto  me*  (Jn  6***-). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Lord's  teaching  bears, 
of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  discipleship  and  the 
character  of  the  disciple,  even  when  it  is  not  cast 
in  the  form  of  dealing  vdth  this  directly.  E.g.  the 
Beatitudes  (Mt  5"*)  are,  under  one  aspect,  all  so 
many  facets  of  discipleship;  metaphors  like  'the 
salt  of  the  earth,'  the  '  light  of  the  worid  *  (Mt  5>'- "), 

•  a  little  flock '  (Lk  12»),  *  the  branches  of  the  vine ' 
( Jn  15*),  '  every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted  (Mt  15^),  and  many  another,  in« 
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cludinff  tliose  developed  into  parables, — all  sketch 
some  ^tures  of  discipleship,  as  do  such  sayings 
as  that  one  must  be  reborn,  and  much  of  the  teacn- 
ine  concerning  the  Kingdom. 

The  final  chiurfi;e  which  the  Lord  laid  anon  the 
disciples  whom  He  had  trained  and  tested  Himself 
was,  *  Going  forth,  make)  ye  disciples  of  all  the 
nations*     {fxadrjTei^aT€   wdin-a   ra    (Oyri,    Mt  28^). 
Discipleship  for  all  is  thus  set  forth  as  His  own 
ultimate  aim.     In  reading  the  words  one  must 
carefully  guard  against  the  lamentable  imperfec- 
tion of  rendering  in  the  A  V,  and  borrowed  thence 
in  some  of  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  also  against  the  faulty  punctuation  of  the 
sentence  which  is  found  alike  in  the  AV  and  the 
RV.     *  Teaching '  is  no  translation  of  fMOrrreiaare, 
which  means  far  more ;  while  a  colon  ought  to  re- 
place the  comma  after  *  nations,'  and  only  commas, 
or  at  the  most  semicolons,  should  separate  the  suc- 
ceeding clauses.    Without  attention  to  tliis,  the 
great  importance  of  this  passage  must  be  missed. 
Rightly  read,  it  gives  the  Lord's  own  interpretation 
of   how  discipleship  b  constituted.     The  whole 
commission  is,  'Make  disciples] of  all';  and  three 
steps  are  then  indicated  in  so  doing,  which  answer 
to  three  essential  factors  in  discipleship — (1)  Bap- 
tizing into  the  Name ;  (2)  teaching  to  observe  all 
commands ;  (3)  the  constant  spiritual  presence  of 
Christ.    There  is  no  complete  aiscipleship  without 
these  three  elements.    The  first  is  the  portal  of 
discipleship,  the  admission  to  a  new  destiny;  at 
once  the  begetting  of  a  new  life  on  the  part  of  God, 
and  the  profession  of  a  new  hope  and  purpose  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  He  claims  as  His  children. 
The  second  is  the  training  needed  to  make  the 
promise  good ;  for  only  in  the  course  of  life's  dis- 
cipline can   character  be  formed   or   resolutions 
realized, — it  is  *  in  our  endurance  that  we  must  win 
our  souls.'    The  third  is  the  pledge  that  none  shall 
ever  be  left  to  face  the  stress  of  life's  probation 
alone,  but  that  for  every  disciple  union  with  Christ 
is  a  support  which  may  be  securely  trusted,  the 
Divine  incarnation  working  itself  out  for  ever  till 
the  goal  shall  be  reached,  when  '  God  shall  be  all, 
in  air  (1  Co  15").    The  first  disciples  understood 
the  char^  which  had  been  given  tnem,  and  acted 
on  the  lines  laid  down  from  the  earliest  day  on 
which  they  began  to  'make  disciples'  for  their 
Lord.      So  when,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  those 
who  had  been  touched  by  Peter's  preaching  put 
the  inquiry,  'Brethren,  what  shall  we  do?'  the 
answer  of  the  Apostle  was  explicit:  'Repent  ye 
...  be  baptized  ...  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit '  (Ac  2*^* ").     Here  are  the  same 
three  elements  of  discipleship ;  for  '  repentance ' 
(/bierdyota)  is  the  form  wnich  'observing  all  thin^ 
commanded'  necessarily  takes  to  start  >vith  m 
those  who  are  passing  from  walking  in  their  own 
wajs  to  following  the  way  of  Christ ;  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  is,  of  course,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  present 
permanently  with  those  whom  He  unites  to  Him- 
self.   See  also  preceding  article. 

LmnuTiTRB.— Seeley,  Eece  Homo,  ch.  %'ii. ;  Latham,  P<utor 
Pastorum;  Expositor,  iv.  iv.,[1891]  286 ff. 

E.  P.  Boys-Smith. 

DISCIPLINE.  ~  The  Gospels  reveal  a  twofold 
discipline — that  which  Christ  Himself  experienced, 
and  that  to  which  He  subjects  His  servants.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  treat  these  separately. 

1,  The  discipline  to  which  Christ  submitted. — 
The  NT  teaches  clearly  that  even  our  Lord  required 
to  be  'perfected*  (reXeuadijwau)  in  order  to  ensure 
the  consummation  of  the  work  for  which  He  had 
become  incarnate.  Such  a  reXefb^tt  consisted  in 
His  being  brought '  to  the  full  moral  perfection  of 
His  humanity,  which  carries  with  it  the  complete- 
ness of  power  and  dignity*  (Westeott);  and  its 
necessity  is  recognized,  not  by  the  writer  of  the 


Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone  (He  2"  7"  ete.),  but 
also  by  Christ  Himself  (Lk  13^). 

It  is  taiyzht  with  equal  clearness  that  our  Lord 
attained  His  'perfection*  through  the  discipline 
which  He  voluntarily  endured.  This  included 
several  elements.  (1)  Among  the  most  important 
was  the  discipline  of  temptation  (Mk  l^*-^  II  He 
2^);  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  His  testing  was  not  only  search- 
ing in  its  strength,  but  repeated  in  its  assaults 
(note  plur.  Lk  22",  and  cf.  Mk  14»*  II,  He  4^*). 
(2)  A  second  element  in  His  discipline  was  that 
of  delay.  The  incarnate  Son,  ¥dth  His  love 
eager  for  the  completion  of  His  saving  work,  must 
have  exercised  no  ordinary  self-restraint,  as,  amid 
the  opposition  of  foes  and  the  misconception  of 
friends,  the  stages  of  its  i  progress  passed  slowly 
by  (Lk  12**;  cf.  the  probable  force  of  the  tempta- 
tion in  Mt  4'*'  •  and  of  ivc^pLii-fyraro  ry  TrtOfJuari  in 
Jn  11»;  cf.  also  2  Th  3»).  (3)  The  discipline  of 
sorrow  was  also  included  in  this  'perfecting*  of 
Christ.  His  experience  of  sorroM-  was  limited  to 
no  single  kind.  He  felt  the  force  of  all  the  ills 
that  vex  our  human  life.  In  a  most  suggestive 
citation  one  sacred  writer  shows  in  how  real  and 
literal  a  sense  He  took  our  human  sicknesses  upon 
Him  (Mt  S^*- ",  cf.  Mk  5»).  He  knew  no  less  the 
pang  of  regret  with  which  a  pure  man  views 
opportunities  wasted  by  those  for  whom  he  has 
cherished  high  ideals  (Lk  19*^-*^— note  (KXavaew). 
His,  too,  were  the  tears  shed  over  a  family  bereaved 
and  a  •  loved  one  lost  *  ( Jn  1 1*).  (4)  The  last  aspect 
of  Christ's  discipline  of  which  mention  must  be 
made  was  that  of  pain  and  suffering.  Of  this 
there  is  no  occasion  for  offering  aetaiJed  illustra- 
tion. The  story  of  His  sufferings  is  the  storyof 
His  life  (for  a  few  examples  see  Mk  8»  II  U^  II 
16"-»  II,  He  6« ;  note  the  use  of  irai«€.Jw  in  Lk  23»«- «). 
The  experience  of  this  discipline,  revealing  itself 
under  different  aspecto  and  affecting  His  human 
nature  at  different  points,  was  necessary  to  the 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  mission.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  His  'perfection*  through  suffering  that  Ho 
reached  His  absolute  sympathy  >vith  humanity, 
and  in  consequence  His  complete  qualification  to 
be  ite  Saviour  (He  2«  4"- "  6*).    See  Perfection. 

2.  The  discipline  which  Christ  imposts  upon  His 
/oWcMTfr*.— Discipline  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  NT  points  out  several  forms 
under  which  it  b  to  be  experienced.  In  some  of 
these  it  is  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of  those 
who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ. 
(1)  There  is,  for  example,  a  discipline  to  which 
Christians  are  rendered  liable  hyfaUing  into  error 
(1  Co  11»*,  esp.  note  vfu^cvbtuea  in  v.« ;  see  also 
irai«€i5«  in  Rev  3>»).  (2)  The  discipline  of  versecn- 
tion  also  does  not  of  necessity  come  to  all  Chris- 
tians. At  the  same  time,  as  both  record  and 
exhortetion  prove,  it  is  no  uncommon  experience. 
It  certainly  befell  our  Lord's  early  followers  (Mk 
13",  Mt  10»- »,  Jn  15»  16» ;  cf.  the  Epp.  passim, 
and  see  esp.  He  12**^',  where  Totdela  is  cited  in  this 
reference),  and  He  Himself  attributed  a  special 
blessedness  to  those  who  found  a  place  in  ite 
honoured  succession  (Mt  5»'^-").  (3)  In  a  third 
aspect,  however,  discipline  falls  to  the  lot  of  every 
Christian.  No  man  can  be  a  true  follower  of  Christ 
who  is  not  willing  from  the  first  to  practise  the  dis- 
cipline of  self-renunciation.  Such  self-renuncia- 
tion, indeed,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  entering  His 
service  (Mk  8***  II  Mt  10»).  And  there  is  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  sacrifice  required.  It  must  be  endured 
even  to  the  severance  of  earth's  closest  ties  (Mt 
1(F)  and  the  loss  of  life  itself  (24",  Jn  W).  Few 
tilings  are  more  impressive  than  the  manner  in 
which,  from  the  very  beginning  of  His  ministry 
(cf.  Mk  I"- "),  our  Lord  assumed  His  right  to  claim 
I  from  His  followers  that  utter  self-repudiation,  and 
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confidently  expected  on  their  part  a  willing  response 
to  His  demand  (Mt  9»  19»). 

One  particular  aspect  of  this  Christian  self-denial 
calls  for  separate  consideration.  The  Grospel  teach- 
ing ailbrds  little  support  to  those  who  have  sought 
to  express  self-renunciation  in  the  form  of  moroid 
asceticism.  Christ's  own  example,  in  suggestive 
contrast  >vith  that  of  His  forerunner,  leads  us  to 
the  very  opposite  conception  of  religious  discipline 
(Mt  IP*'-).  Along  the  pathway  of  poverty  (Mt  8») 
and  persecution  ( Jn  7^  8*^)  to  which  He  called  His 
disciples,  He  Himself  walked ;  yet  alike  in  His 
own  life  and  in  Hb  thought  for  them  (Mt  9^^  cf. 
1  Ti  5^)  ascetic  discipline  received  no  prominence. 
There  appears  to  he  just  a  hint  of  it  in  one  of  His 
sayings  (Mt  19",  cf.  1  Co  l^*"'),  hut  even  there  it  is 
distinctly  stated  less  as  a  rule  for  the  man^  than 
as  an  ideal  for  some  few  to  whom  a  special  call 
might  come.  In  Christ's  view  the  '  fasting  *  con- 
secjuent  upon  real  sorrow  was  so  inevitahle,  that 
any  merely  formal  anticipation  of  it  was  to  he 
deprecated  rather  than  approved  (Mt  9"),  See, 
further,  art.  Asceticism. 

For  ecclesiastical  'discipline'  see  art  Church. 

H.  BiSSEKER. 

DISCOURSE.— No  attempt  is  here  made  to  dis- 
cuss in  all  its  hearings  the  general  theme  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus.  His  Teaching,  Parahles, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  etc.,  receive  attention 
in  special  articles.  All  that  is  here  undertaken 
is  to  mention  in  some  sort  of  classification  all  the 
discourses,  and  to  append  a  hrief  outline  of  their 
principal  characteristics. 

i.  Classification  and  Mention. — The  diflB- 
culties  of  any  attempt  at  classifying  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  They  arise 
alike  from  the  forms  in  which  the  discourses  are 
recorded  and  from  their  character  and  contents. 
Considering  the  fact  that  our  Lord  did  not  write 
anything,  or  even  cause  His  discourses  to  he 
exactly  reported;  considering,  too,  the  great 
variety  of  occasions  which  called  forth  His  utter- 
ances, and  His  own  easy  freedom  and  mastery  of 
method  in  dealing  with  these  occasions ;  consider- 
ing, further,  the  differences  in  length,  form,  con- 
tents, and  yet  the  cross-similarities  and  repetitions 
which  the  discourses  exhibit,  we  see  at  once  that 
a  scientific  and  satisfactory  classification  is  impos- 
sible. Yet  there  are  obvious  advantages  for  study 
in  mentioning  the  discourses  in  some  sort  of  orderly 
way.  For  our  purpose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
take  account  of  critical  questions  concerning  the 
differences  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptics,  or  between  the  Synoptics  themselves, 
or  to  pay  attention  to  matters  of  harmony  and 
chronology,  though  under  each  grouping  the  com- 
monly accepted  order  of  events  is  followed.  The 
classification  proposed  runs  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  audiences,  and  groups  the  discourses 
according  as  they  were  delivered  to  (1)  individuals, 
(2)  a  select  few,  or  (3)  the  public.  Subdivisions 
will  be  apparent  under  these  general  heads. 

1.  Interviews  with  indiviauals. — Leaving  out 
colloquies  \^dth  particular  persons  in  presence  of 
others,  there  are  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head 
only  (1)  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus  on  Re- 
generation (Jn  3^""),  and  (2)  the  discourse  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  on  Worship  and  Salvation  (4**"). 

2.  Talks  with  a  few, — These  may  be  subdivided 
as  follows:  (1)  Discourses  with  others  than  the 
disciples.  At  these  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
absence  of  disciplec^  but  their  presence  is  not  stated 
or  certainly  implied,  and  tne  words  were  not 
specially  addressed  to  them.  To  this  class  belong : 
the  discourse  on  Forgiveness,  with  the  parable  of 
the  Two  Debtors,  given  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  (Lk  7*-^) ;  the  beginning  of  the  discourse 
on  Tradition  (eating  with  unwashen  huids),  though 


later  '  he  called  the  multitudes,'  *  and  the  disciples 
came  unto  him '  (Mt  16»»  Mk  7»-») ;  the  De- 
nunciation  of  the  Pharisees  and  Lawyers  at  the 
house  of  a  chief  Pharisee  (Lk  11*^'^) ;  the  discourse 
at  another  Pharisee's  house,  where  He  discussed 
Modesty,  Giving  Feasts,  and  spoke  the  parable  of 
the  Great  Feast  and  Excuses  (Lk  14^-^) ;  finallv, 
the  discourse  at  the  house  of  Zacchseus,  with  the 
parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  W'^), 

(2)  Discourses  with  the  disciples  and  others. 
Here  the  audience  consisted  in  part  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  in  part  of  others,  the  presence  of  both 
classes  being  either  distinctly  stated  or  clearly 
implied.  As  to  the  numbers  present,  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  restrict  them  somewhat,  though  it 
is  diflScult  to  say  just  to  what  extent,  and  therefore 
how  far  these  should  be  regarded  as  properly  public 
discourses.  To  this  class  belong :  the  aiscourse  on 
Fastmg  (Mt  9^*-",  Mk  2»«-«  Lk  6»^) ;  the  response 
to  objectors  on  Siekbhath  Observance  (Mt  12^'",  Mk 
2»-»,  Lk  6i-» ) ;  responses  about  Following  Him  (Mt 
8*»-**,  Lk  9"***) ;  response  to  the  la^vyer  about  Eternal 
Life,  and  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  lO*-*', 
cf.  v.») ;  on  Divorce  (Mt  19»-",  Mk  10»«) ; response 
to  the  Rich  Young  Kuler,  with  discourse  on  the 
Perils  of  Wealth  and  on  Forsaking  All  and  Follow- 
ing Him  (Mt  19»-»  Mk  10»'-»,  Lk  18"-»);  the 
narable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt 
20*"") ;  resDonse  to  the  reauest  of  certain  Greeks, 
with  remarks  on  His  Deatn  and  Glory  (Jn  12*^*). 
Other  discourses  of  the  last  Passover  week  seem  to 
have  been  given  in  presence  of  the  crowd,  though 
directly  addressed  to  smaller  groups. 

(3)  Discourses  with  the  disciples  alone.  These 
contain  some  of  the  most  notable  of  our  Lord's 
utterances.  In  some  cases  others  than  the  Twelve 
were  present,  but  usually  the  audience  was  all,  or 
a  portion  of,  the  Apostles.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  observe  this  distinction  in  the  enumeration. 
This  ^roup  of  discourses  maj  be  subdivided  into 
two  kinds,  (a)  Short  occasional  discourses:  the 
explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  with  the 
short  parables  that  follow  (Mt  13*^^^) ;  the  caution 
against  Pharisaic  Leaven  (Mt  16*",  Mk  %^^^) ; 
remarks  about  His  Church  upon  Peter's  confession 
(Mt  16»-»,  Mk  S'^-*,  Lk  9i*») ;  the  immediately 
following  discourse  on  His  Death  and  on  Self- 
Denial  (Mt  16«-»  Mk  8»-9i,  Lk  92»-») ;  talk  after 
the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17»-*»,  Mk  9»-») ;  a  second 
foretelling  of  His  Death  and  Resurrection  (Mt 
17«-«,  Mk  9»-»,  Lk  »»-«);  discourses  at  the 
Mission  and  Return  of  the  Seventy  (Lk  10*"**) ; 
teaching  as  to  Prayer,  with  parable  of  the  Friend 
at  Midinight  (Lk  11*"^');  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  16*'*^) ;  teacliing  as  to  Offences,  Faith, 
Service  (Lk  17*"*®) ;  third  prediction  of  His  Death 
and  Resurrection  (Mt  20*7""  Mk  10»-",  Lk  18»-«) ; 
talk  about  Faith  suggested  by  the  Withered  Fig- 
tree  (Mt  21»-a,  Mk  ll»-») ;  talk  following  the 
Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet  (Jn  13"-») ;  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Mt  26a-»  Mk  14»-«, 
Lk  22**"  **) ;  after  the  resurrection,  talk  with  the 
Tm'o  Disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Lk  24""*^) ; 
with  the  Apostles,  Thomas  absent  (Lk  24*~*,  Jn 
20**"*) ;  talk  with  some  of  the  Apostles  at  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Jn  21*"«) ;  the  Great  Commission  (Mt 
2Si«-i»), — (ft)  Extended  discourses.  Prol^bly  some  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  group  were  longer 
in  reality  tlian  in  report.  But  of  the  longer  dis- 
courses with  the  chosen  few  we  have  the  following : 
the  Mission  and  Instruction  of  the  Twelve  (Mt 
10»-«,  Mk  67"«,  Lk  9i"«) ;  on  Humility,  Offences, 
Forgiveness  (Mt  18i"»  Mk  9»"»,  Lk  9«-«) ;  dis- 
course on  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  His  Second 
Coming  and  the  Final  Judgment  (Mt  24.  25,  Mk  13, 
Lk  2F"*) ;  the  Farewell  Discourse  and  Prayer  (Jn 
14-17). 

8.  Public  ciddresses,-^Oi  these  we  may  again  in 
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a  general  way  distinguish  three  groups,  according 
to  the  extent  either  of  the  actual  discourse  or  of 
the  form  in  which  we  have  it.  (1)  Discourses 
mentioned  with  some  general  description  or  re- 
mark, but  with  little  or  no  detail  of  contents. 
Here  we  have :  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  (Mt 
4",  Mk  !"• ",  Lk  4"- 1») ;  the  sermon  at  Nazareth 
(Lk  4""*) ;  the  first  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  (Mt 
4»- «,  Mk  1»  Lk  4*^) ;  at  Capernaum  (Mk  2i-  ^  ", 
Lk  5") ;  the  second  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  (Lk 
8i-») ;  at  Nazareth  again  (Mt  13»*-",  Mk  6»-«) ;  the 
third  preaching  tour  in  Galilee  (Mt  9*"",  Mk  6*) ; 
a  tour  alone  after  sending  out  the  Twelve  (Mt  11^) ; 
teaching  and  journeying  (Lk  13'**  ^,  cf.  Mt  19S 
Mk  10») ;  teaching  in  the  Temple  (Mk  11"'.,  Lk 

1947.  48  21*7.  M). 

(2)  Short  occasional  discourses.  Of  these  there 
are  a  great  number  and  variety,  spoken  sometimes 
to  great   multitudes,  sometimes  to   groups,   but 

gublicly  :  on  Blasphemy  (Mt  12«-",  Mk  3»»^») ;  on 
igns  (Mt  12"-*) ;  latter  paxt  of  discourse  on  Eat- 
ing with  UnwsLshen  Hands,  and  Traditions  (Mt 
15°-«>,  Mk  V'^) ;  on  Signs  again  (Mt  le^"*,  Mk 
gii.  12) .  Qu  Demons  and  Signs  again  (Lk  IP***) ;  on 
Confession,  Worldliness,  Watchfulness  (Lk  12) ; 
on  Repentance,  with  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig- 
tree  (Lk  13*-") ;  on  the  Good  Shepherd  (Jn  10'"") ; 
on  His  Messiahship  and  Relations  with  the  Father 
(Jn  lO**"**) ;  Sabbath  Healing,  parables  of  Mustard 
Seed  and  Leaven  (Lk  13*^**) ;  on  the  Salvation  of 
the  Elect  (Lk  13®"*) ;  Lament  over  Jerusalem  (Lk 
1334.  M) .  on  Counting  the  Cost  of  Following  Him 
(Lk  14*""") ;  reproof  of  the  Pharisees,  with  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16^^'^) ;  on  the 
Coming  of  the  Kingdom  (Lk  17^"*^);  on  Prayer, 
with  parables  of  the  Importunate  Widow,  and  of 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican  (Lk  18^"") ;  the  col- 
loquies with  His  critics  in  the  Temple,  on  His 
Authority,  on  the  Tribute  to  Ceesar,  on  the  Resur- 
rection, on  the  Great  Commandment,  on  the  Son 
of  David  (Mt  21»-22«,  Mk  1127-12",  Lk  20); 
remarks  on  Belief  and  Unbelief  (Jn  12**"*"). 

(3)  Extended  discourses.  Only  a  few  of  the  great 
discourses  of  our  Lord  are  reported  in  extenso  :  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5-7,  Lk  6""**) — in  a  sense 
public,  though  addressed  primarily  to  the  disciples ; 
discourse  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  on  His  Rela- 
tions with  the  Father  (Jn  6****') ;  on  John  the 
Baptist  and  suggested  topics  (Mt  ir»,  Lk  T**"**) ; 
the  first  great  group  of  parables,  the  Sower,  etc. 
(Mt  131*^  Mk  4i"K  Lk  8*"");  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  on  the  Bread  of  Life  ( Jn 
ga-eaj .  colloauy  m  the  Temple  on  His  Mission  (Jn 
7.  8) ;  secona  great  group  of  parables,  the  Lost 
Sheep,  etc.  (Lk  16^-17^*);  last  public  discourse. 
Denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  23^'*,  Mk  12""**, 
Lk  20*»-*7). 

ii.  Some  Characteristics.— A  survey  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  presents  in  a  general  way  some 
of  their  characteristics,  which  may  be  summarily 
outlined  as  follows : 

1,  Their  great  variety.  (1)  Of  occasion.  (2)  Of 
contents.    (3)  Of  form. 

2.  Their  wonderful  charm.  (1)  Of  personality 
— even  in  the  report:  how  much  more  in  His 
presence  !    (2)  Of  sympathy.     (3)  Of  manner. 

8.  Their  authority.  (1)  Consciousness  of  God. 
(2)  Self-assertion. 

4.  Their  power.  (1)  'Magnetism' — personality, 
demeanour,  tone.  (2)  Thought — then  and  ever- 
more. 

LiTKRATUiiB.— BroaduB,  Harmony  of  the  Ootpelt,  and  Lecture* 
on  Jetut  of  Nazareth ;  CHark,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  Weiss, 
Life  of  Christ ;  Stier,  The  Words  of  Jesus  ;  Wendt,  The  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus ;  Swete,  Studies  in  the  Teaching  cf  our  Lord ; 
Brown,  Exposition  qf  the  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord ; 
Bruce,  TA«  Training  of  the  Twelve,  The  Galilean  Gospel,  With 
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DISEASE.— 

L  Current  preconceptions  prevalent  in  time  of  Clirist. 
11.  References  to  sickness  and  disease  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  Diseases  resulting  in  physical  defect  or  incapacity. 

2.  Fever  and  allied  diseases.  *• 
8.  Cutaneous  affections. 

4.  Dropsy. 
6.  Nervous  diseases. 
6.  Nervous  and  psychical  disorders. 
Literature. 

i.  Current  preconceptions  in  time  op 
Christ.  —  Two  ideas  respecting  disease  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  conceptions  current  in  our 
Lord's  day:  (1)  The  belief  that  all  sickness  and 
physical  aisease  and  pain  were  penalties  imposed 
as  the  result  of  sin;  (2)  the  iaea  that  demonic 
agency  was  concerned  >vith  all  human  suffering. 
These  kindred  and  allied  ideas  have  been  common 
among  ancient  peoples,  and  were  strongly  de- 
velop^ among  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Greeks. 

Sayoe,  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  (810,  834-^),  gives  evidence  of 
the  ancient  Akkadian  belief  that  disease  and  sickness  v^ere 
caused  by  specific  malevolent  spirits  which  possessed  the  person. 
The  demons  had  been  eaten  with  the  food,  drunk  with  the  water, 
or  inbreathed  from  the  air ;  and  until  the  evil  power  had  been 
expelled  tiie  victim  had  no  chance  of  recovery.  Exorcism  was 
effected  by  the  soroerer^priest,  the  intermediarir  between  man- 
kind and  the  spiritual  world,  usin^  magic  speUs  consisting  of 
t^e  names  of  deities,  the  name  signifying  the  personality  of 
the  god,  who  was  compeUed  by  this  use  of  the  name  to  attend 
to  the  exorcist. 

Among  the  Semites  any  mysterious  natural  ob- 
ject or  occurrence  appealing  strongly  to  the  im- 
agination or  exciting  sentiments  of  awe  and 
reverence  was  readily  taken  as  a  manifestation 
either  of  Divine  or  of  demonic  life  ( W.  R.  Smith, 
BS 1 1 9  ff. ).  The  demons,  if  offended,  avenged  them- 
selves by  sending  various  forms  of  disease.  Indi- 
cations are  found  in  the  Gospels  that  such  ideas 
were  not  extinct  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  old 
Semitic  strain  of  conception  was  modified  and 
quickened  by  contact  with  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  Grecian  peoples,  and  prevailed  with  consider- 
able force  in  the  later  Judaism.  The  NT  reflects 
the  ideas  of  a  time  when  the  older  conceptions 
were  breaking  up,  but  had  not  yet  disappeared. 

Our  Lord  gives  no  sanction  to  any  sucii  thought 
of  disease,  and  when  the  disciples  oetrayed  their 
mode  of  thought  (Jn  9^)  He  took  occasion  to  com- 
bat the  ancient  superstition.  Although  He  did 
frequently  mark  sin  as  the  cause  of  much  physical 
weakness  and  disease  (see  art.  Impotence),  yet 
He  denies  that  all  sickness  was  penal  in  character. 
Other  ends  were  in  the  Divine  purview  besides  the 
punishment  of  personal  sin  (Jn  9^).  In  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  high  fever  seems  to  be  attributed  by  impli- 
cation to  an  evil  agency,  and  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
rebuked  (iTerlfiriaey)  the  fever  (Lk  4**  *) ;  but 
probably  this  must  be  explained  as  a  reflexion  of 
the  current  preconceptions.  In  Lk  13"  no  refer- 
ence is  necessarily  made  to  sin  having  given  power 
to  Satan  to  afliict  the  woman.  Demons  were 
associated  with  disordered  conditions  of  human 
life,  as  disease  and  infirmity :  with  dumbness  (Mk 
9",  Lk  9»),  with  deafness  and  dumbness  (Mk  9»), 
with  blindness  and  dumbness  (Mt  12^),  and  with 
epilepsy  (Mk  1"«  9»,  Lk  9»).  These  physical  de- 
fects are  not  necessarily  manifestations  01  demonic 
influence,  but  are  regarded  as  in  close  alliance 
with  them.  In  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  also,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  a  distinction  is  recorded  as  made  by 
Jesus  oetween  the  exorcism  of  demons  and  ordin- 
ary cures  {iKBdWbf  Satfuiyta  Kal  Idaeis  dxorcXci),  Lk 
13^).*    See,  turther,  art  Demon. 

*  Hobart  (Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke)  and  other  writers 
claim  to  trace  In  the  writings  of  the  Third  Evangelist  the 
influence  of  a  medical  training.  But  the  argument  may  be 
easily  pressed  beyond  the  truth.  St.  Luke's  style  and  vocabulary- 
have  many  affinities  with  classical  Greek,  and  many  of  the 
medical  expressions  he  uses  occur  in  the  LXX,  and  may  have 
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it  References  in  the  Gospels  to  sickness 
AND  disease.— 

The  tenns  employed  by  the  EvangeUstB  to  denote  bodily 
ailments  are— 

(1)  «r0i»f4«,  literaUy  tparU  of  ttrenffth  (•  priv.  and  rOi*tf\ 
*pnmarily  denoting  weakness,  and  osually  'infirmity'  or  *in- 

flrmities';  in  Ac  W^  tr.  *  diseases '  (ixMr«<  irfknims);  in  Mt8i7 
tr.  'infirmities/  and  associated  with  tUt;  in  Jn  11^  AV  and 
R V  *  sickness ' ;  elsewhere  [Lk  5^  8>  W^  »,  Jn  6^]  *  infirmity ' ; 
associated  with  ticn  in  Lk  4^. 

(2)  uMXMJtim  (fiutkmmtt  *  soften  *)  denotes : 

(a)  softness  or  effeminacy,  as  well  as  sickness ;  (b)  periodic 
and  chronic  sickness  and  consequent  languor  of  body. 
The  word  is  used  in  Ht  4»>  *«  gits  iqi,  where  it  is  associ- 
ated with  tirH.  The  first  named  passage  is  one  in 
which  the  various  ailments  that  our  Lord  healed  are 
enumerated  and  apparently  discriminated  (cf.  AV  and 
RV). 

(3)  fUf  (from  nr '  not/  and  ri^e  *  sound '  [?])  is  employed  to  in- 
dicate more  acute  and  violent  seizures  Uian  fiM»M3um  ;  found  in 
Mt  4».  M  gi7  935  101,  ifk  134  310,  Lk  440  617  7S  91.  In  the  Markan 
and  Lukan  (exc.  Lk  440)  pMsages  the  diseased  are  distinguished 
from  the  demonized. 

(4)  »«mAMt,  a  disease  or  sickness,  Jn  54  (only). 

(6)  r«vc  M»Mei(  Ix^rmt  is  a  frequent  expression  for  those  that 
were  sick,  and  in  Ifk  IM  we  have  the  fuller  expression  r«XA«t«r 
Mtixoif  lx,»*r»f  vixikmts  tirmt. 

Of  the  presence  of  specific  diseases  much  fuller 
indications  are  more  or  less  distinctly  given  in  the 
OT  than  in  the  NT.  Instances  of  these  may  be 
understood  as  included  in  the  miscellaneous  cases 
of  sickness  and  disease  which  our  Lord  repeatedly 
dealt  with.  Among  them  are  various  forms  of 
skin  disease,  which  were  and  are  very  common  in 
the  East ;  also  of  fever  and  allied  disorders,  ex- 
tending to  plague  and  pestilence ;  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  infantile  and  senile  diseases ; 
affections  of  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  disordered  conoitions  of  the 
psychical  side  of  human  nature.  All  of  these  are 
referred  to  in  the  OT  with  some  amount  of  definite- 
nes8  as  to  symptoms. 

The  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  and  dealt 
with  in  direct  and  Divine  fashion  by  Jesus  (see  art. 
Cures),  include  cases  of  physical  defect;  fevers 
and  kindred  diseases ;  skin  aiseases,  notably  that 
of  leprosy;  a  solitary  case  of  drojjsy;  ailments 
and  mfirmities  that  were  nervous  in  character; 
and  others  M'hicli  were  a  combination  of  nervous 
and  psychical  disorder.  These  various  afflictions 
are  not  always  to  be  certainly  identified  with  par- 
ticular forms  of  disease  with  which  modem  medical 
science  is  familiar.  The  description  of  the  cases 
is,  for  the  most  part,  far  removed  from  being 
scientific,  but  yet  enables  us  to  broadly  distin- 
guish them  from  one  another  and  to  classify  them 
with  fair  exactitude. 

1.  Diseases  resalting  in  physical  defect,  or  in- 
capacity.— (1)  Defect  in  the  oraans  of  speech. — ^The 
case  of  the  dumb  man  recorded  in  Mt  9**^  was 
associated  with  features  of  mental  disturbance 
leading  the  people  to  attribute  the  dumbness 
to  demonic  possession.  *When  the  demon  was 
cast  out,  the  dumb  spake,'  as  though  no  physical 
defect  existed  apart  from  the  psychical  disturb- 
ance. Interesting  cases  are  known  in  which 
mental  derangement  has  been  manifested  in  an 
inhibition  of  one  of  the  senses.  Ray  {Factors  of 
an  Unsound  Mind)  gives  an  instance  in  which  the 
patient  was  unable  to  see  the  Column  in  the  Place 
Venddme  in  Paris,  and  believed  it  to  have  been 
removed.  A  similar  inhibition,  resulting  from 
psychical  rather  than  physical  causes,  might  be 
applied  to  the  organs  of  speech. 

(2)  Defect  in  the  organs  of  sense. — Among  defects 
notably  common  in  the  E!ast  is  that  of  blindness 
(see  art.  Sight,  B).    Deafness  is  usually  accom- 

come  to  the  Evangrelist  from  that  source.  The  varied  terms 
applied  to  the  lunatic  (or  epileptic)  and  the  demonized.  which 
give  a  plausibility  to  the  suggestion  Uiat  the  E>'angeli8t  dis- 
tinguished between  these  ailinentB,  are  found  not  in  Luke,  but  in 
Matthew  (see  art.  Luitatic). 


panied  by  dumbness,  being  indeed  often  the  main 
cause  of  it — the  term  deaf-mute  thus  accurately 
describing  the  limitation.    See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

(3)  Dejects  in  the  organs  both  of  sense  and  speech. 
— In  Mt  12^  blindness  and  dumbness  are  combined, 
together  vdth  mental  disturbance.  In  this  case 
the  restoration  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  casting  out  of 
the  demon,  but  as  a  healing  (^^epdireutrev),  indicat- 
ing that  there  was  serious  physical  defect  to  be 
remedied.  Mt  17i*-»=Mk  tP^ifi^Lk  ^-^  records 
a  case  in  which  both  deafness  and  dumbness  were 
found  along  with  epilepsy  and  periodical  mental 
derangement.  Mt.  and  Lk.  ao  not  give  the 
features  of  deafness  and  dumbness,  but  confine 
themselves  to  the  mental  features,  which  they  do 
not  describe  so  fully  as  Mark.  Mk  7**'*^  is  a 
peculiarly  interesting  instance  of  deafness  com- 
oined  with  incapacity  of  speech.  The  description 
is  Kwphv  KoX  /LurytXdXoy.  The  deafness  might  give 
rise  to  the  stammering,  and  the  fact  that  total 
dumbness  had  not  resulted  rather  points  to  a  com- 
paratively early  stage  of  the  affliction.  The  signs 
employea  by  Jesus  in  the  healing  are  exactly 
adapted  to  reach  the  intelligence  of  such  a  defect- 
bound  soul  (see  art.  Cures). 

2.  Fever  and  allied  diseases.— Various  diseases 
of  a  kindred  nature  to  fever  were  common  in 
the  East  and  from  the  earliest  times,  and  were 
probably  not  very  rigorously  distinguished  from 
each  other :  fever,  ague,  and  a  wasting  disease  re- 
sembling Mediterranean  fever.  The  NT  speaks  of 
Tvp€T6i,  'fever,'  in  Lk  4*®  and  Jn  4®*.  Tlie  term 
in  Mt  8^*  and  Mk  1**  is  xvpiaaovaa  ;  while  in  Lk  4** 
the  illness  of  Peter's  wire's  mother  is  sjx)ken  of 
(possibly  with  a  reference  to  the  division  made 
by  the  Greeks  into  greater  and  lesser  fevers)  as 
one  in  which  the  patient  was  awexofUtfTf  rvperf 
fjL€yd\ifj,  indicating  a  continued  and  probably  maliK- 
nant  fever,  rather  than  an  intermittent  feverish 
attack  such  as  characterizes  ague.  The  super- 
normal feature  of  the  healing  consisted  in  the 
immediacy  of  the  recovery  without  the  regular 
debility  following  the  disease.  The  ailment  de- 
scribed in  the  Gosi>els  M'as  probably  a  form  of 
malarial  fever  which  prevailed  in  the  valleys  of 
Palestine  and  round  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

8.  Sldn  diseases. — The  OT  bears  witness  to 
the  prevalence  in  Palestine  of  many  fonns  of 
cutaneous  disease,  and  the  writings  of  travellers 
and  eye-witnesses  testify  to  the  fact  that  these 
are  still  fearfully  common,  being  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  malady  of  the  East.  These  varieties 
of  skin  disease  are  not  referred  to  in  the  NT,  the 
only  one  in  evidence  there  being  that  most  dreaded 
affection  of  the  skin,  which  was  also  in  the  worse 
forms  a  serious  constitutional  malady  affecting  the 
whole  organism,  which  bears  the  name  leprosy 
(wh.  see). 

4.  A  solitary  case  of  dropsy  is  recorded  in  Lk 
14^,  described  as  vSpurriKdi.  r^o  account  is  given  of 
the  trouble,  the  controversy  with  the  Pharisees 
regarding  the  right  use  of  the  Sabbath  being  the 
main  interest.  No  indication  is  given  as  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease  which  caused  the  dropsy, 
whether  kidneys,  heart,  or  liver. 

8.  Diseases  of  the  nerYOos  system.  — Out 
of  22  cases  of  healing  wTought  by  Jesus  upon 
individuals,  8,  and  most  prolmbly  10,  are  to  be 
claeeed  among  nervous  disorders,  either  with  or 
without  the  complication  of  psychical  disturb- 
ance. The  general  exorcisms  which  mark  our 
Lord's  career  are  of  the  same  order,  and  among 
the  general  healings  of  sickness  and  infirmity 
which  are  recorded  some  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  character,  and  possibly 
many  of  them  were  purely  nervous  or  hysterical 
afflictions.  Disease  of  brain  centres  or  of  the  nerve 
may  also  account  for  some  of  the  cases  of  blindness. 
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The  attempt,  however,  to  show  (1)  that  our  Lord's 
healings  may  be  all  reduced  to  cases  of  hysteria 
and  of  temporary  nervous  disorder,  such  as  readily 
yield  to  treatment  by  known  therapeutic  remedies, 
and  (2)  that  these  are  the  best  attested  of  the 
miracles,  signally  fails  (see  art.* Miracles);  and 
yet  it  may  be  freely  recognized  that  many  of  the 
ailments  cored  bv  Jesus  belonged  to  the  nervous 
category.  It  still  remains  that  those  who  desire 
to  minimize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  super-normal 
powers  of  Jesus  are  not  helped  by  these  facts,  for 
m  order  to  deal  effectively  with  tnese  troubles  He 
must  not  only  have  removed  the  disturbingcause 
in  the  psychical  nature,  but  also  brought  a  Divine 
power  to  bear  on  the  whole  nervous  system,  dis- 
persing in  some  cases  organic  defect  and  disease. 
Under  this  head  are  included — 

(1)  ParcUysis  or  Palsy  (see  art.  PARALYSIS). 

(2)  Epilepsy.  The  oases  in  the  NT  of  this  dis- 
tressing nervous  malady  are  complicated  with 
forms  of  mental  disturbance  (see  art.  LUNATIC). 
But  it  may  be  supposed  that  among  those  who 
were  regarded  as  possessed  and  whose  restoration 
was  included  under  the  general  exorcisms,  some 
were  cases  of  simple  epilepsy  (wh.  see). 

(3)  Probably  the  two  cases  of  general  impotence 
must  l)e  included  here — mentioned  in  Jn  ^  '  and 
Lk  13"-"  (see  art.  Impotence). 

(4)  In  all  likelihood  also  the  man  with  the 
icithered  hand  was  one  nervously  afflicted.  The 
case  is  recorded  in  Mt  12»-»  Mk  3H  Lk  6«-".  The 
incapacity  and  wasting  might  be  duo  to  (a)  infantile 
paralysis,  the  disease  arresting  the  development 
and  growth  of  tissue,  leaving  the  limb  shrunlc  and 
withered  ;  or  (b)  it  may  have  been  congenital ;  or 
(c)  it  might  be  due  to  some  direct  injury  to  the 
main  nerve  of  the  limb,  preventing  its  proper 
nutrition. 

Among  the  halt  and  withered  of  Jn  6'  probably 
there  were  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  joint 
diseases,  and  other  wasting  ailments,  in  many 
instances  complicated  with  nervous  exhaustion 
and  weakness,  if  not  with  positive  disease. 

6.  Nervous  and  psychical  diseases. — Cases 
of  lunacy,  of  epilepsy  combined  with  insanity 
and  i^erhnps  those  allied  with  idiocy,  and  others 
generally  aescribed  as  instances  of  demonic  posses- 
sion are  given  in  the  Gospels,  and  are  to  be  recog- 
nized as  having  a  twofold  causation,  on  the  one 
side  physical,  on  the  other  psychical ;  and  the 
problem  as  to  which  of  .these  is  primary  in  any 
{mrticular  case  is  not  to  be  lightly  aetermmed.  In 
this  connexion  arises  the  outstanding  question  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  genuine  spiritual  possession 
(see  art.  Lunatic),  a  matter  which  may  well 
remain  with  us  for  some  time  yet  as  a  challenge 
both  to  medical  and  to  theological  investigation. 
The  science  of  anthropology  may  throw  much 
light  upon  it,  and  possibly  in  the  course  of  further 
inquiry  some  of  the  conclusions  of  that  science  may 
be  found  in  need  of  serious  modification. 

LiTKRATi^RE.— For  facts  relating  to  the  nature  and  spread  of 
disease  in  Oriental  lands,  and  especially  in  SjTia,  consult  Hirsch, 
Handbook  qf  Ilislorical  Pathology  (Sydenham  Soc  Tr.); 
Hacgowan  in  Jeviah  Intelligence  and  Journal  €(f  Mittionary 
Labourit  1846;  Thomson,  Land  and  £oo4;,  pp.  140-149,  850, 
and,  for  leprosy,  eh.  43 ;  also  consult  generally  '  Krankheiten ' 
in  Hersog's  PRjB^;  Jahn,  Arehceolonia  Bibliea,  pt.  i.  ch.  xii. ; 
J.  Bisdon  Bennett,  Diseases  of  Bible ;  Hobart,  MedieeU  Lan- 
auage  qf  St,  Luke ;  Mason  Good,  Study  qf  Medicine ;  art.  by 
Ifaodister  on  *  Medicine '  in  Hastings'  DB.  For  Talmudic  con- 
ception of  disease  and  medical  treatment  in  vogue,  see 
Wunderbar,  BibHseh-Talmudische  Median. 

T.  IT  'Wbight 
DISH.— 1.  The  only  place  in  the  NT  (EV)  where 
this  word  is  found  is  in  the  record  of  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus  given  by  two  of  the  Synoptists  (Mt  26®, 
Mk  14»). 

The  form  of  the  Greek  equivalent  (r^iffXtw^  Vulg.  catinum 
[Mk  14»],  but  in  Mt  20»  Vulg.  has  parvptis,  for  which  see 


below)  is  that  of  a  diminutive,  although  there  is  no  example  of 
a  cognate  or  simpler  form  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.).  \nth  it 
we  may  compare  the  diminuUve  -^^ttfjun  (Jn  IS^^O  in  the  latest 
Apostolic  account  of  the  same  period  of  Jesus'  life.  The  use  of 
this  word,  as  well  as  of  anotner  (i/u^cttuO  occurring  in  the 
same  context,  by  these  two  authors  would  seem  to  prove  beyond 
doubt  a  close  literary  relationship  between  their  writings — not, 
indeed,  a  relationship  of  direct  mter-dependence  (cf.  Wright's 
Synopsis  of  the  Gotpels  in  (rreek,  p.  140),  but  rather  one  of 
common  dependence  upon  the  same  or  kindred  sources,  oral  or 
written  (cf.  the  'anonymous  fragment'  tA^n  iyi  tlu*,  fmSfiui 
Mt20^). 

A  comparative  study  of  the  four  records  which 
tell  of  Jesus*  reference  to  His  impending  betrayal 
brings  to  light  some  not  unimportant  mmor  differ- 
ences,  and  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  agreement 
of  all  the  writers  in  the  belief  that  He  knew  of 
the  intentions  of  Judas,  and  warned  the  latter 
against  the  dark  deed.  To  the  Markan  account 
which  makes  Jesus  answer  the  anxious  question  of 
His  disciples  {fnfrri  eyJ) ;)  by  the  vague  statement, 
*(it  is)  one  of  the  twelve  who  is  (now)  dipping  with 
me  in  the  dish,'  which  is  eouivalent  to  the  previous 
6  iaOlujp  fiCT*  ifioO  (v.^ ;  on  tiiis,  however,  cf.  Grould's 
St,  Marky  ad  loc,),  St.  Matthew  not  only  adds  a 
more  distinct  note  by  employing  the  aorist  {i/nfidyf/as) 
instead  of  the  present  Middle  (ifipairrdfievos),  by 
which  he  evidently  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
time,  but  he  also  informs  us  that  Jesus  gave  a 
direct  affirmative  reply  {ad  elxas)  to  Judas  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  agrees  with  St. 
Mark  in  leaving  out  all  reference  to  an  indication 
of  the  traitor  oeyond  the  statement  that  one  of 
those  present  at  the  meal  {^i  rrjt  rpaH^^Jis,  Lk  22^) 
was  guilty,  while  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
agrees  with  St.  Matthew  in  making  Jesus,  by  a 
sign  (ixeipSs  iffruf  f  iyClf  /Sd^w  rb  ^ujfdop  koI  dtaata 
a&rf,  Jn  13^),  point  liim  out  to  his  fellow-disciples. 

One  thing  seems  to  emerge  clearly  from  the 
fourfold  account,  there  was  out  one  rpOSXtop  on 
the  table,  and  each  one  dipped  his  breaa  into  it 
as  he  ate  (see  O.  Holtzmann's  Leben  Jcsu,  £ng. 
tr.  p.  458).  This  dish  contained  a  sour-sweet 
sauce  (^p^'iq),  which  was  composed  of  'a  cake  of 
fruit  beaten  up  and  mingled  with  vinegar'  (see 
Encyc,  Bill,  art.  *  Passover,  §  17" ;  cf.,  however, 
B.  Weiss*  The  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  p.  279).  Into  the 
sauce  pieces  of  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs 
were  dipped  and  handed  round  by  the  chief  person 
of  the  assembled  party,  which  was  evidently  pre- 
liminary to  the  general  partaking  of  the  dish  (cf. 
ixer  ifiou,  Mt  26^  =  Mk  14»).  It  seems  that  this 
was  a  custom  of  late  introduction  into  the  Passover 
rite,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  enrich  the  mean- 
ing of  the  feast  by  a  symbolic  reference  to  the 
brick-making  period  of  Israel's  Egyptian  bondage 
(see  art.  *  Passover '  in  Hastings'  DB  lii.  p.  691**). 

Most  scholars  have  sought  to  establish  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  Jesus  and  Judas  at  this  Passover 
feast  from  the  incidents  referred  to  by  all  four 
Evangelists  (cf.  Edersheim's  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  pp.  493-507  ;  art.  *  Apostle 
John'  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  p.  681» ;  Pamir's  Life 
of  Christ,  ii.  284  ff.  etc.).  The  variety  of  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  settle 
a  question  of  the  kind.  If,  indeed,  opposite  each 
triclinium  at  the  table  there  had  been  a  rpopXioif, 
then  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples'  questions 
would  show  clearly  that  Judas  reclined  immedi- 
ately on  His  left.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  is  not  probable  ;  and  the  only 
data  by  M'hich  an  approximately  correct  impression 
may  be  received  lie  in  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus 
to  Judas  himself,  and  recorded  partly  by  St. 
Matthew  and  partly  by  St  John  (cf.  Mt  26®  and 
Jn  13*'*'*)-  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
traitor  reclined  somewhere  in  close  proximity  to 
Jesus,  that  their  hands  met  as  both  dipped  together 
into  the  dish  (cf.  the  use  of  the  Middle  voice  dv  St. 
Mark ;  see  Bengel's  Gnomon  of  NT  on  Mk  14»), 
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and  that  in  this  way  Jesus  was  able  to  convey 
privateljr  to  Judas  the  fact  that  He  knew  of  the 
tatter's  intention. 

2.  A  very  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  didactic  sayinss  of  Jesus  were  caught  up  and 
handed  down  by  His  different  hearers  is  aflorded 
by  the  Matthsean  and  Lukan  versions  of  the  words 
by  which  He  denounced  the  legal  quibblings  and 
Pharisaic  hypocrisy  of  His  dajr  (Mt  23"^*,  Lk  ll*'^*). 
There  is  just  sufficient  identity  both  in  langui^e 
and  sense  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  m  the 
teaching.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  marked 
variety  in  details  as  to  locality,  wording,  and  even 
as  to  the  particular  objective  of  Jesus'  remarks. 
According  to  St.  Luke,  Jesus  denounces  the 
Pharisees,  while  a  guest  in  the  house  of  one  of 
their  number,  for  their  punctiliousness  in  keeping 
the  outside  of  their  vessels  clean,  their  own  hearts 
all  the  time  being  full  of  uncleanness.  The  con- 
trast is  between  the  outside  of  their  utensils  {rb 
(^u0€v  .  .  .  ToO  Tlvaxos)  and  their  own  inner  lives 
or  characters  {rb  di  fffudey  i^MVy  Lk  11^).  Here 
we  may  notice  that  the  word  translated  '  platter ' 
is  the  word  used  to  denote  the  flat  dish  (EV 
'  charger ')  on  which  {iiri  viwaKi)  the  Baptist's  head 
was  sent  to  Herodias  (Mt  14*-"  =  Mk  tf»-»).  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew  makes  Jesus  utter 
this  discourse  to  'the  multitudes  and  to  his 
disciples'  in  the  Temple  (Mt  23»,  cf.  24»).  The 
denunciation  is  more  sustained  and  rhetorical,  as 
becomes  the  situation.  When  the  writer  comes  to 
the  contrast  spoken  of  above,  he  makes  Jesus 
institute  one  l^tween  the  outside  of  the  dish  and 
its  contents,  looked  on  as  the  outcome  of  rapacitj 
and  gluttony  {ii  &pTayijt  koI  dxpofflas).  Tnis  is 
again  more  suitable  to  the  word  he  employs,  which 
is  the  only  place  in  the  NT  where  it  is  found  (rd 
i^udev  .  .  .  Trjs  irapoypiBot  stands  opposite  to  (fftaOew 
=  Td  4irrbs  ,  .  ,  rrjt  Topo^l/lSos,  see  Mt  23'"' ;  cf., 
however,  WH's  text  in  M.t  23"). 

The  word  T«e^«^)^/r  was  oriffinallv,  in  Attic  Greek,  uted  of 
tntriea  or  dainties  (see  LiddeU  and  Soott,  «.o.).  It  aiterwards 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  four-cornered  (*quadrangulum  et 

3uadrilaterum  vas/  see  art.  *  Meals*  in  Eneye.  BibL  iiL  2998,  n.  1) 
ish  in  which  they  were  served  ;  and,  lastly,  it  became  a  name 
for  dishes  generally  used  at  table. 

In  both  these  cases  of  variation  it  is  possible  to 
see  the  hand  of  the  editor  carefully  compiling  and 
arranging  his  materials  before  their  publication  in 
permanent  form.  J.  K.  WiLLlS. 

DISPERSION  (ata^nropd).— The  word  (RV  of  Jn 
7^,  Ja  Vf  IP  1^)  is  a  collective  term  denoting 
either  the  Jews  resident  outside  their  native 
country,  or  the  lands  in  which  they  lived. 

1.  Tne  Pharisees  and  chief  priests  sent  officers  to 
arrest  our  Lord,  and  He  told  them  that  in  a  little 
while  He  would  go  where  they  could  not  find  mm 
or  be  able  to  come  to  Him.  The  Jews  who  were 
present  asked  where  He  could  possibly  go  that 
they  could  not  find  Him.  Would  He  go  to  the 
'dispersion  among  the  Greeks'  (e^t  riip  8icurropit,p 
tQv  EKKifyuv)  *  and  teach  the  Greeks  ?  t.e.  would 
He  make  the  dispersed  Jews  a  starting-point  for 
teaching  the  Greeks?  Narrow-minded  Jews,  dis- 
tinct from  *  the  people '  {6  6xXof )  of  w.*^*  *^,  they 
would  not  dream  of  defiling  themselves  by  going 
out  and  mixing  with  Gentiles,  and  they  sarcastic- 
ally suggested  that  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
Jesus  could  escape  them. 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  article  to  deal  fully 
with  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  Dispersion  ; 
but  a  very  brief  sketch  may  be  useful.  In  the 
time  of  Christ  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  to 
be  found  in  six  main  colonies :  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

(a)  Babylonia,— The  Jews  in  the  far  East  were 
*  For  the  genitive,  cL  1 P  li. 
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the  descendants  of  those  who  remained  when  small 
bodies  returned  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra.  And 
their  numbers  were  afterwards  increased  by  a 
transportation  of  Jews  to  Babylonia  and  Hyrcania 
under  Artaxerxes  in.  Ochus  (358-338).  Many 
havo  thought  that  1  P  5^  refers  to  a  community 
of  Christians  among  the  Jews  in  Babylon;  but 
this  is  improbable  (see  Hort,  1  Feter,  pp.  5  f.,  167-* 
170).  From  Babylon,  Jews  moved  in  many  direc- 
tions to  Elam  (cf.  Is  IP^),  Persia,  Media,  Armenia, 
and  Cappadocia.  The  Babylonian  Jews  were  the 
only  portion  of  the  Diaspora  which  maintained  its 
Judfaism  more  or  less  untouched  by  the  Hellenism 
which  permeated  the  West.  Their  remoteness, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  loyal  payment  of  the 
annual  Temple-tax,  which  was  collected  at  Ne« 
hardea  and  Nisibis  and  sent  to  Jerusalem  (see 
below). 

(6)  Egypt — Jews  had  migrated  to  Egypt  as  early 
as  586,  when  Johanan  son  of  Kareah  conducted  a 
small  body  of  them,  including  Jeremiah,  to  Tah- 

Sanhes  (Jer  42.  43).  Jews  also  settled  ( Jer  44^)  in 
iigdol,  Noph  (Memphis),  and  Pathros  (Upper 
Egypt).  The  great  majority  of  the  colonists  in 
Alexandria  must  have  settled  there  earlv  in  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  which  case  tnev  may 
nave  been  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  01  Alex- 
ander's new  city ;  and  they  undoubtedly  received 
special  privileges  (Jos.  c.  Apdon.  ii  4 ;  BJ  II. 
xviiL  7  I. ).  The  kindness  which  they  received  in 
Pidestine  from  Ptolemy  l.  Soter  induced  numbers 
of  them  to  migrate  to  Egypt  during  his  reign. 
And  many  more  maj  have  been  transported  as 
prisoners  of  war  during  the  subsequent  struggles 
oetween  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seieucids.  t%ilo 
(in  Flacc.,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  525)  less  than  ten  years 
after  our  Lord's  death  says  that  two  entire  quarters 
of  Alexandria  were  known  as  'the  Jewish,'  and 
many  more  Jews  were  sprinkled  over  the  rest  of 
the  city.  Another  congregation  of  Jews  was 
formed  at  Leontovolis  in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis 
on  the  Eastern  twrder  of  the  Nile  delta.  The 
high  priest  Onias,  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  was 
granted  permission  by  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  to 
settle  there  when  he  fled  with  some  adherents  in 
173  or  170  from  his  enemies  Antiochus  rv.  Epi- 
phanes  and  the  sons  of  Tobias.  He  built  a  fort- 
ress, and  within  it  a  temple  where  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  carried  on.  This  continued  till  a.d. 
73,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  b^  order  of 
Vespasian  (Jos.  Ant,  XIIL  iiL  2,  XI V.  viii.  1 ;  BJ 
I.  ix.  4,  VIL  X.  2-4). 

(c)  Syria, — The  Egyptian  Diaspora  had  been 
formed  largely  owing  to  the  increased  facilities 
for  travel  and  intercourse  resulting  from  Alex- 
ander's conquests.  And  the  same  causes  operated 
in  Syria.  Damascus  had  received  Israelite  colon- 
ists in  very  early  times  (1  K  20**).  In  Nero's  reign 
there  were,  according  to  Jo8ephus(JSc/'ll.  xx.  2),  no 
fewer  than  10,000  Jews  in  the  city.  Antiochus  iv. 
Epiphanes  conceded  to  the  Jews  the  right  of 
free  settlement  in  Antioch ;  and,  owing  to  the  suc- 
cesses and  prestige  of  the  Maccabees  in  Palestine, 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Syria  received  a 
larger  admixture  of  Jews  than  any  other  country 
{BJ  vu.  iu.  3). 

(d)  Asia  Minor,* — Through  Syria  Jews  passed  to 
Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  Cyprus, 
Crete,  etc.,  where  from  B.c.  130  and  onwards  tliey 
flourished  under  Roman  protection.  See  Hort, 
1  Peter,  Add.  note,  pp.  157-184,  and  Ac  13-20. 

(e)  Greece, — It  is  related  in  1  Mac  12^*  that  the 
Spartans  sent  a  letter  to  the  hij^h  priest  Onias 
saying  '  it  hath  been  found  in  writing  concerning 

*  It  is  convenient  to  use  the  term,  although  its  first  known 
oocnrrence  is  in  Orosius  (HUt.  I.  2.  26),  a.d.  417.  He  speaks  as 
though  it  were  his  own  coinage :  *  Asia  r^o  vel,  ut  proprie 
dicam,  Atia  minor,* 
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the  Spartans  and  the  Jews  that  they  are  brethren, 
and  tnat  they  are  of  the  stock  of  Auraham.*  This, 
though  legendary,  implies  that  there  was  at  least 
an  acquaintance  between  members  of  the  two 
races.  Jewish  inscriptions,  moreover,  have  been 
found  in  Greece  ;  and  there  were  firmly  established 
Jewish  communities  in  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  and 
Corinth  when  St.  Paul  visited  them  (Ac  17.  18). 

(/)  Rome. — The  first  contact  of  the  Jews  with 
Rome  was  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  embas- 
sies were  sent  by  Judas  and  Jonathan,  and  a  formal 
alliance  was  concluded  by  Simon  in  B.C.  140  (1  Mac 
14**  15**"^).  A  few  Jews  probably  reached  Rome 
as  traders ;  but  the  first  lar^e  settlement  dates 
from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  oy  Pompey,  B.C.  63. 
Julius  and  Augustus  admitted  them  to  a  legal 
standing  throughout  the  Empire  (see  the  senes 
of  enactments  in  Jos.  Ant,  XIV.  viii.  6,  x.  1-8) ; 
the  latter  allowed  them  to  form  a  colony  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Tiber  ;  but  they  soon  gained  a 
footing  within  the  city,  and  had  synagogues  of 
their  own.  Tiberius  in  A.D.  19  banished  4000  to 
Sardinia.  In  the  early  days  of  Claudius  the  Jewish 
cause  was  upheld  at  court  by  the  two  Agrippas ; 
but  before  52  *  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews 
to  depart  from  Rome '  (Ac  18') — *  impulsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumultuantes '  (Suet.  Claud,  25).  Under 
Nero  the  Jews  in  Rome  once  more  gained  ground. 

8.  The  Jews  dispersed  in  these  various  settle- 
ments did  not  entirely  cut  themselves  off  h*om 
their  national  centre,  Jerusalem.  Even  the  Jews 
at  Leontopolis,  though  their  worship  was  strictly 
speaking  schismatical,  did  not  allow  their  religi- 
ous separateness  to  quench  their  national  feeling. 
They  embraced  Ctesar's  cause  in  Egypt,  contrary 
to  their  first  impulse,  because  of  the  injunctions  of 
Hyrcanns  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  Anti- 
pater  the  Jewish  general  (Jos.  Ant,  XIV.  viii.  1 ; 
BJ  I.  ix.  4). 

There  were  two  important  links  which  bound 
the  Diaspora  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  their 
mother  city. 

(a)  The  annual  payment  of  the  Temple-tax  (the 
half-shekel  or  didrachm),  and  of  other  offerings. 
One  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Diadochi  and  afterwards  unaer  the  Romans 
was  that  of  coining  their  own  money  for  sacred 

Purposes.  [It  was  this  sacred  coinage  that  foreign 
ews  were  obliged  to  get  from  the  money-changers 
in  exchange  for  the  ordinary  civil  money,  when 
they  came  to  Jerusalem  for  tne  festivals,  Mt  21^', 
Mk  11**,  Jn  2*^\  And  it  was  this  variety  of  coin- 
ajge  that  enabled  our  Lord  to  give  His  absolutely 
simple  but  unanswerable  decision  on  what  the  Jews 
thought  was  a  dilemma ;  deep  spiritual  meaning, 
no  doubt,  underlay  His  words,  out  their  surface 
meaning  was  sufficient  to  silence  His  opponents : 
*  Render  to  Caesar  the  civil  coin  on  wnich  his 
image  is  stamped,  and  render  to  God  the  sacred 
coin  which  belongs  to  Him  and  His  Temple  wor- 
ship,' Mt  22«,  Mk  12",  Lk  20»J.  The  sacred 
money  was  collected  at  different  centres  (cf.  Mt 
17**  ol  rd  dLSpaxfJM  Xa/x/SdvovTei)  and  carried  under 
safe  escort  to  Jerusalem  (Philo,  de  Manarch.  ii.  3). 
Josephus  relates  (Ant.  xvi.  vi.)  that  the  Jews  in 
Asia  and  Cyrene  were  ill-treated,  and  that  the 
Greeks  took  from  them  their  sacred  money ;  but 
that  decrees  were  issued  by  Augustus,  Agrippa, 
and  two  proconsuls  to  the  effect  that  the  sacred 
money  of  the  Jews  was  to  be  untouched,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  given  full  liberty  to  send  it  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Babylonian  Jews  made  use  of  the 
two  strong  cities  Nehardea  and  Nisibis  to  store 
their  sacr^  money  till  the  time  came  to  send  it  to 
Palestine.  'The  Jews,  depending  on  the  natural 
strength  of  these  places,  deposited  in  them  the 
half-shekel  which  everyone,  by  the  custom  of  our 
country,  offers  to  Groa,  and  as  many  other  dedi- 


catory offerings  (dra^^/iara)  as  there  were :  for 
they  made  use  of  these  cities  as  a  treasury,  whence 
at  the  proper  time  they  were  transmittea  to  Jeru- 
salem' (Ant.  XVIII.  ix.  1).  Such  priestly  dues  as 
consisted  of  sacrificial  flesh,  which  could  not  be 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  were  paid  to  any  priest  if  there 
happened  to  be  one  at  nand  {Challa,  iv.  7-9,  11 ; 
Yaaaimy  iv.  3 ;  Chullin,  x.  1  ;  Terumotht  ii.  4). 

{b)  The  pilgrimages  made  to  Jerusalem  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  foreign  Jews  at  the  three  annual 
festivals— Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles. 
Josephus  says  that  Cestius  Gallus  had  a  census 
made  during  the  Passover,  and  the  priests  reckoned 
2,700,000  people  {BJ  VI.  ix.  3),  in  round  numbers 
three  millions  (id,  II.  xiv.  3). 

In  reading  the  Acts  it  is  evident  that,  had  there 
been  no  foreign  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity  could  not  have  been  what 
it  was.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  there  were 
gathered  Jews  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Dia- 
spora—the far  and  near  East,  Europe,  and  Africa ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Jews  received  Apostelic 
teaching  at  many  centres,  and  when  converted 
helped  to  spread  it  throughout  the  known  world. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  before  that 
time  One  ^eater  than  the  Apostles  came,  more 
than  once,  into  immediate  contact  with  the  masses 
of  pilcjims  who  visited  Jerusalem  for  the  festivals. 
As  a  boy  of  twelve  He  first  met  them  (Lk  2^),  and 
He  probably  attended  many  festivals  in  the  18 
years  which  intervened  before  His  ministry  (see 
v.*^).  At  a  Passover  He  displayed  to  them  His 
Divine  indignation  at  the  desecration  of  God's 
sanctuary  ( Jn  2^''^^),  and  many  believed  on  Him 
when  they  saw  His  miracles  (v.^).  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  longing  seized  Him  to  bring  all  these 
thousands  of  foreigners  to  His  allegiance  at  one 
stroke,  by  revealing  to  them  His  true  nature.  If 
we  may  say  it  reverently,  it  must  have  been  a 
temptation  to  Him  to  send  them  back  over  many 
countries  to  tell  all  men  that  God  had  become 
man.  But  His  own  Divine  intuition  restrained 
Him  (w. ***•).  Immediately  before  another  Passover 
He  saw  the  crowds  moving  along  the  road  on  their 
way  to  Jerusalem ;  and  they  came  to  Him,  and 
He  f^  them  (Jn  6^*").  Here,  again,  the  tempta- 
tion offered  itself  in  their  wish  to  make  Him  king  ; 
but  He  resisted  it,  and  was  able  to  persuade  them 
to  leave  Him  (6^^*)*  At  a  feast  of  Pentecost  (so 
Westeott)  He  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst 
at  Jerusalem,  and  many  believed  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah  when  they  heard  His  preaching  (Jn  7** 
10-31. 40f.^  Yet  again  at  a  Passover  the  crowds  of 
pilgrims  gave  Him  another  opportunity  of  be- 
coming king  (Mt  2V'\  Mk  IP  ^  Lk  19»-»,  Jn 
12^-10)^  but  He  chose  rather  to  gain  His  kingdom 
through  death.  It  was  for  their  benefit  that  the 
inscription  upon  the  cross  was  trilingual — Aramaic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  (Jn  19^).  A  Jew  from  Africa, 
on  his  way  into  the  city,  was  forced  to  perform  an 
office  which  few  envied  nim  at  the  time,  but  which 
has  never  been  forgotten  by  the  Christian  Church 
(Mk  15").  Thus  time  aiter  time  the  accounts  of 
His  miracles  and  preaching,  and  finally  of  His 
patient  suffering  and  His  death,  and  perhaps  also 
reports  of  His  resurrection,  would  be  carried  back 
by  wandering  Jews  into  'every  nation  under 
heaven.' 

4.  One  colony  of  the  Diaspora  possesses  a  special 
importance  in  connexion  with  Christianity.  Among 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  originated  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  OT — the  version  used  by  our  Lord, 
the  Apostles,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  early 
Churcn.  It  remained  in  almost  complete  supre- 
macy among  Christians  until  it  was  superseded  by 
the  Vulgate.  See  art.  Septuagint.  The  import- 
ance of  Alexandria  in  connexion  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel  would  be  enormous  if  the  contention  of  some 
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writers  were  true,  that  St.  John  derived  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  from  Alexandrian  philosophy. 
The  doctrine,  however,  has  affinities  rather  with 
Jewish  than  with  Alexandrian  thought.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  St.  John  mav  have  em- 
ployed the  term  because  it  already  nad  a  wide 
currency  among  both  Jews  and  Greeks  (see  West- 
cott,  Gospel  of  St,  John,  pp.  xv-xviii,  and  art. 

*  Logos  *  in  Hastings'  DB), 

LrrERATURK.— Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  article,  see 
artt  *  Diaspora'  in  Hastings' DB  (Extra  VoLX  'Dispersion'  in 
Encye.  BiSl.  (with  the  literature  thereX  and  in  Smith's  DB. 
Much  illustrative  matter  mav  be  gathered  from  Jewish  his- 
tories, especially  Schiirer,  HJP.  See  also  E.  R.  Sevan,  The 
House  ofatkucua ;  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Empire  qf  the  Ptolemiee. 

A.  H.  M*Neile. 
DITCH  {^hOwoi,  Mt  15",  Lk  6**;  rendered  'pit' 
Mt  12"). — ^The  parabolic  language  of  our  Lora  in 
the  first  two  parallel  passages  b  suggested  by  the 
frequency  of  danger  from  unguarded  wells,  quarries, 
and  holes.  Into  these  the  blind  easily  fell ;  and 
the  risk  increased  if  the  leader  of  the  olind  were 
himself  blind.  The  metaphor  has  been  interpreted 
as  referring  to  Gehenna :  more  probably  it  refers 
simply  to  danger  of  hurt,  or  even  ruin,  from  wilful 
or  careless  perversion  of  the  truth  leading  to  moral 
wandering  and   fall.     For  the  idea,   cf.   Pr  IV" 

*  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth 
to  err,'  and  St.  Paul's  taunt  of  the  Jew  as  *  a  guide 
of  the  blind '  (Ro  2«).  K.  Macpheeson. 

DITEB. — The  Latin  adjective  for  'rich,'  com- 
monly employed  as  a  ^on-proper  name  for  the 
rich  man  m  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus  (Lk  IG**"**).  This  use  of  the  word 
Dives,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  Vulgate,  is 
common  in  English  literature,  and  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who,  in  The 
Soninour's  Tale,  lines  169,  170,  says : 

'  Larar  and  Dives  liveden  diversly, 
And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  thereby.* 

Compare  also  Piers  the  Plowman,  passus  xvL  lines 

303,304: 

*  And  Dives  in  his  deyntes  Ivuede  •  and  in  donee  aye ; 
And  now  he  buyeth  hit  ful  bitere  •  he  is  a  beggere  of  helle.' 

Although  we  are  not  concerned  in  this  article 
with  the  mterpretation  of  the  parable  as  a  whole, 
we  may  yet  appropriately  refer  to  the  various 
opinions  which  nave  been  held  as  to  who  was  in- 
tended by  our  Lord  under  the  figure  of  the  rich 
man. 

The  noticeable  circumstances  that  in  this  alone 
of  all  His  parables  our  Lord  names  one  of  the 
characters,  t.e,  Lazarus,  while  the  other  chief  char- 
acter, the  rich  man,  is  significantly  nameless,  and 
that  the  parable  has  no  prefatory  introduction, 
such  as  *  He  spake  another  parable,'  or  the  like, 
have  ^ven  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  this  is  not  a 
parable  pure  and  simple,  but  that  it  is  either  a 
narrative  of  facts,  or  that  persons  more  or  less 
known  are  alluded  to  in  the  story. 

1.  Some,  as  Tertullian  and  Schleiermacher,  have 
supposed  that  in  Dives  allusion  was  made  to  Herod 
Antipas,  and  that  Lazarus  represents  John  the 
Baptist,  who  is  referred  to  in  v.",  cf.  also  v.", 
where  our  Lord  speaks  about  adultery.  This, 
however,  is  surely  an  extravagant  notion  which 
scarcely  needs  refutation. 

2.  Another  e<quidly  improbable  suggestion,  put 
forward  by  Michaelis,  is  that  Dives  represents 
Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas,  and  that  Lazarus 
is  Christ ;  and  so  the  five  brethren  of  the  rich  man 
are  explained  as  the  five  sons  of  Annas  (Jos.  Ant. 
XX.  ix.  1). 

3.  Closely  connected  with  this  opinion  is  another 
"which  has  the  support  of  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Teelman  (quoted  by  Trench,  Parables),  ana  others, 
according  to  which,  while  Lazarus  is  Christ,  Dives 
is  the  Jewish  people  who  despised  and  rejected 


Him  who  for  their  sakes  was  poor  and  afflicted. 
This,  however,  is  an  allegorizing  of  the  parable 
which,  though  attractive  at  first  sight,  will  not 
bear  close  examination. 

4.  Another  interpretation,  supported  by  Aph- 
raates,  Augustine  (as  an  alternative),  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  Theophylact,  and  widely  held  in  all 
sections  of  the  Universal  Church,  is,  that  Dives 
represents,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  Jewish  people, 
but  that  Lazarus  represents  the  Gentiles.  Bleek, 
Godet,  and  Alford  reject  this  view,  the  two  latter 
saying  that  the  very  name  Lazarus  (».e.  a  Jewish 
name)  is  against  it.  Yet,  though  not  the  primary, 
this  may  to  a  true  application  of  the  parable,  and 
is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside. 

5.  According  to  a  tradition  alluded  to  by  Theo- 
phylact and  £uthymius  Zigabenus,  Dives  and 
Laizarus  were  actual  persons  known  at  the  time, 
and  our  Lord,  while  nonouring  the  poor  man  by 
naming  him,  passes  over  the  guilty  rich  man% 
name  in  mercirul  silence. 

6.  The  interpretation  which  best  suits  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  b  that  the  rich  man  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people, 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  that  Lazarus  is  a 
representative  of  the  despised  publicans,  or  of  the 
neglected  *  common  people.'  If  this  is  the  primary 
significance  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  then  we  can:  see, 
as  stated  above,  that  interpretation  4  is  not  lightly 
to  be  set  aside;  for  if  Pnarisees  and  Sadducees 
despised  and  neglected  those  of  their  own  nation, 
much  more  would  they  contemptuously  overlook 
'sinners  of  the  Grentiles.'  Under  this  head  it  has 
been  debated  whether  Dives  is  a  tsrpical  Pharisee 
or  a  Sadducee.  Didon  {Life  of  Chrut),  Mosheim, 
and  Wetstein  hold  that  ne  is  a  Sadducee,  since 
the  Pharisees  were  not  characterized  by  luxurious 
living  or  by  unbelief ;  but  if,  with  the  majority  of 
expositors,  who  say  that  the  connexion  of  the 
parable  with  what  precedes  requires  it,  we  hold 
nim  to  be  a  Pharisee,  he  is  at  least  a  Pharisee 
who,  as  Stier  says,  *  lives  as  a  Sadducee.' 

As  to  the  special  sin  of  Dives,  opinions  have 
differed.  All,  however,  concur  in  pointing  out 
that  he  is  not  accused  of  an^  positive  crime, — his 
sin  is  negative.  It  may  be,  inaeed,  that  our  Lord 
in  the  parable  glances  back  at  what  is  said  in 
yy  is-16.  yg^  Dlvcs'  cMcf  slu  most  evidently  was 
that  he  left  undone  the  things  which  he  ought  to 
have  done.  He  is  an  instance,  in  fact,  of  one  who 
did  not  make  to  himself  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness.  Doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
was  his  virtual  unbelief  in  a  kingdom  of  God  here 
implying  a  brotherhood  of  all  men,  and  a  kingdom 
of  God  hereafter  implying  a  retribution. 

Euthymius  says  that  some  asserted  that,  according  to  a 
tradition,  the  rich  man  was  called  Ninevis;  and  Tischendorf 
^Gr.  Test,  in  foe.)  quotes  a  scholion  tZp»f  hi  rttu  tut)  t*D  wXMfrsw 
i»  Tir4f  itfT4y»mf»tf  rmiMfiM  Njvimk  Ai>«/rU»«».  Farther,  the  Sahidic 
Version  ados  to  the  mention  of  the  rich  man :  *  whose  name 
was  Nineoe.'  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  (Rendel  Harris, 
Esqp<mtor,  March  1900)  that  this  name  may  have  been  evolved 
from  the  words  *hic  oLves,'  or  *en  dives,'  aooompanying  some 
ancient  pictorial  representation  of  the  parable.  Uamack  {ib.y, 
however,  has  thought  that  the  word  may  be  a  corruption  of 
^i>«rfFin»us  in  pseudo-Chrprian,  de  Paseha  CompiUus,  c.  17), 
and  'that  since  in  Nu  25'Phinehas  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Eleaaur,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  that  the  poor 
man  .  •  .  was  the  rich  man's  own  father.'  %e  art.  Lazarus. 

Albebt  Bonus. 
DIYINITT  OF  CHRIST.— 

I.  Preliminary  considerations. 

1.  The  mystery  of  Christ 

2.  The  movement  *  Back  to  Christ.' 
S.  Certain  results  of  the  movement. 

II.  Bases  of  Christological  beliet 

1.  Primarily  a  new  experience. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  experience. 

(a)  Christ's  Messianic  character. 

(6)  His  self -consciousness :  («)  His  interior  life, 

(/3)  His  method  in  teaching,  M  His  sinless- 

nesB,  (2)  His  oneness  with  God. 
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(c)  His  appeal  to  deeper  personality. 
(a)  His  teaching  and  works, 
3.  Validity  of  the  experience. 

III.  Beginnings  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person  in  the  NT. 

1.  General  character  of  the  doctrine. 

2.  Divine  names  applied  to  Christ. 

3.  Divine  properties  and  acts  attributed  to  Christ. 

4.  Divine  relations  as  to  God,  man,  the  world. 

IV.  Subsequent  development  of  Nl?  ideas. 

1.  History  of  the  doctrine, 

(a)  Patristic. 
(bS  Medieval. 
(c)  Modem. 

2.  Denial  of  the  doctrine. 

(a)  Its  history  and  motive. 

(b)  Its  failure. 

Literature. 

I.  Preliminary  Considerations.— 1.  The  mys- 
tery of  Christ, — The  historic  question  of  Jesua  to 
His  disciples,  '  Who  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of 
Man  am  ?'  (Mt  IG^*,  Mk  8=*^,  Lk  9^%  was  put  not  to 
confound,  but  to  reveal,  by  awakening  the  desire 
for  knowledge.  The  intelligent  answer  to  the 
question  preserves  the  precious  truth,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  God's  age-long  secret  about  Him- 
self, The  disciples  had  iJeen  nurtured  on  a  religi- 
ous literature  m  which  the  whole  national  and 
individual  future  was  seen  blending  in  one  antici- 
pation, the  coming  of  God  to  His  people  to  deliver 
and  save.  One  like  the  Son  of  Man  comes,  and 
there  is  given  to  Him  dominion  and  glorv  and  a 
kingdom  which  shall  not  pass  away.  This  was 
the  hgure  in  which  the  Jewish  imagination  clothed 
the  Jewish  hope.  Modem  criticism  dwells  upon 
the  factors  in  history  which  determined  the  form 
in  which  this  hope  took  shape.  The  Hebrew 
religion,  we  are  assured,  was  wrought  out  under 
constant  pressure  of  disaster.  It  was  the  religion 
of  a  proud,  brave  people,  who  were  constantly  held 
in  suDJection  to  foreign  conquerors.  Hence  came 
a  quality  of  intense  nostility  to  those  tyrannous 
foes,  and  also  a  constant  appeal  to  the  Divine 
Power  to  declare  itself.  The  hostility  and  the 
appeal  inspire  the  Messianic  Hope.  Was  there 
nothing  more  ?  Surely  behind  the  history  and  the 
imagination  lay  elemental  forces  of  the  soul. 
What  lend  essential  and  abiding  worth  both  to 
the  Hebrew  hostility  to  Gentile  oppression  and 
the  Hebrew  appeal  to  Jehovah's  righteous  right 
hand  are  a  faitli  and  a  passion  which,  if  quickened 
into  power  by  the  vicissitudes  of  history,  were 
themselves  underived  from  history,  and  native  to 
the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Nor  in  this  high  convic- 
tion do  the  Hebrews  stand  alone.  Everywhere, 
wherever  thought  has  advanced  sufficiently  near 
its^  Object,  it  has  come  to  a  yearning,  at  times 
poignant,  for  closer  contact.  Ijie  numerous  idola- 
tries of  the  lower  religions  are  simply  the  objec- 
tivation  of  this  desire.  The  no  less  numerous 
conceptions  of  Divinity  in  more  cultured  peoples 
are  diie  to  the  same  stress.  There  has  oeen  a 
ceaseless  demand  of  the  human  race  for  an  embodi- 
ment  of  Deity.  The  demand  is  a  product  of  the 
hungry  human  heart  for  closer  communion  with 
God  and  larger  loyalty  to  Him. 

The  existence  of  an  instinct  so  universal  is  the 
g[narantee  of  its  fulfilment.  The  two  considera- 
tions, that  the  Hebrew  race  had  worked  out  the 
conception  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  ethnic 
peoples  were  quite  familiar  with  Divine  incarna- 
tions, processes  both  present  admittedly .  to  the 
mind  of  the  Early  Church,  furnish  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  In  themselves  they  prove  nothing 
against  a  true  Incarnation  historically  manifested, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  its  historical  manifestation 
is  not  wholly  traceable  to  naturalistic  origins  in 
the  Hebrew  and  ethnic  genius.  The  presence,  in 
particular,  of  many  myths  parallel  to  the  Christian 
story  need  not  mean  that  the  Christian  story  is 
itself  a  myth.  As  has  been  well  said,  '  If  the 
Christian  God  really  made  the  human  race,  would 


not  the  human  race  tend  to  rumours  and  perver- 
sions of  the  Christian  God  ?  If  the  centre  of  our 
life  is  a  certain  fact,  would  not  people  far  from  the 
centre  have  a  muddled  version  of  the  fact  ?  If  we 
are  so  made  that  a  Son  of  God  must  deliver  us,  is 
it  odd  that  Patagonians  (and  others)  should  dream 
of  a  Son  of  God  ?  *  (Chesterton,  Beligious  Doubts  of 
Democracy,  p.  18).  False  beliefs  live  by  the  true 
elements  within  them.  A  persistent  belief  occur- 
ring in  many  false  forms  is  likely  to  be  true,  and 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  true 
form.  Each  redeemer  of  heathenism  is  a  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  satisfying  of  human  aesires  in 
Jesus  Christ,  precisely  as  the  Messianic  disclosures 
of  the  OT  were  to  tiie  people  of  whom  according 
to  the  flesh  He  came.  They  are  anticipations 
only :  since  neither  the  pagan  foregleams  nor  the 
Heorew  forecasts  offered  sufficient  data  for  a 
complete  or  consistent  delineation  of  an  actual 
Person.*    The  earlier  experiences  of  men  made  the 

fospel  intelligible,  but  tney  had  no  power  to  pro- 
uce  it.  It  satisfies  and  crowns  them,  but  does 
not  grow  out  of  them.  The  Person,  when  He  came, 
did  more  than  satisfy  the  old  instinct  by  which 
men  had  hope,  He  reinforced  and  extended  it: 
His  advent  not  only  accomplished  the  past  pro- 
mise, it  gave  earnest  of  great-er  things  to  come: 
He  thus  represented  human  ideals  indeed,  but  still 
more  Divine  ideas.  The  highest  prophecies  of  His 
appearance  reveal,  amid  the  circumstantial  details, 
the  element  of  mystery;  that  mystery  is  not 
eliminated  when  the  Life  appears.  It  is  the  sin- 
gular significance  of  Jesus  Christ  that  both  in  the 
anticipations  of  Him  and  in  His  actual  appearance 
the  details  always  lead  on  to  inquiry  as  to  what  is 
not  detailed,  the  facts  to  something  beyond  them- 
selves ;  the  Man  and  His  words  and  works  to  the 
question  Who  is  He  ?  and  Whence  is  this  Man  ? 

2.  The  movement  'Back  to  Christ,* — The  question 
is  prominently  before  thepresent  age.  The  modem 
mind  asks  it  with  revivea  interest.  Modem  know- 
ledge in  its  several  departments  of  philosophy, 
history,  science,  has  developed  along  lines  and  in 
obedience  to  principles  which  appear  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  old  thelstic  axioms.  Grod  and 
Conscience  are  not  so  vividly  active.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ancient  instinct  of  the  race  for 
communion  with  God  is  assertive  as  ever.  It  turns 
for  comfort  almost  exclusively  to  the  Christian 
tradition.  The  Christian  tradition,  however,  it  is 
convinced,  needs  revision ;  and  here  the  central 
necessity  is  the  treatment  and  true  understanding 
of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  cry  is  'Back  to 
Christ,*  It  is  a  cry  dear  to  all  who  desire  a  simpler 
gospel  than  that  set  forth  in  the  Creeds ;  all  who 
are  wearied  with  speculation  on  the  elements  of 
Christian  truth,  or  are  distraught  with  the  variety 
of  interpretation  offered  of  it ;  all  who  are  eager  to 
embrace  the  ethics  and  as  eager  to  abjure  what 
they  torm  the  metaphysics  of  the  Christian  system. 
The  movement  referred  to  is  natural ;  and  its 
plea  so  plausible  as  to  merit  attention.  The  aim 
IS  nothing  short  of  recovering  the  image  of  the 
original  Founder  of  the  Faith,  expressed  in  His 
authentic  words  and  acts  ;  to  bring  back  in  all  the 
distinct  lineaments  of  a  living  Personality  the 
great  Teacher  whom  we  now  see  in  the  Gospels 
*  as  through  a  glass  darkly.*  It  seeks  by  a  study 
of  the  original  records  in  the  light  of  all  the 
historical  and  critical  aids  now  open  to  us,  and 
guided  by  the  modem  idea  of  evolution,  not  only 
to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  t^ 
listen  to  His  direct  words  of  wisdom,  but  to  trace 
all  the  steps  of  His  spiritual  advance,  all  the  steps 
by  which  He  grew  into  the  Messiah  of  Israel  and 
the  Ideal  of  humanity,  giving  the  deepest  inter- 
pretation to  the  prophetic  dream  of  His  nation, 
*  Cf.  Westcott,  Go8pel  o/  Life,  pp.  286-297. 
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&nd  so  lifting  it  into  that  liigher  region  in  which 
the  freely  accepted  Cross  became  the  necessary 
means  to  the  deliverance  of  man.  The  *  Jesus  of 
history/  it  is  argued,  has  been  buried  in  the 
*  Christ  of  dogma  ;  the  Church  in  handing  down 
the  Saviour  has  presented  Him  with  adoring  hands 
and  in  idealized  lorm.  The  more  we  throw  off  her 
encrustments,  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  originiU» 
the  nearer  we  are  getting  to  the  real  Jesus,  and,  in 
Him,  to  the  truth  of  our  religion. 

However  natural  the  hope  of  such  minds,  it  is 
based  on  illusion.  It  proceeds  on  erroneous  ideas 
as  to  what  we  may  learn  from  the  past.  *  What 
has  been  done,'  says  the  adage,  'even  the  gods 
themselves  cannot  make  undone.'  All  that  nis- 
torical  reversions  can  do  is  to  suggest  that  in  the 
onward  movement  something  precious  has  been 
left  behind  which  it  were  well  to  recover  before 
going  further.  There  is  no  such  Christ,  no  such 
Christianity  in  the  first  century  as  is  sought  for :  a 
Christ  and  a  Christianity  purely  invariable  and  true 
for  all  time  and  in  every  place.  That  is  a  concep- 
tion which,  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  it  wul 
be  found  to  be  a  pure  abstraction  to  which  no  con- 
crete in  rerum  natura  corresponds.  The  absolute 
value  of  the  Christian  Faith,  the  real  stature  of  the 
Christ,  cannot  be  established  by  merely  droppiujg 
the  historical  surroundings  or  setting  of  the  tradi- 
tional truth.  The  old  truth  that  lived  spiritually 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  livingly  appre- 
hended it,  and  which  has  pulsated  all  through 
the  historical  process,  has  to  be  caught  up  i^ain, 
realized  in  its  essential  vitality,  and  formmated 
anew  in  harmony  with  the  modem  spirit.  We 
have  to  ask.  Was  the  Christian  Idea  given  in  itself 
apart,  in  isolation,  abstractly,  and  may  this,  as  the 
'  essence,'  substance,  or  soul  of  the  gospel,  be  re- 
discovered ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  Christian 
Idea  planted  as  a  Life  in  a  comjmny  of  believers 
wiio  manifested  its  power  in  their  lives,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  an  invariable  essence  except 
by  an  unreal  process  of  abstraction  ?  Cf.,  fiurther, 
art.  Back  to  Christ. 

8.  Certain  results  of  the  movement. — The  effort 
to  *  rediscover  Christ*  (the  phrase  is  Dr.  Fair- 
baim's)  is  important  less  in  its  avowed  aim  than  in 
its  suMdiary  results.  Through  them  it  yields  a 
real  contribution  to  theologicafprogress.  We  pro- 
ceed to  indicate  three  such  results :  (1)  a  new  tdea 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  doctrine ;  (2)  the  in- 
sistence on  the  distinction  between  primary  and 
variable  elements  in  doctrines;  (3)  tne  deepened 
consciousness  of  the  extent  of  variation, 

(1)  The  same  divines  who  have  busied  themselves 
in  the  search  for  the  Christ  of  history  have  been 
instrumental  in  exhibiting  Christian  thought  on 
His  Person  as  a  process.  In  that  sphere  of  thought 
they  have  rigorously  applied  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment, not  indeed  for  the  first  time  (since  John 
Henry  Newman,  fifteen  years  before  Darwin's 
Ori^n  of  Species  was  published,  had  fascinated 
their  fathers  by  his  use  of  the  idea),  but  with  a 
more  thorough  insight  than  Newman,  and  with 
better  tests,  furnishing  in  consequence  Mddely 
different  results  from  his.  They  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  between  Creed  and  Doctrine,  between 
articles  of  faith  and  the  whole  process  of  reflexion, 
even  of  a  conflicting  character,  by  which  articles  of 
faith  are  reached  and  defined.  By  them  interest 
is  transferred  from  the  result  to  the  process.  The 
forces  entering  into  the  process  are  minutely 
analyzed.  It  is  discovered  that  theology  has  a 
history ;  that  its  history  is  mixed  up  with  general 
history ;  that  it  has  been  moulded  oy  a  vast  deal 
external  to  the  subject-matter  of  theology;  and 
not  only  so,  but  even,  as  some  (notably  Hamack) 
contend,  has  been  substantially  and  m  its  inner 
essence  modified,  if  not  perverted,  in  the  process. 


It  is  seen  that  Christian  dogmas  were  once  in- 
choate ;  passed  through  many  stages  under  influ- 
ences social,  political,  intellectual ;  and  that  they 
have  a  constant  tendency  so  to  do  in  adapting 
themselves  to  their  environment — that,  in  snort, 
they  are  not  dead  formulas,  but  a  living  organism. 

(2)  The  emergence  of  so  many  factors  merely 
accidental  has  brought  into  clearer  perspective  the 
recUitff  immanent  in  the  process.  Besides  the  soil 
and  the  influences  on  growth,  there  is  the  seed, 
the  Divine  Truth  on  which  human  thought  and 
earthly  event  exercised  themselves.  It  is  trace- 
able to  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles.  Only  fragments  of  His  utterances  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  but  the  brief  discourses  and 
conversations  that  we  read  in  the  Gospels  stand 
unique  in  spiritual  power  among  the  utterances  of 
the  world.  They  represent  a  large  body  of  teach- 
ing, lost  to  us  in  form  but  preserved  in  its  fruits ; 
for  out  of  His  spiritual  wealth  there  poured 
throughout  His  ministry  an  abundance  of  spoken 
truth  that  remained  to  perpetuate  His  influence 
and  serve  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Together  with  His  life  they  formed  and  still  form 
Truth,  not  simply  in  a  definite  invariable  quantity, 
but  as  a  conste^t  fountain  and  source  of  truth, 
ever  open  and  flowing  for  them  who  believe.  He 
^ve  a  new  light  on  all  things  to  men  ;  and  by  an 
inevitable  necessity  they  proceeded  to  apply,  and 
still  must  apply,  what  He  has  shoM'n,  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  they  thought  and  knew.  Thus 
Christian  doctrine  biases  itself  ultimately  on  two 
sources :  (a)  the  Facts  as  to  Christ's  teaching  and 
life ;  and  {b)  the  Experience  of  believers  in  Him 
interpreting  life  and  its  problems  in  the  light  of 
those  facts.  Christian  doctrine  has  ^oM-n  up  as  a 
vital  thing  in  the  soil  of  actual  life ;  in  the  experi- 
ence of  Christian  living.  Jesus  appeared  among 
men  and  lived  and  taught.  He  gave  the  Truth  by 
what  He  M'as,  by  what  He  said,  by  what  He  di<L 
Words,  Works,  Personality :  all  preached.  This 
rich  and  various  utterance  fell  into  the  hearing 
and  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  who  became 
His  followers.  Into  their  very  being  it  entered 
with  transforming  power,  making  them  <new 
creatures.'  By  and  oy  it  filtered  through  their 
minds  and  life,  and  expressed  itself  in  Uie  form 
which  their  own  experience  gave  to  it.  It  is  this 
reproduction  of  the  truth  Jesus  brought  that 
constitutes  Christian  doctrine.  Its  fundamental 
elements  are  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view — viz.  the 
Christian  Facts  and  the  Experience  of  Believers. 

(3)  The  origin  of  variation  in  doctrinal  belief 
immediately  becomes  manifest.  Believing  expen- 
ence  cannot  be  expected  to  be  invariable.  Still 
less  the  expression  of  experience.  Variety  of 
views  enters.  There  are  differences  of  mind,  of 
education,  of  dbposition  and  degrees  of  sympathy, 
of  ability  to  apprehend  and  explain :  differences 
all  of  them,  when  given  free  scope,  likely  to  lead 
to  mixed  results.  Present-day  religious  tnought  is 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  and  with  the 
necessity  of  it.  And  if  in  consequence  the  theo- 
logical mind  is  infected  with  a  certain  sense  of 
insecurity,  there  is  compensation  in  the  new  breath 
of  freedom.  Obviously  it  is  gain  to  be  able  to 
review  the  doctrinal  process  and  results  of  the 
past,  to  disentangle  tne  Divine  Truth  from  its 
temporary  formulation,  and  to  elaborate  it  anew 
in  such  wise  as  will  subserve  the  highest  interests 
of  men  to-day,  as  well  as  do  justice  to  its  own  ever 
fresh  wealth  of  content.  (Cf.  the  interesting  ex- 
position in  Dr.  Newton  Clarke's  What  shall  we 
think  of  Christianity  ?  Lect.  II. ). 

II.  Basks  of  Christolooical  belief.  —  1. 
Primarily  a  new  experience, — The  new  methods 
found  early  application  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Person.    That  doctrine  b  central  in  the  Christian 
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system.  It  is  by  Christ,  His  Person  and  Work, 
tiiat  salvation  is  mediated.  Historically  and  ex- 
perimentally the  Church  learned  it  so.  A  studj 
of  the  NT  and  of  the  two  subsequent  centuries  is 
chiefly  a  study  of  one  great  fact  or  truth,  to  the 
understanding  and  interpreting  of  which  the  mind 
and  life  of  the  period  were  devoted,  and  devoted 
with  absorbing  interest — the  Person  of  Christ. 
That  problem  soon  became  at  once  the  impulse 
and  the  starting-point  of  an  entire  science  of  God, 
of  man,  and  of  the  essential  and  final  relation 
between  God  and  man.  But  primarily  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  simply  that  of  His  Person.  It 
was  provoked  by  Christ's  own  questions  and  by 
His  claims.  Its  urgency  was  enhanced  by  the 
experience  of  believers.  Their  experience  was 
nnprecedentedly  novel.  Unlike  that  of  Hebrew 
^th,  its  ^ound  was  individual  and  personal. 

Its  origin  lay  in  the  revolutionary  impression  His 
presence  created  in  the  heart,  an  impression  which 
came  as  a  thin^  incomparable,  and  remained  as  the 
most  precious  fact  of  life.  It  grew  as  a  new  power 
in  the  soul  to  resist  and  overcome  sin,  assuring  not 
the  promise  only  but  the  potency  of  real  holiness, 
imparting  to  the  latent  faculties  of  the  changing 
heart  an  increasing  plenitude  of  spiritual  force 
making  for  righteousness.  Concurrently  with  this 
feature  in  the  new  experience  went  another,  or 
two  others.  Awakened  by  the  sense  of  power  in 
the  inner  life  imparted  by  Christ,  men  came  to 
understand  what  the  evil  is  from  which  God  seeks 
to  save  them,  and  what  the  good  is  which  He 
seeks  to  impart  to  them.  In  Christ  moral  good- 
ness, the  righteousness  of  God,  laid  its  inexorable 
claims  upon  man's  life,  determining  feelings  and 
shaping  resolutions  as  does  the  real  entrance  of 
God  into  our  hearts.  The  impression  of  Christ  was 
thiM  seen  to  be  the  power  of  God,  A  further  step 
was  won  when  reflexion  forced  forward  the  ques- 
tion how  it  could  be  so,  in  what  mode  the  nature 
of  Christ's  Person  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
the  above  experiences.  But  the  root  of  the  matter 
was  reached  when  the  fact  was  realized  that  the 
more  the  strength  of  His  character  overwhelmed 
them,  the  more  undeniable  was  made  the  reality  of 
God  to  them.  That  was  reached,  however,  at  the 
very  outset.  It  was  the  primary  conviction  which 
entitled  to  the  name  of  believer,  and  confession  of 
it  meant  salvation.  It  formed  the  fundamental 
basis  of  Christological  belief.  Jesus  comes  acting 
on  human  hearts  with  winsome  gentleness,  with  a 
soul-moving  sorrow  for  sin,  and  with  a  ^eat  en- 
abling power.  The  high  demands  He  bnn^  raise 
no  fear,  for  He  who  demands  approaches  with  the 
means  of  fulfilling,  which  He  is  ready  to  impart. 
Herein  rests  the  real  originality  of  fiis  message, 
by  which  His  gospel  differentiates  itself  from  all 
other  reli^ons  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  all  merely 
philosophical  or  ethical  Idealisms  on  the  other ;  in 
virtue  of  which  also  all  interpretations  of  His  Person 
on  humanitarian  lines  prove  inadequate.  On  this 
point  a  clear  understanding  is  indispensable.  It  is 
to  be  insisted  that  the  *  Christ  of  History '  and  the 
*  Christ  of  Experience  *  were  not  separable  to  the 
mind  of  the  aisciples  ;  they  were  one  and  indi- 
visible. Their  Christ  is  not  the  Teaching  of  Jesus 
alone,  or  His  Works  alone ;  or  both  together 
alone,  but  both  together  along  with  what  they 
revealed  regarding  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  and 
what  they  createa  in  the  inner  life  of  believers. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  last  from  the  first. 
It  is  illegitimate  to  seek  to  resolve  it  into  a  creation 
of  the  religious  idealizing  faculty  of  believers  in 
Him.  The  thought  of  the  Apostles  consciously 
felt  itself  engaged  not  in  evolving  dreams  and 
speculations  of  its  own,  but  in  striving  to  receive 
and  appreciate  a  truth  which  was  before,  above, 
independent  of  them.    By  no  single  fact  in  His  1 


biography  does  His  message,  in  this  view,  stand  or 
fall,  but  by  Himself  whom  the  facts  reveal ;  the 
facts  come  embedded,  and  are  vital  because  thus 
embedded,  in  one  cardinal  fact,  Himself.  He 
came  to  them  not  as  a  prophet,  although  He 
had  much  in  common  with  the  prophets ;  nor  as  a 
culture-hero,  the  offspring  of  spiritual  imagina- 
tion ;  but  as  an  inner  tOTce  oi  life  absolutely 
unique ;  an  inner  experience  in  which  God  entered 
into  their  hearts  in  a  manner  heretofore  unparal- 
leled, bein^  borne  in  on  them  rather  than  presented 
to  their  imitation,  leavening  them  practioedly  with 
Himself,  and  demonstratively  in  such  a  way  that 
henceforth  to  their  very  existence  in  God,  He,  the 
Revealer,  must  belong.  In  the  NT  we  move  amid 
scenes  where  the  common  has  been  broken  up  by 
vast  events.  God  from  the  Unseen  has  struck 
into  history  a  fresh  note,  and  a  new  era  has 
opened.  Tne  whole  suggestion  is  of  possibilities 
and  resources  waiting  tol^  disclosed.  (Cf.  Wemle» 
Beginnings  of  Christianity),  The  beginning  of 
Christianity  is  neither  a  theological  idea  nor  a 
moral  precept ;  it  is  an  experience  of  a  Fact,  the 
Fact  of  Chnst,  revealing  and  imparting  the  life  of 
God. 

The  impression  Christ  made  on  those  who  saw 
and  heard  Him  is  a  solid  fact  which  no  criticism 
can  upset.  Is  it  possible  to  get  behind  this  fact  ? 
The  effort  is  strenuously  made  by  many.  What 
was  He  who  produced  the  impression  reported  in 
the  Gospels  ?  Better  still.  What  was  He  who  pro- 
duced not  this  or  that  impression,  but  the  result- 
ant of  actual  and  permanent  impressions  which 
He  has  made  upon  the  world?  In  seeking  an 
answer,  historical  and  critical  research  has  been 
lavished  on  every  aspect  of  the  question.  Christ's 
teaching,  career,  personality,  have  been  studied  as 
never  before.  The  result  is  that  He  is  better 
known  to  us  than  to  any  previous  age.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  bein^  increasingly  felt  that  a  natu- 
ralistic reconstruction  of  His  life  is  not  possibleL 
Candid  students  of  the  anti-supematuralist  camnB 
{e,g.f  in  history,  Keim  [Jesvs  of  Nazara] ;  in  philo- 
sophy, Ed.  Caird  [Evol,  of  Jteligicn] ;  in  science, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  [Hibbert  Journal,  ill.  i.]  and 
Prof.  James  [Varieties  of  Religious  Eocperience']) 
practically  confess  the  failure  of  past  attempts, 
and  succeed  in  evading  the  postulate  of  Divinity 
only  by  attributing  to  the  numan  life  so  ample 
a  magnificence  as  to  make  it  embrace  all  that 
Christian  thought  understands  by  Divinity.  The 
new  rationalism  shows  how  decidedly  the  old 
materialism  has  spent  its  force.  Of  special  int^ 
rest  is  its  frank  recognition  of  the  presence  and 
vitality  of  experiences  on  which  hitherto  natural- 
ism has  set  taboo.  The  more  the  new  criticism 
endeavours  to  revivify  the  dead  past  and  live  over 
again  the  life  of  the  disciples  who  enjoyed  the 
personal  communion  of  Chnst,  the  more  it  sees  it 
must  combine  in  itself  all  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  seeing  and  understanding  all  that  He 
really  was.  This  conviction,  however,  involves 
the  nnding  of  a  place  for  criteria  for  the  adjudging 
of  Christ,  specifically  extra-naturalistic,  out  not 
extra-scientific,  and  spiritual ;  and  where  this 
happens  without  prepossession,  the  irresistible 
sense  of  Christ's  transcendence  impresses.  Hifi 
mystery  remains  (cf.  Contcntio  Veritatis,  Essay  ii. ; 
also  Rashdall,  Doctrine  and  Development,  v.  and 
vi.). 

2.  Analysis  of  the  experience, — But  if  we  cannot 
go  behind  the  Jact  in  the  sense  of  reaching  some- 
thing more  ultimate,  we  may  analyze  its  elements. 
It  will  be  found  in  content  to  comprise  at  least 
four  constituents :  His  teaching  ana  works ;  His 
growing  consciousness  of  His  own  nature  ;  His 
response  to  prophetic  promise;  His  appeal  to 
deeper  personality. 
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(a)  Of  these  the  motit  obvious  is  the  third,  the 
contompomiy  amriclioH  of  Hit  Mananie  dignity. 
'  Tlint  JeHQii  IS  the  Christ '  is  one  of  the  dominating 
ideas  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistlea.  More  than  one 
recent  writer  (^Iartinea^l,  Meinhold,  Wrede,  etc.) 
Iiave  son^lit  to  show  that  JeHDH  did  not  accept  the 
title   of   Me^iah ;   but   not   even   these   deny     ' 


indicates  that  in  whatever  respects  the  Synopti 
difrcF  in  their  representations,— and  they  are  not 
abaolntely  hamionions,  ^  tliey  yet  represent  a 
general  a^eeiiient  of  view,  and  set  forth  what  the 
primitive  belief  was.  In  that  belief  Jesus  etajida 
forth  as  Messiah,  Himeelf  accepting  as  appropriate 
what  they  attribute  ;  a  snbliuie  figure,  not  merely 
haman,  or  exalted  to  Measiahship  only  by  self* 
maitery  and  self -dedication,  bat  bv  perulinr  nature 
and  special  appointment.  The  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  Evangelic  description  of  Messiah  to  human 
dJTnensiuns  ia  Indicrunsly  inadequate  to  the  facts. 
If  it  be  the  case  that  Uis  diaciplea  'caressed  Uim 
in  the  most  familiar  manner  as  a  fellow-human 
being'  {Crooker,  NT  Vietva  of  Jtna,  p.  25),  the 
statement  is  cmdely  one-sided,  since  the  familiar 
fellowehip  He  vouchsafed,  at  is  very  evident, 
is  but  the  framework  of  an  intimate  diHlUueion- 
nient  on  the  part  of  His  followers,  and  a  grow- 
ing revelation  on  His  part.  We  can  trace  the 
stages  by  wliich  the  higher  idea  was  unfolded  to 
them.  It  came  in  a  aeries  of  diaappointmenta, 
intended,  probably,  to  wean  them  from  the  popu- 
lar ideas  uf  what  the  Messiah  should  be.  There 
b  first  the  death  of  the  Bnptist.  the  prophet  of 
Messiah.  Then  there  is  the  refusal  to  commit 
Himself  to  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  would 
have  made  Him  a  king  (Jn  2**  6").  Again,  Christ 
avoids  or  evades  the  rballenge  to  manifest  Him- 
self  to  the  world  (Jn  7**).  Lastly  came  the 
crisis,  as  it  were,  the  open  challenge  to  prove  His 
Messiahnhip  bv  a  sign  and  legitimate  His  claim, 
a  cliallengo  retuseil  (Lk  22"  23").  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  progressive  dtHillusionment  of  all  ^that 
was  contrary  to  His  thought  in  current  Messianic 
ideas  went  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  true 
Messiah, — a  revelation  which  became  at  once  a 
testing  and  a  discipline  of  the  character  of  the 
disripies,  and  an  unfolding  of  undreamt  of  forces 
in  His ;  BO  that  at  last  they  fell  at  Hie  feet  and 
'Worshipped,  while  others  acknowledged  Him  as 
*  Lord  and  God '  ( Jn  20*) ;  and  still  otliera  plainly 
felt  that  Ho  was  '  Baceading  to  the  Father'  (v."). 
That  JeKUs  claimed  to  be  the  MeHsiah,  and  gave 
Hin  sanction  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  His  dis- 
ciples is  certain*  (see  next  sect.);  no  leas  certain 
<and  admitted)  is  it  that  the  disciples  believed 
llim  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  point  of  iin[)Or- 
tance  for  the  present  is,  how  tiie  belief  origi- 
nated with  the  latter.  It  is  a  practice  among 
many  scholars  to  reverse  the  actnkl  facts.  They 
argue  as  if  the  belief  bad  been  first  formulated 
and  officially  offered,  so  to  speak,  for  their  accept- 
ance, a  formal  external  idea  taken  up  because  it 
had  been  put  forth  by  Jesus  as  a  scheme  in  which 
to  frame  His  nerson  ;  in  the  light  of  which  they 
are  to  regard  His  life  and  words ;  exercising  a  pro- 
digious inlluence  on.  and  lending  a  force  to.  His 
words  and  a  sanctity  to  His  person  beyond  that 
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'  which,  but  for  it,  they  could  possibly  have  had  (cf. 
such  writers  as  Mackintosh.  Nat.  flUC.  of  VhrUt, 
Relig. ;  Percy  Gardner,  Hittoric  Vine  of  NT,  ch. 
iv, ;  Esttin  Carpenter,  Fir»t  Three  Gospttn,  chs.  ii., 
iii.).  The  actuaJ  facts  of  Christ's  career,  i.<.,  are 
conformed  in  the  NT  narratives  to  already  exiot- 
ing  Alessianic  traditions.  And  berauKe  of  this  the 
accumulate!!  sanctities  of  the  old  religion  were 
laid  rlsini  to  by  the  new,  whereby  the  latter  main- 
tained itself  in  face  of  the  opposition  which  it 
encountered  at  the  lirst  and  found  a  soil  prepared 
for  its  reception.  The  contention  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. It  may  receive  eome  countenance  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  writers  of  the  NT 
never  record  any  fact  or  incident  merely  as  fact 
or  incident,  bat  as  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
gosiwl,  illustrating  anil  conveying  spiritual  prin- 
ciples. But  the  very  ease  with  which  the  NT 
method  of  presenting  historical  circumstance  might 
he  turned  to  account  under  the  influence  of  Messi- 
anic bias  becomes  valuable  evidence  against  that 
hypothesis.  For  although  the  NT  history  is  pre- 
sented with  a  bias,  i.e.  as  bearing  and  tiodying 
forth  a  Person,  the  presentation,  whether  that  of 
the  Synoptics,  or  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  othem,  cannot  with  any  measure 
of  success  be  wholly  identified  with  or  wholly 
summed  up  in  that  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messi- 
anic claims  of  Jesus  may  be  made  fas  they  are 
made)  to  rest  on  the  facts ;  but  the  facts  are  not 
exhausted  in  those  claims,  even  in  the  immeiuely 
enriched  and  original  form  in  which  Jesus  niaife 
them.  There  are  other  imrtraitnres  of  Jesos  in 
the  NT  bei<ides  that  of  Him  as  Messiah  :  and  even 
those  writers  who  set  forth  to  portray  Hiiii  solely 
as  Messiah  cannot  be  restrained  from  bursting 
through  their  self-imposed  limits,  in  fidelity  to 
the  facts,  and  portraying  Him  as  more  than  they 
meant.  Morraver,  the  sama  writers  convey  to  oa 
the  explicit  assurance  that  they  have  not  apiire- 
hendetf  all  the  truth  about  His  I'erson.  Sabee- 
quent  theologr  accepted  the  assurance,  departed 
widely  from  the  purely  Messianic  portraiture,  yet 
claimed,  and  with  perfect  justice,  that  the  new 
dciiartnres  were  in  no  sense  new  additions  to  the 
onginal  Gospel,  but  fresh  interpretations,  designed 
to  rn'over  and  vitalize  truths  discernible  in  the 
Gospels,  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  Gospel 

[b)  What  has  been  adverted  to  finds  illustration 
in  another  source  of  Cbristological  idea,  the  nif- 
conacimunen  of  Jesut.  In  the  most  noteworthy 
discussion  of  this  subject,  that  of  Baldensperger 
(Da«  SdMbeimitalMiii  Jisu),  only  about  one  half 
of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  determining  the  sense 
in  which  Je^us  regarded  Himself  as  Messiah ;  the 
second  part  is  devoted  to  other  aspects  arising  out 
of  His  self-designations.  His  teaching  as  to  the 
Kingdom,  etc.  Withal,  mucli  that  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  Christ's  self- revelation  is  not  even 
touched  upon-  Anyadequate  expositionof  Christ's 
idea  of  His  own  nature  will  include  the  following 
features :  His  interior  life,  His  method  in  teaching. 
His  moral  perfection,  His  oneness  with  the  Father. 
(a)  The  tnte  tecnt  of  ChrUt'a  life  is  not  open. 
Who  con  ever  know  His  intimate  mind!  Could 
He  have  revealed  it  even  if  He  would!  We 
know  His  words  and  deeds  ;  we  distinguish  the 
forces  He  set  agoing  in  the  world's  his-tory  ;  we 
venture  on  assertions  of  growth  both  of  idea  and 
of  action  in  His  life ;  but  where  was  the  source  of 
theseT  or  what  the  process!  or  when  the  great 
choices  and  decisive  operations  of  His  mar\'elloQa 
soulT  What  were  the  supremely  trinniphant  and 
supremely  terrible  moments  of  Bis  life?  What 
were  the  events  in  which  He  'found  Himself? 
His  abounding  energy  implies  arichself- 
ne»9 ;  the  completeat 
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a  plenitude  of  interior  self-relationships.  That 
these  last  existed  in  ^im  we  are  certain.  But 
in  what  manner  or  in  obedience  to  what  im- 
pulses, who  can  discern  ?  The  records  give  results 
not  processes,  and  just  at  those  points  where  our 
curiosity  is  most  eager,  the  limitations  of  our  power 
to  perceive  are  most  urgent.  We  see  but  a  few 
things.  We  observe  the  self-indulgence  of  His 
own  consciousness  a^ain  and  again.  We  have 
glimpses  of  its  exercise  in  solito.r^  communings 
with  God,  in  a  life  of  intercourse  with  men,  in  the 
collision  with  incident  and  event.  Above  all,  we 
know  it  in  its  great  occasions, — Baptism,  Tempta- 
tion, Discussion  with  the  Doctors,  Transfiguration, 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  Resurrection,  Ascension, — 
all  of  which  are  equally  discoveries  of  His  nature 
to  Himself  and  revelations  to  His  disciples.  Be- 
cause the  meaning  of  these  events  seems  to  lie 
on  the  surface,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give 
them  a  superficial  reception.  They  must  be  so 
received  wnen  regarded  as  parts  of  a  religious 
idea,  and  not,  as  they  are,  experiences  of  a  real 
Person.  They  constitute  events  which  were  no 
mere  form  gone  through  to  proclaim  a  spiritual 
truth  to  men  or  to  certify  to  them  by  wondrous 
signs  a  new  relation  opened  for  them  with  God. 
They  were  not  dramatic :  they  were  as  personal 
to  Him  as  they  are  instructive  for  us.  He  did 
what  He  did  because  He  was  what  He  was — from 
a  deeper  necessity  than  any  deliberate  persuasion 
that  His  disciples  needed  this  or  that  teaching  at  this 
or  that  time.  These  events  are  far  trom.  summing 
up  His  inner  life.  They  are  but  flashes  out  of  a 
deep  darkness.  They  reveal  a  life  that  is  really 
human,  in  constant  communion  with  a  source  of 
sustenance  beyond  the  human,  receiving  the  ful- 
ness of  that  source  and  translating  it  into  earthly 
relations,  yet  with  a  self-possession  and  self- 
knowledge,  i.e.  a  consciousness  differentiated  and 
personal.  But  the  revelation  does  not  uncover  all 
the  secrets  of  that  life,  leaving  nothing  to  elude 
or  bewilder.  There  are  reservations  in  the  know- 
ledge given  (cf.  Dale,  AtoncmefU^pp.  45,  47).  And 
these  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  necessary 
inscrutabilities  inherent  in  all  finite  personality. 
They  are  the  intimations  of  a  glory  in  His  nature 
which  separates  it  from  all  common  natures,  signs 
that  in  Him  there  are  abysses  of  impenetrable 
splendour  into  which  finite  natures  may  not  enter, 
however  closely  they  may  touch. 

(/3)  Christ's  method  in  teaching  was  character- 
istic. He  taught  neither  b&  the  scribes  (Mt7*), 
nor  as  a  prophet  (Mt  11^).  And  this  because  of 
His  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  His  message. 
He  came  not  as  a  teacher;  compelling  assent  oy 
the  complete  answer  to  every  difficulty,  silencing 
dispute  with  arguments.  He  was  more  personea 
and  spiritual.  His  teaching  did  not  profess  to 
offer  an  absolute  intellectual  proof  of  itself  which 
must  convince  all  sufficiently  intelligent  persons. 
It  claimed  the  belief  of  all  men,  but  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  incontrovertible  evidence;  on  the 
ground  rather  that  all  men  were  created  to  be 
^ood,  and  to  know  the  truth,  and  would  know  it 
if  their  perceptions  were  not  dulled  and  distorted 
by  sin.  It  convinced  only  by  a  process  which  at 
the  same  time  purified.  He  made  His  message 
not  an  argument  but  a  force. 

Hence  His  method  was  both  declarative  and 
suggestive ;  both  thought  and  incentive  to  further 
thought.  At  times  He  is  clear  and  authoritative ; 
His  words  are  such  that  men  may  refuse  them  but 
cannot  mistake  them.  At  other  times  He  shrouds 
His  doctrine  in  parables,  and,  pointing  to  principles, 
leaves  them  to  work  and  untold  their  purport  as 
men  are  found  ready  to  receive  them.  This  was 
80,  because  the  teacliinc:  was  not  simply  of  truths 
but  Truth,  infinite,  insdienable,  imperishable ;  the 


fulfilment  of  all  partial  truths.  His  '  Verily  I  say ' 
asserts  His  belief  that  it  was  so.  The  *mind  of 
Christ'  which  the  teaching  offers  is  not  mere 
neutrality  but  soul,  jpersonality — back  to  which 
the  teaching  goes  for  justification.  He  appeals  to 
no  higher  sanction  than  Himself.  For  Himself  also 
He  assumes  a  ri^ht  to  revise  the  law  of  Moses 
(Mt  5*^),  and  claims  authority  over  every  indi- 
vidual soul  (Mt  19").  For  this  reason  it  is  futile 
to  found  an  argument  against  the  final  and  the 
revealed  character  of  His  message  on  its  frag- 
mentariness  or  its  want  of  originality,  futile  al^ 
to  limit  Hui  teaching  to  any  detached  portion  of 
its  recorded  whole,  e.g.  the  Sermon  on  tne  Mount. 
The  fragments  are  numerous  enough  to  enable 
us  with  ease  to  trace  His  mind.  They  form  a 
unity  which  is  not  a  new  edition  simply  of  any- 
thing preceding.  That  some  of  His  thoughts  and 
precepts  were  anticipated  by  Jewish  and  ethnic 
men  of  wisdom  does  not  detract  from  His  orijgin- 
ality  (see  art.  Originality),  because  that  consists, 
not  in  isolated  truths,  but  in  the  remarkable  sum 
of  truth  in  which  they  take  their  appropriate  and 
articulate  place.  That  doctrine  again  explains  the 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  more  fnUy 
than  the  Sermon  sums  up  the  doctrine.  The 
method  of  Christ  challenges  reflexion  and  suggests 
as  origin  of  His  teaching  His  own  statement  *  from 
GodMMtll'',  Jn7"). 

(7)  What  is  meant  by  the  moral  perfection  of 
Christ  is  at  times  misconceived,  yet  embodies  a 
difference  in  His  nature  as  compared  with  ordinary 
men  that  is  perfectly  realizable.  Ullmann  in  a 
treatise  of  great  power  has  made  it  familiar  under 
the  term  *  smlessness  *  {Sinlessness  of  Jestis,  T.  &  T. 
Clark).  The  term  ha^  been  objected  to  as  a  nega- 
tive conception,  the  negative  absence  of  evil,  a 
negative  difficult  to  prove  from  the  limited  induc- 
tion available  in  a  life  of  a  few  years.  To  ^ve 
the  conception  a  concrete  expression  may  be  im- 
possible ;  but  the  term  is  of  value  as  pointing  to 
the  stainless  purity  of  Christ.  His  moral  self- 
witness  is  in  the  nighest  degree  positive.*  It 
implies  not  simply  the  consciousness  of  flawless 
conduct,  but  the  consciousness  of  perfect  character 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  power  to  create  in 
others  perfect  character.  Man  may  fail  to  meet 
his  moral  obligation  in  three  ways:  by  fallinjg 
short  of  his  ideal  of  duty,  by  forming  lower  ideaU 
than  he  ought,  by  direct  trans^ession.  And  the 
witness  of  the  ordinary  conscience  is  that  man 
has  failed  in  all  three,  and  has  reason  to  fear 
God.  The  peculiarity  of  Christ*s  moral  life  is  that 
all  suspicion  of  this  is  wholly  absent  He  never 
confesses  sin.  He  never  fears  any  consequences 
of  His  acts  either  from  God  or  nrom  men.  He 
seeks  forgiveness,  but  only  for  others.  He  dreads 
sin,  but  not  for  Himself.  He  claims  to  be  apart 
from  it.  He  gives  the  impression  of  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  which  sin  cannot  be.  He 
is  possessed  with  a  holy  energy,  constant  and 
powerful.  Yet  His  moral  life  nnds  exercise  not 
in  abstracts  but  within  conditions  of  earthly  ex- 
istence. He  fought  His  way  through  those  ex- 
periences which  make  goodness  difficult.  For  this 
reason  His  goodness  is  both  provable  and  imitaUe. 
The  crux  of  the  proof  must  rest  less  in  special 
pleading  for  particulars  of  conduct  than  in  a 
central  view  of  His  moral  personality.  Particulars 
have  been  contested.  He  has  been  charged  with 
harshness  to  His  mother  ( Jn  2^) ;  with  petulance 

*  The  paamge,  *  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  There  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is  Ood'  (Hk  10^8  nX  is  still  a  difficult  ques- 
tion of  criticism  and  interpretation.  That  it  is  a  self-depreda- 
tory word  is  the  least  tenable  explanation.  That,  as  a  self- 
depreciatory  saying  it  is  the  only  certainly  authentic  word  of 
Christ  with  reference  to  His  moral  nature  (Schmiedel,  Eneye. 
Bibl.  ii.  1881X  is  perverse  (ct  Marcus  Dods,  The  Bible,  Us  Origin 
and  Nature,  p.  205). 
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(Lk  2^) ;  with  brusque  contempt  (Mt  ?•) ;  with 
aiscourtesy  and  personal  bitterness  (Lk  ll"**); 
with  violation  of  property  rights  (Mk  6*'  ll'"'* ") ; 
with  underrating  family  duty  and  affection  (Mt 
1(F,  Lk  14*'  *) ;  with  defective  and  impracticable 
theories  as  to  civic  virtue,  wealth,  almsgivinff, 
non-resistance,  etc.  (For  these  and  others  cl.  sucn 
writers  as  Voysey,  Dole,  Philip  Sidney,  Goldwin 
Smith  ;  and  the  tendency  of  younger  Unitarians). 
Charges  on  particulars  cannot  be  met  except  in 
the  light  of  character.  The  above  are  all  defen- 
sible consistently  with  the  character  of  Jesus  as 
that  character  appears  in  the  record.  Nor  need 
we  resort  to  the  plea  (Martineau)  that  the  blemishes 
are  due  to  the  fault  of  the  delineators.  Christ's 
moral  nature  is  a  unity.  It  is  a  uni^  in  virtue  of 
that  principle  by  which  He  knew  Himself  to  be 
always  doing  the  will  of  God.  He  knew  Himself 
to  be  in  the  activity  of  spirit  and  will  what  God 
in  nature  ^ve  Him  to  become.  In  this  respect 
He  felt  Himself  solitary  amon^  men,  and  acted 
on  the  feeling.  His  perfection  thus  consists,  first, 
not  in  any  completeness  of  precepts  given  or  con- 
crete relations  sustained  in  conduc^these  flow 
from  it;  but  in  the  possession  of  that  spirit  and 
of  those  principles  which  not  only  supi)ly  all  due 
regulation  as  occasion  requires,  out  ^ve  unity, 
consistency,  and  purity  to  the  moral  life.  In  the 
light  of  this  consideration  we  argue  for  His  con- 
stant maintenance  of  moral  supremacy  in  particular 
acts.  His  moral  consciousness  penetrat^  all  His 
tliought  and  feeling,  and  all  expressions  of  both. 
It  was  the  secret,  mrther,  of  His  power  over  sin, 
both  in  the  world  (cosmic)  and  in  man :  His  power 
*  to  overthrow  sin  *  and  *to  forgive  sins.*  He  did 
not  disregard  sin.  He  inherited  the  teaching  of 
His  race  as  to  sin,  a  teaching  characteristii^y 
striking  and  comprehensive.  He  appropriates  all 
its  truth,  and  develops  it  in  His  own  original 
spirit.  He  did  this  just  because  He  was  so  pure. 
Sin  was  the  haunting  dread  of  His  days.  In 
meeting  its  malign  force  and  subduing  it,  He  broke 
His  life.  Against  it  He  put  forth  all  His  strength, 
and  in  so  doing  rose  to  the  fulness  of  stature  we 
know,  *  being  raised  up  by  God  to  liis  right  hand.* 
More  by  what  He  did  against  sin  than  by  what 
He  declared  of  sin  or  of  His  own  goodness  did  He 
prove  His  sinlessness.  He  did  what  He  was.  His 
presence  raised  the  disciples,  as  His  story  raises  us, 
to  a  level  which,  like  Him,  knows  no  sin  (1  Jn 

35. 6. »), 

(5)  His  equality  ivith  God*  connects  itself  chiefly 
(in  the  Synoptics)  with  the  thought  of  His  sinless- 
ness  and  His  power  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  9*"*,  Mk  2^*, 
Lk  5''*'*  **.  L^  unquestioned  is  Mt  28*',  where  He 
includes  Himself  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  name). 
St.  John's  Gospel  is  full  of  the  idea  (5*«-  6»-» 
842.B6  9»f.  io»  11&  141. «.  9  i5»f.»)^  and  to  this  point 

attacks  have  in  consequence  been  directed  with 
vigour  (cf.  in  ])articular  Martineau's  Seat  of 
A  uthority ;  and  for  an  effective  rejoinder,  Forrest  s 
Christ  of  History  and  Experience,  Lect.  I. ). 

(c)  As  remarkable  a  factor  as  any  in  the  spell 
Christ  laid  on  man's  spirit  has  been  His  appem  to 
the  deeper  forces  of  personal  being.  There  have 
been  those  whose  presence  seemed  to  lower  for  the 
time  bein^  the  vitality  and  intelligence  of  those 
who  came  into  contact  with  them,  and  so  acted  as 
to  destroy  their  self-possession.  Some  men  overawe 
and  paralyze  others  who  come  within  the  field  of 
their  influence.  The  power  of  Christ  acted  con- 
trariwise. It  empowered.  He  revealed  men  to 
themselves  in  revealing  Himself  to  their  inner 
sense.  In  receiving  Him  into  their  hearts  new 
powers  therein  arose,  reserve  forces  showed  them- 
selves ;  His  influence  was  that  of  reason  begetting 

*  See  below  under  '  Divine  designations,*  *S(jn  cS  Man,*  'Son 
•fOcd,' 


reason,  love  begetting  love.  In  fellowship  with 
Him  men  came  to  higher  ideals.  From  Him,  in 
fact,  mankind  has  learned  to  know  itself  as  it 
ou^ht  to  be,  and  to  estimate  its  own  best  possi- 
bihties.  He  has  lifted  up  human  aspiration  more 
than  any  other.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  He  appealed  persuasively  to  human 
instinct.  To  appeal  to  sucn  instinct  is  often  to 
create  it.  When  a  child  is  told  a  story  of  heroism, 
when  rough  untaught  natures  are  softened  by  the 
beauty  of  tenderness  seen  or  pictured,  there  is  a 
creation  of  courage  or  gentleness  where  it  was  not 
before.  When  the  instmct  is  quickened  we  know 
that  it  is  native.  The  movement  Christ  initiated 
has  proved  of  unrivalled  creativeness  in  the  history 
of  human  instinct  and  in  every  direction  of  human 
activity.  *The  idea  of  Jesus  is  the  illumination 
and  inspiration  of  existence*  (Phillips  Brooks, 
whose  Bohlen  Lectures,  1879,  are  an  eloquent  ex- 
position of  Christ's  creative  influence,  in  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  emotional  life).  The  first  per- 
ception of  thb  fact  glows  through  the  NT  writings : 
not  one  of  the  writers  fails  to  make  us  understand 
that  the  One  he  writes  about  is  One  who^  has 
opened  new  powers  in,  and  disclosed  new  horizons 
to,  his  own  soul.  This  is  their  witness — a  witness 
corroborated  by  every  succeeding  a^je — that  He 
called  them,  and  in  communion  with  Him,  He  made 
them  *a  new  creation,'  disciplining  and  elevating 
character,  calling  out  a  higher  faith,  creating  pro- 
founder  emotions,  inspiring  with  ever-increasing 
reverence,  and  bringing  into  play  those  higher  and 
more  creative  faculties  of  tne  soul  that  see  the 
things  of  God  in  a  wide  perspective  impossible  to 
the  reason. 

{d)  The  specialities  of  Christ*8  teaching  and 
works  may  be  briefly  indicated.  Their  speciality 
has  been  challenged.  The  opinion  of  a  recent 
Gifford  lecturer  is  shai*ed  by  many,  tliat  'it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  select  any  special 
article  of  religious  faith  which  is  in  its  general 
aspect  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Christianity.  Its 
uniqueness  lies  rather  in  what  some  would  call 
the  personality  of  the  founder '  (Wallace,  Lectures, 
iii. ).  That  is  true ;  but  its  suggestion  is  not  true, 
that  there  is  no  uniqueness  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  The  uniqueness  of  the  Teacher  draws  with 
it  uniqueness  in  the  teaching;  and  that  both  in 
its  method  (see  above)  and  in  its  substance.  Simi- 
larly His  works  exhibit  higher  potency  than  the 
ordmary  human.  A  strong  feeling  to  this  efi'ect  is 
resulting  from  the  minute  analysis  which  at  the 
present  time  both  the  'Words'  and  the  'Miracles* 
are  undergoing  (cf.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus; 
Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  et  al.).  His  dependence 
on  others.  His  anticipations  by  others,  are  less 
confidently  asserted.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  discover  any  form  of  Gentile  culture  which 
is  likely  to  have  entered  into  the  formative  influ- 
ences of  His  mind.  From  Greek  philosophy  He 
probably  lived  remote  as  much  by  natural  tem- 
perament as  by  patriotic  interest.  He  was  not 
beyond  its  range,  but  then  as  now  the  Jew  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  living  in  the  fire  without 
suffering  the  smell  of  it  to  pass  upon  his  garments. 
Every  Jew  appeared  in  his  own  eyes  to  stand 
morally  and  intellectually  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  Gentile ;  his  system  of  education  seemed  less 
destitute  of  vivifying  and  in\igorating  ideals.  He 
was  nurtured  on  the  history,  the  scenery,  the  re- 
ligion of  his  land,  all  of  them  of  excjuisite  interest, 
stimulating  the  fresh  mind  in  the  highest  degree  to 
habits  of  independent  wisdom  (cf.  Ramsay,  Educa^ 
tion  of  Christ,  ch.  3).  Of  Jewish  sects  ana  teachers 
three  have  been  suggested  as  contributory  forces : 
the  Pharisees,  the  Baptist,  the  Essenes.  The  first 
proved  His  worst  foes ;  they  had  an  influence,  but 
it  was  solely  negative.    The  second  is  remarkable 
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i  of  Ills  own  inferiority,  of 
Christ's  higher  ranee  in  mission  and  higher  rank 
in  Person.  Of  the  third  let  Hsiusrath  judge : '  From 
tie  Eaflenes  His  whole  conception  of  the  world 
separated  Him.'*  There  can  be  little  question 
that  the  impnlso  to  reflexion  was  fostered  in  Cbri!<t 
ly  study  of  the  sacred  books,  the  Law  and  the 
I^pbotH,  under  tlm  nxuol  Rabhinico.)  direction. 
The  nia«ter-wordE>  of  Hia  teaching  are  drawn  thence. 
The  Eubstonce  of  His  teaching,  in  nnmeroue  de- 
tails,  is  defined  negatively  by  contract  with  the 


ment'  of  the  Law  through 
and  profounder  enrichment  of  the  proper  principles 
of  the  Law.  The  snbstance  of  Hia  tooebing  in  its 
main  [loBitlons  is  intrinsieally  so  separate  from  even 
its  olosest  approximations  in  previonn  prophecy  as 
to  l>e  justly  entitled  to  the  claim  of  orieinality. 
The  source  of  its  originality  was  in  Himself. 
Christ's  teaching  is  His  onu  expof^ition  of  the 
SivinQ  life  which  w-hs  revealed  in  Uimselfi-  (Mt 
JJ11.S7).  ■  Out  of  a  perfect  relation  with  God  flows 
His  teaching  like  a  crystal  stream.'  Its  form  is 
drawn  from  the  religiooH  vocabulary  of  the  time ; 

its  matter  from  His  own  mind.     In  this '" 

the  folio  wing  is  admirably  put,  and  meets 
objection  : 

■It  ia  not  enangh  to  ihow  tbkt  ptrtlculEr  itatemcn 
bwd  nuy  1»  found  fw^^AiM*  |o  urUflr  wdtiiiK<  whk 


:ua,  any  Ol  tboaa  lottji 
m  tha  pagaof  UHpnwJ 
Mmponuy  Htcratnra,  U 
vlfl  uilnlng  Bmong  rub ' 


A  chfldUi  oouialDa.    I 


a  ttuOa  whlcli  •: 


]l(£taili 


l.lt.Wi 


of  ftll  thb  apfrltukl  luiaber  Uw  wul  of  Jem  only  Klealed  what 
«u  good  abd  irnat,  ud  refected  alt  Uia  mtf  Howtaltt.if., 
tlBClrani  tha  bMcUiu  of  HUM  Ha  took  (it.  Indeed,  Ha  took  ■□}'. 
thbuc  dlnftlv  tbsnocli  only  what  ma  ttenaUr  trae,  rejecting 
■tthe^dne  time  alt  ttie  frlyoloua  iltQaliim  and  puerile  caaniatry 
In  the  oaiuldenUan  of  which  Hillcl  spent  his  iffe  T  Remember 
anln  that  It  detiaeta  in  nowlae  from  our  Lord'a  clijm  <□ 
t^glnlltr,  that  even  His  muter  thouirht  hod  been  partially  or 
canially  enpruaed  by  thoae  who  went  before  Him.  The  quertion 
to  be  decided  in  our  Lord's  6Kf  uas  this,  Whkh  o(  oil  the 
ttaoughU  alXHit  God  thB,t  have  paseed  throufih  the  mind  d( 
■alnta  and  prophets  should  be«nae  the  miuter-thDuifht  of 
nUgion,  wlilch  ahoald  condltloa  and  determine  all  the  rutf 
It  would  not  be  true  to  aay  that  Jeaus  tgtfeUd  one.  as  thDUi|;h 
He  liad  been  paasing  all  in  review  and  (omporinr  them.  >o, 
Uia  tnith  la  that  Jems  l^d  hold  of  one  b;  Hia  Divine  Intuition, 
In  virtue  of  His  direct  Inilght  into  the  nature  of  Ood'  (Hoor- 
boQH,  Teadiing  tf  Chriit,  p.  06 1.). 

When  we  add  that  Christ's  teaching  waa  ^ven, 
■a  to  Hpenk,  casually ;  not  systematically,  in  no 
ordered  or  finished  statement ;  that  the  whole  is 
comparatively  small,  and  yet  that  it  is  easy  to 
draw  up  from  the  scattered  sayings  a.  snm  of 
doctrine  coherent,  self- consistent,  and  completely 
BBtisfying  to  the  needs  of  the  soul,  further  cogency 
3b  tent  t«  tlie  witness,  'Never  man  so  spake' 
^Jn  7"),  and  point  to  the  question,  '  Whence  hath 
this  man  this  wisdom  !'  (Mt  13").  See  artt.  OltlOIN- 
.ALITl'  and  UNIQUENESS. 

To  His  words  have  to  be  added  His  works.  His 
ordinary  doings  were  those  of  a  good  man  (Ac 
10").  His  miracles  proved  s  snecial  presence  of 
God  «-ith  Him  (Jn  3').  There  is  a  crude  view  of 
the  GiK<pel  wonders  which  has  made  many  see  in 
them  on  animportnnt  part  of  the  Gospel  story,  and 
«von  feel  it  desirable  to  do  without  them.  So  long 
as  they  are  looked  upon  as  thanmatnrgic  sicnH  or 
violations  of  Nature's  seiiaence,  so  long  will  both 
religion  and  science  reject  them.  If,  however, 
they  are  oonsidered  as  indications  of  laws  which 
embrnt'e  and  in  a  sense  unite  the  seen  and  nnseen 
■worlrl^,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  Christianity 
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that  they  should  occur  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  that  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
face  of  all  attempts  to  explain  them  or  explain 
them  away,  a  certain  robust  senxe  of  the  general 
mind  has  refnsed  to  concur  in  any  view  that 
denies  their  reality  or  their  essential  place  in  the 
history.  Tbey  reveal  Christ  no  less  tnan  His  doc- 
trine. They  constitute  wamuits  of  Hif  Divine 
power  :  tbey  also  form  part  of  the  Gospel.  They 
stand  as  a  real  item  in  the  list  of  testimonies  to 
His  impression.  They  are  one  of  the  modes  in 
wliich  His  life  found  utterance,  '  an  authentic  ele- 
ment of  the  ori^nal  gospel  oflered  to  faith '  (A.  B. 
Bruce,  Apologetics,  p.  37s  ;  JMimculoua  EUmentt 
in  Goapela,  elis.  vL  and  viii. ).  In  tliis  respiiol  they 
are  on  a  different  plane  from  the  prodigies  credit«d 
to  pagan  heroes.  That  men  might  see  the  will  of 
God  at  work,  Jeeua  did  the  works  of  His  Father. 
A  reckless  bistorical  scepticism  evaporates  the 
miraclee  partly  into  odd  natural  events,  partly 
into  nervous  healings,  partly  into  graduaJly  grow- 
ing legends.  Sane  criticisoi,  however,  admits 
their  congruity  with  the  record,  their  naturolneie 
to  His  I^rson,  and  their  value  to  faith.  The 
supreme  miracle  of  the  EesurrecUon  (wb.  see)  is 
of  primary  import, 

8.  Validity  of  the  experitne€.—'Y\\B  lines  tlina 
traced  converge  in  one  picture.  Their  eflfeot  is 
striking,  and  of  the  cumulative  kind.  They  may 
not  produce  infallible  certainty  of  the  trutli  of 
Christ's  Divinity.  Bat  no  infallible  certainty  can 
be  given.  The  Christ  they  portray  is  not  ahsolut« 
in  the  sense  of  abstract ;  He  is  absolute  in  tha 
sense  of  the  fullest  concrete  ;  all  the  elements, 
therefore,  which  ^  to  make  up  tliis  impression  of 
His  Person  contribute  to  the  proof  of  itfl  power : 
by  exhibiting  what  Ho  is  they  testify  to  Him  : 
their  witness  is,  '  This  U  the  Son  of  God.'  It  waa 
men's  experience  of  Christ  as  Divine  that  gave 
them  the  right  to  aflinu  His  Divinity.  Is  the  teit- 
ncss  Irtit  ?  The  contention  here  made  is  that 
what  we  know  along  many  lines  a«  the  Christian 
experience  is  a  new  and  distinctive  development, 
and  demands  a  new  and  unique  factor  introduced 
to  the  human  consciousness.  Is  the  contention 
verifiable!  The  witness  is  an  interpretation;  can 
we  trust  it  T  Has  the  impression  an  exact  equiva- 
lent behind  it  of  objective  fact  I  What  were  the 
dimensions  of  the  objective  fact  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  inner  efTect  T  The  answer  must  be  uiat 
the  same  law  of  rationality  holds  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  knowledge.  The  elTect  mnst  have  an 
adequate  cause.  What  tlie  soul  realizes  as  tha 
highest  in  its  inner  feeling  is  proof  of  reality  that 
the  reason  may  recognize.  Jf^tho  soul  attains  tha 
vision  of  a  Reality  whose  authority  over  it  is 
absolute  and  from  whom  it  receives  a  power  that 
masters  all  other  powers,  then  it  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  God.  The  finality  of  such  experience  cannot 
be  questioned,  when  its  source  is  personality  (per- 
sonality being  the  only  full  reality  of  wlueli  wo 
have  knowIe<l^),  and  It.s  seat  the  moral  disposition 
and  not  individual  temperament.  Now  to  those 
conditions  the  impression  of  Christ  recorded  In  tha 
Gospels  conforms.  Behind  the  records  He  stands, 
greater  than  themselves,  and  that  by  their  own 
showing  1  and  beeause  of  this  they  tumisli  to  their 
readers  a  vision  ■which  does  not  fade  but  grows,  ft 
power  that  ia  new  and  permanent,  a  command 
from  which  tha  conscience  cannot  dissent,  a  mas- 
tery that  sets  free.  He  Himself  had  this  effect  on 
men  as  they  companied  with  Him  ;  the  record  of 
their  intercourse  with  Him  has  tlie  same  elTect. 
The  efTect  is  a  fact  of  continuous  experience  funda- 
mentally identical  in  kind  throughout  the  Christian 
centuries.  Both  are  the  envelope  that  enwrapa 
Truth  transcending  time  and  place.  Only  tha 
universal  and  everlasting  can  transcend  the  Iimita- 
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tions  of  our  separateness  and  speak  in  the  same 
manner  to  thousands  of  different  sonls.  The 
phenomena  of  Christian  history  are  so  diverse  in 
kind  from  those  of  other  historic  faiths  as  to  re- 
quire the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  ori^^  (cf. 
Dlingworth,  Fersonality  Human  and  Divtne,  p. 
200).  The  witness  that  God  Himself  is  here  step- 
ping into  the  history  of  the  race  must  be  accounted 
true. 

III.  Beginnings  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Person  in  the  NT.— 1.  General  character  of  the 
doctrine. — It  has  been  necessary  to  make  the  above 
analysis  of  the  bases  of  belief  in  Christ  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Groepels  and  to  justify  it,  because 
it  is  only  by  understanding  them  fully  that  we 
gain  any  test  by  which  to  determine  the  character 
and  worth  of  the  belief  itself,  or  reach  the  point  of 
view  for  appreciating  aright  its  beginnings  and  its 
^owth.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  has  no  finality.  It 
IS  based  on  an  experience  which  cannot  rest,  but 
must  grow  with  the  growth  of  all  life,  and  pervade 
all  other  experience  of  life.  It  is  a  doctrine  there- 
fore that  has  a  history  down  to  the  present,  and 
which  is  destined  to  continue  beyond  the  present. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  new  growth  of  its 
meaning.  In  moving  on  we  can  purchase  security 
only  by  retracing  our  stops,  unravelling  the  web 
of  tiie  past  and  weaving  it  over  again.  Kecurrence 
to  the  original  will  reinvigorate  Tike  the  touch  of 
earth  to  the  feet  of  Antaeus.  In  the  first  expres- 
sion there  is  a  universality  wliich  is  apt  to  be  lost  in 
the  divisions  of  lator  opinion :  there  is  an  implicit 
fulness  in  the  beginning  which  is  not  completoly 
represented  in  any  subsequent  stage.  To  that 
beginning  we  now  advert.  In  the  conviction  that 
*  in  Christ '  they  were  *  a  new  creation,*  *  partakers 
of  a  Divine  nature '  (2  Co  6",  2  P  1*),  the  Apostles 
must  seek  expression  of  their  conviction.  The  ex- 
pression runs  over  into  every  phase  of  their  thought 
and  life.  It  breeds  in  them  a  sense  of  new  relation 
to  Christ  akin  to  that  felt  towards  God,  originating 
a  new  thought  of  His  Person.  We  see  it  in  the 
Names  they  give  to  Him,  in  the  Properties  and 
Attributes  they  ascribe  to  Him,  in  their  acceptance 
of  wonders  attending  His  Origin  and  His  passing 
from  sight,  in  the  relations  they  proceed  to  insti- 
tute between  Him  and  previous  history  as  well  as 
future  ages.  The  NT  idea  of  His  Divinity  is  not 
to  be  built  up  as  an  induction  from  these  par- 
ticulars ;  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  reflexions, 
inevitable  and  faint,  of  the  experience  of  His 
Divinity ;  they  are  the  inward  seeking  utterance. 

It  is  an  utterance  that  is  quite  spontaneous.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  religious  faith  not  of  philosophic 
interest.  The  speculative  instinct  is  wholly  second- 
ary to  the  spiritual  facts.  But  while  this  is  so,  the 
philosophic  interest  is  there,  and  that  of  necessity. 
While  the  Person  hidden  behind  the  life  of  the 
NT  is  vaster  than  the  NT  record  of  Him,  it  re- 
mains true  that  if  that  Person  were  to  survive  and 
His  impression,  they  must  be  shown  to  ring  true 
to  the  mtellect.  What  happens  to  the  emotions 
suggests  problems  to  the  mind.  Proved  facts, 
even  those  *  deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame,*  have 
to  formulate  themselves  in  thought.  And  so  the 
moral  life  created  by  Christ  furnished  material  for 
new  great  convictions  fitted  to  be  at  once  its  ex- 
pression and  its  safeguard.  The  doctrine  of  His 
Person  was  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  impres- 
sion of  His  Personality. 

In  the  facts  thus  noted  is  to  be  found  the  answer 
to  two  ina nines  of  rationalism.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  askea,  Why  is  He  never  called  God  ?  and  on 
the  other.  Why  such  diversity  of  view  nnwng  the 
writers  ?  Take  the  latter  first.  The  criticism  here 
has  been  carefully  made  by  Dr.  Martineau  {Seat 
of  Authority t  p.  361)  and  others,  who  urge  that 
Jesus  was  construed  successively  into  ( 1 )  the  Jewish 


ideal  or  Messiah,  (2)  the  Human  ideal  or  Second 
Adam,  (3)  a  Divine  Incarnation.  This  construction 
of  theories  is  asserted  to  be  only  a  fanciful  achieve- 
ment of  early  Christian  thought.  '  The  personal 
attendants  of  Jesus  worked  out  the  first ;  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  second ;  the  school 
whence  the  Fourth  Gospel  proceeded,  the  third.* 
In  reply  it  may  be  affirmed  that  such  criticism 
holds  its  ground  only  by  (a)  doing  violence  to  the 
facts  on  which  it  seeks  to  rest,  by  subjecting  them 
to  a  narrowljr  subjective  standard :  the  facts  in- 
clude those  in  wnich  Christ  is  represented  as 
accepting  the  name  of  Lord ;  by  {h)  an  arbitrary 
application  of  the  idea  of  development  to  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  possible  to  prove  the  aUeged  con- 
structions to  have  been  made  successively  only  by 
a  series  of  unwarranted  eliminations.  The  Syn- 
optists  are  not  w^ithout  knowledge  of  (2)  and  (3), 
nor  is  (1)  unknown  to  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Grospel.  The  facts,  when  viewed  without  prepos- 
session, point  to  no  such  clear-cut  theories.  TKey 
do,  however,  indicate  both  movement  and  diver- 
sity of  belief,  changes  constantly  going  on  in 
the  opinions  respecting  Christ's  nature,  and  very 
material  differences  in  individual  emphasis  and 
interpretation,  a  movement  and  diversity  only 
less  remarkable  than  the  unmistakable  unity 
pervading  them.  It  was  naturid  that  men  of 
the  character  and  training  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Peter  should  discover  in  OT  conceptions  of  the 
Messiah  approximate  lines  of  thought  wherewith 
to  describe  their  experience  of  Christ.  Tempera- 
mental and  other  causes  led  St.  Paul  ana  St. 
John  as  naturally  to  ^ve  representations  of  their 
experience  such  as  tney  have  done,  the  former 
anthropological  and  practical,  the  latter  contem- 

Slative  ana  mystical.  As  types  these  three  are 
istinguishable,  but  not  exclusively  of  each  other. 
There  are  others  idso,  as,  e.g.y  that  of  the  £p.  to 
the  Hebrews,  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  of  the 
Apocalypse.  These  expressions  differ  among  them- 
selves, and  differ  in  precisely  the  manner  that  is 
natural  and  desirable.  The  variety  is  that  of  life 
and  reality.  These  all  represent  differences  that 
are  not  sepcu'ate  developments  of  substance  in  the 
doctrine  so  much  as  precious  elements  constitutive 
of  a  richer  fulness  than  any  one  of  them  or  aJl  of 
them;  a  fulness  of  necessary  mvsteriousness.  They 
represent  no  signs  of  a  struggle  to  assert  Divinity 
in  opposition  to  a  bare  humanity :  of  such  a  struggle 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  NT. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  criticism,  it  is  possible 
with  some  reason  to  maintain  that  the  term  $€6%  is 
never  applied  to  Christ.  The  matter  is  still  in 
dispute  among  scholars.  The  crucial  passages  are 
(not  taking  into  account  Jn  P  20*,  1  Jn  6*,  He 
18»)  Ro  9»,  Tit  2",  Ac  20»  1  Ti  3»«,  Ph  2«,  2  P  \\ 
Col  2».  In  2  P  P  the  rendering,  *  Our  God  and  the 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'  is  not  excluded ;  similarly 
Tit  2^.  In  Ro  9*  the  doxology  may  be  regarded  as 
referring  to  God.  In  1  Ti  3^*  the  true  text  is  5j  not 
d€6i.  In  Ac  20*  the  A  V  reading  is  probably  correct 
(*God').  Col  2«,  Eph  5»,  2  Th  V\  Tit  2«  have 
been  adduced  as  proofs  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
Christ  as  God  ;  but  erroneously.  The  two  strongest 
pasages  are  Ph  2*-*,  Col  2*.  But  if  the  texts  are 
not  unainbiguous,  that  does  not  affect  the  truth  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  It  was  scarcely  natural  for 
a  Jew  to  use  the  Divine  Name  in  any  connexion 
(cf.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  §  vii.,  also  p.  233). 
If  it  were  used,  it  applied  to  God  in  His  absolute 
being.  Cf.  Westeott,  Ej?.  of  St.  John,  p.  172. 
God  manifesting  Himself  in  Christ  was  affirmed  in 
a  variety  of  other  modes.  The  Apostles  were  not 
so  much  concerned  to  *  prove  His  Divinity  *  as  to 
persuade  men  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
The  question  whether  He  was  God  or  not  was  in 
this  view  a   subordinate  question.    They  wrote 
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about  Him  as  th^  preaclieJ.  in  Hia  human 
festation  and  in  His  Exalted  Gloiy.     From   tliat 
point  af  view  they  neither  missed  the  consciou 
Hens  of  His  Godliood  nor  fuled   ahundftntij 
declare  it.    The  deularationa  they  make  are  of  Oi 
vho,  they  were  persua^iad,  was  aheolutely  unique 
in   position,   in  cliaracler,   in   work ;   One   whose 
relationsliifi   to   God   was    perfect,   who  was    the 
Saviour,   Light  and  Life  of  men.     Are  euch  de- 
«laratioQR  conaiHtent  with  anything  short  of  His 
IKvinitjf ! 

2.  Dieine  detignalionx  applied  to  C'hriai.^Of  the 
names  implying  diatinctiveness  of  nature  aaaif 
to  Christ  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  there  ___ 
iour  of  supreme  import :  {<■}  '  Son  of  Man,'  which 
Btonds  by  itself ;  (o)  'Son  of  God,'  with  which 
may  be  set  as  allied  in  Bignifiwmte,  '  Son  of  the 
Highest,'  '  Only  -  begotten  Son,'  '  My  beloved 
Bon'  (or  'My  Son,  my  Choeen'),  and  'The  Son 
(c)  '  Chriat ';  (d)'  Lord. '  Others  are  the  '  Word  of 
God  '  and  '  the  Word  '  j  '  Son  of  David,'  with  which 
tnay  be  placed  '  Koot  and  offspring  of  David,'  and 
Jjerhaps  '  Prince  of  life'  and  'Prince';  'Saviour' ; 
'Image  of  God'j  'Second  Adam';  'First  and 
Last ' ;  '  The  Holy,  Just  One.' 

Bon  of  Hmi.  — To  this  title  there  attaches  a 
|H3Culiar  interest,  which  is  reflected  in  the  amount 
of  discussion  it  has  excited.  ContrDversy  circles 
round  its  use,  it-s  source,  its  meaning.  It 
in  all  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  the  one  name  Christ 
is  represented  as  reserving  tor  His  exclusive  use. 
That  He  did  so  is  plainly  implied  in  the  narratives. 
His  uw  ot  it  hu  been  denied  let.  Bruno  B&ufr,  Vdlkinsr, 
Oart.  LieUm&iiii.  etcV  Ods  of  the  miaC  mpable  of  re«nt 
itarci)  ar^n  that  th«  term, 
nude  current  hy  Him  but  by 

naangr.  Tb«  »iiy  Ohtwwu  believed  thil  Jeaiu  had  pro- 
phided  Bis  PuoiuiL  Ihaf  beiltitHl  to  siaJu  Hioi  »}-  so 
ODtrifl^L  and  henoe  represented  Him  u  isying  otdy  tbat  iJie 
'  Ilui '  of  Dsntel  should  appsu  with  the  douds  of  faenven.  He 
Oould  Hy  that  viUimt  mcanlnK  mnwU.  But  Die  Ctariitisn 
tntetiiretetlon  tiMn  md  Hlni  Into  the  umaunceuKut,  then 
tuH]  the  title  In  the  prophades  oC  the  Festion  sad  ftesumctlDti, 
and  fliully  OS  IL  dimple  equivalent  r>f  the  flnt  penoa  elnirular  on 
the  llpi  or  Jmus.  The  poilUan.  In  this  and  oihtr  tonu,  talli  to 
kcooun^  I'ldir  aiia,  tor  two  tacU :  (a)  the  term  ii  not  found  In 
St.  Paul  or  elaewhnre  In  NT,  but  »Jni«t  nolely  on  the  Un«  " 
Ceaus  (Instanceijffl  _the_«inlj»ry  are^Jn  If,  Ac  5™);,(I')J.I 


_Jt  aJniDBt  nolely  oi.  —  _„ 

to  the  contnrv  an  Jn  1«",  Ac  T»);  (b}  ll 
:irly  Church,  bow  doej  it~«  Itito  denoti 


..h  the  evident  endeavoL.   __  ^ 

K  glotlBcd  Chrlei  T 

The  expression  occurs  in  previous  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  literature.  The  references  of  importance 
bre  in  Ezekiol,  Daniel  (7"),  and  Enoch,  m  all  of 
Which  the  Messianic  signiRcance  is  not  indisput- 
able (see  Schmidt,  art.  'Son  of  Man'  in  Encyc. 
Siil.,  who  inclines  to  refer  even  Dn  7"  to  Michael, 
hot  Messiah).  In  what  sense  is  it  to  be  under- 
Stood  !  The  commonly  accepted  view  (e.g.  Bey- 
schlag-Wenilt)  may  Iw  thus  stated:  Chnst  was 
desirous  of  being  recognized  as  the  Messiah.  He 
was  not  desirous  of  fulhlling  the  current  expecta- 
tions of  what  the  Messiah  should  be  and  do.  He 
therefore  did  not  aiiply  the  current  designations 
of  Messiah  to  Himself,  but,  finding  one  term,  'Son 
of  Man '  (in  Daniel),  employed  it  as  expressing  (1) 
Messianic  character,  and  (2)  much  more  than  the 
expected  Klessianic  character,  viz.  the  generically 
human  character. 

Dalman  {WttnU  lif  Jain)  has  adduced  E^ve  conalderationa 
uahut  this  rien-.  It  ie  a  view,  be  boldi.  nartcd  by  the  Girek 
dUvina,  and  bai  no  ba«i  In  primllivB  Chrintian  thouehl.  He 
uaint^na  Uiat  Chriit  adopted  it  Irom  Dn  ;ii,  and  uied  it  of 
Hhnaell  In  lis  ori^in^  Hnie,  ■  «enK  which  vaa  not  wldelv 
prevalent  in  Wa  time  aa  applicable  ta  (he  Healah.    There  '  the 


tieaatwith 


'ourhig:  bear,  the  four-headed  leopard,  tl 
m  horni  (crrible  exceedingly  beyoRd  it" 
ean  nnamwd  and  incffensive.  incapab 
'  hia  own  of  mailing;  hinueir  m 
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To  indicate  results,  it  may  be  taken  that  there 
is  a  fair  consensus  of  agreement  on  the  following 
points :  (□)  that  the  nse  of  the  title  as  applicahla 
'     Himself  is  due  to  Christ ;  (A)  that  a  wider  soi 


hining  various  OT  su)i;gestions,  and  these  the  n 
rich  and  salient ;  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  one 
like  a  son  of  man,  the  sullering  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
the  ideal  people,  the  recipient  of  special  privilegei 
the  apportioner  of  judgment,  of  celestial  origin. 
In  wealth  of  content  the  expression  stands  alone. 
It  was  thus  pecntiatly  a)jpropriate  as  a  self- 
designation  of  Christ.  In  it  there  niel  the  two 
divisions  of  Mesaianio  reference,  those  {tointing  to 
the  rIotv  and  those  pointing  to  the  humiliation 


rous   and   irreconcilable,  yet  u 
)f  being  unified  in  a  single  chs __ .     

B  of  His  ministry  He  was  to  msjiifest  Him. 


In 


self  aa  the  conqueror  of  Satan,  as  perfect  n 
concentrating  His  race  in  an  intense  personal  life, 
a-  conscious  of  a  special  mission  from  God,  of  abso- 
lutely intimate  relation  to  God,  of  perfect  depen- 
dence upon  God,  and  as  sharing  with  Cod  in  the 
iudgment  of  the  world,  characteristics  all  of  tbem 
Messianic,  and  im]>ossihle  to  be  included  in  any  of 
the  terms  of  Meesianic  intention  more  folly  than 
in  this,  the  'Son  of  Man.'  Its  meaning  on  Bia 
lips  gOBK  further  than  even  the  fulness  of  Meesiania 
intention  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  once  intelligibia 
('mystifying  title'  of  Weisso  and  others  is  not 
justiiied),  a  feature  it  shares  with  Him  whom  it 
designates  and  the  hopes  it  unilied.  In  it  these 
features  find  place :  much  contempoTory  MeNsianie 
belief  of  a  familiar  kind  ;  less  prominent  ideas  tliat 
had  before  this  time  passed  into  the  background ; 
novel  functions  in  Christ's  conception,  such  as  the 
life  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  a  life  of  service,  and  Hii 
death  as  necessary  to  redeem  men ;  and  the  com- 
bination of  all  these  in  a  new  synthesis  which  was 
not  simply  a  mostuc  of  old  data  or  gathering 
np  of  the  disparttte  details  of  earlier  exiiectation, 
hut  which  was  reached  by  the  entrance  of  a  new 
thing  that  made  the  fulfilment  infinitely  mors 
glorious  than  the  )iromise  might  have  seemed  to 
warrant  (cf.  art.  Son  OF  MAN). 

Bon  of  Ood  ('the  Son,'  'My  Son').  This  title, 
like  the  former,  belongs  to  the  OT  writings,  being 
found  in  Gn  6",  Ex  4",  2  S  7",  Ps  ff  82»  8tF,  Job  1* 
38',  Hob  I'«  II',  and  there  applied  in  various  con- 
nexions :  to  offspring  of  tlie  gods,  to  angels,  to 
judges,  to  Israel  as  a  people  serving  Jehovah,  to 
individual  Israelites,  to  the  theocratic  king,  to  the 
Messiah  (Dalman  and  others  object  to '  Son  of  God ' 
as  a  Messianic  title).  The  expression  '  Son  of  God ' 
[or  '  My  Son ']  occurs  in  the  Synoptics  27  times, 
and  'the  Son'  9  times.  In  St.  John  'Son  of  God' 
occurs  10  times  and  'the  Son'  \i  times.  Both 
occur  in  St,  John's  First  Epistle,  in  several  of  SL 
Paul's,  in  Hebrews,  in  Revelation.  In  tlie  Gospels 
they  are  applied  to  Christ  by  the  Father,  angels, 
demoniacs,  Himself  (rarely,  and  only  in  St,  John), 
disciples  (iV.S.— St.  Pet«r's  confession,  Mt  16"), 
elders,  high  priest,  centurion.     In  determining  its 

'~ig,  we  may  exclude  the  idea  of  pagan  influ- 

There  is  little  prolwbilitv  that  the  cnlt  of 
the  Boman  emperors  snggested  either  the  word 
or  its  idea.  \\a  application  to  believers  (Mt  6*- ", 
Lk  6»,  Eph  1',  Jn  I",  I  Jn  3'- ',  Bo  8'*- ",  Ph  2") 
docs  not  necessarily  confine  its  import  to  the  merely 
human  sphere.  Itn  previous  usage  in  the  OT 
couhl  not  fail  to  prepare  Llie  way  for  a  connoUk- 
tion  of  special  relationship  to  (^iod. 
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That  the  term  contains  Messianic  reference  is 
contested  by  few.  In  line  with  it  are  to  be  ex- 
plained the  testimony  of  the  demoniacs  (Mt  8™  II  Lk 
4^))  and  the  heavenly  voices  at  the  Baptism  and  the 
Transfiguration  (Mt  3"  17*).  Here,  too,  possibly 
lies  the  reason  for  Christ's  use  of  the  term  in 
debates  with  the  Jewish  leaders  (Jn  3**  S^'^'  S"*-)* 
The  Messianic  sense  is  obvious  in  8t.  Peter's  confes- 
sion (Mt  16^^) ;  less  so  in  that  of  the  centurion  (Mk 
15*).  The  answer  to  the  high  priest's  question  was 
treated  as  blasphemy  (Mt  26"*^),  because  by  it  He 
claimed  more  than  Messiahship.  St.  John's  state- 
ments enhance  the  feeling  of  the  Synoptists.  He 
points  clearly  to  Christ's  use  of  the  term  and  in 
the  solitary  sensa  He  is  careful  in  his  use  of 
names,  and  would  hardly  put  into  Christ's  mouth 
a  self -designation  without  some  warrant  of  sanc- 
tion from  His  personal  usage.  But  the  Synoptists 
are  not  without  traces  of  the  same  clearness.  In 
Mt  22"-*»,  Mk  12»-»',  Lk  20*»-«  the  inference  is 
inevitable  that  the  Messiah  is  the  son  of  One 
more  exalted  than  David. 

What  meaning  did  Christ  attach  to  the  term? 
The  above  passage  is  simiificant.  He  is  not  deny- 
ing Davidic  descent.  He  afhrms  it  (see  on  the 
other  side  Wellhausen,  Evangel,  Marci),  By  His 
descent  from  David  He  satishes  one  condition  ex- 
pected in  the  Messiah.  That  fact,  however,  does 
not  preclude  Him  from  satbfyin^  further  condi- 
tions not  included  in  the  Messianic  prophecy, 
evincing  a  power  in  Him  which  points  to  another 
and  higher  origin.  This  further  scope  in  His  filial 
relation  is  intimated  in  such  passages  as  Mt  11^ 
16",  Lk  10«,  Mt  3",  Mk  4»,  Lk  8^0,  Jn  8»- »  IS^® 
4^  etc.).  He  taught  the  disciples  to  call  God  'our 
Father,'  and  cali^  God  His  own  Father  in  a  special 
sense.  He  asserts  that  He  alone  adequately  reveals 
and  knows  God.  He  suggests  a  special  sonship  in 
the  parable  of  the  Wick^  Husbandman  (Mk  12"). 
The  double  strain  is  present  in  His  consciousness. 
He  is  Son  in  the  Messianic  sense.  He  is  also  Son 
in  a  Divine  sense :  of  absolute  oneness  with  the 
Father.  He  has  the  mission  of  the  former  with 
its  dignity :  He  has  the  infallible  knowledge  with 
perfect  obedience  of  the  latter.  Both  Matures 
emerge  in  the  Synoptics  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Both  are  not  justly  interpreted  in  such  a  sense 
as  suggests  a  merely  ethical  relation  to  God,  a 
relation  which  others  may  actually  possess  or  are 
destined  to  attain.  In  them  there  is  the  basis  of 
the  ethical  but  of  the  essenticd  as  well.  The  Son- 
ship  of  Christ  is  human  and  historical  yet  solitary 
ana  transcendent. 

St.  Paul  corroborates  the  Evangelic  positions. 
The  earlier  Epistles  contain  a  large  amount  of 
teaching  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  We  have 
lucid  references  to  the  Sonship :  1  Th  1*^  Ro  S** ", 
2  Co  4*,  Ro  1*,  2  Co  V^',  Gal  2»,  Eph  4",  Ro  1*, 
Gal  1^'  4^,  where,  through  the  position  assigned  to 
Him  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  special 
Spirit  dwelling  in  Him,  equality  with  God  is  as- 
serted and  Divine  functions  attributed.  In  one 
passage,  2  Th  2,  Christ,  while  not  named  *  Son,' 
is  regarded  in  His  capacity  as  the  opponent  of 
Antichrist  as  a  consubstantial  representative  of 
Grod.  This  idea  in  another  context  we  have  in 
Col  l»»-»,  He  P-«  3»  etc. 

^  A  survey  of  the  texts  reveals  a  complex  concep- 
tion, including  (1)  a  Messianic  predicate  asserting 
the  place  of  Christ  as  the  complete  antitype  ol 
the  theocratic  king ;  (2)  an  ethical  identity  in  the 
realization  of  Divme  holiness  in  a  stainless  life ; 
(3)  a  spiritual  unity  revealing  itself  in  a  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  mind  of  (jod  and  a  perfect  obedience 
to  His  will,  which  were  as  much  innate  properties  of 
His  personality  as  achievements  of  His  moral  self. 
In  addition,  the  conviction  of  His  pre-existent  glory  * 

*  See  art  PBi-izisnirci. 


and  of  His  cosmic  agency  necessitates  (1)  a  physical 
descent  from  Deity  by  a  creative  act  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  (see  Annunciation  and  Virgin-birth); 
and  (2)  an  equality  of  essence  in  virtue  of  which 
Divine  acts  and  qualities  are  ascribed  to  Him, 
Cf.,  further,  art.  SoN  OF  God. 

Christ  (*the  Christ'),  King  of  the  Jews,  Lord, 
ma;^  all  be  taken  together.  *  Christ  *  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  Messiah.  Both  words  signify  'the 
Anointed.*  While  applied  in  the  OT  to  prophets 
(Ps  105",  1  K  19>«)  and  high  priests  (Zee  4^*),  the 
name  is  specially  identified  with  the  kings,  from 
the  passage  (Ps  ^)  implying  that  they  were  under 
the  special  protection  of  Jehovah,  and  exercised 
righteous  government.  Later,  when  Israel  had 
come  under  Gentile  rule,  the  idea  entered  into  the 
name  that  the  Messiah  would  overthrow  the  secular 
might  and  liberate  the  people,  i.e.  be  at  once  the 
Saviour  of  the  faithful  and  the  Prince  or  King  of 
the  saved.  In  the  NT  the  name  is  accorded  to 
Jesus  everywhere.  It  is  practically  His  surname, 
a  circumstance  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  He  forbade  its  use  in  His  earthly  life.  He  is 
greeted  also  as  '  King'  and  as  *  Son  of  David,'  re- 
cognitions of  Him  as  Messiah.  That  He  Himself 
accepted  the  rdle  appears  from  the  following :  (a) 
His  sanction  of  the  terms  '  Son  of  Man '  and  *  Son 
of  God '  as  applicable  to  Him  ;  (b)  His  consciousness 
of  being  enaowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (Lk  4"^0» 
a  mark  of  the  Messianic  King  (Is  W)  and  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  (Is  42^  6V) ;  (c)  His  self-witness 
as  to  His  being  the  Son  and  Heir  of  God  (Ps  2^) ;  [d) 
His  assurance  of  the  reference  in  Ps  110  to  Himself, 
where  the  King  in  Zion  is  in  His  view  the  Messiah ; 
(e)  He  spoke  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  Messiah  is  the  builder  of 
the  Temple  (cf.  Mt  26«,  Mk  14«  with  Zee  6^^  ^^) ; 
{f)  He  spoke  of  His  kingdom  and  therefore  Mes- 
sianic rank ;  (g)  He  described  Himself  as  Judge  of 
the  world — a  Messianic  function;  {h)  He  com- 
mended St.  Peter's  confession  (Mt  16^^);  (i)  He 
acknowledged  His  Messiahship  before  His  judges 
(both  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate) ;  {j)  He  was  put  to 
death  as  '  King  of  the  Jews.'  Messiahship,  it  has 
been  said,  is  not  Divinity  (Ottley,  art.  *  Incarna- 
tion '  in  Hastings'  DB).  True,  but  Messiahship  as 
enriched  by  Christ  is.  The  new  features  with 
which  He  fulfilled  the  old  conception,  suffering 
and  resurrection,  brought  it  as  near  Divinity  as 
was  possible  for  the  Hebrew  mind.  In  them  was 
concentrated  the  work  of  salvation,  always  as- 
signed in  OT  to  Jehovah  Himself,  in  the  NT 
always  and  in  all  its  parts  assigned  to  Christ. 
The  step  is  but  a  short  one  from  tne  unhesitating 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ's  work 
to  that  of  the  Divinity  of  His  nature. 

The  step  is  taken  when  He  is  called  Lord. 
Christ  refers  to  Himself  as  'your  Lord'  (Mt  24«). 
There  is  evidence  of  growth  in  the  meaning  of 
Lordship  in  NT  usace.  Resch  has  shown  that 
the  name  was  interchangeable  in  instances  with 
'Master'  and  'Rabbi.'  Between  that  stage  and 
the  view  of  the  Epistles  that  Christ  is  Lord  over 
Nature,  the  Universe,  the  Church  (Col  l"-«,  Ph 
2*®*  etc.),  there  is  a  wide  gulf.  The  transition 
was  probably  effected  in  Hellenistic  circles,  and 
aided  by  the  use  of  '  Lord  '  as  a  title  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  and  associated  with  the  divine  honours 
paia  to  him. 

The  Second  Adam  (the  Man  tfom  Heaven)  is  a 
designation  peculiar  to  St.  Paul.  In  idea  it  is 
more  speculative  than  the  foregoing.  The  impulse 
to  its  construction  is  to  be  found  m  the  Apostle's 
conversion  through  the  glorified  appearance  of  the 
Risen  Christ  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  On  the 
ground  of  that  experience  he  contrasts  men,^  as  he 
finds  them,  subject  to  sin  and  death,  and  this  man 
exalted  over  both  (1  Co  16«-«,  Ro  5""^).     The 
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religious  and  moral  destinies  of  the  human  race 
are  traced  to  the  action  of  two  typical  men,  the 
first  Adam,  '  a  living  soul,'  and  the  second  Adam, 
*  a  quickening  spirit.'  In  so  thinking  he  gives  an 
original  turn  to  iiis  Messianic  views.  The  ordinary 
Messianic  hopes  of  his  nation  he  shares.  He  is 
acquainted  also  with  the  tradition  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Christ.  But  neither  his  intellect  nor 
his  conscience,  endued  with  fresh  vision  and  power 
by  Christ  risen,  could  rest  satisfied  with  those. 
He  departs  from  them,  but  not  to  supersede,  rather 
to  develop.  He  regards  Christ  as  the  foretold  of 
the  prophets  (Ro  P),  His  ministry  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  God  (3^^),  His  death 
and  resurrection  as  the  fulfilment  of  foreshadow- 
ings  in  the  OT  Scriptures  (1  Co  15*"  *).  He  shares 
\\'ith  the  Synoptists  and  Acts  the  position  that 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  and  bringer-in  of  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness ;  with  them  he  applies  to 
Christ  the  names  *Son  of  Grod,'  'Christ,*  etc.,  in 
a  sense  of  exceptional  dignity.  What  they  had 
reached  by  a  gradually  increasing  insight  he  won 
by  the  vision  (Gal  V%  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  spiritual  intuition  he  reads  the  Person  of 
Christ.  What  he  had  seen  colours  all  his  thought, 
which  is  essentially  a  Christology  centring  in  the 
idea  of  *  the  Lord  of  Glory.*  The  term  signified, 
of  Christ's  work,  relief  from  the  oppression  and 
burden  of  sin  and  the  law  and  death,  with  hope  of 
regeneration  for  himself  and  all  men  ;  it  signified, 
of  Christ's  Person,  that  He  was  Spirit  (2  Co  3*') ; 
man,  '  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  *  but '  the  man 
from  heaven  *  whom  the  heavenly  principle  made 
perfect  (6"),  pre-existent  (Ro  8',  1  Co  lOS  Gal  4^) 
and  'head  of  every  man'  (1  Co  11'),  human  nature 
in  its  archetypal  form,  particularly  in  creation 
(8*  etc. ).  That  He  of  whom  all  this  was  affirmed 
was  not  conceived  to  be  an  ordinary  human  per- 
sonality in  His  intimate  nature,  goes  without  say- 
ing. Taken  in  conjunction  with  other  terms  used, 
the  *Lord  of  Glory*  declares  Divinity.  In  the 
later  Epistles,  Eph.,  Col.,  Ph.,  TL,  Tit.,  the 
Divinity  is  explained  in  the  same  directions  with 
greater  precision  and  fulness,  and  exemplified  in 
fresh  relations. 

The  fact  that  these  writinn  contain  a  more  developed  Chris- 
UAogy  than  that  of  the  undisputed  Epistles  has  been  made  a 

S-ound  for  discrediting  them.  But  without  good  reason.  The 
ter  thought  is  in  organic  line  with  the  earlier ;  both  fix  atten- 
tion on  what  Christ  did  and  does,  and  not  on  what  He  taught ; 
both  rise  to  the  thought  of  the  glorijQed  Christ  through  the 
work  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  later  iUustrates  and  emphasizes 
rather  than  increases  the  heavenly  dignity  of  Christ,  assigning 
an  increment  of  function  rather  than  of  rank  (cf.  lightfoot, 
Col,  p.  120). 

In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  there  is  a  remarkable 
type  of  doctrine  which  has  not  yet  been  defini- 
tively located.  It  has  very  little  in  common  with 
the  NT  >\Titing8  generally,  or  even  with  the 
Pauline.  ^  Its  conception  of  Christ's  Person  is 
characterized  by  significant  differences  in  sub- 
stance and  expression.  After  a  prologue  (almost 
in  the  manner  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, which  looks  like  a  summary  of  previous 
thought)  it  proceeds  to  its  main  thesis,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  New  Covenant  over  the  Old.  In  the 
first  seven  chapters  Christ  is  presented  as  the  Son, 
the  Revealer,  and  the  Kin^- Priest.  As  the  Son, 
He  has  been  prepared  for  m  Israel  (1^),  lias  par- 
ticipated in  the  creation  and  is  its  consummation 
(1*),  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  glory  as 
its  effulgence  (iTavyajfia),  and  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  essence  (inrdaTourti)  as  its  embodiment 
X<^paK'Hip)  (1'),  and  is  now  at  the  Fatlier's  right 
hand.  As  the  Revealer,  He  is  superior  to  angels 
and  Moses ;  while  yet  a  *  partaker  of  flesh  and 
blood '  (2**),  wherein  He  has  done  away  with  sin 
and  death,  establishing  and  vindicating  His  glory 
by  His  sufferings.    As  the  King- Priest  He  realizes 


in  perfection  the  qualifications  of  the  priesthood 
imperfectly  met  in  the  OT  system.  In  his  exegesis 
the  author  applies  to  Christ  two  series  of  OT  texts, 
the  one  having  in  view  in  their  original  meaning  the 
Messiah  (1»,  cf.  Ps  Sf  ;  l^- »,  cf.  Ps  45^- «),  the  other 
relating  to  God  (1«,  cf.  Ps  9T ;  P®"",  cf.  Ps  102»-»). 
All  three  aspects  point  to  such  pre-eminence  of 
Christ  as  msiikes  Him  incomparable  with  men,  to 
be  equalled  with  Grod  alone.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  a  pre-eminence  appropriated  in  His  human 
experience,  made  His  own  by  obedience— a  point 
insisted  on.  These  two  form  the  idea  of  Christ: 
He  is  God  who  by  a  Divine  Incarnation  fulfils 
Himself  in  man  ;  and  He  is  man  who  by  a  human 
faith  and  endurance  realizes  himself  in  God.  If 
the  terminology  is  less  Hebraic  than  in  St.  Paul  or 
the  Synoptiste,  the  motive  is  the  same,  viz.  to 
express  in  the  terms  available  the  new  contrasts 
and  special  aspects  of  Christ's  Person  impressed  on 
the  author's  mind  by  his  independent  experience 
of  Christ. 

The  LotfOB  (*  the  Word')  is  the  term  distinctive 
of  St.  John  (Jn  V- ",  1  Jn  l\  Rev  l^).  It  is 
introduced  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  it  was 
familiar  to  the  writer  and  his  readers.  As  a  term 
it  is  traceable  in  both  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian 
thought.  Its  idea  is  Hebraic  not  Philonian,  and 
to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  '  the  Only -begotten,* 
It  is  no  impersonal  abstract  Idea.  The  Logos  is, 
as  in  the  Targums,  personal  and  active  as  the 
equivalent  of  God  manifesting  Himself  (1  Jn  P). 
He  is  an  historical  human  life  (Jn  V\  1  Jn  V'%  a 
fact  not  to  be  minimized.  Yet  His  coming  within 
the  conditions  of  humanity  was  the  coming  of  One 
who  had  been  pre-existent  with  God  in  and  from 
the  beginning  (1^  S*'-^*^"),  sharing  in  the  life  of 
God  and  in  the  Divine  acts  of  creation  and  pre- 
servation, and  operative  in  previous  history  as  an 
illuminating  ana  quickening  potency  in  the  hearts 
of  the  righteous  (l*-  <•  «• "  W^  1 !«).  Complementary 
is  the  thought  of  the  Apocalypse  of  His  eternity  or 
semi-eternity  in  nature,  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
and  in  redemptive  activity — *  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  perfect  and 
perpetual  adoration  accorded  to  Him  with  God  in 
heaven.  The  recital  of  the  work  of  the  Logos,  so 
brief,  covering  the  vastest  realms,  cosmic,  historical, 
personal,  in  tlie  most  summary  space,  is  majestic. 
The  absence  of  any  line  of  intermediate  oeings 
between  God  and  man  is  notable.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  Word  with  God  (6e6s)  is  deliberate. 
The  description  gives  no  plausibility  to  the  view 
that  here  we  have  a  category  taken  from  philo- 
sophy and  applied  loosely  to  the  facts.  There  is 
nothmg  in  the  Synoptic  representation  of  the 
human  character  and  consciousness  of  Christ  which 
unfits  it  or  renders  it  inadequate  for  the  Logos 
conception  ;  equally  there  is  nothing  in  the  Logos 
conceived  as  becoming  incarnate  in  the  man  Jesus 
which  contradicts  or  impairs  the  reality  or  the 
completeness  of  His  humanity  as  portrayed  in  the 
Synoptics. 

The  two  are  adequate  and  congruous  to  each 
other.  They  are  also  necessary  to  each  other, 
each  being  a  torso  without  the  other.  The  source 
of  the  doctrine  was  the  actual  experience  of  the 
author,  but  it  is  the  experience  of  a  mind  of  pro- 
found spirituality  and  devout  idealism.  He  gives 
the  impression  of  having  been  determined  in  the 
particular  cast  he  gives  his  doctrine  by  contem- 
porary circumstances.  A  specific  method  is  ap« 
parent.  It  is  not  that  he  seeks  to  prove  that 
;  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God '  ( Jn  20»M  ;  it 
is  the  special  manner  of  his  proof  that  differen- 
tiates his  record,  and  above  all  the  specially  in- 
tense feeling  towards  Christ  that  pervades  it, 
characteristics  that  have  led  some  to  assert  that 
he  sees  Christ  as  primarily  Divine  and  less  human 
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than  the  Synoptists  see  Him.  It  is  truer  to  say 
that  he  sees  Christ  both  as  more  Divine  and  more 
human  than  the  Synoptists ;  driven  beyond  them 
by  deepened  experience  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  richer  reflexion  on  the  other  hand  to 
wliich  he  was  incited  by  the  increasing  Gnostic 
licence  of  the  age.  Gnosticism  was  a  subtler  foe 
than  current  Messianism.  Its  sophisms  could  be 
met  only  by  a  simpler  and  profounder — simpler 
because  profounder — truth.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
gives  that  truth.  It  attempts  a  portrait  of  Chnst 
correspondint^  to  the  most  intimate  and  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  His  power  conceivable,  at  once  wholly 
revealing  God,  and  the  Divine  revelation  of  the 
whole  nature,  life,  and  destiny  of  man.  Hence  to 
the  historian  it  is  an  enigma,  to  the  devout  a 
poem.  Its  outline  is  simple  and  free  beo&use  so 
oroad  and  high.  Its  structure  is  less  of  the  his- 
toric than  of  the  spiritual  sense.  The  test  of  its 
genuineness,  like  that  of  art,  is  not  in  its  technique 
but  in  the  dim  and  powerful  feeling  of  infinite 
meaning  it  throws  upon  the  reader,  fi  is  in  conse- 
quence the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  sources  of  subse- 
quent thought. 

3.  Divine  properties  attributed  to  Christ, — "We 
may  note,  to  begin  with,  the  ascription  to  Christ 
of  what  had  been  ascribed  by  OT  prophets  to 
Jehovah  (cf .  Ps  45«- »  with  He  I*- » ;  Is  7»  »•  with 
Mt  1» ;  Jer  23»- «  [where  the  *  Branch  of  David ' 
is  called  the  *  Lord  our  righteousness  *]  33"  with 
the  NT  term  *  Root  of  David  *  applied  to  Christ ; 
Mai  3S  where  the  messenger  about  to  come  to  his 
own  temple  is  called  *  Lord,*  with  Mk  1',  Lk  1'*). 
Again,  tne  tempting  of  Jehovah  (Nu  14*  21*"  •,  Ps 
95»)  is  the  tempting  of  Christ  (1  Co  10»).  In  He 
110. 11  what  is  attributed  to  Jehovah  in  Ps  102*  is 
attributed  to  Christ.  In  Jn  12*^  *i  it  is  asserted 
that  the  language  of  Isaiah  (6'*^^)  concerning 
Jehovah  refers  to  Christ.  Is  45®,  compared  with 
Ro  14*®- ",  shows  that  the  iiidgment-seat  of  God  is 
that  of  Christ.  From  Jl  ^  and  Ro  10"  the  name 
of  Jehovah  is  the  name  of  Christ. 

More  impressive  are  the  references  to  Christ's 
participation  in  Divine  attributes.  He  has  self- 
existence  like  the  Father  (Jn  5*),  and  therefore 
His  life  is  eternal  (Jn  1*  11»  14«,  1  Jn  P  S'*-"). 
He  has  pre-existence ;  cf.  the  Apostolic  testimony 
(He  7»,  Rev  1^  22")  with  Christ's  (Jn  8«  17^).  fife 
cannot  yield  to  death  or  see  corruption  (Resurrec- 
tion narratives,  also  Jn  10",  Ro  1*,  He  7",  Jn  11» 
Ac  13"  2"),  He  will  come  again  (Jn  U^  »,  Ac  1", 
1  Co  11»  etc.),  He  gives  life  to  others  (Jn  5»- »  6«, 
Ph  310- "),  He  has  all  power  (Mt  18",  Rev  1^,  Jn 
5*",  He  1',  Ph  2*),  incluoing  power  over  nature  and 
man  (miracles  and  healings,  cf.  Lk  6"  8^,  Mt  9*, 
also  Ro  8**""),  a  power  He  can  communicate  to 
dusciples  (Ac  9"  3"  4t^%  St.  Paul  attributes  to 
Him  the  Divine  plenitude  (Col  2").  He  has  super- 
human knowledge  of  God  and  superhuman  insight 
into  man  (Jn  16*  2**,  Rev  2*),  He  is  unchangeable 
as  Jehovah  (cf.  Ps  102"  with  He  1"- ",  also  13«). 

Of  Divine  acts  asserted  of  Christ  are  the  follow- 
ing :— Creation  (Jn  1«,  Col  V^  ",  He  1«- »«) ;  Pro- 
vidence  (He  P,  Jn  5",  Col  1") ;  Redemption  (Ac 
20»,  Jn  13»8-*«",  Mt  9",  Eph  5»  passa^s  too 
numerous  to  be  specified) ;  Forgiveness  of  sms  (Mt 
98,  Mk  2^^  Lk  ^  etc.);  Judgment  (Jn  S^^,  Ac 
17",  Ro  W^  Mt  25«-*») ;  Restitution  of  all  things 
(Ph  3",  1  Co  15»*-«).  FinaUy,  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere of  feeling  and  disposition  towards  Christ  in 
the  NT  is  one  of  worship.  He  claims  it,  and  His 
disciples  accord  it.  The  faith  given  to  God  is  given 
to  Him  (Jn  14^  etc.).  Examples  of  doxologies  are 
1  P  4",  2  Ti  4",  Rev  1«,  2  P  3",  Rev  5".  The 
honour  of  the  Son  equals  that  of  the  Father  ( Jn  5", 
Ph  2^  w,  He  V).  The  Blessing  of  God  is  invoked 
from  Christ  not  less.  Distinctively  Christian  wor- 
ship is  a  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  * 


Christ  (1  Co  V,  Ac  9^*).  Distinctively  Christian 
belief  is  the  confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
or  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  (Ro  10*,  1  Jn  4^*). 
Baptism  is  into  His  name  (  Ac  2^  8^^),  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  significant  of  His  Death  and  its  specific 
virtue,  new  life  (1  Co  10"  11«). 

A  patient  study  of  the  texts  cited  in  the  two 
preceding  sections  will  set  in  relief  several  fcu^ts  as 
to  Apostolic  reflexion  on  Christ's  Person.  The 
beginnings  lie  unquestionably  in  the  Messianic 
hope  and  in  Christ's  claim  to  b!e  the  Messiah.  The 
first  proclamation  of  the  gospel  we  have  in  the  dis- 
courses in  Acts,  the  one  burden  of  which  is  the 
Messiahship  of  the  Master.  The  Apostles  there 
speak  out  of  an  experience  whose  roots  lie  in  the 
nation's  past,  and  which  are  renewed  into  fresh 
growth  by  Christ.  The  proof  they  offer  is  the  evi- 
dence of  facts  and  of  what  the  facts  point  to. 
They  detail  three  distinct  orders  of  facts :  the  life 
and  works  of  Christ,  the  death  on  the  Cross,  the 
resurrection  and  exaltation.  They  emphasize  the 
peculiar  and  wondrous  power  revealed  m  all  three, 
and  especially  in  the  Fast,  in  which  they  find  the 
key  to  the  whole — the  Risen  Lord.  Traces  of 
transcendental  interest  are  not  absent  (Ac  6**  3'*-  * 
10«,  1  P  1»  4»  l"-»  Ja  2^  6«-»  l»8-a),  the  percep- 
tion  of  dignity  and  powers  beyond  the  Messianic 
attaching  to  Him.  Tliis  type  of  thought  is  common 
to  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Jude.  it  is  a  simple, 
objective,  practical  presentation  of  Christ,  yet 
\vith  features  of  its  oyra  so  specifically  new  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  identify  it  vnth  the  exist- 
ing religious  schools.  The  other  writings  base 
themselves  upon  those  beginnings,  the  Synoptics 
most  obviously.  They  give  the  facta  with  fulness 
which  are  given  in  the  Acts  discourses  in  sum. 
They  show  the  process  of  the  movement,  of  which 
Acts  gives  the  results.  There  are,  however,  im- 
portant differences.  The  conviction  of  the  higher 
nature  of  Christ  is  more  prominent ;  it  in  fact  per- 
vades them  ;  it  is  not  imposed  on  their  substance 
as  an  after-thought  or  unaer  the  stress  of  polemical 
tendency ;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole.  Their 
portraiture  b  the  portraiture  of  One  who  is  man 
yet  stands  apart  from  men  in  character,  and  takes 
the  place  of  God  in  the  heart.  Of  speculation  there 
is  no  sign.  The  growth  of  conviction  is  gradual, 
indeed,  but  comes  in  natural  course  by  contact 
with  fcu^ts.  With  the  Synoptics  we  place  the 
Apocalypse.  Speculative  features  appear  in  St. 
Paul  (earlier  and  later  Epistles),  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, Epistle  to  Hebrews,  in  the  doctrines  of  *  the 
Man  from  heaven,'  '  the  Second  Adam,'  the  Logos, 
and  the  '  Revealer,'  and  '  High  Priest  of  the  New 
Covenant  *  respectively. 

There  is  a  wide  cleavage  of  opinion  on  questions 
as  to  the  source  and  worth  of  the  aforementioned 
factors.  Were  they  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hellenistic  schools,  or  did  they  descend  in  tlie 
Palestinian  tradition?  Are  they  alien  accretions 
to  be  cast  aside,  or  are  they  of  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  message  ?  Much  ingenuity  has  been  ex«. 
pended  in  trying  to  prove  that  the  original  factff 
have  been  largely  worked  over  in  the  Synoptic  and 
in  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  doctrines. 

In  the  former  case,  it  is  maintained,  there  was 
a  twofold  process  of  adapting  prophecy  to  suit  the 
facts  of  the  life,  and  of  adaptmg  the  facta  of  the 
life  to  suit  prophecy;  in  tne  case  of  the  latter 
the  facts  of  tne  life  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Greek  cults 
and  philosophy,  taking  on  along  with  the  forms 
much  of  the  substance  of  Greek  religion.  Tims 
originated  the  scenery  of  hyper-physical  events 
that  surrounds  the  life  in  tlie  one  instance,  and 
the  Logos  Christology  in  the  other.  Both,  it  is 
alleged,  changed  the  true  character  of  the  gospel, 
and  are  entirely  inappropriate  to  its  inner  spirit. 
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Such  contentions  have  certainly  not  yet  been  made 

good.  The^  have  nevertheless  served  to  discover 
eep  affinities  existing  between  Apostolic  thought 
and  the  higher  mind  of  that  age,  affinities  not 
directly  derived  from  each  other.  Considerations 
are  constantly  increasing  to  vindicate  the  real 
independence  of  the  Apostolic  mind,  and  its  essen- 
tial continuity  with  the  fundamental  religion  of 
the  Hebrew  race  and  the  religious  consciousness  of 
Jesus.  It  is  not  intrinsically  different  from  them. 
Its  novel  constituents  are  not  alien ;  they  do  not 
arrive  from  without,  they  are  perceived  within,  as 
the  result  of  the  life  ana  teaching  of  the  Founder 
of  their  faith  and  still  more  as  the  effect  of  His 
character.  There  is  a  freedom  both  in  previous 
Jewish  religious  ideas  and  in  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  which  assured  to  them  a  vast 
future  vitally  and  organically  related  to  them,  to 
which  the  above  theory  does  scant  justice,  and 
which  suggests  the  warrant  of  truth  to  the  Apos- 
tolic developments. 

IV.  Subsequent  development  of  NT  ideas.— 
1.  History  of  the  doctrine, — The  Lo^os  idea  became 
the  centre  of  a  remarkable  theological  growth 
which  engrossed  the  intellectual  energy  of  the 
first  five  centuries.  During  that  period  the  subtle 
Greek  mind  left  its  mark  so  substantially  on  the 
current  forms  of  Christian  belief  as  to  render  it 
problematical  how  far  the  definitions  of  the  great 
Councils  really  embody  the  essence  of  the  original 
faith.  The  naturalness  of  the  development  is 
acknowledged.  Its  necessity  was  created  by  cer- 
tain obvious  causes  due  to  the  historic  character  of 
the  Church,  and  its  presence  as  a  living  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  The  age  which  witnessed  the 
dissolution  of  paganism  and  the  triumph  of  new 
ideals  of  thought  and  duty  was  one  of  missionary 
zeal  and  mental  anguish.  The  early  propaganda 
was  extensive  and  intense.  It  had  to  confront  the 
corruption  of  pagan  morals  and  the  medley  of 
heathen  beliefs.  It  had  to  justify  its  own  novel 
convictions.  Its  final  purpose  was  practical :  to 
make  men  like  Christ.  A  faithful  delineation  of 
what  He  was  and  did  became  imperative;  still 
more  a  consistent  conception  of  what  made  Him 
what  He  was.  The  Church  offered  a  new  life, 
whose  experiences  were  of  profound  interest,  created 
and  sustained  by  Christ,  to  a  world  of  almost 
feverish  intellectual  curiosity.  The  mystery  of 
Christ  which  had  revived  Hebrew  devotion  began 
to  fascinate  and  excite  the  Gentile  mind.  Specu- 
lation was  stimulated,  and  increasing  effort  made 
to  bring  the  potential  elements  of  Christ's  teaching 
within  the  scope  of  men's  understanding.  The 
new  world  was  at  its  best  in  reflexion,  it  yielded 
to  Christ  only  after  understanding  Him. 

Something  to  be  understood  there  was.  The 
whole  process  is  intelligible  only  on  tlie  assumption 
of  the  unhesitating  acceptance  of  belief  in  Christ's 
higher  nature.  The  problem  to  the  Jews  had  been. 
Is  this  rabbi  more  than  the  Messiah  ?  The  problem 
to  the  Hellenic  world  now  was,  Is  this  Word  more 
than  our  \frfOi  ?  and  before  the  problem  was  solved 
to  its  satisfaction,  Greek  thougnt  passed  through 
an  experience  as  recreative  and  revolutionary  as 
Jewisn  aspiration  had  done  in  the  Apostolic  age. 
The  answer,  further,  preserved  the  best  ideal  of 
classical  culture,  and  translated  it  into  a  con- 
stituent treasure  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
The  result  was  the  conquest  of  the  older  conceptions 
of  deity,  whether  of  prophets  or  philosophers,  by  a 
new  conception,  a  monotheism  identical  with  no 
previous  form,  the  richest  hitherto  reached,  and 
one  which  eventually  proved  capable  of  imparting 
a  spiritual  unity  to  men  of  vastly  more  educative 
value  than  any  system  of  organized  culture  before 
or  since. 

{a)  Patristic  age. — At  first  (up  to  A.D.  300)  the 


process  is  slow  and  uncongenial.  There  are  parties 
of  practical  outlook  only  and  others  of  conservative 
instinct  which  fail  to  comprehend  the  new  situa- 
tion. But  in  the  better  representatives  of  the 
Christian  movement  there  is  a  readier  courage  and 
a  more  vigorous  intellect.  They  manifest,  indeed, 
no  lapse  from  Apostolic  attainments.  The  desire 
to  keep  to  what  is  primitive  is  with  them,  as  with 
the  otners,  passionate,  but  in  no  narrow  spirit. 
They  are  eager  to  search  into  the  implications  of 
their  doctrine.  But  they  plainly  exhibit  a  want  of 
eguipment  for  the  task.  They  are  always  vague, 
often  conflicting.  A  clear  theory  cannot  oe  gamed 
from  their  writmgs.  Both  facts,  the  existence  of 
sects  which  refused  to  theorize  and  the  uncertain- 
ties of  those  who  did,  are  alleged  by  some  historians 
as  a  ground  for  denying  to  that  age  any  assured 
belief  in  Christ's  Divinity.  The  material  for 
judgment  is  not  too  abundant,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain guiding  facts.  Christ  is  everywhere  wor- 
shipped as  God.  Cf.  Pliny's  well-known  letter  to 
Trajan  ;  the  Vesper  hymn  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Tersanctus,  all  in  use 
in  the  2nd  century.  Lucian's  satire  betrajrs  a 
series  of  characteristic  traits  of  Christians,  in- 
cluding the  worship  of  'the  crucified  sophist.* 
There  is  the  witness  of  the  martyrs  who  preferred 
death  to  replacing  Christ  by  the  Emperor  in  their 
adoration.  The  baptismal  professions  of  the  period, 
too,  maintain  unimpaired  the  NT  practice  of  com- 
bining the  Son  witn  the  Father  and  Spirit.  We 
distinguish  between  the  popular  belief  embodied 
in  the  foregoing,  and  explanations  of  the  belief  in 
fcu^e  of  the  Greek  mind.  The  former  was  general 
—the  latter  were  but  tentative.  The  efforts  of  the 
First  Fathers  and  Apologists  were  neither  pro- 
found nor  precise.  They  were  directed  towards 
three  aims,  (1)  to  justify  the  worship  of  Christ,  (2) 
to  define  aright  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  and  (3)  to  elucidate  the  operation  of  the 
Word  in  creation.  Their  discussions  have  in  view 
three  types  of  opposition,  of  which  the  first  refused 
to  recognize  Chnst  as  the  equal  of  God  (Ebionism) ; 
the  second  denied  His  perfect  manhood  (Docetism) ; 
while  the  third,  prepared  for  by  Docetism  and  em- 
bracing an  embarrassing  mixture  of  tendencies 
known  as  Gnosticism,  conceived  amiss  the  relation 
between  (rod  and  the  Universe.  The  Christian 
thinkers  were  profoundly  moved  by  this  threefold 
antagonism.  They  keep  their  faith  firm,  but  their 
apologetics  are  uncertain  and  incautious.  An 
aaequate  philosophy  is  beyond  their  power.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  views  they 
repel  are  also  chaotic  and  crude :  moreover,  all  of 
tliem  represent  some  sort  of  a  faith  in  Christ  as  a 
Being  of  a  higher  order.  By  the  controversy  con- 
duct^ by  writers  such  as  Barnabas,  St.  Ignatius, 
Hermas,  in  particular.  Church  doctrine  attains  at 
this  stage  a  certain  measure  of  self -consciousness, 
especially  over  against  Judaism,  and  to  a  slighter 
extent  over  against  the  abstract  notions  of  heathen 
speculation. 

Around  the  problems  raised  by  the  latter,  thought 
in  the  next  period  deepens  immeasurably,  the  seeds 
of  all  future  discussion  are  planted,  both  of  orthodox 
and  heretical  opinion.  A  succession  of  writers, 
interesting  and  copious  in  suggestion,  including 
such  names  as  Justm  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ongen,  develop  the  Chris- 
tian positions  in  various  directions  with  dialectical 
skill  and  considerable  spiritual  insight:  (1)  the 
nature  of  our  knowledge  of  God  as  relative  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God  as  wholly  separate 
from  the  created  world,  spiritual  and  immaterial ; 
(2)  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Logos  as 
immanent  in  the  Divine  nature  and  expressed  in 
the  world  of  created  things,  as  eternal  and  mani- 
fest in  time ;  (3)  our  knowledge  of  the  identity  of 
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the  Son  with  the  Father  as  one  in  essence  as  in 
will,  related  by  generation,  and  of  the  identity  of 
the  Son  with  the  human  race  as  its  *  recapitula- 
tion' or  archetype,  leading  to  affirmations  of  a 
real  Fatherhood  in  the  Godhead  and  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  Unity  as  a  life  of  moral  relationsnips. 
The  stress  of  the  argument  came  to  concentrate 
itself  in  the  third  of  these  points,  against  the 
Adoptionists  on  the  one  hand,  who  secured  the 
unity  of  Go<l  by  confining  Christ  within  the  limits 
of  humanity,  and  against  the  Sabellians  on  the 
other  hand,  who  secured  it  by  treating  the  dis- 
tinctions of  P'ather,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  simply 
modes  of  the  one  God.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  cent,  this  long  interior  process  of  conflicting 
reflexion  was  read^  for  a  final  issue. 

It  came  in  the  Arian  disputes,  which  for  a  century 
— to  A.D.  451 — filled  the  Cnristian  world  and  passed 
through  several  phases.  Arius  was  incited  to 
action  by  the  teaching  of  Alexander  the  bishop  of 
Alexancfria,  who  tauglit  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  (Hhere  never  was  a  time  when  He  was 
not ').  He  maintained  that  as  a  father  must  exist 
before  his  son,  therefore  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
exist  eternally  with  the  Father;  that  not  being 
eternal  He  was  created,  but  before  time  began ; 
that  being  created.  He  is  in  all  things  unlike  the 
Father.  The  Council  of  Nicsea  (A.D.  325),  con- 
vened by  the  Emperor  for  the  settlement  of  peace, 
decided  against  Arianism,  and  defined  the  authori- 
tative doctrine  to  be  that  the  Son  is  *  of  one  sub- 
stance' {ousia)  with  the  Father;  that  He  was 
*  begotten,  not  made,'  that  *  there  never  was  a  time 
when  He  was  not,'  that  'He  was  not  created.' 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  established  lareely  by  the 
brilliant  advocacy  of  Athanasius,  subsequently 
bishop  of  Alexanaria.  It  was  a  signal  triumph  in 
favour  of  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ  as  distinct 
from  a  merely  moral  likeness  to  God.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Arian  contentions  propagated 
themselves  over  a  wide  area ;  and  tnat  partly 
through  the  ability  of  the  Arian  leaders  to  gather 
into  association  with  themselves  much  floating 
dissatisfaction  with  the  deeper  currents  discernible 
and  now  becoming  dominant,  and  partly  by  the  aid 
of  political  and  secular  methods.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  case,  however,  that  the  Arian  position 
had  a  vitality  of  its  own  which  the  Athanasian 
dogmatics  never  wholly  quenched,  and  which  has 
burst  out  again  and  again  in  subsequent  thought. 
It  is  the  natuxul  standooint  of  all  minds  that,  in 
seeking  to  appreciate  Unrist,  start  from  the  idea  of 
God  rather  than  the  fcu^t  of  Christ;  its  main 
interest  is  not  religious  but  theistic,  a  theoretical 
deduction,  not  the  statement  of  an  inner  experience. 
Athanasius  met  it  on  the  basis  of  that  Christian 
experience  which  initiated  the  problem,  and  from 
the  beginning  had  determined  its  development. 
His  instinct  was  justified;  for  although  the  Arian 
agitation  protracted  itself  all  through  the  4th  cent., 
it  was  gradually  deserted  b^  the  more  religious 
adherents,  whom  the  Athanasian  divines  took  pains 
to  conciliate  by  removing  false  impressions,  by 
deepening  their  thought,  and  by  popularizing  it 
witn  illustrations. 

The  second  great  Council,  that  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  381),  saw  practically  the  death  of  Arianism. 
It  reaflirmed  the  Nicene  dogmas  against  various 
novelties,  and  especially  that  oflshoot  of  Arianism 
which  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Macedonians).  The  third  Council,  at  £phesus 
(in  431),  and  the  fourth,  at  Chalcedon  (in  451), 
dealt  with  other  three  consec^uences  of  Arian 
doctrine,  known  as  the  Nestonan,  Apollinarian, 
and  Eutychian  heresies.  The  three  have  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Divine-human  Person, 
Jesus  Christ  beinff  Divine  in  the  Nicene  sense,  in 
what  sense  coula  He  also  at  the  same  time  be 
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human?  It  had  been  determined  that  He  was 
primarily  Divine ;  not  a  man  like  other  men,  who 
became  Divine,  but  the  personal  Logos  of  God 
manifesting  Himself  through  the  human  person 
with  whom  He  had  entered  into  union.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view.  He  was  necessarily  two  distinct 
natures,  to  one  of  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
render  all  the  significance  of  its  proper  functions, 
viz.  the  human  nature.  In  particular.  Was  His 
knowledge  limited?  Had  He  a  true  body  and  a 
reasonable  soul?  Was  His  Person  single? — pro- 
blems which  enlisted  the  most  earnest  interest  of 
Athanasius,  the  Gregorys,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Leo  of  Kome,  and,  above  all,  Augustine  of  Hippo. 
Briefly  the  answers  were :  (1)  as  to  Christ's  human 
knowledge,  that  omniscience  belongs  to  the  God- 
head of  the  Word,  but  that  the  human  mind  which 
the  Word  took  was  limited ;  (2)  as  to  Christ's  body, 
that  it  was  a  true  body,  really  bom  of  Mary,  and 
passible  in  the  expenences  of  life ;  (3)  as  to  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  that  these 
two  were  each  perfect,  without  confusion,  and 
united  in  one  Person ;  '  although  He  be  God  and 
man.  He  is  not  two  but  one  Christ.'  In  the  words 
of  Chalcedon,  He  is — 

'One  and  the  aame  Son,  our  Lord  Jemis  Christ,  the  same 
beinff  perfect  in  Godhead  and  the  same  being  perfect  in  man- 
hood, truly  God  and  truly  man,  the  same  having  a  rational 
soul  and  a  body,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  accorcUng  to 
the  Godhead,  and  the  same  being  of  one  substance  with  us  ac- 
cording to  the  manhood,  in  all  things  like  unto  us  except  sin 
.  .  .  one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only-begotten,  acanow- 
ledged  in  two  natures,  without  fusion,  without  change,  without 
division,  without  separation  ;  the  difference  of  the  two  natures 
having  been  in  no  wise  taken  away  by  the  union,  but  rather  the 
property  of  each  nature  beine  preserved,  and  combining  to  form 
one  person  and  one  hypostans.' 

Or,  in  the  words  of  the  last  of  the  great  Creeds, 
the  so-called  '  Athanasian,'  which  fairly  represents 
the  theology  of  the  5th  century  : 

*  He  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ ;  One ;  not  by  conversion  of 
the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  manhood  into  God  ; 
One  altogether ;  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of 
Person.* 

{b)  Mediaeval  period  (5th  to  15th  centuries). — The 
conciliar  deflnitions  remained  undisturbed  as  the 
official  formulas  of  the  Church  right  through  the 
Middle  Ages  up  to  the  present ;  and  without  im- 
portant modification  or  advance.  To  account  for 
this  prolonged  acquiescence  of  the  mediaeval  mind 
is  not  at  once  simple,  for  the  Nicene  system  is  both 
uncritical  and  incomplete.  The  Church  had  to 
address  herself  to  new  and  arduous  tasks,  chiefly 
of  organization.  She  had  assumed  the  external 
ej^uipment  of  the  Roman  empire  for  prcu^tical  effi- 
ciency in  educating  the  multitude  of  peoples 
brought  within  her  ^e.  Her  paramount  require- 
ments were  unity  and  a  working  belief.  All  avail- 
able spiritual  forces  were  ranged  in  a  practical 
order  for  a  practical  end.  The  eflect  on  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Person  is  observable  in  the  following 
results  :  (1)  the  less  speculative  and  more  practical 
discussion  of  the  older  problems,  especially  those 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  Incarnation  on 
Christ's  knowledge  and  will ;  (2)  the  consideration 
of  Christ's  Person  in  association  with  the  soterio- 
logical  aspects  of  His  Work ;  (3)  the  systematic 
co-ordination  of  the  several  parts  of  Christological 
science  into  a  connected  whole,  and  of  the  Avhole 
with  other  doctrines  such  as  those  of  God  and  the 
Church  ;  (4)  the  more  lucid  realization  of  the  nature 
and  principles  of  this  doctrine  in  line  with  the 
elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
and  the  Mass ;  (5)  the  popular  illustration  of  its 
truth,  mainly  in  its  place  as  part  of  the  Trini- 
tarian conception,  by  analogies  drawn  from  out- 
ward nature,  and  still  more  n'om  the  human  mind. 
Two  subsidiary  streams  are  not  to  be  omitted, 
noteworthy  because  of  their  influence  in  helping  to 
discredit  the  methods  of  the  Schoolmen  and  in  pre- 
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paring  for  the  Reformation;  \'iz.  (6)  free  and 
fruitless  inquiry  into  *quotlibeta,*  i.e.  questions 
arbitrarily  suggested  and  only  remotely  affecting 
religious  mterests  or  fundamental  truth;  and  (7) 
the  rise  of  mystical  and  pietist  communities  cherish- 
ing an  emotional,  sometimes  sentimental,  contem- 
plation of  the  Saviour  in  His  purely  human  qualities. 
Scholasticism  has  often  been  criticised ;  but  it 
taught  the  thoughtful  theologian  at  least  one  great 
lesson,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  develop  the  theological 
consequences  of  any  doctrine  without  continual 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  whole.  It  effec- 
tually awakened  also  the  more  religious  minds  to 
return  for  that  reference  to  the  primitive  sources 
in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers. 

(c)  Modem  (from  Reformation  era,  16th  cent., 
onward). — The  new  spiritual  experiences  in  which 
the  Reformation  originated  brought  out  into  clearer 
relief  the  disparity  between  the  matter  and  tlie 
method  of  the  Scholastic  disputations.  A  religious 
Reason  began  to  assert  itself  independently  of  the 
Scholastic  process.  It  gave  the  intellect  a  new 
freedom  to  question  the  authority  and  relevancy 
of  the  old  ;  one  of  whose  first  utterances  expressed 
dislike  of  further  speculation  as  empty.  It  blessed 
only  those  energies  which  made  religion  inward 
ana  personal.  As  the  previous  centuries  had 
deepened  the  mind  sufficiently  to  speak  for  itself, 
80  now  the  a^e  was  dawning  which  should  so  com- 
pletely sanctify  the  moral  nature  as  to  make  its 
instincts  supreme.  In  Luther  pre-eminently,  but 
not  less  in  Calvin,  Zwingli,  and  others,  the  ethiccU 
interpretation  of  spiritual  facts  takes  rise.  Hence 
the  immense  importance  ascribed  to  that  act  of 
faith  by  which  tne  individual  soul  connects  itself 
with  Christ  (justification  by  faith),  in  a  union  not 
of  intellect  but  of  heart.  Out  of  the  experiences 
of  this  inner  union  we  reach  the  true  knowledge  of 
Christ  (and  also  of  Grod).  *  The  man  now  who  so 
knows  Christ  that  Christ  has  taken  away  from  him 
all  his  sin,  death  and  devil,  freely  through  His 
suffering,  he  has  truly  recognized  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  Grod  *  (Luther,  Werke^  xvii.  265).  And  when  we 
thus  know  Clirist,  we  *  let  go  utterly  all  thoughts 
and  speculations  concerning  the  Divine  Majesty 
and  Grlory,  and  hang  and  cling  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ  .  .  .  and  I  learn  thus  through  Him  to  know 
the  Father.  Thus  arises  such  a  light  and  know- 
ledge mthin  me  that  I  know  certainly  what  God  is 
and  what  is  His  mind'  (XX.  i.  161).  It  is  in  the 
experience  of  redemption  that  we  know  the  Re- 
deemer. Modem  religious  theory  has  been  one 
long  endeavour  to  appropriate  this  position.  It 
has  sought  to  explicate  its  principles  (1)  by  a  more 
radical  and  penetrating  criticism  of  the  past;  (2) 
by  the  application  to  the  problems  of  Christian 
theism  of  other  categories  than  that  of  the  Nicene 
Ofma  or  substance ;  (3)  in  particular  by  insistence 
on  moral  personality  as  the  determining  principle 
of  theological  construction. 

When  we  look  back  at  this  great  historical 
development,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  parallel  between  the  age  of  early  Christianity, 
the  be^nnings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Re- 
formation. The  bankruptoy  of  the  pagan  world 
was  not  its  defect  but  its  merit.  It  had  generated 
a  imiversal  need  and  a  universal  mode  of  feeling 
which  were  incompatible  with  the  highest  culture 
which  had  generated  them,  but  which  were  destined 
ultimately  to  combine  that  culture  itself  with 
something  beyond,  viz.  the  new  Christian  experi- 
ence. The  so-called  Dark  Ages  were  brought  on 
by  a  new  possibility  and  a  new  necessity,  the 
necessity  of  disciplining  the  mass  of  believers  to 
appreciate  that  combination  and  apprehend  its 
elements  of  culture  and  faith, — a  discipline  which, 
when  it  liad  accomplished  its  ends,  left  its  subjects 
with  a  deeper  experience  than  ever,  and  a  more 


Positive  possession  of  its  substance.  The  first 
Reformers  were  clear  on  the  central  fact  of  this 
new  experience.  Their  successors  were  forced  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  ecclesiastical  situation  to 
limit  themselves  to  simple  defence  of  the  fact. 
Later  thinkers,  with  more  freedom,  and  under  the 
impulse  of  vast  movements  of  philosophy  and 
science,  have  gone  on  to  unfold  and  organize  its 
content.  There  is  much  that  is  still  obscure.  But 
we  may  venture  to  state  these  convictions,  that 
although  (1)  the  analysis  of  the  forces  that  have 
entered  into  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
in  the  past,  popular  at  present,  has  by  no  means 
vindicated  beyond  appecu  its  own  presuppositions ; 
nor  (2)  has  it  yet  been  proved  that  the  predom^iant 
impulses  of  the  modem  spirit  are  sufficient  ade- 
quately to  mould  anew  all  the  fcu^ts  and  truths  of 
tne  inherited  faith ;  yet  (3)  it  is  indubitable  that 
broad  and  abiding  foundations  are  being  laid  for  a 
system  of  religious  thought  at  once  expressive  of 
tne  religious  ideals  of  the  age,  and  consistent  with 
its  historical  and  scientific  temper.  In  elaborating 
that  system  it  is  already  clear  that  two  of  its 
fundamental  postulates  must  be  these :  (a)  the  prin- 
ciple that  Christian  truth  is  not  the  creation  of  the 
human  intellect,  nor  are  the  forces  of  human 
reason  and  emotion  sufficient  to  explain  it;  and 
{B)  the  principle  of  the  absolute  value  of  Christ's 
rerson  as  the  norm  of  all  religious  experience. 
The  ChristologiccU  impulse  is  central.  In  tlie  moral 
personality  of  Christ,  men  are  seeking  better 
answers  to  the  old  problems.  The  past  answers 
are  not  wrong;  it  is  that  they  are  not  relevant. 
And  this  because  of  the  growth,  not  of  science  but 
of  conscience.  The  type  of  religious  experience 
and  emotion  has  changed,  the  experience  is  deeper, 
the  emotion  richer.  The  modem  mind  stands  less 
awe-struck,  perhaps,  before  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
but  it  is  more  conscience-struck  before  the  perfec- 
tion of  His  human  character,  within  the  sacred 
processes  of  which  it  wistfully  looks  for  the  mjrstery 
of  His  Divinity  and  the  secret  of  God. 

2.  Denial  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity, — 
(a)  History  and  motive. — Christianity  has  in  all 
the  stages  of  its  evolution  been  accompanied  by 
rationalistic  hesitation.  Based  on  experience,  it 
has  never  commended  itself  to  the  reason  on- 
enriched  by  that  experience.  A  strong  under- 
current of  antagonism  runs  through  the  centuries. 
It  is  possible  to  indicate  special  periods  when  the 
antagonism  becomes  more  pronounced.  Such 
periods  will  be  found,  on  the  whole,  coincident 
with  the  points  of  transition  in  the  advance  of  the 
doctrine.  It  may  well  be,  as  modem  Unitarians 
argue,  that  Christ  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  man 
simply,  *a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word* 
(Lk  24^);  but  their  contention  that  this  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  NT  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
Epistles,  even  the  earliest,  start  from  the  Risen 
Christ,  and  the  Gospel  narratives  are  not  to  be 
comprehended  apart  rrom  the  initial  experience  of 
His  higher  dignity.  Both  sets  of  books  owe  their 
origin  to  the  new  sense  as  to  His  Person  created 
by  the  new  sense  of  power  with  which  He  pos- 
sessed them.  Their  ostensible  design  is  to  set 
Him  forth  as  *  Christ,'  or  *  Lord,*  or  *  Saviour,'  or 
'Word,'  ete.,  i.e.  as  something  more  than  man,  to 
whom,  as  such,  worship  is  paid.  They  show  their 
authors  busied  with  problems  as  to  tne  oonstitn- 
tion  of  His  Person.  Those  problems  emerged  from 
the  first,  and  among  Jewish  Christians  who  had  to 
make  clear  to  themselves  Christ's  true  position  if, 
in  His  lordship  over  them,  they  were  no  longer 
required  strictly  to  follow  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
were  now  required  to  conceive  of  the  transcendence 
of  Grod  permitting  fellowship  with  Him.  But 
those  were  problems  which  could  never  have 
emerged  at  all  unless  from  the  conviction  of  His 
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saprnhuman  rank.  The  oppoaition,  Ebionism,  was 
not  »o  much  concerned  with  denial  of  His  superior 
dignity  as  directed  to  affirm  the  supremacy  of  the 


The  second  serioua  oatbnrst  of  hostility  was 
occasioned  by  the  Nicene  tlieologionB.  In  Ebioniem 
tlie  Jewish  temper  Connd  vent.  In  Arinnirm  it 
was  the  heathen  intellect.  Amid  Gentile  Burronnd- 
ings  chriBtological  ideas  had  never  ceased  to  grow. 
Tradition,  Scripture,  experience,  combinM  to 
deepen  the  conviction  of  ChriHt'a  Divinity,  and  bo 
enlarge  the  rangeof  itaproblems.  Hellenic  ration- 
alism confronted  the  Cliurch  at  every  point.  It 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  two  Godit ;  and  it 
had  not  yet  grasped  the  unity  of  God  as  embracing 
eternal  distinctions  facing  inward  on  each  other. 
It  revolted  from  an  Incarnation  in  time  and  human 
form.  It  therefore  denied  to  the  Son  coenunlitv 
witli  the  Father.  Yet  everything  short  of  tlie  full 
deity  it  was  ready  to  acknowledge.  For  the  Arian 
ChriAt  is  no  mere  man  :  He  is  mncli  more  than  man, 
only  not  God,  bat  a  kind  of  demi-god,  the  loftiest 
of  all  creatures,  to  be  imitated  and  worshipped. 
The  idea,  from  its  wide  acceptance  in  that  age, 
must  have  embodied  certain  prevalent  mental  ten- 
dencies of  the  time.  Its  plausibility  depends  on 
the  idea  of  God  which  it  conceives,  vu;.  that  of  an 
abstract,  otiose  Being,  beyond  interest  in  human 
things.  It  is  an  idea  as  far  removed  from  modem 
modes  as  from  the  Gospel  facts.  It  is  more  beset 
with  difficulty  than  the  conception  it  opposed.  In 
later  times  it  has  been  often  revived,  but  never 
etfectively,  and  mainly  in  individual  opinion. 

The  sincere  emphasis  laid  on  the  proper  Divinity 
of  Christ  throughout  the  Middle'  Ages  has  l>een 
continued  in  the  Churches  of  the  iteformation. 
The  opjioaition  has  been  correspondingly  sincere 
and  continuous.  Its  course  manifests  remarkable 
variation.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  was  determined 
chiefly  by  the  common  study  of  the  Scriptures  now 
distributed  to  the  multitudes.  Almost  every  phase 
of  former  heresy  was  reproduced,  but  without  real 
advance  in  thought  or  real  influence  on  orthodox 
opinion.  Afterwards  the  special  developments  of 
Keformed  theology,  notably  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  created,  both  by  natural  evolution  and 
tr^  reaction,  the  powerful  contrary  movement  of 
Saciniiinism.  The  Socin^an  argument,  ossnming 
that  the  Infinite  and  the  finite  are  exclusive  of 
eath  other,  maintained  the  Incarnation  to  lie  im- 
possible, rejected  t)ie  pre-existence,  retinrrection, 
and  ascension  of  Chnst,  asserted  the  essential 
moment  of  His  jieraon  to  be  Hia  human  nature, 
rendered  free  from  sin  by  the  Virgin-birth,  and 
free  from  ignorance  by  special  endowments  of 
knowledge.  Socinians  did  good  service  by  bring- 
ing into  clear  relief  the  Docetic  elements  in  the 
traditional  doctrine,  and  in  preparing  for  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  work 
of  salvation.  The  reverent  recognition  of  this 
last  (finiliim  eapax  infiniti),  that  the  human  is 
capable  of  bodying  forth  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
nature  a-*  distinct,  from  merely  Being  the  bearer  of 
the  Divine  attribntea.  ia  the  greatest  step  that  haa 
lieen  taken  since  the  Nicene  delinitions.  It  haa 
incited  to  a  npecnlative  ardour,  and  secured  a  place 
{or  the  application  of  acientific  method,  in  dealing 
with  the  contents  of  Christian  thought,  that  are 
rapidly  working  out  its  complete  reorganization 
and  raconstmction.  To  discern  and  describe  the 
ideal  unity  of  the  higher  spiritual  life  which  will 
exhibit  the  Divine-buman  principle  of  Christ's 
Person  in  its  fulness,  is  the  task  of  the  modem 
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Church.  The  spiritual  potentialities  of  the  human 
mind  are  earnestly  and  perseveringly  investigated. 
It  is  a  complex  process,  building  as  largSy  on 
religious  induction  as  on  religious  insight,  and 
sustained  byamaguilicent  conhdence  in  the  native 
powers  of  reason  and  conscience.  But  the  same 
forces  which  have  iiupelled  to  new  Chriatological 
affirmation  have  infused  new  vigour  into  Chnsto- 
logicat  doubt.  The  representatives  of  Ujiiiarianism 
have  been  active  and  influential.  They  stand  for  a 
much  more  humanitarian  view  of  Clirist  than  either 
Arians  or  Socinians.  But  their  phrase,  'the  pure 
humanity  of  Jesua,'  covers  much  diversity  of  con- 
viction. Some  are  almost  Trinitarians,  approach- 
ing Christ  on  the  Divine  side,  and  affirming,  in  a 
real  if  unorthodox  sense,  His  pre-existence,  unique- 
ncBs,  sinlessness,  and  spiritual  authority.  Others 
contemplate  the  human  side,  believe  that  He  was 
naturally  bom.  and  endowed  with  qualities  and 
gifts  dinering  in  degree  and  not  in  kindfroni  those 
which  all  meu  enjoy ;  that  His  character  was  a 
growth,  and  that  by  degrees  He  rose  out  of  tempta- 
tion anil  error  into  the  serene  strength  of  a  pure 
and  noble  manhood ;  Ihat  He  became  a  provi- 
dential teacher  and  leader  of  men  to  a  higher 
spiritual  development.  The  Unitarian  polemic 
killed  popular  Calvinism  ;  in  its  higher  forms  it  is 
rich  in  etiiical  appeal. 

(£)  Fni/iire.  —  UniUrianism  has  at  all  times 
failed  to  lead.  It  has  unifomily  won  a  certain 
measure  of  popularity  by  successfully  representing 
the  dominant  forces  pulsating  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  But  it  ia  by  not  being  an  average  that  a 
man  becomes  a  guide.  Deniers  of  the  Divinity 
have  flonrished  in  times  of  utter  confusion,  when 
whoever  would  attain  some  coherence  of  life  and 
thought  must  let  drop  much  that  is  held  in  solu- 
tion, and  show  the  path  of  progress  by  manifest- 
ing the  direction  of  elionge.  By  this  law  CatlioUo 
theology  has  stood ;  to  representative  insight  it 
has  added  prophetic  foresight.  The  sense  of  its 
insuflSciency,  when  brought  home,  has  only  driven 
it  the  deeper  into  the  inner  secrets  of  that  experi- 
ence which  yielded  its  originn)  impulse,  and  so  it 
has  escaped  becoming  a  prey  to  the  narrower 
reason  and    limited   emotion    of   the   Unitarian 

schools.      See  also  art.  INCARNATION. 
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DITOBCE.— The  teaching  of  Christ  on  this  sub- 
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ject  in  the  earliest  Grospel,  that  of  St.  Mark,  is 
clear  and  decisive.  It  is  given  in  10*"".  The 
Pharisees  came  to  Him  with  the  question,  Is  it 
lawful  for  a  husband  to  divorce  a  wife?  The 
Pharisees  themselves  could  have  had  no  doubt 
upon  the  point  thus  broadly  stated.  Divorce  was, 
as  they  believed,  sanctioned  and  legalized  by  Dt 
24**  \  But  they  debated  about  the  scope  and 
limits  of  divorce  (cf.  Bab.  Gift  in,  90a,  where  the 
views  of  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Shammai 
are  given.  The  former  allowed  divorce  for  trivial 
offences,  the  latter  only  for  immoral  conduct).  In 
putting  the  question  to  Christ,  the  Pharisees  there- 
fore had  an  ulterior  object.  They  came,  says 
St.  Mark,  *  tempting  him,'  knowing  probably  from 
previous  utterances  of  His  that  He  would  reply  in 
words  which  would  seem  directly  to  challenge  the 
Mosaic  Law  (cf.  His  criticism  of  the  distinctions 
between  *  clean  *  and  *  unclean  *  meats,  Mk  7"'^). 
Christ  answers  with  the  expected  reference  to  the 
Law,  *  What  did  Moses  command  ? '  They  state 
the  OT  position  :  Moses  sanctioned  divorce.  Notice 
how  nothing  is  said  as  to  grounds  or  reasons  for 
divorce.  Christ  at  once  makes  His  position  clear. 
The  law  upon  this  point  was  an  accommodation  to 
a  rude  state  of  society.  But  a  prior  and  higher 
law  is  to  be  found  in  the  Creation  narrative, '  Male 
and  female  he  created  them'  (Gn  1^  LXX),  t.e. 
Grod  created  the  first  pair  of  human  beings  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  that  they  might  be  united  in  the  mar- 
riage bond.  Further,  it  was  afterwards  said  that 
a  man  should  leave  his  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  should 
be  one  flesh.  In  other  words,  married  couples  were 
in  respect  of  unity,  as  the  first  pair  created  by  Grod, 
destined  for  one  another.  The  marriage  bond, 
therefore,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  God  Himself,  must  be  from  an  ideal 
standpoint  indissoluble.  '  What  Grod  joined,  let 
not  man  sunder.' 

In  answer  to  a  further  question  of  His  disciples, 
the  Lord  enforces  this  solemn  pronouncement.  A 
man  who  puts  away  his  wife  and  marries  another 
commits  adultery.  A  woman  who  puts  away  her 
husband  and  marries  another  commits  adultery. 
Upon  this  point  Christ's  teaching  passes  beyond 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  Jewish  society.  No 
woman  could  divorce  her  husband  by  Jewish  law. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Lord  should  not 
have  expressed  Himself  as  Mk.  records.  There 
were  exceptional  cases  of  divorce  by  women  in 
Palestine  (cf.  Salome,  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  vii.  10:  *She 
sent  him  [Costobar]  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  dissolved 
her  marriage  with  him,  though  this  was  against  the 
Jewish  laws').  And  there  is  no  reason  whv  He 
may  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  possibility 
of  divorce  by  women  in  the  West,  or  why,  even  if 
He  had  not  this  in  view.  He  may  not  have  wished 
to  emphasize  His  point  by  stating  the  wrongfulness 
of  divorce,  on  either  side,  of  the  marriage  rond. 

With  this  earliest  record  of  Christ's  teaching  the 
fragment  in  the  Third  Gospel  (Lk  16")  is  in  agree- 
ment :  *  Every  one  who  puts  away  his  vdfe  and 
marries  another  commits  adultery,  and  he  who 
marries  a  divorced  woman  commits  adultery.' 
That  is  to  say,  the  marriage  bond  is  indissoluble. 
The  husband  who  divorces  his  wife  and  remarries 
commits  adultery.  And  the  man  who  marries  a 
divorced  wife  commits  adultery,  becaiLse  she  is 
ideally  the  wife  of  her  still  living  (first)  husband. 

In  the  First  Gospel,  however,  we  find  this  plain 
and  unambiguous  teaching,  that  divorce  is  incon- 
ceivable from  an  ideal  standpoint,  modified  in  a 
very  remarkable  way.  In  Mt  5**  occurs  a  saying 
parallel  in  substance  to  Lk  16",  but  with  the 
notable  addition  of  the  words,  *  except  for  the  sake 
of  unchastity '  {TrapeKrbs  \6you  iropveLas).  Thus  modi- 
fied, the  Lord's  teaching  becomes  similar  to  that  of 


the  stricter  school  of  Jewish  interpreters.  The 
supposed  sanction  of  divorce  in  Dt  ii^- '  is  practi- 
cally reaffirmed,  the  clause  "g^  nrm,  which  tormed 
the  point  at  issue  in  the  Jewish'schools,  being  inter- 
preted or  paraphrased  as  wapeicrbs  \6yov  wopyclas,  by 
which  is  probably  meant  any  act  of  illicit  sexual 
intercourse.  In  other  words,  Christ  here  assumes 
that  divorce  must  follow  adultery,  and  what 
He  is  here  prohibiting  is  not  such  oivorce,  which 
He  assumes  as  necessary,  but  divorce  and  conse- 
quent remarriage  on  any  other  grounds.  It  might 
mrther  be  argued  that  the  words  wapeicrds  X^ov 
Toppelas  affect  only  the  first  clause,  and  that  re- 
marriage after  divorce  even  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  is  here  prohibited.  But  if  this  were  in- 
tended, it  would  surely  have  been  explicitly  ex- 
pressed and  not  left  to  be  inferred.  And  such 
teaching  would  seem  to  be  illogical.  Because,  if 
adultery  be  held  to  have  broken  the  marriage  tie 
so  effectually  as  to  justify  divorce,  it  must  surely 
be  held  to  leave  the  offended  husband  free  to  con- 
tract a  new  tie. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  Mk  10^"  and  Lk  16",  it 
must  appear  that  Mt  5^  places  the  teaching  of 
Christ  in  a  new  light.  So  tar  as  Lk.  is  concerned, 
we  mi^ht,  with  some  difficulty,  suppose  that  the 
exception  '  save  for  adultery  ^  was  assumed  as  a 
matter  so  obvious  that  it  needed  no  explicit  ex- 
pression. But  in  view  of  the  disputes  in  the  Jewish 
Schools,  this  is  very  unlikely.  And  Mk  10^"",  with 
its  criticism  of  tne  alleged  Mosaic  sanction  of 
divorce,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  on  that 
occasion  at  least  Christ  pronounced  marriage  to  be 
a  divinely  instituted  ordinance  which  should  under 
no  circumstances  be  broken  by  divorce.  It  would 
not,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  on  other 
occasions  the  Lord  Himself  modified  His  teaching. 
We  might  suppose  that  He  taught  His  disciples 
that,  whilst  from  an  ideal  standpoint,  marria^,  for 
all  who  wished  to  discern  and  to  obey  the  gmdance 
of  the  Divine  will  in  life,  ought  to  be  an  indissoluble 
bond,  yet,  human  nature  and  society  being  what 
they  are,  divorce  was  a  necessary  and  expedient 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  adultery.  But  a  careful 
comparison  of  Mt  6"  with  Mk  10  and  Lk  16  irre- 
sLstioly  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  exception 
in  Mt.  is  oue  not  to  Christ  Himself,  but  to  the 
Evangelist,  or  to  the  atmosphere  of  thought  which 
he  represents,  modifying  Christ's  words  to  bring 
them  into  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  be  confirmed  when  we 
compare  Mt  19^""  with  Mk  10"*.  It  is  on  many 
grounds  clear  that  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  re-editing  St.  Mark  (see  Expos, 
Times,  Oct.  1903,  p.  45,  and  *  St.  Matthew '  in  the 
Intemat.  Crit,  Com,).  Contrast  with  the  logical 
and  consistent  argument  of  Mk.  stated  above,  the 
account  of  the  First  Gospel.  The  Pharisees  are 
represented  as  inquiring,  'Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to 
put  away  a  wife  on  any  pretext  ?  *  Christ  answers, 
as  in  Mk. ,  that  marriage  from  an  ideal  standpoint 
is  indissoluble.  The  Pnarisees  appeal  to  the  Law 
against  this  judgment.  In  reply  we  should  expjdct 
tne  Lord,  as  in  Mk.,  to  state  tne  accommodatinc[ 
and  secondary  character  of  the  legal  sanction  <» 
divorce,  and  to  reaffirm  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
But  instead  He  is  represented  as  affirming  that 
woDvela  constitutes  an  exception.  Thus  He  tacitly 
takes  sides  with  the  severer  school  of  interpretation 
of  Dt  24,  and  acknowledges  the  permanent  validity 
of  that  Law  thus  interpreted  in  a  strict  sense,  whicn 
immediately  before  He  had  criticised  as  an  accom- 
modation to  a  rude  state  of  social  life.  This  incon- 
sistency shows  that  Mk.  is  here  original,  and  that 
«card  Ta<rav  alrlav  and  fi^  ixl  Topvelg.  are  insertions 
by  the  editor  of  Mt.  into  Mk.'s  narratives,  and 
confirms  the  othen^ise  probable  conclusion  that 
wtip€KT6s  \6yov  woprelas  in  5**  is  an  insertion  into  the 
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traditional  saying  more  accurately  preserved  in 
Lk  16.  The  motive  of  these  insertions  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But,  in  view  of  other  features  of  the 
First  Gospel,  it  is  probable  that  the  editor  was  a 
Jewish  Cnristian  who  has  here  Judaized  Christ's 
teaching.  Just  as  he  has  so  arranged  S^^^  as  to 
represent  Christ's  attitude  to  the  I^w  to  be  that 
of  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  who  regarded  every  letter 
of  the  Law  as  permanently  valid,  so  here  he  has  so 
shaped  Christ's  teaching  about  divorce  as  to  make 
it  consonant  with  the  permanent  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  harmonious  with  the  stricter 
scliool  of  Jewish  theologians.  To  the  same  strain 
in  the  editor's  character,  the  same  Jewish-Christian 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  the  Law,  and  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Jewish  people,  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  the  emphasis  plac^  on  the  prominence  of 
St.  Peter  {W  wpurros,  14«-m  15"  16"-^  IT**""  18"), 
and  the  preservation  of  such  sayings  as  lO**  ••  ". 
And  to  the  same  source  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
the  Judaizing  of  the  Lord  s  language  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  '  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,'  and  the 
'  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens.'  See,  also,  artt. 
Adultery  and  Marriage. 

LmtRATURB.— Hastings'  DB^  art  'Carriage':  Pykes,  Mani- 
festo of  ths  Kingy  265  ff.;  Newman  Smyth,  ChriHinn  Bthietf 
410  ff.;  ExpotUor,  iv.  viL  [1893]  294.  W.  C.  AlLEN. 

DOCTOR. — ^The  English  versions  have  been  very 

inconsistent  in  the  translation  of  diddaKoKoSf  wo/jlo- 

8i8d<TKa\os,  l^ppd,  wofUK6t,     They  have  generally 

followed  Wyclif,  who  used  maister  for  diddaKokos, 

and  doctour  only  once  (Lk  2^).     In  the  American 

KV  ' master'  and  '  doctor'  disappear  as  tr.  of  dtdda- 

KoKof,  and  '  teacher '  is  uniformly  used.    The  AY 

has  '  teacher '  only  once  in  the  Uospels  ( Jn  3*)  out 

of  a  very  large  number  of  instances  of  diddffKoKot. 

The  English  RV  advances  to  only  four  uses  of 

*  teacher^  (Mt  23«,  Lk  2«,  Jn  3«-  ^%    vo/jLoSiddffKdKos 

occurs  only  three  times  in  the  NT  (Lk  5",  Ac  5**, 

1  Ti  1^).    In  the  last  example  AY  has  '  teacher ' 

and  in  the  other  two  'doctor  of  the  law.*    Of 

course,  *  doctor '  is  simpi v  I^atin  for  *  teacher,'  but 

the  American  RY  would  nave  done  better  to  adopt 

'  teacher  of  the  law '  for  wofiodiddffKoXos  also  (Lk  6", 

Ac  5«). 

The  chief  English  Veraions  translate  the  word  hZirMmXH 
in  Lk  2^  as  follows:  Wyclif,  doetoun;  Tindale,  doeUmn; 
Cranmer,  doctourt ;  Geneva,  doetoun ;  Rhelms,  doctort ;  AY, 
doctors ;  RV,  doctors ;  Noyes,  teachers :  Bible  Union  Revision, 
teachers;  American  RV,  teachers;  Twentieth  Century  NT. 
Teachers.  •'•/M2<d«rx«XK  in  Lk  617  and  Ac  6^  is  translated 
doctour  of  the  lawe  by  Wyclif,  who  is  followed  with  variations 
in  spelling  by  Tindale,  Geneva,  Rheims,  AY  and  RV,  American 
RV.  The  American  Bible  Union  Revision  has  teacher  of  the  law 
in  Lk  517  and  Ac  6^  also.  Twentieth  Century  NT  has  Teacher 
qf  the  Law. 

It  would  seem  that  yofiodiddvKoXot  should  be  trans- 
lated '  teacher  of  the  law,'  and  8t8d<rKa\ot  *  teacher' 
always.  The  Old  English  word  *  doctor'  now 
often  signifies  a  title.  Po[ie's  phrase,  'when 
doctors  disagree,'  referred  to  teachers,  pofuxds  is 
used  once  in  Mt.  (22^)  and  eight  times  in  Lk.,  and 
is  practically  equivalent  to  wofioSiddvKaXof,  See 
Rabbi,  Master,  Teacher,  Lawyer. 

A.  T.  Robertson. 

DOCTRINES.— On  the  subject  of  doctrines  in 
connexion  with  the  Gospels  but  little  light  is  shed 
by  etymology. 

Two  words  occur  which  have  been  translated  '  doctrine  '— 
hia.rxuki»  and  iih»x^-  The  former,  which  is  by  its  form  pro- 
perly an  adjective  and  denotes  '  of  or  belonging  to  a  teacher ' 
{iiimrx^kf)^  is  used  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  teaching,  as 
the  analogous  word,  which  is  found  in  the  NT  onlv  in  the 
neuter  form  i^M^^iXiM,  'that  which  pertains  to  an  ttMyyikt^* 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  'the  good  news,'  *  the  gospel.'  The 
adjectival  form  3i3atr«^A4«r,  which  in  plur.  in  classical  Greek 
means  a  teacher's  pay,  as  ivmyyiXM*  means  the  reward  given  to  a 
messenger  of  good  news,  does  not  0(»ur  in  the  NT.  The  word 
JiiietrxuXm^  as  meaning  that  which  pertains  to  a  hharxmkttt  has 
in  the  NT  special  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  never  used  of  oar  Lord's  teaching,  and  only  seldom  of  that 


of  the  Apostles.  Further,  it  occurs  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Uiose 
passages  (Mt  15i^,  Mk  7?)  in  which  Jesus  accuses  the  scribes  of 
*  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,'  and  quotes 
against  them  Uie  Septuagint  rendering  of  Is  20is. 

Ai3«x^,  the  common  word  for  the  act  of  teaching  or  that 
which  is  taught,  occurs  more  frequently.  It  is  used  vnth  refer- 
ence  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  a  general  sense,  as  where  the 
people  contrast  His  methods  with  uiose  of  the  scribes  (Mt  7^, 
Mk  1^  and  again  of  His  preaching,  as  in  connexion  with  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  where  St  Mark  says  (43),  *  And  he  taught 
them  many  things  in  parables,  and  said  unto  them  in  his 
doctrine.'  Here  3i3«x«),  'doctrine,'  exactly  corresponds  to 
j^i^Mvif, '  he  tauffht,*  and  the  phrase  evidently  means  *  in  the 
course  of  his  teaching,'  or  '  in  the  course  of  his  remarks.' 

In  the  same  g«nend  sense  the  word  occurs  again  in  Jn  18^*, 
accordin^^  to  which  the  high  priest  examined  Jesus  concerning 
His  (JUsoiples  and  *  his  doctrine.'  With  reference  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  His  teaching  it  occurs  in  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the 
question  of  the  Pharisees  (Jn  T^'*  i^X  '  How  knoweUi  this  man 
letters  (v^«fWM»T«X  having  never  learned  ? '  The  question  refers 
to  learning  as  it  was  understood  by  the  scribes,  that  is,  as  theo- 
logical science,  those  methods  of  Biblical  interpretation  in 
virtue  of  which  they  themselves  were  called  scribes  (r^«A*- 


does  our  Lord  call  His  teaching  itZ»xn,  as  being  now  among 
the  ZiZmnmJMt  the  Rabbis,  in  ^e  temple.'  Bbewhere  it  u 
applied  to  Christ's  teaching  by  the  Evangelists  themselves,  in 
whose  case  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  ^e  general  use  of  the 
word  with  reference  to  teaching  of  any  kind,  and  by  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  regarded  and  adcuessed  as  Rabbi  or  Teacher,  and 
accepted  tiie  tiUe.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that,  exoept 
where  it  is  used  in  its  most  general  sense,  the  word  *  teaching ' 
(Ziimx^)  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  marked  contrast  whi^ 
all  observed  between  the  authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  instructions  of  the  scribes,  who  slavish^  adhered  to 
such  doctrines  and  methods  as  were  sanctioned  only  bv  Rab- 
binical tradition,  and  laid  emphasis  upon  trivial  questions  to 
the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  (Mt  16^1 
MkTTX 

As  regards  the  doctrines  which  Jesus  taught  in 
His  own  unique  and  authoritative  way,  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  He  did  not  formulate 
them  in  the  manner  of  a  systematic  theologian. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  rightly  describe  as 
'  doctrine '  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  and 
still  less  as  'dogma,'  as  that  was  understood  by 
theologians  of  a  later  period ;  but  rather  as  '  ap- 
ophthegms,' to  use  the  expression  by  which  the 
LaX  rendered  the  words  oi  Dt  32^,  where  Moses 
says  of  his  teaching,  'My  doctrine  shall  drop  as 
the  rain.'  There  the  Gr.  word  dT6<f>$eyfjLa,  *  a  sen- 
tentious saying,'  is  made  to  represent  the  Heb.  np^ 
*  that  which  is  received.'  This  word  *  apophthegm,' 
indeed,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  expression 
7&  X67(a,  'the  saving^'  or  'utterances'  of  which 
Papias  speaks  as  forming  the  kernel  of  the  Gospels, 
ana  which,  according  to  that  writer,  were  taken 
down  by  St.  Mark  as  the  amanuensis  of  St.  Peter. 
Such  a  term,  moreover,  would  aptly  apply  to  the 
style  of  Christ's  doctrine,  whicn,  as  Beyschlag 
remarks  {NT  Theol,  i.  31),  'is  conditioned  not 
merely  by  a  necessity  of  teaching,  but  rather 
springs  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be 
communicated.  These  are  just  the  eternal  truths, 
the  heavenly  things  in  earthly  speech,  which  can 
be  brought  home  to  the  popular  understanding 
only  by  pictorial  forms.  It  is  therefore  the  mother 
speech  of  religion  which  Jesus  uses.'  As  has  been 
well  observed,  Christ's  teaching  has  to  do  with  His 
own  unique  personality,  with  a  Person  much  more 
than  with  doctrine  properly  so  called.  Again  to 
quote  the  words  of  Bejschlag  (op.  cit.  i.  29),  '  His 
teaching  is  that  in  His  appearance  and  active  life 
which  is  necessary  to  make  that  life  intelligible 
to  us,  and  without  which  the  Apostolic  teaching 
about  Him  would  be  only  a  sum  of  dogmatic 
utterances  which  we  could  not  comprehend  and 
whose  truth  we  could  not  prove, — a  result  not  a 
little  awkward  for  that  view  which  contrasts  "  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  "  as  Christianity  proper  with  the 
Apostolic  "teaching  about  Christ.'  Taking  due 
account  of  these  considerations,  we  may  yet  gather 
from  the  sources  at  our  disposal,  the  simple  narra- 
tives of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  more  elabo- 
rate narratives  and  discourses  of  the  Gospel  of 
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Jolm,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to  piece 
toitother  a  sdieme  of  the  duntrine  nt  Jesus  as  He 
t«ug]it  it  and  as  it  wait  undernt^xxl  by  His  im- 
mediate followers. 

It  appearn  moat  convenient  to  start,  as  has  been 
Buggeeted  by  Weiss,  witli  the  doctrine  of  the  King- 
ilom  of  Heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of  Gud. 


.    The  IsUer  i>  mi 


in  Ihu  NT, 
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This  conception  is  the  central  point  in  Christ's 
teaching,  by  reference  to  which  its  most  chanic- 
teristic  features  may  be  most  conveniently  gathered 
int«  a  connected  aystem^«a  its  relation  to  the  OT, 
its  revelation  of  the  nature  and  uill  of  God,  its 
teaching  as  to  the  nature  and  person  of  Jeaua  Him- 
self, its  doctrine  ot  man,  and  of  God's  scheme  tor 
man's  salvation.  This  central  theme  attracts  our 
notice  in  the  beginning  of  the  GoBpels.  It  is  tiie 
subject  of  the  t>reaching  of  the  Baptist  and  also  of 
Jesus,  whose  message  is  brieiiy  summed  up  in  the 
words,  '  The  kingdom  ot  God  is  at  hand :  repent 
ye,  and  believe  the  gosgiel'  (Mk  1").  Tlie  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  itself  starts  with  the  idea  of  the 
Kinplora  of  Heaven,  and  the  same  thought  is  the 
Subject  of  two  successive  petitions  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  '  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven "  (Mt  5»- "  |l  Lk  e"  Mt 
6"  [|  Lk  IP).  The  fundamenlal  teachinfjH  of  ,Iesus 
naturally  group  themselves  round  this  central 
theme. 

1.  The  Kingdom  being  (he  true  Israel  of  God, 
the  lirst  point  of  doctrine  that  suggests  itself  con- 
cerns the  King,  the  Supreme  Kuler  of  the  re- 
f^nerated  people.  We  liave  thns,  as  the  words 
'  Kinraiom  of  God '  indicate,  to  deal  hrst  with  Jetita' 
doeliiite  of  God  the  Father.  This,  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully noted,  is  not  a  new  theologr.  The  God  whom 
Christ  reveals  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  (iMk  12»).  That '  God  is  Spirit,'  and  can  be 
worshipped  only  'in  spirit  and  in  tmth,'  was  not 
first  taught  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4^). 
That  principle  lias  at  the  root  ot  tlie  teadiing  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Jesus  accepted  this 
Eundamental  doctrine,  wliile  at  the  same  time  He 
cleared  it  from  those  later  speculations  which 
tended  to  make  ot  it  n  mere  abstraction,  or  to 
accentuate  the  idea  of  the  remoteness  and  incom- 
aiunicahlenens  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  He 
did  \>T  describing  God,  just  aa  the  Prophets  and 
the  Law  had  done,  as  inRnitely  holy,  righteous, 
and  loving.  As  Sovereign  of  the  kingdom  ot 
righteousness  and  love,  God  makes  holiness  and 
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love  the  essential  laws  ot  His  kingdom,  and  com- 
mands His  subject.'*  to  be  as  Himself.  In  par- 
ticular, Jesus  laid  emphasis  upon  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  taught  His  disciples  to  trust  implicitly 
in  the  Father's  care  (Mt  fl''"  ||  Lk  12="->i),  and  to 
believe  that  that  care  extended  to  the  very  details 
of  their  daily  life ;  while  He  exhorted  them  not 
only  to  rely  upon  and  claim  His  compassion  and 
His  forgiving  love,  but  to  imitate  Hira  in  respect 
of  these  attributes,  that  they  might '  be  the  chil- 
dren of '  their  '  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  nninst' 
(Mt  5*> ;  ef.  v.",  Lk  6»-"). 

2.  But  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  Jesus  proclaims 
it,  resembles  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  in  this, 
that  the  Supreme  Sotxreign  rcvealx  His  vMl  and 
rules  His  kingdom  by  One  whom  He  has  leni  and 
to  irAom  He  has  delegated  His  authority.  This, 
the  hope  of  Israel,  is  an  ideal  which  is  already 
reatixing  itself.  The  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  is 
fulfilled  in  the_person  and  work  of  Him  wEiom  God 
has  sent.     This  i-    "        " 


'  {Mt  3"),  to  give  elTeot  to  every  part  of 
ititution  of  the  Kingdom.  Tlius  Jesua 
appears  as  the  Divine  legislator.  In  this  capacity 
He  not  only,  as  in  His  parables,  explains  and 
illustrates  the  principles  ol  His  government,  but, 
as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  appears  as  the 
authoritative  expositor  ot  the  Law  of  God.  He 
announces  that  He  is  conie  not  to  destroy  hut  to 


with  the  literal  and  formal  obedience  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  extends  to  thought  and  motive ;  He 
warns  His  disciples  that,  except  their  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  that  of  the  scnbes  and  Pharisees, 
they  cannot  ent«r  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (vv. '»■")! 
and  in  other  passages  He  says  that  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment  men  shall  be  judged  so  strictly  Uiat 
they  siialt  give  account  of  every  idle  word,  and 
even  of  any  neglect  on  their  part  of  tlie  law  of 
kindness  and  compassion  towards  their  neighbonra 
(Mt  12"  25«J. 

Thiaaspectot  Christ's  teaching,  which  is  specially 
prominent  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  has  been  repre- 
sented by  some  as  constituting  the  essence  of  His 
doctrine.  But  apart  from  the  thought  that,  oe- 
cording  to  this  view,  the  ethical  teocliing  of  Jeaua 
would  mean  the  enactment  of  a  new  code  of 
religion  and  morality  iiihnitely  more  difficult  than 
the  old  which  He  professed  to  expl^n,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  from  the  Synoptists  theniselvee,  no 
leas  than  from  the  testimony  of  St.  John,  that 
Jesus  lays  far  more  stress  upon  the  subject  of  His 
own  Per»3n  than  upon  any  ethical  doctrine  or  set 
of  doctrines.  In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  as  distinctly  as  in  that  of  John,  Jeatis 
lays  down  as  the  first  condition  of  membership  of 
the  Kingdom  the  duty  of  accepting  His  testimony 
concemlnx  Himself,  and  of  following  Kim.  As  we 
read  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  'to  as  many  ■■ 
received  him'  Jesus  'gave  the  tight  to  become 
children  of  God'(Jnl"),  so,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  all  four,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  come  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  (Mt  12*  y  Lk  11»).  The 
Person  ot  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  gospel. 

A  remarkable  feature,  indeed,  of  the  Gospels  is 
the  fact  that  the  essential  Divini^  of  Christ,  and 
even  the  express  doctrine  ot  His  Messiahship,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  in  His  public  teaching 
the  subject  of  gradual  development  ratEier  than  of 
direct  and  explicit  teaching.  Jesus  suffered  not 
tlie  confession  of  His  Messiahship  by  the  demons 
whom  He  cast  out  of  those  who  were  possessed. 
And  although,  when  He  received  the  first  disciples, 
John  and  Andrew,  Peter,  Nathanael  and  PhJip, 
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He  accepted  their  confession  that  in  Him  they  had 
found  the  Messiah  (Jn  1**""),  it  was  in  but  few 
cases  that  He  declared  Himself  in  so  many  words 
to  be  the  Christ  of  God ;  as,  for  example,  in  that  of 
His  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn 
4*'^) ;  again  when  He  declared  to  His  townsmen  in 
Nazareth  that  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as 
the  great  preacher  and  healer  was  fulfilled  in 
Himself  (Lk  4^^) ;  and  again  when  He  answered  the 
doubting  question  of  the  Baptist, '  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another? ',  by  pointing 
to  the  testimony  of  His  teaching^and  of  His  works 
of  mercy  (Mt  IP-«  ||  Lk  V^^).  For  the  rest,  Jesus 
allowed  the  thoueht  of  His  Divine  claims  to  grow 
in  tlie  minds  of  His  disciples,  and  it  was  not  until 
within  a  few  months  of  His  death  that  Peter  in  their 
name  confessed  His  Messiahship,  when  Jesus,  in 
welcoming  their  faith,  expressly  declared  that  it  had 
come  to  them  by  revelation  from  Grod.  Neverthe- 
less, throughout  His  ministry  the  personal  element 
was  the  most  prominent  feature  of  His  teaching. 
From  first  to  last  He  asked  of  those  to  whom  He 
spoke,  not  faith  in  doctrines  so  much  as  trust  in 
Himself  as  the  Sent  of  Grod  who  alone  could  reveal 
the  Father's  will. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  He  left  the 
full  recognition  of  His  claims  to  develop  gradually 
in  the  minds  of  His  disciples.  His  testimony  con- 
cerning Himself  contain^  implicitly  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complete  revelation  of  His  Divine 
claims.  Thus  He  familiarized  His  disciples  with 
the  use  of  names  and  titles,  as  *  Son  of  Man,'  '  He 
who  should  come,'  *  Son  of  God,'  *  the  Sent  of  God,' 
*  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  *  the  Christ,'  which  they 
gradually  came  to  recognize  as  indicative  of  those 
claims.    (See  also  Names  and  Titles  of  Christ). 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  Jesus 
spoke  of  it  noio  as  a  present  thing,  again  as  that 
which  should  be  realized  in  the  future.  So  He  said 
at  one  time,  'Theirs  is  the  kin&^dom  of  heaven' 
(Mt  5^* '°),  and  again,  *  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo 
here !  or,  lo  there !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you '  (Lk  17^).  A^ain  He  spoke  of  the 
Kingdom  as  future,  and  that  in  connexion  with  the 
final  coming,  the  Parousia,  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  so 
in  the  parables  of  the  Great  Supper  (Lk  14"-  **),  of 
the  Marriage  Feast  (Mt  22*-**),  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
(Mt  25*-").  In  this  there  was  no  real  contradiction, 
for  the  central  conception  of  the  Kingdom  is  that 
of  a  gradual  development,  the  future  growing  out 
of  the  present.  We  recognize  this  in  several  con- 
8]iicuous  parables,  and  no  less  in  the  practical 
means  which  Jesus  adopted  of  founding  and  de- 
veloping His  Church,  notably  in  His  choice  and 
training  of  the  Twelve  as  the  nucleus  of  that 
society  of  which  the  Kingdom  should  consist.  Of 
the  former,  the  most  important  in  this  connexion 
are  the  parables  of  the  Sower  (Mt  13»-»|l  Mk  4*-»|I 
Lk  8»-i«),  of  the  Seed  growing  secretly  (Mk  4«-»), 
of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven  (Mt  13"-»ll 
Mk  4*'*^).  In  these  the  obvious  thought  is  that 
the  Kingdom  is  idready  here,  but  only  in  germ,  a 
secret,  but  a  present  and  a  growing  thing,  the  com- 
plete realization  of  which  only  the  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  declare.  The  Kingdom  is  thus  not  such  as 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  Messianic  hope  had 
led  Israel  to  expect,  a  thought  of  which  even  the 
disciples  found  it  hard  to  disabuse  their  minds — an 
external  condition  of  society  into  which  they 
should  one  day  be  ushered  as  a  matter  of  favour- 
itism or  of  covenant  right,  and  in  which  there 
were  places  of  pre-eminence  which  could  be  the 
objects  of  earthly  ambition,  or  a  condition  of  tem- 
poral benefit  which  could  be  enjoyed  in  the  future 
irrespective  of  spiritual  fitness.  ,  Instead  of  this  it 
is  a  spiritual  blessing,  the  gift  of  God  to  receptive 
souls,  for  the  individual  and  for  the  community  of 
believers  a  condition  of  heart  and  life  graduisLlly 


developed  in  them  by  the  power  of  Divine  love. 
So  closely  is  future  blessedness,  the  inheriting  of 
the  Kingdom,  dependent  upon  present  faith  and 
patient  persevering  efibrt,  that  our  Lord  is  careful 
to  warn  His  disciples  that  while  'it  is '  their 
'  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give '  them  '  the  king- 
dom '  (Lk  12*^),  it  is  possible  for  the  most  highly 
favoured  to  come  short  of  it,  and  'there  are  last 
which  shall  be  first,  and  there  are  first  which  shall 
be  last'  (Lk  13";  cf.  Mt  19»  20»«||Mk  10^\  Mt 

2181.  »), 

4.  In  this  Kingdom  the  conditions  of  membership 
are  manifestly  of  the  first  importance.  These  are 
(a)  Repentance,  and  (6)  Faith  in  Grod  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 

Repentance  {ficrdwoia)  means  a  complete  and 
radical  change  of  heart  and  life,  a  change  so 
thoroughgoing  that  it  can  best  be  characterized 
by  the  word  *  conversion,'  a  turning  round.  *  Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted  (crrpo^^e,  *  turn '),  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  18'),  is  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptics,  to  which  His 
words  to  Nicodemus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  almost 
exactly  correspond  :  '  Except  a  man  be  bom  aj^ain 
(or  '  from  above,'  AvuScp),  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God '  ( Jn  3').  Such  a  complete  change  as 
these  words  imply — 'change  of  mind'  {fierdvoia), 
*  convert,*  *  turn  round  *  {iiri(rTp4<f>€ip,  Mt  13*'), 
'  new  birth  '  or  '  birth  from  above '  {ycvwridi  Awutdew, 
Jn  3'),  is  necessary  for  all,  as  Jesus  shows  by  ad- 
dressing His  teaching  on  this  theme  not  only  to 
Pharisees  like  Nicodemus,  but  to  His  own  disciples 
— notably  in  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
(Mt  18"'*),  in  which,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
Peter,  He  likens  the  condition  of  all  recipients  of 
the  Divine  forgiveness  to  that  of  a  man  who  owes 
a  debt  of  ten  tnousand  talents,  clearly  meaning  by 
that  the  infinitude  of  man's  obligation  to  (jrod.  So 
universal  and  so  heinous  is  sin  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Sin  springs  from  the  heart 
(Mt  15"»||Mk  7^-®),  from  its  natural  alienation 
from  God,  from  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh  (Mt  26**  H 
Mk  14*).  Man  is,  moreover,  tempted  t^D  sin  by 
Satan  as  the  author  of  evil ;  though  Jesus  does  not 
teach  any  special  doctrine  of  sin,  or  explain  how 
evil  first  came  into  existence,  but  deals  only  with 
sin  itself  as  an  awful  and  universal  fact.  Then,  as 
all  are  tainted  with  the  universal  disease,  and  as 
the  righteousness  which  God  demands  must  extend 
to  the  whole  nature,  not  merely  to  word  and  action 
but  to  the  heart  and  motives,  it  follows  that  man 
is  lost,  unable  to  save  himself,  and  therefore  Jesus 
describes  His  mission  as  that  of  seeking  and  saving 
the  lost  (Mt  18**,  cf .  Lk  19*®).  All  are  thus  dependent 
upon  the  sovereign  pardoning  grace  of  God,  and  so 
Jesus  says,  '  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him'  (Jn  6^). 
But  that  this  grace  is  not  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tion by  any  hard  and  fast  decree  of  election,  Jesus 
teaches  by  the  manner  in  which  He  describes  His 
mission,  which  is  that  of  seeking  the  lost  '  till  he 
find*  them  (Lk  15**),  and  by  the  universal  call 
which  He  addresses  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden 
(Mt  II»). 

While  we  may  for  convenience'  sake  distinguish 
between  Repentance  and  Faith,  Jesus  so  presents 
them  as  to  represent  Faith  as  the  source  of  Re- 
pentance, the  one  involving  the  other  and  leading 
to  it.      Thus,   to  take  one   illustration,   the  re- 

Sentance  which  in  His  conversation  with  Nico- 
emus  He  describes  as  a  new  birth,  is  spoken  of  in 
the  same  discourse  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  faith 
in  Himself,  which  He  likens  to  the  simple  look 
directed  by  the  dying  Israelites  to  the  Brazen 
Serpent  which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness 
(Jn  3**).  As  Weiss  has  well  put  it  (Bib.  Theol,  of 
the  NT,  i.  97)— 
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*  The  new  revelation  of  God  which  is  brought  in  the  message 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  spontaneously  works  the  re- 
pentance which  Jesus  demands.  Qod  does  not  demand  that 
man  should  meet  Him ;  He  Himself  meets  man  with  gracious- 
ness,  and  thereby  does  the  utmost  that  lies  in  His  power  to 
make  man  capable  of  the  repentance  in  which  He  has  His  greatest 
Joy  (Lk  15^^0>.  He  does  not  make  His  revelation  of  salvation 
dependent  upon  the  conversion  of  the  people,  as  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  prophets ;  He  will  work  this  conversion  by  the  reve- 
lation of  His  grace.' 

Thus,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  makes  faith 
in  Himself  the  condition  of  salvation :  '  He  that 
believeth  hath  everlasting  life '  ( Jn  0^) ;  and  in  line 
with  such  declarations  is  that  doctrine,  character- 
istic of  the  Johannine  discourses,  which  seems  to 
represent  faith  as  knowledge,  the  acceptance  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  3^^*).  All 
that  this  means  is  that  to  accept  Christ's  testi- 
mony, and  to  accept  Christ  Himself  as  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  grace,  is  to  become  a  child  of 
Grod  and  a  member  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Again,  Jesus  demands  not  only  faith  and  re- 

S^ntance,  but  insists  as  strongly  as  John  the 
aptist  or  the  prophets  of  the  Of  upon  the  im- 
portance of  living  proofs  of  faith,  and  of  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  (Mt  38-wi|Lk  Z^-,  Mt  7"*^ II 
Lk  6*^*).  Christ's  disciples  must  prove  their  con- 
version and  their  right  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  by  their  'moral  imitation  of 
their  Heavenly  Father' ;  sonship  must  show  itself 
by  the  family  likeness.  But  as  that  ideal  is  far 
beyond  the  possibility  of  present  attainment,  the 
Christian  life  is  described  as  a  steep  and  narrow 
path,  to  press  along  which  requires  constant  eflbrt 
and  unremitting  watchfulness  and  prayer  (Mt 
7"-"  II  Lk  13**  6**^;  Mt  l^'^  ||  Lk  6«-«). 

6.  With  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  ultitnate  condi- 
tions of  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
our  Lord  treated  that  doctrine  as  He  did  His 
Messianic  claims  in  respect  of  His  Divine  nature. 
It  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  the  subject  of 
gradual  development,  as  a  truth  not  at  the  begin- 
ning clearly  made  known  even  to  the  most  favoured 
disciples,  but  taught  first  by  suggestions  and  figures 
more  or  less  veiled,  then  by  warnings  and  predic- 
tions, which  became  clearer  as  the  end  drew  near, 
to  the  effect  that  Jesus  must  die.  Still  it  is  pre- 
sent from  the  first,  though  only  in  germ,  and 
though  it  is  noted  as  that  part  of  their  Master's 
teaching  which  the  disciples  were  most  slow  to 
appreliend.  Thus  it  is  represented  as  having  been 
suggested  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  the  Baptist, 
whose  words,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,'  first 
led  John  and  Andrew  to  follow  Jesus  ( Jn  !"•  ^•^). 
At  a  later  period  Jesus  declared  in  express  terms 
that  *  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many'  (K&rpou  dvrl  iroXXaw),  where  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  of  substitution  appears 
to  be  distinctly  spoken  of  (Mt  20«  ||  Mk  10«).  The 
doctrine  that  salvation  can  come  only  through  the 
voluntary  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  is  so  clearly 
taught  by  our  Lord's  later  utterances  as  recorded 
in  all  the  Gospels,  and  particularly  in  the  Fourth, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  discoui*se  on  the  Bread  of 
Life  (*the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,*  Jn  6"), 
in  the  discourse  on  the  Good  Shepherd  ('  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,'  10"* ", 
cf.  vv.*^-^*),  etc.,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
enumerate  them.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  the  disciples  understood  Jesus  to  lay  special 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  His  death  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Gospels  is  devoted  to  the  narrative 
of  the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  ; 
while  tlie  full  account  which  all  the  Synoptists  give 
of  tlie  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Mt  2Q^^\\ 
Mk  14«-»||Lk  22>7.»),  and  particularly  the  signi- 


ficant words  of  Jesus  recorded  by  St.  Matthew 
(26"),  'This  is  my  blood  of  the  [new]  covenant, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,' 
show  that  by  appointing  this  ordinance  by  which 
to  '  show  forth  lus  death,'  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it 
(1  Co  11"),  Jesus  singled  out  this  part  of  His  work 
as  constituting  the  central  truth  of  His  manifesta- 
tion to  men,  and  summing  up  and  applying  the 
whole. 

Again,  like  the  Apostles  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles,  all  four  Evangelists  represent  the  Resur- 
rection as  the  necessary  seal  oi  Christ's  atoning 
work,  confirming  His  victory  over  death  and  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  as  a  testimony 
to  the  Fathers  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice.  So 
Jesus,  in  foretelling  His  death,  conjoined  with  the 
prediction  the  assurance  that  He  should  rise  again 
the  third  day.  The  Resurrection  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  Atoning  Death. 

6.  Closely  connected  with  these  fundamental 
teachings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  condi- 
tions 01  its  realization  are  those  which  relate  (a) 
to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  Kinadom 
after  Christ's  Ascension,  and  (b)  to  the  final  con- 
summation and  the  judgment  of  the  world, 

(a)  According  to  all  the  Gospels,  the  specialty  of 
Christ's  mission,  as  that  was  revealed  to  John  the 
Baptist,  was  that  He  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mt  3"||Mk  l«||Lk  3»^  cf.  Jn  !»).  AU 
relate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  (Mt  3i»-"  ll  Mk  ]»-"  ll  Lk  3>^- «). 
John  the  Baptist  testifies  ( Jn  1"*  **)  that  He  upon 
whom  the  Spirit  descended  and  abode  is  He  who 
baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Jesus  attributed 
His  power  to  cast  out  demons  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Mt  12").  That  the  Spirit  thus  spoken  of  is  a  Person, 
and  as  such  to  be  distinguished  from  Christ,  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  solemn  warning  which  Jesus 
addressed  to  those  who  attributed  His  miracles  of 
exorcism  to  Satanic  agency,  when  He  said  that 
blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  for- 
given, but  that  to  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  an  unpardonable  sin  (Mt  12'i- « ||  Mk  J*"- 1|  Lk 
12^^).  Jesus  taught,  however,  that  the  prediction  of 
John  was  to  be  fulfilled  only  after  the  Son  of  Man 
was  glorified.  Thus  we  read,  with  reference  to  the 
promise  that  the  Spirit  should  be  in  believers  a 

gerennial  fountain  of  grace,  '  This  spake  he  of  the 
pirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ; 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  ( Jn  7"**). 
And  Jesus  Himself  says  (16^)  to  the  disciples,  'It 
is  expedient  for  you  tliat  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but 
if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.'  The  office 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  abide  with  the  disciples  as  the 
source  oi  grace  (7"),  to  bring  to  their  remembrance 
the  teachmg  of  Jesus  (14"  15")  and  guide  them 
into  all  truth  (16^),  to  give  them  power  to  dis- 
charge their  spiritual  functions  (20^  ")  as  leaders 
and  teachers  of  the  Church,  and,  as  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom  and  utterance,  to  inspire  them  to  testify 
faithfully  and  courageously  for  Christ  in  presence 
of  their  persecutors  (Mt  10"||Mk  13"||Lk  12"-"). 
Further,  His  function  is  to  '  reprove  the  world  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  juagment '  ( Jn  16^"). 
With  Christ's  teaching  concerning  the  Spirit  His 
revelation  of  God  was  complete,  and  accordingly, 
in  one  of  His  last  discourses  after  the  R^urrection, 
He  commanded  His  Apostles  to  '  make  disciples  of 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ' 
(Mt  28i»). 

(b)  Our  Lord's  teaching  concerning  the  final  con- 
summation of  the  Kingdom  of  God  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  The  disciples  were  instructed  to  live 
in  constant  expectation  of  His  Second  Coming 
(Mt  24«-"||Mk    13»-"||Lk  12»»-*»;   cf.   Mt  25"). 
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That  might  occur  at  any  time.  His  coming 
shoidd,  according  to  the  i>rophecie8  of  the  OT,  be 
heralded  by  certain  signs  in  the  world,  by  tomnlt 
and  distress  among  the  nations,  and  by  portents 
in  nature,  earthquakes,  storms,  and  the  Uke  (Mt 
24«»llMk  IS^IlLk  21««).  Nevertheless  He 
should  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  surprise 
the  worldly  and  the  careless  in  the  midst  of  their 
business  or  their  pleasure  (Mt  24^**'||Lk  17*^). 
Then  also  Christ  should  by  His  anc^els  'gather 
together  his  elect  from  the  four  winas'  (^fi  24'*) 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  to  Himself  and 
saving  tliem  from  destruction  (Lk  17***").  In 
connexion  with  this,  Jesus  spoke  also  of  a  time 
of  sifting,  at  which  all  unworthy  members  should 
be  cast  out  (Mt  13»-  «•  ^  22"-^  25»»-",  Lk  13»). 
Finally,  after  the  Kingdom  had  been  thus  purified 
shoulcf  come  the  ultimate  consummation.  Jesus 
should  appear  as  the  Judge  of  all  nations  (Mt  25^*"^), 
coming  m  the  clouds  (Mt  26"||Mk  14«||Lk  22»)  to 
reward  the  righteous  with  eternal  bliss  in  heaven 
and  to  sentence  the  wicked  to  eternal  perdition 
(Mt  25^*-^).    See  also  Leading  Ideas. 

LmRATURB.  —  Cremer,  Bib.-TheoL  Lex.  $.vv.  Mat^juOJmt 
himr^. ;  Comm,  of  Alford  and  Meyer ;  Be\'8chlAg,  NT  TheoL 
(2nd  Ene.  e<L)  i.  2»-15e,  ii.  287-472 ;  Schmld.  mtMeal  Theology 
qf  the  NT,  6»-00 ;  Weiss,  BMieal  Theology  of  the  NT,  6S-9a 

Hugh  H.  Currie. 
DOG.— See  Animals,  p.  64. 

DOMINION.— The  word  '  dominion '  occurs  only 
once  in  the  AV  of  the  Gospels,  as  part  of 
the  phrase  '  exercise  dominion  over '  (KaroKvoui- 
ovaip),  in  tliat  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(20*)  which  records  our  Lord's  reply  to  the 
ambitious  request  of  Salome  on  behalf  of  her 
sons,  and  the  words  which  He  addressed  to  the 
disciples  at  the  time.  The  RV  of  this  passage,  as 
of  the  parallel  text  in  Mark  (10"),  is  *  lord  it  over.* 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  a  similar  passac^e 
in  Luke  (22*),  which  gives  Christ's  words  at  the 
Last  Supper  with  reference  to  the  dispute  among 
His  disciples  as  to  precedence,  by  the  simple  verb 
Kvpi€vov(riy,  *  exercise  lordship  over '  (RV  *  have  lord- 
ship over '). 

Again,  in  all  three  passages  the  verbs  which  are 
so  translated  are  followed  in  the  parallel  clause  of 
the  verse  by  the  words  *  exercise  authority  over ' 
or  *  upon  MMt  20»  AV  and  RV  ||  Mk  10*»  AV  and 
RV,  Lk  22»  AV),  *  have  authority  over'  (Lk  22» 
RV),  representing  the  words  of  the  original  /car- 
c^oiHTid^ova-iw,  i^oviTidi^oirret,  The  word  *  authority  ' 
{i^oiHrla)  and  the  verbs  formed  from  it  thus  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration  in  connexion  with 
the  word  rendered  '  dominion '  in  the  passage  in 
Matthew. 

1.  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Synoptics  illu- 
strate a  cnaracteristic  feature  of  the  Gospels,  the 
manner  in  which  they  represent  Jesus  as  post- 
poning the  assertion  of  His  kingly  rights,  and,  in 
connexion  with  this,  the  express  teaching  which 
they  attribute  to  Him  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
dominion  which  He  claimed.  Thus,  as  He  with- 
stoo<l  the  temptation  of  Satan  (Lk  4')  to  assume 
the  royal  sceptre  which  belonged  to  Him  as  Son  of 
God,  and  to  reign  as  the  Divmely  appointed  king 
of  a  visible  and  temporal  realm,  so  He  resisted,  as 
a  repetition  of  that  temptation,  every  suggestion 
or  appeal  that  was  made  to  Him,  by  the  people  or 
by  His  disciples,  formally  and  publicly  to  appear  as 
the  Messiah.  He  would  not  suffer  the  people  of 
Galilee  to  make  Him  a  king  ( Jn  6^').  He  declared 
to  Pilate  that,  although  royal  authority  was  His 
by  right.  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
was  therefore  not  to  be  won  or  maintained  and 
defended  by  temporal  weapons  ( Jn  IS*** "). 

Now  the  texts  which  have  been  quoted  from  the 
Synoptics  may  be  regarded  as  the  loci  ciassici  of 


the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  sovereignty  claimed  by  Him,  and  to  the 
principle  of  that  spiritual  dominion  of  which  He 
spoke.  They  occur  in  connexion  with  what  the 
Gospels  tell  us  regarding  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Twelve,  who,  like  most  of  their 
countrymen,  anticipated  in  the  near,  and  even,  at 
times,  m  the  immediate,  future,  the  visible  estab- 
lishment of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  as  Prince 
of  the  House  ot  David.  They  were  addressed  to 
the  disciples  at  the  close  of  Christ's  ministry,  in 
the  one  case  in  the  course  of  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  in  the  other  in  connexion  with  the 
dispute  at  the  Last  Supper  as  to  who  should  be 
accounted  the  greatest.  The  answer  of  Jesus  in 
both  cases — to  the  ambitious  recjuest  of  Salome, 
and  to  the  dispute  among  the  disciples — was  the 
same,  and  the  princiole  which  He  laid  down  was 
to  this  effect.  For  Master  and  for  disciple  the 
question  of  dominion  is  totally  different  from  that 
which  is  agitated  by  the  ambition  of  the  world. 
Among  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  the  way  to 
power  and  authority  is  the  path  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion and  self-assertion.  It  is  not  so  in  the  King- 
dom of  God.  There  not  self-assertion  but  sefi- 
denial  is  the  way  to  supremacy.  The  way  to 
dominion  is  the  way  of  service.  Places  of  suprem- 
acy there  certainly  are  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  they  are  reserved  *for  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared'  of  the  Father.  But  they  are 
allotted  upon  a  definite,  intelligible  principle,  and 
that  not  01  favouritism  but  of  spiritual  character. 
They  who  shall  hold  rank  nearest  to  Christ  in  His 
Kingdom  are  they  who  shall  most  closely  resemble 
Him  in  respect  of  lowliness,  self-denial,  and 
humble  ser\'ice.  For  disciple  and  for  Master  the 
law  is  the  same  in  this  respect,  that  *  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'  So  Christ  Lb 
*  among  you  as  he  that  serveth '  (Lk  22").  In 
laying  down  the  principle,  Jesus  illustrated  it  by 
reference  to  His  own  mission.  *  The  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many'  (Mt 
20»  II  Mk  10^).  And  here  as  elsewhere  the  dis- 
ciple must  be  as  his  Master,  attaining  his  place  in 
the  Kingdom  only  by  the  way  of  self-humiliation, 
self-denial,  self-sacrifice. 

2.  The  use  in  these  passages,  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  idea  of  dominion,  of  the  words '  have 
authority  over,*  *  exercise  authority  over '  (^^ourtd- 
^oi/iny,  ^^owridfovref),  calls  for  some  reference  to  the 
power  or  authori^  (^(ovcrfa)  attributed  to  Christ  in 
connexion  with  His  humiliation  as  well  as  with 
His  exaltation.  That  during  His  ministry  He  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  very  complete  and  far-reaching 
authority,  dominion  in  the  sense  of  i^owrla,  the 
natural  synonjrm  of  kvm&ttis,  *  lordship,'  *  dominion,' 
is  distinctly  testified  by  all  the  Gospels. 

Lordship  (Kvpi&nji)  was  expressly  claimed  by  Him 
even  in  connexion  with  His  state  of  humiliation. 
Thus,  in  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  He 
claimed  to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and,  as  such,  to 
be  entitled  to  interpret  the  Sabbath  law  (Mt  12*  || 
Mk  2"  II  Lk  6*).  St.  Luke  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  that  'the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal '  (5").  The  mes- 
sage to  the  oi^'ners  of  the  ass  on  which  Jesus  rode 
to  Jerusalem  was  *The  Lord  hath  need  of  him* 
(Mt  2I»  II  Mk  11»  II  Lk  19»»").  When  Jesus  had 
washed  the  disciples'  feet,  and  was  applying  the 
lesson  of  that  incident.  He  said,  *Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am ' 
(Jn  I3«). 

As  Son  of  Man,  He  was  invested  with  special 
power  {i^ovffia)  to  work  miracles.  As  such  He  is 
represented  as  exercising  a  delegated  authority, 
acting  according  te  His  Father's  will  (Jn  5***''), 
but  tliat  with  a  spontaneity  and  directness  on- 
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known  before.  Such  was  His  power  over  unclean 
spirits  that  they  trembled  ana  cried  out  at  His 
approach,  and  were  compelled  to  yield  instant 
though  fearful  and  reluctant  obedience  to  His 
command  (Mk  1*^  ||  Lk  4»).  With  a  word  He  con- 
trolled the  winds  and  waves  (Mt  8«"  ||  Mk  4»-«  || 
Lk  8*^  **).  So  wide  and  great  was  His  authority 
over  the  powers  of  life  and  death,  that  His  word, 
even  though  spoken  at  a  distance,  was  sufficient  to 
effect  an  instantaneous  cure,  as  when  His  word  of 
assurance  spoken  at  Cana  to  the  nobleman  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  cure  of  his  child  who 
lay  sick  at  Capernaum  (Jn  4*®) ;  and  when  He  con- 
firmed the  faith  of  the  centurion,  who  likened 
Christ's  power  over  disease  to  his  own  authority 
over  his  soldiers,  by  speaking  the  word  wliicn 
healed  his  servant  (Mt  8«-«  II  Lk  7«-|«).  Three 
times  He  raised  the  dead  with  a  word  :  in  the  case 
of  the  widow's  son  (Lk  7"*^'),  in  that  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mt  9«-«  ||  Mk  5«-**  II  Lk  8«-»«),  and  in 
that  of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll^-**).  He  could  even  delegate 
to  others  His  power  over  unclean  spirits  ana  to 
heal  disease,  as  He  did  in  His  mission,  first  of 
the  Twelve,  and  again  of  the  Seventy  disciples 
(Mt  lO*''-  II  Mk  Q"^'-  II  Lk  9>-«  W'^%  Again,  He 
claimed  and  exercised  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  (Mt  9«  II  Mk  2»o  ||  Lk  5**,  cf.  Lk  7«). 

8.  According  to  the  Johannine  discourses,  Jesus 
declared  that  the  Father  had  committed  to  Him 
power  to  execute  judgment  *  because  he  is  the  Son 
of  Man'  (Jn  5").  This  function  refers  specially 
to  His  state  of  exaltation.  He  came  not  to  judge, 
but  to  save  the  world  ( Jn  12*^) ;  *  I  judge  no  man,' 
He  said  to  the  Jews  (8^^).  At  the  same  time  His 
work  and  teaching,  even  His  very  presence  in  the 
world,  meant  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 
pelled men  to  declare  themselves  either  for  or 
against  Christ,  and  so  pass  judgment  upon  them- 
selves (cf.  Jn  fl^) ;  and  as  Jesus  said  Himself,  *  The 
word  tliat  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judse  him 
in  the  last  day'  (12«).  To  Jesus  as  Son  ol  Man 
all  judgment  and  authority  and  power  have  been 
committed.  All  things  are  given  into  His  hands 
(Mt  11",  Jn  3»||  13«),  that  He  may  guide  and 
strengthen  His  Church  (Mt  28"),  and  at  His  second 
coming  appear  as  the  Judge  of  all  nations  (Mt 
25'**''-)-  It  IS  He  who  is  to  pass  the  final  sentence 
upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust.  On  that  day 
He  will  say  to  those  who  have  falsely  called  Him 
*  Lord,  Lord,'  *  I  know  you  not '  (Mt  7»- »).  He  will 
open  to  His  faithful  ones  the  door  to  the  eternal 
festival  of  joy,  but  will  close  the  door  of  the 
heavenly  marriage  feast  on  *the  unfaithful'  (Mt 
723. 23  25>i-  ",  Lk  1327-29).  *  He  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  nations'  (Mt  25*^-**).  In  connexion 
with  these  predictions  of  tlie  events  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  Jesus  says :  *  The  Son  of  Man  snail 
send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of 
his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  that 
do  iniquity '  (Mt  13**).  The  angels  are  thus  repre- 
sented as  bein^  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Christ 
in  His  exaltation,  as  His  servants,  obeying  His 
behests ;  as  even  during  His  life  on  earth  they 
appeared  as  ministering  spirits  obedient  to  His 
command,  and  waiting  upon  Him  as  courtiers 
upon  their  Sovereign  (Mt  4"  26",  Lk  22«). 

Lastly,  as  the  fruit  of  His  work  of  redemption, 
and  as  part  of  the  glory  which  He  has  won  by  His 
perfect  submission  to  the  Father's  will,  there  is 
given  to  Him,  in  that  time  of  waiting  which  must 
pass  before  the  final  completion  of  His  kingdom, 
'  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth '  (Mt  28"),  as  the 
Father  has  *  given  him  power  over  all  flesli,  that 
he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  he  has 
given  him '  (Jn  17^  cf.  I0»).    See  also  Power. 

LiTBRATURK. — Crcmcr,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  $.vv.  (|«m-/c,  jwJ^/k, 
mtptirT,(\   Qrimm-Thayer,  Lex.  NT,  8.ov.  xttroMv^umt  if^va-m. 


Mvpite,  MvpttC4t;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbueh  der  NT  TheoL 
i.  SlOf.,  ii.  409  ff.;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jenu,  ii.  276; 
Bevachlag,  NT  Theology,  i.  69-191,  241 ;  Comm.  of  Meyer  and 

AWord.  Hugh  H.  Currie. 

DOOR  [Ovpa,  cf.  0vpufp6s,  'doorkeeper,'  'porter'). 
— The  word  'door*  is  frequently  found  in  the 
Gospels,  sometimes  in  the  literal,  often  in  the 
figurative  sense. 

1.  We  need,  first,  to  get  clearly  in  mind  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  Oriental  usage.  By 
'door'  IS  usually  meant  the  outside  or  entrance 
'doorway,*  but  often  the  'door'  in  distinction 
from  the  *  doorway,*  the  frame  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal  that  closes  the  doorway.  The  outside  of 
the  Oriental  house  has  little  ornament  or  archi- 
tectural attractiveness  of  any  kind.  The  'door,' 
however,  and  the  projecting  'window'  above  it, 
are  exceptions  to  tnis  rule.  The  doors,  windows, 
and  doorways  are  often  highly  ornamented  (Is 
54",  Rev  21^),  enriched  with  arabesques,  and,  if 
to-day  it  be  the  house  of  a  Moslem,  tne  door  will 
have  sentences  from  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  it 
(cf.  Dt  6').  The  '  doors '  are  usually  of  hard  wood, 
studded  with  nails,  or  sometimes  covered  with 
sheet-iron.  They  are  often  very  heavy.  They 
invariably  open  inwards,  and  are  furnished  on  the 
inside  with  strong  bars  and  bolts.  They  have 
usually  wooden  locks,  which  are  worked  by  wooden 
keys  of  such  size  that  they  could  make  formidable 
clubs  (Is  22*^,  cf.  Land  and  Book,  i.  493).  There  is 
an  opening  in  the  door  for  the  insertion  of  the 
hand  and  the  introduction  of  the  key  from  the 
outside,  the  lock  being  reached  only  m>m  the  in- 
side. On  entering  the  'door'  there  is  usually  a 
vestibule,  where,  in  daytime,  the  'doorkeeper  is 
found,  and  where  the  master  often  receives  the 
casual  visitor  (cf.  Gn  I9^»  23^^  34»  and  Job  29^). 

The  '  doors  *  leading  into  the  '  rooms '  or  '  cham- 
bers* that  open  upon  the  court  are  not  usually 
supplied  with  locks  or  bolts ;  a  curtain,  as  a  rule, 
being  all  that  separates  one  of  these  'chambers' 
from  the  '  court,'  the  idea  being  that  all  is  private 
and  secure  within  the  outer  gate  (cf.  Bt  24^^  Ac 
10"  12«). 

The  'doorway'  consists  of  three  parts:  the 
threshold  or  sill  (sometimes  used  for  'door*),  the 
two  side-posts,  and  the  lintel  (Ex  12''-)'  The  doors 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  probably  of  contemporary 
nations,  swung  upon  vertical  pintles  whicn  pro- 
jected from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door  into 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold  respectively. 
The  commonest  form  of  door  had  the  pintle  in  the 
middle  of  the  width,  so  that,  as  it  opened,  a  way 
was  afforded  on  each  side  of  it  for  ingress  or  egress. 

Occasionally  we  find  that  the  'chamber,*  or 
private  room,  had  its  own  door  and  fastenings, 
in  Mt  6',  *  When  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,*  the  word 
used  means  not  only  closed,  but  fastened  it — giving 
the  idea  of  complete  privacy.  See  art.  Closet. 
In  Mt  25^^  '  the  door  was  shut,'  it  is  clearly  the 
outside  or  entrance-door  that  is  meant.  When 
this  one  outer  door  was  shut,  all  communication 
with  the  outside  world  was  cut  off.  Then  nothing 
but  persistent  knocking  at  this  door,  and  loud 
entreaty,  would  succeed  m  securing  even  a  hearing. 
In  this  case  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  bridegroom 
himself,  who,  to  this  day,  is  considered  in  the  East 
soverei^  of  the  occasion. 

2.  When  Jesus  said,  '  I  am  the  door '  ( Jn  10*), 
He  clearly  meant  to  exclude  every  other  form  or 
means  of  mediation.  But  through  Him  there  is  an 
unhindered  entering  into  and  going  out  of  the  fold 
(cf.  Nu  27"). 

8.  When  it  is  said  that  Joseph,  '  a  rich  man  of 
Arimathssa,'  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  laid  it  in 
his  o>vn  new  tomo,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the 
rock,  and  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
tomb  (Mt  27^,  Mk  16^),  we  have  a  reference  to  a 
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unique  kind  of  door.  The  sreat  roll-stone  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  only  in  describing 
interments  of  the  dead  (Keim).  It  was  clearly 
designed  to  protect  the  dead  bodies  and  the  other 
contents  of  the  tomb  from  robbers,  petty  thieves, 
and  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  One  large  tomb  is 
now  shown  half  a  mile  north  of  Jerusalem,  which 
has  a  huge  circular  stone,  like  a  great  millstone 
on  edge,  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  together  with  the 
channel  in  which  it  revolves.  There  are  signs  that 
it  was  originally  furnished  with  a  secret  fastening, 
doubtless  to  protect  the  contents — spices,  costly 
linen,  jewellery,  etc.,  against  plunder.  The  *  Tomo 
of  Mariamne,  recently  uncovered  south  of  the 
city,  and  the  so-called  *Tomb  of  Lazarus'  at  Beth- 
any, likewise  have  doors  with  similar  '  roll-stones ' 
(cf.  art.  Tomb).    See  also  artt.  Court,  House. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 
DOUBT.— 

In  Lat.  ditbitare,  from  duo  *  two  *  and  bito  *  go ' ;  Oerm. 
Zioeifelnt  Zwei/el;  from  mwt,  *two';  Mid.  Eng.  dotUerit  *to 
doubt/  had  the  meaning  of  to  fear  (*  I  doubt  some  foul  play ' 
[Shakspeare],  *nor  slack  her  threatful  hand  for  danger's 
doubt '  [SpenserDt  and  this  meaning,  perhaps,  survives  in  such 
expressions  as  *  I  doubt  he  will  not  come.'  But,  as  commonly 
used,  to  doubt  means  to  be  qf  two  nUndSt  to  wavers  to  hetUaU, 
It  suggests  the  idea  of  perplexity  ;  of  being  at  a  loss,  in  a  state 
of  suspense.  The  questioning  attitude  is  Implied.  The  word 
has,  in  short,  a  variety  of  meanings. 

References  in  the  Gospels. — The  word  *  doubt' 
occurs  several  times  in  AV  and  RV.  It  is  used, 
however,  to  translate  several  Greek  terms ;  nor  are 
these  invariably  rendered  by  the  word  in  Question. 
A  study  of  the  respective  passages  reveals  differ- 
ing circumstances  and  conditions,  different  types 
of  character,  a  variety  of  subjects  exercising  the 
mind.    Doubt  in  several  phases  is  in  illustration. 

(a)  Tlie  doubt  of  perplexity.  Thus  in  Mk  6», 
Lk  24*,  Jn  13**— where  the  verb  Awopiia  occurs  (the 
strengthened  compound  Siawopita  is  found  in  Lk  9^). 
There  is  no  question  in  these  passages  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  religious  truth  ;  the  idea  suggested 
IS  rather  that  of  being  taken  aback,  disturbed, 
distracted,  by  the  unintelligible  and  the  unex- 
pected. Herod  is  *  much  perplexed '  (Mk  6*  RV, 
cf.  Lk  9^)  as  he  listens  to  the  Baptist,  as  reports 
reach  him  concerning  Jesus ;  he  is  puzzled,  at  a 
loss  for  explanations.  And  thus  in  Jn  13^  *the 
disciples  looked  one  upon  the  other,  doubting  of 
whom  he  spake ' ;  the  unexpected  statement  has 
bewildered  them.  Similar  feelings  may  be  recog- 
nized in  tlie  case  of  the  women  at  the  sepulchre 
(Lk  24*) ;  they  are  *  much  perplexed ' ;  utterly  un- 
able, that  is,  to  account  for  the  empty  tomb.  A 
like  meaning  may,  perhaps,  be  read  into  the  '  how 
long  dost  thou  hold  us  in  suspense  ? '  of  Jn  10**  {t^p 
^vxV  W^^  af/Dets) :  the  Jews  being  understood  as 
professing  an  uncertainty  which  could  be  at  once 
dispelled  by  some  plain  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Jesus. 

{b)  Wavering  faith.  A  second  group  of  passages, 
where  the  verbs  /jLerewpl^ca-Bat  and  diard^eip  occur, 
has  now  to  be  considered.  Again  the  word 
*  doubt '  is  found  in  A  V  and  RV,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  a  mental  condition  other  than  that  wliich 
has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  A 
religious  significance  is  now  observable ;  the  exist- 
ence of  faith  is  implied,  but  it  is  an  imperfect,  a 
wavering  faith.  iE^ecause  of  distractions  of  one 
kind  or  another,  confidence  is  impaired.  The 
doubters  referred  to  are  sometimes  the  6\iy&iri(rroi : 
their  faith  not  only  wavering  but  small.  Thus  in 
Lk  12^®  *  neither  lie  ye  of  doubtful  mind '  (irol  /jl^ 
tuTewplj^ca-de),  the  context  supplies  the  explanation  ; 
anxiety  about  earthly  things  is  incompatible  with 
absolute  trust  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  So  also 
in  Mt  14'^  *  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ? '  {elt  rl 
iSUrraffas ;),  where  St.  Peter's  confidence  has  given 
way  before  sudden  panic    And  thus,  perhaps,  in 


Mt  28"  'but  some  doubted'  {maraaay).  What, 
precisely,  the  condition  of  these  genuine  disciples 
was  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  was  one 
which  left  them  unreceptive  while  others  were 
convinced  of  a  manifestation  of  the  living  Lord. 
With  this  passage  may  be  compared  Lk  2^  ;  the 
diaXoyiafiol  (RV  'reasonings')  being  significant  of 
fearsome  hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  could 
not  at  once  realize  that  the  mysterious  visitor  was 
none  other  than  Jesus  Himself. 

(c)  The  critical  attitude.  This  is  implied  by  the 
verb  diaKpU^effScu  ;  a  term  which,  as  used  in  NT, 
denotes  the  absence  of  faith,  the  paralysis  of  faith. 
It  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  21",  Mk 
1 1^) ;  where  the  power  of  faith  is,  by  implication, 
contrasted  with  tlie  impotency  which  is  involved 
in  the  want  of  faith.  Thought  seems  to  be  directed 
to  the  inevitable  consequence  of  regarding  Divine 
things  as  a  subject  for  curious  investigation  rather 
than  as  matter  of  personal  concern.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  emphatic  declaration  which  may 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  '  Man,  when 
he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine  Pro- 
tection and  Favour,  gathereth  a  Force  and  Faith 
[in  its  sense  of  fidelity]  which  Human  Nature,  in 
its  selfe,  could  not  obtaine.'  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  implied  warning  that,  as  the  vision  of 
God  darkens  and  vanishes,  man's  capacity  for  use- 
ful action  becomes  weaker,  until  at  length  it  dies 
away. 

[For  discussion  of  *the  doubt  of  Thomas'  see 
Thomas  and  Unbelief]. 

LrmuTUEB.— Lyttelton,  Modem  Poete  of  Fktith,  Doubt,  and 
Paaaniam;  Illingworth,  Christian  Charaet^\  James,  The 
Wul  to  Believe;  Carlyle,  Sartor  JUeartue ;  Browning,  Chrut- 
man-Eve  and  Baster-Day ;  Tennyson,  Jn  Metnoriam  (edited, 
with  commentary,  by  A.  W.  Robinson) ;  Jowett,  Sermons. 

H.  L.  Jackson. 

DO  YE  {repKTTepd). — Its  gentle  nature  makes  the 
dove  a  f re<}uent  simile  in  ancient  literature.  Ctirist 
bids  His  disciples  to  be  harmless  as  doves,  and  to 
unite  with  such  gentleness  a  wisdom  like  the 
serpent's  (Mt  10*').  Meyer,  in  loc,,  takes  this  to 
mean,  '  Be  prudent  in  regard  to  dangers  in  which 
you  are  placed,  quick  to  see  and  avoid  dangers ; 
and  always  be  full  of  uprightness,  never  taking 
any  questionable  way  of  escape.'  As  the  serpent 
is  the  most  cunning  of  the  oeasts  of  the  ueld, 
so  should  the  Lord's  disciples  tiave  wisdom  to 
understand  the  subtleties  oi  Satan ;  but  no  evil 
is  to  mix  with  such  wisdom.  Along  with  it 
there  must  be  found  a  purity  and  simplicity  of 
heart  of  which  the  harmless,  gentle  dove  is  the 
symbol.  The  truest  wisdom  for  the  Christian  is 
to  keep  always  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  A 
nature  purified  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  will  have 
wise  penetration  enough  to  defeat  all  the  wiles  of 
Satan. 

The  dove,  the  emblem  of  perfect  innocence,  is 
used  (Mt  3*'  and  parallels)  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  act- 
ing on  the  spirits  of  men.  When  the  dove  appeared 
to  sit  on  the  Saviour's  head,  it  denoted  the  Divine 
recognition  of  His  holiness  (v.*^),  and  His  oflScial 
consecration  to  the  Messianic  ministry.  As  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  *  He 
was  holy,  harmless,  undetiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners'  (7*). 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  dove  had  a  sacro- 
sanct character  among  the  Hebrews.  Though  it 
was  a  favourite  food  with  some  neighbouring 
peoples,  it  was  not  eaten  in  Palestine.  Young 
pigeons  and  doves  were  offered  in  sacrifice,  where 
no  sacrificial  meal  was  involved.  So  we  find  in 
the  temple  courts  them  that  sold  doves  (Mt  21^, 
Mk  11",  Jn  2**- "), — no  doubt  for  such  sacrifices, 
— whom  Christ  drove  out,  along  with  the  money- 
changers.   In  Palestine  the  dove  was  considered 
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sacred  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philistines,  and 
the  Samaritans  were  often  accused  of  worshipping 
it.  There  were  holy  doves  at  Mecca ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian  {Dea  Syria,  54),  doves  were  taboo  to 
the  Syrians ;  he  who  touched  them  being  unclean 
a  whole  da^. 

In  Christian  Art  in  representations  of  the  Lord's 
Baptism,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indi- 
cated by  the  dove.  In  churches  in  early  times  the 
figure  of  a  dove  appeared  in  the  baptisteries,  a 
colden  or  silver  dove  being  suspended  above  the 
font.  Lamps,  too,  were  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  doves.  In  later  times  pyxes  were  some- 
times made  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  and  used  for  the  reservation  of  the  host. 

Exclusive  of  the  turtle-dove,  four  species  of  dove  are  found 
in  Palestine :  Columba  palumMu,  the  ring-dove,  or  wood- 
pigeon  ;  Columba  rsncw,  the  stock-dove,  found  in  Oilead  and 
Bashan  and  the  Jordan  Valley  ;  Columba  lima^  the  rock-dove, 
abundant  along  the  coast  and  in  the  uplands;  Columba 
tehimperif  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  found  in  the 
interior. 

LrrBRATURK.— Hastings'  DB,  s.v. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book 
(1878),  p.  268  if. ;  Expositor,  1st  ser.  ix.  [1879J  p.  81  ff. 

David  M.  W.  Laird. 
DOXOLOGY.  —  An  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
in  forms  of  words  more  or  less  fixed  by  usage. 
Though  the  term  does  not  occur  in  tlie  NT,  it  con- 
tains many  doxologies,  and  they  were  an  important 
element  in  the  devotional  lite  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  This  indeed  was  inevitable,  because 
they  carried  with  them  what  was  best  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Judaism,  and  were  especially  influenced  in 
the  expression  of  their  worship  by  tlie  language  of 
the  OT. 

1.  The  OT  and  Jewish  usage. — Doxologies  are 
common  in  the  OT,fbeing  found  in  germ  even  in  its 
oldest  portions.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  praise  is 
given  to  Jehovah  for  national  deliverance  ( Jg  5**  '  ; 
cf.  Ex  W%  In  I  K  I«  8"  there  is  thankful  recog- 
nition of  Jehovah's  power  and  control  in  national 
events.  The  Psalms  are  especially  rich  (28*  34*-  '• 
135,  146),  though  one  form,  'give  thanks  unto 
Jehovah,  for  His  lovingkindness  endureth  for 
ever,'  seems  to  bo  the  most  common  both  in  the 
Psalms  and  all  post-exilic  literature  (Ps  106*  107* 
118»-  «•  3,  I  Ch  16^,  2  Ch  51'  7»-  «,  Ezr  3").  The 
regular  liturgical  conclusion  of  the  services  of  tlie 
Temple,  and  afterwards  of  the  Synagogue,  came 
to  be  a  doxology  beginning  *  blessed  be  (or  *  is  *) 
God.'  By  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  employment  of 
doxological  expressions  had  increased  so  largely, 
that  they  were  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  for  any 
event  which  stirred  tlieir  gratitude  or  wonder,  in 
fact  as  thanksgiving  for  almost  everything  in  life. 
Though  the  mndamental  religious  idea  of  tlie 
doxology,  that  Jehovah  is  the  Holy  One  whose 
sovereign  power  must  be  acknowledged  at  all 
times,  was  a  noble  one,  its  use  had  too  often 
degenerated  into  the  veriest  formalism. 

2.  NT  tisage. — Traces  of  Jewish  custom  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  15»^  Mk  2**,  Lk  I**-  *  2» 
5».  26  'juy  The  words  and  attendant  conditions  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  so  impressed  the  people  that  a 
new  hope  was  bom  in  them,  and  they  praised  Grod 
for  signs  of  His  returning  favour  to  Israel  through 
this  prophet.  Jesus  does  not  yet  receive  Divine 
homa;;e.  No  doxology  is  offered  to  Him  anywhere 
in  the  Gospels,  for  the  Messianic  acclaim  (Mk 
119.10)  ig  not  to  \ye  so  interpreted  (see  Dalnian, 
Words  ofJemsy  220tf. ,  and  S  wete,  in  loc. ).  God  alone 
has  the  right  to  such  ascription,  for  He  is  *  holy  ' ; 
He  is  6  eiJ\o777T6s,  the  One  to  whom  blessing  is  due 
(Mk  14"**),  K^!i  ^^9  Ehii?n  being  a  well-kno^\'n  Jewish 
formula.    See  artt.  Benediction  and  Blessing. 

Immediately  after  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  is 
associated  with  tlie  Father  in  glory,  and  receives 
worship  as  Messiali  and  Son  of  God.  This  is  the 
universal  Apostolic  view  (Ac  2»-»  313.  u  581^  ^q  i*^ 


Ph  2«-",  He  1'  2»,  Ja  2^,  I  P  1").  So  the  ascrip. 
tion  of  doxologies  to  the  risen  Christ  naturally 
followed.  But  the  doxology  continued  to  be  ad- 
dressed  most  frequently  to  God  the  Father  (Ro 
11»,  Gal  1*,  Eph  3»- ",  Ph  4»  1  Ti  1"  6",  1  P  6", 
Rev  7^^).  In  several  Jesus  Christ  is  associated 
more  or  less  directly  with  God  the  Father  (Ro  16^, 
1  P  4",  Jude  »,  Rev  6").  Ro  9*  and  He  13" 
present  baffling  evidence  as  to  the  recipient ;  but 
m  2  Ti  4'«,  2  P  3",  Rev  1«  glory  is  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  in  conformity  witti  Christian 
belief  the  OT  usage  was  expanded,  so  that  at  a 
very  early  date  there  arose  a  Christian  formula, 
which  in  the  public  adoration  of  the  worship  of 
the  Church  would  serve  in  a  secondary  sense  as  a 
creed,  expressing  the  doctrine  that  the  risen  Christ 
shared  in  Divine  honour  with  the  Father. 

3.  Structure, — The  doxologies  of  the  NT  consist 
of  three  main  parts. 

(a)  The  Person  to  whom  praise  is  given.  This 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  most  frequently  God  the 
Father,  though  Jesus  Christ  is  associated  with 
Him.  Attributes  are  often  added,  usually  to 
emphasize  tlie  Divine  blessing  which  has  oc- 
casioned the  praise.  In  Eph  3**  '^  e,g.  a  clause 
descriptive  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  serves 
to  justify  the  Apostle's  prayer  for  strength  on 
behalf  of  his  readers.  See  Ro  16",  1  Ti  1"  6»«,  2  P 
3«,  Jude  «• »,  Rev  1»- »  6"». 

{b)  The  second  term  is  almost  invariably  96^ 
(* glory'),  either  alone  or  with  some  si^ificant 
addition  (Ep  3"),  the  chief  exceptions  being  1  Ti 
6*'  (*  honour  and  power '),  1  P  5"  (*  the  dominion '). 
The  amplitude  of  the  doxologies  in  the  Apocalypse 
deserves  attention,  the  praise  being  threefold  (4^^ 
19*),  fourfold  (5"),  or  sevenfold  in  its  perfection 
(7^*).  This  full-voiced  glory  offered  to  the  Lamb 
(5**)  in  this  book  of  Hebrew  cast,  shows  how 
thoroughly  it  was  the  belief  of  the  circle  from 
which  it  issued  that  Jesus  transcended  every 
created  being. 

Except  in  1  P  41^  the  copula  is  omitted,  so  that  it  mast  be 
determined  from  the  context  whether  the  doxology  is  afllrma- 
tive  or  precatory  (see  Lightfoot  on  Gal  10  ;  Chase,  Lord's  Prayer, 
p.  109 ;  Didache,  viii.  2  ;  Clement  of  Borne,  58). 

(c)  The  third  integral  part  of  the  doxology  in 
its  simplest  form  is  e/s  roi>i  alQvat  (*  unto  the  ages'), 
which  denotes  the  eternity  of  the  sovereign  rule  of 
the  Lord.  Before  the  mina  of  the  Apostolic  writers, 
however,  the  future  rolls  out  in  a  series  of  seons, 
so  that  the  normal  form  is  expanded  very  frequently 
into  eli  rodi  a/cDvas  tCjv  altavutv,  in  order  to  cover  all 
possible  periods  of  time  (Gal  1»,  Ph  4»,  1  Ti  1", 
2  Ti  418,  He  132^  1  P  4^^  Rev  6»»  7".  See  also  Eph 
3«,  2  P  3",  Jude  «). 

The  conclusion  of  all  doxologies  except  2  P  3^^  is 

4.  TJie  Doxology  in  the  Lorc^s  Prayer  (Mt  6*'). — 
It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  tnis  was  not  a 
part  of  the  prayer  as  it  stood  originally  in  Matthew. 
The  uncial  evidence  is  very  weak  (LA£),  and  the 
variations  in  the  early  versions  are  numerous 
(Syr*"'  omits  *  and  the  power ' ;  the  Sinaitio  is 
defective,  and  the  old  Latin  (k)  and  the  Sahidic 
difier  from  each  other  and  from  the  Syriac).  The 
form  found  in  the  Didache  (viii.  2,  x.  5)  ultimately 
developed  into  the  full  expression  (*the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory'),  which  probably 
passed  into  the  Syrian  text  from  the  liturgical 
usage  of  the  Syrian  Church.  (See  Hort's  Notes  on 
Select  Beamings,  p.  9).  Of  this  final  doxology  the 
original  source  may  have  been  1  Ch  29*^,  which 
shaped  the  Synagogue  usage  and  thereby  that  of 
the  Christian  Church.  No  Jewish  benediction  was 
complete  without  reference  to  *the  kingdom'  of 
Jehovah.  '  It  calls  attention  to  this  that  He  to 
whom  the  kingdom  belongs,  also  has  the  power  to 
hear  the  prayer  which  primarily  has  in  view  the 
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establishing  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  He  is  there- 
fore to  be  praised  for  ever'  (Weiss).  See,  further, 
art.  Lord's  Prayer. 

5.  The  Angelic  Hymn  (Lk  2^^),  in  its  longer  and 
less  correct  t«xt,  gave  rise  to  the  Gloria  in  Excdsis 
(Apost.  Const.  VII.  47).  The DoxologiaMitior{*  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,'  etc.)  may  possibly  be  traced 
back  to  Mt  2S^*,  but  there  is  no  other  sign  of  it  in 
the  NT.  However,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these 
doxologies  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits.  (See 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities), 

LiTKRATURB.— J^euocA  Ency.  voL  viiL  art  '  Liturgy ' ;  Hencw- 
Hauck's  PRE9  voL  xL  art.  *  LitureriKhe  FormelD ' ;  Ohaae,  The 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church ;  Westcott,  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  Add.  Note  *  Apostolic  Doxologies.' 

K.  A.  Falgoner. 
DRAUGHT  OF  FI8HE8.  — A  twice  repeated 
miracle :  (1)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's 
ministry,  (2)  after  the  Resurrection.  The  main 
points  are  similar,  but  dififerences  in  the  details 
have  always  been  considered  important  and  sig* 
niiicant. 

1.  Lk  5^*^^.  At  the  Lake  of  Grennesaret,  Jesus, 
after  teaching  from  Peter's  boat,  bids  him  put 
out  and  let  down  the  nets  for  a  draught.  He  and 
his  companions  have  toiled  all  the  night  without 
success,  out  obey,  and  enclose  a  great  multitude  of 
fishes,  so  that  the  nets  are  in  danger  of  breaking. 
With  the  aid  of  their  partners  they  fill  the  boats, 
which  begin  to  sink.  Peter,  who  some  time  before 
had  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  his  brother  Andrew 
(Jn  1^^)  and  hiul  followed  Him  as  His  disciple  (Mt 
4^*,  Mk  I*'),  now  begs  Jesus  to  depart  from  nim  for 
he  is  '  a  sinful  man '  [the  vision  of  the  Divine  is  the 
revelation  of  man's  sin],  but  on  a  repeated  com- 
mand leaves  all  and  follows  Jesus. 

2.  Jn  21^'^^  Some  days  or  weeks  after  the 
Resurrection,  when  the  Apostles  have  returned 
to  their  work  as  Galiloean  fishermen,  after  a  night 
of  fruitless  labour,  when  they  are  drawing  near 
the  shore,  an  unrecognized  voice  hails  them,  asking 
if  they  have  anything  to  sell  for  food.  On  their 
answering  in  the  negative,  they  are  advised  to  cast 
the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.  Having  done 
so,  they  are  not  able  to  draw  the  net  for  the  multi- 
tude of  fishes.  Instinctively  John  recognizes  the 
Lord,  and  tells  Peter,  who  at  once  swims  to  land. 
On  drawing  the  net,  the  number  of  '  great  fishes'  is 
found  to  TO  153,  yet  the  net  is  not  broken.  None 
of  the  disciples  has  any  doubt  that '  it  is  the  Lord.' 

The  natural  explanation  of  the  miracle,  that  from 
a  distance  Jesus  saw  what  those  in  the  boat  failed 
to  observe,  is  possible,  but  is  not  necessary.  The 
power  is  rather  that  of  guiding  to  the  required 
place.  *  The  miracle  lies  in  the  circumstances  and 
not  in  the  mere  fact.  The  events  came  to  men 
from  the  sphere  of  their  daily  labour,  and  were 
at  once  felt  to  be  the  manifestations  of  a  present 
power  of  God'  (Westcott,  Characteristics  of  the 
Gospel  Miracles)^ — in  the  second  case  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord. 

The  sign'iificant  differences  between  the  details  of  the  two 
incidents  have  been  drawn  out  by  St.  Auffustine  {in  Joh.  cxxii. 
7).  *  The  one  miracle  was  the  symbol  of  Uie  Church  at  present, 
the  other  of  Uie  Church  perfected ;  in  the  one  we  have  good 
and  bad,  in  the  other  good  only ;  there  Christ  also  is  on  the 
water,  here  He  is  on  the  land ;  there  the  drau^rht  is  left  in  the 
boats,  here  it  is  landed  on  the  beach;  there  uie  nets  are  let 
down  as  it  might  be,  here  in  a  special  part ;  there  the  nets  are 
rending,  here  they  are  not  broken ;  there  the  boats  are  on  the 
point  of  sinking  with  their  load,  here  they  are  not  laden  ;  there 
the  fish  are  not  numbered,  here  the  number  is  exactly  given ' 
(Westcott,  St.  John  J  in  loe.).  For  interpretations  of  the  number 
of  fish  (Jn  Sl^Ot  >^  Westcott  and  other  oonmientators. 

LmtRATURi.— The  Comm.  and  Lives  of  Christ  on  the  two 
passages ;  Trench  and  Taylor  on  Miracles ;  Expositor^  nr.  vi. 
[1892]  18 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  The  Human  Race,  125 ;  RusMn, 
Frondes  AffresUs,  162.  R.  MaCPHERSON. 

DRAW-NET  {<ray^pri,  seine),— For  fuller  descrip- 
tion see  art.  Nets.    This  kind  of  net  is  mention^ 


in  the  Grospels  only  in  the  parable  of  Mt  13*'**, 
where  it  is  very  much  in  point.  Being  usually  of 
^reat  size  and  sweeping  through  an  immense  area, 
it  collects  many  varieties  of  fi^ — worthless,  under- 
sized, even  dead  iish,  as  well  as  the  choice  and  the 
living.  The  process  of  fishing  with  a  seine  gives 
the  impression  of  comprehensiveness  and  complete- 
ness. To  one  who  has  watched  it — the  very  gradual 
process  of  the  operation,  the  extended  area  slowly 
encircled,  the  final  drawing  up  of  the  net  on  the 
beach,  and  the  sorting  of  its  varied  contents,  with 
the  reservation  of  some  and  the  rejection  of  others 
— the  aptness  of  the  parable  becomes  very  apparent. 
The  parable  closes  the  series  of  seven  in  Mt  13, 
in  which  various  aspects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
are  presented.  It  is  parallel  in  meaning  to  the 
second  of  the  series, — the  Tares  and  the  Wheat, — 
yet  it  has  its  distinct  individuality.  It  points,  like 
that  parable,  to  the  intermixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  Church  in  its  present  stage,  and  it  is  implicit 
in  the  figure  used  that  no  absolute  separation  is 
possible  or  to  be  thought  of  now.  But  the  emphasis 
of  the  parable  and  of  the  explanation  added  by 
our  Lord,  lies  not  upon  the  fact  of  the  intermix- 
ture, but  upon  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  a 
decisive  end  to  it.  A  time  oi  deliberate  {KaOia-arret) 
and  final  severance  is  announced  as  a  warning  to 
the  evil,  as  an  assurance  to  the  good.  The  parable 
is  concerned  with  the  future  rather  than  with  the 
present,  hence  its  suitability  at  the  end  of  the 
series.  As  must  be  expected,  the  figure  is  not 
quite  adequate.  The  whole  operation  of  fishing  is 
carried  out  by  the  same  individuals.  But  the 
separation  of  the  good  and  the  evil  at  the  end  of 
the  world  will  be  effected  not  by  the  men  through 
whom  the  Kingdom  was  extended,  but  by  the 
angels,  to  whom  this  ministry  is  always  assigned 
(IkU  13«  24»  25»,  Rev  14«-  »). 

This  parable,  like  that  of  the  Tares,  was  much  appealed  to  in 
the  Donatist  controversy.  The  Donatists,  emphasizing  purity 
as  a  note  of  the  Church,  maintained  that  all  must  be  excluded 
from  its  outward  communion  to  whom  that  note  could  not  be 
attached.  Augustine  showed  that  such  attempted  separation 
was  forbidden  Dv  our  Lord,  apart  from  the  case  of  open  evU- 
doers,  and  that  He  had  not  contemplated  a  commumtv  in  its 
present  staee  free  from  admixture  of  eviL  The  net  must 
contain  both  good  and  bad  fish  till  it  is  drawn  to  the  beach. 
As  M^nst  schism,  he  points  out  the  folly  of  those  who,  like  fish 
breaking  through  or  leaping  over  the  net  to  escape  the  com- 
pany of  worthless  fish  witnin,  refuse  to  wisiit  the  final  and 
thorough  separation  appointed  by  Ood,  and  in  mistakenly 
pressing  the  i>urity  of  the  Church  lose  its  catholicity  (Augustine, 
Enarr.  in  Ps.  64.  6 ;  cf.  also  Enarr.  in  Ps.  126.  8 ;  ColLCarth. 
d.  8 ;  od  Don.  Post.  Coll  4,  8, 10). 

What  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
indicated  by  the  parable  ?  The  parable  may  be  said 
to  be  an  expansion  of  the  idea  contained  in  *  fishers 
of  men.'  Taken  by  itself,  it  might  seem  to  support 
the  identification  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with 
the  Church ;  but  in  other  contexts  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  (or  of  God)  reauires  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive explanation.  Harnack's  assertion  that  our 
Lord^  meant  by  this  term,  so  constantly  recurring 
in  His  teaching,  only  an  inward  experience  of  the 
believer  (Das  Wesen  des  ChristentumSy  p.  35  ff.), 
seems  quite  unsuited  to  this  passage.  So,  too, 
does  the  Abb^  Loisy's  explanation  of  the  Kingdom 
as  being  still  entirely  in  the  future,  and  existing 
in  the  present  only  as  an  expectation  (The  Gospel 
and  the  Church,  §  ii. ).  The  parable,  naturally  in- 
terpreted, certainly  suggests  a  visible  community. 
The  Kingdom  is  conceived  of  both  as  inward  and 
outward,  consisting  in  its  present  stage  both  of 
those  who  are  animated  by  its  true  spirit,  and 
those  who  belong  to  it  only  so  far  that  they  are 
included  in  its  external  organization.  Again,  the 
Kingdom  is  represented  as  mlonging  to  the  present, 
and  yet  as  awaiting  its  consummation  in  a  future 
crisis  of  judgment.  And  it  is  in  idea  universal 
(*gatherea  of  every  kind'),  tending  to  include  all 
men  within  its  bounds. 


e  Kingdom  Ln  ita  hiiphtA 
re  grmduiJly  pmgrenlvfi 


■C  Cbriitiiin  Mnae  U  Che 

lobIvo  In  their  ouetutloii- 
totaa  iBkE'bo  Uwidk1>« 

I'  iD  men  M  Indirkluijil, 
ft  pertDob  Initiu- 


&b. 


Ql, — «  flftld  of  whe4t  [DingJed  with  Uim,  a  net  conUtaliv  bu 
I  u  well  OP  tfood, — but  iinaloffoiifl  la  tboH  otber  vialblc  Insti 
lona  by  which  GoJ  Aooompliitbts  HIa  grocloiu  purpoHL 
lEst  men'  (Sunday,  HuIJnKa'  0£,  art-  'J»UB  Chrin.'  IL 
H  (vi.))-  A.  E.  Koss. 


DRE&H The  intereHl  of  the  atudeat  of  the 

Gospels  in  dreams  turns  npoa  the  occurreace  in 
the  openins;  chapters  of  Matthew  of  the  record  of 
no  fewer  than  live  supemfttural  dreams  (1*  2"-  "■ 
"■  "),  Later  in  the  saioe  Uospel  mention  is  made 
of  a  remarkable  dream  wliich  came  to  the  wife  of 
Pilate  (27*").  There  ie  nu  reference  to  dreams  else- 
■where  in  the  NT  except  in  a  citation  troni  the  OT 
in  Ac  2"  and  in  an  obscure  verso  in  Jude  (v. 'J. 

No  atlusion  is  made  in  the  Gospels,  or  indeed 
in  the  whole  NT,  to  dreams  aa  phenomena  form- 
ing port  of  the  common  experience  of  man.  Any 
Buch  allusions  that  mar  occur  iu  bcriptnre  are.  uf 
conrse,  purely  incidental ;  thej  are  therefore  in  the 
"whole  extent  of  Scripture  very  infrei^iient.  Barely 
enough  exist  to  assure  us  that  dreams  were 
thought  of  by  the  Hebrews  very  mueh  aa  they 
are  by  men  of  average  ^ood  sense  in  our  own  day. 
Men  then,  too,  were  visited  with  pleasant  dreamn 
"which  they  knew  were  too  good  to  be  true  (Pb 
J28'),  and  afflicted  with  ntghtmare»  which  drove 
Test  from  their  beds  (Job  T").  To  them,  too. 
dreams  were  the  type  of  the  evanescent  and 
shadowy,  whatever  suddenly  flies  away  and  cannot 
"be  found  (Job  20",  Ph  73*).  The  vanity  and  deoen- 
tiveness  of  dreams  were  proverbial  (Eg  5',  Is  29"). 
The  hungry  man  may  dream  that  he  eats,  but  his 


that  he  drinks,  but  he  remajna  faint  (1829").  Their 
roots  were  set  in  the  multitude  of  cares,  and 
their  issue  was  emptinesa  (Ec  5*-  ').  When  the 
Son  of  Sirach  (34*-  ■)  representfi  them  as  but  re- 
-flexiuns  of  our  waking  experiences,  to  regard 
which  is  to  catch  at  a  shadow  and  to  follow 
after  tiie  wind,  he  has  in  no  resuect  passed  beyond 
the  Bihlicnl  view.  (Cf.  Delitzach,  Biblieal  Psyeho- 
logu,  p.  328  ;  OreUi,  art.  '  TrSume '  in  FEE'). 

The  interest  of  the  Bible  in  dreams  is  al^orbed 
by  the  rare  instances  in  which  they  are  made  the 
Teliicles  of  su[iematural  revelation.  That  they  were 
occasionally  no  employed  is  everywhere  recogniied, 
and  they  therefore  find  a  place  in  the  several 
enumerations  of  the  modes  of  revelation  (Nn  IS", 
Dt  1.1'-',  1  S  as"- ",  Jl  2",  Ac  2",  Jer  23^"  23"" 
27'  29*,  Zee  10= :  Job  4"  33"  stand  somewhat 
aftort).  In  this  matter,  too,  the  Son  of  Sirach  re- 
tains the  Biblical  view,  explicitly  recosnizing  that 
dreams  may  be  sent  by  the 'Most  High  in  the 
Tery  passage  in  which  he  reproves  the  folly  of  look- 
ingupondreamsin  general  as  sources  of  knowle<lge 
(34').  The  superstitious  attitude  characteristic  of 
the  whole  heathen  world,  which  regards  all  dreams 
aa  omens,  and  seeks  to  utilize  them  for  purposes 
of  divination,  receives  no  support  wliatever  from 
the  Biblical  writers.  Therefore  in  Israel  there 
arose  no  '  houses  of  dreams,'  there  was  no  place 
for  a  guild  of  '  dream-examinem '  or  '  dream- 
critics.'  When  on  rare  occasions  God  did  vouch- 
safe symbolical  dreams  to  men,  the  proFessed 
dream  -  int«rpref«rs  of  the  most  highly  trained 
eastes  stood  hel|>le9s  before  them  (Gn  37.  40.  41, 
Dn  2.  4).  The  interpretation  of  really  God-sent 
dreams  l)clonged  solely  to  God  Himself,  the  sender, 
and  only  Hia  messengers  oould  read  their  purport. 
There  could  l>e  no  more  striking  indication  of  the 
ffill  tliat  divides  tJie  Biblical  and  tlie  eUuiic  views 


of  dreams.  If  there  is  a  hint  of  an  overestimate 
of  dreama  among  Home  Israelites  (Jer  23»'-  27^), 
tills  is  mentioned  only  to  be  condemned,  and  is 
obviously  a  trait  not  native  to  Israel,  hut,  like  all 
the  Boothsaving  in  vogue  among  tliB  ill-in.itructcd 
of  the  land,  uorrowed  from  the  sorrounding  heathen- 
ism (cf.  Lehmann,  Aberglaube  und  Zauberei,  p.  5G). 
If  there  are  possible  suggestions  that  there  were 
methods  by  which  prophetic  dreams  were  sought 
(Jer  29»,  1  8  28'^"),  these  suggestions  are  obscure, 
and  involve  no  commendation  of  such  usages  as 
prevailed  among  the  heathen.  All  the  super- 
natural dreams  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  the 
unsought  gift  of  Jehovah  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  recommendation  in  the  Scriptural  narra- 
five  of  any  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  either 
seeking  or  interpretmg  dreaioa  which  constitute 
the  very  nerve  of  ethnic  dream-lore  (cf.  F.  B. 
Jevons  m  Hastings'  DBi.  622}. 

Very  exaggerated  language  is  often  met  with 
regarding  the  place  which  aupernatnral  dreams 
occupy  m  Scrijiture.  The  wnlei  of  the  article 
'Songes'  in  Lichtenberger's  ifncyc.  dea  Sciaiea 
Relig.  (xt.  641),  for  example,  opens  a  treatment  of 
''"  ~  subject  dominated  by  this  idea  with  the  state- 


ment that, 


i  everywlK 


iquity,  dreams 
i^ligion  of  the 

a,  who  usual 
le  Scriptur 

are  liileif  with  apparitions  and  prophetic  dreams' 
[Bistoire  de  la  dioination  dtmi  VantiquUi,  i.  278). 
Notliing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact.  The 
truth  is  the  supernatural  dream  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon phenomenon  in  Scripture.  Although,  as  we 
have  seen,  dreams  are  a  recognized  mode  of  Divine 
communication,  and  dream -revelations  may  be 
presumed  therefore  to  have  occurred  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  revelation  ;  yet  very  tew  ore 
actually  recorded,  and  they  oddly  clustered  at  two 
~  ~  three  critical  points  in  the  development  of  Israel. 


ologie,  u.  i.  142) — those  in  which  direct  Divi 
revelations  are  communicated  (Gu  Ifi'^  20*- '  28" 
3I"'-",  1  K  3',  Mt  l»  2"-"-  "■••  27")  and  sym- 
boiical  dreams  which  receive  Divine  interpreta- 
tions (Gn  37''*-"'  40»-"  41"-»,  Jg  7'"-",  Dn  *'■•■" 
4'  7')— only  some  half-score  of  clear  inntancea  are 
given.  All  the  symbolical  dreams,  it  will  be 
o[>served  further,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
recorded  in  Jg  7"*"  (and  this  may  have  been  only 
a  'providential '  dream),  occur  in  the  histories  (ri 
Joseph  and  Daniel  ;  and  all  the  dreams  of  direct 
Divine  communication,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  to  Salomon  (1  K  3'),  in  the  histories  of  tiie 
nativity  of  Israel  or  of  the  nativity  of  Israel's  Re- 
deemer. In  effect,  the  patriarchal  stories  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  the  story  of  Daniel  at  the  palace 
of  the  king,  and  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  are 
the  sole  depositions  of  supernatural  dreams  in 
l^rijiture  :  the  apparent  exceptions  (Jg  I""",  1  K 
3",  Mt  27")  may  be  reduced  to  the  single  one  of 
1  K  3». 

The  significance  of  the  marked  clustering  of 
recorded  supernatural  dreams  at  just  these  his- 
torical points  it  is  not  easy  to  be  perfectly  sure  of. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  tendency 
of  the  supernatural  manifestations  recorded  in 
Scripture  to  gather  to  the  great  historical  crises; 
throughout  Scripture  the  creative  epochs  are  the 
snpematuralistic  epochs.  Perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  circumstance 
that  at  just  thate  particular  periods  God's  people 
were  brought  into  particularly  close  relationa  with 
the  outside  world.  We  iiare  but  to  think  of 
Abraham  and  Abimelech,  of  Jacob  and  I^bon, 
of  .loseph  ami  Pharaoh,  of  Daniel  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, of  Jo:3eph  and  the  Magi,  to  obserre  how 
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near  at  hand  the  suggestion  lies  that  the  choice  of  contingency,  this  dream  would  take  its  place  in  a 

dreams  in  these  instances  as  the  medium  of  revela-  larce  class,  naturally  mediated,  but  induced  by 

tion  has  some  connexion  with  the  relation  in  which  God  for  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  men — another 

the  recipient  stood  at  the  moment  to  influences  instance  of  which,  we  have  already  suggested,  may 

arising  from  the  outer  world,  or  at  least  to  some  be  discovered  in  the  dream  of  the  Midianitish  man 

special  interaction  between  Israel  and  that  world.  mentioned  in  Jg  7^^  (so  Nosgen,  in  loc,).     In  this 

T.,  ««*«^-;«s«„  «,«v.  -  «/>«io«*„,«  «-  ««-♦  h»o»*<.  !.»«.«„<.*  case,  the  five  instances  of  the  directly  supernatural 

In  entertaining  SQcn  a  conjecture  we  must  beware,  However,  »       '         i.*  i.   »«   j.a.\                   j            if*     Fr^         ^     £ 

of  imagining  that  there  was  something  heatheniflh  in  the  recoe-  Ojeain  Which  Matthew  records  m   his   *  IxOspel  Of 

nition  of  dreams  as  vehicles  of  revelation ;  or  even  of  unduly  the  infancy  '  stand  alone  in  the  NT. 

depreciating  dreanu  among  the  vehicles  of  revelation.    It  has  In   any   event,    this  remarkable  series  of  direct 

hecome  quite  usual  to  sp^kk  of  dreams  as  the  lowest  of  the  nr^r^^  J!«„a1««-;«««  «-u«^»..v.   ^«»«.«««  f\/r4-   lao  oia.  is. 

media  of  revelation,  with  the  general  impKcation  either  that  ?^Z"*f  revelations  through  dreams  (Mt  1»  2"- "• 

the  revelations  given  through  them  cannot  rise  very  high  in  ^^-  ^)   forms   a  notable  feature   of   this   section    of 

the  scale  of  revelations,  or  at  least  that  the  choice  of  dreams  as  Matthew's  Gospel,    and   contributes    its    sliare   to 

their  vehicle  fanpUes  something  inferior  in  the  quaUflcaUon  of  niarking  it  off  as  a  section  apart.     On  this  account, 

the  recipients  for  receiving  revelations.    There  is  very  little  »"«*«»-"*b  **'*'"««  «'f^*'*"»»«'j^;«*»'»      w**  wii»o«.vvv/«iav. 

Scriptural  support  for  such  representations.   No  doubt,  there  is  as  on  others,  accordingly,  this  section  IS  sometimes 

a  certain  gradation  in  dignity  indicated  in  the  methods  of  contrasted  unfavourably  with    the  corresponding 

revelaUon.    Mo«m'  pre  •  eminence  was  marked  by  Jehovah  section  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.     In  that,  remarks, 

speaking  with  him  *  mouth  to  mouth,'  manifestly',  while  to  f^^   ««„«,«i^    T>««i„    /r«    »;/./-     xtt     ;     ioq\    *u« 

othersHemadeHimself  known  •inavision.'or 'inadream'  'or   example,   Keuss   {La   Bible,    NT,    l.    138),   the 

(Nui2«).    And  it  is  possible  that  the  order  in  which  the  various  angel   visitants  address  waking  hearers,   the  in- 

methods  of  revelation  are  enumerated  in  such  passages  as  Dt  gpiration  of    the   Spirit   of   God  renews  veritable 

131 , 1 8  288- 15,  ji  2«,  Ac  2"  may  imply  a  gradation  in  which  reve-  ^roDhecv    *  it  is  a  livinff  world    conftcious  of  itHolf 

lation  through  dreams  may  sUnd  at  the  foot    But  these  very  propuecy,    ii  is  a  iiMUff  worm,  conscious  oi  iiiseii, 

passages  establish  dreams  among  the  media  statedly  used  by  tliat  appears  before  US   ;  in  this,  on  the  contrary, 

God  for  the  revelation  of  His  will,  and  drop  no  word  depreciatory  'the  form  of  communication  from  on  high  is  the 

of  them;  nor  is  toere  discoverable  in  Scripture  any  Justification  dream,— the  form  the  least  perfect,  the  least  ele- 

for  conceiving  the  revelations  made  through  them  as  lees  valu-  .    j  '.  i       «       .                  .        ,  <^  ^. ,     '     , 

able  than  thSse  made  through  other  media  (cf.  Konig,  Offen-  vated,  the  least  reassuring.      Others,  less  preoccu- 

barun^sfte^ti/r,  L  55,  iL9f.,  63f.x  pied  With  literary  problems,  fancy  that  it  is  the 

It  is  very  misleadUng  to  say,  for  example  (Barry  in  Smith's  recipients  of  tliese  dream-revelations  rather  than 

^JL'^Jikn%S;^^-6^^^,^^,S^',^J^cSi:^  the'^.uthor  of  the  narrative  to  whom  they  are 

for  warning,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant ' ;  derogatory.      1  hus,  for  example,  we  are  told  that, 

and  when  they  were  given  to  God's  •  chosen  servants,  they  like  the  5f agi  of  the  East  and  the  wife  of  Pilate, 

SC.S'rt^^rkZwiSn'oV'fflm'Tl^'mo*^^^^^^^  Jo^Pl-  '^"^  thought  worthy  of  communion  with 

long  especially  to  the  earliest  are,  and  became  less  frequent  as  the   unseen   world   and   of    communications    from 

the   revelations  of  prophecy  increase.'     As  many  of  these  God's    messenger    only  when   in    an    unconscious 

dreams  were  granted  to  Isrs^Utes  as  to  aliens;  they  do  not  state,*  seeing  tliat  he  was  not  ripe  for  the  manifes- 

S^ierts^'SS^o^no't^SLrf^^^  tation  of  tSe  angel  to  him,  ij  to  Ziu^harias  and 
revelation ;  they  no  more  characterize  the  patriarchal  age  than  Mary,  when  awake  (Nebe,  KtndheUsgeschicfUe, 
that  of  the  exile  or  the  opening  of  the  new  dispensaUon.  If  no  212,  cf.  368).  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this 
examnle  is  recorded  during  the  whole  period  f rom  Sotomon  to  j  ^y^^  narrative,  as  there  is  nothing  to  justify  it 
T)aniel;  so  none  Is  recorded  from  the  patriarchs  to  Solomon,  ,"  «  «  "^  \«»'*  ^»  ««  t'"^*^  *o  iivw.-***^^  i/x^  ■  t*av»» j  av 
or  again  from  Daniel  to  our  Lord.  If  the  great  writing-pro-  m  any  ^>cripture  reference  to  tlie  signihcance  of 
phets  assign  none  of  their  revelations  to  dreams,  the^^  yet  refer  revelation  through  dreams.  Tlie  narrative  is 
to  revelations  by  dreams  in  such  a  way  as  to  manifest  their  notable  chiefly  for  its  simple  dignity  and  direct- 
recognition  of  them  as  an  ordinary  medium  of  revelation  (Jer  ^^^  ▼„  4.i»«««  «*  *u«  ;««4.«^.«««  «?«  «««  «^«««i„  *.^ij 
28»^ 32 27«  298, Zecios).    These  passages  are  often  adduced,  ^^ss.     In  three  of  the  instances  we  are  merely  told 

to  be  sure,  as  sugg^ing  that  appeu  especially  to  dreams  was  a  that  *  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph, 

characteristic  of  the  fatee  prophets  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  even  and  in  the  other  two  that  he  or  the   Magi  were 

sometimes  represented  that  Jeremiah  means  to  brand  dream-  « wampd   of  God '  in   a  drPJLm    t  p    #»itliPr  hv  w«.v 

revelations  as  such  as  lying  revelations.    Jeremiah's  polemic,  warned  OI   UOa     m   a  uream,  t.e.  eiWier  Oy  way 

however,  is  not  directed  against  any  one  particular  method  of  Of,  or  during,  a  dream.       1  he  term  employed  for 

revelation,  but  against  false  claims  to  revelation  by  any  method.  '  appearing '  {<f>alpuf)  marks  the  phenomenal  object- 

?^^tb"™Ji?nr;;?J'l.'f^V^^'?hVf^^t*^.*5^^  iy^ty  »*  ae  object:   Joseph  Aa  not  see   in   his 

no  more 

dreamed. 

He  saith' 

his  visions 

(1*  4^),  involve  a  aeprccwuon  oi  reveuu/iuna  uirvugn  ai«an» ;      ^  v     '•'!.  ">»  "•"  /*    o  '  -^Wx"'   m'i     \ \   "    "i i 

it  merely  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact,  otherwise  copiously  Schmidt,  Griech.  Si/n,  c.  15).     The  term  translated 

illustrated,  that  all  night-\isions  are  not  dreams  (cf.  On  1518  *  warned   of    God '  (xfiriuaTlM  imports   simply  an 

TiiS^J^iA^  ''^'  ^  ^^  ^"  ^""^  *"  ^  ^"'  ^  ^''  authoritative  commSni^tiin  of  a  declaration  of 

'                 ^  the  Divine  will  (so,  e.g.,  Weiss,  Keil,  Alexander, 

The  citation  in  Ac  2^^  of  the  prediction  of  Jl  2^  Broadus,  Nebe),  and  does  not  presunpose  a  prece- 

Buffices  to  show  that  there  rested  no  shadow  upon  dent  inquiry  (as  is  assumed,  e.g.j  b^jr  Bengel,  Meyer, 

the  *  dreaming  of  dreams '  in  the  estimation  of  the  Fritzsche).      The  narratives   confine   tliemselves, 

writers  of  the  NT.     liather  this  was  in  their  view  therefore,  purely  to  declaring,  in  the  simplest  and 

one  of  the  tokens  of  the  Messianic  glory.     Never-  most  direct  manner,  that  tne  dream -communica- 

theless,  as  we  have  seen,  none  of  them  except  tions  recorded  were  from  the  Lord.     Any  hesitancy 

Matthew  records   instances  of  the  supernatural  we  may  experience  in  reading  them  is  not  suggested 

dream.     In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  however,  no  by  them,  out  is  imported  irom  our  own  personal 

fewer  than  five  or  six  instances  occur.    Some  doubt  estimate  of  the  fitness  of  dreams  to  serve  as  media 

may  attach,  to  be  sure,  to  the  nature  of  the  dream  of  Divine  communications. 

of  Pilate's  wife  (27^*).    The  mention  of  it  was  cer-  It  is  probable   that  the    mere   appearance   of 

tainly  not  introduced  by  Matthew  idly,  or  for  its  dreams  among  the  media  of  revelatidn  recognized 

own  sake  ;  it  forms  rather  one  of  the  incidents  by  Scripture  constitutes  more  or  less  of  a  stuinbling- 

which  he  accumulates  to  exhibit  the  atrocity  of  block  to  most  readers  of  the  Bible.     The  disorder^ 

the  judicial  murder  of  Jesus.    Is  his  meaning  that  phantasmagoria  of  dreams  seems  to  render  them 

thus  God  Himself   intervened    to   render   rilate  peculiarly  unfit  for  such  a  use.     The  superstitious 

utterly  without  excuse  in  his  terrible  crime  (so  employment  of  them  by  all  nations  in  the  lower 

Keil,  in  loc.)1    Even  so  the  question  would  still  stages  of  culture,  including  not  only  the  nations 

remain  open  whether  the  Divine  intervention  was  of  classical  antiquity,  but  also  those  ancient  peoples 

direct  and  immediate,  in  the  mode  of  a  special  with  whom  Israel  stood  in  closest  relations,  sug- 

revelation,  or  indirect  and  mediate,  in  the  mode  gests  further  hesitancy.     We  naturally  question 

of  a  providential  determination.     In  the  latter  whether  we  are  not  to  look  upon  their  presence  in 
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the  Scripture  narrative  jast  as  we  look  upon  them 
in  the  (jrilgames  epic  or  the  annals  of  Assurbani- 
pal,  on  the  stSle  of  Bentrest  or  the  inscriptions  of 
Kamak,  in  the  verses  of  Homer  or  the  histories  of 
Herodotus.  We  are  not  without  temptation  to  say 
shortly  with  Kant  (Anthropologies  i.  §  29),  *We 
must  not  accept  dream-tales  as  revelations  from 
the  invisible  world.'  And  we  are  pretty  sure,  if 
we  begin,  with  Witsius,  with  a  faithful  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  *  God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  Himself 
not  only  to  the  waking,  but  sometimes  also  to  the 
fiJeeping,'  to  lapse,  like  him,  at  once  into  an  apolo- 
getical  vein,  and  to  raise  the  question  seriousli^, 
*  Why  should  God  wish  to  manifest  Himself  in  this 
singular  way,  by  night,  and  to  the  sleeping,  when 
the  manifestation  must  appear  obscure,  uncertain, 
and  little  suited  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  matters 
revealed  or  to  the  use  of  those  to  wnom  the  revela- 
tion is  made?'  (dc  Prophetis  et  Prophetia,  ch.  v.  in 
Misccll.  ScLcra,  i.  pp.  22-27 ;  cf.  also  Spanheim, 
Dubia  Evangelica^  2nd  pt.,  Geneva,  1700,  pp.  239- 
240,  and  Rivetus,  in  Gen.  Exercit.  cxxiv. ). 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  little  there  is 
in  common  between  the  occasional  employment  of 
dreams  for  revelations,  such  as  meets  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  sui)er8titious  view  of  dreams  prevalent 
amon^  the  ancients.  It  is  an  under  •  statement 
when  it  is  remarked  that  *  the  Scriptures  start  from 
a  spiritual  height  to  which  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  heathen  world  attained  only  after  a 
long  course  of  evolution,  and  then  only  in  the  case 
of  an  isolated  genius  like  Plato '  ( Jevons,  loc,  cit. 
622).  The  difference  is  not  a  matter  of  degree, 
but  of  kind.  No  special  sacredness  or  significance 
is  ascribed  by  the  Scriptures  to  dreams  in  general. 
No  class  or  variety  of  dreams  is  recommended  by 
them  to  our  scrutiny  that  we  may  through  this  or 
that  method  of  interpretation  seek  guidance  from 
them  for  our  life.  The  Scriptures  merely  affirm 
that  God  has  on  certain  specific  occasions,  in 
making  known  His  will  to  men,  chosen  to  ap- 
proach them  through  the  medium  of  their  night- 
visions;  and  has  through  these  warned  them  of 
danger,  awakened  them  to  a  sense  of  wrong-doing, 
communicated  to  them  His  will,  or  made  known 
His  purposes.  The  question  that  is  raised  by  the 
affirmation  of  such  an  occasional  Divine  employ- 
ment of  dreams  is  obviously  not  whether  dreams 
as  such  possess  a  supernatural  quality  and  bear  a 
supernatural  message  if  only  we  could  get  at  it, 
but  rather  whether  there  is  anything  inherent  in 
their  very  nature  which  renders  it  impossible  that 
God  should  have  made  such  occasional  use  of  them, 
or  derogatory  to  Him  to  suppose  that  He  has 
done  so. 

Surely  we  should  bear  in  mind,  in  any  considera- 
tion of  such  a  question,  the  infinite  condescension 
involved  in  God's  speaking  to  man  through  any 
medium  of  communication.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  derogatory  to  God  tq  suppose  Him  to 
hold  any  commerce  with  man  at  all,  particularly 
with  sinful  man.  If  we  realized,  as  we  should,  the 
distance  which  separates  the  infinite  and  infinitely 
holy  God  from  sin-stricken  humanity,  we  should 
be  little  inclined  to  raise  questions  with  respect  to 
the  relative  condescension  involved  in  His  ap- 
proaching us  in  these  or  those  particular  circum- 
stances. In  any  revelation  which  God  makes  to 
man  He  stoops  infinitely— and  there  are  no  degrees 
in  the  infinite.  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  and  the  clothing  of  His  messages  in  the 
forms  of  human  conception  and  language  involves 
an  infinite  derogation.  Looked  at  sub  specie  aster- 
nitatisy  the  difference  between  God's  approaching 
man  through  the  medium  of  a  dream  or  through 
the  medium  of  his  waking  apprehension,  shrinks 
into  practical  nothingness.  The  cry  of  the  heart 
which  has  really  seen  or  heard  God  must  in  any 


case  be,  *  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? ' 

It  should  also  be  kept  clearly  in  view  that  the 
subject  of  dreams,  too,  is,  after  all,  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  the  same  soul  that  is  active  in  the 
waking  consciousness  which  is  active  also  in  the 
dream-consciousness, — the  same  soul  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws  (cf.  Lehmann,  op,  cit,  p.  397). 
No  doubt  there  are  some  dreams  which  we  should 
find  difficulty  in  believing  were  direct  inspirations 
of  God.  Are  there  not  some  waking  thoughts  also 
of  which  the  same  may  be  said?  This  does  not 
in  the  least  suggest  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  not 
on  suitable  occasion  enter  into  the  dream-conscious- 
ness,  as  into  the  waking,  and  impress  upon  it,  with 
that  force  of  conviction  which  He  alone  knows  how 
to  produce,  the  assurance  of  His  presence  and  the 
terms  of  His  message. 

*  The  peychology  of  dreams  and  visions,'  writes  Dr.  O.  T.  Ladd, 
*  so  far  as  we  can  speak  of  such  a  peychology,  furnishes  as  with 
neither  sufficient  motive  nor  sufficient  means  for  denying  the 
truth  of  the  Biblical  narratives.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
certain  g^unds  for  confirming  the  truth  of  some  of  these 
narratives.  .  ,  .  Even  in  ordinary  dreams,  the  dreamer  is  still 
the  human  soul.  The  soul  acts,  then,  even  in  dreaming,  as  a 
unity,  which  involves  within  itself  the  functions  uid  activities 
of  the  higher,  even  of  the  ethical  and  religious  powers.  .  .  . 
The  possibility  of  even  the  highest  forms  of  ethical  and  religious 
activities  in  dreams  cannot  be  denied.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in 
the  physiological  or  psychical  conditions  of  dream-life  to  pre> 
vent  such  psychical  activity  for  the  reception  of  revealed  truth. 
...  It  remains  in  general  true  that  the  Bible  does  not  trans- 
flnress  the  safe  limits  of  possible  or  even  actual  experience '  {The 
Doctr.  qf  Sacred  Scripture,  iL  486). 

So  little,  indeed,  do  emptiness  and  disorder 
enter  into  the  very  essence  of  dreaming,  that  com- 
mon experience  supplies  innumerable  examples  of 
dreams  thoroughly  coherent  and  consequent.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  filled  witn  instancea 
in  which  even  a  heightened  activity  of  human 
faculty  is  exhibited  in  dreams,  and  that  through- 
out every  department  of  mental  endowment. 
Jurists  have  in  their  dreams  prepared  briefs  of 
which  they  have  been  only  too  glaa  to  avail  them- 
selves in  their  waking  hours ;  statesmen  have  in 
their  dreams  obtained  their  best  insight  into  policy; 
lecturers  have  elaborated  their  discourses ;  mathe- 
maticians solved  their  most  puzzling  problems; 
authors  composed  their  most  aamired  productions  ; 
artists  worked  out  their  most  inspired  motives. 
Dr.  Franklin  told  Cabanis  that  the  bearings  and 
issues  of  political  events  which  had  baffled  hi» 
inquisition  when  awake  were  not  infrequently 
unfolded  to  him  in  his  dreams.  It  was  in  a  dream 
that  Reinhold  worked  out  his  table  of  categories. 
Condorcet  informs  us  that  he  often  completed  his 
imperfect  calculations  in  his  dreams ;  and  the  same 
experience  has  been  shared  by  many  other  mathe- 
maticians, as,  for  example,  by  Maignan,  GOns, 
W&hnert.  Condillac,  when  engaged  upon  his  Cour9 
cTEtudes,  repeatedly  developed  and  finished  in  his 
dreams  a  subject  wnich  he  had  broken  off  on  retir- 
ing to  rest.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  Coleridge's 
Kubla  Khan  in  a  dream  is  well  known.  Possibly 
no  more  instructive  instance  is  on  record,  however, 
than  the  account  given  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
in  his  delightful  Chapter  on  Dreams  (* Thistle'  ed. 
of  Worlcs,  XV.  250 ff.),  of  how  *  the  little  people*  of 
his  brain,  who  had  been  wont  to  amuse  him  with 
absurd  farragos,  harnessed  themselves  to  their 
task  and  dreamed  for  him  consecutively  and 
artistically  when  he  became  a  craftsman  in  tne  art 
of  story-telling.  Now,  they  trimmed  and  pared 
their  dream-stories,  and  set  them  on  all  fours,  and 
made  them  run  from  a  beginning  to  an  end,  and 
fitted  them  to  the  laws  of  life,  andeven  filled  them 
with  dramatic  situations  of  guileful  art,  making 
the  conduct  of  the  actors  psychologically  correct, 
and  aptly  graduating  the  emotion  up  to  the 
climax.  (See  Abercrombie,  Inquiries  Uonceming 
the  Intellectual  Powers ,  etc.,  part  iii.  §  iv.,  esp.  pp. 
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216-221  ;  Carpenter.  Priarxpla  of  Mmlal  Phyti- 
ology,  p.  524 f. ;  LebmaDD  aa  uit«<i,  p.  til  ;  Vol- 
kclt.  Die  TraumpfuiHiaiie,  No.  15;  Myers,  Htttaan 
Peraonalil^,  etc.,  Noa.  41Tf.,  430,  with  corrcspood- 
ing  Appendutes). 

Instances  of  this  heightened  mental  action  in 
dieams  are  bo  namerom  and  so  striking  in  fact, 
that  they  have  givea  rise  t«  an  hypothesis  which 
provokes  WundC'a  scolf  at  those  '  who  are  inclined 
to  think  that  when  we  dream  the  mind  lias  burst 
the  fetters  of  tlie  body,  and  tlial  dream  fancies 
transcend  the  activity  of  the  waking  conscious- 
nesK,  with  its  narrow  confinement  to  tbe  limita- 
tions of  space  and  time'  (VorUnangeH  iiber  die 
Menaehen-  und  Thicraule,  Lect.  xxii.  pp.  366-370, 
Eng.  tr.  pp.  323-324).  The  well-known  essay  of 
l^iice  '  On  the  Doable  Consciousnesa,  especially 
on  the  Night- Conadonancss  and  its  polar  relation 
to  the  Day-ConscionsQees  of  Man,'  printed  in  the 
lieutsihe  Zeilachrift  fur  chrictliche  H'isaeiiscfia/I 
und  ckrisllie/us  Ltben  for  1851  (Nos  30,  31,  and  32), 
still  provides  one  of  the  most  readable  and  in- 
structive-statements of  this  theory.  But  English 
readers  will  be  apt  l«  turn  for  it  brut  of  all  to  the 
voluminona  diacnssions  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederic 
W.  H.  Myers,  Human  Fersonalili/  and  Hi  Sur- 
vinal  of  Bodily  Death  (London,  1903),  where  it  is 
given  a  new  statement  on  a  fresh  and  more  em- 
pirical basis.  In  Mr.  Myers'  view,  the  sleeping 
state  is  more  plastic  than  the  waking,  exhibiting 
some  trace  'of  the  soul's  less  exclusive  absorption 
in  tbe  activity  of  the  organii^m,'  by  which  is 
possibly  increased  '  the  sonl's  power  of  operating  in 
that  spiritual  world  to  which  sleep  has  drawn  it 
nearer'  (vol.  i.  pp.  151-152;  cf.  p.  135).  Accord- 
ingly, 'these  snUiminal  nprushes'  which  we  call 
dreams,  these  '  babbles  breaking  on  the  surface 
from  tbe  deep  below,'  may  be  counted  npoD  to 
brinf;  us  nieesogM,  now  and  again,  from  a  Npiritual 
environment  to  which  our  waking  consciousness  is 
closed.  On  liypotbeses  like  these  it  is  often  argued 
that  the  sleeping  stAte  is  the  most  favourable  for 
tbe  reception  of  spiritual  communications.  It  is 
not  neces-^tary  to  commit  ourselves  to  such  specnla- 
tions.  Hut  their  existence  among  investigators 
w]io  have  given  close  study  to  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  strongly  suggests  to  os  that  those  phe- 
nomena, in  the  mass,  are  not  such  as  to  exclude  the 
poseibility  or  the  propriety  of  the  occasional  em- 
ployment by  the  Divine  Spirit  of  dreams  as  vehicles 
of  revelation. 

That  powerful  inflnences  shonid  occasionally 
arise  out  of  dreams,  affecting  the  condiirt  antl  the 
destiny  of  men,  is  only  natuml.  and  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples.  Literatnre  is  crowded 
with  inxtances  of  the  eSect  of  dreams  upon  li/e, 
for  good  and  evil  :  and  the  personal  experience  of 
each  of  us  will  add  additional  ones.  There  is  no 
oneof  uBwhohasnot  beenconnciousof  the  influence 
of  night  visions  in  deterring  him  from  evil  and 
leading  bim  to  good.  The  annals  of  religion  are 
sown  with  instances  in  which  the  careers  of  men 
have  been  swayed  and  their  outlook  for  time  and 
eternity  altered  by  a  dream.  We  may  recall  the 
dream  of  Evaprins  of  Pontns,  recorded  by  Socrates, 
for  exani|ile,  by  which  he  waa  nerved  to  resist 
temptation,  and  his  whole  life  determined.  Or  we 
may  recall  the  dream  of  Patrick,  given  in  hia  Can- 
frxsinn,  on  which  hung  his  whole  work  as  apostle 
of  the  Irish.  Or  we  may  recall  the  dresm  of 
Elizabeth  Pry,  by  which  she  was  rescued  from  the 
indecision  and  donbt  into  which  she  fell  aft«r  her 
conversion.  The  part  played  by  dreams  in  the 
conversion  of  John  Bunyan,  John  NeMon,  James 
Gardiner,  Alexander  DnO*,  are  but  well-known 
instances  of  a  phenomenon  illnstrated  copiously 
from  every  ago  of  the  Church's  experience.  '  Con- 
rartin^  dreams'  are  indeed  a  recogniied  variety 
VOL.  I.— 3J 


(cf,  Myers  as  cited.  No.  409,  i.  pp.  126,  127),  and 
are  in  nowise  stranger  than  many  of  their  fellows. 
They  are  the  natural  result  of  tbe  action  of 
the  stirred  conscience  obtruding  itself  into  the 
visions  of  the  night,  and,  as  psychological  phe- 
nomena, are  of  precisely  the  same  order  as  the 
completion  of  mathematical  problems  in  dreams, 
or  the  familiar  experience  of  the  invasion  of  our 
dreams  by  our  waking  anxieties.  In  tbe  provi- 
dence of  God,  however,  they  have  been  used  a» 
instruments  of  Divine  grace,  and  levers  by  which 
not  only  individual  destiny  has  been  determined, 
but  the  very  world  has  been  moved.  (Cf.  Delitzsch, 
as  cited,  and  '  Dreams  and  the  Moral  Life,'  in  the 
HomiUtic  Sevi£U!,  Sept.  1890). 

With  such  dreams  and  the  issties  which  bava 
flowed  from  them  in  mind,  we  snrely  can  find  no 
difliculty  in  recognizing  the  possibility  and  pro- 
priety of  occaiiional  Divine  employment  of  dreams 
lor  the  highest  of  ends,  Olivionsly  dreams  have  not 
been  deemed  by  Providence  too  empty  and  bizarre 
to  be  used  as  iostraments  of  the  mo^t  far-reaching 
effects.  Indeed,  we  must  extend  tbe  control  (d 
Divine  Providence  to  tbe  whole  world  of  dreams. 
Of  coarse,  no  dream  visits  ua  in  our  sleep,  any 
more  than  any  occnrrence  takes  place  during 
our  waking  houiB.  apart  from  the  appointment 
and  direction  of  Him  who  Himself  never  either 
slumbers  or  sleeps,  and  in  whose  hands  all  things 
work  together  for  the  execution  of  His  ends.  We 
may,  now  and  again,  be  able  to  trace  with  especial 
clearness  the  band  of  the  great  Potter,  monlding 
the  vessel  to  its  destined  uses,  in,  say,  an  unusual 
dream,  producing  a  profoundly  arresting  effect 
upon  tbe  consciousness.  But  in  all  the  dreams  that 
visit  us,  we  must  believe  the  guidance  of  tbs 
universal  Governor  to  be  present,  working  out  His 
will.  It  will  hardly  be  possible,  however,  to  recog- 
nize this  provideDtial  guidance  of  dreams,  and 
especially  the  Divine  employment  of  particularly 
moving  dreams  in  tbe  mode  of  what  we  commonly 
call  '  special  providences,'  without  removing  all 
leKitimate  ground  for  hesitation  in  thinking  of 
His  employment  of  special  dreams  also  as  media  of 
revelation.  The  God  of  providence  and  the  God  of 
revelation  are  one  God;  and  His  providential  and 
revelationat  actions  flow  together  into  one  har- 
monious etTect.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that 
tbe  instrumentalities  employed  by  Him  freely  in 
tbe  one  sphere  of  His  operation  can  be  nnworthy 
of  use  by  Him  in  the  other.  Those  whom  He  has 
brought  by  His  providential  dealings  with  them 
into  such  a  state  of  mind  that  they  are  prepared  to 
meet  with  Him  in  tbe  night  watche^  and  to  receivo 
on  the  prepared  surface  of  their  souls  the  impres- 
sions which  He  designs  to  convey  to  them.  He 
surely  may  visit  according  to  His  will,  not  merely 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  Ub  grace,  but  also 
in  revealing  visions,  whether  these  visions  them- 
selves are  wrought  throngh  the  media  of  their  own 
experiences  or  by  His  own  creative  energy.  It  is 
dilricult  to  perceive  in  what  the  one  mode  of  action 
would  be  more  unfitting  than  the  other. 
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All  the  references  to  clothes  in  the  Gospela  are 
to  male  costume.  There  ate  very  tew  indiuationa 
of  the  tnateriaU  of  which  they  were  made  or  of 
thoir  shape,  John  the  Baptist  liad  his  raiment 
itrSvua)  of  camet'a  hair,  and  a  girdle  of  leather 
aboat  his  loins  (Alt  3*  |l)— like  many  a  roaghly  clad 
wan  in  Palestine  to-day.  The  rich  ninn  of  the 
parable  was  clothed  in  '  purple  and  fine  linen ' 
{^vaeo!),  Lk  16"*.  The  three  body-garments  com- 
monly mentioned  are  the  cloak  (I/i2tiop), — a  word 
used  lUso  in  the  plaral  for  '  ^omienta '  is  general, — 
the  'coat'  (xirwr),  and  the  girdle (fiii^).  The  hetul- 
dreas  ia  never  definitely  mentioned,  but  we  know 
thnt  it  tvaa  practically  nniversal  to  cover  the  head. 

These  references  indicate  that  the  clothes  worn 
by  ChriHt,  His  disciples,  and  the  weat  majority 
of  His  adherents,  were  of  the  eimplest  kind  ;  but 
among  the  richer  classeB  there  are  indications,  as 
ie  aeen  in  the  references  given  above,  of  more 
BumptuouB  robea.  Indeed,  among  the  better  class 
of  townsfolk  it  is  probable  that  JewiKh  costume  waa 
largely  modified  under  Hellenic  and  Roman  infln- 
ence.  In  dealin);  with  the  former  more  important 
subject,  the  probable  costume  of  the  founders  of 
Christianity,  the  most  hopeful  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  {!)  the  costuines  of  Jews,  and  (2)  the 
droHses  worn  to-day  among  people  of  simple  life  in 
modem  Palestine. 

1,  Tlie  dress  of  orthodox  Jews  is  as  various  as 
their  language  and  lands  of  residence.  Neither  in 
the  liend-dress,  nor  in  the  long  Sabbath  robes  of 
the  Rabbis,  nor  in  the  ordinary  under-gamients, 
are  there  any  uniform  features.  There  are.  how- 
ever, two  special  garmenta  which  are  worn  hy 
orthodox  Jews  the  world  over ;  these  are  tlie  (ullita 
and  the  arba'  kanpMlh.  The  In/lith,  or  praying 
shawl,  is  a  rectnn^lar  woollen  'sliawl  about  3  feet 
1w  0,*  usually  whit«,  n-ith  dark  stripes  across  two 
of  the  sides.  From  each  comer  han|^  a  tassel  or 
fringe  ;  these  are  known  as  the  p'^ith.  Each  con- 
sists of  eight  threads  twisted  together  in  five  knots 
(see  BoBDER).  The  lairuh  is  aJwavs  worn  in  the 
synagogue  and  at  prayer  time :  it  tnen  covers  the 
head  and  shoulderH.  Jews  who  affect  special 
sanctity — especiallv  those  living  in  the  Holy  Land 
— often  wear  it  all  day,  as  was  once  the  common 
custom.     In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  consequence  of 

'  Much  Urver  laltilhi  Bre  sIbo  worn,  reachlni 
to  the  anklea.    BmuL-airai,'\iiJiuUh  Unci 


the  persecution  which  the  Jews  then  underwent  on 
account  of  their  religious  customs,  the  halut  of 
wearing  the  (allith  in  public  had  to  be  given  up  ; 
but  SB  the  Jews  view  tlie  wearing  of  the  fringes  as 
a  religioua  duty  (Dt  22'^  Nu  15»),  they  made  a 
special  under-garment  to  carry  them.  This  con- 
sists of  a  reutangalar  piece  of  woollen  or  even 
cotton  matorial,  about  3  feet  long  by  a  foot  wide ; 
it  lias  a  large  bole  in  the  centre  through  which  the 
head  is  put,  so  that  the  garment  comes  to  tie  over 
the  chest  and  back  like  a  kind  of  doable  chest- 
protector.  At  the  four  comers  are  the  fifUk,  and 
the  garment  is  known  as  the  '  four  comers,'  arba' 


the  (allUh  jiroper  only  by  a  Uiy  after  he  has  be- 
come bar  rnifeak,  a  'son  of  the  Law.'  at  thirteen. 
As  the  earliest  mention  of  the  aria'  /canph/ith  is  in 
1350,  it  is  manifest  that  it  cannot  have  existed  in 
NT  times.  With  the  (allith,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  Tt  is  certain  that  this  is  the  altered 
form  of  on  outer  garment  which  existed  in  early 
times,  and  wan  known  in  Heb,  as  tlie  airiUah  and 
in  Gr.  as  himation.  In  the  'hem'  or  'border' 
{Kpi^iia>,  Mt  B»_  14»,  Mk  fl",  Lk  8«)  we  have 
reference  to  the  fringed  border  of  the  ctonk  ;  and 
even  more  definite  ia  the  reference  in  Mt  23°,  when 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  reproved  for  unduly 
lengthening  the  fringes  (rA  tpisnia)  of  their  gar- 
ments, 

2.  The  clothes  of  the  ordinary' /e//aA,  or  peasant 
in  modem  Palestine,  ore  live  in  number, — ahirt, 
cloak,  girdle,  shoes,  and  head-dress. 

The  Bhirt  or  iaiwiff  ia  a  simple  straight  garment, 
extending  from  the  neck  almost  to  the  feet,  with 
short,  or  sometimes  long,  loose,  sleeves.  It  ia 
asnalty  ot  calico ;  it  may  be  of  linen.  Among 
the/eWaJta  it  is  white,  among  the  Bedawtn  (who 
often  go  about  in  nothing  else)  it  is  dyed  blue.  It 
is  usually  open  in  front  more  than  ha1f*way  to  the 
wust,  bat  IS  brought  together  at  the  neck  by  a 
button  or  knotted  thread.     It  is  worn  night  and 

Over  the  shirt  is  Rxed  the  tunndr  or  ^pdle,  ft 
most  necessary  article  of  clothing-  It  may  be  of 
leather,  with  buckles,  or  woven  of  camel's  hair,  or 
ot  brightly-dyed  silk  or  cotton.  The  woven  belt 
is  wound  tigntly  two  or  three  times  round  the 
waist,  and  is  fixed  by  tucking  the  free  end  into 
the  belt  itself.  In  the  girdle  is  carried,  la  in  NT 
days  (Mt  I0»,  Mk  8»),  the  money,  often  knotted 
into  a  comer  ot  a  handkerchief,  and  also  the  pen 
and  ink  of  the  leamed  or  the  dagger  of  the  fighter. 
When  the  man  is  '  girded '  for  work  the  l/amtl  is 
hitched  up  to  the  tightened  belt,  oa  high  as  the 
knees.  The  upper  part  of  the  shirt  is  commonly 
drawn  up  loose  above  the  girdle,  so  that  a  consider- 
able space  is  left  between  the  chest  and  the  sbtrt. 
This  IS  known  as  the  u'bb  or  '  bosom,'  and  in  this 
are  carried  many  thincs :  for  example,  the  bread 
and  olives  tor  llie  midday  iiiea),  the  seed  or  com 
for  sowing  (Lk  6"),  or.  in  the  case  of  a  shepherd,  a 
newborn  lamb  or  kid  (cf.  Is  40"). 

In  order  of  importance  next  comes  the  heMl- 
dFeu,  of  which  two  distinct  types  are  in  daily 
nse — the  turban  and  the  knfiyeh.  Under  both  ot 
these  is  worn  the  telfkimh  or  'arltkiyeh,  a  small 
plain  close-fitting  cap  of  felt,  wool,  or  even  cotton  j 
this  is  conimonly  not  removed  even  At  night. 
When  one  has  wom  thin,  a  new  one  is  placed  on 
the  top.  so  that  two  or  three  layers  are  quite 
usual ;  and  between  the  layers  the  Mlali  keeps 
sniaU  pajiers  of  value.  When  a  turban  is  wonii 
the  red  fax  or  tarbatk  is  placed  over  the  sknlt-cap, 
and  the  lifeh  or  turban  is  wound  round  its  sides. 
The  leffth  among  the  fellrUiiK  is  usually  of  parti- 
coloured cotton  or  silk,  red  and  white  or  yellow 
being  common.     In  the  towns  it  is  often  oni&- 
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mented  with  yellow  silk  worked  in  patterns ;  while 
the  haj  who  has  made  the  Mecca  pilgrimage,  and 
the  Druse,  wear  plain  white ;  and  the  sKtrif  or 
'descendant  of  the  prophet'  wears  green.  The 
other  form  of  head-dress  is  more  ancient  and  the 
more  primitive:  prohahly  it  is  more  like  the 
peasant  dress  of  NT  times.  It  consists  of  a  kufiyeh 
or  large  napkin  of  white  or  coloured  cotton  or  silk, 
as  much  perhaps  as  a  yard  square,  folded  diagon- 
ally to  make  a  triangular  piece,  and  laid  on  the 
head  with  the  apex  oackward ;  and  the  *aj;d/,  a 
rope-like  circle  of  camel's  hair,  laid  double  over 
the  top  of  the  head  to  keep  the  ku/iyeh  in  position. 
The  free  ends  of  the  kufiyeh  are  wound  round  the 
neck  according  to  taste,  being  used  on  journeys  in 
the  hot  sun  to  cover,  at  times,  all  the  face  below 
the  eyes.  It  is  a  most  efficient  and  practical  head- 
dress, especially  when  worn  over  a  felt  tekifiyeh. 
The  napkin  referred  to  in  Lk  19^  may  have  been 
of  the  same  nature,  and  the  napkins  of  Jn  11^  20^, 
though  used  to  cover  the  face  of  the  dead,  may 
have  been  made  for  the  head  of  the  living. 

These  three  garments  are  the  essentials;  in 
such  will  a  man  work  all  day,  and,  if  very  poor, 
even  go  journeys;  but  in  the  latter  event  he 
would  be  an  object  of  pity  unless  he  had  an  *abd 
or  cloak.  This  is  made  of  cameFs  or  goat's  hair 
or  of  wool,  and  among  the  fellahin  is  usually  of 
white  and  brown  in  stripes  or  of  plain  brown. 
The  superior  qualities  are  often  white  or  black. 
The  ordinary  ahd  is  made  of  a  long  rectangular 
piece  of  material,  with  the  sides  rolded  in  and 
sewn  along  the  top ;  it  is  thus  very  square,  when 
new,  across  the  shoulders.  It  has  no  sleeves,  and 
though  there  are  slits  just  below  the  upper  comers 
through  which  the  arms  may  be  put,  it  is  almost 
always  worn  resting  over  the  shomders  and  upper 
arms.  It  extends  half-way  between  the  knees  and 
the  feet.  During  sleep,  especially  on  journeys 
when  the  traveller  has  no  bed,  it  is  made  to  cover 
the  whole  person,  the  man  either  wxapping  it 
round  him,  or,  if  there  is  a  sack  or  mat  on  which 
to  lie,  curling  liimself  under  it  as  under  a  blanket. 

Shoes  are  to-day  almost  universally  worn ;  but 
A  fellah  ydih  a  new  pair  of  shoes  will  often,  when 
outside  the  town,  prefer  to  save  his  shoes  from 
wear  and  tear  by  carrying  them.  Sandals  are  still 
worn,  but  not  commonly  as  formerly,  when  the 
sandal  seemed  to  make  the  simplest  foot-gear 
(Mk  69). 

The  costume  of  the  Palestine  peasant,  above 
described,  was  probably,  with  no  doubt  differences 
in  materials  ana  in  c^t,  the  costume  of  the  country 
folk  of  NT  and  pre-NT  times.  The  ^mi^  is  the 
eauivalent  of  the  x'^t^i  ftnd  that  was  the  kithOneth 
of  the  OT.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  at  times  woven  in 
one  piece  without  seam  ( Jn  lO*").  The  'ahd  is  the 
modem  equivalent  of  the  IfidnoPj  the  simlah  of  the 
OT.  It  was  the  outer  cloak  which  might  not  be 
retained  as  a  pledge  after  sunset  (Ex  S^),  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  Mt  5^  there  is  a  reference  to 
tnis.  The  Rabbis  stated  that  the  reason  the  cloak 
might  not  be  removed  was  bcMUiuse  the  zi^th  with 
their  blue  and  white  threads  were  a  reminder  of 
the  Law.  Christ  teaches  here  that  when  a  man 
does  an  injury,  within  legal  limits,  as  in  taking 
the  shirt.  His  follower  must  be  prepared  to  go 
a  step  farther,  and  give  up  even  what  the  Law 
protects  him  in  keeping.  The  reversal  of  the  order 
m  Lk.,  though  more  intelligible  to  GrenUles,  misses 
the  special  reference  to  the  Jewish  Law.  Like  the 
modem  *abdt  the  himation  was  cast  aside  for  quick 
movement  (Mk  10«>,  Jn  13*-"),  left  aside  when 
working  in  the  fields  (Mk  13^^);  and  being  dis- 
pensed with  in  fighting,  might  profitably  oe  ex- 
changed for  a  sword  wnen  danger  was  near  (Lk 
2"^),  It  might  be  spread  on  the  ground  to  form  a 
carpet  for  an  honoured  person  (Mt  21^),  and  might 


be  used  in  lieu  of  a  saddle,  folded  across  an  ass's 
back  (Mk  1 V'  ^).  In  every  one  cd  these  details  the 
use  of  the  modem  'aba  in  Palestine  could  furnish 
parallels. 

With  respect  to  the  x(^<^>'  in  two  separate  refer- 
ences (Mt  10*"  etc.  and  Lk  3"),  two  *  coats,'  i.e. 
shirts,  are  spoken  of  rather  as  luxuries  than  neces- 
sities for  the  traveller — as  is  to-day  the  case  with 
the  kamts.  Two  *  cloaks '  would  be  such  unlikely 
baggage  as  not  to  need  mentioning. 

The  girdle  or  ^nnAr  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
l^ihvjl,  as  is  specially  shown  in  its  use  as  a  purse. 
There  is,  however,  another  ^rding  referred  to  in 
some  passages.  John  the  Baptist's  girdle  may 
quite  probably  have  been  a  broad  '  loin  cloth  *  ex- 
tending from  waist  to  knee, — a  very  ancient  dress, 
— while  over  the  shoulders  hung  a  rough  coarse- 
haired  'aha.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  like  the  modem  dervish^  he  wore  his  long  hair 
uncovered.  It  is  evident  that  his  costume  was  in- 
tentionally distinctive.  When  Peter  was  found  by 
the  risen  Master  engaged  in  his  old  business  of 
fishing,  he,  like  the  modem  Galilsean  fisheniien 
when  fishing  near  shore,  was  probably  girded  only 
Avith  a  loin-cloth,  and  therefore  described  as 
'naked'  (Jn  21^).  Clirist  girded  Himself  with  a 
towel  before  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  to  make 
Himself  in  outward  form  more  like  a  slave  (Jn 
13^*^).  It  is  evident  that  in  the  crucifixion,  at 
least  of  Jews,  who  would  not  have  tolerated  abso- 
lute nudity,  the  victim,  after  the  removal  of  his 
clothes,  was  girded  round  the  waist;  Peter  must 
liave  understood  the  words  'another  shall  gird 
thee '  as  foretelling  that  event  ( Jn  21*®). 

The  long  garments  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
find  their  modem  counterparts  in  the  long  cloak 
used  by  Moslem  religious  leaders,  the  jihoeh,  and 
in  the  velvet,  plush,  and  silk  robes  of  gorgeous 
colours  favoured  by  the  leading  Rabbis  of  the 
Ashkenazim  Jews,  on  Sabbath  and  feast-days.  In 
city  life,  garments  additional  to  those  described 
above  are  always  worn.  Over  the  IfamUy  but 
included  within  the  girdle,  is  a  stripcKl  coloured 
robe  reaching  to  near  the  feet,  called  the  kumhazt 
and,  among  the  better  dressed,  over  tliis  is  worn 
the  sudrtyeh  or  ornamental  waistcoat.  Lcbds  or 
drawers,  though  utterly  despised  by  the  true 
Arab,  are  in  common  use  in  towns.  Many  other 
varieties  of  garments  might  be  mentioned.  Those 
already  named  and  doubtless  others  all  had  their 
counterparts  in  NT  times,  but  there  Ls  no  hint 
that  any  but  the  simplest  forms  of  peasant  dress 
were  worn  by  Christ  and  His  disciples.  It  has 
indeed  been  thought  that  the  garments  divided 
by  the  soldiers  must  necessarily  have  been  five,  of 
A^'hich  four,  the  cloak  {Iftdnov),  the  shoes  or  sandals, 
the  girdle  and  the  head-dress,  were  '  diWded  among 
them,'  and  the  fifth,  the  x*''*^*'  ^  shirt  of  finer 
quality,  woven  perhaps  by  the  hands  of  His  mother 
herself,  apportioned  by  lot. 

The  <rro\'/i  was  eviaently  considered  among  the 
circle  of  Jesus  a  robe  of  dignity ;  it  is  the  *  best 
robe  *  brought  forth  for  the  returning  prodigal ;  it 
is  used  to  describe  the  clothing  of  the  'young  man' 
at  the  tomb  (Mk  16^),  and  the  imposing  garments 
of  the  scribes  (Lk  20**  etc.). 

The  unsatisfactoriness  of  natching  with  new 
cloth  a  much  worn  garment  (Mt  9",  Mk  2*-^*),  and 
the  ubiquitousness  of  that  scourge,  the  clothes- 
moth  (Mt  6^'  ^,  Lk  12»),  are  daily  to  be  seen  illus- 
trated in  Palestine.  The  custom  of  providing 
guests  with  clean  'wedding  garments  is  still 
known,  though  unusual,  in  the  modem  East.  But 
the  entertainment  of  the  very  poor  by  the  well-to- 
do  at  such  feasts,  evidently  then  far  from  un- 
common, must  have  made  such  a  precaution 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  account  of  the  '  rich 
man*  (Lk  16^'),  we  have  reference  to  two  of  the 
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expensive   materials   for   dress — the    purple   dye  mediate  cause  of  the  man's  presence,  Jesus  utilized 

obtain^  from  the  murex  on  the  coasts  of  Tjrre,  the  opportunitjr  thus  afforded  to  emphasize  once 

and  the  p6<rffof,  or  '  fine  linen/  which  was  imported  again  His  teaching  on  the  Sabbath  question.   Here 

at  great  expense  from  Egypt.  was  a  man  afflicted  with  a  most  mveterate  and 

Reference  is  made  at  the  Deginning  to  the  various  dangerous   malady,  indicative   of  deeply  rooted 

terms  used  to  describe  the  robe  put  on  Christ  by  organic  disease,  and,  according  to  contemporary 

the  mocking  soldiers.      Of  these  the  x^o,fiilttf  or  belief,  springing  from  moral  as  well  as  from  physical 

military  mantle,  fastened  by  a  buckle  on  the  right  sources.    It  was,  moreover,  a  disease  well  Icno^in 

shoulder  so  as  to  hang  in  a  curve  across  the  body,  to  those  present ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  more 

would  appear  to  have  been  the  most  distinctive  or  less  prevalent  in  that  region  down  to  recent 

and  suitable  for  the  purpose.  times  (see  Jewish  Intelligence,  1842,  p.  319). 

Literature.— Tristram,  Eoitem  Customs  in  BibU  Lands ;        The  persistent  character  of  the  espionage  to  which  Jesus  was 

Ederaheim.  L\fe  and  Times  qf  Jesus  the  Messiah ;  art  *  Dress  subjected  is  well  exprwsed  by  the  periphrastic  imoerfect  of 

and  Personal  Adornment  in  Modem  Palestine/  by  Masterman  in  rmpmryurecu  (v.i),  a  verb  whichis  ahnost  confined,  in  NT  usagfe, 

Biblical  World,  1902 ;  Nowack's  and  Benanger's  Heb,  Arch.;  to  St.  Luke  (cf.  Lk  67  20«,  Ac  9^4 ;  aee  also  Mk  8»  and  Gal  4»o^ 

artt  'Dress'  or  'Ckwtume*  in  Hastings'  DB  (by  Mackie),  in  the         rpv     ^..^^i^n  oi1Hr«»««»pd  hv  Tpana  nn  flna  npnuainn 

Encye.  Bibl.  (by  Abrahams  and  CJook);  and  in  the  Jewish  Encyc.  ^    ^}^X  question  adUressea  by  J  esus  on  tills  occasion 

(byNdldekeX  E.  W.  G.  Masterman.  ^  ^^^  lawyers  and  Pharisees'  aptly  illustrates 

His  method  of  '  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 

DRINK,  DRINKINO.— See  Eating  and  Drink-  camp '  (cf.  I3"»,  Mt  12»S  and  Lk  T**'-).    The  effect 

ING,  Food,  Lord's  Supper,  Meals,  Wine.  of  the  question,  which  placed  them  on  the  horns  of 

an  ugly  dilemma,  is  vividly  narrated.    They  were 


seem 

accretion  or  accumulation  of  water  in  the  cellular  occurs  in  tne  jnt  only 

tissue  or  serous  cavities.     In  the  only  place  in  the  writings  (see  1  Th  4^^),  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 

NT  where  a  reference  to  it  occurs,  no  mention  is  a  silence  produced  by  superior  or  determined  ^kTsa- 

made  as  to  whether  the  patient  suffered  from  a  ment  (cf.  Acll*^2P^;  see  also  Neh  5^  LXX).    The 

general  anasarca  or  a  local  dropsical  swelling  (Lk  nature  of  the  difficulty,  in  which  Jesus  placed  His 

14^).    The  writer  simply  uses  the  adjective  vBfua-  enemies,  will  be  understood  if  we  remember  the 

iTLKbi  {sc,  Avdpioiroi)  instead  of  the  noun.    This  is,  almost  incredible  minuteness  with  which  the  law 

however,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  usage  of  of  the  Sabbath  was  treated  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 

Greek  medical  writers,  as-  we  have  it  in  the  works  and  the   childish  way  in  which  they  related 

of  Hippocrates,  Dioscorides,  and  Galen.     That  the  whether  a  physician  should    perfonn  a  deed  of 

disease  was  not  unknown  to  the  authors  of  some  mercy  on  that  day  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  ll.  ii.  pp. 

of  the  OT  writings  appears  from  the  description  of  96-105  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 

the  trial  by  ordeal  of  a  wife  suspected  of  infidelity  Messiah,  App.  xvil.,  and  ii.  pp.  59-61;  Farrar, 

to  her  husband  (Nu  5"-«).     In  w.^.s  part  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  431-441). 

Sunisliment  inflicted  on  the  guilty  woman  was  a  whatever  might  be  the  differences  between  the 

ropsical  swelling  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  xi.  6),  which  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  as  to  the  class  of 

looks  as  if  dropsy  used  to  be  considered  as  an  works  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  general 

affliction  sent  by  God  upon  the  wicked  for  con-  practice  of  the  Jews  themselves  was  based  on  the 

tinned  >vilful  sin  (cf.  Ps  109",  and  see  also  the  recognition  that  danger   to   life   superseded  the 

Mislmic  tractate  «S>Aa65a^A  xxxiii.  1),  and  especially  SabbiEith  law,  and   the  question  of  Jesus  points 

for  the  sin  of  self-indulgence  (cf.  Horace,  Carm,  out  this  with  force.     If  they  allowed  a  man  to 

II.  ii.  13, '  crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops ').  save  his  son  or  his  ox  from  a  position  of  imminent 

The  healing  of  the  dropsical  man  is  introduced  danger,  and  yet  considered  tne  Sabbath  rest  un- 

by  St.  Luke  as  part  of  a  narrative  which  is  peculiar  broken,   how  much  stronger   claim  had  a  man, 

to  his  Gospel,  if,  indeed,  the  parable  in  Lk  14""'*^  suffering  from  an  incurable  malady,  upon   Him 

be  not  identical  with  that  in  Mt  2S?'^* — a  con-  whose  power  to  heal  had  again  and  again  been 

lecture  which  does  not  seem  likely  (see,  however,  manifested  ? 

Wright's  Synopsis    of  the   Gospels    in    Greek,    p.  n  i«  po«ible.  perhaps,  to  trace  an  element  of  »oorn  In  J««r 

^7*^  '•  )•  attitude  on  this  occasion.    The  conjunction  of  the  words  mW 

St.  Luke  alone  of  the  Evangelists  tells  of  Jesus  beine  invited  *"d  ^'^  "  **-  J®*"*  remarkable,  and  points  to  vehemence  on  His 

to  pertoke  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  His  accept-  P*rt  in  pressing  the  argument    The  very  feast  at  which  He  sat 

ing  their  invitations  on  three  different  occasions :  'toeaf(7»X  "  ^^^  ^"  *  P'®**'  *>'  insincerity  in  their  atUtude.    How 

'  to  breakfast*  (11»7X  '  to  eat  bread '  (141).    u  ^-as  on  one  of  prevalent  the  abuse  of  Sabbath  feasting  became  amonnt  the 

these  occasions,  as  He  was  sitting  probably  at  breakfast  or  the  J«^  ^  noticed  by  St  Augustine  (Enarr.  in  Ps  911 :  *  Hodierniw 

midday  meal  («^rT#»,  v.l^  on  the  Sabbath,  that  He  healed  the  ^^  sabbati  est ;  hunc  in  pnesenti  tempore  otio  quodam  cor- 

dropsical  man.  poraliter  languido  et  fluxo  et  luxurioso  celebrant  Judni  *)• 

Like  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  woman  with  St.  Luke  does  not  tell  us  plainl]^  whether  Jesus 

the  crooked  spine,  told  in  the  preceding  section,  it  used  any  visible  means  in  performing  the  cure  of 

furnishes  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  dropsical  man.     He,  however,  uses  one  word 

the  protracted  controversy  about  the  Saobath  rest  which  may  point  to  a  treatment  similar  to  what 

was  conducted    by  Jesus   against   the   Pharisaic  He  employed  on  other  occasions  (cf.  irindii^ai  r&t 

Sabbatarians  of  Hb  time  (cf.  Mk  2»-3*,  Mt  12>-",  x«pas,  4«  13",  Mk  5«  etc.,  and  ATT€<r0ai,  5»22»*, 

Lk  6^-"  13>»",  Jn  ^^),    It  is  not  easy  to  deter-  Mk  1«,  Mt  20**  etc.).    It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 

mine  whether   the   diseased    man  was   specially  imXa^dfuyoi  {v.*)  may  have  been  used  by  the  writer 

introduced  into  the  house  for  a  malignant  pur-  of  the  nariutive  to  correspond  with  tne  word  dya> 

pose,  or  whether  he  appeared  there  unbidden  in  <nrdff€i  (v.*),  in  order  to  emphasize  the  force  of  JesiiR* 

order  to  claim  the  sympathy  and  the  help  of  Jesus,  argument,  and  that  Jesus,  in  actually  laying  hold 

The  presence  of  Idoi  seems  to  imply  that  the  latter  of  the  dropsical  patient,  intended  to  convey  objec- 

was  the  case,  and  that  the  host  was  as  much  sur-  tively  the  lesson  which  each  one  of  them  ought  to 

prised  as  any  one  else  at  the  turn  of  events.    In  have  learned  from  the  toil  involved  in  pulnng  a 

any  case  he  could  not  have  been  an  invited  guest,  drowning  animal  out  of  a  well, 

as  Jesus  could  not  in  that  event,  with  courtesy.  The  reference  to  the  *  well  *  {els  ^ap,  cf.  elt 

have  dismissed  him  when  healed,  as  St.  Luke  says  ^bOvvov,  Mt  12*^)  is  particularly  appropriate  when 

He  did  [iiHXvaev,  y.%     Whatever  was  the  im-  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  remembered,  and  showa 

•  Not  found  in  NT.  only  the  adj.  ulp^.M.,  occurring  in  how  wonderfully  every  incident  WM  used  by  Jesus 

Lki43.  to  illustrate  the  lesson  He  meant  to  teach.     A 
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very  Bimilar  in»tance  is  observed  when  He  com- 
pared tlie  wonkan  with  the  diseased  spine  to  the 
animal  which,  tied  to  hia  Htall,  required  to  be  looned 
thereFroRi  even  on  the  Sabbath  day  for  liis  daily 
watering  (Lk  13";  'coDgraenter  hydnipicniu  ani' 
moll  qnod  cecidit  in  puUtnni  comparavit ;  liomore 
«nim  laborabat,'  AumiHtine,  Qiutst.  Evang.  ii. 
29). 


DUST 
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n  latemat.  Crit.  Cam. 


DROWHING.—DrDwning  never  wan  or  roald  be 

A  recognized  form  of  capital  punishment  in  bo 
)HK>rly  watered  a  country  as  Palestine,  as  it  was  in 
^aiyria  and  Babylonia,  [t  is  mentioned  in  Mt  IS* 
(  ^lk  9*»,  Lk  17')  as  a  fitting  reward  for  those  who 
'offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in 
inc.'  The  last  cxpreasiou  may  either  be  taken 
literally,  or  this  utterance  of  Jesna  may  Ite  directed 
a^^inst  tliose  who  cause  the  simple  believer  to 
Btunible  in  hie  faith.  The  Greek  word  Kararw- 
■rltf"  h  used  by  the  LXX  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
J3S  in  Ex  15',  and  the  expression  used  by  Jeaus 
may  be  a  reminiscence  oi  the  drowning  of  the 
Egy|itians  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  of  the  adventure  of 
Peter  (Mt  14"),  where  the  same  word  is  employed. 

1  ghoiplAC.  II.  W.Johni'  J^ 


In  Moslem  liiwu  definad  by  Abu  IbOiSiSt  (d.  767  •.».},  kOllne  by 
SnTASid  te'S.i'm ™  "°    *™""        ""    T'H.WEIR. 

DSOHKEHMEBS.— Only  one  explicit  utterance 
of  our  Iiord  relating  to  drunkenness  is  recorded  (Lk 
SI").  Elsewhere  He  warns  agnJnBt.  it  indirectly, 
OJi  in  the  parables  where  He  holds  up  drunken 
servants  to  reprobation  (Mt  24*'=Lk  12").  But 
ilis  references  to  the  vice  are  nnrprisingly  meagre. 
That  mnst  not  he  regarded  ns  a  measure  of  tho 
4'ontemiHirary  extent  of  the  evil,  nor  as  indicating 
any  lack  of  concern  on  His  part.  Our  Lord's  atti- 
1ude  to  the  matler  most  be  estimated  in  view  of 
tlie  sentimentH  and  practices  of  His  times. 

The  habit  of  drinking  to  eicesa  was  widespread. 
Hebrew  literature  provides  ample  proof  of  famili- 
arity with  its  unvarying  moral  and  social  conse. 
ouentes.  The  scandals  associated  with  the  early 
Christian  love-feastfl  ( 1  Ce  1 1",  Jnile  ")  were  donbt- 
lefiapartlyarecrudescenceof  pre-Christian  practices. 
"While  exceaa  was  unsparinffly  condemned  by 
nmralistfl,  moderation  was  nnifonnly  coniniended. 
ticcasional  maxims  hint  at  the  expediency  of 
abstinence  in  the  interests  of  moral  integrity  and 
]iersonal  security.  But  where  that  is  actually 
practised,  it  is  invariably  the  outcome  of  purely 
religions  impulse.  It  would  aeem  that  tlie  Naii- 
ritea,  the  Rcchabites,  and  other  ascetics  realized 
that  induleence  in  wine  was  inimical  to  spiritual 
life  (cf.  Lk  1"),  or  inexpedient  in  situations  de- 
manding the  highest  possible  personal  parity,  or 
inappropriate  to  persons  of  singular  and  abnormal 
liolinesB  (cf.  John  the  Baptist,  with  whom  some 
Kecm  to  tiave  compared  Jesus  unfavourably,  Lk 
T'').  To  the  ordinary  Jew,  however,  habitual  in- 
dulgence was  a  matter  of  conrae.  Abstinence 
reqnired  strong  reasons  to  justify  it.  The  Baby- 
lonian Gemara  would  even  seem  to  suggest  that 
Abstinence  might  be  a  positive  sin.  '  The  Naurite 
has  sinned  by  denying  himself  wine.'  It  bases  this 
opinion  on  an  arbitrary  and  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  Mu  ff"  (see  Jaoiih  Eneyc,  art.  'Drunken- 
s'). 


against  the  use  of  strong  drink.     He  made  it  no 

Srt  of  His  mission  to  denonnee  indulgence.  Ho 
niself  followed  the  ordinary  practices  of  His 
day,  both  using  wine  and  giving  ilis  countenance 
to  festivities  in  which  wine  played  an  imfmrtant 

ert  (cf.  Jn  2'°).  His  various  references  to  the 
i^rogo  indicate  that  He  regarded  it  as  a  souite 
of  innocent  enjoyment  (cf.  Lk  6»".»  7"  17S), 
Nevertheless,  that  He  did  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  excess  was  conmion,  and  that  lie  hod  an  open 
eye  for  the  obtrusive  evils  of  over-indulgence,  is 
abondantly  evident  from  other  references,  as  in  the 
parables.  That  He  did  not  feel  called  npon  to 
command  or  commend  abstinence  in  spite  of^tliis  is 
purtlv  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  tlie  fact  that 
drunkenness  was  the  vice  chiefly  of  the  wealthy. 
That  seems  to  be  implicitly  recognized  in  Lk  21*", 
where  it  is  bracketed  with  surfeiting  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  cares  of  this  life,  faults  peculiarly  associ- 
ated with  the  rich  or  well-to-do.  In  the  parable 
of  tlie  Householder  (Mt  24*"  =  Lk  12"-«),  the 
drunken  ctiai-acters  wham  He  holds  up  to  contempt 
are  servants  of  one  in  high  podition,  forming  the 
t)ifnage  of  a  luxurious  honnehold  in  which  creature 
comforts  would  be  plentiful.  In  Ihe  circles  in 
which  Jeaus  Himself  principally  moved,  and  to 
which  He  chiefly  appealeil,  excess  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  common  as  to  call  for  urgent  protest 
or  the  starting  of  a  crusade  against  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

Christ's  attitude  to  the  whole  matter  was  deter- 
mined by  the  fundamental  pur]>DBe  of  His  mission. 
Drunkenness  in  general  He  regards  oa  the  accom- 
paniment and  symptom  of  a  carnal  unregenerate 
state  of  heart,  the  outcome  of  wickedness  that 
defies  restraint.  He  implicitly  recognizes  it  also 
as  strongly  contributory  to  sjiiritnal  demoraliza- 
tion, as  inducing  such  blunting  of  the  spiritual 
senitihilities  and  dixnblinK  of  spiritnal  faculty  us 
incapacitate  tlie  soul  for  the  proper  exercises  of  the 
ilevout  life,  ond  endanger  its  future  by  reducing  it 
to  a  state  of  iinprena redness  for  the  last  Divrae 
catastrophe  (Lk  21"*-).  A.  M.  HUNTKB. 

DUMB See  BeAF  AND  DuHD. 

DDHO.— See  Acricultuke,  p.  30". 

DUST  ((oncprit,  Mt  10",  Lk  0»  10",  Ac  13='  22=*; 
xioi^X""'.  Mk  6",  Rev  18".  The  former  means 
properly  dust  stirred  up  or  blown  about,  as  'a 
cloud  of  dust';  the  latter  simply  earth  or  soil 
thrown  down  or  raised  in  a  heap.  In  NT  tlie  two 
words  are  plainly  synonymous). — Tho  long  droughts 
and  licrce  heat  of  Palestine,  tOKcther  with  the  soft- 
ness of  the  limestone  rock— the  prevailing  forma- 
tion— make  for  the  production  of  dust  in  great 
quantities.  In  higli  winds  it  penetrates  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  liouses.  The  pedestrian  suffers 
much  from  fretting  of  the  feet  by  the  dust,  which 
neither  sandal  nor  shoe  excludes.  Tliis  renders 
necessary,  as  well  as  pleasant,  the  washing  of  the 
feet  when  the  journey  ih  done  (Lk  7"). 

An  immemorial  token  of  grief  in  the  East  is  the 
casting  of  dust  unon  the  person,  especially  upon 
tho  bead,  or  the  laying  of  the  face  in  the  du»t ; 
while  of  one  utterly  humbled,  it  is  said  that  he 
'licks  the  dust.' 

The  throwing  of  dust  in  the  air  is  still  a  not 
uncommon  way  of  expressing  rage,  or  emphasizing 
an  appeal  for  justice.  This  is  probably  meant  to 
show  that  Earth  herself  joins  in  the  petition  for 
redress  of  intolerable  wrongs. 

Our  Lord's  direction  that  'the  Twelve'  should 
shake  ofT  the  dust  of  the  cities  that  rejected  their 
message,  derived  special  eignilicatice  from  Jewish 
teaching.  The  very  dust  of  a  heathen  road  was 
lield  to  produce  defilement.     To  shake  off  the  dust 
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of  their  feet,  as  a  testimony  against  house  or  city, 
meant  that  it  had  passed  under  the  ban  of  their 
Lord,  and  the  symbolic  act  proclaimed  that  *  nought 
of  the  cursed  thing '  clave  to  them.  *  In  this  sense 
anything  that  clave  to  a  person  was  metaphori- 
cally called  "the  dust,"  as,  e.^r.,  "  the  dust  of  an  evil 
tongue,"  "the  dust  of  usury";  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  "dust  to  idolatry"  meant  to  cleave  to  it* 
(Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jestis  the  Messiah^ 
vol.  i.  p.  644).  The  modem  Oriental,  if  asked  re- 
garding any  questionable  business,  will  daintily  grip 
the  lapel  of  nis  robe  or  tunic  and  gently  shake  it, 
tuminfif  aside  his  head  as  if  he  should  say,  *  Not 
even  the  dust  of  that  transaction  has  touched  me.* 

W.  EwiNO. 

DUTY.— In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  *  duty  * 
is  the  correlate  of  *  ought.'  *  What  I  ought  to  be, 
to  do,  to  feel,  that  is  my  duty.  So  the  word  covers 
the  whole  content  of  the  moml  ideal.  But  both  to 
the  plain  man  and  to  the  philosopher  duty  usually 
has  a  narrower  significance;  and  this  we  must 
make  clear  before  we  can  trace  the  relation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  conception  of  duty. 

Our  type  of  duty  is  the  soldier  who  kept  guard 
at  his  post  when  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed 
by  lava  and  ashes.  His  station  in  life  prescribed 
on  action ;  and  he  fulfilled  it.  What  his  motives 
were  we  do  not  ask ;  we  do  not  inquire  how  he 
felt  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  or  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  He  did  what  he  was  commanded  ; 
he  did  his  duty.  A  man*s  duty,  then,  at  any  time 
is  the  action  determined  by  his  station  in  life.  He 
stands  under  a  rule,  which  he  must  obey  and  apply. 
Such  obedience  does  not,  however,  cover  the  highest 
moral  excellence.  Two  men  both  do  their  duty, 
say,  to  the  poor;  but  the  one  is  hard,  unsym- 
pathetic, the  other  benevolent ;  the  one  is  just,  the 
other  full  of  charity.  Although  in  point  of  duty 
they  do  not  differ,  we  feel  that  the  latter  is  a  better 
man  than  the  former ;  for  he  stands  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  goodness.    This  is  the  popular  view. 

But  among  the  ancients  the  Stoics,  and  in  modem 
times  Kant,  have  judged  differently.  They  ex- 
clude the  emotions,  and  measure  moral  worth  by 
the  degree  to  which  duty,  and  duty  alone,  is  the 
motive  of  action.  No  man  is  good  unless  he  obex's 
the  law,  simply  because  it  is  the  law.  Duty  for 
duty's  sake  is  their  watchword.  *  The  sage,  says 
Seneca, t  *  will  succour,  will  do  good,  for  he  is  bom 
to  assist  his  fellow,  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pity.  ...  It  is  only 
diseased  eyes  that  ^row  moist  in  beholding  tears  in 
other  eyes,  as  it  is  no  true  sympathy,  but  only 
weakness  of  nerves,  that  leads  some  to  laugn 
when  others  laugh,  or  to  yawn  when  others  yawn.' 
Kant  X  argues  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  greater 
deptli  and  sincerity,  that  philantliropic  action  has 
true  moral  worth  only  if  done  by  a  man  whose 
temperament  is  cold  and  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  not  from  inclination,  but  from  duty, 
simply  because  he  respects  the  law  under  which  he 
stands.  Further,  the  moral  judgment  is  directed 
not  to  what  is  done,  but  to  what  the  agent  in- 
tended to  do,  to  what  he  has  willed  and  taken 
every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about.  But 
even  this  needs  qualin cation.  Kant  liolds  that  we 
must  leave  out  oi  account  the  content  of  what  is 
willed,   and  simply  inquire  whether    the   law  is 

•  The  word  '  duty '  occurs  only  once  in  the  CSospels,  when 
JeauH  describes  as  unprofltable  sen-ants  those  who  have  only 
done  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do  fLk  17iOY  The  word  in  t^e 
orijf.  is  hu>M,  a  verb  which  is  twice  usea  in  Jn  (13i*  197)  to 
express  the  idea  of  ousrhtness  or  moral  obligation  (EV  *  ought '), 
more  commonly  expressed  by  Si7.  For  examples  of  this  use  of 
Ji?  in  the  reported  teaching  of  Jesus  see  Mt  23«  25*?,  Lk  12^3 
ISi  etc.  For  the  fliHtinction  between  Si?  and  i^ii>M  see  Crenier 
and  Cirimm-Thayor(«.Pi».). 

t  Seneca,  f//?  Clem.  ii.  6 ;  contrast  Jn  ll-'^. 

t  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics  (Abbott's  tr.  pp.  14-16) ;  contrast 
1  Co  13< 


obeyed  just  because  it  is  the  law.  And  so  we 
reach  the  bare  condeption  of  duty  for  duty's  sake, 
and  find  the  moral  law  reduced  to  the  mere  form  of 
universality.  The  flesh  and  blood  of  goodness  have 
vanished,  and  we  are  left  with  the  spectre  of  a  law 
characterized  only  by  the  admission  oi  no  exceptions. 

But  no  one  can  rest  satisfied  with  an  aostrac- 
tion.  Kant,  therefore,  restores  content  to  the 
idea  of  duty  by  throwing  into  the  form  of  Law 
Universal  the  various  kinds  of  action  which  Society 
enjoins  or  forbids.  Thus  we  receive  a  code  of 
moral  laws,  each  demanding  unconditional  obedi- 
ence. But  this  is  not  always  possible.  Conflicts 
of  'duties'  will  from  time  to  time  appear,  not  in 
the  sense  that  Duty  issues  conflicting  commands 
(for  under  any  given  circumstances  only  one  action 
can  be  right),  out  in  the  sense  that  one  of  two 
normal  lines  of  conduct  must  overcome  and  contra- 
dict the  other.  Thus  arise  the  problems  that  have 
exercised  casuists  and  made  real  tragedies.  Am  I 
to  refuse  either  to  kill  my  fellow-men  or  to  defend 
my  country  ?  Am  I  to  tell  a  lie,  or  to  become  the 
accomplice,  however  un>villing,  in  the  murder  of 
my  fnend?*  Such  problems  are  inevitable  and 
insoluble,  if  we  conceive  duty  as  a  group  of  co- 
ordinate  and  absolute  laws  of  action.  Conflicts 
must  ensue  in  the  application  of  such  laws,  once 
the  ideal  sysiem  of  moral  relations  on  which  thev 
are  based  fails  to  correspond  point  for  point  with 
the  actual  system  in  which  they  claim  realization. 
But  the  world  is  full  of  imperfection  and  sin,  and 
every  man  has  sinned  and  is  weak.  Consequently 
the  only  possible  choice  ma^  often  lie  between  two 
lines  of  conduct,  both  of  wmch  are  ideally  wxong. 

Moreover,  if  the  moral  ideal  is  expressed  as  a 
code  of  rules  of  action,  morality  tends  to  become 
no  more  than  the  rigid  observance  of  ceremonies 
that  characterized  the  Pharisee.  Life  hardens  into 
conventionality,  if  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  doing 
rather  than  on  being.  We  do  not  deny  that  char- 
acter must  express  itself  in  action ;  tnat  charity 
^inthout  works  is  a  contradiction ;  that  the  good 
will  cannot  be  formed  save  by  doing  good.  But 
deeds  are  particular,  and  relative  to  time  and 
place ;  and  an  ethical  code  which  prescribes  or 
forbids  particidar  acts  not  only  loses  touch  with 
real  life,  but  diverts  the  attention  from  the  spirit 
to  the  letter.  In  the  same  way  the  institutions 
by  which  a  man's  station  and  duties  are  determined 
tend  also  to  become  rigid  and  conventional. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  did  not  promulgate  a  new 
code  of  morals  ;  nor  did  He  do  more  than  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  society.  Had  He  instituted 
a  definite  social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical  order, 
or  prescribed  a  scheme  of  duties  for  His  followers, 
the  gospel  would  have  possessed  for  Ethics  only 
an  historical  interest,  instead  of  affording,  as  it 
does,  principles  by  which  we  may  criticise  every 
action  and  reform  every  institution.  The  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  are  a  well  of  living  water, 
from  which  all  men  of  whatever  time  or  nation 
may  drink.  We  do  not  disparage  organizations 
and  codes  of  duty.  They  are  essential  to  the 
realization  of  any  numan  ideal ;  and  it  is  the  part 
of  practical  Christianity  to  work  out  the  gospel  in 
a  moral,  social,  and  religious  order,  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  each  generation.  In  order  to  use 
ideas  we  must  crystallize  them  ;  but  in  the  process 
they  become  half-truths.  The  life  of  Jesus  alone 
abides  as  the  truth,  reflected  and  refracted  on  the 
broken  surface  of  the  river  of  time. 


We  must,  however,  qualify  what  has  been  said  in  two  i 
Jesus  guarded  the  sanctuary  of  the  family  by  the  most  stringent 
regulation  of  divorce.  This  was  natural ;  for  the  temily  it  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  fabric  of  society.  Where  it  does  not 
remain  pure  and  undeflled,  to  nounsh  love  and  duty,  the 
nation  becomes  corrupt  at  its  source.  Again,  Jestis  instituted 
the  Holy  Sacraments,  by  which  we  may  participate  in  Hit 

•  Op.  ca.  pp.  861-366. 
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living  Body  and  Blood/.t.«.  in  His  life  and  SiHrit,  to  ckame  our 
hearta,  to  renew  our  wills,  and  to  illuminate  our  minds  with 
the  vision  of  Truth. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  by  attenipting  to  sum- 
marize  the  Sermon  on  the  Mloont.  It  is  enough  to 
emphasize  three  points. 

1.  Jesus  turns  the  judgment  and  attention  from 
the  outward  act  to  the  inward  motive,  to  the 
thought  and  feeling  from  which  the  act  springs. 
'  Ye  nave  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  :  but  I  say 
unto  you,  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart '  (Mt  5^^).  A  standard  such 
as  this  must  shatter  the  Pharisaic  complacency 
that  accompanies  the  outward  observance  of  a 
code  of  duties. 

2.  In  the  same  way  Jesus  lays  stress  on  being, 
not  doing,  on  character,  not  action.  Blessed  are 
the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  for- 
giving, they  which  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness. Not  that  de^  are  unimportant  or  un- 
necessary. Far  from  it.  But  the  vital  thing  is 
the  will.  So  Jesus  transcends  the  point  of  view  of 
the  casuist.  In  the  Christian  ideal  there  are  no 
contradictions.  In  the  Crospels  there  is  no  delicate 
balancing  of  considerations  and  consequences. 

3.  Jesus  subordinates  the  love  of  our  neighbour 


to  the  love  of  God,  It  is  often  said  that  the  Second 
Commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,'  is  an  adequate  expression  of  the  idtimate 
prmciple  of  morality.  But  the  self  that  we  love 
may  he  an  unworthy  self,  perhaps  even  a  sensual 
self.  If  so,  we  shall  carry  this  conception  into  the 
treatment  of  our  nei^bour.  There  is  much  good- 
natured  vice  in  the  world.  And  apart  hx)m  this, 
fashionable  philanthropy  is  too  often  dominated 
by  an  ideal  of  mere  comfort.  That  is  why  well- 
meant  efforts  at  social  improvement  not  seldom 
end  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  To  avoid 
this,  altruism  miist  draw  its  inspiration  from  true 
religion.  It  must  seek  illumination  from  Crod,  and 
in  His  light  interpret  the  dtity  towards  other  men. 
In  other  words,  the  love  of  Crod,  as  He  is  seen  and 
known  in  Christ  Jesus,  creates  a  new  ideal  of  duty 
both  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbour. 
Finally,  the  Christian  motive  is  not  the  abstract 
conception  of  duty  for  duty's  sake,  but  charity, 
the  pure  love  of  the  full,  concrete,  and  ^rfect 
ideal  of  humanity,  realized  for  all  time  m  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Lrre&ATTKK.— Kant's  The<ny  qf  Ethiett  tr.  bv  T.  K.  Abbott ; 
T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethict  (esp.  bk.  iii.);  F.  H. 
Bradley,  Ethical  Studies  (Enay  iv.);  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  (^ 
Ethics,  bk.  iii.;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics ;  Ctore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  A.  J.  JeNKINSON. 
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EIGLE.— See  Animals,  p.  65^ 

EAR« — Of  the  Greek  words  translated  'ear'  in 
EV,  two  {urrdpior,  urrlof)  refer  exclusively  to  the 
bodily  organ,  and  occur  only  in  connexion  with 
the  case  of  Malchus  (Mk  14«  Jn  IS^**-*  Mt  2e»», 
Lk  22**).  In  Mt  28"  the  rendering  is  simply  a 
paraphrase.  In  Mk  7*^  (dKoal)  *  his  hearing '  would 
oe  more  exact.  In  all  other  instances  the  word  ods 
occurs,  and  is  used :  (1)  literally,  to  denote '  the  ear ' 
(Mt  1(F,  Mk  7»  8",  Lk  1**  12»  22»),  or  (by  trans- 
ference) '  the  range  of  hearing'  (Lk  4");  but  more 
frequently  (2)  J^uratively,  to  denote  a  spiritual 
faculty  symbolized  by  tne  natural  ear  (Mt  11" 
139.  15  (bis),  15. «  Mk  4»-  »,  Lk  88  »«  14»).  The  de- 
finitive  passages  for  this  use  are  Mt  IS*"^,  Mk  4*"", 
Lk  8*"",  where  it  forms  the  underlying  subject  of 
Christ's  first  parable,  *the  Sower,'  a  parable  con- 
cluded in  each  account  bjr  the  phrase,  *  He  that 
hath  ears  (to  hear)  let  him  hear.'  Indeed,  the 
general  principle  of  speaking  in  parables  is  in  these 
passages  connected  with  'ears  dull  of  hearing' 
(Mt  13**"").  Christ  is  speaking  in  reference  to 
*  mysteries '  (Mt  W\  Mk  4^\  Lk  8»<»),  that  is.  Divine 
truths  not  necessarily  puzzling  in  themselves,  but 
undiscoverable  by  man  apart  from  a  revelation  of 
them  (see  Moule  on  Eph  1»  2M,  cf.  also  1  Co  27-w). 
When  these  have  been  reveal^  to  him,  man  has 
the  power  to  recognize  their  truth,  fitness,  and 
necessity  (see  Westcott  on  He  2*®  7"),  in  proportion 
as  he  is  determined  to  do  the  Divine  will  (Jn  7" 
g43-47)  Thia  faculty  of  recognizing  the  voice  of 
truth  and  (as  it  were)  vibrating  to  its  utterance  is 
fitly  referred  to  by  Christ  as  a  spiritual  *  ear.' 

LrrBRATUES.  —  Grinmi  •  Thayer,  s.v,  tffc;  Exvontor,  i.  ii. 
472  ff.  F.  S.  KANKEN. 

EARTHLY  AND  HEATENLT  {Myeiot,  irovpd^iot), 
— The  Gr.  words  are  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in 
Jn  3^*  [irovpdviof,  however,  occurs  as  a  variant 
reading  (TR)  in  Mt  18**,  where  some  critical  editors 


S refer  oOpiwiot],  in  Christ's  conversation  with  Nico- 
emus,  and  are  best  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
context.  The  attempt  made  by  some  commentators 
to  explain  them  by  collating  passages  where  the 
same  or  similar  words  occur,  yields  no  satisfactory 
result,  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  these  passages 
being  so  different  m>m  their  meaning  in  Jn  3*^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  conversation  with  Kico- 
demus  that  the  contrast  drawn  by  Christ  between 
things  earthly  and  things  heavenly  was  not  a  con- 
trast between  things  natural  and  things  super- 
natural, or  things  physical  and  things  spiritual,  or 
things  easily  understood  and  things  unsearchable 
and  profound,  or  things  belonging  to  the  present 
and  things  belonging  to  the  future  economy,  or 
things  moral  in  which  faith  is  active  and  tnings 
heavenly  where  it  is  passive  (de  Wette).  It  was  a 
contrast  between  truths  which  were  within  the 
range  of  religious  experience,  and  wliich  should 
therefore  have  been  within  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Nicodemus — '  a  master  of  Israel,' 
and  truths  pertaining  to  the  gospel  which  were, 
for  the  time  being,  oeyond  the  reach  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness.  The  earthly  things  were 
those  of  which  Christ  had  been  speaking, — the 
necessity  and  mystery  and  reality  of  the  new 
birth, — and  also,  as  Godet  rightly  infers  from  v." 
(note  use  of  plural  instead  of  singular  in  address- 
ing Nicodemus),  the  truths  previously  preached  by 
Christ.  These  were  all  of  a  moral-religious  char- 
acter, and  could  be  knoxtn  and  verified  by  the 
spiritually-minded.  The  heavenly  things  were 
those  which  were  to  be  revealed  to  men  through 
the  completed  rwiemptive  work  of  Christ.  Their 
nature  may  be  gathered  from  v."''*.  The  Divinity 
and  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  God's  eternal 
love,  and  salvation  by  faith,  are  indicated  there  as 
being  among  the  heavenly  things. 

LrrBRATTRB. — Besidcfl  the  Comm.  on  St.  John,  esp.  I^Tiitelaw 
and  Godet,  see  Cremer's  and  Grimm-Thayer's  Lex.  $.vc.;  E.  Hi 
Hall,  Discourses,  92 ;  D.  Wright,  Poumr  of  an  Endless  Life,  168 ; 
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EARTHQniKE,— Palestine  abounds  in  traeea  of 
Keisinic  and  vulcanic  action.  From  the  region  of 
the  Dead  Sea  nortliward  along  tlie  Jordan  valley 
and  lu  tar  as  Domascua  the  wliole  country  ranst 
have  lieen  vinited  by  tremendous  earthquakes  in 
prehistoric  ogea.  Mention  of  several  is  made  in 
tiie  OT,  soinetiniea  coupled  witli  signiiicant  re- 
ference to  serious  disaster  and  widespread  alami 


times,  they  produced  a  deep  iiupresaion. 

ii  used  o!"»^  «rihnuB^<Mc  Bi"  sth'ssTmIi  i^l  Lk  am;.  ■lui 

once  (Ut  ^7^1)  Che  idea  U  expreBwd  bj'  the  uhnAU  n  yn  irur^ 
<BV  'th*  fiulh  dW  qimke').  In  LXX  ™f/«i  (ot  «,»<.»««}  [• 
employed  to  render  ^r)  ■>'  Uia  oiiglniiL    Though  ipedacally 

tfon  :  thiu  In  Ut  »^  it  u  used  of  >  tempcM  (nruw  w7<c  ix.m 
J>  n  »Hi.iLfy.}.  Hencs  Allord  thinlu  Uu>t  In  Ut  iS>  IC  denoKa 
not^an  MribquKkp,  but  Lho  'shock'  produced  by  the  rollth|c 

I.  Recorded  earthjuakes, — Of  these  there  are 
two,  namely,  the  earthqnalies  at  the  Crucifixion 
«iid  the  Resurrection  (Mt  27"-"  28').  The  his- 
toricity  of  these  earthquakes  is  disptit«d.  St. 
Matthew  alone  mentions  them  ;  St.  Mark  (15°'  "| 
and  St.  Luke  (23*"'),  in  agreement  with  St.  Matthew 
in  regard  to  the  darkness  and  the  rending  of  the  veil, 
apparently  know  nothing  of  an  eartliquake  at  the 
Crucifixion  [the  Fonrth  Gospel  lias  no  allusion  to 
any  of  the  portents],  and  tliey  are  eqnaliy  silent 
in  the  ease  of  the  Kesurrection.  Plummer  ('St. 
Luke'  in  Intemat.  Crit.  Com.)  quotes  a  state- 
ment in  the  Gemara  that  some  forty  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  heavy  gates  of 
the  temple  were  mysteriously  flung  open  about 
midnight  at  the  Passover ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
eaffident  evidence  of  eartliquake  shocks  being  felt 
in  or  near  Jerusalem  at  tlio  date  in  question  is 
"wanting.  Probably  a  legendary  element  must  be 
Tecogniieeit  in  the  passages  under  eonaidenttion. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  circumstance  narrated  is  'not  in  itself  in- 
credible'  (Cary,  Synop.  Gospels).  Earthquakes  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  'strange,  bewildering 
darkness  (Plumptre,  fii'U.  SCadiea),  and  if  shocks 
did  then  take  place  they  would  naturally  be 
interpreted   of   the   'sympathy  of    nature.'      '"' 

e  leaped 

_  Nedicted  eaHhqttakas.~t.li  24',  Mk  )3»,  Lk 
SI".  The  question  arises.  Do  the  Synoptists  here 
preserve  ipaUsima  verba  of  our  Lord  !  It  must  be 
Tomombered  that  *a  generation  and  a  half  .  .  . 
bad  passed  between  tlie  events  and  the  telling  of 
the  tale'  (F.  C.  Burkitt) ;  hence  a  possibility  that 
the  eschatological  disconrses  as  reported  are 
coloured  by  events  which  had  already  taken  place 
■vihea  the  narrative.^  were  compile!.  On  the 
Bssiimption  that  the  predictions  were  uttered  by 
Jesus,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  clothed  in  the  language  of  current 
Messianic  expectation.  The  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom  was  at  hand  ;  it  would  be  consequent  on 
that  national  disaster  which,  looming  in  the  near 
future,  would  be  presaged  by  phenomena  in  which 
men  saw  the  dread  precursors  of  catastrojihe.  And 
this  actually  came  about :  between  the  CracifiKion 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  earthquake 
was  frequent;  the  earth  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
violent  convulsions  (Godet,  .V(.  Mat.  p.  140;  licnan, 
J-'Antickrisl,  ch.  ziv.). 

LrrwATPij.-Oilbert,  SdufcnO  Life  of  Ji 
SJP,  WK  Indei;  Oould,  'at.  Mur--'  '-  '— — 
Guy,  'ThBGiiKiptisaotpeli'  in  /> 
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EATIHO  AND  DBIHKING.—Eating  and  drink- 
ing are  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  as 
acts  expressive  of  nien'a  ordinary  life.  The  simple 
natural  life  of  Jesus  was  thus  contrasted  with  the 
austere  ways  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  II".  Lk  7").  The 
servant  waits  till  the  master  has  eaten  and  dmnken, 
and  afterwanls  he  eat«  and  drinks  (Lk  IT') ;  in  the 
days  of  Noah  men  went  on  eating  and  drinking, 
heedless  of  the  coming  flood  (Lk  17"- ") ;  and  the 
rich  fool  still  says  to  nis  soul,  '  Take  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink,  be  merry'  (Lk  12").  The  careless  self- 
indulgence  of  the  servant  who,  in  his  lord's  absence, 
began  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken  (Mt24*', 
Lk  12")  is  condemned  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  so,  on 
the  other  bond,  is  tliat  over  anxiety  which  keeps 
saying,  'What  shall  we  eat!  or  what  shall  we 
dnnkT  or  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed!' (Mt 
6"^,  Lk  12"-").  The  scribes  and  Pliarisees  com- 
plained that  Jesus  at«  and  drank  with  publicans 


in  His  temptations  that  they  will  eat  and  drink  at 
HU  table  in  His  Kingdom  (Lk  ^^j.  See  Brkad, 
Cup,  Fasting,  Food,  Lord's  Supper,  Meals, 
Wine. 


BBER  {AV  Habei').'— The  eponymous  ai 

the  Hebrews ;   named  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  aa 
given  in  Lk.  (3"*). 

BBIONISU.— It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  Dictionary  to  enter  with  any  fulness  into  a 
discussion  of  the  obscure  and  elusive  subject  of 
Ebionism  as  it  meets  us  in  its  varying  forms  i" 


ryint 

the  history  of  the  early  Church.     What  immedi- 
■    ■■    -^       ■  m  wit 

the  Gospehi 
the  history  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 


It  Chi 

bearing'  upon  (M^rtain  qties- 
ticns  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  and 


these  questions  cannot  properly  be  handled 
[111  we  have  deterniined  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  Ebionism,  a  brief  treatment  of  the  general 
subject  appears  to  be  necessary. 

i.  Who  and  what  were  the  Ebionites  !— The 
name  Ebionites  ('B;3ib»aiai),  it  is  generally  agreed, 
is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  'efiyonCni  o'l^'^p  'the 
poor."  It  seems  most  probable  that  nriginally  tliis 
name,  like  Nazarenes  (Ac  24'),  was  applied  to  all 
Christians ;  but  whether  it  was  lirst  adopted  by 
the  followers  of  Christ  themselves  or  given  them 
by  others  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  compara- 
tive poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians  in  the 
early  days  of  tlie  Church,  especially  in  Jemsalera, 
11'here  the  name  doubtless  arose,  might  lead  to  its 
being  used  by  outsiders  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
Un  the  other  hand,  the  Cbriatians  of  Jerusalem 
may  themselves  iiave  adopted  it  because  of  the 
spiritual  OHsociations  with  which  '  the  poor '  (n")^"?!', 
B-W,  D'V>1  are  referred  to  in  the  OT  {e.g.  Ps  34'  69= 
72".  Is  1 1*  14"  29" ;  cf.  S.  R.  DrivM,  art.  '  Poor  ■ 
in  Hosting'  DB;  G.  A.  Smith,  Isainh,  vol.  i.  ch. 
xxix.  'Giw's  Poor'),  and  the  blessinga  pronounced 
upon  them  by  Jesus  Himself  (Lk  6",  Mt  S*).  If  it 
waa  first  given  as  a  name  of  reproach,  it  could 
very  easily  and  naturally  be  accepted  a*  a  name  of 
honour,  t 

•  Certain  at  Che  Fatben  Utcmpl  to  derive  Uie  nuna  hnn  > 
nippwed  tminder  oJlad  BUon.  who  ii  nid  to  hare  ipmd  bli 
doctriBH  unong  Che  ChiliUini  who  fled  to  Fella  after  the  Ml 
at  Jenmlem  (TgrtullUn,  dt  pnaer.  Hartt.  n ;  KplpbNillu, 
Uirr.  XIX.  I,  i).  Bat  though  Hllsenteld  hu  labourMf  to  jlva 
hiauirisl  reallEy  to  the  Bpin  of  EUon  {Kftarfiaek.  m.  ta-tU), 
-  pnfltlcaLL^'  agreed  that  he  naa     ' ''   ~ 


O'thiral  extilence  (Harm 


w  Chr)tl«loiiknl  id 


qf  Dafftnitt  i- 

'idcnllr  xiiwectci)  by  intlHtiiy  to  the 

la  Origen  (c.  CUi.  ii.  1,  <K  PHneif.  iv.  i.  Za) 
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After  the  name  'Christian'  (cf.  Ac  11*)  had 
become  the  general  designation  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  '  £bionite8  *  appears  to  have  been  reserved 
as  a  distinctive  title  tor  Jewish  as  distinguished 
from  Gentile  Christians  {^Eptuyaioi  xpVM'0''rL^ov<nt^  61 
drrb  *lov5alut9  rhy  *lrfaovy  ws  Xpiarbv  irapade^d/uvoif 
Origen,  c.  Cels»  ii.  1),  but  specifically  for  those 
Jewish  Christians  who,  in  some  degree  more  or 
less  pronounced,  sought  to  maintain  as  essential 
to  Christianity  the  now  obsolete  forms  of  the  OT 
religion  (the  Fathers  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th  cent. 
passim).  Thus  Ebionism  becomes  a  synonym  for 
Jewish  Christianity  in  its  antithesis  to  the  uni- 
versalism  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
broad  and  yet  pretty  definite  sense  that  the  word 
is  properly  to  oe  employed  (Hamcuik,  Lc.  L  289; 
Uhlhom,  i,c,  ibid, ).  It  is  true  that  in  the  4th  cent, 
we  find  Jerome  usin^  the  two  names  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionitesinspeakmgof  the  Jewish  Christians, 
with  whom  he  had  become  well  acquainted  in 
Palestine  {Ep,  ad  August,  cxxii.  13),  and  this  has 
led  some  to  suppose  that  he  is  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  two  entirely  different  sects  (so  especi- 
ally Zahn,  Kanonsgesch,  ii.  648  fi'.) ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  held  that  in  this  case  he  was  really 
using  two  names  for  the  same  thing,  and  that 
'Nazarenes'  and  'Ebionites'  are  both  general 
designations  for  Jewish  Christians  as  such  (Har- 
nack,  Ix.  p.  301 ;  cf.  Uhlhom's  art.  'Ebionites'  in 
Schaff-Herzog,  Encycl.  of  Bel.  Knaioledge,  with 
hb  later  art.  *  Ebioniten  ^in  PEE^). 

While,  however,  it  seems  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  and  im- 
proper in  this  connexion  to  think  of  a  separation 
into  clear-cut  sects,  there  were  undoubtedly  differ- 
ences of  tendency  within  the  general  sphere  of 
Ebionism.  From  the  first  a  stricter  and  a  more 
liberal  party  is  to  be  discerned  (the  ol  SittoI  ^E^iutpoioi 
of  Origen,  c.  Cels.  v.  61),  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  the  cleavage  which  emerged  in  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (Ac  IS*"")— -a  Pharisaic  party 
which  held  the  Law  to  be  essential  even  for  Gentile 
Christians,  and  a  party  of  broader  mind,  which, 
while  clinging  to  tne  I^aw  for  themselves,  did  not 
seek  to  impose  it  upon  their  Gentile  brethren 
(Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  47).  Finally,  with  the  rise 
of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  a  Gnostic  or  syncretistic 
type  of  Jewish  Christianity  makes  its  appearance, 
to  which  the  name  of  Ebionism  is  stiU  applied 
(Epiphanius,  Hasr.  xxx.  1).  This  Gnostic  Ebionism 
itseli  assumes  various  forms.  It  already  meets  us 
within  the  NT  in  the  false  doctrine  which  St.  Paul 
opposes  in  Colossians,  and  in  the  teaching  of 
Cerinthus  to  which  St.  John  replies  in  his  First 
Epistle.  At  a  later  period  it  is  represented  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Eikesaites,  who  combined  their 
Ebionism  with  influences  drawn  from  the  Oriental 
heathen  world  (Epiphanius,  Hcer.  xix.  2,  xxx.  1 ; 
Hipix>lytu8,  PhUos,  ix.  13). 

ii.  The  Ebioxite  Gospels.  —  As  against  the 
Tubingen  school,  which  held  that  primitive  Chris- 
tianity was  itself  Ebionism,  and  which  took,  in 
consequence,  a  highly  exaggerated  view  of  the 
influence  of  Ebionitic  thought  upon  the  history 
and  the  literature  of  the  early  Church,  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  all  modem  scliolars  that  there 
are  no  writings  within  the  Canon  of  the  NT  which 
come  to  us  directly  from  this  circle.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ttoehre  Apostles  (otherwise  known  as  tne  Gospel 
of  the  Eoionites),  are  immediate  products  of  the 
Judaeo-Christian  spirit — the  former  representing 
Ebionism  in  its  earlier  and  simpler  type,  and  the 

and  Eosebius  (HB  ill.  27)  to  treat  the  name  as  derived  from  the 
'poverty'  of  the  Ebionites  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
St^pture,  and  especially  from  the  *  beggarly'  quality  of  their 
Chnstology. 


latter  that  syncretistic  form  of  Jewish  Christi- 
anity which  afterwards  sprang  up  through  contact 
with  Gnosticism  (see  Gospels  [Apocryphal]; 
and  artt.  '  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews '  and 
'Apocryphal  Gospels'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra 
Vol. ).  The  extant  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  show  tnat  its  value  is  quite  secon- 
dary, and  that  the  author  has  simply  compiled  it 
from  the  Canonical,  and  especially  from  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels,  adapting  it  at  the  same  time  to  the 
views  and  practices  of  Gnostic  Ebionism.  Much 
more  interest  and  importance  attach  to  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Uebretos.  We  have  refer- 
ences to  it,  for  the  most  part  respectful  and  sym- 
githetic,  in  the  writings  of  Clement,  Origen, 
usebius,  and,  above  all,  Jerome ;  while  several 
valuable  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  for 
us  in  the  pages  of  Epiphanius.  Eusebius  {HE  iiL 
25,  27)  and  Jerome  {Com.  on  Mt  12")  both  testify 
that  this  was  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Ebionites, 
and  it  is  the  latter  who  gives  it  its  name  of 
the  '  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews '  {secundum 
HebrcBos).  The  numerous  references  in  the  Fathers 
to  this  work,  and  the  extant  fragments  them- 
selves, if  they  do  not  justify  Hamack*s  state- 
ment that  Jewish-Christian  {%»e.  Ebionite)  sources 
lie  at  the  basis  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels  (Hist,  of 
Dogma,  L  295),  lend  some  weight  to  tne  idea  that 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  document,  so  far 
from  being  altogether  secondiury,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  indications  of  an  early  Aramaic  tradi- 
tion, which  still  held  its  own  among  the  *  Hebrews ' 
after  the  Rowing  universalism  of  the  Church  had 
left  it  behmd  (see  Prof.  Allan  Menzies  in  Hastings' 
DB,  Extra  Vol.  343*). 

iii.  Ebionism  and  the  Canonical  Gospels.—- 
Apart  from  the  existence  of  special  Ebionite  Gos- 
pels, the  idea  has  been  common,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  that  certain  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels  owe  something  of  their  substance  or 
their  form  to  the  positive  or  negative  influence 
of  Ebionite  sources  or  Ebionite  surroundings. 
(1)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. — Jerome,  who  testi- 
fies, as  we  nave  seen,  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine  had  a  Gospel  of  their  own 
{secundum  Hebrasos),  also  tells  us  that  this  Gospel 
was  regarded  bv  many  as  Matthad  authenticum, 
i.e.  the  original  of  JMfatthew  {Com.  on  Mt  12") ; 
and  on  one  occasion  refers  to  a  copy  of  it  which 
he  himself  had  seen  and  translatea  as  though  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  original  Hebrew  {tpsum 
Hebraicum)  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  {de  Viris 
Ulust.  ii.  3).  Irenoeus,  two  centuries  earlier,  says 
that  the  Ebionites  use  only  the  Grospel  of  Matthew 
(I.  xxvi.  2) ;  a  statement  which  points,  at  all  events, 
to  this,  that  even  in  his  time  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  Syria  attached  themselves  to  a  particular  Gos- 
pel, and  that  between  that  Gospel  and  St.  Matthew 
the  Apostle  a  close  connexion  was  believed  to  exist. 
Irenseus  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  apparently  confounded  that  work  with  the 
Canonical  Matthew.  But  when  his  statement  is 
taken  together  with  those  of  Jerome,  very  interest- 
ing questions  are  raised  as  to  the  origin  and  con- 
nexions of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  anaof  the  First 
Gospel  in  particular,  with  the  result  that  in  modem 
theories  uix>n  this  subject  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  has  played  an  important  rdle.  It 
woidd  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  thus  raised  (see  Gospels). 
But  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  whole  trend  of 
recent  scholarship  is  unfavourable  to  the  views  of 
those  who  would  make  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  either  the  •Ur-Mattnaeus*  itself  or  an 
expanded  edition  of  it,  some  grounds  can  be  alleged 
for  thinking  that  it  represents  an  early  Aramaic 
tradition  of  the  Gospel  story  which  was  in  exist- 
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ence  when  the  author  of  Canonical  Matthew  wrote 
his  book,  and  upon  which  to  some  extent  he  may 
have  drawn, — a  tradition  which  would  naturally  be 
more  Jewish  and  national  in  its  outlook  than  that 
represented  by  the  Greek  written  souixses  on  which 
he  placed  his  main  dependence  (see  Hastings'  DB, 
Extra  Vol.  342  f.). 

(2)  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. — On  the  ground  that 
much  of  the  teaching  which  is  pecidiar  to  St.  Luke 
bears  specially  upon  wealth  and  poverty,  it  has 
frequently  been  alleged  that  the  Evangelist  made 
use  of  a  distinctly  Ebionitic  source,  or  was  himself 
in  sympathy  witn  Ebionism.  It  is  true  that  the 
Ebionites,  as  we  meet  them  later  in  Church  history, 
resemble  the  Essenes  in  taking  an  ascetic  view  of 
life,  and  regarding  voluntary  poverty  as  a  thing  of 
merit  and  a  means  of  preparing  for  the  Messianic 
kinc:dom.  But  it  is  altogether  a  misrepresentation 
of  tne  facts  to  say  that  this  is  the  type  of  the  ideal 
Christian  life  as  it  meets  us  in  Luke,  or  that  his 
references  to  riches  and  poverty  *  rest  on  the  idea 
that  wealth  is  pernicious  in  itself  and  poverty  salu- 
tary in  itself  *  (Weiss,  Introd,  ii.  309).  The  form 
in  which  the  first  Beatitude  of  Matthew  (5^)  is 
given  in  Luke,  *  Blessed  are  ye  poor :  for  yours 
IS  the  kingdom  of  God'  (d^),  together  with  the 
closely  following  Woe  pronounced  upon  the  rich 
(v.^),  has  e8peciall3r  been  fastened  on  as  a  clear 
proof  that  these  sajrings  proceed  from  an  Ebionitic 
circle  *  ascetic  in  spirit  and  believing  poverty  to  be 
in  itself  a  passport  to  tho  kingdom,  and  riches  the 
way  to  perdition.'  Similarly  in  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  (16^^'^),  it  is  supposed  that 
Dives  goes  to  the  place  of  torment  because  he  is 
rich,  wnile  tho  beggar  is  carried  into  Abraham's 
bosom  simply  because  he  is  a  beggar.  Such  inter- 
pretations, however,  spring  from  a  very  superficial 
exegesis  (cf.  Bruce,  Expos,  Gr.  Test,  on  Lk  6**, 
Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  376  flf.).  And, 
while  it  is  true  that  St.  Luke  awells,  more  than 
the  other  Evangelists,  on  the  consolations  of  the 
poor  and  the  perils  of  rich  men  (see,  besides  the 
passages  already  quoted,  4"  7"  12*'^'  IB"'*  19^"^ 
^l^'^'))  the  fact  is  smficiently  accounted  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  that  humane  and  philanthropic  spirit 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Third  Evangelist 
and  so  natural  in  one  who  is  called  '  the  beloved 
physieian ';  and,  on  the  other,  as  Zahn  has  suggested 
{Etnleitung,  ii.  379),  by  his  sense  of  the  appropriate- 
ness for  one  in  the  position  of  Theophilus,  to  whom 
his  Gospel  is  immediately  addressed,  of  our  Lord's 
frequent  warnings  of  tho  spiritual  dangers  of 
wealth  and  the  worldliness  to  which  wealth  is  so 
prone  to  lead.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
our  Lord's  strongest  utterance  against  wealth  is 
found  in  Matthew  (19«<)  and  Mark  (lO^*),  as  well  as 
Luke  (18^);  and  that  a  comparison  of  the  Third 
Synoptic  with  the  other  two  reveals  occasional 
touches,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  (note,  e.g., 
the  presence  of  dypo^^s  in  Mt  19»,  Mk  10»,  and  its 
absence  from  Lk  18^),  which  an  ingenious  theorist 
might  very  well  use  to  support  the  thesis  that 
Luke  is  nut  so  Ebionitic  as  Matthew  and  Mark 
(see  Plummer,  *  St.  Luke '  in  Intemat.  Crit,  Com. 
p.  XXV  f.). 

(3)  It  is  curious  to  notice  how,  from  the  2nd 
cent,  to  the  19th,  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  been 
associated  in  two  quite  different  ways  with  Ebion- 
ism, and  specifically  with  Cerinthus,  an  Ebionite 
of  the  Gnosticizing  type  who  taught  in  Ephesus 
towards  the  close  of  tne  Apostolic  ape.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  statements  of  Irena^us  and 
others  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  his  Gospel  to 
combat  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  (Iren.  III.  xi.  1) 
and  the  Ebionites  (Epiphanius,  Hmr.  Ii.  12,  Ixix. 
23) ;  statements  wliich  should  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  well-known  story,  attributed  to 
Polycarp,  of  the  dramatic  encounter  between  St. 


John  and  Cerinthus  in  the  baths  of  Ephesus  (Iren. 
III.  iii.  4;  Epiphan.  I.e.  xxx.  24).*  Even  down  to 
recent  times  these  statements  have  been  widely 
accepted  as  furnishing  an  adequate  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Thus  Ebrard  says : 
*  We  are  thus  led  to  the  iconclusion  that  the  Cer- 
inthian  gnosis  was  the  principal  cause  which  in- 
duced John  to  believe  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  make  known  his  peculiar  gift,  which  he 
had  hitherto  kept  concealed.  .  .  .  He  emphasizes 
faith  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (xx.  31)  over  against 
a  bare  i77tom'  (Schatf-Herzog,  Encyc.  of  Bel.  Know* 
ledge,  li.  1189). 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  belief  of  Ire- 
naeus  was  tne  view  of  a  sect  referred  to  by  Epi- 
phanius {I.e.  11.  3),  and  named  by  him  the  Alogi 
(because  of  their  refusal  to  accept  St.  John's  teach- 
ing regarding  the  Logos),  who  ascribed  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  to  Cerinthus  himself,  and  on  that 
^'round  discarded  them  altogether.  A  parallel  of 
a  sort  to  this  view  wcls  furnished  by  the  Tiibingen 
writere  when  they  assigned  the  (jospel  to  some 
Gncx^ticizing  dreamer  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  residuum  of  truth  that  lies  between  these 
two  contrary  views  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  author  was  a  contemporary  of  Cer- 
inthus, and  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  full  view 
of  prevailing  Cerinthian  error.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  work  was  intended 
as  a  direct  polemic  against  Cerinthus  and  his 
followers. 

*  It  is  decisive/  says  Meyer,  *  against  the  assumption  of  any 
such  polemical  purposo  that,  in  general,  John  nowhere  in  his 
Gospel  allowc  any  direct  reference  to  the  perverted  tendencies 
of  his  day  to  appear ;  while  to  search  for  indirect  and  hidden 
allusions  of  the  kind,  as  if  they  were  intentional,  would  be  as 
arbitrary  as  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  decided  character  of 
the  Apootolio  standpoint  which  he  took  up  when  in  oonscious 
opmosition  to  heresies.  .  .  .  Wo  seo  from  his  [First]  Epistle  how 
Jonn  would  have  carried  on  a  oontrovorsy,  had  he  unshed  to  do 
so  in  his  Oospel '  (JoAn,  i.  44f. ;  cf.  Westcott,  Johii^  p.  zli). 

The  author  doubtless  has  in  view  the  heresies  of 
Gnostic  Ebionism,  but  in  the  Gospel  he  refutes 
them  only  by  tho  full  and  positive  exhibition  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth  about  Jesus 
Christ.  He  tells  us  himself  that  his  purpose  in 
writing  is  that  those  who  read  *  may  believe  that 
Jesus  18  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  *  (20*1).  What 
he  means  by  '  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,'  he  lets 
us  see  in  the  prologue ;  and  his  method  in  the  rest 
of  the  work  is  to  show  by  selected  examples  how 
this  conception  of  the  truth  about  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  historically  realized. 

iv.  Ebionism  and  the  Person  of  Christ.— 
The  distinctive  feature  of  Judaic  Christianity, 
when  we  first  meet  it,  lies  in  its  continued  adher- 
ence to  the  Law ;  but  with  the  growth  of  more 
definite  conceptions  r^arding  the  Person  of  Christ, 
the  question  of  the  keeping  of  the  Law  recedes 
into  the  background,  and  Christology  becomes  the 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Church. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  the  tendency  of  Jewish 
Christianity  to  shrink  from  the  idea  of  the  Inea,r- 
nation,  and  to  be  content  to  regard  Jesus  as  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  j^ropliets.  And  when  tlie 
Church  defined  its  Chnstological  position,  the 
Jewish  section  was  found  to  be  laclcing  at  this 
particular  and  crucial  i)oint,  and  so  the  term 
'Ebionism*  came  to  be  almost  synonymous  with 
the  denial  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  V'irgin-birth. 
Irenieus,  after  referring  to  the  way  in  whicli  the 
Ebionites  clung  to  the  Law  of  Moses  and  rejected 
Paul  as  an  apostate,  adds  tliat,  besides  this,  they 
teach  consimtliter  ut  Cerinthus  et  Carpocrate.9  (cf. 
Hippolytus,  PhUos.  vii.  34,  t4  Si  xcpl  Xptcrrby  ofioius 
T<f  Krjplv6(fi  Kai  KaptroKpdrei  fxvOevowrip),  denying  the 
birth  from  tlie  Virgin  and  holding  Christ  as  a  mere 
man,     Origen,  more  than  half  a  century  later, 

•  In  one  version  of  the  story  it  is  the  mythical  •  Ebion '  whom 
St.  John  meets  in  the  bath. 
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distinguishes  between  two  classes  of  Ebionites  {ol 
diTTol  E/ScwyatM),  one  of  which  confesses,  like  the 
Church  generally,  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin, 
while  the  other  affirms  that  He  was  bom  like  the 
rest  of  men  (c.  Cels.  v.  61).  According  to  Jerome, 
it  appears  that  by  the  4th  cent,  the  Ebionites  of 
Palestine  had  made  progress  in  their  recognition 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin-birth,  for 
he  says  of  them,  qui  credunt  in  Christum  jUium 
dei  natum  de  Virgine  Maria  ...  in  qttem  et  nos 
credimus  [Ep,  ad  August,  cxxii.  13). 

But  while  it  may  be  true  of  the  vulgar  or  non- 
Gnostic  Ebionites,  over  whom,  as  Hamack  says, 
*  the  Church  stalked  with  iron  feet '  {Hist^  of 
DogvM,  i.  301),  that  their  distinction  from  the 
Church  tended  more  and  more  to  disappear,  the 
case  was  different  with  the  Gnostic  or  syncretistic 
variety,  of  whom  Cerinthus  may  be  taken  as  an 
early  type.  To  Cerinthus,  accordin[^  to  Irenseus 
(I.  XXVI.  1 ;  cf.  Hippolytus,  Philos,  vii.  33),  Jesus 
was  nothing  more  tnan  a  naturally-beuotten  man 
— the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — upon  wTiom  at  His 
baptism  the  Christ  came  down  from  the  absolute 
power  {alfd€rrUi)  of  God,  thus  making  him  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  Father  and  the  miracle-working 
Messiah;  but  from  whom  this  Christ -Spirit  de- 
parted before  the  Passion,  so  that  it  was  only 
the  man  Jesus  who  endured  the  cross,  while  the 
spiritual  Christ  remained  untouched  by  suffer- 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Elkesaites  of  a  later  period, 
wc  find  Je^vish  monotheism  combining  itself  not 
only  with  Greek  speculation,  but  with  strange 
heathen  elements  taken  over  from  the  Asiatic 
religions.  This  syncretism  was  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  in  that  fact  the  strength  of  Gnostic 
Ebionism  lay.  It  was  much  more  agCTessive  than 
Ebiunism  of  the  simpler  type,  and  had  a  far  more 
widely  extended  influence.  Of  its  fantastic  and 
fugitive  forms  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  But 
its  Christology  appears  in  general  to  have  been 
akin  to  that  of  Cerinthus ;  in  other  words  it  was 
essentially  Docetic,  and  involved  a  denial  of  any 
real  and  abiding  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
in  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 

LrrsRATtTRB.— On  the  general  subject  the  followina:  should  be 
read  :  Neander,  Church  Iligtoty,  vol.  ii.  pp.  &-41  (Clark's  ed.) ; 
Hamack.  HiH.  of  Dwjma,  i.  287-317 ;  PRE^,  artt. '  Ebionitcn,' 
' Elkesaiten ' ;  Jrufish  Enet/e.,  art.  'Ebionites.'  For  particular 
points  see  the  various  references  given  in  the  article. 

T     f     I  AWRPRT 

ECCE  HOM 0.>-<  Behold,  the  maii ! '  {Idod  6  At^SpJiros 
or  tSc  6  ApdfHaToi)  (Jn  19*)  was  the  utterance  of 
Pilate  when  our  Lord  came  forth  wearing  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe.  We  may 
believe  that  the  words  were  spoken  to  excite  the 
pity  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  had  riven  over  our  Lord 
to  lie  scourged,  and  had  allowed  his  soldiers  to  robe 
and  crown  Him  in  mockery,  but  all  the  time  he 
was  anxious  to  save  Him  from  death ;  and  there 
was  undoubtedly  an  appeal  to  the  compassion  of 
the  bystanders  in  the  words,  'Behold  the  man.* 
Probably  it  was  to  mock  the  Jews  that  the  soldiers 
had  robed  and  crowned  Him  who  was  said  to  have 
claimed  to  be  their  king ;  and  Pilate  himself,  we 
can  see,  was  not  unwilling  to  deal  somewhat  scorn- 
fully with  them.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
looked  scornfully,  he  rather  looked  pitifully,  on 
our  Lord  Himself.  And  when  he  said,  'Behold, 
the  man  !  *  he  was,  as  it  were,  pointing  out  that 
Jesus  had  suffered  enough.  But  although  Pilate's 
words  were  those  of  a  weak  but  not  wholly  unfeel- 
ing man  who  wanted  to  move  to  pity  those  whom 
he  was  afraid  to  send  angry  and  revengeful  from 
his  judgment-seat,  he  was  really,  although  ail 
unconsciously,  paying  an  act  of  homage  to  our 
Lord.  *  Ecce  Homo. '  He  was  bidding  men  look  to 
the  perfect  man,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  men's 


perfect  example,  their  Divine  yet  most  truly 
human  Redeemer. 

The  scene  of  our  Lord's  appearing  in  the  crown 
of  thorns  and  the  purple  rooe  is  naturally  one  to 
appeal  to  artists;  and  many  great  pictures,  notably 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  striking  of  modern 
times  (by  Munkacsy),  have  borne  the  title  '  Ecce 
Homo ! ' 

Ecce  Homo  is  also  the  title  of  a  very  notable 
book  bv  the  late  Sir  John  Seeley.  The  book 
cannot  oe  discussed  here.  It  deals  with  the  man* 
hood  of  our  Lord  in  an  original  and  striking  way, 
and  does  not  deny,  although  it  does  not  discuss. 
His  Divinity. 

LiTiiiATURK.— Comm.  on  passage  cited ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo ; 
Knox  LitUe,  Perfect  L\fe  (i896X  p.  140;  B.  J.  CampbeU,  CUy 
Tempk  Sermoiu  (1003X  60 ;  Roeadi,  Trial  qf  Jenu ;  Earrar, 
Christ  in  Art,  p.  S84ff. ;  art  *  Christusbilder '  in  PRE 9. 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 

EDUC1TION.--Among  the  Apocryphal  Gospels' 
fables  of  what  befell  during  the  Silent  Years,  there 
are  some  that  are  concerned  with  the  schooldays 
of  Jesus — ^mostly  sUly  and  sometimes  blasphemous 
stories  of  the  sort  which  St.  Paul  brands  as  '  profane 
and  old-wifish  myths '  (1  Ti  4^).  For  instance,  it  b 
told  in  Arab,  Evang.  Inf.  xlix.  that  the  wondrous 
Child  one  day  had  a  dispute  with  His  teacher  about 
the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  when  the  latter  would 
have  chastised  Him,  his  impious  arm  was  withered, 
and  he  died.  Such  stories  are,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely unhistorical ;  but  it  is  indubitable  that  dur- 
ing His  early  years  at  Nazareth  Jesus  had  to  do 
with  school  and  teacher.  It  is  mentioned  incident- 
ally by  St.  Luke  that  He  could  read  (4^*),  and  by 
St.  John  that  He  could  write  (8^) ;  and  it  is  im« 
possible  that  He  should  have  grown  up  without  an 
education.  It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  the  Jewbh 
people  that  they  reco^ized  the  value  of  education, 
and  brought  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 
*  Our  ^ound,'  says  Josephus,*  *  is  good,  and  we 
work  it  to  the  utmost ;  but  our  chief  ambition  is 
for  the  education  of  our  children.'  A  father,  ac- 
cording to  R.  Salomo,t  had  as  well  bury  his  son  as 
neglect  his  instruction ;  and  it  was  a  saying  of 
K.  Judah  the  Holy  that  *  the  world  exists  by  the 
breath  of  school-children.* 

A  child's  first  school  was  his  home  and  his  first 
teachers  his  parents,  in  accordance  with  Dt  6**  ^ ; 
and  his  instruction  began  very  early,  since  youth 
was  recognized  as  the  season  oi  opportunity.  *  He 
who  learns  as  a  lad,'  said  R.  Abujah,  '  to  what  is 
he  like?  To  ink  written  on  fresh  paper.  And  he 
who  learns  when  old,  to  what  is  he  like  ?  To  ink 
written  on  used  paper.' t  St.  Paul  testifies  that 
Timothy  had  known  sacred  literature  '  from  his 
infancy'  {dtrd  )3p^0oi;t),  his  teachers  being — since 
his  father  was  a  Greek  and  apparently  deceased — 
his  grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice  (2  Ti 
3**  1') ;  and  Josephus  says  that  *  from  the  very 
dawn  of  understanding'  a  Jewish  child  *  learned 
the  Law  by  heart,  and  Tiail  it,  as  it  were,  engraved 
on  his  80uf.'§  It  may  be  assumed  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  would  be  no  less  zealous  than  others  in  the 
discharge  of  this  sacred  and  imperative  duty. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  li 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  elementary  school,  which, 
since  the  subject  of  study  was  tne  Book  of  the 
Law,  was  styled  the  House  of  the  Book  (bSth  ha- 
Cipher),  This  admirable  institution,  comparable 
to  John  Knox's  parish  school,  was  attached  to 
the  synagogue ;  and  since  there  was  a  synagogue 
in  every  village  in  the  land,   there  was  also  an 

•  c,  Apion.  i.  12.  f  Wetstein  on  2Ti  31". 

I  Taylor,  Sayiwjs  of  Fathers,  iv.  27. 

%  Vita,  2. 

\  Accordin(^  to  the  ordinance  of  Joshua  bon  Gamla.  Joshua 
was  hiffh  priest  from  a.d.  63  to  (i5,  but  his  ordinance  was  merely 
a  reintorcement  of  existing  requirements.  Cf.  Schiirer,  HJP 
II.  ii.  p.  49. 
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elementary  school  in  every  village.*    The  estab-  He  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Kabbis  in  the  House  of 

lishment  of  this  system  of  education  was  ascribed  the  Midrash  at  Jerusalem — on  that  memorable 

to  the  celebrated  Simon  ben  Shetach,  brother  of  occasion  when,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twelve  years 

Salome  Alexandra,  the  ^ueen  of  Alexander  Jan-  and  becoming  '  a  son  of  the  Law/  He  for  the  first 

nseus  (B.C.  104-78),  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  time  (?)  accompanied  Joseph  and  Mary  on  their 

(B.C.  78-69).    Schiirerf  summarily  dismisses  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  capital  to  celebrate 

tradition  with  the  remark  tliat  '  this  Simon  ben  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.     He  lingered  in  the 

Shetach  is  a  meeting-place  for  all  kinds  of  myths.'  city  when  His  parents  set  forth  on  their  return 

Whatever  be   the  worth  of  the  tradition,  Jose-  journey,  and  they  found  Him  on  the  third  day 

phus'  reiterated  ascription  to  Moses  of  the  exceed-  after  in  the  school  of  the  Kabbis.    '  Raise  up  many 

■in^ly  thorough  system  of  education  which  prevailed  discii>les  *  was  the  Rabbinical  maxim,*  and  the  new 

in  Ins  day,t  proves  it  no  recent  institution.  recruit  would  be  welcome  when  He  took  His  place 

From  the  House  of  the  Book  such  as  desired  to  among  the  disciples.    He  wa^  *  sitting  in  the  midst 

prosecute  their  studies  and  become  teachers  them-  of  the  Teachers,  both  listening  to  them  and  ques- 

selves  passed  into  the  Scribal  College,  styled  the  tioning  them '  (Lk  2^),  and  evincing  an  intelligence 

House  of  the  Midrash  {bSth  ha-Miardsh),%  where  which  amazed  them. 

the  great  Rabbis  taught.     There  were  several  of  ^here  prevaUed  in  early  times  a  singularly  unhappy  miscon- 

these  colleges  in  Palestine,     bometimes,  like  the  ception,  that  the  Holy  Child  was  confounding  the  wise  men  bv 

Christian  iKK\rj<rla  (cf.  1  Co  16",  Col  4*'),  they  met  an  exhibition  of  Divine  wisdom.    The  Arab.  Eoang,  h\f,  O.-lii.) 

in  an  upper  room  in  a  private  house,||  but  gener-  declares  that  He  was  puoding  them  with  questions  about 

«1K,  ;»  i™«  «..ww.;„i  «i«/o.      TU«  «^n««^  «<■    t«i.««  theology,   astronomy,   physics,   metaphysics,    and    anatomy. 

ally  in_8ome  specml  place._  _The  college  at  Jabne,  'thinS  which  the  lAin^  of  no  creature  wJuld  reach' 


woo    biio,!/   VA    vctusjcuciu,   oiuu    Au   jiioi/    iw  iMiiii    buo  jj^  might  IcaHi  aught,  but  that  by  questioning  He  might 

Temple -precincts  (cf.   Lk  2"),    probably    in    the  instruct  them.' f    TWs  is  rank  Docetasm,  and  is  refuted  by  the 

Temple-synagogue.      The   Rabbi   occupied   a  low  Evangelist's  testimony  that 'Jesus  made  progress  in  wisdom 

platform,  and  his  disciples  sat  round  him  on  the  *"?  *«^'i?^i!:f:l^„f^».*5  ll^^**'  ^"t,?ni    ^*  ^^ 

h            <j_i        xui          •j.iji.ri.i  ^  human  education.    His  mind  grrew  even  as  His  body, 

lioor,  *  powdering  themselves  in  the  dust  of  the  *                            "^ 

feet  of  the  wise,'  IT— an  arrangement  which  ex-  It  made  Jesus  an  object  of  disdain  Jn  the  eyes 
plains  St.  Paul's  expression,  '  educated  at  the  feet  of  the  rulers  that  He  had  never  attended  a  Rab- 
of  Gamaliel  *  (Ac  22*).  binical  College.  They  called  Him  *  a  Samaritan,* 
The  disciples  were  employed  in  the  study  of  the  which  was  a  nickname  that  they  had  for  one  who 
Oral  Law— the  Tradition  of  the  Elders  (Mt  15^),  had  never  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Kabbis. t  At  the 
which  in  those  days  was  resided  with  even  greater  same  time  they  could  not  deny  that  He  had  a 
veneration  than  the  Written  Law,**  and  which  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God  far  transcending 
until,  at  the  earliest,  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era  ft  their  theological  lore.  Again  and  again  He  en- 
was  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the  Rabbis  and  countered  the  wise  men  of  Israel  in  debate,  and 
orally  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  worsted  them  on  their  own  proper  field  (cf.  Mk 
The  method  of  study  was  Mishna,  i.e.  *repeti-  12»-M=Mt22W-«;  Mt22*^*»=Mkl2»-"=Lk20«-«). 
tion,'  "XX  the  lesson  being  repeated  over  and  over  And  once,  when  they  heard  Him  discoursing  in  the 


Eliezer  ben  Hyrcanus,  a  disciple  of  R.  Johanan  7^').    His  w^isdom  flowed  from  a  higher  source.    The 

ben  Zakai,  when  he  was  likened  to  '  a  plastered  lofty  truths  which  the^r  were  blindly  groping  after 

cistern  which  loses  not  a  drop.' §§  and  ignorantly  reasoning  about,  the  Father  had 

This  mnemonic  drill  was  not  the  sole  employ-  revealed  to  Him  (cf.  Jn  5'-^). 

ment  in  the  House  of  the  Midrash.    Whatever  dim-  All  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  the  Rabbis  Jesus 

culties  they  felt,  the  disciples  propounded  to  the  held  in  very  slight  esteem.     It  was  not  indeed  His 

Rabbis  for  elucidation.  manner  to  despise  the  searchings  of  earnest  souls 

^,.     ..  .         .,               ...    ,          ,,,,     ...    ...     .  ^  after  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  the  theology  of 

Often  their  questions  were  ridiculous  quibbles,  like  that  put  to  tj.     j„„  ,„„^  4^  i,  «,,«•«  «^^^«««  ^*  ;«««•««««««  i 

R.  Levi  ben  Susi  in  connexion  with  Dt  259  •  If  his  brother^  wife  p}8  ^^7  ^as  the  very  arrogance  of  l^orance,  and 

have  lost  her  hands,  how  is  she  to  loose  his  shoe?'  { \    But  the^v  blmded  its  votaries  tO  the  truth.     It  IS  a  pathetic 

were  not  always  quite  so  trivial.    One  much  discussed  quautio  fact  that  nothing  SO  effectually  prevented  the  re- 

(Aeoto/icoZw  was, 'Are  they  few  that  are  being  saved?'    Some  ^nfmifinn   nf   .Tamia    Kv   thA  mPti   of  .TAnmfl.1pni   »«;; 

Rabbis  held  that  •  all  Israel  would  have  a  portion  in  the  world  cognition  01   Jesus    DV  tue  men  01  Jerusalem  as 

to  come';  others,  that  as  only  two  of  all  that  came  out  of  their   fancied   knowledge   Of    the   things   of   trOd. 

Egypt  entered  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  would  it  be  in  the  Bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  disputation,  they  M'ere 

2fv*;?^i  i!l^J?ff*flfJ';;!?^^L%^??!#**Sif  JlS?  "^^  *ilf^*  '  r"^  all  controversialists,  and  at  every  turn  they  would 

divorce  his  wife  for  any  cause  7  (cf.  Mt  193).    The  strict  school  •                     i.i_     i      •     i      u*     x*         i.^    xt:«    ->i   :^ 

of  Shammai  permitted  divorce  only  on  the  ground  of  unfaith-  ^^^^   S^"^©   theological   Objection    to    UlS    claims. 


would  appear  suddenly,  none  would  know  whence, 

Not  being  designed  for  a  Rabbi,  Jesus  never  like  a  serpent  by  the  way  or  a  treasure-trove  (Jn 

studied  at  any  of  the  Scribal  Colleges ;  but  once  7**"*^ ;  cf.  v.*"*)-     Again  it  was  objected  that  He 

♦  Lightfoot  on  Mt  42S ;  cf.  Lk  617.         f  HJP  ii.  ii.  p.  49.  testified  concerning  Himself ;  and  it  was  a  Rab- 

X  Ant.  IV.  viii.  12 ;  e.  Apion.  ii.  25.  binieal  maxim  that  a  man*s  testimony  concerning 

i  'The  Midrash  may  be  defined  as  an  imaginative  develop-  himself  was  invalid  (Jn  S^).%     Thus  it  fared  with 

rdTcL2lic%V'KSSi\«?e^^^^^^  the  Messiah  when  He  made  His  anpeal  to  the  men 

(Driver,  LOT^  p.  629).  of  Jerusalem.    Their  minds  were  fenced  by  an  im- 

n  Lightfoot  on  Ac  1" ;  Taylor,  Sayingi  o/  FaJthen,  L  4 :  •  Let  penetrable  barrier  of  theological  prejudice.    It  was 

"^fcT'&W^^fSXiri.tn'T  ?M«'Tfv.'^  ^''"^^^  ^'"'^"8  *!l?  unsophisticated 

**  Lightfoot  on  Mti6s.  folk  of  that  despised  province  the  gospel  rained 

ft  See  Margoliouth  in  Bxpotitor,  Dec.  1904,  p.  403.  a  fair  hearing  and   a  ready  welcome.     All   the 

«*^*'^®  ^"^^  term  aiuri^if  (cf.  Jer.  Algtu.  Quast.  x)  is  a  Apostles  save  Judas  were  Galilfleans.     'I  thank 

literal  rendering  of  Mtshna,  '^ 

ii  Taylor,  Sayings  qf  Fathen,  ii.  10.  •  Taylor,  Sayingi  of  Fathers,  i.  1. 

II H  Ughtfoot  on  Lk  2^.                          TT  lb,  on  Lk  18».  t  in  Luc.  Horn,  xviii,  xix.                      X  Wetstein  on  Jn  ^^». 

•**  lb.  on  Mt  6S1.  I  Cf.  Wetrtein  on  Jn  6Si. 


EGG 

thee,  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,'  tifijt 
Jeaus,  nerhapH  when  He  was  leaving  JenualoRI, 
rejected  by  her  wise  men  (Jn  10*  ").'  •  that  thote 
didst  hide  these  things  from  wise  and  undentand- 
ing,  and  didat  reveal  them  to  babes'  (Mt  11"). 

It  is  important  to  take  iLccoant  of  tliia.  Docs  it 
not  explain  a  difficulty  which  hoa  been  felt  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Fornix  Gospel  *  St.  John  repre- 
sents  Jesus  aa  a  controversialiat  absolutely  nnlike 
the  gracious  Teacher  of  the  Synoptiats ;  nnd  it  has 
been  alleged  that  theHe  representati 


spoke  the  lungnace  i 

teaching  in  parable  ana  poeuy  ;  oat  m  Jerusalem 
He  liad  to  ifo  with  men  whose  minds  were  steeped 
in  theologv,  and  He  met  them  on  their  own 
^Tound,  tdked  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
and  encounlcred  them  with  their  own  weapons. 
He  adapted  His  teaching  to  His  aodiences.  See, 
further,  art.  Boyhood. 

LnBiuTtnii!.— flchficer,  IJJP  u.  ii.  p.  ♦!  IT. ;  art.  on  '  Educa- 
tion' iD  UiuiJuEH'  DU  uid  in  Jiaci/c  BibliDa. 

David  Smith. 
EGG.— See  ANIMALS,  p.  66''. 


KBYPT.— The  Gospel 

tJU^t  with  the  land  of  Egypt  at  one  ]>oint  alone, 
and  then  only  incidentally,  in  a  niontiur  which 
seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  and  left  no 
trace  upon  the  course  of  socted  history.  The 
record,  moreover,  is  confined  to  the  first  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  is  by  hlni  associated  with  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  as  one  of  the  links  which 
drew  together  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
the  lite  of  our  Lord,  The  narrative  is  simple  and 
brief.  St.  Matthew  relates  that  Josepb,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  God,  conveyed  by  an 
angel  in  a  dream,  took  refuge  in  Egypt  with  the 
chud  and  His  mother  from  the  murderous  int«n- 
tiona  of  Herod  the  king  (Mt  2'"-).  The  return  to 
Palestine,  again  at  the  bidding  of  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  in  a  dream,  isdeserihed  {v.'"').  Joseph,  how- 
ever, feared  to  enter  Judeea  because  of  Archelaus, 
Herod's  son  and  successor;  and  in  obedience  to  a 
second  vision  directeil  iiis  course  to  Galilee,  and 
settled  at  Nazareth  (v.™-). 

To  St.  Matthew  it  would  apt>ear  that  the  chief 
interest  of  the  history  lies  in  its  relation  to  OT 
prophecy.  Both  movements,  the  Flight  and  the 
Return  to  Nazareth,  are  described  as  fulfdments 


1,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my 

of  E^ypt'  {•lA  -runB  on»W,  LXX  ri  r^jii-a  aftroC, 
'his.  I.e.  Israel's, children'),  Hosea  recalls  the  de- 
liverance and  mercies  of  the  past  (cf,  G,  A.  Smith, 
Tmive  Prophelt,  i»  loc.):  the  Evangelist  sees 
hist«ry  repeating  itself  in  a  new  exodus,  which, 
like  the  earlier  departure  from  Ejiypt,  signalizes 
the  beginning  of  a  new  national  life,  and  is  the 
promise  and  pledge  of  Divine  favour,  Egypt, 
therefore,  to  the  narrator  is  no  mere  *  geographical 
expression.'  The  name  recalls  the  memories  of  a 
glorious  past,  when  Israel's  yonth  was  guided  and 
sustained  by  the  miracles  of  Divine  interposition. 
And  to  him  it  is  signilicaat  of  iriuch  that  this  land 
should  thus  lie  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
birth  of  a  new  era  for  the  people,  in  the  Person  of 


•nJtable  (Mt  IL 

tuglUve  (mfcnicnU  vhlch  Dhe  SyiiopUaU 

Jndiun  miiilitry.    U  la  TODUkably  Johumjna.    Cf-  Jn.  S»  13> 
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,   _  liom  he  saw  the  fulfilment  of 

tbsliMt hopes  and  brightest  anticipations  of  Israel's 
iadattt  prophets. 

Tha  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  is  absolutely 
simple  and  unadorned,  and  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  mention  of  the  journey  into  Egypt  made 
under  Divine  direction.  No  indication  is  given 
either  of  the  locality  or  duration  of  the  stay  in 
the  country.  The  impression  conveyed,  however, 
is  that  the  visit  was  not  prolonged.'  Hod  the  case 
been  otherwise,  it  would  hardly  have  (ailed  to  find 
mention  in  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels,  if  not  in 
St.  John.  The  absence,  therefore,  of  further 
record  is  hardly  sufficient  ground  for  throwing 
doubt  upon  the  reality  of  iJie  incident  itself. 

This  brief  statement  is  supplemented  and  ex- 
{landed  in  the  Apocryplial  Gospels  with  a  wealth 
of  descriptive   detail.     The   fullest   accounts  e 

Infamy,  ..._  _ . 

Hastings'  DB,  Extra 

In  the  GotiKl  qf  till  Infancy  (ch.  ii. 
thn  Child  Kt  auc  (or  Eel'pt  it  oocli-ci 
ud  Umpla  with  u  IdoTls  whOH  itarl 

tend  gifia,    TIiEra  ib«y  find  ■cODamH. . 

caced  Co  tlw  idol,  aod  &  jrre&t  oonunaUdh  Is  cuuH  by  Uwie 
enlnntt.  The  people  ot  llis  lud  Knd  lo  ths  Idid  to  Inqulra 
the  imno  of  tba  Mmmctton,  md  tn  told  tlwt  ui  'occult  god* 
luB  cooie,  vbo  iIonB  it  woTthj^  oF  wonbip,  hecauH  ha  la  tniif 
Son  of  Ood.  Tbereopun  thn  Idol  Mb  jiatntc.  uhI  all  Uia 
people  run  together  st  the  eoun^  The  foUowtngf  chapter 
niimt«  the  bealinn  of  Uw  Uine-yeu'-oM  ion  of  the  plien  oT 
the  idol,  who  li  pooGHed  by  ouny  demons,  uid  iiIidh  ^cIiikb 
In  d«drlb«l  In  ieniB  •ImiUr  to  thoaa  lued  ot  the  Ombmne 
dtnmaite(Lk!^.lt]tffi*).  'Thcroltel  JOKph  Bi>d  Mary  de put, 
belngkfnldlHtUie  ^yptiann  ahould  bum  them  tbdath  b«- 
cuue  dl  the  dectmctlon  of  tha  IdoL  PualnK  on  Ihelr  vny  they 
twlM  nwet  with  nbben  In  the  deaert.  Id  the  llrat  luluice  tha 
robben  flee  on  Ihrir  ifipKiKh,  Mid  B  numbeT  ol  oipClvu  an 
Dbnmted.  At  a  oon^denbly  later  itaxe  at  their  Journey  (ch. 
iidiL)  two  bandits  are  cnoaunteml,  wtuH  nuna  are  eIvfd  a* 
Titus  and  Dumachus.  the  fanner  ot  whom  tnibea  hb  companion 
nut  to  nioleal  Joarph  and  Uar; ;  and  the  cbiU  Jeni  loretall* 
It  Jenuahim  thlrtj'  veui  later  with  thns  two 
that  Titui  ahall  precede  Him  into  I'andin.  On 
1  travellera  have  paiaed  through  many  cllica.  at 
DoniBO  woman,  a  dumb  twlde,  a  teproua  girl  wbO 
tlwin  on  IhElr  JoumEy,  and  many  other*  hava 
been  healed.  Unally,  they  come  to  Uemphia  (ch.  uv.X  when 
they  an  the  Pbanoh,  uid  nniiin  Omt  yean,  during  whldl 
period  JeauB  worka  many  mlraclea  ;  retumuig  at  the  end  of  tha 
three  yeiui  to  Faleatlne,  and  by  direotion  at  an  angel  maUntf 
their  bonte  at  Naarelh. 
In  a  ilmilaritnin  theSDJTKl<i/pMiiifa-jra(Fbin(rb.  xvit.  S.) 
■       ■  --      ■     to,i«-ithrldinguilnial*,ai«ggon, 


]:ack43(en  and  aaaca,  ihccpar. . __. .., ,_ 

and  Uary  trom  Jadn.  In  a  ixve  where  Ibey  bad  stopped  CO 
rest  they  are  terrffled  by  dngona,  which,  however,  wonhlp  tha 
child  Jenu;  and  lion  and  other  wild  beaita  earort  them  on 
their  way  through  the  dnnti  A  palm-tree  benda  down  lla 
bougha  that  Mary  may  pluck  the  Inilt ;  and  aa  a  reward  « 
bnnch  of  it  li  carried  Dv  aa  angel  to  Paiadlae.  A  apring  alao 
btMiki  forth  trom  Its  roots  tor  Uie  relreahment  ot  mu  and 
bcuL  And  the  long  thirty  daya'  Journey  Into  Egypt  la  mlrBon- 
loiuly  thortened  Into  dm^  Hie  name  of  tha  ^ptlan  city  to 
which  tbey  eonie  <a  aald  to  be  Sotinea  within  the  borders  at 
Hermopolb,  and  there.  In  detaalt  ot  any  acqualrit^nce  trom 
whom  to  aeek  hoqiltalltj',  they  take  refuge  lu  the  la 
Ihe  'O^UL'    '~-  —  "-•-  -■  "~  ' '-  —  - 

and  Affrodoaiu^d 
army,  at  tight  of  i  ...._. 

and  an  the  people  ot  the  city  believ< 
™._!_     ■  •——inla  Joseph  beommandi 


>IJudah.    Nothing,  howe 
B  and  Hia  parenta : 


A  Df  the  actual  Juumev,  but 
lollowB,  beginning  with  tba 

r,  cb.  I. «.  (ftln.  Tiicb  En. 


ind  hoipitality  in  tb«  houH  ot  ■  wrdow, 

'"'  ft  yenr,  at  the  cloae  at  which  they 

lincle  wrougbt  by  Jetui  In  brincinp 

■ubaeqaently  In  being  driven  trom  the  city.  Tlie  annei  directa 
Maiy  to  Tetam,  and  ahe  goes  with  tbe  child  lo  Naaanlli. 
The  Hittom  ij  Jeinh,  ah,  rlii.f.,  itote*  the  duntion  ol  tlia 
stay  hi  Eki'pt  u  a  whole  year,  and  namea  Naureth  at  the  city 
in  wbichJetna  and  HIa  parenta  lived  after  their  retom  Into  tha 
land  at  iBael. 

The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt  has 
been  at  all  times  afavountesubject  for  the ■— 
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EIGHTH  DAY 


ELECT,  ELECTia:M 


of  Chiistian  art.  William  Blake,  Charles  Holroyd, 
Eugene  Girardet,  Anthony  van  Dyke,  William 
DoDson,  and  many  others  have  painted  the  scenes 
by  the  way  with  a  circumstance  and  detail  which 
are  indebted,  where  not  wholly  imaginary,  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  reality 
would  doubtless  aitfer  widely  from  the  tranquil 
and  easy  conditions  under  which  it  has  usually 
been  depicted,  and  from  which  most  readers  have 
formed  their  mental  conceptions  of  the  event.  The 
simple  reticence  of  the  Gospel  narrative  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  luxuriance  and  prodigality  of 
miracle  of  the  Apocryphal  story.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  is  that  the  flight  would  be 
conducted  in  haste  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
and  probably  for  the  most  part  under  cover  of 
night.     See  also  Flight. 

LiTRRATURK.— For  Dot^  on  the  Gospel  narrative  see  the  Com- 
mentaries on  St  Matthew ;  and  for  the  Apocryphal  additions  to 
the  history,  Tischendorf's  Ecangelia  Apocrypha,  Leipzig,  1853. 
Certain  features  in  the  latter  appear  to  betray  Buddhist  relations 
or  parentage.  For  some  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  art,  see  Earrar,  Christ  in  Art,  pp.  203-278. 

A.  S.  Geden. 
EIGHTH  DIT.— On  the  eighth  day  after  birth, 
as  is  well  known,  Jewish  male  infants  received  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  and,  at  all  events  by  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  their  proper  name  also,  in  memory  of 
the  change  in  Abraham's  name  (see  Hastings'  DB, 
art.  •  Circumcision  *).  Accordingly  St.  Luke  records 
the  fact  that  both  Jesus  Christ  (2^^)  and  His  fore- 
runner John  the  Baptist  (!*•*•)  were  circumcised 
and  named  on  the  eighth  day  (cf.  Ph  3*,  Ac  7*  etc.) ; 
for  thus  it  became  them  '  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ' 
{i.e.  to  observe  aJl  the  requirements  of  the  ancient 
Law  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter).  See, 
further,  art.  (JiRCUMCisiON.  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

ELDER. — In  the  Gospels  the  term  'elder*  {Tpttr- 
p&repos)  does  not  occur  in  the  later  Christian  sense, 
denoting  an  officer  of  the  Church  (as  in  Ac  14^ 
20^^  Tit  1»,  Ja  5",  1  P  6»).  In  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  the  word  occurs  only  once,  and  that  in  the 
doubtful  passage  concerning  the  adulteress  (Jn  8'), 
where  it  has  not  any  official  sense,  but  simplj 
means  older  in  yeara  In  the  Synoptics  there  is 
more  frequent  use,  mostly  in  tue  official  sense. 
The  few  cases  of  unofficial  meaning  of  the  term 
are :  Lk  16*,  where  it  describes  the  *  elder  brother ' 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal ;  and  Alt  15',  Mk 
V'  *,  where  it  means  *  the  elders  *  of  a  former  age, 
the  men  of  old  from  whom  customs  and  maxims 
are  handed  down.  In  all  the  other  passages  (Mt 
W^  21»  26»-  ^' '"' "  27^*-  "•  »•  *S  Mk  8«  1 1"  14*»- »,  Lk 
9*'  20*  22*2)  the  term  *  elders  '—invariably  plural- 
bears  the  official  meaning  current  among  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time.    What  is  that  meanmg  ? 

In  the  OT  and  Apocr.  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  *  elders'  in  the  official  sense  (see,  e.ff.,  Gn  50^, 
Ex  3"- ",  Lv  4»,  Nu  1 1«*,  Dt  31»,  Jos  20*,  Jg  8", 
1  S  16*,  2  S  5»,  IK  20^  Ezr  5»,  Ezk  8^  Jth  6», 
1  Mac  7"  11^,  Sus»-  »8  etc.).  From  a  study  of  these 
and  similar  passages  it  appears  that  in  all  the 
liistory  of  Israel,  from  the  Egyptian  bondage  down 
to  the  time  of  Christ,  *  elders  appear  as  an  official 
class ;  but  the  descriptions  and  statements  are  not 
explicit  enougli  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  how  they 
were  appointed  to  office,  or  of  their  exact  func- 
tions. It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  chosen 
as  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  the  duties  of 
the  office  appear  to  have  been  threefold — advisory, 
executive,  judicial.  Further,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  local  •  elders '  (those  of  a  city)  and  *the 
elders  of  Israel,'  'elders  of  the  congregation,' 
*  elders  of  the  people,'  as  they  are  variously  called. 
We  are  now  to  inquire  how  far  this  OT  use  of  the 
word  is  illustrated  in  that  of  the  Gospels. 

One  passage  only  (Lk  7')  seems  to  indicate  the 
local  'elders' — those  of  Capernaum,  the  scene  of 


the  event  described ;  and  even  here  the  turn  of  the 
expression,  'elders  of  the  Jews,'  might  possibly 
point  to  national  'elders'  present  or  resident  at 
Capernaum.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  more 
natural  to  take  the  term  here  in  its  local  sense. 
In  all  the  remaining  passages  cited  above,  the 
reference  is  to  the  national  'elders.'  From  Vit- 
ringa  {de  Synag.  Vet.  ili.  i.  1)  downwards,  NT 
scholars  have  held  with  apparent  unanimity  that 
the  term  designates  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(wh.  see).  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  connexion 
and  association  of  the  term, — usuallywith  *  scribes ' 
and  'chief  priests,' — and  by  Lk  22**,  where  the 
Sanhedrin  is  called  'the  presbytery,' or  assembly 
of  'elders*  {TrpeaBvripioVf  cf.  Ac  22*^).  There  are 
various  forms  oi  expression :  sometimes  '  elders ' 
simply,  and  sometimes  '  elders  of  the  people,'  com- 
monly associated  with  'chief  priests  and  scribes.' 
This  is  held  by  some  to  indicate  that  there  were 
three  orders  or  grades  in  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
'elders'  being  the  lay  element,  or  representatives 
of  the  people.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  is  at 
best  only  an  inference,  neither  contradicted  nor 
supported. 

LrrBBATURK.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Elder/  and  the  lit.  there 
mentioned;  Jewiah  Eneue.  and  lit;  Orimm-Thayer,  Lexicon 
of  the  NT ;  Cremer,  Biblieo-Theol.  Lex. ;  VitriMa,  de  Sjm. 
Vet. ;  Schurcr,  HJP ;  Morrison,  The  Jeios  under  Roman  Rule ; 
Weiss,  Life  cf  Christ ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times. 

E.  C.  Da  ROAN. 

ELEIZAR.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  P^ 

ELECT,  ELECTION  (^K\^<r^<u,  ^«cX6«cr6t,  iK\orfi). 
— ^Though  we  have  no  reference  in  the  Gospels  to 
any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to 
^rasp  the  significance  of  the  Divine  action  in  choos- 
mg  and  rejecting  the  human  objects  of  His  favour 
and  the  instruments  of  His  will,  we  liave  sufficiently 
explicit  statements,  incidentally  valuable,  to  show 
clearly  that  they  inherited  the  OT  conceptions  on 
this  Question.  The  self-identification  of  Jesus 
with  the  ideal  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Lk  4'8i.=i8  ep'-) 
at  the  outset  of  His  public  ministry  at  once  widens 
the  scope  of  the  revelation  of  His  Father's  elective 
activity,  and  emphasizes  the  profound  depths  in 
human -Divine  relationships  to  which  this  acti\'ity 
in  the  freedom  of  its  manifestation  has  penetratea. 
Once  again,  in  what  may  without  exaggeration  be 
called  the  most  critical  moment  of  Jesus'  public 
life,  when  suffering  and  death  (Lk  9^^)  assumed 
lar^e  proportions  in  His  sight,  the  revelation  of  His 
position  as  the  elect  of  God  (6  vl&t  fiov  6  ^KXeXey/juivos, 
v.**)  not  only  assured  His  fearful  disciples,  but 
strengthened  Himself  in  His  often-expressed  con- 
viction that  the  consciousness  of  His  eternal  Son- 
ship  was  well  founded. 

The  variant  reading  i  UxtKiy/uuftt  instead  of  i  kymTv.rit  (Mk  07 
=  Mt  17<^)  is  generally  recognized  as  the  genuine  one,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  high  authority  of  K  and  B,  but  also  because, 
according  to  an  obvious  canon  of  textual  criticism,  it  is  the 
more  likely  reading  of  the  two  (see  Scrivener's  Introd.  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  NT,  ii.  247  f. ;  cf.,  however,  Nestle's  Criticism 
of  the  Greek  NT^,  p.  f>2,  and  art  'Ascension  of  Isaiah'  in 
Hastings'  DB.  vol.  ii.  p.  601*).  The  Matthsoan  and  Markan  ver- 
sions Mar  evident  traces  of  assimilation  to  the  voice  at  Jesus' 
baptism.  In  this  connexion  it  is  important  to  remember  how 
fully  Jesus  reoovnized  that  His  position  as  the  elect  Son  involved 
the  fulfilment  {ifjUkXt*  wX^ptZ*,  Lk  0^)  by  Him  of  conditions  fore- 
ordained as  inseparable  from  His  earthly  life  (cf.  Lk  0^  1333  24?, 
in  each  of  which  places  is  found  St.  Luke's  favourite  and  em- 
phatic )ii';  see  also  Mk  8Si,  Mt  VJ^);  The  determining  factor  in 
the  free  choice  (cf.  f(«u«-/«>  ix«  Buimt  murytt,  «.r.A..,  Jn  lO^^)  by 
Jesus  of  the  cross  as  the  crowning  act  of  His  self-abnegation 
was  its  absolute  necesnity  {•uxi  rmvra,  ilu  rmBiiv,  Lk  2438).  The 
ultimate  synthesis  of  thene  apparently  irreconcilable  h}i>othese8 
may  elude  the  keenest  observation,  but  the  reflexion  that,  in 
acting  as  He  did,  JesuR  wan  fulfilling  conditions  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  well-ordered  moral  and  spiritual  activity  (cf.  ir/xrffv 
«vT«,  He  2^0 ;  f^xir,  21*0  will  serve  to  remind  us  of  a  sphere 
where  these  seeming  contradictions  are  discovered  to  be  pro- 
foundly at  one,  both  m  their  origin  and  in  the  end  at  which  they 
aim.  It  is  noteworthy  that  St.  Luke  not  only  gives  the  burden 
of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  His  heavenly  Wsitants  { 
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^ir.  .  .  .  itir-  n-  Ua-  MUii,  9»t-). 

How  nniversaJly  the  title  of  '  the  Elect '  or  ■  the 
Elect  One '  hod  become  iilentilied  with  that  of  '  the 
Christ '  ia  b^t  seen  in  the  contemptuous  irony  of 
the  scoffing  rulers  who  mocked  on  the  day  of  the 
Crucifixian.  The  demoiu<trative  oEroi  and  the  titu- 
lar 6  irXenrit  combine  to  mark  the  empbaaU  with 
which  they  rejected  tlie  Meaaisinic  claims  of  Jesus ; 
and  not  only  the  claims,  Init  the  foundation  upon 
which  those  clainu  rested  (cf.  Lk  23").  It  is  re- 
markable that  at.  Lake  seems  to  be  the  only  NT 
writer  who  has  adopted  the  use  of  the  word  as  a 
desif^atiun,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  MeHsioh  (cf., 
however,  the  variant  reading  i  iK\tirr6t  in  the 
Baptisfs  testimony  to  JeeuH,  Jn  1«  WH).  This 
statement  is  not  alTected  by  St.  Matthen''s  quota* 
tion  from  iKaiah  (-12'),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
oiiginator  of  the  title.  Here  we  have  the  idea  in 
prominence,  but  by  way  of  interpretation  rather 
than  by  direct  Htat«inBnt  (cf.  bia  uae  of  the  verb 
ipirura,  Mt  13",  instead  of  the  merely  descriptive 
a  ifXfKbi  tuiv  of  Is  42' J. 

Tht  only  other  wriHng  of  n  late  diU  In  which  '  Ihe  Elect  One 
■ppeim  «  B  Hmiuila  SUe  l»  tlie  Booh  of  Gnoi^h,  which  shiiu 
to  have  been  the  chJet  ii»*nB  of  popularixiiiif  tta  uh.  Indeed,  It 
would  be  InlareitlDB  W  Uhb  the  Influenoe  ol  that  work  In  thia, 
u  well  u  In  other  naimila,  upon  the  Uoapeli  or  the  NT,  Ot  the 
many  nunei  by  which  the  oominr  MeHUfa  1i  dedgnated  there, 
the  hvenilla  one  eeema  te  be  ■  ths  Bl«t  One  ■  (tee  tO>  IS".  "" 

H"-lBS:»-"6S»(n«-»-"«»l«iidon«f — ■    -■ 

InFiinil  wlUi  anoLher  mntl  or  wold) 
m  of  the  Dondllii 


^ , ,,  , -,»n  whlcn  aa  ejtfuon  co 

_«IIenliibiM|>reati(' the  rtihtcou*  and  elect  one,' NO :  'the 
elcot  one  ol  il>fateoaBnai  andtallh,-  Ml  [lee  na  But  of  Enuch. 
B.  H.  ChHWed.  pp.  KM-UMI}.  A  eomewhat  (antutic  npra- 
■entation  ol  the  mrthod  by  whk'  --     -'  ' 


:h  Uw  UvlBe  election  ol 


ly  the  latter  (/tirm  riZ  niMUiTi;  ir.n  itMTt  jhhx.'ii) 
to  occupy  tne  podtton  ol '  Rreat  poorer  and  lonlBhEp.'  Whatever 
we  may  think  ol  the  Drthedoij'  ot  thli  teashlBK,  ft  ie  at  leait 
fbtfreflunc  aa  ehowln^  how  completely  the  hahlU  ot  thought  In 

the  oarly  Church  wet*  dominated  by  •'-' •  -•  "•-  ■ 

tion,  and  how  men  itrove  by  the  aid 
ideu  underlying  Che  llUee 
i-vi.). 

Ab  the  Christolopical  idea^i  of  the  Bifcrlv  Clmrch 
bepin  to  emerge  and  to  crystallize,  we  find  this  one 
holding  a  firm  place,  while  at  tbesame  time  nnother 
eqnally  emphatic  conception  begins  to  assert  itself. 
Tlie  election,  by  God,  of  Jesnx  was  lield  to  bo  a 
means  to  a  wider  end — the  entabtiAhment  of  a  chosen 
body  which  should  exhibit  on  earth  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  Him  in  and  through  wliom  their  election 
was  accomplished  (cf.  I  I'  2"-  "■,  where  the  writer's 
insistence  on  the  profound  oneness  of  Jesu»  and  His 
people  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  Pauline, 
though  he  elaborates  no  arfinment  to  prove  what 
he  states  ;  cf.  HtUiaTa  vimi  t»  atr-f,  Eph  I*). 

'The  Inndamental  conception  of  Jnua  dominating  everythlnic 
WH.  accnnllnic  to  the  OT,  llmt  Oni  twl  chooen  Him  and  1hTDU«li 
llini  the  Church.  Qod  had  cho»en  Him  and  made  Blm  to  be 
hnth  Lord  and  Dhrii       -    ■     ■        ■  ...... 


.injrfon,. 


ic(Han 


._,.    'TheChrialiancommnnitymujtbe  wnoeivHl 

iLonrdtlng  on  a  divine  election' (jb.  p.  ItiiX 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  Di\ine 

election  has  its  roots  strnck  deep  in  the  election 

which  issued  in  the  Iniiamation,  and  that,  apart 

from  the  latter,  which  is  the  mtvmnk  and  guarantee 


nthe 


of  the  former,  we  cannot 

■  on  elect  race '  (iiixii  Si  yim  it\trr6r,  I  P  ?).  This 
was  apprehended  very  soon  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  never  separate  the  idea  of  the  elec 
tion  of  >Tesns  from  that  of  the  community  (i  it\t(i- 
/leroi  rir  Kitpior  'Iijirgi'i'  Xpurriii  lal  4^bi  Jli*  aiVoS, 
r.T.X.,  Cletii,  Rom.  Ep.  rut  Cor.  Ixiv.  ;  cf.  also  the 
Panlinism  o  Xait  Br  iVroi/uia-o"  ir  Ti?  irr'"VI^''V  •''roD. 
Ep.  of  Barnabas  iii.  fl),  While  it  is  recogniieil  that 
the  nltimat«  Anthor  of  all  elective  purpose  is  God 
the  Father,  it  is  agreed  that  the  active  Agent  in 


giving  expression  to  the  Divine  decree  is  the  Son, 
apart  from  whom  {tl  n^i  Si  tftoS,  Jn  14°)  it  is  not 
only  impossible  for  men  to  approach  God,  bnt  even 
to  hear  the  voice  of  that  calling  (i(Xi>beui  iiovpaulm. 
He  3>,  cf.  12^)  which  He  addresses  to  theni  in  Christ 
(o  KoXEirat  iiMt  .  .  .  ir  XptCT^,  1  F  5*"),  and  which, 
when  heard,  is  the  antecedent  condition  of  their 
election  (cf.  2  P  1" ;  see  ol  iXip-oi  noJ  ttXtitTol  lot 
irioTof,  Rev.  n"). 

It  will  Ksrcely  be  contended  that  there  b  any  practical  differ' 
ence  In  the  ChriitolDgy  ol  thoee  who  epatk  ol  an  elccUon  iA 

i>  Xfiirii,  We  are  able,  pethapi,  toaee  in  the  romiereipnseloD 
an  emphatic  oaoerUon  of  the  delegated  actinty  of  Chrliit  wha 
inpareg  'for  Hlmsell'  a  people  (kiTi:  1ut£  t>,  lu.  n>  imi-it 
liviH-^  iniutri  Bam.  v.  7,  ol.  liv.  8)  whose  prerogativee  and 
peeltion  Btmli  t>e  in  carreepondeDce  vith  Uu  ro3'al  priuithood, 
and  with  the  Sonahip  to  which  He  waachoaen  (I  P^J^t,  RevM* 
l"!  el.  He  T»  >«>>fA>T>.  Ti.  ;v-»>»,  Ro  S'*"  -Crv  i^'ii  «h> 


a  tliat  'the  elect'  have 
.  .  .ne  government  of  the  .  _ 
'hicli  niakes  for  mercy  and  pity  and  salvation. 
The  awful  scenes  accompanying  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  would  result  in  the  annihilation  of  its 
doomed  inhabilants,  were  it  not  that,  '  for  The  sake 
of  his  chosen,'  the  Lord  (some  of  the  old  Latin 
versions  read  Dewi)  had  determined  to  cut  shoit 
tlie  duration  of  tliat  period  (cf.  Mk  13»  =  Mt  24», 
in  both  of  which  passages  occurs  the  verb  to\ii^Sr, 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  NT,  sliowing  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  authors,  altliougti  the  forma 
of  the  verb  in  Imth  places  are  not  the  same),  St. 
Luke  does  not  make  any  mention  in  this  part  of 
his  record  of  the  elect,  but  curiously  enough  he 
makes  a  reference  to  the  vengeance  of  God  being 
wreaked  {iifiipai  iKiit-^irtut,  Lk  21°)  on  the  un- 
fortunate ci^,  which  reminds  ns  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  contained  in  another  uaasage  in  the  same 
Gospel.  Jesus  there  is  said  to  s]>eak  of  God 
'avenging  his  elect'  {i  li  9tis  oi  /iii  rwi^ir  riir  it- 
Blcifirir  Tur  JuXtiruv  airaH,  Lk  IS').  It  may  be  per- 
missible to  conjecture  that  St.  Luke  omitted  to 
mention  Jesus'  reference  t<i  tlie  elect  in  the  former 
context  because  of  the  promise  implied  in  the 
interrogatory  sentence  just  quoted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  dixplacement  has  occurred 
in  the  text,  with  the  result  that  we  have  a  double 
reference  to  Gtxi's  activity  on  i«half  of  HU  chosen, 
'i  being  suitable  to  the  textual  position  it 
ipies.     The  subject  of  the  prayers  of  those  who 


the  first  place,  they  may  be  delivered  from  in- 
^  stice :  and,  secondly,  that  they  may  »oon  see  the 
vengeance  of  God  active  on  their  behalf  against 


those  who  oppreas  them  (cf.  itSUijadr  itt  iiri 
Ukov  nav,  Lk  18',  where  the  first  idea  is  prominent  [ 
and  ifiiKtlt  .  .  .  if  rCv,  »,t.X.,  Rev  6'*,  in  which 
the  second  thought  is  emnhasixed  ;  cf.  al.'w  the 
reference  to  the  cry  of  Abel's  blood  for  vengeance, 
cf.  He  l2»  =  Gn  4").  It  is  possible  that,  by  in- 
terpreting the  cry  of  the  elect  m  thU  twofold  sense, 
we  are  able  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  '  longsufiering '  of  God  with  regard  to  them 
{liarpoeu/ut  ir  ai^rett).  The  ambiguity  of  the  ex- 
iiresMon  is  miti^ted  if  we  remember  that  the 

of  God  IS  needed  even  by  His  elect,  whoM 
(cf.  0atr^  /iryiiX^,  Rev  6'",  and  ijfUpai  koI 
l.k    IS')    a])peal    for   vengeance   on    their 

and  oppressors  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
voice  of  that  brood  by  which  they  were  redeemed 
(tt&ux  famff^oB,  He  12").  Much  more,  of  course, 
does  the  patient  waiting  of  God.  sometimes 
amounting  even  to  seetiiing  tardiness,  reveal  His 
tenderaess  when  exoniplili^  in  the  case  uf  thoee 
who  torment  His  elect  (fli  nut  PpaSvrip'a  iJ7iiDi'T«t, 
2  P  3').     Ari'^ing  out  of  thia  thought  we  are  not 
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HurprUed  to  find  on  more  tliun  one  occtieion  that 
not  only  ia  it  inaufficient  for  their  linaJ  acceptance 
that  men  ahunld  be  '  called '  (cf.  the  contrast  raWol 
*Xirro(  and  iklyoi  it\<rTiii,  Mt  22"|,  for  this  is  in 
liaTinony  with  mach  of  Jeans'  teaching  elsewhere 
<cf.  Mt  7"-  "  etc.),  hut  that  there  is  even  a  danger 
that  the  elect  may  lose  that  to  and  for  which  tiiey 
were  chosen  (see  ,  .  .  ar<m\arir  .  ,  .  rail  itXeicToit, 
Mk  13°,  cf.  Mt  24"  !  tl  Swariy  can  hardly  be  an 
implied  asaertjon  of  the  irapossitnlity  of  nuccess 
«tt«ndinc  the  efforta  of  the  falsa  tenchors  to  lead 
astray  the  elect ;  it  rather  refers  to  that  object 
which  they  had  in  view).  Another  and  a  further 
condition  niuat  be  fulfilled  before  the  chosen 
of  Go<l  may  claim  the  salvation  to  which  they 
were  elected  (.  .  .  7~)|f  i!Tiniuuriidyt]r  ijfiir  SamXtlar 
dwA  .BTiL^oXSi  *&T«o«,  Mt  25":  cf-  20".  He  ll'«). 
On  more  than  one  occasion  Jesus  iti»ists  on  the 
neeeaaity  of  endurance  or  peraeveronce  up  to  the 
very  end  of  their  experiences  (o  iToiulrat  .  .  . 
^^<rf■i«To.,  Mk  13'*=  Mt  M":  cf.  Mt  1(P,  Eph  6"), 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  justified  in  apply- 
ing to  this  place  His  warning,  which  He  gave  to 
those  whose  joy  in  receiving  the  Eospel  niessa™ 
WHS  Init  a  transitory  (Tpicntoipoj,  Mt  13"  =  Mk  4") 
emotion.  Of  a  like  nature  la  the  incidental  re- 
mark of  the  seer  of  the  ApocalypHe,  that  Jesua' 
companiona  in  His  warfare  with  'the  beast'  ore 
thoae  who  not  only  were  called  and  elected,  but 
whose  calling  and  election  haji  been  crowned  by 
their  enduring  faithfulness  {-rurrol,  Kev  17").  We 
are  thus  able  Co  appreciate  the  anxiety  of  later 
Christian  writers,  who  emptumized  thia  port  of 
Jesus'  teaching,  and  who  reminded  their  readers 
that  their  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
■Jesus  was  conditioned  by  their  enduring  zeal ;  for 
in  this  way  alone  their  '  caUing '  and  '  election ' 
were  made  stable  and  laating  and  certain  (^laalav 
i/iHr  Tiir  itXflffii'  ital  it\oy>ii'  mitttSai,  2  P  1''',  cf. 
He  3"). 

That  Jesua  held  firmly  by  the  Jewish  belief  in 
the  election  of  that  race  to  ajiiritiiul  privilege,  ia 
evidenced  hy  many  signs  both  m  His  teaching  and 
His  methods  of  work.  It  is  true  that  His  words  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Baptist's  scornful  warn- 
ing against  that  foolish  nride  of  birth  which  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  respouHibility  involved  by  privilege 
(cf.  Mt  ^-  and  Jn  »"■].  At  the  same  time.  He  is 
no  leas  ready  to  assert  the  claims  of  His  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  rights  which  were  theirs  as  the 
IHvinely  chosen  people  (ij  avrnpla  in  tCiv  'loi-Jaluiji 
rfoTl*,  Jn  4";  cf.  Tbv  dprar  Tirr  rfaiM,  Mt  15"). 
The  eting  of  His  latter  denunciation  of  con- 
temporary religionists  lay  in  His  recognition  of 
their  spiritual  position,  and  of  the  fact  that  they 
of  right  were  the  teachers  of  the  people  (^I  riji 
.MiiW^ui  KuBiiiyat,  Mt  23',  cf.  v.™-)-  f"  spite  of 
many  dinappointing  experiences.  Ho  wos  again  and 
again  amazed  at  the  lock  of  faith  and  spiritual 
insight  amongst  'iBraelites'  (Mt  8'°  =  Lk7°j  Jn  3'°, 
cf.  Alk  6'),  and  His  pathetic  lament  over  the  de- 
caying Jerusalem  shows  how  eagerly  He  had  hoped 
to  maKe  the  Jewiih  nation  realize  its  ancient  place 
as  the  '  Arst-begotten '  in  the  family  of  His  Father 
(Ei  4*',  Jer  31',  cf.  He  I2»").  His  activity  in  this 
direction  betrays  itaelf  both  in  His  words 


His  diaciples 
,iy  labours  '  ta  the  lost  sheep  of  the 

I  '^/Mt.  Irt«l       Wo  nw    hmi-BVPf,  boiUld 


deliberate 

their  missi     .. 

house  of  Israer(Mt  10").    We 

to  remember  that  St.  Matthew  alone  records  this 

restriction,  and  that  tliere  ore  some  evidences  of 

the  abaniionment  of  its  strict  enforcement  even  by 

Jbsub  Himself  (Jn  4»^,  cf.  Ac  I"  8'"-). 

Thongh  Jesus  felt  Himself  forced  to  recognize, 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  of 
His  d^,  the  failure  of  God'a  people  to  reauie  the 


Divine  purpose  in  thetu.  He  also  recognizes  no  \e»s 
distinctly  that,  a<:curding  to  that  purpose,  theirs 
was  a  high  destiny  (.  .  .  rijii  ^ovKiir  toO  BmC  ^SMjffBii 
ill  invTovt.  Lk  7"  Icf.  for  the  use  of  fio^X-ii  in  thia 
sense  Ac  2=  4»  2ff",  Eph  1",  He  6"]),  and  it  seems 
aa  if  at  times  His  realization  of  what  this  people 
might  have  become,  and  His  keen  disappointment 
at  their  actual  achievement,  led  Him  into  speaking 


which  is  the  verbal  expreesion  of  a  contrast  running 
through  the  whole  narrative  [see  Westcott,  Gotpel 
of  SI.  John,  ad  lor.] ;  cf.  also  the  privilege  involved 
in  the  word  rpurroy  as  well  as  the  harsh  c 
T^«:»a  [xaijla]  .   .  .   ivripia,  \[k  7"'-). 

Wb  miy  hm  nolc  Uut  Sb  Matthew  hu  nrH 
tnemctila  wblch  defti  viilli  ttw  cUim  oT  larael  u 
to  K  tbe  Bolfi  redpienU  of  Uie  ^Dap«1  mo&a^  (B 
23^},  though  he  oIm  tvcorda  jvidb*  ot  Jems  whlcL  . 

this  (M"  iai».  ct.  Mk  is">n"iiSie",Lkwh    i 

.    ^  ..  ,.      .....         ...    ..  ju^  rtfBITed  to  IB  Lb 


Ihin  ^e 


- vi/^'"l^^ 

eHM-MOtbtd  an  indnuta  om- 

ol  eviy  OhriaUuiiQ'  between  Hii 

chlDg  of  HI*  nipd  to  'tha  dtlt*  of 

'      aniinnwt,Let4fl.: 

■      ~    7.  pp.  l«a,  JOI,  etc). 

be  objeotsd,  Uirt  (he  idnot  the  unlverMli^ 

— ^-i—. jp^  reatrlctiiig  the 

....         .     ( CDs  hotben  wen 
nnl  of  tbe  cUiolplee'  prtuhinK 


Kiplai'  work  to  ths  Jewlah  Mople,  uid  ttaU  On  hotben  i 
srtups  even  in  man  urnnt  nnl  of  tbe  cUiolplee'  prtuhJnK 
^-     ■     >,  elnce  to  tliB  latter  IihI  been  given  the  I«w  uia 

.    Tbe  JiubieiB  tg  the  objection  nuy  be  nmntHl. 

t  we  have  eet  the  belief  In  the  eleotion  of  Inael.' 


;?s 


r-vt 


raying  ol  Jeeui  to  Hii  diidptu  -. 


n  Hl>  Father,  would  be  bealde  Him 


Irongir  Binphatli:  u 

liichHe^ 
■ittlng  on 


nre  hididai  function,  aa  primarily  extending  la 

ot  land-    Mm  wben  Jeaua  auakE  o(  a  coining  ot  Uio 

am  Ibe  eaM  and  iwt  .  .  .  He  waa  therebT  Oiinkliis 

ingathering  .  -  .  which,  u  a  whole,  coniiited  ol  natlrs 


LuaeUt«i-(W( 


Not  only  do  we  find  Jesua  recognizing  and  acting 
upon  the  OT  conception  of  the  national  election  of 
Israel — that  preferential  treatment  which  His  fellow- 
countryinen  claimed  aa  of  right — thongh  He  re- 
minder them  from  time  to  time  thot  Jn  order  to  a 
genuine  Abrahamic  descent  it  was  necessary  tn 
cultivate  an  ethical  and  spiritual  likeness  to  tiieir 
great  forefather,  which  would  alone  i:ump]et«  their 
title  to  the  promises  made  to  them  through  him 
Icf,   the   implied   contrast   between    physical  and 

Kiritual  descent  in  the  words  trripua  and  risra, 
i8"-"!  cf.  Lk3»=Mt3").  Jeans  ako  Himself,  in 
establishing  His  Kingdom  amongst  men,  proceeds 
alone  lines  exactly  parallel  to  thew.  He  assumes 
to  Himself  the  right  to  select  certain  instruments 
whereby  His  designs  may  be  furthered  and  ulti- 
mately accomplished.  As  He  was  the  Chosen  ati<l 
Sent  of  His  Father,  so  He  is  delegated  to  cbooi^ 
and  send  others,  who  were  to  be  the  few  through 
whom  God's  work  upon  the  many  waa  to  be  accom- 
plished (cf.  Jn  IV'W!"  IS"  etc.).  It  is  true  that  at 
times  Jesus  speaks  of  His  disciples  as  His  Father's 
choice  and  posaeaaion  (sol  fjaar,  Jn  17'),  and  that 
they  are  His  by  His  Father's  gift  (juol  <ii>r«>i  faunae, 
17":cf.  icolTii^M  wirra  ad  ioTir  talri  ai  iM.  "."')■ 
At  the  same  time  He  is  no  lees  emphatic  in  His  de- 
clarations that  they  are  His  own  elect,  the  result 
of  His  own  discriminating  choice  (^w  ^f I Xffd'"?'  ^*'" 
in  ToC  liaiHii;  Jn  15";  cf.  i^ii  olSa  rini  ifeXffdjiijv, 
13").  Our  knowledge  of  Jesus'  acquaintiLnce  with 
the  charactera  of  His  dieciples  prior  to  their  selec- 
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tion  bj  Him,  ia  too  BCanty  to  permit  hb  to  jadge 
nccurateiy  of  His  methods ;  but  from  the  fact  th^t 
they  ivere  for  the  must  part  natives  of  that  [nrt  of 
liaiilee  where  His  earliest  activity  displayed  itself, 
and  that  same  of  them  were  antecedently  discipleB 
of  the  BaptiHt,  we  are  led  to  coDclnde  that  He  pos- 
sef^^ted  suthoient  individual  aoquaintanceahip  to 
warrant  His  choice  (cf.  Mb  l'"'',  Mt  4'"-,  Lk  5"<- ; 

«  Jn  I*"-).     He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  felt 

y  on  their  actooii-. 

k  towards  the  end  of 
His  life,  He  seems  to  congratulate  Himself  on  being 
able  to  render  a.  good  actount  of  His  Et«wardBtup 
in  this  re»pecC.  As  the  result  of  Wa  goaTdianship 
(^u  J-Hjpaur  aCToCn  .  .  .  lal  iipoXa^,  Ja  17"},  they 
all  justitied  U\*  choice  with  but  one  exception,  and 
tliat  exception  had  itB  mournful  justification  (I'l  4 
-rpadA]  rX^piiiei),  and,  in  spite  of  the  necewity  of 
such  failarc  {tari  ri  biputfCltor,  Lk  22^ ;  cf.  Ac  2^, 
see  al»o  Lk  17'-Ml  19'),  iU  awful  warning  {oial 
Si  TV  inSpdiwif  futtue,  *''  0*1  ir-T.X.,  Mk  U",  Mt  28"), 
The  work  which  thb  chosen  nucleus  wna  deBtin^ 
to  achieve  finds  also  a  definite  place  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jeans  as  He  looks  out  on  the  world 
and  down  the  future  agea.  He  does  not,  in  tact, 
hesitate  to  name  those  who  are  to  be  brought  to 
sharo  in  llie  glory  and  in  the  power  of  Wis  judg- 
nent-coming,  though  they  are  scattered  In  lOE 
directions  over  the  world  {ik  tiSc  niriripuw  iri^ur  di' 
dipou  7^1  fbit  Stpoa  oiiMrKl,  Mk  13"=  Mt  34"),  His 
elect  {Toiit  «X«rroi)i  airoi!). 

The  work  wnmirht  by  U»  tittle  bmid  cbotm 
ynued  bfUi^    " ' 

Out  ■'titot-  ijrcSirtiriSTltOaiewli* 
— n  St.  hul  apaki  at  Qa  JewUh  ChrlstUiu, 
tffVfi  hoped  ta  ChriiL"  But  Lt  wu  la  ihow 
Scndlcs  ("  fe  tliio,  who  Iutb  heard  Uh  word 


n,  bjr  being  all  togetber  rmiollad  to  Ood 

.  .  .  And  the  OhutA  of  the  nuruUiaUon  li  Ood'a 
Q  iTpreacDt  a  DlTlDe  purpDee  Dt  ratontliui  Bv 
Hlf— extending,  in  bet,  to  all  cmtton.    It  ii  Cbe 


Here,  then,  we  have  in  its  incipient  stages  a 
revelation  of  this  Divine  procesa  of  working  in  its 
new  and  wider  ai"i)ect.  There  is  fundamentally  no 
change  of  method,  but  rather  a  consecmt  ion  of  wliat 
has  alwnvB  in  the  OT  been  recognized  as  God's 
plan  of  work  (cf.  e.g.  Am  3',  Dt  7'  etc.)-  In  the 
fresh  start,  so  to  speak,  which  He  has  mode  we 
find  HIh  choice  not  merely  involved  in  the  Incarna- 
tion HA  the  mode  of  procedure,  hut  in  the  election 


ICF)  for  His  work-  Jesus,  acting  on  authority 
delegnted  to  Him.  chooser  certain  men  and  senoB 
them  to  carry  out  what  He  has  commenced.  In 
the  end  He  breaks  down  all  national  barriers  and 
limitations  (Mt  28",  cf.  Mk  16"),  and  people  in 
every  nation  (e*  rarrl  IBrii,  Ac  10"|  are  accepted 
by  liim  so  long  Cba  they  '  fear  God  and  work  right- 
Keeping  these  facts  and  considerations  in  mind, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  ask  ourselves  the  very  difficult 
questions.  On  what  hanis  does  the  Divine  election 
stand !  I»  there  any  antecedent  condition  in  com- 
plying with  which  men  are  placed  amongst  the 
numter  of  Hod's  elect!  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  look  at  this  mystery,  one  thought,  at 
least,  clearly  emerges :  in  His  choice  of  Israel  as 
the  guardian  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  religious 
truth,  God  exhibited  His  wisdom  in  a  way  we,  as 
students  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world, 
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fits 


can  discern  and  appreciate.  Their  e 
work  entrusted  to  them  ia  univerBally  recognised 
{cf.,  on  the  other  band,  ciuch  passages  as  Dt9''-  10", 
Jer  SI"-',  Mai  1"^,  which,  however,  do  not  conflict 
with  the  general  truth  of  our  atat«ment,  though 
they  emphasize  the  absolute  freedom  of  God's 
choice).  From  them  and  from  them  solely  have 
come  into  the  world  those  truths  which  apring 
from  a  pure  and  spiritual  monotheism  ;  and  we  are 
not  forbidden  U>  recognize,  in  the  anaJogous  lessons 
tanght  to  the  world  by  other  nations,  that  '  the 
principle  of  selection'  \fi  lar  it\ir^t  Tp69taii,  Ro 
0")  finds  its  place  in  their  history  too  (see  Banday- 
Headlam,  'Romans'  in  Internal.  Crit.  Com.  pp. 
248  fl-.,  342ff.  etc.).  When  we  remember  that  to 
the  consciousness  of  Jesua  the  full  and  final  revela- 
tion of  His  uninne  Divine  Sonship  was  only  made 
at  His  Baptism  (Mt  3"=Mk  l"=Lk  3»"),  and  con- 
firmed beyond  donht  during  the  period  of  His 
Temptation,  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe  that 
His  previous  life  was  a  gradual  preparation  for  Hia 
flnol  election,  as  well  as  a  proof  that  in  selecting 
Him  for  His  work  His  Father  had  chosen  the  fittest 
Instrument  to  reveal  Himself  to  mankind.  Re- 
membering, too,  the  Kradnal  gathering  together  by 
Jesus  of  His  little  band  of  chosen  disciples  and 
followers,  and  the  care  taken  by  Him  in  training 
and  disciplining  them  for  their  position  and  work, 
we  are  able  to  apprehend  in  some  dim  way  the  neces- 
sity of  a  moral  and  spiritual  correspondence  be- 
tween Him  who  chooses  and  His  chosen.  The  fact 
that  Jesus  Himself  included  Judos  Iscoriot  amongst 
the  number  of  His  'elect'  (Jn  8")  does  not  invali- 
date this  contention,  as  we  may  well  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  the  unhappy  traitor  exhibited  a  char- 
acter suflicientlT  endowed  with  epiritual  posaibili- 
tiea  to  justify  nb  election  to  the  Apostleship. 
Perhaps  iie  may  be  adequately  described  as  one  of 
those  labourers  who,  having  been  hired  [)ua6uiaiur8iii 
ipyiras,  Mt  20")  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  were  nlti- 
niately  rejected  because  tbey  failed  to  correspond 
withthein ■ 


Uln  niadal  privlleevi  and 

lS»»i    For  them  cndun _ 

veiNice  to  the  end  alone  ennin  titeir  anal  •ahaUcin  (!■  n  itr- 
1U.1  iiA  mnmt,  w  ■i-n**  i/^,  Lk  U"),  tiMlugb  Ux^  an 
alnvyi  to  remember  tbat  Code  actlTe  ■ympatfaj'  ii  ever  on 
their  aide  0^^  U)  It  la  alao  luad  of  thoM  lAoM  Mlvatlon  I* 
anured  by  their  inaring  in  the  power  and  glory  oT  the  retuminir 
MHBlah  Ou,i,  iH^<uM  -^  t-^i  nuw,  fit  »n^Hk  1S»;  d. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be^nnitted  to  point  out 
that  in  acting  on  '  the  principle  according  to  elec- 
tion,' God  has  for  ever  vindicated  His  Justice  and 
righteousness  W  choosing  us  'in  Christ'  (see  ir 
SpMiTuJ,  (r  oiln?,  Eph  l*-).  By  and  in  the  Incaiua-' 
tion  the  human  race  and  the  separate  individuals 
of  the  race  have  received  those  cajiacitiea  and  en- 
dowments whicli  fit  them  for  tlieir  work  and  for 
their  Divinely  appointed  destiny  (tc  wirrai  irB/ni- 
Ton  eiXti  aai$!inu,  1  Ti  2*).  No  one  in  the  fore- 
ordaining counsels  of  God  is  contemj)lated  as 
doomed  to  eternal  exclusion  from  His  presence  (#tfi 
^mXiiiait  Tint  dffoWffeoi,  2  F  3*),  and  if  they  are 
thus  shut  out  finally  (Arov  i  ffJtiiXirf  airTSit  ei  Tf\tin-f, 
K.T.X.,  Mk  0"),  it  ti  because  of  their  omi  deliberate 
action  in  causing  their  bodies  to  be  servanta  of  un- 
righteousness, and  thus  in  being  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men  (cf. 
Mt  5«  IS""-,  Mk  9«r-  etc.).  No  excuse  as  to  lack 
of  opportunity  or  privilege  will  avail ;  for  altliongh 
inenuality  will  alwajTi  here  as  elsewhere  exist,  none 
shall  be  judged  apart  from  their  capacities  and 
opportunities  (itiariii  nari  ri;r  Itlar  Siirafur,  Mt  25") ; 
and  all  shall  be  recompensed  according  to  the  know- 
ledge they  were  able  to  acquire  (Lk  12*^''].    It  is 
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true  that  apart  from  Christ  (x«pi»  ^A">0,  Jn  15*)  we 
are  powerless  for  good ;  but  as  none,  not  even  those 
who  have  never  heard  His  name,  are  outside  Him 
(Ttt  xdyra  iv  airrti) awiffnjKev,  Col  1*';  cf.  Eph  V^),  so 
none  need  be  apart  from  Him  in  that  profounder 
sense  whereby  human  life  becomes  Divinely  active 
and  abundantly  fruitful.  To  all  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  the  end  to  which  they  are  called 
and  cliosen.  J.  K  WiLLIS. 

ELI  [ELOI],  ELI  [ELOI],  etc— See  Seven 
Words. 

ELIAKIM. — Two  ancestors  of  Jesus  bore  this 
name,  according  to  Mt  I"  and  Lk  3^^. 

ELIEZER.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3^. 

ELIJAH  (AY  Elias)  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
on  9  occasions,  reported  in  15  passages  (rejecting 
Lk  9*^).  Of  these  passages  only  one,  Lk  4^'*, 
alludes  to  the  story  of  Elijah  as  it  is  contained  in 
the  OT.  Here  Jesus  justifies  His  performance  of 
miracles  in  Capernaum,  while  refraining  from 
working  them  m  Nazareth,  by  citing  the  well- 
known  story  of  Elijah's  going  away  from  Israel  in 
time  of  famine  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  Sidonian 
widow  (1  K  17^  ').  All  the  other  passages  refer  to 
the  present  or  future  work  of  an  E3iiah  who, 
according  to  common  Jewish  belief,  still  lived  and 
would  appear  again  upon  earth. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  belief  is  that  the  pro- 
phet was  to  appear  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah. This  notion  appears  in  its  siniplest  form  in 
the  accounts  of  the  avowal  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  at  Ccesarea  Philippi  (Mt  16^-,  Mk  S^''-,  Lk 
gisff.^  The  answers  then  given  by  the  discipl&s  to 
Jesus'  question  as  to  the  popular  estimate  of  Him- 
self were  varied,  and  doubtless  representative: 
He  was  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one 
of  the  prophets  (cf.  Mk  6'*,  Lk  9«).  Only  one, 
Simon,  saw  in  the  work  of  Jesus  the  consumma- 
tion, rather  than  the  postponement,  of  their  Mes- 
sianic hope.  The  period  of  Elijah  the  forerunner 
is  past,  and  the  Messiah  is  here. 

The  relation  between  the  prophet  Elijah,  the 
lawgiver  Moses,  and  the  Messiah  Jesus,  is  dra- 
matically presented  in  the  narrative  of  the  Trans- 
figuration (Mt  17,  Mk  g^ff-,  Lk  9«ff).  Here,  too, 
the  logical  proof  is  presented  that  Elijah  has  come 
already,  and  is  Jotin  the  Baptist.  When  once 
Jesus  nas  been  accepted  as  the  Messiah,  the  work 
of  John  cannot  fail  to  be  known  as  the  CTeat  pre- 
P|aratory  work  of  Eliiah.  This  work  finas  expres- 
sion in  St.  Matthew  s  report  of  Jesus'  character- 
ization of  John  (IV*;  omitted  from  the  parallel  in 
Lk.). 

The  Baptist's  denial  that  he  was  Elijah  (Jn 
l**"^")  is  the  natural  expression  of  his  lofty  idea  of 
the  work  of  prei>aration  for  the  Messiah  contrasted 
with  the  insufficiency  of  the  work  he  had  actually 
been  able  to  perform.  The  passage  incidentally 
describes  one  of  the  functions  of  Elijah  who  was 
to  come,  viz.,  that  he  should  baptize.  Baptism 
was  then  one  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  salvation 
which  the  Messiah  was  to  bring. 

Elijah  is  mentioned  again  in  connexion  with  the 
Crucifixion  (Mt  27**-«,  Mk  15>*-»).  The  Wstanders 
professedly  misunderstood  Jesus'  cry,  *  Eli,  Eli,'  as 
a  call  to  Elijah.  They  proposed  to  wait  and  see  if 
he  would  come  down  to  help  Him.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  Elijah  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah, 
their  curiosity  seems  not  simply  whether  J&^us 
wouhl  have  supernatural  relief,  as  a  man  might, 
but  wliether  Elijah  would,  by  coming  to  His  aid, 
prove  that  Jesus  was  after  all  the  Messiah. 

There  remains  the  striking  picture  of  the  Baptist 
in  the  character  of  Elijah,  drawn  in  Lk  V^\    The 


passage  clearly  assumes  the  developed  doctrine  of 
the  Messialiship  of  Jesus,  and  the  career  of  John 
the  Baptist  is  analyzed  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
high  spiritual  plane  of  the  identification  is  obvi- 
ous. John  comes  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
^reat  prophet,  reconciling  families,  reducing  the 
disobeaient  to  obedience,  preparing  Israel  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  Only  on  tliis  high  plane 
could  the  identification  be  successful  The  tvork  of 
the  forerunner  here  finds  fullest  expression.  He 
not  simply  proclaims,  he  prepares.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  implication  of  the  other  passages ;  other- 
wise the  suggested  identification  of  Jesus  with 
Elijah  would  not  have  been  possible,  for  it  was  the 
very  works  of  Jesus  that  called  out  the  suggestion. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  John. 

The  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  Elijah,  held  by 
the  Jews  of  NT  times,  is  a  later  sta^e  of  the  belief 
which  is  expressed  in  Mai  4'  [Ene.] :  ne  would  come 
before  the  great  day  of  Jehovah  to  reconcile  tlie 
hearts  of  parents  ana  children.  Sir  48^^*  describes 
the  same  work  more  elaborately,  and  forms  an 
early  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  MalachL 

The  Raboinical  writings  abound  in  expressions  of 
the  same  belief,  with  characteristic  extravagances 
and  specifications.  These  Jewish  traditions  know 
Elijah  as  zealous  in  the  service  of  God,  and  as  a 
helper  in  distress,  as  well  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah.  Naturally  his  work  is  in  behalf  of 
their  own  people,  and  is  performed  in  connexion 
with  their  own  institutions. 

As  the  Jews  elaborated  the  earlier  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah,  and  as  in  their  thought  He  became 
more  and  more  exalted  in  holiness  and  majesty, 
the  impossibility  of  His  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
aU  the  sin  and  shame  oi  Israel  was  increasingly 
felt ;  and  the  character  of  Elijah,  the  holy  prophet, 
zealous  in  his  earthly  life  for  the  political  and 
religious  integrity  of  the  nation,  and  already  en- 
shrined in  tradition  as  having  been  spared  death, 
was  a  fitting  one  to  be  chosen  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  of  preparing  Israel  for  the  blessings  of 
the  Messianic  era.  Indeed ,  in  some  passages  the  doc- 
trine of  Elijah  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  as 
well  nigh  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Messiah. 

LiTBRATURB.— Vols,  JMiseJu  Esehatologie.  102  and  pasHm ; 
Jewish  Encye.  ».v.\  Gfrorer,  Jahrhundert  deg  HeiU.  h.  227  f.; 
Bacher,  Agade  d.  TannaUen,  pawtm;  Weber,  Altsvn,  pal. 
TheoL  887-339 ;  Schiirer,  GJVi  ii.  624  f. 

O  H  Gates 
ELISABETH.— The  NT  notice  of  Elisabeth  is 
confined  to  the  Third  Gospel,  and  its  brief  record 
concerning  her  may  well  be  due  to  St.  Luke's 
ac(|uaintance  with  Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 
It  IS  interesting  to  know  that  she  was  a  kinswoman 
(avyytpls,  Lk  1**)  of  Mary,  though  it  is  unfortun- 
ately impossible  to  verify  tlie  exact  relationship 
that  existed  between  them.  Elisabeth  is  described, 
with  her  husband  Zacharias  (wh.  see),  as  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  OT  type  of  religion — strict  and 
regular  in  observance  ot  the  Law  (v.*).  She  enjoyed 
the  double  distinction,  according  to  Jewish  thought, 
of  being  both  a  priest's  daughter  and  a  priest's 
wife  (v.").  The  joy  of  such  a  twofold  honour  was, 
however,  diminished  by  the  fact  tliat  she  was 
barren  (v.'),  to  an  Oriental  woman  little  less  than 
a  calamity.  But  a  single  event  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  at  once  dispelled  her  sorrow  and  entitled 
her  to  a  place  of  honour  not  among  Jewish  women 
alone,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  In  her 
old  age  (v.")  she  became  the  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

Between  the  promise  and  the  birth  of  this  child 
she  was  visited  oy  Mary  (v.**),  who  remained  with 
her  for  a  period  of  three  months  (v."),  and  to 
whom  she  was  made  a  proof  of  the  Almighty's 
power  (w.*"*).  On  Mary's  appearance  she  re- 
ceived a  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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'U'hich  even  enabled  her  to  recognize  in  her  kins- 
-woman  the  mother  of  her  *  Lord '  (v.*^*'),  and  in 
Mary's  Child  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Jehovah 
Himself  (v,^).  Herein  she  unconsciooslv  illus- 
trated the  meaning  of  her  own  name,  whicn  in  its 
Hebrew  form  signifies  *  God  is  an  oath.' 

On  the  theory  (upheld  by  Burkitt,  Hanuick,  et  al.)  that  the 
Magnificat  ought  to  be  attributed  to  Elisabeth  and  not  to 
Mary,  see  artt.  fiiaru  or  Christ,  p.  203^  note,  and  Maqnificat. 

H.  BiSSEKER. 

ELISHA  (AY  Eliseus).— The  famous  disciple, 
companion,  and  successor  of  Elijah.  In  NT  he  is 
only  once  referred  to,  viz,  in  Lk  4^.  Jesus,  preach- 
ing in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  reminds  His 
fellow-townsmen,  who  were  unwilling  to  receive 
His  teaching  because  He  was  one  of  themselves, 
that  Elisha,  who  was  an  Israelite,  healed  but  one 
leper,  and  he  was  a  Syrian.  He  leaves  them  to 
draw  the  obvious  inference  as  to  the  probable  con- 
sequence of  their  rejection  of  Him.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  in  this  warning  our  Lord  was  look- 
ing far  beyond  Nazareth,  ana  that  He  had  in  view 
the  casting  away  of  the  Jews  through  unbelief,  and 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles.     J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

ELIUD.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  V^\ 

ELMAPAM  (AY  Elmodam). — An  ancestor  of 
Jesus,  Lk  3^ ;  perh.  =  Heb.  Almodad  (cf,  Gn 
10»). 

EMMANUEL.— See  Immanuel. 

EMMAUS  ('EMAuio^f). — The  question  of  Emmaus 
woidd  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  simple,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  this  place  easy.  Indeed,  Emmaus  not 
being  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  (rospels, 
there  are  no  different  texts  to  be  harmonized.  We 
read  in  Lk  24^  that  Emmaus  was  a  village  60 
furlong  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  after  having 
arrived  there  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  having 
sat  with  Jesus  at  a  meal,  the  two  disciples  were 
able  to  return  the  same  evening  to  Jerusalem  and 
tliere  find  the  A[>ostles  still  assembled  together. 
The  only  parallel  passage  in  Mk.  (16"),  part  of 
the  unauthentic  close  of  the  Second  Gospel,  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  locality,  and  speaks 
only  of  an  appearance  to  two  disciples  'as  they 
walked  on  their  way  into  the  country  *  (iwrlv  .  .  . 
TepiiraTovffty  .  .  .  iropevofihois  e/t  dyp6v).  On  the 
other  hand,  Josephus  says  {BJ  Vli.  vi.  6)  that 
Yespasian  established  a  colony  of  800  Roman 
veterans  on  the  lands  which  he  gave  them  at  a 
distance  of  60  {v.l,  90)  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  at 
a  place  called  Emmaus.  Now,  there  still  a'^tually 
exists  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  JafTa,  a  place  named  J^olonieh.  It  is  true 
that  the  distance  is  less  than  60  furlongs :  authors 
estimate  it  sometimes  at  45,  but  more  frequently 
at  only  35,  furlongs.  It  might  be  held,  however, 
that  tne  territory  of  the  colony  extended  over  an 
area  of  several  miles,  and  that  it  might,  according 
to  circumstances,  be  thus  considered  as  being  distant 
either  30  or  60  furlongs  from  the  capital.  Under 
these  conditions  nothing  would  seem  to  oppose  our 
placing,  on  the  grounds  indicated  above,  the  Em- 
maus of  St.  Luke,  identified  with  that  of  Josephus, 
at  ^olonieh. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  different 
reading  noted  in  the  passage  from  Josephus  (60  or 
30)  creates  some  uncertainty.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that,  according  to  some  authors,  the  name 
^olonieh  is  not  to  oe  explained  by  the  Latin 
colonia  at  all,  but  by  the  name  Kulon  {Kov\6v\ 
mentioned  in  Jos  15^  (LXX)  as  that  of  a  town  of 
Judah  situated  in  the  hill  country.  These  diffi- 
culties, however,  would  not  be  altogether  insur- 
mountable if  they  were  the  only. ones;  a  further 


and  graver  complication  arises  from  the  following 
facts. 

In  1  Mac.  an  Emmaus  is  spoken  of  more  than 
once  as  the  scene  of  various  occurrences :  Judas 
Maccabseus  vanquished  Gorgias  there  in  B.c.  166- 
167  (1  Mac  3«"  4»-»;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XII,  vii.  4); 
and  in  B.c.  160  Bacchides  fortified  it  and  placed  a 

farrison  in  it  (1  Mao  9**- ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  i.  3). 
'he  position  of  this  place  is  easy  to  determine ;  it 
must  have  been  situated  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jafia,  nearer  the  latter,  at  the  spot  where  the 
slopes  of  the  mountainous  region  descend  towards 
the  great  maritime  plain.  In  this  quarter,  indeed, 
is  found  a  site  whicn  has  left  important  ruins,  and 
which  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  under  the 
name  Emmaus.  From  the  3rd  cent,  onwards  it 
was  called  Nicopolis,  without  the  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  Semitic  name  being  lost ;  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  those  places  with  two  names, 
under  the  Arab  domination  it  resumed  its  earlier 
name  and  was  called  ^Amtods,  the  appellation  it 
still  bears.  Now,  from  the  earliest  times  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  the  oj>inion  gained  ground  that 
this  Emmaus-Nicopolis  was  uie  Emmaus  of  St. 
Luke.  Eusebius,  no  doubt  reflecting  the  views  of 
Origen,  and  after  him  Jerome,  maintained  this 
identity  {OS*  257.  21,  121.  6) ;  and  after  them  this 
view  of  the  case  held  sway  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Church.  If  it  is  asked  how  this  conclusion  could 
be  formed,  seeing  that  Emmaus-Nicopolis  is  situ- 
ated at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  which  is  esti- 
mated (according  to  the  particular  route  adopted) 
at  180,  175,  170,  or  166  fm-longs,  almost  thrice  the 
60  furlongs  mentioned  above,  the  reply  is  promptly 
given :  K  and  some  other  MSS  read  '  160  instead 
of  '60.*  The  tendency  to  identify  Emmaus-Nico- 
polis and  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  became  so 
strong,  so  irresistible,  that  it  led  to  a  curious 
residt :  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders  and  afterwards,  the  memory  of  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  having  been  lost,  the  Emmaus  of  St. 
Luke  was  looked  for  nearer  Jerusalem,  and  when 
it  was  believed  that  it  had  been  found,  not  only 
the  name  of  Emmaus,  but  also  that  of  Nicopolis, 
was  given  to  it. 

From  the  13th  cent.  (1280)  or  perhaps  from  the 
last  years  of  the  11th  (1099,  see  ZDPV  xvi,  p.  300), 
a  tradition  arose  which  for  more  clearness  may  be 
called  the  Franciscan  tradition,  and  which  nlaces 
the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  at  el-^ubeibehf  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Koloniehf  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
roail  from  Jerusalem  to  Jafia,  and  about  60  (more 
exactly  62-64)  furlongs  from  the  capital.  Still, 
indeed,  all  the  efforts  of  the  champions  of  the 
Franciscan  theory  are  directed  towards  establish- 
ing that  the  Emmaus  of  the  Evangelist  is  el- 
Kubeiheh.  Interesting  ruins  have  been  discovered 
tliere :  those  of  a  church  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  in  the  interior  of  its  enf^einte  the 
remains  of  a  more  ancient  structure,  which  might 
be  those  of  a  Byzantine  church,  but  which  the 
defenders  of  the  Franciscan  tradition  consider  to 
be  the  very  house  of  Cleopas,  around  which  the 
sanctuary  had  been  built. 

The  first  question  to  clear  up  is  that  of  the  text. 
Now  several  authors,  and  in  paxticidar  P.  La- 
gran^  {Rev.  Bibl.  1896,  pp.  87-92),  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  shown  irrefutably 
tnat  the  original  reading  must  have  been  *  60  fur- 
longs,' and  tnat '  160'  is  a  correction  meant  to  enable 
the  £!mmaus  of  St.  Luke  to  be  identified  with  that 
of  1  Maccabees.  *The  160  furlongs,*  Lagrange 
concludes  admirably  (p.  89),  *  represent  neither  the 
ancient  tradition,  nor  the  universal  tradition,  nor 
the  unconscious  tradition.  This  reading  is  a 
critical  one,  imposed  by  the  authority  of  a  master, 
very  probably  Origen,  and  collides  almost  every- 
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■where  with  tho  lirjnly  ussureil  troilition  ot  the 
Chiuckes.  Tu  judge  from  the  iiionuscripts,  the 
question  is  Bettled  ;  we  miiBt  read  "60  furlonpi.'" 

Vi'e  must  rciiinrk.  fnither,  that  Einmans-Nico- 
polls  was  a  tovra  before  tho  Chriatian  era  and 
long  beyond  {iri\«,  Jos.  BJ  II.  xx.  4),  wherea» 
tho  Evangelist  speaka  of  a  village  [xJinii).  Even 
after  Emniana-Nicopolis  had  been  dcatroyod  by  the 
Bonian  Boldiera  of  varus  (A.D.  4),  it  was  nut  on 
that  account  a  village ;  a  mined  tiiwn  ia  not  a 
Tillage.  It  was  even  the  chief  town  of  a  toiiarnhy 
(Job.  BJ  III.  iii.  5  i  Plin.  SN  v.  14).  The  remains 
of  a  church  have  been  fonnd  there,  which  date  not 
merely  from  the  Crnaadea,  but  very  probably  from 
the  Byzantine  epoch ;  it  is  in  vain  that  a  recent 
author  (Bamabe),  who  favours  d-^iibtibeh,  has 
tried  to  prove  tliat  this  church  was  really  nothing 
but  a  hot-baths  establishment.  But  it  is  alao  vain 
to  seek  to  infer  from  the  presence  of  a  chnrch, 
ancient  one,  that  we  have  to  do  with  the 
St.  Luke. 

Another  very  strong  argument  against  Emntaus- 
Nicopolis  is  its  excessive  distance.  It  is  worth 
noting  what  eflbrts  its  partisans  make  to  show  that 
the  tivo  disciples  could  have  returned  the  same 
evenine  to  Jemsaletn,  walking  fur  this  purpose  five 
or  si  s  hours.  One  of  the  most  convinced  defenders 
of  this  theory,  gchifTurs,  does  not  hesitate  to  allirin 
that  they  could  have  set  out  again  from  Emmaus 
as  early  as  3  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon  and  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  at  9  o'clock  {Rev.  Bibl.  1894,  pp.  26-40 ; 
Bee  also  his  book  Atninda,  das  Emmaus  do  heil. 
Lukaa,  1890).  In  that  case  it  iniLst  be  held  tliat  tho 
words  'it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  now  far 
spent'  (Lk  24'),  may  have  been  spoken  immedi- 
ately after  noon. 

The  failure  of  the  identification  of  Emraaus- 
Nicopolis  with  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  proves 
nothing  in  favour  of  tl-^iiheiheh,  which  can  pro- 
duce only  a  late  tradition  in  its  favour.  Tlie  argu- 
ment which  it  has  been  sought  to  draw  ^m  the 
Bame  el-l^ubcibck  as  an  alleged  corruption  of  Nico- 
polis  (I)  refutes  itself.  But  the  proliabilitica  indi- 
cated at  the  opening  of  this  article  in  favour  of 
KotonieK  ore  greatly  weakened  by  the  undisputed 
fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  the  first 
oenturies  pronounces  in   favour  of  'Amwis-Nieo- 

glis ;  this  fact  proves  that  all  recollection  of  an 
nmaos  situated  nearer  to  Jerusalom  Iiad  become 
effaced  in  the  3rd  century.  Under  these  circuni- 
Btancea  the  most  elementAry  duty  Is  to  declare  the 
problem  unsolved,  and  incapable  of  solution  under 
the  present  conditions  and  with  the  data  which  we 

Nor  does  the  etymology  of  tho  name  furnish 
any  precise  indication.  We  do  not  know  to  what 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  term  Emmaua  [we  And  also  the 
forms  Ammnta,  Ammaum,  Emmaum ;  'An/iaeit, 
'  '  '  1  attempt 
it  ^anxim, 
ana  to  prove  tdereliy  tbat  batlia  existed  at  this 
spot.  An  argument  in  favour  of  this  has  been 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  baths  situated  near 
Tiberias  were  colled  by  the  same  name  (cf.  Jos 
19»  Ifammaih),  but  it  is  now  known  that  the 
correct  reading  is  Atnmathiu  CAfitiaBoif,  cf.  ZDPV 
xiii.  pp.  104-193).  It  is  on  the  frail  bosb  of  this 
hypothetical  derivation  that  Mrs.  Finn  grounds 
her  theory  that  Emmaus=  Urtag,  to  the  south  of 
Bethlehem,  near  Solomon's  Pools,  60  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem  (see  PBFSt,  J883,  pp.  £3-64).  It  ies 
by  an  equally  dubious  etymological  process  that 
Colonel  Conder  has  been  led  to  seek  for  Emmaus 
in  Khanutta,  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  dis- 
tance, moreover,  not  of  60,  but  of  80-90  furlongs. 
We  may  also  note  the  attempt  to  place  the  Em- 
maus of  St.  Luke  at  vfftii-CAogA  (Kiriet-el.'Enlb). 
From  the  point  of  view  of  distance  this  would  be 
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HufScientiy  exact,  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
to  conclude  in  favour  of  tills  particular  spot  rather 
than  any  other  within  the  same  circuit. 

Lastly,  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  Talmud 
speaks  of  ^olovich  as  being  also  called  Mo^  or 
ham-Mo^,  a  name  which  we  may  connect  with 
the  rr^iv  of  Jos  I8*'  (LXX :  'Aium6..  but  also 
'A/ujKij).  Neai  ^olonieh  there  exists  to-day  a  place 
called  Bfii-Miiteh,  which  recalls  Mo^a. 

Lnia^-rt!ti\L—PEFSt,  is'i.  pp.  HO,  100,  10S-1S4,  1878,  pp. 
17S-17fi,  1870,  pp,  105-107, 1881.  pp.  *8, 2S7 1 ,  !74, 1888,  pp.  Z^S, 
l§a3,  pp.  M-«,  ISM,  pp.  83-86,   ISHS,  pp.  llfl-lSl,  1^,  p,  17. 

—  __   .„.  ,_  „.«.  '^—'"meCrt.iCaa-ii.iaoryzBPV 
S,xxv.lX-fm;MJIDPV,itai. 

£,  pp.  KMM,  lai-ioe,  «fr«w,  iHH,  pp.  »■ 
w,  p.  in,  i8iH,_pp-  sj-n,  iDos,  pp.  aj-iAf,  sn- 

Pa£  ta.  ia;  OMnaim,  BJW  m.  ua-1il,  I58i 
^»u».,  <  iv-  MnJtmaleai,  U.  6S8-M6,  TUt. ;  Bchwui,  Dot  luU, 
Load,  W ;  Ontrin,  Judtt,  L  EGT-HK,  iH-aaB,  SiS-Wl  ^Tbonmn, 
m  Land  and  tU  Bo^  i  US,  Itas.,  131,  IL  M:  ficpp,  Jtrtt- 
Mbm  vnd  du  JMt  Lami*,  I  M  «.,  Jfnit  SnCrfwtunpnClL  3S&' 
251,  Stty-lea ;  O.  A.  BmiUi,  aQHL,  in ;  Bahl,  QAPKH;  Condlir, 

7V«t  Work,  B,  18,  ItO;  FUirer,  IFatubnnani^,  — ■- 

'^-IDL  Pay  KIMniTL  L  IW-IH,  KM^tOf;  Bki.u.j, 
t,  at^,  M:  EaAokka,  Du  »»(«(.  Aiuuiu,  leU; 
Smmaii^Si "-  '"--  " — "■    "° 


pp.  la&-lS7,  !10;  I 

^iBiivta 

Rn.BaLU 


TobUr,  Ttf- 


_._,..  ,  ,  L  IW-IH,  KM-tOf;  Budsy,  Sofuni 
5<(st,  ^l^-n,  MiEnJuikka,  DunnteK   ■" .i-^.  «.,..- 

'    ~        lilt-JriiHwUr  1888:  BoBeUl 

,  DgmenrchclU,   VSmnuuu , , 

Onfm*  dCamttdmi,  IBM ;  BcUSin,  AmKot,  dai  Bninatu  at$ 
A<(i.  i^ufau,  18K :  Backsit, '  AmwH,  <n*  » Irt  nml  wu  (■  nlsht 
Igf  tn  T^aal.  QtdiT^,  1B« :  Buiubd^  i>«ii  gualimt  iTarcliifo. 
logb  palatiniami,  18M ;  A.  Due,  Dia  Smmmu-Frage,  WOt ; 
Vert,  Dit  Ecu.  da  Marbu  und  tiitat.  1606,  p.  bf3t.;Kt  iIh 
the  Bible  Dlctlonario,  i.r. ;  Lhe  Comm.  on  Su  Luke,  ad  lue., 
and  the  LivM  ol  ChrlBt.  LuciEN  GaUTIER, 

ENDURANCE,— The  active  qualities  of  persever- 
ance and  persistence,  never  ab<<ent  from  the  biblical 
notion  of  endurance,  form,  in  effect,  the  substance 
of  the  art.  Activitv,  and  need  not  be  considered 
here.    The  passive  aspect  suggests  an  inquiry  as 

1.  The  eauaea  of  those  trials  wliich  Christ  had 
to  endure. —Of  (a)  tupematural  oaases  [l)  tho  first, 
au  all-inclusive  cause,  was  the  Divine  will  (Jn  10"), 
recorded  beforeliond  in  OT  Scriptures  (Mt  28",  Mk 
14",  Lk  22"  24™-),  and  referred  to  constantly  by 
Christ  in  words  of  resignation  (Mt  2fl«,  Lk  10"), 
often  under  the  figure  of  a  '  cup '  (Mt  20=  26",  Jn 
18").  (2)  A  second  supematural  cause  (under 
Divine  permission)  appears  in  the  agency  of  Satan, 
acting  both  directly,  m  temptation  and  opposition 
(Mt  V'-  13»  Lk  I0'«),  and  lUso  oflener  inclirettly, 
through  the  weaknesH  (Mt  16=,  Lk22"')  and  wicked- 
ness (Lk22^",  Jn  6"  8"  13")  of  men.  These  two 
causes,  wliether  expressly  referred  to  or  not,  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  factors  never  absent 
(see  Jn  19"  and  also  12"  U*  16",  where  the  title 
'prince  of  this  world'  is  significant  in  this   con- 

(b)  Intcmnl  causes  (supernatural  also,  in  a 
different  sense)  were  not  wantin".  (1)  The  pro- 
phetic misaicm  of  Christ  (Jn  12*"  la")  made  suffering 
and  death  morally  inevitable  at  the  hand  of  man 
(Lk4*li'»'-  la^-.Jn  7').  light  and  darkness  being 
essentially  opposed  (Jn  3""';  cf.,  for  illustration,  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Plato,  Ben.  vii.  517  B,  where 
a  similar  inevitability  is  declared  even  in  the  case 
of  Socrates).  (2)  The  revelation  of  His  Divine 
nature,  implied  in  His  relationship  to  the  Father's 
Being  (Jn  5"  8"  lO*"-)  and  prerogatives  (Mt  9>,  Lk 
7*"-)  was  bound  to  provoke  deadly  hostility  in  un- 
believing Jews  (Mt  26",  Jn  19').  It  is  at  the  same 
time  clear,  from  Christ's  anxiety  to  avoid  publicity 
(Mtl2",  Mk  7"  8"  etc.)  and  needless  oftenco(^lt 
17"),  that  persecution  and  death  were  not  coarted 

(c)  "The   exttmal   causes   were    more    complev 
■  Many  trf  '  '  ■■      ■  -      ■ 
is  disciples 

spiritual  powenessuBHs  \i*n>  it — ;,  laise  zcai  (jit 
15"  Iff",  Mk  V,  Lk  9"*),  mistaken  aims  (Mk  9» 
10""-,  Lk  22»),  and  discreditable  foils  (Mt  26",  Mk 
14"-,  Lk  m^'-).     But  (2)  most  arose  from  Christ's 
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rejection  by  *  His  own '  ( Jn  I",  Mt  23*',  Mk  12»-, 
Jn  5^  19^)  from  motives  (which  Ue  well  perceived, 
Mt  9*  12»,  Mk  O^-,  Lk  6«,  Jn  2»)  of  fear  (Mt  8»*, 
Jn  12«'-  19"),  poUcy  (Jn  11««-,  Mk  16"),  gain  (Mt 
26»«-,  Mk  10«,  Lk  16"),  envy  (Mt  21"  27",  Jn  12"), 
and  hate  (Lk  19",  Jn  T  15^  **) ;  a  rejection  char- 
acterized in  its  display  by  indifference  (Lk  14^^* )» 
ingratitude  (Lk  17"'-,  Jn  6"),  contradiction  ( Jn  8"), 
insult  (Mt  10»  12»*,  Mk  15»,  Lk  7»*  22«  23",  Jn  8« 
9«*),  treachery  (Lk  11»  20»  22«),  injustice  (Mk 
14"'-,  Jn  19*-"-"),  violence  (Lk  4«-,  Jn  8»  10»M, 
brutality  (Lk  22**,  Jn  19>-»  etc.),  and  death  (Jn  W% 
2.  Some/eatures  of  Christ's  endurance  are  vitally 
connected  with  fundamental  doctrines  of  His  person 
and  work.  (1)  It  was  voluntary.  Of  this  the  em- 
phatic statement  in  Jn  10^^^  leaves  no  doubt.  Such 
an  utterance  may  be  hard  to  parallel,  but  pru- 
dence would  almost  make  it  so ;  and  the  expres- 
sions used  in  Lk  9*^  Jn  1"^  8**  13*^  seem  to  speak 
of  a  course  equally  spontaneous;  indeed,  in  one 
case  (8^)  a  voluntary  {i,e.  a  suicide's)  death  is 
actually  suggested  as  their  meaning !  (2)  It  was 
perfect,  (a)  Under  suffering :  for  His  spirit,  words, 
and  demeanour  were  admittedly  supreme  examples 
of  His  own  teaching,  e,g,  upon  submission  ( Jn  18^*, 
Mt  5*"),  retaliation  (Lk  6*^22^^),  and  love  to  enemies 
(Mt  5^-,  Lk  23**).  (b)  Under  temptation :  other- 
wise it  would  be  inexplicable  that  Christ  should 
have  urged  repentance  as  a  first  essential  for  others 
(Mt  4"  ll**-  21»»-.  Lk  5«  13»  16,  etc),  whereas  He 
afforded  no  example  of  it  in  HLb  own  case.  On  the 
contrary,  He  laid  claim  to  sinlessness  both  nega- 
tively ( Jn  14*)  and  positively  (8*),  as  unchallenge- 
able (8^).  An  intuitive  perception  of  HLb  sinless- 
ness appears  in  the  self -abasing  awe  of  a  few  good 
men  (Mt  3",  Lk  6^)  more  convincingly  than  in  the 
ambiguous  testimony  of  many  other  observers  (Mt 
27»",  Lk  23<7,  Jn  19*  etc.).  (3)  It  was  human, 
Christ's  capability  of  human  suffering  is  beyond 
question.  No  mention,  indeed,  is  made  of  sickness 
in  the  ordinary  sense ;  perhaps  it  is  excluded ;  but 
all  other  bodily  needs  and  infirmities  were  shared 
by  Him  (Mt  4''  8»-  ^  21",  Jn  4«-  19»).  The  emo- 
tions of  His  mind  (Mk  3»  V*  10",  Lk  19*\  Jn  11») 
and  spirit  (Lk  10»,  Jn  11»  13«)  were  evident  from 
their  outward  traces,  as  well  as  from  His  o\^ii 
statements  (Mt  15«,  Lk  22",  Jn  11").  On  two 
occasions  He  referred  to  those  of  His  soul  ( Jn  12^^, 
Mk  14**).  That  this  capability  of  suffering  was 
not  counteracted  by  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
power  is  proved  by  His  reference  to  HLb  *  tempta- 
tions '  (Lk  22"),  by  His  prediction  of  sufferings  on 
the  part  of  His  disciples  similar  generally  to  His 
own  (Mk  10*^'* )>  ^y  the  shrinking  of  His  human 
will  (Mt  26^«,  Lk  12«>,  Jn  12"),  by  His  refusal  to 
allay  His  own  hunger  miraculously  (Mt  4^')>  or  to 
lessen  His  torments  even  by  ordinary  means  (Mk 
15^),  by  His  craving  for  the  support  of  human 
sympattiy  (Mk  14*"^),  and  by  His  reliance  above 
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all  else  upon  the  Father's  presence  (Jn  8*  18'')  and 
the  spiritual  support  of  prayer  (Lk  6"  9"*  ^IV  22" 
etc. ).  As  man  He  met  temptation  ( Mt  4*),  and  over- 
came by  faith  (see  Jn  11*^'*,  Mt  27^,  and  also  the 
important  expression  *  my  God,'  Mt  27*",  Jn  20^"^). 

In  some  respects,  however,  HLb  endurance  differed 
essentially  from  that  of  believers.  (1)  It  was  free 
from  the  inherent  tendencies  of  a  sinful  nature 
(Jn  14*^)  and  from  the  enslaving  influence  of  sins 
committed  (8**"*).  (2)  It  contained  the  additional 
elements  of  prescience  and  perfect  consciousness. 
Predictions  of  suffering  are  numerous  and  detailed 
(Mt  n^'  20««-  26^  Mk  14»8. »  Lk  9«-  **  12"  13», 
17»  2^  etc.).  The  knowledge  (Jn  18*)  whereby 
He  *  saw '  and  *  tasted '  death  ( Jn  8"'-  10")  was 
complete.  (3)  Above  all,  the  relation  between  the 
Passion  of  Christ  and  the  sin  of  the  world  ( Jn  1^), 
symbolized  by  the  supernatural  darkness,  laid  on 
Him  that  infinite  woe,  idmost  amounting  to  despair 


(Mk  16^'' )»  the  prospect  of  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  main  factor  in  the  Agony  and  other  fore- 
bodimra. 

8.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  purposes 
for  the  attainment  of  which  Christ's  endurance 
was  a  necessity  (Lk  24^).  In  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions of  (a)  His  life,  two  such  purposes  are  prom- 
inently visible :  (1)  the  fulfilment  of  all  righteous- 
ness (Mt  3"  6^^),  described  as  a  pr^pressive  course 
through  service  and  suffering  (Lk  22*',  Jn  13"  19**), 
in  which  Christ  met  continually  the  Father's  ap- 
proval (Lk  2«-  M,  Mt  3"  17*,  Jn  12«),  being  declared 
to  be  the  *  Son  of  God '  ideally  as  well  as  actually. 
(2)  The  acquirement  of  sympathy ;  through  experi- 
mental aoQuaintance  with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
(Jn  1",  Mt  26*^).  Numerous  instances  might  be 
^ven  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ  with  human  nature 
m  its  aspirations  (Mlt  lO*^*""^,  Jn  21"),  weakness 
(Mt  12"*-),  weariness  (Mt  11*  Mk  6»»),  misery  (Mt 
8»),  and  shame  (Mt  11",  Lk  16"-).  To  Him,  there- 
fore, as  '  Son  of  Man,'  ideally  as  well  as  actually, 
is  given  authority  to  exercise  pi^on  (Mk  2'^), 
legislation  (2^),  and  judgment  (Jn  6^).  Lastly, 
the  great  purpose  which  involved  the  endurance  of 
(6)  Ris  death  is  in  the  main  so  clear  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  'forgiveness'  (Mt  20*),  *  redemption'  (Mk 
10**),  and  *  removal  of  sin '  ( Jn  1*) ;  to  which,  in 
Jn  11*^',  Lb  added  the  gathering  of  all  the  children 
of  God  into  one  in  Chnst  (cf.  17**'')f  benefits  poten- 
tially world-wide  ( Jn  1*  ©•*),  but  limited,  in  their 
highest  realization,  to  believers  (Jn  3""^).  It  need 
be  no  cause  of  surprise  that  these  purposes  are  not 
more  frequently  enlarged  upon  in  the  Gospels,  for 
they  were  incomprehensible  to  the  dlBcipies  (and 
are  remarked  as  such,  Mt  16»,  Lk  9«  18»«,  Jn  13') 
until  after  the  Crucifixion  had  taken  place. 

4.  It  may  be  added  that  Christ  warned  His  dis- 
ciples  in  all  ages  to  expect  trials  comparable  in 
some  measure  to  His  own  (Mt6*"*  lO****,  Jn  16^'*'')» 
and  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  decline  and 
apostasy  (Mt  24""  ^^^f').  Hence  He  marked  endur- 
ance as  a  continual  test  of  genuineness  (Lk  8"*  ") 
and  an  indiBpensable  requisite  for  final  salvation 
(Mt  24").  At  the  same  time  He  declared  a  com- 
plementary truth,  namely,  the  Divine  preservation 
of  His  •  own  sheep '  ( Jn  10«-  17"  18»,  Mk  13«»),  a 
privilege  commonly  described  as  the  *  perseverance 
of  the  elect.'  However  stated,  the  antithesis  of 
these  two  truths  is  plain.  The  assurance  in  Jn 
10***  is  largely  parallel  to  that  in  Mt  16",  except 
that  the  latter,  the  indestructibility  of  the  Churcii, 
is  more  clearly  collective  in  form.  There  are 
*  branches '  (so  it  appears,  Jn  16*)  even  *  in  Christ ' 
that  the  Father  takes  away ;  moreover,  the  re- 
markable use  of  the  imperative  in  16*  suggests  an 
element  of  conditionalitv  in  the  abiding  or  perse- 
verance referred  to.  The  practical  inference  is 
intended  to  lie  in  a  direction  quite  the  opposite  of 
false  security  and  presumption  (Mt  7*"',  Lk  13"** 
2iS4ff.  2S^'),  'Perseverance  is  undoubtedly  the 
privilege  of  the  elect,  but  there  is  no  infallible  sign 
of  the  elect  except  their  perseverance'  (Vaughan 
on  Ph  V),  F.  S.  Ranken. 

ENEMIES  {ix^p6s). — 1.  Of  public  enemies :  twice 
in  the  Benedictus,  Lk  1^  '*,  where  the  word  implies 
Gentile  persecutora  In  Lk  19**  it  is  spoken  of  the 
Romans  and  their  threatened  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  quotation  from  Ps  110*  which  occurs  in  Mt 
22**,  Mk  12»,  Lk  20**,  He  1"  10",  the  same  word  de- 
notes all  the  world  forces  opposing  Christ.  2.  Of 
private  enemies,  in  the  correction  of  the  old  maxim 
enjoining  hatred,  *  Love  your  enemies,'  Mt  5***  **, 
Lk  6^*».  3.  Of  the  devil  and  the  powers  of  evil, 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares,  Mt 
13*' ".  4.  Of  the  spiritual  forces  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  Christ,  of  which  the  strongest  is  death, 
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1  Co  15**-  ^.  5.  Of  wicked  persons  hinderine  the 
spread  of  Christ's  influence,  the  enemies  of  the 
cross,  Ph  3^*.  The  word  iiasd  in  NT  for  enemies 
is  usually  applied  elsewhere  to  private  or  personal 
enemies,  not  to  public  foes,  bee,  further,  artt. 
Forgiveness,  Hatred,  Love. 

C  H  Prichard 

ENERGY.— The  Gr.  ivipyeui  (tr.  *  working ')  is  used 
only  of  supernatural  spiritual  working,  and  onlv 
in  the  Epistles ;  in  Eph.  and  Col.  of  G^,  in  Ph  3^ 
of  the  exalted  Christ,  in  2  Th  2»  of  Satan.  In  Eph 
V^  we  find  in  one  sentence  four  terms  expressive 
of  power — ivdfjyeia,  Kpdros,  Itrx^,  a^d  ddrafui.  These 
Divine  qualities  were  exercised  in  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  soldier 
is  exhorted  (Eph  6^^)  to  obtain  a  portion  of  them 
in  equipment  tor  his  spiritual  wmare.  Of  these 
terms  tlie  chief  is  Si^afuiy  'power,*  of  which  the 
application  is  manifold.  On  three  occasions  (Lk 
5"  6**  g46  Qj.  ^jg  530J  i|j  jg  sjjeciaJly  used  of  a  healing 
power  ( AV  *  virtue ')  that  issued  or  was  drawTi  from 
Jesus  as  from  a  storehouse  of  spiritual  energy.  See 
artt.  Force,  Power,  and  Virtue. 

!•  'Energy*  in  the  physical  sense  means  power  or 
capacity  of  work.  It  includes  the  active  and  the 
potential  side,  force  of  motion  and  energy  of 
position :  two  interchanging  factors  of  which  the 
sum  total  is  constant.  In  its  moral  application 
there  is  a  similar  duality.  The  man  of  energy  is 
not  only  an  active  agent,  but  also  one  in  whom 
we  recognize  a  reserve  of  power.  This  energy  of 
character  is  partly  physical,  paxtly  mental,  it  is 
altogether  dinerent  from  the  purely  physical  quality 
of  stren^h  or  might  {Kpdros,  Iffx^s),  the  virtue  of 
the  wamor  or  athlete.  A  physical  basis  is  neces- 
sarv,  yet  dauntless  energy  may  be  found  in  a 
feeble  frame.  The  quality  is  essentially  moral, 
because  it  involves  the  constcuit  exercise  of  a 
powerful  will.  The  fundamental  requirement  is 
unhindered -mental  force.  Two  modem  statesmen 
may  be  instanced.  One  wrote  in  his  diary  the 
cardinal  principles  of  his  life — benevolence,  self- 
sacrifice,  purity,  energy.  Another  expounds  and 
exhibits  the  'strenuous  life.*  The  duty  of  work 
and  the  heroism  of  energy  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  teaching  of  Carlyie.  Such  lessons  and  lives 
are  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  On  the 
other  hand,  indolence  and  idleness  are  natural  to 
many  men  and  even  to  many  nations.  The  habit 
of  inactivity  is  fostered  by  mental  indifference  or 
the  lack  of  any  propelling  emotion  such  as  religion 
or  patriotism.  The  duty  and  honour  of  work  are 
Christian  conceptions.  In  2  Th  3^'*  we  have  an 
early  indication  of  a  long  struggle,  in  the  course 
of  which  sloth  was  enthroned  as  one  of  the  seven 
mortal  sins.  (Cf.  Paget,  Spirit  of  Discipline,  pp. 
1-60). 

2.  The  life  of  our  Lord  Himself  furnishes  the 
supreme  type  of  Christian  energy.  Energy  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  work  it  can  accomplish 
within  a  given  time.  The  ministry  of  Jesus  was 
limited  to  a  very  brief  period,  but  mto  that  little 
space  there  was  crowded  a  work  that  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Energy  is 
also  measured  bv  the  vastness  and  continuance  of 
its  effects,  and  after  nineteen  centuries  the  quicken- 
m^  influence  of  Jesus  is  operating  on  the  world 
with  undiminished  power.  Jesus  was  never  idle. 
For  Him  every  hour  had  its  appointed  task  (Jn  2*), 
and  every  day  was  governed  by  a  steady  and  strenu- 
ous purpose  (Jn  9^).  He  was  sometimes  weary  in 
His  toils  (Mt  8**,  Jn  4«),  yet  was  ever  ready  to 
meet  fresh  calls  upon  His  time  and  strength.  His 
pityor  His  help.  The  reason  was  that  the  springs 
of  His  energy  never  ran  dry.  It  is  right  to  say 
that  the  secret  of  Christ's  ener^  lay  in  His 
Divinely  unconquerable  Mrill,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  strength  of  His  spirit  was  fed  by  His 


love  to  man  and  His  faith  in  God.  His  boundless 
love  and  compassion  for  human  beings  inspired 
Him  to  go  about  doing  good*  His  per^t  faith  in 
God  enabled  Him  to  feel,  as  no  other  on  eajcth.  has 
ever  felt,  that  nothing  was  impossible  (Mt  17^). 
But  beneath  all  conscious  faitn  and  love  there 
sprang  np  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  a  foimtain  of  life 
and  power  through  His  abiding  union  with  His 
Father.  *  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,*  He  once 
said,  '  and  I  work  *  ( Jn  5^^).  *  He  went  about  doing 
good,*  St.  Peter  declared,  *  for  God  was  with  him 
(Ac  lOM). 

8.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this  subject  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  (1)  He  enjoms  many 
qualities  that  contribute  to  the  life  of  strenuous- 
ness.  Such  are  diligence  (parables  of  Talents  and 
Pounds,  Mt  25,  Lk  19),  readiness  (Lk  12»),  use  of 
opportunities  (Jn  9*),  watchfulness  (Mk  13^^),  per- 
severance and  importunity  of  prayer  (Lk  IP  18^), 
constancy  and  continuance  of  service  (Lk  12^  17^^). 
Such  precepts  receive  double  force  from  the  ex- 
ample of  His  life  of  unresting  labour  (Jn  5"  9*). 
In  St.  Paul  the  same  lessons  are  illustrated  and 
inculcated  (ICo  15>®-").— (2)  Faith  is  set  forth  as 
the  supreme  source  of  active  energy.  Faith  re- 
ceives healing ;  it  can  also  bestow  healing.  Before 
its  presence  both  bodily  and  mental  disea^ses  dis- 
appear. Sayings  of  Jesus  to  this  effect  are  re- 
membered as  maxims  and  metaphors.  *  All  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  bclieveth*  (Mk  9^  ll^^). 
By  faith  mountains  disappear  and  trees  may  be 
uprooted  (Mk  11^,  Lk  17").  Such  sayings  passed 
into  ordinary  speech  (1  Co  13^),  and  the  life  of 
achievement  was  regarded  as  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  faith  (He  11).  The  fact  that  men  of 
faith  are  the  possessors  of  boundless  energy  is 
indeed  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
the  living  faith  enjoined  by  Jesus  and  practised  in 
the  planting  of  Christianity  procured  an  immediate 
possession  of  surprising  power.  Exorcists  and  ma- 
gicians were  abaslied ;  and  demonic  possession,  still 
a  plague  of  the  East,  disappeared  before  the  ad- 
vancing standards  of  the  new  faith.  This  spiritual 
energy  depended  on  immediate  communication  with 
God.  The  last  words  attributed  to  Christ  are 
these :  '  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you '  (Ac  1^}. 

R.  Scott. 

ENOCH. — There  is  no  mention  of  the  patriarch 
Enoch  in  the  Grospels  except  as  a  link  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3*^. 

ENOS* — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3^. 

ENROLMENT.— See  Census  and  Quirinius. 

ENTHUSIASM. — Enthusiasm  means  etymologi- 
cally  a  Divinely  inspired  interest  or  zeal  (Gr.  iu- 
dovatdi;'u),  to  be  mspired  by  a  god,  from  iy  *  in,*  and 
de^  *  god  *) ;  and  therefore  anords  an  appropriate 
modem  rendering  for  the  phrase  irycvfia  dyiovy  *  Holy 
Spirit,*  in  the  NT  (Lk  1"^»-  *^  ^  4\  Ac  2*  48- "  G^-  * 
7»  9"  11«  13';  see  Bartlet's  Acts,  p.  386).  The 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  has  called  attention  to  the 
enthusiasm  Jesus  required  of,  and  inspired  in,  His 
disciples  (pp.  141,  152,  154,  fifth  edition).  His  own 
life  was  marked  by  enthusiasm,  intense  and  exalted 
emotions  in  re^rd  to  His  vocation.  As  a  youth 
He  w^as  enthusiastic  for  His  Father*s  house  (Lk 
2^) ;  at  the  Baptism  He  devoted  Himself  to  His 
calling  (Mt  3^^),  and  was  conscious  of  receiving  the 
Spirit  (3**),  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  power.  His  first 
enthusiasm  to  use  the  new  energy  afibrded  the 
occasion  for  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  (Mk 
1"  'straightway  the  Spirit  driveth  him  forth'). 
In  His  call  to  His  disciples.  His  teaching  and 
healing.  His  journeying  from  place  to  place  in 
the  early  Gakkean  ministry  (Mk  !"•  *'•  "•  **),  this 


ENTHUSIASM 

miHid  of  entbosiaum  U  dominnnt  (Lk  4').  The 
same  impression  is  conveyed  in  St.  John's  record  : 
His  answer  to  His  mother  in  Cana,  the  e&!iting  out> 
of  the  traders  from  the  temple,  the  challenge  to 
tlie  priests,  the  confession  ot  His  MeHsiabship  to 
the  woman  of  t^aiiiaritij  the  forgetfnlness  of  the 
needs  of  the  body  ia  Hia  abeorption  in  Uis  work 
(W- ".  i»  4"- »■ «),  have  all  the  same  cbaracleriittic 
of  an  intense,  exalted  emotion.  His  mood  was 
mistaken  for  madness  by  Hte  relatives  (Mk  3"), 
and  His  answer  regarding  His  spiritual  relation- 
ships would  not  remove  their  doubt  (S'*-"),  Uis 
demands  on  Uis  dbciples  to  abandon  all,  and  to 
cleave  to  Him  (Lk  9"- "  14"),  and  the  Beatitudes 
He  prononnced  on  the  spiiitualiy  aspiring,  and  on 
the   persecuted  (Mb  S*-"),  spring  from  the  same 


Holy  Spirit  and  fira  {Mt3"),  His  words  have  been 
thus  interpreted  ;  '  He  baptizes  with  water,  in  the 
running  stream  of  Jordan,  to  emblem  tlio  only 
way  of  escape,  amendment.  Messiah  will  iMptiie 
with  wind  and  lire,  sweeping  awav  and  coDsnming 
the  impenitent,  leaving  behind  only  the  righteons 
(Bruce,  'St.  Matthew*  in  Exposilor'i  Gr.  Tat.  ji. 
84).  When  Jesna  presented  the  same  contrast  in 
His  demand  to  Nicodemas  (Jn  3").  it  is  not  probable 
that  He  referred  to  judgment,  but  to  tlie  inspira. 
tion  which  Ho  brought  to  men  in  His  rainistry, 
the  enthusiasm  fur  God  and  His  kingdom  which  He 
imparted.  AVe  have  abundant  evidence  that  He  so 
inspired  men  in  Galilee  by  Eia  healing,  teaching, 
forgivencssof  sins,  companionship  {Mk  in-''2"'"), 
and  attracted  many  (Mk  3'  B*-").  The  people 
believed  Him  to  be  John  the  Daptiitt,  Elijah, 
Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets  (Mk  &*,  Mt  16"). 
That  this  mood  was  temporary  Jesns  recognized 
in  the  parable  ot  the  Sower  (Mk  i"- ').  The  flame 
blazeil  up  again  for  a  moment  among  the  Galiltean 
pilcrims  at  the  triumplial  entr3r(Mk  ll»-">).  The 
early  ministry  in  Judica  and  in  Samaria,  as  re- 
corded by  John,  mode  the  same  Impression  (Jn  2" 
3"  4""^).  After  His  Hesurrection  and  Ascension 
the  Christian  Church  received  at  Pentecost  the 
permanent  and  communicable  gift  of  holy  enthiui- 
asm  (rnu/ia  iymr,  as  explained  above).  * 

It  [•  ■  diffloull  problem  whether  Id  Illi  early  mlaiitiy  Jmu 
-wu  not  led  by  Hli  enthiuium  to  ahmr  len  rktvs  In  the 
^KpreBrirpn  ot  Ulu  clainkfl  uid  Ihh  reatFslnt  hi  the  exerdso  of 
'Ha  po<4'ert  thui  w<4  Kie  pi«ctice  kfterwaTde,  when  Fie  tfcul 
learned  (nm  ciperiencB  the  peril  thta  conrw  involved  of  a 

depends  on  the  uniner  jriven  l^  the  wider  queition,  whether 
such  4  ph«nKB  o(  method,  dno  to  the  iMchinE  of  eiperience, 
would  bo  coiDiAtlble  with  Uie  unerring  monl  \ndgbt.  ind 


'  In  [hla  view  at  the  mesnlnE  ot  Chriitlun  enUiuiiui 

Spirit,  we  get  iin  InlervMtin^  vlimpH  Into  balh  tlie  his 
Innouige  uid  the  phlloeophy  of  Lhiit  hlitorr,  from  the  dli 
-which  itttcbed  to  tbs  ward  'enlhniiuni'  during  the 
JUUonllnn  Wld  nelm.     Thnw  onn  ihn  — ■-—  ■  --■- 
Church  nt  lb 


'    Aitl«]>  dcfli— 

, „ —,  ^enonthatheltKI 

-with  Ood;  ud  Omt  b*  reoelvM  wninaMaL 

(OtenoHDiw  m  Man,  L  mk  ■  drflnltion  whloh  entirely 
mponds  to  tlia  conlnnpatsry  [do*  on  tha  nblect  (ne  J.  r. 
Chrpntcr,  ymnu  jrarHiHaii.  p.  IIS).  InlhalBUictat.  enthni- 
Hm  waa  a  aynonxm  tor  ttnitldan;  an  enthoalait  was  ■Imply 
■  fanatic  And  tha  conatant  uifdlaatkni  of  tbe  Mnna  to  the 
KvangiAlcal  Rcvhal  and  lla  Indcn  ahowa  that  tUa  debaalng 
their  valna  waa  due  to  Uia  aplrltnal  dautoaa*  of  the  entl 


He  hath  a  devil,  and  ii  niul ' 
-Hu,  -  I.DDU  all  bealda  thyaelt*  (An  Wf ' 
of  JdunJem,  vhen  tbey  wltneaied 

_i ™.j.^  -Uowm  ^  "--  ' 

tail  ot 


and  aame  of  tl»  peoiita  of  JdunJem,  vhen  tbey  wltneaied  the 
chariamaUe  ffittM  beaCowed  upon  Ohrlat^  toUowCTt  on  tbo  Day 
of  Pentecoat,  eiclalmed,  'Tbaaa  meu  are  toll  o(  new  wloe' 
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EHTBT  IHTO  JBRUSUBH.— This  was  one  of 
the  acted  parables  of  Jesus,  in  which  some  im- 
mortal lesson  is  concealed.  The  washinK  of  the 
feet,  the  entry,  and  the  cleansing  of  tha  Temple, 
stand  together  as  dramatic  repTesentatioiis  of  tlie 
principles  and  ideas  of  the  Kingdom  •)!  God  ;  of 
the  humility  and  self-denial  required  in  tbe  life  of 
the  Christian :  of  tbe  mixture  of  condescension  and 
majesty  in  the  manner  of  the  King's  coming  ;  and 
of  the  j^ieace  He  gives  and  of  the  judgment  that 
follows  in  His  steps. 

Of  the  Synoptic  accounts  Mk.  seems  tha 
original.  Mt.  describes  the  entry  in  keeping  with 
hia  representation  of  Je^us  as  the  Mnlka  ilishihd 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  consonance  -with  the  prophecy 
of  Zee  9".  The  KV  rendering  of  21'  roCro  3^  -riyom, 
'  Now  this  is  come  to  pnea,'  seems  to  put  the  refer- 
ence to  tbe  fullilment  of  that  prophecy  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus.     But  the  inference  from  Jn  12"' " 


texts  of  '  fulfilment '  i 

the  writer.  Mt.  seems  to  represent  Jesns  as  riding 
on  tha  she-ass  and  the  colt  (^sdruaf^wr).  In  Zee  # 
the  Ueb.  1,  as  Itosenmliller  points  out,  is  exegetical 
not  copulative,  and  as  '  ass '  (i^cci)  is  male,  the 
proper  rendering  is  '  sitting  on  an  ass,  even  a  colt, 
the  foal  of  sbe-asses.'  There  is  thus  only  one  ass 
in  Zechariah.  The  apparent  dujilication  is  due  to 
Hebrew  pnrollrluntut,  Mt.  is  accused  of  embroi- 
dering the  historical  statement  by  adding  a  second 
ass  in  enter  to  show  the  exact  literal  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  (Kirsopp  Lake,  at  Liverpool  Church 
C-ongress).  Robertson's  attempt  [CArutianiiy  and 
Mypwlogij,  p.  368)  to  exiJain  the  two  asses  mytho- 
logicolly  as  signifying  that  the  'Sun-god  is  at  his 
highest  pitch  of  glory  and  is  coming  to  his  doom,' 
is  not  to  bo  taken  seriously.  Mt.s  penchant  for 
'  doubles '  being  well  known  (cf.  8"  9*  ai"-"),  the 
passage  must  not  be  pressed.  Bengel's  comment 
IS  '  pullo  vectns  est,  aainA  item  nsus.  pulli  comite.' 
Farrar  suggested  rendering  tritaiairrwr  —  'oa  one 
of  them' ;  cf.  Ac  23».  Justin  Martyr  [Apol.  i.  32) 
s|>eaks  only  of  a  colt,  but,  connecting  the  incident 
witbGn  41^^^  describps  it  ju  *  tirtl  to  a  vin**  ' 


irew.  Mt.>ii_. 
»>•  [JT^l  NIph.  ptcp.;  MlKtfu  not  latimior,  t 
through  influence  ot  TtEi^;  [■  tby  lalvatiOD  *)  Is  6£"],  empbasiilng 
i^ilt,  ■meek-OS). 

In  Mt.  there  is  a  description  of  the  commotion 
[i<!ciitSri)  in  the  -nhole  city ;  tbe  question,  >  ^Vho  in 
this!';  the  answer,  'This  is  the  prophet  Jesus, 
he  who  is  from  Naiareth  ot  Gafilee,'  and  the 
greeting,  'Kosanna  to  the  Sim  of  David'  Mk  II'''" 
odds  some  vivid  details.  The  colt,  never  before 
used  (so  Lk.),  was  tied  '  at  the  door  witboat  in  the 
open  street'  {i^l  tou  dji^iSou  [not  'where  two  waya 
met,' 6iriHni,  Vulg.],  Just.  Mart,  (y  nn  tta6Sifi  iuI/i^t 
{l.c.)i  ifiipota,  bI  fii-itai  (Hesyeh.).  The  «oven 
branches  (rro^diet)  cut  from  the  cardens  {iypur, 
v.l.  for  S/nipiar)  are  different  from  the  iXiSoi  (olive 
branches  in  classical  Greek)  cut  from  the  trees,  in 
Mt  21*.  The  cr^  of  the  people  is  '  Hosanna ; 
Blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (occ.  to  Hebrew 
accents  and  idiom,  e.ff.  Dt  21'),  Blessed  be  the 
kingdom  that  comelk,  even  that  of  our  father 
David.'  Mk.  treats  the  visit  as  one  of  inspection. 
Jesus  retires,  'having  looked  round  on  all  things, 
for  tbe  hour  was  late,'  whereas  Mt.  and  Lk,  give 
it  BA  prelnde  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple.    Lk 
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1939-45  gives  additional  tonches.  They  placed  Jesus 
on  the  colt  irt^ipaffoif  (iireKdOuraw  of  Mt  21^  being 
doubtful) ;  the  exact  place  of  the  exhibition  of 
popular  enthusiasm  is  given,  'even  now  at  the 
descent  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives'  (ff^i;  jrphs  r^  Kara- 
pd<rei)f  from  which,  Dean  Stanley  states,  the  first 
view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
city  as  the  road  from  Bethany  begins  to  descend. 
The  lament  over  the  city,  the  retort  to  the  Phari- 
sees' objection,  '  If  these  should  hold  their  peace,' 
etc.,  are  peculiar  to  Luke.  The  song  is,  '  Peace  in 
heaven  and  glory  in  the  highest,'  a  seeming  adapta- 
tion of  the  'Hosanna,'  etc.,  to  suit  Greek  taste, 
perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the  angels'  song 
(Lk  2^*). 

Jn  12^^'  describes  the  scene  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  in  the  city  who  went  out  to 
meet  Him  {els  i&irdvn7<ru') :  the  blending  of  the  two 
streams  of  people,  the  oi  irpodyoirret,  *  those  going 
before '  of  the  Synoptics  being  those  who  hod  gone 
out  to  meet  Him  and  had  turned  back  when  they 
met  Him  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  thus 
preceded  Him  to  the  city;  the  testimony  of  the 
people  who  were  with  Him  to  the  new-comers  that 
(reading  6ti  for  dre)  He  had  summoned  Lazarus 
from  the  tomb ;  ana  the  fact  that  the  people  from 
the  city  took  branches  of  palm  trees  (rd  /Safa  twp 
^khpIkup  [from  class,  pais,  '  palm-branch,'  not  from 
Pai6s,  'small'.;  note  the  three  different  words  for 

*  branch,'  icXd^ot,  (rri^r,  and  Batop],  The  prophecy 
is  given  in  a  shorter  form.  Jesus  is  hailed  *  King 
of  Israel,'  and  the  Pharisees  comment  on  their  own 
powerlessness  and  His  popularity  (v."). 

TMs  entry  was  connected  witn  Jesus'  consdous- 
ness  of  His  Messianic  mission,  gradually  develop- 
ing as  His  work  assumed  definite  direction  and 
His  doctrine  definite  form;  was  conceived  after 
the  prophecies  of  the  OT,  and  planned  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  many  who  were  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  *  the 
consolation  of  Israel,'  *the  redemption  of  Jeru- 
salem' (Lk  2»- »).  After  the  feeding  of  the  6000 
( Jn  6^^)  the  multitude  recognized  Jesus  as  the  prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  world,  and  would  nave 
seized  Him  and  made  Him  a  king,  but  He  defeated 
their  purpose ;  for  He  could  not  Slow  an  emotional 
peasantry,  ever  ready  to  flock  to  the  standard  of 
a  deliverer,  to  identify  His  Kingdom  with  this 
world,  or  His  cause  witn  that  of  a  Judas  of  Galilee. 
Here  He  devises  the  entry  on  the  lines  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  which,  though  free  from  any  hostile 
intention,  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  He 
was  the  Messiah,  and  implied  that  He  was  more. 
It  was  not  directly  urged  against  Him  at  His 
trial;  but  it  supplied  Pilate  with  his  question, 

*  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ? '  and,  accordingly, 
with  the  legal  basis  for  his  sentence.  This  and 
the  cleansing  were  His  two  first  and  last  actions 
as  Messiah.    They  were  followed  by  the  Cross. 

We  may  infer  m  some  measure  from  the  song, 
the  prophecy  quoted,  and  His  mode  of  entry,  how 
far  Jesus  fulfilled  and  how  far  He  transcenaed  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  His  day. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  our  father  David, — The 
Kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven  in  the  sense  of 
the  rule  or  Herrschaft  of  God,  *the  iwwer  of 
€rod  in  its  present  or  future  manifestation,'  the 
spiritual  sway  and  'sovereignty  of  God'  (Dal- 
man,  Wordi  of  Jesus,  p.  04),  not  in  the  sense 
of  Home  Rule  for  the  Jews,  had  always  been 
the  text  of  Jesus'  public  addresses  (Mt  4^^). 
Shortly  before  this  the  Pharisees  had  asked  when 
the  Kmgdom  of  God  should  come  (Lk  17^).  And 
His  answer  was  in  keeping  with  His  object  of 

Surifying  the  Messianic  ideas  and  exalting  the 
lesHianic  ideals  of  His  age.  It  was  the  Kingdom 
of  His  Father  (Mt  26»)  and  of  the  Father  of  the 
righteous  (Mt  13^)  that  He  proclaimed ;  it  was 


the  kingdom  of  their  father  David  of  which  the 
people  thought.  And  His  question,  '  What  thmk 
ye  of  Christ?'  (Mt  22^},  shows  that  He  did  not 
consider  Davidic  origin  sufficient  status  in  itself 
for  the  Messiah.  'The  kingdom  of  our  father 
David'  recalls  the  grand  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
ruler,  the  representative  of  J",  the  ideal  son  to 
whose  descendants  that  throne  was  ensured  (2  S  7^*), 
upon  which  the  prophets  of  the  OT  continued  to 
build  their  hopes — hopes  which  had  become  CTcatly 
modified  and  materialized  during  the  strug^e  witn 
Antiochus  and  Rome,  and  by  contact  with  Grecian 
thought,  and  which  made  the  ordinary  Jew  dream  of 
a  deliverer  with  all  the  heroic  qualities  of  a  Judas 
Maccabseus,  and  the  more  philosophic  think  of  an 
earthly  empire,  cosmopolitan  and  world -ruling 
like  the  Roman.  It  was  the  idea  in  the  prophets, 
chiefly  in  Dn  7*'*  ^^  ",  of  a  kingdom,  holy,  super- 
natural, universal  and  eternal,  that  Jesus  sought 
to  recover  from  the  lumber-room  of  tradition  ;  and 
in  this  He  was  assisted  by  the  gradual  revival 
of  more  spiritual  Messianic  nopes  among  thought- 
ful and  devout  Jews  like  Simeon  and  Anna  (cf. 
also  the  angelic  prediction  of  Lk  1*^  'And  the 
Lord  (jrod  shall  eive  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David ').  The  Gospels  ^ve  an  account  of 
the  general  Messianic  expectations.  The  Messiah 
was  not  to  come  from  Galilee  but  from  Bethlehem 
(Mt  2*),  was  king  of  the  Jews  (v.*),  was  to  perform 
miracles  (Jn  7^),  to  be  a  prophet  (4*),  to  appear 
mysteriously  (7*^),  to  be  a  descendant  of  David  (Mt 
9r),  and  to  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel 
(Ac  !•). 

2.  The  address  *  Son  of  David,* — The  Messiah 
is  firht  designated  vibs  Aavld  in  Ps-Sol  17^— a  title 
founded  on  Scripture  expressions  such  as  'son' 
(Is  9«), '  seed '  (Tare.  2  S  7").  *  branch '  ( Jer  23«  and 
Zee  6",  where  the  Aram,  paraphrase  for  'branch*  is 
'  Messiah ').  The  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  never 
refuted  by  His  opponents,  was  accepted  by  St. 
Paul  (Ro  1').  But  Jesus  based  His  authority  on 
something  higher  than  this  (Mt  22^). 

8.  The  song  'ffosanna  ,  .  .  highest '  (cf.  Ps  118*^-  ^, 
the  festal  cry  amidst  which  the  altar  of  burnt- 
ofiering  was  solemnly  compassed  on  the  first  six 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  on  the  last 
day  seven  times). — *  Hosanna,'  which  may  be  a  con- 
traction for  HdshVdh  na  {(rukrop  5iJ,  LXX),  or  shorter 
Hiph.  imper.  with  enclitic,  •cfJ-T*^"'!  is  evidently 
a  salutation  =  *  greeting  to  (cf.  Lat.  lo  triumphc) 
the  Son  of  David,'  not  supplication  as  in  Ps. ;  cf. 
Didache,  x.  6,  uxrappd.  ry  0i(fi  Aa^LS  (*  hail ').  uwavvd 
ip  Totj  vyf/larois  (Mt.)=5dfa  ip  vfUrrois  (Lk.).  In  Ps 
72*  116«  the  Heb.  ^  (=dat.)  is  tound  after  Hiph.  of 
yi^; ;  but  the  fact  that  the  branches  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  were  called  'hosannas'  and  Mt.'s 
remarkable  omission  from  Zee  9*  of  vf\i  (o-t^^cur, 
LXX),  which  would  have  thrown  a  new  light  on 
this  cry,  seem  to  denude  the  expression  of  any 
special  significance.    See  Hosanna. 

Dalman  suggests  that  the  original  cry  of  the  people  was 
*  Hoeanna,  Blessed  in  the  name  of  J"  be  he  that  comech '  (op. 
eiL  p.  222X  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  OT,  J" 
Himself  is  genenUly  represented  as  Saviour,  while  the  Messiah 
was  the  pnnoe  of  the  redeemed  people  ;  the  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  the  Redeemer  being  more  recent.  An  interesting 
connexion  between  Ps  11837  *  Bind  the  sacrifice  \vith  cords  or 
woven  branches'  (D*Jiiy_=r«<)3«>if,  Mk  118)  and  the  entry  of 
Jesus  is  brought  out  in  Sjrmm.  gvylr.rttrt  •»  vmynyifu  wtmar- 

It  is  possible  to  make  too  much  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  connexion 
with  this  entry,  which  took  place  just  before  the 
Feast  of  Passover  in  spring.  But  it  is  eoually 
possible  that  the  sonj^,  etc.,  may  have  been  aue  to 
reminiscences  of  the  preceding  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, when  Jesus  was  pronounced  the  prophet 
and  tlie  Messiah  (Jn  7^^),  and  that  the  whole 
passage  was  sung,  that  which  used  to  be  supplica- 
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tion  now  passing  ioto  Ereeting,  Our  conuluaion  ia, 
then,  that  thou(;h  the  song  '  Hoeanna,'  etc.,  was 
used  in  BoJutatioo,  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
preceding  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  expresses  the  ron- 
victiana  of  many  of  the  jieoplo,  and  oirers  a  reiuark- 
able  parallel  to  Pa  llS*"-". 

4.  Tilt  mode  of  entry. — SomeottheBamoGalikean 
fol  k  wlio  wished  to  make  Jesus  a  king  before  the 
time  of  Jd  G"  have  now,  in  their  progress  to 
the  city,  gatliered  around  Him  and  escort  Him, 
their  national  Prophet,  'with  song.  Others  come 
from  the  city  to  meet  Him,  and  receive  Him  with 
acts  of  homage  which  show  that  they  regarded 
Him  at  the  time  as  the  prospective  deliverer  of  the 
nation.  In  2  Mac  IC-'^Judas  Maccabieus  is  wel- 
comed with  similar  acclamattona  and  '  branches 
and  fair  boughs  and  palms,'  and  in  1  Mac  13" 
Simon.  In  2  K  9"  the  followers  of  Jehn,  the 
newly  proclaimed  king,  threw  down  their  cloaks 
(l^tdrui,  as  here)  before  him.  Stanley  also  [SP  181) 
mentions   that    in    recent    times    the    people    of 


Wellhausen  that  the  pi 

Messianic  colour  until  a  later  period,  and  that  few 
at  the  time  thought  of  the  prouhevy  in  Zee.  {op, 
cit.  p.  222).  In  the  light  of  atter  evenU,  Jesns 
entered  the  city  as  Messianic  king,  priest,  and 
prophet.  (I)  Idq  'prince'  had  to  provide  tlie 
sacrifices  'to  moke  reconciliation  tor  or  to  atone 
for  [-19^1  the  boose  of  Israel'  (Ezk  45",  of.  46'-" 
and  2  Cn  30").  So  docs  'the  Lord's  Anointed' 
here.  (3)  The  priest  presents  the  offering.  So 
does  'the  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchiwdek' 
(I's  110*]  proceed,  metaphorically  speaking,  to 
'  bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords  unto  the  horrta  of 
the  altar'  jlI8"),  The  hannony  between  the  two 
oflicee  of  the  Mes.-dab  as  king  and  priest  b  well 
described  in  Zee  6"  '&nd  the  coansel  of  peace  eh&Il 
be  between  the  two'  (so  Rosenm.).  The  crowing 
predominance  of  the  priestly  office  of  the  Sleaaiah 
IS  also  expressed  in  the  choice  of  the  colt '  whereon 
never  man  sat'  (Mk.  and  Lk.),  cf.  Nu  10*  'a  red 
heifer  .  .  ,  upon  which  nevercameyoke.'  (3)  The 
prophetic  character  of  the  MesBioh  as  the  'mes. 
scnger  of  the  covenant'  {Mai  3'),  coming  to  His 
temple,  J^s  prophet  to  the  world  and  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles  (Is  40'l,  was  suitably  expressed  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  peojile,  'This  is  Jesus  the 
prophet,'  et«.,  and  by  their  testimony  to  His  mira- 
cles, generally  connected  with  a  prophet.  (4)  There 
was  another  ideal  of  the  OT  realized  in  Jesaa  on 
this  occasion.  Themeekandafflicted['H(]Bointof  Pa 
22",  the  Psalm  appropriated  by  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
was  represented  oy  Him  wlio  wept  over  the  city 
and  entered  it 'meek  [■)KZeo9°=:irfKifli,  Mt21' ;  also 
in  Mt  5>  =  Pb  37"],  and  sitting  npon  an  aas.'  Other 
significations  uf  this  Heb.  adj.,  such  as  'poor,' 
'oppressed,'  and  'perBetuted'(in  Isaiah),  were  alsi 
reoTized  in  Jeaus.  But  it  is  Hia  nieekneas  that 
^It.  eniphasiies,  doubtless  because  uf  His  riding 
on  an  ass.  At  one  time  the  asa  was  not  a  despUed 
animal.  Judges  rode  on  whit«  asses  (Jg  5'"). 
Hut  tlirongh  contact  with  Gentiles  the  ass  had 
fallen  into  contempt.  For  int  Josephns  substitntes 
jErfrai  and  Itms.  LXX  in  Zee  V  preferred  iiro- 
^ioT  and  ituXm  to  the  despised  woi-d.  It  was, 
however,  the  tradition  that  the  Messiah  should 
come  riding  on  an  ass  (Sepp,  |vi,  c.  6).  (5)  The 
conception  of  Messiah  as  tbe  sntlerlng  Servant  of 
Deutf-Iaaiah  was,  however,  most  of  allexemplLlied 
by  Him  who  on  this  occasion  humbled  Himself 
[■iJHJ  (Niph.  of  njB  in  refleiive  sense)  la  53'  =  ^™- 
vilnixitir  iumif,  Ph  2"]  in  a  voluntary  manner  in 
His  procress  to  a  death  for  His  people. 
Matthew  deseribes  Jesns  as  armed  with  author- 
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authority  Ls  over  all  flesh,  to  make  tliem  feel  their 
nant  of  God  and  Him.  The  sense  of  power  was 
derived  from  the  sense  of  His  mission  and  the 
consciousncsa  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  which 
made  Him  soar  beyond  the  Messianic  r6le  and  see 
Himself  tlie  Lord  of  the  wliole  eartli,  holding 
sway  by  peace,  spiritual  peace,  and  1^  power, 
spiritual  power.  '  He  clauned  for  Himself,'  as 
DaJman  remarks  (op.  cit.  p.  313),  'an  exalted 
position  such  as  had  not  been  assigned  even  to 
the  Messiah,'  and,  as  Hamack  {}yhat  it  Ckristi- 
aniti/f  p.  141}  oliservcs,  'He  leaves  the  idea  of  the 
Mesi<iah  far  behind  Him,  because  He  filled  it  with 
a  content  that  burst  it.'  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  He  affirmed  His  Kingship  before  Pilate  (Mt 
■21"). 

The  object  of  this  entry  was  the  inauguration  of 
Jesus'  last  mission  to  His  people.  The  attraction 
of  the  provincial  crowds,  the  Jerusalem  populace, 
the  Greeks  and  proselytes,  if  not  the  impressing 
of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  this  was  the  end  desired, 
and  in  a  ^eat  measure  attained.  He  never  seems 
to  move  in  solitair  stat«  in  the  Temple  ;  crowds 
are  always  aronnd  Him  ;  He  ia  the  topic  of  the 
people's  conversation  and  the  subject  of  the 
priests'  conspiracy.  This  was  a  suitable  prelude 
to  a  great  missionary  enterprise  all  too  brief, 
but  crowded  perhaps  with  more  real  work  and 
witness  for  tlie  King  and  His  Kingdom  than  the 
preceding  portion  of  Hia  ministry.  It  led  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  on  the  some  or  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  these  together  culminated  in  the  Cross. 

LrmATru.— Dilmu,  ITgnfi  qf  Jtnit ;  Hunuk,  What  I'a 
ChriaianUyJ ;  Sunlcy.SP;  Funr,  Lffc  rtfChriil;  Edcnhflni, 
lift  and  Tima;  Ilftctaooek,  MyiltTy  iif  the  Cntl;  aitt. 
■  Ho«»nn»,'  ■  McBioh," '  P«php|« '  in  Hurtinpi'  DB. 

F.  R  MoNTOOMERY  Hitchcock, 

EKYY The  word  ABitot  occurs  in  the  Gospels 

only  in  the  two  parallel  passagea  Mt  27"  find  Mk 
16"*  in  connexion  irith  the  tri^  of  Jesus.  When 
tlie  members  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  sought  the 
death  of  Jesus  at  the  hands  of  Pilate,  they 
attempted  to  veil  their  motives  under  the  pretence 
of  loyalty  to  CECsar,  Pilate  was  too  astute  a  nian 
to  credit  these  professions  for  a  single  instant. 
He  perceived  {iylwoTKf,  Mk  15'°)  the  underlying 
feeling  to  be  envy.  If  the  word  n*"  ('be  knew, 
Mt  27")  is  significant,  it  supports  the  opinion  that 
Pilat«  had  previously  become  acquainted  with  the 
attitude  of  the  chief  priests  toward  Jesus.  The 
message  tliat  Pilate  later  received  from  his  wife 
<Mt27"')  somewhat  favonrs  this  opinion.  In  fact 
it  was  the  business  of  Pilate  to  know  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  and  His  relations  to  the  leaders  of  tlie 
Jews,  and  nothing  but  the  contemptuous  indiffcr' 
ence  of  a  Galtio  would  have  hindered  him  from  the 
inqniriea  necessary  for  gaining  this  knowledge. 


Perhku  It . 

iptcdUw 


9pri«tam 


I  at  Bnt  u  tbough  tl 


IceUngr  which 


■howi  tlw  dlillnotlvc  chM«iC«[  ot  McJi:  'Jatoiuy  Is  tha 
moli^  feeUs^  irtikh  It  often  hid  toward  a  ilva],  or  pouiblil 
rival,  tor  tbe  poaiealon  ol  tliat  which  we  etcMIx  dfdn,  ai  In 
love  or  amutloa.  Envy  tl  a  ilniUar  tecllnf  tMrait]  one, 
whether  riTil  or  not,  who  alindj  poaMMca  that  which  w« 
giBMly  deeire.  Jealooi 
i^  prompted  b"  ' 


Mlouiy  is  cnmltr  pcfmiptad  by  (ear ;  suvy  Is 

, ^.-_  by  covatounicBi'  (fifOMru  Dietionary,  i.t. 

Entft.  'Eorf  ia  only  a  millgiiwit,  Mlflih  Enuiger,  cuung  iU 
ivO  eye  on  the  elevation  or  auppoeed  hapfrineai  or  otherv' 
BushneU,  ii.).    In  Trench,  Synthymt  <if  tKi  Utie  TatamtBi, 


. , —^.-llr  Mated.     Apparently 

jealooty  (tSuc)  'maj  anmie  two  ahapea:  either  that  ol  a 
otdre  to  make  war  upon  tin  good  wblofa  it  behold*  In  another. 


naliinsDf  It 


«  point  ot  ci 


IB  Plato, 


leant  the  widilng  of  It  lem.    And 

which  iiiM  hue  with  fMw:  tlia 

mri-u.  i^ti.  n.  irf-n,  flit  flfitt,  iri  iHn,  H  tSi-K  i  the  latter 
ijeinff  eewntiAliy  jpaarive,  the  former  lg  aetive  and  energetic* 
This  dCation  from  Plato  ahows  tliat  there  may  be  a  fcnetlfl 
relation  between  leaiousy  and  envy,  but  It  doea  not  ihow  Uiat 
envy  is  paBiTc.  Trench  quotes  (rom  Atirtotie,  Rtirtaric,  Ji.  11, 
omltllng  •  li  fir  Tl.ir.»  Iwrnf-nHviiKi  r>i  ix"'  >'•  n>  «<••••  W* 
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Ixjur  Bhiui  not  luve  Che  ewxl  thuC  he  hu  or  eeenib  to  have'    A 

JuiUUa  Ihii  italcQienC  ot  AhetoUe,  *nd  levuli  thtt  il  mnini 
the  auiw  ucivg  nuliKnunt  fcwling  u  li  Eiprseud  in  modorn 
finglUi  hy  thfl  word  'envy.'  It  wa«ff^>*fwhith moved  the  i^odfl 
to  pnvint  men  Iroin  ittnlnlng  a  gTEuC  or  unlnterruplai  ei|>eri- 
•BOB  ol  prorotrit)'.      Plndai.  the  Ingic  ivriw™,  and  omlorj 

daitioy  inotiiet'ii  proeperitv  m  (u  u  one  hu  the  power  to  da  It. 

The   Scptiugint,   ■wording  to  Htlch's   Conairdaacf.  ukb 

ttirt  only  In  the  ApocrjTihal  bookt    The  ino«C  noteworthy 

entered  Luto  the  world.' 

Since  envy  is  an  ill-will  or  malice  aroused  by 
the  anccoBs  or  good  pita  of  another,  it  is  the  lit- 
ting  word  to  designate  the  motive  of  the  priests 
who  protested  their  loyalty  to  Cmsar.  Envy  is 
not  a  primary  emotion.  Other  feelings  prepare 
the  way  for,  and  may  enter  into,  it.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  development  in  the  life  of  selfishness 
[Jul.  MUller,  Lehre  von  dtr  Svnile,  i.  233  f.  [Eng.  tr. 
Chnslian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  i.  171]).  In  the  GoswIb 
this  development  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  The 
deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  were  from   the  outset 


ieabuay.  When  they  could  charge  Him  with 
compact  with  Beeliebub  (Mt  12=*,  Mk  3""-  " 
ll'**-! ■"      " 


"''),  they  had  begnn  to  Jiate  Him  becanae  of  the 
popular  confidence  in  Him,  and  especially  because 
this  confidence  was  of  a  degree  and  a  qtiality 
which  they  never  had  received,  and  whicli  they 
could  not  nope  to  receive.  This  occnrrence  was  an 
attempt  to  discredit  Him  with  the  people,  and  it 
ahon-ed  that  envy  had  obtained  full  lodgment  in 
their  hearts.     From  that  time  onwardn  it  had  so 


t«  which  they  had  given  free  rein  for  months,  tliat 
they  were  unable  to  conceal  it.  See  also  ortt. 
CoVETousNKss  and  Jealousy, 

F.  B.  Dknio, 
EPHPHATHA.— An  Aramaic  word,  found  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Mk  7".  We  there  read  that  Jesus 
said  to  a  man  who  was  'deaf  and  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  Ephphatha'  (c'^^Pd).  The 
Evangelist  apfiends  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
wonl ;  6  inn  SiatolxSTiri,  '  that  b.  Be  oiiened.' 

There  ue  two  Anm.  words  ol  which  i;»f^  may  li«  s  tmni- 
fltentlon :  {1}  nesf :  P)  'V^lt-  1^"  former  Is  ■  contmctlon  of 
ncttllf  Iaipen>tive  lUipul ;  snd  the  Islter  Is  a  contraction  ol 
now* l"pe™"vf  "hpesl  ol  the  verb  nci?  'toopen.'  In  Greek 
ims,  N>D  pRscDt  ietiSi,  Khioh  la  CErtainly  Ilhpenl.  whemu 
J.  Jerome  gives  EpIijiliiUia,  and  some 
0,  cpitlha.  »nd  even  rjWo.  Wellhausen 
"  --■-'-  ■ hut  ap|urent]y  without 


IffsM  in»  be  IthpuL 
lAttai  MSB  give  rfema,  q, 
Jn  hit  Com,  on  Hk  r"  pi 


The  lonn  JMaAi,  when  «mip>F«l  nitli  iU  Aism.  equivalent 
nnonHp  preKots  eeverfti  Interca^ng  pecutisritiefl  beflring  on  the 
dialect  "poken  by  our  Lorf.    (1)  Wo  note  the  disuppenre-n™  of 

gnttuTikle  wen  mueh  neglected,  or  even  intfrchanged ;  uid  they 
tn  olten  ignored  In  tnin«Ut««tlng  SemltJo  worde  Into  Greek. 
Thus  we  And  Mirriat  from  Ml?-^ ;  B^Sirti  Irom  K^Ifn  n-J ; 
>iiiia  (ram  D)ri  'i ;  H^,  from  ]'Jll^f)  (dde  by  side  with  io/ii,, 
where  the  ■  does  dut;  lor  sX  &  ^*  note  the  (uoimiUtion  ol 
n  to  B,  giving  if^Si  lor  ItfuSa :  or  In  Anm.  ncstl  lor  no^K. 
This  Is  quite  In  ifcardiuioe  with  a  rule  in  Psleetlntsn  Anmsic, 
tint  IrequenUy,  and  espednjly  with  tbe  lablalt  3, 0,  and  9.  the  r  la 
tbe  puiivs  preSi  nN  le  aeaimilated  lo  the  flrat  radical  (Dslmsn'g 
Aranuiitclit  Orammalik,  p.  eoi).  (a)  It  Is  noteworthy  Ihat  we 
have  the  repelJtJon  ol  the  aspirate  letter  f.  Ai^oording'  to 
Hebrew  analogy,  npflji  ought  to  give  i-i*«#ii,  inMmuch  as  the 

ol  the  letter  9.  We  Inler.  therefore,  chat  In  the  Semitic 
bngusgE,  which  lie*  behind  oar  Greek  TeU.,  there  was  a  devia- 
tion Irom  Hebrew  rule  as  to  the  daghak.  II  Heb.  had  been  the 
baoal  language  of  the  Gospels,  we  could  not  have  had  such 
fount  as  Bui/ititi^t  Irom  "stAji  13  and  Biil|*a>s  frotn  H'l 
'Mf,    The  aapliated  fonns  n  and  B  advr  a  closed  syllable  would 


our  Lord  used  the  Striae  preliit  ni;[  tth  with  pasaive  forms,  and 
used  Kthpaa]  for  IthpoaL 

As  to  what  is  the  tubjeel  of  the  verb  aiafolxfiri, 
'  Be  thou  opened,'  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  It  iiiay  be  the  vioutA,  as  in  Lk  1"  (so 
Weiss,  Morison),  or  the  ear,  as  in  Targ.  on  Is  SC  (so 
Bruce,  Swete) ;  or  it  may  be  the  deaf  man  himself 
who  is  addressed.  One  door  of  knowled^  being 
shut,  the  man  is  conceived  of  as  a  bolted  chamber  i 
'  Jesns  said  to  Aim,  Be  thou  opened. ' 

LrrsBiTi'HB.— Zuhn,  Elnltilvng  in  dm  STl  1-24;  Kautssoh, 
GranuH.  da  B&tliKh-Aramdiieh,  i  fi;  Dalman,  JniTn.  (■mriim. 
iOlf.,  EB;  A.  Meyer,  Jen.  MuUmpTaekt.bi;  Meyer,  Bruce, 
Bw»te,  etc.  on  Mil  TH  J.  T.  MahSHALU 

EPHRAIH.—Jn  ll**  only;.  After  the  raising  of 
Lazams,  Jesns  departed,  in  consequence  of  the 
plots  of  the  chief  priests  against  Him,  'unto  a 
country  (RV  "into  the  country')  near  t«  the 
wilderness,  into  a  city  called  Ephraim,  and  there 
continued  with  his  disciples.' 

There  are  scarcely  any  textual  vartelions,  TB  BpellH  'E;,.:,.. ; 
Lachinann,  Tiflchenilorf ,  Weqtcott-TIort  spcU  'K^meVu  -  steyhanus, 
15fi0,  had  on  tbe  margin  the  reading  ^Efpif^  whit:b  la  eupportcd 
by  kL  and  LatJo  witneesei,  and  the  name  ^^fi^mfii/i,  as  to  b« 
Bupntied  alter  ^a^r.  Tbla  is  the  readingof  D,  Sap/urim  in 
ila  Latin  part,  lor  which  Chaw  (Si/ro-Lat.  TiXl  0/  Goipcit,  lOS) 
and  B.  llarrls  (A  Sludy  of  Cadts  Bala,  p,  1B4)  suggested  thaC 
rau  might  be  the  Heb.  Dp  '  the  name ' ;  but  more  probable  is  the 
idenUScntloQ  witb  Srppliorit.  which  In  Jos.  Anl.  xiv.  01  ii 
Bpeit  iMit'f^  (ip-li-  2a>M<w>and  oUier  romu):  so  Jerome  (i,t. 
'Araha'  In  OS  17.  13f.}:  ' DincssareiB,  qusi  olun  Safurina 
rficohatut.' 

Euscbius  in  his  Onomaalicon  says  [ad  Ephron,  Jca. 
XV.  9) :  ital  lini  ruy  Kiift-ti  'Eippalli  iirylani  rtpl  r4 
^ipiia  AlXfac  ui>  ds-A  rvi'titiir  a  ;  in  the  Latin  render- 
ing of  Jerome  1  'est  ct  villa  pergrandis  Efraia 
nomine  contra  aeptentrionem  in  vicesimo  ab  ,Elia 
miliario'  (ed.  Klostermnnn,  p.  86.  1,  BO.  18).  With 
thi8ha9beenidentified,^/ra[  =  'TT?!  Joa-xviii.  23]! 
'in  tribu  Bcniamin  ;  et  est  lioilie  vicns  E/raim  in 
qninto  miliaria  Bethetb  ad  orientem  respiciens' 
(p.  29.  i ;  the  Greek  text  [28.  4 :  xal  rSr  lari  ^Jim, 
Ai0pj]\  iri]  ia  here  defective);  fnrthcr,  1  Mae  11** 
=  Jo8.  AnC.  jtiii.  127  [ed.  Niese];  toi>.  Tft7t  ro^oi^i 


Vespasian  took  B-/iBrrfA  re  ((larlier  reading  BaiBiiX  o: 
BijftiX)  ical  'B^pai^  roWxna.  Since  RoliinBOn,  the 
^te  has  been  songht  at  the  modem  rf-Taiyibeh, 
i  miles  N.E.  from  Bethel.  SchUrer  [GJV'  i.  233) 
quotes  Robinson,  ii.  332-338 ;  Guerin,  Jiut^,  iii. 
45-51  ;  Bnhl,  GAP  p.  177  i  Heidet,  art.  '  Ephrem ' 
in  Vigonronx's  Dicl.  ii.  1885  IE  ;  cf.,  further,  art. 
'Ephraim'  by  J.  H.  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB, 
and  by  T.  K.  Clieyne  in  Encyc.  Biblica.* 

Origen  compato.  lor  the  retirement  ot  Jesus,  Mt  4"'  and 
then  allegorizes:  Ephraim,  according  to  Qn  41Elf,  •Mu^K^ftfn'; 
iriiSu  ■•uSii  u'f  til  x^f  '"•'  •i'M  'v^UD.'  Invt  nc  i^iun 
■laiii}i>i<'iiii,'u'r'B(^r>J>i'i>'"/"«''"ru'lir*^>>'-'*'^>,et&(new 
Berlin  edition,  pp,  4»,  GBl).    About  the  site  he  saj-s  nothing. 

Eb.  Nestle. 
BP1LBP8T.— There  is  but  one  sj>ecific  instance 
of  this  awful  malady  recorded  for  us  in  the 
Go5peiB.t  Tlua  case  is,  however,  common  to  all 
three  Synoptista  (cf,  Mt  17".  Mk  S'"-,  Lk  9") ;  and 
the  three  account^  while  not  in  verbal  agreement, 
are  safBciently  harmonious  to  leave  no  donbt  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  nature  and  malig- 
<3S)  L>  CHlalnly  right  la  nJecIUir 

...  iia  with  StphaTram  d  S  17»*)  put 

1  by  Resch  (Tlf  I.  1,  pn.  1(1,  SH)  and  approved  by 
11.  («.  Joh.  1008,  p.  Il),  and  In  flndlng  in  Sapfiirim  tba 
if  tl»  town  eepphoris,  which  coveted  a  very  hiree  arek. 
B  not  vet  certain  wbetlier  Oodex  D  has  riwerveJ  here  a 
tradition.    Lk  9'"  otlen  similar  varisUons  In  the  tent 


night  Itself  he  di 


u  Sfpphoris,  t 


dropped  aft«r  the  (  ol  I'c. 

I  -Epileptic'  is  eubsUtuted  by  BV  [or  'lunatjclt'  ol  AV  hi 
lit  i»  iTi'a*  tr.  ol  nW'^Cvf.'. 


EPILEPSY 

nant  character  of  the  disease.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  writers  aJl  Mtributo  it  to  the  active 
agency  of  dcmonaj  aod  tlitti  is  the  more  reniatk- 
ahlo  as  St  MattEiew,  in  another  place,  appears  to 
ditlerentiate  between  demon  posaessioa  aod  epilepsy 
(Mt  4^  ioiiiimtioiUroiii  not  OfXifvuifa^i'ai.i).  Not. 
only  Aa  the  EvaDtielistx  record  their  on-a  and  tlie 
popular  belief  in  the  connexion  of  evil  epirita  with 
epnepay ;  they  also  lead  ua  to  believe  lliat  Jesna 
exercised  His  power  on  the  presoppoaition  of  the 
truth  of  this  contemporary  idea  (cf.  Jit  17",  Mk 


C-eU 


_  _;iDHlica]  thought 

U  this  time  toA,  indail,  (or  ft  long  pBcfcid  nltHquent  In  Uila, 
wu  dlitiHOiy  on  tbe  (ld«  ol  tbt  arnopOrta.  Aictnu(e.TOi.D.) 
in  writiaK  of  it  (Sign.  Moib.  Diidvni,SI)taiaaVU  lo  Bx^ain 
ths  reaiDD  irhy  epucpnina  Ealled  '  Ow  ncred  UliMi '  (ii^, 
udwaB"  n>  *■•«•}.  The  nmiAj,  accimllni  to  thia  initer, 
beloiual  not  to  humui  but  to  Uvlns  mgOKy,  HippWAtfs,  on 
ttw  other  band,  mttliiB  ecme  Bve  ccnnirtea  eariJer,  kiuki  Co 
accept  ItU)  btflel  tlut  there  wu  ufthlnir  nperTutunl  about 
thb  ftiifniit  In  hl>  ii(dn]aii  it  b  to  be  cxtd^Ded  in  tUf  hudd 
viv  u  uy  Mta  diiwte  tc  wbich  people  ue  liable  (Jim  u.ii. 

£»!»«  [KeHcAut^  ThtSt^l  Lamuage  vfSL  Lakt^p.  SO]i 
~      '  "  Id  by  the  bebef  &  the  maleitilriit  in- 

hi  the  pmven  of  the  exordit  will  be 

u  u  XT  vuni,  I'.D.,  to  Tertnllian,  Aiiot.  S3  :  Oriren.  t. 

SU :  Apon.  Cwutit  TiiJ.  »,  uoODKil  the  wrlMcn  pro- 
uuctaof  ewlfOhriatiui  Ihooght. 

The  word  employed  by  St.  Slatthew  in  his 
description  ot  the  epileptic  boy  (s-tXijndi'eT-oi),  as 
well  as  in  hia  catalogne  of  ailments  (4^},  shows 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  the  moon  lind  a 
preponderating  inltiience  in  bringing  on  tiiis  disease 
(cf.  Ps  121'  for  a  reference  to  the  balefol  effect 
which  tile  brilliant  rays  of  the  moon  were  supposed 
to  exert,  and  whicli  from  tlie  context  seems  to  have 


.indeed,  it  can  liardly  be  said  to  have  altogethei 

vanished  from  the  poimlar  mind,  though  it  ia  prob- 
ably now  confined  to  the  remoter  quarters  of  iinmau 
habitation. 

A  compamtive  Btndy  of  the  particolar  case  de- 
scribed  by  each  of  the  Synoptists  reveals  the  fact 
tliat  St.  Mark  ipren  a  much  more  graphic  and 
detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  than  either  of 
tlie  other  two.  According  to  this  writer,  the  boy 
ivos  deaf  and  dumb,  he  was  liable  to  be  seized  with 
convulsions  at  any  time  or  place  [Sitdu  iir,  v."),  to 
fall  violently  to  the  gronnd,  foaming  at  his  nioutfa, 
gnashing  with  and  grinding  his  teetli.  Finally,  he 
IS  said  to  Ik  gradudly  wasting  away  as  a  result  of 
the  freonency  ot  tlie  sei/uref*.  He  was.  moreover, 
alllicteu  from  hischildhood  with  this  awful  malady. 
a  by  no  means  ancommon  feature  of  such  coxes  (xce 
art,  'Medicine,'  by  A.  Macaliatcr,  in  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  327'').  St  Mark  also  gives  a  vivid  account  of  a 
fit  which  seems  to  have  Deen  bronght  on  by  the 
presence  of  Jesus,  or  by  the  excitement  consequent 
on  his  introduction  to  that  presence  {9").  No 
sooner  did  he  come  before  Jesus  than  a  raiEnre 
with  terrible  convulsions  took  place,  and  falling 
on  the  (nvund  he  rolled  about  iinuXltro  does  not 
seem  lo  be  adequately  treated  in  EV}  foaming. 

Peihape  the  moat  pecoliu'  put  <i(  tb«  H*Aio  DuntiTe  li  the 
kccoonc  ot  tbe  healing  pnccai.  AaconUn^  to  Uie  ll«tth—n  Mxt 
Luku  ventona,  the  cure  ma  not  coly  partKSt,  It  ma  InslaB. 
UDeauiWt1TU=U9^  SL  Haik,  on  Ibe  ottier  hand,  laya  it 
wu  gndual  and  dlflbmlt  ol  --— -t"-*"""*  Asm,  adoptlns 
a  tone  al  peieniptocT  ■athetlt)'(i)A  tnTinB  ru,  T.av  addieaed 
the  spirit  u  a  peiMQ,  and  waa  auweiad  by  ttM  lUtxt,  wt 

cauiedhii  victim  to  oltet  loud  crto  am" ■^--'.>- -^-<- 

oonraNeBB  befon  b«  obiTid  the  commi 
plrtlon  ot  tbe  mire  yet  teaclwd,  lee  an 

vened«oprol«ind<lytM™  rinl  .iv<*i  V.' , _.  . 

the  brataiideni  into  the  bellel  that  death  iiaddafaned 
It  wu  not  until  Jnui  took  tbe  boy  by  the  hand  ' 
fr^m  the  ground  Chat  tbe  minM:le  took  ite  ""-'  -^ 


le  with  Tida 


rfdod'CLkS^ 


nialse 


il  Hhaps,  and  the 
■Jeaty 


■  noted  that  thia  re 


I  a  preceding  ncUan  he  lella 


atthBhalingbT  Jesuiot  a  blindmanmtBethnldA.    Tbe  cure 
bj  the  qonUct  oV  Hi*  haudi  mtb  the  aliUoted  patient  (aec  SB  ^>. 

Tliat  ■  the  scribes'  seized  tbe  opportunity  afforded 
by  this  case  to  carry  on  their  cootroversy  with 
JesuB  and  His  disciples  is  implied  in  St.  Mark, 
where  tbo  element  of  hostility  is  referreil  to  (see 
V."  'and  scribes  disputing  against  them'  [rpii 
aCToii]}.  The  method  of  healing  odof  t^  by  Jesus 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  lend  themselves  (cf.  Sh/ibbntk  61 
and  Tosrfln  Slmhbath,  in  Inc.,  where  we  learn  of 
the  employment  of  oharms,  such  oa  amulets  and 
winged  insects  of  a  certain  kind,  in  the  cure  of 
epileptics).  With  Jesna  it  is  the  assertion  of  per- 
sonal superiority.  His  words  carry  with  them  the 
weight  of  indisputable  anthority.  The  command 
ia  that  of  One  who  cl^ms  the  lonlship  over  disease 
and  death.  At  the  same  time  directness  and  sim- 
plicity are  tbo  essential  characteristics  of  His  atti- 
tude and  l>earing.  Nor  did  Jestu  permit  thb 
contrast  to  j>ass  unnoticed  (see  Mt  12^,  where  He 
refers  to  a  practice  recognized  as  legitimate  by  (he 
religionists  of  His  day). 

Exorcism  was  practised  in  public  by  men  who 
professed  to  wield  authorily  over  the  demon  world 
(cf.  Ac  IB",  which  is  the  only  place  where  the 
word  'exorcist'  occurs  in  the  NT).  These  exorcists 
seem  to  have  relied  upon  tlie  repetition  of  certiun 
names  to  effect  their  pun>we,  and  along  with  this 
the  recitation  of  siHtcial  incantations,  of  which 
Solomon  particularly  was  coiuddered  to  be  the 
author  (see  Jos.  Ant.  vni.  ii,  5 ;  Schilrer,  BJP  a. 
iii.  151-155,  and  also  To  6-»  for  the  lengths  to 
wliich  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  charms  and  incanta- 
tions bad  made  its  way  among  the  Jews),  We 
must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  followers  of 
Jesus  framed  their  methods  of  healing  the  .tick 
uixin  this  contemporary  model.  The  utternare  of 
tho  name  of  Jesus  found  its  place  in  their  cures 
(Ac  3"  16»  Mk  9»>- "  16"  etc.,  where  t*  t?  i-i^n 
'IijooD  XpvtroS  seems  to  be  an  esscntialpart  of  the 
formula  employed).  See  also  Demon,  Lunatic. 
J.  R.  Willis. 

EPIPHIHY.-See  Calendar,  p.  261  f. 

EQUUiITT, — Equality  in  capability,  responsi- 
bility, and  future  destiny  is  by  no  means  taught 
by  Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Christiana  are  not  re- 
duced to  one  uniform  level  of  worth  and  dignity, 
either  here  or  hereafter.  In  the  parables  of  the 
Talents  and  the  Pounds  the  servants  are  not  in  a 
condition  ot  equality  during  tlieir  period  of  prolia- 
tion  or  afterwards  [Mt  SS"-*,  Lk  19"-").  The 
inequality  of  Dives  and  Loznrus  here  is  an  admitted 
fact,  and  their  inequality  beyond  the  grave  is  a 
sure  conseijuence  (Lk  Iff^).  Christ  repeatedly  ad- 
niits  without  deprecation  the  inoqnatity  observable 
among  men.  *  There  are  last  which  shall  be  tint, 
and  there  arc  first  which  shall  be  last'  (Lk  13*>,  cf. 
Mt  19^).  There  is,  indeed,  no  suggestion  whatever 
that  a  certain  level  of  equatitv,  tried  even  bf 
internal  criteria,  is  to  l>e  aimed  at.  Growth  in 
grace  follows  the  law  of  life,  an  increasing  incre- 
ment following  upon  each  further  increment  (Lie 
19").  '  He  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  i>  greater  Ikan  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  1 1", 
Lk  7").  Pre-eminence  is  not  at  all  directly  dis- 
couraged or  deprecated,  only  it  mnst  be  the  deei>eat 
and  truest  excellence,  apart  froni  the  odiousness  of 
comparison  with  others.  The  sons  of  Zebedee  ara 
too  anxious  for  the  position  of  pre-eminence  here- 
after, and  too  heedle!<s  of  the  coll  to  self>sacrifica 
now  (Mk  10",  Mt  3CF).  All  disciples  are  in  danger 
of  deMring  to  be  honoured  by  titles  here,  instead 
of  awaiting  God's  bestowal  of  dignity  in  the  new 
life  bevond  (Mt  23'"").  But,  to  be  graitcst  in.  ths 
KingMm  of  heaven  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  a  little 
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child  liere  (Mt  18*,  Lk  9«).  Such  lowly  and  meek 
Christians  are  called  '  little  children/  and  the  Lord 
identifies  Himself  with  them  (Mk  9^).  The  disciple 
must  not  lord  it  over  his  fellow-disciples  wantonly 
and  arrogantly  (Mt  24*^  ^'),  Not  only  superiority, 
but  even  equality,  is  forbidden  as  the  soafof  effort. 
Mutual  service  is  to  be  the  aim  of  tne  Christian 
conmiunity — the  first  is  to  be  bond-servant  of  all 
(Mk  10**).  This  precept  of  service,  instead  of  insist- 
ence upon  equality  (Lk  22^*  ^),  was  beautifully  and 
touchingly  practised  by  the  Master-Servant  on 
the  night  of  His  betrayal  (Jn  13^).  Every  man  is 
to  descend  below  the  level  of  equality  and  leave  it 
to  God  to  call  him  higher  if  it  be  good  in  His 
sight  (Lk  W%  Especi&y  in  respect  of  penitence 
for  sin  is  it  good  to  sink  all  considerations  of  com- 
parative merit  (Lk  18^*).  Except  in  the  ideal  sense, 
equality  is  neither  an  established  fact  nor  a  correct 
principle  in  the  Christian  Society.  We  are  sons 
of  one  Father,  and  so  brothers ;  out  brothers  are 
not  equal,  for  some  are  older  or  wiser  or  richer 
or  better.  We  are  servants  of  one  Master,  and 
80  fellows ;  but  in  this  service  there  are  various 
offices  and  diverse  stations.  Unity  rather  than 
equality  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (Jn  10^*  11" 
17"  etc.). 

LrrERATURS.— Bruoe,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  ChrisL  pp.  178- 
225;  Mozley,  Univ.  Semumt,  p.  72  If. ;  Newnuui,  Selected  Ser- 
mons,  p.  2e0ff.  W.  B.  FrANKLAND. 

ER. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3*. 

ERROR. — As  one  who  lived  in  the  undimmed 
vision  of  holiness  and  truth,  *  who  saw  life  steadily 
and  saw  it  whole,'  Jesus  must  have  felt  >vith  an 
intensity  we  cannot  fathom  how  sin  had  distorted 
the  reason  of  man  as  well  as  perverted  his  affec- 
tions. All  around  Him  He  saw  men  walking  *  in 
the  vanity  of  their  mind,  being  darkened  in  their 
understanding,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
because  of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because 
of  the  hardening  of  their  heart '  (Eph  4^^).  He  saw, 
also,  as  no  one  else  had  ever  seen,  that  the  recovery 
of  those  who  had  become  *  vain  in  their  reasonings ' 
(Ro  1^)  was  to  be  achieved  less  by  attacking  their 
godless  errors  than  by  aiming  at  tne  renewal  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental and  vital  point  to  emphasize.  Underlying 
all  Christ's  dealings  with  error  there  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  dependence  of  men's  opinions  and 
beliefs  upon  their  character.  We  seldom  realize 
how  much  we  contribute  to  the  judgments  we 
form.  We  set  out  with  the  intention  of  being 
wholly  governed  by  the  object.  We  want  to  know 
what  It  really  is,  and  not  merely  what  it  appears 
to  be.  So  we  approach  it,  examine  it,  ana  form 
our  opinion  of  it.  But  the  eye  brin^  with  it  the 
power  of  seeing ;  what  we  see  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  object,  but  upon  the  organ  of  vision. 
Tnis  is  true  especially  with  respect  to  all  judg- 
ments of  value,  all  questions  of  ri^ht  and  wrong, 
of  duty  and  religion.  The  possibilities  of  error 
increase  not  merely  with  the  complexity  of  the 
subject-matter,  but  with  the  way  in  which  our 
interests  and  convictions,  our  desires  and  predilec- 
tions, are  bound  up  with  it.  In  the  region  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  not  only  must  the  intellect 
be  clear, — free  from  false  theory, — but  still  more 
necessary  is  it  that  the  heart  be  pure  and  the 
practice  sound.  To  appreciate  goodness  a  man 
must  love  goodness ;  must  be,  if  not  good,  at  any 
rate  good  in  many  ways.  *  Every  one/  said  Jesus, 
*  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice  *  (Jn  IS''). 
This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  all  moral  and 
religious  errors  are  due  simply  to  a  depraved  heart. 
Violent  upholders  of  orthodoxy  have  oeen  only  too 
ready  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case,  and  to 


silence  the  heretic  by  declaring  Idm  a  bad  man. 
But  it  does  mean  that  there  is  a  moral  aptitude  for 
Christian  discipleship.  It  was  inevitable  that  men 
who  had  no  enthusiasm  for  goodness  should  mis- 
understand Christ  and  reject  Him.  It  was  equally 
certain  that  HLb  *  sheep '  would  hear  His  voice  and 
follow  Him. 

There  are  a  few  striking  illustrations  of  these 
principles  in  the  Grospels  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion. 

1.  The  necessity  for  intpard,  moral  clarity  and 
simplicity  is  strongly  insbted  on  by  Jesus  (Mt 
6»-»  Lk  118*-»).  *  We  so  often  talk  as  if  we  were 
only  obliged  to  *' follow  our  conscience" ;  as  if  no 
one  ooula  lay  anything  to  our  charge  unless  we 
were  acting  against  the  present  voice  of  conscience. 
But  this  IS  very  perilous  error.  We  are  also 
obliged  to  enlignten  our  conscience  and  keep  it 
enlightened.  It  is  as  much  liable  to  error  as  our 
unii^ructed  intelligence,  as  much  liable  to  failure 
as  our  sijght '  (Gore.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  p. 
146  f.).  The  thought  is  expressed  in  other  forms 
equally  suggestive.  Thus  the  *  pure  heart '  is  the 
condition  oi  the  vision  of  God  (Mt  5^).  It  is  the 
'honest  and  good  heart'  which,  having  heard  the 
word,  keeps  it  (Lk  8"^).  Heavenly  truth  is  liid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  revealed  unto  babes 
(Mt  11*).  The  disciples  must  be  converted  and 
become  as  UtUe  cMldren  (Mt  18«-«,  Mk  lO^*). 

2.  Our  Lord's  method  of  dealing  with  the  ignor- 
ant and  erring  is  full  of  instruction.  Take  the 
case  of  the  woman  suffering  from  an  issue  of  blood 
(Mt  9»-«,  Mk  6««*,  Lk  8*^).  It  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  poor  woman's  ignorance.  Her 
mind  was  full  of  erroneous  thoughts  of  Jesus.  At 
best  she  looks  upon  Him  as  a  worker  of  magic. 
She  thinks  that  she  may  be  able  to  steal  a  blessmg 
from  Him  in  the  crowa.  But  there  was  working, 
even  in  that  darkness,  the  precious  element  of  faitli. 
She  trusted  Jesus  as  far  as  she  understood  Him, 
and  that  was  enough  for  the  Master.  He  knew 
that  faith  in  Himself,  even  though  it  were  only  as 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  would  break  through  the 
incumbent  weight  of  error  and  ignorance,  and 
offer  a  free  way  for  His  grace :  *  Daughter,  be  of 
good  comfort :  thy  faith  nath  made  thee  whole ; 
go  in  peace.'  Jesus  adopted  essentially  the  same 
method  in  dealing  with  persons  like  Zacchaeus, 
Mary  Magdalene,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  the 
*  publicans  and  sinners '  generally.  These  victims 
and  slaves  of  passion  and  ignorance  were  certainly 
not  good.  Their  lives  were  stained  by  error  and 
sin.  The  religious  classes  looked  upon  them  as 
moral  outcasts.  And  yet  tliere  were  those  among 
them  open  to  conviction.  Their  wdlful  and  pas- 
sionate lives  had  not  destroyed  in  them  a  strange 
yearning  for  better  things.  And  when  purity 
drew  near  to  them,  adorned  with  such  DiWne 
graciousness  as  it  was  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  they 
became  responsive  to  it  and  yearned  after  it.  That 
was  faith,  and  Jesus  saw  in  it  a  power  which 
would  work  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
nature.  His  one  endeavour  was  to  call  it  forth 
into  fullest  exercise.  Erroneous  thoughts  of  God 
and  life,  of  duty  and  religion,  would  all  slowly 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  this  new  devotion 
to  Himself.  But,  after  all,  those  who  responded  to 
His  invitations  (Mt  11*^)  were  never  numerous. 
The  CTeat  mass  of  the  people  w^as  untouched  and 
uninfluenced.  Sunk  in  stupid  ignorance,  vice,  and 
worldliness,  the  masses,  at  the  best,  followed  Him 
for  a  time  in  gaping  wonder,  thinking  far  more  of 
*the  loaves  and  fisnes'  than  of  the  new  life  and 
truth  He  placed  before  them.  Hence  the  sad  words 
with  which  Jiesus  upbraided  *the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done'  (Mt  ll^*'-^^)^ 

8.  The  Pharisees  and  the  othe,r  religious  leaders, 
— At  first  it  seems  a  strange  thing  that  these  men, 
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on  the  whole,  fell  into  the  appalling  error  of  re- 
jecting Jesus.     *  The  gospel  did  not  ^lace  itself, 
directly  and  at  the  outset,  in  opposition  to  the 
errors  of  the  Pharisees.  .  .  .  But  the  dividing  gulf 
was  none  the  less  real,  and  would  baffle  every 
attempt   to   fathom  or  bridge   it   over '  (Reuss, 
Christian  Theology  in  tJie  Apostolic  Age^  p.  227). 
A  few  reflexions  on  the  lines  of  the  previous  re- 
marks will  make  this  clear.    The  whole  life  and 
thought   of  the   typical   Pharisee  was  a  closed 
system.    His  religion  was  already  fully  organized. 
*  In  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees,  Judaism  finally 
became  petrified.'     It  was  a  body  of  rules  and 
doctrines  which  laid  the  main  stress  on  conduct 
and  outward  ceremonies, — a  ri^d  mould  without 
plasticity  or  capability  of  expansion.    It  could  only 
react  in  antagonism  towaras  one  who  offered  a 
reli^on  of  the  spirit,  a  worship  of  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.    The  Pharisee  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  a  renovating  and  inspiring  call 
which  bade  him  begin  afresh,  and  completely  revise 
his  life  and  reli^on  in  the  light  of  a  nigher  ideaL 
He  was  self-satisfied,  and  resented  criticism  as  an 
intolerable  impertinence.     He  was  like  one  who 
says  that  he  must  follow  Ms  conscience,  but  who 
does  not  continually  seek  to  enlighten  his  conscience 
bv  confronting  it  with  higher  aspects  of  truth. 
He  had  ears,  out  he  heard  not ;  eyes,  yet  he  was 
blind.    This  was  the  most  fatal  kmd  of  error,  the 
most  hopeless  of  all  moral  states;  and  it  was  in- 
evitable that  it  should  oome  into  deadly  collision 
with   Jesus.      'While   the   Pharisaic   spirit   had 
changed  religion  into  a  narrow  and  barren  formal- 
ism, the  gospel  carefully  distinguished  the  form 
from  the  essence  in  things  religious.    Its  estimate 
of  man's  true  worth  and  the  certainty  of  his  hopes 
rested  not  upon  the  outward  conduct  of  the  life, 
but  upon  the  inward  direction  of  the  heart  and 
feelings'  (Reuss,  The  Gospel  and  Judaism,  voL  L 
p.  227).    The  errors  of  the  Pliarisees  and  the  bitter 
hostility  to  Jesus  which  they  provoked  may  be 
studied  in  the  following  passages — they  are  a  mere 
selection :  Mt  6>-8  12i-*  21»^  23i-»,  Mk  3»-«,  Lk 

gl-ll  11»7-W  lg9-14^  Jn  5»-47  714.88   812-89  9I-4I, 

4.  The  errors  of  tJie  disciples, — It  is  not  necessarv 
to  go  into  details  here.  In  responding  to  His  call 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  placed  themselves  in 
training  for  the  higher  life.  They  had  passed  into 
a  school  where  the  scholar's  ignorance  and  error 
would  be  dealt  with  patiently  and  wisely.  They 
had  much  to  learn,  out  the  essential  tning  was 
that  they  were  in  communion  with  the  Light  of 
Life. 

LrrBaATURB.~niin$ru'orth»  Christian  Ckameter;  Gore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Reuss,  History  of  Chriaitian  Theology  in 
the  Apoatolie  Age  ;  A.  J.  Balfour,  Foundations  of  Belief  \  Per- 
sonal Idealism,  Essay  I.  by  Prof.  O.  F.  Stout;  Descartes, 
Meditation  IV.  A.  J.  JeXIUNSOK. 
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It  is  to  set  forth  the  main  features  of  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  regarding  the  Last  Things.  His 
doctrine  is  presumaoly  discoverable  from  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  is  capaole  of  being  exhibited  in  a 
self-consistent  form.  Yet  in  view  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  the  present  state  of  critical  opinion, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  certain  distinctions 
steadily  in  mind. 

We  must  distinguish  between  (I.)  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  ^IL)  the  Gospel  of  John;  and  we 
must  distinguish  between  (A)  current  Jewish  con- 
ceptions and  (B)  the  conceptions  of  Jesus.  In 
proportion  to  our  feeling  of  the  real  unity  of  our 
subject,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintam  these 
distinctions  with  rigidity  ;  yet  a  total  disregard  of 
them  is  impossible  to  any  one  who  would  keep  on 
terms  with  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  in  our  own 
day,  or,  what  is  more  important,  would  appreciate 
in  any  just  degree  the  holv  originality  of  Jesus. 
The  bearing,  however,  of  what  is  called-  the 
Synoptic  Problem  upon  any  matter  important  to 
our  purpose  is  so  slight  that  we  may  safely  ignore 
it,  mentioning  only  that  we  as^tume  as  a  good 
working  hypothesis  the  prevailing  critical  theory, 
which  gives  precedence  in  point  of  time,  and  even, 
in  certain  aspects,  of  importance,  to  the  Gospel  of 
Mark. 

I.   ESCHATOLOGY  IN  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS.— 

A,  CuRREyT  Jewish  eschatological  concep- 
tions AS  witnessed  to  by  the  Gospels.—^  far 
as  these  are  concerned,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the  Synoptics 
among  themselves  or  between  them  and  John.  It 
may  be  generally  postulated,  moreover,  that  the 
fundamental  conceptions  are  those  of  the  OT, 
although  it  will  be  lound  that  some  of  these  have 
undergone  modification  since  the  time  of  the  latest 
canonical  books.  Our  principal  witnesses  are 
naturally  the  Synoptics.  In  tnem  we  have  the 
most  accurate  reports  accessible  to  us  of  the  words 
actually  used  by  Jesus ;  and  where  His  sayings,  as 
there  recorded,  emplojr  the  lan^age  of  eschatology, 
apart  from  explanations  which  give  it  a  turn 
peculiar  to  Himself,  we  may  assume  that  the 
language  in  its  natural  implications  represents 
current  Jewish  belief. 

1.  The  coming  Kingdom. — It  is  clear  that  Jesus 
addressed  people  who  had  a  perfectly  distinct, 
though  not  accurately  defined,  idea  of  an  age  or 
kingaom  to  come,  which  should  follow  on  the 
consummation  (<ri;rrAe(a,  Mt  13'*'*)  of  the  present 
a^e.  He  speaks,  e,g,,  of  rewards  to  the  faithful 
*in  this  time  {KaLpbs),*  and  of  eternal  life  in  the 
'Avorld  {aliiip)  to  come*  (Mk  10*) ;  and  the  phrase 
*  Kingdom  of  God,*  which  was  constantly  on  His 
lips,  while  doubtless  subjected  to  expositions 
which  charged  it  with  new  meanings  for  His 
followers,  yet  rested  on  a  view  of  things  common 
to  Him  and  to  even  irresponsive  hearers.  It  meant 
the  perfect  form  of  the  Theocracy  of  which  all 
the  prophets  had  spoken. 

2.  The  Jewish  supremacy.  —  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  Kingdom  would  come  through 
an  act  of  power,  in  which  God  would  visit  His 
people, — the  Jews, — delivering  them  from  all  their 
enemies,  so  that  they  might  serve  Him  without 
fear  in  holiness  and  righteousness  for  ever  (Lk  l^**). 
Men  of  the  type  of  Simeon,  Zacharias,  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathsea  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel, 
Such  persons  doubtless  believed  with  the  prophets 
{e,g.  is  II*''*  9*^'*,  Zee  9*)  that  the  supremacy  of 
God*s  people  would  be  maintained,  if  not  actually 
accomplisned,  by  methods  of  peace,  and  even  in 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  alliance  among  the  nations 
(see  esp.  Is  19**'-),  who  would  receive  the  *law* 
from  Mount  Zion  (Is  2*"*).  Yet  obviously  both 
they  and  the  general  populace,  and  even  the  dis- 
ciples after  the  Resurrection  (Ac  1^),  thought  of  a 
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state  of  things  in  which  the  position  of  God's 
ancient  people  would  be  central  and  supreme. 

8.  The  Messiah. — Beyond  the  general  belief  that 
the  Kingdom  would  come  througn  an  act  or  series 
of  acts  of  Divine  power,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  in  the  time  represented  by  the  Grospels  there 
was  among  the  Jewish  people,  though  not  confined 
to  them/  the  definite  expectation  that  the  King- 
dom would  come  through  the  advent  of  a  personal 
Ruler — called  by  the  Jews  the  Messiah  or,  in 
Greek,  the  CArw^  =  *  the  Anointed^ — on  whom  God 
would  pour  forth  His  Spirit  in  extraordinary 
measure.  This  belief,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were 
concerned,  eoes  back  to  the  testimony  of  the 
earlier  prophets  (esp.  Isaiah  and  Micah),  but  its 
history  mtnin  the  OT  period  shows  that  it  some- 
times either  disappeared  altogether  or  retired  into 
the  background,  its  place  being  taken  by  such  a 
view  as  that  expressed  in  Jer  Sl*"^* — of  a  reign 
of  Jahweh  Himself  through  His  law  written  on 
the  hearts  of  His  people,  f  We  need  not  here 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  fluctuation.  It  is 
enough  to  remark  that  for  about  a  century  before 
the  time  of  Christ  the  belief  that  the  Kingdom 
would  be  established  through  an  individual  world- 
wide Ruler,  who  would  exercise  practically  Divine 
powers,  had  been  current  in  larger  or  smaller 
circles  among  the  Jews.  Sufficient  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  passages  in  the  Prophets  {e.g,  Deutero-Isaiah) 
or  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Daniel,  which  had  origin- 
ally no  reference  to  an  individual  Messiah,^  nad 
come  to  be  so  interpreted.  The  interpretation  is 
current.  No  other  is  even  thought  of.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt — as  notably  in  tne  fulfilments  of 
prophecy  marked  by  the  First  Evangelist — it  may 
DO  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  exegesis  of  a 
passage  cited  from  a  prophet  is  not  of  purely 
Christian  origin;  but  there  are  unquestionably 
some  cases  (notably  Dn  7^')  in  which  the  impor- 
tation of  a  reference  to  an  individual  Messiah 
into  i)assages  which  really  contain  no  such  refer- 
ence, is  of  pre-Christian  date. 

4.  Yarlous  forms  of  the  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  —  It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any 
minuteness  how  the  Messiah  was  conceived,  as 
regarded  either  His  Person  or  His  work.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former,  e,g.i  it  would  be  unwarrant- 
able to  infer  from  Mt  1«  (cf.  Is  7^*)  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  He  would  be  bom  of  a 
virgin,  and  perhaps  equallv  so  to  infer  from  the 
fact  that  the  disciples  (16^^11),  and  perhaps  others 
also  (14"),  expressed  their  belief  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  by  calling  Him  the  Son  of  Grod,  the 
prevalence  of  a  oelief  among  Jewish  theologians  of 
the  1st  cent,  that  the  Messiah  was  of  one  meta- 
physical being  with  Jahweh.  The  utmost  per- 
naps  which  we  can  affirm  is  that  it  was  largely 
believed  that  the  origin  of  the  Messiah  woula  be 
mysterious  (Jn  7^),  and  that  this  belief  rested  in 
all  probability  directly  on  the  Messianic  interpre- 
tation of  Dn  V^\%  It  seems  possible,  however,  to 
distinc;uish  two  general  types  of  belief  regarding 
the  Messiah  and  His  work.  The  one  may  m  called 
the  Prophetic,  the  other  the  Apocalyptic  type. 
The  former  type,  which  was  the  more  popular  and 
held  its  grouna  even  with  the  scholars  of  the  time 
(Mk  la**-  II),  rested  on  the  early  Prophetic  testi- 
mony that  the  Messiah  would  spring  from  the 
house  of  David, — a  belief  of  whose  persistence  and 

*  On  this  cf.  Tacitus,  Iligi.  v.  3 ;  Suetonius,  Vetp.  4 ; 
Josephus,  BJ  VI.  v.  4. 

t  On  this  fluctuation  see  esp.  Riehm's  Memianie  Prophecy, 
T.  A  T.  Clarlc,  1900. 

t  In  the  case  of  Daniel  this  is  disputed  by  such  competent 
scholars  as  Hileenfeld  and  Riehm. 

$  On  the  antiquity  of  the  Danielic  conception  itself  see  the 
interesting  work  of  H.  Gressmann,  Der  Urtprung  derisr.-jud. 
EtehcUologie,  p.  334  AT.,  Oottingen,  1905. 


of  whose  correspondence  with  the  actual  fact  the 
circumstance  that  Jesus  is  confidently  affirmed  or 
assumed  by  five  of  the  NT  writers  (Matthew, 
Luke,  Paul,  author  of  Hebrews,  author  of  Apoca- 
lypse*) to  have  been  of  the  seed  of  David  may 
be  considered  the  most  striking  proof.  According 
to  this  type,  so  far  as  purely  Jewish  belief  is  con- 
cerned, the  work  of  the  Messiah,  while  super- 
human, was  conceived  on  comparatively  secular 
lines.  He  would  destroy  his  persistent  enemies 
and  establish  a  reign  of  lasting  righteousness  and 
peace  over  obedient  and  contented  subjects.  This 
type,  taken  by  itself,  hardly  possesses  for  us 
eschatological  interest.  It  belongs  to  a  mode  of 
conception  in  which  the  problems  of  death  and 
immortality,  if  realized  at  all,  cannot  be  solved. 
The  sphere  offered  for  solving  them  is  too  mun- 
dane. It  is  otherwise  with  the  apocalyptic  type 
of  view,  which  rested  mainly  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  esp.  Dn  7*'^*  and  12"*.  Whether  or  not 
the  author  of  Daniel  in  the  latter  of  these  passages 
conceived  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  available 
for  all  past  generations  of  faithful  Israelites,  it 
seems  certain  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  this 
sense  was  assigned  to  his  words  by  those  who, 
like  the  Pharisees,  held  the  doctrine.  According 
to  Josephus, t  the  Pharisees  held  a  fatalistic 
doctrine  of  the  present  life — but  not  of  human 
conduct — which  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
the  Stoics,  and  which  made  them  for  the  mostpart 
averse  to  schemes  of  political  revolution.  Tneir 
participation,  therefore,  in  the  popular  view  of  the 
'Son  of  David'  was  more  theoretical  than  real. 
Their  tendency  was  to  conceive  the  final  Kingdom 
on  strictly  supernatural  lines.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  would  not  spring  from  earth,  but  would 
descend  from  heaven.  The  Messiah  was  the  Man 
of  Daniel's  vision,  the  Man  of  the  Clouds,  t 

Two  points  have  recently  been  much  in  dispute :  (a)  Whether 
in  view  of  the  grammatical  nossihilities  of  .AJramaic,  as  used  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  He  could  have  applied  to  Himself  the  phrase 
*Son  of  Man'  or  *Man'  as  a  title,  basing  on  Dn  7^3;  and 
(b)  Whether  He  could  have  done  this  so  habitually  as  our 
Gospels  represent.  Even  those  who,  like  LietzmannS  and 
Wellhausen,!  have  reached  on  these  points  the  most  negative 
conclusions,  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  latter  part  of  His  career, 
and  perhaps  habitually,  Jesus  held  the  apocalyptic  view  of 
the  final  Kingdom  and  of  the  glorious  advent  of  the  Messiah ; 
and,  even  if  we  exclude  theititle  'Son  of  Man'  from  those 
passages  in  the  Oospels  which  have  no  eschatol(^cal  reference, 
there  remains  a  sufficient  number  (about  a  third  of  the  entire 
number,  exclusive  of  John)  where  the  eschatological  reference 
is  distinct,  "nius,  e.g.,  out  of  32  instances  of  '  Son  of  Man '  in 
Matthew's  Qoepel,  14  are  apocalyptic  IT 

It  is  indubitable  that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Book  of  Daniel  and  other  Apocalypses  modelled  on 
it  were  much  read  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Many  of  those  whose  views  were 
influenced  oy  this  literature  saw  no  inconsistency 
in  combining  with  these  views  others  derived  from 
literature  of  the  *  prophetic '  type,  e.^.  The  Psalter 
of  Solomon,**  emooaying  the  ancient  and  still 
popular  conception  of  the  *  Son  of  David.'  Yet,  as 
this  veneration  for  ancient  prophecy  was  combined 
for  the  most  part  with  political  quiescence,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  in  the  more  reflective  minds 
*  Son  of  David '  and  *  Son  of  Man  *  represented  one 
heavenly  ideal.  Jesus  Himself  expressly  repudi- 
ated the  implications  of  *Son  of  David'  (Mk 
12»ff'  II) ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  this  did  not 
hinder  the  prevalence  in  Christian  circles  of  the 
Apostolic  age  of  the  belief  that  He  was  of  the  seed 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  the  Evangelists 
Matthew  and  Luke  risked  publishing  pedigrees, 

•  Mt  11,  Lk  8«1,  Ro  1»,  He  714,  Rev  6». 
i  Ant.  xviii.  i.3;BJ  n.  viii.  4. 
t  Gressmann.  l.c.,jp.  3S6. 

i  Der  Menseheneonn,  ein  Beitrag  zur  netitest.  Theol.  1896. 
II  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten,  Heft  vi.,  Berlin,  1899. 
H  Muirhead,  Esehatoloay  o/Jesui,  p.  218,  London,  1904. 
•♦  PscUms  of  the  Pharisees,  eominonly  called  The  Psalms  Cff 
Solomon,  Ryle  and  James,  Cambridge,  1891. 
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whose  apparent  mutual  inconsistencies  constitute 
the  chief  difficulty  of  the  modem  mind  in  accept- 
ing the  fact  they  were  designed  to  establish. 

Instructive  in  this  connexion  is  the  phrase 
'Kingdom  of  the  heavens'  in  Matthew's  Gospel. 
The  phrase  is,  of  course,  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
'Kingdom  of  God'  which  the  other  Evansensts 
employ.  It  need  not,  however,  be  question^  that 
Jesus,  occasionally  at  least,  used  '  Kingdom  of  the 
heavens,'  and  it  seems  certain  that  lie  did  not 
invent  the  phrase.  It  was  current,  and  it  pointed 
to  the  apocalyptic  construction  of  the  Messianic 
hope.  The  Kmgdom  belonged  to  the  heavens,  and 
would  come  thence  to  eartn.  It  was  the  unlike- 
ness  of  Jesus  to  the  altogether  wonderful  Person- 
a;^e  of  the  apocalyptic  Messiah  that  offended  the 
Pharisees.  If  He  were  the  Messiah,  why  should 
He  refuse  a  sign  from  heaven  ?  (Mt  16**'^). 

5.  The  preliminaFies  of  the  coming  Kingdom.— 
Assuming  this  leading  idea  of  a  Kingdom  to  come, 
heavenly  in  its  origin  and  nature,  we  must  now 
ask  how  the  various  matters  preliminary  to  or 
accompanying  its  advent  were  conceived. 

{a)  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  Kingdom^  There 
were  people  Must  and  devout'  (Lk  2*)  who  'waited 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,'  the  still  surviving 
type  of  Jahweh's  '  poor  ones '  who  *  cried  unto  him 
and  he  heard  them '  (Ps  34*).  Such  persons,  how- 
ever, did  not  advertise  themselves,  nor  did  they  as 
a  rule  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  learnt.  The  prevail- 
ing teachers  were  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose 
yoke,  practicallv  intolerable,  was  yet  theoretically 
iini>erative.  It  lias  been  questionea  how  far  readers 
of  the  Gospels  get  from  them  a  fair  impression  of 
the  moral  and  religious  influence  exercised  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Law,  and  it  has  been  contended, 
with  perhaps  some  justice,  that  the  impression  so 
derived  is  as  one-sided  as  the  impression  of  the 
Roman  Church  one  naturally  gathers  from  his- 
tories of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Still,  the 
good  type  of  scribe  or  Catholic  is  not  due  to  the 
tendency  against  which  the  Evangelic  text  or  the 
Reformation  is  a  protest.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  was  authoritatively 
taught  by  the  Pharisees  that  the  title  to  inlieri- 
tance  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  was  a  punctilious 
observance  of  the  Lp*w  after  the  manner  of  their 
own  practice.  Their  doctrine,  indeed,  on  this 
point  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  Gospels  or  in 
any  contemporary  documents.  But  the  impression 
Ave  gather  from  the  situation  depicted  in  the 
Gosnels  and  from  the  record  regarding  the  Apostle 
Paul  favours  the  supposition  that  the  view  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Jesus  is  that  represented 
by  the  Rabbinism  of  the  2nd  cent.,  viz.  that  the 
Mcsftiah  xoould  come  when  JahtoeKs  people^  the 
Jews^  were  found  (jenerally  and  carefully  observing 
th^  Law.*  And  the  '  I^w'  meant  not  simply  the 
legal  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch  (in  particular  the 
Priestly  Code),  it  meant  the  'tradition'  of  the 
elders.  While  the  average  man  inevitably  shook 
off  the  punctilios  of  obedience,  and  the  Pnarisees 
themselves  took  refuge  from  their  OAvn  rigour  in 
an  elal>orate  casuistry,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
generally  accepted  view  was  that  the  passport  to 
the  Kingdom  was  *  the  righteousness  of  the  law.' 

(b)  The  Resurrection.  But  generations  of  faithful 
Israelites  passed,  and  the  Messiah  did  not  come. 
Would  they  miss  the  glory  when  it  came?  At 
least  since  the  time  of  tne  Syrian  persecution 
(B.C.  168-165)— the  time  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Daniel — it  was  taught  that  death  formed  no  in- 
superable barrier  to  the  inheritance  of  the  King- 
dom.    Probably  the  author  of  Daniel  (12^*)  had  in 

*  The  Jenutoleni  Talmud  (Taan.  64a)  remarks  on  Ex  lfl!B  that 
'if  Israel  only  kept  one  Sabbath  according  to  the  command- 
ment, the  Messiah  would  immediately  come.'  See  Edersheim's 
Li/e  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  voL  ii.  p.  713. 


view  mainly  (we  cannot  say  exclusively)  those 
Israelites  who  had  sealed  their  fidelity  to  the  law 
of  Jahweh  with  their  blood,  but  it  may  be  taken 
for  certain  that,  long  before  the  time  represented 
by  the  Gospels,  all  idea  of  the  blessings  of  the  King- 
dom being  restricted  to  members  of  the  holy  nation 
who  had  suffered  death  for  their  fidelity  (if  such  an 
idea  was  ever  entertained),  had  completely  disap- 
peared. It  was  taught  that  there  would  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  (Lk  14^*),  i.e.  of  those 
who  kept  the  *  Law'  and  the  *  Tradition.' 

(c)  Hades,  Gehenna,  Paradise.    There  is  nowhere 
in  the  Gospels  an  explicit  statement  of  wliat  was 
held  regarding  the  state  of  the  dead ;  but  four 
times  (Mt  11«»  16",  Lk  10"  16»)  the  word  Hades 
{AtdTjs)  occurs.      In  the  LXX  this  word    is  the 
almost  invariable  equivalent  of  Vik;^  ;  and  Avhen 
Jesus  used  it  without  comment,  it  must  be  held  to 
have  conveyed  to  His  hearers  the    associations 
proper  to  that  word.     The  NT  as  well  as  the  OT  * 
IS  nominated  by  a  view  of  things  in  which  the 
modem  idea  that  annihilation  may  be  the  fate  of 
some  men  has  no  place.    The  dead  are  in  a  land  of 
darkness  and  forgetfulness,  cut  off  from  knowledge 
of  affairs  human  and  Divine.    Still,  in  this  condi- 
tion— at  most  the  pale  reflexion  of  full-blooded 
life — they  exist.     Two  things,  however,  must  be 
observed :  (L)  There  is  in  the  OT  itself  a  marked, 
if  not  systematized,  protest  against  the  idea  that 
permanent  detention  m  Sheol  or  Hades  can  be  the 
tate  of  the  righteous,  who  had  found  their  portion 
in  the  living  God  (see  esp.  Ps  16  and  73  and  Job 
14  and  19).    Historically,  doubtless,  the  experience 
of  suffering  under  the  various  oppressors  of  the 
nation  (Assyrian,  Chaldiean,   Gneco-Syrian)  had 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  this  protest ; 
but  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was 
Avhen  they  were  actually  suffering  under  the  yoke 
of  the  world-i)Owers  that  the  people  of  Jahweh 
adopted  from  foreign  sources  mucli  or  anything 
that  bore  on  the  problem  of  what  lay  beyond 
death.     This  caution  applies  specially  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Hebrew  thought  to  the  mythological  ideas 
of  Babylon  or  Egypt.    The  impregnation  of  the 
Hebrew   spirit   with    ideas   coming   from    these 
sources   dates   in   all   probability   from   a   much 
earlier  period  than  the  6th  cent.  B.C.    All  we  can 
say  for  certain,  perhaps,  is  that  the  experience  of 
national  humiliation  quickened  in  a  special  degree 
the  peculiar  Hebrew  genius,  leading  it  at  this  time 
(say  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards)  to  place  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  the  Jahweh  faith  on  mythical 
ideas  or  pictures,   which  in  some   cases  it  had 
carried  with  it  since  the  days  of  its  infancy  in 
Mesopotamia,     (ii.)  Although  there  is  no   hint 
in  the  OT  itself  of  effect  l^ing  given  to  moral 
distinctions  between  the  wicked  and  the  godly 
in  Hades  itself,  yet  the  suggestion  of  a  possible 
escape    for  the   godly   from   the    gloom    of    the 
underworld  could  not  but  raise,  and  ultimately 
decide,  another  question,  viz.  whether  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  godly  and  the  wicked  was  not 
observed  from  the  moment  of  death.     For  perhaps 
about  100  years  before  Christ  the  idea  of  separate 
compartments  in  Hades,  for  the  godly  and  the 
wicked  respectively,  had  more  or  less  prevailed 
(see   Apocalyptic   Litekature,  esp.   the   part 
dealing  with  the    Book   of   Enoch).      Obviously 
our  Lord  could  not  have  uttered  the  parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16^^*  )>  or  said  to  the 
penitent  malefactor  (23^),  *  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
Avith  me  in  Paradise,*  had  He  not  "been  addressing 
people  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  in  the  inter- 
meaiate  state,  previous  to  the  resurrection  and  the 
final  iudgnient,  moral  distinctions  were  accorded 
a  real,  it  incomplete,  recognition.     It  is  obvious 

*  On  this  whole  subject  of  the  conception  of  Sheol,  etc,  cf.  eifp. 
A.  B.  Davidaon,  Theol.  qf  the  OT,  p.  426  1L,  T.  &.  T.  Clarl^  1904. 
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from  the  entire  tenor  of  our  Lord's  references  (see 
esp.  the  instructive  passage  Mt  5^*)  to  Gehenna 
that  He  spoke  to  those  to  whom  this  term  repre- 
sented the  utmost  condemnation  and  punishment. 
It  represented  the  fate  of  those  who  sh  juld  still  be 
enemies  of  Jahweh  in  that  day  when  Jerusalem 
should  be  renewed  by  righteousness,  and  all  flesh 
{i,e.  all  living)  should  go  out  and  behold  the  car- 
cases of  those  who  had  transgressed,  for  'their 
worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be 
quenched'  (Is  66^')-  See  artt.  Gehenna  and 
Faradise. 

{d)    The  Fined  Judgment.      In   our    Christian 
minds,  as  Avith  the  NT  writers,  the  idea  of  the 
Resurrection  is  inseparably  associated  with  that  of 
the   Judgment  which  follows  it.     In   the  main 
track  of  OT  thought,  indeed,  this  association  did 
not  exist.    The  habit  of  conceiving  the  subject  of 
the    Divine   favour  or  punishment  rather  as   a 
nation  than  as  a  number  of  individuals^  made  it 
possible,  or  even  natural,  practically  to  ignore  the 
individual  side  of  the  problem  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  distinction,  natural  to  us,  between  this 
world  and  that  which  is  to  come  is  represented  in 
the  OT  mainly  hy  the  distinction  between  this  life 
vnth  God  and  this  life  without  Him.    Under  this 
view  of  things  the  prevailing  conception  of  judg- 
ment in  OT  times  is  that  of  a  manifestation  of 
Jahweh's  righteousness  (whether  it  be  through  His 
'messenger    [Mai  3^]  or  through  the  Messianic 
'Son  of  David'  [Is  11"'-]),  in  which  He  effectually 
visits  His  people  with  His  mercy,  and  breaks  the 
arm  of  the  unrighteous  peoples,  who  forget  God 
and  oppress  them.    These  heathen  return  to  Sheol 
(Ps  9");  but  the  covenant  of  Jahweh  with  His 
faithful  people  is  established  for  ever.     The  his- 
tory seems  to  show  that  it  was  possible  for  pious 
Israelites  to  rest  in  this  view,  merging  individual 
hopes  in  hopes  for  the  nation,  until  the  actual 
disaster  of  tue  Exile  shook  their  faith  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  collective  unit  of  the  Jewish  State. 
From  this  time,  however,  as  we  see  clearly  from 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (cf.  esp. 
Ezk  18),  the  claims  of  the  individual  come  into 
prominence.    It  was  felt  that  in  the  righteousness 
of  God  one  generation  ought  not  to  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  its  predecessors.    Each  generation,  even 
each  unit  of  a  generation,  had  its  own  rights. 
Yet,  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  thoueh  these  rights  were 
ignored.    It  is  with  the  problem  raised  by  this 
conflict  between  the  prophetic  conscience  and  the 
facts,  that  the  apocalyptic  literature  from  Daniel 
onwards   is   concerned.      The    solution    obtained 
springs  from  the  despair  that  lies  on  the  border 
of  hope.    The  mundane  element  in  the  old  idea  of 
a  Prince  of  the  house  of  David  tends  to  disappear. 
The  blessing,  which  could  not  spring  from  earth, 
was  expected  from  heaven,  and  at  the  touch  of  the 
new  power,  coming  thence,  even  the  '  dust '  of  the 
earth  {i.e,  esp.  dead  Israelites  who  had  kept  the 
covenant)  should  awake  (Is  26^*).    While,  doubt- 
less, the  adumbrations  of  the  conception  of  im- 
mortality which  we  find  scattered  throughout  the 
OT  had  their  origin  in  the  sentiment  that  it  must 
be  well  with  the  righteous  for  ever,  this  positive 
aspect  of  the  matter  was  inseparable  from  a  nega- 
tive.   The  righteous  could  hardly  be  vindicated 
unless  punishment  fell  on  the  rebels  and  trans- 
gressors.    Hence  even  in  Dn  12^,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  teach  a  universal  resurrection,  among  the 
'many'  who  awake  from  the  dust  of  the  earth 
there  are  *  some '  who  arise  to  *  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt.'     It  was  inevitable  that  tliese 
conceptions  should  be  universalized.  ^  If,  as  even 
the  former  Prophets  and  Psalmists  in  their  own 
fashion  hsui  taught,  there  was  to  be  a  universal 
judgment  {Le.  a  vengeance  of  Jahweh  exercised 
Upon  all  rebel  Gentiles  and  upon  the  transgressors 


of  the  covenant  in  Israel),  and  if  the  collective 
unit  of  the  nation  was  practically  displaced  by  the 
individucU,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  universal 
judgment  must  have  come  to  have  for  its  counter- 
part the  idea  of  universal  resurrection.  No  doubt 
the  conception  was  held  vaguely,  and  was  as  little 
effective  lor  practical  consolation  as  it  is  to  this 
day  (cf.  Martha's  attitude,  Jn  ll^)-Hatill  it  was 
there.  When  Jesus  spoke  of  the  'resurrection 
of  the  dead,'  or  even  of  the  Messianic  'Son  of 
Man '  as  executing  judgment.  He  was  using*  lan- 
g[uaffe  whose  general  implications  were  either  en- 
tirely or  (as  in  the  case  of  '  Son  of  Man ')  at  least 
partially  understood  by  His  hearers. 
B.  The  main  features  of  our  Lord's  es- 

CHATOLOGICAL  TEACHING,— 'Twmiag  now  to  the 
subject  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  teaching,  and 
looking  to  the  present  condition  of  critical  opinion, 
we  may  make  a  distinction,  which  has  in  most 
respects  only  a  theoretical  value,  between  the 
eschatological  views  of  the  early  Church  as  re- 
flected in  the  Grospels  and  those  held  and  taught 
by  Jesus  Himself.  The  Gospels  are  as  a  whole 
too  entirely  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  truth  as  it 
was  in  Jesus  to  make  it  possible,  without  arbitra- 
riness, to  vindicate  this  distinction  in  detail.  Yet 
the  investigation  in  which  we  are  engaged  seems 
to  reveal  problems  arising  out  of  portions  of  even 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  connexion  with  which  it 
may  oe  well  to  remember  that  the  Master  must 
not  be  measured  even  by  His  best  reporters.  The 
distinction  may  seem  a  priori  to  have  even  more 
warrant  in  re/erence  to  the  Fourth  Grospel,  whose 
representation  both  of  the  Person  and  the  words  of 
Jesus  stands  in  such  obvious  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Synoptics  as  to  justify  our  dealing  with  it 
in  a  separate  section.  We  may  do  this  even 
though  in  the  end  we  may  find  ourselves  to  agree 
with  Haupt  *  that  the  Johannine  presentation  of 
the  eschatology  of  Jesus  supplies  just  the  kind  of 
supplement  to  that  of  the  Synoptics  which  a 
critical  study  of  the  latter  led  us  to  think  neces- 
sary. We  therefore  consider  at  present  only  the 
eschatology  of  Jesus  as  presented  m  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

!•  His  oonceptioii  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.— 
Both  John  the  mptist  and  Jesus  preached,  saying, 
'  Repent :  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  (in  Mt.  most 
frequently  'the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens')  is  at 
hand.'  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
general  Jesus  thought  of  the  Kingdom  just  as  John 
did.  Modem  writers  on  the  Gospels,  liKe  Johannes 
Weiss  t  and  Titius,  t  warn  us  with  considerable 
justice  ag^ainst  reading  our  own  philosophical 
thoughts  into  the  simple  realism  of  the  Bible. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  meant  the  perfect  rule  of 
God  over  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven  for  the 
benefit  of  His  people.  It  was  eternal,  it  was  uni- 
versal in  the  sense  of  embracing  people  of  all 
nations,  though,  of  course,  only  tnose  in  each 
nation  who  dia  righteousness ;  and  it  embraced  not 
earth  only,  but  also  heaven,  whence  it  should  come, 
and  to  whose  type,  as  regarded  at  least  the  char- 
-acter  of  its  su ejects,  it  should  be  conformed.  It 
may  be  postulated  perhaps,  further,  that  the  King- 
dom was  conceived  by  Jesus,  in  at  least  its  exter- 
nal features,  on  the  closest  possible  analogy  to  an 
earthly  kingdom.  In  two  important  respects, 
however,  it  difl*ered  from  the  latter,  (a)  It  was 
not  promoted  by  the  weapons  of  flesh  and  blood. 
It  was  a  Kingdom  where  rank — even  that  of  the 
King  Himself —was  determined  by  the  measure  of 
service.    The  spirit  of  service  was  the  spirit  of 

*  Haupt,  Die  Esehatol.  Austagen  Jetu  in  den  Synopt.  Evan- 
gelien,  Berlin,  1895. 

f  Johannes  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiehe  Gottes, 
Odttinffen,  1900. 

X  'ntius,  Die  neuteet.  Lehre  wm  der  Seligkeit^  pt.  i.  1895. 
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lowl^  love.  (6)  It  was  a  Kingdom  which,  while 
coining  ultimately  from  God  and  heaven,  came 
through  a  Mediator,  by  whom  it  would  be  ad- 
ministered. Since  His  baptism  Jesus  had  the 
witness  within  Himself  that  He  was  the  Mediator. 
He  was  the  Messianic  King  who  was  truly  the 
'  Son  of  God '  (Ps  2).  To  Him  the  whole  trust  of 
the  Kingdom  was  given,  even  all  power  in  heaven 
and  -earth.  Barring  the  mystery  revealed  at  His 
baptism,  which  concerned  primarily  Himself  only, 
we  must  admit  that  such  a  view  of  things  was 
inevitable  to  One  who  found  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  His  faith  in  the  OT,  and  at  the  same 
time  believed,  in  harmony  with  the  earlier  Prophets 
and  the  prevailing  tendency  of  His  own  time,  in  a 
personal  Messiah.  We  seem  therefore  warranted 
m  assuming  that  such  was  the  view  of  Jesus  at 
the  commencement  of  His  ministry.  The  King- 
dom was  coming  from  heaven.  He  Himself  was 
the  Person  appointed  to  establish  it  on  earth. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  witness  of  the  OT  and 
His  own  special  experience  previous  to  and  at  the 
time  of  Hi»  baptism  would  not  necessarily  carry 
Him.  It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  find  in  the  story 
of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4^^-,  Lk  4**)  the  record  of  a 
period  when,  not  without  a  struggle  with  the  prince 
of  this  evil  world.  He  renounc^  the  idea  that  the 
Kingdom  was  to  come  immediately  through  some 
dramatic  catastrophic  exercise  oi  the  heavenly 
power  with  which  He  felt  Himself  to  be  chargea. 
It  is  more  to  our  purpose  at  present  to  note  that 
while  He  renounced  tnis  catastrophic  ideal  (if  we 
may  call  it  so)  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  allow  it 
to  deflect  Him  from  obedience  to  the  Divine  word. 
He  did  not,  according  to  the  Synoptics,  renounce  it 
so  far  as  His  general  view  of  the  mode  of  the 
Kingdom's  advent  was  concerned.  To  the  last  He 
spoke  in  apocalyptic  fashion  of  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  on  the  clouds.  The  glorious  Parousia 
would  illuminate  simultaneously  all  quarters  of 
heaven  like  the  lightning  (Lk  17^).  It  would 
happen  within  that  generation  although  He  could 
not  tell  the  day  nor  the  hour,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  dinasters  on  a  creat  scale,  affecting  not 
simply  the  human  world,  out  the  cosmical  system. 
How  far  it  ia  true  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  as  He 
spoke  on  earth,  to  take  the  language  of  the  so- 
called  'great  eschatological  discourse'  (Mk  13,  cf. 
Mt  24)  with  strict  literalness,  has  been  of  late 
keenly  debated,  and  some  have  been  disposed  to 
see  in  this  discourse  and  matter  harmonizing  with  it 
in  the  Gospels,  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  our 
Lord  found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  His  lan- 
guage to  conceptions  which  were  inevitable  for  the 
hearers  if  not  for  Himself.  Others  may  perhaps 
incline  to  a  view  which  has  been  advocated  by 
the  present  writer,*  that  the  phenomena  of  this 
peculiarly  apocalyptic  discourse  offer  an  occasion 
on  which  it  is  profitable  to  remember  that  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  far  transcended  those  of  even 
the  most  forward  of  His  disciples.  But,  while  we 
may  well  acknowledge  a  certain  elusiveness  in  the 
language  of  Jesus  m  which  He  deals  with  the 
future,  we  cannot  without  violence  to  the  Synoptic 
record  refuse  to  admit  that  in  His  habitual  view 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  something  that  had 
already  come  with  Himself,  but  was  rather  some- 
thing that  still  lay  in  the  future.  Everyone  sees 
that  when  Jesus  said,  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand  *  (cf.  'fiyyiKcy=has  come  near),  or  bade  the  dis- 
ciples pray,  *Thy  kingdom  come,'  He  must  have 
thou<xht  of  the  Kingdom  as  being  still  in  the 
future. 

Hut  what  of  the  passages  in  which  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  the  Kingdom  is  already  present? 
For  instence  Mt  11"  (cf.  Lk  7»),  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  is  declared  less  than  the  least  in  the  King- 
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dom  of  God,  or  Mt  12*  (cf.  Lk  11«>),  in  which  the 
expelling  of  demons  in  the  name  of  God  is  ofiered 
as  proof  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come,  or  the 
parables  (Mt  IS'^*,  Mk  4»»)  in  which  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  represented  as  actually  in  process  of 
coming  to  its  proper  magnitude  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  already  rooted  there  ?  It  is  the  crux  of 
the  student  of  eschatology  in  the  Gospels  to  show 
how  these  two  modes  of  conception,  presential  and 
futuristic  (sometimes  distinguished  as  ethical  and 
eschatoloqicai),  can  be  reconciled.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory^  recent  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  a  brief  but  brilliant  essay  of 
Professor  Wemle.*  Wemle  lays  probably  ex- 
cessive stress  on  what  he  considers  the  *  ecclesias- 
tical' element  in  the  construction  of  even  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  (esp.  Matthew).  But  his  book, 
read  in  the  light  of  the  contributions  of  prede- 
cessors to  the  same  discussion  (esp.  Haupt,  Titius, 
and  Joh.  Weiss),  shows  very  convincingnr  that  we 
must,  in  fairness  to  our  authorities  the  Synoptics, 
and  in  view  of  the  entire  historical  situation 
reflected  in  these  writings,  start  from  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  habitually  thought  and  spoke  of  the 
Kingdom— however  much  He  might  identify  it 
with  Himself — as,  so  to  speak,  an  objective  wonder 
of  the  future.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that 
this  was  the  sole  or  even  the  most  important  aspect 
of  it  present  to  His  mind  ;  but  it  seems  right  that 
we  should  accommodate  to  it,  if  possible,  those 
passages  in  which  the  Kingdom  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  already  present,  and  that  this 
accommodation  should  be  made  apart  from  the 
intrusion  of  distinctively  modem  thoughts.  This 
Wemle  has  done  with  great  plausibility  in  the  case 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  pointing  out  that 
when  regard  is  had  to  the  context,  literal  or  cir- 
cumstantial, the  difficulty  disappears.  Thus  in  the 
passage  Mt  11"  (Lk  7^)  a  main  element  in  the  situa- 
tion is  a  certain  rivalry  between  the  circle  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  circle  of  Jesus.  The  former 
approach  the  latter  in  an  attitude  of  aggressive 
doubt.  If  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  where  is  the 
Kingdom  that  should  come  with  Him?  In  what 
respect  are  those  who  have  attached  themselves 
to  Jesus  better  than  those  who  hold  to  their  old 
master,  John  ?  To  such  agn'essive  questioning  the 
answer  is:  *The  Kingdom  has  come  already.  Its 
powers  are  seen  working  among  us  (v.'*").  Those 
who  keep  apart  from  the  sphere  of  these  wonders, 
however  truly  they  may  fulfil  otherwise  the  con- 
ditions of  membership  in  the  Kingdom,  are  yet 
actually  standing  on  the  outside.'  On  this  read- 
ing, the  passage,  so  far  from  being  antagonistic  to 
the  eschatological  view  of  the  Kingdom,  in  reality 
strongly  supports  that  view.  For  a  main  point  of 
the  argument  is  the  assumption  that,  while  a  high 
ethical  standard  in  practice  may  be  expected  of 
the  children  of  the  Kingdom  or  may  be  a  condition 
of  entrance  into  it,  the  Kingdom  itself  is  some- 
thing more  than  this.  It  is  the  product  of  a  power 
altogether  supernatural  and  apart  from  the  will  of 
men.  Not  righteousness,  but  the  working  of  this 
power,  is  the  criterion  of  the  Kingdom.  Else  surely 
the  Kingdom  would  be  with  the  greatest  of  men 
bom  of  women,  and  not  (as  it  actually  is)  with 
men  of  even  much  less  stature  than  his. 

The  Mune  line  of  solution  seems  available  in  the  case  of  the 
other  passages.  Thus  in  the  passage  Mt  \1?^*^^  esp.  v.ss  (cf.  Lk 
111^-,  esp.  V.90),  a  main  element  in  the  situation  is  again  the 
element  of  attack.  The  Pharisees  insinuate  that  the  demons 
TSMy  be  subdued  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  their  prince. 
Jesus  answers  that  such  a  state  of  the  case  is  inconceivable. 
Satan  cannot  wish  to  overthrow  his  own  work.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  be  the  power  of  God,  then  the  Kingdom  of  God 
has  come  in  effect.  The  strong  man  armed  (the  prince  of  this 
world  and  author  of  all  evil  In  it)  has  been  conquered  and 
bound.    Again,  obviously,  the  criterion  of  the  Kingdom  is  not 

*  Die  ReichaffoUethoffnung  in  den  dlteeten  ehrieUichen  Doku- 
mtnUn  %and  bei  Jenu,  1908. 
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It  tlins  apiieaTB  tlmt  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Svnoptics  really  iLntuKonistic  to  the '  eschatological ' 
view  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  is  not  prtscnt 
in  any  sense  not  reconcilable  with  the  f&ct  that  it  is 
also  and  mainly  future.  No  one  mav  understand 
tlie  GospeU  who  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  in  a 
perfectly  distinct  sense  the  teaching  of  Jeans  was 
not  modem.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  sane 
And  authoritative,  yet  it  remained  tme  to  the 
traditional  view  that  the  Kingdom  would  come  by 
miracle  and  catastrophe.  The  unmiNtakabJe  mdi- 
cations  of  this  are  the  facts  that  the  references 
to  the  Kingdom  in  the  Synoptics  are  prevailingly 
of  futuristic  implication  (on  this  see  Wernle,  071. 
cU.),  and  that  even  in  the  Foorth  Gospel  there 
are  nnmeroitt  passages  to  xhow  that  Jesns  never 
thonglit  of  the  Consummation  apart  from  the 
transcendent  wonders  of  tlie  Resarrection  and 
the  Judgment. 

There  was,  however,  one  important  modifiration 
of  tlie  traditional  view.  The  Consummation  and 
nil  that  accompanied  it  wore  lo  lie  mediated  and, 
indeed,  effected  by  Himself.  Propheov,  it  i«  true, 
contained  tlie  promisH  of  a  Messiah.  But  the  cor- 
respondences of  fulfilment  to  prophecy  are  largely 
contrasts,  and  the  impressiveness  of  history  is  per- 
hai'H  mainly  due  to  these  contrasts.  The  eHbrts 
of  the  Evan^fetist  Matthew  to  show— sometimes  in 
strangely  far-fetched  ways— that  Jesns  fulhlled  the 
prophecies,  are  an  instniotive  index  of  the  dlRi- 
cnttieH  felt  liy  even  the  most  spiritually  minded 
Jews  in  reconcilinp  the  MeBsinhship  of  Jesus  with 
the  testimony  of  prophecy.  It  liecomes  important 
to  ini]uire  how  in  an  eschalological  aspect  Jesus 
conceived  His  own  Messiahship. 

S.  BU  Xeuiaiiio  conBoioauieBt.— Of  great  nigni- 
n  is  the  TempUtion.     The 
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conceive.  It  seems  true  to  say  that  the  Tempta- 
tion represents  a  contrast  or  conflict  of  faith  that 
pervades  our  Lord's  entire  ministry  on  earth.     In 

EeneraJ  it  is  the  contrast  between  God  and  man, 
etween  what  is  omnipotont  and  what  is  humanly 
possible  :  in  particular,  it  is  the  contrast  between  a 
muaanxelees  gift  and  the  delinite  responsibility  of 


for  He  was  the  '  Son '  of  God  accredited  to  His  ohn 
consciousness  by  His  Father.  Yet  He  was  flesh 
and  blood,  a  genaine  Brother  of  men.  Ench  term 
of  this  contrast  had  its  own  place  in  tlie  will  of  God. 
It  was  tlie  tnsk  of  the  Messiah  to  reconcile  tliem. 
Thus  He  would  do  the  will  of  God.  An  unre- 
strained use  of  this  gift  would  remove  Him  from 
the  brotheriiood  of  men  ;  a  refusal  to  use  it  meant 
the  failure  of  His  mission.  How  was  a  superhuman 
task  to  be  done  by  One  who  should  yet  remain  a 
ipiig  jjgy  ^  jy^  problem  was  grasped  in  the 


haequent  history.  Beading  that  history  in  the 
lipht  of  the  Temptation -narrative,  we  seem  to 
discern  in  it  two  principles  :  (a)  the  one  is  the 
principle  oi faith;  (b)  the  other  is  the  principle 
of  setj-mmfice.      These   two  principles  hav      ' 
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ness  of  our  Lord  reflected  in  the  Gospels  if  we 
fail  to  note  the  supremacy  of  this  principle.  If  we 
may  make  for  the  moment  the  distinction  between 
faith  and  duti/,  wc  must  lind  what  is  at  once  deep- 
est and  loftiest  in  the  cunHciousness  of  Jesim — not 
in  the  thought  of  what  He  Himself  is  to  do  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  career  but — in  what 
God  b  to  do  in  Him  and  through  Him.  He  never 
loses  sight  of  the  'one  like  nnto  a  son  of  man' 
who  is  to  come  with  the  clouds  and  receive  a 
dominion  nniversal  and  everlasting.  The  Messiah- 
ship  is  not  siniply  His  present  task.  It  is  His  hope 
for  Himself  and  for  the  world.  The  eechatology 
of  Jesus  is  mainly  His  hope  of  the  accomplishment 
of  an  act  of  omnipotence,  in  which  God  will  finally 
constitute  the  Messianio  Person  and  functions. 
This  hope  was  necessarily  shadowy  in  circum- 
stantial outline,  but  it  rested  on  an  absolutely 
substantial  foundation.  Its  foundation  wan  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  that  fell  to  Him  as  the  Son 
of  God.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  moreover,  was  not 
simply  the  ground  of  a  hope  that  related  primarily 
only  to  Himself.  It  was  a  leading  of  duty  and  a 
power  of  benefit  in  relation  to  others.     lie  conid 

S've  to  others  helps  that  were  not  permissible  to 
imself.  Hence  there  is  a  miraculous  element 
in  the  Messianic  ministry  even  on  earth.  The 
niiraole.tare  theorem onitory  signs  of  the  linal  Mes- 
sianic glory,  lliey  are  the  pledge  that  the  Power 
which  will  be  manifested  in  that  glory  is  not  far 
away.  While  these  FriiirJa  and  Suti/un  abound  in 
the  earthly  ministry,  they  are  always  ander  tlie 
control  of  the  principle  of  faith.  No  one  is  suffered 
to   experience  the  extraordinary  helps  who  does 

The  other  principle,  resting  e<jually  in  the  depths 
of  our  Lord's  fllial  conscionsnew,  is  the  principle  of 
Ktlf-sai-.rifce.  It  is  in  the  practical  dominance  of 
this  principle  that  wc  nmv  discern  at  oni-e  the 
originality  of  Jesus  and  the  difference  between 
His  eschatology  and  that  of  contemporary  Jewish 
faith.  While  He  retains  the  traditional  view  that 
the  Cimsammation  will  be  elfected  in  transcendent 
catastrophic  fashion, — collapse  of  the  present  world. 
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appearance  of  the  '  Son  of  Man/  resurrection,  judg- 
ment,— He  reaches  the  conviction,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  time  of  His  baptism,  that  this  Con- 
summation will  not  be  attamed  previous  to  His 
own  death  and  resurrection.  How  entirely  this 
conviction,  once  attained,  dominated  His  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  purpose  and  His  teaching  of  His 
disciples,  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  not  oiuy  that 
in  the  Fourtn  Gospel  the  sacrificial  death  of  the 
Messiah  is  prophesied  by  the  Baptist,  and  is  a 
matter  of  our  Lord's  consciousness  from  the  very 
beginning  of  His  ministry  (Jn  2^^'),  but  also  that 
(as  regards  the  latter  point)  there  is  little  if  any- 
thing in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  opposed  to  the 
Johannine  view.  This  may  not  decide  the  com- 
parativeljT  unimportant  (question  as  to  when  our 
Lord  attained  the  conviction  that  He  must  as  the 
Messiah  submit  to  a  violent  death,  but  taken 
along  with  the  testimony  of  the  rest  of  the  NT 
(say,  especially,  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  Epp.)  it 
shows  conclusively  the  practically  predominant 
importance  of  this  event— or  rather  signal  service — 
in  the  mind  and  faith  of  the  Christian  Church. 
For  every  one  text  in  the  Epistles  that  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  glory  of  the  Kingdom  that  is  to  come 
in  the  incomprehensible  power  of  God,  there  are 
probably  at  least  ttoo  in  wnich  the  emphasis  rests 
not  on  the  power  of  God  the  Father,  but  on  the 
loue  of  the  Son  of  Grod.  Indeed,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  is  a  single  reference  to  the 
Consummation  in  the  Epistles  or  the  Apocalypse 
of  the  NT  which  does  not  in  its  immediate 
context  suggest  that  the  centre  of  the  coming 
glory  is  the  Person  of  Him  who  was  delivered  for 
the  offences  of  His  people,  but  raised  for  their 
justification.  Even  in  the  Epp.  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  represent 
the  most  primitive  type  of  Pauline  doctrine,  it  is 
not  the  *  Kingdom  of  God,'  but  'His  Son  from 
heaven,'  that  is  to  believers  the  object  of  waiting 
(1  Th  1"). 

This  indissoluble  connexion  between  the  '  suffer- 
ings of  the  Christ'  and  the  *  glory  that  should 
follow'  (1  P  1")  could  not  have  been  fixed  so 
securely  in  the  mind  of  the  first  believers  had  it 
not  been  first  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself.  The 
Synoptics  bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  the 
connexion  for  Jesus  not  only  by  reporting  the  pro- 
foundly significant  but  isolated  sayings,  Mt  2(^ 
26*'^*  II,  but  by  the  very  distinct  way  in  which  they 
connect  the  critical  incident  of  the  discinles  con- 
fessing their  Master's  Messiahship  with  tne  insti- 
tution of  a  new  order  of  lessons,  the  theme  of 
which  is  the  necessity  and  the  near  prospect  of  the 
Messiah's  sufferings  (16'"^*  ||).  This  representation 
rests  on  a  sure  basis  of  reminiscence,  and  it  seems 
to  have  a  special  guarantee  in  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  does  not  contain  an  ai'ticulated  doctrine 
of  atonement  like  that  which  is  expressed  in  the 
Epp.  (esp.  Romans),  but  aims  rather  at  expressing 
the  necessity  of  the  Master's  sufierings  in  terms 
that  apply  equally  to  the  disciple.  Admittingthe 
distinctiveness  of  the  two  sayincs,  Mt  20*  26"''  II, 
we  seem  warranted  in  saying  tnat,  according  to 
the  Synoptics,  the  view  of  things  that  practically 
determined  the  career  of  Jesus  was  that  the  good 
of  which  He  possessed  the  pledge  in  His  unique 
filial  consciousness  would  not  come  during  the 
period  of  His  own  life  on  earth.  The  spirit  that 
brought  help  and  healing  to  others  was,  as  regarded 
Himself,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  The  scu^rifice 
would  culminate  in  His  death.  But  the  death 
would  be  momentary.  In  two  or  three  days  (cf. 
Hos  6')  He  would  rise  again.  Yet  the  momentary 
death  would  not  be  in  vain.  The  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah  meant  a  conquest  of 
death  for  a  new  believing  Israel.  The  death 
would  be  the  ransom  price  (Xdrpor,  Mt  20*^)  which 


neither  man  nor  angel  could  pay  for  the  soul  of 
a  brother  man.  It  would  be  the  institution  and 
support  of  the  true  and  abiding  temple  of  the 
Divine  presence  (Ex  30"''-,  Job  33"-«,  Ps  49»-». 
See  on  this  A.  B.  Bruce's  Kingdom  of  God :  T.  & 
T.  Clark,  1889).  The  thought  of  the  redemptive 
value  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  as  the  (Jhrist 
dominates  the  Fourth  Gospel,  most  of  the  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  the  NT.  If  it  is  not  pro- 
minent, it  is  certainly  present,  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  lack  of  prominence  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  reserve  tnat  naturally  characterized 
the  utterance  of  Jesus  regarding  His  own  death. 
The  presence  of  frequent  or  elaborate  references 
to  the  matter  in  these  Gospels  would  have  taken 
from  our  estimate  of  their  'objective'  character. 
Jesus  may  well  have  felt  that  the  work  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  die,  not  to  explain  the  consequences 
or  power  of  that  death.  Of  this  there  would  be 
another  Witness.  He  who  sacrifices  himself  com- 
mits his  case  to  God  and  to  posterity.  This 
brings  us  to  another  matter. 

8.  His  view  of  the  time  of  the  ConsiUBmation. — 
We  have  seen  that  Jesus  did  not  dissociate  Him- 
self from  the  traditional  view  that  the  end  would 
come  in  the  form  of  a  catastrophic  transformation, 
culminating  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  Himself, 
who  would  come  from  heaven.  He  seems  rather 
everywhere,  both  by  the  assumptions  and  by  the 
direct  references  of  His  language,  to  set  His  seal 
to  this  view.  When  we  consider  how  widely  His 
consciousness  of  personal  concern  in  the  accom- 
plishing of  the  Kingdom  must  have  caused  His 
view  of  things  to  diner  from  all  views  that  were 
by  comparison  tentative  and  theoretical,  and  reflect 
how  much  there  is  in  the  ethical  aualitr  of  His 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  parables  wnich  con- 
ceive the  kingdom  under  the  analogy  of  natural 
growth,  to  suggest  an  openness  of  His  mind  to  all 
that  may  be  of  abiding  worth  in  the  modem  idea 
of  evolution,  the  tenacity  with  which  He  adhered 
to  the  catastrophic  view  of  the  final  event  cannot 
but  profoundly  impress  us.  Reverent  investigators 
will  pause  before  accepting  the  conclusion  that  He 
was  m  this  matter  under  some  kind  of  delusion. 
They  will  strive  rather  to  see  in  the  attitude  of 
One  who  was  conscious  of  being  not  simply  the 
herald  but  also  the  bearer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod, 
a  model  for  the  attitude  of  all  who  would  turn 
serious  thoughts  to  the  last  things.  Whatever 
else  we  bring  to  a  study  where  there  is  room  for 
ail  knowledge  and  all  thought,  we  must  give  a 
final  as  well  as  a  supreme  and  pervasive  place  to 
the  wonder-working  power  of  the  living  God.  We 
have  sure  ground  in  the  Synoptics  for  saying  that, 
while  Jesus  regarded  the  work  of  His  rather  in 
heaven,  even  in  what  we  call  nature  and  ordi- 
nary providence f  as  wonderful  (Mt  6*"^-  etc.),  this 
did  not  prevent  Him  from  steadfastly  contemplat- 
ing a  final  wonder  of  destruction  and  reconstruc- 
tion which  should  be  the  consummation  of  the 
Kingdom  or  its  perfect  establishment  on  earth. 
While  so  much  is  clear,  there  is  very  great  difficulty 
involved  in  the  question  whether  He  predicted,  so 
definitely  and  immistakably  as  the  S\iioptics  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  the  final  wonder  would  be 
accomplisned  within  the  term  of  the  generation 
then  living.  The  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  either 
by  the  quantitative  method  of  counting  heads 
(whether  Gospel  texts  or  modem  authorities),  or 
by  the  alternative  method  of  saying.  Either  He 
was  mistaken,  or  such  texts  as  Mk  9^  13^  ||  are 
false  reports.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Jesus 
uttered  words  which  were  naturally  understood,  by 
those  who  heard  them  and  by  others  to  whom 
they  were  reported,  to  mean  that  the  final  wonder 
— the  Parousia  of  the  *  Man '  of  Daniel's  vision  and 
of  age-long  expectation — would  happen  within 
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their  own  generation.  It  is  inconceivable  that  an 
expectation  so  confident  and  definite  could  have 
rested  on  anything  but  a  definite  reminiscence  of 
words  used  by  Jesus  which  seemed  capable  of  only 
one  interpretation. 

Is  it,  then,  possible  to  justify  such  sayings  as  Mk 
9*  13**  II  apart  from  the  blunt  avowal  that  Jesus 
laboured  under  an  illusion,  and  that  He  trans- 
mitted the  illusion  to  His  immediate  followers  not 
only  before  but  after  His  death  and  resurrection  ? 
This  has  been  feJt  to  be  among  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  historical  Christology,  and  various 
types  of  solution  of  the  problem  are  still  repre- 
sented by  leading  authorities.  These  mav  be 
roughly  classified  under  the  heads :  (a)  prophetic^ 
(6)  pictorial,  (c)  realistic.  Under  (a)  would  be 
included  all  theories,  such  as  that  of  Beyschlag, 
which  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  this  instance  at 
least  Jesus  spoke  in  the  manner  of  an  OT  prophet, 
and  that  His  utterance  kept  within  the  limitation 
common  to  all  the  prophets.  This  limitation  re- 
quired Him  to  see  and  announce  the  final  salva- 
tion of  Jehovah  as  about  to  happen  within  a 
measurable  interval  after  the  judgment  (in  this 
case  the  fall  of  Jerusalem)  imnending  over  the 
nation.  Under  (6)  would  be  included  theories  of  the 
type  of  Haupt's,  which  emphasize  the  necessarily 
pictorial  character  of  language,  which  must  express 
extra-mundane  realities  in  mundane  forms.  Might 
not  the  assertion  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  come 
on  the  clouds  within  their  own  generation  be  the 
most  effective  way  of  leading  persons  familiar 
with  the  apocalyptic  style  of  language  to  the  per- 


whose  tendency  is  to  insist  on  what  has  been  called 
the  'biblical  realism/  and  to  require  us  to  put 
upon  the  language  of  Jesus  the  most  literal  or 
natural  construction  possible.  The  most  distin- 
guished representative  of  this  type  in  its  bearing 
on  the  present  problem  is  perhaps  Titius.  Titius 
thinks  that  Jesus  must  be  considered  to  have  held 
in  a  bond  fide  sense  the  view  which  His  words 
naturally  express,  viz.  that  His  own  generation 
would  see  the  end  of  the  present  wicked  world  and 
the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  ^rfect  heavenly 
Kingdom.  But  His  confession  of  ignorance  as  to 
the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  Consummation  (Mk 
13*^)  shows  that  He  held  His  own  conviction  in  an 
attitude  of  reverent  submission  to  His  Father's 
will,  which  must  have  made  the  transition  to  accept- 
ance of  the  differing  reality  easy  and  natural. 

It  is  possible  to  incline  to  any  one  of  the  above 
types  consistently  with  a  reverential  appreciation 
of  the  unique  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  of 
Jesus ;  ana  valuable  elements  of  truth  may  be 
found  in  them  all.  The  opinion  of  English-speaking 
students  of  the  Gospels  has  perhaps  till  recently 
inclined  most  to  the  pictorial  type  (6).  For  some 
time,  however,  this  has  been  undergoing  modifica- 
tions from  tlie  increasing  attention  paid  to  the 
apocalyptic  writings.  This  has  fostered  the  belief 
that  more  regard  than  has  been  given  is  due  to  the 
realistic  character  of  our  Lord's  mode  of  thought 
and  utterance.  On  the  whole,  the  variety  and 
vacillation  of  opinion  suggest  the  likelihooHd  that 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  offer  a  solution  of 
the  problem  that  shall  possess  demonstrable  cer- 
tainty. Our  information  about  Jesus,  while  ade- 
((uate  for  spiritual  and  practical  purposes,  is 
insufficient  for  the  purposes,  or  at  least  for  the 
appetite,  of  biographical  science.  To  a  great  extent 
we  do  not  know,  or  are  only  slowly  learning, 
either  the  exact  occasions  of  His  utterances  or  the 
amount  of  meaning  they  may  have  conveyed  or 
failed  to  convey  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
delivered.     Greater  than  the  limitation  arising 


from  defective  information,  because  more  intimate 
to  ourselves,  is  that  connected  with  the  inability 
of  even  the  modem  mind  to  find  within  itself  a 
measure  for  the  words  of  eternal  life.  To  those  to 
whom  Jesus  was  and  is  the  unique  bearer  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world,  it  must  seem  i>ertinent  to  ask  whether  those 
who  can  never  stand  in  the  centre  of  such  responsi^ 
bilities  can  properly  estimate  the  things  falling 
within  the  vision  of  the  one  Person,  baring  our 
nature,  who  did  and  does  so  stand  ? 

Without  presuming  to  ofier  a  key  that  fits  the 
lock  of  all  the  critical  difficulties,  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  call  attention  to  the  view  of 
the  whole  matter  expressed  in  his  Eschatology  of 
Jesus  (Melrose,  1904).  While  it  does  not  meet  the 
difficulties  of  those  whose  view  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus  is  frankly  naturalistic,  it  has  some  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  historical 
Jesus  was  the  unique  manifestation  in  the  flesh  of 
the  Power  that  is  directing  human  history  to  its 
goal.  To  those  for  whom  this  conviction  is  fixed, 
the  two  following  considerations  may  perhaps 
appear  of  paramount  importance.  The  one  is  that 
man^  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  must  have  had  a 
certain  elusiveness.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were 
so  habitually  aphoristic  and  pictorial  is  itself 
almost  a  proof  of  this.  Besides  the  meaning 
which  immediately  strikes  us,  there  is  a  reserve 
of  possible  meaning  which  lies  along  the  line  of 
our  vision,  yet  goes  beyond  what  we  actually  see. 
There  is  a  measure  of  this  elusiveness  in  the 
language  of  all  genuine  seers.  Must  there  not 
have  been  an  extraordinary  measure  of  it  in  the 
language  of  Jesus  ? 

Tne  other  is  that  the  elusive  language  of  the 
seer  is  not  (/elusive.  Jesus  does  not  set  Himself  to 
utter  dark  sayings;  but  His  practical  instinct 
keeps  Him  from  dazzling  His  hearers  with  an 
excess  of  light.  He  gives  them  all  the  light  they 
can  take ;  but  it  does  not  follow  either  Uiat  this 
is  all  that  ^lls  the  recesses  of  His  own  spirit,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  His  utterance  He  is 
consciously  keeping  anything  back.  We  must  con- 
ceive the  seer  to  deliver  the  truth  in  the  form  in 
which  it  holds  his  mind.  But  the  form  in  this 
case  is  not  the  i>articular  word  or  image.  It  is  not 
even  so  impressive  an  image  as  that  of  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  with  the  clouds  (Dn  7",  cf.  Mk  13* 
\4P\\).  The  form  concerns  rather  what  may  be 
called  spiritual  emphasis.  It  is  the  exact  poise  of 
the  spiritual  mind  at  the  point  of  self -surrendering 
trust  in  the  goodwill  ana  immediate  action  of  the 

food  God.  For  such  a  mind  the  employment  of 
efinite  words  and  images  in  relation  to  tne  secrets 
of  the  future  may  mean  no  more  than  a  definite 
certainty  of  new  and  immediate  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  power  and  love.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  definite  realization  of  the  precise  form 
in  whicli  the  manifestation  will  be  made.  It  is 
the  definite  certainty,  not  the  indefinite  form, 
which  the  words  are  calculated  to  convey.  If  they 
convey  even  to  His  most  susceptible  hearers  some- 
thing that  is  in  one  aspect  more  and  in  another 
less  than  this,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
spiritual  poise  is  inferior  to  His.  The  poise  in 
tneir  case  is  rectified  by  the  subsequent  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  light  of  events. 

Those  who  are  able  to  accept  this  view  will  probably  do  so 
mainly  for  two  reasons :  (a)  Because  it  explains  the  desire  of 
Jemis  to  assure  His  fidthful  followers  that  they  would  live  to 
see  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  in  power  (Mk  0^  IS^^  ||, 
Mt  1023).  (5)  Because  it  explains  the  ability  of  the  Apostles  and 
Apostolic  writers  to  accept  apparently  without  any  great  travail 
of  mind  the  disappointment  of  first  hopes,  or  even  to  regard  the 
disappointment  as  part-fulfilment  (see,  e.g.,  Jn  W^-  and  2  P 
2^-}.  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  :  (c)  That  this  view  has 
no  necessary'  connexion  witn  the  idea  that  Jesus  in  this  matter 
accommodaUd  His  expressions  to  the  limitations  of  the  disciples. 
The  ideft  pf  aooommodation  is  no  doubt  suggested  by  Jn  \&^\ 
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but  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  words  of  this  passage  are  a 
literal  reminiscence  of  what  the  Master  said,  we  most  observe 
that  one  who  prqfeuet  to  be  accommodating  his  words  to  the 
limitations  of  his  hearers  takes  thereby  all  sting  from  the 
charge  that  he  has  compromised  the  truth.  Many  reverent 
students  of  the  Gospels  will  probably,  however,  prefer  to 
regard  the  words  of  Jn  16^^^  not  as  a  literal  utterance  of  the 
Master,  but  rather  as  a  devout  recognition  proceeding  from  the 
inner  circle  of  disciples  of  an  element  or  Quality  in  their  Master 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  simplicity  of  His  utterance  and  His 
impressive  veracity,  had  eluded  and  mystified  them.  They 
thought  they  had  understood,  yet  how  much  they  had  mis- 
understood !  On  this  new  Jesus  did  not  *  accommodate.'  He 
spoke  as  the  word  was  given  Him,  in  the  style  that  is  most 
faithfully  reflected  in  the  Synoptics.  Whatever  mav  be  the 
truth  about  Jn  lO^sff.,  we  seem  warranted  in  saving  that  Jesus 
had  but  one  way  of  speaking  of  the  Gonsummation.  During 
all  His  ministry,  and  up  to  the  end  of  it.  He  spoke  of  it  as 
imminent  It  was  something  for  the  generation  then  living. 
Ac  16  and  the  other  books  of  the  NT  outside  the  Gospels  mav 
be  taken  as  proof  that  He  spoke  of  it  in  the  same  way  after  His 
resurrection.  If  in  this  resard  He  was  *  limited '  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh.  He  was  limited  uso  when  He  wore  the  body  that  was 
from  heaven :  if  He  *  accommodated '  in  the  one  sphere.  He 
'  accommodated '  in  the  other  alsa 

The  NT  as  a  whole  »  filled  with  an  expectation, 
which  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  entertained 
was  not  fulfilled  ;  and  yet  faith  in  Jesos  and  belief 
in  the  still  coining  Consummation  lived  on  and 
live  still.  Our  conclusion  is,  then,  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — As  a  protest  to  His  own  .people,  Jesus  pre- 
dicted the  downfall  of  the  Jewisn  nation  within  a 
measurable  period  (see  esp.  Mt  23  and  24).  While 
in  all  probability  He  depicted  this  catastrophe  in 
colours  that  closely  matched  those  of  the  event 
itself,  the  very  intensity  of  His  concentration  upon 
a  vision  that  might  seem  to  concern  only  the 
Jewish  nation  serves  to  show  that  througn  the 
telescope  of  Jewish  particularity  He  was  looking 
out  upon  the  whole  human  world.  His  vision  was 
that  of  One  uniquely  alive  to  the  purpose  of  God, 
of  which  He,  the  Messianic  Son  of  Man,  was  the 
supreme  executor.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  prophet, 
seeing  all  things  in  relation  to  the  Divine  purpose, 
not  the  vision  of  a  mere  politician  or  patriot. 
The  Jewish  nation  was  chosen  to  bless  the  world 
with  the  knowledge  of  God.  Failure  to  fulfil  this 
vocation  brought  on  it  the  destructive  wrath  of 
God ;  and  the  condemnation  of  the  chosen  people 
involved  in  an  obvious  sense  the  doom  of  the 
world.  That  ignorance  of  God  and  hostility,  of 
which  the  Jewish  obduracy  was  the  signal  ex- 
ample, would  reach  a  climax  in  the  murderous 
death  of  the  Son  of  God.  From  that  moment  the 
forces  of  final  reconstruction  would  set  in.  When 
the  Consummation  would  be  attained,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  should  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  evil 
and  evil-doers  be  put  away,  no  man  or  angel 
knew.  Not  even  the  Son,  only  the  Father.  But 
this  much  was  certain.  The  power  of  the  Prince 
of  this  world — the  Prince  whose  power  was  mani- 
fest in  sin,  disease,  and  deatli — was  broken.  The 
proofs  of  that  victory  could  not  be  long  delayed. 
Some  would  live  to  see  sisns  of  which  they  had 
not  dreamt,  that  the  Kingdom  had  come  in  power. 

This  covers  in  brief  probably  as  much  as  we  are 
able  to  report  of  the  unique  eschatological  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus.  Tlie  account,  however,  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  fresh  reference  to  the 
blank  space  of  our  ignorance.  This  space  we  shall 
enlarge  or  diminish  according  to  our  estimate  of 
the  difference  between  the  area  of  our  knowledge, 
and  that  not  merely  of  the  general  purpose  of 
Crod,  but  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God.  All  men  are  agnostics  in  the  sense  of  ad- 
mitting that  they  have  not  been  made  privy  to 
the  counsels  of  Creation  and  Providence;  but 
besides  this  common  agnosticism  there  is  a  kind 
peculiar  to  Christians,  which  breathes  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  reverence.  Christians  believe  that 
'all  things,*  including  especially  human  destiny, 
have  been  committed  to  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  that  faith  they  can  anticipate  with  ft^lmwAJMi 


the  worst  tragedies  of  personal  or  social  history. 
They  believe  that  there  is  no  terror  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  which  the  Son  of  €rod  has  not  over- 
come with  the  armour  of  His  holy  light ;  but, 
because  they  believe  this,  they  do  not  presume  to 
possess,  even  in  the  measure  of  His  Spirit  to  which 
they  have  attained,  a  key  that  wilt  open  every 
secret  that  was  stored  in  the  depths  of  His  person- 
ality, even  while  He  was  on  earth.  Tne  last 
mystery  to  Christians  is  no  longer  the  mystery  of 
death,  judgment,  and  the  hereafter.  It  is  rather 
the  mystery — which  is  also  the  fact — of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  these  things 
to  Him,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  His  relation  to 
them. 

II.   ESCHATOLOGY  IN   THE  GOSPEL   OF  JOHN.— - 

We  pass  by  questions  as  to  the  date  or  authorship 
of  this  Grospel.  The  writing  may  be  placed  witn 
confidence  near  the  border  dividing  the  1st  and  2nd 
centuries.  It  does  not  matter  for  our  purpose  on 
wliich  side  of  the  border  it  is  placed.  To  tne  eyes 
of  most  Anglo-Saxon  critics  the  Gospel  revesds 
still  the  marks  of  an  intimate  of  Jesus,  and  with 
them  we  assume  that,  even  in  the  form  in  which 
we  read  the  Crospel,  it  proceeded  from  the  circle 
of  a  '  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'  We  assume  also 
— what  probably  no  one  denies — that  there  is  but 
one  mind  between  the  author  of  tlie  Gospel  and 
the  author  of  the  Epistles  that  bear  the  name  of 
John.  Whoever  was  its  author,  the  Gospel  could 
not  have  reached  so  soon  the  position  of  authority 
it  has  held  in  the  Christian  Church  since  the  2nd 
cent.,  had  it  not  been  considered  to  express  the 
living  and  profound  belief  of  Christendom  regard- 
ing what  was  most  essential  in  the  Person  and 
History  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  matter  of  import- 
ance to  our  present  inquiry.  If  we  find  that  the 
view  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  consciousness, 
which  has  seemed  to  us  to  m  most  reasonably 
deducible  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  anees  on 
the  whole  with  what  is  presented  here,  that  view 
may  be  considered  to  have  behind  it  a  weight  of 
authority  that  could  not  well  be  greater.  For  the 
authority  is  not  simply  the  consciousness  of  an 
inspired  Ai)ostle  or  Apostolic  man ;  it  is  that  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  at  the 
critical  period  of  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
We  may  fix  attention  on  three  matters:  (1)  tne 
idealizing  s^le  of  the  Gospel;  (2)  its  conception 
of  Eternal  Life;  (3)  its  attitude  to  Eschatology 
proper. 

1.  The  idealizing  style  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — 
From  the  first  it  has  been  admitted  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Synoptics,  this  Gospel  is  one  rather 
of  the  mind  than  of  the  external  actions  of  Jesus. 
Even  the  most  remarkable  external  actions,  the 
miracles,  are  but  'signs'  of  the  mystery  that  is 
really  important  to  us — that,  viz.,  of  the  Person  of 
the  'Son  of  God.'  The  'signs'  are  recorded  that 
we  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 
may  lutve  life  through  His  name  (20*^*  )•  The 
Logos  that  was  '  towards  God  {irp^  rb»  OeStf)  and 
was  Grod'  (1*),  was  made  flesh,  and  the  writer  and 
his  companions  beheld  His  glory,  and  reported 
the  vision,  not  so  much  from  literal  reminiscence 
of  the  acts  and  words  done  and  spoken  by  Jesus 
on  earth,  as  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
that  came  according  to  promise  from  the  presence 
of  the  Father  and  the  Kisen  Ascended  Son.  The 
author  is  concerned  rather  with  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  than  with  His  actions,  and  the  discourses 
are,  we  believe,  not  so  much  reported  as  inter- 
preted. They  are  the  words  of  an  eternal  life  in 
which  the  [writer  and  his  fellow-believers  share 
(1  Jn  l^"^).  Jesus  is  Himself  the  Word,  the  Truth, 
the  Life.  What  is  told  of  Him  represents  but  a 
few  out  of  many  instances  of  His  self-manifesta- 
tion.   They  are  like  the  sparks  that  witness  to 
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a  liiddea,  niiglity,  anil  continiioua  elettric;  Btreaiii. 
One  conseqQ«acs  of  this  mode  o(  trealment  is  lliat 
there  is  tittle  in  this  Gospel  to  indicate  that  Jesus 
expeiienced  anythir^  of  the  sinlesfi  infirmity  of 
fleHh  aud  blood.  TiiBre  is,  e.g.,  no  suggeation 
that  He  ^ew  in  knowledge  of  t!ie  path  He  had 
to  tread  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  There  ia  no 
temptation,  no  agony  in  Gethaemane,  no  ignor- 
ance or  doubt  aa  to  the  tiaies  and  .seasons  of  the 
Coosuinmation.  The  author  doea  not,  perhaps, 
conaciously  ignore  these  things,  but  to  mention 
them  is  no  uart  of  his  purpose  to  ninnitest  tlie 
eternal  life  that  was  in  the  Son  of  God. 

If  luch  ■  iIbw  oI  the  Ptnon  ol  Jcsub  wcra  cumed  out  with 

only  tw  ^uingly  M  rufaiuos  with  ths  picture  ureuuMd  by  thp 
&7iu)ptlHfl,  but  would  bfl  IndlfttngniibAblK  Trom  the  ht-Ttsy 
■gBlnrt  which,  At  leut  in  [E«  gcnnlul  torm.  tbt  luthor  hlmiieir 
pTOtnta(lJnSBfi>Xvi*.  Uittth*  Inotnuitioa  olthc  Loeo*  wia 
more  ■ppeuum.  The  point  to  ho  oliHrTtd  it  that  the  view 
Is  tut  Quried  out  rigorouily.  The  reuon  ia  that  Che  author 
ODmhina  n  (enn  ot  hlMory  with  k  kom  al  sfitttatl  fitct.  But 
what  nuilnl;  connma  hini  i<  the  intrttual  tttit :  whit  Jema, 
who  TOM  *iid  uceoded.  in  now  to  Bis  Church,  Unl  in  deep 
reality  lie  hu  iilwiya  heen.  Ha  doubt  Ba  nu  traty  bunuui, 
■od,  twcuuH  He  wae  so,  there  wu  durlD([  Hii  eartb&  njourn 
real  limltutian,  but  the  UmlUIlDn  wu  Ine  becwiae  ■ell'lmpoaed 
(aee,  r.g.,  W").  and  behind  it  there  waa  atwaji  Uis  Dtvine 
rctllCi-.  Ha  wu  never  other  than  the  Logoa,  the  etero&l  and 
ODly-bc^tteD  8on  of  God. 

Even  though  it  be  conceded,  as  we  think  it  must 
he,  that  neither  as  regards  incidents  nor  discourses 
ia  the  Jobannine  picture  of  Jesus  so  strictly  his- 
torical as  that  of  the  Synoptists,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  not,  in  another  than  the  literally 
hiatorieal  sense,  a  de«ply  tme  picture.  The 
guarantee  of  its  truth  is  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  accepted  it,  and  in  doing  so  has 
oonquered  both  its  own  feeling  of  diaappointnient 
in  tlie  delayed  Paroutia  and  the  nabeiief  of  the 
world.  The  Church  discovered,  that  is  to  say,  the 
presence  in  the  mind  and  utterances  of  Jeeua  of  a, 
quality  of  which  it  had  not  at  flrat  grasped  the 
■ignilicance.  His  words  were  '  spirit  and  life ' 
(8").  They  could  be  interpreted  only  by  His  own 
perpetual   teaclting  through  the  Spirit  uf   truth 

We  may  call  this,  if  we  choose,  the  idcalUm 
of  the  Joliannine  (iospel  and  of  the  early  Church  ; 
but  the  question  in  worth  ponderiny;  whether  any- 
thing less  than  an  idealism  wliich  rested  on  a  sure, 
if  profound,  basis  of  truth,  could  have  held  the 
Church  to  its  loyalty  to  the  unseen  Jesus  in  face 
of  the  disappointment  of  hopes  which  t)ie  Syn- 
optic testimony,  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  had 
encouraged.  In  any  cose,  the  Johannine  picture 
of  Jesus  may  be  tMisidered  to  supply  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  opinion,  already  partly  ex- 
preitsed  in  this  article,  that  no  amount  of  frae- 
tnentary  sentences  of  Jesus,  however  accnrately 
reported,  and  however  definite  their  meaning  may 
be  when  th^  are  taken  by  themselves,  can  be  a 
perfect  index  of  a  mind  like  His. 

9.  /tt  eonr.tption  of  Eternal  Life. — Every  reader 
of  John  notices  the  prominence  of  the  words  'life,' 
or  '  eternal  life,'  or '  spirit.'  The  phrase  '  Kingdom 
of  God'  has  practically  disappeared,  and  '  life'  or 
'eternal  life  takes  its  place.  The  fact  is  of  im- 
portance to  UB  in  our  present  stndy,  because  it  is 
the  index  of  John's  way  of  conceiving  what  in 
the  Synoptic  mode  of  speech  might  be  called  tlje 
pracnt  aspect  of  the  Kingdom.  Je-iiUB  ajipears  as 
the  puasestiOT  and  even  the  direct  dispenser  of  the 
Divine  life.  It  is  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
Himself  even  as  the  Father  (5'°),  and  no  one  can 
come  to  Him  except  it  l>e  given  him  froni  the 
Father  (6").  Yet  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son 
disi)ennes  life  in  its  fulness  till  the  Son  is  elorihed 
throunh  death,  or  returns  to  the  glory  which  He 
had  from  the  first  with  the  Father  [1").  But  once 
the  life  is  imparted  it  ia  a  new  birth  which  carriea  . 


'n  promise 
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I  a  pru|>er  sense,  sufficient 
boru  of  God,  the  Divine 
seed  remaina  in  him.  Its  product  is  righteousness, 
and  it»  perfect  fruition  is  likeness  to  the  only- 
begotten  Son  Himself  (3*  V-",  1  Jn  3>-  »  etc. ).  It 
ia  clear  that  this  mode  of  view  brin^  the  Divine 
boon  nearer  to  the  individual  heart,  and  necessarily 
alters,  at  least  for  the  individual,  tlie  perspectiv* 
of  the  eschatology. 

Not  simply  tlie  great  event  itself, ^the  ("lorious 
Parousia  of  the  Christ,— but  the  events  of  resnrroo- 
tton  and  judgment  that  accompany  it,  are  regarded 
from  within  rather  than  from  withont.  Those 
whose  hope  ia  set  on  Jesus  do  not  lift  to  the 
heavens  faces  sick  with  deferred  hope.  They  look 
within  and  behold  Him  with  the  vision  of  the  pure 
in  heart.  For  them  Jesus  has  come  already  and 
keeps  coming.  The  supreme  matter  is  to  abide 
in  Him  or  in  His  love  by  keeping  His  word*. 
Let  a  man  thus  live  and  believe  in  Him,  and  he 
ahall  never  die.  Nothing,  that  is,  not  even  what 
we  call  death,  will  break  the  continnity  of  hia  life 
(11^'-)  The  water  of  life  that  Jesus  gives  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  ever- 
lasting life  {4").  The  Jadgnient  similarly  is,  or 
tends  to  be,  withdrawn  from  futurity.  He  who 
believes  does  not  come  to  judgment ;  he  hasiiassed 
already  from  death  to  life  (&»,  1  Jn  Z").  6a  the 
other  hand,  he  who  disbelieves  is  condemned 
already.  Life  has  come  to  hini,  bnt  he  chooses 
death ;  light,  but  he  chooses  darkness.  In  turning 
from  the  only.beeotten  Son  of  God  he  puts  from 
him  his  chance  of  neing  saved  from  a  Divine  wrath 
already  present  (3"'- ")  Until  he  seeks  tlie  Father 
tlirongh  Him  who  Is  the  Way,  the  wrath  of  (Jod. 
abidetli  on  him.     Every  thoughtful  reader  of  Jn. 

Btrceivea  that  audi  are  the  main  ideas  both  of  the 
ospel  and  of  the  Epistles.  He  will  hardly  fail  to 
reflect  also  that  these  are,  and  have  retnained  ever 
since  the  time  of  these  writings  or  earlier,  the 
vital  ideas  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  cultiva- 
tion of  individual  and  social  life,  both  on  it« 
5 radical  and;its  meditative  side.— Comparing  the 
ohannine  testimony  with  the  utterances  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels — few,  it  may  be,  bnt  important — 
wliich  reveal  a  consciousness  in  Jesus  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God  that  is  present  and  not  simply  future,  and 
considering  especially  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
tlieir  testimony  to  .Jesus'  sense  of  the  imminence  of 
a  Kingiioni  yet  to  come,  theie  is  not  in  the  Synoptio 
Gospels  the  slightest  indication  that  this  tremend- 
ous prospect  at  all  diminished  His  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  those  ethical  precepts  {e.g.  those 
relating  to  marriage  and  the  parental  relation 
(Mk  Iff^  V-)  that  have  to  do  with  the  secular 
order,  we  xhall  hesitate  before  accepting  the  idea 
suggested  by  Joh.  Weiss  {op.  cit.),  that  the  precise 
meaning  of  tiie  ethical  utterances  of  Jeans  is  to  be 
determined  by  our  knowledge  (!)  of  His  eschatol- 
ogy, and  that  Jesus  woula  not  have  sjioken  as 
He  does,  r,.g.,  in  Lk  14*.  had  He  not  believed  that 
within  a  generation  the  institutions  of  marriaga 
and  the  family  would  cease,  and  that  those  who 
shonld  survive  this  end  of  the  world,  being  '  sons 
of  the  reanrrection '  (Lk  20"),  should  be  thence- 
forward as  the  angels  (ifi.).  In  thia  reference  also 
the  Johannine  Gospel  confirms  our  sense  of  an 
element  ia  the  eqnipment  and  outlook  of  Jeans 
to  which  justice  can  hardly  be  done  by  those  who 
lay  unqualified  stress  on  the  distinctively  eschato- 
logical  portions  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 


element  is  not  prominent  in  the  Johannina 
Giospel,  it  is  by  no  means  eliminated.  It  may  ba 
felt,  indeed,  that  the  terms  in  which  it  la  expressed 
involve  a  departure  from  (or,  at  any  rate,  a  trana- 
fortuatioa  of)  the  olgectiiK  Btandpoiot  of  the  Sj'n- 
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hour  uometU  and  »ow  w  (S"'-),  auggeat  a  atate  of 
mind  in  which  the  thouBht  of  a  ^tnra  radically 
or  incalcnlahly  dilTerent  froin  th&l  which  is  already 
present  t«  the  visioa  of  laith,  is  no  loDger  keenly 
operatii-R.  The  same  U  atill  more  obvioas  in  the 
Supper  diiM^oiiree  (chs.  14-16),  in  reading  which  one 
feels  thnl  the  lino  of  dtatinction  between  the  Lurd'H 
Ann]  comiDg  to  receive  the  disciplei  to  Uimaelf, 
and  His  DontinaooH  abiding  with  theiu  or  visita- 
tion of  them  through  the  comforting  Spirit,  tends 
to  be  a  vanishing  one. 

Yet  it  does  not  folloir  that  the  dJstinctiveiy 
eschatoloRical  ntterances  or  references  contiuned 
in  tlie  Johannine  Goapel  {i^.g.  5^  Sf^)  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  fonnolly  datifnl  acknowledgmeDt  of 
an  earlier  mode  of  speech  and  a  stitl  lingering 
form  of  popular  Christian  expectation  correspond- 
iag  to  it-  Snch  a  view,  at  least,  is  not  an  exhaus- 
tive deacriplioD  of  the  state  of  tlie  case.  It  Heema 
true  rather  to  aay  that  the  futaristic  oatlook, 
while  it  lost,  even  within  tlie  time  covered  by  the 
iNT  writings,  its  hrat  aspect  of  keen  expectation, 
was  yet  to  the  last  of  that  period  felt  to  oe — whal 
it  is  still— on  indispensable  element  of  Christian 
faith.  That  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  within, 
and  attention  fastened  not  on  what  is  to  come  to 
lis,  bat  rather  on  what  wt  are  to  beeome  ( I  Jn  3"), 
<toe»  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  total  on  which  we 
are  looking  belongs  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the 
jiresent,  and  that  that  future  is  in  the  wonder- 
ivorking  power  of  the  Conqueror  of  death.  It  is 
tiecer  possible  to  neglect  the  aspect  of  futurity, 
and  it  is  sometimes  unperative  to  emphasize  it. 
Snch  a  passage  as  1  Jn2"  compared  with  Mk  IS"- 
shows  significantly  how  much  the  Fourth  Evan- 
celiet,  in  spite  of  the  depth  of  his  insight  into  tlie 
nlaster'a  mind  (or,  shaU  we  say,  because  of  that 
insight),  was  to  the  last  intlnenced  by  the  escliato- 
logical  utterances  of  the  Synoptic  t^timony.  He 
recognizes  the  anticlirista  of  liis  own  day,  and  is 
conndent  that  it  is  the  'last  time.'  The  21st 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  speaks  similarly  for  the 
Attitude  of  the  Evangelbt's  circle.  Tlie  chapter 
JB  an  ttopendii,  and  v."'-  show  what  is  probablff 
1  motive.     The  a^ed  Apostle  has  p 
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till  He  should  c 


away,   and   the  question   is  raised.   Did  not  the 
"-  ' ■'  rtthisdi    '  '    ^     "      '        >    ■■ 

a  utterance  in  Mk  9'  ... 

a  a  general  impression  throaghont  the  Churches 
of  Asia  that  ilohn  was  the  person  mainly  intended, 
and  a  story  was  current  to  the  effect  that  in  pre- 
dicting Peter's  mode  of  death  tiie  Master  had  U>ld 
that  disciple  of  the  survival  of  John.  The  author 
of  the  appendix  claims  to  be  in  a  jioaition  to  tell 
tlie  readers  of  the  Gospel  what  the  Master  had 
reallj;  said.  It  was  fer  from  being  a  definite 
promise.  It  was  only  the  hint  of  a  possibility. 
The  apology  would  hardly  have  been  deemed 
necessary  if  the  tendency  to  insist  on  a  literalistic 
int«rpretation  of  the  Synoptic  testimony,  placing 
the  glorious  Knal  advent  within  '  this  generation/ 
liod  not  still  l>een  prevalent  at  the  close  of  the  1st 
c-ent.,  i.e.  at  the  time  when  John  died. 

Neither  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles  nor  the  nutlior  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Gospel  has  anything  to  object  to  the  probability 
of  an  immediate  Paronsia  of  Jesns  in  glory ;  but 
tlie  impression  which  their  utterances  leave  npon 
our  minds,  and  which  from  the  first  they  were 
fitted  to  convey  to  the  Church,  is  that  the  contrast 
important  to  the  aothors  is  no  longer  that  be- 
tween present  and  fntare,  bat  rather  that  between 
God  and  the  world,  between  the  love  of  the  Father 
and  the  love  of  this  present  evil  world.  The 
matter  of  nbaorbing  interest  is  not  that  the  Son 


of  God  will  come  again,  but  that  He  has  come. 
Life  is  not  movement  towards  a  point  on  a  straight 
line  :  it  is  expsjiaion  from  a  centre,  and  because 
the  centre  is  living  he  who  is  at  the  centre  is  also 
implicitly  at  the  goal  of  the  moving  circumference. 

The  Evangelist  has  expressed  this  in  veir  cliar- 
acterislic  fa^iion  in  the  closing  words  of  his  prin- 
ci])al  Epistle :  '  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  And  we 
know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given 
ns  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that 
is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  tme,  even  in 
his  Son  Jeans  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God,  and 
eternal  life'{l  Jn  5'"'). 

Those  who  find  their  own  consciousnem  ex- 
pressed in  such  words,  and  feel  imjwlled  to  trace 
that  consciousness  to  its  historical  source,  ivill  not 
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1906.  On  or  bdutolocT  aee  veiy  apediJlT  A.  R  DaildBD's 
nkfsbvy q^U*  OM  IWCamnUrT.  A  T.  Cterk,  IWX),  M  xi- UKl  III. 
In  ngud  to  the  EBtfutclAry  of  the  Ooipels  ■  good  Uit  of 
books  iriU  be  tonnd  In  MoOitFe  aMorieal  Xete  TaUtnunt  (T. 
t  T.  Clsrk},  p.  tSQl,  btulng  e^KcUly  on  the  theory  of  the 
'UtUe  Apoouriwe,'  wblch  mtoy  tcbtimn,  (oUowinf  OoteDl  and 
WeiffeabKh.  nippoee  to  be  Inoonontcd  In  Uk  IS,  Ut  14.  if 
yond  OlB  irorkl  ol  Haupt,  Tltlue,  Joh.  Wein,  etc.,  menOoBBdin 
Uiii  article,  the  moat  camprehciudT*  work,  Btrlcllj'  ad  Ttm,  ti 
piob^ly  BaldeiMpergiFr'i  Das  ScOstbrtnaiUiui  Jtsu,  of  trbieb 
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(Stnadn]ix,1M>)i  baa  aarebCltog) been  publlahed.  A  dlnaa- 
rion  ol  the  matters  ■peoUlT  emt^iatliait  by  Joh.  WcIm  and 
BaldenaperRer  will  be  HHIDd  in  a  volume  ol  the  '  Deoennlal  Pub- 
Uoatinni  oTlhe  Unlronltr  ol  ChicBso,'  mtlUid  Tht  Mestfanis 
Bnf*  (n  th*  NT,  bj  Profewor  ahalfer  Uathawa,  ChlewD,  UDfi. 
3«  ata>  PoRer'a  JTuHwa  nf  tin  JucalniKt,  and  liii  art. 
'  Revelation '  in  Haatlng/  DB.  For  tUuffndona  ol  Habbinlid 
view*  and  IntaipretatioBi,  eamnt  mors  at  hsaa  In  Um  lima  ol 
ourLord,  iee  very  apedally  tha  laiot  edition  ot  Bderahelm's  ^tf* 
and  rSaus  ^  Jt^a  tha  Histiah  (London,  IMO),  toI.  II.,  Append- 
iieifi,a,R,  UI,ii.iT,  i«:  alK>Waber>Jfld.TA*aMil,Iielpd(, 
IWT.  InP.  W.  ScIimldt^IM(0anUHU(yaw(imand  I>ipa 
1900).  there  la  a  KcUon  enUlled  ■  aikunievnUOlt,' the  view!  nl 
which  an  deluid«l  in  vol.  IL  si  the  laiBe  work  (\VMh  pp.  104- 
MO.  01  older  worka  the  fdtowhii  mar  be  mentioned :  L  A. 
Doner,  da  OraU«u  CKfUti  SaeAald^^,  JRIA.  £4>-»,  StDtt- 
EUL  UU ;  Hem.  Oremer,  Dit  anAot.  Pait  Jua,  CkrisU,  MUk. 
» and  It,  Stuttnit,  IMO;  B.J.  Hayer,  Srit.  Com.  n  der 
ochaL  Rats,  MtOi.  2(  and  2S,  1  TheU  -Die  Einlaltuog.'  Frank- 
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h'A ' In ^Dl<k.  1868,  pp.  lU-HB;  Klenlan,  -IHe  ci 
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See  Mutrhead'8  Etehatology  of  Jesus  (Melroee,  1904),  Lecture 
iv.,  and  Riehm's  Messianic  Prophecy,  2nd  Ene.  ed.  (T.  dfc  T. 
Clark,  1900)  pp.  864-366.  LEWIS  A.  MUIRHEAD. 

EBLI. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3'^. 

ESSENES. — The  Essenes  were  an  ascetic  com- 
munity among  the  Jews,  the  existence  of  which 
can  be  traced  for  over  two  centuries,  from  about 
B.C.  150  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  For  original 
information  regarding  them  we  are  dependent  on 
Josephus  {BJ  II.  viii.;  Ant.  xviil.  i.  5,  XV.  x.  4,  5, 
XIII.  V.  9)  and  Philo  {Quod  omnis  prohtts  liber,  chs. 
12,  13,  ed.  Mangey,  pp.  457-459).  Josephus  has 
also  scattered  re^rences  to  individual  Essenes,  and 
the  elder  Pliny  (HN  v.  17)  an  appreciative  notice 
of  them,  for  which  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor  and  his  work  *0n  the  Jews.' 
Other  ancient  authorities  are  either  secondary  or 
untrustworthy. 

Josephus  introduces  the  Essenes  as  one  of  the 
three  *  sects  of  philosophy '  wliich  were  influential 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  others  being  the  Sadducees 
and  the  Pharisees ;  but  from  the  descriptions  given 
of  their  practices  and  organization,  they  seem  to 
have  corresponded  more  closely  to  a  monastic  order 
than  to  a  sect  or  a  religious  party.  Their  name  is 
probably,  though  not  certainly,  derived  from  the 
Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  hdsidtm  ( *  pious 
ones '),  and  this  already  suggests  a  close  relation, 
especially  in  their  origm,  between  the  Essenes  and 
the  Pharisees.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  by 
Jos.  {Ant.  XVIII.  i.  5)  and  Philo  at  4000  ;  and  while 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  existence  as  an  order 
outside  Palestine,  within  its  area  they  were  widely 
distributed,  bein^  found  in  a  great  many  of  the 
villages  and  small  towns,  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem, 
where  there  was  a  *Gate  of  the  Essenes.*  The 
members  of  the  order  were  celibates,  living  in  com- 
munity houses  and  owning  nothing  as  individuals, 
but  having  everything  in  common.  They  are  ex- 
tolled for  their  piety,  their  industry,  which  was 
confined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  the  simplicity 
of  their  food,  and  their  scrupulous  cleanliness. 
Further  characteristics  of  their  life  were  that  they 
had  no  slaves,  used  no  oil  for  the  purpose  of 
anointing,  dressed  in  white,  and  rigidly  prohibited 
the  use  of  oaths  except  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
member  to  the  order. 

The  order  was  held  together  by  the  strictest 
discipline.  Full  membership  was  granted  only 
after  a  novitiate  of  two  years,  and  then  upon  an 
oath  to  reveal  everything  to  the  members  and 
nothing  to  the  outside  world.  Offenders  against 
the  rules  of  the  order  were  punished  by  exclusion  ; 
and  as  they  were  still  held  bound  by  their  vows, 
they  were  unable  to  return  to  ordinary  life. 

What  makes  the  Essenes  Hhe  great  enigma  of 
Hebrew  history*  (Lightfoot,  Co/.'  p.  82)  is  that,  while 
they  are  distinguished  by  exaggerated  adherence  to 
the  Jewish  Law  and  by  special  reverence  for  Moses 
as  lawgiver,  they  betray  at  the  same  time  certain 
ideas  and  practices  which  are  foreign  to  Judaism, 
and  seem  incompatible  with  its  spirit.  The  indica- 
tions of  incipient  dualism  which  may  be  found  in 
their  abstinence  from  marriage  and  in  other  ascetic 
practices,  find  a  parallel  in  their  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, wherein  they  agreed  with  the  Pharisees 
against  the  Sadducees  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  denying 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  And  they  deviated 
still  further  from  orthodox  Judaism  in  the  practice 
of  making  a  daily  prayer  to  the  sun  '  as  if  entreat- 
ing him  to  rise,'  and  in  refraining  altogether  from 
animal  sacrifice.  It  followed  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  services  of  the  Temple.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  rigid  beyond  all  others  in 
their  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  and  they  went 


beyond  the  Pharisees  in  their  absolute  determinism, 
afhrming  *  that  fate  governs  all  things,  and  that 
nothing  befalls  men  but  what  is  according  to  its 
determination'  (Jos.  Ant,  Xlll.  v.  9). 

It  is  in  this  apparent  eclecticism  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  Essenism  consists.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  Jewish  foundation  on  which 
it  rests,  it  is  e<iually  impossible  to  overlook  the 

Eresence  of  foreign  elements.  The  source  of  these 
as  formed  the  subject  of  endless  discussion,  and 
has  been  found  by  various  writers  in  Parsism  and 
Buddhism  (Hilgenfeld),  Parsism  (Lightfoot),  Syro- 
Palestinian  heathenism  (Lipsius),  and  Pythagorean- 
ism  (Zeller,  Keim).  But  all  attempts  to  demonstrate 
any  necessary  connexion  or  indubitable  channel  be- 
tween any  one  of  these  and  Elssenism  have  failed. 
And  it  remains  either  to  assume  that  foreign  influ- 
ences had  percolated  unobserved,  or  to  sup^se  that 
the  characteristic  phenomena  emerged  indepen- 
dently in  Persia,  Greece,  and  Palestine. 

The  Essenes  are  not  directly  referred  to  in  the 
NT ;  but  some  have  without  sufficient  reason 
claimed  John  the  Baptist,  and  even  Jesus,  as 
Essenes.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that  their 
influence  may  be  traced  within  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  practices.  The  possible  relation  of 
Essenism  to  the  heresy  controverted  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  has  been  discussed 
at  length  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  his  edition  of  the 
Epistle  (cf.  his  GcUcUians^  p.  322  fl'.),  and  also  by 
KlGpper,  Brief  an  die  Kolosser,  pp.  76-95. 

LiTBRATURB.— Schurer,  HJP  u.  ii.  188  ff.  (with  full  Bibliogr- 
raphy);  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentums,  pp.  431-443; 
artt.  *  Essenes'  in  Hastings'  DB  (by  Oonybeare)  and  in  Encyc 
Bibl.  (by  A.  Jiilicher),  and  'Essener'  in  PRB^  (by  UhlhornX 

C.  Anderson  Soott. 
ETERNAL  FIRE.— An  expression  twice  used  by 
Christ  in  reference  to  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  In  Mt  18^  jSXij^^vcu  e/s  rb  rOp  t6  aiibviw 
stands  in  contrast  to  elirckdciv  els  t^p  ion^v  ;  and  from 
Mt  26*^  we  learn  that  this  eternal  fire,  into  which 
the  wicked  are  to  be  cast,  was  prepared  not  for 
them  but  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  These  are 
the  only  passages  in  which  the  expression  is  found 
in  the  Gospels ;  but  equivalent  terms  occur.  In  Mt 
18^  the  eternal  fire  is  identified  with  the  fire  of 
Gehenna ;  and  in  25^^  we  have  kSXcuth  altbpioi.  In 
Mt  3"  and  Mk  9^  it  is  the  unquenchable  fire 
{Aff^earov),  and  in  Mk  9^  Gehenna  is  the  place  of 
punishment  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  Kal  rb 
rvp  o(f  ffp^ppvrai.  The  wicked  after  their  separation 
from  the  righteous  (Mt  IS^***)  are  to  be  cast  into  a 
furnace  {Kdfupos)  of  fire. 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  this  phraseology  will  throw 
light  on  its  meaning.  The  Idea  of  punishment  By  fire  comes 
from  the  OT.  The  destruction  by  fire  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
supplied  the  typical  example,  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  aa 
such  (Dt  2»M,  Is  1»  13«,  Jer  49",  Am  4",  Wis  107,  3  Mac  2» ; 
cf.  such  well-known  NT  passagres  as  Jude  7).  A  similar  judg- 
ment is  spoken  against  Edom  (Is  340- 10,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  fire  is  eternal  and  will  not  be  quenched).  In  Am  1.  2,  Damas- 
cus, Gaza,  etc,  are  threatened  wltti  the  fire  penalty.  See  for 
other  examples  of  the  unquenchaMe  fire,  2  K  22i7,  is  l3i,  Jer  4^ 
21H,  Eric  20*7- «,  Am  6«.  The  *  everlasting  burnings '  of  Is  33" 
refer,  like  the  preceding,  to  temporal  judgments.  But  there 
are  passages  which  at  least  sug^^est  the  extension  of  the  idea 
and  its  imagery  to  the  future  world.  According  to  Dt  3222  the 
fire  of  Jehovah's  anger  reaches  down  to  Sheol.  Cheyne  finds  in 
Is  50^1  and  66^  a  reference  to  the  punishment  of  souls  in  the 
underworld  :  but  Salmond  and  A.  B.  Davidson  see  in  the  latter 
passage  only  the  description  of  a  present-world  penalty :  and 
this  seems  the  more  natural  interpretation.  This  passage  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  later  Jewish  belief  regarding  eternal 
punishment  for  certain  expressions  in  it  are  used  in  this  sense 
in  the  Apocryphal  writings  (e.g.  Jth  16",  Sir  7i7)  and  by  Christ 
(Bf  k  947).  The  scene  of  this  judgment  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  regarded  by  u»e  Jews  as  a  place  accursed  on 
account  of  its  Molech  sacrifices ;  and  the  fires  which  were  keot 
burning,  through  which  the  victims  passed,  would  readily 
suggest  the  idea  of  Gehenna  and  its  eternal  fire.* 

•  Kimchi's  statement,  that  a  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning 
in  Hinnom  to  consume  the  offal  and  the  dead  bodies  which  were 
thrown  into  it,  comes  too  late  (a.d.  1200)  to  be  accepted  without 
evidence. 
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In  the  ApoctyphaJ  UTitinga  the  &Te  pen&lty  is  pitcnded  vSlh- 
out  KMrrc  lo  Ihe  tulun  vorlil,  ud  in  i  gmUy  intcimiSed 

diitribulLoa  ol  re«iird»  wid jwn^lies  in  this  Lie:  llieir  hopes 

Imigery  of  retiibutioii  to  the  We  mtUc  demth.  The  Book  ol 
Enoch  !■  the  gmt  alarEhaun  of  uuhinK  on  thi*  lubject.  For 
the  irapiin  Anreb  and  the  twthlem  vinJiu  rulpn  vi  mbyu  or 
are  it  mepmrA,  )o  which,  «ller  the  jiidimient,  they  will  be 
torturHt  fcTeier  at*"  IS"!  il'-'"  MO  *«»»>.  For  huin.n 
oSenden,  ■  fiery  abTM  b  opeoed  on  the  light  hand  ol  the 
Temple  (tf-"):  ""■  ^  Oelieiiiw.  Thef  deKCOd  into  'the 
tUme  of  tta  pdn  ot  Bhtoi '(»'*),  or  Into  the  'buratiiB:  fln  of 
8heol'(IfliI->X  Thita  Ic  raieum  that  the  NT 'etemf fire' ot 
GeheniuliinlldFUcdin  thl>  book:  (he  only  diDereDce  beine 
thil,  ohik  In  the  NT  the  fln  primed  tor  On  devU  >nd  hli 
■n)[eli  Is  Identlfled  with  tbit  Into  whieb  wicked  men  m  cut, 
In  the  Book  ot  Enoch  tbey  *it>  ^nv*  dtetiDguiihed. 

Two  qneatioDH  arise  regErding  the  natore  of  the 
etemH,1  lire.     Is  it  materiulT    And  in  wimt  b(uis« 

[l)  in  many  OT  paKsases.  even  where  it  is  MJd 
that  the  fire  is  onqDencliable,  and  will  bom  for 
ever,  maieritdjire  ia  andoabtedlj'  meant,  for  fire  is 
one  of  tlie  physical  agente  which  God  commonly 
employs  b  HiHtempoTftl  jndgmentn,  and  itsbnmin'; 
for  ever  must  refer  to  the  lasting  defltrnetion  which 
it  effecta.  Sodoiu,  Gomorrah,  and  Edom  are  given 
as  examples  of  places  on  which  the  doom  of  eternal 
fire  fell,  and  they  still  bear  its  proof-marks.  But 
in  other  passa)^  the  literal  sense  cannot  be  main- 
tained, BM,  e.g.,  where  God's  anger  or  Jealousy  and 
man's  wickednees  are  said  to  bum  like  lire.  Nor 
can  it  be  allowed  in  pa-saages  like  Is68"if  Cheyne's 
interpretation  is  accepted  ;  since  nndjing  worms, 
preying  on  souls  or  bodies  that  are  being  con- 
Huraed^y  unquenchable  fire,  ia  an  impossible  idea. 
In  the  NT,  as  we  have  seen,  Christ  drew  largely 
on  OT  imagery  in  speaking  of  the  'last  things.' 
But  the  whole  drift  of  His  interpretation  of  pro- 
phetic language  is  at  variance  with  the  literal 
sense  of  the  fire  penalty;.  What  He  gives  in  Uia 
eschatologicnl  teaching  is  not  a  dogmatic  bat  an 
imaginative  presentation  of  the  truth ;  and  the 
imagery  He  employs  lielongs,  not  to  the  substance, 
but  to  the  form  of  His  thought.  The  prophet, 
like  the  poet  and  the  artist,  must  present  the 
future  in  terms  and  forms  borrowed  from  present 
experience,  and  the  underlying  truth  must  be 
spiritually  discerned.  If,  a.'*  Christ  tells  us,  the 
eternal  lire  was  prejiared  for  the  devil  and  hU 
angels,  it  cannot  be  niaterial  lire ;  for  spirits  can- 
not undergo  physical  l«rture.* 

Death  by  lire  was  tlie  severest  penalty  under 
the  Jewish  law,  and  as  it  was  infUcted  only  for 
the  moat  shameful  sins  (Lv  20**  21',  Jos  7"),  a 
peculiar  infamy  was  associated  with  it.  Christ, 
therefore,  when  He  employed  tbisimagery  in  speak- 
ing of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  intended  to  warn 
men  that  God  has  attached  a  terrible  retribution 
to  sin.  At  the  very  lea.st  it  signilies  an  ordeal  of 
eofiiBing  analogous  to  that  which  lire  causes  in  the 
living  tisaues.  To  the  question.  How  will  the 
nnfiering  be  caused?  Scripture  given  only  the 
figurative  answer,  'as  by  fire.'  Bp.  Butler  {Anal. 
pt.  ii.  ch,  v,|  tliought  tnat  it  mi(;ht  come  in  the 
wav  of  natural  consequence,  without  any  direct 
indiction  on  the  part  of  God.  Sin,  wblou  vields 
pleasure  here,  becomes  misery  there  without  chang- 
ing its  nature,  through  the  natural  working  of 
moral  law.  "Tlie  agony  of  remorse,  which  some- 
times overH'helms  the  sinner  in  this  life,  has  been 

*  let  thf  contrary  hu  been  ni^ntalned  on  hMi  authority. 
AopiBine  held  that  the  Are  vmn  material,  and  Uut  aplriU  may 
be  tortured  by  It.  elncs  It  ia  alwaya  the  mind  and  not  the  body 
th»t  mOen.  even  when  Che  pun  origln»U«  in  the  body.  He 
al*o  auKXHta  that  ilerlla  mav  lave  bodie*  made  ot  air.  'like 
what  iUikea  ua  when  the  wind  blowi.  and  thua  be  liable  to 
■unering-  liom  Ble'  (lit  Cicil.  xil.  3,  9,  10}.  Th.  Aquinas  held 
that  Uw  Are  la  material  (Sirmma  Tlwil.  pi.  ili.  aupplmt.  lux.  Sj. 
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regarded  as  a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  fire.  The 
pana  damni,  or  tlie  consciousness  of  being  for  ever 

"  oft"  from  the  sight  of  God,  the  only  satisfying 
d,  will  be,  it  lias  been  said,  intense  Kuftering  as 
^  fire,  when  the  distractions  of  the  world  have 
ceased  to  dazzle.  And  these  will,  doubtless,  be 
elements  in  the  retribution.  But  if  this  were  all, 
a  possible  conseqtience  would  be  that  the  penalty 
would  fall  most  lightly  on  the  most  degraded.  A 
soul  that  can  be  made  miserable  througli  remorse, 
or  the  conscious  loss  of  God's  presence,  has  not 
reached  the  lowest  stage  of  hardening ;  while  ex- 
tells  US  that  those  who  have  readied  this 
B  least  liable  to  suffering  from  such  a 
In  them  remorse  can  be  awakencil,  not 
^  ..  _  ^aiia  damni,  but  by  suffering  estemally 
CAUsed.  And  the  language  of  the  NT  suggests  that 
in  the  future  world  an  environment  is  prepared, 
with  its  appropriate  agencies  and  influences,  for 
the  pnnighmeut  of  those  who  are  morally  and 
spiritually  dead.  Such  expressions  as  '  Depart 
into  tlio  eternal  fire,'  'shall  i>e  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire,'  etc.,  clearly  presuppose  such  an  environ- 
ment, one  in  which  tlie  least  worthy  shall  suffer 
the  most,  '  be  beaten  witli  many  stripes.' 

(2)  Whi/  isthejire  called  eternal  F— In  Mt  25*'-*' 
the  adjective  aiiinet  is  used  with  reference  to  '  the 
fire,'  'punishment,'  and  'tlie  life,' and  no  satisfying 
reason  has  been  given  for  saying  tliat,  as  regards 
the  first  two.  it  means  '  time  limited,'  and,  as 
regards  the  la.'tC,  'time  nnlimited.'  If  Christ's 
purpose  had  been  to  call  attention  to  the  duration 
of  each,  then  'endlessness'  ia  the  idea  emphasized. 
But,  except  where  this  word  or  its  Hebrew  equi- 
valent is  applied  to  objects  that,  for  the  nonce, 
are  invested  with  a.  ^umi-etemitv  (Lv  3".  Gn  17' 
49"),  it  takes  as  into  a  sphere  of  being  to  which 
time  measurements  ore  inapplicable,  and  in  which 
objects  are  presented  in  tlieir  relation  to  some 
eternal  aspect  of  the  Divine  nature.  Thua  eternal 
life  does  not  mean  natural  life  prutunged  to  in- 
finity ;  such  a  life  might  be  lived  without  any  ex- 
perience of  the  eternal  life,  which  signifies  lite  in 
fellowship  with,  or  that  partakes  in,  the  eternal 
life  of  God.  God's  relation  to  believers  is  such  that 
between  them  and  Him  there  is  a  community  of 
life.  Eternal  fire,  on  the  other  hand,  figuratively 
expreases  the  truth  that,  God'a  nature  being  what 
it  is,  there  must  be,  under  any  economy  over 
which  He  presides,  a  provision  for  the  adequate 
punishment  of  sin.  The  eternal  fire  is  such  a  pro- 
and,  being  eternal,  it  can  be  no  mere  tem- 

God  is,  was,  and  ever  shall  be  a 
ing  fire  in  relation  to  sin  unrepented  of  ;  this  is  His 
unchanging  and  unchaneeahlc  attitude.  Some  of 
the  O'ir  saints  were  alf  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage  through  fear  of  death,  for  to  them  Sheo) 
(ls3S)  wasa  place  where  all  life  in  fellowship  with 
God  was  lost.  But  suppoae  that  their  worst  feara 
hod  been  realized,  it  would  still  have  been  true 
that  they  had  bad  a  pasEiing  experience  of  the  life 
eternal.  And  similarly  if,  after  ages  of  Buffering, 
the  wicked  were  to  cease  to  be,  it  would,  none  the 
jese,  be  true  of  them  that  they  had  been  cast  into 
the  eternal  fire.  In  Sodom,  Gomomh,  Edom,  etc., 
we  have  examples  of  what  is  meant  by  'eufTering 
the  doom  of  eternal  fire ' ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  ever  since  the  fire  deatroyed  the  cities  their 
inhabitants  have  been  enduring  its  pains.  Eternal 
fire  may  or  may  not  mean  everlasting  suffering  in 
it  (see  artt.  Etebnal  Punishment  and  BetribU' 

TION). 


LinaATintK.— Oiieen,  dt  Prina'p.  n.  i.  4-a.  c.  Celt.  iv.  IS,  v.  II> ; 
IjKtantlua.  /nd.  viL  EI,  M ;  AUKiutlne,  ds  Cic.  bk.  iii. .  EnA. 
cuL-cdv.,  d*  Cert.  Pefaj.  10,  11 ;  T.  Burnet,  Coiuxming  Ili4 
SloK  lif  Dtparled  &iulf,  1T3S;  Uatl.  Uorhety,  i>tini(tafl  rf 
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FtUure  Punishment,  1744 ;  J.  Agar  Beet,  The  Lcut  Things^ ; 
R.  H.  Ch&rles,  The  Book  (^  Bnocn^  also  Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life ;  J.  L.  Clarke,  The  Sternal  Saoiour 
Judge ;  H.  Constable,  Duration  qf  Future  Punishment ;  J.  Fyfe, 
The  Hereafter  \  F.  W.  Farrar,  Btemal  Hove,  and  Mercy  and 
Judgment ;  Salmond.  Christian  Doctrine  qf  Immortality  -  H.  N. 
Oxenham,  Catholic  Esehatology ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  What  is  qf  Faith 
as  to  Everlasting  Punishment  7  \  Ed.  White,  Life  in  Christ. 
See  also  Literature  at  end  of  art.  Rbtrxbutiom. 

A.  BiSSET. 

ETERNAL  LIFE.— This  phrase  occurs  more  than 
forty  times  in  the  New  Testament.  In  man^  pas- 
sages it  denotes  primarily  a  present  possession  or 
actual  experience  of  the  Christian  believer,  while 
in  others  it  clearly  contemplates  a  blessed  life  to 
come,  conceived  as  a  promised  inheritance.  The 
Greek  expressions  are  ^o;^  altbpios,  if  aIu)vtos  ^bn^  (Jn 
17»,  1  Ti  6i»),  ij  fwi)  ii  alibvioi  (1  Jn  V),  The  word 
'life,'  or  *the  life*  (fonj,  i^  fwij),  without  the  quali- 
fying adjective  '  eternal,'  is  often  employed  in  the 
same  general  meaning. 

There  are  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in 
which  the  phrase  *  eternal  life '  is  used  synony- 
mously ana  interchangeably  with  '  the  kingdom 
of  God'  (Mk  9«-«  m,  1^*-^).  The  Kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  life  eternal  are  very  closely  related 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Compare  also  the  sug- 
gestive language  of  Ro  5"  'shall  reign  in  life 
through  Jesus  Christ.'  But  it  is  especially  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John  that  we  find  'eternal  life' 
presented  as  a  heavenly  boon  which  may  become 
the  actual  possession  of  believers  in  the  present 
life.  God  Himself  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  '  as 
the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  gave  he  to 
the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself '  ( Jn  5^).  In 
the  Word  '  which  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us'  there  was  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  life 
eternal :  '  In  him  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men '  (1^) ;  so  that  He  Himself  declares,  '  I 
am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life'  (14*).  In 
accord  with  these  statements  the  ver^  life  of  God 
is  conceived  as  begotten  in  the  believer  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  he  is  '  bom  anew,'  '  bom  from 
above '  (3^*^).  Thus  begotten  of  God,  the  children 
of  God  become  distinctly  manifest,  and  God's 
*  seed  abideth  in  them '  (1  Jn  3»-  >«).  That  is,  in 
these  Divinely  begotten  children  of  God  there 
abides  the  imperishable  germ  {aHptM.)  of  life  from 
above,  the  eternal  kind  of  life  which  the  twice 
bom  possess  in  common  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Hence  it  is  that  the  believer  '  hath  eternal 
life'  as  an  actual  possession  (Jn  3**).  He  'hath 
passed  out  of  death  into  life'  (Jn  5",  1  Jn  3"). 

In  Jn  17'  we  read  what  has  to  some  extent  the 
manner  of  a  definition :  '  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
(tva)  they  should  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ.' 
So  far  as  this  text  furnishes  a  definition,  it  seems 
clearly  to  imply  that '  eternal  life '  consists  in  such 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  as  involves  a 
personal  experience  of  vital  fellowship.  It  carries 
with  it  the  love  and  obedience  which,  according 
to  Jn  14®,  bring  the  Father  and  tlie  Son  into  the 
believer's  inmost  life,  so  that  they  '  make  their 
abode  witli  him.'  In  view  of  the  use  of  tva  in  4** 
151a  1889  ^,Q  need  not  refine  so  far  as  (with  Westcott 
on  this  passage)  to  maintain  that  the  connective 
here  retains  its  telic  force  and  indicates  an  aim 
and  an  end,  a  stmggle  after  increasing  knowledge 
rather  than  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  already 
in  possession.  But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that 
any  present  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  is 
inconsistent  with  incalculable  future  increase. 
While  tlie  essence  of  this  Divine  life  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  His 
anointed  Son,  sucli  knowledge  is  not  the  whole 
of  eternal  life,  for  other  ideals  with  their  addi- 
tional content  are  also  set  before  us  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  of  His  Apostles.  Whatever  else  is 
true  touching  this  saving  knowledge  of  the  true 


Grod,  its  present  possession  is  one  of  the  great 
realities  in  the  personal  experience  of  the  believer. 
In  1  Jn  5^^*^'  the  gift  and  actual  possession  of  this 
eternal  kind  of  heavenly  life  are  made  emphatic  : 
'  God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life  ;  he 
that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the  life.' 
This  language  is  incompatible  with  the  thought 
that  the  *  eternal  life '  spoken  of  is  merely  a  pro- 
mise, a  hope  or  an  expectation  of  such  nfe  in  a 
future  state,  as  some  of  the  older  expositors  main- 
tained. 

This  heavenly  kind  of  life  in  Christ,  conceived  as 
a  present  experience  of  salvation,  is  further  con* 
firmed  and  illustrated  by  what  Jesus  said  of  Him- 
self as  'the  bread  of  life'  and  the  giver  of  the 
water  that  springs  up  into  eternal  life.  We  have, 
no  doubt,  the  enigmatical  words  of  profound  mysti- 
cism in  Jn  6**'".  Jesus  declares  that  He  is  'the 
bread  of  life,*  which  '  giveth  life  unto  the  world.* 
'  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  out  of 
heaven  :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live 
for  ever :  yea,  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world.'  'Except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life :  and 

1  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'  '  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in 
me,  and  1  in  him.'  '  He  that  eateth  me  shall  live 
because  of  me.'  '  He  that  eateth  this  bread  shall 
live  for  ever.'  These  emphatic  repetitions  of  state- 
ment would  seem  to  put  it  beyond  all  question 
that  their  author  meant  to  teach  that  the  Son  of 
God,  sent  by  the  living  Father,  *  lives  because  of 
the  Father,  and  imparts  the  eternal  life  of  the 
Father  to  every  one  who  believes  in  Him.  Of  this 
living  bread  the  believer  now  partakes,  and  '  hath 
eternal  life '  (vv.*^*  **).  This  life  also  is  conceived 
as  attaining  a  certain  goal,  or  receiving  a  definite 
consummation  'at  the  last  day.*  For  it  is  a  per- 
manent possession,  and  of  a  nature  to  advance 
from  strength  to  strength  and  from  glory  to  glory. 
The  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  Man  have  been  thought  by  some  expositors 
to  refer  to  the  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^  Supper  ;  but 
such  a  reference  to  an  institution  not  yet  estab- 
lished, and  utterly  unknown  to  His  Jewish  opi)0- 
nents,  would  have  been  strangely  irrelevant.  The 
life  eternal  into  which  the  believer  enters  involves, 
as  matter  of  course,  all  due  allowance  for  Divinely 
appointed  conditions,  aids,  provisions  and  means  of 
nourishing  the  life  itself ;  but  to  exalt  these  unduly 
is  to  divert  the  thought  from  the  more  central  and 
profound  mystic  conception  of  Christ  Himself  as 
the  life  of  the  world.  So  the  remarkable  sayings 
of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  recorded 
in  Jn  O'-"**,  are  but  another  form  and  a  mystic 
expression  of  His  emphatic  declaration  in  5**  *  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  him  that  sent 
me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judg- 
ment, but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life.' 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  word  *  eternal,'  when 
used  to  qualify  *  the  life,'  is  best  understood  wlien 
the  life  is  conceived  as  issuing  from  the  eternal 
Father,  and  so  partaking  of  His  Divine  nature  (cf. 

2  P  1*).  Having  life  in  Himself,  and  giving  to  His 
Son  to  have  life  in  Himself  (Jn  6*),  He  imparts  the 
same  life  to  all  who  believe  in  the  Son ;  and  that 
life  is  in  its  nature  eternal  as  God  Himself.  It  is 
an  eternal  kind  of  life  which  belongs  to  the  unseen 
and  imperishable  things  (cf.  2  Co  4*^).  In  the 
Johannme  writings  the  word  *  life '  or  '  the  life,' 
and  the  phrase  *  eternal  life,'  are  used  interchange- 
ably. The  latter  is  the  more  frequent  form  of 
expression,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  often 
employs  '  the  life '  in  the  same  sense.    This  life  is 
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spoken  of  in  contrast  with  *  death  *  and  '  perishing.' 
The  believer  'shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life '  (3*'),  *  hath  passed  out  of  the  death  into  the 
life'  (5^),  'shall  never  see  death/  nor  'taste  of 
death '  (8"- «),  *  shall  never  perish '  (10«).  He  who 
has  not  the  life  is  in  a  condition  of  spiritoal  death, 
and  most  perish  unless  he  receive  the  life  of  God, 
the  eternal  kind  of  life,  which  has  been  manifested 
in  Christ.  In  these  and  other  similar  passages  life 
and  death  are  not  to  be  understood  as  identical  in 
meaning  with  existence  and  non-existence.  The 
person  who  has  passed  out  of  death  into  life  had 
existence  before  the  new  life  came,  and  such  exist- 
ence, in  estrangement  from  God  and  in  disobedi- 
ence of  the  gospel,  may  be  perpetuated  in  '  eternal 
destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Lord '  (2  Th  1'). 
So  the  'death,'  which  those  who  'i>erish'  taste, 
need  not  be  understood  as  annihilation,  or  utter 
extinction  of  being.  As  '  the  death '  is  a  condition 
of  moral  and  spiritual  destitution  in  which  one  has 
no  fellowship  with  God,  so  '  the  life '  is  the  blessed 
experience  of  fellowship  and  union  with  Christ  as 
vitiBkl  as  that  of  the  branch  and  the  vine.  And 
this  participation  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Eternal 
God  18  the  essence  of  the  '  life  eternal.' 

In  the  writing  of  St.  Paul  we  also  find  a  mystic 
element  in  which  we  note  the  concept  of  eternal 
life  as  a  present  possession.  The  exhortation  to 
'  la^  hold  on  the  life  eternal,'  and  the  designation 
of  it  as  '  the  life  which  is  life  indeed '  {ii  6»r(as  ^ur^, 
1  Ti  6''-  *•),  may  refer  either  to  the  present  or  the 
future ;  but  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  believers 
as  made  alive  and  risen  with  Christ,  and  sitting 
with  Him  in  tlie  heavenlies  (Eph  2^  %  he  implies 
a  fruition  that  was  already  realized.  It  involved 
a  positive  experience  like  that  in  which  '  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  him 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death'  (Ro  8^). 
He  also  has  a  wonderful  appreciation  of  the 
heavenly  illumination  which  '  sliined  in  our  hearts 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ'  (2  Co  4«).  Tliis 
surpassing  light  is  conceived  by  the  Apostle  as  a 
product  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  a  reflexion 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  as  seen  in  the  mirror  of  His 
gospel.  In  that  mirror  the  believer  beholds  the 
glory  of  his  Lord  reflected,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  heavenly  vision  he  is  'transformed  into  the 
same  image  (2  Co  3"*  ^®).  The  Johannine  doctrine 
of  *  passing  out  of  death  into  life '  is  conceived  by 
St.  Paul  as  a  dying  unto  sin  and  being  made  alive 
unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  believer  is  *  alive 
from  the  dead '  and  '  walks  in  newness  of  life '  (Ro 
6*"").  He  has  been  *  crucified  \i'ith  Christ :  and  it 
is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ; 
and  that  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in 
faith,  which  is  in  the  Son  of  €rod  *  (Gal  2*).  And 
so  in  Pauline  thought  the  spiritual  life  of  faith, 
enjoyed  in  fellowship  with  God  and  Christ,  is  a 
'life  hid  with  Christ  in  God'  (Ck)l  3»),  and  'the 
free  gift  of  God*  (Ro  6**).  This  conception  is  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  John. 
Eternal  life  is  in  its  inmost  nature  the  free,  pure, 
permanent  spiritual  life  of  Christlikeness.  It  is  a 
present  possession,  a  glorious  reality,  a  steadfast- 
ness of  conscious  living  fellowship  with  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

But  in  all  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles  we 
also  find  eternal  life  contemplated  as  a  future 
glorious  inheritance  of  the  saints.  In  St.  John's 
Gospel  the  *  eternal  life '  which  the  believer  now 
'  hath '  is  destined  to  attain  a  glorious  consumma- 
tion in  the  resurrection  *  at  the  last  day '  (5**-  **). 
For  Jesus  is  Himself  the  resurrection  as  well  as 
the  life,  and  declares :  '  He  that  believeth  on  me, 
though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die  *  (ll"*  *). 
Such  a  life  must  needs  abide  in  eternal  permanenceu 


Jesus  spoke  of  '  the  water  of  life '  which  becomes 
in  him  who  drinks  it '  a  fountain  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  eternal  life'  (4^^).  He  spoke  of  fowi 
'  which  abideth  unto  life  eternal,'  and  of  '  gather- 
ing fruit  unto  life  eternal'  (4'*  6^).  In  all  the 
Gospels  He  is  represented  as  teaching  that '  he  that 
loveth  [orfindeth,  so  Synopt.1  his  soul  loseth  it; 
and  he  that  hateth  [or  loseth]  his  soul  in  this  world 
shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.'  We  read  in  Mk 
IQss.  so  ( There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or 
brethren,  ...  or  lands,  for  my  sake  and  for  the 
gospel's  sake,  but  he  shall  receive  a  hundredfold 
now  in  this  time,  .  .  .  and  in  the  age  to  come  life 
eternal'  (cf.  Mt  19»and  Lk  18»-»).  These  Gospels 
also  speak  of  eternal  life  as  an  inheritance  to  be 
received  at  a  future  day  (Mt  19i«,  Mk  W,  Lk  10» 
18^^).  Such  contrast  of  'this  time,'  'this  world,' 
'  on  the  earth '  with  '  the  a^  to  come,'  and  '  in 
heaven,'  implies  possessions  in  some  other  age  or 
world  beyond  the  present.  In  the  picture  of  the 
Judgment  (Mt  25**"^),  the  righteous  who  go  '  into 
eternal  life '  are  said  to  '  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  them  from  the  foundation  of  Uie  world,' 
and  to  enter  into  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  King 
Himself. 

This  idea  of  eternal  life  as  a  glorious  future  in- 
heritance finds  also  frequent  expression  in  the 
Epistles.  Those  who  'by  patience  in  well-doinff 
seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  immortality '  shau 
receive  eternal  life  as  a  reward  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  (Ro  2^).  All  who  are  made  free 
from  sin  and  become  servants  of  God  '  have  their 
fruit  unto  sanctification,  and  the  end  life  eternal ' 
(Ro  5"  6«).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1"  9^) 
we  read  of  '  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation,'  and 
of  them  that  'receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal 
inheritance.'  In  1  P  1^  the  writer  tells  his  readers 
that  God  has  begotten  them  unto  a  living  hope, 
'  unto  an  inheritimce  incorruptible,  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  for  them  in 
heaven.'  According  to  all  these  scriptures,  eternal 
life  is  begotten  in  the  Christian  believer  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  (jrod,  and  is  to  be  perpetuated 
through  the  ages  of  ages.  It  is  eternal  in  quality 
as  being  a  participation  in  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
Eternal  One,  and  eternal  in  duration  as  continuing 
for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  a  possession  of  manifold 
fulness,  and  is  conditioned  m  a  character  of  god- 
likeness,  which  '  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come'  (1  Ti  4^).  There 
can  be  no  living  this  life  apart  from  God,  for  it  is 
begotten  in  the  soul  by  a  heavenly  birth,  and  must 
be  continually  nourished  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Such  vital  union  with  the  eternal  Spirit  brings  un- 
speakable blessedness  in  this  life  ana  in  this  world ; 
but  it  is  as  permanent  and  abiding  as  the  nature 
of  God,  ana  is  therefore  appropriately  called  an 
incorruptible  inheritance.  Each  individual  life, 
whose  '  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Jn  P),  is  conceived  as  con- 
tinuing eternally  in  that  heavenly  fellowship.  In 
this  age  and  that  which  is  to  come,  in  this  world 
and  in  any  other,  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens, 
the  child  of  God  abides  in  eternal  life. 

See  art.  Eschatologv  ii.  2,  and  so  far  as  this  sub- 
ject relates  to  the  Future  State,  artt.  Heaven, 
Immortality,  RI':surrection. 

LiTiRATURB. — Gueder  in  Herzogr.  Real-Encydopddie  (e<L 
PUtt,  1881X  vol.  viii.  pp.  609-617,  also  Kahler  in  same  Eneyc. 
(ed.  Hauck,  1902),  vol.  xi.  pp.  330-S34 ;  M'OIintock  and  Strong's 
Cydopadia,  vol.  Ui.  pp.  318-317 ;  Charles,  Crit.  Hitt.  of  Doe- 
trine  of  Future  Life,  pp.  368-370 ;  Dolnian,  Words  qf  Jenu,  pp. 
166-182 ;  Drummond,  Relation  qf  Apostolic  Teachinn  to  Teach- 
ing of  Christ,  pp.  193-198 ;  Hort,  The  Way.  the  Truth,  the  L\fe 
(Hulsean  Lectures  for  1871),  Lect.  in. ;  Titius,  Jesu  Lehre  voin 
Reiehe  GotUs,  pp.  29-39 ;  Wendt,  The  Teething  of  Jesus,  vol.  L 
pp.  242-256 ;  Westcott,  The  Epistles  qfJohn,  pp.  214-218 ;  Bey- 
schlag.  New  Test.  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  26^268,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
429-430;  Holtzmann,  NeutesL  Theolog%e,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51&-618; 
Immer,    TheoL   des  NT,  pp.  612-616;  Stevens,  Johannine 
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Theology,  pp.  312-327,  also  Theology  of  the  NT,  pp.  224-233 ; 
Weiss,  Btbf.  Theol.  of  the  NT,  vol.  li.  pp.  347-362. 

M.  S.  Terry. 

ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT.— RV  of  Mt  25««  (els 
HoKoffiv  aldi)Viov).  The  AY  here  and  in  26  other 
passages  has  *  everlasting.'  The  adjective  aldtviot 
occurs  70  times  in  the  NT  (1  Ti  6"  omitted  in  RV), 
and  in  the  RV,  with  one  exception  (Philem  ^*),  is 
uniformly  rendered  *  eternal.'  This  is  a  distinct 
gain,  as  it  leaves  the  exact  significance  to  be  deter- 
mined by  ase.    Three  passages  should  be  examined : 

•  Through  times  eternal '  (Ko  16^) ;  *  before  times 
eternal  (2  Ti  1*,  Tit  V) ;  in  these  uses  it  is  clear 
that  'eternal'  and  'everlasting'  are  not  inter- 
changeable. This  agrees  with  tne  LXX,  in  which 
cUtbvios  is  used  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism  which  are  done  away  in  Christianity  (Ex 
12«  29»  40i«,  Nu  18i»  and  others).  The  suggested 
use  of  'seonian'  has  failed  to  find  approval  not- 
withstanding its  advantages,  and  *  age-long '  is 
inept. 

For  NT  thought  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  should  be  studied.  Excluding 
parallel  passages,  'eternal  life'  is  found  21  times 
m  the  Gospels,  and  of  these  17  are  in  John.  In 
this  Gospel,  as  also  in  1  Jn. ,  the  notions  of  succes- 
sion and  duration  are  eliminated,  and  'eternal' 
becomes  almost  synonymous  with  '  Divine.'  '  It  is 
not  an  endless  duration  of  being  in  time,  but  being 
of  which  time  is  not  a  measure'  (Westcott,  see 
Additional  note  on  1  Jn  5*).    See  Eternal  Life. 

In  the  Synoptic  Grospels,  to  '  enter  into  life '  and 
to  '  enter  into  the  kingdom '  are  used  interchange- 
ably (cf.  Mt  19i«- "  with  «,  Mk  9«  with  «,  Mt  25»* 

*  inherit  the  kingdom,*  and  v."*^  'unto  eternal  life'). 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  '  eternal  life '  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  'the  kingdom  of  heaven'  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (cf.  Jn  3^  ',  where  '  the  kingdom  of  Grod ' 
occurs,  with  v.^').  This  suggests  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  definite  idea.  '  Eternal  life '  is  the  life 
of  the  Kin^om  of  God,  forgiveness,  righteousness, 
salvation,  olessing,  whatever  that  life  is  declared 
to  be  in  the  teacmiig  of  Jesus.  '  Eternal  punish- 
ment '  is  the  antithesis  of  '  eternal  life,'  the  penal- 
ties upon  all  unrighteousness  inseparably  Dound 
up  with  the  Kingdom,  and  which,  in  His  new 
teaching  of  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  plainly  sets  forth. 
As  a  working  principle,  then,  'eternal'  may  be 
accepted  as  descriptive  of  things  belonging  to, 
essentially  bound  up  with,  the  Kingdom,  and  is 
almost  the  equivalent  of  '  Messianic,  in  the  Chris- 
tian, as  opposed  to  the  merely  Jewish  significance 
of  the  term,  'that  ye  may  oelieve  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye 
may  have  life  in  his  name'  (Jn  20**).  These  deeper 
meanings  of  alibvia  in  the  NT  should  serve  to 
remove  the  question  of  the  time  element  in  future 
punishment  from  the  unsatisfactory  basis  of  mere 
verbal  interpretations. 

In  collating  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels,  full  em- 
phasis must  be  given  to  the  following  postulates : 
1,  The  certainty  of  retribution  is  inseparably  bound 
up  tvith  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  to  the  will  and 
character  of  God.  The  Father  who  'seeth  in 
secret'  and  rewards  unobtrusive  righteousness  (Mt 
giff.)  ^11  render  to  the  unrighteous  the  due  reward 
of  their  deeds  (Mt  1^  10«  12»  \5^  18«-  »,  Lk  18^ 
[parallel  passages  omitted  throughout]).  Hence  the 
urgency  of  the  call  to  repentance  (Mt  4"),  and  to 
the  obedience  of  righteousness  as  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and,  at  any  cost,  to  *  crucify  the  flesh ' 
which  prompts  to  sin  (Mt  5»-»  18»-»).  In  this 
Jesus  takes  His  stand  with  the  prophets  of  old  and 
with  the  last  of  their  order,  John  the  Baptist  (cf. 
Lk  3'"").  The  revelation  of  the  all-perfect  Father 
never  weakens,  but  ever  adds  new  emphasis  to  the 
call  to  a  life  of  righteousness,  and  to  the  certainty 
of  penalty  for  all  unrighteousness. 


2.  The  characteristic  tetichin^  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
penalties  of  sin  is  bound  up  with  His  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom. — The  incomparable  worth  of  the  King- 
dom, as  the  richest '  treasure,'  and  '  pearl  of  great 
price'  (Mt  13**-**),  and  the  supreme  quest  of  it  as 
the  first  duty  and  sovereign  wisdom  of  life  (Mt  G''), 
have,  as  their  converse,  the  incomparable  loss  which 
the  rejection  of  the  gospel  must  inevitably  entail. 
This  IS  the  supreme  penalty — exclusion  from  the 
Kingdom,  to  be  cast  into  the  'outer  darkness'  (Mt 
8"»  22"»  25»),  denied  by  the  Lord  (Mt  7^  10»  25", 
Lk  13**"),  shut  out  from  the  glad  presence  of  the 
King  (Mt  25**).  The  use  of  9ie  fibres  'weeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth '  in  the  sentence 
of  exclusion  clearly  indicates  that  remorse  is  one 
element  in  future  retribution  (cf.  Lk  16*  'Son, 
remember'). 

8.  The  hearing  of  the  gospel  adds  to  human 
responsibility  J  ana  increases  the  severity  of  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  disobedience.  —  This  is  the 
burden  of  much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Light 
is  come  into  the  world,  and  with  the  light  a  more 
solemn  duty  (Jn  V»  9**  16«-  ^  16»,  Lk  12*". «).  It  is 
the  apostate  disciple  who,  as  salt  which  has  lost  its 
savour,  is  cast  out  (Mt  5").  To  His  disciples  Jesus 
gives  the  warnings  of  Grod's  searching  judgment 
(Mt5*»).  To  those  who  call  Him  'Lord,  Lord,' 
and  in  His  name  have  done  '  many  mighty  works,' 
He  utters  the  dread  ' Depart '  (Mt  7***,  cf.  Lk 
1328-wj^  It  is  the  disobedient  hearers  of  His  word 
who  are  compared  to  a  foolish  builder  whose  house, 
built  upon  sand,  is  ruined  by  the  storm  (Mt  7**  *^). 
Those  who  deny  Him,  He  also  will  deny  (Mt  lO**) ; 
those  who  are  ashamed  of  Him,  of  them  will  He 
be  ashamed  (Mk  8^).  It  is  the  unfaithful  servant 
(Mt  24«-"),  the  unwatchful  (Mt  25i*"),  the  unprofit- 
able  (Mt  25*),  who  are  cast  out  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  is  the  unfruitful  branch  of  the  vine  that  is  cast 
forth,  withered,  gathered,  cast  into  the  fire, 
burned  (Jn  15^).  The  final  condition  of  hopeless 
doom,  the  state  of  '  eternal  sin,'  is  the  direct  result 
of  self-willed,  deliberate  resistance  to  the  Divine 
pace  (Mk  3* ;  see  Eternal  Sin).  And  in  the 
larger  issues  the  severity  of  judgment  falls  upon 
cities  and  generations  'exalted  to  heaven'  in 
privilege  and  opportunity,  but  doomed  because  of 
neglect  (Mt  11»-**  12*i-«). 

In  all  Uiis  there  is  no  reference  to  ttiose  to  whom  the  gospel 
has  not  been  made  known.  The  mention  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
(Mt  1016)  and  that  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  (Mt  12«i)  are  too  in- 
cidental and  indirect  to  yield  any  determining  principle.  Even 
the  great  Judgment  passage  (Mt  25<^i<''),  if  mdeed  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  unTversallv  as  including  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
may  be  interpreted  also  as  assummtr  a  corresponding  univers- 
ality of  knowledge,  the  gospel  preached  throughout  the  whole 
world.  The  Judgments  Jesus  announces  are  vitally  bound  up 
witJi  the  message  He  bringps.  The  problem  of  those  to  whom 
the  oflfers  of  grace  have  not  been  made  is  not  considered,  and 
we  are  not  f  ustifled  in  applying  to  them  the  severities  of  penalty 
and  dread  doom  which,  m  the  leaching  of  Jesus,  fall  only  upon 
those  who  deny  Him  and  reject  His  g^oipel. 

4.  The  final  triumph  of  the  Kingdom,  and  con- 
sequent final  separation  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked, — This  is  again  and  again  solemnly  asserted 
and  described.  In  the  parables  of  the  Tares  (Mt 
132**-)  and  the  Drag-net  (Mt  IS*'^''-),  the  ultimate 
overthrow,  and,  as  the  tenns  used  would  seem  to 
imply,  the  final  destruction  of  evil  are  decisively 
declared.  From  the  explanation  of  the  parable  it 
is  clear  that  the  wheat  and  the  tares  represent 
persons — '  the  sons  of  the  kingdom '  and  '  tne  sons 
of  the  evil  one.'  This  sharp  division  of  men  into 
two  classes  entirely  distinct  is  to  human  vision 
impossible.  The  facts  of  life  show  the  presence  of 
'wneat  and  tares,'  good  and  evil  in  every  man. 
The  difficulty  is  unresolved.  The  end  is  declared, 
but  not  the  stages  bjr  which  it  is  reached.  The 
Kingdom  is  to  be  all  righteousness,  out  of  it  is  to 
be  gathered  '  all  things  that  cause  stumbling,  and 
them  that  do  iniquity'  (Mt  13*^).      Every  plant 
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not  planted  by  the  Futlier  is  tu  bo  iipronted  (Mt 
I5"|,  and  every  tree  whkh  beareth  not  good  fmit 
is  to  be  cat  down  and  destroyed  (Mt  7"). 

So  far  there  can  be  little  Iieaitation  in  setting 
forth  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  diffieultien  aritte 
when  wo  Book  to  determine  exactly  the  nature 
and  darntion  of  the  penalties  and  of  the  doom. 
The  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  Jeena 
nses  freely  the  religious  syniboliam  cnrrent  at  the 
time.  Gehenna,  the  worm  that  dies  not  and  the 
lire  that  ia  not  quenched,  the  enter  darkness,  the 
weeping  and  the  waiting  and  the  gnashing  of  te«th, 
were  familiar  figures,  and  are  clearly  used  because 
familiar  (see  Eternal  Fike).  If,  then,  we  ask  how 
far  Jesus  j^ve  His  sanction  to  the  popnlar  notions 
liehind  the  sTmbolH,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  thoHe  notionti  were. 
The  use  of  these  figures  to  dewribe  the  place  of 
punishment  in  the  world  of  spirits  is  admitted,  but 
It  is  not  so  clear  which  of  the  three  doctrines  which 
have  divided  Christian  Ihoaght — endless  punish- 
ment, annihilation,  restoration — waa  held.  Sup- 
port has  been  found  for  each  opinion,  and  from  the 
words  of  Jesus  Himself  quite  opposite  conclusions 
have  been  reached.  In  what  lias  been  said  above, 
Jjnalittf  would  seem  to  be  taught,  bat  other 
opinions  are  held. 

(1|  Especially  the  great  saying  in  which  the 
note  of  the  universality  of  grace  rings  so  clear  (Jn 
310-  "I.  and  the  persistent  search  of  the  lost  (Lk  15^) 
and  the  all-embracing  work  of  Jesus  are  so  abso- 
lutely declared  (Jn  1"  12"-  °),  have  been  dwelt  upon 
as  justifying  '  the  larger  hope.'  The  exact  award 
of  penalty,  the  few  and  many  stripes  according  to 
the  measure  of  disobedience  (Lk  12"-"),  the  com- 

fleted  sentence  implied  in  '  till  thou  have  paid  the 
ust  farthing'  (Mt  6",  cf,  18^"),  the  startling 
symbolism  of  the  phrase 'salted  with  flre'(MkB"), 
which  is  said  to  teach  '  that  the  destmotive  element 
performs  a  purifying  part'  (see  Intemat.  Crit. 
Com.  '  Mark  in  hco),  the  use  of  niXairiT,  tininiii^, 
'  suggestive  of  corrective  rather  than  of  vindictive 
punishment '  (Expos.  Gr.  Test,  on  Mt  25*),  and  the 
use  of  a.lihiii.ot  aa  suggesting  'age-long,'  have  all 
been  singled  ont  as  leaving  room  for  the  hope  of 
Knal  salvation  throngh  the  fires  of  judgment. 

The  eurt  Inliinn  of  the  iwinli  'eUmal  lite'  and  'et«ml 
m>niBhniEnf<MtM*)hiuicm«n  ■         ■    ■      ■ 
fnK  llMlit)'.    AB  U»  lite  it  «rt 
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God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  terms,  destruc- 
tion, perdilion,  unquenchable  fire,  and  the  analogies 
of  consumption  of  tares  and  chaff  and  withered 
branches  by  lire,  are  instanced  bx  indicating  anni- 
hilation. 'Two  sayings  of  Jesus  are  indeed  terrible 
in  their  severity,  and  ought  not  to  be  minimized : 
'  lie  not  afraid  of  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  hut  rather  tear  him 
which  is  able  to  deatroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
heir  (Mt  10»|.  Whether  the  reference  be  to  God 
as  the  object  of  (ear  (ao  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jennt, 
i.  201.  and  most  commentators)  or  '  the  tenipter'and 
'the  devil  whose  agent  he  is' (so  Bruce,  Expm.Gr. 
Test,  in  loco),  the  statement  as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  soul  itself  remains.  The  same  thought  is  sug- 
gested by  the  figure  used  in  the  saying,  '  He  that 
lalleth  on  this  stone  shall  bo  broken  to  pieces ;  but 
on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as 
■dust'  (Mt  21**).  Were  ntter  extinction  of  being  to 
be  taught,  it  could  hardly  be  in  plainer  terms. 


(3)  In  close  association,  and  lending  support  to 
tile  theory  of  anniliilation.  is  the  doctrine  of  '  con- 
ditional immortality '  pt 'life  in  Christ.'  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  the  object  of  revelation  is  'to 
change  man's  nature,  not  only  from  sin  to  holiness, 
but  from  mortality  to  immortality.'  Many  sayings 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  pressed  to  support  this 
theory,  especially  those  where  the  gift  of  life  ia 
declared  to  be  only  through  the  Son,  and  to 
those  only  who  abiile  in  Him  by  faith  (Jn  3"- " 
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ident  and  apparently  '  insoluble 
antinomy '  which  has  led  many  to  conclude  'that 
we  have  not  the  elements  of  a  complete  solution, 
and  we  ought  not  to  attempt  it.  What  visions 
beyond  there  may  be,  what  larger  hopes,  what 
ultimate  harmonies,  if  such  there  are  in  store,  will 
come  in  God's  good  time ;  it  is  not  ours  to  antici- 

Sate  them,  or  lift  the  veil  where  God  haa  left  it 
rawn'  (Orr,  The  Christian  Viae  of  God  and  the 
World,  397).  This  conclusion,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  Gospels  are  concerned,  may  be  accepted.  In 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  emphasis  is  always  upon 
present  opportunity,  duty,  responsibility-  '  One 
said  anto  him.  Lord,  are  they  few  that  be  saved! 
And  he  said  unU)  them.  Strive  to  enter  in  by  the 
narrow  door'  (Lk  13=}.  '  Walk  while  ye  have  the 
light,  that  darkness  overtake  you  not-  WliUe  ye 
have  the  light,  believe  on  the  tight,  that  ye  may 
become  sons  of  light'  (Jn  12"-'").  God's  etermd 
grace  and  man's  'boundless  power  of  resistance' 
stand  over  against  each  other,  Jeans  honours  both, 
bat  nowhere  in  His  reported  sayings  does  He  dis- 
close the  final  issue. 

The  teaching  of  the  Epistles  does  not  comu 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  this  brief 
reference  is  necessary.  To  the  present  writer,  at 
least,  it  does  appear  that  St.  Paul's  faith  reaches  a 
linal  isane.  By  tiim  an  endless  dnali»nn  is  decisively 
rejected.  '  That  God  may  be  all  in  all' (1  Co  15»-») 
is  the  final  goal ;  bat  what  that  includes,  or  how 
accomplished,  is  not  declared  ;  only  of  Christ  it  is 
said,  and  we  may  hold  this  faith  confidently,  '  He 
must  reign  till  ne  hath  put  all  hia  enemies  under 
his  feet.' 

LiTEtATr'Bi.— This  Is  vtty  voluniinnui.  bihI  no  ittteinpt  la 
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W.  H.  DysoN. 
BTERHiL   BIN.— The  RV  of  Mk  3»  (aiu.loii 

d>uipn)/utrot,  Bo  l*BL  ;  C*'"  Dread  iiiapTlm) ;  AV 
'eternal  damnation'  {spiatiiit,  so  AC),  'a  strung 
translation  of  an  incorrect  text' (Morison).  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  latter  explanation  of  a 
diflicalt  word  {ifidprTitM)  should  have  found  its  way 
into  the  text  of  some  later  MSS,  As  an  explana- 
tion of  the  correct  text.  '  eternal  judgment ' — or,  as 
the  judgment  is  clearly  adverse,  'eternal  comlem- 
nation ' — is  not  without  force.  It  has  the  merit 
of  emphasiiing  the  essential  matter,  which  any 
interpretation,  to  be  adequate,  must  take  into 
accoont,  tliat  an  'eternal  sin'  is  a  sin  which 
'hath  never  forgiveness.'  But  ttiis  early  gloss  is 
inadiMiuate.  There  is  more  than  the  emphasis  of 
repetition.  It  ianot  thepeitai^yof  the  sin,  but  its 
nature,  which  is  declared;  not  the  mere  duration 
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of  the  sin  or  of  the  sinning,  but  the  guUf ;  not 
eternally  Einntnc:,  but  an  eternal  irin. 

That  am  tends  to  propagate  itself  is  witnessed 
to  by  experience,  and  that  continoance  in  sinning 
tnnst  exclude  forgiveness  is  tui  esHential  principle 
of  all  moral  judgment.  Sin  and  [lenalty  are  of 
Necessity  cot^rniinoas.  But  uaforgiiien,  because 
vnrepenled  of  is  true  of  ail  sin,  and  ih  no  adequate 
explanation  of  an  '  eternal  sio  '  which  carries  the 
judgment  '  unforgivable.'  The  absolnteness  of  the 
sentence  is  already  declared  in  the  words  '  bath 
never  forgiveness ;  it  is  the  ultimate  ground  of 
thisjudgment  which  is  further  declared. 

'  Eternal  am '  finds  its  contrast  and  opposite  in 
'eternal  life,'  which  is  not  simply  or  character- 
intically  endleai  life,  bat  esaential,  perfect  life,  '  the 
lite  which  is  life  indeed'  {ITifl"  RV),  the  life 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (of.  Mk  »*  "■ "  and 
Jn  3'-'-"),  the  life  of  God  (1  Jn  I"  RV).  So 
'eternal  sin'  is  more  than  'sin  eternally  repeat- 
ing itself,'  it  is  a  fixed  state  of  sin,  sin  which  hag 
become  character,  nature,  moral  death,  which  Is 
death  indeed.  But  see  art.  BLA-sfHEMV,  p.  209^. 
This  is  the  final  revolt  of  man,  free  will  carried 
to  its  ultimate  in  the  defiance  of  God,  a  final  con- 
dition, hopeless  and  beyond  recovery,  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  Divine  illumination  and  influence. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  cer- 
tainly contemplates  in  iJ'**  the  possibility  of  such 
fatal  apostasy,  cf.  also  1  Jn  5"*  'sin  unto  death  ' 
(see  Westcott,  ndinc.);  but  neither  of  these  pas- 
sages appears  to  the  present  writer  te  afford  help 

Two  questions  mnst  be  distinguished  —  the 
ittetualita  and  the  voeiibility  of  this  state  of 
moral  depravity.  That  the  grace  of  God  should 
Drove  unavailing  is  indeed  hard  to  believe,  and  by 

J  the  thonght  is  rejected  utterly.  Yet  there  is 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesns  and  in  human  life 
to  justify  the  fear  that  this  possibility  may  becoiue 
an  actual  fact.  The  hardening  of  the  heart  whicli 
follows  all  unfaithfulness  is  the  witness  in  human 
life  to  what  most  inevitably  result  if  unfaithful- 
ness is  persisted  in,  a  fixed  state  of  spiritual  blind- 
ness and  insen^ibilily.  There  is  a  law  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  natural.  But  it 
is  in  the  Scriptare  doctrine  of  sin  that  the  fnJI 

Cund  of  this  fear  is  seen.  According  te  the  teach- 
of  Jesus,  the  measure  of  responsibility  is  '  the 
li^ht  that  is  in  thee'  <Mt  B^),  and  sin  »  wilful 
disregard  of  the  light  of  trotli.  To  be  blind  is  to 
l>e  without  sin ;  but  te  those  who  say  '  we  see,'  and 
jet  walk  in  darkness.  '  sin  remaineth '  (Jn  9"),  So 
every  increase  of  light  brings  iucreaaed  responsi- 
bility (Jn  3'*  IS");  and  for  self-willed  deliberate 
refusal  of  the  Divine  grace,  refusal  not  in  igiiorance 
or  misunderstanding  but  with  full  consciousness 
and  choice  of  will  so  that  the  will  iUelf  bemmes 
identified  with  evil,  tliero  can  only  be  judgment, 
not  liecause  the  Divine  compassions  fail,  but  lie- 
cause  the  redemption,  as  the  Redeemer,  is  despised 
nnd  rejected  of  men.  In  the  final  issue  the  free 
Avill  of  man  is  valid  even  against  the  beseechings 
of  God  (Jn  a*,  Mt  23"). 

The  doom  of  the  finally  impenitent  is  here  nega- 
bvely  told:  'hath  never  forgiveness';  but  that 
includes  the  uttermost  penalty,  exclusion  from  the 
Xingdom  of  the  Father,  loss  of  the  'eternal  life.' 
This  is  sin's  lait  stage  and  uttermost  working  ;  it 
cuts  the  soul  oH' from  God,  itssource  and  life.  "Sin, 
when  it  is  full  grown,  bringeth  forth  death '(Jal"}. 
See,  further,  art.  SiN. 
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ETERNITY 

ETEHNITY.-Tliere  is  no  worf  either  in  OT 
Hebrew  or  in  NT  Greek  corresponding  to  the 
aVistract  idea  of  eternity. 

In  la  iVi  boUi  AV  And  RV  hive  the  phiue  '  the  Ugh  mnd 
lottyOncrAatinAoWtelAifmufv.'  HThu  ly  [;;tr,  Lit. 'iluivUing 
lor  ever'— the  Uiooehl  ol  the  writer  betnj-  eitdenUy  tlw  «». 
c*nnp»a6toMM  ol  Qod.  lu  prgbablyconiee  nearMtol  ulllielwew 
worda  !□  expreu  peniiuaence.  OrinDiiU]'  II  wu  a  subMuiU're 
,.n..M./jjj  u„>i.  !_.,_  odA,  meaning  'UiBe.'  'paaeing  time," 
OT  It  ti  used  AdverbibUy  to  exprMS 
Ims  Lfenemlly  in  the  luture.  lU  nee  is 
d  (la  6710),  tila  l>w  {Pa  10"),  Hi.  attrl- 


todeAnite  duntl 
mainly  poetical 
but™  (ill"-"),    nm  ,„, 

Vinf  life  (Pii  SI?,  l^  a"' 

9m  ouinected  with  i 


T1S18). 


I.    uUdBN 


'•et&X 


maanlng  'n 
afiy  la  frcquFnUy  tued  ot  the  tut-duyi  (la  OS*-  n,  Hii 
peaple(IeM7. Jerei>Xhilla(Clii49»,Uab3i>).  Itiaal 
1!I,  Df  Ood  or  Hii  Btuiliules  « 
(Pa  es»  119",  la  031*  W)  ,ia  tt 
31",  1  K  100),  spwUlIy  in  thn  phnue  D 
everlartiDK  to  everlaitanit '  (Ps  flW  lUSlf, 
thB  ow  ot  sfjSS  atao  there  are  maty  plarae  In  0T'»  . .  ._ 
"MMwinj^  ia  obvlaoaly  Umited  ijo  the  ,Lllura  and  livea  or  humaa 
beings  ftB.  ot  a  slave  (Dt  16',  l  8  !7"),  ot  careliH  dwellon  (Pa 
Tginudln  the  bmtltar  phraw,  'Mar  the  kbiE  live  tar  ever' 
aKl>l,Neht>^  Ottwi,  however,  the  word  ia  uaed  to  Indicate 
Uk  writer^  bopa  or  beliat  that  a  certain  aiaie  ol  good  {f.g.  Ood^ 

■  '"-  *HXor  Hia  pniDiaea  (Ir  ■"*■   —  "' ■----  -  -- 

J6l«8"  --" 


nolf  future  (1^  I3S",  Jo 
I  D^iFp  1S\  n^iFjg  ■  (ron 
W",  Neh  U>  etc.).    But  It 


-  .-.- ., r .. ii"  reloUons  to 

peaplB  (Pa  K^»  8fi*,  etc)],  ma.y  nmljnue  indeflnltelt.  Par- 
ibily  ia  thia  true  ot  the  kee^anlc  hope  (la  »,  Pa  1I0<  1S3). 
"        th!«  thought  of  


la  26*  (fill.  Dn  eU). 


a  very  dlfflcoit 
Eiing   at    QJ>i'{| 


The  other  Hebrew  phrB«a  worthy  o(  note  are  ilj)  '  perpetuity " 
la  the  trequent  phnue  m;^  '  (or  ever '  (li  \3*>  ££S,  Am  «>,  Hah 
I»  etc),  and  D-?;  Ifllt  ■  lengUi  ol  daya,' Dt  30™,  Job  12",  Pa  SI*, 
and  in  Uie  well-known  pnoaga  Pa  Kf  '  I  ahall  dwell  in  the  houae 
ot  the  Lord  Jur  itxr.'  Here  the  meaning  ie  diaputed,  but  the 
probability  la  that  the  highest  anticipation  o(  the  Paslmiat  was 


rheat  anticipation  o(  the  Pb«1 

in  prayer  and  meditaOon.  Similar  to  D^^B^  la  the  phnneTT  TT^, 
lit.  -to  ace  and  hge,'  i.r.  to  luturc  agea  (lii  S>',  Ft  10°  BS" 
49>I}.    k  la  mainly  poetical. 

The  idea  of  eternity,  like  the  idea  of  immortality, 
was  probably  beyond  the  range  of  early  Jewish 
tliought.  It  arose  after  the  Kxile,  partly  tliroagh 
a  natural  development  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of 
Goi],  and  partly  through  theforceof  circtimHtances. 
(1)  The  pious  Jew,  turning  away  more  and  more 
from  the  anthropomorphism  of  cruder  religions, 
strove  to  differentiate  tlie  infinite  Goil  from  finite 
man.  God  is  transceudcnt— above  the  limitations 
of  earthly  existence.  Hence  He  is  eternal,  front 
everlasting  te  everlasting.  A  thonsand  years  in 
His  sight  are  but  as  yesterday.  (2)  With  the  Exile 
came  a  decay  of  national  ideals,  and  the  Jew 
began  to  consider  more  his  own  personality  and 
its  relation  te  this  eternal  God.  This  thought 
developed  slowly,  and  wan  mixed  with  various 
elements.  The  Jew  fonnd  himself  in  an  evil  world. 
His  own  nation  was  opiiressed,  almost  blotted  out. 
Good  men  suOered  ;  wicked  men  seemed  to  prosper. 
If  the  eternal,  omnipotent  God  ruled  thcwond.tnen 
all  this  must  surely  end.  The  Day  of  the  Lord 
would  come  for  oppressed  Ismel,  for  tne  ouptessors, 
for  the  whole  world,  and  (in  Apocalyptic  literature, 
Ps-Sol  3"  13"  etc. )  for  the  Jew  himself.  Then  the 
present  evil  world  {.ijn  oJSif)  would  give  place  te  s 
new  and  glorious  era  (■?"  dS^b.  see  Generatiom). 
Whether  this  x^j  a'^s  would  be  endless  the  -lew  did 
not  at  first  step  to  inquire.  Sufficient  for  him  that 
it  vyottld  come  with  coiintleas  blessings  in  '  the  end 
of  the  days '  [dtj^  fa,  cf.  Mt  13"  24').  In  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  however,  'Time 'ia  followed  by  '  Eternity' 
in  the  «;?  a'fra.  liter  Judaism  developed  the  idea, 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Zend  religion,  of  a 
series  of  world  epochs  (cf.  the  world  empires  of 
Daniel's  vision),  followed  by  the  Meeaianic  age. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  Jewish  thought  on  the 
future  had  developed  verj'  mucii,  and  hiul  assumed 
many  foniis|see  EscilATOLOGV],     Jesus  must  have 
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eifted  the  vnrions  elements.  He  retained  and  per- 
haps developed  the  view  of  a.  new  ace  ("W  c^jr) 
about  to  dawn  on  the  world  aa  opposed  to  the  pra- 
Bent[n!rrBinwi  Mt  12",  cf.  13*2»").  TAiii 'thekinfi- 
doni  ot  heaven '  (o;;;'  ni:^)  would  be  establinhea. 
JeauB  endeavoured  to  coneentmte  the  thoughts  of 
Hie  hearers  on  their  ptrsoaai  relation  to  this  king- 
dom, and  the  deBirabilitv  of  sharing  it  (see  LIFE. 
Eternal  Lipk).  Doubtless  this  kingdom  would 
be  for  ever  and  its  membera  live  for  ever  (cf.  Dn  12^ 
dS^P  "ty  'eternal  life').  The  vexed  question  of  the 
absolute  endlcHsness  of  this  kingdom,  with  its 
rewunlH  and  pnnishmenta,  would  probably  never  be 
raised  in  the  niinda  of  Jesua'  hearers.  At  the  same 
time,  there  ie  no  evidence  in  the  teachiDg  of  Jesus 
of  anj  limit  to  the  tt^  a^S,  and  while  the  frequent 
adjective  aliinot,  'eternal,'  must  be  taken  in  the 


implying  also  that  quality  of  absolute  perniar 
with  which  that  kingdom  haa  always  been  at 
ated  in  the  minds  of  men. 

LrTBSATUKt- — Hie  wibject  u  pncdcftlly  part  of  Uw  lar^r 
topic  Eachstolou .  inii  (H  book!  dullne  wlUi  Ihli  \ux*t  gubject 
nlFr  mon  or  las  U  EUmitv.    On  the  OT  tai  ApDalypUc 
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Bf  laimoTUUiii ;  OriA\\,  Dit  KO^r.  8mMmia  itr  Ziit  wild  ll'ijig- 
bill  ItarU,  eeidkldUe^rfira(l-jltI<|rwn,pp.t70-Aia    Ontlie 

NT  KB  the  vuloUB  NT  UmUste*.  np«bi>Dir  thon  o[  BeyichUg 
CI-  iU»  Huiuel  DivldKn.  Doitrint  of  tKt 


TAfnpi*;  D&iauui,  Tkt  VnrOt af  Jaia. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 
ETHICS.— A  very  little  reHexton  will  reveal  the 
llnuaual  difficulties  that  lurk  in  a  subject  like  the 
iireaent — the  Ethics  uf  Jesns,  or,  of  the  Goejiels, 
Even  the  uninitiftled  is  aware  that  we  cannot  in 
BtrictneHB  speak  of  the  '  Ethics '  of  Jesus  at  all— in 
''  !,  that  is,  of  a  doctrine  RygtematicHlly  de- 


1  spirit;  His  significance  lies 
mtlier  in  the  realm  of  personnlitj,  in  the  unique 
(juality  of  Hin  mural  feeling  and  judgment,  in  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  men  and  things  moved  Him, 
and  in  which  He  reacted  upon  them.  Hence  we 
need  not  look  for  either  an  orderly  arrangement  of, 
or  even  an  approximate  completeness  in.  His  ethical 
ideas.  From  the  drama  of^  His  life  we  are  unable 
1  compile  a  system  of  morals,  but  we  may  see  liow 


it  in  His  words. 

But  are  we  jnatilied  in  connecting  with  Him  the 
term  '  ethical  at  all  ?  We  speak  accurately  of 
Ethics  or  Moral  Science  only  when  we  regard  tlie 
conduct  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  as  some- 
thing by  itself,  abstracted  from  religious  feeling 
and  action,  and  when  elliical  ends  and  maxims  are 
dinengaged  from  religion,  in  virtue  of  their  in- 
herent worth ;  and  such  an  independent  position 
of  Ethics,  whether  it  appear  worth  attiuning  or 
not,  is  simply  beside  the  mark  in  the  case  of 
Jesus.  Hia  moral  and  His  religions  principles  are 
so  closely  interwoven,  His  moral  feeling,  e.g.  His 
love  for  man.  is  so  inseverable  from  the  reCigiuos 
basis  of  His  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  that 
it  wonld  seem  to  be  impossible  to  delineate  Hia 
'  Ethics '  without  at  the  same  time  treating  of,  say, 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  tlie  Divine  grace,  or  the  tinal 
judgment.  And  if,  nevertheless,  we  venture  upon 
the  task,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  connect- 
ing lines  that  mn  between  His  ethical  teaching 


it  all  snflicient  for  the  full  and  accarate  repre- 
Hciiuition  of  the  moral  i>ersonality  of  Jesus.  In 
restrictbg  ourselves  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we 


are  doing  nothing  more  than  recogniiing  the 
claims  of  historical  science.  But  now,  to  what 
extent  tan  we  regard  the  three  older  Gospels  as 
adequate  sources  for  our  theme?  If  we  investigate 
tlie  oldest  of  all,  viz.  Mark,  we  find  tliat  it  nowhere 
makes  any  attempt  to  portray  the  Etliics  of  Jesus 
as  such.  In  reporting  His  conflict  and  controversy 
with  the  Judaism  orHis  time,  it  casts  but  an  in- 
direct light  upon  this  side  of  His  churoL-ter,  and 
that,  moreover,  in  a  series  of  isolated  scenes.  Of 
these  the  most  outstanding  are  the  Rabbinical 
disputations  regarding  the  Sabbath  (2=-3"|,  purity 
(7'-"),  divorce  jlO'*") ;  then  come  the  important 
]Muisages  narrating  the  conversation  with  ttie  rich 
ninn  (10"")  and  regarding  the  'first  command- 
ment '  (12™»*),  Various  other  aspects  of  His  con- 
ception of  life  are  vividly  illustrated  by  such  utter- 
ances 9»  that  to  the  paralytic  (2"-),  about  the 
physician  and  the  sick  (2"),  the  true  kinship  (3»), 
children  (10|"-),  and  tribute-money(12'^").     In  the 


the  disciples— concerning  readiness  to  suffer, 
loyoltv,  courage,  humility,  reverence  for  childhood, 
etc.  We  ti&ve  here  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
primitive  Christian  catechism  ;  not  iuatnictions  (as 
in  the  Didarke,  let  ns  say)  for  tranquil  «a»ons  and 
everyday  lite,  but  rather  articles  of  war  for  the 
eteluia  tailitans  of  the  persecutions,  a,   mtmuaU 


form  the  hiermou  is  the  promulgation  of  a  great 
programme,  in  which  the  Evangelist  seeks  to  give 
a  definitive  and  approximately  complete  statement 
of^MiH'n!/<i(ion(o(A«Xaic,  with  a  reference,  more- 
over, to  the  representatives  of  the  anti- legalistic 
standpoint,  who  think  that  He  is  come  '  to  destroy 
the  law.'  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  con- 
vince these  that  Jesus,  being  in  a  general  way  the 
Fulfiller  of  Prophecy,  is,  as  a  lawgiver,  the  ful- 
liller  of  the  prophecy  regarding  the  second  Aloses, 
nliom  God  was  to  raise  up  in  the  last  days  <Dt 
IS"),  and  who,  so  far  from  abrogating  the  Law, 
will  rather  consummate  and  even  transcend  it.t 
In  our  reading  of  the  Sermon  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  this  design  of  the  writer  ;  we  must  draw  a 
distinction  between  what  its  words  pnrjiorteil  to 
him,  and  wliat  they  meant  in  the  tradition  lie 
utilized.  Similarly,  in  reading  Bt,  Lake's  ver- 
sion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  he  has  materially  abridged  Ids 
material,  not  alone  by  discarding  the  Jewish  and 
preserving  only  the  typically  human  elements, 
but  by  considerabty  tlmnsformin^  it  under  the 
induence  of  hia  pronounced  ascetic  view.;  Both 
Mt.  and  Lk.  thus  throw  ua  bock  upon  the  lource 
of  our  Lord's  wonis,  in  which  the  primitive  Jewish- 
Christian  community  had  grouped  the  Loma  of 
Jesus  for  its  own  instruction.  Hence  we  are  forced 
to  distinguish  between  the  Ethics  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  the  Ethics  of  thrar  source.  Further, 
we  must  make  a  searching  examination  of  the 
characteristically  Lukon  tradition  as  it  appears  in 
the  parables  of  the  Kich  Man  and  Lazarus,  the 
Good  Samaritan,  etc. ;  §  only  so  shall  we  lie  instified 
in  attempting  to  answer  tne  question,  What  was 
the  ethiinl  position  of  Jesus  T  An  extremely  com- 
plicated critical  process  must  thus  be  gone  Ihrongh 
before  we  use  our  present  authorities  as  documents 
for  the  solution  of  our  pn)hlem.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  here  the  delaits  of  such 
investigation,  only  the  results  can  be  stated,  with 
references  to  other  works  of  the  present  writer. 

*0t.  J.  WclH,  DatS3lrtl*Etaiigil\iim{wa). 
t  01.  1.  Wai«,  Dit  SckiifUn  dit  AT.  >i*u  vbrrKUl  uiul  fir 
dii  GegtnmiTt  erklart  0*>B),  i.  1. 1    
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In  an  account  of  the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  the  reader 
also  looks  for  a  comparison  and  contrast  between 
Him  and  His  Jewish,  perhaps  also  His  GrsBco- 
Roman,  contemporaries.  The  fresh  and  original 
elements  in  His  moral  thought  and  feeling  must  be 
set  over  agsdnst  traditional  views.  The  favourite 
procedure  in  this  connexion,  that,  namely,  of  placing 
His  luminous  figure  on  a  background  as  sombre  as 
possible,  is  one  we  cannot  follow.  Above  all,  the 
task  of  describing  the  ethical  conditions  of  con- 
temporary Judaism  would  take  us  beyond  our 
allotted  space,  and  is,  moreover,  bejond  our  capa- 
city. Often  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  more  or  less 
ingenious  sketches,  to  reproduce  some  cross-section 
through  the  moral  conditions  of  later  Judaism,  it 
has  never  been  accomplished  without  subjective 
caprice  and  violent  tenaency-interoretations.  Noi 
is  this  result  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  describe  faithfully,  or  estimate  justly, 
the  characteristic  ethical  complexion  of  a  period 
so  extensive  as  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  from 
B.C.  180  to  A.D.  70,  of  the  inner  history  of  which 
we  still  know  so  little,  which  is  represented  by  a 
literature  so  multiform,  and  of  which  the  dominant 
currents  veered  so  much — a  period,  moreover, 
meagrely  equipped  with  first-rate  or  distinctly 
recognizable  personalities.  True,  we  can  observe 
the  behaviour  of  the  circles  from  which  sprang  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  we  can  lay  our  hand  upon  the 
devout  breast  of  the  pseudo-Ezra,  we  can  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  1  Maccabees  or 
Sirach  ;  but  how  diverse  are  even  these  few  casual 
types,  and  how  impossible  is  it  to  make  them  fit 
into  one  harmonious  picture  !  What,  again,  do  we 
know  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Greek  or  Sadducean 
party?  What  vogue  had  the  Essenes  among  the 
people  ?  Are  the  Pharisees  of  the  Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon identical  with  those  of  the  time  of  Jesus  ? 
And,  above  all,  what  significance  for  our  problem 
has  the  Talmud,  so  often  named,  so  little  Known  ? 
Here,  in  sober  truth,  so  many  unsolved  enigmas 
await  the  historian,  that  one  cannot  but  marvel  at 
the  assurance  of  those  who,  in  face  of  them  all,  are 
ready  to  sketch  the  Ethics  of  later  Judaism  as  a 
foil  for  the  Ethics  of  Jesus.  We  for  our  part 
renounce  any  such  design.  We  have  not  the  daring 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Ethics  (S 
Jesus  and  the  complicated  historical  phenomena 
of  the  period,  and  then,  as  impartial  judges,  to 
proceed  to  measure  out  the  light  and  shade.  We 
content  ourselves  with  the  question.  How  did  Jesus 
regard  and  estimate  the  Judaism  of  His  time  f  It 
is  beyond  doubt  that  His  moral  sense  was  chafed 
by  many  things,  and  in  particular  by  Pharisaism, 
and  that  a  material  part  of  His  teaching  was  for- 
mulated in  antagonism  to  the  Rabbis.  We  too 
must  feel  this  antagonism,  if  we  are  ever  to  under- 
stand Him. 

If,  again,  we  are  required  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  wherein  consists  the  new  and  original 
element  in  the  Ethics  of  Jesus,  we  are  brought  to  a 
complete  standstill.  In  His  conflict  with  Rabbinism 
He  IS  in  close  alliance  with  the  Prophets,  and  is 
certainly  not  outside  their  influence.  But  to 
assume  that  a  great  gulf  is  fixed  between  the 
religion  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists  and  that  of 
later  Judaism,  is  to  forget  that  a  goodly  part  of 
both  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  was  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  post-exilic  period,  and,  above  all,  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  writings  form  the 
background,  or,  w^e  might  even  say,  the  native  soil 
of  Judaism.  However  profoundly  they  were  mis- 
understood, still  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  the 
intermittent  welling  up,  from  the  soil,  of  many  a 
copious  spring ;  and  many  a  document  of  the  later 
period  bears  clear  testimony  to  their  influence. 
Thus  we  can  do  full  justice  to  the  moral  creed  of 
Jesus  only  by  giving  adequate  consideration  to  the 


circumstance  that  He  lived  in  intimate  sympathy 
and  steadfast  accord  with  the  noblest  and  aevoutest 
thoughts  of  His  people's  Bible.  Hence,  if  in  view 
of  these  facts  we  inquire  concerning  the  orinnality 
of  Jesus,  the  result  will  be  a  surprise.  For  we 
shall  find  that  of  almost  all  His  ethical  ideas  there 
are  anticipations,  precedents,  and  even  parallels 
in  the  OT,  as  also  in  contemporary  Judaism.  A 
mere  glance  at  any  collection  of  parallels,  such  as 
that  of  Wetstein,  will  be  sufficient  to  purge  us 
of  the  notion  that  the  uniqueness  or  n-eatness  of 
Jesus  consists  in  the  novelty  of  His  ethical  teach- 
ing. Theology  is  still  tainted  with  the  propensity, 
inherited  from  Rationalism,  to  see  in  tne  produc- 
tion of  ideas  the  all  but  exclusive  factor  in  the 
making  of  history  or  the  progress  of  man.  It 
often  fails  to  realize  how  plentiful  ideas  are  in 
times  that  are  spiritually  alive,  or  how  in  all 
ases  humanity  has  been  enabled  to  take  a  step  in 
advance  only  bv  the  emergence  of  a  personality  who, 
with  unwonted  energy,  smcerity,  and  enthusiasm, 
absorbed,  elaborated^  and  formed  anew  from  his 
individual  experience  the  choicest  products  of  his 
age.  So  with  Jesus ;  His  ideas  as  such  are  neither 
so  novel  nor  so  revolutionary  as  to  create  a  new 
world ;  they  derive  their  procreative  virtue  solely 
from  the  fact  that  He  made  them  His  oton.  Uvea 
them,  and  died  for  them. 

From  these  preliminaries  we  turn  to  the  exposi- 
tion proper,  premising  that  we  shall  on  principle 
forego  any  systematic  or  exhaustive  development 
of  the  material  from  a  fundamental  idea.     Our 
purpose  is  to  survey  the  figure  of  Jesus  in  its 
specific  operation,  and  what  better  situation  for 
this  can  we  find  than  the  actual  scene  of  His  con- 
flict with  His  environment?    It  was  the  friction 
with  that  environment  which    kindled    the    fire 
within  Him  ;  it  was  His  unconformity  with  it  that 
gave  Him  the  conviction  of  His  peculiar  heritage. 
Just  as  His  anger  at  the  profanation  of  the  Temple 
moved  Him  to  an  involuntary  display  of  a  religious 
feeliuff  superior  to,  and  more  delicate  than,  that  of 
His  fellows,  so  His  collision  with  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  Judaism  evokes  from  Him  not  merely 
an  indignant  criticism,  but  sdso  a  manifestation  of 
His  own  inherent  character.     In  this  connexion 
the  great  discourse  i^ainst  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees in  Mt  23  (cf.  Lk  IV^^)  furnishes  invaluable 
testimony.   Even  if  its  artificial  form  (cf.  the  seven 
Woes)  be  derivative,  still  the  majority  of  the  say- 
ings grouped  in  it,   so  expressive  of  individual 
feeling,  so  original  in  form,  unmistakably  show 
the  cluiracteristic  touch  of  Jesus.     In  any  case  the 
discourse  clearly  reveals  the  distinction  He  drew 
between  Himself  and  the  Rabbis,  and  the  traits  in 
the  latter  by  which  the  disciples,  filled  with  His 
spirit,  felt  themselves  repelled.     It  is,  above  all 
tnings,  the  insincerity  of  their  practice,  the  contrast 
between  the  reality  and  the  appearance,  which  is 
so  vividly  brought  out  in  the  metaphor  of  *  whited 
sepulchres'  (23^).    The  supreme  business  of  the 
scribes, — to  which  they  apparently  devoted  them- 
selves with  surpassing  zeal, — viz.  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  law  of  God  (23^),  they  discharged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  superinduce  the  very  reverse 
of  what  was  intended :  instead  of  bringing  men 
into  the  Kingdom  (23^')  they  keep  them  out  by  im- 
posing intolerable  burdens,  m  the  bearing  of  which 
they  render  not  the  slightest  help.     It  is,  in  fact, 
evident  that  the  work  of  leading  men  to  God  was 
for  them  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever.     A 
glaring  light  is  thrown  likewise  upon  the  propa- 
ganda of  tne  Pharisees  (23^^) :  under  their  tutelage 
a  proselyte  becomes  a  child  of  hell,  t^idce  as  \iicked 
as  themselves  (or,  as  it  was  probably  spoken  at 
first,  twice  as  wicked  as  he  was  before).     These 
severe  verdicts  show  at  a  glance  how  highly  Jesus 
estimated  the  sacred  and  responsible  office  of  the 
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leaders  of  the  people,  which  they  so  direly  abnsed. 
With  keen  moral  indignation  He  passes  sentence 
upon  the  complacent  and  self-seeking  father- 
confessors,  who,  on  the  pretext  of  pastoral  zeal, 
with  'long  prayers'  devour  widows  houses  (Mk 
12^).  He  shows  inimitably  the  unscrupulonsness 
of  their  over-scrupulosity :  straining  out  gnats  and 
swallowing  camels,  they  are  squeamish  and  strait- 
laced  in  regard  to  trifles,  in  the  great  moral  matters 
lax  for  themselves  and  lenient  to  others,  even  to 
the  point  of  apathy — and  such  has  ever  since  been 
the  practice  of  a  hierarchy  clothed  with  authority 
(23^).  In  these  utterances  Jesus  reproves  chiefly  the 
scribes'insensibility  to  the  primary  moral  sanctions ; 
they  keep  cup  and  platter  clean,  but  are  indifferent 
to  the  nature  of  the  contents ;  non  olet,  even  though 
it  has  been  accumulated  by  selfishness  and  greed, 
and  is  gorged  with  unbridled  self-indulgence  (23^). 
While  with  painful  precision  they  attend  to  the 
tithing  of  tne  meanest  garden  produce,  they 
neglect  the  weightiest  matters  of  the  Law — ^justice, 
mercy,  and  faithfulness  (23^).  In  harmony  with 
Mic  6^  He  enunciates  the  principle  that  the  primary 
imperatives  of  morality  surpass  all  ceremonial  pre- 
scriptions in  importance  and  urgency  —  a  truth 
which,  though  ancient,  needs  ever  to  be  emphasized 
anew.  There  can  be  no  dubiety  as  to  the  purport 
of  *  justice  *  or  '  mercy '  in  this  passage ;  tney  are 
meant  to  cover  the  great  social  obligations  of  the 
ruling  to  the  dependent  classes — the  non-perversion 
of  the  Law,  the  succour  of  widows  and  orphans, 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  As  to  the  third  injunction, 
the  Evangelists  ao  not  seem  to  have  been  sure  of 
its  meaning;  for  'faithfulness*  St.  Luke  (11^) 
substitutes  the  *  love  of  God,'  probably  interpret- 
ing TlffTis  as  *  faith'  (as  £V).  Without  doubt, 
however,  Jesus  intends  this  word  also  to  connote  a 
social  and  moral  duty,  viz.  trustworthiness  and 
candour  in  human  relationships. 

Mt.  has  in  this  verse  inserted  a  clause  (23*'^) 
which  should  almost  certainly  be  deleted  from  Lk. 
(11^),  as  a  gloss  involving  a  certain  modification  of 
the  command.  The  preceding  verses  might  lead  us 
to  infer  that  Jesus  did  not  only  set  less  store  by 
the  ceremonial  law,  but  was  willing  to  do  away  witn 
it  altogether.  This,  however,  says  St.  Matthew, 
is  not  His  meaning:  'These  (moral  duties)  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.' 
The  Evangelist  is,  in  fact,  keenly  solicitous  lest 
Jesus  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  Mosaic  law,  as 
he  shows  also  in  6"  and  the  prefatory  words  2^' 
(neither  passage  in  Lk.),  implying  that  the  teaching 
of  the  scribes  is  good,  but  that  their  works  are 
evil,  since  they  do  not  practise  what  they  preach. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  writer's  date  and 
point  of  view,  we  can  quite  well  understand  the 
words;  but  we  naturally  ask  whether  this  con- 
ciliatory and  conservative  attitude  towards  the 
ceremonial  law  truly  represents  the  mind  of  Jesus  ? 

The  words  about  the  cleansing  of  cups  and 
platters,  and  about  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin,  certainly  sound  so  contemptuous  as  to 
compel  us  to  ask  whether  Jesus  set  any  value  what- 
ever upon  the  ceremonial  'Side  of  the  Law,  and,  in 
particular,  upon  the  special  casuistical  precepts  of 
the  scribes.  The  question  may  be  answerea  pro- 
visionally and  generally :  Jesus  was  not  a  Pharisee, 
and  this  means  that  His  attitude  towards  many  of 
the  scribal  maxims  was  a  dissentient  one ;  He  was 
not  a  Judsean,  but  a  son  of  the  Galilsean  peasantry, 
who  knew  how  to  evade  the  authority  of^  Pharisaic 
doctors  and  lawyers,  and  who  were,  in  consequence, 
liable  to  the  curse  merited  by  those  who  *  know  not 
the  law'  (Jn  7**);  and,  accordmgly.  He  regards  Him- 
self and  His  followers  likewise  as  above  the  Phari- 
sees' rules  about  purifying.  But  we  also  find  ex- 
plicit remonstrances  against  the  '  traditions  of  the 
elders '  so  dear  to  the  scribes  (Mk  1^  »• ») ;  He  char- 
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acterizes  them  summarily  as  the  'prescriptions* 
(£V  '  tradition ')  of  men  (7^),  thus  contrasting  them 
with  the  commandments  of  Grod.  In  this  He 
evinces  His  independent  attitude,  for  a  genuine 
Pharisee  could  live  only  by  the  belief  that  the 
additions  to  and  amplifications  of  the  Law,  even  if 
devised  by  human  teachers,  were  yet  expressive  of 
God's  will.  But  Jesus  goes  still  nurther,  aflSrming 
positively  that  in  their  concern  for  these  traditions 
the  scril)es  reject,  pervert,  and  even  make  void  the 
commandment  of  God  (7^ '').  He  gives  as  an  ex- 
ample the  gross  case  of  one  who  evades  the  plain 
human  duty  of  supporting  his  parents  by  the 
manoeuvre  of  dedicating  to  the  Temple  the  money 
he  might  have  spared  for  them :  once  the  fateful 
word  'Ck)rban'  is  spoken,  then  every  penny  so 
consecrated  belongs  to  God,  and  is,  as  sacred  pro- 
perty, interdictea  from  all  secular  uses,  ana  so 
from  that  of  the  parents.  It  is  bad  enough  that  a 
son  should  so  act ;  but  that  jurists  and  theologians 
should  permit  him  henceforward  to  turn  his  back 
upon  father  and  mother,  should  declare  his  pledge 
to  be  inviolable,  and  refuse  to  '  release '  him  from 
it,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  disannulling  of 
the  Fifth  Ck>mmandment.  * 

Now  the  assertion  that  the  great  moral  de- 
mands of  (rod's  law  are  of  more  importance  than 
any  ceremonial  obligations,  is  primarily  directed 
only  against  the  traditions  and  prescriptions  of 
the  Rabbis ;  in  reality,  however,  it  is  a  principle 
wliich  threatens  the  very  foundations  of  the  Mosaic 
system.  Already  in  the  OT  we  see  the  strained 
relations  between  prophetic  piety  and  priestly 
legality — brothers  again  and  agam  at  variance. 
In  the  personality  and  preaching  of  Jesus  the  pro- 
phetic religion  reappears  with  unparalleled  force 
and  clearness,  and  braces  itself  to  the  work  of 
overthrowing  the  fabric  of  Levitical  ceremonialism. 
To  treat  the  ethical  and  the  ritual  law  as  of  equal 
vsdidity  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  priestly 
theocracy  :  the  moment  the  former  is  placed  on  a 
higher  level  the  whole  edifice  becomes  insecure. 
In  this  reference  St.  Mark  preserves  a  short  but 
pregnant  saying  of  Jesus  (7^*),  viz.  'There  is 
nothing  from  without  the  man  that  going  into  him 
can  defile  him,  but  the  things  whicn  proceed  out 
of  the  man  are  those  which  defile  him.'  As  He 
is  here  speaking  of  clean  and  unclean  meats.  He 
says,  '  Nothing  going  into  the  man,'  but  He  mi^ht 
equally  well  say,  and  certainly  means,  '  Nothing 
from  without  the  man  coming  to  him,'  i.e.  coming 
into  contact  with  him.  But  this  is  the  reverse  of 
what  stands  in  the  Law.  For  the  whole  complex 
of  the  Mosaic-Levitical  legislation  rests  upon  the 
postulate  that  a  man  is  defiled  by  outer  contact 
and  contamination,  or  by  partaking  of  certain 
foods,  i.e,  that  he  thereby  becomes  separated  from 
God,  is  excluded  from  the  sanctuary  and  segregated 
from  the  sacred  community.  Now  the  principle 
enunciated  by  Jesus  cuts  the  ground  from  unaer 
all  the  particular  commandments  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  It  carries,  indeed,  a  dissolving  and  explosive 
force.  But  His  standpoint  differs  from  mere 
rationalistic  '  illuminiBm  by  having  a  profoundly 
religious  basis.  Jesus  had  so  intense  a  conception 
of  man's  relation  to  God  as  an  ethical  one,  that  He 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  that  God  would 
exclude  any  one  from  His  presence  merely  because 
he  had  touched  a  corpse  or  eaten  swine's  flesh.  It 
is  the  evil  will,  the  impure  heart,  the  false  nature, 
that  separate  men  from  Grod. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  self-evident  to  us ;  but 
when  Jesus  uttered  it,  and  acted  upon  it.  He 
found  Himself  at  cross  purposes  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary personages  of  HLs  generation,  and  com- 
pelled to  resist  the  drift  of  an  age-long  tradition. 
He  raised  His  voice  not  only  against  the  scribes, 
•  Cf.  J.  Weiw,  op.  eU.  i.  1,  p.  124 
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but  against  the  very  spirit  of  the  Law  they  ex- 
pounded. Moreover,  in  actual  practice,  His  bearing 
towards  the  Law  is  quite  unconstrained.  He  ad<£ 
to  the  exceptions  already  conceded  by  the  Rabbis 
(e,g,  works  of  necessity  on  the  Sabbath),  and 
allows  both  Himself  and  His  disciples  a  certain 
freedom,  without  taking  counsel  of  the  specialists. 
When  challenged.  He  appeals  to  the  example  of 
David  (Mk  2**"*).  It  is  manifestly  gratifymg  to 
the  narrator  that  Jesus  was  able  to  justify  His 
action  so  adroitly  b^  the  methods  of  Rabbinical 
exposition.  But  this  is  only  an  ex  post  facto 
justification,  of  which  the  disciples  certainly  were 
not  thinking  as  they  plucked  the  com ;  they  had 
acted  without  deliberation,  simply  availing  them- 
selves of  the  freedom  which  their  fellowship  with 
Jesus  had  made  a  matter  of  course.  We  learn  the 
true  meaning  of  Jesus  from  the  twofold  declaration 
subjoined  by  St.  Mark  (2*^'-).  Doubtless  what  the 
writer  means  is  that  the  *Son  of  man,'  i,e.  the 
Messiah,  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  can  absolve 
His  disciples  from  its  observance ;  but  originally 
the  saying  must  have  run  thus:  'Man  has  full 
power  also  over  the  Sabbath,'  which,  again,  is  of 
essentially  the  same  tenor  as  the  other,  viz.  *  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath.'* This  saving,  too,  is  more  than  an  article 
in  a  confession ;  it  is  really  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Mosaism.  Scribe  and  doctor  re^rd  the 
I^w  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  obedience  to  it  as  the 
final  purpose  of  human  life,  even  if  such  obedience 
involve  sacrifice,  and  indeed  the  surrender  of  life 
itself.    But  the  assertion  of  Jesus  that  the  Law  is 

g'ven  for  man's  sake,  as  something  designed  for  his 
mefit,  and  the  inference  that  he  is  free  from 
it  whenever  its  observance  conflicts  with  his 
welfare,  proceed  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view,  and  have  far-reaching  implications.  The 
rigid  and  doctrinaire  aspect  of  the  Law  is  thus 
cancelled  ;  its  behests  are  viewed  as  means  for  the 
realization  of  Grod's  purposes  of  love  towards  men. 
All  this,  however,  snows  but  the  birth-struggle  of 
an  entirely  new  religious  conception,  destined  in 
its  further  growth  to  do  away  altogether  with  the 
Law  as  law.  A  similar  instance  is  the  declaration 
(Mk  lO^*^)  that  the  Mosaic  regulation  regarding 
divorce  was  a  concession  to  the  Israelites'  hardness 
of  heart,  and  that  it  stands  in  antithesis  to  the 
statute  originally  promulgated  in  Paradise,  which 
alone  is  the  will  of  Grod  and  the  precedent  for 
man.  Here  the  Mosaic  ordinance  is  represented 
as  something  adventitious,  as  merely  marking  a 
staee  meant  to  be  left  behind. 

The  boldness  of  Jesus  in  thus  essaying  to  make 
a  distinction  within  Scripture  itself,  and  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  law  of  God  and  human 
accretions,  is  of  great  moment  for  us.  He  has  re- 
course to  a  mode  of  criticism  which  might  be 
called  subjective,  but  which  really  merits  the 
attribute  pj^ophetic.  This  *  Prophet,'  filled  with 
Deity,  this  great  religious  Personality,  ever  di- 
rectly conscious  of  His  nearness  to  God,  does  not 
shrink  from  giving  -judgment  as  to  what  is  the 
actual  purpose  of  the  Most  High.  Just  as  He 
fervidly  announces  the  royal  l^nienity  of  God 
towards  both  the  evil  and  the  good,  just  as  He 
confidently  speaks  to  the  contrite  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness,  and  without  misgiving  assures  the 
wretched  of  the  Divine  succour,  so  He  also  under- 
takes, in  face  of  the  law  of  Moses,  'that  which 
was  spoken  to  the  fathers,'  to  set  forth  a  new 
law,  in  the  glad  conviction  that  He  is  thus  ex- 

Eressing  the  will  of  God.     Hence  it  is  a  misappre- 
ension  of  the  tenor  and  scope  of  the  *  antitheses ' 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  imagine  that  in 
these  Jesus  is  merely  impugning  the  prevailing 
exegesis  of  the  Law,  or  merely  endeavouring  to 
*  See  J.  Weias,  op.  eU.  i.  1,  p.  87. 


bring  to  light  the  real  design  of  its  promulgator. 
No ;  the  rhythmical  repetition  of  the  phrase,  '  But 
I  say  unto  you,'  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
Jesus  is  here  reaching  beyond  Moses.  And  this 
undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the  historical  situa- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  the  first  two  enactments, 
viz.  regarding  murder  and  adultery ;  it  is  clear 
that  what  Jesus  means  is  that  God  asks  more  than 
mere  abstention  from  these  crimes :  He  demands 
perfect  self-control  and  integrity  of  heart.  The 
unheeded  moments  when  the  animal  nature  starts 
up  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  of  impure  desire  are  griev- 
ously sinful  in  the  eyes  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
actual  misdeeds. 

The  religious-historical  situation  is  as  follows. 
The  Jewish  people  were  under  a  theocracy,  and  for 
them  the  Law  of  Moses  was  by  no  means  restricted 
to  religious  or  moral  matters ;  it  was  at  once  a 
civil  and  a  penal  code,  an  order  of  legal  procedure 
and  a  manual  for  the  priesthood.  Now  it  is  the 
bane  of  a  theocratic  constitution  that  the  Divine 
law,  ingrafted  as  it  is  upon  common  life,  tends  to 
lose  its  majesty  and  inviolability.  It  has  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  varied  facts  of  existence  by  means  of 
saving  clauses  and  casuistical  methods ;  and  such 
a  regime  fosters  above  all  the  notion  that  the  will 
and  judgment  of  God  reach  no  further  than  the 
arm  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  completed  act,  and  not  the  intention,  that  God 
brings  to  judgment.  Thus  the  moral  relation  of 
man  to  Crod  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  legal  one. 
Such  a  deterioration  and  externalizing  of  the  re- 
ligious life  must  all  but  inevitably  ensue  when  its 
regulation  and  guardianship  are  committed  to 
pnests  and  jurists.  It  is  the  *  Prophet,'  however, 
who  now  takes  up  the  word.  Witn  incisive  force 
He  makes  it  clear  that  God  looks  upon  the  heart, 
the  thought,  the  secret  motions  of  the  soul,  and 
brings  these  things  before  Hb  judgment-seat,  and 
that  the  sin  of  intention  passes  with  Him  for  no 
less  than  the  overt  act.  To  assert  such  equiva- 
lence of  thought  and  deed  may  seem  to  us  almost 
to  overshoot  the  mark  ;  for  we  rightly  place  a  high 
value  upon  the  self-command  which  keeps  desire 
from  passing  into  action.  But  the  apparently 
partial  view  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  the  conscience  against  the 
legalistic  ossification  and  extemalization  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  verdict  of  Jesus  upon  divorce  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  argument  upon  which  He 
bases  His  prohibition  of  the  separation  permitted 
by  Moses  merits  our  attention.  The  statute  laid 
down  in  Paradise  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  law  of 
Grod,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  its  cjeat  antiquity, 
but  also  on  intrinsic  grounds.  When  a  husband 
puts  away  his  wife,  he  places  her  in  a  position  of 
moral  jeopardy ;  for,  should  she  associate  herself 
with  another  man,  whether  in  a  second  marriage 
or  in  a  passing  act  of  immorality,  she  thereby 
completes  the  dissolution  of  the  first  marriage, 
which  hitherto  was  legally  binding.  The  note- 
worthy element  in  this  utterance  is  not  that  the 
ruptured  matrimonial  union  is  still  binding,  but 
in  particular  that  the  man  is  morally  responsible 
for  his  wife,  even  after  his  dismissal  of  ner ;  he 
must  bear  the  guilt  of  her  sin.  Such  is  the  only 
judgment  possible,  if  marriage  is  to  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  a  legal  bond,  under  the  control  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  but  as  a  moral  covenant,  for 
whose  inviolability  men  are  responsible,  not  to  one 
another,  but  to  God.    See  Divorce. 

The  profoundly  irreligious  subtlety  of  the  lawyers 
is  also  exposed  in  Jesus'  prohibition  of  oaths. 
First  of  all  He  shows  that  the  evasions  and  peri- 

Shrases  by  which  those  who  swear  hope  to  escape  the 
anger  of  profaningGrod's  holy  name,  are  of  no  avail ; 
every  oatn  is  and  remains  an  adjuration  of  God. 
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But  more :  to  the  finer  religious  feelings,  every 
oath  is  a  gratuitous  and  irreverent  bringing  down 
of  the  Moat  High  into  the  sordid  and  trivial  con- 
cerns of  the  hour — the  grossest  case  being  that  of 
the  impulsive  Oriental  who  puts  his  head  in  pledge, 
as  if  he  had  power  over  life  and  death,  forgetting 
his  complete  dependence  upon  God,  and  that  life 
and  death  proceed  from  Him  alone.  Thus  Jesus 
supersedes  the  scrupulous  anxiety  and  the  petty 
evasions  of  the  Kabois  by  a  much  deeper  religious 
motive  :  the  oath,  in  truth,  is  but  an  element  in  a 
world  under  the  domination  of  sin  and  Satan  (Mt 
6*^),  and  he  who  feels  God's  majesty  and  purity  in 
his  inmost  soul  will  have  a  sacred  /ear  of  tirin^g 
God  upon  such  a  scene,  and  will  honour  Him  best 
by  the  plain  and  simple  word  of  truth. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  are  the  two 
final  antitheses,  viz.  those  relating  to  non-resist- 
ance and  lave  of  enemies,  as  given  m  Mt  S*"^**  **~". 
In  the  foregomg  precepts  we  have  simi)ly  the 
utterances  of  a  more  earnest  moral  sensibility; 
here  we  have  the  language  of  exultant  and  heroic 
enthusiasm,  not  meant  to  be  judged  by  common- 
place standards.  In  lieu  of  the  typicallv  Jewish 
f principle  of  retaliation,  which  was  applied  both  in 
egal  and  in  personal  affairs,  viz.  'eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,'  Jesus  demands  the  entire  renun- 
ciation of  self-defence  or  self-vindication.  Nay 
more ;  it  is  not  mere  tranquil  endurance  that  H^ 
enjoins,  but  a  readiness  to  present  to  the  assailant 
the  other  cheek,  to  give  more  than  what  is  asked, 
to  surrender  the  cloak  as  well  as  the  coat. 
These  injunctions  differ  from  those  of  St.  Paul 
in  Ro  12**'"  in  that  they  involve  no  thought  of 
shaming  or  overcoming  tne  adversary  by  pliancy 
and  patience.  St.  Paul  would  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  interpreted  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  prac- 
tical didactic  sense  of  certain  Stoic  admonitions. 
But  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  passage  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  that  the  demands  are 
made  without  any  reason  being  assigned  or  an^ 
subordinate  aim  proposed,  precisely,  indeed,  as  if 
their  authority  must  have  been  perfectly  self- 
evident  to  the  disciples.  A  theological  exegesis 
has  barred  the  way  towards  a  right  understanding 
of  them  by  always  starting  from  the  question 
what  these  words  mean  ^or  us,  and  how  toe  shall 
obey  them.  And  as  a  literal  obedience  to  them 
seems  to  us  impossible,  recourse  is  had  to  new 
interpretations  and  modifications,  by  which  the 
strength  of  their  tremendous  claims  is  sapped. 
Instead  of  putting  such  questions,  we  would  rather 
ask  how  tne  words  are  to  be  understood  in  their 
original  setting,  and  how  Jesus  came  to  utter  them 
in  that  form.  Now  it  is  evident  that  their  essen- 
tial feature  is  a  thorough  aversion  to  the  principle 
of  retaliation  by  which  the  ignobler  instincts  of 
the  Jewish  national  spirit  were  sustained  and 
intensified.  This  aversion  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is 
so  strong  that  the  most  emphatic  utterance  of  the 
opposite  quality  is  for  Him  precisely  the  right 
thmg;  a  consummate  zeal  for  forbearance  and 
renunciation  whets  His  demands  to  their  sharpest 
point.  But  what  is  the  source  of  this  enthusiasm  ? 
It  is  no  mere  reformer  of  Jewish  morals  that  speaks 
here,  no  legislator  for  centuries  yet  unborn,  but  the 
herald  and  apostle  of  the  imminent  dissolution  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  already  at 
the  door  !  Hence  a  man  can  prepare  himself  for 
that  day  in  no  more  worthy  or  more  earnest  way 
than  by  the  surrender  of  all  the  present  life  is 
bas^  upon  —  earthly  repute,  business  capacity, 
personal  property ;  all  these  are  but  obstacles  and 
fetters.  Whoso  renounces  willingly,  whoso  suffers 
gladly — he  is  truly  free,  and  ready  for  the  great 
day  that  is  at  hand.  We  can  appreciate  and 
vindicate  the  words  only  if  we  interpret  them  by 
the  mood  appropriate  to  the  twelfth  hour. 


*  If  80.  they  take  our  life. 
Goods,  honour,  children,  wife- 


Let  these  things  vanish  all ! 

ir  pn 
The  Kingdom  still  remaineth.' 
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Their  profit  is  out  small : 


The  same  enthusiasm  pulsates  through  the 
words  about  love  to  enemies.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  paint  the  back^ound  of  Judaism  too  black,  to 
cavil  at  the  Jewish  '  love  to  one's  neighbour '  as 
narrow  and  partial,  or  even  to  lay  too  great  a 
stress  upon  tne  *  hatred  of  one's  enemies,'  in  order 
to  feel  tnat  the  demand  of  Jesus  is  not  only  some^ 
thing  'new,'  but  also  a  puissant,  transcendent, 
superhuman  ideal.  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  man 
who  so  acts  will  be  perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect, 
a  worthy  child  of  the  all-loving  Father,  i^ow  it 
cannot  be  sufficiently  urged  that  this  obligation  to 
love  one's  enemies  neither  issues  from  nor  can  be 
fulfilled  amidst  the  normal  emotions  of  everyday 
life.  If  it  is  to  be  real  to  us,  i.e.  truly  realized 
and  not  merely  assumed,  then  it  demands  an  en- 
thusiasm whicn,  if  not  *  contrary  to  the  nature,'  is 
certainly  *  beyond  the  power '  of  the  natural  man. 
None  but  the  possessor  of  a  spirit  profoundly  re- 
ligious and  animated  by  the  love  of  God,  could 
possibly  love  his  enemies,  at  all  events  according 
to  the  special  sense  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  uni- 
versal command,  viz.  *  Love  them  which  hate  you, 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you.* 

Our  view  of  this  supreme  command  of  Jesus  thus 
brings  us  to  the  twofold  law  of  love  (Mk  12"*, 
Lk  lO"**).  It  is  beyond  question  that  neither 
this  conjoining  of  love  to  (rod  and  love  to  one's 
neighbour,  nor  the  focusing  of  the  whole  Divine 
law  in  that  *summa'  is  a  specifically  originid 
thought  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  oldest  form  of 
the  narrative  (Lk  10*'-),*  He  elicits  it  from  a  scribe. 
Possibly  enough  there  were  earnest  and  pious 
Rabbis  who,  amid  the  jungle  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  precepts,  sought  for  some  leaoing 
idea,  and  founa  in  the  requirement  of  love  to  God 
and  man  the  nucleus  of  God's  primal  revelation : 
but  none  of  them  was  ever  able  to  carry  such 
unification  and  simplification  into  full  effect.  Here 
again  it  is  not  the  mere  thought  which  matters, 
nor  the  fact  that  Jesus  gave  it  utterance.  The 
^eat  thing  is  that,  over  and  above,  He  furnished 
in  His  own  life  such  an  embodiment  of  the  Law  as 
carries  conviction  to  all.  In  His  personification 
of  the  ideal  He  welded  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man  in  an  indissoluble  union,  in  which 
they  might  foster  and  strengthen  each  other.  He 
expressed  the  ideal  in  a  perfect  form,  and  stamped 
it  upon  the  soul  of  the  race.  Since  His  day  it  nas 
become  obvious  that  the  highest  form  of  religion 
is  that  from  which  there  radiates  the  soothing, 
genial,  meek,  and  helpful  love  of  mankind ;  obvious 
also,  that  that  love  of  man  is  the  deepest,  the 
truest,  the  most  enduring,  the  most  exacting,  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  depths  of  a  soul  pledg^  to  the 
Most  High,  a  soul  which  is  permeated  by  His 
truth,  and  has  been  apprehended  by  His  holy  and 
gracious  will. 
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EUNUCH  {evpovxos ;  airddup  occurs  sometimes  in 
LXX  [see  Gn  37*  and  Is  39',  with  which,  however, 
cf.  the  corresponding  passage  2  K  20*^). — From 
the  single  reference  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  19^^)  to  the 
barbarous  Oriental  practice  of  nmtilating  indi- 
viduals for  certain  purposes,  we  gather  that  the 
existence  and  purpose  of  eunuchs  as  a  class  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus. 
The  religious  disabilities  under  which  men,  de- 
formed in  this  way,  laboured,  had  the  effect  of 
•  Cf.  J.  Weiss,  op.  eit.  i.  1,  p.  172  fl. 
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making  the  practice  (.  .  .  €i>vo\rxi<rd'ri<rav  vtrb  tuv 
d^^Bpiiyirutf)  abominable  to  the  Jews  (Dt  23^ ;  cf.  Lv 
22**"*).  On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  informs  us 
that  eanuchs  were  a  normal  feature  of  the  courts 
of  the  Herods ;  and  from  him  we  also  learn  what 
share  they  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  have 
taken  in  the  family  intrigues  (Ant.  xv.  vii.  4), 
and  what  base  purposes  they  often  subserved  (Ant. 
XVI.  viii.  I). 

The  passage  containing  the  reference  to  eunuchs 
is  peculiar  to  St.  Matthew,  and  seems  to  be  added 
to  the  Markan  section,  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  divorce  (Mk  IO'"^=Mt  19*"*),  from  a 
source  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  latter  (see 
Tischendorfs  Synopsis  Evnngelica'^t  §  113,  *Inter- 
rogantibus  de  Kepudio  respondet ' ;  and  Wright's 
Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  tn  Greek,  'Anonymous 
Pra^ents,'  p.  267).  The  remark  made  by  the 
disciples  touching  the  difficulties  arising  out  of 
Jesus'  interpretation  of  the  law  of  marriage,  shows 
the  widespread  influence  of  the  lax  teaching  on 
this  subject  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Hillel 
(see  art.  Adultery,  p.  30»). 

It  matters  not  for  our  purpose  whether  in  the 
reply  of  Jesus  rdv  \6yop  (v.")  be  connected  with 
oi)  <rv/jL<p^p€i  yafiijcou  (y.^%  or,  which  is  more  intel- 
ligible to  the  present  writer  in  the  light  of  what 
follows,  with  the  primal  law  quoted  m  v.*  (Hvexa 
To&rov  .  .  .  ol  SiLfo  els  <rdpKa  filay).  All  men  are  not  in 
a  position  to  accept  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  Men  are 
constituted  differently  by  nature,  or  adventitious 
circumstances  produce  artificial  dissimilarities. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  law  of  nature. 
The  married  life  is  the  norm  of  man's  condition ; 
and  the  union  effected  thereby  transcends  every 
other  natural  bond,  even  that  of  filial  affection. 
At  the  same  time,  Jesus  would  have  His  hearers 
understand  that  there  are  cases,  and  these  numerous 
enough  to  be  taken  seriously  into  account,  where 
the  rule  does  not  hold.  It  is  not  granted*  to 
every  man  to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  the  married  state.  Here  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  three  classes  of  'eunuchs/ 
was  making  a  distinction  well  known  to  those  He 
was  addressing.  Moreover,  the  metaphorical  use 
of  the  word  in  speaking  of  the  thira  class  finds 
also  its  place  in  the  language  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
™?ri  0^9,  DiK  Dnp,  D»5^p>  n«5  onp,  cf.Lightfoot's  Horce 
Heh.  et  Talmud. ,  and  Schottgen's  Horcc  Heb. ,  in  loc. ). 

The  well-known  case  of  Origen,  who  literally 
emasculated  himself  'for  the  kingdom  of  heavens 
sake,'  to  which  he  afterwards  seems  to  make 
pathetic,  though  incidental,  reference  in  his  com- 
mentary (in  Matt.  torn.  xv.  1  fi*. ),  was  not  the  only 
example  of  a  perverted  interpretation  of  these 
words  of  Jesus.  The  Talmudic  tractate  Shahbath 
(152a)  contains  a  reference  to  a  eunuch  of  this  class 
(cf.  Midrash  on  Ec  10''),  and  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(c.  1)  felt  called  on  to  deal  with  the  danger,  as  did 
also  the  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  21 ),  and  the  Second 
Council  of  Aries  (c.  7).  The  common  sense  which 
thus  prevailed  amongst  the  guiding  spirits  of  the 
Church  is  enhanced  when  we  remember  that  the 
disabilities  attaching  to  self- mutilation  had  no 
reference  to  those  who  were  eunuchs  from  their 
mother's  womb,  or  who  'were  made  eunuchs  by 
men '  (see  for  examples  of  both,  Eusebius,  HE  vii. 
32 ;  Socrates,  HE  vi.  15 ;  Sozomen,  HE  viiL  24 ; 
cf .  Bingham's  A  nt.  iv.  9). 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  con- 
versation of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  word  of  condemnation  by  Him  of  the 
horrible  practice  of  emasculation.  The  complete 
lack  of  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  so 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  absence 
of  the  feeling  of  human  brotherhood,  found  ex- 
pression in  no  more  terrible  way  than  in  this  con- 
*  The  Lewis-Oibson  Syriac  Palimpsest  adds  '  by  God.' 


sequence  of  the  laws  of  slavery.  Yet  Jesus  refers 
directly  neither  to  the  institution  of  slavery  nor  to 
this,  its  result.  He  prefers  the  plan  of  instilling 
principles  which  leaa  by  the  processes  of  thought 
and  application  to  the  recognition  that  God  hath 
'  made  of  one  (i^  hin)  every  nation  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  *  (Ac  17" ;  cf.  Lk 
lOaw.  4aff.,  Mt  8"  =  Lk  13»).  It  is  as  if  He  had  an 
unconquerable  belief  in  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  ultimately  to  accept  the  truth,  and  to  reject, 
finally  and  for  ever,  wnat  has  been  false,  in  its 
provisional  solutions  of  life's  problems. 

And  as  it  was  with  His  treatment  of  this  form 
of  cruelty  practised  by  the  strong  upon  the  help« 
less,  so  it  was  with  the  mutilation  of  the  body  self* 
inflicted  for  so-called  religious  purposes.  To  the 
present  writer  it  seems  probable  that  Jesus  made  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  reference  to  this  practice 
(see  Driver's  'Deuteronomy'  in  Internal.  Cnt.  Coin. 
on  Dt  23^).  Here,  too,  tnere  is  no  condemnation 
expressed  of  an  inadequate  and  artificial  method 
which  was  the  outcome  of  a  legalistic  conception 
of  moral  purity.  It  is  rather  by  His  positive  teach^ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  purity  that  we  are  led  to 
understand  (6  dwdfievos  x^P^^^  x^P^^"^^)  what  are  the 
lines  along  which  we  must  move  in  order  to  reach 
the  goal  of  perfect  self-renunciation.  There  is 
another  and  a  more  excellent  way  of  obtaining  the 
mastery  of  the  sexual  passion  than  by  literally 
'cutting  off'  the  offending  fleshly  member  (cf.  Mt 
538f.  where  the  words  p\iTu>v  and  6<p$a\fi6i  point  to 
the  radical  character  of  the  treatment  insisted  on 
by  Jesus).  The  peculiarity  about  His  method  of 
treating  this  particular  question  is  its  loving 
cautiousness,  it  is  not  possible  for  all,  but  it  is 
possible  for  some,  to  obtain  as  complete  an  ascend- 
ency over  this  strong  instinct  as  if  they  were 
physically  sexless ;  while,  of  course,  the  resultant 
moral  victory  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the 
merely  negative,  unmoral  condition  produced  by 
self-emasculation.  Those  who  adopt  His  method 
'  make  themselves  eunuchs'  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  view  (didk  Hiv  ^oaiXeLav  tQw  oupavQp),  and  the  in- 
terests which  are  created  by  that  purpose  are  so 
absorbing  that  neither  time  nor  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  '  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the 
soul' (IP  2"). 

The  clear  and  definite  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  will  help  to  elucidate  the 
words  under  review.  The  Divine  idea  (wcrre  ouk^ti 
clfflv  8vo  dWh.  fda  ffdp^,  Mk  lO**),  on  which  He  laid 
special  stress,  involves  mutual  eflbrt  and  restraint. 
It  is  not  possible  but  that  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  duties  will  arise  which 
will  prove  irksome,  and  not  less  so  because  they 
are  peculiar  to  the  married  state.  Indeed,  the 
Hebraistic  itrovrai  els  (Heb.  )  n;rr)  emphasizes  the 
truth  that  perfect  union  does  not  follow  at  once  on 
the  consummation  of  marriage.  It  is  a  gradual 
process,  and,  because  it  is  so,  it  involves  some 
amount  of  mutual  self-abnegation.  The  cares  and 
responsibilities  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  those 
who  are  married  necessarily  mean  absorption  both 
of  time  and  attention  which  may  clash  with  the 
work  given  to  some  to  do  (cf.  1  Co  7"'-).  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  these  find  themselves  debarred 
from  ever  undertaking  the  duties  attaching  to 
marriage.  They  voluntarily  undertake  eunuchism 
because  they  are  completely  immersed  in,  and  en- 

frossed  by,  the  work  of  'the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
here  is  no  need  to  suppose,  as  Keim  does,  that 
Jesus  is  here  deliberately  referring  to  Himself  and 
to  the  Baptist.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  able  to 
see  in  His  life  the  highest  expression  of  that 
'blessed  eunuchism'  (Bengel,  Gnomon  of  the  NT, 
in  loc.)  which  renounced  all  earthly  ties  for  the 
sake  of  the  work  He  was  given  to  do  ♦  (cf.  Jn  17*) ; 
*  See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ill  $  1  ff- 
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and  if  St.  Paul,  in  view  of  a  Btem  emergency,  felt 
justified  in  enioining  u{>on  even  the  married  the 
necessity  of  adopting  this  condition  (see  1  Co  7^), 
we  know  that  he  was  speaking  from  the  plane  on 
which  he  himself  stood  (cf.  1  Co  9*  7"-).  At  the 
same  time,  the  apparent  harshness  of  his  asceticism 
is  softened  by  his  repeated  expressions  of  re^rd 
for  the  gift  oeculiar  to  each  {tdiov  x^P^f*^)'  ^ee, 
further,  art.  Marriage. 

hnmsuLTVKE.  —  Enc]f.  Brit.^  art.  'Eunuch';  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist.  [Clark's  ed.]  ii.  493 ;  Morison,  Com.  on  ML  in  loe. ;  Wendt, 
Teaching  o/Jeaus,  ii.  72  ff.;  ExpoiUor^  iv.  vii:  [1898]  294  ff. 

J.  R.  Willis. 
EYAN0ELI8T.— Although  the  word  'evangelist' 
(ei)a77eXi(m^f)  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  it 
justly  finds  a  place  in  this  work  because  it  is  the 
name  commonly  given  to  the  authors  of  the  four 
Gospels.  The  verb  eiJoTYcM^'eo'dcu,  from  which  the 
substantive  '  evan^list '  is  derived,  signifies  to 
proclaim  good  tidings.  The  correspondmg  verbs 
in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (Dalman,  NHwB^  s.v. 
1^9,  Words  of  Jestts,  103)  sometimes  bear  only  the 
meaning  'announce,'  but  their  prevailing  import 
is  to  announce  good  tidings.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Aramaic  word  or  words  used  by  our 
Lord  concerning  His  message  to  mankind  described 
it  as  the  proclamation  of  good  news.  Hence  in 
Christian  circles  the  term  acquired  the  specific 
sense  of  announcing  the  cospel.     The  word  '  evan- 

felist'  is  not  found  in  classical  Greek  or  in  the 
iXX,  nor  has  it  as  yet  been  found  in  any  papyri. 
So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  it  belong 
only  to  the  NT  and  to  ecclesiastical  Greek.  It  ls 
used  thrice  in  the  NT,  and  in  none  of  the  instances 
is  its  meaning  doubtful.  It  is  applied  to  Philip 
(Ac  21^),  either  because  of  the  labours  described  in 
Ac  8,  or  because  he  belonged  to  a  class  or  order  of 
Christian  labourers  whose  junction  was  to  go  abroad 
proclaiming  the  gospel  to  those  who  had  not  heard 
it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  '  evangelists ' 
are  mentioned  (4^^)  as  an  order  or  class,  after 
the  Apostlas  and  prophets,  and  before  pastors  and 
teachers.  Here,  too,  the  most  probable  view  is 
that  those  spoken  of  were  missionary  preachers. 
Again,  Timothy  is  charg^  by  St.  Paul  (2  Ti  4*)  to 
*  (io  the  work  of  an  evangelist.'  Whetlier  Timothy 
is  here  called  an  evangelist  is  open  to  discussion, 
but  the  nature  of  the  work  he  is  bidden  to  perform 
is  clear :  he  is  to  visit  new  communities  in  order  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  them.  The  force  of  the  word 
suggested  by  its  etymology  is,  therefore,  the  mean- 
ing attaching  to  it  in  the  three  passages  of  the  NT 
where  it  is  found.  This  is  the  view  of  all  modem 
scholars  of  any  note.  Some  of  the  Greek  exposi- 
tors, misled  by  the  usage  of  their  own  time, 
assigned,  at  least  to  the  passage  in  Ephesians,  the 
sense  which  it  came  to  bear  subsequent  to  NT 
times,  that  of  author  or  writer  of  a  Gospel ;  but 
this  interpretation  has  no  supporters  to-day. 

How  did  this  second  sense  arise  ?  Can  any  links 
of  connexion  be  traced  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  signification  ?  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the 
time  at  which  tlie  later  usage  began  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  best  answered  by  studying  the  references 
to  the  term  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius.  It 
is  obvious  at  once  that  Eusebius  had  two  senses  of 
the  word  before  him ;  that  he  knew  that  its  original 
import  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but  that  this 
meaning  had  ueen  largely  displaced  by  another, 
that  of  a  writer  of  a  Gospel.  Si>eaking  generally, 
the  Church  in  the  age  of  Eusebius  understood  by 
the  word  'evangelist'  the  writer  of  a  Gospel, 
though  scholars  like  Eusebius  himself  were  aware 
that  in  earlier  times  it  had  borne  another  meaning. 
Accordingly  the  references  of  Eusebius  to  the 
original  force  of  the  term  are  all  associated  with 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Church.  Thus  he  relates 
;that  the  Apostle  Thomas  sent  Thaddseus  to  Edessa 


as  a  preacher  and  evangelist  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  {HE  I.  xiii.  4).  Again  he  speaks  of  those 
who  in  the  age  of  Trajan  startea  out  on  long 
journeys  and  performed  tne  ofiice  of  an  evangelist, 
tilled  with  the  desire  to  preach  Christ  to  those  who 
had  not  heard  the  word  of  faith,  and  to  deliver  to 
them  the  Divine  Grospels  (III.  xxxvii.  2).  Once  more, 
he  tells  that  Pantienus  was  a  herald  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  that  he  was 
sent  as  far  as  India.  For,  he  adds,  there  were  still 
many  evangelists  of  the  word  who  sought  earnestly 
to  use  their  inspired  zeal,  after  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  for  tne  building  up  of  the  Divine  word 
(V.  X.  2).  In  all  these  passages  'evangelist'  evi- 
dently denotes  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  gos|)el. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Eusebius  names  John  the 
evangelist  (III.  xxxix.  5),  he  is  speaking  of  him  as 
the  author  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  reference  to  the 
voice  of  the  inspired  evangelists  and  Apostles 
(II.  iii.  1)  is  probaoly  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
sense.  How  then  was  the  transition  effected  from 
the  one  of  these  significations  to  the  other  ?  How 
was  the  title  transferred  from  a  preacher  to  a 
writer?  There  are  those  who  think  that  even 
from  the  first  the  term  denoted  not  so  much  a 
travelling  preacher  in  general  as  a  preacher  who 
set  himself  to  relate  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus. 
Teaching  and  specific  teaching  regarding  the  ad- 
dress&s  deliverea  by  Jesus  and  the  miracles  He 
performed  was  a  cnaracteristic  of  the  evangelist 
from  the  first,  hence  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
realizing  how  the  title  passed  from  tliose  who 
related  to  those  who  wrote  our  Lord's  life,  the 
latter  meaning  being  only  the  natural  development 
of  the  former.  Even  a  scholar  like  Meyer  (in  Ac 
21^)  affirms  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  evangelist 
was  to  communicate  to  his  hearers  historical  inci- 
dents from  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  some  later 
writers  of  all  schools  have  embraced  the  same 
view.  It  is  believed  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
language  just  quoted  from  Eusebius  regarding  the 
distribution  of  the  written  Gospels  by  evangelists. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  tne  first  evan- 
gelists  of  the  Church  made  special  use  of  the  facts 
of  our  Lord's  life,  and  that  their  teaching  or  preach* 
ing  difi'ered  in  this  respect  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 
The  wide  acceptation  in  which  the  words  'evangel* 
and  'evangelize'  are  used  in  the  NT  is  adverse 
to  this  conclusion.  The  earliest  gospel  was  not 
the  life  of  Jesus,  but  the  message  of  salvation.  To 
preach  the  gospel  was  necessarily  to  preach  Jesus, 
out  not  to  give  any  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus  such 
as  is  found  in  our  four  Gospels.  Nor  is  the  >'iew 
probable  in  itself.  A  modem  missionary  relates 
the  life  of  Jesus  as  he  sees  it  expedient,  but  he 
does  not  make  the  communication  of  the  details  of 
that  life  to  his  hearers  one  of  his  chief  duties. 
The  same  freedom  was  doubtless  exercised  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  One  evangelist  would 
tell  less  and  another  more  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  he 
preached.  Even  the  same  evangelist  would  vary 
the  amount  of  detail  he  gave  regs^ing  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus  according  to  the  varying  needs  of 
his  hearers.  Beyond  all  doubt  most  of  the  ad* 
dresses  delivered  by  the  evangelists  tcere  largely 
occupied  by  an  account  of  the  career  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  of  His  sayings  and  His  miracles  ;  but 
this  was  true  of  every  person  who  sought  to  propa- 
gate Christianity,  and  not  distinctive  of  the  evan- 
gelist as  such.  Further,  it  is  difficult  on  this 
hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  original 
signification  of  'evangelist'  as  a  preacher  was 
current  long  after  the  Gospels  had  obtained  the 
fullest  recognition  i^-ithin  the  Church.  The  evan- 
gelists carried  the  Gospels  with  them  if  they  were 
Fortunate  enough  to  possess  copies ;  they  referred 
to  the  Gospels  as  the  authorities  for  tlie  life  of 
Jesus,  yet  they  retained  their  title.    There  is  no 
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evidence  that  the  later  mecuiing  drove  out  the 
earlier  so  long  as  the  Church  possessed  evangelists 
or  called  them  by  this  name.  Undoubtedly  the 
two  meanings  flourished  side  by  side  for  a  time. 

If  this  argument  is  sound,  the  origin  of  the  later 
import  of  the  term  must  be  sought  in  another 
quarter.  That  quarter  is  not  remote.  The  Church 
possessed  from  early  days  four  narratives  of  our 
Lord's  life,  and  to  these  first  the  term  *  Gospel* 
and  subsequently  its  plural  *  Gospels '  was  applied. 
It  was  necessary  to  refer  to  these  writings  indi- 
vidually, hence  there  arose  the  practice  of  speak- 
ing of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  and 
the  like :  Matthew  bein^  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name.  Very  soon  it 
became  necessary  to  find  a  term  to  serve  as  a 
common  designation  of  the  writers  of  the  Gospels. 
No  more  suitable  word  for  this  purpose  could  be 
found  than  '  evangelist.'  It  was  already  in  use  in 
the  Church  ;  it  stood  in  the  closest  affinity  to  the 
word  *  evangel '  or  *  gospel,'  which  had  acquired  by 
this  time  its  new  sense  of  a  written  work,  and  the 
term  once  applied  proved  so  useful  that  it  imme- 
diately became  popular.  Just  as  the  term  'gospel,' 
which  denoted  a  spoken  message,  an  announce- 
ment of  good  news,  the  Christian  good  news,  was 
current  Ions  before  the  written  books  called  Gospels 
existed,  ana  nevertheless  gave  its  name  to  them, 
so  also  was  it  with  the  term  *  evangelist.'  By  a 
similar  transition  it  became  the  designation  of  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels.  After  the  word  *  Gospel ' 
was  used  to  denote  a  written  narrative  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  the  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'evangelist'  to  designate  the  author  of  such  a 
work  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  date  at  which  the 
term  was  first  used  in  this  specific  sense?  The 
evidence  at  present  available  shows  that  it  was 
thus  employed  by  Hippolytus  and  hy  Tertullian. 
The  first  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  the  de 
Antichr,  of  Hippolytus  (56),  where  St.  Luke  is 
spoken  of  as  *the  Evangelist.'  The  generally 
accepted  date  of  this  treatise  is  about  the  year  201 
(Hamack,  Chronol.  ii.  214  ;  Bardenhewer,  Altkirch, 
Lit.  ii.  621).  Tertullian  in  his  adv.  Prax.y  which 
has  been  assigned  to  the  ^ears  213-218  (Barden- 
hewer, ii.  368;  Hamack,  li.  286),  speaks  of  *the 
preface  of  John  the  Evangelist'  (21,  cf.  23).  This 
evidence  shows  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  cent,  the  term  was  used  to  denote  the  authors 
of  the  Gospels.  The  incidental  manner  in  which 
both  writers  employ  the  word  suggests  that  its  use 
was  not  new.  But  this  inference  is  precarious, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Hippolytus  was  the  first  to 
employ  it,  and  that  Tertullian  imitated  his  ex- 
ample and  gave  it  a  Latin  form.  The  absence  of 
the  word  from  the  opening  chapters  of  the  third 
Book  of  Irenieus  will  appear  to  some  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  term  is  later  than 
his  time,  but  the  proper  conclusion  is  that  a 
decisive  verdict  is  impossible.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  confidence  is  that,  as  the  term  '  Gos- 
pels'  was  admittedly  used  in  the  plural  in  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr  {Ap.  i.  66),  the  employment 
of  the  term  *  evangelist '  to  describe  the  author  of 
a  Gospel  could  have  begun  in  his  age,  but  that  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  word  is  half  a  century  later. 

In  dealing  >\dth  the  topic  *  Evangelist,*  it  is  desir- 
able to  ada  a  brief  notice  of  the  animal  symbols 
by  which  the  Gospels  are  designated.  This  sym- 
bolism makes  no  appeal  to  us  to-day,  but  it  enters 
so  largely  into  early  Christian  art  and  poetry  that 
some  acquaintance  with  it  is  necessary.  The  sym- 
bolism IS  founded  on  the  description  of  the  four 
living  creatures  in  the  Apocalypse  (4^).  The  first 
creature  is  state<i  to  have  been  like  a  lion,  the 
second  like  a  calf,  the  third  had  the  face  of  a  man, 
the  fourth  was  like  a  flying  eagle.    It  occurred  to 


Irenseus  to  compare,  if  not  identify,  these  with  the 
four  Grospels,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for 
him  to  ascribe  a  particular  symbol  to  each  of  the 
Evangelists.  To  him  John  is  the  lion,  Luke  the 
calf,  Matthew  the  man,  and  Mark  the  eagle  {Hcer. 
III.  xi.  11).  The  mode  of  illustration  pursued  by 
Irenseus  strikes  us  to-day  as  forced  ana  profitless, 
but  the  example  he  set  was  followed  by  Hippolytus 
{Hipp.  I.  ii.  183,  Berlin  ed. ;  cf.  Bardenhewer,  AU- 
kirch.  Lit.  ii.  532).  In  a  Syriac  fragment  he  repeats 
the  comparison,  but  advances  an  interpretation  of 
his  own.  Now  the  lion  is  Matthew,  the  calf  Luke, 
the  man  Mark,  and  the  eagle  John.  The  symbol- 
ism spread  throughout  the  Church,  but  there  was 
no  agreement  as  to  the  connexion  between  the 
diflerent  living  creatures  and  the  separate  Evan- 
gelists. However,  the  authority  of  Jerome  {Pre- 
face to  Matthew),  despite  the  divergent  opinion 
of  Augustine  {Cons.  Ev.  i.  6),  prevailed  throughout 
the  West,  and  furnished  the  interpretation  which 
is  best  known,  as  most  largely  represented  in 
Christian  art,  and  as  embodiea  in  the  noble  hymn 
of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  'Psallat  chorus  corde 
mundo*  (Trench,  Sobered  Latin  Poetry,  67). 
According  to  this  view,  St.  Matthew  is  the  man, 
St.  Mark  the  lion,  St.  Luke  the  calf,  and  St.  John 
the  eagle. 

LiTKRATURB.— CommentarieB  on  the  NT  pawages ;  art.  *  Evan* 
gelist '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  works  on  the  organization  and  history 
of  ttie  Early  Church;  Suicer,  ».v.\  Zahn,  'Die  Tiersymbole  der 
Evangelisten '  in  Forichungen^  ii. ;  art  *  Evangelists'  in  Diet,  qf 
Chriaian  ArUiquUies ;  Farrar,  Mestagea  qf  ths  Books^  13. 

W  Patrick 
EYENINO  {ii  6fia  [sc.  &pal  iaT4pa)'—T\ie  Baby- 
lonians  divided  tlie  day  into  equal  parts  by  sun- 
watches.  The  'sixty  system^  of  minutes  and 
seconds  was  in  vogue  among  them.  Among  Syrian 
peoples  also,  it  is  likel^r,  the  same  system  pre- 
vailed. No  trace  of  this  is  found  among  the 
Israelites,  however,  in  the  pre-exilic  period.  An- 
other marked  difference  between  the  liaby lonians 
and  the  Israelites  is  noteworthy.  With  the 
Israelites  the  day  began  at  sunset,  with  the  Baby- 
lonians at  sunrise,  ft  is  at  least  certain  that  tiie 
reckoning  from  eve  to  eve  became  the  exclusive 
method  in  Israel  with  the  triumph  of  the  Law. 
A  kindred  system  prevailed  among  Arabs,  Athen- 
ians, and  Gauls  (Pliny,  J£N  ii.  79).  It  was  cus- 
tomary, too,  in  ancient  Israel  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  '  first  evening '  and  the  *  second  evening.' 
It  is  not  certain  just  where  they  drew  the  line 
(E^ersheim).  The  phrase  '  between  the  two  even- 
ings '  {bSn  haarbayim).  Ex  16"  2S9*,  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  daily  evening  offerings, 
clearly  meant  some  period  in  the  late  afternoon. 
The  *  first  evening,*  it  is  generally  thought,  began 
about  3  p.m.  and  extended  to  sunset;  the  second 
began  at  sunset  and  continued  into  the  night. 

In  Mt  H***  ^  we  have  the  word  *  evening  '  used 
in  both  senses.  'When  it  was  evening  (v.*^) 
clearly  refers  to  the  first  evening  (cf.  Lk  9"  '  and 
the  day  began  to  decline,'  Bible  union  Ver.).  For 
when  the  disciples  suggested  that  Jesus  send  the 
multitude  away,  that  they  might  go  into  tiie 
villages  and  buy  themselves  food,  Jesus  said  they 
need  not  depart;  and  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  ana  the  sending  awa^  of  the  multitude 
followed  before  *  he  went  up  into  the  mountain 
apart  to  pray.'  Then  a  second  evening  is  8|K)ken 
of  in  the  wonis :  *  And  when  the  evening  was  come, 
he  was  there  alone '  (v.^).  In  the  latter  case,  Jesus, 
after  seeing  His  disciples  off  (Jn  6^*),  evidently 
sought  the  mountain  solitude,  as  He  did  on  other 
occasions,  to  spend  much  of  the  night  in  prayer 
(v.*).  This  second  evening,  then,  was  evidently 
verging  on  the  night.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

EYIL. — It   is  customary   to   distinguish   three 
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kinds  of  evil:  (1)  what  Leibnitz  called  meta- 
physiccU  evil,  i.e.  the  incompleteness  and  imperfec- 
tion which  belong  more  or  less  to  all  created 
things ;  (2)  physi4xU  evil,  i.e.  pain,  suffering,  and 
death  ;  and  (3)  moral  evil,  which  is  a  vicious  choice 
of  a  morally  responsible  being. 

1.  Metaphysical  evil.— The  writers  of  the  OT 
were,  for  the  most  part,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
doctrine  of  God's  transcenaence ;  i.e.  His  unique 
and  unapproachable  majesty,  power,  and  holiness. 
Hence  tne  nothingness  and  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  and  visible  things  are  a  constant  theme  with 
them  :  '  Behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee,*  etc.  (1  K  8") ;  '  What  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?'  etc.  (Ps  8*);  'All 
flesh  is  grass,'  etc.  (Is  40*) ;  '  The  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  as  grasshoppers '  (v.^).  Compared  with 
God's  ineffable  holiness,  the  holiest  of  created 
beings  are,  as  it  were,  unclean.  In  heaven  the 
holy  angels  veil  their  faces  in  God's  presence  (Is 
&).  The  holy  sanctuary  of  Israel  required  to  be 
purged  every  year  from  its  pollutions  by  the  blood 
of  sacrifices  (Lv  16^^).  All  numan  righteousnesses 
are  as  a  polluted  garment  (Is  64^). 

In  the  NT  there  is  natuiallv  less  stress  laid  upon 
the  Divine  transcendence.  The  theme  of  the  NT 
writers  is  the  love  of  God  shown  in  the  Incarna- 
tion. The  eternal  Son  of  God  has  taken  upon  Him 
human  nature,  to  raise  it  into  fellowship  with  God, 
to  clothe  it  with  the  garment  of  the  Divine  right- 
eousness, and  to  cause  it  to  partake  of  the  Divine 
immortality.  Yet  the  awful  and  unapproachable 
character  of  Grod,  and  the  infinite  aoyss  which 
separates  the  Creator  from  the  highest  creature, 
are  never  lost  sight  of.  He  alone  is  the  Absolute 
Good  (Mk  \(fi^) ;  He  alone  may  lawfully  be  wor- 
shipped (Mk  12»-»,  Rev  W% 

2.  Physical  evil. — (1)  Optimism  and  pessimism. 
— Christianity  may  be  classed  philosophically  as 
a  moderate  optimism.  It  is  not  an  extravagant 
optimism,  like  that  of  Leibnitz,  who  maintamed 
tnat  this  is  the  best  of  all  j)06sible  worlds,  or  of 
Malebranche,  who  regarded  it  as  the  best  conceiv- 
able. Christ  would  certainly  not  have  endorsed 
the  hyperboles  of  Pope,  that  all  discord  is  harmony 
not  understood,  and  all  partial  evil  universal  good; 
yet  He  must  certainly  be  classed  among  the  most 
pronounced  teachers  of  optimism.  As  against  all 
forms  of  Gnosticism  and  Dualism,  He  maintained 
that  the  Universe,  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  work  of  a 
perfectly  good  Creator,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  under  the  guid- 
ance of  His  fatherly  Providence :  '  Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air,'  etc.  (Mt  6*);  *Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  farthing?'  etc.  (Mt  10»);  *He  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,'  etc. 
(Mt  5^).  The  optimism  of  Jesus  is  pturticularly 
evident  in  His  eschatology.  He  taught  that  in 
the  end  good  will  triumph  over  evil,  and  evil  be 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  Universe:  'In  the 
end  of  the  world  the  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,'  etc.  (Mt  13«,  cf.  24«  26»-  *^),  He  be- 
lieved that  there  is  a  glorious  goal  to  which  the 
whole  creation  is  moving.  In  one  passage  He  calls 
it  Creation's  new  birth  {iraKivycveaia,  Mt  19*) ;  but 
His  usual  term  for  it  is  the  *  Kingdom  of  God '  (or 
of  Heaven) :  •  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth 
as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father'  (Mt 
13**).  For  the  coming  of  this  Kingdom  every 
Christian  is  directed  to  pray  (Mt  0^®)  and  to  watcn 
(24«  25»»).  That  the  material  Universe  wiU  be 
glorified  along  with  the  spiritual  is  not  distinctly 
stated  b^  Jesus,  but  is  a  necessary  inference  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which 
was  undoubtedly  held  by  Him  (Mt  6»  10»  etc.), 
though  in  a  more  spiritual  form  than  was  generally 
current  (22*). 

(2)   Pain,    sorrow,    disease ^   and  death.  —  The 


Gospels  lend  no  countenance  to  the  view  that 
moral  evil  is  the  only  genuine  evil,  and  that  physi- 
cal evil  is  not  evil  m  the  strict  and  proper  sense. 
Pain,  sorrow,  dis^ise,  and  death  were  regarded  by 
Jesus  as  things  which  ought  not  to  be,  and  H^ 
spent  much  of  the  time  of  His  public  ministry  in 
combating  them :  '  He  went  about  doing  good,  and 
healing  aS  that  were  oppressed  with  the  aevil :  for 
God  was  with  him '  (Ac  10").  He  committed  the 
ministry  of  healing  to  the  Apostles  and  other  be- 
lievers: 'Preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  cast  out  devils  ;  freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give'  (Mt  10'').  Death  was  regarded  by 
Jesus  as  in  an  especial  sense  'the  enemy.'  Its 
ravages  affected  Him  with  acute  distress  {iveppi- 
fi'^aro  Ti}  wP€ijfAaTt  xoU  irdpa^ev  iatrrdf  .  .  .  iddxpyaePf 
Jn  ll**^,  where  consult  the  commentators).  Three 
of  His  most  striking  recorded  miracles  were  vic- 
tories over  death  (Mk  5«,  Lk  7**,  Jn  11«);  and 
His  own  resurrection,  according  to  the  energetic 
expression  of  the  Apostle,  'abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  incomiption  to  light '  (2  Ti  V% 

As  to  the  causation  of  physical  evil,  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  point  of  view  between  the  OT 
and  the  NT.  The  OT  upon  the  whole  (Job  1 .  2.  is  an 
exception)  regards  physical  evil  as  inflicted  directly 
by  God.  According  to  the  NT,  however,  physical 
evil  is  mainly  the  work  of  the  devil.  God  tolerates, 
permits,  ana  overrules,  rather  than  directly  in- 
flicts it.  Pain  and  disease  and  death  belong  to  the 
devil's  kingdom,  not  to  God's ;  and  their  universal 
prevalence  is  a  sign  of  the  usurped  authority  over 
the  human  race  of  '  the  prince  of  this  world.'  The 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  mankind  from  the  devil's  thraldom  were 
consequently  accompanied  by  an  extensive  minis- 
try of  nealing,  and  Christ  appealed  to  His  miracles 
as  evidence  that  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
upon  you*  (Lk  11*).  The  NT  does  not,  however, 
deny  that  physical  evil  is  often  inflicted  by  God 
for  disciplinary  or  retributive  purposes.  He  12* 
lays  especial  stress  upon  the  wholesome  chastening 
of  aflliction  which  all  the  sons  of  God  receive. 
Examples  of  penal  or  retributive  afiSiction  are  Mt 
9*  (palsy),  Mt  23"  (war  and  massacre),  Jn  6"  (con* 
stitutional  infirmity),  Ac  5'  (death),  Ac  13^^  (blind- 
ness). Jesus,  however,  strongly  protested  i^inst 
the  idea  that  every  calamity  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  punishment  for  individual  sin.  This  specially 
Jewish  idea,  which  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar 
develop  at  length  in  the  Book  of  Job,  is  definitely 
condemned  (Lk  13^,  Jn  9"). 

8.  Moral  evil.--(1)  Its  nature  and  origin. —The 
only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  moral  evil 
without  making  God  the  author  of  it,  is  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  abuse  of  free  will  on  the  part  of 
created  beings,  angelic,  or  human,  or  both.  The 
doctrine  of  fiee  wul  has  been  severely  criticised  in 
all  ages  by  the  advocates  of  philosophical  and 
theological  necessity ;  but  it  has,  notwithstanding, 
held  its  CTound,  and  is  at  the  present  time  the 
faith  of  aU  the  most  progressive  races  of  mankind. 
That  it  was  held  by  Jesus  does  not  admit  of  reason- 
able doubt.  Thus  He  habitually  spoke  of  the 
power  which  men  possess  to  resist  God  and  to  frus- 
trate His  benevolent  intentions :  '  O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  .  .  .  how  often  would  I  {iidiXriffa)  .  .  . 
and  ye  would  not'  {xal  oix  ^^eXiJo-are,  Lk  13**;  cf. 
Jn  6*,  Mt  ll"*-)'  His  general  invitations  to  cUl 
men  to  be  saved  imply  the  same  doctrine :  '  Come 
unto  me,  cUl  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  wUl  give  you  rest'  (Mt  11») ;  'And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
myself '  (Jn  12»). 

The  reaUty  of  Christ's  Libertarianum  is  not  disproved  by 
certain  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  seem  at  first  siglit  to 
speak  the  lai:ii;tiage  cA  Predestination,  or  even  of  Determinism 
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JesuB  accorilingly  titCribated  the  origin  of  eri] 
not  to  the  will  olGod,  but  to  the  perverait;  of 
Ood'a  creatures.  MaDkind,  according  to  Him,  \a 
in  rebellion  againot  Uod  ;  but  the  whole  guilt  of 
Tebeliiun  is  not  hia.  Elefore  man  existed,  there 
1  the  order 
B  fell  from 

their  orifrinol  innocence  and  became  devils.  The 
ohief  of  theite,  Satan,  is  ever  seeking  to  seilnce  the 
human  race  from  its  aJlegianco  to  its  Creator, 
And  in  therefore  emphaticall]'  called  'the  tempter' 
<i  wtipiiur,  Mt  4>,  I  Th  3"),  and  the  slayer  of  men 
{irBpunrmTirm,  Jn  8").  This  last  is  the  one  Certain 
Allnsion  to  the  fall  of  Satan  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels  (Lk  10"  ia  doubtful).  From  it  wa  learn 
that  he  once  existed  in  a  stale  of  innocence  {if  rg 
i\ri8tlf\,  but  did  not  persist  in  it  (reading  ou"  fonjiro' 
with  WH), 

The  potltlon  o(  S&Un  In  the  ITniverae  b  »  eiklted.  and  the 
powar  iwiribed  (o  liiin  in  Ilia  NT  x)  gnU,  (c(.  «p.  Mt  4^  Jn 
W»),  that  soma  hava  regnrdi^  J»uh  *a  ■  DuaiiM.  But  the 
withort^  attributed  to  Satan  In  the  NT,  (houih  greU.  Ii  aub- 
■onUnate.  Tht  davUi  KcaffnlH  tlia  power  of  Jaaua,  aiid  "^"'■ 
ODt  MHEa  wordpCkliLHSU  eti^l.  r"  '  ■ 
mu,'  then  ii  a  SlnHvar,  who  can  bind  ] 

<Htl!^    AltbaTemptallaa  (IiadevJl 

wwtfr  [ladalwated  oaeVifAti  -wMtmAtlitnu^  1J(4^  Hialdni^c.- 
win  lurely  oome  to  an  end ;  In  fact  iH  tall  has  lUnwIy  been 
Tirtuallv  secured  by  the  Pa«ion  and  RMurrectlon  of  Jemn 
<Jn  ISlI).  Hii  flnal  puiiiihnient  hu  been  di'termlned,  and  it 
will  be  luUy  adequate  to  bli  delioqueooy  (Mt  iS^). 

(2)  Original  tiit. — There  is  no  recorded  teaehinc 
of  Jeaus  abont  original  sin.  He  recognized  the  fall 
of  man  (Jn  8"),  and  the  general  sinfulnesn  of  the 
homan  race  (Mt  7") ;  but  how  Be  connected  these 
two  facta  does  not  appear.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
argued  from  Jn  9'"',  that  He  wonlu  not  have  ap- 
proved of  any  tlieory  of  original  Hin  which  regarded 
men  as  obnoxious  to  punbhrnent  from  God  merely 
because  of  an  ancestral  taint  that  they  could  not 
help  inheriting.  See,  further,  artt.  SiN  and  Etek- 
-NAL  Punishment. 

lJTUunTt>.~Atl>aiiaBltu,  contra  Otntn ;  Augualine,  Anti- 
nlnoHtn  IVutf fau,  etc  -,  OiiEen,  dt  Pri-ndpiii  lap.  L  6,  6} ; 
?.  Uaaer,  Tha  ChriUlan  DoSrine  of  Sin  (tr.);  Uomerle,  The 
Orieia  of  Ecil;  Navllle,  Thi  ProMsm  nf  BtU  (tr.);  Butler, 
AtuOen ;  U  ConHh  Session,  Ix. ;  f^lrbalrn,  Tht  Pkilo¥ml,g 
llfOU  CStrutian  BMnan.  I.  S,  4 ;  Tennaoti,  TAt  Orifiit  ant  Pto- 
yagatlonc/Sin,i,oa  The  IfiUlanilOrigiiuiiSin-.li^TluStaU 
t^Man  btfmlht Fatt;  ¥tity,  tIaUinilThnlomi.KiyL;  HarrU, 
pre  Fide,tlT ;  A.  Moore,  Stiinei  and  Iht  Faith,  and  Euay;  L, 
1lL,and  Oxford  Honi  Paptn,  voL  IL  i  artt.  '  ffin '  and  ■  Fall '  lu 
HuUngB'fiS:  Uilie.  ' The  NeCBUlty  of  P^n'lnOVi^  DDUtt 
Paptri ;  B.  A.  Abbott,  The  Ktnul  and  Oie  Iluit.  Ii. ;  S.  laing, 
A  Modrni  ZoraoMrian.  The  eubject  ii  diicuned  In  most 
aj'itemaUo  treatlHea  on  theology,  ethloa,  and  melaphyiila. 

C.  HARRIS. 
ait'    and    LoitD's 
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EYOLUTION  (CHRIST  AND).— The  widespread 

acceptance  of  the  Evolutionary  philosophy,  and  the 
endeavours  of  its  leading  exponents  to  include  the 
phenomena  of  religion  within  the  sweep  of  its  cate- 
gories, linve  greatly  accentuated  the  problem  of  the 
place  nf  the  Incarnation  in  the  cosmic  order,  and 
of  Jeau-i  Ciirist,  His  Person,  His  work,  and  HLs 
redeniptire  function,  in  human  hiatonr. 

1,  T/ut  batii  of  diir.umion.~AH  the  outset  we 
must  diHtinguish  nharply  between  tlie  Materialistic 
type  of  the  Evolutionary  philosophy  on  the  ime 
hand,  and  the  Tlieii'tic  type  on  the  other.  The 
former  may  be  described  ai  inolading  all  efforts  Ui 
explain  the  hi;ihest  phi  '  ' 


eluding  those  of  life,  consciouaness,  and  all  forms 
of  spintuol  activity — in  terms  of  mechanical  motion 
and  force.  Such  a  philosophy  rules  out  all  recog- 
nition of  the  Divine  Personality,  of  the  possible 
independence  of  mind  over  matt«r,  of  the  ethical 
reHuonsibility  and  free  spiritual  activity  of  man, 
and  of  his  capacity  for  immortal  life.  This  disposes 
of  the  probleni  of  the  Incarnation  as  irrelevant, 
and  throws  us  back  on  a  purely  '  naturalistic '  ex- 
planation of  the  Person  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Theistio  type  of  the  Evolutionary  philosopby, 
however — the  central  idea  of  which  is  that  the 
goal  of  Evolution  and  not  its  beginnings  provides 
us  with  the  principle  of  cosmic  interpretation,  and 
that  spirit  and  not  matter  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
riddle  of  the  Universe — leaves  us  free  to  deal  with 
the  Supreme  Person  and  Fact  of  history  with  open 
minds.  Theism  presents  us  with  a  conception  of 
God  as  immanent  in  the  Universe,  but  not  as  im- 
prisoned within  its  material  or  psychical  manifes- 
tations ;  as  transcendent,  living  a  free,  self-deter- 
mined life  in  virtue  of  His  own  eternal  Being,  yet 
not  seiiaratfid  from  the  forces  and  pheno  ' 

the  cosmos,  which  are  manifestations  of  His 


spiritual  person,  ^physically  a  jiart  of  n , 

ethically  above  it,  and  capable  of  coming  into 
conscious  personal  relations  with  his  Creator. 

2.  Thcittie  theory  of  Eeotution  conyiatiblc  uiilh 
a  process  of  Incarnation. — It  is  manifest  that  the 
idea  of  Incarnation  is  not  a  jiriori  incompatible 
with  such  a  philosophy  of  God  and  man.  It  repre- 
sents  the  Universe  as  God  realizing  His  creative 
purpose  ;  impersonally  in  Mature,  personalty  in 
Man.  Creation  awakes  in  man  to  the  sense  of  its 
own  origin  and  the  possibility  of  its  own  conHum- 
mation  in  a  life  of  free  spiritual  communion  with 
God.  Incarnation  means  that  this  fellowship  ia 
actually  sought  after  and  objectively  consummated 
by  an  act  of  self-realization  on  the  part  of  God.  It 
implies  the  special  c6ni{)atibitity  uf  tlie  Divine 
nature  and  the  human  personality,  'Godiis,  as 
it  were,  the  eternal  pmsibility  of  bein^  incar- 
nat«d,  man  the  permanent  capability  of  incarna- 
tion,' 'The  nature  that  is  in  all  men  akin  to 
Deity  becomes  in  Christ  a  nature  in  ]>ersonaI  nnion 
with  the  Deity,  and  the  «nio  personalia,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Him,  is  the  basis  of  the  unto  myatica, 
which  is  possible  to  all'  (Fairbaim,  Christ  in 
Modem  Theology,  pp^  473,  476 ;  see  also  Clarke's 
Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  p,  275). 

8.  The  Person  atid  work  of  Christ  in  siirh  a 
theory. — Tlie  historical  realization  of  this  ihissI- 
bility  of  Incarnation  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  raises 
the  further  question  of  His  place  in  a  philosophy 
of  history,  and  in  Christian  theology.  The  Chris- 
tian  contention  is  that  in  Him  the  Evolutionary 

SocesB  finds  its  consummation  on  the  one  side — 
e  was  the  Ideal  Man  made  actual ;  and  that  a 
fresh  Evolutionary  start  was  made  by  the  fusion 
of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Him  on  the 
other— He  was  the  Son  of  God  Incarnate,  'mani- 
fested to  take  away  sin '  (1  Jn  3°),  and  to  project 
the  race  on  the  lines  of  its  true  development  and 
life,  which  had  been  int«rrupted  and  swerved  aside 
by  the  intrusion  of  sin  into  the  world._  Thi8_  con- 
ception of  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ,  while  it 
falls  into  line  with  the  Evolutionary  idea  in  ona 
direction,  appears  to  fall  foul  of  it  in  another, 
because  of  the  claim  it  makes  tliat  there  van  in 
the  nature  of  Christ  nn  incommensurable  factor, 
incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  laws  of  ori^'anio 
life,  or  by  human  psychology, — manifesting  itself 
in  a  life  of  unique  goodness  and  power,  begun  by  n 
free  special  act  of  God  in  tlie  Virgin-birth,  and 
consummated  bv  the  objective  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  firom  the  dead. 
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This  difficulty,  however,  on  deeper  considera- 
tion is  not  incompatible  with  a  wider  view  of  the 
Evolutionary  process.  There  were  several  stages 
in  the  known  pathway  of  the  upward  movement 
from  the  star  mist,  in  which  the  process  began,  to 
man,  in  whom  terrestrial  evolution  finds  its  con- 
summation, when  fresh  phenomena  appeared  which 
cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  those  that  pre- 
ceded ;  e.g.  at  the  emergence  of  organic  life,  of 
sentiency,  and  of  ethical  self-consciousness.  So  far, 
no  rational  bridge  of  theory  has  been  found  to 
span  the  gap  between  these  diverse  facts.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unthinkable  that  there  was  in  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  a  superhuman  element,  which 
in  Him  mingled  with  tne  stream  of  human  life, 
and  started  a  fresh  and  higher  line  of  evolution  for 
the  race.  The  question  whether  this  was  so  in 
point  of  actual  fact  is  thus  purely  one  of  evidence, 
and,  if  historically  substantiated,  must  be  accepted, 
whether  we  are  able  ultimately  to  *  account '  for  it 
theoretically  or  not.  Our  canons  of  Evolution 
must  make  room  for  aJl  the  facts  of  life  and 
history,  or  be  finally  discredited  as  inadequate  and 
obscurantist. 

4.  Jesus  Christ  not  explicable  on  naturalistic 
grounds. — It  is  certain  also  that,  so  far,  the  innum- 
erable efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  during 
the  past  century,  from  almost  every  conceivable 
point  of  view,  to  give  a  naturalistic  explanation  of 
the  life  and  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  not,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  dispose  of  this  problem.  There 
is  no  single  tneory  or  combination  of  theories  which 
meets  with  general  acceptance,  even  amons  those 
who  take  up  a  purely  critical  attitude ;  and  when 
we  confront  them  with  the  Christian  consciousness 
which  is  the  historical  outcome  of  faith  in  the 
Divine  nature  and  mission  and  work  of  Christ, 
they  fail  utterly  to  carry  conviction.  (This  last 
fact  has  so  far  not  had  its  true  place  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  problem).  The  Personality  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  thus  still  the  unsolved  problem  of  history, 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  fresh  treat- 
ment of  the  question  will  succeed  in  brining  Him 
within  the  categories  of  an  Agnostic  Evolutionary 
Philosophy. 

5.  Cur  heus  Homo  ? — The  Theistic  Evolutionist 
has  next  to  face  the  old  question  of  the  purpose 
and  aim  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  cosmic  order. 
*  Cur  Deus  Homo  ? '  becomes  a  more  burning  ques- 
tion than  ever  in  a  scheme  of  Evolutionary  thought. 
Two  hypotheses  present  themselves,  according  as 
we  take  an  a  priori  ox  a  posteriori  standpoint,  which 
may  be  callea  the  Evohitionary  and  the  Redcfnptive. 
The  first  makes  the  Christ  the  consummation  and 
crown  of  the  process  of  cosmic  Evolution,  and 
X)ostulates  the  Incarnation  as  its  necessary  climax  ; 
the  second  occupies  the  old  standpoint  of  Christian 
theolo^  from  the  beginning,  that,  whether  the  In- 
carnation lay  implicit  or  not  in  the  process,  it  was 
historically  conditioned  by  the  fact  of  the  sinful 
and  'fallen*  state  of  humanity.  The  two  views 
are  not  incompatible  with  one  another,  and  both  in 
combination  are  auite  consistent  with  the  teaching 
of  Scripture.  Tne  upward  striving  of  humanity 
for  union  with  its  Creator  as  personal  finds  its  his- 
torical witness  in  (1)  the  universal  function  of 
worship,  prayer,  and  sacrifice,  and  (2)  the  Hebrew 
prophetic  vision  of  the  Ideal  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
ana  the  Messianic  hope  ;  and  it  suggests,  as  God  is 
personal,  a  corresponding  act  of  self-revelation  in  a 
historical  Person  who  would  unite  in  himself  the 
human  aspiration  and  the  Divine  manifestation ; 
while  the  CTadual  revelation  consummated  in  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  in  line  with  all  the  known  laws  of 
God's  evolutionary  methods.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the 


redemptive  purpose  of  God.  This  is  its  historical 
aim  and  character :  '  He  was  manifested  to  take 
away  sin*  (1  Jn  3»,  cf.  1  Co  5»8-"  et<5.).  While, 
therefore,  we  are  justified  on  a  priori  grounds  in 
believing  that  Hne  Incarnation  was  no  after- 
thought (Dale,  Fellowship  with  Christy  and  Other 
Sermons,  pp.  10,  252  f.),  but  that  it  would  have 
taken  place  even  if  sin  had  not  entered  the  world, 
the  form  which  it  took  was  historically  conditioned 
by  the  actual  condition  of  humanity ;  i.e.  it  was 
soteriological  in  its  manifestation. 

6.  Three  pregnant  aspects  of  the  historical  In- 
carnation.— More  particularly,  the  significance  of 
the  historical  Incarnation  as  a  redemptive  and 
perfective  process  m^  be  described  under  three 
pregnant  headings.  It  was  (1)  the  realization  of 
the  perfect  type  of  humanity — Christ  as  the  Ideal 
Man ;  (2)  the  achievement  of  a  great  restorative 
or  saving  work — Christ  as  the  si^cient  Saviour ; 
(3)  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  departure  in  the  up- 
ward Life  of  the  Race — Christ  as  the  Founder  and 
Head  of  His  Church,  and  the  source  of  the  higher 
spiritual  movements  of  history.  These  three 
aspects  of  His  work  are  specially  related  to  His 
human  life  as  our  great  Exemplar ;  to  His  Cross 
and  Passion  as  our  Sacrifice  and  Reconciler ;  to 
His  Resurrection  and  Ascension  into  the  unseen 
world,  and  His  influence  through  His  Spirit  on  the 
individual  and  wider  life  of  mankind. 

(1)  As  the  Ideal  Man,  Jesus  revealed  the  possi- 
bilities and  determined  the  type  of  perfect  man- 
hood for  the  race.  This  was  done  under  special 
conditions,  and  at  a  given  moment  of  time  and 
place,  race  and  environment.  He  was  bom  in 
Palestine,  during  the  reign  of  Herod,  '  of  the  seed 
of  David  *  (Ro  1') ;  i.e.  He  was  a  Jew,  conforming 
to  the  special  conditions  and  demands  of  His  own 
times,  and  limited  by  the  intellectual  and  social 
horizon  of  His  day.  There  was  much,  therefore, 
in  the  outward  life  of  Jesus  which  was  temporary 
and  local  in  its  manifestations.  Yet  beneath  all 
this  we  see  a  true  revelation  of  the  Perfect  Man, 
universal  in  its  scope,  yet  appealing  to  each  indi- 
vidual man  as  his  exemplar  ;  Ideal  in  its  purity 
and  holiness,  yet  throbbing  with  contagious  life  ; 
beyond  the  reach  of  literal  imitation,  yet  quicken- 
ing each  of  His  followers  to  the  realization  of  his 
own  individual  life  and  personality.  Looked  at 
from  within,  His  life  is  depicted  in  the  NT  as  one 
of  perfect  and  joyous  obedience  to  the  Father's 
revealed  will  (Jn  5*'),  unbroken  communion  with 
Him  (10^),  and  supreme  self-forgetfulness  in  the 
service  of  His  brethren  (2  Co  8*).  Whatever 
transcendent  elements  may  have  been  hidden  (and 
sometimes  patent)  in  the  spiritual  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  He  is  represented  as  truly  temptable 
(Mt  4^  etc.),  as  depending  entirely  on  Divine  help 
and  grace  for  conquest  over  temptation  ( Jn  5^*  etc. ), 
and  as  having  triumphed  absolutely  over  evil,  so 
that  He  was  'without  sin  *  (He  4**).  The  impres- 
sion left  on  those  who  knew  Him  best  by  this  life 
of  filial  obedience  and  service  was  that  it  was  of 
unique  beauty  and  attractiveness  (Jn  1"),  and  yet 
capable  of  emulation  by  all,  under  their  own  in- 
dividual conditions  of  life  and  service  (1  P  2**). 
And  this  NT  picture  of  Jesus  as  the  Ideal  Man 
is  one  that  tne  noblest  minds  of  Christendom 
throughout  the  centuries  have  accepted.  There 
is  no  historical  character  that  has  ever  threatened 
to  divide  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  in  the  spiritual 
homage  of  men  ;  and  such  *  detached  *  thinkers  as 
Goethe  and  Carlyle,  Strauss  and  Renan,  Richter 
and  Lecky  have  borne  unqualified  testimony  to 
the  solitary  and  unapproachable  grandeur  of  the 
moral  ideal  incarnated  in  Him. 

*  In  the  fulness  of  the  f tni*.'— From  the  Evolutionan-  Btand- 
point  the  question  is  often  asked,  whether  such  an  ideal  life 
must  not  necessarily  hare  appeared  as  the  consummation  of 
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the  spiritual  develoi)ment  of  the  race,— as  the  last  link  in  the 
series.  This  a  priori  objection  is  of  doubtful  application,  how> 
ever,  even  in  the  lower  ranees  of  organic  Ufe  ;  and  as  regards 
the  self-conscious  aspiring  life  of  men,  it  is  demonstrably  lacking 
in  cogency.  Jesus,  according  to  Scripture,  appeared  in  the 
*  fulness'  of  the  time,  and  at  that  precise  moment  in  the  order 
of  history  which  enabled  Him  best  to  fulfil  His  mission  (Gal  4^, 
He  11-4).  The  best  minds  of  previous  ages  had  been  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  a  manifestation  of  the  saving  power  of  God 
(Mt  1317,  Lk  24»,  Ac  3i8,  i  p  iio  etc.),  and,  if  the  actual 
historic^  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  for  whom  they  waited 
was  not  in  accordance  with  their  literal  expectations,  it  was  the 
true  fulfilment  of  the  spiritual  movement  of  which  their  ideals 
and  prophecies  were  a  part.  In  Evolutionary  language,  the 
'embryonic'  Christ  of  prophecy  became  in  due  course  the 
actual  Christ  of  history,  or,  less  f^ratively,  the  dimly  outlined 
Ideal  Life  of  aspiration  took  objective  form  in  the  manifested 
life  of  the  Son  of  God.  Or.  we  may  say  that  the  right  time  for 
an  ideal  to  be  actualized  in  the  life  of  humanity  would  be,  at 
that  precise  moment  when  the  capacity  for  conceiving  and 
recognizing  an  ideal  liad  been  sufficiently  developed  to  appre- 
ciate it.  Before  this,  it  would  be  wasted :  later,  it  would  nave 
been  belated  ;  and  Jesus  came  and  embodied  ttie  Ideal  Life  just 
when  humanity  was  capable  of  profiting  by  it,  and  of  being 
stirred  by  it  into  higher  aspiration  and  endeavour. 

(2)  The  Redemptive  work  of  Christ  finds  its 
place  in  an  Evolutionary  scheme  of  thought  on 
cognate  lines.  It  presupposes  that  a  lapse,  or  at 
least  a  fatal  halt,  had  occurred  in  the  upward 
spiritual  development  of  the  race,  and  that  all 
further  process  was  barred  by  the  poisoning  of 
the  wells  oi  progress  by  sin  (see  Fall).  Before 
humanity  comd  oe  released  from  this  disability, 
which  had  interfered  with  the  free  interflow  of  the 
Divine  and  human  fellowship,  in  the  unrestricted 
action  of  which  alone  the  spiritual  life  of  man  can 
develop,  a  process  of  reconciliation  and  at-one- 
ment  with  the  source  of  the  spiritual  Life  must  be 
initiated.  Apart  from  this,  the  presentation  of 
an  Ideal  Life  would  be  a  mockery,  for  its  realiza- 
tion would  be  impossible.  Thus,  as  alreadj  stated, 
the  historical  Incarnation  took  a  redemptive  form, 
and  it  was  consummated  by  an  act  of  supreme 
sacrifice. 

The  process  of  *  progress  by  sacrifice '  (see  Bruce's  Providential 
Order,  ch.  xU.  p.  346  ff.)  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  organic 
world.  The  so-called  cruel  Law  of  NcUural  Selection  is  but 
another  name  for  a  rudimentary  tact  which  finds  its  finest  and 
most  perfect  realization  in  t^e  Cross  of  Christ.  In  nature  we 
4nd  ttiree  grades  or  stages  of  this  process.  (1)  The  sacrifice  of 
the  weak  for  the  strong,  as  when  those  creatures  in  every 
species  which  are  ill-adapted  for  the  propagation  of  their  kind  are 
elbowed  out  of  existence  by  the  vitally  strong  and  efficient,  and 
made  '  subservient  to  another's  good '  in  the  way  of  food.  (2) 
The  sacrifice  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  exemplified  in  the 
action  of  the  inipNBrious  parental  instinct  which  is  manifested  by 
every  living  species  above  the  very  lowrat,  and  which  gradually 
increases  in  its  range  and  its  delicacy  till  it  arrives  through  the 
higher  mammals  at  man.  Here  there  is  more  or  less  conscious 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  vigorous  and  capable  organism  on 
behalf  of  the  helpless  and  the  weak.  (3)  The  sacrifice  of  the 
good  for  the  bad,  a  fact  manifested  (in  the  necessity  of  things) 
only  among  ethical  persons,  and  exemplified  throughout  history 
as  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  for  the  uplifting  and  perfecting 
of  humanity.  These  various  stages  of  the  sacrificial  element  in 
Nature  do  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  Redemption  wrought 
through  the  Cross  of  Christ,  which  has  a  unique  cnaracter  of  its 
own  as  an  '  atonement ' ;  but  they  serve  to  link  it  with  the 
world-process,  and  to  make  it  more  or  less  evolutionally  intel- 
ligible. (See  further  on  this  subject  Griffith-Jones,  The  Ascent 
through  Christ,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.  pp.  283-306X 

(3)  The  Risen  Life  of  our  Lord  initiates  the  final 
stage  in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race,  and 
completes  the  range  of  forces  that  work  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  human  soul  in  its  upward  march. 
The  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  indicate  a 
fresh  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  mankind,  both  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  soul  and  in  the 
progress  of  society.  A  new  type  of  character 
emerjjes,  and  a  new  community  is  bom ;  each 
marking  a  higher  achievement  and  indicating  a 
further  advance  in  spiritual  life.  Historical  Christi- 
anity rests  on  the  faith  that  Jesus  rose  again  and 
passed  into  the  unseen  world,  whence  He  continues 
to  send  forth  His  personal  influence  and  saving 
grace  by  His  Spirit  among  believers,  and  through 
them  into  the  world  at  large.  This  He  does  first 
by  quickening  individual  men  in  the  New  Life, 


enabling  them  to  conquer  sin,  and  to  put  forth  the 
distinctive  Christian  virtues  ;  and,  secondly,  by  tlie 
perpetual  renewal  and  invigoration  of  the  Uhristian 
society  or  Church,  which  is  composed  of  those 
believers  who  ioin  in  brotherly  love  in  the  active 
service  of  mankind  in  the  name  of  their  spiritual 
Head.  This  new  force  has  leavened  and  in  a 
measure  created  modem  Western  civilization,  and 
though  it  has  so  far  not  succeeded  in  permeating 
it  through  and  through  with  the  Christian  spirit, 
it  is  demonstrable  that  its  finest  and  most  potent 
elements  are  those  derived  from  the  Christian  Ideal 
and  ennobled  by  the  Christian  ^aces.  The  slow- 
ness of  the  world's  spiritual  development  along 
Christian  lines  is  undeniable,  it  is  marked  by 
ages  of  stagnation  and  by  periods  of  unmistakable 
reaction  ;  this,  however,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  evolution  through  all  its  upward  stages, 
and  is  inevitable  when  we  remember  the  potent 
forces  of  spiritual  degeneracy  and  inertia  which 
oppose  its  march.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  rival 
directive  or  inspiring  ideal  among  mankind  that 
could  take  the  place  of  Christianity  without  crying 
halt  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  life  of  the  race. 
The  future  of  the  world  lies  with  Christ,  unless  it 
is  to  fall  back  on  a  lower  stage  of  ethical  and 
spiritual  development  on  its  way  to  utter  disinte- 
gration and  decadence.  Since  tne  lines  of  cosmic 
development  have  so  far  been  on  the  whole  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  since  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  Christian  ideal  has  lost  its  hold  on  the 
best  minds  of  the  race,  or  is  less  potent  than 
formerly  in  regenerating  individual  souls  and  in 
inspiring  the  Church  to  ever  fresh  activity  and  in- 
fluence, there  is  reason  for  confident  belief  that 
at  last  the  race  as  a  whole  will  be  raised  to  the 
Christian  level,  and  that  the  future  is  with  Him 
of  whom  it  is  prophesied  that  He  shall  reign  in 
undisputed  sway  over  the  affections  and  command 
the  obedience  of  all  mankind  (Ph  2^^^  Rev  11"  etc.). 
See,  further,  art.  Incarnation. 

LrtuuTURS.— Griffitti-Jones,  Ascent   through  Christ;  Gore, 
Bampton  Lectures  on  The  Incarnation ;  H.  Imimmond,  Ascent 

(\fMan.  E.  Griffith- Jones. 

EXALTATION.— 1.  The  general  sentiment  that 
the  lowly  in  heart  alone  receive  the  true  exaltation, 
is  exceedingly  prominent  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  life  of  Christ  was  throughout 
one  of  self-humbling,  but  He  knew  prophetically 
that  it  would  end  in  the  highest  exaltation.  In 
the  Son^  of  Mary  at  the  Annunciation  this  prin- 
ciple of  Divine  procedure  is  stated  :  *  He  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted 
them  of  low  degree*  (Lk  1**).  In  Christ's  parable 
of  the  Wedding  Feast  He  insists  on  this  principle, 
as  against  the  self-seeking  and  pride  of  the  scribes 
and  Pliarisees,  who  love  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogue,  and  the  foremost  places  at  feasts.  It 
is  better  to  take  the  lowest  room,  and  wait  till 
the  host  shall  give  their  proper  place  to  one's 
virtue  and  dignity,  by  saying,  *  Friend,  come  up 
higher'  (Lk  W%  The  behaviour  of  a  Christian 
among  his  fellows  should  have  regard  to  this  prin- 
ciple. He  is  not  to  be  forward  to  lay  claim  to 
that  which  may  even  be  his  right  (cf.  Mt  23*^  || 
Lk  14"  18"). 

2.  One  of  the  clearest  words  of  Jesus  in  regard 
to  His  own  exaltation  is  Jn  12**.  Some  Greeks 
came  desiring  to  see  Him.  Our  Lord  seeing  in 
this  desire  of  theirs  something  prophetic  of  the 
future  ingathering;  of  the  GentUes  into  His  king- 
dom, opened  up  His  heart  to  His  disciples  as  to 
the  way  in  which  He  hoped  to  conquer  the  hearts 
of  men.  He  made  somewhat  enigmatic  reference 
to  His  death.  He  knew  that  the  hour  had  almost 
come  for  the  suffering  of  the  lowly  Son  of  Man. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  which  is  to  pro- 


<luce  a  {;reat  harvest  moat  lirst  die.  So  it  U  a 
law  of  the  KLngdoiii  of  God  tliat  life  in  this  world 
must  be  sacrifiMid,  if  need  be,  thai  life  eternal  may 
be  ^ned  as  a  permaneiit  poasaiuioii.  After  the 
Saviour's  life  of^  service,  the  due  reward  will  be 
iionour  from  God.  Wlien  the  heavenly  voice 
epuke,  the  Saviour  was  coDHoled  and  uplifted  by 
the  thought  that  He  would  cast  out  the  prince  of 
this  world,  OJid  be  lifted  up  (i^uffu)  tu  a  vtutorioas 
conqueror.  It  was  a  prediction  of  Ueb  linal  triuniph 
over  evil,  and  Hia  eternal  rei^n  over  all  men.  Tlie 
outwardly  alianieful  death  of  the  cross  would  be 
Hia  tme  exaltation  aa  the  wurld'n  Saviour.  B^ 
tlie  identification  of  outward  events  with  their 
inward  meaning.  He  advances  men's  tlioaghts  to 
the  idea  of  His  exaltation  to  heaven  as  the  vic- 
torious One.  This  anticipation  of  Jesus  is  the 
startin(;-|H)int  for  the  Church's  fnlly  develojied 
doctrine  of  the  Exaltation.  '  He  rose  again  from 
tlie  dead  on  the  third  day.  He  ascended  up  into 
hea\en.  He  sittetk  on  the  rif^ht  hand  of  God  the 
Father,  He  shall  coma  to  judge  the  world  at  the 
last  day.'  See  artt-  Ascensjon,  Julwment, 
Session. 

After  the  predictions  of  His  suffering.  He  al- 
ytiya  spoke  of  His  future  glory.  He  would  rise 
a^oin  from  the  dead  (Mt  I^').  '  In  the  regenera- 
tion the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His 
glory '  ( 19").  ■  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  shall 
he  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ' 
[16").  In  the  sayings  in  the  Gospel  of  John  there 
arc  [iiany  lofty  stAtements  as  to  His  heavenly  glory 
(cf.  14"  17"  etc.).  Da«d  M.  W.  Laird. 


:  rsioi.— Tha  wwd  '  eumple ' 
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B.  The  Doctrink.  —  i.  TUE  ESAMFIE  OF 
CttmST. — 1.  In  the  teaching  of  Jexu/i  no  truth  is 
more  essentia]  than  that  God  the  Father  Himself 
Ls  the  original  and  absolute  example  for  all  per- 
sonal life.  The  Law  is  holy,  for  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  God.  But  the  letter  apart  from 
God's  immediate  personal  will  is  dead.  Ah  Jchus 
expounds  the  Law,  the  disciples  leam  to  look 
throagh  the  particular  commandment  to  the  per- 
sonal will  of  the  living  God.  It  is  not  enough  to 
keep  the  commandment  in  the  most  scrupulous 
fashion,  as  if  it  were  something  standing  apart  and 
complete  in  ittielf  (Mt  5").  We  have  to  du  directly 
with  God  Himself.  His  will  and  personal  nature 
are  our  sole  and  absolute  standarcl  (Mt  S**-").  In 
answer  to  the  young  ruler  who  asked  what  good 
thing  he  should  do  in  order  to  have  eternal  life, 
Jesus  refuses  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  might 
propose  some  novel  good — some  good  other  than 
that  which  is  alrea<^  known  from  God,  Apart 
froniGod  there  is  no  good  (Mt  19'*-").  To  love 
God  ie  the  lir«t  commandment  j  and  the  coming  of 
His  kingdom  and  the  doing  of  Hia  will  shoola  lie 
man's  6rst  concern  (Mt  22"  e"- »). 

Unt  Jesus  does  more  than  paint  to  God  as  the 
absolute  standard  for  }>erBonai  life.  He  comes  to 
make  God  known.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
God  is  the  standard,  so  long  as  Gim's  nature  is  un- 
known. So  Jesus  won  sent  ua  the  perfect  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  (Jn  14"- '").  Not  that  God  was 
hitherto  unknown ;  what  the  Jews  worshipped 
they  knew  (Jn  V).  Jesits  came  to  complete  the 
revelation  of  God.  He  gives  a  perfect  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  in  His  own 
Person  perfectly  exemplifies  that  mind  and  will. 
He  is  conscious  ot  iierfect  accord  with  tlie  will  of 
tbe  Father  (Mt  12"  5"-  ",  Jn  5"  1«  6"  8»  IV). 
Hia  words  and  acts  He  has  learned  from  the 
Father,  even  from  the  Father's  example  (Jn  8" 
51;.  i»j_    Tiiis  principle  detenuines  Hia  whole  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  inevitable  limita- 
tions of  mere  statutes  He  overcomes  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Divine  example  and  order  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  law  of  marriage, 
Jn  5",  Mt  19*"*,  in  the  latter  case  appealing  also 
to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  fact).  And  because  He 
knows  God  as  the  Son  knows  the  Father — immedi- 
ately and  perfectly  (Jn  1^  8"  10",  Mt  ll^"),  and 
because  He  perfectly  fulfils  the  will  of  God,  Jesus 
demands  an  unconaitional  following,  which  shall 
consist,  not  in  copying  the  outward  form,  but  in 
the  most  inward  appropriation  of  the  ruling 
principle  of  His  life  (Mt  7*^"  28«>  10»-»  11«»- »  20«-^ 
1684.25  20M  26»  8^»-**  19*^  Jn  15«-i«  8^^  i2W-»-«-» 
1312-17  154-7  1721-23  21«).  He  does  not  set  Himself 
forth  as  a  substitute  for  the  Father,  but  as  the 
One  who  knows  God  and  teaches  us  to  know  Him. 
He  is  the  Light  of  Life,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the 
Life,  the  visible  manifestation  of  God  ( Jn  8"  H^  •). 
Christ's  claim  to  absolute  authority  (which  ex- 
pressly included  the  judgment  of  the  world,  e.g. 
Jn  5^)  is  based  not  upon  His  prophetic  office  alone, 
but  upon  that  unity  of  word  and  deed  which  con- 
stituted the  perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 
Jesus'  own  Person  was  not  left  out  of  His  gospel 
(cf.  Hamack's  statement,  Wesen  des  Christentums^ 
p.  91 :  *  Nicht  der  Sohn,  sondem  allein  der  Vater 

fehort  in  das  Evangelium,  wie  es  Jesus  verkiindigt 
at,  hinein ').  Not,  indeed,  as  one  doctrine  among 
many,  nor  as  an  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  did  Jesus  present  the  truth  concerning 
Himself.  But  He  claimed  to  be  the  perfect  and 
nnique  embodiment  and  exemplification  of  the 
Father's  will.  Yet  He  is  more  than  mere  example. 
He  does  not  merely  show  the  way ;  He  is  the  Wav. 
At  the  same  time  He  is  the  Truth  and  the  Lite. 
He  gives  not  only  the  perfect  example  but  also 
life-power.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  Jesus,  even 
according  to  His  own  teaching,  is  more  than  an 
element  in  the  gospel :  He  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  gospel. 

2.  Christ's  demand  of  an  unconditional  personal 
following  is  reproduced  in  the  Apostolic  preaching. 
But  after  Christ's  passion,  resurrection,  and  exalta- 
tion, the  thought  of  His  exampleship  is  expanded 
and  heightened.  The  Christ  who  died  for  the  sin 
of  the  world  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  God's  holy 
love  (e.g.  1  Jn  4*'  ^®),  while  His  exaltation,  coupled 
with  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  affords  assurance  that 
the  coveted  likeness  to  Clirist  and  the  promised 
sharing  of  His  glory  shall  be  realized  {e.g.  Ro 
gs,  8.  ao-SBj  The  thought  of  Christ  as  our  example 
is  so  variously  and  abundantly  applied  by  the  NT 
writers,  that  it  will  suffice  here  to  notice  particu- 
larly only  the  more  characteristic  passages.  The 
concreteness  of  the  revelation  in  a  personal  life  is 
most  frequently  and  most  strikingly  set  forth  by 
St.  John  ( Jn  1^-  "•  ".  1  Jn  V  f-  ^).  Jesus  is  the 
perfect  example  of  the  life  of  faith,  even  its  Author 
and  Perfecter  (He  12*).  He  was  tempted  like  as 
we  are  (2*"**  4"),   and  is   the  perfect  pattern  of 

Satient  endurance  of  all  temptation,  even  unto 
eath  {3^^-  12^^-,  1  P  1"  2^^-^  3^^  41 .  cf.  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary  in  the  Gospels).  He  is  our  example 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness  (Eph  4**,  Col  3",  2  Co  2^*^) ; 
in  self-aenial  and  humble  service  (Ph  2®''-,  2  Co  8', 
Ro  15*-  '• ') ;  in  meekness,  gentleness,  and  forbear- 
ance (2  Co  10\  Col  313,  Eph  4M  P  2») ;  in  the  love 
that  su'lers,  labours,  and  dies  for  others  (1  Jn  3^*, 
2  Co  4i'»5'*-»  EphS'-**,  Gal6^  Fh2^«');  in  holi- 
ness and  purity  (Eph  4»'f-,  1  P  1",  1  Jn  S^'-  4"). 
And  then,  more  broadly,  believers  are  exhorted  to 
*  put  on  Christ,'  or  *  the  new  man,'  renewed  after 
Clirist's  image  (Ro  13",  Eph  4"-"- «,  Col  3'^-  ^\  Gal 
3") ;  and  to  *  walk '  in,  or  according  to,  Christ 
(Eph  58,  Col  2«,  1  Jn  V  2«).  The  highest  destiny 
of  believers  is  to  be  made  like  Christ  (Ro  8*,  1  Jn 
3^).      In  this  connexion  the  significance  of  those 


passages  in  which  Christ  is  called  the  image  of 
God  (Col  1",  He  P,  cf.  Jn  1")  should  not  be  over- 
looked ;  for  Grod  has  given  us  this  perfect  revela* 
tion  in  a  Person  just  in  order  that  we  might  find  in 
Him  our  true  example  and  archetype. 

In  addition  to  tnese  and  all  other  specific  ex- 
pressions of  the  thought  of  Christ's  exampleship, 
there  stands  the  great  fact  that  the  whole  picture 
which  the  Evangelists  drew  of  Jesus  was  made 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  twofold  con- 
viction that  He  was  the  ima^e  of  the  Father,  so 
that  by  Him  we  know  the  *  Christ-like  God,'  and 
that  H^  was  the  Ideal  Man — ^not  an  ideal  creation 
of  human  fancy,  but  the  Ideal-Real  come  from  God 
Himself. 

8.  It  has  already  been  briefly  noted  that  Christ 
Himself  as  well  as  His  disciples  bore  witness  that 
He  was  to  His  own  much  more  than  mere  example. 
The  relation  of  His  followers  to  Jesus  is  something 
more  than  that  of  those  who  are  striving  to  copy 
a  model.  Christ  is  example  in  a  deeper  sense.  He 
is  not  only  *  type,*  but  also  '  archetype '  {e.g.  1  Co 
152Qff.  4B-4«^  Ro  g2»^   fle  2"'  ^^  I').     Au  cxamplc  for 

personal  life  must  in  any  case  be  something  better 
than  a  mould  for  the  multiplication  of  its  own 
form.  Personality  is  interested  in  inward  traits 
and  principles,  which  are  to  be  independently  de- 
veloped in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  But 
Jesus'  relation  to  us  li^  even  deeper  than  this.  He  is 
the  *  archetype,'  the  *  original,'  of  our  personal  life. 
Now  an  original  is  not  passively  there  to  be  copied ; 
it  sustains  some  sort  of  active  causal  relation  to 
the  copy.  So  Christ  is  our  example  in  this  more 
vital  sense:  He  is  at  once  example  and  original 
(admirably  expressed  in  Ger.  VoroUd  and  Uroild). 
As  our  *  original,'  Christ  not  only  (as  in  the  case 
of  mere  examples  in  personal  life)  mysteriously  im- 
presses us,  but  also  imparts  life  and  power  through 
His  Spirit  (Jn  l^-  "  6*-»  Ro  8",  Gal  2»,  Col  3«-*, 
1  Jn  5^*'*,  and  many  more  passages).  He  who, 
having  fulfilled  the  liaw,  is  henceforth  Himself  the 
Law  (Ro  10*,  Gal  3»*,  1  Co  9^),  has  engaged  to  work 
likeness  unto  Himself  in  all  who  believe.  So  we 
may  say  with  Augustine :  *  Give  what  Thou  com- 
mandest,  and  command  what  Thou  wilt.'  If  Christ 
is  to  us  mere  example,  without  renewing  power, 
we  are,  after  all,  *  under  law,'  and  not  *  under 
grace.'  *  But  the  Word  became  not  only  flesh,  but 
also  spirit'  (K&hler,  Wissensch.  d.  chr.  Lehre\ p. 
510.  See  Jn  20«- «  6«  7»,  2  Co  3"- ").  Yet  the 
inward  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  producing  likeness 
to  Christ  has  constant  and  express  reference  to  the 
historic  Christ  ( Jn  16",  1  Jn  4^- »). 

4.  The  actual  validity  of  the  picture  of  Christ  as 
example  implies  the  genuine  humanness  of  the 
life  and  the  adequate  fulness  and  clearness  of  the 
picture.  Furthermore,  the  example  must  be  cap- 
able of  universal  application.  As  to  the  human- 
ness of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  is  sufficient  in  this  con- 
nexion to  point  out  that  the  Biblical  witness  is 
without  a  trace  of  questioning  as  to  its  reality. 
Even  the  highest  confessions  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  are  never  at  the  expense  of  the  patent 
fact  that  He  is  truly  man.  As  to  the  pictures  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels,  while  these  are  not  biog- 
raphies, as  that  term  is  commonly  understood, 
they  do  give  a  wonderfully  luminous  and  vivid 
portrait  of  the  personal  life  of  our  Lord.  Using 
the  historical  material  for  the  sake  of  its  content 
of  truth,  they  show  us  Jesus  the  Witness,  in  word 
and  deed,  of  the  holy  love  of  God,  and  as  the 
Bearer  of  love  and  truth  and  life  to  the  world. 
Affirming  love  to  God  and  man  as  the  supreme 
law.  He  Himself  fulfilled  that  law,  gladly  laying 
down  His  life  that  He  might  glorify  the  Father 
and  bring  salvation  to  the  world.  And  this  life 
of  unimagined  self-sacrifice  He  led  to  the  end,  in 
spite  of  manifold  and  tremendous  temptations,  with- 
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out  once  deviating  from  the  path  appointed  by 
the  Father.  And  with  it  all  there  was  no  ascetical 
denial  of  the  values  that  are  primarily  temporal ; 
nor  did  He  lose  either  joy  or  repose  of  soul  through 
His  sufferings  and  conflicts.  A  marvellous  open- 
ness in  word  and  deed  was  ever  characteristic  of 
Him  who  came  a  Light  into  the  world.  Besides 
all  this,  here  is  a  liie  that  manifestly  reached  its 
goal.  The  course  of  that  life  had  been  one  con- 
tinual renunciation  of  proflered  worldly  advantage 
and  success;  nevertheless  its  end  was  a  unique 
triumph.  For  the  real  end  was  not  Calvary,  but 
the  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  However 
hidden  this  end  may  be  from  the  unbelieving 
world,  Christian  faith  sees  in  the  resurrection  and 
exaltation  of  Christ  the  one  supreme  proof  that 
righteousness  cannot  fail.  This  is  the  *  conviction 
of  righteousness,'  because  Jesus  has  gone  to  the 
Father  (Jn  16^®).  Without  such  a  revemtion  of  the 
appointed  end  of  faith  and  righteousness  the  ex- 
ample would  be  incomplete,  and  Christian  ethics 
could  not  maintain  its  ideal. 

This  picture  of  Jesus  is  capable  of  universal 
application.  It  is  true  the  vocation  of  Jesus  was 
unique.  And  yet  tlie  principles  which  controlled 
that  life— perfect  trust  in  the  Father,  and  perfect 
love  to  God  and  man — are  manifestly  applicable 
under  all  possible  circumstances.  Such  love  as 
Christ's  is  tne  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  In  one  respect 
only  is  there  a  seeming  limitation — for  it  is  only 
seeming — to  the  universality  of  Christ's  example  : 
He  is  without  the  struggle  with  inward  sin — He  can 
be  no  model  for  the  transformation  of  a  sinful  life. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  processes  of  renewal 
are  not  our  affair — we  need  only  to  be  joined  to 
our  Lord  in  faith  and  to  follow  Him— this  is  no 
lack.  Although  *  a  Jew  of  the  first  century,'  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  Man,  in  everything  essential  to 
personality  free  from  the  limitations  of  His  ow^n 
time  and  people.  He  is  not  less  the  kinsman  of 
all  peoples ;  He  is  *  the  contemporary  of  every 
age.* 

5.  We  have  further  to  consider  the  practiced 
relation  of  the  disciple  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
We  are  conimandea  to  *  follow,'  to  *  imitate,'  to 

*  put  on  Christ,'  to  *  follow  in  his  steps.'  But  how 
are  we  to  conceive  the  problem  of  discipleship  ? 
For,  while  the  Church  has  never  failed  to  hear 
the  call  of  Jesus,  *  Follow  me  ! '  the  conception  of 
discipleship  has  sometimes  been  much  distorted. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  dominant  tliought  was 
asceticism.  The  ascetic  imitation  of  Christ,  of 
which  St.  Francis  is  the  most  noteworthy  example, 
selects  certain  traits  in  His  life,  and  by  undue 
emphasis  upon  these,  together  with  a  neglect  of 
others,  produces  a  distorted  image.  Then  there 
have  been  entliusiasts  who  thought  to  be  able  to 
follow  Christ  in  sharing  His  redemptorial  work — 
exag<^erating  and  perverting  such  passages  as 
Ph  3^»,  Gal  6«,  1  Jn  S^*.  Again,  rationalism  has 
made  of  Christ  simply  a  model  of  virtues  to  be 
copied.  These  three  are  perliaps  the  most  im- 
portant types  of  i>erver8ion  of  the  NT  idea  of 
Christ's  exampleship;  but  the  three  appear  in 
various  mollifications  and  combinations.  Tne  only 
safeguard  against  such  errors  seems  to  lie  in  a  con- 
sistent emphasis  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Biblical 
picture  of  Christ. 

Among  evangelical  theologians  the  term  *  imita- 
tion' of  Christ  is  very  commonly  objected  to  as 
implying  merely  a  formal  copying  of  the  Lord's 
example.  The  word,  of  course,  can  be  so  under- 
stood ;  but  so  also  may  the  word  *  following.*  In 
any  event  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  the  words 

*  imitate '  and  *  imitator  |  in  the  NT  (RV)  have  no 
such  unevangelical  meaning. 

The  believer's  practical  attitude  to  the  example 
of  Christ  may  be  profitably  studied  in  the  light 


of  a  few  characteristic  passages :  (a)  Answering 
to  the  frequent  declaration  of  the  absoluteness  of 
Christ's  authority  (e.g.  Mt  238- 1«,  Eph  1»,  Ph  2»-»»), 
there  are  many  passages  which  emphasize  the 
obligation  of  exclusive  loyalty  to  Him  [e.g.,  2  Co 
10»  11«,  Col  3",  Eph  4«).  (6)  We  are  to  have  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  to  set  the  mind  on  the  things 
above,  where  Christ  is  (Col  3^"^-,  Ro  12*,  Eph  4»). 
(c)  We  shall  be  transformed  into  the  image  of 
Christ  by  beholding  Him,  though  the  energy  that 
produces  the  result  comes  from  *  the  Lord  the  Spirit ' 
(2  Co  3** — see  also  Drummond,  The  Changed  Life). 
\d)  Complementing  the  thought  of  meditation  as  a 
means  to  Christ-likeness,  there  are  various  passages 
which  set  forth  the  more  strenuotis  elements  in  the 
following  of  Christ  {e.g.  Ph  Z^^'^%  (e)  Several 
passages  bid  us  *put  on  Christ '  or  the  '  new  man ' 
(Ro  13",  Eph  4»*,  Col  2}^').  This  relates  to  the 
formcUion  of  a  Christian  character.  (/)  Jesus  left 
us  an  example,  that  we  should  'follow  in  his 
steps'  (1  Pl^).  Just  as  *the  mind  of  Christ' 
means  inivard  renewal,  and  'putting  on  Christ' 
means  character -buUding,  so  '  to  walk  in  his  steps ' 
may  fairly  serve  as  a  motto  for  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian love  in  all  social  relations,  {g)  The  example  of 
Christ  in  His  personaJ  consummation  is  the  be- 
liever's most  glorious  hope  (Ro  8",  1  Jn  3** ',  cf. 
Eph  3^').  And  the  hope  set  within  us  is  guaranteed 
by  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  We  cUready  have  a 
measure  of  Christ-likeness — we  are  now  sons  of 
God,  and  His  power  is  working  in  us  to  finish  the 
work  begun  (Ro  8»  1  Jn  3»- «  4",  Eph  3"-»  Col 
3",  Ph  1% 

But  all  these  various  aspects  of  our  relation  to 
our  Example  presuppose  tne  vital  fellowship  of  a 
personal  faith.  No  *  imitation '  of  Christ  is  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  if  it  is  anything  else  than  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  life  of  faith.  With  all  its 
rare  beauty  and  power,  the  Imitation  of  Christ  by 
Thomas  k  Kempis  (?)  is  hardly  conceived  in  the 
plane  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty.  And  yet,  over 
against  the  widespread  questioning  of  the  universal 
applicability  of  Christ's  example,  as  well  as  the 
ethical  shallowness  and  indefiniteness  of  a  religion 
of  mere  feeling,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  vocation  of  the  Christian  to  take  up  the 
cross  daily  and  follow  the  Lord.  *  This  is  the  love 
of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments'  (1  Jn  5'). 
The  full  gospel  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit 
being  presupposed,  the  question,  'What  would 
Jesus  ao?'  (see  Sheldon,  In  His  Steps),  is  not  un- 
warranted. But  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  implies  that 
we  are  not  seeking  merit  or  virtue  for  our  own 
satisfaction,  but  are  seeking  to  glorify  God.  To  do 
all  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ' — no  more  com- 
prehensive or  Drofound  expression  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Christian  living  could  be  conceived  ; 
and  just  this,  after  all,  is  what  is  meant  by  follow- 
ing Christ.  Our  task  is  not  in  the  narrower  sense 
to  copy  Him,  but  to  receive  His  Spirit,  to  under- 
stand His  mind,  to  let  Him  be  formed  within  us. 
So  we  shaJl  also  '  walk '  in  Him. 

ii.  The   example  op   the  followers  of 

Christ. — *One  is  your  Teacher — one  is  vour 
Master,  even  the  Christ '  (Mt  238-  *«).  '  Other  foun- 
dation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ'  (1  Co  3").  This  relation  of 
our  Lord  to  us  is  unique  and  exclusive.  He  is  our 
life.  We  have  been  renewed  after  His  image. 
But  just  because  this  is  so — just  because  He  does 
beget  in  His  followers  a  likeness  to  Himself — those 
who  bear  His  ima^e  are  fitted  to  be  examples; 
only,  of  course,  their  exampleship  is  relative  and 
mediate.  He  who  said  concerning  Himself,  '  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world'  (Jn  8" 9*),  said  also  to  His 
disciples,  *Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world '  (Mt  5^^'^%  But  they  are 
thiB  just  because  they  are  His  followers,  and  in 
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virtue  of  what  they  have  from  Him.  In  vnrioua 
ways  our  Lord  recognizes  the  valae  of  good  ex- 
ample :  for  insUuiee,  where  He  warns  against  the 
bad  example  of  the  scribes  and  Pliariaees  (Mt  23'~'). 
He  prays  for  His  disciplea  ;  '  Ah  thou  didst  send 
me  into  the  world,  even  an  sent  1  them  into  the 
world'  {Jn  17").  They  were  to  be  Hia  witnessea  i 
they  were  i«  do  nothing  in  their  own  name.  And 
yet,  in  order  that  they  iniglit  be  tme  witnesses, 
they  niuat  be  sanctified  in  the  truth.  Their  minis- 
try for  Christ  muat  be,  like  Christ's  own  ministry. 
An  intensely  jiersonnl  one.  And  when  the  Lonl 
gives  to  His  disL'iples  that  'example'  of  iininble 
service  in  washing  their  feet  (Jn  13"-),  and  else- 
where (IT*'  13^^)  shows  that  they  shall  pnaich  Him 


Tht  KT  writ«ni  i^nenDy,  fapeciiLUy  St.  Pnut  uid  9t.  Pet«r, 
labVifTeftt  BlrcB  upon  th?  niuUuy  e(T«l  of  ChriBtian  el&mple 
fl  p  BUff.  SI,  a.  IS,  ft,  ph  m,  1  Th  1', «,  I  Co  T".  1  n  01),  with 
M»dbl  emphn^  upon  the  exnmpleDf  thne  whoifein  &utiiority 
In  the  Church  (I  ^  4",  Tit  V- «,  Be  11'.  1  P  6^  On  Uie  oUier 
hmd,  (he  dajiirer  o(  an  emunnle  not  positively  evil  but  onlj 
4lDubUul  !■  deu^  nt  lonb  (.r.g.  1  Co  «"-,  Bo  W'i  81. 
null  ihowe  tlw  peoullirlty  of  repeated  reference  to  hli  own 
siample,  Reokoolng-  the  )»h>«b  Ac  «a"  as  KJi  uuthentlc 
laport,  and  hioludlng  all  the  EplMln  that  bear  hla  name,  there 
are  not  fewer  than  atght  nuiaKes  (Ac  eo»,  1  Co  ("T'-'ll', 
Fh  V  4*.  S  Th  »■»,  i  ■a  ti^  whtch  cBiBliictlr  oonunend  to  the 
OhnrchH  Ma  own  example,  and  a  ninth  (1  Ti  l"}  In  which  the 
element  o(  tpaollla  caounendatiDa  h  lacklns.  TUt  tnot  »  " 
tha  more  ablklnf  becauia  BL  hul  la  pre-enwjent  la  ' ' 
with  which  he  repudlUea  iD  human  merit.  'Chrirt-, 
It  It  St.  Paul,  moreover,  who  dedara:  'We  preach 
nivca,  hut  Chrirt  JeauB  ai  Lord,  nnd  oiirKlven  aa  your  ■cr<uuu> 

Elty  here.    An  examinatjon  o(  the  paaogefl  in  quention  will 
w  that  St.  Pnol  nnniH  aaninKS  authority  in  bia  ovi-n  ponon. 

TUi  la  IbonuJihlT  chancterisllc  It  Is  but  another  way  ol 
anrntUw  that  htt  nte  purnoee  la  (o  lead  them  lo  purest, 
rimplot  devotion  to  dirbt.  ■  What  then  is  Apolioa!  and  what 
k  FHir  Wnimn  through  whom  ve  bdl^red;  and  each  an 
tlwLDrdgftv«tohlDi'(ldo3>),  St.  >But  does  not  rcIUK  to  be 
Indeed  ai  a  minister  o(  Christ  and  lUward  of  the  myHterlei  ut 
Oad(lCo4lX  H>>iBbntaser%'antandawltneM.  And  It  tlwre 
li  anyChInf  exemplan  In  him.  It  is  only  the  hithfulnees  and 
■Inoerlty  oT  his  own  diiclp1eriil|i  and  aervin.  '  By  the  grace  of 
Ood  I  am  what  1  am '  (I  Co  lfi'°).  Olofyin;  la  excluded.  And 
neither  St  Paul  nor  any  other  NT  writer  ever  makes  the 
vlrtuoua  life  of  believers  a  pn'nelpal  proof  of  the  doctrine ;  It  Is, 
however,  pawerfuli)' oonBrmaton'.  The  ApostoHo  doctrine  thus 
outlined  is  oT  such  almnliciby,  that  Ita  universal  acceptance  In 
the  Church  is  hindered  onlv  by  the  aamc  ouniU  mind  that 
caused  many  even  In  Bt  Paul's  day  to  'walk  according  to  man' 
aCoSJ). 


all  in  all/ 


Lrmannil.— The  leading  recent  tnatiaes  on  Christian  etiilci, 
Mpocially  Uartetvsen,  frank,  Bmyth.  Kibbler  (WtJMntB/kuft  dtr 
MrMKobn £ekre>, STeil,  UOBkRerrmann),  IBM.  and  Hlrtn;, 
ISOE 1  Luthardl,  Gaeh.  dtr  dnittl.  EtKit.  188B,  ISU  (Eng.  Ir. 
of  voL  I.  laW)  1  Bone,  Prsboninena  ai  finer  fisscA.  des  A^rtfk 
'SaMolgt  ChriiU,-  1806;  Kthler,  i>er  iimniiMW  AfUAwik 
Jtuufi  etc,  ISM,  and  DogmiaStiAi  Xritfiragai,  IgBS  (S  Heft, 
pp^  75-1BG):  Herrmann,  An-  FrrlKSr  On  CfriiMn  mil  Gall\ 
Ura  (Enc.  tr.  ol  to  eartlor  ed.):  J.  WeSm.  DU  NaeMdtgi 
anm,  ttc,  ISM;  SchUtter,  Der  Olai^  in  ST*;  Latrert. 
_,     .1.     .      —  . —     _i     ^  j„ui  Otrtlvt  vnd  Pavita, 

/erhUtsls  lu  Christtis  und  die 

_., i'ln  ZTWr.  1803 ;  UHmann,  r*s  Sinfcsi- 

«Mt  of  Jinu;  fairbalm,  Pkilotaphf  ^  lAs  Ckr.  Ritigimi, 
IMS,  and  T*t  Piatt  itf  CliTiU  in  JTodem  Theolagy,  ItaS; 
Idldlaw,  art.  'Image'  In  HisUngs-  DB,  voL  IL ;  J.  R.  Seeley, 
Biee  Ueno.  1SS5;    Hughes.  Tht  Manltma  tj  OirUt,  •■^- 

BtMOtm,  Ivuign  Ch---'  "■="-"- j    >--■ ■'  — 

Spiriliiat  WarU, 

Shu,  iser ;   F,  C     .,,,_,.  , 

dtarodfr,  ieO£ :  Thomas  ailKempla(<).  Tlu  ImUalion  Bf  Chritt. 

J.  R.  VAN  Pelt. 
EXCLDBIVEKESS.— Tlie  term  is  here  employed 
to  denote  that  Christ's  earthly  ministry  wan  con- 
lined  to  the  people  of  Israel,  The  patwages  1>car- 
inj,'  on  the  Rubjett  leave  no  doulA  that  Christ 
r^arded  the  Messianic  mission  entnistwl  to  Him 
by  the  Father  as  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
in  pmrtice  He  kept  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  Divine  decree.  Only  on  one  ocennion  do  we 
find  Him  erossin);  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land 
into  heatlien  territory  {Mlt  7"),  and  on  that  oeca- 
■ion  His  object  was  not  tu  extend  the  siihcre  of 
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Hia  work,  but  to  secure  an  interval  of  rest  and 
leisure  for  the  private  instruction  uf  His  disciples. 
When  the  Syroplicenician  woman,  seizing  the 
opportunity  presented  by  His  presence  in  the  nei^h- 
liourliood,  appealed  to  flini  to  heal  her  demoniao 
daughter.  He  justified  Himaetf  at  first  for  refusing 
by  tlie  statement,  '  I  ant  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  honsa  of  Israel'  (Mt  15").  At  an 
earlier  date,  in  His  instructions  to  the  Twelve  in 
view  of  theb  missionary  journey,  the  area  of  their 
work  was  sliarply  delined  in  the  w-onls,  'Go  not 
into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  enter  not  into 
any  city  of  the  yamaritans ;  but  go  rather  to  the 

Icut.  s),B0n  nt    tho   linnu>  i\f   TarnBl"lM<'    IO>.<l        Tf, 


occasioned  by  want  of  sympathy  with  tliose 
ontside  the  Jewish  pale,  in  proof  of  which  appeal 
is  made  to  some  of  His  sayinE",  snch  as  those 


'hich  He  characterizes  Gentuea  as  'dogs' (Mt 
16"  11),  directs  His  disciples  to  treat  an  impenitent 
ottender  as  '  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican  '  ( Mt 
18"),  and  enjoins  them  to  'use  not  vain  repetitions, 
ibS  the  heathen  do  '  (Mt  G'). 

The  fact  of  Christ's  attitude  of  aloofness  toward 
the  Gentile  world  tliroughont  His  earthly  ministry 
is  quite  evident.  In  explanation  of  it  various  con- 
siderations have  to  l>e  taken  into  account.  (I)  His 
vocation  as  '  a  minister  of  the  oircamcision '  (Ro  Id") 
ted  Him  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  work  among 
Samaritans  and  Gentiles.  As  the  Messianic  Kin^, 
who  came  in  fullilment  of  OT  prophecies,  Hu 
appeal  would  naturally  be.  in  the  hrst  instance,  to 
'  His  own '  (Jn  I").  (2)  Tlie  whole  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  having  been  a  preparation  for  the 
Kingdom  ol  God,  He  recognized  in  its  members 
■  the  children  of  the  kingdom '  (Mt  8"),  By  virtue 
of  possessing  the  oracles  of  God,  Israel  alone  was 
Htt«d  to  apiireciate  the  message  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  could  not  be  presented  to  the  world  at  large 
without  a  preparatory  training,  involving  more  or 
leHs  delay.  (3)  To  secure  a  favourable  reception 
for  His  message  it  was  necessary  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  akrousing  the  prejudice  and  alienating 
the  sympathy  of  Hla  Jewish  hearers,  who  wonld 
have  resented  any  teaching  or  practice  tendine  to 
place  Gentile  communities  on  a  level  of  privilege 
wit)i  themselves  (Lk  **"").  (4)  The  shortness  of 
His  earthly  ministry  made  it  imperative  that  He 
should  restrict  the  held  to  be  evangelized,  and  not 
be  diverted  from  His  immediate  pur|>ose  of  estab- 
lishing the  Kingdom  among  the  chosen  people  by 
the  claims  of  those  outside,  however  nrgent  and 
undeniable.  (6)  Assuming  that  the  Kingdom  was 
destined  ultimately  to  be  universal,  its  triumph 
among  the  Jews  would  evidently  be  the  most 
succesHful  method  of  securing  its  extension  to 
other  nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Jewish 
adherenla  who  afterwards  became  the  agents  of 
Bpraiding  it  among  the  Gentiles, 

Among  the  reasons  why  Gentiles  were  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  Christ's  personal  ministry,  want 
of  sympathy  cannot  be  included.  The  evidence, 
instead  of  proving  want  of  sympathy,  is  all  the 
other  way.  He  granted  the  request  of  the  Roman 
centurion  who  souglit  the  healing  of  his  servant, 
eulogizing  at  the  same  time  his  faith  as  something 
without  a  parallel  even  in  Israel  (Mt  8'°).  The 
apparent  coldness  of  His  demeanour  toward  the 
Syrophosnician  woman  was  due  to  the  emliarrass- 
ing  nature  of  her  jietition,  which  required  Him  to 
violate  the  principle  by  which  His  conduct  had 
been  governed  hitherto.  He  was  anxicma  to  help, 
if  He  could  do  BO  without  sacrificing  the  ii ' 
of  those  who  had  the  first  claim  opon  Hia  si 
The  term  'dogs'  has  been  objected  to  i..  .  . 
ground  that  it  is  insnlting.  The  woman  herself 
did  nut  view  it  in  this  light,  and  her  quick  wit 
turned  it  into  an  argument  in  her  own  favour. 
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The  term  {Kwdpia)^  moreover,  does  not  denote  the 
ownerless  dogs  which  act  as  scavengers  in  the  East, 
but  the  household  pets  which  serve  as  the  children's 
playmates.  The  scruples  which  led  Christ  to  with- 
nold  for  a  moment  the  help  sought,  were  in  the  end 
overcome  by  the  woman  s  faith,  which  won  His 
cordial  approval. 

There  is  no  trace  of  racial  or  religions  bias  in 
Christ's  references  to  the  heathen.  Any  repug- 
nance implied  in  His  lan^age  is  towara  what  is 
evil  in  their  system  or  in  their  conduct.  It  |s  their 
method  of  prayer  with  which  He  has  no  sjmpathy, 
and  which  He  stigmatizes  as  unworthy  of  imitation. 
Their  lives  were  often  such  as  to  make  close 
association  with  them  unadvisable,  and  the  im- 
penitent offender  is  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  them 
m  this  respect.  Chrisrs  attitude  towiurd  publicans, 
who  are  bracketed  with  heathen,  was  anything  but 
unsympathetic  ;  and  if  He  felt  toward  neathen  in 
the  same  way,  they  were  objects  not  of  dislike, 
but  of  the  aeepest  compassion.  See  also  artt. 
Gentiles,  Missions.         W.  S.  Montgomery. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  denotes  the  exclusion, 
either  temporaiy  or  permanent,  and  specilicidly 
on  moral  or  religious  grounds,  of  a  member  of  a 
religious  body  from  the  privileges  which  member- 
ship in  that  body  ordinarily  carries  with  it.  The 
word  does  not  occur  in  E V,  but  we  have  in  the 
Gospels  several  references  to  the  practice  as  it 
existed  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
while  certain  words  of  Christ  Himself  supply  the 
germs  of  the  usage  of  the  Christian  Churcn  as  it 
meets  us  in  tlie  Apostolic  age  and  was  subse- 
quently developed  in  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  later  times. 

i.  Jewish  excommunication. —Passing  over 
the  segregation  of  lepers,  though  this  generally 
implied  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  (MtS'^ULk 
17^^),*  and  coming  to  excommunication  of  the  more 
specific  kind,  we  find  that  it  is  certainly  referred 
to  four  times  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Lk  6**  (*  blessed 
are  ye  .  .  .  when  they  shall  separate  you  from 
their  company' — d^^opLtnacLv  iffidi),  Jn  9"(*for  the 
Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any  man  should 
confess  him  to  be  Christ,  he  should  oe  put  out  of 
the  synagogue'  —  Arroawdyuyoi  y^PTp-cu),  Jn  12*' 
(Hhey  did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue' — Ua  ft^  dToavydycryoi 
y^tfijirrou),  Jn  16'  (*they  shall  put  you  out  of  the 
synagoffiies' — dTroawayiiryovs  Toi'^ownv  iffMs).  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  a  fifth  reference 
should  be  found  in  the  i^ipdko^  a&rbp  i^ta  of  Jn 
9*** "  (so  AVm  and  many  commentators).  Meyer 
and  Westcott  {Gospel  of  St,  John)  object  to  this 
that  no  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  taJcen  place, 
and  that  the  persons  who  cross-questioned  the  for- 
merly blind  man  were  not  competent  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  excommunication.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  excommunication  properly  denotes  a 
formal  sentence  passed  by  the  officials  of  the  con- 
gregation (SchUrer,  HJP  n.  ii.  60), — though  in 
Talmudic  times  a  minor  form  of  excommunication 
by  an  individual,  and  especially  by  a  rabbi,  was 
also  recognized  (Jewish  Encyc.  vol.  v.  p.  286  f . ), — 
but  as  it  was  *  the  Jews,'  i.e.  in  the  language  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Jewish  authorities,  who 
expelled  the  man,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
examination  described  in  Jn  9  was  of  a  formal 
nature.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  expressions, 
*they  bring  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime 
was  blind'  (v."),  *they  called  the  parents' (v.'*), 
'  they  called  a  second  time  the  man  that  was  blind' 

*  Being  forbidden  to  enter  a  ^*aned  town,  they  could  not 
worship  in  the  s>'nagO(rue  in  such  places;  but  in  unwalled 
towns  a  comer  was  frequently  reserved  for  them  in  the  syna- 
srofTue,  on  condition  that  they  were  the  first  to  enter  and  the 
last  to  depart  (see  Hastings'  l)l^iiL  9>X 


(v.^^),  which  suggests  an  authoritative  summons 
before  an  official  body.  And  when  we  read  in  v.* 
<  Jesus  heard  that  tney  had  cast  him  out,'  this 
seems  to  imply  that  some  grave  act  of  formal 
censure  had  oeen  passed  upon  the  man. 

Of  the  fact  that  excommunication  was  practised 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
these  passages  leave  us  in  no  doubt.  But  now 
comes  the  question  whether  at  that  time  there 
were  different  kinds  of  excommunication.  In  the 
Talmud  two  degrees  are  recognized,  a  minor, 
niddHi  (*n;),  and  a  major,  herem  (071) ;  the  former 
being  a  temporary  exclusion  from  the  synagogue 
together  with  a  restriction  upon  social  intercourse 
with  others,  while  the  latter  amounted  to  a  ban  of 
indefinite  or  permanent  duration.*  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  as  an  authority  upon 
Jewish  usages  the  Talmud  does  not  carry  us  back 
to  the  earliest  Christian  age,  and  that  for  the 
practice  of  Jewish  courts  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
the  NT  itself  is  our  only  real  source  of  information. 
And  while  it  has  sometimes  been  fancied  that  iu 
the  Grospels  we  have  an  indication  of  two  kinds  or 
degrees  of  excommunication — the  dwo<rvrdy<ayos  of 
Jn  9^  12^  16*  being  distinguished  either,  as  some- 
thing more  severe,  from  the  d<t>opi^eiv  of  Lk  6°,  or, 
as  something  more  mild,  from  the  iK^dWuv  of  Jn 
9**-'* — the  truth  is  that  there  are  no  adequate 
grounds  for  such  discriminations.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  in  the  time  of 
(jhrist  there  were  distinct  grades  of  exclusion  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  community,  corre- 
sponding to  the  later  niddHi  and  herem^j  but  the 
NT  cannot  be  said  to  testify  to  anything  more 
than  the  fact  of  excommunication  itself. 

For  the  immediate  origin  of  the  practice  of 
excommunication  as  it  meets  us  in  the  Gospels,  we 
have  only  to  go  back  to  Ezra  and  the  days  after 
the  Exile,  when  the  strictest  discipline  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  solidarity,  indeed  to  the 
very  existence,  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation. 
Ezra  insisted  that  those  Jews  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  should  either  put  away  both  their 
wives  and  the  children  bom  of  them,  or  forfeit 
their  whole  substance  and  be  separated  from  the 
congregation  of  Israel  (Ezr  10").  But  the  ultimate 
roots  of  the  practice  are  to  be  sought  in  the  Penta- 
teuchal  legislation,  with  its  exclusion  of  the  cere- 
monially unclean  from  the  camp  of  the  congregation 
(Lv  13**'  *,  Nu  6** '),  and  its  devotion  to  destruction 
(0117,  whence  071)  of  whole  cities  or  tribes  as  enemies 
of  Israel  (Dt  2»*  3«  T' ;  cf.  Jg  21",  where  the  men 
of  Jabesh-gilead  themselves  fall  under  the  ban  of 
extermination  for  not  coming  up  to  Mizpeh  along 
with  their  brethren). 

With  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which,  in  our  Lord's 
time,  sentence  of  excommunication  was  passed,  the 
Talmud  speaks  of  twenty-four  offences  as  being 
thus  punishable — a  round  number  which  is  not  to 
be  taken  too  literally  {Jeteish  Encyc,  art.  'Ex- 
communication')— though  later  Rabbinical  autho- 
rities have  carried  out  tne  list  into  its  particulars. 
When  we  read  that  the  rulers  decreed  that  any  one 

*  The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  discover  in  the 
langruage  of  the  Talmud  a  third  and  more  awful  kind  of  excom- 
munication named  thammattd  (H^ip) ;  and  in  accordance  with 
this  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
three  presumed  d^n^es  of  Jewish  excommunication  in  Lk  G^^— 
*they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company  (niddUi)^  and 
reproach  you  (kirein)t  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil '  (sham- 
matta).  But  it  is  now  generally  acknowledge  that  the  idea 
of  this  threefold  distin^on  is  due  to  a  mistake,  and  that, 
as  used  in  the  Talmud,  ghammattd  is  simply  a  greneral  desi^pna- 
tion  for  both  the  niddHi  and  the  hfrem  (see  Buxtorf,  Lexuson, 
S.V.  H^ISV  ;  Schurer,  UJP 11.  ii.  60X 

t  It  is  perhaps  sugrgestive  that  ktiBtfut  is  the  constant  LXX 
rendering  of  the  OT  Q-jn  (Jos  617. 18  7  pauiin  22»,  1  Ch  27),  and 
that  JtfmStfutm  and  mtttBtuMri^uf  meet  us  frequently  in  the  NT  as 
expressive  of  a  curse  or  stronir  form  of  banning  (Mk  1471,  Ac 
28ra.i*.n.  Bo93, 1  Co  12«  1«B,  Gal  18.»). 
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vlio  confessed  Jesux  to  be  Clirist  ttliould  be  put  out 
o(  tlia  tsynagogue  (Jn  B^  12"),  this  rany  ahow  thnt 
thej  possessed  a  largo  discretion arj  power  of 
fixing  the  groiinda  of  ecclesiaaticid  ceneure.  Bat 
if  the  later  lists  of  Talmiidical  writers  rest  on 
traditions  that  go  back  t«  the  time  of  Christ,  there 
■were  certain  recocniied  categories  of  otlence.  such 
AS  '  dealini^  lightly  with  any  of  the  Kabbinio  or 
Uosaiu  precepts,'  under  which  it  wonld  be  enay  fur 
the  Jewish  caauiats  to  arraign  any  one  «!io  failed 
Jesus  Master  or  acknowledged  Hiin  to  be  the 
Messiali. 

ii.  Christian  excosihunication.— It  lies  be- 
yond the  scope  of  thb  Dictionary  to  deal  with 
«x communication  an  practised  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  a.1  it  meets  us  especially  in  the  Pauline 
■writinas.  But  in  tlie  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself 
ve  find  the  principles  at  least  of  the  rulea  which  St. 
Paul  lays  down  in  I  Co  5,  2  Co  2^",  1  Ti  I",  Tit  3'". 

In  Mt  16"  JeauH  promises  to  St.  Peter  the  keys 
of  the  Kingdom  of  lieaven,  so  that  whatsoever  fie 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  he  shall  loose  on  earth  sliall  be  loosed 
in  heaven.  In  Mt  18"-"  He  makes  a  similar  pro- 
mise to  the  Cliurck  generally,  or  to  the  Twelve  as 
lepresenting  the  tcaeiia — not  '171m  apostles  with 
«cclesiantical  anthority,  but  ^ua  disciples  with  the 
ethical  power  of  morally  disciplined  men'  [Bruce, 
£xpoiiilor'>  Gr.  Test.,  in  loc.  ;  cf.  farther  Jn  2U»). 
And  in  the  immediately  preceding  context  (w."'") 
Be  gives  directions  aa  to  the  way  in  which  an 
offending  brother  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Cliurcii. 
The  injured  penon  is  licst  to  go  to  him  privately 
And  endeavour  to  show  him  liis  fault.  If  he  will 
not  listen,  one  or  two  other  Christian  brethren  are 
to  accompany  the  Rrst  as  witnesses — not  in  any 
legal  sense,  we  must  suppose,  but  because  '  con- 
sensus in  moral  judgment  carries  weight  with  the 
conscience'  (Bruce,  op.  fil.,  in  loc.).  If  he  is  still 
obdnrate,  tlie  Church  is  now  to  be  appealed  to : 
'and  if  he  refuse  to  hear  the  Church  Utxk^la) 
also,  let  him  be  Qnto  thee  aa  the  Gentile  and  the 
publican,'  That  /nicXTiiiia  in  this  passage  means 
the  community  of  Christian  believers,  and  not,  as 
Hort,  for  example,  thinks  {CAristiaii  Ecdesia, 
p.  I0|,  the  Jewish  lor&l  commnnity,  seems  in 
every  way  probable.  Jesus  had  already  spoken  at 
Ctesarea  of  the  iKiXriirla  that  is  built  on  Christian 
faith  and  confeasionlMt  16"),  and  it  was  altogether 
natural  that  on  this  lat«r  occuHioD  Be  should  refer 
to  it  again  in  speaking  of  the  relations  between 
Christian  brethren.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
find  in  this  passage  any  reference  to  a  formal 
process  of  excomninnicatioa  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Church.  The  oH'ender  of  whom  Christ  speaks 
exfommunicates  himself  from  the  Christian  com- 
mnnity by  refusing  to  listen  to  its  united  voice, 
and  the  mem  tiers  of  the  community  have  no  option 
but  to  regard  him  as  an  outsider  so  long  aa  he 
maintains  that  attitude.  That  Jesus  meant 
nothing  harsh  by  the  expression  'as  the  Gentile 
And  the  publican,'  and  certainly  did  not  mean  a 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  Christian  society, 
may  be  judged  from  the  way  in  which  He  treated 
a  Roman  centurion  and  a  Hyropb<enician  woman, 
and  from  the  name  given  Him  by  His  enemies— 
'the  friend  of  miblicana  and  sinners.'  No  doubt 
in  an  ur^^anizeil  society  a  solemn  and  formal  act 
Bucli  as  St.  Paul  prescribes  in  1  Co  5*' '  is  a  natural 
deduction  from  the  words  of  Chriat  in  this  paa-nage ; 
but  it  cannot  be  sfud  that  such  an  act  is  definitely 
enjoine<l  by  the  Lord  Himself.  It  is  the  attempt 
t«  lind  here  llie  authoritative  institution  of  excom- 
munication OS  a  formal  act  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline that  gives  a  colour  of  justification  to  the 
contention  of  some  critics  [e.g.  Holtimann,  Hand- 
Comnientar  sum  NT,  in  /or.)  that  what  we  have  in 
this  passage  is  not  an  actual  saying  of  Jesus,  but 
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a  refiexion  of  the  ecclesiastical  practice  in  the 
Jewish-Christian  circles  for  which  the  Uosjiel  of 
Matthew  was  written. 

From  our  Lord's  teaching  in  this  passage  it 
seems  legitimate  to  infer  that,  though  excom- 
munication may  beconie  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  tlie  Christian  society,  it  should  never  be  resorted 
to  until  every  other  means  has  been  tried,  and  in 
particular  should  be  preceded  by  private  dealing 
in  a  brotherly  and  loving  spirit.     From  the  two 

K rabies  of  the  Tares  and  Oie  Wheat  (Mt  IS'^"- 
')  and  the  Draw-net  (Mt  la"-")  we  may  further 
gather  that  Christ  would  have  His  people  to 
' '""   patience  and  c-"-"-   -'" 


serioas,  and  are  not  to  be  passed  over.  But  from 
the  two  parables  referred  to  wo  learn  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  Donatist  dream  of  an  absolutely  pure 
Church.  Not  even  those  who  have  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Spirit  are  infallible  judges  of  character. 
The  absolute  discrimination  lietween  '  the  good ' 
and  'the  bad"  (Mt  13*")  must  he  imatpoaed  till 
'the  end  of  the  age'  (*.").  Only  under  the  per- 
sonal rule  of  the  Son  of  Man  Himself  shall  all 
things  that  offend  {rirra  Ti  atdrSalia)  be  gathered 

ontof  HU  Kingdom  (v."). 

LrTsaiTiiRL— Artt  on  '  ElconununintliHi '  in  Hutlnn'  DB, 
STiege.  BM.,  uidJeaittt  SnciK-;  Srhanr,  UJP  n.  11.  p.  WJT. ; 
Weber,  JUd.  ThroL'.  Iiidsx.  i.v.  'Dann- :  iluteiiMn,  dhrMian 
Blhia,  iii.  p.  aam.:  tbe  ConuasnUiia  ol  Ueyer.  Alford, 
Weiusjtt  (ttojpel  <tf  SI.  John),   iind   F  "  - 


EXCUBE.~'To  make  e 


'  IrafioirtTaBai),  Lk 
'  y  entreaty,  to 
freed  from  an 


indulgence, 
obligation  or  duty.  (Cf.  the 
Danipier,  Voyages,  ii.  I.  9S;  'In  the  evening  he 
sent  me  out  of  the  palace,  desiring  to  be  excused 
that  he  could  not  entertain  me  all  night ').  xo/xu- 
Ttut0ai  is  used  by  Josephus  exactly  as  here  of 
declining  an  invitation  [AiU.  Vll.  vui.  2),  txe  lu 
rapgmuiiiw  (vv."-")  may  be  a  Latiniam  for  habe 
me  excusaluin,  but  see  Meyer  and  Weiss  contra. 

These  guests  had  evidently  received  a  previous 
invitation,  as  is  customary  in  the  East,  whicli 
they  had  accepted  (vv."-  "),  Their  unanimity,  tha 
al>sence  of  an  adversative  dWi,  or  Hi,  and  the  order 
of  the  words,  combine  to  make  xapairtia-Sru  a  sur- 
prise when  it  conies  (contrast  v.").  They  did  not 
give  a  direct  refusal,  they  were  detained  by  certain 
hindrances  which  were  not  wrong  in  themselves, 
but  they  all  showed  the  same  spirit  in  rejecting 
the  invitation  because  they  preferred  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations.  The  first  had  bought  a 
field,  he  was  elated  bv  his  already  acquired  pos- 
sessioiia  (Trench,  ParaUai),  and  allegeil  a  neceB.-ity 
(fx«  irdyfir) ;  'sa^pe  concurrunt  tenipora  gratire 
Hcceptiasima  et  inundana  negotia  urgentissima ' 
(Bengel).  The  second  may  illustrate  tlie  anxiety 
of  getting ;  be  alleges  rather  his  plan  and  purpose 
iraptitiuii).  The  third  was  detained  by  pleasure  ; 
ilia  marriage  seemed  a  sufficient  reason,  and  he 
simply  aaid  oij  Simaiiai.  Gerhard  sums  up  the 
hindrances  as  '  dignitatus,  opes,  voluptates,'  cf.  Lk 
8".  '  His  oiiinibits  mederi  poterat  sanctum  illud 
oiHnm  v.  26 '  (Bengel). 

■"  "    8lHOu»edinRVforxprl^(ri!(,In  15"), 


tpimi  iy  apaf/Tlaa-,  Vulg.   'ad  e  ... 

tiones  in  peccalis.'  The  Jews  had  no  longer  any- 
thing to  plead  in  their  own  defence,  aa  was  pos- 
tdble  in  times  of  ignorance. 
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EXORCISM.— See  Demon. 

EXPIATION.  —  See  Atonement,  Death  of 
Christ,  Ransom,  Reconciliation,  Redemption. 

EXTORTION  (d/Mrar^).— The  word  is  nsed  by 
Christ  in  His  terrible  arraignment  of  the  scrib^ 
and  Pharisees,  on  account  of  the  wav  in  which,  by 
their  methods  of  plunder,  they  openly  violated  the 
Scriptures  they  knew  so  weU  (Mt  23»  Lk  11»). 
Isaiah  (16^)  had  predicted  the  cessation  of  the 
extortioner  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Messianic 
reign.  Ezeldel  (22*^)  had  inveighed  against  this 
sin  as  one  of  the  transgressions  of  Israel  which 
called  forth  the  Divine  wrath.  Yet  they,  who 
claimed  to  keep  the  Law  to  the  letter,  and  who 
professed  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  Law,  fattened 
themselves  on  extortion  and  filled  their  cups  by  it. 
For  the  methods  of  extortion  practised  by  the 
publicans  see  art.  Publican. 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 

EYE.— The  OT  usage  of  *eye*  (|!y),  with  its 
material  and  figurative  senses,  is  found  to  be  faith- 
fully continued  in  the  Grospels. 

The  almost  invariable  word  used  in  the  Gotpels  is  i^oK/iif ; 
in  two  passases  (Mt  20^,  Mk  823)  if^^ta,  is  found,  but  used  only 
in  the  plunJ.  The  difference  in  meaning  between  the  two 
would  appear  to  be  that  ifjtpt*  refers  to  the  material  organ  as 
distinct  from  its  function,  while  i^XjuM  is  not  only  the  vehicle 
of  vision  but  that  which  sees.*  The  most  usual  verb  used  in 
connexion  with  the  eyes  is  /3xiV«  (e.g.  Mt  7),  Lk  (HO.  with  its 
compounds  Im^itm  (Mk  S^B)  and  MMt^i-rt*  (Mt  20^,  Jn  9iS) ; 
more  rarely  we  find  i^  (Mt  13i»,  Lk  2^0  igas,  jn  12^  and 
Btcuutu  (Jn  43i^  6B).  A  fairly  frequent  phrase  is  that  of  *  lifting 
up  (JT«i/M)  the  eyes/ 1  e.g.  Mt  178,  Lk  1633 1813,  Jn  43B ;  in  every 
case  in  which  the  eves  of  Christ  are  mentioned  this  word  is  used 
(Lk  «»,  Jn  fl»  11«  iT^X 

The  word  *eye*  is  used — 1.  In  the  ordinary, 
literal  sense:  as  illustrating  the  lex  talionis^  Mt 
5^ ;  t  of  the  eyes  being  heavy  with  sleep,  Mk  14* ; 
of  the  multitude  fixing  their  eyes  on  Chnst,  Lk  4*® ; 
especially  of  Christ  giving  sight  to  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,§e.<7.  Mt9»-»20»-«,  Mk  8»  Jn  9<  2,  In  a 
literal  sense,  but  with  a  fqurative  sense  implied : 
e.g.  the  words  of  Simeon,  *  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation*  (Lk  2**),  where  there  is  i^rimarily  the 
literal  looking  down  upon  the  babe  before  him,  but 
also,  by  implication,  the  mental  vision  of  Grod's 
salvation  of  which  the  visible  child  was  the  pledge ; 
again,  in  the  words,  'Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for 
they  see  .  .  .'  (Mt  13^*,  see  also  Lk  10^),  where  we 
have  both  the  literal  seeing  of  Christ  and  the  see- 
ing, in  the  sense  of  understanding.  His  teachiniK^ 
further,  a  striking  instance  is  contained  in  Lk  24^^ 

*  Pcrhapfl  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  one  can  differenU* 
ate  between  a  musical  instrument  and  the  music  it  gives  forth. 

t  It  occurs  very  rarely  outside  of  Lk.,  Jn.,  and  Acts. 

i  Ct.  in  this  connexion  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  §  196,  '  If  a 
man  has  caused  the  loss  of  a  gentleman  s  eye,  his  eye  one  shall 
cause  to  be  lost*  (see  Johns*  The  Oldest  Code  qf  Laum^  p.  43). 

I  Regarding  methods  of  curing  blindness  see  Eneye.  Bibl. 
col.  1455  f. 


where  it  is  said  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  Christ, 
after  His  resurrection,  became  known  by  the  break- 
ing of  bread,  that '  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  him.'  There  appears  here  (however  it  may 
be  accounted  for)  an  extraordinarily  close  connexion 
or  correspondence  between  weakness  in  the  bodily 
and  the  mental  vision,  for  it  is  certain  that  their 
eyes  were  open,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  before  they 
reco^ized  Christ.  Another  example  is  that  in  Jn 
4*  *  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields,  tliat 
they  are  wnite  alr^idy  unto  harvest'  What  the 
bodily  eye  saw  here  was  evidently  intended  by 
Christ  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  great  work  of  evan- 
gelization which  He  desired  the  mental  vision  of 
the  disciples  to  discern.  Under  this  head  would 
come  also  Mt  6*  *  If  thy  right  eye  causeth  thee  to 
stumble,  cut  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee.'  From 
the  context  the  'eve'  is  clearly  used  here  in  a 
material  sense,  while  the  'cut  it  out'  is  equally 
clearly  used  in  a  figurative  sense  (cf.  Mt  19"). 

8.  In  a  purely  ^^ura^ive  sense  it  is  found  in  Mt 
7*^  and  Lk  6*^  **  (the  mote  in  the  brother's  eye) ; 
also  in  Mt  6«- »  Lk  11>*  (*  The  lamp  of  the  body  is 
the  eye'),  where  the  eye  is  spoken  of  as  reflecting 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  heart,  though  even 
here  it  is  possible  that  the  thought  of  the  expression 
of  the  material  eyes  may  also  have  been  in  Christ's 
mind.  A^in,  in  Mt  2(H^  '  Is  thine  eye  evil  because 
I  am  good?'  the  eye  is  used  figuratively  to  express 
an  attitude  of  envy  (see  below).  Lastly,  it  must 
obviously  have  been  used  in  a  purely  figurative 
sense  in  Lk  16^  '  In  Hades  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes .  .  .' 

4.  There  remains  the  strange  expression  'evil 
eye'  (<J^aX/i^  xoi^p^,  Mk  7^).  The  meaning  of 
this  no  doubt  approximates  to  that  of  the  similar 
expression  in  Mt  C  20",  and,  generally  speaking, 
denotes  envy;*  but  it  also  implied  demoniacal 
possession  [see  Demon,  iii.  (6)],t  and  the  'evil' 
referred  not  only  to  the  possessed  himself,  but  also 
to  the  harm  which  mignt  be  done  to  others  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  *  evil  eye.'  X 

W.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 

ETE-WITNE88E8  [airr&wrai,  Lk  P ;  cf.  iTr&wrai 
in  2  P  V% — ^We  have  the  assurance  of  the  Third 
Evangelist  that  the  Gospels  are  founded  not  upon 
second-hand  reports,  but  upon  the  direct  testimony 
of  those  who  were  present.  Similarly  in  Jn  19^ 
21^  (where  the  words  fULprvpeiv  and  fiaprvpLa  are 
used),  the  record  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  certified 
to  be  reliable.  (See  Lightfoot  on  'The  Internal 
Evidence  for  the  Genumeness  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,'  in  the  Expositor  for  Jan.-Mar.  1890,  pp.  1, 
81, 176 ;  and  cf.  art.  Gospels).        T.  Gregory. 

•  Cf.  the  expression  |»y  jrj  Pr  238  ;  see  also  Dt  159,  i  s  189. 

t  Among  the  Jews  ttiere  was  a  special  formula  for  use  against 
Uie  'evil  eye.' 

X  For  examples  of  the  belief  in,  and  effect  of,  the  *  evil  eye ' 
in  Syria  at  the  present  day,  see  P£FSt,  1901,  pp.  148-150. 


F 


FABLE.— See  Parable. 

FACE. — Of  the  words  tr.  *face,*  'countenance,' 
the  Hcb.  pdntm  indicates  the  front ^  that  which  is 
l)iesented  to  view,  while  mar  eh  and  the  NT  terms 
irp'!)<To)Trov,  6\l/is,  and  iviinriov  correspond  to  view, 
visage,  that  which  can  be  seen. 

1.  Physical  appearance,  —  Beaut3r  of  face  is 
frequently  alludea  to  in  the  Bible  in  connexion 
With  both  men  and  women  as  a  distinguishing  per- 
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sonal  charm,  and  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or 
evil.  The  underlying  thought  is  that  a  noble  and 
beautiful  face  should  be  the  index  of  a  noble  and 
beautiful  spirit.  There  is  a  resemblance  among 
the  children  of  a  king  (Jjg  8*®).  Along  with  this 
recognition  tliere  are  intimations  that  the  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth  (1  S  16^),  and  that  beauty  is 
vain  (Pr  31**).  In  the  mysterious  personality  out- 
lined in  Is  53  one  of  the  arresting  features  is  the 
absence  of  such  beauty  in  a  face  singularly  marred, 
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and  according  to  common  standards  confessedly  un- 
attractive. While  there  is  a  dark  type  of  comeli- 
ness (Ca  1^),  yet,  as  mi^ht  be  expected  among  a 
people  accustomed  to  olive  and  sunburnt  tones  of 
complexion,  it  is  the  exceptional  characteristic  of  a 
fair  and  lustrous  face  that  marks  the  highest  form 
of  beauty.  In  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  when 
beauty  of  face  is  referred  to,  the  usual  and  ever- 
sufficient  simile  is  that  of  the  full  moon  (6^^),  and 
in  the  descriptions  of  Paradise  in  the  Koran  the 
female  attendants  of  the  'faithful*  are  called 
hourisy  *the  white-faced  ones.'  The  illumination 
on  the  face  of  Moses  is  still  recalled  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  when  the  officiating  Levite,  in  pronounc- 
ing the  benediction  (Nu  6^)  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, veils  his  face  with  the  (allUh,  or  prayer-cloth. 
Similarly  in  the  sacred  art  of  the  Church,  the 
Transfiguration  light  on  the  face  of  Christ  was  per- 
petuated in  the  hsQo  around  the  faces  of  the  samts 
who  suffered  as  His  witnesses.  In  2  Co  4^  the  con- 
summation of  the  gospel  is  described  as  the  hope 
of  beholding  and  sharing  the  manifestation  of  God's 
glory  as  it  had  been  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  In  the  expression  of  character  and  feelina, — 
Although  the  face  was  understood  to  oe  only  a 
medium  or  channel  for  the  manifestation  of  inward 
thought  and  emotion,  a  more  vivid  impression  was 
often  gained  by  alluding  to  it  as  having  the  essen- 
tials of  personality.  Tnus  it  has  its  own  health 
(Ps  42^^),  it  produces  cladness  in  others  (21^,  Ac 
2®),  and  pronounces  reouke  (Ps  80^*),  it  falls  (Gn 
4«),  is  lifted  up  (Ps  4«),  emits  light  (44«).  All  emo- 
tions are  marked  upon  it :  it  is  impudent  (Pr  7*'). 
harder  than  a  rock  ( Jer  5*),  and  may  be  a  face  of 
fury  (Ezk  38").  In  Lk  12»  the  face  of  the  sky  is 
referred  to  as  conveying  to  those  who  could  read 
it  a  sign  of  its  intentions.  The  face  being  thus 
closely  identified  with  the  person,  any  violence 
ofifered  to  the  face  was  in  the  highest  degree 
affronting  (1  S  11»,  2  S  10*,  Mt  26<").  As  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  was  regarded  as  a  trustworthy 
indication  of  the  life  within,  the  Pharisees  culti- 
vated an  aspect  of  religious  absorption ;  and  Christ 
showed  that  the  thought  behina  this  device  was 
essentially  blind  and  irreligious,  inasmuch  as  the 
true  service  of  the  Kingdom  required  the  spirit  of 
the  Beatitudes  (6").  As  the  emblem  of  perfected 
sainthood  and  ordered  harmony,  the  Church  in  its 
final  form  is  represented  as  having  the  beauty  of  a 
face  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing 
(Epli  5*7). 

The  figure  of  the  averted  or  hidden  face  (Dt  31", 
Is  53')  that  declines  to  meet  the  look  of  supplica- 
tion, owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  Oriental  are 
largely  swayed  by  the  strongest  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  can  be  moved  horn,  their  previous 
purpose  by  well  directed  emotional  appeals.  When 
one  man  is  seeking  to  appease  or  persuade  another, 
it  is  customary,  when  the  right  moment  has  been 
reached,  to  put  the  hand  quietly  and  tentatively 
under  the  chm,  and  thus  turn  the  face  so  that  eye 
may  meet  eye,  and  more  kindly  feelings  prevail. 
Not  to  see  the  face  at  all  is  to  intercept  such  emo- 
tional persuasion  of  prostration,  pleading,  and 
tears,  and  means  that  all  hope  must  oe  abandoned. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

PACT  AND  THEORY.— Christianity  is  a  religion 
which  comes  to  man  from  God.  It  has  to  do  with 
man's  relation  to  God,  and  with  God's  will  for  man. 
Any  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  Christi- 
anity depends  upon  revelation.  This  would  still 
be  true  apart  from  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  fact 
that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  redemption.  For 
God  is  a  personal  Spirit ;  and  the  only  way  by  which 
we  can  know  even  the  finite  persons  about  us  is 
through  their  revealing  themselves  to  us.  When, 
further,  we  bear  in  mind  the  truth  that  God  is  an 
infinite  Spirit,  and  that  we  men  are  finite,  it  at 


once  becomes  obvious  that  all  knowledge  of  God  aa 
well  as  of  His  plan  or  purpose  must  rest  upon  a 
revelation  by  God.  This  revelation  may  be  general. 
Thus  the  creation  of  the  Universe  and  of  man,  with 
God's  image  in  his  heart  and  able  to  see  Gk>d  in 
the  work  of  His  hands,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  self -revelation  on  the  part  of  God.  But  sin  is 
a  reality  in  this  universe,  and  the  noetic  eflfects  of 
sin  have  rendered  necessary  a  special  revelation  of 
the  holy  God  to  sinful  man.  Sin  has  not  only 
made  man  blind  to  spiritual  realities,  it  has  dis- 
torted the  purity  of  the  Divine  image  in  man's 
heart  and  in  nature.  Accordingly  special  revda- 
tion  must  be  external,  consisting  in  supematursJ 
acts  of  God  to  restore  the  ima^e  of  God,  and  must 
also  consist  in  a  supernatural  word-revelation  or 
communication  of  knowledge  to  expledn  the  mean- 
ing of  these  acts.  Special  revelation,  then,  being 
soteriologicaJ,  accompanies  the  redemptive  activity 
of  God.  This  Divine  redemptive  activity  is  his- 
torical, and  has  entered  this  world  of  tmie  and 
space.  This  was  necessary,  because  sin,  the  effects 
01  which  the  redemptive  activity  was  to  counteract, 
is  a  historical  force  at  work  in  the  world.  Since, 
therefore,  special  revelation  accompanies  God's 
redemptive  acts,  it  too  is  historical,  taking  place 
under  the  category  of  time.  Hence  we  have,  first 
of  aJl,  God's  redeeming  acts,  culminating  in  the 
Incarnation,  Death,  and  Kesurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  These  redemptive  acts  are  also  revealing 
acts.  Thus  Grod's  Son  came  into  this  world  in  the 
flesh  in  order  to  save  sinners,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us 
(1  Ti  1^').  But  His  incarnation  is  also  a  revelation 
of  God,  as  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  St.  John's 
Grospel.  But  we  have  also  a  word-revelation 
accompanying  the  Divine  redemptive  facts  or  acts, 
and  giving  us  their  meaning.  Indeed,  that  which 
rendered  necessary  the  fact-revelation,  viz.  the 
noetic  effects  of  sin,  also  makes  necessary  an 
authoritative  word-revelation  to  explain  to  us  the 
meaning  of  those  acts.  Christianity,  therefore, 
consists  in  facts  which  have  a  meaning,  or  in  the 
meaning  of  the  facts,  whichever  way  we  choose 
to  put  it.  Take  away  either  the  facts  or  their 
autnoritative  interpretation,  and  we  have  no  Chris- 
tianity left.  The  mere  external  facts  apart  from 
their  meaning  are,  of  course,  meaningless,  and 
therefore  do  not  constitute  Christianity ;  while  the 
abandonment  of  the  facts  no  less  destroys  the 
Christian  religion,  reducing  it  to  a  mere  natural 
religion,  or  reBgious  philosophy.  Neither  can  the 
abandonment  of  the  facts  be  justified  because  of 
the  co-ordination  of  revelation  and  redemption, 
and  of  the  historical  character  of  the  latter,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

This  is  the  conception  of  revelation  which  the 
Scripture  writers  themselves  give  us.  They  claim 
that  they  were  spoken  to  by  God,  and  not  merely 
that  they  had  their  religious  intuition  aroused  by 
the  facts  of  God's  revelation.  Hence  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  the  great  facts  of 
Christianity,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the 
matter,  is  not  mere  human  reflexion  upon  the 
facts.  If,  therefore,  we  reject  their  interpretation 
of  the  facts  as  itself  immediately  from  God,  and 
therefore  authoritative,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
trust  them  for  the  occurrence  of  the  supernatural 
facts,  and  shall  be  driven  logically  to  deny  the 
immediacy  and  supernatural  character  of  the 
Divine  activity  in  the  facts  themselves.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  *  revelation'  will  have  been  changed. 
It  will  no  longer  signify  the  communication  of  truth 
by  God's  acts  and  worcfe,*  it  will  designate  a  product 

*  In  speakiniif  of  word-rcveUttion,  we  are  not  confounding 
revelfttion  and  inspiration ;  the  former  denotinjpr  the  Divine 
supernatural  communication  of  truth  to  the  Scripture  writer, 
the  latter  tiie  Divine  influence  accompanying  its  record.  The 
term  *  word-reyeUtion '  is  meant  to  denote  especially  the  com- 
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of  the  religious  life  of  man.  This  does  away  with 
the  absoluteness  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  account  given  by  the  Scripture 
writers  themselves  of  the  way  in  which  Divine 
truth  came  to  them.  The  question,  therefore, 
reall V  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  Christ  and  His  Ajjostles  as  teachers  of  doctrine. 
The  evidence  for  their  trustworthiness  is  just  the 
evidence  for  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion, 
which,  of  course,  takes  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  article  (cf.  Wartield,  art.  •  The  Real  Problem 
of  Inspiration '  in  Pre*,  anrf  Ref,  Rev,  iv.  p.  177  f.). 
But  if^  we  accept  their  authority  (as  we  do,  resting 
it  on  the  above  mentioned  evidence),  then  Christi- 
anity consists  in  certain  great  facts,  and  in  the  true 
meaning  of  those  facts.  The  meaning  of  a  fact  is 
its  meaning  for  a  mind.  By  their  true  meaning, 
of  course,  is  meant  their  meaning  for  God.  This 
meaning,  therefore,  He  must  authoritativel^r  make 
known  to  us  if  we  are  to  have  any  Christianity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  attempt  to  hold  to  the 
great  supernatural  facts  of  Christianity  and  to  give 
up  their  meaning,  is  not  only  impossible,  but,  were 
it  possible,  woiud  result  in  taking  from  the  facts 
just  that  which  makes  them  Christian  facts,  and 
wliich  makes  them  constitutive  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  as  the 
permanent  Divine  element  in  Christianity  and 
'  theories '  as  relative,  human,  and  changing.  This 
general  tendency  to  separate  between  fact  and 
theory  in  Christianity  has  assumed  two  forms :  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  contains  no 
explanation  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Bible 
does  contain  an  explanation  of  the  facts ;  but,  while 
a  special  revelation  in  a  series  of  supernatural  acts 
of  Grod  is  recognized,  a  special  word-revelation 
is  denied,  and  the  whole  doctrinal  content  of 
Cliristianity  as  contained  in  the  Bible  is  reduced 
practically  to  human  reflexion  upon  the  acts  of 

In  the  former  position,  it  is  said  that  Christianity 
consists  in  facts,  not  in  doctrines.  We  have  in  the 
Bible  the  fact  of  Christ,  but  no  theory  as  to  His 
f>erson.  We  have  the  fact  of  the  Atonement,  but 
no  theory  or  doctrine  of  its  meaning. 

This  position  has  been  held  by  B.  J.  Campbell  and  F.  W. 
Farrar  in  their  essays  on  the  Atonement  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  Atonrment  atid  Modem  Religious  Tfiowjht,  1900.  For  ex- 
ample, Farrar  maintains  t^at  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Atonement  is  a  *  futile  endeavour  to  be  vase  above 
what  is  written,  and  to  translate  the  lan^niaffe  of  emotion  into 
that  of  rigid  scholasticism.'  So  also  R.  F.  Horton,  in  his  essay 
on  the  Atonement  in  a  volume  entitled  Faith  and  Criticism, 
1893,  says  that  the  NT  contains  no  theory  of  the  Atonement. 
(Horton  has  given  up  this  position  in  his  essay  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  same  volume  with  Farrar's  essay).  A  similar 
position  seems  to  have  been  maintained  b;^  Asti^,  who  Is  quoted 
by  H.  Bois  in  De  to  Connaissanee  ReWjieuset  p.  342 ;  cf.  War- 
field,  The  Right  of  Systematie  Theology ^  p.  30. 

In  regard  to  this  position  we  should  note,  first  of 
all,  that  'bare  facts,'  i.e.  meaningless  facts,  are 
impossible,  for  every  fact  has  a  meaning  whether 
we  know  it  or  not.  And  still  further,  a  *  Dare  fact ' 
being  a  meaningless  tiling,  there  is  no  atonement 
in  the  *  bare  fact  *  of  Christ's  death,  and  no  Chris- 
tianity in  the  events  of  His  life  regarded  as  *  bare 
facts.  If  we  clearly  understand  that  a  *  bare  fact ' 
is  simply  an  event  in  the  external  world  appre- 
hended Dy  the  senses,  or  a  subjective  fact  of  some 
self-consciousness,  then  it  may  be  the  statement 
of  a  *  bare  fact '  to  say  that  a  man  called  Jesus  was 
bom  some  1900  years  ago,  but  we  are  not  to  say 
that  He  was  God's  Son  made  flesh  for  our  salvation  ; 
we  can  say  that  He  died  on  the  cross  without 
going  beyond  '  bare  fact,'  or  even  that  He  expressed 

munication  of  Unth  to  the  Scripture  writer  in  a  supernatural 
manner.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  inspiration 
is  also  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  truth  infallible  to  us. 


certain  feelings,  but  we  cannot  say  so  much  as  that 
He  died  for  our  sin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  salvation 
that  we  should  know  the  full  and  true  meaning  of 
Christ's  death ;  we  are  not  speaking,  however,  of 
the  conditions  of  salvation,  but  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  And  this  lies  in  the  meaning  of  the 
|(reat  redemptive  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
m  the  facts  because  of  their  meaning.  We  may 
conceive  some  false  meaning  of  these  facts,  but 
like  all  facts  they  must  have  some  meaning,  and 
their  true  meaning  is  their  meaning  for  God. 
Hence,  as  was  said,  if  we  are  to  know  their  true 
meaning,  God  must  tell  it  to  us.  If,  therefore,  we 
were  simply  to  hold  to  the  facts  of  Christ's  life 
considered  as  'bare  facts,'  we  should  have  taken 
away  from  them  that  which  makes  them  Christian 
facts  and  redemptive  facts.  In  short,  this  method 
of  treating  the  facts  of  Christianity  takes  from 
them  all  that  makes  them  constitutive  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity.* 

We  should  observe,  next,  that  the  modes  of 
statement  of  all  those  who  hold  this  position  suggest 
the  impossibility  of  holding  to  *  bare  facts.*  Tliey 
speak  constantly  of  the  *mct  of  the  Atonement.' 
But  this  is  ^uite  ambiguous.  If  it  means  that  the 
atonement  is  real,  then  it  is  a  true  statement,  but 
a  statement  which  involves  a  theory  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fact  of  Christ's  death  as  atoning  for  sin. 
But,  taken  as  they  appear  to  mean  it,  the  stotement 
involves  an  error.  We  may  speak  of  the  fact  of 
Christ's  death,  but  in  this  as  a  '  bare  fact '  there  is 
no  atonement.  As  soon  as  we  call  it  an  atonement 
we  have  interpreted  it  by  a  theory.  So,  when 
Farrar  says  it  is  a  'landmark  of  the  death  of 
Christ,'  that  it  is  'not  only  the  declai'ation,  but 
the  ground  of  pardon,'  he  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  understanding  its  meaning,  and,  according 
to  his  position,  has  made  the  mistake  of  '  translat- 
ing the  language  of  emotion  into  the  rigidity  of 
syllogisms.'  And  this  same  ambiguity  often  at- 
taches to  the  language  of  those  who  ao  not  hold 
this  position.  Thus  the  late  Dr.  Dale,  in  his  book 
on  the  Atonement,  first  seeks  to  establish  its  fact 
and  secondly  its  theory.  In  reality,  however,  the 
first  part  of  his  book  contains  more  general,  and 
the  latter  part  more  specific,  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine or  theory.  Precisely  the  same  ambiguity  is 
seen  in  the  article  '  The  Fact  of  the  Atonement,' 
by  li.  Mackintosh  {Exnos,  Times,  May  1903),  who 
speaks  of  the  '  fact  of  Cnrist's  death '  and  the  *  fact 
of  the  Atonement '  as  equivalent  tenns,  and  again 
of  the  '  fact  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,'  wliich 
statement,  of  course,  contains  a  doctrine. 

But  we  must  observe,  finally,  tliat  it  is  not  suflii- 
cient  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  Christianity.  The  question  of  an 
external  authority  in  religious  knowledge  cannot 
be  evaded  by  saying  that  the  Bible  contains 
no  explanation  of  these  great  facts.  Whatever 
may  oe  said  as  to  the  authority  of  Scri])ture, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Bible  does  contain  an  mter- 
pretation  of  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  life.  And 
whatever  interpretation  be  put  uix)n  the  language 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  it  is  plain  that  they 
had  definite  ideas  as  to  who  Christ  was,  why  and 
how  He  came  into  this  world,  why  He  died,  and 
what  His  death  means.  To  take  only  a  few  in- 
stances, and  those  only  in  regard  to  one  fact,  viz. 
Christ's  death,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  dispute 
that,  when  He  speaks  of  givmg  His  life  '  a  ransom 
in  the  place  of  many'  (Mk  10«,  Mt  20=»),  or  of  His 
blood  as  Covenant-olood  '  shed  for  many  unto  the 
remission  of  sins'  (Mt  26^),  He  intended  to  convey 

*  The  necessity  for  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  shown  by  Denney,  Studies  in  Theol.  p.  106, 
and  The  Death  cf  Christ,  Introd. ;  cf.  also  J.  Orr,  The  Christian 
View  of  Ood  and  the  World,  p.  26 ;  H.  Bois,  Le  Dognie  Gree,  pp. 
110-117 ;  Warfield,  The  Right  o/Syst.  Theol.  pp.  2»-46. 
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a  definite  view  as  Ui  the  meaning  of  His  deatli." 
The  same  thing  could  be  shown  in  regard  to  all  our 
Lord's  Htfttemonts  aa  to  HU  Pernoa  and  Work. 
The  whole  of  the  Pauline  letters  are  occupied  to  b 
large  extent  with  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
our  Lord's  Incarnation.  Death,  and  Resurrection. 
It  13  not  poseiblfl,  then,  to  aaaert  that  the  NT  con- 
tains no  interpretation  of  the  facta  whicli  lie  at 
the  basis  of  Christianity. 

We  must  therefore  face  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  this  interpretation.  If  we  are  un- 
willing to  yield  to  ita  authority,  and  still  insist 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  facts  as  Divine 
and  the  theory  as  merely  human,  we  shall  be  in  the 
second  position  mentioned,  that  of  those  who  recog- 
nize a.  supernatural  revelation  in  a  series  of  facts, 
hut  who  reduce  the  whole  doctrinal  content  of 
Christianity,  as  contiuned  in  the  Bible,  to  human 
reflexion  upon  these  facte  (see  Eothe,  Ziir  Doij- 
tnatiU,  pp,  54-120 ;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Thcol.  des  NT'', 
g  1  c,  also  note  S  on  p.  4.  For  otJier  instances  of  this 
Bee  Warlield,  art.  '  Revelation '  in  Johnson's  Encyd. 
vol.  vii.  p.  79J.  But  this  position  Is  nut  a  lot^cul 
one.  For  it  is  not  the  account  which  the  Scripture 
writers  give  of  their  Interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
ChrUtianity.  They  claim  a  direct  supematnralisni 
in  the  communication  to  them  of  tmth.  Hence,  if 
by  reason  of  an  anti-EupematuTaliBtic  philosophy 


I  reject  this  claim,  and  regard  their  ml«rpreta' 
n  of  the  facts  as  relative  and  conditioned  I  -  "  - 
conceptions  of  the  time,  we  sliall  also  he  led 


ally  to  reject  their  statemi 
of  supernatural  facts.  The  consequence  of  this 
wilt  b«  to  regard  the  facts  of  Christianity,  i.e.  its 
whole  historical  basLi,  no  less  than  the  Scripture 
doctrine,  as  the  mere  'husk'  which  contains  the 
'kernel'  either  of  rational  truth  or  of  Christian 
life ;  and  thus  Christianity  will  have  been  reduced 
to  a  mere  religious  philosophy  or  a  mystical  life. 
For,  ne  are  asked,  con  a  history  long  past  be  the 
object  of  religious  faith  any  more  than  a  doctrine 
of  a  bygone  age !  Is  not  the  whole  of  the  histori- 
cal and  dogmatic  element  of  the  Scripture  relative 
and  temporally  conditioned?  Accordingly  the  logic 
of  this  position  of  reoo^izing  a  revelation  only  in 
fact,  is  to  drive  ne  to  Rationalism  or  Alysticism. 
This  is  the  result  of  abandoning  the  principle  of 
«xtemat  authority  in  religion.  But  rational  truth 
and  religious  sentiment  are  not  Christianity.  If 
iva  are  to  have  any  Christian  religion,  we  must 
liave  the  great  supernatural  factfi  of  Christianity 
and  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  them. 
"Whereas  on  this  view  revelation  is  only  a  product 
of  the  religious  life  of  man. 

Accordingly  we  are  brought  to  a  position  opposite 
to  that  which  we  have  been  diwussing,  i.e.  to  the 
position  which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  facts 
of  Christianity,  subordinating  them  to  a  purely 
liuman  theory.  This  tendency  reduces  Chris- 
tianity to  a  philosophy  of  religion ;  the  historical 
element  being  reRamed  aa  the  'husk' which  con- 
tains the  '  kernel   of  eternal  truths  of  reason. 

This  question  of  the  Importanre  ol  the  hlitor!cal  element  In 
CThrisIiinlt]'  wu  pnniinent  In  Ule  ISth  oenl.  (at.  Upilui,  '  Kt 
BedFutunir  den  HiAoriichen  Im  Chriitenttune  ■  In  hla  OJavAni 
u.  Wimii).  The  ditnculty  which  wu  (sit  with  hlitsrio  IkU 
WM  nut,  u  mote  recently,  that  o(  atUlnlns  htalorio  eertiturte. 
The  Fleamt,  oion  ODdbputed  tact.  It  wu  held,  coulrl  not 
■uppnrt  or  tio  the  content  ot  rtUgioug  belief.  The  objection 
wu  tlierefora  a  inetBph;i->lal,  not  ft  hlitEsical  one.  Hence  ill 
bobIUvs  reliKlans  war:  ri'mrded  u  bat  outmud  eiplmioni  ol 
the  piii-E  religion  ot  r-mwm.  ThlB  ifu  the  podiloD  ot  the 
I.elbniti-WoliBiiu  phi]D«ophj  (ct.  Windclbmd,  Ouc*.  dir  Phil. 

'  It  ii  often  united  Uut  the  wonti  fint  qnotcd  ihow  Pmuline 
tnflUFnn  on  Che  EvugelM.  But  tbe  UDvUUngnea  lo  admit 
that  jMua  uttered  (hem  resli  on  dogmfttia  nnuid*.  Then  li 
no  edenial  eviifrnce  i^nit  thmi.  ukI,  w  Deaney  hu  shown, 
they  ire  perfectly  In  keeping  with  Die  context  So  >ln  Spltta's 
IdcB  Ihit  the  woid*  Ut  Se^Tikve  no  nference  to  Chrirt'i  death, 
Is  ulmitled  hy  him  (o  hp  (|uiM  different  from  the  view  ot  the 
ErangclatiseeHtaiic];  T3u  Iliaa  qf  Ciriil,!^.  sa  tad  10). 
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'fecddentoi  hiitoiical  truths'  csn   nrn-nt   be   the   ifroo/jd   of 

kerocl  ot  Chriatliuiity  wu  luiC  tstlaniJ  relltcioua  truth.  In  Uia 
H&me  wky  Kftob  (Dte  iUuff.  imurhoib  d.  Offiu*ti  d.  btonm 
rrmunft)  cooiidered  pure  iBonl  ImUi  u  the  ftUdinit  kernel  ot 
nil  rellgiona  HWoiIbeI  Ohrirtbudty,  bt  held,  htdCbttnd  this 
with  usztttions  whldi  ue  symboHcu  repeeaentatioDS  of  etenul 
truth.  Fichte  held  pnoUaUr  the  ima  pMlCioa  (ice  ^nu«i- 
•ung  lum  ttligm  LatiA  Thus  by  disUngolahlnff  hetwtmi  Ihs 
'liernel'  and  Che  'husk,*  aod  by  ftoding  the  fanner  in  the 
tnithB  of  reuou,  the  whole  ot  Ohriklutty  WM  relegited  to  the 
f^Utfory  of  hojlL  Ohriatiud^,  socoxdliigly,  wu  reduced  to  a 
reli^ous  philosophy  and  destroyed,  tor  it  !•  not  the  product  of 
human  relleilDo.  An  attempc  at  a  more  adequate  tier  ot 
hiitory  li  seen  In  Bchelling  and  Begcl,  but  with  much  the  aame 
result »  farad  historical  ChrlBtianity  ia  oonDemed,  betsuBe  of 
their  adherence  to  the  diatinotion  between  kernel  and  husk, 
Hiilory  i»  reganled  by  them  not  u  an  'ouwr'  'empiriiair 

Thus  the  hislory  of  Christ  is  not  ImporUnt  Ba  tlie  hiilory  of  an 

Chrtst'i  death  1b  ilmpIy  a  ejmbal  of  aome- 
e  repeated  in  evetj'  mou'e  hiner  life,  and  Hia 

jaeymboloT  the  return  of  the  llnlte  iplrit  ta 

niiiH;.    Thut  biatorle  Chriitlaiilt)'  i>  but  one  of  the  lomLi. 
[he  higheBt.  of  hare  natural  religion.  In  this  caae  i?oii' 


In  England.  T. 


this  IndlridualiBUc  aeU-u 


s-Hc^lian  i 


Chrtitianity  which  ii^iDnlii 
Sctiplure  IntelprebitlaB  of  them  to  a  ptiUosophia 
(auetU.  nti.l  voL  111.  HI.  leo-m  iao-iiay  God  anc 
idenUOed.    Oodia  the  IdealMlK^eacb  moo.    -'    ' 

.--.•--    '-■■-In  'dying  to  li 

on.    Ihiaiehd 
Dai  DO  valna  la  atUcbca  to  toe  i 
Christ  aport  from  tiie  idea  whloh  He  eaempUIled.    This, 

without  Biffing,  laKoo-P — ^""' •"  —  '-^-'-'■— — 

daim,  also,  that  f^th  w 

teot  is  UierelOre  paycbologicail]'  ■  'liiitoric  folth 
of  adead  f^th.iflspecioua.  Failh  ma^' have  a  hlBCoriod 
in  lie  content  without  being  changed  as  to  il4  psyi 
■  ~  •  <ftir  a  critique  of  Qreen'g 
in  Tht  Thinkrr  for  1895; 
;  Forrest,  Th»  Chritt  nfBii 
'xpfritna.  Led.  S). 
_From  the  standpoint  of  KT  critlclBni.  Hie  art-  by  Schi 


philoaophy  see  Klljiatrii 


■oL  iv. 


kernel  and  hi 


L.  lUnBtniea  the  same  disti 
uid  the  giving  up  of  the  fact 
Burrn:Liuuui  viuint.  HcTe an  an ti-Bupematural 
tlie  whole  dlacuBion,  though  Schmhidel  aisei 
not  presutqwee  tbo  impoealUlity  of  a  ndraole. 

The  extreme  remit  of  Ihla  tendency  to  give  I 
-•  SciiptQre,  and  the  eo *  — "- — "---'-- 


k.  Pickard-Camhiidge.     AooonUng  to  the  i 

mini  error  in  Scripture  ta  its  idcnUflcatlon  of 
iMx  the  Si^rit  ot  Ood,  ceanmunlnn  with  whom 
:>f  religion.    The  Apoitiea  were  confronted  with 


mistake.     Thii.  indeed,  li  Ohiinlaidty  withoat  Christ.     The 
author^  Ghriil  Is  a  mere  man  idealised  by  eoiotlau. 

la  doing  away  with  the  hiHtoricU  element  in 
Christianity,  these  thinkers  have  done  away  with 
Christianity  itself.  Thin  is  only  to  say  that  the 
great  facta  of  Christ's  life  are  a  part  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  The  Chriatian  religion  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  human  ideas,  but  of  a  direct  revelation  of 
God  to  men,  accompanying  God's  direct  interfer- 
ence in  the  downward  course  of  the  world  caused 
by  sin,  which  is  a  hiHtorio  force.  Thus,  ha\-ing 
abandoned  all  external  authority,  we  lose  the  fact- 
liAsiB  as  well  as  \ia  Scripture  interpretation,  and 

___,. — c  — '-gion.     But  '' 

r  purely  hn 

in  which  case  they  cannot  be  etemaDy  valid  truth : 
or  else  man's  thoughts  about  God  must  be  held  to 
be  God's  thoughts  about  Himself,  in  which  case 
even  natural  religion  laniahea  in  Pantheism.  This 
type  of  religious  philosophy  may  not  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture,  but  it  Bhould  frankly 
admit  that  what  it  leaves  na  is  not  Christianity. 
however,  simply  the  logical  result  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  external 
authority  in  religions  knowlalgc. 

When  WB  turn  from  the  philosophera  to  the 
liberal  theology'  represented  by  Biedermann, 
LipsiuH,  and  pTleiderer,  we  find  that,  notwith- 
itanding  the   greater   emphaaia  which   they   lay 
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unon  the  historic  Christ,  their  differeDce  from  the 

Shilosophers  ia  not  so  much  one  of  principle  as  of 
egree,  i.t,  of  how  much  of  Chriatiauity  they  will 
retain  as  kernel  and  how  much  they  will  throw 
Awaj  as  husk.  This  is  determinea  largely  by 
their  philosophical  standpoint.  Hence  in  their 
cBfie  also  there  is  a  subjectiou  of  Christian  fact 
and  doctrine  to  aa  UQauthoritative  theory.  That 
they  donotdilferso  much  in  princi^ile  from  the  pre- 
ceding philosophical  solvent  of  Christianity  can  he 
seen  nom  the  following  considerations.  ^V  herever 
the  principle  of  external  aathority  is  ^vcn  up,  we 
are  sure  tu  meet  with  the  same  distinction  between 
kernel  and  husk  in  reference  to  Scripture  fact  and 
doctrine.  And  whenever  this  takes  place,  the 
Scripture  idea  of  revelation  has  been  changed, 
Tevelation  being  simply  the  product  of  religious 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  mind  of  man.  This 
makes  it  the  product  of  natural  development,  and 
Eiihjects  it  to  tlie  laws  of  psychic  life.  Accordingly 
-we  Mild  that,  while  these  theologians  ditfer  from 
the  preceding  construction  of  Christianity  in  lay- 
ing greater  emphasis  upon  Christ  and  in  msistinR 
that  the  essence  of  Christianity  lies  not  in  eternal 
truth  BO  mnch  as  in  Christ  Himself  (see  esp.  Lip- 
sios,  op.  cU.),  they  nevertheless  regard  the  Scrip- 
ture facta  as  Scripturally  interpret^,  i.e.  both  fact 
and  dogma,  as  but  the  'sensuous  representation' 
of  rational  religious  truth. 
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anity.  These  ao-called  eternal  truths  are  tempor- 
ally conditioned  just  as  are  the  Scri])tDre  dogmas. 
To  bold  to  tbeiu,  therefore,  is  a  species  of  dogma- 
tism. Accordingly  it  is  natural  that  a  demand 
for  a  truly  nndocniatic  Christiitnity  should  arise, 
seeking  to  be  rid  not  only  of  Scripture  doctrine, 
but  also  of  the  ratioual  element  into  which  it  had. 
been  distilled. 

1  iemuul  wu  mode  by  Dnyer  U 


-JO  bsld  tbllJttUaiiilinidy  the  lint 

Ihe<duo(I>l\-lMSau>ilp{a«niMitU,li.lSlS>  WiMreuUiidi 
thourb  an  opponent  of  tba  Bllachliui  Kihcxil,  membhi  It  In  I 
eioph.^-* '-^     ™_.  ...^ 


&liitiu nllflan  la  hlitailiaL  uid  Etutt^ etetlMt 
oSb*  Is  bound  op  wUfa  tliB  penoD  ct  Oiriit. 

'  '    not  la  Uau  wUch  OhiM  r" 


nuBH.  nm  Dnwt.^  w.......  .— .^  — 

s  he  ny*  that  'Utli  hu  to  do  Dot  with  dogle  bhrtoriol 
lets  u  mifti,  but  with  Chrir  nliirhnli  mat,'  Mtd  tbat '  Uian  are 
ictt  about  whoH  hMorldtr  Ibere  !•  Ultle  doubt,  lod  which 
re  Dl  oo  Imponanoe  lor  onr  nUsioua  lite,  and  thete  are  nUien 
.  bout  which  then  may  be  mach  doubt,  and  yet,  a*  aeonioii* 
rcpmenlatloni  of  nllgloin  IniUa,  the>'  an  at  the  gnutegt  value.' 

..L.j___i..  ..^^__.. >. —  oocumncB  Iheie  la  doubt  aie  ol 

J  repieeentatlona"   ot  leliKiom 

lenUal  thlnr  la  the  rational  Uirth  which  thev 


uab'.lKaclaab 


subordlnatloa  oi 


an  nippned  to  represent.  And  thla  la  actually  Uia  caae  Willi 
LiwIiB*  treatment  ot  the  great  ChrlitlanlaaU.    ThnithBOmw 

b '  the  aynibol  or  the  etenial  truth  that  the  old  man  in  ui  aaat 
die.  in  order  that  man  be  bom  of  Ood'  (p.  19^  tiaough  Lipslu* 
does  recognin  in  C3irWa  death  more  than  a  mer*  symbol 
(p.  iwi  At  the  aane  time  the  an-lmparUuit  thiiw  la  the  idea 
Bjmbollied.  So  alio  the  BenineoUon  ot  Chriit  need  not  be 
true  in  Ita  liunl  Ser<pM»l  torm,  but  U  the  nme  time  It 
eymboUiei  the  truth  o(  the  entrance  ot  Qhrirtlnto  the  hcaveolT 
world.  The  '  roira '  In  which  we  oooodre  it  fi  eipiuwlj  aald  to 
"  '  '  '  .  Thla  (■  guOlcieDt  to  show  the  complete 
rIMian  lacb  to  phlloacmhlc  theory  In  thi* 
.  only  arc  the  great  ficM  of  Ohrlitlanley 
put  lata  Oie  calnory  of  '  huik.'  The  diymatia  biterpnlalion 
of  them  In  the  ScripUuB  la  alB  ngacded  M  (ha  eiCemtl  hull 
or  lymbol  ol  rational  truth.  For,  anllke  the  lUlachlian  acho^ 
who  hold  that  the  Greek  Inflnence  le  largely  l>l«r  than  Uie  NT 
writinn,  the  liberal  theology  carilca  Ihii  Influence,  and  oonae- 

Snenl^  the  caitloal  pnceaa  of  aepaiaUng  the  kernel  ot  troth 
■om  iu  huak,  back  Into  Che  NT.  Tho*  l4leldenir(eiaHinu- u. 
SiUttiUhre,  p.  1)  •*]-!  that  it  la  the  bu^eaa  of  Dogmatlca  to 
'  work  over  critically'  the  Scriptnre  «a  well  u  the  Church 
Aofoa  in  order  to  reach  ita  aUdlog  truth.  The  Scripture 
doctrine  la  laid  la  contain  a  '■eniuoua'  eluneDt  which  i>  not 
rationed  and  which  must  be  ratlODnUied. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principle  of  external 
authority  in  religions  knowledge  having  been 
abandoned  by  thin  school  also,  the  histonc  facta 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  the  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion are  given  up.  Again,  facts  are  subordinated 
to  a  human  theory,  and  we  have  left  a  religious 
philosophy. 

The  subjection  of  the  Scripture  facts  and  doc- 
trines to  a  subjective  norm  has  taken  also  n  more 
mj'stical  form.     This,  indeed,  is  a  natural  conse- 

Suence  of  the  attempt  to  find  a  permanent  basis 
)r  religions  knowledge  after  the  principle  of 
temni   authority  has   been  given   up.      For  I 
kernel  of  rational  trutli  seems  to  diner  with  each 


idogmatlKhtM 
.  ..lied  In  1888. 
mine  F'Qix  the  camp  ol  the  liberalB,  Ilreyer  directed  hii 
lemiuaeainit  "bbefilLim'njjd  ■  orthodoxy  *  alike.  Thebbei»l 
xAofS  &lla  to  autiily  the  dcuuuids  of  the  ■  ploiu  heart,'  while 
.hodoi  dogroa  la  in  cooBirt  with  modem  culture.     We  ate 

jIalJanlty  Is  a  life,  not  a  tcriea  of  facta  or  doctilnea.    Dogma 

religious  eiperlence  put  hilo  the  form  ol  ooaecpta  (p.  77).    It 

theietore  put  Inta  a  fonn  0(  relative  valldlly,  and  one  (hat 

conCinually  changing.    When  these  oonoeptia  are  no  longer 

.  ..lid,  they  no  tonger  aerre  to  eiprcH  rallgiaua  lite,  and  mun 

benjectHl.    The  tacuotChrisUvil^IannobitteratDreyer'* 

handa.    He  will  not  allow  our  idea  of  history  to  be  govenied  by 

—  dogmatlo  (upematunllKn,  and  GonauQently,  at  the  de- 

d  ot  an  equally  dofmatlD  anU^Qpanatuivllan,  he  tell*  na 

the  'myth-forming  prooeM'la  seen  la  the  Ooapel  lecocd  of  the 

lifeofChriat.  AUbonghsomethlngof oxtenultaotmayTemala, 

*_* „_, rtitude  la  any  historic  fact,  and  are 

'a  holy  chaiBcter,  which  la  exalted 

, ulo^calsdeooeMidhistorkaleritl- 

idnn.  Thla  arnnas  life  in  ua,  BBd  (hla  Ufa  Is  the  caenoe  ot 
ChristluKy,  which  ia  a  llle,  not  tact  or  doctrine.*  A  aome- 
wbaC  ahnltar  podtloa  has  been  taken  in  Pranoe  by  A.  Babatler.t 
Hli  idea  la  that  rehgion  la  life,  not  doctrine.  Bitcmal  autho- 
rity, whether  ot  Smiptore  or  the  Church,  klile  religion.  Tbs 
eaaential  Ihinv  la  religion  ia  Uta.  But  thla  lite  mnrt  expreaa 
Itself  outwardly  In  losututlaiH  sad  ^niboU.  Chriatlui  doctrines 
are  bat  symbols  ot  Ohrlsdan  life,  biey  are  higher  than  thoaa 
ot  other  reUgiDoa  becwus  the  life  Is  higher.  The  eaKooe  at 
iUy,tbaretor^  la  ndther  »  seitss  ot  beta  nor  a  sum  ot 
but  a  iplrilu^  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  show  the  inconsistent^  of 
Dreyur's  supposed  escape  from  historical  criticism, 
when  he  faJiii  back  on  the  inner  life  of  Jesua  oa  the 
ground  of  the  life  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
Christiani^ ;  or  to  discuss  the  philosophy  which 
underlies  ^batier's  books.  We  can  only  stop  \a 
indicate  briefly  that  when  we  have  separated 
Christianity  from  all  external  facts  and  have  made 
its  doctrinaJ  content  entirely  the  product  of  the 
religions  life,  we  have  done  away  tvitli  Christianity, 
because  we  have  done  awa^  with  all  that  distiu' 
guishes  it  from  natural  religion.  Of  conrse  it  is 
true  that  Christianity  is  a  bfe  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  It  is  also  true  that  Christian  doctrine  can 
never  produce  Chii-ftiau  life.  St.  Paul  has  tanght 
ns  this.  Man  is  dead  in  sin,  and  the  revelation  of 
Divine  truth  in  the  Bible  will  fail  to  produce 
spiritual  apprehension  or  life ;  for  '  the  natural  mati 
receiveth  not  the  tlungs  of  the  Spirit'  (1  Co^^). 
These  great  truths  are  emphasized  in  the  Re- 
formed Theology.  Bnt  the  type  ot  thought  we 
are  diacnsaing  means  that  the  essence  of  Christi' 
anity  consists  in  a  life  which  precedes  and  is  inde- 
pendent  of  facts  and  doctrines,  and  that  doctrinO 


•IB  Kims  mpKbi  Drejer's  poel —  — - 

Rltschllana.  Thus,  e.g..  Kallaala  hi*  OUnbt  u.  Dmnu  replied 
to  Dieyer  that  inaleed  of  so  andosTDatlc  Chrtstianity  we  oBed 
a  '  new  dogma'  which  grows  out  otChrMlan  talUi.  Drtyer  re- 
iained,  la  a  later  edition  ot  hla  book,  that  be  sdnittBl  a  ■  sdenc* 
at  laitli'  (OtninubArih  and  so  did  not  differ  from  Kaftan. 
Kaftan  again  r^dled,  saying  that  Drcyir  held  that  this  sdenM 
of  faith  Bontalned  a  iTmbt^  slenent.  and  was  only  of  relative 
validity,  nda  seema  M  he  the  mot  enenUal  point  al  diflCreno* 
betweBS  DrByer  and  KalCan,  vta,  the  IMter  claima  abaolnta 
validity  lor  dogmatlca  aa  '  the  sdenca  of  taith,'  while  the  former 
admin  a  relaflre  element  la  Uda  'adenoe  of  faith'  which  h* 
retuies  to  call  a  dogma.  Dreyn's  view  of  the  bner  life  of 
Chriat,  aa  ladeiiendent  of  hiatorlcal  oltidam,  and  as  the  aourc* 
ot  ChiiHIu  life,  resembles  that  ot  Hernoann  la  his  Vrrithr  da 
Chtiilm  attt  Oau.  But  Dreyer  Is  a  myatic,  while  Hemnann  Is 
—n.  Seealao,  Dreyer,  i'urwHbwm.  Glautnul.  (poithum.],  1901. 
t  Blautim  dMni  PiO.  dt  ts  RtOg.  d-oprti  lo  PiycA.  el  TBif 
in,  IWV  (also  Eng.  tr.  1807].    This  book  indudea  a  lecture. 
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is  the  prodnct  of  life.  Thns  to  eliminate  fort  and 
doctrine  from  Chriatianity  is  to  leave  notliing  but 
bare  natural  religious  sentiment.  And  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  CliriHtianity  is  the  product 
of  Ihe  religious  sentiment  (see  Warneld,  fAe  Righi 
of  Syst.  Thtol.).  rtifluoraore  theproductof  tliis 
than  it  is  of  rational  reflexion. 

Furtheruiore,  there  is  now  left  no  ba^ia  for  the 
aiGrmation  that  Christianity  is  the  final  religion. 
and  itx  doctrine  abeoluto  truth.  For  ve  can  never 
be  sure  that  Christian  life  may  not  reacli  hi)^her 
levels  and  embody  itself  in  more  elevated  doctrinal 
aymbols.  Writers  of  this  type  might  and  do  reply 
to  thia,  that,  even  apart  from  fact  and  doctrine,  the 
Christian  life  is  not  the  t>are  religious  sentiment, 
but  the  product  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  the  true  life,  and  it8  doctrinal  product 
final  truth.  But  when  the^  alfimi  this,  they 
abandon  their  position.  For  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  this  life  is  the  true  life  if  the  norm  of  truth 
be  drawn  from  the  lite  itself.  We  believe  that 
Christian  life  is  the  true  life  because  of  a  fact  and 
a  doctrine  'independent  of  this  life,  viz,   that  it 

Broceeds  from  the  regenerating  activity  of  the 
loiy  Spirit.  But  in  affirming  tills  we  have  fw- 
serted  a  groat  fact  aa  well  as  a  doctrine,  each 
independent  of,  as  well  as  at  the  basis  of.  Christian 
life.  In  short,  if  Christianity  is  separated  from 
the  great  supematura!  facts  of  Christ's  liie  and 
from  the  great  supernatural  facta  of  the  action  of 
God's  Spirit  on  men's  hearts,  as  well  as  from  its 
authoritative  doctrinal  content,  then  that  which 
diiTerentiates  it  from  mere  religious  sentiment  is 
gone.  What,  then,  to  sum  up,  is  the  attitude  of 
this  type  of  religious  thinking  to  the  question  of 
'  fact  and  theory  in  relation,  especiiilly,  to  Christ? 
This  question  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Ciiristianity  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  a  pBychologioal  theory  that  feeling 
and  sensation  precede  and  condition  thought.  And 
as  a  consequence,  we  are  left  with  a  hnman  Christ 
whose  portrait  is  the  product  of  the  religious  senti- 

At  this  point  wa  are  met  with  a  reaction  from 
the  neglect  of  the  historical  element  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  also  from  the  demand  for  an  undog- 
matic  Christianity.  This  has  come  from  members 
of  the  Hitschlian  school.  Thus,  e.g.,  Haniack  (cf, 
his  address,  Dtig  ChHsterUum  «.  dU  Geschiehte, 
1S96)  and  Herrmann  (besides  his  Verkehr  and 
Jkgriff  der  Offenbarung,  see  esp.  his  Ifarum 
bfdnrf  tiiner  Gtaubt  gachkhtlkhtr  Tknltaebcn! 
18S4)  have  attemjited  to  defend  the  importance  of 
the  hiatoticai  basis  of  Christianity  against  Lesaing 
and  Kant ;  and  Kaftan  (l7faiiAe  u.  Dogma',  1S69) 
has  written  a  reply  to  Dreyer,  showing  that  the 
dogmatic  element  is  essential  to  Christianity,  and 
that  what  we  need  i«  a  '  new  dogma.'  But  this 
demand  must  lie  judeed  in  the  light  of  the  motive, 
principles,  and  results  of  this  theological  move- 
ment. The  fundamental  motive  of  Ritschlianism 
is  an  apologetic  one,  viz.,  to  find  a  ground  of 
certitude  in  Chriatianity  which  shall  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  results  of  historical  criticism  and  of 
nietaphysica,  and  so  to  state  the  content  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  it  too  shall  be  independent  in 
both  these  re8pe<>ts.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  common  with  theologians  of  this  school  to  lay 
stress  on  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  '  historic 
Christ,'  and  to  seek  to  find  in  Him  the  ground,  as 
well  as  an  essential  element  in  the  content,  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Tliis  ground  of  certitude  and  thlt 
dogmatic  content  ore  held  to  he  independent  of 
historical  criticism  and  metaphysics,  by  means  of 
their  sharp  distinction  between  religious  and  theo- 
retic knowledge,  the  latter  drailing  with  tacts  and 
Iheir  explanation,  the  former  with  religious  values. 
In  regard,  then,  to  the  historical  element  in  Chris- 
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tianity  or  the  Christian  facta,  this  school  empha- 
sizes its  importance  as  port  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  ;  but  in  order  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  results  of  historical  criticism,  falls 
back  upon  one  fact,  vns.— the  so-called  '  historic 
Christ.  It  is  not  meant  that  Christianity  is 
independent  of  the  results  of  historical  criticism 
in  such  a  sense  that,  if  there  were  no  basis  for 
their  historic  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  Christianity 
could  still  survive.  Their  idea  is  tliat  the  '  his- 
toric Christ'  stands  fast  after  historical  criticism  has 
done  its  work.  But  since  this  criticism  is  largely 
determined  by  an  anti-suparnaturalistic  bias,  it 
is  evident  that  the  historic  Christ  of  the  Ribich- 
lians  ia  not  a  Christ  who  is  independent  of  histori- 
cal criticism,  but  the  Christ  which  a  naturalistic 
criticism  has  left  us.  This  shows  that  independence 
of  the  results  of  criticism  ia  impossible,  since  Chris- 
tianity is  a  historical  religion.  The  supposed  inde- 
pendence of  its  resnlte  turns  out  to  be  a  surrender 
of  oil  that  is  difficult  to  defend  against  a  criticism 
which  is  determined  by  naturalism.  Accordingly 
Hamack  says  {Das  ChrisUntam  «.  rfie  Geaehkhtei 
that  'the  tradition  as  to  the  incidents  attending 
the  birth  and  early  life  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
shattered.'  This  makes  neceBsaiy  the  old  rational- 
istic distinction  between  'kernel'  and  'husk,'  and 


Easter  measago  of  the  empty  tomb,  which  is  not 
essential  to  Christianity,  and  the  Easter  faith  that 
Jesus  gained  a  victory  over  death  and  still  lives. 


in  His  inner  life  which  involve  the  supernatural 
must  go.  And  so  we  finil  Herrmann  in  the  VerUhr 
falling  back  npon  the  inner  life  of  Jesns  redaced  to 
a  merely  ethical  content.* 

Thus  the  Ritschlian  attempt  at  independence  of 
liisterical  criticism  results  really  in  a  surrender  to 
a  criticism  determined  by  naturalism.  The  virgin- 
birth  and  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  are 
given  up,  and  we  have  no  longer  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  but  the  Christ  of  a  Gosncl  reconstructed 
by  the  critics.  It  is  the  subordination  of  Chris- 
tian facts  to  a  human  theory. 

When  we  turn  to  the  demand  for  a  'new  dogma,' 
which  we  saw  was  emphasized  by  Kaftan  (Glaiibe 
u.  Dogma),  we  find  the  other  principle  of  the  school 
at  work,  viz.^tho  separation  of^  theology  from 
metaphysics,  and  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  theoretic  knowledge.  The  watchword  'theo- 
logy without  metaphysics,'  however,  does  not  mean 
simply  theology  which  shall  be  free  from  a  specu- 
lative reconstruction  as  in  the  Hegelian  school.  It 
means  a  theology  without  any  metaphysical  cle- 
ment*, i.e.  with  nothing  that  transcends  experience. 
Hence  wc  must  not  on^  distinguish  the  '  historical 
Christ'  from  the  Christ  of  an  uncritical  tradition ; 
we  must  also  distinguish  Him  from  the  Christ  of  a 
metaphysical  dogma  of  Greek  oriein.  Accordingly 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  two  natures 
in  one  person  in  mir  Lord  are  to  he  abandoned  as 
metaphysical.    The  new  dogma  expresses  itself  in 

•  It  ia  true  Ihat  boUi  Hcmnann  und  Relschle  f'  D>^r  Stnlt  llbn 

f.  TluS.  u  Kirelit,  ISPT)  mike  a  (harp  diaUnnlon  bctwnm  tb« 
'  ground '  uid  tbe  'caiiCent'ot  iBlUi :  and  ivbat  thoyHek  li  ui 
iDdepeDdrat  ground  of  faith.  But  It  it  alao  true  thiLt  the 
ground  of  hlth  once  delcrmined  becono  In  Uidr  handa  a 

lent.'  Acconli'aKlv  Uieir  Idea  ol  the  'oinlcnt'  ot  (alth  li  one 
thatntflnwIththelrideaaliM ground.  KahlerCOerft^anonnle 
hiilmiieht  Jnui  1I.  d.  |7»eA,,  bibtitcht  ChTittut^.  189(1)  hu 
criticlnd  thli  diiUnctJnn  betimn  the  ground  and  the  contenE 
of  [iJth.  But  It  Is  mare  Important  to  note  that  the  idea  whlrh 
these  orltert  have  o!  Ghrlit  ai  [he  ground  ol  faith  determlnra 
atwolutel)'  lU  content  br  »rtlng  u  ■  principle  bv  whloh  to  dii- 
tinauiih  the  abid' — -  -*  -'"-  ■ "-  ' 


;  ot  falUi  (ism  iU  hlitorical  lonn. 
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religions  knotrledge  which  Bprings  from  laith,  and 
not  in  inettiph}~sii;al  propositions.  Christ,  there- 
fore, ia  not  Divine  in  a  metaphyaical  Bense  as  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  but  simply  in  the 
religious  sense  that  in  the  man  Jesus  we  liave  the 
perfect  revelation  of  God,  or  else  that  the  term 
■  Divinity '  expresses  His  value  for  the  believer. 
This  latter  is  HitscU's  position,  and  members  of  the 
school  who  have  taken  a  more  positive  attitude 
than  Ritschl  have  fallen  short  of  asserting  Christ's 


Christi.  Hajnack,  op.  (it.,  and  H.  Schultz,  Lehre 
V,  d.  Gottheit  Chrisli,  occupy  mach  the  same  posi- 
tion OS  Ritschl). 

il  conclude  that  in  the  Ritschlian  theol- 
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ocy  we  have  again  the  sobordination  of  the  ereat 
Christian  facts  and  dof^as  to  a  phenomenaiistic 
philoHopliy  and  a  historieal  criticism  subject  to  a 
naturafiatiD  bias.  This  amounts  to  their  sabjec- 
tion  to  a  human  theory.  For  the  fundamental 
question  is — Upon  what  does  this  theology  rest? 
Has  it  a  more  objective  basis  than  tationaUsm  and 
mysticism  T  It  seeks  to  base  revelation  on  ChrisL 
The  source  of  its  dogma  b  not  the  individual 
Christian  consciousness  but  the  Christian  life,  or 
tlie  revelation  of  God  portrayed  in  the  Bible-  But 
its  Christ  is  a  human  Christ  who  can  ^ve  no  abso- 
lute revelation  of  God ;  and  the  Scripture  is  nut 
regarded  as  authoritative  in  anr  objective  sense  as 
containing  a  supernatural  revelation,  but  simply  as 
the  record  of  the  revelation  by  the  human  Clirist 
The  Scripture  is  subjected  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness to  such  on  extent  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  are  not  to  be  taken  directly  from  Scrip- 
ture as  '  external  revelations,'  but  only  as  '  appro- 
priated'  and  'authenticated'  by  Christian  faith 
(cf.  Kaftan,  DcHfmalik,  %  on  the  Scripture,  p.  48). 
Thus  the  idea  at  revelation  has  changed  its  biblical 
sense  of  a  supernatural  communication  of  truth, 
and  becomes  the  product  of  the  religious  life  of 
those  who  stood  nearest  Christ.  But  the  Christian 
life  does  not  remove  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  all  at 
once,  and  consequently  this  idea  of  siiccial  revela- 
tion does  not  meet  the  demand  which  made  a 
Bi)ecial  revelation  necessary.  In  short,  if  we  aban- 
don the  principle  of  external  authority,  we  cannot 
escape  the  sahjection  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  a  philosophical  theory. 

The  logical  results  of  the  abandonment  of  an 
external  authority  in  religious  knowledge  have 
been  recently  exhibited  in  the  new  theological 
Kohool  which  follows  the  method  of  Comparative 
Religion.  For  if  Christ  is  only  human,  and  the 
Christian  revelation  not  supernatural,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  absoluteness  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  Ritschlians  sought  to  do.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  mainttun  that  Christianity  consists 
in  Christ  and  not  merely  in  a  principle  of  which 
He  is  the  illustration.  We  thus  have  the  distinc- 
tion tietween  the  'Christian  principle*  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the  old 
rationalism,  only  now  in  quite  a  different  form, 
since  this  school  insists  that  principles  can  never 
be  separated  from  their  bistorical  embodiment. 
Therefore  the  distinction  between  the  'kernel' 
and  the  '  husk '  must  be  given  up,  rince  the  kernel 
is  always  inseparable  from  its  historical  manifesta- 
tion. All  history  is  relative,  yet  not  at  all  u  " 
[lortant,  tor  we  cannot  have  religious  truth  ex  , 
in  n  historically  conditioned  form.  Thus,  while  a 
greater  signilicance  attaches  to  Christ  than  in  the 
old  rationalism,  the  great  facts  and  the  dogmatic 
content  of  Christianity  have  only  a  relative  value, 
and  are  frankly  given  up  at  the  demands  of  an 
avowedly  naturalistic  phdosophy.  This  can  bo 
seen  in  Troeltsch,  the  dogmatician  of  the  school  (cf. 
his  art.  'Geschichte  u.  Metaphysik'  in  Zeilsehr.f. 


Theol.  «.  Kirche,  181)8,  pp.  55-67.  Cf.  also  Die 
Abaoltttheit  dea  Chrietenliiiiu  u.  die  Rdigitmsgcs- 
cAic/Ue,  IBOS).  Troeltsch  admits  the  signilicance  of 
personality  in  the  religions  sphere,  aniFthat  Christ 
IS  the  source  of  our  communion  with  God  ;  but  in 
view  of  the  power  of  development  in  Christianity, 
he  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  to  limit  God's  reve- 
lation to  one  person  at  the  beginning  of  Christian 
history.  Therefore  the  first  form  of  Christianity, 
as  connected  with  Jesns,  is  to  he  regarded  along 
with  later  fonns  simply  aa  illustrations  of  the 
Christian  principle.  Thus  we  have  again  the 
entire  subordination  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  the  theory  of  the  naturalistic  evo- 
lution of  religious  ideas. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Christianity  consists  in 
a  series  of  supernatural  facts  together  with  their 
meaning  ;  that  their  true  meaning  is  their  mean- 
ing for  God,  and  that  therefore  lie  must  tell  it  to 
us  ;  that  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  make  it  neee-isary 
that  this  be  in  a  special  and  suoematural  manner. 
The  abandonment  of  the  authority  of  Scripture 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  leads  ic^-ically 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  facts  themselves,  i.e.  to 
their  subordination  to  a  theory  which  distinguishes 
their  accidental  Scriptural  form  from  their  abid- 
ing philosophical  content.  The  Ritschlian  endeav- 
our to  stem  the  tide  of  this  logic  is  unsuccessful, 
and  the  newest  development  in  theology  has  cast 
aside  the  Ritschlian  claim  as  to  the  obsolntenesa 


avowedly  naturalistic  philosophy.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  not  to  lose  the  supernatural  facts  and  their 
authoritative  interpretation,  i.e.  if  we  are  not  to 

lose  Christianity,  we  most  abide  by  the  Scripture 
as  an  external  authority. 

LiTKSATUHt.  —  R.  W.  OaSt,  nt  AltmnmrM.  InCrod.  Lect.; 
Faith  and  (HWrinn.  Ewy  on  the  Alodement  by  llorton  ; 
Thi  Atontmtnt  in  Jfoitrm  Rtlijimtt  TkBmht.  EsHyi  by  Camp. 
bell,  Funr,  Adeney,  llorton  ;  Foimt,  I»f  Ckritl  </  llitlnrj/ 
ond  or  Bxpfritna,  Lett.  vlH. :  H.  Boli,  Lt  Dogme  Cm ;  Via- 
(leld,  TA<  AiuAt  of  Sftlmiiaie  nrolegy  ;  Denney,  Thi  Dratk  <^ 
C*nil,  Intrxl.;  Griffin,  'Facta.  DoptriiiH. and  idnla'  <n  Prrt, 
mid  R^.  Ra.,  July  IMI ;  B.  A.  Updiu,  ■  Die  BedeutnnB  if 
HiiUriKhea  Im  CtariatMtuniF,'  pub.  In  Olaulna  u.  Wiam.  p. 
Ill ;  A.  SubaUer,  Tht  VUalitj  of  Onittian  Daimat  and  IhAf 
/^n^r^  (V  Evofufion,  ct  itao  nut  R  of  hbOufhW*  tt/lhtPha. 
of  Rtlig. ;  QtryiT,  UitdagmaliKlta  Chrittmlum  ;  VtiaiA, 
DoMOinileitliimii.  dii  GadtvAte ;  Hcmiunn.  Warvni  brdarf 
- -  aiaiOe  erKhiMlieifr  TlialiacJmJ :  KsfUii,  aiaube  u. 
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Pldmnt-Cunbridgr,  "Ttic  Chrln  ol 


^UQbrider, 
'  In  UiSbfi 


ig  d.  grach,  Thalnehen 

__„__.    ift.  1801;  \ 

Doema  and  Uie  Oirlit  ol  Kxperle 

IQOfi  ;  *  Romanui,' art. '  The  HintuniBi  jnHB  >ilu  lilf  Client  ui 
Eipcriance.'  i».  Apr.  IMS ;  Bchani,  '  GevhichU  u.  Do^.ina '  in 
TlitBL  Qaarlabdir.,  1  Ijuartaltieft  1905. 

CcHDiHn  al»  — Kant,  Die  RtHs.  innirllalb  d.  Gitalin  d. 
bloaeii  Yenun/I ;  Flclite,  Anwii.  lum  tiifftn  irbra ;  ilct^li 
Ltdt.  on  PMO.  Bf  Stlig.i  T.  H.  OKen,  Miierll.  Vorti,  ib.  pp. 
1«0-18t,  taO-n«:  PfleBenr,  Qiaubmt-  u.  SiilfnlHirr,  fi  oa 
Chrlit :  Bledcrmann,  Or.  Dtaniattt,  li.  f  81B ;  A.  gabadtr, 
EtoHUI  d'KIu  Phii  a*  la  SMg.  etc,  al»  Ln  RrHgiea* 
d-AutorOitt  la  RMg.  d*  tEiprit ;  Hamaek,  Warn  da  Ckrit- 
Imlunu,  LectL  l.-llL  ;  Hemiiann,  Vfrttkr  da  Chritliix  mit 
GbII.,  lira  Drr  Btgrir  d.  OJmbanaiit ;  Kalian,  Dai  HVhtb  d. 
Ckr.  RMg.,  Abacg.  f,  Kap.  3 ;  BdacMe,  -  Der  Bmll  uber  d<a 
BegniodunKdH Olaubiiu ul  dcm B»cfa.  ChrMua '  in  ZrilmM. 
/.  Tluel.  iTXinlif,  I8B7 :  Tnwllacb,  DH  AUoliaheil  da  Chri: 
laauatu.dleSdigbnUjaeh.  C.  W.  HOUGE. 
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FAITH 


1,  Introductorif.— In  the  NT  tlie  t«mi  '  faitli ' 
has  two  main  meAningti,  vhich  may  be  dintin- 
gniahed  as  active  and  passive  senses,  viz.  :  {l}beiif/. 
'  the  frame  of  mind  whicli  relies  on  anotneT,'  and 
{2)Mtlity,  '  the  frame  of  mind  which  can  be  relied 
on.  Of  these  the  former  ia  the  predominant  nae, 
And  is  marked  b;  a  rich,  copious,  and  distinctively 
Christian  development. 


K9— the  sctlre  %aA  n 


\Wa — both  lo^cally  imd 


and  an  not  tins*  clarl;  diiMoguiihable,  or  ait  tutaxWy  cora- 
iHiicddu.r.g..  in*>  mm.  'the  Uthtnl,'  applied  to  the  Cbrii- 
tiwn  CellawHhIp).  In  ttae  01  tbs  juoii-ictlve  »dh  or  '  truU,' 
with  the  nieMiIng  'exhibit  btthtulDeii  or  confldeoee,'  Is  cx- 
prmed  by  the  HIphil  I'Dgn  (eomtr.  with  f='to  believe  In 
reliance  on  or  In,'  followed  by  the  object  or  enand  of  the 

denDt«d  by  ^  betng  not »  muoh  that  in  which  the  cotiBdenoe  li 
npoiBd,  u  that  on  the  (attertjw)  BtRDCtb  of  vhlcb  It  ll 
r»poM>d  Id  tho  abBolute  ot^wt>  So  Doun^ariTatiTa  Irom  Iha 
tUplill  ODDun  Id  the  DT  (denoting  ■  laith' ■■  an  *cUv«  pridCiFle> 
Thi  mbitaotlra  .TjSf  'BmuHai,'  ' ttwidtartnfn,'  •Odsll^' 
(Botioe  th«  paadra  tons]  la  the  neanat  equivalent  (or  '  talth ' ; 
bat  it  alwavB  oocon  with  the  panivB  leiiee,  wlCta  tha  poaelbte 
*xoeplloDaltIaba<CUu]iut*hallUvet>vAw/Bi(A'>*  In  thli 
paaaage  the  aoUre  priDolple  of  tnut  in  Ood  aeeiris  \a  be  con- 
imMd  ehnndy  with  MTooanl  •df-eafflcdenay. 

The  Or.  rim,  («mf«),  ateno  to  hare  toUowed  the  rcyene 
Older  of  development  ([nm  active  to  panlve>  Here  the  n[c- 
'      '     ril)DM>nlnKlaactlve'fBlCh."tm>t,"betle['^n01aa8lcal 


'  a%hl«t  poa^hle  i 


usually; 


«.ord  {-.« 


-ij'oe 


_._.  Ji  Uabblnlcal  Hebi 
aobrew  of  Slmoh  ((.J.  M 


pe  uid  T'Vtf)  probably 

auiipoeiUon  it  la  poaaibli 

active  tenae  which  Is  certainly  i ■  '-  "-' 

ami  whuJ.  may  be  eeen  hi  the  lat 

aubiiuntlve  derived  from  the  Aphol,  Kpi^j-n  (u*ed  In  On  !» 
rtbnihsm'ii/oiW).    Ct  the  Bjiiac  equivalent  of  mm.  In  the  NT 

2.  The  idea  of  faith  In  the  OT.— Faith  as  an 

active  relipous  principle  Is  relatively  far  leas  pro. 
minentin  the  OT  than  in  the  NT.  The  solitary 
instance  in  which  the  active  meanine  certainly 
emerges  in  the  Heb,  substantive  nj'Dj  Eas  already 
bean  referred  to.  Bat  even  the  verb  (|'!!«3)  ia  by 
no  means  common  with  a  religious  connutation. 
Trost  ur  conSdence  in  God  and  the  nnseen  ore,  of 
conrw,  essential  to  spiritual  religion,  and  receive 
manifold  ex^iressioii,  especially  in  the  Paalms  (note 
the  use  in  this  connexion  of  (?,  Sy)S(t  1153  with  God 
as  object).  But,  as  Lightfoot  %  has  remarked, '  it  is 
indeed  a  characteristic  token  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  covenants,  that  under  the  Law  the 

"fi"'     

*s  "^  .       . 

Gospel.     Aim  a  the  promiuent  it 
dispensation,  trasi  in  the  later.' 
Tlie  object  of  'faith,'  as  expressed  (with  a  n 


W) 


the 


T  conunandmeots  of 
God,  or  a  particnlar  word  or  work  of  God,  or 
the  Divine  revelation,  or  the  Divine  messengers 
the  nrophets,  or  God  Himself  in  His  own  Person. 
Of  tills  last  usage  the  examples  are  the  must  im- 
portant (Gn  15»,  Ex  14",  Nn  14"  20",  Dt  1",  2  K 
17",  2  Ch  20",  Ps  78»,  Jon  3').S  Here  the  verb  U 
«onatnied  with  f.  The  classical  instance  is,  of 
■conrso,  Abraham's  faith  (Gn  15"),  which,  with  a 
true  instinct,  has  been  recognized,  both  by  Jewish 
and  Christian  religious  exegesis,  as  the  supreme 
example  of  faith  in  its  active  exercise  as  a  religious 
principle. 
3.  Later  Jewish  idea  of  <  faith.'— In  early  Kab- 

•Targ.,  however,  \'a"prf  [incplp  ^y.      Perhaps,  aa  Ught- 
foot  ^ffoiofiar-   -    •■" ■-   -'     -■ •      ■     -    ■     ■■ 


;  iMM^.^ 


r(iT 


•  cODSlnied  abaolutd]' : 


binical  and  other  Jenisli  literature  the  term  for 
'  faith,'  besides  its  Biblical  meaning  uf  '  faithful- 
noRs,'  also  doaotos  active  trust  in  God.  This  as  a 
relieious  principle  is  emphatically  praised  by  the 
Rabbis,  and  regarded  by  them  as  highly  meri- 
torious. The  classical  example  is,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  faith  of  Abraham  {Gn  1S°|,  which 
became  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  theological  dis- 
cussion not  onty  in  Rabbinical  circles  but  also  in 
the  Hellenistio  school  of  AWandria,*  while  Ita 
occurrence  in  the  NT  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  fact. 
The  moat  instructive  exaiujile  in  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture is  to  be  found  in  the  early  Midrasbic  work 
the  MekhUta  (on  Ex  14^).t    The  passage  runs  as 

*  The  people  feartd  the  Lord.    Bo  loni;  aa  thoy  were  in  Eifypt 

they  dldnot  taar  Ood,  hut  now :  On '-  '- — •■  •'-  '— '  —• ■ 

Onf  bdimd  in  lAt  lord  and  Uil 
tleved  Id  Masea,  much  more  did  the} 
Ihia  tboa  roa]^  leant  that  whoever 

BhRdwnl  ii  (isgaided)  ai  It  he  beUered .__ 

span  Kud  the  vcdd  wai.  .  .  .  Omtt  is  talth  whereby  Imol 
liaUeved  Id  Him  who  apaka  and  the  worid  wai ;  for  '**^T^t 
lanel  beliered  In  the  Lend,  the  Holy  Sidrit  abode  Dpon  them, 
and  they  aan^  the  aon^ :  tor  immediately  after  the  vorda  i  tiuv 
belitoed  in  Uie  Lord  nod  in  Mma  Bit  an-Mnt,  (ollcnr  the  worda 
(Ex  Mfy.Thm  MtigHtnu  and  tilt  AiUrtn  ot  iMraellhitKnui  to 
the  Lord.  In  like  manner  thou  flndelt  that  Abnliani  our  Fhtber 
Inherited  thli  worid  tuid  the  world  to  coma  only  by  the  merit 
of  l^th  ("Kl!)  irhertby  he  believed  !n  the  Lord,  u  it  b  aald 
(On  IWJ  •.And  lit  belieecdjn  Uif  Lord,       "  "  ■  '  " 


the  pe^U /earid  the  Lard,  dnd 

Lord.    From 
the  laithtul 
he  beUered  hi  the  word  ol 


1^):  And  Ae  betieced 


K.  Meh 


tilth  (nifUJ)  ia 
'eil  In  the  Lord 


Holy  S[4rlb  lo  abide  upon  him ; 
uis  iwE  ui  OUT  fatben  that  becouae  CbEy  bell 
they  were  deemed  worthy  that  the  Holy  Bp 
upon  tbem,  and  they  uttered  the  long.  For  It  U  mU  :  thef 
b^imd  in  Ood  and  in  Mimt  Bit  (emml ;  and  tlmnudktelr 
nlterwanli)  it  ii  mlA :  IA«n  nhw  Jtoiea  and  the  «&£Unm  tflirait, 
ct£.  And  ta  thou  flndeet  Id  the  oaae  of  Abraham  that  he  to- 
herltai  thia  world  and  the  worid  to  come  wlely  by  merit  ot 
tailh  (n^Q  tfO\tj,  whereby  he  believed  In  the  Lord,  u  it  ll  said 


(^Ih)  eaog  a  Mmg,  and  ttae  Holy  S_ 

in  like  manner  ^n  flndeat  ^t  solely  b 
~  fmn  Evyp^  aa  It  la  eald 
iaottienidr    "  "    ~" 


And 


AOUf, 


Ktstd,  t\a.    And  ao 

/aiOfU,  makhw  m 

the  rlofateoiu  it  la  aidd  (la  H>) :  Open  w 

rigUtaut  nation,  which  ketttthaiU«^,<     . 

Uile  gate  all  the  tolthtnl  <n>CN  ■^3}  enter.    David  ahigs  (Pi 

Wfy,  tt  it  a  good  thing  to  gin  thanii  unto  the  Lard,  and 

In  ting  prafHi  imlo  Thf  nnme,  O  Moil  HioA;  ta  iAau>  forlh 

Thy  ^•TiiiB-Ustlaeei  in  the  mimiiw  and  fhs  /oftAAiIuu  In 

wifmn  round  aw 

*  Bind  through  Th,  ... 

..    .  (If  Thy  hand  will  I  exult    What  ii  the  cauae  of  hie  joy 
herel   It  ia  (he  rewiud  ol  lalth  which  our  tathen  ihowed  In  tMa 
truat«d  by  day  and  night,    r 
""  '-- in^indfMH  in  tA*  m 
And  la  like  manner  li 


a.  Andaott]gnu(F>  SV^:  Tht  Lord  prtterteih  Uia 
,  _..  makhw  mention  of  tbs  talth  ol  the  taUien.  .  .  .  0( 
rlg^teoiu  it  la  aidd  (la  H>) :  0«n  |W  (As  galet  that  lit 


paalUn/,  im( 
Ijird,  noHtit 


world,  wherewith  they  truat«d  by  day 
It  aaid :  la  thoie  forii  thy  Atn'nMindfi 
Ihgfaithjvlneainthenightt.    And  T 

Jehoabaphat  (2Gh  tSP^\  And  then -„ 

and  went  AnfA  fnto  Ue  vOdtnit—  tf  IVtea ;  and  wlun  they 
wtai  tori/i  JOieaaBiiat  Mood  up  and  taid :  Bear  yi  me,  O 
JndaS,aiidviiithtKlaaUtirJeniiairml  naie/itUh  in  Iht 
Lord  pour  Sod,  and  B  shall  ye  be  atoAMAed ;  and  iare/alth  in 
nit  nrofifutj,  and  M  Ihatl  Hi  promr.  And  (eo)  it  ll  written 
(Jertn:  0  Lord,  da  not  Thintiuii  loot  upon /altht  AndfRab 
V):  nt  TightMHit  tivelh  qf  hit  faith.  Alio  (U  SB>t  lTm 
am  H(w  mrg  numing,  IKv  JaUSfUbieti  it  groat.  Abo  Ibou 
Dndrat  that  (he  (IHv&w)  Inteisaana  li  ooly  aasrded  ai  the 
iward  of  lalth,  aa  it  It  nld  <0>  <■):  (Amm  with  mt  from 

.1 —  ._^_  ,.  .^...    „_,..  "-'^j^  („™  vithme;  af 

aOeffelhirniL  •frmt 
la  Bold  (Hos  Sii-X):  I  wiU 


eit.)  remaiki:  'If  we  look  only  to  the  Individual  n 
wIlliFhiloiiinhMutlaillr  the  lameM  frith  with  St.  Paul.    'ii» 
loaona  dnwn  Irom  the  hutary  of  Abraham  by  Uie  Alexandrian 
Jen  and  tbe  CtariaUan  Apaitle  dlim  very  ■Hsbtly.' 

t  The  orifflDalimD  be  aeen  Id  Weitf  ed.  of  the  JffUflfa,  S6&,  M. 
The  MMOa  la  a  halakhio  mldraah  od  part  ot  Eiodui  dating 
in  ICa  pnaeDt  form  fnm  the  llnb  part  of  the  aeoond  ChivUan 

for  iliueCratdng'  early  Jewish  Ideaa  and  reli^aui  thDU(thbi  dI  Uie 
Apoflt<dlc  Bffe. 

I  Bo  the  word!  of  the  original  (l)l^  eIh'iI;  ^ir^)  are  under- 
etood  here.  ■  Bride '  (.1^)  la  a  mysilEal  d(al(nalion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  Sbeklnah. 


FAITH 

biintit  (An  unto  m* /or  ecrr ;  gta,  I  wiU  btmk  Iktt  unlo  mi 
iciU  /iiirJk  (njUMf ).  Onae  l>  liith  belore  Ood.  tor  on  uxoimt 
of  fiiUi  it  ig  Uut  tbe  Holj'  Spirit  ablda  (upon  InulX'  etc 

tn  the  early  Kabbinical  literature  '  faith '  wavers 
)D  meaniDK  Mtweeo  'belief  and  'lidelity  (to  the 
l.aw].'  The  furmer  is  prominent  in  the  Apocalufiae 
of  Bantch  (Ist  cent.  A.D.)  But  the  latter  is  cliar- 
ftcteriatio  of  the  later  period,  ' faitli ' ami  'works' 
being  co-ordinnted  or  combined.*  'Faith'  (-ijiop) 
in  tlie  sense  of  lixed  di>eiiiatic  belief  is  quito  ikte  m 
Hebrew  literature  (mediieviLt  times). 

In  SabbbuGSl  Babnw,  balda  ttaa  noun*  rtpott,  n^)t,  b 
lliphil-nibnuitlnl  form  ^i;?  ( i^  Anus.  HnilS-n)  oocun 
fTosetU  Baba  baflira  v,  SX  For  tbf  aotpct-eiprcnioD  ilut*- 
T.rru  a.  Hcb.  panlltl  ocean  in  UtthiUa  (on  Ex  IS')  •xmO 
.iirK  -Uion  iKklng  bath.-  So  In  tht  P>I.  Tuv-  (on  No  11") 
Hmu-n  -ions  ("Ihea  rt«e  Dp  those  who  hiullickrdWthiuid 
^thned  the  quuli.'  etc) :  wid  Gen.  Rab.  )  32,  njtOM  'tWI '  "en 
ol  little  tnlth' (an  BU<:C  po^l'l)-  Id  the  UiihDa.  (Ii^a  ix.  12. 
th(!  decline  ol  the  world  ii  aichbed  to  (ba  dlappeuwuie  of 
■meno((^Ih'(^BH  V)W 

4.  'Fftith'  In  ths  Gospels.— The  terms  for 
'faith'  and  'believe'  in  contrast  nith  those  of 
tlie  OT  are  characteriBtio  of  the  whole  NT  lan- 
guage, and  occur  almost  entirely  with  a  directly 
religioiiR  connotation.  In  Philo  the  reli^oos  con- 
tent of  the  terms  had  decidedly  been  heightened, 
but  suffered  from  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  con- 
ception of  tlie  object  of  faith,  due  to  his  trans- 
cendental philosopliv.  Faith,  in  Philo's  conception, 
rests  rather  upon  the  abstract  Bivinity  than  upon 
the  personal  God  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  in 
rather  the  fruit  and  crown  of  righteousness  than 
its  antecedent.  In  tlie  NT  it  is  alt-important  to 
distineuish  tlie  diiTerent  cotuiotatjona  of  the  terms 
according  as  the  object  is  (a)  God ;  (b)  the  promiii'es 
of  God ;  (c)  Christ ;  (i:^  some  particular  utterance, 
claim,  or  promise  of  God  or  Christ.  'The  last  of 
these  senses  is  the  one  most  comaon  in  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels. '  + 

(1)  In  the  Si/noplKs.  —  In  its  active  sense  of 
'  faith,'  tWh  usually  means  here  belief  or  trust  in 
God  or  God's  power  a.i  manifested  in  Christ  (the 
Bo-calledy  miracle-taithj'l.j  The  resjionse  of  faith 
conditions  the  granting  of  relief  to  those  in  bodily 
distress  (Mk  i?*  |l,  I0» ~    .  .   - 


1  tlie 


*  II,  I0«  II),  the  effect  being  propor- 
degree  of  faith  exercised  [Mt  9" 


'  According  to  your  faith  {nKti.  t*»  Tltrrir  ifiMr']  be  it 
done  unto  yon  j  cf.  15",  Lk  7'"  *" ;  and  for  degrees 
of  faith  see  Mt  &">  \\.  Lk  17'  etc.).  In  this  con- 
nexion Jit  13"  is  instructive.  We  are  told  tliat 
'  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there  ['  in  his 
own  coontry,'  Naiareth]  because  of  their  unbelief 
('lack  of  faith,'  inrrlar);  cf.  Mk  6*.  The  term 
'  faith '  is  also  applied  to  the  eoHfdcnce  of  the  dit- 
ciple  that  the  power  conftrred  ujion  him  iciU  be 
rBcetiiK  (in  the  performance  of  miraculous  works), 
Slk  11""",  defined  by  Christ  as  'faith  in  God' 
(v.").  Possibly,  however,  this  passa^^e  (as  has  been 
BUi-'gested  by  Menxiesg)  ia  intended  simply  to  bring 
home  to  the  disciples  the  power  of  faith  in  accom- 
plishing the  seemingly  impossible.  'Jesus  sum- 
mons those  who  look  to  Him  to  have  faith  in  God 
when  they  are  in  ^«at  danger,  or  when  they  are 
seeking  with  all  their  heart  Home  boon  which  out- 
ward appearances  declare  to  be  all  but  hopeless ' ; 
the  special  and  (apparently  inanrmountabTe)  diffi- 
culty here  being  the  insensiUlity  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  a  whole  to  the  message  of  the  gospel 

•  CI.  ChoTlee'  note  oo  ^poe.  Bar.  llv.  21 : '  Fnith  In  the  Tulniud 
Is  In  ane  of  Its  upecU  reguded  u  a  woik  which,  u  the  lulDl- 
nient  ta  the  Law.  produoea  nHril.' 

(  Sondsy-Heullua,  Renvxni,  p.  31 1.  The  psHlve  Kue  of 
T.rr.f  C^thtuUioB,'  '9dellty')ii  Ter;  nre  In  the  NT.  The 
only  initaace  in  the  Ooipela  hdids  to  be  Mt  IS"  (■  the  weightier 
mstten  ot  the  law.  Judgment  and  mercy  snd  tnlthfulneaa '  [wJ 

J  Tht  earlitU  Gotpti,  p.  211. 


(symbolized    by  the  withered   lig-tree|.     Cf.   the 
words  of  Christ  ta  Jairus  (Mk  £?■  *  Fear  not,  only 


believe '),  to  the  father  of  the  epileptic  (9=  '  If  it  1>_ 
possible  :  All  thin^  are  possibla  to  him  that  be- 
lieveth'),  b>  the  disciples  in  the  storm  (4*"  '  Why 
are  ve  fearful  I    Have  ye  not  faith!'). 

The  words  about  the  power  to  remove  monntains 
(.Mk  11=^  li  Mt  21"')  occur  also  in  a  different  con- 
nexion in  Mt  IT"  (and  in  the  rebuke  administered 
to  the  disciples  for  their  '  lack  of  faith '  in  dealing 
with  the  epileptic— a  case  of  special  dilBtolty). 
They  have  a  proverlual  ring,*  and  may  easily  have 
been  used  by  our  Lord  more  tlian  once  (cf.  Lk  17* 
'  If  ye  have  faith  as  b  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye 
would  r —  '■-  •'■= ■ —  *— -   "-  " •--■ 


old  say  to  tliia  syca 


e  tree,  Be  thon  rooted 


the  Synoptic 

.   ..      ly  that  suggests  the  technical  nenso 

fre^nent  in  the  Epistles,  viz.  Lk_18«  ('  When  the 


Gospelt 


Son  of   man  comes,   shall   he  find  faith    i 
earth'?)    Here  '  faith '  =  faith  in  Himself  as  Messiah 
and  Redeemer. 

In  the  Act*  and  Epp.  limi.  used  Bbaolulfly,  FsnBtantl}- 
QcCTim  in  a  souriologiail  Beiue= '  «aving  faith.'  It  lapkHy 
l*canH  a  ChriiUaa  technical  term,  and  pmctkall^  nood  ai  » 
"-""lym  for  Chrlilianlty,  marldns  out  the  new  reli^OQ  u  ewen- 


ally  cl 


In  the  t 


e,  tli( 


(of  JewiJ  b  < 
S™'^[l"e"n°l. 


Ir  In  eutb  a  puHwe  a> 
le  Oate  Baiitjfuf!  ■  B. 

lat  ii  ChTDUgh  hEn  tuLlh  ihte 

wiibed  u  '  laiUi  broufiht  ii 
irtii.i  and  the  Home  eondm 
he  Udkuwo  of  Ut  0>.  Mk  E' 
:e '),  a*  well  as  fnin  the  lant 


Im  Ihi.  wrtecC 
beiiiffby  llins' 
k  6«>CThy  Bin* 
{e  of  Lk  7«,  UC 


(2)  /« the  Fourth  Gospel  the  absence  of  the  sub- 
sUmtive  (riirtu)— which  dous  not  occur  at  all— is 
mode  up  for  by  the  freqnent  use  of  the  verb  (tw- 

■ly  oocara  In^  the  ST  In  the  i 


credit,"  'give  credeni , 

ruliffioui  act  (Mt  M»  *«,  Mk 


ntiy  of  ■ 

'S.'S 

eUgloui  apbere  :  oF  he 
ihiai  Hk  hi  inj-er,  be 


pnj-er  (Mt  ««  'ItlutHever  ]v  ihall  Hk  In  inj-er,  believlDe 
ye  ihaU  reoetve):  ol  belief  In  the  fact  of  (he  rewirectlon  Ot 
l'hri^Jnais->a*M>);  In  God's  vonl  of  pranlie  (Lk  l";  cl. 
Ac  mfi.  In  the  dtclantloni  ot  Jcmi  whettier  reEanlinE  eanhly 
or  hesveni}'  thlnga  (Jn  S"  lU,  Lk  »»);  of  fwth  gnHiaUy  In 
the  word  of  aalvatlon  (LkSIl  'Out  tbcy  may- not  believe  ajod  bs 
•aved,-ef.jQH).  ^ 

The  usnal  sense  of  the  verb  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  a  sot«riological  one.  It  expresses  saving  faitli 
directed  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  true,  the  immediate  object  of  the  faith  is  the 
wonder-working  [lowur  of  Jesun  (tlie  'miratle- 
faith')  r  Jn  4"  ['Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders, 
ye  will  in  nowise  believe'),  ll^.g  But  here  also 
the  same  remark  applies  as  to  the  similar  cases  in 
tlie  Synoptics,  that  the  soteriological  meanin{i  ties 
very  close  to,  and  is  sometimes  almost  indistiu' 
gnisbsble  from,  the  other  (cf.  Jn  V  with  v."  and 
0",  and  11"  with  v."  and  12*).  In  Uie  foUowing 
instances,  however,  the  direct  Boterioloeical  sig- 
nificance is  clear  and  unmistakable;  3i^ '" 4"- *»■  w 
5*iaj<.«.MQ»ii(p.»  ni'ia^H"  i6"ii)»2ff".    of 

these  passages  the  two  last  are  particularly  instruc 
tive:  'That  ye  may  believe'  (Iff"),  and 'These  are 
written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  tliB 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  may 
have  life  in  hia  name' (20").     Here  faith  occupies 

•  For  the  ponlble  interpretaUoo  of  the  wanle  nuT  mn"  nna 
(Gn  »i)  a*  ■  proverb  - '  In  the  mounli^  {f.e.  when  perplexltv  1« 
at  iU  height)  Jahweh  will  provide,'  ko  C.  J.  Eill  In  ££07 
note,  ad  lac    Cl.  Zee  17. 

I  Cf.  al»  Ac  U". 

ii^u>  for  uving  faith  hi  Chilat,  in  Mk 

*,  Lk6Ki. 
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a  fundamental  place.    Its  essential  object  is  defined 

to  be  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  *  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 

God/ 

Once  a^n  the  conclusion  is  reinforced  that  the  undefined  *  to 
believe '  is  practically  a  synonym  for  *  to  be  a  Christian.'  In- 
deed, it  may  be  infeired  from  tne  NT  usage  generally  of  nrrtCftv 
that  before  the  disciples  were  called  'Christians'  (Ac  11^  they 
were  designated  *  believers '  *  (•/  rirriMfrtt  is  used  as  a  participle 
in  Mk  9*^,  but  as  a  subst.  perhaps  in  Ac  6i**>  *  And  believers  were 
the  more  added  to  the  Lord  '1  Sometimes  «/  vrirr^i  is  used  in  an 
equivalent  sense  (e.g.  Ac  10«,  1  P  1*1,  Rev  17^ ;  cf.  the  use  of 
irtrrif  in  Jn  1^,  and  kxirrvt  occurs  in  the  opposite  sense  of 

*  unbelievers  •  (cflr.  2  Co  4«  6"^  ;  cf.  Jn  2027,  Mt  17",  Mk  9i»,  Lk 
1>«1).  Cf .  the  cognate  use  of  i^nrnm,  *  unbelief '  (Mk  9»  1614.  Mt 
13»,  Mk  66 ;  also  in  the  Epp.) ;  At/^-m.,  'disbelieve '  (Mk  16"-  w, 
Lk  24". «,  Ac  28»*,'l  P  27);  and  iXiyinrrc^y  ot  little  faith'  (Mt 
630  s»  1431  168,  Lk  1228) ;  iXiy»TirTi«,  *  little  faith,'  occurs  Mt 
17». 

8.  Some  charaoteristicB  of  the  Johannine  con- 
ception of  'faith.* — The  fundamental  conception 
of  *  faith  *  in  the  Fourth  Grospel  coincides  with  that 
of  the  other  NT  writers ;  it  consists  essentially  in 
trustful  self -committal  to  Christ  and  His  salvation. 
Only  it  is  concerned  less  than  in  the  Synoptics 
with  the  appropriation  of  directly  physical  relief ; 
it  moves  rather  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  facts,  and  directs  itself  more  exclusively 
to  the  Person  of  Christ.  Trust  in  God  and  in  Christ 
are  equated  (14^) ;  faith  characterizes  those  who 
recognize  His  Divine  mission  (cf.  also  16***),  and 
they  are  described  as  those  'who  believe  in  his 
name.'  The  result  of  faith  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  Christ's  unity  with  the  Father  (lO^  W% 

Faith  (xioreiJet*')  and  knowledge  {yiyvtSxTKcw)  are 
interchangeable  ideas  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  6*® 
IQse  i78j^  Qj.  rather  they  express  the  same  truth 
looked  at  from  dififerent  sides.  *  To  know'  (yiyyttxr- 
K€ip)  in  the  Johannine  language  expresses  the  per- 
ception of  eternal  truth ;  *  toT)elieve,'  its  temporal 
discovery  and  appropriation.  The  former  is  tnere- 
fore  the  fruit  ot  the  latter  (cf.  esp.  10*  *  believe 
.  .  .  that  ye  may  know*).  The  intellectual  ele- 
ment is  thus  the  product  of  a  moral  act,  and  is 
conditioned  by  it.  Faith  is  not  the  result  of  logical 
operations,  but  is  due  to  the  Divine  working  (6** 

*  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which 
sent  me  draw  him ').  Where  faith  is  not  attained, 
this  is  due  to  the  distraction  exercised  by  lower  and 
earthly  ambitions  or  ideals  {*  glory  one  of  another,' 
5**),  or  the  deliberate  choice  of  darkness  rather 
than  light  (3^*,  cf.  v.^^).  Trust  is  also  shown  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  real  faith,  which  does  not  need 
'signs,'  and  has  risen    above   the   necessities  of 

*  sight '  (2CP).  The  boon  which  faith  appropriates 
is  eternal  life  (5^). 

•  There  is  evident  in  the  treatment  of  faith  char- 
acteristic of  the  Fourth  Grospel  a  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  false  and  exaggerated  views  of  know- 
ledge that  were  beginning  to  affect  the  Church. 
The  subtle  and  pervasive  danger  of  Gnosticism, 
witli  its  dangerous  glorification  of  a  merely  in- 
tellectual knowledge,  and  its  contempt  for  simple 
faith,  had  to  be  met.  This  was  effected  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  *  on  the  one  hand  by  deepening  the 
idea  of  knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of  experience ' 
(which  is  the  fruit  of  simple  faith),  *  and  on  the 
other  by  insisting  upon  the  immediate  entrance  of 
every  believer  into  the  possession  "of  salvation.' t 
The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  *  would  indeed 
have  believers  know  what  they  believe,  and  who 
He  is  in  whom  they  put  their  trust,  and  what  He 
has  done  for  them,  and  is  doing,  and  will  do  in  and 
through  them  ;  but  this  is  not  that  they  may  know 
these  things  simply  as  intellectual  propositions, 
but  that  they  may  rest  on  them  in  faitn,  and  know 
them  in  personal  experience. 'J    Nothing  is  more 

•  •/  Tim:>«»ri.'  (= those  who  had  turned  to  Christ  in  trustful 
reliance)  is  perhaps  used  as  a  subst.  in  such  passag^es  as  Ac  2^ 
4sa,  2  Th  110,  He  43. 

t  B.  B.  Warfleld  in  Hastings'  DB  i.  836  (art.  '  Faith'). 
X  Warfleld.  ib. 


characteristic  of  the  Johannine  conception  than 
the  insistence  on  the  present  experience  and  partici- 

{)ation  in  eternal  life  of  believers.  'He  that  be- 
ieveth  hath  eternal  life'  (3»  6**  Q"-^;  cf.  IJn 
314. 15  511-13),  The  inheritance  of  the  true  Christian 
was  not  merely  a  future  boon, — though  the  future 
had  in  store  for  him  a  greater  glory  than  that  of 
the  present, — but  the  simple  believer,  by  the  mere 
act  of  faith,  was  already  placed  on  a  plane  of  life  to 
which  no  knowledge  could  attain.' 

It  is  worth  notingf  in  this  connexion  that  itXr,8tt»  (which  like 
virrtf  is  employed  in  the  LXX  to  translate  n^0|()  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  sense  oi  faitMutnesi^  riahtness^ 
rectitude^  rather  than  with  the  meaning  of  intellectual  truth. 
In  !"•  16  xifii  xmi  mXr.8u»  =  Ji^Kl  ipn  or  r^'iD^\  T90»  *n<*  by 
ttkviButi  is  to  be  understood '  faithlulneee  corresponciing  to  certain 
obligatory  relations  or  to  certain  promises'  (Wendt*).  Cf.  also 
the  phrase  rnt79  n**  »Xvi6u»9 = *  to  ao  the  right,'  i.e.  to  act  consci- 
entiously; also  832. 40. 4a.  46  1717.19,  and  possibly  also  in  146-17 
1526  iQii  i837r.— in  all  which  passages  the  connotation  seems  to 
be  a  moral  one  (*  faithfulness,'  *  rectitude ' )  rather  than  a  purely 
intellectual  one  ('  truth '). 

6.  The  Johannine  and  Pauline  conoeptioni  of 
*  faith'  contFasted.— This  is  not  the  place  for  an 
extended  review  of  the  Pauline  view  of  faith,  but 
one  or  two  salient  points  of  contrast  with  the 
Johannine  may  be  briefly  indicated.  The  different 
method  of  presentation  m  each  case  is  explain^  by 
the  different  circumstances  under  which  each  was 
formulated.  In  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  forced  to  wage  un- 
compromising war  with  Jewish  legalistic  concep- 
tions of  religion,  and  prejudices  in  favour  of  their 
own  privileged  reli^ous  position,  which  (naturally 
enough)  were  ingrained  m  the  Jewish  conscious- 
ness, and  threatened  to  pass  over  into  the  Christian 
Church. t  As  against  Jewish  privile^  and  advan- 
tages, St  Paul  vindicated  and  maintamed  the  great 
principle  that  in  the  domain  of  salvation  there  is 
no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  that 
the  Jew  has  no  other  righteousness  than  that  which 
com^  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Gal  S^**),  being 
in  this  respect  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  tlie 
Gentile  (cf.  Ro  3*).  From  this  certain  important 
results  follow:  (1)  That  *no  man  is  justified  by 
the  law '  (Gal  2»«  3",  Ro  3»),  and  (2)  that  *  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  alone,  apart  from  works  of  law.' 
This  thesis  was  splendidlv  developed  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  great  dialectic.  The  absolute  sufficiency  of 
thi^ saving  faith  is  above  all  shown  in  the  contem- 
plation of  its  object.  *  It  is  because  faith  lays  hold 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  delivered  up  for  our  tres- 
passes and  was  raised  for  our  justification  (Ro  4®), 
and  makes  us  the  possessors  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  through  Him,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any 
righteousness  of  our  own  in  the  ground  of  pur 
salvation  (Ro  10*,  Eph  2^) '  (Warfield).  See,  further. 
Justification. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Johannine  presentation  is 
determined  by  an  environment  of  different  circum- 
stances. The  false  emphasis  laid  on  a  merely 
intellectual  knowledge  had  to  be  met.  Hence  the 
insistence  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Christian  experience  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  simple  faith.  It  is  regarded  as  a  precious  and 
permanent  present  possession.  Briefly,  it  may  be 
said  that  'laith  with  St.  John  is  rather  contem- 
plative and  philosophic,  where  with  St.  Paul  it  is 
active  and  enthusiastic. 't 

7.  The  place  of  '  faith '  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus. — Christ  no  less  than  St.  Paul  combated  tlie 
prevailing  tendency  among  the  Jews  to  rest  in  a 

•  Tetiehing  of  Jesus,  \.  p.  259  (Ens^.  tr.X  God's  faithfulness  to 
His  promises,  as  shown  esp.  in  blessmg  His  people,  is  an  attribute 
constantly  insisted  on  in  the  OT. 

t  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  abovCj '  faith '  was  refjrarded 
in  Jewish  circles  as  of  the  highest  religious  significance  and 
value  :  only,  in  the  background  of  the  Jev^ish  mind  there  idwa^'S 
Iurkc<l  the  consciousness  of  privilege  and  superiority. 

t  Sanday-Hejullau),  Romans,  p.  32. 
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Sosition  of  privilege  (cf.  Mt  3>,  Ro  2^"^).    But  the  |      FAITHFULNESS The  quality  of  bein^  faith- 

ominant  characteristic  of  His  teaching,  as  reported  ful.     '  Fidelity,'  in  the  sense  of  trustworthiness,  is 

both  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  a  synonym ;  so  also  'loyalty,'  'constancy.'    The 

the  consistent  way  in  which  He  strives  to  draw  all  thought  is  not  primanly   of  belief  entertained 

faith  to  Himself.     Even  when   His   language  is  (although  that  is  latent) ;  rather  of  right  conduct 

general  in  character  (Mk  11^,  Mt  21'',  Mk  9^,  Lk  which,  emanating  from  right  motive,  demands  and 

18^),  He  speaks  in  a  way  that  necessarily  fixes  receives  confidence  and  approval.     Thus  George 

attention  upon  His  own  Person  as  God's  unique  Eliot  {Span,  Gipsy ,  v.) — 

representative  on  earth.     The  soteriological  signi-  *  The  deepest  hunger  of  a  faithful  heart 

ficance  of  the  so-called  *  miracle-faith '  has  alrc^y  is  faithfutoess.' 

been  pointed  out  above.    This  comes  out  especially  The  noun  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels.    There 

in  such  a  passage  as  Mt  9^,  where  healing  of  the  is,  however,  allusion  to  those  in  whom  the  ^uali^ 

body  is  conjoined  with  the  claim  to  forgive  sins.  (inoT^rijt)  is  conspicuous;  they  are  the  'faithful' 

That  Christ  is  the  proper  object  of  this  soterio-  {viaroi)  of  Mt  24**  252^- »  Lk  12*'  16»*-i'— where  the 


however,  in  the  intimate  discourses  of  Jesus  which    At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
are  there  preserved,  that  the  fullest  account  is    vKrr&rrii  implied  (certainly  in  Mt  24**  25^^'^,  Lk 


given  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  on  this  subject.     12*^)  is  closely  bound  up  with  an  allegiance  owned 
latural,  faith  in  its  higher  aspects  is    and  recognized.     It  is  suggestive  of  faith  which, 


Here,  as  is  natural, 


confronted  with  the  personal  testimony  of  the  dis-  the  trustful  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Gal,  p.  165)  ;  and  it  is 

ciple  who  was  uniquely  fitted  both  by  temperament  precisely  those  who  feel  themsehres  able  to  cling 

and  by  character   to  receive   and   assimilate  the  to  sometliing  external  to  themselves  who  are  most 

deepest  thoughts  of  his  Master.  solicitous  that  their  lives  should  be  spent  in  useful 

The  testimony  of  tlie  Fourth  Crospel  on  this  sub-  service.    See  Faith.                    H.  L.  Jackson. 
ject  cannot  be  more  adequately  summed  up  than 

in  the  words  of  Warfield  •*—  FALL.— The  various  questions  suggested  in  re- 

*  In  these  discourses,  too,  Jesus'  primary  task  Is  to  Wnd  men  gard  to  the  relation  of  the  Fall  to  Jcsus  Christ  may 

***.?'S  ^^  ^'^*  •TS^  S^'^'  difference  jMthat  here,  consonantly  gg  treated  under  the  following  heads : 

with  the  nature  of  the  discourses  recorded,  much  more  prevail-  v^w^i*  »  ^^    v  ^  «vr.     ^  *»*g  .««^4»^a 

ing  stress  is  laid  upon  the  Wgher  aspecto  of  faith,  and  we  see  j.  The  Messianic  element  In  the  story  of  the  Fall. 
J^us  striving  spedally  to  attract  to  Himself  a  faith  conadously  -^  The  Fall  in  its  hearing  on  the  work  of  Christ  in  (1)  the 
set  upon  eternal  good.    Ina  number  of  instances  we  And  oi^-  Incarnation.  (2)  its  ridemptive  aspects, 
selves  in  much  the  sune  atmosphere  as  in  the  SynoptiM  (4Mr.  «t  UL  The  FaU  in  its  bwiring  on  the  PenwVof  Christ. 
935) ;  and  the  method  of  Jemw  is  the  same  Uiroughout.    Eveiy-  iv.  our  Loni's  own  teaching  (or  that  of  the  Gospels)  on  the 
where  He  offers  Himself  as  the  object  of  faith,  and  claims  faith  ywXL 
in  Himself  for  the  highest  concerns  of  the  souL    But  every- 
where He  begins  at  the  level  at  which  He  finds  His  hearers,  and  j,  t^^  MESSIANIC  ELEMENT  IN"tHE  STORY  OP 
leads  them  upward  to  these  higher  things.    It  is  so  that  He  deals  ___    ^...       t*.    :-   «^*    «r;4-u:«    ♦!,«   ^^^^^   ^e   4.u: 
with  Nathaniel  (l5i)  and  Nioodemus  (312) ;  and  it  is  so  that  He  ™E    FALL.— It   IS   not   Wlthm   the   scope   of   this 
deals  constantly  with  the  Jews,  everywhere  requiring  faith  in  Dictionary  to  discuss  the  g^ieral  character  of  the 

Himself  for  etenuu  life  «>«^».«  6^^  OT  narrative  of  the  FalL    We  may  here  simply 

declaring  that  faith  in  Him  is  the  certain  outcome  of  faith  in  «„o-,-„«,  «„  ««««,>4.«j  4.1,^  m^^n.  4»i««^  ;»,*r«»»  o  «.«  k«^*» 

their  o^  Scriptures  (5«.  47).  ig  demanded  by  the  witness  borne  assume  as  accepted  the  View  that  in  Gn  3  J*  e  have 
Him  by  God  in  His  miehty  works  (io».  sa  37),  is  involved  in  and  an  account,  cast  m  the  pictorial  form  character- 
is  indeed  identical  with  faith  in  God  (6»-  w  040. «  gi?  i244),  and  istic  of  the  period  to  which  it  helongs,  of  the  begin- 

l:;ii*u'4rw£'Jh"U{"'£Sn^i^"e^',SS^30SS?^^  ^^3  ?t  human  sm,  mth  ite  attendant  evils  of 

When  dealing  with  His  followere.  His  primary  care  was  to  buUd  suflermg  and  death.     Whatever   opmion    may   be 

up  their  fai^  in  Him.    Witness  especially  His  solicitude  for  held  as  to  the  literary  materials  and  composition 

their  faith  in  the  last  hours  of  His  intercourse  with  them.    For  of  the  narrative,  it  commends  itself  as  in  all  essen- 

the  faith  they  had  reposed  in  Him  He  returns  Uianks  to  God  x*  i  r«„A„««.«  „  .,«;^««  „«^  ««4^i.^«;4-«4-:,rA  «a»^.^  ^t 

(178).  but  He  is  still  ^^Sng  their  faith  (iflsi),  preparing  for  its  ^^  features  a  unique  and  authoritative  record  of 

increase  through  the  events  to  come  (1819 1(S^  and  with  ahnost  great  fundamental  facts  of  human  life  and  history ; 

passionate  eagerness  claiming  it  at  their  hands  (Ui- !<>■  ii- 12).  and  its   Divine  inspiration  is  sufficiently  attested 

kven after  Hisr^rrection  we  And  Him  restonng  the  toith  of  ^     ^^     profound  truthfulness  and  significance  of 

the  waverer  (20^  with  words  which  pronounce  a  special  bless*  .~«'    *'^^   i/*v*v«»***   vx  uvu^  t^uv«>     »        o.^,   x**x,        «  «* 

iny  on  those  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  less  compeUing  its  moral  and  religions  teaclung. 

evidence— words  whose  point  is  not  fully  caught  until  we  realixe  In  the  midst  01  this  story  of  sin  and  judgment 

timt  they  conteiuM  intimation  of  tiiework^                      as,  ^^  g^d  the  first  promise  of  restoration,  and  thus 

hke  His  own,  bringing  men  to  faith  in  Him  (17*- 21).*  ,,      t\.    .       ^^  ^t  ««j«^^4.:^,.  ;«  k-^.,«U4.  i^*-^ 

The  fundamental  position  of  faith  in  the  Chris-  *^  ^^°*  ^"^1^^°*  redemption  is  brought  into 

A 1113  luuuauiciiuu  jn/oiKiuu  v>  loivu  lu  kuq  v^uiio  associatiou  With  the  very  beziimuics  of   human 

tianrrfipon,  which  IB  so  stnkmgly  expressed  and  ^     .j^y  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 

imphed  throughout  the  whole  NT  literature,  justi-  ^  ,^4^^^^  ^^J^  ^^  ^^  y^^^  ^^     jt 

fhP  ilfilS^^n^i  'i'wf  t£S  .^i^cTT^^f^  "l"*"  bmise  thy  head,  aid  thou  shalt  bruise  his 

,Vvi^»^  T  tT«^.fS^  fi^«  t^J^f  hL  w  heel'  (Gn  3").  ^That  thU  utterance  contains  the 

(Gal  3P-»).    At  the  same  tune  the  way  had  been  ^^  Messianic  prophecy  cannot  be  doubted; 

Srt1fr?i^°J  *  Tll^'^ir^il  ft^ifi^m^^r^f  T^;^  ^nt  c^  must  be  taken  to  make  neither  too  much 

of  the  time.    The  more  the  fulfilment  of  Israel  s  ^^  jj^y     j  ^y^^  element  in  it,  and  to  interpret 

national    hop^  by   special   Divme    interposition  the  passa^s  in  accordance  with  sc^und  principles  of 

^Jlt^it'^^^UZt^i^hl'T^i^'LXr  histoKexegesis,  with  due  reference  to  the  con- 

\^?r  ^T^ylilJZ\^                ^      ^        ^'  text,  and  to  tfie  general  characteristics  of  OT  pro- 

ing  as  a  religious  duty.  .  ^       The  emiodiment  of  this  Protevangellum 

LiTERATTRB.— A  comprehensive  fareatment  of  the  whole  sub-  r    xi,*^  «•;•«;♦;««  ~a1;^^„„  4».^:4^;^„    „«^  ;n  fU*»  {n 

ject  will  be  found  in  tf  B.  Warfleld's  art.  'Riith'  in  Hastings'  ^}^^  primitive  religious  tradition,  and  m  the  in- 

DB.   To  the  literature  there  dted  add  R.  J.  KnowUn^,  Bp.  of  spired  record  of  it,  IS  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that 

£^f.  Jam««  (1904X  p.  xiiifl.,  53  fl.;R.  St  J.  Parry,  DiseuMumc^tAtf  tne  Divine  purpose  of  redemption  is  coeval  with 

63flr. ;  G.  Ferries.  Growth  of  ChritUan  Faith  (1905);  W.  Herr-  the    consciousness  of    guUt    and    corruption   first 

mann.  Faith  and  Morala  (1904X  p>  7fl.   See  aiso'artt.  Bbubt,  dawned  in  the  human  heart,  there  was  also  present 

Doubt,  Jubtiwoatiow,  BioHraouwiiM. G.  H.  Box,  the  hope  of  restoration,   and  of  man's  ultimate 

*Op,cU.ib.  triumph  over  those  powers  of  evil  by  which  he  had 


■(i)  Under  the  syraboliam  of  the  repulsion  wi 
-n-hich  the  serpent  Bpecieij  is  resanled,  there  is  ccu- 
^-eyed  the  truth  that  there  would  be  continnai  and 
deadly  conflict  between  the  hnman  race  and  the 
powera  of  evU,  eath  seeking  to  destroy  the  other. 
(2)  The  hopeful  element  in  the  straggle  is  indi- 
cated, and  man's  final  victory  BUggested,  by  the 
specific  way  in  which  the  conflict  is  described-—'  It 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.'  (3)  There  underlies  the  statement  with  re- 
.^rd  to  mankind  in  general  t1)e  remoter  and  deeper 
significance  applicable  to  the  representative  Man, 
in  and  throngh  whom  the  warfare  was  Ui  be  brooght 
to  a  crisis  and  a  victorious  issne. 

The  order  of  these  points  may  also  be  taken  as 
indiualing  the  line  along  which  tiie  fnll  meaning  of 
the  saying  would  unfold  itself.  It  is  one  of  those 
presnanl  nltcrancea  of  revelation  whose  content  is 
fradaally  realized  and  defined  by  the  ^ro^ess  of 
events.  The  Messianic  ideas  contained  in  it  are  as 
yet  vague  and  jjeneral,  yet  real ;  rudimentary,  but 
Jundamental ;  implicit  ratlier  than  explicit ;  );et 
enough  tu  keepaaparkof  hope  alive,  and  to  inspire 
faith  and  effort  till  clearer  light  came  in  the  provi- 
dential unfolding  of  God's  r^emptive  plan. 

ii.  The  Fall  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
Christ,— The  fatt  of  man's  fallen  condition,  of 
which  the  narrative  of  On  3  in  the  historical  eX' 
planntion,  is  the  raiton  d'itre  of  redemption,  and 
thus  the  Fall  is  very  closely  related  ta  the  whole 
Tvork  of  Christ  at  every  point.  Bat  it  ia  with  the 
^ccta  rather  than  with  the  manner  or  history  of 
the  P'all  that  the  gospel  is  supremely  concerned, 
and  niter  the  story  has  once  for  all  been  given  at 
the  beginnjajj  of  Tevelatioo,  it  is  therealwr  bnt 
little  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  brought  into  direct  relation  with  redemption, 
except  in  two  classical  passages  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  viz.  in  Ro  6  and  1  Co  15.  Our  attention 
will  here  be  confined  to  those  points  in  which  the 
Pall  comes  into  more  directj  relation  with  the  work 
of  Christ,  or  in  which  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam  and 
hb  restoration  in  Christ  serve  to  illttminate  each 

1.  The  relation  of  the  Fftll  to  the  Inoftraation, 

— The  question  here  raised  is  between  the  two 
viewH  expressed  respectively  by  the  words  of 
Augnstine,  'S£  homo  nan  puasstt,  filiat  Dei  non 
etset  incarnatvt,' aud  of  Andreas  Osiander,  'Etianui 
Aonu)  nonpecaaset,  Deiis  tamen  incamatut  estet  lieet 
nan  cnwifxiu.'  The  common  belief  lias  hitherto 
"been  that  the  whole  mission  and  work  of  Christ 
Avere  solely  conditioned  by  the  Kail.  But  tlie  other 
Tiew  with  regard  to  the  Incarnation,  maintained 
lif  the  Scotista  in  the  bllddle  Ages  and  by  other 
distinguished  thinkers,  baa  of  late  gained  fresh 
currency,  especially  in  connexion  with  modem 
avolutionary  philosophy.  The  relation  of  the  Fall 
to  the  Inearaation  determines  the  place  of  the 
latter  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  opens  np  the 
question  whetber  the  Incarnation  was  subsidiary 
to  the  Atonement,  or  the  Atonement  a  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  the  Incarnation. 

(i.)  The  view  that  an  Incarnation  was,  independ- 
ently of  sin,  the  consummation  of  God's  purpose 
in  relation  to  mankind,  has  been  supported  by  argu- 
ments which  can  here  only  be  briefly  mentioned. 

(a)  Tbe  metapbyricml  ftr^meot  Uut  ■  poAlblll^  o'  becoming 
■nui  mmt  have  eii9t«d  etcmally  In  tlis  beinfr  ot  Ood.  otherwl« 
BO  iBoarnUlofl  could  hava  Uken  place.  In  othH  worda,  there 
Wu  In  God  ■  'Hlt4Uipa<Uan'  hir  incuuIhiD,  ■  ii«c««altj 
(tthlcBl,  not  meUphyiic*!)  foe  God,  who  I*  love,  to  miike  b  p«- 
nct  Klf-oonilnUDicatlon  to  Hit  monl  and  iplritual  omtures. 

(b>  The  very  conception  of  the  Mtdiator  In  redemption  impUn 
a  aeceaaci'  and  cwinal  retation  both  la  Ood  and  Is  loiui,  which.  . 


n  for  114  redernption,  and  hu  a  coriinical  alf^lflcance  wider 
deeper  than  Hu  work  av  Redeemer. 

bebeldtobeloTolved  InW  ■eteiml'ideaol 

tterpait  ol  the  precedlnj^  argn- 

.     I.    IlmeuiathaCiDiii  haalnliia 

!'  nature  a  need  and  a  capacity  lor  Chrlitt,  corresponding  to 
'B  HlI-conunuDicatUic  love,  and  this  quite  apart  irom  iId. 
I)  To  baaa  theJncanuUoD  aolely  on  the  need  o!  redeinption, 
II  make  Chrirt  a  meant  and  not  an  end  In  Hlmaell,  or,  In  more 

lem  lonffuag*,  to  reduce  tAe  tnaK  glotioiu  manlleetation  ol 

aod  for  the  perfectins  ol  humanlCr  to  an  eipcdleoC  coollnKEnt 
upon  the  unlowaifl  incldeiil  of  sin.     In  Chriit  alone,  aa  the 
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(ii,)  The  commonlyreceived  view  that  the  Incar- 
nation is  iiimply  a  necessary  part  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  is  supported  by  theprivia/acU  teach- 
ing 01  Scripture.  'The  Son  ot  man  came  to  seek 
and  to  save'  (Lk  W);  'God  sent  forth  hit*  Son 
.  .  .  tliat  he  might  redeem'  (Gall".).  These  are 
examples  of  innumerable  passages  which  represent 
the  mission  of  Christ  in  this  liglit.  But  to  this  it 
may  be  answered  that,  though  historically  and 
actually  the  Incarnation  has  taken  tliis  redemptive 
aspect,  and  is  naturally  and  properly  so  presented 
in  the  Gosiwl,  another  view  of  it,  under  dilTerent 
conditions,  b  not  excluded,  of  which,  as  we  have 
Been,  we  are  in  fact  permitted  brief  glimpses  in  a 
trider  field  of  vision. 

(iii.)  Both  the  foregoing  views  may  be  united 
and  harmonized  in  what  is  really  the  truest  and 
deepest  conception,  vin.  that  God's  pur£iose  is  nn 
eternal  and  unchangeable  unity,  and  every  part  of 
it,  as  wrought  out  in  history,  must  be  regarded  as 
having  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  the  whole. 
It  is  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  absolute  being 
and  counsels  of  God  that  we  discuss  at  all  qnestione 
OS  to  what  might  have  been  done  under  other  con- 
ditiooa.  The  view  of  the  qnestion  before  us  which 
is  most  worthy  of  a  true  conception  of  God,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  agrees  with  the  brood 
teaching  of  Scripture,  is  that  in  the  infinite  coun- 
sels ot  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
Kedemption  is  wrought  into  the  veiy  fabric  of 
God's  eternal  pnqiose,  nil  parts  of  which — Crea- 
tion, Redemption,  Incarnation,  Atonement,  the 
Final  Consummation,— hang  together  harmoni- 
ously OS  integral  and  corrected  elements  in  one 
homogeneous,  perfect,  and  unchangeable  unity. 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Fall  to  the 
Incarnation  thus  rosolveu  itself  into  that  of  the 
place  of  the  Fall  in  God's  plan  of  the  world  j  and 
we  need  not  hold  with  hyper-Calriniats  that  sin 
was  foreordained,  in  order  to  believe  that  the  Fall, 
foreseen  and  permitted,  enters  into  an  intimate 
and  essential  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
I>lan.  In  this  plan  Incarnation  holds  a  central 
place,  and  its  redemptive  significance  is  one  as]>ect 
of  a  wider  relation  to  the  world,  aa  the  means  for 
perfecting  as  well  aa  for  redeeming  the  homon 
race.  This  view  preserves  the  place  of  Kedemption 
in  the  foreground  of  God's  revealed  plan,  avoids 
the  necessity  of  conceiving  any  change  in  the 
Uivine  purpose  contingent  upon  sin,  and  at  the 
same    time  gives  the  Incarnation   that  cosmical 
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si^ificance  worthy  of  its  transcendent  character. 
Thus  Christ  is  central  and  supreme,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  Redemption  is  presented  in  a  true  per- 
spective, more  in  narmony  with  the  requirements 
of  modem  thought. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Fall  to  the  redemptiTe 
work  of  Christ. — In  the  distinctively  soteriological 
aspects  of  Christ's  work,  we  are  brought  at  once 
into  close  relation  to  the  Fall.  We  have  here 
to  consider  (i.)  the  reality  and  general  nature  of 
the  Fall,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  Kedemption  ;  and 
(ii. )  the  main  points  of  detoil  in  which  the  Fall  and 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  explain  and  illustrate 
each  other. 

(i.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Fall  is  vital  to  the  Chris- 
tian system  ;  the  reality  and  general  nature  of  the 
Fall,  as  a  great  downward  and  retrograde  step  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  are  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  the  reaemptive  work  of  Christ.  This  aspect  of 
Cfnrist's  work,  which  occupies  in  Scripture  the  fore- 
most place,  IB  everywhere  represented  as  rendered 
necessary  by  something  grievously  abnormal  in  the 
condition  oi  the  human  race.  The  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  sin  as  absolute  evil ;  man's  universal  sin- 
fulness, helplessness,  and  state  of  spiritual  death, 
w^hich  form  the  very  basis  of  Reaemption ;  the 
representation  of  mankind  as  'lost,'  'alienated' 
from  God,  and  yet  capable  and  worthy  of  being 
redeemed  and  restored ; — all  this,  as  so  abundantly 
presented  and  emphasized  in  connexion  with  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ,  affords  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  that  man  has  faUen  from 
a  higher  condition.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  Incarnation  (see  1,  above),  it  is  clear  that  the 
great  outstanding  fact  of  the  Atonement,  with  all 
the  suffering  and  sacrifice  which  it  involved,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  at  once  by  the  dignity  and 
tlie  degradation  of  man, — in  other  words,  by  the 
Fall. 

(ii.)  This  is  borne  out  by  the  more  specific  teach- 
ing in  regard  to  the  Fall  in  its  relation  to  the  work 
of  Christ  in  Ro  6"-»  and  1  Co  l6n-M.«-«  The 
genei^  and  clear  line  of  argument  in  the  former 
passage  brings  out  the  foUowmg  points  : 

Adam's  act  of  disobedience  involved  all  men  in 
(a)  Sin,  and  (b)  Death.  By  sin  is  here  meant  both 
actual  sinfulness  ('  for  that  all  sinned,'  v.^^),  and  a 
condition  of  liability  to  penalty  even  apart  from 
personal  transgression  (v.").  This  latter,  however, 
IS  not  to  be  held  in  any  sense  as  personal  participa- 
tion in  or  responsibility  for  Adam's  offence,  though 
it  is  the  transmitted  effect  of  it  (see  below).  Death 
here  apparently  means  physical  death  in  the  first 
place  (as  in  v."),  but  most  probably  includes  also 
spiritual  death.  On  the  otner  hand,  though  the 
analogy  is  not  fully  expressed,  it  is  clearly  implied 
tliat  m  the  same  way  Christ's  act  of  obedience 
brings  (a)  Justification  and  {b)  Life ;  and  in  view 
of  the  emphatic  reiteration,  in  various  forms,  of  the 
surpassing  fulness  of  Redemption  in  w.**"^^,  we 
may  include  under  these  terms:  ne^tively,  de- 
liverance from  guUtf  from  sin  Usetfy  and  from 
death ;  and  positively,  the  bestoioment  of  judicial 
and  actual  righteousness,  and  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  life. 

Another  question  raised  in  this  connexion  is 
concerned  with  the  precise  moral  relationship 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  Christ  and  His  people  on  the  other. 
Adam  and  Christ  ('the  second  Adam')  are  re- 
presented as  standing  in  an  analogous  relation  to 
mankind,  forming  the  basis  in  the  one  case  of  uni- 
versal sin  and  death,  and  in  the  other  of  restora- 
tion for  believers.  In  regard  to  Adam  it  has  been 
variously  held  (1)  that  the  relation  between  him 
and  his  posterity  was  virtually  one  of  identity; 
mankind  sinned  in  him  and  therefore  share  his 
guilt;  (2)  that  the  relation   is  representative  or 


federal,  Adam  acting  on  behalf  of  his  descendants ; 
and  (3)  that  the  relation  is  natural,  the  evil  efteots 
of  Adam's  fall  being  communicated  to  the  race 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  heredity.  The 
third  view  preserves  any  elements  of  truth  in  the 
other  two,  while  it  best  explains  the  facts  in  har- 
mony with  true  ethical  principles.  The  transmitted 
effect  of  Adam's  sin  consists  mainly  of  the  loss  of 
moral  balance,  an  inborn  tendency  of  heart  and 
will  towards  evil,  a  discUnlity,  though  not  a  total 
inability,  for  goodness.  Though  men  are  not  per- 
sonally implicated  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, their  condition  involves  demerit  and 
necessitates  redemption.*  Turning  to  the  other 
side,  though  we  are  not  warranted  m  carrying  the 
analogy  t^  far,  we  find  on  the  part  of  Christ  (1)  a 
relation  of  identity  with  the  race  through  the  In- 
ca,mation ;  (2)  a  representative  or  covenant  rdation 
with  His  people  (see  2  Co  5^  etc.),  based  on  the  one 
side  on  God  s  free  grace,  and  on  the  other  on 
believers'  voluntary  acceptance  of  it  (Ro  6") ;  and 
(3)  a  vital  union  lietween  Christ  and  believers  by 
which  new  life  is  imparted  and  the  evil  effects  of 
the  Fall  counteracted  (Jn  16^"*  etc.). 

Christ  is  thus  a  new  beginning  for  the  fallen 
race,  a  fountain  of  life  and  righteousness,  as  Adam 
was  of  death  and  sin.  Adam  was  a  true  '  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come,'  a  type  based  not  on  mere 
analogy,  but  on  deep  and  real  correspondences 
between  his  relation  as  'psychical'  parent  to  his 
natural  descendants,  and  Cnrist's  relation  to  His 
people  as  the  'second  Adam,'  the  'spiritual'  ori- 
ginator of  a  regenerated  race.t 

iil  The  Fall  in  relation  to  the  Person  op 
Christ. — The  Fall  of  Adam,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
troduced into  the  nature  of  all  descended  from  him 
a  fatal  taint  of  sin,  an  insuperable  moral  dis- 
ability. The  question  now  before  us  is,  How  did 
Jesus  Christ,  tue  new  Adam,  as  a  true  member  of 
the  fallen  race,  escape  this  evil  influence?  That 
Christ  in  His  nature  and  Person  was  absolutely 
free  from  sin,  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  gener- 
ally admitted  as  well  as  most  vital  facts  of  the 
gospel.  Bom  into  the  world  in  the  line  of  human 
descent,  sharing  human  nature  otherwise  in  its 
fulness,  how  was  Jesus  alone  unaffected  by  the 
common  heritage  of  sin  ? 

The  full  answer  to  this  question  lies  hidden  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation ;  but  an  indication 
of  the  line  in  which  the  solution  lies  is  given  in  the 
great  fact  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord.  The 
historical  reality  of  this  part  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive has  been  availed  by  modem  criticism,  but  the 
doctrine  still  retains  its  place  in  the  best  philosophy 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  truth  has  Men  rather 
confirmed  than  otherwise  by  impartial  study  of  the 
records.  As  a  fact,  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a  super- 
natural manner  commends  itself  as  peculiarly  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption.  (1) 
It  mdicates  a  new  departure,  a  fresh  beginning, 
the  introduction  into  the  human  race  of  a  new 
element,  and  marks  a  break  in  the  normal  and 
fatal  continuity  of  spiritual  helplessness  and  decay. 
(2)  It  suggests,  though  it  does  not  fully  explain, 
means  by  which  Christ  could  become  true  man  and 
yet  be  preserved  from  the  hereditary  effects  of  the 
Fall.  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee  : 
wherefore  also  that  which  is  to  be  bom  shall  be 
called  holy,  the  Son  of  God '  (Lk  1»).  Those  who 
deny  the  Virgin  Birth  have  still  to  explain  the 
equally  miraculous  fact  of  the  appearance  of  this 
single  exception  to  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind.    The  manner  of  Christ's  birth,  as  re- 

*  Note  mfimprtiXti  in  Ro  619  and  fra^«'rr«u«,  teatp^fiftrK  in 
W.14- 15.  w ;  see  Fairbaim,  Chrx»t  in  Modem  Theology,  p.  312. 

t  See  full  and  suggestive  drawing  out  of  the  analogy  in  Fair- 
bairn's  CAmt  in  Modem  Theology,  pp.  311-313. 
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corded  in  the  Gospels  of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  is  so  fully  in 
harmony  with  His  unique  personality  and  charac- 
ter, that,  though  we  cannot  fully  understand,  we 
may  at  least  be  satisfied  that  all  form  parts  of  one 
Divine  plan,  and  thus  the  moral  miracle  and  the 
physical  mutually  support  one  another.  See  art. 
VIRGIN  Birth. 

iv.  The  Teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Gospels  on  the  Fall. — Our  Lord  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  all  His  recorded 
teaching,  His  only  allusion  to  our  first  parents 
at  all  &ing  the  general  statement  in  connexion 
with  marriage  (m  19*,  Mk  10").  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fall  underlies  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ 
on  sin  and  redemption,  and  is  particularly  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  in  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  universal  sinfulness  of  man,  ^  This  is 
taken  for  granted.  •  If  ye  then,  being  evU,  know,' 
etc.  (Mt  7",  Lk  11").  This  truth  is  involved  in  the 
whole  character  of  our  Lord's  mission  and  teaching. 
See  also  Jn  l^  8^.      (2)  The  inwardness  of  sin, 

*  Out  of  the  heart  come  forth  evil  thoughts,'  etc. 
'.  .  .  These  are  the  things  which  defile  the  man '  (Mt 
16"- »  and  ||).  Cf.  also  Mt  6«-28,  Mk  iO^,  Lk  6« 
(3)  The  deep  radical  character  of  human  evil.  *  Ye 
must  be  borh  anew '  ( Jn  S'  and  v.').  (4)  The 
hereditary  disability  of  human  nature.  'That 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,'  etc.  (Jn  3* ;  cf. 
1*').  (5)  Jesus  everywhere  indicates  clearly  His 
view  as  to  the  original  dignity  and  value  of  man, 

*  What  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  life?'  (Mt  16*).  Cf. 
Lk  15^^,  Mt  12^,  etc  ;  and  the  general  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  (6)  The  fall 
may  be  said  to  be  pictured  for  us  more  specifically 
in  the  parahle  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  16*'''*)»  and 
the  corresponding  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and 
the  Lost  Fiece  of  Monej  in  the  same  chapter. 
(7)  Generally  the  whole  mission  of  Christ  to  ransom 
men  (Mk  10«),  to  save  (Mt  1«,  Lk  W^  etc.),  and 
to  restore  to  Divine  Sonship  (Jn  1^),  is  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  the  state  of  ruin 
resulting  from  it,  combined  with  splendid  possi- 
bilities of  restoration  through  grace. 

LrrsaATURB. — On  OT  narrative  and  Messianic  elements :  Byle's 
Early  Narratives  of  Genesia ;  all  ffood  Commentaries,  such  as 
those  of  Dillmann,  Qunkel«  and  Driver. 

On  Fall  and  Incarnation :  Domer,  Person  cf  Christy  vol.  iii. 
pp.  861-360,  vol.  V.  pp.  236-248,  also  the  same  author's  Christian 
Jjoetrine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  283-299 ;  Martensen,  Christian  Dogmalies, 
pp.  268-263;  Orr,  Christian  View  of  God,  etc,  pp.  819-327; 
westoott,  The  G^l  of  Creation, 

On  Adam  and  Ohrist :  Relative  sections  of  treatises  on  Syste- 
matic Theoloey^  such  as  Domer,  Hodge ;  Oar's  Christian  View ; 
Fairbaim,  Chnst  in  Modem  Theology ;  also  Sanday-Headlani, 
Jtomans  (on  S^^^),  and  other  good  Commentaries ;  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theology,  vol  W. 

On  Virgin  Birth  and  Sinlessness  of  Christ :  Sanday,  Bampton 
Lectures ;  Gore,  Bampton  Lectures ;  all  critical  Lives  of  Christ ; 
Grifflth-Jones,  Ascent  through  Christ ;  and  for  trustworthiness 
of  Luke's  narrative,  Ramsav,  Wa^  Christ  bom  at  BUhUhem  f 

On  Christ's  teaching :  all  good  treatises,  such  as  Wendt's ; 
»ad  works  on  NT  Theology,  as  those  of  Weiss  and  BeyscUag. 

J.  E.  M'OUAT. 

FALSE    CHRISTS.  — The    term  ^pevS&xP^aroi  or 

Sseudo-Christs  occurs  only  in  Mk  13**  (cf.  13')  = 
It  24**  (cf.  24').  Despite  its  omission  in  Mk.  by 
T),  etc.,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  ori^al  text  of 
the  eschatolo^cal  discourse.  But  this  discourse 
forms  one  of  tne  sections  in  the  Synoptic  narrative 
which  are  specially  permeated  by  reflexions  of  the 
Apostolic  Cnurch  ;  and  even  after  a  small  Jewish 
or  Jewish-Christian  apocalypse  has  been  disen- 
tangled from  the  discourse,  the  remaining  logia, 
of  which  this  forms  one,  require  to  be  carefully 
scrutinized.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  primitive 
tradition  of  Christ's  sayings.  Over  them  lie  traces 
of  the  experiences  of  the  early  Christians  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  decade  in  Palestine, 
when  the  political  convulsion  of  the  country  was 
accompanied  by  religious  agitation  and]  moral 
crises  of  a  strange  nature.    The  1st  cent,  of  our  era 


was  full  of  unrest  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  As 
the  pages  of  Josephus  testify,  one  rival  Messiah 
follow^  another,  each  and  all  succeeding  more 
or  less  in  kindling  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  the  Roman  authorities.  These  popular 
l^uiers  of  revolt  worked  on  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  nation.  Messianic  fanaticism  became  un- 
controllable, and  enthusiasts  seduced  the  ardent  by 
semi-political  hopes  (cf.  Schiirer,  HJF  I.  ii.  §  20, 
and  Volz,  Jiid,  Eschatologie,  20»-210). 

If  the  words  *m  my  name*  (Mk  13'=Mt  24*) 
mean  *in  the  name  of  Jesus,'  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  them.  For  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any 
Christians  claiming  to  be  Jesus.  Christian  false 
prophets  there  might  be,  and  were,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  duving  the  1st  cent,  of  pretenders  to 
the  name  of  Jesus.  False  Christs  m  this  sense 
of  the  term  are  scarcely  credible,  though  later 
ages  have  furnished  specimens  of  the  type,  as, 
e.g,,  among  some  of  the  followers  of  George  Fox 
the  Quaker,  who  was  himself  accused  of  claiming 
to  be  Christ.  Either,  then,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  phrase  '  in  my  name '  has  been  inserted  by  the 
Evangelists  in  order  to  stamp  as  Christian  what 
was  originally  a  Jewish  prediction,  or  the  phrase 
must  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  *in  the  name  of 
Messiah,'  as  is  implied  in  '  I  am  he.'  False  Christs 
would  thus  be  equivalent  to  false  Messiahs  (so  Mk 
13*^,  Mt  24^),  and  the  logion  would  be  a  warning 
against  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  numerous 
impostors  who  swarmed  in  Palestine  down  to  the 
days  of  Bar  Cochba  (131-135  A.  D.),  their  last  repre- 
sentative. It  is  in  the  light  of  this  retrospect  that 
Justin  Martjrr  (about  155  A.D.)  quotes  this  saying 
in  his  Dialogue  (82.  308  C)  thus :  '  Our  Lord  said 
many  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  would  come 
in  His  name  and  deceive  many ;  which  is  the  case.' 
The  false  prophets,  of  course,  are  the  heralds  of  the 
false  Messiahs ;  they  guarantee  the  movement  in 
question  by  means  of  miracles.  But  occasionally 
a  false  Messiah  may  have  been,  as  Theudas  was, 
a  false  prophet  as  well.  The  Didache,  curiously 
enough,  omits  all  mention  of  false  Messiahs, 
though  it  notices  the  danger  of  false  prophets 
(xvL  3 ;  cf.,  however,  what  is  said  in  xvi.  4  about 
the  appearing  of  the  world-deceiver  as  Son  of  God). 

The  locale  of  the  false  Messiahs  (Mt  24^)  is 
either  the  wilderness  (cf.  Ac  21^),  as  in  the  case 
of  Simon  son  of  Gioras,  or  the  inner  chambers, 
as  in  the  case  of  John  of  GiscaJa  (cf.  1  K  2(F»)— 
alluding  possibly  to  the  current  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  remain  hidden  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  His  appearance  in  public.  But  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  happened  to  be  chosen,  the 
salient  point  is  that  in  either  case  the  elect  are 
to  be  kept  right  by  a  wholesome  scepticism. 
'Christians,  at  Israel's  great  crisis,  were  to  be 
saved  by  unbelief  in  pseudo-Messiahs  and  pseudo- 
prophets  '  {Expos,  Gr,  Test,  i.  294).  The  situation 
would  also  manifest  the  difference  between  cre- 
dulity and  faith.  Desperate  situations  foster  an 
avid  appetite  for  deliverance,  which  is  too  often 
indifferent  to  the  particular  quality  of  the  aid 
offered.  But  faith  keeps  its  head.  Belief  in  Christ 
imparts  a  sanity  of  judgment  which  makes  men 
cool  even  in  emergencies.  Finally,  there  is  the 
thought  that  miracles  of  themselves  are  no 
guarantee  of  Divine  authority. 

The  allusion  in  Jn  5^  may  be,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily, to  a  single  anti-Christ  or  pseudo-Christ, 
who,  however,  comes  in  his  own  name  (cf.  Loisy, 
Le  Quatridme  EtMzngile,  p.  416).  Neither  here  nor 
in  Rev  13"  20***  have  we  to  do  with  an  epitome  or 
individual  incarnation  of  the  deceivers  foretold  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative.  The  plane  of  thought  is 
at  once  later  and  different. 

LiTERATURB. — In  addition  to  the  literature  cited  above,  con- 
sult the  critical  editors  on  the  passages  in  question ;  and  see 
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V.  H.  Stanton.  The  Gospels  as  Iliitorieal  Documents,  i.  125 ; 
Keini,  Jesus  of  yazara,  v.  2d8f. ;  and  Bouaset,  The  Antichrist 
Legend,  p.  103 f.  J.  MOFFATT. 


FALSE  PROPHETS.— 1.  For  the  understanding 
of  this  expression  in  the  NT,  we  must  correctly 
apprehend  the  character  of  the  false  prophets  oftne 
OT,    To  earlier  writers  these  men  were  essentially 
and  consciously  false,  either  prophets  of  false  gods, 
holders  of  opinions  which  did  not  agree  with  the 
revealed  character  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel, 
or  men  who  knowingly  spoke  falsehoods  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah.    Modem  bihlical  science  takes 
a  more  lenient  view.    It  does  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  such  as  either  possible  or  actual  (Jer  2^, 
Ezk  13*"*),  though  in  the  matter  of  creed  many  of 
them    were   probably    *  sj^ncretistic  *  rather  than 
simply  *  anti-Jehovistic  *  (A.  B.  Davidson).     The 
majority  may  be  regarded  rather  as  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  outward  signs  of  the  prophetic  office, 
the    hairy    mantle  (Zee  13*,    cf.    1   K   i9i»),   the 
methods  of  prophetic  instruction  (Jer  28^®),  and  the 
use  of  the  prophetic  formula,  *  Thus  saith  Jehovah ' 
(Jer  23^-**,  Ezk  13*),  but  who  had  never  come 
under  the  influence  of,  or  had  failed  to  remain  in 
personal  contact  with,  the  revealing  Spirit  *who 
spake  by  the  prophets.*    Hence  the  message  they 
gave  was  merely  one  that  was  agreeable  to  the 
common  thought  of  the  people,  whether  it  con- 
cerned the  internal  condition  and  life  of  the  nation 
or  its  relation  to  surrounding  States.    It  was  prin- 
cipall^r  in  the  later  prophetic  period  of  Micah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Zechanah  that  tliese  prophets  of 
smooth  things,  subject  to  no   true   ana   Divine 
revelation,  came  to  be  regarded  as  professional 
tricksters,  making  a  living  out  of  their  false  pre- 
dictions (Mic  3',  Zee  13** ').    But  whether  from  the 
desire  of  gain  or  of   public  favour,  these   false 
prophets  expressed  the  optimistic,  what  would  be 
regarded  as  the  patriotic,  view  of  the  state  and 
future  of  their  country,  and  have  been  described 
as  '  nationalistic  rather  than  false. '   It  is  this  optim- 
istic, nationalist  outlook  that  particularly  explains 
the  reference  in  Lk  6*,  *  in  tiie  same  manner  did 
their  fathers  (speak  well)  to  the  false  prophets.* 
The  false  propnets,  as  declaring  the  thin^  the 
nation   wisnea    to    hear,  naturally  succeeaed  in 
gaining  general  approval  and  creaence.     This  is 
particularly  shown  m  Jer  6^^  and  Mic  2",  and  is 
confirmed  oy  instances,  not  a  few,  in  which  the 
apparently  unpatriotic  attitude  of  the  true  prophet, 
compared  with  that  assumed  by  the  false,  resulted 
in  disfavour  and  even  in  persecution  (1  K  22*^,  2  Ch 
16^^  Jer  20*).    It  was  the  false   prophet,  repre- 
senting the  national  'wish  that  is  father  to  the 
thought,*  of  whom  *all  men  spoke  well.*     Our 
Lord  therefore  takes  such  as  types  of  that  ill- 
deserved  general  approval  which  may  be  won  by 
flattery,   by  concealment   of   the    truth,  by  the 
denying  or  minimizing  of  danger  and  of  retribu- 
tion :  methods  denied  to  those  who  *  are  of  the 
truth.*    This  view  of  false  prophecy  as  the  saying 
of  thin^  men  wish  to  hear  *  for  the  hire  of  wrong- 
doing,* IS  to  be  discerned  in  2  P  2*'%  where  the  false 
prophet  is  the  analoj^e  of  the  false  teacher,  him- 
self guilty  of  *  lascivious  doings'  (cf.  vv.^**  for  the 
character  of  this  teaching). 

2«  The  false  prophets  tn  the  Christian  Church. — 
In  the  NT  as  in  the  OT,  the  prophetic  ministry 
must  be  regarded  in  its  two  branches  as  interpre- 
tative of  God*s  mind  and  as  predictive.  False 
prophets  of  both  these  classes  were  to  be  expected 
m  the  Christian  community.  To  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  warnings  against  these  men,  the 
importance  of  prophecy  in  NT  times  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Prophecy  was  a  more  important 
gift  than  tonjgues  (t  Co  14),  and  the  prophet  is 
in  the  list  of  officers  associated  with  the  Apostles, 


taking,  with  this  one  exception,  precedence  of  all 
other  ranks.  The  prominence  of  the  prophet  may 
be  seen  in  the  Diaachc  (c.  11),  and  in  the  part 
played  by  him  in  the  Montanist  movement. 
Hence  their  truth  or  falseness,  their  faithful  use, 
or  their  abuse  of  the  spiritual  gift,  was  an  im- 
portant factor  for  the  infant  Church.  Hence  our 
Lord  warns  against  them  as  'wolves  in  sheep^s 
clothing  *  (Mt  7^),  and  St.  John  at  the  end  of  the 
Apostolic  age  repeats  the  warning  (1  Jn  4').  In 
the  former  case  the  reference  is  apparently  to 
their  unethical  teaching;  in  the  latter  to  their 
denial  or  misinterpretation  of  the  fact  of  the  In- 
carnation. Without  using  the  name,  our  Lord 
warns  also  against  such  men,  as  falsely  predicting 
or  announcing  the  Parousia  (Mt  24*-^).  In  2  P  2* 
stress  is  laid  upon  false  teaching  of  an  antinomian 
character,  the  authors  of  which  are  called  'false 
teachers,'  but  find  their  analogy  in  the  'false 
prophets '  of  the  OT. 

LiTSRATTiiE.— Hastinffs'  DB,  art.  'Prophecy  and  Prophets' 


(p.  ill);  Bonwet«ch,  Die  Prophetic  in  apost.  und  nach-apost. 
Zeitalter ;  Hamack,  Lehre  der  Zufiilf,  ad  yd.  b;  Expositor,  v.  ii. 
I18i)61 1 ;  Expos.  Times,  v.  [1893]  122. 

J  T  L  Maggs 
FALSE  WITNESS.— The  prohibition  iVthe  Deca- 
logue of  bearing  false  witness  was  endorsed  by 
Christ  (o«5  \//€vdofiaoTvpifi<r€iSy  Mt  19*®  li).  Originally 
it  dealt,  not  with  lying  in  general,  but  with  lying 
against  one's  neighbour,  perhaps  because  this  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  falsehood  (see  Dale,  Ten 
ConimanainentSy  p.  208) :  Was  it  merely  for  brevity 
that  the  limiting  clause  was  droppecf  by  Christ? 
or  did  it  not  rather  imply  a  oroadening  and 
deepening  of  the  commandment  ?  Like  other  sins, 
\//ev6ofiapTuplai  come  from  the  heart  (Mt  15^^), 

At  the  preliminary  investigation  before  Caiaphas, 
the  chief  priests  and  the  whole  council  sought 
(^f^ow)  false  witness  on  which  such  a  capital 
charge  might  be  based  as  would  demand  Pilate's 
attention  (Mt  26J»,  Mk  14») ;  ws  niy  ^KeLyon  iddKn 
fiapTvplaMf  u)S  Si  ry  dXTjScLif,  if/evSofiaprvpLay  (Euthym. 
Zig.) ;  but  the  Evangelists  seem  to  mean  more  than 
this.  *Hlc  [ii^i/Tovy)  ilia  falsorum  testium  exorta 
copia  *  (Bengel).  While  nominally  judges,  they  were 
really  prosecutors,  as  they  showed  by  disregarding 
the  rule  that  witnesses  for  the  defence  should  first 
be  called  (see  Westcott  on  Jn  18").  Though  many 
false  witnesses  came  (Mt  26^)  and  bore  false  wit- 
ness (Mk  14"*),  yet  their  witness  agreed  not  together 
(tffax  al  fjMprupLai  o6k  ffffav,  ib. ),  i.e.  they  were  not  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  since  it  was  necessary  that 
two  at  least  should  agree  (Dt  17*),  and  witnesses 
were  examined  separately,  not  in  the  presence  of 
each  other  (see  Eaersheim,  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii. 
560).  Some  (Erasmus,  Grot,  etc.)  take  taai  in  the 
sense  of  *  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  eq^ual  to  the 
demand  for  weighty  evidence,  and  justifying  con- 
demnation.' The  parallel  words  in  Mt  26*"-  ^  lend 
some  support  ('  sought  false  witness  against  Jesus 
that  they  might  put  him  to  deatli ;  and  they  found 
it  not,  tnough  many  false  witnesses  came ') ;  but  it 
is  a  strong  objection  that  oifSk  oOtus  Vrri  is  used 
of  the  witness  of  those  who  perverted  His  words 
concerning  the  temple  (Mk  14*),  which  constituted 
a  very  grave  charge;  cf.  Ac  6'^"  (cf.  Expositor's 
Greetc  Testament  on  Mk  14"*). 

Even  the  spies  who  constantly  laid  wait  for  Him 
had  caught  up  nothing  to  serve  their  purpose ;  but 
at  last  two  false  witnesses  (Mt  26** ;  rtvcj,  Mk  14") 
came,  who  perverted  certain  words  spoken  at  the 
beginning  ot  His  ministry  ( Jn  2'*') ;  but  their  testi- 
mony also  was  not  tiny.  Taking  the  meaning  as 
•  did  not  agree  together,'  the  difference  may  per- 
haps be  traced  in  Mt.  {Hvoiml  KaraXvaaL)  and  Mk. 
(tfu»  Kara\(HT(a) ;  certainly  the  perversion  is  evident, 
since  they  ascribed  to  Him  that  destruction  which 
He  ascrioed  to  the  Jews.    It  has  beeu  inferred 
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from  Mt  27"  that  the  rulers  knew  the  true  mean- 
ing ;  but  perhaps  this  is  better  referred  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  8  words  in  Mk  8"  etc.  This  false 
witness  might  have  sufficed  ;  no  other  charge  could 
be  so  effective  before  the  Roman  Procurator  as 
that  of  being  a  fanatical  seducer  of  the  ignorant 
populace,  who  might  lead  them  on  to  wild  tumul- 
tuous acts ;  wliile  the  claim  that  He  would,  or  was 
able  to,  rebuild  the  temple  within  three  days 
might  be  made  to  imply  Divine  or  magical  pre- 
tensions (see  Edersheim,  op,  cit,  ii.  559) ;  but  it  also 
broke  down  {oifbk  oihtat  tni  ^v  ^  fULprvJAa  ai/rGtv),  cf. 
Ps  27"  35". 

On  the  law  concerning  false  witness  see  Hastings* 
DB  iv.  351* ;  Edersheim,  op.  cit,  iL  658.  Witnesses 
who  contradicted  each  other  were  not  considered 
in  Rabbinic  law  as  false  witnesses  in  the  sense  of 
being  punishable.  The  Sadducees  were  less  severe 
than  tne  Pharisees  in  the  interpretation  of  Dt  19^^'*; 
they  held  that  the  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
only  if  the  falsely  accused  had  been  punished, 
whereas  the  Pharisees  demanded  punishment  if  the 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  whether  it  was 
executed  or  not. 

LmsRATURB. — Besides  the  works  cited  above,  ref.  may  be 
made  to  Taylor  Innes,  Trial  ofJeatu  Christ ;  and  Rosadi,  Trial 
of  Jeatu,  ad  loo, ;  Sohiirer,  HJP  ii.  i.  194 ;  Expositor^  i.  xii. 
11880]  276  f.  W.  H.  buNDAS. 

FAME. — This  term  has  had  three  meanings, — 
rumour,  reputation,  and  posthumous  renown.  The 
last  is  modem ;  the  Elizaoethan  usage  lies  between, 
or  may  include,  the  other  two.  Bacon,  who  left  a 
Fragment  on  the  subject,  and  who  loved  to  quote 
the  mythological  idea  of  Fame  as  the  daughter  of 
the  angry  Earth  and  the  sister  of  the  warring 
Giants,  understood  by  the  term  disturbing  Rumour 
— a  thing  dangerous  to  governments.  Milton,  who 
in  an  early  poem  {LvndaSj  70 ff.)  described  'the 
last  infirmity  of  noole  minds,'  in  a  late  poem 
analyzed  the  temptation  to  seek  fame  or  glory,  and 
poured  scorn  on  numan  judgments  {Par,  lUg,  iii. 
21-151).  In  the  Gospels  the  meaning  is  simpler. 
The  term  describes  the  spreading  talk  of  the 
admiring  multitudes.  It  is  a  thing  unsought,  but 
unrestramable,  and  in  no  small  degree  disquieting 
to  the  authorities. 

We  are  told  tliat  early  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
a  fame  of  Him  went  through  Galilee  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  including  Syria  (Mt  4",  Lk  4**). 
Special  occasions  were  the  restoration  of  a  demoniac 
(Mk  1",  Lk  4")  and  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (Lk  6^*, 
cf.  Mk  1*^).  The  First  Gospel  uses  the  term  also 
in  connexion  with  the  restonng  of  Jairus*  daurfiter 
and  the  giving  of  sight  to  two  blind  men  (Mt  fl^* "). 
And,  finally,  this  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  fame 
of  Jesus  aniected  Herod  (Mt  14*  RV  'report,*  cf. 
Mk  6",  Lk  9'). 

An  examination  of  the  Greek  text  shows  that 
in  no  two  parallel  passages  is  the  same  term  used. 
The  term  of  the  first  two  Gospels  (except  in  Mt 
9*)  is  cIkot)  (lit.  *  hearing  * ;  RV  *  report '),  used  also 
for  *  rumours '  in  the  eschatological  discourse  (Mt 
24',  Mk  IS').  St.  Luke,  however,  eschews  this  word, 
and  in  liis  three  passages  uses  three  others :  ifrfifiri 
(lit.  'speech';  RV  'fame,'Lk  4",  so  Mt  9) ;  fpcpi 
(lit.  '  sound ' ;  RV  *  report,'  Lk  4P) ;  and  X670J  (lit. 
*  discourse  * ;  RV  '  report,'  Lk  6").  And  elsewhere 
each  Evangelist  uses  periphrasis.  Thus  we  may 
conclude  that  the  idea  expressed  by  these  terms 
was  of  an  indefinite  character.  It  included,  in 
varying  degrees,  such  elements  as  curiosity,  attrac- 
tion, wonder,  faith,  worship. 

These  passages,  taken  along  with  others  that 
more  directly  express  admiration  or  astonishment 
(Mt  7^  12^  15'*),  or  that  relate  the  concourse  and  fol- 
lowing of  multitudes  (MkB^-'fi**-**  10**),  show  that 
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arrested  the  gaze  of  men.  Not  only  in  Galilee, 
but  in  all  the  provinces  of  Palestine,  and  in  cities 
of  Syria,  men  talked  and  speculated  regarding  a 
new  Figure  that  was  in  their  midst.  A  few  who 
cherished  sacred  tradition  believed  that  the  Messiah 
had  come  (Jn  V^- «  7«,  Mt  16*  2i»).  Others  less 
instructed  talked  wildly  as  if  Elijah  had  descended, 
or  the  Baptist  had  risen  (Mk  6"- "»,  Mt  W^  "),  or 
some  prophet  of  local  tradition  or  expectation  had 
appeared  ( Jn  7**^,  Mt  21*  ^).  Doubtless  tne  multitudes 
that  hung  around  Him  were  very  mixed  crowds. 
Vanity  and  selfishness  mingled  with  their  motives. 
They  loved  display.  They  desired  a  succession  of 
palpable  benehts.  Some  had  political  aims  or 
amoitions.  The  majoritjr  failed  to  appreciate  the 
renunciation  and  pure  spirituality  of  tne  Teacher. 
And  few  were  able  to  sustain  the  devotion  of  their 
higher  moments.  To  Jesus  it  was  often  a  relief  to 
find  a  place  of  solitude  for  meditation  and  prayer. 
Yet  He  acknowledged  the  true  instinct  of  the  un- 
tutored worshipper  (Mt  21").  And  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature  to  remember  that  the 
common  people  heard  Him  gladly  (Mk  12^),  and 
that  not  the  nation  at  large,  but  the  constituted 
authorities  and  their  tools — a  suspicious  officialism, 
a  proud  and  jealous  priesthood — rejected  the  true 
Leader  and  Lord  of  men,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls.    See,  further,  artt.  Ambition  and  Glory. 

R.  Scott. 

FAMILY. — 1.  Membership, — Jewish  family  life, 
while  having  many  points  m  common  with  that  of 
the  Gentiles,  was  marked  by  a  higher  standard  of 
purity,  the  avoidance  of  infanticide,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  selfish  cruelty  that  in  human 
sacrifice  gave  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of 
the  soul  (Mic  6^).  The  father  was  the  heaA  of  the 
house,  exercising  restrictive  authority  over  the 
wife,  having  complete  disposal  of  the  children, 
and  giving  his  name  to  the  family  inheritance. 
Although  living  for  years  in  another  locality,  he 
was  regarded  and  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
place  of  his  ancestral  origin  (Lk  2^). 

The  wife,  as  being  legally  the  purchased  posses- 
sion of  her  husband,  was  under  his  law, — the  o^iUdh 
to  her  baal,  or  rightful  possessor.  Hence  the  land 
of  Israel  could  be  called  the  b^Hldh  of  Jehovah 
(Is  62^).  Betrothal  (Mt  1^^),  as  a  covenant,  was  equi- 
valent to  marriage ;  it  prevented  the  woman  from 
bein^  married  to  any  other  man  until  she  had 
received  a  writing  of  divorce.  Among  the  duties 
of  the  wife,  apart  from  the  maternal  charge  of  the 
family,  was  the  daily  preparation  of  the  breatl 
(Mt  24*1),  j^jnj  t,he  carrying  of  water  from  the  village 
fountain  (Jn  4"^),  The  desire  for  male  children 
was  juniversal  (Jn  16*^),  as  these  preserved  the 
name  and  upheld  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
family,  and  in  due  time  enlarged  its  circle  by 
bringing  in  daughters  from  other  households.  The 
pre-eminence  of  the  father  carried  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding responsibility  of  watching  over  the  life 
and  honour,  the  rights  and  welfare  of  his  family. 
See  artt.  Divorce,  aIarriage. 

2.  References  to  the  family, — It  was  out  of  such 
relationships  that  Chnst  drew  examples  that  were 
familiar  to  all,  when  He  spoke  of  fathers  who  knew 
how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children  (Lk  11*'), 
of  sons  who  obeyed  or  disobeyed  the  father's 
command  (Mt  21^) ;  and  when,  beyond  the  attach- 
ments of  unselfish  devotion  fostered  by  the  sacred 
institutions  of  the  family,  He  set  the  higher  claim 
of  what  was  due  to  Himself  from  His  disciples 
(Mt  lO'^).  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  a  transfiguration 
of  the  family  relationships. 

3.  Religion  in  the  family. — It  was  especially  in 
the  superiority  of  its  religious  training  that  the 
Jewish  home  diliered  from  the  family  life  of  the 
Gentiles.    See  artt.  Boyhood,  Childhood. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
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FAMILT.— 

1.  Jemis  as  the  member  of  a  family. 

2.  Teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  Luuiiy. 

(a)  Marriage. 

(6)  Position  of  women. 

f cj  Filial  obedience. 

(a)  The  family  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

1.  Whatever  be  the  force  of  the  phrase  *  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  *  (see  article  «.v.),  it  is  evident 
that  Jesus  took  His  place  as  a  member  of  a  human 
family  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Such  was 
the  impression  of  His  fellow-townsmen  who  saw 
HiTu  in  His  daily  life.  The  reticence  of  the  Gospels 
about  the  childhood  of  Christ  is  in  itself  an  indica- 
tion that  there  was  nothing  which  so  differed  from 
the  ordinary  family  life  of  a  Jewish  household  as 
to  create  a  special  tradition  about  His  early  years. 
It  was  not  till  a  later  age  had  forgotten  £ne  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  Lord  identified  Himself 
with  human  conditions  that  there  appeared  the 
painful  attempts  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  to 
break  the  silence  of  their  Canonical  prototypes. 
In  the  one  authentic  account  of  anv  event  in  the 
boyhood  of  Jesus  (Lk  2"***),  received  perhaps  from 
the  Virgin  herself  (see  Rajnsay,  Was  Christ  bom 
cU  Bet/uehem  ?  ch.  iv. ),  He  is  seen  to  be  as  others 
*  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.'  For  the 
rest  we  only  know  that  *  the  moral  perfections  of 
God  were  Deing  translated  into  tnose  unosten- 
tatious virtues  which  constitute  the  dignity  and 
the  happiness  of  a  human  home'  (Dale,  Laws  of 
Christ  for  Cominon  Life^  xL). 

When  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Ministry, 
two  stages  can  be  discerned  in  the  change  which 
came  over  the  relations  between  Jesus  and  His 
earthly  kinsfolk.  (1)  The  calling  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples, narrated  in  Jn  1,  did  not  lead  at  (mce  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Lord  from  His  family.  His 
mother  was  present  with  Him  at  the  marriace  at 
Cana,  and  after  that  event  He  went  down  with  her 
and  His  brethren  to  Capernaum  and  made  a  E^ort 
stay  there  ( Jn  2}\  cf.  Alt  4}^^),  (2)  But  when  the 
Apostolic  band  was  complete  and  the  work  of 
training  them  began  in  earnest,  then  He  sub- 
ordinated the  claims  of  His  family  to  the  higher 
claims  of  His  mission,  and  no  longer  lived  con- 
tinuallv  in  the  home  of  His  youth.  Immediately 
after  the  final  choice  of  the  Twelve  occurred  the 
incident  near  Capernaum,  when  those  from  His 
house  (oi  vap  airrov)  went  out  to  stop  Him  from 
preaching,  under  the  impression  that  He  was  mad ; 
shortly  afterwards  His  mother  and  His  brethren 
try  to  ca]]  Him  away,  apparently  for  a  similar 
reason  (Mk  3^*)-  From  this  it  may  be  gathered 
that  they  were  now  living  at  Capernaum.  From 
Mk  6*  it  has  been  mistakenly  concluded  that  they 
were  still  living  at  Nazareth,  but  the  verse  plainly 
draws  a  distinction  between  them  and  His  sisters 
(named,  ace.  to  Epiphan.  Hasr,  Ixxviii.  9,  Salome 
and  Mary),  who,  either  because  they  were  married, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  had  settled  down  in  their 
native  town.  Some  have  supposed  that  when  the 
Ix)rd  left  His  family  He  dwelt  in  a  house  of  His 
own  in  Capernaum.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
it  is  true,  speaks  in  a  vague  way  of  *the  house* 
(910.28  131.36  i7»)^  b^t  a  comparison  of,  e.g.,  9»<> 
with  tlie  corresponding  passage  in  Lk  5"  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  house  of  Jesus  which  is  meant. 
After  leaving  the  familv  home,  when  He  entered 
into  a  city.  He  depended  on  the  hospitality  of  His 
friends.  It  was  this  literal  homelessness  which 
drew  from  Him  the  saying  recorded  in  Mt  8*  II  Lk 
9*" ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  these  words,  with 
Augustine  and  others,  a  figurative  sense.  It  is  not 
possible  to  discover  the  precise  moment  at  which 
they  were  uttered,  as  the  two  Evangelists  give 
them  in  different  connexions,  but  they  must  belong 
to  the  period  when  the  total  failure  of  His  kindred 
to  understand  His  mission  had  made  it  impossible 
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for  Him  to  dwell  with  them  any  longer.  The 
position  given  to  them  by  St.  Lulce  is  the  more 
probable.  According  to  him,  they  were  pronounced 
as  the  Ministry  was  entering  upon  its  last  stage 
(cf .  Lk  9»i).  Now  in  Jn  V'"^  3ie  Lord's  *  brethren ' 
are  found  arguing  with  Him  as  if  He  still  lived 
with  them.  The  incident  there  alluded  to  took 
place  just  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Ministry.  From  this  we  may 
accept  the  conclusion  suggested  bv  St.  Luke^ 
order,  that  the  Lord's  home  was  closed  against 
Him  towards  the  end  of  the  Ministry,  rather  than 
near  its  beginning,  as  the  position  given  to  the 
saying  in  St  Matthew  might  imply.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  next  chapter 
of  St.  Luke  is  introduced  another  home,  that  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  at  Bethany,  in  which  the 
Lord  was  an  honoured  guest. 

The  reconciliation  wmch  the  Lord's  Passion  won 
for  all  mankind  was  first  reflected  among  His  own 
kinsmen  after  the  flesh.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
His  mother  had  ever  been  parted  from  Him  in 
any  absolute  sense,  and  after  His  resurrection  His 
brethren  also  cast  in  their  lot  with  those  who 
believed  in  Him.  According  to  the  tradition 
which  St.  Paul  received,  the  Lord  Himself  ap- 
peared to  James  (1  Co  15^).  This  moment  was 
probably  but  the  last  in  a  series  during  which  the. 
surrender  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  had  been  steadily 
replacing  previous  unbelief.  Such  at  least  waa 
the  interpretation  of  later  days,  when  the  story 
was  told  that  beneath  the  Cross  (or  even  at  the 
Last  Supper,  ace.  to  the  version  of  Jerome,  de  Vir, 
nius.f  Quoting  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews)  James 
swore  that  he  would  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink 
wine  till  the  Lord  rose  from  the  dead.  With  his 
conversion  came  that  of  the  other  brethren,  and 
they  with  the  Virgin  are  found  at  the  opening 
of  the  Acts  {V*)  among  those  who  were  waiting 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Spirit. 
Thus  the  earthly  family  of  Christ  fittingly  finds 
its  place  in  the  foundations  of  His  spiritual  family. 

2.  In  the  teaching  of  Christ,  although  the  word 
*  family'  does  not  occur,  yet  the  institution  is 
everywhere  presupposed  and  its  laws  emphasized, 
as  it  is  also  connected  with  the  first  miracle  re- 
corded in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  (a)  The  pivot  on 
which  family  life  turns  is  marriage,  and  this  sub- 
ject holds  a  unique  place  in  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
On  all  other  social  topics  He  left  no  particular 
detailed  instructions,  but  only  general  niles.  On 
marriage  His  words  are  distinct  and  afford  specific 
guidance  about  details.  He  lays  it  down  that 
monogamy  is  not  the  result  of  any  code  of  law,  but 
a  primal  fact  instituted  '  in  the  beginning '  (Mt  19^). 
True  marriage  rests  ultimately  upon  a  spiritual 
basis,  the  pnysical  aspect  is  but  an  accident. 
This  is  implied  in  the  answer  to  the  Sadducees 
(Mk  12^*^).  No  human  law,  not  even  though  it 
have  the  sanction  of  the  name  of  Moses,  can  alter 
this.  The  possibility  of  ground  for  divorce  is  con- 
fined to  the  case  of  one  offence  (or  even  abolished 
altogether,  if  we  regard  the  exceptive  clauses  in 
Mt  19*  and  5"  as  later  glosses  on  the  Lord's  words  ; 
see  Wright,  Synopsis  of  Gospels,  on  Mk  10^®,  and 
cf.  artt.  Adultery,  Divorce,  and  Marriage). 

(6)  The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  marriage  was 
necessarily  reflected  in  His  treatment  of  women. 
In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  urged  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  clear  that  contemporary  Judaism  assigned  to 
women  a  position  far  inferior  to  that  of  men.  The 
tendency  was  rather  to  fall  away  from  than  to 
advance  upon  the  standpoint  of  the  OT.  There 
woman  is  often  found  in  a  prominent  and  honour- 
able place  {e.g.  Miriam,  Nu  12* ;  Deborali,  Jg  4* ; 
Bath&eba,  1  K  1),  but  the  days  were  now  approach- 
ing when  it  could  be  said  that  he  who  talked  with 
a  woman  was  qualifying  for  Gehenna  (Pirfpe  Abothf 
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ed,  Taylor,  p.  29),  an  expression  in  which  Judaism 
contrasted  nnfavonrftblf  evsn  with  the  low  eatimate 
of  women  rurrent  among  the  Greeks  (of,  Aristotle, 
Potties,  15 ;  A'te.  Eth.  viL  7).  In  the  trea,tnient 
■which  Chriat  weorded  to  women  is  found  the  very 
antithesis  of  this  hnrshneati.  This  is  sometimeH 
{e.g,  Jn  2*)  obscnred  in  the  EV  liy  the  eniptoyment 
oE  'woman '  as  a  rendering  of  yvvai,  a  translation 
which  is  far  from  reproducing  the  respectful  tone 
of  the  Greek,  Jesus  readily  acpepted  the  htlp  of 
women,  an  aspect  of  the  Ministry  on  which  St. 
Luke  seems  to  desire  to  lay  special  stress  (cf. 
Pluninier,  Internal.  Cril.  Com.  on  '  St.  Luke,' 
Intrud.  p.  Klii],  He  gave  them  equal  rights  with 
their  huBhonda,  implying  that  aa  fnj  as  divorce 
was  lawful  at  all,  a  wife  might  put  away  a  hus- 
band aa  much  as  a  hiuband  a  wife,  a  doctrine 
tolerated  rather  than  accepted  by  His  countrymen. 
A  like  c-are  to  secure  justice  for  women  appears  in 
the  narrative  preserved  in  Jn  8'-".  This  story, 
whether  Apostolic  or  not,  certainly  reflects  the 
teacliing  of  Jesus  by  inferring  that  in  such  moral 
downfalls  the  crime  is  not  alwayit  to  be  imputed 
to  the  woman  alone. 

(e)  In  another  region  of  family  ethics — the  sphere 
of  ^tiiil  (/w(v— «nr  Lord  again  attacked  contem- 
porary Jewish  conventions.  Nominally,  filial  obedi- 
ence was  exalted  to  a  high  place  by  the  teachers 
of  the  day,  but  in  practice  it  might  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow  by  such  vows  as  those  alluded  to 
in  Mk  7".  By  sweeping  away  the  sopliistries  with 
whic^h  these  vows  were  defended,  Jesus  made 
parental  claimH  absolute  and  inviolable. 

(d)  The  family  nnd  iU  Kingdom  o/ Corf.— Not 
only  is  life  in  a  mmily  the  normal  life  of  a  disciple, 
aa  pictured  in  the  Goapela,  but  the  family  supplieB 
the  analogy  by  which  men  are  led  to  the  better 
nnilerstandtng  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the 
First  Gospel  especially  wo  constantly  aee  on  tlie 
throne  of^  the  Kingdom  the  '  Fatlier  who  is  in 
the  heavens,'  while  the  ideal  of  the  citizens  is  to 
be  His  true  'Hons.'  This  sspect  of  the  Kingdom 
is  made  familiar  to  all  Christians  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  In  its  clauses  are  representea  successively 
all  the  integral  elementa  in  the  relations  of  a 
father  to  his  children,  the  reverence  and  obedience 
which  he  expects  from  them,  tho  support,  for- 
bearance, ana  protection  which  he  extends  to 
them  (cf.  Sobinson,  Church  CaUehitm  Explained, 
eh.  ii.).  Tlie  exclusion  from  the  Kingdom,  which 
results  when  tliey  are  lost,  is  exhibited  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Thia  ftuKlunentBl  canoin>tlon  emii  nn  iniaperabl"  barrier 
between  Uie  t»c1i)i«  ol  Jmii  uid  Uiow  iirieClu  at  Sod^Iim 
which  kim  mC  the  kboUtiofi  ot  the  tisdiUonitl  fonn  ot  the  bmllf , 
which  reita  on  the  MimnptlOD  th>t  nurrluB  )•  >  l[[e-lang 
ohilgirjon.  'An  UHcUtinn  Cennlniible  at  the  will  ol  either 
put}-' (SIoitIi  mill  .Vt,x,Siie(aUttAl  <a  dUuictrlcsUy  DppoHd  to 
the  Gospel  doclrtne.  ChiinJui  BodaUiDi.  iT  It  1>  to  In  true  to 
the  will  ot  ChTlet.  laaA  work  (of  the  remavnl,  not  of  the  bmU]', 
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to  remain  unnuirled  (Ut  ie"X  Ihia  It  far  rrom  the  eumen- 
Uon  whiidi  eeCa  up  an  IrreconoQabte  difference  between  the  love 
0(  Ood  and  the  love  ol  home.  In  theliteot  ChrlMHlBUelt  the 
two  appear  In  their  r%ht  proportJona.  For  the  rorreot  view  ia 
Dnt  that  f^i  Tertullian,  who  xaw  in  mifh  poanifev  u  I.k  ^lau  ^ 


LiTiBATiTBa.— Wealrott,  Sodal  A  iprcU  of  Chriltianaf ;  Pe»- 
bodf.  Jtiut  CArM  Olid  Ihe  Soeiat  PrabUm,  eh.  lii.  ;  BhaUet 
UaUiEwa,  The  Social  Teaching  qf  Jatu,  ch,  iv.  ;  (Ion,  TiM 
Stnaan  on  Iht  MmmL  pp.  6B-n  (tor  Ihe  teaching  on  marriage) ; 
Hanack.  n'Adt  ti  ChTOtianity)  Lent  v.  (Eng.  tr,);  Stalker, 
ImagoCATitti.cb.il  C.  T.  DlMONT. 

PAMniE.— Though  the  general  fertility  of  Pale- 
stine is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  yet  the 
country  was,  as  we  know,  by  no  means  free  from 
the  danger  of  famine,  whether  brought  about  by 
dronghtor  by  the  devastations  of  locusts  and  other 
pests,  or  by  the  destructive  hand  of  man.  Our 
Lord  refers  to  the  familiar  inetanco  of  famine  in 
the  days  of  Elijah  (Lk  4"'-).  I"  order  to  illustrata 
the  truth  that  no  prophet  is  best  received  in  his 
own  country.  He  reminds  His  hearers  tliat  Elijah 
was  at  that  time  sent  not  to  one  of  the  many 
widows  in  Israel,  hut  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  in 
the  territory  of  Sidon. 

In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  It  wa.s  ■  a 
mighty  famine'  [Xi/iii  la-xtipA]  in  the  land  of  his 
distant  exile  that  helped  to  bring  the  wanderer 
to  his  senses  (Lk  15").  He  liad  squandered  all  his 
patrimony  by  the  time  it  arose,  and  in  his  distress 
he  had  to  seek  a  living  by  feeding  twine.  Even 
thus,  food  was  so  scarce  with  him  that  '  he  would 
fain  have  been  filled  with  the  husks  that  the  snine 
did  eat' 

Lastly,  in  the  eschatologittal  discourses  of  our 
lord  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  (Mfit',  Mk  13", 
Lk  21"),  *  famines  in  divers  places '  are  included 
among  the  signa  of  the  end.  In  St.  Luke's  account 
they  are  joined  with  jiestilences.  and  in  all  three 
accounts  with  earthquakes.    This  portion  of  the 


JosephOH  {BJ  V.  and  vi.)  again  and  again  tells 
us  tliat  famine  and  pestilence  were  the  terrible 
accompaniments  of  the  city  being  taken  by  the 
Roman  army  ;  and  these  were  no  doubt  in  great 


Passover*    '    "  C.  L.  t'ELTOE. 

FlH^Tlie  fan  (ni|D  mizrch,  tlie  !mio»  of  Mt 
3"  and  Lk  3"}  was  an  implement  used  in  the 
winnowing  of  grain  (Is  30"  [where  it  is  mentioned 
along  with  the  inn  raftath,  EV  '  shovel ']).  It  was 
either  a  wooden  shovel  (Hastings'  DB  i.  5I» ; 
Smith,  DB  i.  31  ;  van  I^ennep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  S3) 
or  a.  pitchfork  (Hastings'  DB  iv.  509*  :  Eneyc. 
Bibl.  i.  84  ;  Mackie,  Bible  Manners  and  Cntloms, 
p.  42).  The  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 


which  was,  according  to  some,  a  shovel  (Banisay, 
BoTnan,  Anligtiitia,  p.  4S2).  and.  according  bi 
others,  a  fork  (Smith,  Lat..Eng.  Diet.  i.e.).  Peah, 
has  raphiho',  which  means  'ehovei,'  There  is, 
however,  the  significant  fact  that  down  U>  the 
present  day  two  winnowing  implements  are  used 
in  Palestine  which  bear  practically  the  same  names 
ns  those  which  occur  in  Is  30".  These  are  the 
rnidra  and  the  rahl,  and  there  is  no  substantial 


for  donblini;  that  they  corresjioud  respec- 
tively to  the  mixreh  and  the  ra^h.  The  mi^ra, 
which  we  accordingly  identity  with  the  '  fan  '  of 


Scripture,  is  a  simple"  wooden  fork  about  s 
long.  It  has  from  five  to  seven  prongs,  which  ara 
set  in  separately  and  bonnd  together  with  a 
wTapping  of  f^h  hide.  The  natural  shrinkage  of 
theUdc  -...I--, -m.- 
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The  winnowing  of  the  mixed  mass  of  grain, 
chaff,  and  short  straw  produced  b^  threshing  is 
be^un  by  tossing  it  into  the  air  with  the  nUdrd, 
This  process  frees  most  of  the  chaff  and  straw, 
which  are  carried  away  by  the  wind  (see  AGRICUL- 
TURE, p.  40),  but  a  good  deal  still  remains  mingled 
with  the  pile  of  grain.  A  second  winnowing  is 
therefore  needed,  and  for  this  the  raht  is  used. 
See  also  Chaff. 

LiTBRATrKB.— On  the  meanixig  of  Christ's  winnowing-fan  see 
Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  ch,  vi.  HUGH  DUNCAN. 

FAfilL— See  Agriculture,  and  Husbandry. 
FARTHING.— See  Money. 

FASTING. — In  the  time  of  Christ,  fasting  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
Jewish  piety.  The  fasts  were  both  public  and 
private.  Of^^publio  fasts  only  one  in  the  year  was 
ordained  by  tne  law  of  Moses,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; in  Ac  27*  it  is  called  simply  'the  fast' 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  iv.  3;  Philo,  VU.  Mos.  ii.  4  ; 
Schurer,  HJP  i.  L  322).  The  four  annual  fasts, 
established  in  memory  of  national  calamities  and 
referred  to  by  Zechariah  (8^),  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  were  not  revived  until  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  The 
late  *  fast  of  Esther,'  on  the  l3th  of  Adar  (Est  9*\ 
cf.  4**  *^),  was  not  at  this  time  observed.  But  occa- 
sional public  fasts  were  ordered  from  time  to  time 
during  seasons  of  drought  and  public  calamity. 
Thev  were  held  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week,  —  Monday  and  Thursday,  —  because  Moses 
was  believed  to  have  gone  up  Mt.  Sinai  on  a  Thurs- 
day and  to  have  returned  on  a  Monday.  They 
always  began  on  the  second  day,  so  that  a  three 
days  fast  would  fall  on  the  second,  fifth,  and  second 
— Xlondav,  Thursday,  Monday  (see  DidcKhe,  viiL  ; 
Const.  Apost.  viL  23 ;  £pii)han«  Hoer,  xvL  1). 
Apart  from  these  public  occasions,  however,  many 
individuals  were  m  the  habit  of  imposing  extra 
fasts  upon  themselves  (Lk  2",  cf.  Jth  8*) ;  and  some, 
particularly  among  the  Pharisees,  fasted  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  all  the  year  round  (Lk  18" ; 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein,  ad  loc.).  Religious  teach- 
ers, moreover,  were  apparently  accustomed  to  la^ 
down  rules  alx)ut  fasting  for  the  guidance  of  their 
disciples  (Mk  2"  Mt  9^*,  Lk  5»).  The  *  frequent 
fasts  of  the  Jews  are  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  {Hist, 
V.  4) ;  and  Josephus,  speaking  of  the^  spreieid  of 
Jewish  customs  among  the  Gentile  cities,  men- 
tions fasting  (c.  Avion,  ii.  40 ;  cf.  Tert.  cui  Nat. 
i.  13).  Among  tne  Romans  a  mistaken  idea 
seems  to  have  been  current  that  the  Jews  fasted 
on  the  Sabbath  (Sueton.  Aug,  76). 

The  manner  of  fasting  differed  according  to  the 
de^pree  of  strictness  of  the  fast.  Thus,  on  less 
strict  fasts,  while  abstinence  from  food  and  drink 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  was  enjoined,  washing  and 
anointing  were  still  permitted.  The  strictest  fast, 
however,  lasted  from  one  sunset  till  after  the  next, 
wlien  the  stars  appeared ;  and  during  these  hours 
not  only  food  and  drink,  but  washing,  anointing, 
and  every  kind  of  agreeable  transaction,  even 
salutations,  were  prohibited  (SchUrer,  ll.  ii.  119; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  p.  663,  Temple, 
pp.  297-300).  Fasting  was  generally  practised  in 
an  ostentatious  manner;  on  this  point  the  testi- 
mony of  Mt  6'*  is  confirmed  by  the  Mishna. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
towards  fasting,  we  remark  that,  while  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He 
observed  the  prescribed  public  fasts,  and  while  He 
may  even  have  undertaken  a  voluntary  fast  of 
forty  days  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry 
(Mt  4^ ;  but  see  art.  ASCETICISM),  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  neither  by  practice 


nor  by  precept  did  He  lay  any  stress  on  this  form 
of  devotion.  His  ordinary  mode  of  life  was  so  un- 
ascetic  as  to  bring  on  Him  the  reproach  of  being 
a  'gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- bibber'  (Mt  11^, 
Lk  7*^).  In  His  teaching  He  directly  alluded  to 
fasting  only  twice.    The  passages  are  as  follow : 

(a)  Sit  6*"^.  Here  voluntary  fasting  is  presup- 
posed as  a  religious  exercise,  but  the  disciples  are 
warned  against  making  it  an  occasion  for  a  parade 
of  piety.  'Thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy 
head,  and  wash  thy  face ;  that  thou  appear  not 
unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is 
in  secret.*  Jesus  thus  sanctions  fasting,  but  only 
as  the  genuine  expression  of  a  devout  and  contrite 
frame  of  mind.  Its  whole  value  depends  on  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  the  motive  with  which  it  is 
undertaken.  As  for  the  pretentious  extemalism 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  has  its  own  reward. 

ib)  Mk  2»«-«  Mt  9^*-",  Lk  5»-»  In  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the 
Pharisees,  Jesus  deliberately  refuses  to  enjoin 
fasting  on  His  followers.  Alluding  to  a  Rabbinic 
ordinance  that  all  mourning  be  suspended  during 
the  marriage-week,  He  says  that  fasting,  which  is 
a  sign  of  mourning,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
joy  which  'the  children  of  the  bride-chamber* 
experience  'while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them.' 
But  He  adds  that  the  days  of  bereavement  are 
coming,  and  then  the  outward  expression  of  sor- 
row will  be  appropriate' enough.  Here,  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  certainly  sanctions 
fasting  as  a  form  through  which  emotion  spon- 
taneously seeks  expression.  But  to  the  form 
itself  He  attaches  very  slight  importance.  This 
is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  succeeding  parables 
of  the  Old  Garment  and  the  Old  Wineskins.  It  is 
futile  to  graft  the  new  liberty  of  the  gospel  on  to 
the  body  of  old  observances  and  practices,  and  yet 
more  futile  to  attempt  to  force  the  whole  new 
system  within  the  ancient  moulds.  The  new 
piety  must  manifest  itself  in  new  forms  of  its  own. 
Nevertheless,  while  Jesus  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  Jewish  regulations  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  spirit.  He  can  sympathize  with  the 
prejudice  of  conservatives  who  still  clin^  tena- 
ciously to  the  custom  of  their  fathers.  '  No  man 
also  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway  desireth 
new :  for  he  saith,  The  old  is  good. 

The  allusions  to  fasting  in  Mk  9^  and  Mt  17^  are 
corruptions  of  the  text ;  for  similar  combinations 
of  prayer  and  fasting  see  To  12^,  Sir  34^,  Lk  2*^. 
The  second  Logion  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment 
discovered  in  1897  commences  with  the  words,  A^et 

^ikelop  Tov  0€ov.  Here,  however,  the  fasting 
spoken  of  is  obviously  metaphorical.  Another 
reference  to  fasting  occurs  in  the  fifth  of  the 
New  Sayings  of  Jesus,  published  by  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  m  1904,  but  the  Logion  is  'broken 
beyond  hope  of  recovery'  (op.  cit,  p.  18  f.). 

On  the  general  bearings  of  tms  subject  see 
art.  Asceticism.  F.  Homes  Dudden. 

FATHER,  FATHERHOOD.^The  one  subject  on 
which  Jesus  claimed  to  have  unique  and  absolute 
knowledge  was  the  Father  (Mt  If").  Yet,  in  say- 
ing this.  He  evidently  did  not  mean  that  He  knew 
all  that  God  knows.  He  confessed  or  iniplied 
that  His  knowledge  was  limited  (e.g.  Mk  13%  Mt 
^•«);  and  the  very  fact  that  He  looked  up  to 
Grod  as  His  God  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  by 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  He  did  not  mean  coni- 
prehension  of  the  Infinite.  The  record  of  His  life 
and  teaching  makes  it  plain  that  His  uni(^ue 
knowledge  of  Grod  was  Imowledge  of  the  Divine 
character  and  purpose.  This  was  the  sphere  in 
which  He  lived  and  moved  and  had  His  conscious 
being.    This  was  the  sphere  of  His  revelation. 
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In  setting  forth  Jesus'  conception  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  we  shall  consider  (1)  the  use  of  the 
name  '  Father ' ;  (2)  the  meaning  of  Fatherhood  ; 

(3)  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 

(4)  the  place  of  Fatherhood  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus ;  and  (6)  Jesus'  conception  of  God  compared 
with  that  of  the  OT  and  of  ilis  contemporaries. 

1.  Use  of  the  name  *  Father^  by  Jesus, — The  first 
recorded  sentence  of  Jesus  (Lk  2^),  and  that  which 
was  probably  the  last  (Lk  23^),  both  contain  the 
name  *  Father.*  The  boy  of  twelve  felt  an  inward 
constraint  to  be  engaged  in  the  things  of  His 
Father,  and  twenty  years  later,  expiring  on  the 
cross,  it  was  into  the  nands  of  His  Father  that  He 
commended  His  spirit.  Throughout  His  ministry 
His  use  of  this  name  is  what  we  might  expect 
from  the  scene  which  St.  Luke  records  from  His 
boyhood.  *  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.'  When- 
ever the  personal  relation  between  Him  and  God 
is  involved,  Jesus  employs  no  name  but '  Father,' 
if  we  except  a  single  passage  where  He  quotes 
from  the  22nd  Psalm  (Mk  15**).  In  each  of  the 
five  prayers  where  the  words  of  Jesus  are  given, 
He  addresses  God  as  •  Father '  (Mt  \V^^  26»- *»,  Lk 
2334. 44) .  QxaSi  in  the  longest  of  these,  which  includes 
only  three  verses,  the  name  is  repeated  five  times 
(Mt  ll^-aT).  When  speaking  of  God  in  the  third 
person,  Jesus  refers  to  Him  once  as  'the  Great 
King'  (Mt  5**),  and  once  as  *  Lord  of  the  harvest* 
(Mt  9**) ;  but  in  almost  every  case  He  uses  the 
name  *God'  or  the  name  *  Father.'  He  never 
employs  such  circumlocutions  as  'the  Blessed 
One*  and  *Holy  One,'  and  never  uses  abstract 
designations  such  as  'Place,'  all  of  which  were 
common  in  the  synagogue.  It  is  si^ificant  to 
compare  with  this  usape  that  of  Pnilo,  whose 
commonest  titles  of  Grod  are  abstract  {e,g.  rh  69 j  rh 
Bm-ut  By,  t6  Tpbs  dXifdiy^  69,  6  &v — Drummond,  PhUo 
Judceus,  ii.  20).  The  name  by  which  Jesus  Him- 
self addressed  Grod  was  also  the  name  which  He 
put  on  the  lips  of  His  disciples.  It  was  their 
privilege  to  share  His  communion  with  Crod  (Mt 
6»  23»). 

2.  The  Meaning  of  Fatherhood. — What  Jesus 
meant  by  the  term  *  Father'  is  to  be  learned  both 
from  His  words  and  from  His  life.  From  His 
words  we  infer  that  He  chose  this  term  to  describe 
the  character  of  God.  Thus  He  teaches  that,  as 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  a  father  to  give  good  gifts 
to  his  children,  so  it  is  the  very  nature  of  God  to 
give  His  good  things  to  those  who  ask  Him  (Mt 
7",  Lk  11^).  Earthly  fathers,  thouch  evil,  give 
to  their  children  ;  much  more  will  God  give,  who  is 
absolutely  and  unchangeably  good  (Mk  10^^).  He 
is  ready  to  bestow  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
the  poor  in  spirit,  and  to  give  the  vision  of  Himself 
to  the  pure  in  heart  (Mt  5'-  ®) ;  that  is  to  say,  He 
gives  the  best  He  has  to  any  who  will  receive  it. 
And  even  upon  those  who  will  not  receive  the 
best,  He  bestows  much  ;  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  unjust 
(Mt  5*^).  Jesus  exhorts  His  hearers  to  have  this 
spirit  in  order  that  they  may  become  sons  of  the 
heavenly  Father  and  share  His  perfection  (Mt 
6«-*8).  Accordingly  the  term  'Fatherhood'  de- 
scribes what  God  is  in  Himself.  It  does  not 
concern  merely  or  chiefly  His  relation  to  men, 
but  it  declares  His  very  spirit,  that  which  lies 
behind  all  relationsliips. 

The  story  of  the  Lost  Son  perfectly  interprets 
Jesus'  conception  of  Fatherhood  (Lk  lo^^"*^).  The 
lost  son  does  not  stand  for  a  lost  Israelite  merely,  a 
fallen  member  of  the  theocratic  people,  but  repre- 
sents the  sinner y  whether  Jew  or  Gentile.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  parable  was  spoken  to  justify 
Jesus'  reception  of  publicans  (Lk  15*'  2),  and  pub- 
licans were  rated  as  no  better  than  Gentiles  (Mt 
18^^) ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  conclusion  of 


Jesus  in  the  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost 
Coin,  which  are  manifestly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Lost  Son,  is  perfectly  general.  He  there  declares 
that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  who 
repents  (Lk  15^* ").  Therefore,  when  Jesus,  in  the 
story  of  the  Lost  Son,  says  that  the  father  watehed 
and  longed  for  his  son's  return,  and  welcomed  him 
at  last  with  kisses  and  a  joyful  feast.  He  teaches 
that  the  Fatherhood  of  Goa  is  essential,  and  there* 
fore  a  fact  of  universal  significance.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  this  when  Jesus,  addressing  the  multi* 
tudes  as  well  as  His  disciples,  said  to  iQl  who  heard 
Him,  '  Call  no  man  your  father  on  earth  :  for  one 
is  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven '  (Mt  23^*  •).  If  we 
had  more  of  the  addresses  of  Jesus  to  the  multi- 
tudes, we  should  probably  have  more  instances  of 
this  same  usage. 

Again,  the  very  life  of  Jesus  shows,  what  He 
meant  by  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  for  He  surely 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  this  Fatherhood  was  mam* 
fested  through  Him.  He  portrayed  His  own  atti- 
tude towards  the  lost  when  He  ^ew  the  picture  of 
the  father  and  his  lost  son.  His  brotherhood  in- 
terpreted the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  But 
the  brotherhood  of  Jesus  describes  what  He  was. 
He  did  not  simulate  brotherliness.  It  was  by  the 
very  necessity  of  His  holy  and  loving  will  that  He 
was  the  friend  of  sinners.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that,  in  His  thought,  the  Father- 
hood of  God  was  something  less  than  essential,  a 
figure  setting  forth  His  gracious  relationship  to 
certain  favoiu^  people.  As  His  own  love  flowed 
out  to  men  irrespective  of  all  merely  outward  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  He  believed  that  He  knew  the 
Father  and  was  in  harmony  with  His  will.  He 
must  have  believed  that  €rod  loves  men  irrespective 
of  all  outward  circumstances  ;  in  other  woros,  that 
His  Fatherhood  is  essential,  and  hence  of  universal 
significance. 

It  is  true  that  Jescu  considered  Himself  sent  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  that  He  confined  His  lahours  chiefly 
to  them ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  was  solelv  a  matter  of 
order.  He  told  the  GanaanitiBh  woman  that  the  children  should 
be  fed;lr«t  (Mk  7«0.  which  plainly  suggests  that  the  gospel  was 
for  all,  but  that  for  some  reason  it  was  to  be  oflFered  first  to  the 
Jews.  Moreover,  He  granted  tiie  woman's  request,  titough  He 
thus  spoke :  and  in  no  case  did  He  turn  a  Oentile  away  empty 
who  came  to  Him  for  help.  He  healed  a  Samaritan  leper  (Lk 
17J»)»  *"**  th«  servant  of  a  Gentile  oenturion  (Mt  &^  There  is 
no  indication  that  they  were  less  dear  to  Him  thaji  were  the 
Jews. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  both  from  the  words  and 
the  life  of  Jesus,  that  He  called  God  our  Father, 
not  because  God  created  us, — a  view  common  in 
Philo, — or  because  He  rules  over  us,  or  because  of 
the  covenant  which  He  made  with  Abraham,  but 
simply  and  only  because  He  loves  us.  The  abstract 
statement  that  *God  is  love'  (1  Jn  4®)  is  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  word  'Father'  as  used  by 
Jesus. 

3.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
— The  Fatherhood  of  (Jod  is  more  conspicuous  in 
John  than  in  the  Synoptics,  the  word  *  Father  * 
occurring  about  90  times  as  against  5  in  Mark,  17 
in  Luke,  and  45  in  Matthew.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
Synoptics,  the  word  is  found  only  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus,  with  the  exception  of  three  passages  where 
the  author  speaks  from  his  own  Christian  point  of 
view  (Jn  1^  8^  13^),  and  one  passage  in  wnich  he 
attributes  his  Christian  usage  to  the  Baptist  (3**). 

The  new  feature  of  the  subject  in  tne  Fourth 
Grospel  is  the  enipliaais  laid  on  the  universality  of 
Fatherhood.  Thus  it  is  the  ioorld  (Kdcfios)  wfiich 
God  is  represented  as  loving  up  to  the  point  of  the 
liighest  sacrifice  (Jn  3^*).  It  is  a/l  men  wlioni 
Jesus  will  draw  unto  Himself  (12**).  In  offering 
life  te  a  Sninaritan,  Jeans  feels  that  He  is  accom- 
plishing the  Father's  will  (4^"-*'),  and  a  visit  of 
certain  Grechi  broufxht  before  His  soul  the  vision  of 
a  great  harvest  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  (12^^). 
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Still  more  noticeable,  and  more  divergent  from 
the  earlier  usage,  is  the  employment  of  *  Father ' 
in  an  absolute  sense.  The  extent  of  this  usage  in 
John  is  not  altogether  clear.  In  the  conversation 
Avith  the  Samaritan  woman,  Fatherhood  is  plainly 
universal :  '  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  truth  :  tor  such  doth  the  r  ather  seek  to  be  his 
worshippers ' ;  '  Believe  me,  the  hoiir  cometh  when 
neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem  shall  ye 
worship  the  Father '  ( Jn  4^*  ^).  Another  passage 
which  admits  of  no  doubt  is  Jn  20^^  '  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  the  Father.  But  go  to  my  brethren 
and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God.'  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  word  '  Father  *  in  the  first  clause  is 
unlimited ;  for,  in  the  later  clauses,  He  who  is  here 
called  '  the  Father'  is  called  by  Jesus  ' my  Father 
and  your  Father.'  Two  other  cases  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  use  of  the  word  are  Jn  6*^*  **. 

In  about  one  quarter  of  the  passages  where  Grod 
is  called  '  Father,'  He  is  so  called  in  reference  to 
Jesus,  and  the  language  is  '  my  Father '  {e,g.  Jn 
216  517  ga2j  Since,  now,  there  are  some  passages  in 
which  the  absolute  sense  of  '  Father '  is  required, 
and  since  in  the  majority  of  the  other  passages, 
where  the  expression  '  the  Father '  is  used,  there  is 
nothing  which  requires  us  to  adopt  a  limited  idea 
of  Fatherhood,  it  must  be  regarded  as  probable 
that  the  author  always  employed  the  word  in  an 
unlimited  sense  when  he  did  not  associate  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  with  it.  Thus  the  Fourth  Gospel 
would  place  a  very  striking  emphasis  on  the 
thought  that  the  Fatherhood  of  Crbd  is  essential 
and  universal.  Such  emphasis  on  this  point  in  the 
teaching  of  John  was,  of  course,  made  natural  bv 
the  missionary  acti>'ity  of  the  early  Church,  which 
had  gone  forward  many  years  before  the  Fourth 
Grospel  was  composed. 

Tne  meaning  of  Fatherhood  in  the  Fourth  Gk>spel 
is  the  same  as  in  the  primitive  tradition.  It  de- 
scribes the  character  of  God,  and  is  expressed  in 
love.  It  is  perhaps  probable  that  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  occasionally  used  the  term 
'Father'  in  a  metaphysical  sense  (1"*^^),  but  he 
has  put  no  words  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  which 
require  to  be  taken  metaphysically.  He  often 
represents  Jesus  as  saying  *  my  Fatiier,'  but  it  is 
unquestionable  that  Jesus  would  have  eveiy  man 
a<laress  God  in  just  this  way.  He  taught  His  dis- 
ciples to  say  *  our  Father,'  which,  of  course,  iniplies 
that  eiwjh  individual  may  say  *  mi/  Father.'  When 
Jesus,  to  comfort  His  aisciples,  is  representee!  as 
sending  them  the  message,  *  I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God  *  ( Jn 
20^'),  He  does  not  separate  Himself  from  them  by 
claiming  a  unique  relationship  to  the  Father,  even 
God,  but  rather  ioins  Himself  closely  with  them 
by  the  thought  tnat  one  and  the  same  Father  is 
theirs  and  His  alike,  one  God  the  Grod  of  both. 
Tlie  Fatherhood  of  God  according  to  Jesus,  even 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  one  and  ethical,  but  His 
appreciation  and  appropriation  of  that  Fatherhood 
are  unique. 

4.  The  Place  of  Fatherhood  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  — In  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  sofe 
subject  on  which  Jesus  claimed  to  nossess  unique 
knowledge  was  the  character  of  God,  or,  as  we 
may  now  say,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  we  find  that 
this  truth  is  central  and  determinative  in  all  His 
teaching.  His  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
was  dependent  on  His  conception  of  the  character 
of  God.  The  Kingdom  wmch  He  wished  to  see 
come  on  earth  was  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father  (Mt 
6*),  a  Kingdom  in  which  the  will  of  the  Father 
should  be  done.  Therefore  the  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  the  fundamental  thought 
of  Jesus.    Nor  was  His  teaching  determined  Dy 


His  sense  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Law.  These 
imperfections  He  saw  clearly,  but  not  because  of  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Law  such  as  a  philosophical 
student  of  nistory  might  make.  He  considered 
the  Law  from  above,  as  one  who  possessed  in  Him- 
self a  higher  standard,  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will.  Hifl  work  was,  indeed,  to  fulfil 
the  Law,  and  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth;  but  the  inspiring  and  ruling  thought  in 
all  His  work  was  tne  truth  of  God's  Fatherhood. 
What  He  teaches  of  man's  relation  to  God  is  deter- 
mined by  this  truth.  It  is  gathered  up  in  the 
thought  of  sonship.  The  lost  son  is  to  return  to 
the  Father.  His  life  is  to  be  one  of  filial  service 
in  the  Father's  presence.  And  it  is  the  goodness 
of  the  Father  that  draws  him  back. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  requires  that  the  spirit 
of  the  religious  life  shall  be  love,  out  of  which  will 
be  bom  perfect  trust.  It  invites  and  draws  man 
to  communion  with  God,  and  determines  the  char- 
acter of  his  devotion.  Wliat  Jesus  teaches  of 
man's  relation  to  man  is  also  determined  by  His 
consciousness  of  the  character  of  Grod.  His  morality 
is  purely  religious.  The  ethical  life  of  His  dis- 
ciples is  to  be  controlled  by  the  fact  of  their  son- 
ship  to  God.  The  standard  of  that  life  is  the  very 
quality  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  God  (^lt 
5^).  It  is  one  and  the  same  quality  that  makes 
Him  the  Father  and  makes  man  His  son.  Thus 
the  entire  teaching  of  Jesus  is  but  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fact  of  God's  Fatherhood.  This  is  the 
sun  in  His  heaven  which  lights  and  warms  the 
broad  field  of  human  life. 

5.  Jesus*  conception  of  God  compared  with  that 
of  the  OT,  and  wUh  views  of  Bis  contemporaries. — 
The  new  revelation  which  Jesus  gave  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  was  put  into  a  term  which  had  long 
been  applied  to  Him  in  Israel.  The  first  of  the 
great  prerogatives  of  the  Jewish  people  which  are 
enumeratea  by  St.  Paul  is  the  adoption  (Ro  9*), 
that  is,  the  appointment  of  Israel  to  be  in  a  peculiar 
sense  God's  son.  This  thought  was  derived  from 
the  OT.  God's  messag:e  to  rharaoh  by  Moses  in- 
volved a  paternal  relation  to  Israel,  for  Moses  was 
to  say  in  God's  name,  '  Israel  is  my  son,  my  first- 
bom'^  (Ex  4**).  Again,  Deuteronomy  represents 
Moses  as  saying  to  the  people, '  As  a  man  chasteneth 
his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee '  (Dt 
8^  32^) ;  and  the  Lord  says  in  Hoeea  that  when 
Israel  was  a  child  He  loved  him  and  called  His  son 
out  of  Egypt  (Hos  W  V%  In  these  passages,  and 
in  a  few  more,  God  is  thought  of  as  a  Father  to 
the  people  of  Israel  as  a  whole ;  and  He  is  the 
Father  of  Israel  because  He  made  them  a  nation 
and  established  them  by  His  mighty  power  (Dt  32®). 
So  far  His  Fatherhood  is  wholly  national.  There 
are,  however,  other  passages  in  which  we  have  an 
individualizing  of  the  thought  of  Fatherhood. 
Thus  the  Lord  says  of  the  theocratic  descendant 
of  David,  *  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son '  (2  S  7^^) ;  and  the  Messianic  kin^  puts  the 
decree  of  Jehovah  concerning  himseli  m  these 
words,  *Thou  art  my  son;  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee  *  (Ps  2^).  There  is  also  an  individual- 
izing of  God's  Fatherhood  with  reference  to  other 
persons,  for  the  Psalter  calls  Him  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless ;  and  His  pity  for  those  who  fear 
Him  is  like  the  pity  of  a  father  for  his  children 
(Ps  68*  103").  Yet  in  all  these  passages  we  see  only 
the  relation  of  God  to  His  chosen  people,  or  to  a 
particular  class  among  them,  or  to  His  chosen 
King.  *  Father '  is  a  word  of  relation,  not  yet  a 
description  of  Grod's  very  character.  It  marks  an 
advance  upon  that  conception  of  Fatherhood  which 
is  derived  from  the  fact  of  creation,  but  it  is  still 
far  removed  ftrom  the  view  of  Jesus.     The  OT 

gave  to  Jesus  the  name  *  Father '  for  God,  but  He 
Ued  it  with  a  new  content. 
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Wben  we  come  dorni  from  the  OT  to  the  time 
of  JeouA,  we  tinil  among  the  Jews  a  conception  of 
God  that  is  far  more  widely  unlike  that  of  the 
jfoapel,  and  wliich  by  contrrutt  HerveH  to  hring  out 
the  thouehtofJeanMintoRtronE  relief.  This  Jewish 
conception  of  God  was  boHed  on  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  Lnw,  not  on  the  Bpiritnol 
teaching  of  the  Propheta.  God  was  nnt  furtlier 
and  fuTtliur  away ;  the  conception  of  Him  became 
in}:ly  at^tract  and  tranHcendentol. 


But  though  the  Bcribea  removed  God  far  from 
contact  with  man  and  the  world,  their  conception 
of  Htm  was  nn»piritual. 

He  ii  pictured  In  theTiImud  of  Jenualem  u  m  grot  tUbM. 
H*  ItfUdin  ttaa  Law  thtse  houn  ewli  day,  and  oliHrvci  tM  iU 
srdlnuKwt.  He  keeps  the  S4libaUi.  lis  mikca  veWB,  ancl  an 
UKir  acconpUabmnDl  He  <■  nleuod  by  the  heavenly  Buibedrln. 
He  ktoo  iDlBli  the  InJunctlcHi  to  tIm  up  bctor*  the  hwy  head 
(ne  OrrSKr,  IXu  Jakrhttndat  da  HrlU.  L  ns;  Weber,  JM. 
TtmA.*  pp.  i;,  IS),  Xhm  the  extornal,  ceiemoalal  conKptlcin  of 
reUelon  nt  Uet  look  oompleto  poiMiilaD  ol  the  lutuio  M'orld, 

God  HImiwll,  The  pnphet'i  (pirltiul  omceiitloii  of  Jeho»Bh 
-nruloat;  theglDW  tdloHn^iDdiiawhichtlieyheheld  \n  lILa 
fjiee  Uded  out  utterly  ud  Uwn  ntntined  t,  BeinK  who  ivaa 
railed  '  the  Holy  One,'  intarcatlnf  pertup*  to  the  Krlbe,  but 
wbom  ng  one  eould  willy  love. 

To  this  conception  of  God  the  revelation  of  His 
'Fatherhood  by  Jesua  formed  an  abaolut*  contraat. 
The  ncrilxs!  put  God  in  ths  seventh  heaven  ;  Jcsaa 
taught  tliat  He  is  near.  The  scribes  held  that  He 
is  intenaelv  concerned  ivith  outward  ordinances; 
Jesua  taui;ht  that  He  is  full  of  love,  and  cares  only 
fur  the  heart  of  man.  To  the  scribal  mind  God 
was  the  tlod  of  scribes ;  to  Jesua  He  waa  the  Father 
of  all  men.  The  religioua  teachers  of  Jesus'  time 
fell  very  far  below  tlie  prophetic  conception  of 
God ;  Jesus  rose  still  further  above  it. 

For  the  application  of  the  term  'father'  to 
Joseph,  aee  artt.  Birth  ov  Christ  and  Joseph, 

LiTiHin-si.  —  The  works  on  NT  TheoloRy  by  HdltoMnn 
(H.  3.\  BeyKhlag,  Btevene,  and  Could;  Wendl,  Die  Lthn 
■Jau;  Gllbrn,  Tht  RnelaUan  t^Jmis;  Douiaec, life  ttrligion 
Of  Judftttlittmi;  B.  Weia,  Die  Setiaiar,  da  ST;  l^libalni, 
ChrtU  in  Mod.  TheAUOB.;  Dale  In  Ezpfiitnr.  v.  ril.  (IBOS] 

«>.  iw.  Georqe  H.  Gilbert. 

FATHERS.— The  plural  of  'father'  ia  found  in 
14  passaces  in  the  Gospels,  once  (ia  the  Greek) 
with  no  dcMirmining  wonl  {Lk  1"),  twice  wilh  the 
srtJcle  only,  'the  fethera'  (Jn  6"  RV  7"),  and  U 
times  with  a  pronoun  r  'our'  (Mt  23",  Lk  I"", 
Jn  4*  0=");  'vour'  {Mt  23",  Lk  11"-",  Jn  6")  i 
•their"  (Lk  a''-"'}.  With  one  exception  (Lk  1") 
■where  it  means  'parents,'  aa  contrasted  iiith 
"  children,'  it  ia  always  employed  in  the  sense  of 
•  ancestom.'  as  in  innumerable  passages  in  the  OT 
(On  47>,  1  K  11«  14"  m"  etc.),  the  Apociypha 
and  the  raeudepigrapha  (2  Es  "»,  Ps-Sol  &*W"  etc.}, 
and  the  I listoricaf  Assyrian  texts  {iarrani  abi-ia  = 
'  the  kinjra  my  fathers,"  A"/flii.  170,  172,  etc.). 

As  early  as  about  n.c.  2tX)  the  Heh.  word  'iibfitk 
came  to  have  the  narrower  meaning  of  'distin- 
gniahed  ance.itors.'  The  long  historical  review  in 
Sir  44-4!)  opens  (Heh.) : 
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Caleb,  the  Judges,  Samuel,  Nathan,  David,  Solo- 
mon, Elijah,  Elisha,  Hezekiah,  Isaiah,  Josiah, 
'  -      '  'i,  Ezekiel,  Job,  the  Twelve,  Zerubbabel, 


sliem,  Seth,  Enoa,  Adam.  The  Hebrew  heading 
of  these  chapters,  '  Praise  of  the  fathers  of  the 
world,"  or,  as  Cowley  and  Neubauer  render, '  Praise 
of  the  patriarchs,'  cannot  be  urged,  as  it  may  be 
of  much  later  date.  Tlie  Greek  heading  rarfpujr 
fiwot  is  of  more  value,  aa  it  may  be  pre-Chriatian. 
Among  these  distinguiahed  onceatora  or  '  fathers ' 
a  group  of  three  was  early  singled  out  for  special 
notice— Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  God  ia  several 
times  described  in  theOToa '  theGod  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob"  or  'Israel  '(Ex  S*-",  1  K  18*", 
1  Ch  29'*,  2  Ch  30").  In  a  tradition  preserved  in 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  {Berak.  16b]  it  ia  said: 
'Only  three  are  called  fathers.'  It  is  aasumed  that 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  *  the  fathers 'jvir 
excellence.  The  croup  is  referred  to  5  times  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  8"  22",  Mk  12=f,  Lk  13"  20"),  and 
probably,  without  the  names,  in  one  of  the  passages 
cited  aliovo  (Jn  7^  'not  that  it  [circumcision]  is  of 
Moses  but  of  the  fathers').  The 'fathers,*  then,  in 
the  lauguogo  of  our  Lord  and  His  contemporaries, 
could  mean  ancestors  in  general,  or  the  ancestors 
of  some  particular  pcriwi,  aa,  fur  example,  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Jn  B^''"'"),  or  an- 
cestors of  notable  piety  or  renown,  more  especially 
the  three  patriarchs  who  were  regarded  as  the 
fonnders  of  the  people. 

The  tiiought  that  the  great  goodness  of  some  of 
the  fathers,  eaperially  of  Abraliom,  was  helpful  li> 
their  sinfnl  descendants,  which  found  expression 
in  the  phrase  zakktUh  'abCth  '  merit  of  the  fathers ' 
BO  often  met  with  in  the  Talmud,  can  bo  traced  bh 
far  bflj^k  aa  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
It  probably  underlies  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  they 
are  beloved  for  the  fathers' takes "  (Roll™);  and 
evidently  lurks  in  the  proud  lioast  of  being  the 
seed  of  Abraham  or  children  of  Abraham  (Mt  3", 
Lk  3",  Jn  S^"  etc,).  The  phraae,  however,  b 
never  met  with  in  the  Gospels.  The  allied  belief 
that  the  holy  fathers  could  eHeotually  interce<Ie 
for  their  wicked  descendants,  which  is  distinctly 
attested  in  soTueof  the Pseudepigrapha  (Syr.  Apoe. 
of  Bar.  85'^  Sib.  Oracles  ii.  33(>-333),  ia  implied  in 
the  [larable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazams.  The 
rich  man  in  Hades  appeals,  not  to  God,  but  to  one 
of  the  fathers  (Lk  18**).  Still  there  ia  no  direct 
mention  of  their  intercesuon  in  the  Gospels. 

The  use  of  the  term  'fathera'  in  the  aense  of 
'  distinguished  teachers  of  the  Low,  who  prolonged 
the  line  of  tradition '  which  has  become  so  widely 
known  through  the  famous  Talmndic  tractate 
Pirkc  A  both  or  Massekelh  A  h6th,  is  unrepresented 
in  the  Gospels,  unless  it  is  alluded  to  or  echoed  in 
the  title  '  father '  applied  to  a  living  rabbi 
(Mt  ^n 


eta.  SMB. ;  SehOrer,  eJr»lL  31., 

W.  Tayixiii  Smith. 

FiTHEB'B  H0D8E  [oltio.  roD  iraTpit  iiov).—T\\e 
name  apjilied  br  Jesus  in  Jn  14'  to  the  eternal 
home,  whither  Be  goes  to  prepare  a  place  for  His 
disciples.  To  their  fear  leMt  they  might  never 
rejoin  Rim  after  the  impending  separation,  He 
answers  that  in  His  Father's  house  there  are  many 
abodes  [frnval) — a  place,  therefore,  for  every  one  who 
believes  in  Him,     See  art.  &1ansion. 

The  erpTHitiDn  fcc-an  twit*  elwwher*  In  the  Oo»pel>.  with 
relflrDnc*  to  th«  Xwaple,  and  in  botli  cues  bean  ilu  ciupbaUo 
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maninK-.  M  Id  Lk  2«  Uw  wordi  »  ni  nv  wmt,i,  ,uk, 
■IthouKh  apkble  of  Uw  tnunlatlon  '  ibout  my  Fither'a  buii- 
nen'  (ta  in  AV),u«  men  ftofttlj  Rndered  ^io  my  FkUwr'i 
houn'(RVl  Tfaia rendering  li ■aTiioRwl by  Um  oooicxt.  See 
UcBiiEM.  Ibe  lint  nconled  uttenooe  ot  Jeeni  hu  ui  ii\- 
impmtant  bearing  on  the  question  ot  the  cUvelopment  of  Ria 

ol  Diuihood.  iwikened  In  Him  the  nnw  ol  ■  pecuUvly  cloae 
nUtioo  to  Ood,  whom  He  reoogniKd  hamtraUi  u  Uia  Fatber. 
(b)  In  Jn  210  tbe  wordi  which  ■PpHir  b  the  Synoptic  nimtjve 
M  ■  quotation  from  the  OT('l£  ii  willten,  Uy  hoiue  mhill  be 
caUed,'  etc)  ue  given  u  ■  olnct  nying  ot  Jeaiu,  '  Hike  not 
my  nither'i  hoiuemhoiueol  merchuidln.'  Tbc  Bpe^er  thus 
decluci  by  wta&t  kutboUy  He  deuuea  (he  Temple.  Ai  Son  ol 
God  He  hu  the  right  of  ordering  Hi«  I'Uhvr'i  bouse  uid  CAiting 
out  tbe  Intntden  «bo  hkra  dkboDonnd  It, 

The  'Father's  house'  of  John  14'  has  been  ex- 
plained (on  the  analogy  of  the  above  paBsa},'es)  as 
the  heavenly  Temple,  of  which  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  wai  the  earthly  type  (cf.  Is  6',  He  9). 
Apart,  however,  from  the  particular  difficulty  that 
a  temple  could  hardly  be  described  as  a  place  of 
fu>va^,  the  whole  tone  of  the  passa^  demands  a 
eiiupler  explanation.  Jesna  thinks  of  the  'house'  j 
as  a  home,  \a  which  He  is  Himself  retumuie,  and 
in  which  He  will  be  reunited  at  last  with  His  \ 
disciples.  The  expression  'Father's  house'  has 
alremly  been  used  implicitly  with  this  larger  mean- 
ing in  Jn  8"  'The  servant  abideth  not  in  the 
house  for  ever,  but  the  Son  abideth  for  ever.' 

Tlieolo^cally,  the  passage  Jn  14^  marks  a  de- 
parture TTam  the  prevailing  type  of  johannine 
thouf;ht.  It  withdraws  into  tbe  future  that  com- 
munion with  Christ  and  participation  in  His 
et«rtial  life  which  are  elsewhere  regarded  as 
present  realities.  It  further  identifier  the  mfourla 
with  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  believer  in  the 
hour  of  death  (v.*),  not  (as  in  the  sequel  of  the 
di.»course)  with  His  abiding  Hpiritual  presence. 
The  divergeDce,  however,  does  not  neeesaarily 
involve  a  contradiction.  While  maintaining  that 
Life  is  ^Kven  in  the  preaent,  St.  John  looks  to  a 
future  m  which  it  will  become  fully  manifest 
(ct.  ff»-»6"etc.).  For  the  believer,  as  for  Christ 
Himself,  death  is  the  transition  to  a  larger  'glory.' 

The  allusion  to  the  '  Father's  house '  is  obviously 
figurative,  and  we  cannot  ei'en  infer  from  it  that 
St.  John  conceives  of  the  future  world  under  forms 
of  Hpace.  Such  a  conception  seeuis,  indeed,  to  be 
debarred  by  the  great  declaration  (4**)  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  God.     The  eaaential  thought  in 
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which  is  impossible  under  the  conditions  of  this 
world.  In  more  than  one  Synoptic  passage  this 
communion  is  described  by  Jesus  under  the  imagery 
of  a  feast  (Mt  W  »\  Lk  M""-).  This  image 
is  replaced  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  less  vivid 
but  more  adequate  one  of  a  perpetual  sojourn  with 
the  Father  in  His  house.  But  in  both  cases  the 
image  ia  only  the  vehicle,  necessarily  imperfect,  of 
the  Hpiritual  idea,  that  the  crowning  blessedness 
of  the  believer  will  consist  in  nearness  to  God  and 
perfect  fellowship  with  Him. 

This  main  idea  is  combined,  in  tbe  Johannine 
passage,  with  several  others  which  serve  to  render 
It  more  complete  and  definite :  (I)  The  communion 
with  Goil  is  mediated  by  Christ,  who  is  Himself 
the  Son,  and  therefore  has  the  right  to  bring  His 
chosen  friends  into  His  Father's  house  (cf.  8"-" 
17").  (2)  It  will  be  a  lasting  communion,  not  fitful 
and  interrupted  like  tliat  which  is  granted  to  us  in 
the  present  Those  who  were  formerly  servants 
will  -abide  in  the  house  for  ever,'  like  the  Son 
Himself.  They  will  not  be  etrangers,  tarrying  for 
an  hour,  but  will  have  lural  appomted  to  thera^ 
fixed  placen  which  they  can  call  their  own.  (3)  The 
emphasis  on  the  '  many  mansions '  would  seem  to 
suj^st  that  the  perfect  communion  with  God  does 
not  involve  a  mere  abeorption  in  Him.  Each  life 
Bntity  and  receive   ita 


separate  fulfilment.  Jesus  wilt  be  the  same  in  the 
higher  world  as  He  was  in  this,  and  the  disciples 
likewise  will  find  themselves  again,  and  resume 
their  fellowship  with  each  other  and  with  Him.  A 
certain  resemblance  can  thus  be  tmced  between 
the  thought  of  this  passage  and  that  of  St.  Paul  in 
2  Go  S'-*.  The  Apostle  anticipates  for  each  believer 
'a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,'  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  '  earttiW 
house  of  this  tabernacle.'  The  saying  in  theGosp^ 
declares  that  there  will  be  room  tor  all  these 
separate  mansions  within  the  one  'Father's  house.' 
Lmtiiim*.  —Tbe  n 

Bugic,   OUmei, 
.      m  Ltbm  OHW), 

f  n  EnngtlHinit  fIBOB),  p. 

uuns  drr  Sfligktit  (Iflwfi. 

nn,  Holji  0/  Briitt,  12. 

E.  F.  Scott. 
PATLIHBS.-See  Animals,  p.  63^ 

FiVODB. — See  Grace  and  Graciousness. 

FBIB  (^^01, 4»)ffoditat :  in  Mt  8"  and  Mk  i*> '  fear- 
ful'  =  i((Xii),^l,  In  many  ]iaiisages  in  the  Gospels 
fear  is  a  motive  restraining  or  compelling  action  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  relationships.  Men 
fear  others,  and  shape  their  conduct,  at  least  in 
part,  by  their  fears :  e.g.  Mt  2"  (Joseph  is  afraid  to 
return  to  Judiea) ;  14'  (Herod  would  not  put  John 
to  death  because  'he  feared  the  people')  21"-"; 
Mk  11",  Lk  22"  (whei«  the  Pharisees  'fear  the 
multitude ') ;  Mk  9",  Lk  9«  (the  disciples  are 
'afraid  to  ask'  the  meaning  of  a  saying);  Mk  ll" 
(scribes  and  Pharisees  wished  to  destroy  Jesus,  'for 
they  feared  him ') ;  Jn  7"  9=  19"  2lp  (men  are 
silent  or  secret  'for  fear  of  the  Jews').  Similar 
passages  are  Mt  25",  Mk  6=*  12",  Lk  19"  20"  etc 
This  fear  sometimes  restrains  bad  men  from  carry- 
ing out  their  evil  purposes  ;  but  quite  as  oft^ 
turns  others  aside  from  the  straight  path  of  right. 

2,  The  Gospels  also  mention  frequently  the  fear 
which  men  feel  in  the  presence  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  supernatural  or  superhuman.  This 
is  often  an  accompaniment  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  It  is  mentioned  of  the  disciples,  at  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest  (Mk  4",  Lk  8"),  when  Jesus 
walked  on  the  sea  (Mt  14",  Mk  C",  Ja  S"' »),  at 
the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17^ '  and  parallels).  So 
the  people  of  Judiea  were  afraid  when  they  saw  the 
demoniac  healed  (Mk  5") ;  so  '  fear  took  hold  on 
all'  when  the  widow's  son  was  raised  (Lk  7"]; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  centurion  at  the  cross 
(Mt  27")  and  the  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection 
(Mt  28*- ')  were  afraid  ;  cf.  also  Lk  1"- »  2»  5"  etc. 

i.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  those  passages 
in  which  Jesus  exhorts  His  hearers  «<i(  to  fear. 
He  reassures  Jairus  when  word  comes  that  his 
daughter  is  dead  (Mk  5«,  Lk  8") ;  and  Peter  when 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  fills  him  with  a 
sense  of  sin  (Lie  S") ;  He  meets  the  terror  of  the 
disci|les  on  the  sea  with,  'It  b  I,  be  not  afraid' 
(Mt  14")  ;  and  touches  them  at  the  Transfigura- 
tion, with  similar  words  (Mt  17').  When  He  senda 
the  disciples  out  to  preach,  it  is  with  reiterated 
injunctions  against  fear.  The  servants  will  meet 
with  hostility  from  the  enemies  of  their  Lord ;  but 
they  must  face  such  opposition  without  fear,  '  for 
there  is  nothine  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed' 
(Mt  10*^").  'They  are  to  be  fearless  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  because  no  hostility  of  men  can  prevent 
the  triumph  of  truth.  They  are  not  to  fear  even 
those  who  can  klU  the  body,  for  their  power  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  body  (Mt  10",  Lk  12*); 
they  are  to  remember  God's  thought  for  the 
sparrows,  and  to  be  assnred  of  the  greater  value  o£ 
the  servants  of  His  Kingdom,  and  so  to  escape  from 
fear  (Mt  1(1"].  If  they  are  few  in  number  facing  & 
hostile  world — a  little  flock  soironnded  by  wolv«s 
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— they  are  to  remember  the  sure  purpose  of  the 
Father  and  not  to  be  afraid  (Lk  12*^). 

Mora)  i^ourage  u  a  vital  necesHity  of  Chriatiaa 
discipleship.  The  Master  is  keenly  conscions  of 
moral  paralysis  which  comes  from  the  fear  of 
■man.  liav  21'  rofieets  His  judgment  when  it 
groups  'the  fearful'  with  'the  unbelieving'  and 
'the  abominable'  who  are  cast  into  the  lake  of 
£re  which  is  the  second  death.  And  in  out 
Lord's  teaching  faith  is  the  antidote  of  fear.  A 
true  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  the  unfailing 
"  ■   t  thyself      ■ 

den  of  His  teaching.     See  Couraob,  CowAitDics. 

4,  Tlie  almuat  cotoplete  absence  of  direct  exhor- 
tation to  fear  God  is  a.  very  noticeable  feature  of  tlie 
Oospels.  The  fear  of  God  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in 
the  Magnificat  (Lk  1"),  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Judge  (Lk  IS*'  %  and  by  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
iOross  (Lk  23*°) ;  but  in  a  direct  injnnction  of  Jeans 
only — if  at  all— in  Mt  KP"  and  the  parallel  passage 
Lk  12".  Here,  as  already  mentioned,  Jesua  is  sending 
out  the  disciples  with  tlie  exhortation  not  to  fear^ 
«ven  those  who  kill  the  body.  But  He  odds  to  the 
'negative  a  positive  injunction,  >  Kather  fear  him 
-wlio  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell ' ; 
■or,  OS  Lk.  puts  it,  '  But  I  will  warn  you  whom  ye 
ahall  fear :  fear  him  which  after  he  hath  killed 
iiath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
fear  him.'  It  is  roost  natural  to  thiDK  with  the 
majority  of  conimentators  that  God  is  the  object 
-of  fear  in  this  exhortation  ;  but  there  ore  some 
who  urge,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  devil  is  in- 
tended. 

A.  B.  Bruce  <-St.  UactheK,'  In  BtpotOtr'i  Or.  Tra.)aja: 
'  Woold  Chrlit  pnienC  Ood  under  thl(  oqiecC  la  Hiah  otose  con- 
nnlaDwIUittw  FUhBrwhoauHavanfor  Uwipurowa!  What 
ii  to  In  grealJy  tcued  la  not  tba  flnil  condimiutUia,  but  Chit 
*Ucb  1«ihIb  Id  It— temptation  to  tonakii  tbe  mum  o(  Ood  out 
«(  ragiKl  to  Hll-lBt«raM  or  Mll-pnHrwtlcn.  Shortly,  the 
aounwl  ii :  tear  not  tlw  penscator  tut  tha  tnupter,  not  the 

bOTYDu  o(F,  and  the  devil  whoHventhali.'    WeymouCh  (77>i 
Arr{n^r]d*m^pueA)urseeinln«thenlM«Bce  to  Ood  U»C 
Umrim  <Lk  l»)  usiully  dMiDtM  'dalBgaMd  utlioritx,' '  power  eu- 
jayedDnnillBniics'iuidra(entaLlc!SU,Jol9",Ac£e<",ColI'>, 
J  ,.      ...f.  _M.....    .,..  5  (rf  n^  ajoripaon  of  power  to  SatAJi. 

('  St.  Luka '  in  InUrnat.  Ctil.  Cam.) 
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S.  Looking  at  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole, 
^re  notice  that,  while  He  constantly  urges  men  to 
(aith  rather  than  to  fear,  and  to  a  trust  in  God's 
fctheriy  goodness,  such  as  makes  filial  love  the 
mimg  motive  of  religious  life.  He  does  not  alto- 
gather  discard  the  appeal  to  fear  as  a  motive  for 
right  conduct.  There  is  a  severity  of  God  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  Such  parables  as  the  Rich  Man 
ajid  Laiarus,  the  Unmerciful  Servant,  the  Wheat 
and  the  Tares,  and  others,  whatever  interpretation 
Jre  may  put  upon  their  details,  at  least  suggest  a 
Dmne  and  holy  sternness  in  regard  to  which  men 
should  keep  a  wholesome  fear.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
parables  that  we  find  this  element  of  our  Lord's 
teaching.  We  have  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
such  passages  na  Mt  S"-"  7"-  "  "*  "-" ;  and  with 
theie  we  may  compare  Mtll*^"  12"  16»- «2I"28" 
and  many  others.  The  normal  relation  of  the 
children  of  God  to  the  Heavenly^  Father  should  lie 
one  of  glad  confidence  and  loving  obedience.  It 
Kbonld  be  ever  af^rtMehing  tb»t  perfsot  Jovo  whicli 


casts  out  fear ;  but  meu  who  are  trifling  with  great 
moruj  issues  have  no  right,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  to  this  happy  emancipation.  For 
them  fear  is  wholesome  and  necessary ;  for  God  is 
the  Holy  Father,  and   |>ersiHt«nt  denonce  of  His 
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LmxiTUaL— Cremer  and  Orimm^ThAyer,  '.vr.  <*^.  c^im ; 
BaetlDgs'  DB,  ut.  'Fear';  Maclaren.  &rm. pr.  in  JfoncjCcMn', 
f.  1D4  ;  Bunjan.  Pitgrim'i  Prnama,  Chrlstton's  talk  with  Hope- 
ful alter  Ignorance  waa  lett  behind. 

E.   H.  TlTCHMAHSH. 

FEASTS.— The  religious  Feasts  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Lord's  time  were  not  so  many  as  the  religions 
Feasts  of  the  Christian  Clinrch  of  to-day  as  enu- 
merated in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  they  meant  very  much  more  in  the  way  of 
outwanl  observance.  In  the  lirst  rank  —  like 
Christmas,  Easter,  Ascensiontide,  and  Wbitson- 
tide — there  stood  out  the  three  great  Feasts  of 
Paasover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabemaoles.  Not  unlike 
the  Holy  Days  of  the  Church's  Calendar,  cotU' 
memorating  as  they  do  various  victories  of  tbe 
past,  there  were  the  annual  Feasts  of  Dedication 
and  of  Purim,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  toj^ther  with  its  smalter  counterpart  in. 
the  monthly  Feast  of  tlie  New  Moon.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  Christian  Sunday  there  was  the  weekly 
Feast  of  the  Sabbath.  Of  these,  Paasover,  Taber- 
nacles, and  Dedication  are  all  specially  mentioned 
in  the  fiospels,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath,  to  which 
there  are  very  many  references,  some  merely  inci- 
dental and  some  meant  to  show  that  it  was  our 
Lord's  purpose  to  free  the  obsert'ance  of  that  day 
from  the  artificial  rules  that  had  grown  up  atxint  it 
in  tradition.  The  Feasts  are  most  prominent  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  they  are  so  mentioneil  as 
to  form  a  framework  into  which  the  events  of  our 
Lord's  Minifltry  fall.  Three  Passovers  are  there 
recorded:  (1)  Jn  2",  when  our  Lord  cleansed  tha 
Temple  almost  at  the  beginning  of  HisMinistiTi 
(2)  6*,  just  after  the  feetfing  of  the  5000 ;  (3)  19 
(cf.  Mt  26',  Mk  14',  Lk  2^).  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection. 

It  hia  Indeed  lieeD  eonfodid  that  tiie  reference  Co  FuiDvct 
in  Jn  el  ii  a  mistake,  and  that  reallf  there  were  only  two  Ftm- 
oven  in  oar  Jjord'a  MinWry,  the  one  at  the  beglnnW  and  the 
other  aC  the  end  ;  it  hai  alio  been  contended  that  there  lets 
have  been  other  panaven,  which  are  not  mentioneil,  and  thai 

be  made  good,  and  it  wema  more  likely  UuC  Chr  rtcard  u  it 
stuidn  l9  hoCh  accurate  and  complete  (lee  Turner  In  UulinEi' 
DB,  nrt.  '  ChronulDgy  of  NT  ■>. 

Besides  these  three  Passovers,  mention  is  made 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  Jn  "',  of  the  Feaat  of 
Dedication  in  Jn  10",  and  of  some  Feast  cot  parti- 
cnlarited  by  name  in  Jn  S',  To  these  St.  Luke 
adds  mention  of  an  earlier  Passover,  when  our 
Lord  was  12  years  old  and  was  for  the  first  time  (!) 
allowed  to  acPOTiipany  Joseph  and  Mary  as  they 
ileni  year  after  year  for  the  Feaal 


(Lk 


^?, 


to  Jerusalci 


The  Feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Taljer- 
nacles  were  all  of  them  Pilgrimage  Peafta,  that  is 
to  say.  Feasts  nt  which  all  male  Jews  above  the  age 
of  12  years  were  rei[iiired  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
in  Jeni^lem.  It  is  noticed  in  Lk  2"''  that  Joeeph 
and  Mary  were  both  in  the  habit  of  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  everj-  year.  There  was 
no  requirement  that  women  should  thus  attend  at 
the  Feasts,  but  Hillel  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
practice,  and  it  was  adopted  by  other  religious 
women  besides  Mary  {Edersheini,  Li/c  and  Timci, 
vol.  i.  p.  236).  St.  Luke  in  the  same  poeaa^  speaka 
of  our  Lord  oa  going  up  at  the  age  of  twelve ; 
that,  too,  was  in  excess  of  what  was  required  by 
law,  but  was  apparently  in  accordance  with  custom 
(so  EdoTBlieim,  op.  cit.  p.  235  :  bnt  cf.  Schilrer,  HJP 
II.  ii.  p.  fi],  who  ropresents  that,  strictly  speaking 
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every  boy  who  could  walk  ought  to  have  attended, 
and  tliat  it  was  only  by  custom  that  boys  who  lived 
at  a  distance  were  allowed  to  wait  till  their  twelfth 
year  before  goin^).  Attendance  at  the  Feasts  was 
not  confined  to  those  who  lived  within  easy  reach, 
but  Jews  came  as  well  from  great  distances, 
although  naturally  they  could  not  attend  so  often 
as  three  times  a  year. 

Schiirer  \%Tites  (cm.  etf.  p.  200 f.):  'There  was  nothing  that 
contributed  so  much  to  cement  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
dispersion  and  the  mother  country'  m  the  regular  pilgrimages 
which  Jews  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  to  Jerusalem  on  festival  occasions.'  He  Quotes  Philo 
(de  Monarchia,  ii.  1)  as  saying :  *  Many  thousands  of  people 
from  many  thousands  of  towns  made  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple 
at  every  festival,  some  by  land,  some  oy  sea,  and  coming  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  the  south,'  ana  refers 
to  Josephus' estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  Feasts  as  being  so  many  as  2,700,000  (A/  vi. 
ix.  3). 

In  accordance  with  this  it  is  definitely  stated  in 
the  Gospels  that  four  times  during  His  Ministry 
our  Lont  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feasts, 
twice  for  Passover,  once  for  Tabernacles,  and  once 
for  an  unnamed  Feast.  Possibly  He  went  up  quite 
regularly  three  times  a  year,  for  the  notice  that  He 
was  in  Galilee  shortly  oefore  the  second  Passover 
(Jn  6^)  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  His 
having  gone  up  a  little  later.  At  the  first  Passover 
mention  is  made  of  His  disciples  being  with  Him 
in  Jerusalem  ( Jn  2"*  *"),  evidently  having  journeyed 
from  Galilee  with  the  same  purpose  as  Himself  to 
keep  the  Feast.  Similarly  at  Tabernacles  it  is 
stated  that  His  brethren  went  up  from  Galilee  to 
keep  the  Feast  ( Jn  V%  In  all  the  Gospel  references 
to  Passover  and  Tabernacles  the  impression  is  nven 
of  lar^  crowds  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  At  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  also  our  Lord  was  in  Jerusalem,  but 
that  was  simply  because  His  work  at  that  time  lay 
close  by.  He  did  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  on  pur- 
pose for  it,  since  no  pilgrimages  were  made  except 
at  the  three  great  Feasts ;  but  being  close  at  hand 
He  liked  to  mark  the  occasion  by  a  visit  to  the 
Temple,  and  there  found  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  been 
attracted  thither  like  Himself.  See,  further,  the 
Sep.  artt.  on  Dedication,  Passover,  etc. 

As  regards  the  unnamed  Feast  of  Jn  5l,  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  any  certainty  as  to  what  Feast  is  intended.  If  the  correct 
reading  were  %  i«^,  it  would  most  naturally  be  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  was  above  all  the  Feast  of  the  Jexi-s  (Cheyne 
on  Is  8039) ;  but  if  the  article  be  omitted,  as  almost  certfiinly  it 
should  be,  the  expression  is  quite  indefinite,  and  might  refer  to 
either  Tabernacles  or  Passover  or  Pentecost,  or  to  any  of  the 
smaller  Feasts. 

In  attempting  to  decide  between  these,  guidance  may  first  be 
sought  from  the  general  sequence  of  events,  so  far  as  it  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  notes  of  time  : 

(1)  Passover,  i.e.  March  or  April,  Jn  21*. 

(2)  A  reference  to  harvest,  Jn  4». 
^3)  This  unnamed  Feast,  Jn  5i. 
(4)  A  second  Passover,  Jn  0*. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  unnamed  Feast  fell  between  the  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  harvest  in  Jn  438  and  Passover.  This 
does  not,  however,  give  ver>'  much  help,  because  Jn  4**  may 
mean  either  that  that  was  the  actual  time  of  harvest  or  that  it 
was  four  months  before  han'est,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  incident  there  described  happened  in  the  month  of 
April  or  in  midi^inter.  If  that  happened  in  midwinter,  then 
Dedication  (Dec.)  and  Purim  (Feb.)  are  the  only  Feasts  possible 
chronologically;  but  if,  as  is  dually  likely,  that  incident 
happened  at  harvest,  then  the  chronology  would  admit  almost 
any  of  the  Feasts,  eitlier  Pentecost  (MayX  or  Trumpets  (SeptA  or 
Tabernacles  (SeptX  or  Dedication  (Dec.),  or  Purim  (Feb.X  liius 
the  setting  of  the  incident  is  quite  indeterminate.  In  the 
description  of  the  incident  itself  there  are  two  points  that  need 
to  be  noticed.  The  one  is  that  the  introductor>'  words  are  such 
as  to  suggest  that  the  only  reason  for  mentioning  the  Feast  at 
all  is  to  explidn  our  Lord's  presence  in  Jerusalem, — *  After  these 
things  there  was  a  Feast  of  the  Jews,  and  Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.'  Since  there  were  only  three  Feasts  at  which  even 
the  strictest  Jews  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  it  appears  that  this 
must  be  one  of  those  three,  i.e.  must  be  either  F^MSOver,  Pente- 
cost, or  'Tabernacles.  At  the  smaller  Feasts  many  of  those  Jews 
who  were  in  or  near  Jenisalem  would  naturally  congregate  in 
the  Temple  courte  (cf.  Jn  lO^^^-X  but  none  were  in  tlw  haUt  of 
going  up  on  these  occasions  from  other  parts  of  the  oovintry. 
Accordingly,  though  Purim  may  seem  suitable  in  other  ways,  it 
quite  fails  to  expUun  the  one  fundameatal  fact,  our  L(»d'B  vWt 


to  Jerusalem,  and  the  same  objection  lies  asainst  all  the  smaller 
Feasts.  The  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  uiat  St.  John's  use  of 
so  vague  a  phrase  in  reference  to  one  of  the  three  great  Feasts 
can  mean  only  that  he  was  himself  unable  to  recall  the  exact 
occasion.  The  events  recorded  were  quite  clear  in  his  mind,  and 
he  remembered  that  they  had  happened  on  one  of  the  occauons 
when  our  Lord  went  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feasts,  but  at 
which  particular  one  he  could  not  recall.  This  being  so,  it  is 
useless  to  tr>'  now  to  discover  the  secret  from  his  wriUngs,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  feel  disappointment  at  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  as  if  some  part  of  the  significance  of  the 
incident  were  lost  through  ignorance  of  its  ocmsion,  for  the 
circumstances  would  not  nave  dropped  out  of  St.  John's  memory 
as  they  did,  if  they  had  been  essential  to  the  understanding  ci 
our  Ixn  d's  words  or  actions.    See  also  art  Ministry. 

C.  E.  Garrad. 

FEEDING  THE  HULTITnDE8.-The  Gospels 
^ve  us  two  accounts  of  multitudes  miraculously 
fed  by  our  Lord.  In  the  first  instance  (reported  in 
Mt  14i»-»,  Mk  6»-«,  Lk  9"-",  Jn  6»-")  the  number 
is  given  as  5(X)0,  exclusive  (so  Mt. )  of  women  and 
children.  In  the  second  instance  (reported  in  Mt 
IS";",  Mk  8»-»)  the  number  is  given  as  40U0,  Mt. 
again  adding  women  and  children. 

1.  It  will  De  better  to  consider  these  instances 
separately,  and  to  treat  the  feeding  of  the  5000  in 
the  light  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  Synoptics 
agree  that  the  place  was  a  desert  one  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  Lk.  fixes  it  at 
Bethsaida  Julias  (see  Capernaum).  Mk.  and  Lk. 
connect  the  withdrawal  to  this  place  with  the 
return  of  the  Twelve  and  their  report,  Mt.  ^ith 
the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  Mk.  seems  to 
be  correct,  since  he  gives  the  specific  reason  that 
they  needed  rest,  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
secure.  All  agree  that  a  vast  multitude  followed 
them  to  their  place  of  resort,  thus  defeating  their 
purpose,  and  tnat  it  was  the  disciples  who  called 
the  attention  of  Jesus  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Jesus  then  commanded  His  disciples  to  provide 
food  for  the  multitude.  One  feels  that  He  was 
preparing  their  minds  for  what  He  was  about  to 
do.  Their  astonishment  at  His  command  led  them 
to  point  out  the  impossibility,  if  not  absurdity,  of 
the  requirement,  smce  they  had  but  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes.  Then  follows  the  astounding  order 
to  seat  the  people  in  groups  easily  accessible  to  the 
disciples,  the  blessing  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the 
distribution  of  the  meagre  supply,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  hunger  of  all,  and  the  gathering  up  of  the 
fragments. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  rob  this  account 
of  its  miraculous  character,  the  favourite  method 
being  to  assume  that  the  evident  determination  of 
Jesus  to  assuage  their  hunger  induct  those  in  the 
vast  company  who  had  supplies  of  food,  to  share, 
in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  with  those  who  had  none. 
The  difficulty  with  this  explanation  is  that  the  dis- 
ciples, who  nad  every  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
was  done,  thought  that  the  multitude  was  fed 
with  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  only.  Against 
this,  neither  Mk  6**  nor  Jn  6**  is  evidence,  as 
Beyschlag  will  have  it  (Lehen  Jesu,  i.  330).  The 
immediate  context  in  both  passages  shows  that 
botli  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  thought  of  the  trans- 
action as  miraculous.  Admitting  the  miracle, 
some  have  thought  to  explain  it  as  a  miraculous 
satisfaction  of  hunger  Mitli  a  little,  rather  than  as 
a  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  text  in  all  four  of  the  Grospels, 
which  unite  in  saying  that  twelve  baskets  of 
fragments  were  taken  up.  This  would  be  more 
than  there  was  at  the  begmning  (see  art.  Basket), 
thus  virtually  affirming  the  multiplication.  We 
are  shut  up,  then,  to  the  alternative  of  regarding 
the  account  as  legendary,  or  else  as  a  miraculous 
multiplication  of  their  food  supply.  There ^  are 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  it  mirac- 
ulous. (1)  The  question  of  Jesus,  *How  many 
loaves  have  ye?*  reminds  one  of  the  question  of 
Elisha  (2  K  4*),  <  What  hast  thou  in  the  house?' 
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and  so  suggests  an  imitation  of  Elisha's  miracle,  as 
in  fact  the  whole  process  of  multiplication  suggests 
the  miracle  of  the  meal  in  the  jar  and  the  cruse  of 
oil  of  1  K  17^^"^'.  (2)  The  record  is  a  trifle  obscure. 
The  whole  stress  is  on  the  loaves,  both  in  the 
gathered  fragments,  especially  in  Jn.,  and  in  the 
subsequent  references  of  Jesus  (see  Mk  8^'),  while 
the  fisn  are  ignored.  (3)  Usually,  also,  when  such 
a  miracle  was  perfonned,  the  observers  are  said 
to  have  been  profoundly  impressed  (see  Mk  4^ 
54a  737)^  ijiit  iiej.0  no  comment  follows.  (4)  Besides, 
it  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  of  His  avowed  pur- 
pose not  to  give  the  Jews  what  would  be  to  tnem 
a  convincing  sign*  As  to  all  but  the  last  of  these 
difficulties,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are,  in  them- 
selves, not  serious.  The  fourth  assumes  that  the 
miracles  of  healing  would  not,  but  that  a  miracle 
such  as  the  feeding  would  convince  the  Jews,  and 
so  be  just  the  kind  of  si^  the  Jews  demanded. 
But,  in  fact,  the  sign  the  tfews  required  and  Jesus 
refui^  to  grant  was  some  miracle  performed  to 
order,  and  regardless  of  liuman  need.  Such  a 
miracle  as  the  feeding  lacked  these  two  character- 
istics. It  was  spontaneous,  and  it  met  a  human 
want.  In  favour  of  the  historicity  of  the  miracle 
is  the  further  fact  that  it  is  recorded  in  all  the 
Gospels.  The  tradition  was  not  open  to  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  Evangelists. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  recorded  instance, 
the  feeding  of  the  4000,  the  case  is  quite  difierent. 
It  is  found  in  but  two  of  the  Gospels.  Lk.  and  Jn. 
evidently  thought  of  but  a  single  feeding.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  second  account  might  have 
grown  out  of  the  first,  and  the  similarities  are  so 

¥reat  as  to  suggest  that  it  did  have  its  origin  there. 
he  question  of  Jesus  concerning  the  number  of 
loaves,  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  second 
time  the  disciples  had  so  little  food  with  them,  the 
seating  of  the  people  on  the  ground,  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  Twelve  for  redistribution  among  the 
multitude,  the  eating  until  thejr  were  filled,  the 
gathering  of  the  broken  pieces  into  baskets,  are 
suspiciously  like  the  feeaing  of  the  5000.     It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  disciples,  with  the  memory 
of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  fresh  in  their  minds, 
could  have  questioned  Jesus  as  to  the  source  of 
supply  for  this  second  company.     And  here  it  is 
that  the  narrative  as  given  by  Jn.  sheds  light  on 
the  question  under  consideration.    Jn.  betrays  the 
fact  that  the  same  narrative  was  ditferentlj  told, 
since  he  combines  elements  of  both  narratives  as 
related  by  Mt.  and  Mark.     Mt.  places  the  second 
feeding  on  a  mountain  ;  Jn.  locates  the  feeding  on  a 
mountain.     Jn.  and  Mt.  and  Mk.  (second  insUince) 
agree  that  Jesus  proposed    the    feeding.      Mk., 
according  to  his  usual  custom  of  emphasizing  the 
teaching  as  primary,  and  of  making  the  miracles 
secondary,   makes  Jesus  teach  the  shepherdless 
sheep  out  of    sympathy,   while  Mt.   makes  this 
sympathy  prompt  Him  to  heal  them,   and  Lk. 
combines  tne  two ;  this  in  the  first  feeding.     In 
the  second  this  sympathy  was  elicited    by  their 
hunger.     In  the  second  the  point  of  difficulty  with 
the  disciples  (according  to  Mt.  and  Mk. ),  or  with 
Jesus  (according  to  Jn. ),  was  not  the  expense,  as  in 
the  first,  but  that  of  securing  so  much  food  in  a 
desert  place.     This  certainly  looks  as  though  Jn. 
had  heard  both  accounts  and  deliberately  under- 
took to  combine  them  into  one,  or  else  as  though 
the  difierences  in  the  account  of  the  same  story 
led  Mt.  and  Mk.  to  believe  that  there  were  two 
feedings.     In  any  case  Lk.,  by  implication,  and 
Jn.,  almost  directly,  favour  the  single  feeding — 
that  of  the  5000.     The  only  serious  difficulty  in 
this  elimination  of  the  second  feeding  is  the  record 
in  Mk  8"'- »  (cf.  Mt  16»-  ^%  according  to  which 
Jesus  is  made  to  refer  to  the  two  feedings  as 
separate  events.     The  denial  of  the  second  would 


make  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  incorrectly  reported.  But  here  Mt. 
is  evidentlv  dependent  upon  the  collection  of 
narratives  oy  Mk.,  not  Mk.  upon  the  collection  of 
sayings  made  by  Matthew.  Mt.  and  Mk.  are  not 
two  independent  witnesses.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  misunderstanding 
of  Mk.  in  this  case,  but  his  testimony  could  hardly 
ofiset  that  of  Jn.,  unless  we  were  obliged,  whicn 
we  are  not,  to  suppose  that  Mk.  got  his  informa- 
tion on  this  point  directly  from  Peter.  Even  if 
this  were  so,  we  should  have  to  make  our  choice 
between  Peter  and  Jn.,  which,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  would  turn  out  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  significance  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude 
for  the  humaneness  of  Jesus  is  not  less  ^eat  than 
that  of  the  healings.  The  power  was  His,  and  He 
used  it  for  the  good  of  His  lellow-men  in  whatever 
way  was  needful  for  their  immediate  welfare,  and 
for  setting  an  example  of  helpfulness  in  the  every- 
dajr  affairs  of  life  to  His  disciples  in  all  the  cen- 
turies to  follow. 

LiTBRATUiiB. — ^Trench  And  Taylor  on  Miracles;  Ederaheim, 
Life  and  Times,  i.  675  ff.,  ii.  6SflF. :  Andrews,  Life  qf  our  Lord 
[1893  ed.],  320  ff.,  333  ff. :  Bruce,  Training  0/  the  Twelve,  118; 
Westcott,  Gosp.  qfSt,  John,  in  loe, 

C.  W.  BiSHELL. 

FEET.  —  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Gospels.  Fi^ratively  it  has  a  wide  range  of 
meaning.  It  is  employed  in  phrases  which  express 
worthlessness  ('to  oe  trodden  under  foot,'  Mt  5*'), 
supplication  ('fell  at  his  feet,'  Mk  5»  7»),  great 
honour  or  reverence  (Lk  7*^^  the  woman  who 
kissed  Jesus'  feet;  Jn  U^  Mary;  Mt  28»  'held 
him  by  the  feet'),  ignorant  or  blasphemous  con- 
tempt (Mt  7*  'trample  under  foot'),  righteous 
condemnation  or  rejection  (Mt  10^^  'shake  dust 
off  feet'),  salvation  through  sacrifice  (Mt  18'||Mk 
9**  cutting  off  hand  or  foot),  discipleship  (Lk  8** 
cured  demoniac  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet ;  1(P  Mary), 
helplessness  (Mt22^'  'bind  hand  and  foot'),  com- 
plete triumph  (Mt  22**||Mk  12»||Lk  20«  enemies 
of  Messianic  King  put  under  His  feet),  absolute 
safety  (Mt  4«||Lk  4"  Mest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone'),  subjection  (Mt  5^  earth  the 
footstool  of  God's  feet).  In  washing  the  feet  of 
the  disciples  Jesus  inculcates  lessons  of  humility, 
mutual  service,  and  the  need  of  daily  cleansing 
from  sin  (Jn  13*"^*).    See  artt.  Bason,  Foot. 

Of  the  feet  of  Jesus  Himself  mention  is  made  in 
the  NT  very  frequently.  Before  His  feet  suppli- 
ants fell  down  (Mk  5^  7'»,  Lk  8«),  and  also  a 
Samaritan  who  returned  to  give  thanks  (Lk  17*'). 
At  His  feet  sufferers  were  laid  to  be  healed  (Mt  15*®). 
Neglectful  of  the  courtesies  of  a  host,  Simon  the 
Pharisee  gave  Him  no  water  to  refresh  His  feet 
(Lk  7**^) ;  but  a  sinful  woman  on  the  same  occasion 
wet  His  feet  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  the 
hair  of  her  head,  kissed  them,  and  anointed  them 
with  ointment  (7*^  ***•);  and  Mary  of  Bethany 
showed  her  great  love  and  gratituae  in  a  similar 
fashion,  when  she  lavished  the  contents  of  her 
alabaster  cruse  of  precious  spikenard  (Jn  11^  12^; 
cf.  Mt  26^  Mk  W)  upon  the  feet  which  had 
brought  the  Lord  from  beyond  Jordan  ( Jn  10**  1 V) 
to  speak  the  life-giving  word  at  her  brotlier's  grave 
(11^)  At  Jesus  feet  the  restored  demoniac  sat 
(Lk  8*),  like  Mary  afterwards  when  she  'heard  his 
word'  (10®).  The  two  angels  who  guarded  the 
sepulchre  were  seen  sitting  *  the  one  at  the  head, 
and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  lain'  (Jn  20").  It  was  His  feet  that  the 
two  Marys  clung  to  when  they  first  met  Jesus  on 
the  Resurrection  morning.  [Inough  love  prompted 
them  to  lay  hold  of  Him,  did  reverence  forbid 
them  to  touch  more  than  His  feet?].  When 
Jesus  in  the  upper  room  showed  His  hands  and 
His  feet  to  His  disciples  (Lk  24^*),  it  was  doubtless 
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to  prove  tfl  them  tliat  He  who  now  Htood  before 
them  was  the  same  Jeaae  who  by  hands  and  feet 
had  been  nailed  to  tlie  cross  (cf.  Jn  20»-  "■ ").  St. 
Paul  says  of  the  oacendeti  Christ  that  all  thines 
are  put  under  Hia  feet  (Bph  t"),  and  that  beneath 
His  feet  death  itself  nhallV  destroyed  (1  Co  I5»«-). 
And  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  when  the  heavenly 
Jesua  appears  to  the  seer  of  fatniofi,  the  place  of 
His  feet  has  been  made  glorious  (cf.  la  atfl*}.  Those 
feet  which  were  duBt-stained  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee,  and  wearj;  by  the  well  of  Sychar  (Jn 
4'),  and  pierced  with  nails  on  the  croes  of  Calvary, 
are  now  '  like  unto  fine  brasa,  aa  if  they  barned  lu 
a  fnmace'  (Rev  1",  cf,  2"). 

It  has  been  ijnestioned  whetlier  the  feet  of  Jesus 
were  nailed  to  the  cross.  The  doubt  is  haaed  on 
the  facta  that  in  the  Fonrth  Gospel  Jeaun  men- 
tions only  Hia  hands  and  side  (Jn  W^],  and  that 
sometimes  in  crucilixion  the  feet  were  simply  tied 
1o  the  cross.  The  nailing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus 
would  nut  iiave  been  disputed  were  it  not  part 
of  an  argunjent  to  prove  that  He  did  not  really 
die  on  the  cross.  'That  the  feet  were  usually 
nailed  (in  cmciGxion),  and  that  the  case  of  Jesns 
was  no  ex(^eption  to  the  general  mie,  may  be 
regarded  as  beyond  donbt'  (Meyer  on  Mt  27"). 
There  is  a  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  tlie 
feet  of  Jesns  were  nailed  to  the  cross  separately, 
with  two  nails,  or  the  one  over  the  other  with  the 
same  nail.  In  early  art  the  feet  are  more  fre- 
quently represented  as  separately  nailed,  but  in 
later  art  as  nailed  together,  the  one  over  the  other. 
Tradition  favours  the  opinion  that  the  feet  were 
nailed  separately.    See  art.  Crucifixion. 

I.mniATfin.— Mejei's  Caai.  on  Sf.  Malthrw;  EUicott.  Hit- 
inriral  Ltelara  on  (A>  Lift  i^  Our  Lonf,  p.  VA\  AodrFwi, 
SMe  Sludrnri  Lifr  ef  Our  Lerg*.  p.  4tl2  C. 

John  Kf.id. 
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Xellher  Ihe  word  'feltowihip'  (•■niii>«)  nor  any  Hmlvuknt 
tena  n^cuni  id  the  Smoptlc  Ooepdi,  but  the  rallty  ia  liiOi, 
kne.  Hid  joy  In  dUlDMa  Itk*  th>  frunncc  of  Uw  norera  ot 
Onlilcc  thnuMh  that  bclriit  tpAi^at  the  world'i  litB.  A*  we 
pan  to  tlie  A<!ta  and  ElAtlt*.  opedally  the  Fantlne,  the  mord 
Is  found  <n  a  varletr  ot  meanlnn.  Most  trequenlly  It  ta  Cmtia- 
tatcd  'tc1]awahlp'(Ac£B,  lCoI>,  SCotfiS^,  Qal  Z>,  Phl'D 
SlO).  It  a  rendered  'nHninunbiii '  In  1  Co  1(P*  (RVm '  pattldpa- 
Oon  in')  anil  a  Co  IS";  -coiitdbution' (AV  -distilbtitionT  in 
SCo  913.  I't.  Ra  U"l  'commDnlraKon'  (RV  -fellowihip*}  In 
PhDem  *,  ct.  He  \V.  Though  ■»•>•/■  ocean  only  Uiree  Umea 
In  the  Johannlne  writinga  (1  Jn  1>- «  J),  they  are  peiwUarly  rich 
In  the  religious  ideal  which  give  the  lerm  ita  content.  The  «n- 
repUon  ot  fetlowihip  in  the  NT  !>  not  eihauatfd  by  Che  varied 
ai^lflcatloru  ot  any  one  word ;  It  becomes  pl^n  only  ae  we 
c»inpr«hend  the  meaning  ol  the  life  ot  the  Early  Church. 

i.  IXHEBITF.D  FORECASTS.  —  Like  most  of  the 
pjeat  religions  conceptions  of  the  NT,  this  idea 
has  its  roots  deep  in  the  OT.  Isaiah  proclaims 
that  the  religion  ot  Israel  can  find  its  truest  ex- 
pre-wion  only  in  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  futh, 
independent  of  a  national  framework.  In  Israel 
there  is  an  imperishable  remnant,  a  st«;k  from 
which  new  life  will  spring  forth  after  desolation 
has  swept  over  JcruRalem  (Is  8"-'"  37*'-  *").  By  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  the  disaster  of  the  nation  had 
become  »o  irretrievable  that  the  prophet  hardly 
dares  to  hope  for  more  than  the  salvage  of  Indl- 
vi<Iuals  from  the  wreck ;  but  these  resened  ones 
will  form  the  true  Israel  nnder  a  new  covenant 
( Jer  as"-'  SI'"').  The  Messianic  blessednesa  wliich 
those  prophets  foresaw  consisted  of  an  intimate 
fellowship  which,  in  the  coming  days,  the  redeemed 
comiianj  of  Israel  would  enjoy  with  Jehovah  (Is 
ilf-'*,  Jer  ai"").  It  was  to  be  a  fellowship  of 
Israelites  because  it  was  primarily  a  fellowship 
with  Israel's  God  (Is  52^"  60).  This  thonght  of 
fellowship  finds  nowhere  more  vivid  expression 
than  in  the  Psalter.  That  storehouse  of  religious 
devotion  is  filled  with  nrayers  of  communion  with 
Jehovah,  the  supremely  moral  Person,  righteous, 
faitlifnl,   holy,   yet  fnll  of  loving-kindneaa,   who 
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satisfies  the  needs  of  man  by  bringing  him  into 
fellowship  with  Himstlt  (Pas  16.  34.  40.  83). 
Though  luany  of  the  psalms  seem  to  be  the  ntt«r- 
ance  of  individual  yearning  for  God's  presence, 
others  express  the  religionfl  desires  of  corporate 
Israel,  a  fellowship  of  saints  with  a  conimon  thir^it 
for  the  springs  of  its  life. 

A  st>ecinl  term  had  been  coined  for  Israel  in  her 
religiooa  rather  than  her  national  fnnclion~j-dAu', 
which  was  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  ^nX^la 
('  church ').  It  signified  the  religions  assembly  of 
God's  chosen  people ;  bnt  as  this  could  never  be 
completely  realized,  even  in  the  great  temple 
gatherings,  the  conception  remained  largely  ideal. 
A  rich  spiritual  legacy  was  transmitted  from  the 
OT  in  the  words  Israel,  ecclesia.  Kingdom  of  God ; 
and  though  the  Jewish  heirs  were  unable  to  ap- 
preciate their  inheritance,  these  two  truths  of  the 
prophets  and  psalmists  could  never  have  quite 
perished— that  there  is  an  eternal  commonwealth 
oE  saints,  and  that  this  fellowshi|>  of  Israel  is 
tiased  upon  fellowship  with  Jehovah. 

ii.  Thk  Synoptic  Gosv els.  ~  Jesus  not  only 
claimed  to  fulfil  prophecy ;  by  His  words  of  grace 
He  did  much  more  than  the  most  spiritually 
minded  Israelite  could  have  hoped.  "The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  which  was  npon  Him  awoke  prophetic 
thoughts  that  had  long  tain  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
He  brought  spring  and  quickened  the  seed  soivo 
in  the  past.  Be  calls  men  to  Himself  and  forms 
them  into  a,  new  society,  within  which  are  to  be 
enjoyed  the  blessings  foretold  by  the  prophets.  In 
this  company  is  found  religious  fellow^iip,  based 
upon  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life  through 
the  knowledge  of  God  revealed  by  Jesus  as  Father, 
of  which  the  OT  saints  had  bnt  partial  euioymcnt 
or  glad  anticipation.  He  places  HimBell  at  the 
of  this  itociGty,  dainiine  that  He  nione  can 


constituted  into  the  society  of  the  Messiah,  become 
a  Divinely  ordered  fellowship  not  dependent  on 
outward  organization,  but  united  by  a  comnion 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Revealer  of  God  to  them. 
They  are  the  New  Israel,  the  imperishable  eccletia 
(Mt  16"-"),^ 

This  society  is  no  closed  circle-  Associating 
Himself  more  or  less  intimately  with  groups  of 
disciples,  Jesus  sends  them  forth  with  the  Imow- 
ledge  they  liave  gained  concerning  Him,  to  pro- 
claim to  the  people  that  the  new  epoch  of  Divine 
rule  is  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and  that  they 
should  prepu'e  for  its  advent.  The  condition  of 
membership  in  this  brotherhood  is  to  follow  Jesus, 
even  though  this  may  seem  to  the  man  of  the 
world  to  be  nothing  less  than  to  lose  one's  life. 
Fellowship  with  Jesus  costs  much.  Faniily  tics 
may  be  severed,  the  hatred  of  the  world  may  lie 
vented  upon  His  disciples,  billows  of  persecution 
may  sweep  over  them,  but  in  this  society  is  lifo 
indeed  (Mk  S**-"  Lk  14»-").  Jesus  olftrs  His 
followers  a  fellowship  in  this  new  brotherhood, 
which  more  than  compensates  for  any  worldly 
friendship  that  they  may  have  to  renounce  (Mk: 
10""').  Their  true  kindred,  even  like  that  of 
Jesus  Himself,  will  be  found  among  those  united 
by  spirittuJ  affinities  in  this  new  circle.  New 
virtues  abound  in  this  brotherhood.  Love  working 
in  helpful  ministries  for  others  is  of  tiie  essenco 
of  fellowship  in  Messiah's  company.  Rank  ia 
assigned,  not  as  in  worldly  kingdoms,  but  by  the 
d^reo  of  service  rendered   by  each   to   all  (Mk 

In  time  Jesus  announces  to  His  followers  that 
His  society,  as  the  true  Israel,  is  to  take  tlie  placo 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  as  such  is  becoming  n, 
maiua  perdiln.     Out  of  this  perishinj;  world  Hia 
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disciples  are  saved  into  the  eternal  Kingdom,  and 
as  heirs  of  salvation  they  are  in  reality,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  *the  saints  of  the  New 
Covenant'  (Mk  12»-").  Before  His  death  the 
Messiah  gave  concreteness  to  this  fellowship  by  a 
solemn  communion  with  His  disciples  in  the  Last 
Supper,  which  became  the  means  of  making  real 
to  them  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant.  The 
connexion  of  the  Supper  with  the  Paschal  meal, 
which  may  here  be  assumed  as  having  existed, 
either  b^  anticipation  or  directly,  would  surest 
to  the  minds  of  the  participants  that  in  tliis  New 
Covenant  they  were  entering  into  fellowship  with 
Jehovah,  and  that  they  were  also  binding  them- 
selves together  as  brothers  in  a  new  covenant  with 
God  (Mk  H^"*").  A  promise  of  enlar^ng  fellow- 
ship fitly  closes  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the 
words,  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  ages  * 
(28^),  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  transition 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  life  of  Jesus. 

To  sum  up,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  show  us  the 
conception  of  an  eternal  Divine  Commonwealth, 
made  actual  by  Jesus  in  a  society  welded  together 
by  fervent  loyalty  to  Himself  as  the  Christ  of  God, 
and  pervaded  by  a  life  of  mutual  service  to  the 
memoers.  He  brings  His  followers  into  true 
fellowship  with  Jehovah  by  revealing  Him  and 
pardoning  their  sins.  They  enjoy  the  life  of  a 
brotherhood,  which  is  true  life,  in  His  company. 

iii.  The  Primitive  Jewish-Christian  Church. 
— Fellowship  is  the  most  real  definition  of  the 
unity  which  was  a  constituent  quality  of  the 
l^arly  Church.  Intercourse,  intimate  and  uni- 
versal, among  brethren,  whose  life  was  consecrated 
by  a  gracious  Divine  presence,  and  thus  free  from 
everjrthing  secular,  constituted  the  Church  as  dis- 
tinctively one.  This  unity  was  not  expressed  by 
any  rigid  cohesive  organization,  not  even  primarily 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Apostles.  Inaeed,  the 
disciples  had  been  warned  by  their  Lord  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  called  '  Master '(Mt  23^^). 
A  company  of  baptized  brethren,  they  had  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  their  risen  lA)rd,  who  had 
welded  them  into  one.  His  personal  gifts  were 
manifest  in  each  brother  passionately  devoted  to 
his  unseen  Lord,  and  so  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  all  who  loved  Him. 

The  Church  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  public 
world  as  a  new  sect,  holding  to  the  beliei  that 
Jesus  is  Messiah.  Outwardly  the  brethren  were 
probably  indistinguishable  from  good  Jews,  and 
such  organization  as  they  had  would  folloV  the 
lines  of  their  former  life.  But  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  think  of  themselves  as  a  new  or- 
ganization. They  were  slow  to  cast  loose  their 
hawsers  and  swing  out  into  the  stream  as  an  inde- 
pendent Church.  Led  by  powerful  personalities, 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  who  had  been  either 
intimate  or  of  close  kinship  with  Jesus,  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  true  Israel,  and  tor  a 
while  hoped  that  the  nation  would  repent.  Before 
St.  Paul  s  time,  however,  there  was  a  change,  for 
we  find  that  the  brethren  throughout  Judaea  were 
organized  into  distinctive  communities,  not  as 
•synagogues,'  but  as  *  churches'  (GaJ.  1*^).  But 
in  these  churches  the  utmost  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  is  essential  for  true  fellowship, 
prevailed ;  for  the  Church  grew  not  by  official 
initiative,  but  by  the  prophetic  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  impelling  the  orethren  to  spread  far  and 
wide  the  good  news  of  their  gospel. 

Little  as  the  primitive  Christians  differed  out- 
wardly from  the  Jewish  world,  their  inner  world 
was  a  new  creation.  It  was  a  brotherhood  of 
Divine  origin ;  for  not  only  were  they  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Lord  of  life,  but  the^ 
had  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  sacred  this 
fellowship  was  is  manifest  from  the  terrible  punish- 


ment meted  out  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira  for 
violating  the  mutual  trust  that  made  tne  brother- 
hood possible  (Ac  5). 

There  were  various  manifestations  of  this  fellow- 
ship, (a)  It  was  a  house-church.  Brethren  met 
as  sons  round  the  common  board  in  the  homes  of 
those  who  could  best  provide  accommodation,  and 
partook  of  a  daily  meal  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  their  unseen  but  present  Lord.  They  held 
communion  with  one  another  because  they  held 
communion  with  the  risen  Jesus.  Common  prayers, 
songs,  and  thanksgivings  rose  to  Jehovah  from 
these  family  groups  (Ac  2**  4^*^). 

(6)  This  fellowship  {Koiputwla)  found  further  ex- 
pression in  a  life  of  mutual  service, — the  rich  for 
the  poor,  the  strong  for  the  weak.  They  rejoiced 
with  those  who  rejoiced;  they  wept  with  those 
who  wept.  In  fact,  true  KotvutvLa  could  not  be 
better  defined  than  in  the  words  of  the  Golden 
Rule — *  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them '  (Mt  7^^).  No  formal 
ordinance,  such  as  the  community  of  goods,  was 
enjoined  on  the  brethren ;  their  love  welled  forth 
in  such  a  pure  and  powerful  stream  that  it  made 
its  own  channels.  All  blessings,  earthly  and 
spiritual,  were  spontaneously  shared  with  those 
who  were  in  need  (Ac  2**"*'  4**"*^). 

So  we  have  in  the  earliest  days  a  true  fellowship, 
a  brotherhood  united  by  love  to  a  risen  Lord, 
whom  many  of  them  had  known  on  earth,  and  led 
without  rivalry  by  favourite  disciples  of  Jesus, 
enjoying  gifts  and  graces  from  the  ever  present 
Spirit  of  their  Lord.  But  that  brotherhood 
gathered  in  the  earthly  Zion  was  nationalistic  in 
sentiment.  It  was  provincial  in  spirit,  especially, 
it  would  seem,  throughout  Judsea,  where  the 
churches  were  in  villages  remote  from  the  world  of 
men. 

iv.  The  Gentile  Churches  of  the  Pauline 
WORLD.  —  With  the  rise  of  Antioch  a  peril 
threatened  the  prestige  of  Jerusalem.  Could  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  thrive  equally  well  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Asia  as  on  the 
isolated  plateau  of  Judsea  ?  If  so,  it  was  bound  to 
be  very  much  more  abundant.  Fortunately,  Paul 
the  Apostle  to'  the  Gentiles  was  a  man  of*  varied 
culture.  While  his  world  was  in  cities  and  he 
thought  imperially,  he  never  treated  the  Jewish 
mind  lightly,  and  he  knew  what  that  mind  was. 
He  understood  its  worth  and  its  rights.  He  could 
discern  every  wave  of  feeling,  every  gust  that 
shivered  duskily  across  it.  So  St.  Paul  was  him- 
self the  greatest  power  of  his  day  making  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  passion  with  him 
to  avert  a  breach  which  would  be  fatal ;  and  he 
was  successful,  for  the  other  Apostles  resi>onded 
nobly  as  brethren,  and  gave  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  (Gal  2^*  •).  But  the  sections  thus  united 
had  to  be  cemented ;  so  he  devotes  much  energy 
to  effecting  a  durable  KoiPwvLa  by  organizing  the 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  In 
2  Co  8**  9^*  and  Ho  15*  the  word  Koivuyla  is  trans- 
lated (RV)  *  contribution ' ;  but  *  there  is  always  at 
the  root  of  KOLvwvla^  in  the  NT,  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian communion  in  one  form  or  another.  Those 
who  bestow  make  common  cause  with  one  another 
and  with  the  recipients '  (Wait*).  The  collection 
is  a  religious  act,  because  it  is  a  mark  of  Christian 
fellowship.  Indeed,  the  Macedonians  regard  it  as 
a  signal  token  of  Divine  favour  to  be  allowed  thus 
to  help  those  from  whom  they  had  received  the 
gospel ;  and  the  poor  Jewish  Christians,  who  had 
maae  experience  of  the  liberal  Christian  kindliness 
of  the  Gentiles,  could  hardly  refuse  to  call  them 
brethren  (2  Co  ^^-^  9"-»^). 

The  Christian  fellowship  was  world-wide.  This 
brotherhood  was  one  everywhere  (1  P  5'*'),  and  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  assumes  that 
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what  he  says  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  tliem, 
but  *  to  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours' 
(1  Co  V).  The  Church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth 
is  a  visible  but  partial  manifestation  of  the  larger 
wliole.  This  idea  persisted  after  the  Apostolic  age ; 
for  *  Brotherhood  alternates  with  Ecclesia  in  the 
oldest  sets  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  while  omnis 
Jraternitas  and  rao-a  ^  ddeX^^njt  are  used  to  de- 
note the  whole  of  Christendom'  (Lindsay).  This 
world-wide  brotherhood  was  not  held  together  by 
any  outward  organization,  though  the  Apostle  Paul 
does  group  his  churches  by  provinces.  But  organ- 
ization \s  local :  it  does  not  follow  the  lines  of 
provincial  units.  Of  course.  Christian  life  had  to 
be  expressed  in  outward  fellowship  wherever  it 
w  as  possible,  so  that  all  the  brethren  within  a  con- 
venient radius,  such  as  a  city,  would  be  grouped 
together  to  form  the  Church  of  God  in  that  place. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Grod  supplied  these  local  churches 
with  leaders  who  had  the  necessary  gifts  for  tlie- 
conduct  of  their  life.  This  became  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  ministry. 

From  the  world  they  became  outwardly  separate, 
'saints'  chosen  out  of  it  and  consecrated  to  God 
(Ko  1^  1  Co  1^  Gal  1^),  and  so  forming  one  family, 

*  the  household '  of  faith  (Gal  6^*,  Eph  2"),  through- 
out the  empire  of  this  world.  Hence  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  grace  of  hospitality  (He  13^* ').  In 
that  busy  world  with  its  thronged  highways,  the 
Cliristian  was  always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
wherever  there  was  a  church  or  a  group  of  brethren 
(see  per  contra  3  Jn***)*  wid  the  suflferings  of  the 
saints  were  made  the  occasion  of  active  sympathy 
(He  6»o  10^  5*  13»).  St.  Paul  experienced  many 
such  marked  tokens  of  fellowship,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  the  Philippians,  for  whom  he  cherished 
the  deepest  affection.  They  were  unremittingly 
active  in  co-operation  with  nim  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel ;  and  whatever  his  needs,  bodily  or 
spiritual,  might  be,  they  were  ready  to  do  their 
l)est  by  gifts  or  sympathy  to  supply  the  lack. 
This  was  true  fellowship  (Ph  !*•  ^  2«  4"-  »*).  Phile- 
mon also  was  a  real  Christian,  whose  faith  in, 
and  love  to,  the  Lord  Jesus  was  manifested  in  his 
kindly  offices  towards  all  the  saints;  and  the 
Apostle  delicately  suggests  that  he  should  not  stop 
till  his  benevolence  becomes  complete  and  embraces 
even  the  slave  Onesimus  (Philem  ••  ^  ^•). 

This  religious  idea  of  brotherhood  issues  in  a  new 
grace,  *  love  of  the  brethren  *  (0iXa8eX0/a),  which  is 
to  be  cherished  as  an  especial  sign  of  Divine  life 
(ITh  4»,  Ro  12^  He  13S  1  P  1«).  A  fine  word, 
dirX6r7;s  (*  singleness'),  is  used  by  St.  Paul  to  denote 
the  quality  of  the  man  in  whom  fellowship  {Koip(a»ia) 
is  a  ruling  motive.     He  is  drXoDf,  *  sinele-minded,' 

*  liberal.'  He  does  not  serve  Grod  ana  Mammon. 
His  eye  is  single.  Looking  only  at  the  needs  of 
his  brother,  he  realizes  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
words  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  (Ac  20*).  Among  the  brethren  there  is  no 
almsgiving.  All  that  is  sordid  in  almsgiving  is 
removed,  and  generosity  becomes  a  choice  token 
of  fellowship  (2  Co  S'^O"-!*).  *  When  men  thank- 
fully receive  God's  gifts,  and  in  imitation  of  His 
bounty  use  them  for  the  good  of  others,  so  that 
the  recipients  also  thank  God  for  the  benefaction, 
it  is  as  far  as  it  goes  the  re-establishment  of  the 
right  relation  between  God  and  men,  and  men  and 
men.'  The  slave  is  not  only  made  partaker  of  such 
bounty,  but  as  he  possasses  this  spirit  he  pays  an 
un<rrudging  service  to  his  master  (Eph  6*). 

The  fellowship  of  church  with  church  was  further 
increased  by  the  visits  of  Apostles  and  teachers,  as 
well  as  by  the  interchange  of  correspondence. 
What  was  of  interest  to  one  was  of  interest  to  all 
in  so  far  as  it  touched  their  common  gospel.  While 
we  do  not  tind  any  uniform  creed  or  liturgy  in 


these  Epistles,  there  was  almost  certainly  a  sub- 
stantially similar  form  of  worship,  and  m  their 
prayers  and  hymns  the  brethren  gave  utterance  to 
the  same  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  their  teach- 
ing they  adhered  to  the  common  truths  which  the 
Apostles  taught  (Ro  6",  Gal  I*).  We  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  hj  the  combination  of  a  sense  of 
unity  with  great  individual  freedom.  The  Spirit 
took  the  life  of  believer  or  church,  and  produced 
in  it  some  distinctive  grace  or  function,  which 
brought  diversity  without  disharmony,  enrichment 
without  lack  of  proportion.  Manifold,  however, 
as  these  gifts  were,  the  greatest  of  all  and  that 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  fellowship  was  love ; 
for  not  only  was  it  the  best  because  the  commonest, 
but  it  tempered  and  restrained  the  more  individ- 
ualistic endowments,  which  might  easily  destroy 
the  harmony  of  the  Christian  company  (1  Co  12** 
13).  True  fellowship  demands  variety  in  unity, 
individual  freedom  working  at  the  impulse  of  a 
common  spirit. 

The  noblest  exposition  of  Christian  fellowship, 
outside  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  contained  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  In  that  prose  poem  in 
praise  of  unity,  the  Church  is  describe  as  one 
txKly  of  which  each  Christian  is,  or  should  be,  a 
perfect  member.  A  Divine  creation  purposed  from 
all  eternity  by  the  Father's  love,  it  was  made  actual 
in  history  tl^ou^h  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is 
one  because  of  the  unities  on  which  it  is  based. 
Its  members  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  one 
Lord  whom  they  confess.  They  are  inspired  by 
the  same  Spirit,  and  there  is  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  \s  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  idl 
(Eph  4*"').  Historically  the  Church  became  one 
when,  in  Christ,  Jew  and  Gentile  were  both  recon- 
ciled unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross  (2***^^) ; 
and  in  the  ages  to  come  each  individual  with  variety 
of  function  will  reach  his  perfection  in  this  per- 
fect organism,  and  contribute  to  the  completeness 
of  the  whole  (4'*").  A  fellowship  so  sublime  in  its 
ideal  must  be  undisturbed  by  selfish  desires.  Only 
where  love,  patience,  long-suffering  and  humility 
reign  will  there  be  on  earth  *  a  communion  of  the 
saints.'  *In  the  Apostle's  eyes  all  true  life  in  an 
Ecclesia  is  a  life  of  community,  of  the  harmonious 
and  mutually  helpful  action  of  different  elements, 
so  that  he  is  ^ving  instruction  on  the  very  essence 
of  membership  when  in  each  of  the  nine  Epistles 
addressed  to  Ecclesise  he  makes  the  petzce  of  Grod 
to  be  the  supreme  standard  for  them  to  aim  at, 
and  the  perpetual  self-surrender  of  love  the  com- 
prehensive means  of  attaining  it'  (Hort,  Christ. 
Ecclesia,  123). 

All  the  manifestation  of  fellowship  among  the 
brethren,  the  very  brotherhood  itseli,  is  possible 
only  because  the  mdividual  members  of  tne  com- 
munion of  the  saints  are  in  personal  fellowship 
with  Jesus  Christ.  He  indeed  is  the  fountain  and 
source  of  communion.  All  human  fellowship  is 
derivative.  The  word  Koiviavia  is  used  by  St.  Paul 
only  in  1  Co  10**  to  express  this  personal  fellowship 
with  Christ,  the  thought  being  that  in  the  Lord^ 
Supper  believers  are  united  in  close  communion, 
because  through  the  cup  and  the  bread  they  are 
enabled  to  participate  in  the  life  of  Christ  Himself. 
But  the  idea  is  central  in  St.  Paul's  religion — *I 
no  longer  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me '  (ual  2^) ; 
*  For  me  to  live  is  Christ '  (Ph  l'^*).  However,  this 
fellowship  of  the  individual  is  no  selfish  enjoyment. 
Only  those  who  are  *  rooted  and  grounded  in  love ' 
are  *  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what 
is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height ; 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge,'  that  they  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God  (Eph  3"-^»).  Now  the  Apostle 
expects  that  even  in  his  own  imperfect  churches 
there  should  be  some  real  enjoyment  of  this  fellow- 
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ship  with  Christ.  He  reminds  the  Church  of 
Corinth  that  they  *  were  called  into  the  fellowship 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  *  (1  Co  1*),  i.e.  the 
fellowship  of  which  He  is  the  soul.  Fractured 
though  the  Church  is  by  schism  and  marred  by 
impurity,  it  is  a  society  of  redeemed  sons,  whose 
destiny  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Him 
who  is  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren  (Ro 
8»* »),  and  even  now  it  must  reflect  with  real  truth 
some  of  the  glory  of  that  future  fellowship.  The 
same  conception  is  conveyed  in  2  Co  13**  in  the 
words,  *  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ' ;  for 
the  Spirit  who  unifies  the  Christian  society  into  a 
body  of  redeemed  men  who  have  experienced  the 
unmerited  favour  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  the 
Father,  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (2  Co  3"-  ").  The 
Philippian  Church  also,  pervaded  by  love  and 
comforted  by  reciprocal  compassion,  has  enjoyed 
fellowship  because  of  the  presence  of  this  Spirit 
who  brings  the  consolation  of  Christ  Himself 
(Ph  2*). 

V.  The  Johanninb  writings.— Ass\iming  that 
the  books  which  bear  the  name  of  John  came  from 
the  Apostle,  we  may  consider  them  together,  for 
they  t>ring  before  us  the  conditions  of  a  later 
period.  The  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  at  least 
are  the  mature  work  of  one  who  seeks  to  set 
before  his  readers  the  mind  of  Christ,  after  the 
attempt  had  been  made  for  half  a  century  to  work 
His  teaching  into  actual  life.  Much  must  be  taken 
for  granted.  The  visible  Church  is  one;  the  old 
prolnem  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  sections  is  a  dead 
issue.  Now  the  Church  is  face  to  face  with  the 
world.  Two  spiritual  forces  are  opposed  —  the 
realm  of  light  over  which  the  Son  of  Grod  rules, 
and  the  world  of  darkness  organized  and  directed 
by  the  Prince  of  Evil.  Error  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  lack  of  love  of  the  brethren,  are 
disinteCTating  the  Christian  society.  So  the  author 
takes  nis  raiders  to  the  fountain  of  Christian 
fellowship,  and  allows  them  to  taste  its  quality 
as  it  was  enioyed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  whom 
having  lovea  He  loved  unto  the  end  (Jn  13-17). 
These  discourses  illuminate  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
the  feet- washing  serves  as  a  noble  approach  to  it. 
There  are  two  prominent  aspects  of  the  Eucharist 
as  interpreted  by  John :  (a)  tnat  it  is  a  feast  for  the 
spiritual  nurture  of  the  faithful  (B**"") ;  (b)  that  it 
sets  forth  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  so  becomes  a 
love-feast  of  brethren.  Love  is  the  note  of  the 
conversations.  Only  through  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  love  can  they  see  their  absent  Master.  H  they 
obey  Him  and  love  one  another,  He  will  come  to 
them  bringing  the  peace  and  the  joy  which  He 
alone  can  impart  (14'*- *'•*').  So  will  there  be,  as 
Loisy  says,  *a  hierarchy  of  love,'  the  disciples 
loving  one  another  with  the  new  love  which  springs 
from  their  Master,  and  their  Master  loving  them 
as  the  Father  loves  Him  (13»^  17*»).  These  chapters 
teach  respecting  Christian  fellowship  that  (i.)  its 
source  is  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  (Sirist,  (ii.)  its 
agent  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  (iii.)  its  condition  in  the 
believer  is  faith  in  and  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  (iv. )  its  fruit  is  a  life  of  love,  joy,  and  peace 
among  brethren  here,  and  perfect  sonship  liere- 
after. 

Similar  conceptions  dominate  the  First  Epistle 
of  John.  Fellowship  with  God  is  the  goal  of  the 
Christian  life  (1  Jn  1»*).  Such  fellowship  comes 
through  knowledge,  which  is  only  another  aspect 
of  the  love  of  GcnI  (4^*).  But  sin  is  a  barrier  to 
this  fellowship,  which  would  therefore  be  impos- 
sible were  it  not  that  it  has  been  removed  by  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  (2*'").  No  sin  is 
greater  than  hate ;  and  since  all  love  comes  from 
God  (4"*),  he  who  hates  his  brother  cannot  love 
God.  If  he  love  Grod,  that  love  must  first  have 
come  from  God,  and  stream  forth  through  the 


heart  of  the  believer  upon  his  brother.  To  live  in 
loving  fellowship)  with  the  brethren  is  at  once  the 
proof  of  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  ethical 
condition  for  receiving  it,  for  only  to  hearts 
broadened  and  deepen^  by  love  can  God  reveal 
Himself  and  bring  fellowship  (4***  ^  **•  **). 

This  mystic,  whose  spirit  was  more  responsive 
than  any  other  to  the  mind  of  the  Master,  opens 
up  the  profound  depth  of  that  fellowship  which  the 
early  Cnristian  Church  enjoyed,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  no  inconsiderable  measiire.  Since  Christ  is  the 
soul  of  Christian  fellowship,  it  is  impaired  by  lack 
of  truth  concerning  Him.  But  truth  and  love  are 
inseparable.  Therefore  when  we  seek  for  the  true 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  must  begin  by 
keeping  our  Lord's  great  command  to  love  the 
brethren,  and  thereby  advance  with  all  saints  to 
a  true  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Looking  back  through  the  dim  distance  we  dis- 
cover the  foreshadowings  of  prophet  and  psalmist 
growing  clearer,  till  in  these  latest  books  of  the 
NT  we  can  almost  touch  the  reality  on  earth  in 
this  ideal  of  the  Apostle  whom  Jesus  loved.  The 
supreme  poetic  description  of  that  fellowship  is 
the  city  of  the  King  of  Love  in  Revelation,  whose 
citizens  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  (Rev  22***),  the 
beatific  vision  for  which  the  psalmists  strained 
their  eyes. 

The  Christian  fellowship  as  it  existed  on  earth 
in  the  1st  century  was  a  stupendous  creation. 
Philosophers  had  dreamed  of  Utopias.  Humane 
Stoics  had  taught  the  brotherhoodf  of  man.  But 
all  attempts  to  realize  these  ideals  had  been  com- 
paratively ineffective.  In  the  Christian  Church, 
nowever,  aliens  and  the  disfranchised  found  fellow- 
ship with  those  who  inherited  religious  promises 
ana  social  privilege.  Roman  and  Greek  stooped 
to  love  the  liatefm  Jew,  and  the  Jew  was  willing 
to  transfer  the  sacred  name  of  Israel  to  Gentiles 
whose  past  was  unclean.  Well-bom  and  slave 
greeted  one  another  as  brethren,  without  thereby 
disturbing  social  order.  A  love  so  compelling  as 
to  reverse  the  national  and  social  values,  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  Presence  altogether 
transcending  the  measurements  of  ordinary  human 
life.  Christian  fellowship  is  not  to  be  defined  as 
intercourse  glowing  with  human  love  at  its  highest. 
It  is  primarily  a  spiritual  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Person,  whose  love  recreates  life  and 
ms^es  it  a  complete  expression  of  love.  So  the 
goal  must  be,  as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says, 
in  the  world  to  come,  when  Jesus  shall  have  intro- 
duced His  many  brethren  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  they  will,  as  a  company  of  the  redeemed, 
hold  fellowship  with  the  Father  (He  2f^  ^^'  "  7» 
12a-«).    See,  further,  art  Communion. 

Literature. —Hort,  The  Christian  EecUtda ;  Weizsacker,  Ttu 
Apostolie  Age;  Lindsay,  T?ie  Christian  Ministry  in  the  Early 
church;  V.  Dobschutz,  T?ie  Early  Christian  Churches;  art. 
*  Communion '  in  Hastinn*  DB  *  Herrmann,  Onnmunion  trith 
Godfjm.  40-183;  Dale,  Fellowship  tcith  Christy  Sena,  i.,  also 
The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,  Lects.  i.-iv. ;  Hamack, 
Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries. 

R.  A.  Falconer. 
FETTERS.— See  Chain. 

FEYBR  (6  Tvprrdsj  and  in  Ac  28*  ol  frvperoLf  with 
corresponding  participle  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  wvp4tr- 
aowra).  There  are  only  five  passages  in  the  NT 
in  which  fever  is  spoken  of,  and  three  of  these, 
viz.  Mt  8***-,  Mk  1*^.,  and  Lk  4^-  are  parallel  pas- 
sages. One  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  snecific 
fever  is  aJluded  to  in  these  passages,  or  in  Jn  4^', 
where  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  is  spoken 
of.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  St.  Luke,  whose 
training  as  a  physician  naturally  led  him  to  speak 
with  exactness  about  medical  matters,  does  specify 
the  fever  from  whicli  Peter's  wife's  mother  was 
suiiering  {<rvP€xo/i4yrj  Tvperi}  fieydXtf).     It  has  been 
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contended  that  there  was  a  specific  fever  known  as 
'  the  great  fever/  and  that  it  was  this,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  from  which  the  sick  woman  in 
Capernaum  satfered.  This,  however,  has  been 
questioned,  and  i)erhaps  it  is  rather  the  intensity 
of  the  fever  than  its  specific  character  that  is  indi- 
cated by  the  word  *  great.'  Probably  both  Peter's 
wife's  mother  and  the  nobleman's  son  suffered  ftx>m 
malarial  fever.  Professor  G.  A.  Smith  tells  us 
that  the  region  about  Tiberias  is  a  very  feverish 
region,  and  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie  says  that 
malarial  fever  was  common  at  Capernaum.  It  is 
very  likely  that  there  has  always  been  a  good  deal 
of  malarial  fever  about  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  especially  about  the  more  northerly 
portion  of  these  shores.  The  fever  ftt>m  which 
the  father  of  Publius  suffered  (Ac  28^)  was  fever 
accompanying  or  accompanied  by  acute  dysentery. 
See  also  artt.  Cures,  p.  403^  and  Disease, 
p.  463^ 

LiTKRATiTRi.— NT  Oommeiitaries ;  aitL  *  Medicine'  in  Hast- 
ingy  DB  and  *  Diseases/  Bncyc  BiblieaiQJk.  Smith,  UGHL  i, 
p.  449 ;  Cunningham  Oeikie,  Life  amd  Words  of  Christ,  ii.  6  f . 

George  C.  watt. 
FIELD.— 

The  three  Greek  words  (iypif,  x,**^*  x*»fi***)  rendered  *  field ' 
in  the  Gospels  are  distinffuishabie  in  meaning,  and  sometimes 
require  more  spedfio  renderings,  ity^it  in  general  means  'field ' 
in  the  sense  of  cultivated  land,  or  open  country  thought  of  as 
subject  to  cultivation :  e.g.  *  sowed  good  seed  in  lids  field'  (Mt 
1S24),  '  lilies  of  the  fitld,' '  grass  of  the  field '  (e»-  XO,  etc  x^P» 
denotes  generally  a  region,  or  district  of  countrr,  as  'the  region 
of  Trachonitis '  (Lk  S^X  *  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes '  (Mk  61). 
^pi»9  is  more  distinctly  locative,  as  *aptoee  called  Gethsemane' 
(Mt  2638),  *  the  parcel  Aground  that  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph'  (Jn 
4fi\  etc.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  iiy^  used  also  of  the 
country  in  distinction  from  the  cit^  (lOc  6i4  6^,  Lk  S^  9is  28»X 
y«M»  used  of  fields  of  ripened  grain,  as  in  Jn  43&  *  Look  on  the 
fields,  for  they  are  white'  (cf.  Ja  M  'who  have  reaped  down 
your  fields') ;  and  where  St.  MattJiew  usee  my^is  of  *  tue  field  of 
blood '  (278X  St.  Luke  uses  x**^*'  (Ac  VS). 

A  knowledge  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  fields 
of  Palestine  is  helpful  to  the  full  understanding  of 
several  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord  and  some  ouier 
passages  in  the  Gospels.  There  are  now,  as  there 
were  of  old,  numerous  fields  in  Palestine  where 
*the  lilies'  and  many  other  flowers  grow  in  gor- 
geous profusion  without  human  care  or  culture, 
and  where  '  the  grass  of  the  field,'  including  fibrous 
weeds  as  well  as  shortlived  flowers,  when  dried  by 
the  tropical  sun,  are  still  gathered  as  fuel,  and  used 
to  heat  ovens  for  baking  oread  (cf.  Mt  6**  *^).  The 
argument  of  the  Master,  drawn  from  *  the  grass  of 
the  field  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,'  still  holds  good,  and  still  finds  abundant 
illustration.  It  is  true  occasionally  now,  also,  that 
after  the  owner  of  the  land  has  '  sowed  good  seed 
in  his  field,'  an  enemy  will  in  sheer  spit-e  creep  in 
secretly  and  'sow  tares,'  the  noxious  darnel  (Lohum 
temulentum) ;  but  see  TARES. 

In  Palestine,  as  in  all  unsettled  countries,  it 
was  common,  and  in  parts  of  the  land  it  is  still 
common,  to  resort  to  the  field  (the  cultivated  land 
or  tlie  open  country)  as  a  fit  place  in  which  to  hide 
treasure  (cf.  Mt  13**)  In  ancient  times  the  land 
was  peculiarly  subject  to  revolutions,  exposed  to 
raids  from  wandering  tribes,  and,  in  some  districts, 
liable  to  plunder  from  robbers  at  home.  So,  in  the 
absence  of  safety  vaults  and  the  like,  owners  of 
treasure  who  feared  robbery  or  thievery  (Mt  26*), 
or  who  were  setting  off  on  a  journey  to  a  <Ustant 
country,  would  bury  their  money,  jewellery,  etc., 
in  the  field.  Then,  if  the  owner  were  killed  in 
battle,  or  died  in  a  far  country,  no  one  might  know 
where  his  treasures  were  hia;  and,  according  to 
usage,  such  valuables  when  found,  if  no  owner 
appeared  to  claim  them,  belonged  to  the  owner  of 
tlie  land — a  fact  which  gives  point  to  the  parable 
of  the  Hid  Treasure  (Idt  13**,  cf.  Job  3»,  Pr  2*). 
Many  persons  are  found  digging  for  hid  treasure 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine  to^y,  and  not  a  few 


spend  their  last  farthing  in  the  eflbrt  (cf.  Thomson, 
LB  ii.  p.  640). 

In  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Mt  13*,  Mk  4*,  Lk 
8*),  where  the  AV  has  *some  (seeds)  fell  by  the 
wayside,'  the  picture  is  really  of  grains  of  wheat  or 
barley  which  fell  on  the  trodden  pathitxiy  leading 
across  the  field,  and  so  were  left  expcwed  where 
the  birds  could  see  and  devour  them  (cf.  Lk  8* 
'trodden  under  foot*).  It  is  still  common  in  Pale- 
stine to  see  flocks  of  birds  following  the  peasant  as 
he  sows  his  seed,  eagerly  picking  up  every  grain 
that  is  not  covered  by  the  quick-K>llowing  harrow. 
And  where  it  is  said  '  some  fell  upon  stony  places ' 
(AV),  the  real  allusion  is  to  the  underlying  rock  of 
limestone.  The  traveller  finds  numberless  places 
where  a  broad,  flat,  limestone  rock  lies  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  field,  with  only  a  thin 
laver  of  earth  upon  it  (cf.  Lk  8«-"  'the  rock'). 
'  Stony  ground '  (AV,  following  early  English  ver- 
sions) suggests  a  soil  aboundmg  in  loose  stones, 
such  as  is  often  found  there  producing  good  wheat ; 
but  the  picture  is  rather  of  a  soil  into  which  the 
seeds  could  not  sink  deep,  and,  the  film  of  earth 
being  readily  heated  because  of  the  underlying 
rock,  they  would  come  up  sooner  than  elsewhere, 
and  at  first  would  look  uncommonly  flourishing ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  send  roots  aeep  into  the 
moist  earth  (cf.  Lk  8«),  when  the  hot,  dry  weather 
came  the  stalks  would  wither,  and  thus  show  that 
the  fair  promise  of  a  crop  there  had  been  deceptive 
(cf.  Ps  128*  'grass  upon  the  house-tops'). 

In  the  fields  of  Palestine,  too,  there  are  still 
found  spots  that  are  rich,  but  are  peculiarly  in- 
fested with  briars  and  thorn -bushes,  where  one 
may  see  the  wheat  in  scattered  and  spindling 
stalks  struggling  for  life  (cf.  Mt  13').  In  Mk  2» 
and  Lk  6*  (AV)  we  have  'corn-fields'  where  the  Gr. 
word  (<nr^/xfux)  is  the  same  as  in  Mt  12^  where  it  is 
rendered  simply  '  com,' — '  through  the  com '  (after 
Tindale).  It  is  literally  *  through  the  sown  ( places), ' 
t.e.  the  grain-fields,  as  Noyes  and  Bib.  Un.  Vers, 
render  it,  fields  of  wheat  or  barley,  not  of  maize  or 
Indian  com,  of  course.  The  picture  is  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  ^o»n^  along,  either  through  the  stand- 
ing grain,  or  by  a  footpath  which  bounded  the  fields, 
the  grain  in  either  case  bein^  within  easy  reach. 
It  was  customary  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  Palestine, 
for  the  lands  of  diflerent  owners  to  be  separate, 
not  by  fences  or  walls,  but  usually  only  by  crude 
individual  stones  set  up  at  intervals  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  as  lanomarks  (cf .  Dt  19^*) ;  and  the 
roads,  mere  footpaths  as  a  rule,  were  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  fields,  as  they  are  with  us,  but  ran 
through  them,  so  that  the  grain  grew  right  up  to 
the  eoge  of  the  path.  We  are  not  meant  to  think 
of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  as  going  ruthlessly 
through  the  fields  and  trampling  down  the  grain, 
but  as  following  one  of  these  ^mtlis  over  or  between 
the  fields.  But  neither  pluckmg  the  ears  of  wheat 
to  eat,  nor  even  walking  across  a  pathless  field, 
was,  according  to  Jewish  ideas  (cf.  Dt  23*),  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  nroperty  any  more  than  it  is 
to-day  among  the  Araos.  It  was  not  of  this,  but  of 
Sabbath -breaking,  that  the  Pharisees  complained. 

Geo.  B.  EAGER. 

FIERCENESS.— The  word  'fierce'  occurs  twice 
in  AV  (Mt  8*  of  the  two  demoniacs  [xoXerof],  Lk 
23^  of  our  Lord's  accusers  [iiriaxvov  RV  *  urgent ']). 
But  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to 
examine  in  wnat  sense  and  to  what  extent  this 
attribute  may  be  attributed  to  Christ.  The  popu- 
lar conception  of  Him  is  perhaps  too  mucli  that  of 
a  speaker  of  smooth  things.  It  is  forgotten  that 
He  could  utter  on  occasion  words  of  fierce  energy. 
The  beauty  of  the  unanswering  innocence  of  the 
Passion,  that  type  of  silent  suflfering  and  enduring, 
has  made  His  outbursts  of  fierce  reproach  or  con- 
demnation fade  from  the  memory.     His  *  judge 
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not '  (Mt  7^),  or  His  parable  of  patience  that  has  its 
part  in  the  'wheat  and  tares'  being  allowed  to 
^row  together  (13^),  or  His  doctrine  of  unlimited 
forgiveness  (Lk  17^'*), — these  are  thought  to  be 
entirely  representative.  Yet,  while  they  undoubt- 
edly indicate  the  prevailing  elements,  something 
would  be  lost  in  our  understanding  of  Jesus  if  we 
overlooked  the  impassioned  fierceness  with  which 
He  sometimes  acted  and  spoke. 

Of  recorded  deeds  the  incident  of  the  driving 
out  of  the  vendors  and  money-changers  from  the 
temple  precincts  (Mt  21i*,  Mk  11",  Jn2")  is  the 
most  notable:  but  it  is  in  the  vigour  of  His 
language  that  the  possibilities  of  fierceness  in 
Him  are  most  revealed.  He  has  small  patience 
with  certain  failings,  such  as  the  lack  of  an 
apprehensive  faith,  or  worldliness,  or  hypocrisy, 
or  vanity.  There  is  a  denunciatory  strain  in  Him 
much  resembling  the  force  of  the  Baptist's  'ofif- 
spring  of  vipers  of  Lk  3^.  It  is  present  in  the 
Nazareth  sermon  in  His  OT  illustrations  of 
prophets  not  honoured  in  their  own  country  (Lk 
4) ;  in  His  declaration  of  war  with  evil,  —  *  I  am 
come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth'  (12^),  and  *I 
came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword '  (Mt  10^) ; 
it  even  finds  expression  in  the  very  phrase 
yevu-ifl/xaTa  ^t5vu)y  used  by  the  Baptist  (Mt  12**). 
None  of  the  mildness  of  diplomacy  is  in  the 
message  to  Herod — '  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox '  (Lk 
13'^).  When  He  encounters  men  or  communities 
incapable  of  the  heavenly  vision.  His  words  are 
swonls.  To  trouble  about  them  is  to  'throw 
pearls  before  swine  *  (Mt  7').  They  are  a  *  faith- 
less and  perverse  generation,'  or  'a  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation '  seeking  after  a  visible  and 
tangible  sign  of  spiritual  things  (16^);  they  shall 
lose  the  Kingdom  of  God  (21^);  the  heathen  of 
Nineveh  shall  show  themselves  better  judges  of 
eternal  realities  (Lk  ll'^) ;  there  is  more  hope  for 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (10^'*)  or  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
than  for  the  spiritualljr  blind  (Mt  10") ;  *  Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil '  ( Jn  8**).  The  fierceness 
which  marks  His  reiection  of  the  third  temptation 
(Mt  4*^)  is  parallelea  in  the  'Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan '  with  which  Peter's  proffered  intervention  is 
repelled  (Mk  8").  The  perverter  of  the  simplicity 
of  childhood  is  told  that  he  had  better  have  been 
drowned  with  a  millstone  about  his  neck  (Mt  18^). 
But  the  white  heat  of  fierceness  in  the  utterance 
of  Christ  comes  when  He  meets  with  Pharisees, 
scribes,  and  teachers  of  the  Law,  who  are  unworthy 
of  their  high  professions.  They  are  '  false  prophets 
.  .  .  ravening  wolves  *  (Mt  7") ;  *  hypocrites '  is 
hurled  at  them  in  every  phrase  of  Mt  23,  in  the 
close  of  Lk  11,  and  m  Mk  7',  where  Isaiah's 
bitterest  words  against  lip  -  service  are  quoted 
aeainst  them.  They  are  *whited  sepulchres,' 
'blind  guides,'  'sons  of  them  that  slew  the  pro- 
phets,' 'serpents.'  They  'say,  and  do  not,  so 
that  '  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the 
kingdom '  before  them  (Mt  21'^). 

Thus  to  His  Divine  tenderness  did  Jesus  add  a 
strange  fierceness,  as  though  to  teach  that  in 
faith's  war  with  darkness  lightning  has  its  place. 
See  art.  Anger. 

Literature.— Seeley,  Ecee  Homo^  ch.  xxi. ;  Butler,  Srrm, 
viii.  ;  Dale,  AtoiiemfiUT,  p.  338 ff.  E.  DaPLYN. 

FIG-TREE  (in  NT  avKij,  in  OT  njKij  te'endh;  the 
Ft4^iM  Carica,  L.). — 1,  The  fig  is  the  principal  shade- 
and  fruit-tree  of  Palestine,  growing  in  all  parts,  in 
many  places  spontaneously.  It  seldom  surpasses 
20  ft.  [Post,  in  Hastings'  DB,  s.v.  'Figs,'  says  15 
ft.]  in  lieight,  but  has  a  spread  of  from  25  to  30  ft. 
Its  welcome  shade  and  refreshing  fruit  make  it  the 
emblem  of  peace  and  prosperity  (Dt  8®,  Jg  9^®- ", 
1  K  4^,  iSIic  4^  Zee  S^\  1  Mac  W%  Besides  this 
general  symbolism,  two  characteristics  of  the  tree. 


appealing  respectively  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate, 
have  led  to  further  comparisons. 

(a)  The  fig-tree  is  conspicuous  in  early  spring  by 
the  expanding  of  the  tips  of  its  twigs  into  little 
green  knobs  called  d^|9  paggtm  (Gr.  flXw^oc,  Ca  2" 
KV  *  green  figs ')  which  are  the  flower-fruit  buds, 
and  together  with  the  leaf-bud,  which  expands 
shortly  after  and  soon  overshadows  the  pag^  or 
fruit  rudiment,  serve  as  the  herald  of  the  coming 
summer  (Mt  24*^  and  j|).  This  phenomenon  of  '  afi 
the  trees'  (Lk  21^)  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  fig-tree  because  of  its  early  and  conspicuous 
verdure.  The  ripening  of  the  pag  follows  the  *  ap- 
pearance of  the  flowers  on  the  earth,'  and  accom- 
panies the  '  blossoming  of  the  vine '  as  the  feature 
of  the  advancing  season  and  the  time  of  matine 
(Ca  2^^).  In  the  same  connexion  may  be  mentioned 
the  phenomenon  of  the  dropping  of  great  quantities 
of  tne  immature  fruit  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
fertilization,  so  that  the  scattered  paggim  covering 
the  ground  under  the  fig-trees  become  to  the  author 
of  Rev  6^  a  symbol  of  the  stars  fallen  to  earth 
from  the  firmament,  '  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  un- 
ripe figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  great  wind.' 

{h)  The  fig-tree  has  ttoo  (not  three)  successive  crops 
of  fruit  each  year.  Hhe first-ripe  fig  (Heb.  rrpj  bUc- 
Mrah,  Is  28^  Jer  242,  iJ^g  910^  Mic  V)  is  produced 
upon  the  old  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  the  buds 
wnich  remained  undeveloped  through  the  winter 
swelling  into  the  little  green  paggtm  already  de- 
scribed, towards  the  end  of  tne  season  of  spring 
rains  (March- April),  and  coining  to  maturity  in 
June.  The  n;K^  tifendh,  or  autumn  fig,  is  the  fig 
of  commerce,  and  is  produced  on  the  new  wood  of 
the  same  year.  The  leaf-bud,  which  expanded 
shortly  after  the  pag  and  soon  distanced  it  in 
growtn,  puts  out  m  its  turn  a  flower-fruit  bud 
which  matures  in  August,  or  later,  according  to 
the  variety,  the  fruit  hanging  on  the  boughs  until 
winter,  wnen  the  branches  are  again  left  naked, 
grey,  and  straggling. 

This  phenomenon  of  successive  fruitage  in  the 
fig-tree  is  doubtless  the  source  of  the  description 
of  the  fruit-trees  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Ezk  47", 
Rev  22*  *  the  tree  of  life ')  as  *  belong  fruit  every 
month. '^  In  the  Talmud  it  is  a  symbol  for  the 
acquisition  of  learning,  which,  to  oe  permanent, 
must  come  by  little  and  little  (Hamburger,  BE  i.  3, 
«.t;.  'Feige,'  p.  360  with  references).  Hence  the 
saying,  'Whoso  sees  a  fig-tree  in  his  dreams,  his 
learning  shall  be  safe  from  forgetfulness '  {Bera- 
khoth^  57).  The  capacity  of  the  tree  for  prolonga- 
tion of  its  bearing  season  leads  in  fact  to  certain 
representations  vmich  easily  pass  over  into  ex- 
aggerations and  misunderstandings  important  to 
avoid. 

Edersheim  {Life  and  Times,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xvi.  p. 
246)  refers  to  'a  species  (the  Benoth  Shuach)  men- 
tioned in  ShehK  v.  1,  of  which  the  fruit  required 
three  years  for  ripening,'  but  which  may  more 
reasonably  be  understood  as  simply  a  late-beaxing 
variety  whose  fruit  reached  maturity  only  in  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  seasons,  not  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years.  So  with  the  rhetorical  passage 
of  Josephus  (nJlll,  x.  8)  celebrating  the  delightful 
climate  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  His  statement 
that '  it  supplies  the  principal  fruits,  as  grapes  and 
figs,  uninterruptedly  during  ten  months  of  the 
year,'  cannot  reasonably  be  made  to  prove  more 
than  the  fact  that  in  that  semi-tropical  depression, 
600  ft.  below  sea-level,  fresh  fruit,  including  figs, 
could  be  obtained  almost  to  the  end  of  winter. 

To  explain  the  narrative  of  Mk  IP'  two  other 
facts  have  been  advanced  of  doubtful  value  and 
trust-worthiness.  It  is  asserted  that  neglected 
relics  of  the  autumn  crop  sometimes  cling  to  the 
branches  of  the  fig-tree  throughout  the  winter ; 
but  Post  (/.c.  p.  6)  was  unable  during  a  residence 
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of  33  ]rears  in  Syria  to  lind,  or  hear  of,  Hach.  The 
atntenieat  of  Ederaheiiu  {I.e.  v.  ii.  p.  374)  that 
nuch  left-orer  fruit  aliout  April  1  '  would  of  course 
1«  edible'  becoinus  ailmissLble  only  by  inserting 
B. '  not'  after  '  oS  course.'  [t  is  also  asserted  that 
thepnff,  or  green  fruit,  was  eaten,  even  Benzineer 
iPllE'  s.e.  '  Krudilbttume,'  p.  304)  declaring  that 
'Jesus  might  expect  to  find  such  winter  figs  (the 
paff/ftni)  on  a  tree  already  in  leaf  at  the  season  of 
I'assover,  that  is  before  the  time  of  the  ripening 
of  HgB.'  In  the  sense  that  the  rudimentary  frait- 
bads  woald  be  discoverable  under  the  leaves,  upon 
exaciiination  (unless  the  tree  had  become  sterile  by 
revendon  to  the  wild  type,  as  sometimes  occurn), 
this  statement  is  true ;  tbe  present  writer  has  found 
Bucli  dry  tostoleas  '  flgs'  at  'Ain  Fara  near  Jem- 
saleni,  on  March  1,  tlie  size  of  an  olive,  though  the 
tree  was  leaSess.  Boys  sometimes  nibble  these 
buds,  but  to  speak  of  tlie  pagglm  at  this  seawn  ex 
'  winter  fign '  is  niieleadlng.  The  evidence  for  the 
edible  quality  of  the  pag,  drawn  by  Edersheim 
from  the  Talmud  (Bk.  v.  ii.  p.  375,  referring  to 
Shebh.  iv.  7  and  Jems.  Shebh.  35A,  laat  lines}  sug- 
gests only  that  at  a  later  tetuon  the  unripe  fruit 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  condiment  '  with  bread.' 
This,  however,  was  after  the  pnggtm  '  began  to 
assume  a  red  coloar,'  and  not  when  the  Toliaffe 
had  only  ju«t  begun  to  uover  the  setting  fruit-bua. 
Apart  from  the  question  whether  a  tree  could  be 
properly  rebuked  lor  the  abstnee  of  a  quite  excep- 
tional product,  the  alleged  phenomena,  whether  of 
neglected  relics  of  the  autumn  harvest,  or  use  of  the 
unripe  fmit,  have  neither  of  them  any  real  bairing 
on  the  difficulty  that  Jesus  should  approach  a  wav- 
fdde  fig-tree,  vith  the  intenlion  of  aiming  Hu 
huTiger,  when,  as  so  frankly  stated  in  the  record 
itself, '  it  was  not  the  season  of  figs.' 

2.  The  Gospel  references  to  the  fic-tree  include 
both  parnbley  and  ineidcDts,  and  make  allusion  to 
phenomena  both  of  its  leafage  and  its  fmtta^e. 
As  questions  arise  to  how  great  an  extent  the  in- 
cidents may  not  be  symbolic,  parables  becoming 
concrete  in  process  of  repetition,  or  even  pnre 
symbol^  it  is  best  to  consider  first  the  two  in- 
stances in  wliich  the  fig-tree  is  mode  the  snbject  of 
undoabted  parable  by  our  Lord. 

(nl  The  parable  of  Ike  Fig-Trce  (Mk  Iff"-  »  =  Mt 
24"' »  paraphrased  and  interpreted  Lk  21"^'')  is 
based  on  the  early  verdure  of  the  tree.  Its  general 
sense  is  clear  from  Lk  12™-  (  =  Mt  16»-' S  text),  a 
passage  which  leads  to  the  insertion  in  Lk  21'  of 
pXtnurre^  ip'   lai-rCa   [cf.    12").     The   meaning   ii 


^  treat«  the  preceding  context  as  if  i 
<iitwn»  of  the  Day  had  been  spoken  of.  o 
IT  vv.w--'' ;  but  of.  Lk  12«-»- » with  Mk 


Lkai")  is  close  at  hand.  As  rega^s  closer  .... 
gesis  and  criticism,  we  must  sav,  with  E.  Schwarti 
{■Der  verfluchte  Feigenbaum' in  ZXTffi.r,.  81): 
'  Whoever  would  interpret  with  exactitude  will 
meet  with  more  than  one  difficulty.'  Besides 
Schwartz,  the  reader  may  consult  Gould,  Swete, 
and  Wellhansen,  ad  loe.  The  paraphrase  of  Lk.  is 
the  earliest  attempt  to  interpret,  but  smooths 
over  difiicnlties  (note,  t.ij.,  the  additions  'and 
all  the  trees,'  'the  kingdom  of  God,'  and  other 
changes). 

(i)  Thcpi-mbho/lhe  Barren  Fig-Tree  (Lk  IS"-") 
stands  in  the  same  eschatological  context  as  the 
warning  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  (Lk  12"- 
13"  paralleled  by  Mk  IS"""'"-"),  and  forms  its 
climax.  One  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  the 
problematic  'parable'  referred  to  in  Mk  IS'',  Mt 
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24"  (drl  ti  lii  iM^t  Miff'"  -njc  wapafin},-^,  cf.  Mk  7" 
an  against  Lk  21'"  icnj  ilva  npa/itiX^y)  was  once  no 
other  tlian  this.  At  all  events  it  simjily  applies, 
in  fuller  form,  the  figure  credited  in  Mt  3"'=Lk  3* 
to  the  Baptist. 

This  is  the  common  prophetio  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  ii'0x4i  the  present  a  time  of  suspension  of 
the  Divine  sentence  to  leave  opportmuty  for  re- 
pentance. 

Tho  once  tavourtl*  lUworiildg  method  ot  IntetprstiiOon  it.g. 
the  (ciutJ«DeT— Ibe  M«Huh,  tbe  three  yeon^the  thr«p  <T)  Pbm- 
□veraol  ChiiBt'I  public  QiiDutryJis  DOW  fDniiiuta]>  dIscredlLed. 
Vet  It  la  IncoTTcat,  witb  WeIUuumii  (Sr.  Luar,  ad  loc.)  td  uy 
(hat  lbs  flK-Crw  itands  lor  the  indiiidwl.  Not  mertlj'  Is  tbe 
tpntledBr-treeuiOttoibltBi  ol  Uig  puniiliiaenb  ot  Ime]  (Jl  IT, 
cf .  Lk  t^X  but  Uiepu^e  nmclmla  ■  cxnuit  whcnln  thB  DiaD 
o(  JenuafoB.  ovcrwhcluwd  br  the  ttU  ol  the  tower  in  BUoub, 
uid  Uie  OalilKuu,  out  down  b7  tbe  nrord  oT  PUate,  an  brou^G 
fomrd  IS  'ilcii*  of  Uie  times.'  The  nnring,  BcoonUnirlr,  !■ 
certainly  agdnH  '  ttie  m'ertbtow  ot  Iba  Jewiah  people '  (T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Untfc.  BIIJ.  j.c.  'Pig-tree.'  col.  Ifiil).  'Eiccpt  ja 
r^ent  ye  abiJl  all  likEWiie  periih'  b  oat  ipolirnol  the  tateol 

be  >^okledV  Individu^  reiieutAnce :  cl.  Mt ISXs^^Lk  111^ 

a.  rAe™r«n!7o/(Ae/3-(rec(Mkll"-"-*'-«'=Mt 
21"-").— Parabolic  symlmlism  is  so  slightly  con- 
cealed under  the  narrative  featnrea  of  this  story 
that  the  majority  of  critics  ore  disposed  to  reirard 
it  as  a  mere  endowmen  t  of  the  Lnkan  jiarable  of 
the  Barren  Fig-tree  with  concrete  forni,  just  aa 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  others, 
were  long  treated  as  instances  of  historical  fact. 

In  favoar  of  this  explanation  are  several  features 
of  the  narrative  and  its  setting. 

(n)  The  generally  admitted  incorporation  of  Mk. 
by  Lk.  implies  that  the  omisMon  of  Mk  1 1"-"- »-« 
«'as  deliberate.  The  most  natural  explanation  of 
it  is  that  St.  Lnke  regarded  the  story  as  a  double 
of  his  )>arable,  Lk  13*"°.  Conversely  the  parable 
does  not  appear  in  Mt.  or  Mark. 

(ft)  The  withering  of  the  tree  (Mk  ll»-"),  a  sequel 
of  the  nest  day  after  the  cursing  (ll"""),  oceupiea 
a  diJi'erent  position  in  Mt  21""'"''',  taking  place  '  on 
the  spot.'  In  both  Gospels  this  appended  sequel 
proves  itself  a  secondary  attachment,  both  by  its 
material  and  its  language.  The  contents  of  Mk 
1  |«o-»  consist  in  the  main  of  two  logia,  torn  from 
their  proper  context  (c(.  Mt  IT",  Lk  IT",  and  Mt 
Q14.  iij  g^Q^  characterized  by  non-Markan  expressions 
(cf.  'your  Father  in  heaven,' Mk  11").  Such  loose 
agglomerations  of  stray  login  are  frequent  in  our 
Second  Gospel  (Mk  3^-»  4"-  "■  »■'•  8"'  »*  Q^-" 
IQii^n  etc.).  In  Mt  21'"^"  the  language  is  alien 
jiraMXP^jia,  '  on  tlie  spot,'  vv.'"'-  ",  occurs  17  times 
in  Lk.  and  Acts,  whereas  Mt.  and  Mk.  have  invari- 
ably elsewhere  f6B6i  or  iMan),  and  the  lot/in  taken 
from  Mk.  produce  duplication  of  Mt  17'°  and 
almost  of  6'*-".  By  transposing  the  sequel  into 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  cuTEnng,  and 
abridginfi  Mk  ll*-",  Mt.  avoids  one  of  the  two 
intermptions  of  the  principal  narrative  of  the 
purging  of  the  temple  and  its  consequences  (Mk 
lli-Ta.  ir-u.nff.|^  jj,j  heightens  the  marvel,  but  fails 
to  remove  the  evidence  of  his  own  dependence 
afibrded  by  the  duplication  ot  17",  and  only  brings 
into  stronger  relief  the  supplementary  and  super- 
erogatory character  of  the  sequel. 

■>f  nch  attempted  tixjilana^ona  ai 

■jTOboHallj',  thccoinTele  tiiUlhae 
out  inUnllon  on  Jesua'  put.    O 

(ai(!«.)cainment»sarcanicallj' :  ■     _ ._ 

mimndemood  him.'  Neverthelen  Welai  is  Mear])'  right  ir 
DutintaiDioE  that  tha  pncpeaa  ol  Jcaua  nvuld  be  just  as  com 
pletety  mat  If  the  itory  slopped  with  IIIW. 


.t  by  Jeau* 


But  even  more  fatal  than  the  superfine 
the  seqnel  is  its  perversion  uf  the  real  symbolism 
of  the  incident.  Nothing  is  said  of  that  which 
onalM^  (Mt  3'"  T""",  Lk  13'-")  proves  to  be  the  real 
moraJTesson:  but  theappended  sayingsareadapted 
to  find  in  it  mere  evidence  of  the  wonder-working 
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power  of  belief.  The  disciples  are  to  learn  that 
the  prayer,  or  even  the  fiat,  of  faith — here  taken 
as  equivalent  to  ondoubting  assurance — can  set  at 
defiance  the  order  of  nature.  This,  the  writer 
understands,  was  the  purpose  of  the  cursing.  As 
part  of  the  rebuke  of  the  msciples'  half-heartedness 
(8t^ux(o)  in  the  case  of  the  epileptic  boy  (Mt  17^'*  * ; 
of.  Lk  17**  •,  1  Co  13"),  the  hjrperbolic  sayine  on 
mountain-moving  faith  is  justified.  Adapted  along 
with  Mt  6^**"  to  give  the  moral  lesson  of  the 
withering  of  the  fig-tree,  both  fall  to  a  lower  plane, 
scarcely  above  that  of  mere  thaumaturgy.  The 
symbolism  of  the  cursing  is  lost  in  the  mere  wonder 
of  withering  a  tree,  a  needless  miracle  of  display. 

(c)  Even  after  recognition  of  the  unhistoncal 
character  of  the  addition  Mk  11^^,  the  incident  of 
the  cursing  is  still  encumbered  with  inherent  im- 
probabilities, of  which  the  most  formidable  is  the 
imputation  of  hunger  as  the  motive  of  Jesus'  ap- 
proa,ch  to  the  tree.  It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that 
the  curse  must  be  explained,  if  at  all,  by  the  dis- 
covery, made  upon  close  inspection,  that  the  tree 
was  empty,  not  only  of  those  supposititious  edible 
products  which  could  not  be  reasonably  expected, 
but  of  even  the  rudiments  of  a  crop  in  the  season, 
and  to  suggest  that  when  Jesus  arrived  *  immedi- 
ately the  disappointment  of  unsatisfied  hunger 
was  lost  in  the  moral  lesson  which  flashed  across 
His  mind'  (Post,  l,c,).  Change  of  motive  is  in- 
conceivable, because  huneer  cannot  have  caused  the 
approach.  Relics  of  the  last  season's  crop,  if 
sought  at  all,  would  be  sought  on  a  tree  'xvhose 
still  leafless  branches  left  them  in  plain  sight,  not 
where  they  would  be  concealed  by  the  foliage,  if 
not  thrust  oflf  by  the  new  growth.  So,  too,  of 
paggim ;  but  the  degree  of  storvation  necessary  to 
suggest  appeasing  tne  stomach  by  paggim  at  the 
season  in  question  is  improbable. 

There  remains  as  a  historical  basis  for  the  story 
only  the  possibility  that  Jesus'  footsteps  might  be 
attracted  by  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  moral 
lesson  in  the  precocious  leafage  of  a  wayside  tree, 
the  discovery  that  it  covered  no  promise  of  fruit 
leading  Him  thereupon  to  an  utterance  in  the  vein 
of  prophetic  symbolism.  Grould  (Intemat,  Crit. 
Com,  *  Mark,'  212)  finds  evidence  in  Hos  p-',  Jn 
48-u^  Mt  13*®'**  that  *  such  acted  parables  were  not 
without  precedent  among  the  Jews. '  More  apposite 
might  be  the  reference  of  Aid.  xi.  10  to  prophets  in 
the  early  Church  who  might '  do  sometning  as  an 
outward  mystery  typical  of  the  Church  (Eph  6^) 
because  in  like  manner  did  the  prophetis  of  old 
time ' ;  cf.  Ac  21".  But  the  only  real  parallel  in 
the  story  of  Jesus  is  the  parable  (unaccompanied 
by  any  narrative  of  fact)  of  the  Stater  in  the  Fish's 
Mouth,  Mt  17**'*^.  The  propensity  of  the  reader, 
if  not  of  the  Evangelist  himself,  to  take  this  sym- 
bolic direction  to  Peter  as  implying  the  real  execu- 
tion of  a  miracle,  shows  how  easily  a  symbolic 
sentence  of  death,  directed  against  the  fig-tree  as 
the  representative  of  unrepentant  Israel,  might  be 
taken  to  imply  its  literal  withering  away. 

Due  consideration  for  all  three  objections  leaves 
the  question  still  open  whether  the  story  of  Mk 
2ii2-i)a  records  a  specific  utterance  of  this  symbolic 
kind  directed  against  a  particular  tree,  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion ;  or  whether  tradition  and  the 
Evangelist  together  have  not  simply  localized  be- 
tween Bethphage  (* Fig-town')  and  Jerusalem,  on 
occasion  of  the  supreme  visitation  of  the  latter,  a 
visualized  version  of  the  parable  Lk  13*"*. 

In  favour  of  the  former  view  may  be  cited  critics  no  less 
radical  than  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (Hdkom.  ad  toe.)  and  J.  Weiss 
(Das  AeUfSte  Evangelium,  p.  268).  Still  more  pronounced  is 
Schwartz  in  favour  of  connecting:  ttie  fifir-tree  of  Mk  ill*-**,  and 
even  that  of  Mk  13^  as  well,  with  some  sun-bleached  skeleton 
from  the  orchards  of  Bethphage,  a  lone  relic  of  the  sie^  of 
Titus,  pointed  to  by  Jerusalem  Christians  as  the  memorial  of 
Jesus'  warning  and  promise ;  but  Schwartz  would  not  admit  a 


basis  of  fact  for  this  early  identification  by  tradition  of  '  the ' 
fig-tree,  but  rather  such  as  Cheyne  instances  in  '  the  inn '  of  tiie 
Good  Samaritan. 

The  phenomena  of  the  text  indicate,  however, 
that  the  process  must  at  least  precede  our  text  of 
Mark.  For  our  Evangelist  the  symbolic  sense  has 
already  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  work  of 
power.  Before  this  stage  of  the  process  could  be 
reached  the  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  must 
already  have  been  transformed  by  local  tradition 
into  symbolic  cursing  of  some  given  tree,  and  the 
moral  lesson  have  been  subsequently  eclipsed  by 
the  purely  thaumaturgic  interest. 

M!ore  conservative  criticism,  while  recognizing 
the  secondflkry  character  of  Mk  11*^*,  and  perhaps 
admitting  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  sym- 
bolic cursing  with  the  parable  whose  lesson  is  so 
obviously  the  same,  may  still  demand  more  evi- 
dence before  it  surrenders  the  possibility  that  our 
Second  Evangelist  retains  a  substantially  trust- 
worthy tradition  of  the  actual  site  and  occasion  of 
the  utterance. 

4.  The  fig-tree  of  Natharuiel  (Jn  1**).  Symbolism 
admittedly  enters  to  so  large  a  degree  into  the 
narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  e.g.  Jn  9'  12?*), 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  more  radical  school  of 
interpreters,  looking  upon  it  as  the  uniform  pro- 
duct of  an  allegorizing  fancy,  should  find  in  the 
unexplained  reference  of  Jn  1^  the  suggestion  of 
an  allegorical  sense,  the  fig-tree  having  the  sym- 
bolic meaning  of  religious  instruction  appliedf  in 
the  Talmud,  or  even  playing  the  part  of  the 
sacred  Bo-tree  {Ficus  religiosa)  m  Buddhist  legend. 
The  fact  that  commentators  from  Schoettgen  and 
Lightfoot  {Hor.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  downwards  have 
inferred  that  Nathanael  was  '  aut  orans,  aut  legens, 
aut  meditans,  aut  aliquid  religiosum  praestans '  is 
proof  that  this  mental  association  is  natural ;  but 
it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  Evangelist  alle- 
gorizes. The  words  'when  thou  wast  under  the 
hg-tree '  are  obscure,  not  because  we  fail  to  apply 
the  key,  but  because  the  Evangelist  has  left  some- 
thing lacking.  He  utters  an  enigma,  but  gives  no 
other  clue  than  the  recognition  iDy  Nathanael  of 
Jesus'  supernatural  knowledge.  He  wishes  the 
reader  to  guess  that  Jesus  h^  here  proved  Him- 
self the  Kapdnrfvtixrryis  \6yo$  (cf.  Wis  1®^),  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Samaritan  Woman  later  (4^^"**'  *) ;  but 
he  either  does  not  trouble  himself,  or  was  unable,  to 
relate  the  facts. 

Cheyne  indeed  {Encyc.  Bibl.  s.v.  'Nattianael*)  considers 
the  usual  explanation  *  hardly  adequate.  If  it  simply  means, 
*'  when  thou  hadst  retired  under  the  shade  of  the  fig-tree  for 
meditation  or  prayer,"  we  ask  why  the  Evangelist  did  not 
express  the  Master's  meaning  more  distinctly  (contrast  Jn  4*^' 
His  answer  is  a  conjectiural  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  (!) 
in  a  supposititious  source  of  the  Gospel,  ]VJ1^  ft^]  *when 
thou  wast  making  supplication,'  for  n^Kinn  nn?  n^^  *when 
thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree.'  But  conjecture  of  this  sort 
discredits  itself.  To  every  reader  it  is  manifest  that  an  element 
of  the  narrative  is  intentionally  or  unintentionally  suppressed. 
If  it  be  granted  that  *  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  composite  work,' 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  supp<we  its  compiler  to  have  left 
untranscribed  that  portion  of  his  source  which  would  have  ex- 
plained the  allusion  to  the  fig-tree,  Just  as  he  has  omitted  in  his 
story  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  (6^'-)  Jesus'  motive  for  Uie 
miracle  [l(^cal  laeurus  of  this  character  form  indeed  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  this  Gospel]. 

If  the  traditional  view  be  maintained,  the  Evan- 
gelist's reserve  will  be  accounted  for  as  reflecting 
the  enigmatic  nature  of  the  actual  dialogue,  which, 
so  far  as  bystanders  were  able  to  perceive,  had  no 
further  explanation. 

LiTEiiATURK. — Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  art.  the 
following  may  be  consulted :  Thomson,  LB,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  ; 
Tristram,  Nat.  Higt.  of  the  Bihle,  p.  352  :  Trench,  Parables  12,  p. 
346  ff. ;  Bruce,  Parabol.  Teaching,  p.  427  ff. ;  Trench,  Miracles  lo, 
p.  466 ff.;  W.  M.  Tavlor,  Mir.  of  Our  Sarimtr,  p.  413 ff. ;  Liddon, 
Semums  on  Some  Words  of  Christ, p.  100 ;  Godet  and  Westcott, 
Comvi.  in  loe. ;  cf.  Augustine,  Conf.  viii.  xii.  28. 

B.  W.  Bacon. 
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FIRE  (irOp  except  in  Mk  14"=Lk  22»  where 
4>ws  occurs)  18  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  much  more 
frequently  in  a  figurative  than  in  a  literal  sense. 

1.  The  allusions  to  literal  fire  are  the  following, 
(a)  Those  concerned  with  the  domestic  use  of  fire 
for  heating  and  cooking.  In  the  better  houses  in 
Palestine  the  rooms  were  warmed  by  charcoal  fires 
in  portable  braziers ;  in  poorer  houses  the  wood  or 
other  fuel  was  burned  in  a  hollow  in  the  earthen 
floor.  The  fire  into  which  the  epileptic  boy  fell 
(Mt  17"= Mk  9^)  would  be  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion. The  fire  of  coals  kindled  for  warmth  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  of  the  liigh  priest's  house  (Mk 
14**=Lk  22w-'»,  Jn  18"*),*  and  that  employed  for 
cooking  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Jn  21'), 
would  be  charcoal  fires  on  the  ground.  (6)  Fire 
from  heaven  (lightning,  or  sometning  of  the  same 
kind,  natural  or  miraculous)  was  a  frequent  form 
of  Divine  judgment  in  OT.  One  instance  of  this 
(the  destruction  of  Sodom)  is  recalled  in  Lk  17*, 
and  another  (in  the  life  of  Elijah)  prompted  the 
feeling  and  suggested  the  question  of  James  and 
John  m  Lk  9**. 

2.  The  figurative  references  to  fire  are  of  various 
kinds.  Since  wood  which  was  worthless  for  any 
other  purpose  was  used  as  fuel,  fire  became  an 
emblem  of  the  judgment  awaiting  spiritual  un- 
fruitfulness  (Mt  3i«=Lk  3»,  Mt  7^  Jn  15«).  A 
similar  idea  was  suggested  by  the  burning  of  other 
worthless  things,  sucn  as  chalf  (Mt  3*^= Lie  3*^)  and 
tares  (Mt  13*»-«-  **).  The  <  furnace  of  flre,'  which 
is  part  of  the  natural  imagei-y  of  the  parable  of  the 
Tares,  becomes,  in  the  parable  of  the  Drag-net,  a 
standing  expression  for  the  destiny  of  the  wicked 
(Mt  13*^).  Similarly  we  have  *  eternal*  (RV)  or 
•everlasting'  (AV)  fire  (Mt  18«  25«),  'unquench- 
able' fire  (Mt  3i2=Lk  3",  Mk  9«*«),  and  (RVm) 
•the  Gehenna  of  fire'  (RV  'the  hell  of  fire,'  AV 
*  hell  fire ')  in  Mt  5«,  Mt  18»  ( =  Mk  9«-  «•  ^).  The 
last  of  these  expressions  is  found  in  the  same  con- 
text as  the  other  two,  and  gives  the  key  to  their 
meaning.  From  the  OT  associations  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  the  name  Gehenna  had  in  Christ's  time 
been  appropriated  in  Jewish  thought  for  the  place 
of  the  nnal  punishment  of  the  wicked — a  place  of 
burning  and  corruption,  in  which  body  as  well  as 
spirit  would  be  tortured.  In  the  passages  above 
mentioned  our  Lord  must  be  understood  to  use  the 
popular  religious  language  of  His  time,  though  it 
may  have  been  in  a  less  literal  and  more  panuwlic 
sense  than  usual.  To  the  group  of  sayings  in  Mk 
9^»-*  is  attached  another  (Mk  9*),  in  which  fire  is 
the  emblem  of  the  self-discipline  in  this  world,  by 
which  the  destruction  of  Crehenna  in  the  next 
world  is  to  be  avoided.  The  destructiveness  of 
fire  made  the  phrase  '  I  will  send  fire '  a  common 
form  of  prophetic  Divine  threatening  in  OT,  and 
this  phrase  is  taken  up  by  Christ  (Lk  12*)  as  ex- 
pressing, in  one  aspect,  the  result  of  His  earthly 
mission.  Fire  is  used  by  John  the  Baptist  as  an 
emblem  of  the  purity  ana  intensity  of  the  influence 
accompanying  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
he  foretold  tnat  Christ  should  bestow  (Mt  3"  = 
Lk  3i«). 

The  eyes  of  the  glorified  Christ,  as  seen  in  the 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  compared  to  a  flame 
of  fire  (Rev  1"  2^  IflF). 

Origren  (Horn,  in  Jer.  xx.  8)  has  preserved  the  (ollowinflr 
arfraphon  of  Jesus :  *  He  who  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire ;  he  who 
is  far  from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom.' 

James  Patrick. 

•  In  Mk  14M=Lk  22M  ^  is  used  instead  of  rrZp  (cf.  Lk  22»). 
In  classical  Gr.  a  similar  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  cases 
where  a  fire  is  thought  of  as  the  source  of  liffht  as  well  as  heat 
(so  also  1  Mac  12®,  cf .  v.s^  where  9vf  is  employed).  Its  appro- 
priateness in  both  the  Synoptic  passages  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
It  was  night,  and,  in  the  Lk.  passage,  to  the  further  fact  that 
it  was  the  blaze  of  the  fire  which  revealed  Peter  to  the  maid. 
In  both  cases  RV  brings  out  the  meaning  by  rendering  vpis  W 
oUt '  in  the  light  of  the  fire.' 


FIRKIN  {turprrrfii,  Jn  2»  only).— An  Attic  liquid 
measure,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  bath  (cf.  LXX  2  Ch  4»),  and 
is  therefore  *  able  to  contain  seventy- two  sextaries  * 
(Jos.  Ant,  VIII.  ii.  9),  accurately  71*28  pints,  or 
approximately  9  English  gallons.  'Firkin*  (AV 
and  RV) — the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel  containing 
from  32  to  36  ^lons — as  a  translation  is  sufiiciently 
exact  for  ordmary  purposes. 

Previously  emptied  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
guests,  the  water-pots  are  filled  afresh.  Their  char- 
acter and  contents  prove  the  reality  of  the  miracle. 
Very  effective  is  the  touch  added  by  the  expres- 
sion ?«$  dyw,  *  up  to  the  brim,'  if  only  in  presenting 
a  sure  basis  for  calculating  the  quantity  of  this 
wedding  gift.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  wine  must  be  over  12  firkins  or  106  gallons ; 
yet,  had  the  vessels  been  larger  they  had  bc^n 
nll^  ;  had  there  been  more  vessels,  more  wine.  To 
such  lavishness  there  need  not  be  imputed  in- 
discretion. Our  Lord  did  not  give  simply  to  meet 
a  pressing  need,  or  even  for  future  use,  but  rather 
to  exemplify  the  illimitable  power  of  the  Giver. 
*  It  is  His  first  miraculous  sign  .  .  .  it  must  become 
the  type  of  the  fulness  of  grace  and  joy  and  strength 
which  the  only-begotten  Son  brings  to  the  eaith ' 
(Godet  on  Jn  2«). 

LrrBRATURS.— Art. '  Weights  and  Measures*  in  Hastings'  DB, 
iv.  911-913 ;  Encye.  BibL  iv.  coL  5294  f. 

Alex.  A.  Duncan. 

FIRST  AND  LAST  (6  irpCyros  koX  b  ^(Txarot).— This 
title  occurs  three  times  in  Rev.  (1"  2*  22").  In  the 
first  two  passages  it  is  clearly  Christ  wlio  claims 
the  title  for  Himself,  as  appears  from  the  references 
to  the  Resurrection  in  tlie  immediate  contexts. 
In  all  probability  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  third 
passage  (22"),  else  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of 
the  speaker  three  verses  later  (v.^*  *  I^  Jesus,  have 
sent  mine  angel,'  etc.).  However,  Alford  and  some 
others  hold  tnat  God  the  Father  is  the  speaker  in 
22". 

'  The  First  and  the  Last '  is  claimed  by  Jehovali 
as  a  description  of  Himself,  'with  slight  variations 
in  the  form,  in  Is  41*  44«  48"  (cf.  also  43^0).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  title  in  Rev.  is  not  identical  \\\t\\ 
that  given  by  the  LXX  in  anj  of  these  passages, 
in  all  of  which  the  LXX  has  differences  represent- 
ing differences  in  the  Hebrew  (41*  iyu)  0e6s  irpwros, 
Kal  els  rd  irepx^fieva  iyth  clfu  ;  44^  ^70)  Tpurroi  xal  iyw 
furiL  ravra ;  48"  iyi»f  clfu  irpuTos,  xal  iyiii  elfii  eli  t6p 
aldjva).  It  is  plam,  however,  that  a  supreme  de- 
scription of  Jehovah  in  the  OT  is  applied  in  Rev. 
to  Christ,  and  the  significance  of  the  transference 
as  regards  the  Christology  of  the  book  is  unmistak- 
able. Besides  this,  in  ^",  where,  as  has  been 
said,  it  is  natural  to  regard  Christ  as  the  speaker, 
the  title  '  the  First  ana  the  Last '  stands  between 
two  others,  '  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,'  '  the 
Beginning  and  the  End,'  the  first  of  which  is  found 
also  in  1"  and  21',  and  the  second  in  21',  in  which 
passages  the  speaker  may  be  either  Christ  or,  as  is 
maintained  by  some  (Hastings'  DB^  vol.  iv.  p.  263*), 
God  the  Father,  or  *  God  in  the  Undivided  Unity 
of  His  Being.'  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  in  Rev. 
itself  we  have  the  same  supreme  titles  given  to 
God  the  Father  and  to  Christ.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  once  it  is  admitted  that  22"  is  spoken 
by  Christ,  the  accumulation  in  that  verse  of  de- 
scriptions which  could  only  belong  to  the  infinite 
being  of  God  emphatically  marks  the  belief  of  the 
author  of  Rev.  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ  (see 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Q90\  COl**,  vol.  iv.  p.  263*). 

Of  the  'Thirteen  Principles  of  the  Faith/ formulated  by  Moses 
Maimonides  (12th  cent,  a.d.),  the  fourth  is :  '  I  believe  with 
perfect  faith  that  the  Creator,  blessed  be  His  name,  is  the  first 
and  the  last'  (AtUhorized  Daily  Prayer- Hook  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire^^  p.  89).  Schoett^n 
says  that  the  title  was  also  given  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  the 
Messiah  {Uor.  Ileb.  torn.  iL  lib.  i.  ['Nominum  Messias,  qua 


FIRST  AXD  LAST 


tuimm  iDdlnlUinl 'I : '  pexi  Primiu.   Ip«  Deui- 

cia  d«lgiiACuu   volult     Judsl   vcni  utlqui 

vMBib  UeadAm  sic  Tocant '). 

The  natnra  of  God  neceasarily  tianwendB  deGni- 
tioD,  bat  '  the  First  tuid  the  Lwt '  and  the  parallel 
titlw  are  endeavours  to  aucgest  such  conceptions 
of  L^od  as  lusD  can  conipreliend.  It  would  not  be 
enough  to  nit  that  '  the  First  and  the  Last '  is  the 
equivalent  of  '  the  Eternal.*  The  title  recalU  the 
old  covenant  name  of  God,  Jeliovah  (Jnhweh),  and 
its  interpretation  in  Ex  3".  It  seems  plainly  to  lie 
an  expanuon  of  tliat  name,  of  which  '  the  El«mai ' 
is  not  a  satisfactorT  rendering.  Ex  3'*  ('  I  am 
what  I  ani,'  or,  more  accurately,  '  1  will  be  what  [ 
will  be')doeanutgiveto  .t,i' an  abstract  meanine. 
n'n  ia  ylyrofUki,  not  tl/iL  It  does  not  mean  to  ot 
exitenlinjiv,  but  pheDOiiienallv.  The  idea  of  -ivr  is 
not  til  abstraot  existence,  but  of  active  beinc ; 
nuuiifextal ion  in  history.  Jehovah  i»  not  a  God  who 
barely  eKisLs  hut  One  who  asserts  Uis  being,  and 
enteral  into  an  historical  relation  with  humanity. 
Nut   being  determined   by  anything  external   to 

6'  efore  or  after)  Uiinseli,  He  is  coU!UKt«nt  with 
iuiself,  true  to  Hix  (iToniise^  and  unchangeable 
in  UiK  purposes.  lie  will  not  fail  or  disappoint 
Hi»  servants.  He  will  approve  Himself.  What 
He  will  be  is  loft  undefined,  or  deSned  only  in 
terms  of  Himaelf,  for  the  very  reason  that  His 
providential  dealings  with  His  people  in  their  ever' 
vuying  needn  are  inexhanslible— are  mure  than 
am  be  numbered  or  expresaed  (see  Driver  on  '  The 
Tetr«Krammatan,' .?<(i^  BiUtri,  Oxf.  ISS5;  and 
A.  B,  Daridson  in  Hastings'  DB,  voL  ii.  pp.  IBS'. 

Thit  Inunnctatkn  at  tbc  DlTtK  muN  !•  unpUOid  In  Uw 
pnc^KU.  DcUtaiA  oa  I>tl*iu«:'lt  it  tin  Bcuing  at  Ibc 
m'bit  atiae  Jriwnh  irhich  kiboM  nntoldol  (■  I  Um  Lanl.  Uw 
flm.  uid  with  Uw  iHt,  I  MB  he>  for  Jcbcnali  ta  Ood  ■■  ih* 
kbnhiKi  (tcimlly  nlalina,  ud  >  '  '  ' 
tiu  {-I  UD  beTbctoR  ■»  tlien 


...     _ta  MnB  bH  na  IxiliHdB 

otlm  bttng  KnklMvlH  cUma  ud 

Mko-  llim'  IcL  ■!»  *St".»  «*■'•  *S"»J. ,— - 

■(■In  utf  >t«s  '"l>t  <"  Uw'fun^BKiitd  tenth  tbtOod  b 
MffullT  Ihe  MiDC  (H  H*  >•  Ih*  oolr)  Srtt-^iMenc  nnonil 
Beini^.  Td  llUb  tht  vhote  T«ri^  ot  cnatunljr  crlMOKe  Id  ftll 
Ka  cyole*  miM  be  riiiblc.-wiil  la  Him  only  no  K  bt  ■>' 
(^!)iHitfrV(^Mi».V  Ttwpropbcu  vmphulieUkE  vntfevMfl  at  the 
monl  uiH'hjinKMMena*  01  God  in  Ibc  lumc  Jdm-th  (ir  <ni. 
I*  3B1 »  lit.  Hj  1*^  •.  JUl  3»i 

It  mar  be  tiaid,  then,  that  Ibe  title  -the  F^rKt 
and  the  l.ast,'  as  applieil  to  Christ  in  Itev.,  recalls, 
and  atiachcM  to  Him,  all  that  the  OT  writers  had 
raalixed  of  the  natnre  of  God.  How  much  wore  it 
contain*  for  a  writer  who  n.'<es  it  in  ihc  licht  of  tbc 
Incarnation  mny  be  gathered  from  Col  1''*.  a  pa»- 
eag»  related  as  renting  upon  the  same  Chriitolopral 
liasis  of  faith,  and  which  is  indeeil  the  i  T/tirm  nU 
i  frx^m  of  Kev.  written  on!  at  fall  tenftb.     IVth 

in  rvln'i.-      ■      ■'  I   ■■■■■■-'-     ■    ■■  -      '-.•       -■'-■"■'..■. 
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the   Church,    the  new    spiritual    i 

absolutely  prior  and  sovereijjn,  because  there  ti 

He  is  the  source  of  life.     His  Resurrection  is  tl 

£  round  of  Uis  headship  of  the  Church  (Rev  1".    S 
ightfoot  and  Meyer  on  Col  l"*^";  tf.  Eph  1",  1 


It   i 


interesting  to  trace  the  n 


has  been  pointed 
out  between  ^yii  tlfu  i  i-puroi  mU  a  dj^^oTot  of  Bev. 
and  the  similar  phraiies  of  Is  41'  4S"  and  the 
explanation  of  the  Divine  name  Jehovaliin  Ex  3". 
There  seems  to  be  a  correspondence  between  the 
^  till!  of  the  LXX  in  these  and  other  paasages 
(Is  43"''',  Dt  3™t  and  the  iyiii  tfju  of  Jn  S"-*" 
(cf.  also  13"}.  In  all  these  passages  the  words 
have  a  pregnant  meanine-  In  .In  8,  Christ  presents 
Himself  to  the  Jen-s  not  simply  as  the  Mes^ah, 
but  aa  One  who  has  '  life  in  Himself '  as  beins  the 
spring  of  life.  He  ia  infinitely,  as  God  is.  He  shares 
the  being  of  God.  Therefore  He  claims  supreme 
control  nut  onlv  of  the  seen  and  the  finite,  but  of 
the  un.-een  anif  the  infinite  (see  Westcott,  ad  lor.). 

Chcyne  (on  Is  41')  tbinlu  that  the  ^tu  tl/u  of 
Jn  13°  is  intended  in  the  f  ...... 

1-iew-  confirmed   by  the  s 
sounds  described  in  v.'. 

All  existence  is  necessarily  relative  to  Him  who 
is  'the  First  and  the  Laat.  Sothing  can  enter 
into  the  final  snmming  up  of  all  thlncB,  or  partake 
of  eternity,  which  does  not  receive  life  from  Him 
and  is  not  conformed  to  His  purpose.  When 
Christ  claims  this  title  for  Himself,  it  is  plainly 
annonnced  that  the  rm-elation  of  God  in  Christ,  in 
what  He  was  and  what  He  did,  is  the  key  to  the 
i»ues  of  human  life.  Christianity  is  final.  See 
also  art.  ALPHA  AND  OMEGA.  A.  £.  RoSS. 

FIB8TB0B1I.— 

Om  g(  UK  tDndWDtnlal  tdcuwilh  RfBid  to  Jdioi^  in  orif 
IbkI  ms  thU  of  Bis  bdnc  OTOir  ol  Um  bold,  ud  mucqncaUT 
loidiboolanibatUMbndtainietittaitliudalaD  UwtUrfd 
upoo  it<I.v:P^F>«l>*-in  CloHli- mafCtari  iriUi  this  idcB 
ni  ■  timber  gnc  to  tbe  (feet  thai  tbr  kod  nj  htU  ia  unon  1 
Jriunfa  nM  the  kadoimcT,  Hh  ptoplc  tbc  Unuts;  bM  Uwir 

■     1^  ot  Jd>anh(DtS(^etcX* 

□(  ill  thai  li  pndmd.  tifluir 


■  l«d  of  Ibc  tl 
HdiRtoHiin:  Uiia  Ii 


H  Uw  Uul  Jcbonh'i  | 


' people tK,  ...,__r , ,-      -  -  . 

:  Iblimatdtanow  wDinllfti]  rtrto*  ol  Jehonh** 
—       -     \Sa*tm»  Jehovah,  beinc  ""n"  ««  «» 
.Inili  ol  lu  cndooe  u  uibate  doe 
-    -     people,  lUd  He  ncdic  the 
bule  due  b>  Htm.    11ii(  i( 


_, AiHllnin  ol  thrflnrk  p«BU 

umrv  irlth  n«u<I  lo  inu  (&  1S>  ifl*  W*):  Bwrwnw 
prerileBn  at  Ihc  nvtk*  tatoag  ethnotpnallf  ilbed  n 
nkn  it  [D  >  til«ti  decree  pntKblc  that  aeviBnOy  Ibe  (!■■ 


■Ol  (V  Taij.»  oiToi  ip<OT<iT.».      For     ;^w?vTc1.  ItiinrMJii- 
L-riroiioi  rdinjt   irufiwt, — prior  to     Is  Hid  ;  ■  Behold.  I  ti 
uvereign  over  all  creation.     He  .  chiWren-rf  i™i  inrfj 
is  the  source  of  life  to  the  Universe,  the  centre    ^-,^^)-„,„ 

of    all    it»   developments,   tbe    mainspring  of   all  _ ' 

''*''"        —    ■        '"    "       •  Thii  OT  o™«I*i« 
"ik-ked  ■■ 


its   motions — ir   o^ry   ' 


iffl^      Til      I 


,d.  Jn  1 


u  in  No  S"  it 
n  uooDs  Itw 
tt  opneth  the 


•  illuMnled  in  Ihr  Cwprli  br  the  rar- 


a^TfCilhurai  IHe  ff 


to  Him  as  their  gml  and  ronsnnimatiun  [the  Last 

— rd  rarra  Ji'  ai'rof  lai  til  ai-rir  Irnrrai  [cf.  Ro  1 1", 

He -i".  where  the  reference  i.«  to  Godl     All  things  _      ,  t  i  ei     i,    i^ 

have  iheir  sphere  within  the  sphere  of  the  life  uf  S^li  ^2!1:  it._iii™  w? 

Him  who  i-^- the  First  and  the  Last.'    In  Him  they  ^^"JjHji  "^ -tiil: 

originate  and  in  Him  thev  cohere — at'Tji  dvn  rpo  issit, 

»a^.-r  .^  Ti  rir™  «  a.V^  c^mia,  icf.  Ac  17=  *^"  lis"'^^^  '^. 

in  reference  to  Godi.      He  is  the  tttuit  of  the  Ini-  n^'„.ni  ibe'em'^.v  of  the 

verse.     And  snch  also  is  His  position  in  relation  to  Eiita  m  the  uibe  ot  l^eti  iJnti 


be  cndrnlood  Ifaat  tbii  ku  arUpcd  U 


.  ifiEFS.  IfttS.  ^«<w"«il 


•rnui^.  vhMi  the  oAx 
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commands  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn :  '  All  the  firstborn 
of  man  among  thy  sons  shalt  thou  redeem'  (Ex  13^*,  cf.  13^* 

8420). 

From  the  foregoing  one  can  understand  that  the  term  '  first- 
bom,'  irpafriT4M0S  (that  which»  as  the  most  precious,  belonged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Jehovah),  came  to  be  one  of  particular 
honour  (cf .  Ex  4^,  Jer  31*),  and  it  is  used  as  such  in  reference 
to  Christ  (Bo  8»,  Col  l"-  w). 

The  only  occorrence  of  the  term  in  the  Gospels 
is  in  Lk  2^  Kal  ircKtv  rdv  vlbv  r6y  wjxaT&roKOi',*  and 
apart  from  its  significance  to  the  Jewish  niind^  as 
outlined  above,  its  importance  lies  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
mother  of  Christ.  The  term  does  not  necessarily 
suggest  the  subsequent  birth  of  other  children ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  title  of  honour  it  would  natur- 
ally be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Christ  by  the 
Evangelist ;  and  secondly,  to  Jews  the  si^ificance  of 

*  firstborn '  lay  in  the  special  sanctity  which  attached 
to  such ;  t  this  is  clear  from  what  nas  been  said  in 
the  previous  section ;  indeed,  St.  Luke  directly  im- 
plies as  much  when  he  quotes,  in  substance,  from 
Ex  13** "  *  Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb 
shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord*  (Lk  2^). 

Redemption  of  the  Jtrstbotfi, — In  the  passage  Lk 
2^*^-  two  distinct  ceremonies  are  referred  to :  the 
presentation  to  the  Lord,  and  the  redemption ;  the 
foriiier  of  these  implies  the  actual  dedication  of 
the  child  to  God  (cf.  1  S  1*) ;  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  this  ceremony  must  be  regarded  as  the 
fulfilling  in  spirit  of  the  primitive  act  of  literally 
devoting  (sacrificing)  the  nrstbom  son  to  the  Deity. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  ceremonies  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  modem  orthodox 
Jews.  The  father  of  the  child  first  presents  his 
firstborn  to  the  cohen^  and  makes  a  declaration 
ending  with  the  words :  '  It  is  said.  Sanctify  unto 
me  all  the  firstborn,  whatsoever  openetn  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man 
and  of  beast ;  it  is  mine.'  This  is  a  definite  act  of 
presentation  to  God,  of  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
the  father, — the  child  is  no  longer  his.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  corresponds  to  Lk  2*''*'*^*". 
Then  the  father  places  fifteen  shillings  (five  selaim 
or  shekels)  before  the  cohen,  who  thereupon  asks : 

*  Which  wouldst  thou  rather,  give  me  thy  first- 
bom  son,  the  firstborn  of  his  mother,  X  or  redeem 
him  for  five  selaim,  which  thou  art  bound  to  give 
according  to  the  Law?'  The  father  replies:  'I 
desire  rather  to  redeem  my  son,  and  here  tnou  hast 
the  value  of  his  redemption,  which  I  am  bound  to 
give  according  to  the  Law.'§  This  ceremony 
corresponds  to  Lk  2^.  ||  This  redemption  of  the 
firstborn  IT  (jsj?  pna)  took  place  thirty  days  after 
birth  (Lk  9^ ;  cf.  Lv  12*,  Nu  IS^),**  and  the  price 
of  redemption  was,  according  to  Nu  3*'  18*',  five 
shekels;  m  Ex  13"  the  command  to  redeem  the 
firstborn  is  given,  though  the  price  of  redemption 
is  not  mentioned,  while  in  Lv  12  there  is  no 
mention  at  all  regarding  the  redemption  of  the 
fir»tbom,  reference  being  made  only  to  an  atone- 

*  In  Mt  123  rif  wfittrirMtt  is  read  by  DC  and  the  OL  version 
only ;  it  must  therefore  be  rejected  in  this  passage. 

t  Cf.  He  16,  where  r**  rp«tr»rMt$p  means  *  only-begotten.' 

t  The  law  of  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn  '  applies  to  the 
firstborn  of  the  mother  and  not  of  the  father.  Hence  the 
husband  of  several  wives  would  have  to  redeem  the  firstborn 
of  each  one  of  them,  while  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  had 
had  children  by  a  previous  marriage  need  not  redeem  her  child 
although  it  was  his  firstborn'  (Jeurish  Ei\cye.  v.  396).  More- 
over, the  first  male  child  of  a  woman  need  not  be  redeemed  if  a 
female  child  has  been  bom  before  him. 

$  The  money  is  sometimes  returned,  bat  the  Jewish  authorities 
<io  not  look  upon  this  with  favour. 

'1  See  The  Authorized  Daily  Prayer-Bock^  (ed.  S.  Singer), 
PI>.  808,  309. 

*[  According  to  Ex  131^19  the  redemption  of  the  firstborn  was 
instituted  as  an  abiding  act  of  thanksgiving  to  Jehovidi  for 
having  spared  the  firstborn  males  of  the  chOdren  of  Israel  in 
Egypt.  Concerning  the  connexion  between  the  offering  of  the 
flnitbom  and  the  Passover,  see  Nowack,  op.  cit.  (  99. 

* "  The  same  custom  is  kept  up  by  modem  orthodox  Jews  ;  if 
the  day  falls  on  a  Sabbath  or  a  Holy  Day,  the  ceremony  is  p«r- 
formed  on  the  following  da}'. 


ment  which  has  to  be  made  for  the  purification  of 
the  mother ;  it  may  be  owing  to  Lv  12  that  in  Lk 
2^  *  their'  purification  is  spoken  of,  i.e.  of  the 
child  as  well  as  of  the  motlier;  at  any  rate  v.^ 
seems  to  point  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  ofierings 
due  from  the  mother  for  purification,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  child  for  redemption ;  *  in  the 
modem  service  of  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
women  after  recovery  from  childbirth  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  any  offering. 

LrrBRATURB.— See  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  foot- 
notes, w.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 

FIRST-FRUITS.— On  the  offering  of  first-fruits 
as  a  Jewish  institution  see  Hastings'  DB^  vol.  iL 
p.  10  f. 

The  word  rendered  first-fruits  (drapx^)  occurs 
8  times  in  the  NT,  and  only  in  1  Co  16*- » is  it 
applied  directly  to  our  Lord:  *Now  hath  Christ 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  are  asleep ' ;  '  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then 
they  that  are  Christ's.'  It  is  possible,  as  some 
have  suggested,  that  there  is  a  reference  in  v.  ^  to 
the  specie  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first  ripe 
com  on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  feast  (Lv 
2310. 11).  The  coincidence  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
on  the  16th  Nisan — the  day  on  which  the  sheaf 
was  offered  before  the  Lord — would  no  doubt 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  first-fruits  to  the  Apostle's 
mind.  But,  even  apart  from  this  specific  reference, 
the  figure  of  the  risen  Christ  as  the  first-fruits 
from  the  dead  is  perfectly  natural.  And  there  is 
more  here  than  might  be  at  first  supposed.  Christ's 
resurrection  is  the  pledge  of  His  neople's  resurrec- 
tion, just  as  the  first-fruits  were  the  pledee  of  the 
harvest  to  come.  Christ  is  the  first  to  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  so  stands  in  the  front  rank 
alone,  as  the  first-fruits  were  plucked  before  the 
rest  of  the  produce  was  ripe ;  but,  just  as  certainly 
as  the  harvest  in  due  time  followed  the  first-fruits, 
so  shall  those  who  sleep  in  Christ  be  raised  up  in 
due  time,  and  stand  in  the  second  rank  after  Him. 
But,  further,  it  is  clearly  implied  here,  and  ex- 
plicitly taught  in  other  passages,  that  as  is  Christ 
the  first-fruits,  so  shall  oe  the  rest  of  the  harvest. 
There  is  implied  here  a  community  of  nature  and 
character  between  Christ,  the  first-fruits,  and  His 
people.  It  is  only  the  time  of  their  manifestation 
that  is  different.  The  portion  gathered  as  first- 
fruits  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  rest,  and  the  rest 
is  of  the  same  nature  and  character  and  standing 
as  the  first-fruits.  This  is  indicated  specially  in  v.^, 
where  it  is  said  that,  as  death  came  by  man,  so  it 
is  only  by  man  that  the  resurrection  can  come,  i.e, 
resurrection  and  triumph  over  death  can  be  man's 
possession  only  when  given  him  by  one  who  is 
man  like  himself.  Man,  therefore,  must  be  of  the 
same  nature  and  character  and  standing  as  Christ, 
the  first-fruits.  What  is  suggested  here  is  plainly 
taught  elsewhere  (Col  3*,  Ro  8»,  1  Jn  3»).  Christ, 
according  to  these  passages,  is  the  first-fruits,  the 
firstborn  among  many  brethren,  not  only  as  the 
pledge  that,  as  He  rose,  so  His  peo{)le  snail  rise 
from  the  dead,  but  also  that  as  He  is,  in  nature 
and  character,  so  shall  His  people  be.  That  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  glorious  promise  of  the  resurrec- 
tion first-fruits. 

In  Ro  8®  the  first-fraits  of  the  Spirit  received  by 
Christ's  people  are  referred  to.  That  they  have 
received  the  Spirit  in  some  measure  and  have  been 
sanctified  inwardly,  is  the  pledce  that  they  shall 
receive  it  in  yet  greater  abundance,  that  there 
sh^  be  a  final  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  by  which 
the  body  of  man  shall  l^  redeemed  even  as  the 
spirit  has  been  sanctified — the  psychical  body  being 

*  Among  modem  orthodox  Jews,  priests  and  Levites  are 
exempt  from  the  law  of  redeeming  their  firstborn  ;  this  applies 
also  to  those  whose  wives  are  daughters  of  priests  or  Levites. 
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chanced  into  a  spiritual.  In  Ko  11»«  16*,  1  Co  16", 
Ja  1"*,  Rev  14**  the  reference  is  to  the  future 
redem])tion  of  mankind,  of  which  those  already 
gathered  in  are  the  iirst-fruits  and  pledge.  Those 
already  redeemed  and  presented  to  God  as  holy 
are  the  first-fruits,  the  pledge  of  the  coming  har- 
vest of  a  holy  redeemed  humanity. 

LiTERATURB.— Schiirer,  UJPii.  i.  237 ;  Ederaheim,  The  Temple : 
its  Ministry f  etc.,  xix. ;  Stapfer,  Palestine  in  Time  of  Christ, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  13 ;  Joeephs,  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life,  bk.  it  ch. 
5 ;  art.  •  Firet-FruiM*  fai  Jew,  Encyc,  voL  v. 

J.  SOUTAR. 

FIBH,  FIBHER,  FISHING.— The  present  article 
is  not  concerned  with  the  fish  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nor  with  those  which  inhabit  various  watercourses 
in  the  Holy  Land,  nor  even  with  those  that  belong 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan  or  of  its  southern 
tributaries,  or  of  the  other  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  only  fish  mentioned  in  the 
Go8{>els,  the  only  ones,  consequently,  which  come 
within  the  scopo  of  tliis  Dictionary,  are  those  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  to  which  we  naturally 
add  those  that  are  found  in  the  upper  course  of 
the  Jordan  or  in  tho  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lake. 

Fish  (OT  «,  nj'j)  are  designated  in  the  NT  only 
by  the  general  term  lx<^(Hy  alternating  occasionally 
with  its  diminutive  lx'S<fit,w,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  term  necessarily  marking  any 
intended  distinction ;  cf.  for  an  instance  in  point, 
Mt  16**  with  v.*  Nowhere  in  the  whole  Bible  do 
we  find  a  special  name  for  a  definite  species  of  fish. 

Fbh  formed  a  large  part  of  tlie  f ooa  of  the  Lake- 
side population.  Tnis  may  be  inferred  from  the 
threefold  question  of  Jesus  (Lk  11",  cf.  Mt  V\  in 
which  the  commonest  foods  are  enumerated : 
bread,  fish,  eggs.  The  same  conclusion  is  implied 
in  what  is  related  with  reference  to  the  two  multi- 
plications of  the  loaves.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
first  (Mt  W^'^\  Mk  0»-«,  Lk  D^^*-",  Jn  6»-»*)  it  is 
said  that  there  was  present  a  lad  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes ;  in  the  account  of  the  second  (Mt 
15*»-»  Mk  8»-^«)  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  addition 
to  the  seven  loaves,  there  were  also  *  a  few  small 
fishes.'    We  may  cite,  further,  Lk  24« 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  for  the  '  small  fishes '  of  the  other 
narratives  the  Fourth  Gospel  employs  the  term  i^i/utf,  which 
properly  signifies  simply  •  nourishment,' '  food.'  Bochart  (ZTteroz. 
L  p.  41)  has  already  shown  that  this  word  was  employed  in  tho 
same  way  by  the  best  Greek  writers,  e.g.  Plato,  Menander,  etc, 
and  that  i^^yt  is  met  with  as  synonymous  with  '  fltsh-eaters.' 

It  is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  a  trade  in  fish 
was  carried  on  between  tne  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  name  of  the  town  of 
Taricheae  (Toptxetat),  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  implies  a  business  connected  with  salted 
provisions  {rdpixW').  It  may  be  that  this  traffic  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Jerusalem ;  some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  in  this  way  that  one  of  Jesus'  disciples, 
the  companion  of  Simon  Peter,  was  known  to  the 
high  pnest  (Jn  18"'-);  but  this  is  nothing  more 
than  an  ingenious  conjecture. 

*  Fisher**  or  *  fisherman'  (Heb.  an)  is  expressed 
in  the  NT  by  dXcciJj  or  aXteiJj ;  the  verb  *to 
fish'  by  aXieOeiy.    Several  of  the  first  and  princi- 

5al  disciples  followed  the  calling  of  fishermen, 
'he  Synoptics  describe  tlie  scene  when  Jesus 
called  them  to  follow  Him  (Mt  4"-»,  Mk  l»«-», 
Lk  5J"").  These  three  narratives  contain  tlie 
promise,  *I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.*  Lk. 
connects  the  story  with  the  miraculous  draught ; 
cf.  in  this  respect  also  Jn  21'"".  In  one  of  the 
parables  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  13*^-")  Jesus  compares 
the  latter  to  a  net ;  and  tlie  separation  wliich  the 
fishermen  make,  in  their  catch,  between  what  is 
gooil  and  what  is  bad,  is  used  to  symbolize  the 

*  So  AY  and  RV  in  Mt  A^^t.  and  Mk  l^f-,  but '  fishermen '  in  Lk 
59.    See  Hastings' DJS  U.  13*. 


separation  of  the  rigliteous  from  the  wicked  at 
the  Final  Judgment.  The  criterion  by  which  good 
and  bad  fish  are  distinguished  is  not  expressly 
indicated.  The  point  in  view  might  be  the  differ- 
ence between  clean  and  unclean  foods  as  definecl 
by  the  Law  (cf.  Dt  U**-,  Lv  11»'-) ;  but  there  might 
be  other  motives,  such  as  those  which  Lortet 
indicates  in  the  case  of  modem  fishermen,  who 
reject  certain  fish  on  account  of  their  inferior  size 
{Poissons  ct  Reptiles  du  lac  de  TMriade,  p.  52), 
their  disagreeable  aspect  {ib.  pp.  32,  82),  or  their 
unpleasant  muddy  flavour  {ib.  pp.  35,  58,  64). 

The  fishermen  sometimes  carried  on  their  trade 
in  partnership,  as  is  still  the  case  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  fishermen  of  Tiberias  form  a  icind  of 
corporation  with  fixed  rules.  The  number  of  fish- 
ing vessels  on  the  Lake  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  must  have  been  very  considerable! 
Josephus  {BJ  II.  xxi.  8)  speaks  of  330  (v.l.  230) ; 
see  also  Mk  4**,  Jn  6**.  Forty  years  ago  Furrer 
found  only  a  single  boat ;  Lortet  saw  three  in  1875 
and  six  in  1880;  Frei  counted  nine  in  1886,  and 
the  present  writer  saw  the  same  number  in  1894, 
while  in  1899  he  noted  fourteen  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
number  has  increased  since  then. 

The  fishermen  made  use  of  nets.  One  of  the 
Greek  terms  employed  (Mt  13*')  is  aayi/iyrj,  seine^ 
'drag-net,*  a  large  net  which  two  or  more  boats 
arrange  in  a  circle  in  the  lake,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enclose  a  vast  space  with  a  kind  of  vertical  wall. 
It  is  kept  stretched  by  means  of  weights  and  floats. 
Then  the  two  extremities  are  brought  together, 
and  the  whole  with  its  contents  is  dragged  ashore. 
The  other  species  of  net  mentioned  in  the  Grospels 
(Mt  4**)  is  the  casting  net  (dfi<f>^^^rf<rTpov),  whicn  a 
single  man  throws  with  a  skilful  turn  of  the  hand, 
and  which  is  of  circular  form,  like  an  umbrella. 
Once  it  has  been  plunged  in  the  water  it  is  drawn 
out  with  the  captured  fish.  This  is  still  the  method 
most  frequently  pursued  in  our  own  time.  The 
other  passages  where  nets  are  spoken  of  (Mt  4^*, 
Mk  l"*-,  Lk  5*-«,  Jn  21«-")  use  the  general  term 
dlKTvoPf  which  might  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  net. 
Some  texts  speak  of  washing  and  of  mending  nets 
(Lk  5^,  Mt  421,  Mk  V%    See  also  Nets. 

The  Gr08i)els  only  once  mention  line -fishing, 
namely  in  Mt  17",  where  we  read  of  Peter  casting 
the  hook  (AyKiarpov),  which  was  certainly  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  cord  or  line,  but  we  cannot  say 
whether  the  latter  was  attached  to  a  rod  or  lone 
reed  or  was  simply  held  in  the  hand.  In  the  NT 
there  is  no  mention  of  harpooning  fish  (contrast 
Job  417  [He  403^).  At  the  present  day  we  still 
meet  with  examples  of  this  practice. 

The  waters  of  the  Lake  oiTiberias  are  exception- 
ally rich  in  fish,  especially  by  the  shore  of  el-Bafilia 
(to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan),  and  in  ike 
bay  of  et-Tabigha.  These  were  in  former  times 
the  favourite  grounds  of  fishermen,  and  these  spots 
are  still  preferred  by  them  in  our  own  day.  There, 
on  the  shore  of  el-BatiUa  lav  Bethsaida-Julias ;  and, 
if  there  were  two  Bethsaiaas  (a  much  controverted 
question  ;  see  artt.  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum), 
tlie  second  was  at  et-Tabigha  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Now  Bethsaida  means'* house  of  fish,*  'fishery.* 
It  was  the  native  town  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  of 
James  and  John, — all  four  fishermen, — as  well 
as  of  Philip,  whose  occupation  is  unknown  to  us. 
According  to  Jn  21*  Thomas  and  Nathanael  (of 
Cana)  appear  also  to  have  been  fishermen,  at  least 
occasionally.  The  dress  of  the  fishermen  was  more 
than  simple ;  according  to  Jn  21^  Peter  was  yvpu^ds^ 
*  naked ' ;  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  why  so  many 
exegetes  maintain  that  this  term  does  not  imply 
complete  nudity.  It  is  certainly  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  Peter  had  discarded  all  his  clothes ; 
the  fact  that  he  afterwards  hastily  girds  on  his 
iTcvd&nis,    lit.    his    'upper    garment,*    does    not 
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necesiiarily   prove   tliiit   he   wan   wearing  anutber 
under  it. 

The  lish  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  have  been 
miuately  atu<lied  and  described  by  two  experts, 
Dr.  Lortet,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Lyona.  and  Dr.  Tristram.  Out  of  39  (Lortet)  or 
411  (TriatTam)  speciea  known  la  falestine,  from  22 
to  24  are  found  in  the  L^ke  of  Tiberias  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  They  belong  to  a  number  of 
different  genera.  The  geuua  Chromu  has  the 
richeHt  representation  of  species:  Nilotieue,  Tiberi- 
adis,  A  ndrea,  ISimanis,  Atieroitomtts,  Flavii  Josepki, 
Magdalena ;  belonging  to  a  geous  near  of  km  ia 
Htmichromis  Sacra.  Theae  fish  ate  the  most 
abundant  and  make  the  best  eating.  The  geons 
Marbtu  is  also  extremely  proiiflc  ;  three  apeciea  be- 
longing to  it  are  found :  Cantt,  which  ewamiB,  but 
in  little  appreciated ;  Longirrpa,  esteemed ;  and  Bed- 
domii,  rare.  Then,  in  the  family  of  the  Cyprmidct 
come  Dittognathiis Lamia;  fonr  species  of  Capala : 
Si/riaca,  Danuueina,  SocialU,  Sauvaget ;  Leucuctu 
(or  PhiaineUnt]  Zeregi ;  Altmntut  SeUal ;  Acan- 
thobrama  CeTttvquama ;  three  species  of  Newa- 
chiliu ;  Tigris,  GalUtBut,  Leonliaa,  In  the  family 
of  the  Blsnn%dea-.  Bhnnitu  Vartis  and  Blenniiu 
Xu/jkJim.  Finally,  in  the  family  of  the  SUuridet! 
we  have  the  strange  ClariiM  Macrtycanthug,  already 
noted  by  Josephus  {BJ  iil  x.  8)  under  the  name 
Mapatlrat,  which,  in  spite  of  ii8  forbidding  aspect, 
Kiitipliea  an  article  of  food  not  to  be  disdamed. 
This  hsh  hOH  the  strange  peculiarity  that,  when  it 
■H  withdrawn  from  its  natural  element,  it  utters 
cries  like  the  mewintTt  of  a  cat,  and  that  it  can 
live  for  several  days  out  of  the  water. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  shove  species 
belong  properly  to  Palestine,  but  the  faurta  of 
PnJestiDiiui  tish  shows,  nevertheless,  a  close  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Africa  and  not  with  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  The  anciente.  t.g.  Jose- 
phus, ha<l  already  noted  this  fact,  and  they  raised 
the  qnealiun  of  the  possibility  of  a  subterranean 
communication  between  the  waters  of  E^pt  and 
those  of  Palestine.     See  also  Akihals,  p.  6^. 

LITSIUTI'U:.  —  Bochtrt.  Bunmnenn,  L  pp.  SO-U;  Lortcl. 
PiAHBnt  It  Rrytilrt  du  liu  dE  Tibtriadt,  isss,  wid  the  lune 
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■nChor'a  La  SgrU  d'suininl'tin,  18SI,  pp.  MM-410 
■  Fkum  ud  Hor»'(P«P.»FP),  UBftpp.  lBE-177,  tiio  jiamnH 
ilatarv  i>f  On  BOie*,  18BB,  pp.  fsa-bi;  J.  O.  Wood.  Bible 
Anintaii,  18W,  pp.  M1-B8I ;  Ad.  Fnl  In  ZDPV,  IBSO,  pp.  lUI- 


,     - -     -    - .-   L^V^ 

IwJCh  photogrKph  of  iwo  flabenoen  of  U»  Diln  ot  Tlhertu  cut- 
Ing  Iheir  mtiil.  LDCIKN  GADTIEK. 

FLAX.— See  Shokino  Flax. 

FLEBH  (.ai,p^.—\a  every  instance  where  this 
vord  is  used  l>y  the  Evangelists  we  observe  that  it 
is  confined  in  its  reference  to  the  human  race.  The 
same  remnrk,  it  may  be  noticed,  holds  good  of  the 
UT  writ«r«  as  n  whole  (cf.,  however,  1  Co  15",  and 
the  plnral  sdpicai  of  Rev  19*').  The  particular  con- 
ception attaching  to  it  varies  in  different  contexts 
to  a  slight  extent,  thongh  in  almost  every  case  a 
distinction  or  contrast  is  either  stated  or  implied 
which  has  its  roots  in  OT  thought.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  that  this  is  a  word  employed  very 
rarely  by  St.  Lnke  in  either  of  his  writings;  and 
even  when  he  does  use  it,  we  find  that,  for  the 
InoHt  part,  he  is  qaoting  from  the  OT  (see  Lk  3"= 
Is  40"  (LXX],  where  in  conjunction  with  TiL™  '' 


ia  to  the  human  race  in  its  present  condition  of 
weakness  and  need  of  help,  a«  contrasted  with  the 
power  and  the  active  love  of  God  (cf,  Dt  5",  Ph 
56*  [5B»  LXX]). 

In  the  only  other  place  where  the  word  is  found 
in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (24")  we  have  it  used  simply 
to  denote  the  substance  Qesb  considered  as  a  con- 
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of  the  human  body.  The  rinen  Jesus  L>i 
iresented  as  inviting  His  disciples  to  assure  them- 
I'es  by  touching  Him  that  He  had  risen  not 
:rely  in  a  spiritual,  but  in  a  corporeal  senite.  The 
antithesis  is  that  of  'spirit'  and  'body'  {mfviia 
and  D-i>io),  the  latter  consisting  ot  'flesh'  and 
'  bones '  (inipf  and  hmio.).     See  art.  BODV. 

A  stiU  more  emphatic  expression  signifying  the 
distinction  between  man  and  God  is  ^und  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  (16"),  where  mt/jj  is  joined  with 
«llM  to  denote  man  in  his  present  condition  of 
spiritual  limitation  and  of  defective  knowledge.  A 
somewhat  similar  antithesis  is  incidentally,  albeit 
elaborately,  pointed  out  by  St.  John  (1"),  who,  ia 
his  reference  to  the  new  life  communicated  through 
Christ  to  believers,  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  this 
higher  life  is  not  the  result  of  human  birih,  whether 
the  latter  be  considered  as  the  outcome  ot  a  long 
line  ot  descent  (^f  ol^rut),  or  as  springing  from 
natural  instinct  inherent  in  the  flesh  \i<(  Bi\-i\iuno% 
eaptdi),  or  even  as  the  resnltant  of  the  will  power 
resident  in  the  entire  man  l/t  AjX^jiotoi  diii/iAi). 
Their  infuaed  life  has  it«  roots  in  Him  who  is  the 
source  of  all  life  (.  .  ,  iX\'  in  9ibv  ^ir^evo'],  and 
is  conditioned  in  every  instance  by  their  reception 
of  the  Word  made  flesh  (Sim  Si  Aa^or  ai>r<lr,  see 
Westcott,  Goa/iti  of  St,  John,  ad  loc.,  who  notices  a 
very  early  variant  reading  which  would  make  '  the 
Word '  the  subject  of  the  whole  verse). 

Another  form  of  thia  antithetic  relationship 
occurs  in  the  same  writing.  In  His  conversation 
with  NicodeniuB  Jesus  draws  attention  to  the 
limitations  which  surround  the  functions  of  man's 
nature  considered  on  its  sensuous  side  {in  rqt 
friijii6t),  and  those  of  the  Spirit  which  finds  soojra 
tor  activity  within  another  sphere  of  human  lite 
(^1  ToS  -rrtiiunm).  It  is  not  the  antitheaia  of  evil 
and  good  that  is  here  referred  to.  It  is  simply  that 
within  the  realm  of  man'M  being  there  are  two 
priociples  ot  energy  which  take  their  origin  from 
two  orders  of  existence.  The  law  of  nature  which 
compels  like  to  produce  like  holds  good  in  man's 
complex  life,  ana  so  '  What  is  born  ot  the  flesh  ia 
flesh,  and  what  b  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit'  (Jn 
"'      With  this  we  may  compare  another  passage 


n  the  same  Gospel  where  this  idea  ii 


IX  pressed  ii 


contrast  h 

only  has  life  in  itself  but  can  communicate  that 
life  as  it  wills  (ri  fuHnrmoBi-).  and  flesh,  which  '  is  of 
no  avail'  above  its  own  sphere  (li  ffipf  o^*  ti*<X(< 
oiiir),  is  categorically  asserted. 
So,  too,  on  another  occasion  when  engaged  in  ctm- 


u  that 


imperfect  and  therefore  incorrect  judgment 
(•ara  ■riji'  ffd/Mtt)  which  is  based  on  a  superficial 
knowledge,  and  His  jost  judgnient  which  comes 
from  His  '  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  and 
aspects,  and  iasueB  of  life'  (4  uplait  ij  in^  iX-riearfi 
iimr,  Jn  8'"-;  Bee  Westcott,  Gotpel  of  SI.  John, 
ad  lor.). 

Arimng  out  of  this  conception  we  have  the  word 
employed  to  mark  a  psp^chological  distinction  be. 
tween  man's  flesh  and  spirit.  So  real  was  this  dis- 
tinction to  the  mind  of  Jesus  that  we  can  almost 
hear  in  His  words  (Mt  26*'  =  Mk  14»)  the  echo  of 
personal  experience  (.  .  .  7/»rvo/>V""  Mf'  ipjiu  .  .  . 
Ti  pir  ff«fl»ia  rpidvuer  tj  It  ir4pf  drSmti).  In  this 
place  we  may  alxo  notice  that  there  was  something 
present  in  the  struggle  engaged  in  by  the  discijiles 
which  was  absent  m  the  case  of  Jeans,  They  were 
unsuceesaful  in  their  efTorta  lo  '  watch,'  because 
not  only  was  their  flesh  'weak,'  but  it  had  also 
to  contend  with  an  element  ot  discord  which  further 
distracted  their  power  for  unremitting  wati^bful- 
nesB.     With  Him  was  also  present   the  Heah   of 
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weakness  (see  2  Co  13^  ^{  daSeveLas),  but  the  rela- 
tionship between  His  adp^  and  iryevfui  was  not 
perverted  by  the  indwelling  presence  of  sin,  or  by 
the  downward  tendency  inherited  as  the  result  of 
sin. 

On  one  occasion  Jesus  quotes  with  approval  the 
translation  of  the  LXX  (Gn  2^)  where  the  word 
ffdp^  occurs  meanmg  the  entire  man  {Mt  19^'*  =Mk 
10^),  and  that  without  any  qualifying  word.  It 
would  be  a  colourless  interpretation  of  Jesus'  words 
which  would  limit  His  teaching  on  the  marriage 
relationship  to  a  physical  oneness  following  on  and 
produced  by  the  sexual  union.  The  Hebraistic 
iaom-cu  els  (Heb.  )  vm)  implies  a  gradual  movement 
from  a  physical  union  to  a  higher  and  more  com- 
plex umty,  so  that  where  two  separate  beings 
formerly  existed  there  is  now  but  one  (t&<rr€  oifK^ri 
€lffly  dj^o,  dWd  ffdp^  yuia,  which  is  Jesus'  inference 
from  the  Heb.  u)^  n^^^ ;  see  art.  EuNUCH).  It  is 
because  of  the  ultimately  complete  and  spiritual 
character  of  this  union  that  the  sin  which  dis- 
solves it  and  the  human  legislation  which  seeks 
to  render  it  nugatory  assume  their  dark  propor- 
tions (cf .  Gould,  *  St.  Mark '  in  Intemat,  Cnt,  Com, 
on  Mk  10«'). 

Passing  from  the  Synoptic  to  the  Johannine  use 
of  this  word,  we  find  it  clothing  conceptions  which 
are  fuller  and  richer.  In  the  simple  but  majestic 
sentence  in  which  he  annoimces  the  profound 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  St.  John  employs  the 
word  'flesh'  to  express  the  totality  of  human 
nature,  looked  at  on  the  side  of  its  manifold 
limitations,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  touches  and  is 
connected  with  the  worla  of  matter  and  of  time 
(A  X670J  odp^  iyiveroj  Jn  P*,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  positive  references  to  '  the  soul '  and 

*  the  spirit '  of  J^us  in  the  same  writing,  e,g.  12*^ 

*  ^vxv  M^^t  13"  ry  trvej^fiari,  ete.).  The  phrase  *  the 
Word  became  flesh'  implies  the  existence  of  an 
antithesis  which  has  been  reduced  in  its  elements 
to  a  final  and  permanent  synthesis.  The  Johannine 
conception  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  whicn  is 
universal  both  as  regards  time  and  race. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  usage,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  apprehend  more  fully  the  thought  underlying 
the  language  of  Jesus  alx)ut  His  power  of  impart- 
ing Himself  in  His  perfect  humanity  (cf.  Jn  6""**). 


His  *  flesh,'  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  His  Divine 
Personality,  is  *  livinc '  {6  ^u)v)  food,  and  therefore 
possesses  the  power  of  communicating  its  life  to  all 
who  will  eat  thereof  {idv  fi^  <l>dyrp-€  Hjv  adpKa^  ic.r.X.). 
"Without  this  participation  and  consequent  assimi- 
lation on  the  part  of  His  followers,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  *  life '  within  them,  for  they  deliber- 
ately reject  what  contains  for  them  the  germinal 
principle  of  that  *  life'  (oi/ic  fx^^  M^  ^^  iavroTs), 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  possible 
to  trace  any  likeness  or  fundamental  connexion 
between  the  Gospel  and  the  Pauline  uses  of  <rdp^. 
In  St.  Paul's  writings  very  marked  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  this  word,  and  for  him  it  clothes  a  con- 
ception rich  with  ethical  signihcance.  The  '  flesh ' 
is  the  present  abode  of  sin,  which  requires  an  obedi- 
ent subject  to  execute  its  behests.  So  closely  does 
he  connect  the  power  of  sin  with  the  existing  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
from  his  omti  experience  *  I  know  that  in  .  .  .  my 
flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thin^''  (Ro  7^*).  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  careful  to  pomt  out  that  this  is  not 
the  state  appointed  for  man  by  God.  The  *  cruci- 
fixion '  of  the  flesh  is  possible  for  every  man  who 
wills  to  walk  not  *  according  to  the  flesh'  but 
*  according  to  the  Spirit '  (ot  .  .  .  t^v  adpKaitTraitpui- 
o-ov,  K.T.X.,  Gal  S**',  cf.  Ko  8*'-)»  and  those  who  have 
the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Spirit  are  no  longer 
in  the  flesh  (iv  aapKi)  but  in  the  Spirit  {iv  ir^ciJ/taTt, 
Ro  8^).     With  these  we  may  compare  such  expres- 


sions as  '  the  mind  of  the  flesh '  {4>p6¥rjfxa  rijs  <rapic6t) 
and  '  the  mind  of  the  Spirit '  {^pbvrum  toO  iryeiLf/juiTos, 
Ro  8*  ;  inrb  toO  vo^s  rrji  <rapic6f ,  Col  2**),  from  which  we 
can  gather  how  present  to  St.  Paul's  mind  was  the 
connexion  between  sin  and  the  flesh,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  strong  within  him  was  the  glorious 
hope  that  such  connexion  in  the  ultimate  result 
was  abnormal  and  destined  for  destruction.  There 
is  no  sign  in  the  Pauline  terminology  that  he  was 
influenced  in  his  theological  conceptions  by  the 
spirit  of  that  Greek  dualism  which  wormed  its  way 
into  subsequent  Christian  thought  with  lasting  and 
for  the  most  part  evil  conseq^uences  (see  l^imler, 
Christian  Doct.  of  Sin,  i.  320  fl.). 

The  redemption  and  the  quickening  of  the 
body  (.  .  .  r^p  diroK&rpwFLw  roD  atb/jtaros,  Ro  8"  ;  .  .  . 
^uoToi^aei  rA  0vrtrit  fftbfJMra,  Ro  8"  ;  cf.  6",  2  Co  4") 
are  features  essential  to  the  scheme  of  salvation  as 
outlined  and  systematized  by  St.  Paul.  The  con- 
denmation  of  sin  *in  the  flesh*  by  God,  who  for 
this  purpose  sent  His  Son  '  in  the  likeness  of  the 
flesh  of  sin '  (Ro  8'),  is  evidence  that  there  is,  for 
him,  no  naturally  essential  connexion  between  the 
flesh  and  evil. 

We  are  not  without  signs  that  this  is  just  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  Evangelists  looked  at 
this  question  (cf.  Jn  1"  17»,  Lk  3«  ll«=Mt6«),  and 
that  neither  they  nor  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
were  touched  by  that  false  belief  wliich  identified 
sin  with  matter,  and,  therefore,  with  *  the  body  of 
the  flesh '  (cf.  Col  1'^  2").  Tlie  anthropology  of 
the  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  psychological  concep- 
tions which  emerge  but  rarely  and  incidentally 
from  their  pages,  are  essentially  Hebrew,  and  are 
never  stained  by  the  potential  immoralities  which 
characterized  the  later  Alexandrian  and  Hellenistic 
theology. 

LiTBRATURB.— Stevens,  Tfie  Tkeology  of  the  XT,  pp.  180  f., 
888 ff  ;  Harnack,  If ict.  qf  Dogma,  i.  53-224,  iii.  183,  255 ff.,  etc; 
H.  H.  Wendt,  DU  Begriffe  Fleisch  vnd  Geist ;  Laidlaw,  The 
Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  and  his  artt  *  PsychoIog>' '  and  '  Flesh ' 
in  Hastinjra'  DB ;  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  NT,  i  27 ; 
Cramer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex,  qfNT  Greek,  i.v.  r«^. 

J.  K.  WlLUS. 

PLIGHT.— The  story  of  the  flight  of  the  Holy 
Family  into  Egypt  is  peculiar  to  the  First  Gospel 
(Mt  2'^'),  The  omission  of  it,  and  also  of  the 
manifestation  to  the  Gentiles  (Mt  2^""),  from  the 
Third  Gospel  is  surprising,  since  there  rather  than 
in  Mt.  we  should  have  expected  to  find  any  story 
that  brought  Jesus  into  contact  with  the  Gentile 
world.  Tne  surprise  would  deepen  into  suspicion 
were  it  not  that  the  records  of  the  Evangelists  are 
so  fragmentary  ;  but  that  fact  instantly  relieves  the 
strain. 

O.  Holtzniann,  who  cites  the  well-known  omission  in  Ac  QJ*-* 
of  any  reference  to  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Arabia  (Qal  liT), 
frankly  states  that  '  the  author  who  left  out  tliis  journey  of 
Paul  to  Arabia  might  well  pass  over,  in  his  other  account,  the 

ioumey  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt,'  and  that  *  if  we  had  in 
rlatthew  an  account  absolutely  above  criticism,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  get  over  the  gap  in  the  narrative  of  Luke '  (Life  qf 
Jesus,  p.  85). 

The  silence  of  St.  Luke  does  not,  then,  discredit 
the  narrative  of  St  Matthew.  But  their  records 
might  prove  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  so  that 
acceptance  of  the  one  would  involve  rejection  of 
the  other.  How  stand  the  facts?  According  to 
the  Third  Gospel,  Nazareth  was,  prior  to  their 
marriage,  the  home  both  of  Joseph  and  of  Mary 
(Lk  2*  1»),  whereas  St.  Mattliew  (2**)  first  associ- 
ates  them  with  Nazareth  after  their  return  from 
Egypt,  and  gives  no  hint  of  any  previous  residence 
there.  Further,  St.  Matthew,  having  told  the 
story  of  the  Nativity  (P^-^),  goes  on  to  record  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  (2^-^\  tlie  hurried  flight  from 
Bethlehem  and  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (2^''[),  whereas 
St.  Luke  records  merely  the  circumcision  of  the 
child  (2")  and  His  presentation  to  the  Lord  (2^-)» 
and  then  adds  that  *  when  they  had  performed  all 
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things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  re- 
turned into  Ganlee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth* 
(2^).  From  those  words  one  would  naturally  infer 
that  the  return  took  place  immediately  after  the 
events  thus  recorded,  and  tliat  no  room  was  left 
for  the  episodes  of  the  First  Gospel.  Is  that  infer- 
ence necessary,  or  even  well  founded  ?  If  the  nar- 
rative of  Acts  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  taJce  in 
the  sojourn  of  St  Paul  in  Arabia,  he  would  be  a 
bold  critic  who  would  maintain  that  the  terms  of 
the  other  narrative  inevitably  exclude  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  time- 
table of  the  First  Gospel  is  sufficiently  elastic  to 
embrace  easily  the  events  recorded  in  the  Third. 
For  we  find  there  that,  'according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  carefully  learned  of  the  wise  men,' 
Herod's  inhuman  edict  included  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  'from  tvx)  years  old  and  under'  (Mt 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  chron- 
ology. £ven  it  it  were,  such  an  objection  would 
lose  Doth  point  and  edge  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
used  it,  except  on  the  theory  that  Jesus  was,  after 
all,  bom  in  Bethlehem.  For,  even  granting  that 
the  immediate  return  to  Nazareth  is  the  natural 
inference  from  St.  Luke's  account,  yet  the  force  of 
any  argument  based  upon  it  fails  the  very  moment 
that  Nazareth  and  not  Bethlehem  is  made  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity.  On  that  showing,  St.  Luke's 
story  is  itself  untrustworthy,  and  so  cannot  be  used 
to  discredit  another  story  which  is  inconsistent 
with  it. 

The  real  difficulty  is  of  quite  a  different  sort :  it 
is  that  we  have  not  in  St.  Matthew  '  an  account 
absolutely  above  criticism.'  It  might  very  perti- 
nently be  asked  if  we  have  any  right  to  expect 
such  an  account.  Stories  of  the  childhood  of  a 
great  man  are  never  written  while  he  is  still  a 
child,  but  only  after  he  has  achieved  greatness; 
and  even  then  they  are  written,  not  neceasarily 
because  of  their  own  intrinsic  importance,  but  be- 
cause they  have  caught  some  of  the  glory  of  the 
afterglow.  Now,  it  was  not  until  Jesus  had 
already  won  His  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  that 
our  Gospels  were  written.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  therefore,  these  records  could  not  be 
other  than  fragmentary,  and  a  fragmentary  ac- 
count can  never  be  *  absolutely  above  criticism.' 

But  presumably  the  special  criticism  to  which 
these  incidents  of  the  Infancy  lie  open,  is  that 
they  are  no  more  entitled  to  belief  than,  say,  those 
recorded  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy^  e.g,^  weaves  around  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  a  fantastic  garland  of  miracle  and  wonder. 
This  wreath  of  fairy  tales  is  by  common  consent 
stripped  off  and  laid  aside  as  unhistorical  embel- 
lishment. Should  not  the  Flight  itself  be  laid  with 
them  as  equally  unworthy  of  credence  ?  The  ques- 
tion opens  up  a  subject  much  too  large  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  But  one  may  at  least  ask  if  it  is  not 
too  drastic  a  measure  to  destroy  the  ship  because 
one  has  had  to  remove  the  barnacles,  or  to  remove 
the  peg  because  a  worthless  coat  has  been  hung  on 
it.  Are  these  narratives  so  much  of  a  piece  that, 
if  we  reject  some  of  them,  we  must  reject  all? 
Surely  the  fact  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
Evangelist  preserves  the  story  of  the  Flight,  but 
records  none  of  the  marvels  that  have  clustered 
round  it.  For  if  these  other  stories  were  extant 
when  he  wrote,  he  must  have  been  cognizant  of 
them,  and  liis  rejection  of  them  must  have  been 
deliberate.  On  tne  other  hand,  if  they  were  of  a 
later  growth,  his  tradition  is  thereby  marked  as 
older  and,  to  that  extent,  more  trustworthy. 

But,  says  Keim  {Life  of  Jesus^  ii.  94),  '  it  bears 
all  the  marks  of  a  poetic  picture.'  Is  there,  then, 
no  poetry  in  real  life  ?  If  a  story  is  poetic,  is  it 
thereby  branded   as   unhistorical?    'Intertwined 


^ith  the  narrative  is  a  no  less  than  threefold 
revelation  by  an  Angel»  almost  too  much  for  the 
thrift  of  heaven.'  The  objection  would  be  vaJid 
in  the  case  of  a  story  written  in  modem  times  by 
a  man  of  the  West,  out  is  shorn  of  its  force  when 
one  remembers  that  this  story  was  written  by  an 
Oriental  some  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Much  more  apposite  is  the  contention  that  '  the 
enormous  toil  of  such  a  journey  with  a  little  child, 
was  such  as  only  legend,  aided  or  not  by  miracles, 
could  easily  get  over.'  The  toilsomeness  of  the 
journey  is  not  denied  ;  no  one  imagines  that  it  was 

*  easily  got  over.'  May  not  our  Lord's  own  words 
(Mt  24»  Mk  13^8)  be  an  echo  of  the  hardships 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  to  endure  in  beaiing  Him  to 
a  place  of  refuge  ?  But  the  cogency  of  Keim's  argu- 
ment vanishes  when  we  remember  that  this  was  a 
flight  for  life  (see  Innocents).  In  such  circum- 
stances, hardships  are  little  accounted.  But '  they 
might  have  found  a  nearer  refuge  among  the  Araro 
of  the  south  or  west.'  Surely  this  criticism  is 
singularly  inept.  A  temporary  and  brief  refuge 
might  thus  have  been  found,  but  no  one  knew  how 
long  it  would  be  ere  the  wanderers  could  safely 
return  to  their  own  land.  What  was  needed  was 
an  asylum  in  which  thev  could  quietly  abide  till 
all  danger  was  ^ast,  ana  where  Joseph  could  find 
employment  which  would  enable  him  to  provide 
for  his  household. 

Equally  beside  the  mark  is  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  story  as  in  some  way  parallel  to  the 
sojourn  of  Moses  in  Egypt.  The  two  stories  are 
rich,  not  in  resemblance,  but  in  contrast :  they 
have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  save  the  word 

*  Egypt.'  The  attempt  to  derive  the  one  from  the 
other  is  a  triumph  of  misdirected  ingenuity. 

Quite  as  little  avails  the  expedient  of  deducing 
the  narrative  from  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  (11^),  as 
O.  Holtzmann  would  evidently  do.  '  For  the  story 
about  the  Lord's  childhood  the  Giospel  of  Matthew 
seems  to  have  drawn  principally  upon  certain 
indications  in  the  Old  Testament  (Life  of  Jesus, 
p.  86).  One  can  readily  enough  understand  how  a 
Jewish  Christian  might  see  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Flight  a  richer  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  words, 
but  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  incident  should 
be  invented  as  a  commentary  on  the  words,  and 
all  the  more  so  when  the  words  in  question  are  not 
a  prophecy,  but  a  historical  reference.  Still  less 
credible  does  the  suggestion  become  when  we  find 
that  we  should  require  to  believe  not  merely  that 
the  Flight  was  invented  to  explain  the  prophecy, 
but  further  that  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  had 
next  to  be  invented  to  explain  the  Flight,  and  the 
Wsit  of  the  Magi  to  explain  the  Massacre.  Accept- 
ance of  such  a  theory  involves  a  much  larger  draft 
on  one's  credulity  than  does  acceptance  of  the 
incident  itself  as  historical. 

The  question  may  still  arise.  What  motive  led 
the  Evangelist  to  record  this  event?  Need  we 
seek  for  any  motive?  He  wanted  to  tell  about 
Jesus :  would  it  not  be  enough  for  him  that  tlus 
was  a  story  of  the  childhood  of  the  loved  Master, 
and  that  lie  believed  it  to  be  authentic  ? 

'  Egypt  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  natural  place 
of  remge  for  all  who  were  driven  from  Palestine 
hy  dis&ess,  persecution,  or  discontent'  (Farrar, 
Life  of  Christ,  ch.  iv. ).  It  need  create  no  surprise, 
therefore,  that  it  was  towards  Egypt  the  fugitives 
bent  their  steps.  There  they  would  be  without 
Herod's  jurisdiction  and  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
vengeance ;  the  road  was  a  well-known  one,  and 
some  three  days  would  suffice  to  bring  them  to  the 
frontier.  Of  the  incidents  of  the  journey  we  have 
no  reliable  information,  nor  are  we  told  in  what 
part  of  Egypt  the  wanderers  at  length  found  rest 
and  refuge.  Tradition  has  assigned  this  distinc- 
tion to  Matarieh  (the  ancient  Heliopolis),  which 
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lies  a  few  miles  north-east  from  Cairo ;  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  tradition  may  not  be  cor- 
rect. It  is  known  that  in  that  neighbourhood  there 
was  a  considerable  Jewish  population.  That  fact 
would  have  undoubted  weight  with  Joseph,  as  it 
held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  obtaining  suitable 
employment.  The  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
has  been  very  variously  stated,  some  reckoning  it 
as  having  extended  over  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
seven  years.  But  we  ma^r  take  it  as  certain  that 
it  was  in  reality  very  brief,  seeing  the  death  of 
Herod  occurred  very  shortly  after  the  period  at 
which  the  Flight  must  have  taken  place.  See  also 
art.  Egypt. 

LrrxEATUEi.— W.  G.  Elmslie  in  BxpoHtor,  i.  vi.  [1877]  401- 
411 ;  Furrar,  Christ  in  Art,  263-278.  For  a  vivid  conception  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Fli^rht  into  Egypt,  no  less  than  of  the 
relations  between  the  Child  Jesus  and  the  slain  infants  of 
Bethlehem,  see  Holman  Hunt's  *  Triumph  of  Uie  Innocents.' 

Hugh  Duncan. 

FLOCK,  FOLD. — For  a  general  treatment  of 
these  words  see  Sheep,  Shepherd.  But  it  may 
be  noted  here  that,  whereas  in  Jn  10**  ^^  we  find  in 
AV  *fold'  three  times  (*he  that  entereth  not  by 
the  door  into  the  sheep-/o^';  and  *  other  sheep  I 
have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  .  .  .  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepnerd '),  there  is  in  the  original  a  marked  dis- 
tinction. Two  words,  absolutely  unconnected  with 
each  other,  are  employed.  In  v.^,  and  in  the  first 
cla\ise  of  v.^*,  the  Greek  word  is  ai/XiJ=*  enclosure,* 
'court/  'fold,'  in  the  strict  sense.  It  is  the  word 
used  of  the  enclosed  court  of  the  high  priest's  palace 
(Mt  26»,  Mk  14«  Lk  22»,  Jn  18*),  of  the  strong 
man's  palace  (Lk  11"),  and  of  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  (Rev  11*).  In  usin^  this  word  our  Lord 
seems  to  refer  to  those  'wal^  of  partition'  (cf. 
£ph  2^^)  which  separated  the  Jews  from  the  (ven- 
tiles  and  made  them  a  nation  by  themselves. 
Within  this  Jewish  fold  (aUkT/f),  our  Lord  tells  us 
that,  at  the  time  when  He  spoke.  He  had  a  number 
of  sheep  who  were  His  own ;  and  also  that,  outside 
of  it,  among  the  Gentiles,  dark  and  miserable  as 
their  condition  was.  He  had  other  sheep,  who  were 
His  already,  and  were  known  to  Him,  even  if  they 
knew  it  not  themselves.  These,  too.  He  an- 
nounces. He  must  bring,  and  put  them  along  with 
His  Jewish-bom  sheep ; '  and,'  He  adds, '  there  shall 
be  one  Jlock  (He  uses  here  the  other  word  Tolfxyrj), 
one  shepherd.'  He  does  not  say  there  will  be 
*  one  fold*  (ai>Xi^),  or,  indeed,  any  fold  at  all.  He 
has  unitj  in  view  for  His  sheep — union ;  but  not 
such  as  IS  to  be  secured  by  the  erection  round  His 
flock  of  such  outwardly-enclosing,  or  constraining 
'walls  of  partition' — geographical  or  racial — as 
had  hitherto  divided  nation  from  nation  and  Jew 
from  Gentile.  The  imion  whereof  He  speaks  is  to 
be  the  union  of  a  flock,  which  is  kept  together  on 
the  one  hand  by  its  own  instinct  of  gregariousness, 
or  the  mutual  affection  of  the  meml^rs,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  its  common  subjection  to  its  'one 
Shepherd,'  who  loves  it,  died  for  it,  and  whom 
through  all  its  members  it  knows.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  this  unity  is  not  a  visible 
unity.  The  unity  of  the  Jlock,  as  it  moves  along 
the  road  under  its  shepherd's  guidance,  is  just  as 
visible  to  the  beholder  as  the  unity  of  the  fold 
whose  white  walls  gleam  from  the  hillside.  The 
difference  is  not  in  regard  to  the  visibility  of  the 
effect,  but  the  nature  of  the  unifjring  bond.  The 
distinction  is  brought  out  in  RV. 

James  Cooper. 

FLOOD.— The  Flood  is  referred  to  only  in  Mt 
2488.39  Q^j^^j  i^g  parallel  Lk  l?*'.  Jesus  is  speaking 
of  the  concealment  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ana  He  uses  the  Flood 
as  an  illustration  which  would  be  well  known  to 
His  hearers.     Men  and  women  were  eating  and 


drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until 
the  day  that  ^oah  entered  the  ark ;  and  did  not 
know  until  the  Flood  came  and  took  them  all 
away.  So  it  would  be  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  tne  Son  of  Man.  Jesus  was,  at  the  time  of 
speaking,  warning  men  of  His  coming,  and  the 
warning  was  intended,  doubtless,  to  to  sufficient 
to  turn  them,  if  they  would  be  turned,  from  their 
evil.  The  emphasis  in  the  use  of  the  illustration 
is  upon  the  indifference  and  wickedness  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, as  paralleled  by  that  of  men  in  the  future 
who  would  not  receive  and  act  upon  the  warning 
now  given.  The  Gospel  use,  then,  of  the  Flood  is, 
like  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  (KaraK\iHrfi6s), 
neutral  as  to  the  important  q^uestions  raised  by 
the  OT  story  of  the  Deluge.  See  art.  *  Flood  *  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iL  O.  H.  Gates. 

FLOWERS.— Palestine  has  a  flora  of  wonderful 
wealth  and  variety.  The  known  species  exceed 
three  thousand,  and  even  this  large  list  is  pro- 
bably far  from  complete.  But  numbers  alone 
convey  no  adequate  idea  of  its  varied  nature. 
This  little  land  contains  within  its  narrow  limits 
the  most  remarkable  diversities  of  soil,  surface, 
and  climate.  As  is  the  land  so  is  its  flora,  which 
at  the  one  extreme,  amid  the  heights  of  Lebanon, 
is  Alpine  in  its  chara>cter,  and  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, in  the  gorge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  tropical. 

In  the  NT  there  are  very  few  references  to 
flowers,  and  these  are  of  the  most  general  char- 
acter (Ja  V^- ",  1  P  1«).  In  the  Gospels  the  only 
mention  of  them  is  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '  Con- 
sider the  lUies  of  the  field '  (Mt  6«,  Lk  12«7).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  it  is  to  their  beauty  that  Christ 
appeals;  elsewhere  in  the  NT  flowers  are  the 
emblem  of  frailty  and  evanescence.  But  in  spite  of 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  Scripture  allusions 
to  them  or  praise  of  their  beauty,  the  Jews  were 
lovers  of  flowers.  This  is  attested  by  the  floral 
ornamentation  on  the  woodwork  of  the  oracle 
(1  K  618),  the  folding-doors  (^),  and  the  pillars  of 
the  temple  (7^),  the  brim  of  the  molten  sea  (7"), 
and  the  golden  candlestick  (Ex  25*^' ").  From  the 
Mishna  we  learn  that  at  the  Feast  of  Harvest 
(Ex  23")  the  first  crop  of  fruit  offered  at  the  altar 
was  decked  with  flowers  {Bikkurim,  ii.  3). 

Among  the  beautiful  flowers  of  Palestine  may 
be  mentioned  anemones,  crocuses,  cyclamens, 
gladioli,  hyacinths,  irises,  poppies,  roses,  and 
tulips.  Hugh  Duncan. 

FLUTE -PLATERS.— Flute-playing  is  referred 
to  twice  in  the  Gospels :  once  m  the  narrative  as 
an  expression  of  sorrow  (Mt  9^  aiXrjrdi,  AV  *  min- 
strels,' RV  *  flute-players ') ;  and  once  in  the  Lord's 
teaching  as  an  expression  of  gladness  {rjitX-ffffafiev 
Mt  11"  with  the  parallel  passage  Lk  7**  *  we  [have] 
piped ').  The  latter  use,  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  OT  and  the  Apocrypha  (1  K  1«>,  Is  6*» 
30»,  Sir  4021,  1  Mac  3*^),  is  attested  for  the  later 
Jews  by  the  mention  in  the  Mishna  of  *  flutes  for 
a  bride '  {Baba  Me?ia  vi.  1).  The  other  use,  the 
employment  of  flutes  for  mourning,  seems  to  have 
been  widely  diffused  and  of  great  antiquity,  for  it 
is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (48^) ;  and  can 
be  traced  over  a  large  part  of  the  Gentile  world — 
Phoenicians,  Carians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  pro- 
bably Assyrians.  In  Greek  society  (or  at  least 
some  sections  of  it)  the  custom  was  so  general  that 
the  flute-player  at  funerals  was  described  by  a 
special  term  {rvfi^aiXrjs  yElian.  Var.  Hist,  xii.  43). 
For  the  Jewish  life  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  cents.  A.D. 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  Mishna  and  else- 
where. *  Flutes  for  a  corpse '  are  mentioned  in 
Baba  Mezia  vi.  1,  and  in  Kethuboth  iv.  4  is  the 
often  cited  rule  that  a  man  who  had  lost  his  wife 
must  engage,  no  matter  how  poor  he  might  be^ 
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not  fewer  than  two  Hute-iiliiyBra  sjid  one  wailing 
woniiui.  A  remarkable  hiatoricAl  illustration  ia 
supplied  by  Josephos  (BJ  III.  ix.  5).  When  the 
news  o(  the  captnre  of  Jotapata  by  the  Romans  in 
the  summer  of  67  A.u.  reached  Jeruaalem,  '  moat 
people  engi^^d  flute -play  era  to  lead  their  lomenta- 
tioDH.'  Another  illnstration  (ponies  from  Koman 
historj'.  At  the  funeral  of  tbe  Emperor  Claudius 
in  54  A.  D.  there  were  flute-playera  in  the  proces- 
Kion.  Theee  funeral  muiticians  seem  to  have  lie^Mi 
generally,  if  not  always,  professjooals,  and  to  have 
been  held  in  very  low  eatcem.  The  claaa  aeema  to 
be  unknown  to  modem  Syrian  aociety.  The  wail- 
inj;  woman  remains,  hot  the  funeral  flautbt  has 
gone  (Bauer,  Vollaleben  im  Lands  der  Bibel,  1903, 
p.  213). 


.Vidnueh.  a.  13S;  Lairy,  CTWdaueAu  WvrUrbueli,  ^la  ;  in 
■lIu«c'inlliniDg»-C»iU.«l.      W.  TaVLOR  SmITH. 

FOiXIHC—See  Epilefsv. 

FOLD.— See  Fluck- 

FOLLOWING '  Follow '  represente  seveiaJ  Gr. 

words  which  it  is  desirable  to  diatinipiiBh  as  far  as 
[>a«stble. 

1.  Mod  (nquently,  iuULJu  with  dkHre  (but  /uT  i^.  Lk 
dt ;  trirt,  luu.  Ut  lOB'}.  in  nguly  erety  iniUnce  umd  at  faOaa- 
iH.j  Chriti.  tvseO.  Mt  S",  Hk  0*  It"  16"  CTr.  WH).  Jn  10*  ll'i. 
1.  jiui^ihMk  ru  /aUm  don  upon  [Hk  1^,  I  P  £°l).  t.  um- 
•M*i«i>i  to  foUoK  nfltr  (Lk  ta^).  i.  n^u*i»U.,  to  foUtw  » 
lUtabt  alttaat  tMUb,  oauiiiBanii  (mctuihai'.  In  Uk  10"  where 
Tr.  WH  glvs  Iliu)^;  but  'tben^  &  meulni  of  doKow  of 
aLtcnduHX  wMcb   nukca  wmfm^t>^triut  nwre  LndLvEdoAl  ukI 

prDUablc,'  Gould). -     . 

'bavfnf  bod  unde 


ling  of/  uid  SV  '  hiviiw  tnoed  Uu 

itaA  Eplphuilin  cuiioudf  look  '•«> 

u  muc  '  bavins  lollinrad  Cba  ayB-wttiiBHU  mud  mlnliUn  of 
the  word'  (•«>  Blui,  PMbOom of  H- OentU,  p.  IT).  S.  n»- 
t^i^t...  to  JoOae  w'U,  M  Kv  (Hk  5"  14",  U  S*  with  ear. 
Ifet-  kMMK  In  the  two  fonuer,  noHbly  &  cornction  to  the  mora 

l^nnl  senw  □!  those  in  KUch  of  one.  7.  un^agwOIk  1)^  ts 
pMfKUe  ttatety,  'the  un  iri^'ev  the  idoi  of  hud  penisKnt 
Hwch,  u  in  our  -  hunt  dnwii '  <Gau1d).  1.  i^Ti  jr.'n  ^^ 
'  come  }'F  utter  Die,' Utti*(AV-loilow'):  ct.  Uk  1". 

That  great  multitudes  followed  Jesus  during 
His  ministry  is  repeatedly  noted  %  of.  Mt  4"'  8'  20* 
21",  Mk  S",  Lk  23*'  (see  Crowd,  MPL'nTUBE) ; 
puhlicana  and  sinners  also  {i,t6Koi0o\m,  KB,  Vulg. 
Mk  2",  cf.  Lk  15").  'Follow  me'  (iM\oi;fl«  ;.«) 
\i'as  His  rail  to  discipleship,  Mt  S*  ||  Lk  »»,  Jn  l^ ; 
ilupo  d»Xoi>ef  I  fuM  (Lk  18=  II)  and  ttvrt  irlaa  ,iov  (Mt 
■4"  ID  also  occur.  The  command  would  be  at  once 
understood  in  this  sense,  for  '  it  was  not  only  the 
practice  of  the  Rabbis,  but  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  sacred  duties  for  a  Master  to  gather  around 
him  a  circle  of  disciples'  (Edersheim,  Life  and 
Tima,  i.  474).  Hence  'following'  was  a  mark 
of  belonpn);;  to  the  band  of  disciples  (Mk  9"  ||}. 


they  learned  that  it  meant  abandonment  of 
vious  oecDpations  (Mt  4"  B*}  and  duties  (Mt  8»), 
and  posaihfy  the  dearest  ties  (Lk  14"),  as  well  as  a 
participation  in  dangers  and  even  death  (Mt  ID"- 
"'■,  Jn  10").  Such  an  intensified  meaning  of  fol- 
lowing is  seen  in  the  case  of  Feter  (Jn  I™-,  Mt 
4'»,  Jn  21").  The  call  of  Jesus  ditiered  from  that 
of  other  teachers  in  that  He  did  not  simptj  invite, 
but  commanded  obedience  as  One  who  had  the 
ri;;ht,  and  as  if  they  literally  belonged  to  Himself ; 
the  most  peremptory  claims  to  rule  over  the  afiec- 
tions  and  wills  of  men  are  found  in  Mt.  and  Lk, 
rather  than  in  Jn.,  and  can  be  explained  only  by 
His  being  the  supreme  Lord  of  life  (Liddon). 
Further,  the  disciples  followed  Him  not  merely 
to  learn  more  doctrine,  bnt  to  be  prepared  for 
future  work  (Mt  4i» ;  and  of  the  Apostles,  Mk  3"). 
Mk  liyis  especially  noteworthy,  describing  vividly 
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I  the  last  journey  to 

The  literal  meaning  tends  to  uierce  partly  or 
wholly  into  the  luelaphoncal  sense  of  canfomiing 
to  the  example  of  Jesus  in  living,  and  also,  if  need 
be,  in  dying;  cf.  Mt  10"  ||  Iff",  Jn  8"  12="  13*, 
1  V  2"  ('follow  his  steps'),  Kev  14*.  The  two 
meanings  seem  combined  in  Jn  21'*'".  V."  im- 
plies that  Jesus  moved  away,  inviting  Peter  to 
follow  along  the  rough  shore  perhaps  for  private 
conversation  ;  and  JoLn  thouch  uninvited  also  fol- 
lowed. But  there  is  probably  a  reference  also  to 
Jn  13"  :  and  the  action  of  Peter  was  symbolical  of 
that  obedient  following  in  the  rugged  path  of 
Christian  duty,  in  the  work  of  the  A|)OHtolic 
ministry  (Chrys.),  in  the  way  of  martyrdom 
(Meyer),  which  would  lead  to  particirution  in  His 
Master's  glory  (see  Godet's  note).  This  command 
differetl  from  the  similar  command  given  before  the 
Iteaurrection,  says  Westcott,  because  '  it  now  re- 
quired further  tiie  perception  of  His  coarse  ;  the 
spiritual  discemnienC  by  which  His  movements 
can  still  be  discovered  ;  and  yet,  farther,  tlie  readi- 
ness to  accept  martyrdom  as  the  end.' 

Lk  9"'=Mt  8'"-  is  important.  All  three 
aspirants  for  admission  into  the  iimer  circle  seem 
to  have  been  already  disciples,  cf.  Mt  8",  the  use 
of  '  Master '  and  '  Lord,'  and  the  work  contem- 
plated (Lk  9"- '-).  Probably  the  appointment  of 
the  Seventy  was  in  view  (Lk  10"),  or  less  likely,  of 
the  Twelve  (so  Trench,  comparing  Mt  10',  which, 


(1)  a  scribe  {eli  -tpa/uiaTci'i,  Mt.),  who  came  saying, 
'  Master,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thoa 
goesL'  He  meant,  perhaps,  '  to  the  end  of  the 
journey,  wherever  it  might  l>e,  not  aware  of  the 
continual  wandering  life  led  by  Jesus'  (Wendt, 
Ttaching  of  Jatu.  ii,  69) ;  hut  he  was  warned 
of  the  utter  homeleasnesa  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  was  shown  tlie  necessity  of  counting  the  coat 
(cf.  Lk  U^).  (2)  Another  was  called  to  follow, 
and  professed  readiness  to  obey  but  alleged  a 
hindrance:  'Lord,  satTer  me  first  to  go  and  bury 
my  father.'  The  words  'go  and  buiy'  (ATf\86yTt 
Wfui),  and  'leave  the  dead,'  BV  (d^ti  ruii 
ntpoit),  natural!]^  iniply,  and  are  osually  taken 
to  mean,  that  his  father  was  then  lying  dead 
(bo  early  Fathers,  Alford.  Trench,  Godet,  Eder- 
slieim,  et«.).  It  was  a  son's  most  sacred  dnty  to 
perform  the  last  offices,  bnt  this  wa»  one  of  the 
cases  where  the  Call  must  take  precedence  of  alt 
else.  His  going  might  involve  a  delay  of  seven 
days  (the  period  of  pollution,  Nu  19'"),  during 
wluch  good  impressions  might  be  dulled ;  ana 
Jesus  would  have  left  the  district  whither,  taking 
Lk.'s  order.  He  was  not  to  return.  This  man,  loo, 
was  lieing  called  to  active  work  for  God  ;  cf.  regu- 
lations in  Lv  21",  Nn  ff.  But  some  later  ram- 
mentatoTB.asTheophylact,  suppose  that  the  father 
was  still  olive  though  weak  and  frail,  and  that  the 
son  wished  to  remain  with  him  until  his  death. 
Thus  the  seeming  harshness  of  Christ' s  reply 
would  be  mitigated ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
as  the  bniial  usually  took  place  on  the  day  of 
death,  it  was  aulikel)[  that  the  man  would  leave 
his  home  during  the  interval  between  these  two 
events.  Wendt  {op.  cit.  p.  70)  quotes  a  striking 
illustration  in  support.  A  young  Turk  was  ad- 
vised by  a  missionary  in  Syria  to  make  a  tour 
of  Europe,  and  answered,  '  1  must  first  of  all 
bury  my  father.'  The  missionary  expressed  snr- 
prise  at  the  news  of  his  death,  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  in  good  health  ;  but  the  young 
man  explained  that  he  only  meant  that  one 
must  before  all  things  devote  himself  to  the 
duties  owed  to  relatives.  Jiisu.s  did  not  recogniw 
such  duties  as  sulficient  to  justify  delay  in  preach- 
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ing  the  gospel.  Clem.  Alex,  adopted  a  tradition 
that  this  man  was  Philip  (rod  Kvplov  'SJyotrros  rf 
^Odnrtfiy  A^es  rodi  vcKpobiy  k.t.X,,  Strom,  iii.  4.  50,  51, 
Migne) ;  if  true,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  admoni- 
tion occasioned  by  some  slackness  or  svmptom  of 
decadence  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  (Aif.).  (3)  A 
third  offered  to  follow,  but  wished  first  to  say 
farewell  to  his  relatives :  he  showed  a  divided 
affection ;  apparently,  therefore,  lua  request  in- 
volved special  danger.  A  saying  of  farewell  (diro- 
r&ff(T€<rdai)  in  quite  a  different  sense  was  necessary 
(Lk  \iP),  Augustine  says  of  these  three :  '  obtulit 
se  unus  ut  eum  sequeretur  et  reprobatus  est,  alius 
non  audebat  et  excitatus  est,  tertius  differebat  et 
culpatus  est.'  Edersheim  sums  up  the  three  vital 
conditions  of  following  as  here  illustrated :  (a)  ab- 
solute self-denial  and  homelessness  in  the  world  ; 
(6)  immediate  and  entire  self-surrender  to  Christ 
and  His  work ;  (c)  a  heart  and  affections  simple, 
undivided,  and  set  on  Christ  and  His  work,  to 
which  there  is  no  other  trial  of  parting  like  that 
which  would  involve  parting  from  Him,  no  other 
or  higher  joy  than  that  of  foDowing  Him  {Life  and 
Times,  ii.  134). 

For  the  result  and  rewards  of  following  see  Jn 
8»,  Mt  19"'-  II. 

LmaATUBB.— Oremer,  Bib.-TluoL  Lex.  ».v.  kmXMu6im\  art. 
'Follow'  in  Hastings'  DB\  Trench,  Stttdies  in  the  OotmiU 
(So.  6) ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  qfJeeus.  ii.  p.  70 ;  liddon.  The 
Divinitjf  of  our  Lord^  Led.  iv.;  Edersheim.  Life  and  Times 
of  Jetui  the  Messiah  ;  Commentaries  of  Oodet,  Westoott,  etc; 
Brace,  Kingdom  of  Ood,  p.  222(.;  SmositoTt  vr.  iv.  [1891J 
286  fl.  tV^.  H.  DUNDAS. 

FOOD. — While  this  word  does  not  occur  in  AV 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Greek  words  ppQfia  (Mt  14", 
Mk  7«,  Lk  3"  9",  and  Jn  4«)  and  ^pukris  ( Jn  4«  and 
&"'  **),  rendered  *  meat,*  would  be  in  each  case  better 
rendered  *  food.'  The  first  word,  /3pw/wt,  means  any- 
thing eaten  ;  while  the  second,  pppais,  is  used  else- 
where in  NT  for  *  the  act  of  eating  * ;  but  in  the 
Grospels  three  times  (in  John)  for  that  which  is 
eaten ;  twice  as  a  general  term  for  food  ( Jn  4**  6*^), 
and  once  as  contrasted  with  drink  (6").  In  these 
passages  in  John's  Gospel,  Jesus  uses  the  term 
figuratively,  of  spiritual  nourishment,  which  He 
Himself  could  give,  describing  His  own  body  as 
*food  indeed.' 

The  ordinary  food  in  Christ's  day  consisted  chiefly 
of  flesh,  cereals,  fruits,  and  herbs.  Of  flesh,  that  of 
sheep,  oxen,  kids,  birds  (Mt  12i2  25»  Lk  13"*,  Mt 
10»),  as  well  as  fisli  (Mt  7^  Lk  24«  Jn  6^  21"»)  was 
in  common  use.  Of  cereals,  wheat  and  barley  were 
favourite  food-stuffs  (Mt  3^,  Mk  2»-2b,  Lk  3",  Jn 
6*  21") ;  of  herbs  there  is  mention  of  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin  (Mt  23^,  Lk  11*2) .  ^f  fruits,  we  hear  of 
fics  (Lk  137,  Mt  2P»- «»)  and  grapes  (Mt  V^  Mk  122). 
The  cereals  were  prepared  by  grinding  in  crude 
mills,  and  the  flour  was  made  into  loaves  or  cakes 
baked  in  ovens.  Food  was  seasoned  with  salt  (Mk 
9*®) ;  mustard  leaves  and  cummin  were  used  as 
condiments.    See  art.  Meals, 

John  the  Baptist,  like  some  others  of  his  day, 
lived  nearer  to  nature,  as  a  rebuke  of  prevalent 
luxury,  and  chose  the  native  food  of  the  wilder- 
ness, 'locusts  and  wild-honey'  (Mt  3*,  Mk  1«). 
Jesus  came  *  eating  and  drinking'  the  ordinary 
food  of  His  time,  rebuking  the  artificial  abstemi- 
ousness of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  11*"-,  Lk  7*^),  as  well 
as  the  too  great  anxiety  of  many  as  to  what  they 
should  eat  or  drink  (Mt  6**'-,  Lk  12«-»). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 

FOOL. — This  word  occurs  6  times  in  the  A V  of 
the  Gospels  as  the  translation  of  dydrrros  (Lk  24**), 
H^ptay  (11*>  12»),  and  fitapSs  (Mt  5^  23"-  »).  In  the 
RV  it  occurs  only  twice  (Mt  5«  23"),  being  in  Mt 
23**  omitted  from  the  text,  and  in  the  three  re- 
maining places  the  rendering  given  is  'foolish.' 
Further,  fiwpos  occurs  in  Mt  7^26''-  '•  *,  and  in  these 


places,  both   in   AY   and  RV,  it  is   translated 
*  foolish.' 

These  three  Greek  words,  confused  more  or  less 
by  the  principal  versions, — the  ^art^lean  Syriac 
and  Coptic  are  exceptions,— are  not  synonyms. 
*Ap6rtrot  implies  a  lack  of  comprehension  or  under- 
standing, and  so  is  very  fittingly  used  in  Lk  24^. 
'A<f>po)»y  signifying  'mindless'  or  'senseless,'  fre- 
quently carries  with  it,  in  Biblical  usage  (cf.  its 
constant  employment  in  the  LXX  of  Proverbs),  an 
underlying  meaning  of  moral  defect,  impietv,  or 
unbelief ;  while  in  fiMp6t  (cf.  fuapalyea-Bat,,  Mt  5^'  '  to 
become  insipid ')  the  predominant  meaning  is  *  dull,' 
'witless,*  •  stupid.' 

The  meaning  of  fiwp4  in  Mt  5*^  has  been  much 
discussed.  Aliord  mentions  three  interpretations : 
(1)  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  ordinary 
Greek  wortl  for  *  fool ' ;  (2)  that  it  is  a  translitera- 
tion of  the  Heb.  n^  (moreA),  meaning  '  rebel '  or 
'perverse '  (cf .  Nu  20***),  a  word  which  is  put  in 
KVm  as  an  alternative  to  'fool';  (3)  that  it  bears 
the  sense  of  dOea  according  to  the  Heb.  usage  of 
h^  {Tidbdl,  and  cf.  1  S  25").  However,  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  reason  for  supposing  the  word 
to  be  other  than  the  Greek  fMap6s  used  in  its  ordin« 
ary  Biblical  sense. 

Our  Lord  wished  to  emphasize  the  enormity  of 
murder.  He  said,  'Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  to  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and 
Whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment.  But  I  say  unto  you  that  whosoever  is 
angry  [the  inward  feeling]  with  his  brother,  is  in 
danger  of  the  judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say 
to  ms  brother,  IUu»i  [a  contemptuous  utterance 
arising  from  the  inward  anger,  and  probably  no 
definite  word;  see  Raca],  shall  be  liable  to  a 
more  solemn  judgment ;  but  wliosoever  shall  say. 
Thou  fool  [tiie  angry  feeling  formulated  in  a 
definite  word  of  contemptuous  depreciation],  shall 
be  worthy  of  a  more  dreadful  doom.'  This  is,  in 
the  main,  Augustine's  explanation  {de  Serm.  Dom. 
in  Mont.  L  ix.);  and  thus  our  Lord  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  how  heinous  actual  murder  is  in  His  eyes. 

Every  use  of  the  word  *  fool '  is  not,  of  course, 
condemned.  Our  Lord  Himself  (see  above)  and 
St.  Paul  (Gal  3*)  employed  it  in  needful  rebuke ; 
but  that  use  of  it  is  condemned  which  springs 
from  angry  feelings,  and  which  is  one  step  on  the 
way  to  violence  or  even  to  murder. 

LirRRATTRB. — Qrimm-Thayer,  Lex.,  under  the  Greek  temu ; 
Expos.  Times,  iv.  [18031  495.  614,  xi.  [1000]  881 ;  Law,  Serious 
Ctuly  ch.  xxL  ;  Dykes,  manifesto  of  the  King,  232. 

Albert  Bonus. 

FOOLISHNESS.— In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Jesus  points  out  the  grave  sin  of  saying  to  our 
brother,  *Thou  fool*  {nwp4,  Mt  5^).  When  He 
likened  His  critics  to  cliildren  in  the  market-place 
who  would  play  at  neither  a  sad  nor  a  merry  game 
(Mt  IP*"^*),  was  He  not  saying  in  His  heart,  *  Ye 
fools'?  But  anger  and  contempt  are  the  sources 
of  the  former ;  wonder  and  pity,  mingled  with 
indignation,  shape  the  latter.*  He  \n\o  knew 
what  was  in  man  had  occasion  to  marvel  at  the 
foolishness  of  men.  That  foolishness  is  a  ruinous 
self-deception  in  spiritual  things.  He  points  out 
this  folly  in  these  clas.ses  : 

1.  The  foolishness  of  vxyrldly  men. — God  said  to 
the  rich  man,  'Thou  fool'  {d^pojv,  Lk  12»).  The 
parable  (vv. **"**)  was  inspired  by  a  request  which 
sliowed  to  Christ  a  heart  so  absorbed  in  thought  of 
material  good  that  it  could  not  listen  to  His  mes- 
sage. That  fact  gives  us  the  point  of  view  from 
which  to  consider  the  parable.  The  good  of  life 
cannot  be  in  earth's  riches  which  pass  from  owner 
to  owner,  and  whose  possession  is  at  tlie  mercy  of 
death,  which  is  only  an  accident  to  the  immortal 

*  Cf.  Lk  2423  Z  i»i*jT«,  •  O  foolish  men '  [AV  '  O  fools '  is  too 
harsh  J.    See  preceding  article. 
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soul  (v.^).  Covetousness,  a  man's  absorption  in 
heaping  up  and  enjoying  things,  is  folly  in  so  far  as 
it  hinders  him  from  attaining  to  the  true  riches, 
treasure  of  the  soul  laid  up  with  Grod  (w.^**  **). 

2.  The  foolishness  of  the  formalist  ^  who  shuts  his 
eyes  {fiupol  Kal  tv<i>\oL)  to  the  spiritual  side,  the 
inward  consecration  which  gives  meaning  and 
value  to  conduct  or  to  things  (Lk  11«  Mt  23"). 

3.  The  foolishness  of  the  religious, — This  thought 
occurs  more  frequently.  It  is  a  mark  of  our  Loni's 
teachin^^  that  it  is  concerned  rather  with  the 
subtler  forms  of  evil  which  beset  the  religious  class. 
He  assumes  that  those  sins  of  sense  and  temper 
which  all  the  world  condemns,  need  no  condemna- 
tion from  Him.  This  foolishness  consists  generally 
in  a  lack  of  seriousness,  a  lack  of  whole-heartea- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  faith  and  conduct.  There 
are  those  who  hear  His  words  and  do  them  not 
(Mt  1^^).  These  are  believers  whose  whole 
spirit  is  a  contradiction,  children  of  faith  in 
mind,  children  of  unfaith  in  conduct.  This  fool- 
ishness of  believers  is  the  formative  thought  of 
the  parables  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  Id*"*)  and 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt  25i-").  The  meaning  of 
the  former  parable  is  said  by  Jesus  to  be,  that  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.  That  wisdom  consists 
in  mreater  singleness  of  vision  both  as  regards  ends 
and  means.  The  steward  sees  his  end  clearly  :  he 
apportions  liis  means  to  that  end,  uses  as  best  he  may 
what  resources  he  has.  The  inference  is  left  as  to 
the  wavering  vision,  both  of  end  and  of  means,  on 
the  part  of  the  children  of  li^ht.  The  same  thought 
is  in  the  subsidiary  and  mcidental  lesson  as  to 
making  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. Selfishness,  not  brotherliness,  rules 
this  fraudulent  steward,  but  he  sees  clearly  those 
facts  of  our  human  life,  gratitude  and  kindliness, 
which  make  brotherhood  possible,  and  he  turns 
them  to  his  ends.  On  the  other  hand,  brother- 
hood is  the  faith  of  the  children  of  light,  and  yet 
they  greatly  nej^lect  this  rich  field.  The  paraole 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  completes  this  teaching  of  the 
foolishness  of  a  half-hearted  faith.  It  hmts  the 
irrevocable  loss  believers  bring  upon  themselves 
thereby.     Life's  opportunities  come  unexpect^y 

-calls  to  service,  possibilities  of  honour  and 
spiritual  enriching  —  and  the  half-hearted  miss 
these.  Their  heart-culture,  their  spirits'  disci- 
pline have  been  sleeping ;  and  the  chances  of  life 
pass  them  by. 

The  seat  of  all  these  follies  is  the  heart  (Mk 
7^).  It  is  not  an^  mere  action  of  the  intellect 
which  here  comes  into  condemnation.  All  these 
forms  of  foolishness  are  a  ruining  self-deception. 
The  mind  is  there  the  servant  of  the  heart  whose 
desires  have  confused  and  led  it  astray. 

Richard  Glaister. 

FOOT. — The  references  in  this  connexion  arise 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  foot  in  relationship 
to  the  head  is  the  inferior  part  of  the  body. 

1.  Humility  and  defilement. — A  still  lower  level 
\Vas  reached  by  the  shoes  or  sandids,  which  were 
in  direct  contact  with  the  common  earth.  John 
the  Baptist  indicated  his  inferiority  to  Christ  by 
saying  that  he  was  unworthy  to  unfasten  His 
shoelatchet  (Mk  P).  To  walk  barefoot  was  the 
sign  of  a  captive  prisoner  (Is  20*),  and  as  a  voluntary 
act  of  self-mfliction  often  forms  part  of  a  personal 
vow.  To  be  trodden  under  foot  was  the  symbol  of 
utter  degradation  (Mt  6"»,  Lk  212*,  He  10»).  At 
the  entrance  to  an  Oriental  house  the  shoes  are  re- 
moved, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  as  a 
preliminary  to  sitting  down  with  the  feet  drawn 
under  the  dress,  but  also  out  of  regard  to  the 
sanctity  of  family  life,  so  that  no  denlement  may 
touch  tne  rugs  and  mats  that  have  been  hallowed 
by  prayer  and  the  Divine  presence.    He  who  stood 


on  holy  ground  had  to  put  off  his  shoes  (Ex  3^, 
Jos  6«). 

Orientals  are  not  accustomed  to  wear  stockings 
with  their  open  shoes,  and  it  was  an  act  not  only 
of  ceremonial  duty,  but  of  personal  comfort,  to 
bathe  the  feet  after  a  journey  over  the  hot  and 
dusty  ground.  It  was  a  courtesy  due  to  a  guest 
to  see  tnat  this  miniBtry  was  not  omitted.  Cnrist 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  house  of  one 
who  prided  himself  upon  his  precise  fulfilment  of 
the  Law  this  service  had  been  more  than  rendered 
to  Him  by  a  woman  whom  the  Pharisee  despised 
as  a  sinner  (Lk  7**-  *•).  The  charge  to  His  disciples 
to  shake  the  dust  from  their  ^t  wherever  the 
message  of  the  Kingdom  was  not  received  (Mt  10^*, 
Mk  6",  Lk  9»  10*^),  was  a  demonstration  to  both 
parties  of  the  unfitness  of  such  people  for  its 
membership.  When  Christ  washed  the  disciples' 
feet,  the  cleansing  meant  not  only  that  the  feet 
under  which  His  sacred  hands  had  been  placed 
could  never  turn  aside  to  paths  of  evil,  but  that 
they  could  never  be  set  do^m  with  harsh  and  proud 
autnority  over  the  lives  and  rights  of  others.  His 
service  could  never  lay  upon  those  disciples  any 
greater  humiliation  than  had  been  renaered  to 
them.  It  became  a  law  of  the  Kingdom  to  *  wash 
one  another's  feet '  (Jn  13** "). 

2.  Authority  and  subjection, — To  approach  the 
feet  of  the  great  was  the  conceded  right  of 
the  weak  in  seeking  the  presence  and  help  of  the 
powerful.  To  kneel  down  and  clasp  the  feet  and 
even  to  kiss  them  is  still  the  Oriental  preliminekry 
to  an  important  request.  When  inferiors  salute 
those  of  higher  rank,  the  first  act  of  gesture  is  to 
lower  the  hand  towards  the  ground  as  if  to  imply 
that  the  whole  body  should  be  there.  Sometimes 
the  word  is  allowed  to  do  service  for  the  deed,  as 
when  the  supplicant  says,  *  Allow  me  to  kiss  your 
feet.'  The  impression  meant  to  be  produced  is 
that  the  party  addressed  has  the  power  to  do  what 
is  asked,  and  that  the  only  unsettled  point  is  the 
question  of  his  willingness  (Mt  18»  20»,  Mk  1*> 
10^'). 

The  foot  on  the  neck  as  a  symbol  of  conquest 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  nrom  the  primitive 
pastoral  life.  When  an  Oriental  shepherd  wishes 
to  punish  a  straying  and  inattentive  sheep,  he 
c€ists  it  on  its  side,  and  with  all  his  weight  presses 
and  rubs  the  iron-studded  sole  of  his  shoe  against 
its  neck  (1  Co  lo^'').  In  killing  a  serpent,  the 
Syrian  peasant,  even  with  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
usually,  after  a  blow  or  two,  jumps  upon  the 
serpent,  and  by  a  quick  succession  of  stamps 
bruises  it  to  death  (Ps  W\  Ro  16»).  To  sit  at  the 
feet  of  his  teacher  was  the  attitude  of  the  disciple 
(Mt  10",  Lk  10»,  Ac  228).  xhe  Pharisees  thus  sat 
in  Moses'  seat  (Mt  23^). 

The  risen  Lord  was  recognized  by  the  marks  in 
His  hands  and  His  feet  (Lk  24*^);  see  Print. 
On  Mt  18'  II  see  Asceticism,  p.  129. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

FOOTSTOOL  (i>iroir65toy).— With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Ja  2^  the  word  is  used  figuratively  in 
the  NT,  to  express  the  idea  of  'subjection  or 
'complete  control.'  In  this  sense  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Gospels :  e,g,  Mt  22**,  Mk  12^*,  Lk 
20*',  where  the  Synoptists  record  Christ's  quotation 
from  Ps  110— a  psalm  always  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  distinctly  Messianic.  In  Mt  22**  RV,  on  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  MSS  and 
versions,  accepts  inroKdru  instead  of  inr<nr65iov,  and 
translates,  'till  I  put  thine  enemies  under  thy 
feet.'  Similarly  in  Mk  12^  inroKdru  is  read  by 
many  ancient  authorities,  and  is  adopted  by  WH. 
Here,  however,  RV  retains  vxoirddioy  (with  marg. 
note) ;  but  (as  also  in  Lk  20*^  and  Mt  5^)  trans- 
lates more  correctly  *  footstool  of  thy  (or  his)  feet* 
instead  of  AV  *  thy  (or  his)  footstool.* 
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In  its  application  to  Christ  the  word  shows  Him 
in  His  Kingly  office  triumphing  over  His  enemies, 
and  bringing  all  men  into  captivity  to  His  obedi- 
ence ;  cf.  1  Co  IS*"  *  For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.' 

DuGALD  Clark. 

FORCE. — 1.  Force,  as  defined  by  modem  science, 
is  inherent  in  matter  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  is 
defined  also  as  the  power  of  domg  work.  The  modes 
and  the  eflfects  of  its  activities  are  mechanical. 
It  can  neither  exist  nor  act,  therefore,  witlun  the 
moral  sphere  of  the  universe.  And  from  this  fact 
it  follows  that  force  and  its  activities  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  essential  facts  and  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  truth  is  recognized  by  the  four 
Grospels,  for  in  their  records  of  Christ's  life  and 
mission,  the  entire  import  of  which  was  moral,  no 
word  is  employed  capable  of  being  construed  into 
the  meaning  of  force  as  just  explained.    The  word 

*  force '  occurs  only  twice  in  these  records  (Mt  1 P*, 
Jn  6^^  EV ) ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  used  as  the 
translation  of  dpird^b;,  which  sij^ifies  to  seize  or 
carry  off"  (an  object  by  physical  force  or  compul- 
sion). It  is  the  use  of  physical  force  or  compulsion 
that  is  denoted  by  St.  John's  statement  that  the 
people  wanted  to  take  Jesus  by  force  to  make  Him 
a  king ;  and  it  is  probable  that  our  Lord  had  the 
employment  of  force  of  the  same  kind  in  His  mind 
when  He  said,  as  St.  Matthew  reports :  '  From  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  sulfereth  violence  (/3tdfeT(u=*i8  carried  by 
force  or  assault'),  and  the  violent  (or  assailants) 
take  it  by  force '  [iprdi^oviriv).  The  order  of  ideas 
here  expressed  is  exactly  in  terms  of  the  principle 
of  domination  by  force,  which  was  universal  in 
antiquity ;  a  principle  which  was  entirely  antago- 
nistic to  His  essential  ideas  as  to  the  moral  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  moral  conditions 
by  means  of  which  alone  entrance  to  it  could  be 
gained.  And  as  He  fully  realized  that  the  prin- 
ciple alluded  to  was  hostile  to  the  nature,  interests, 
and  laws  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  warned  His 
disciples  against  it  (Mk  ICr*"**),  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  He  did  not  express  Himself  in  the 
language  of  the  force  which  tne  dominating  powers 
of  the  ancient  world  employed,  metining  thereby 
that  places  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  He  under- 
stood and  wished  His  hearers  to  understand  the 
latter,  were  in  great  demand,  and  that  men  were 
eagerly  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  them.  His 
resii  meaning  is  not  quite  apparent.  He  Himself 
represented  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  had  come  to 
found  it.  In  His  life  and  activities  its  principles 
came  to  perfect  realization.  To  subject  Him  in  any 
way  to  tne  abusive  treatment  of  the  force  of  domi- 
nating powers  or  authorities,  was  to  do  '  violence ' 
in  His  rerson  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  it 
was  also  '  to  take '  the  kingdom,  in  the  sense  of 
making  it  in  His  Person  an  object  of  violent  abuse. 
When  He  spoke  the  words  in  (][uestion  His  ministry 
in  Galilee  was  closing  in  disappointing  circum- 
stances. John  the  Baptist  had  been  already  made 
a  victim  of  violent  abuse  ;  and  He  knew  that  His 

*  hour,'  a  more  terrible  destiny  than  John's,  would 
not  be  long  delayed.  Might  it  not  be  His  cross, 
then,  that  was  in  His  mind  when  He  spoke  the 
words  in  question  ?  [For  the  more  usual  view  that 
the  violence  which  takes  the  kingdom  by  force  is 
the  friendly  violence  of  those  who  seek  to  enter  it, 
see  A.  B.  Bruce,  Expositor's  Gr.  Test,  in  loc,, 
Expositor,  I.  V.  [1877]  p.  197  ff.]. 

2.  *  Force,'  however,  is  a  term  which  is  not 
aways  used  in  its  strictly  scientific  sense.  In  ordi- 
nary use  it  is  synonymous  with  strength  or  power, 
'Power*  is  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  many  instances  where  it  is  em- 
ployed it  possesses  moral  significance  of  very  high 
value.    The  word  *  power '  in  the  EV  of  the  (jospels 


is  represented  by  two  Greek  terms  in  the  original, 
viz.  i^ovala  and  86pafus,  the  former  of  which  is 
sometimes  translated  by  the  word  *  authority.' 

'Etovo-Ca  may  be  taken  first.  Power  in  the  sense 
of  this  word  is  not  always  spoken  of  as  Christ's 
power ;  but  it  is  as  His  power  that  it  has  its  chief 
interest  here.  The  power  {i^ovala)  that  Christ 
possessed  was  a  power  in  which  might  was  com- 
bined with  right ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  sometimes 
called  authority  in  the  Gospels  and  sometimes 
power.  He  was  able  to  do  things  because  He  had 
the  right  to  do  them ;  and  no  one  had  any  right 
to  hinder  Him  or  to  call  Him  in  question.  And 
the  things  that  He  had  the  right  and  the  power 
to  do  were  all  of  a  nature  purely  moral ;  and 
things,  moreover,  which  He  alone  could  do,  and 
which  were  of  transcendent  importance.  What 
were  they?  (1)  He,  as  the  Son  of  man,  had 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  9*,  Mk  2*'*). 
(2)  He  has  power  to  give  eternal  life  to  those 
whom  the  Father  has  given  to  Him  (Jn  17*).  (3) 
He  has  power,  or  authority,  also  to  execute  judg- 
ment, because  He  is  the  Son  of  man  (Jn  5").  (4) 
He  is  invested  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  (Mt  28^*).  (6)  Lastly,  He  had  ix)wer  to  lay 
down  His  life  on  earth,  and  power  to  take  it  again 
(Jn  10^*).  The  explanation  of  the  various  forms 
of  power  {i^owrla)  possessed  by  Christ,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  His  claim  to  the  possession  of 
them  rests,  lies  in  a  domain  of  essential  Christian 
truth. 

It  needs  to  be  strongly  emphasized  that  all  the 
forms  of  the  power  in  question  are  moral.  The 
power  to  forgive  sins,  to  judge  men  as  moral  beings, 
to  give  eternal  life  to  men  as  moral  beings,  to  lay 
down  one's  life  in  perfect  self-sacrificing  love  and 
service  for  others'  good,  to  exercise  the  moral 
government  of  heaven  and  earth, — to  do  all  these 
thin^,  to  have  the  right  and  the  power  to  do  them, 
manifestly  means  the  possession  and  the  exercise 
of  moral  power  of  the  highest  possible  order. 
Again,  it  is  evident  that  this  power  in  its  nature 
and  in  all  its  forms  of  manifestation  belongs  to 
the  supernatural  order  of  things.  But  in  the 
sphere  of  things  into  which  the  order  of  ideas 
considered  here  introduces  one,  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural  are  one.  It  is  within  the  sphere 
of  the  moral  order  of  things  that  Christ,  in  His 
moral  position  as  M^iator  between  God  and 
men,  exercised,  or  exercises,  the  forms  of  His 
power  alluded  to.  And. within  this  moral  sphere 
there  is  no  absolute  distinction  between  the  natu- 
ral and  the  supernatural.  Here  all  that  is  in 
harmony  with  God's  will  and  purpose  is  in  Him, 
and  He  is  in  it.  This  is  the  real  truth ;  and 
whether  it  be  called  natural  or  supernatural  is  only 
a  difference  in  name. 

Once  more,  all  the  forms  of  power  that  Christ 
claimed  for  Himself  were  His  by  delegation  from 
God.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  He  had  the 
right  and  the  power  to  exercise  them  in  a  merely 
official  capacity,  without  their  having  any  relation 
to  and  depenaence  on  what  He  was  as  a  moral 
Being.  He  was  invested  with  them  by  God;  as  all 
but  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  above  indicate. 
But  one  of  the  passages  tells  us  that  He  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  as  the  Son  of  7nan  ;  and 
another,  that  God  had  given  Him  authority  to 
execute  Judgment  bccaiise  He  %oas  the  Son  of  man. 
He  was  both  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man 
in  all  that  He  was  as  a  moral  Being  when  on  the 
earth,  exercising  the  high  moral  powers  that  He 
claimed  to  possess.  And  it  is  as  the  same  moral 
Being,  now  glorified,  that  He  exercises  every  moral 
power  that  He  claimed  as  His  own  by  Divine  gift 
and  prerogative.  In  other  words,  the  power  to  do 
all  the  things  that  have  been  specified  is  His  be- 
cause of  what  He  is  as  a  moral  Being.    To  forgive 
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sins,  to  judge  men,  etc.,  axe  all  acts  of  moral  power 
which  belong  to  the  administration  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  as  it  now  is  with  Christ  in  it  as 
the  one  only  Mediator  between  God  and  men. 
And  the  reason  why  the  administration  of  all 
things  belonging  to  the  moral  relations  between 
€k>d  and  men  is  in  His  hands,  is— that  in  His  life 
and  death  on  earth  He  earned  the  moral  right  to 
occupy  this  momentous  position  of  mediation  and 
power.  For  He  fills  this  position  and  administers 
its  powers  as  one  who  has  proved  Himself  all  that 
God  can  be  to  men,  and  aU  that  every  man  ought 
to  become  and  be  to  God.  He  is  thus,  because  of 
what  He  is,  the  Divinely  human  and  the  humanly 
Divine,  true  way  of  forgiveness,  of  judnnent,  of 
life,  and  of  moral  government  for  men.  From  His 
Father's  own  commandment  He  had  the  power  to 
lay  down  His  life,  in  living  and  in  dying  to  qualify 
Himself  for  this  destiny  of  absolute  pre-emmence 
in  the  moral  universe.  And  as  the  rather  com- 
manded Him,  so  He  did.  Therefore  His  name  is 
now  above  every  name  (Ph  2*"",  Jn  17**""). 

Avva|ii«  is  the  other  word  which  is  translated 
'power'  in  the  EV  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  none  of  the  Evan^lists  includes  the 
word  *  energy'  (ivipyeia)  in  his  terminology;  a 
word  which  St.  Paul  employed  to  denote  the 
effectual  working  of  God's  redeeming  power  as 
manifested  in  (I)  the  raising  of  Christ  from  the 
dead,  and  in  the  setting  oi  Him  at  God's  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  i.e.  in  the  moral  oraer 
of  things  (Eph  1»»-^) ;  (2)  the  Divine  grace  that 
was  bestowea  on  St.  Paul  himself  by  the  working 
in  him  of  Divine  power  (Eph  S') ;  (3)  the  working 
of  the  same  Divine  power  in  the  creation  or  evolu- 
tion of  an  order  of  moral  unity  in  the  relations  of 
all  men  to  one  another  in  Christ ;  (4)  the  work- 
ing of  the  same  power  as  in  Christ  as  destined  to 
fashion  the  resurrection  body  of  believers  into  the 
glorious  likeness  of  His  own,  'according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subject  all 
things  unto  himself'  (Ph  3^^).  But  the  absence 
from  the  Gospels  of  the  term  *  energy,*  which  occu- 
pies a  place  of  such  extensive  and  high  importance 
in  St.  Paid's  general  conception  of  essential  Christi- 
anity, does  not  imply  the  absence  from  them  of  that 
order  of  Divine  working  for  which  the  word  stands 
in  the  Apostle's  writings.  The  entire  body  of 
moral  phenomena,  reproduced  by  the  Evangelists 
in  their  several  records,  and  in  which  the  power 
of  God  in  Christ  was  manifested,  was  a  revelation 
of  the  Divine  energy  in  St.  Paul's  sense  of  the 
word.  But,  further,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ivipycLa  is  included  in  that  of  the  word  difvafus  as 
the  latter  is  used  in  the  Gospels;  for  in  them  it 
signifies,  on  the  one  hand,  the  possession  of  power 
capable  of  action ;  and,  on  the  other,  power  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  state  of  activity,  in  which  case 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  energy.  Power,  then,  as 
${/vafUif  holds  a  fundamental  place  in  the  Grospels 
as  records  of  how  Christ  conceived  it  and  mani- 
fested it  in  His  activities. 

(I)  Christ  regarded  the  power  with  which  He 
associated  Himself  and  His  activities  and  their 
effects  as  moral,  and  as  having  its  ultimate  source 
in  God.  He  conceived  God  as  a  moral  Being,  and 
to  Him  as  such  He  ascribed  the  power  alluded  to 
(Mt  22»  26«,  Mk  9»  14«  Lk  22«).— (2)  But,  ag:ain, 
such  being  Christ's  view.  He  never  conceived 
of  Himself  as  possessing  and  exercising  power 
independently  of  God.  His  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  on  Gk>d  for  power  had  a  deep  and 
controlling  place  in  His  consciousness.  It  was  the 
feeling  He  gave  unreserved  and  clear  expression 
to  when  He  said,  for  instance,  '  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
do ' ;  'I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing ' ;  and, 
again,  '  The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth 


the  works '  (Jn  6"-  »  14»o).— (3)  It  was,  therefore, 
through  His  dependence  on  God  that  our  Lord 
obtained  the  power  by  means  of  which  He  was 
enabled  to  attain  to  His  perfect  moral  self-realiza- 
tion, and  by  means  of  which  He  was  enabled  to 
finish  the  work  His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do. 
And  the  question  thus  arises  as  to  how  He  was 
kept  in  possession  of  a  continuous  supply  of  power 
for  the  great  moral  task  and  service  of  His  life. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels.  The  secret  of  His  strength  lay  in  His 
inner  life  of  perfect,  never -broken  union  and 
fellowslup  with  His  Father  in  all  things.  But 
this  life  of  union  and  fellowship  with  His  Father 
needed  itself  to  be  continually  maintained;  and 
the  Gospels  also  show  how  this  was  done  by  Him. 
He  did  it  by  paying  perfect  loyalty  to  His  depend- 
ence on  His  Father ;  by  striving  in  every  situation 
of  His  life  freely  and  perfectly  to  identify  Himself 
with  His  Father's  will  and  pur^se  for  His  life  and 
His  mission  ;  by  means  of  liabits  of  self^iscipline 
and  prayer  (Lk  3»- «  4i-"  6"  9«-»  22»-^,  Jn  3« 

(4)  Christ,  moreover,  believed  that  His  disciples 
needed  the  same  Divine  power  that  was  His 
stren^h,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  moral 
task  in  life  to  which  He  called  them  ;  and  He  be- 
lieved that  this  power  would  be  available  for  them 
as  it  had  been  for  Himself  during  His  life  on  earth. 
His  Spirit  in  them  would  be  the  very  power  {86yafus) 
that  nad  been  His  own.  And  in  their  task  of 
overcoming  temptation,  of  moral  self-realization, 
of  achieving  good  in  service  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  they  would  find  His  Spirit's  power  all-suffi- 
cient for  them.  But  they  would  need  to  remember 
that  the  servant  was  not  greater  than  his  Lord. 
They  would  need  to  depend  on  Him  as  He  de- 
pended on  God.  They  would  need  to  abide  in 
union  and  fellowship  with  Him.  They  must  keep 
His  words  as  being  the  Father's  words.  And  they 
must  also  follow  Him  in  the  path  of  humility,  self- 
discipline,  prayer,  and  self-denial  (Mt  lO**  17i»-» 
26*1,  Lk  ll»-»  22»i- «  24«  Jn  12»*-»  13"-"  W^^  16* 
17"-^,  Ac  1*- «). 

(5)  It  was,  finally,  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power  here  referred  to  that  our  Lord  performed 
those  extraordinary  works  of  His  to  which  the 
name  'miracle'  has  been  given.  In  some  of  the 
Gospels  they  are  called  '  mighty  works '  {e.g.  Mt 
11»  Mk  6*,  Lk  19»^).  These  works  of  power 
(dvydfULs)  were  only  special  forms  in  which  was 
manifested  the  same  power  that  was  revealed  in 
so  many  other  ways  in  the  moral  activities  of 
Christ's  life.  He  wrought  His  miracles  by  the 
same  power  that  enabled  Him  perfectly  to  over- 
come all  the  temptations  of  His  life,  and  to  accom- 
plish all  those  other  things  in  which  He  fulfilled 
His  Father's  will  and  purpose. 

Again,  it  never  occurred  to  Him  that  in  the 
doing  of  His  mighty  works  He  contraven^  or 
suspended  any  of  those  uniformities  of  nature  to 
which  the  term  '  law '  is  applied  by  modem  science ; 
though  with  many  of  those  uniformities  He  w*as 
quite  familiar,  and,  besides,  attached  to  them 
great  importance.  The  question  raised  for  science 
oy  His  mighty  works  is  in  reality  not  a  question 
of  natural  7ati7 ;  it  is  a  question  of  natural  force  or 
energy.  Are  the  forces  inherent  and  operative  in 
the  pnysical  or  moral  order  of  the  world  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Christ's  power  to  have  happened? 
That  is  the  real  point  at  issue  as  between  tne  testi- 
mony of  the  Gospeb  and  Science.  And  the  man 
of  science  who  has  the  most  extensive  and  the 
deepest  knowledge  of  the  energy  or  fcirces  of  the 
Universe,  and  who  has  therefore  entered  furthest 
into  the  presence  of  the  marvels  and  the  mysteries 
of  these  forces  and  their  modes  of  manifestation. 
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would  be  the  last  person  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  affirmative. 

Once  more,  the  mighty  works  ascribed  to  Christ 
in  the  Gospels  are  not  tne  most  wonderful  of  His 
achievements.  It  is  often  pointed  out  in  defence 
of  these  mighty  works,  and  rightly,  that  they  were 
wrought  to  serve  beneficent  ends,  that  they  were 
manifestations  of  power  and  love  ministering  in 
various  ways  to  human  well-being ;  and  that  as  so 
viewed,  they  were  original! jr  and  homogeneously 
related  to  ali  the  other  beneficent  activities  of  our 
Lord's  ministxy.  It  is  also  argued  in  favour  of  the 
possibility  and  the  historical  truth  of  the  miracles 
in  question,  that  His  perfect  personal  sinlessness 
and  holiness  was  a  moral  miracle  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  any  of  the  mighty  works  reported  b^ 
the  Evangelists  as  performed  by  Him.  There  is 
justice  in  this  argument.  It  was  by  the  power  of 
Grod  immanent  and  operative  in  Him,  and  by  His 
own  free  co-operation  therewith,  that  He  achieved 
His  perfect  moral  self-realization  in  which  He  was 
morally  as  perfect  as  God.  That  was  a  miracle 
indeed  ;  ana,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  no  mightier 
work  on  record  in  the  Gospels  and  represented  there 
as  wrought  by  Him  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power  01  which  He  was  a  personal  organ.  See, 
further.  Miracle. 

But  that  was  onl  v  the  beginning  of  the  mightiest 
work  of  all  with  wnich  the  power  of  God  in  Christ 
is  associated,  and  which  is  only  coming  slowly  to 
manifestation  in  the  moral  progress  of  humanity. 
Christ  in  the  power  of  His  Spirit  is  in  the  moral 
life  of  mankind.  He  is  morally  re-creating  the 
life  of  the  human  race.  The  moral  order  of  the 
world  is  being  evolved  by  means  of  His  moral 
power  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  By 
means  of  His  moral  power  in  man's  life  and  his- 
tory, He  is  conducting  humanity  onwards  in  the 
path  that  will  bring  it  to  a  perfect  moral  destiny 
in  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  This  is  the  greatest, 
mightiest  of  all  His  miracles ;  and  whosoever 
understands  the  momentousness  of  the  moral  task 
it  implies  will  not  stumble  at  any  of  the  mighty 
works  on  record  in  the  Grospels. 

LiTKRATURX. — On  i|«i/r/«  and  ixntt/ut  see  the  Lexiamt  of 
Cremer  and  Orimm-Thayer,  s.vv.  On  Christ's  miraculous  power 
see  art. '  Miracles '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Modey,  Bampton  Lectures, 
esp.  Lect.  vi.  W.  D.  THOMSON. 

FOR£RUNNER.--See  John  the  Baptist. 

FORESIGHT.— The  interest  of  the  student  of 
the  Grospels,  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  forms 
their  suostance,  in  the  topic  of  this  article,  is  two- 
fold. Jesus  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  at 
once  the  object  and  the  subject  of  the  most  de- 
tailed foresight.  The  work  which  He  came  to  do 
was  a  work  ordained  in  the  counsels  of  eternity, 
and  in  all  its  items  prepared  for  beforehand  with 
the  most  perfect  prevision.  In  addressing  Himself 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  Jesus  pro- 
ceeded from  the  beginning  in  the  fullest  know- 
ledge of  the  end,  and  with  the  most  absolute 
adjustment  of  every  step  to  its  attainment.  It  is 
from  this  double  view -point  that  each  of  the 
Evangelists  depicts  the  course  of  our  Lord's  life 
on  earth.  They  consentiently  represent  Him  as 
having  come  to  perform  a  specific  task,  all  the 
elements  of  which  were  not  only  determined  be- 
forehand in  the  plan  of  God,  but  adumbrated,  if 
somewhat  sporaaically,  yet  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness for  the  end  in  view,  in  the  prophecies  of 
the  OT.  And  they  represent  Him  as  coming  to 
perform  this  task  witn  a  clear  consciousness  of 
its  nature  and  a  competent  control  of  all  the 
means  for  its  discharge,  so  that  His  whole  life 
was  a  conscientious  fulfilment  of  a  programme, 
and  moved  straight  to  its  mark.    The  conception 


of  foresight  thus  dominates  the  whole  Evangelical 
narrative. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  Evangelists'  conception  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
work  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  plan  Divinely  pre- 
determined for  Him,  It  lies  on  the  face  of  tneir 
narratives  that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  had  no 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  all-embracing  pre- 
destination of  God  (cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv.  54-56) ; 
and  least  of  all  could  they  exclude  from  it  this 
life  and  work  which  was  to  them  the  hinge  upon 
which  all  history  turns.  To  them  accordingly  our 
Lord  is  by  way  of  eminence  *  the  man  of  destinv,' 
and  His  whole  life  (Lk  2*  4^)  was  governed  oy 
*  the  dfi  of  the  Divine  counsel.'  Every  step  of  His 
pathway  was  a  *  necessity '  to  Him,  m  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  mission  for  which  He  had  'come 
forth '  (Mk  1»  cf.  Swete),  or  as  St.  Luke  (4«)  in 
quite  Johannine  wise  (6»*-  **•  »•  "• »  6»-  »•»•*>  e^ 
passim)  expresses  it,  *  was  sent '  (cf.  Mt  1(P,  Mk 
9",  Lk  9«  10^« ;  Mt  15>*  2V",  Mk  12«,  Lk  20",  cf. 
Swete  on  Mk  9"^).  Especially  was  aU  that  con- 
cerned His  departure,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
(Lk  9*',  cf.  v.")  was  His  particular  task,  under  the 
government  of  this  *  Divine  necessity '  (Mt  16**  26**, 
Mk  8",  Lk  9*»  17»  22«- "  247-  **,  Jn  3"  20»,  cf.  Ac 
2«  3"  4«,  and  Westcott  on  Jn  20»).  His  final 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mt  16"),  His  rejection  by 
the  rulers  (Mk  8",  Lk  9«  17»),  His  betrayal  (Lk 
247),  arrest  (Mt  26"),  suflferings  (Mt  26",  Mk 
8«,  Lk  9«  17«»),  and  death  (Mt  16«S  Mk  8«,  Lk 
9^)  by  crucifixion  (Lk  24',  Jn  3"),  His  rising  u^in 
( Jn  ^)  on  the  third  day  (Mt  I6»,  Mk  8»,  Lk  9» 
24^**') — each  item  alike  is  declared  to  have  been 
'  a  matter  of  necessity  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine 

Surpose '  (Meyer,  Mt  24®),  *  a  necessary  part  of  the 
estiny  assigned  our  Lord  *  (Meyer,  Mt  26").  *  The 
death  of  our  Lord '  thus  appears  '  not  as  the  acci- 
dental work  of  hostile  caprice,  but  (cf.  Ac  2®  3*'> 
the  necessary  result  of  the  Divine  predestination 
(Lk  22«),  to  which  Divine  ««  (Lk  24«)  the  per-- 
sonal  free  action  of  man  had  to  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment' (Meyer,  Ac  4"). 

How  far  the  several  events  which  entered  into 
this  life  had  been  prophetically  announced  is  obvi- 
ously, in  this  view  of  it,  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 
All  of  them  lay  open  before  the  eyes  of  Grod  ;  and 
the  only  limit  to  pre-announcement  was  the  extent 
to  which  God  had  chosen  to  reveal  what  was  to 
come  to  pass,  through  His  servants  the  prophets. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  propnetic  an- 
nouncement is  particularly  adduced  as  tne  ground 
on  which  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  occurrence 
rests.  The  fmfilment  of  Scripture  thus  becomes 
regulative  for  the  life  of  Jesus.  Whatever  stood 
written  of  Him  in  the  Law  or  the  Prophets  or  the 
Psalms  (Lk  24**)  must  needs  (M)  be  accomplished 
(Mt  26",  Lk  22»'  24«,  Jn  20»).  Or,  in  another 
form  of  statement,  particularly  frequent  in  Mt. 
(1«  2»-  »  4"  8"  12»7  13»  21*  26")  and  Jn.  (12"  13^» 
16»  17"  19^  "),  but  found  also  in  the  other  Evan- 

felists  (Mk  14**,  Lk  4"),  the  several  occurrences  of 
[is  life  fell  out  as  thev  did,  *  in  order  that  what 
was  spoken  by  the  Lord*  through  the  prophets  or 
in  Scripture,  *  might  be  fulfilled '  (cf.  Mt  2"  26" 
27»,  Lk  24** ;  in  Jn  18»- »,  Lk  24**  declarations  of 
Jesus  are  treated  precisely  similarly).  That  is  to 
say,  *  what  was  done  stood  ...  in  the  connexion 
of  the  Divine  necessity,  as  an  actual  fact,  by  which 
prophecy  was  destinea  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Divine 
decree  expressed  in  the  latter  must  be  accom- 
plished, and  to  that  end  this  .  .  .  came  to  pass, 
and  that,  according  to  the  whole  of  its  contents* 
(Meyer,  Mt  l**).  The  meaning  is,  not  that  there 
lies  in  the  OT  Scriptures  a  complete  predictive 
account  of  all  the  details  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
those  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
might  read  off  from  its  pages  at  will.    This  pro> 
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gramme  in  its  detailed  completeness  lies  only  in 
the  Divine  purpose ;  and  in  Scripture  only  so  far 
forth  as  God  has  chosen  to  place  it  there  for  the 
guidance  or  the  assurance  of  His  people.  The 
meaning  is  rather  that  all  that  stands  written  of 
Jesus  in  the  OT  Scriptures  has  its  certain  fulfil- 
ment in  Him  ;  and  that  enough  stands  written  of 
Him  there  to  assure  His  followers  that  in  the  course 
of  His  life,  and  in  its,  to  them,  strange  and  unex- 
pected ending,  He  was  not  the  prey  of  chance  or 
the  victim  of  the  hatred  of  men,  to  the  marring  of 
His  work  or  perhaps  even  the  defeat  of  His  mis- 
sion, but  was  following  step  by  step,  straight  to  its 
^oal,  the  predestined  pathway  marked  out  for  Him 
in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  and  sufficiently  revealed 
from  of  old  in  the  Scriptures  to  enable  all  who 
were  not  *  foolish  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  in  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken,'  to  perceive  that 
the  Christ  must  needs  have  lived  just  this  life  and 
fulfilled  just  this  destiny. 

That  tne  whole  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  its  culmination  in  the  death  which  He 
died,  was  foreseen  and  afore-prepared  by  €rod, 
enters,  thus,  into  the  very  substance  of  the  Evan- 
gelical narrative.  It  enters  eaually  into  its  very 
substance  that  this  life  uhm  from  the  beginning 
lived  out  by  Jesus  Himself  in  full  view  of  tts  drift 
and  its  issue.  The  Evangelists  are  as  fkr  from 
representing  Jesus  as  driven  blindly  onwards  by  a 
Divine  destmy  unknown  to  Himself,  along  courses 
not  of  His  own  choosing,  to  an  unanticipated  end, 
as  they  are  from  representing  Him  as  thwarted  in 
His  purposes,  or  limited  in  His  achievement,  or 
determined  or  modified  in  His  aims  or  methods,  by 
the  conditions  which  from  time  to  time  emerged 
in  His  way.  The  very  essence  of  their  representa- 
tion is  tnat  Jesus  came  into  the  world  with  a 
definite  mission  to  execute,  of  the  nature  of  which 
He  was  perfectly  aware,  and  according  to  which 
He  ordered  the  whole  course  of  His  life  as  it 
advanced  under  His  competent  control  unswerv- 
ingly to  its  preconceived  mark.  In  their  view  His 
life  was  lived  out,  not  in  ignorance  of  its  issues, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  series  oi  trials  and  corrections, 
least  of  all  in  a  more  or  less  unavailing  effort  to 
wring  success  out  of  failure ;  but  in  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  counsels  of  God  for  Him,  in  perfect 
acquiescence  in  them,  and  in  careful  and  volun- 
tary fulfilment  of  them.  The  'Divine  Set*  which 
governed  His  life  is  represented  as  fully  recog- 
nized by  Himself  (Mt  16^,  Mk  8",  Lk  4«  9»^17»  24», 
Jn  3^^  12^),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  intimations 
of  prophecy  in  Hb  life  as  accepted  by  Him  as  a 
rule  for  His  voluntary  action  (Mt  ^**,  Lk  22" 
24»- «,  Jn  20»,  Mk  14«  Lk  4»,  Jn  13"  I5»  I7»* ;  cf. 
Mt  13"  15'  24i«  26«,  Mk  7«).  Determining  all 
things,  determined  by  none,  the  life  He  actually 
Uvea,  leading  up  to  the  death  He  actually  died,  is 
in  their  view  precisely  the  life  which  from  the 
beginning  He  intended  to  live,  ending  in  precisely 
the  death  in  which,  from  the  beginning.  He  in- 
tended this  life  to  issue,  undefiected  by  so  much 
as  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  straight  path  He  had 
from  the  start  marked  out  for  Himself  in  the 
fullest  prevision  and  provision  of  all  the  so-called 
ciiances  and  changes  which  might  befall  Him. 
Not  only  were  there  no  surprises  in  life  for  Jesus 
(cf.  art.  Amazement,  p.  48),  and  no  compulsions ; 
there  were  not  even  'influences,'  as  we  speak  of 
*  influences '  in  a  merely  human  career!  The  mark 
of  this  life,  as  the  Evangelists  depict  it,  is  its  calm 
and  quiet  superiority  to  all  circumstance  and  con- 
dition, and  to  all  the  varied  forces  which  sway 
other  lives  ;  its  prime  characteristics  are  volun- 
tariness and  independence.  Neither  His  mother, 
nor  His  brethren,  nor  His  disciples,  nor  the  people 
He  came  to  serve,  nor  His  enemies  bent  upon  His 
destruction,  nor  Satan  himself  with  his  tempta- 
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tions,  could  move  Him  one  step  from  His  chosen 
path.  When  men  seemed  to  prevail  over  Him 
they  were  but  working  His  will ;  the  great  '  No 
one  has  taken  my  life  away  from  me;  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again'  (Jn  10"),  is  but  the  enunciation  for  the 
supreme  act,  of  the  principle  that  governs  all  Hi» 
movements.  His  own  chosen  pathway  ever  lay 
fully  disDlayed  before  His  feet ;  on  it  His  feet  fell 
quietly,  but  they  found  the  way  always  unblock^. 
What  He  did.  He  came  to  do ;  and  He  carried 
out  His  programme  with  unwavering  purpose  and 
indefectible  certitude.  So  at  least  the  Evangelists 
represent  Him.  (Cf.  the  first  half  of  a  striking 
article  on  *  Die  Selbstllndigkeit  Jesu,'  by  Trott,  in 
Luthardt's  ZKWL,  1883,  iv.  233-241 ;  in  its  latter 
half  the  art.  falls  away  from  its  idea,  and  ends  by 
making  Jesus  absolutely  dependent  on  Scripture 
for  His  knowledge  of  Grod  and  Divine  thmgs: 
'We  have  no  right  whatever  to  maintain  that 
Jesus  received  revelations  from  the  Father  other- 
wise than  through  the  medium  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  is  a  part  of  His  complete  humanity  * 
(p.  238)). 

The  signature  of  this  supernatural  life  which 
the  Evangelists  depict  Jesus  as  living,  lies  thus 
in  the  perfection  of  the  foresight  by  which  it  was 
governed.  Of  the  reality  of  this  foresij^ht  they 
leave  their  readers  in  no  aoubt,  nor  yet  ot  its  com- 
pleteness. They  suggest  it  by  the  general  picture 
they  draw  of  the  self-directed  lile  which  Jesus 
lived  in  view  of  His  mission.  They  record  repeated 
instances  in  which  He  mentions  l)eforehand  events 
yet  to  occur,  or  foreshadows  the  end  from  the 
Deginning.  They  connect  these  manifestations  of 
foresight  with  the  possession  by  Him  of  knowledge 
in  general,  in  comprehension  and  penetration  alike 
far  beyond  what  is  native  to  man.  It  may  per- 
haps be  natural  to  surmise  in  the  first  instance 
that  they  intend  to  convey  merely  the  conviction 
that  in  Jesus  was  manifested  a  prophet  of  supreme 
greatness,  in  whom,  as  the  culminating  example  of 
prophecy  (cf.  Ac  3"* "),  resided  bevond  precedent 
the  g^fts  proper  to  prophets.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  to  the  writers  of  the  (jospels  Jesus 
was  <  the  incarnate  ideal  of  the  prophet,  who,  as 
such,  forms  a  class  by  Himself,  and  is  more  than  a 
prophet'  (this  is  what  Schwartzkopff  thinks  Him, 
The  Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  7).  They  record 
with  evident  sympathjjr  the  impression  made  by 
Him  at  the  outset  of  His  ministry,  that  God  had  at 
last  in  Him  visited  His  people  (Mk  6*^  Lk  7^^  Jn 
4*'  9") ;  they  trace  the  ripenme  of  this  impression 
into  a  well-settled  beliei  in  His  prophetic  char- 
acter (Mt  21",  Lk  24«  Mt  21'*,  Lk  7»,  Jn  7*>) ; 
and  they  remark  upon  the  widespread  suspicion 
which  accompanied  this  belief,  that  He  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  prophet — possibly  one  of  the 
old  prophets  returned,  certainly  a  very  special 
prophet  charged  with  a  very  special  mission  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Messianic  times  (Mt  W*, 
Mk  6«  8»,  Lk  98- »  Jn  6»*  7*»).  They  repre- 
sent Jesus  as  not  only  calling  out  and  accepting 
this  estimate  of  Him,  but  nrankly  assuming  a 
prophet's  place  and  title  (Mt  13*',  Mk  6*,  Lk  4>«, 
Jn  4**,  Lk  13*'),  exercising  a  prophet's  functions, 
and  delivering  prophetic  discourses,  in  which  He 
unveils  the  future  (Mt  24»,  Mk  13«,  Jn  14»;  cf. 
Mt  28«,  Lk  24**,  and  such  passages  as  Mt  26*^-  »*, 
Mk  16^).  Nevertheless  it  lb  very  clear  that  in 
their  allusions  to  the  supernatural  knowledge  of 
Jesus,  the  Evangelists  suppose  themselves  to  be 
illustrating  something  very  much  greater  than 
merely  prophetic  inspiration.  The  specific  differ- 
ence between  Jesus  and  a  prophet,  in  their  view, 
was  that  while  a  prophet  s  human  knowledge  is 
increased  by  many  things  revealed  to  him  by  God 
(Am  3^),  Jesus  participated  in  all  the  fulness  of 
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the  Divine  knowledce  (Mt  11",  Lk  10«,  Jn  16^  18* 
16^  21^^),  so  that  aU  that  is  knowable  lay  open 
before  Him  (Jn  W%  The  Evangelists,  in  a  word, 
obviously  intend  to  attribute  Divine  omniscience 
to  Jesus,  and  in  their  adduction  of  instances  of 
His  supernatural  knowledge,  whether  with  respect 
to  hidden  things  or  to  those  yet  buried  in  the 
future,  are  illustrating  His  possession  of  this 
Divine  omniscience  (cf.  Muirhead,  The  Eschatoloay 
of  Jesus t  p.  119,  where,  in  partial  correction  of  the 
more  inaaequate  statement  of  p.  48,  there  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Evangelists  at  least  a  'tendency'  to 
attribute  to  our  Lord  '  Divine  dignity '  and  '  literal 
omniscience '). 

That  this  is  the  case  with  St.  John's  Gospel  is 
very  commonly  recopiized  (for  a  plain  statement 
of  the  evidence  see  iTarl  Muller,  Cfottliches  Wissen 
und  gottliche  Macht  desjohann,  Christ  us,  1882,  §4, 

5 p.  29-47  :  *  Zeugnisse  des  vierten  Evangeliums  fiir 
esu  gottliches  Wissen  *).  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
the  author  of  that  Gospel  set  before  himself  was  to 
make  clear  to  its  readers  the  superhuman  know- 
ledge of  Jesus,  with  especial  reference,  of  course, 
to  His  own  career.^  It  therefore  records  direct 
ascriptions  of  omniscience  to  Jesus,  and  represents 
them  as  favourably  received  by  Him  ( Jn  16*  21"  ; 
cf.  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures^  ed.  4,  1869,  p.  466). 
It  makes  it  almost  the  business  of  its  opening 
chapters  to  exhibit  this  omniscience  at  work  in 
the  especially  Divine  form  (Lk  16",  Ac  1",  He  4", 
Ps  138  (139)  ^  Jer  IV^  20i«  ;  cf.  Swete  on  Mk  2*)  of 
immediate,  universal,  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  human  heart  (cf. 
Westcott  on  Jn  2*),  laying  down  the  general 
thesis  in  2«- »  (cf .  6«*-  "^  21"),  and  iUustrating  it  in 
detail  in  the  cases  of  all  with  whom  Jesus  came 
into  contact  in  the  opening  days  of  His  ministry 
(cf.  Westcott  on  Jn  1«),  Peter  (1«),  PhUip  (1«), 
Nathanael  (1^),  Mary  (2*),  Nicodemus  (3),  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (4).  In  the  especially  striking 
case  of  the  choice  of  Judas  Iscaiiot  as  one  of  the 
Apostles,  it  expressly  explains  that  this  was  due  to 
no  ignorance  of  Juaas'  character  or  of  his  future 
action  (6'*''®  13"),  but  was  done  as  part  of  our 
Lord's  voluntary  execution  of  His  own  well-laid 
plans.  It  pictures  Jesus  with  great  explicitness  as 
prosecuting  His  whole  work  in  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  things  that  were  coming  upon  Him  ( Jn  18*, 
cf.  Westcott),  and  with  a  view  to  subjecting  them 
all  to  His  governing  hand,  so  that  His  life  from  the 
beginning  should  run  steadily  onward  on  the  lines 
of  a  thoroughly  wrought-out  plan  ( Jn  1*^  2^»-  ^  3** 

^1.  64.  70    i^e    gS8    IQM,  18    \(^,  28    Jgl.  11.  21.  88     I429     ]^Q8.  82 

18*- »). 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  why  St.  John's 
Gospel  should  be  separated  from  its  companions  in 
this  matter  (Schenkel  says  frankly  that  it  is  only 
because  there  is  no  such  passage  in  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel as  Mk  13**,  on  whicn  see  below.  Whatever 
else  must  be  said  of  W.  Wrede's  Das  Messiasge- 
heimnis,  etc.,  1901,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has 
broken  down  this  artificial  distinction  between  the 
Grospel  of  John  and  the  Sjjmoptics).  If  they  do 
not,  like  St.  John  (16»  21"),  record  direct  ascrip- 
tions of  precise  omniscience  to  Jesus  by  ms 
followers,  they  do,  like  St.  John,  represent  Him 
as  Himself  claiming  to  be  the  depository  and  dis- 
tributer of  the  Father's  knowledge  (Mt  Ipi-w,  Lk 
1022-24),  Nor  do  they  lag  behind  St.  John  in 
attributing  to  Jesus  the  Divine  prerogative  of 
reading  the  heart  (Mt  9*,*M^er  ;  Mk  2*- «  8^^  12"-  **, 
Swete,  p.  Ixxxviii ;  Lk  5^  7")  or  the  manifestation, 
in  other  forms,  of  Godlike  omniscience  (Mt  17" 
21«,  Mk  11*  W\  Lk  6*  19«>  22i« ;  cf.  O.  Holtzmann, 
War  Jesus  Ekstatikcr?  p.  14  and  p.  15,  note).  Least 
of  all  do  they  fall  behind  St.  John  in  insisting 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  foresight  of  Jesus  in  all 


matters  connected  with  His  own  life  and  death 
(Mt  9"  12«  16«  2018-  «•  ^  262-2»- w- »,  Mk  2"»  8"  9»i 
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18«  19^  22^0.21.84.87  24**).  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  detailed  precision  of  these  announcements, — a 
characteristic  which  has  been  turned,  of  course,  to 
their  discredit  as  genuine  utterances  of  Jesus  by 
writers  who  find  difficulty  with  detailed  prediction. 
*  The  form  and  contents  of  these  texts,'  remarks 
Wrede  (Messiasgeheimnis,  etc.  p.  88),  'speak  a 
language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  They 
are  nothing  but  a  short  summary  of  the  Passion 
history — "cast,  of  course,  in  the  future  tense."* 
***The  Passion-history,"'  he  proceeds,  quoting 
Eichhom,  *"  could  certainly  not  be  more  exactly 
related  in  few  words." '  In  very  fact,  it  is  perfectly 
clear — whether  they  did  it  by  placing  upon  His 
lips  predictions  He  never  uttered  and  never  could 
have  uttered,  is  another  question — that  the  Evan- 
gelists designed  to  represent  Jesus  as  endowed 
with  the  araolute  and  unlimited  foresight  conso- 
nant with  His  Divine  nature  (see  Liddon,  Bampton 
Lectures,  ed.  4,  p.  464  S. ;  and  cf.  A.  J.  Mason, 
The  Conditions  of  our  Lorcfs  Life  on  Earth,  pp. 
156-194). 

The  force  of  this  representation  cannot  be  broken, 
of  course,  by  raising  the  question  afresh  whether 
the  supernatural  knowledge  attributed  hj  the  Evan- 
gelists to  our  Lord  may  not,  in  many  of  its  items  at 
least,  if  not  in  its  whole  extent,  find  its  analogues, 
after  all,  in  human  powers,  or  be  explained  as  not 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  prophets  (cf.  e.g, 
Westcott,  *  Additional  Note  on  Jn  2-^;  A.  J.  Mason, 
Conditions,  etc.  pp.  162-163).  The  question  more 
immediately  before  us  does  not  concern  our  own 
view  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  knowledge, 
but  that  of  the  Evangelists.  If  we  will  keep 
these  two  Questions  separate  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  douDt  that  the  Evangelists  mean  to  present 
this  knowledge  as  one  of  the  marks  of  our  Lord's 
Divine  dignity.  In  interpreting  them  we  are  not 
entitled  to  parcel  out  the  mass  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  His  supernormal  knowledge  which  they 
record  to  differing  sources,  as  may  fall  in  with  our 
own  conceptions  of  the  inherent  possibilities  of 
each  case ;  finding  indications  in  some  instances 
merely  of  His  fine  numan  instinct,  in  others  of  His 
prophetic  inspiration,  while  reserving  others — if 
sucn  others  are  left  to  us  in  our  analysis— as 
products  of  His  Divine  intuition.  The  Evangelists 
suggest  no  such  lines  of  cleavage  in  the  mass ;  and 
they  must  be  interpreted  from  their  own  stand- 
point. This  finds  its  centre  in  their  expressed 
conviction  that  in  Jesus  Christ  dwelt  the  fulness 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  (Mt  11",  Lk  10«,  Jn  8» 
16"  IV%  To  them  His  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Divine  things,  of  Himself  in  His  Person  and 
mission,  of  the  course  of  His  life  and  the  events 
which  would  befall  Him  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  whereunto  He  had  been  sent,  of  the  men 
around  Him, — His  followers  and  friends,  the  people 
and  their  rulers, — down  to  the  most  hidden  depths 
of  their  natures  and  the  most  intimate  processes  of 
their  secret  thoughts,  and  of  all  the  things  forming 
the  environment  in  which  the  drama  He  was 
enacting  was  cast,  however  widely  that  environ- 
ment te  conceived,  or  however  minutely  it  be 
contemplated, — was  but  the  manifestation,  in  the 
ever-widening  circles  of  our  human  modes  of  con- 
ception, of  the  perfect  apprehension  and  under- 
standing that  dwelt  changelessly  in  His  Divine 
intelligence.  He  who  knew  God  perfectly, — it  were 
little  that  He  should  know  man  and  the  world 
perfectly  too ;  all  that  affected  His  own  work  and 
career,  of  course,  and  with  it,  equally  of  course, 
all  that  lay  outside  of  this  (cf.  Mason,  Conditions, 
ete.  p.  168) ;  in  a  word,  unlimitedly,  all  things. 
Even  if  nothing  but  the  Law  of  Parsimony  stood 
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in  the  way,  it  luight  well  be  understood  that  the 
Evangelists  would  be  deterred  from  seeking,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  Bein^,  other  sources  of  information 
besides  His  Divine  intelligence  to  account  for  all 
His  far-reaching  and  varied  knowledge.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clearly  their  conviction  that  all  He 
knew — the  scope  of  which  was  unbounded  and  its 
depth  unfathomed,  though  their  record  suggests 
rather  than  fully  illustrates  it — found  its  explana- 
tion in  the  dignity  of  His  person  as  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh. 

Nor  c€Ln  the  effect  of  their  representation  of 
Jesus  as  the  subject  of  thb  all-embracing  Divine 
knowledge  be  destroyed  by  the  discovery  in  their 
narratives  of  another  line  of  representation  in 
which  our  Lord  is  set  forth  as  living  His  life  out 
under  the  conditions  which  belong  naturally  to 
the  humanity  He  had  assumed.  These  representa- 
tions are  certainly  to  be  neglected  as  little  as  those 
others  in  which  His  Divine  omniscience  is  sug- 
gested. They  bring  to  our  observation  another 
side  of  the  complex  personality  that  is  depicted, 
which,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  emphatically 
insisted  upon  by  the  Evangelists,  is  nevertheless, 
perhaps,  equally  pervasively  illustrated.  This  is 
the  true  humanity  of  our  Lord,  within  the  scope  of 
which  He  willed  to  live  out  His  life  upon  earth,  that 
He  might  accomplish  the  mission  for  which  He 
had  been  sent.  The  su^^estion  that  He  mieht 
break  over  the  bounds  of  His  mission,  in  order  that 
He  might  escape  from  the  ruggedness  of  His  chosen 
path,  Dv  the  exercise  whether  of  His  almighty 
power  (Mt  4^'*,  Lk  4"*)  or  of  His  unerring  foresight 
(Mt  16^  II),  He  treated  first  and  last  as  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  Evil  One — for  *how  then  should  the 
Scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be'  (Mt 
26*^  II)  ?  It  is  very  easy,  to  be  sure,  to  exaggerate 
the  indications  in  the  Evangelists  of  the  confine- 
ment of  our  Lord's  activities  within  the  limits  of 
human  powers.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  for  example, 
to  speak  as  if  the  Evangelists  represent  Him  as 
frequently  surprised  by  the  events  which  befell 
Him  :  they  never  predicate  surprise  of  Him,  and  it 
is  only  by  a  very  precarious  inference  from  the 
events  recorded  that  they  can  ever  be  supposed 
even  to  suggest  or  allow  place  for  such  an  emotion 
in  our  Lord  (cf.  art.  AMAZEMENT,  d.  48).  It  is  an 
exaggeration  again  to  adduce  our  Lord's  questions 
as  attempts  to  elicit  information  for  His  own  guid- 
ance :  His  questions  are  often  plainly  dialectical 
or  rhetorical,  or,  like  some  of  His  actions,  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  those  *  that  stood  around.'  It  is 
once  more  an  exaggeration  to  adduce  the  employ- 
ment in  many  cases  of  the  term  yiytba-Kuty  when  tne 
Evangelists  speak  of  our  Lord's  knowledG;e,  as  if  it 
were  thereby  implied  that  this  knowledge  was 
freshly  bom  m  His  mind :  the  assumed  distinction, 
but  faintly  marked  in  Greek  literature,  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  usage  of  the  terms  ypCopai  and  eld^wcu 
in  their  application  to  our  Lord's  knowledge ;  these 
tenns  even  replace  one  another  in  parallel  accounts 
of  the  same  instance  (Mt  22»«  ||  Mk  12" ;  [Mt  9*]  j|  Mk 
28,  Lk  523;  cf.  Mt  12»,  Lk  O^  9«  11",  Jn  6«) ;  ypQpat 
is  used  of  the  undoubted  Divine  knowledge  of  our 
Ix)ra  ([Mt  11»]  Lk  10«,  Jn  10"  17*  Mt  7*»;  cf.  Jn 
2=4. 35  542  10".  27) ;  aud  indeed  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  Himself  (Lk  10«  16",  Jn  10"  [Mt  11"]) :  and, 
in  any  event,  there  is  a  distinction  which  in  such 
nice  inquiries  should  not  be  neglected,  between 
saying  tnat  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  being  per- 
ceived, was  the  occasion  of  an  action,  and  saying 
that  knowledge  of  the  event,  perceived  as  occur- 
ring, waited  on  its  occurrence.  Gravely  vitiated  by 
such  exaggerations  as  most  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject are,  enough  remains,  however,  after  all  ex- 
aggeration is  pruned  away,  to  assure  us,  not  indeed 
that  our  Lora's  life  on  earth  was,  in  the  view  of 
the  Evangelists,  an  exclusively  human  one ;  or  that, 


apart  from  the  constant  exercise  of  His  will  to 
make  it  such,  it  was  controlled  by  the  limitations  of 
humanity ;  but  certainly  that  it  was,  in  their  view, 
lived  out,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  mission  for  which  He  came — and  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  that 
mission — under  the  limitations  belonging  to  a 
purely  human  life.  The  classical  passages  in  this 
reference  are  those  striking  statements  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Luke  (2***  *=*)  in  which  is  summed 
up  our  Lord's  growth  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
including,  of  course,  His  intellectual  development 
(cf.  art.  Children,  p.  302),  and  His  o^^-n  remark- 
able declaration  recorded  in  Mt  24*,  Mk  13*^,  in 
which  He  affirms  His  ignorance  of  the  day  and 
hour  of  His  return  to  earth.  Supplemented  by 
their  general  dramatization  of  His  life  within  the 
range  of  the  purely  human,  these  passages  are 
enough  to  assure  us  that  in  the  view  of  the  Evan- 
gelist^ there  was  in  our  Lord  a  purely  human  soul, 
which  bore  its  own  proper  part  in  His  life,  and 
which,  as  human  souls  do,  grew  in  knowledge  as  it 
grew  in  wisdom  and  grace,  and  remained  to  the 
end,  as  human  souls  must,  ignorant  of  many 
things, — nay,  which,  because  human  souls  are 
finite,  must  ever  be  ignorant  of  much  embraced  in 
the  universal  vision  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  We  may 
wonder  why  the  *  day  and  hour '  of  His  own  return 
should  remain  among  the  things  of  which  our 
Lord's  human  soul  continued  i^orant  throughout 
His  earthly  life.  But  this  is  a  matter  about 
which  surely  we  need  not  much  concern  ourselves. 
We  can  never  do  more  than  vaguely  guess  at  the 
law  which  governs  the  inclusions  and  exclusions 
which  characterize  the  knowledge-contents  of  any 
human  mind,  limited  as  human  minds  are  not  only 
qualitatively  but  quantitatively ;  and  least  of  all 
could  we  hope  to  penetrate  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  perfect  human  intelligence 
of  our  Lord  ;  nor  have  tne  Evangelists  hinted  their 
view  of  the  matter.  We  must  just  be  content  to 
recognize  that  we  are  face  to  face  here  ^^dth  the 
mystery  of  the  Two  Natures,  which,  although 
they  do  not,  of  course,  formally  enunciate  the 
doctrine  in  so  many  words,  the  Evangelists  yet 
efiectively  teach,  since  by  it  alone  can  consistency 
be  induced  between  the  two  classes  of  facts  whicii 
they  present  unhesitatingly  in  their  narratives. 
Only,  if  we  would  do  justice  te  their  presentation, 
we  must  take  clear  note  of  two  of  its  character- 
istics. They  do  not  simply,  in  separated  i)ortions 
of  their  narratives,  adduce  the  facts  which  mani- 
fest our  Lord's  Divine  powers  and  His  human 
characteristics,  but  interlace  them  inextricably 
in  the  same  sections  of  the  narratives.  And 
they  do  not  subject  the  Divine  that  is  in  Christ 
to  the  limitations  of  the  human,  but  quite  deci- 
sively present  the  Divine  as  dominating  all,  and 
as  giving  play  to  the  human  only  by  a  constant, 
voluntary  withholding  of  its  full  manifestation  in 
the  interests  of  the  task  undertaken.  Observe  the 
story,  for  example,  in  Jn  11,  which  Dr.  Mason 
{Conditions^  etc.  p.  143)  justly  speaks  of  as  *  indeed 
a  marvellous  weaving  togetner  of  that  which  is 
natural  and  that  which  is  above  nature.'  'Jesus 
learns  from  others  that  Lazarus  is  sick,  but  knows 
without  any  further  message  that  Lazarus  is  dead  ; 
He  weeps  and  groans  at  the  sight  of  the  sorrow 
which  surrounds  Him,  yet  calmly  gives  thanks  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  miracle  before  it  has 
been  accomplished.*  This  conjunction  of  the  two 
elements  is  typical  of  the  whole  Evangelical  narra- 
tive. As  portrayed  in  it  our  Lord's  life  is  distinctly 
duplex  ;  and  can  be  consistently  construed  only  by 
the  help  of  the  conception  of  the  Two  Natures. 
And  just  as  distinctly  is  this  life  portrayed  in 
these  narratives  as  receiving  its  determination  not 
from  the  human,  but  from  the  Divine  side.    If  what 
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John  undertakes  to  depict  is  what  was  said  and 
done  hy  the  incarnated  Word,  no  less  what  the 
Synoj^tics  essay  is  to  present  the  Gospel  (as  Mark 
puts  it)  of  Jesus  Chnst  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
distinctly  a  supernatural  life  that  He  is  repre- 
sented by  them  all  as  living  ;  and  the  human  aspect 
of  it  is  treated  by  each  aUke  as  an  incident  in 
something  more  exalted,  hy  which  it  is  permitted, 
rather  than  on  which  it  miposes  itself.  Though 
passed  as  far  as  was  befitting  within  the  limits  of 
numanity,  this  life  remains  at  all  times  the  life  of 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and,  as  depicted  by  the 
Evangelists,  never  escapes  beyond  the  bounoaries 
set  by  what  was  suitable  to  it  as  such. 

The  actual  instances  of  our  Lord's  foresight 
which  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  are  not  very 
numerous  outside  of  those  which  concern  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  which  alone, 
of  course,  their  narratives  are  particularly  en- 
gaged. Even  the  few  instances  of  specific  exhibi- 
tions of  foreknowledge  of  what  we  may  call  trivial 
events  owe  their  record  to  some  connexion  with 
this  great  work.  Examples  are  afforded  by  the 
foresight  that  the  casting  of  the  nets  at  the  exact 
time  and  place  indicated  by  our  Lord  would  secure 
a  draught  of  fishes  (Lk  5^  cf.  Jn  21^) ;  that  the 
first  fish  tliat  Peter  would  take  when  he  threw  his 
hook  into  the  sea  would  be  one  which  had  swallowed 
a  stater  (Mt  17^) ;  that  on  entering  a  given  village 
the  disciples  should  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with 
it,  whose  owners  would  be  obedient  to  our  Lord's 
request  (Mt  2P  ||);  and  that  on  entering  Jeru- 
salem to  make  ready  for  the  final  passover- feast 
they  should  meet  a  man  bluing  a  pitcher,  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  Master's  needs  (Mk  14").  In  in- 
stances like  these  the  interlacing  of  prevision  and 
provision  is  very  intimate,  and  doubt  arises  whether 
they  illustrate  most  distinctly  our  Lord's  Divine  fore- 
sight or  His  control  of  events.  In  other  instances 
the  element  of  foresight  comes,  perhaps,  more 
purely  forward :  such  are  possibly  the  predictions 
of  the  offence  of  the  disciples  (Mt  26^  ||),  the  denial 
of  Peter  (26*^  ||),  and  the  treachery  of  Judas  (28"  ||). 
There  may  be  added  the  whole  series  of  utterances 
in  which  our  Lord  shows  a  comprehensive  foresight 
of  the  career  of  those  whom  He  called  to  His  ser- 
vice (Mt  4»»  W' »  20»  24»«-,  Jn  16"-) ;  and  also  that 
other  series  in  which  He  exhibits  a  like  full  fore- 
knowledge of  the  entire  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world  (cf.  esp.  the  parables  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  such  passages  as  Mt  16*®  24**  **  21^ 
24**  26*»,  Lk  W\  Jn  W^-  ").  It  is,  however,  par- 
tioularly  with  reference  to  His  own  work  in  estab- 
lishing the  Kingdom,  and  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  that  work,  that  stress  is  particularly  laid  upon 
the  completeness  of  His  foreknowledge.  His  entire 
career,  as  we  have  seen,  is  represented  by  all  the 
Evangelists  as  lying  plainly  Inefore  Him  from  the 
beginning,  with  every  detail  clearly  marked  and 
provided  for.  It  is  especifilly,  however,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  three  great  events  in  which  His  work 
in  establishing  His  Kingdom  is  summed  up — His 
death,  His  resurrection,  His  return — that  tne  pre- 
dictions become  numerous,  if  we  may  not  even  say 
constant.  Each  of  the  Eva^elists  represents  Him, 
for  example,  as  foreseeing  Elis  death  from  the  start 
(Jn2»»  3»  Mt  12«  9»,  Mk  2»  Lk  12«5'* ;  cf.  Mever 
on  Mt  9"  16» ;  Weiss  on  Mk  8"  ;  Denney,  DeatK  of 
Christ  J  p.  18  ;  Wrede,  Messiasgeheimnis,  p.  19,  etc.), 
and  as  so  ordering  His  kfe  as  to  march  steadfastly 
forward  to  it  as  its  chosen  climax  (cf.  e.g,  Wrede, 

5.  84 :  '  It  is  accordingly  the  meaning  of  Mark  that 
esus  journeys  to  Jerusalem  because  it  is  His  will  to 
die  there ').    He  is  represented,  therefore,  as  avoid- 
ing all  that  could  lead  up  to  it  for  a  time,  and  then, 
when  He  was  ready  for  it,  as  setting  Himself  stead- 
'stly  to  bring  it  about  as  He  would ;  as  speaking  of 
only  guard^y  at  first,  and  afterwards,  when  the 


time  was  ripe  for  it,  as  setting  about  assiduously  to 
prepare  His  disciples  for  it.  Similarly  with  respect 
to  His  resurrection,  He  is  reported  as  having  it  in 
mind,  indeed,  from  the  earliest  days  of  His  ministry 
(Jn  2",  Mt  12«>  16",  Mk  8»S  Lk  9«),  but  adverting 
to  it  with  paedaeogical  care,  so  as  to  prepare  rather 
than  confuse  tlie  minds  of  His  disciples.  The 
same  in  substance  may  be  said  with  reference  to 
His  return  (Mt  10»  16^  Mk  8»  9*,  Lk  9»- "). 

A  survey  in  chronological  order  of  the  passages 
in  which  He  is  reportecTaA  speaking  of  these  three 
CTeat  events  of  tne  future,  cannot  fail  to  leave  a 
distinct  impression  on  the  mind  not  only  of  the 
large  space  they  occupy  in  the  Evangelical  narra- 
tive, but  of  the  great  place  they  take  as  foreseen, 
according  to  that  narrative,  in  th^  life  and  work  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  following  list  the  passages  in 
which  He  adverts  to  His  death  stand  in  the  order 
given  them  in  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels : 

Jn  2W  81*,  Mt  1240  (cf.  164,  Lk  11S2),  Lk  12«. »,  Mt  O"  (Mk  2", 
Lk  6«),  Jn  (fii  7<w,  Mt  1(5^  (Mk  88i,  Lk  »»),  Lk  9»i,  Mt  iV"  (Mk 
9l«),  Mt  1728.  M  (Mk  931,  Lk  9*4),  Lk  9»l,  Jn  734  gai- »  9»  lOll- «, 
Lk  18M  17»,  Mt  2018- 19  (Mk  lOW.  Lk  isax  Jn  12*,  Mt  20M  (Mk 
lOW),  Mt  20«  (Mk  1045),  Mt  21»  (Mk  128,  Lk  2014X  Jn  12«,  Mt 
2ea,  Jn  131 13»,  Mt  26M  (Mk  14«,  Lk  22«),  Mt  2631  (Mk  14^,  Jn 
14*0,  Jn  1518  16»  1618 1811,  Mt  26»4  (Jn  la"),  Lk  24»  46. 

The  following  allusions  to  His  resurrection  are 
in  the  same  order : 

Jn  219,  Mt  1240  (Lk  1130),  Mt  16«  «lk  831,  Lk  »»),  Mk  17»  (Mk 
99),  Mt  1723  (Mk  931),  Jn  1018  [I0l«],  Mt  2017  (Mk  1(^,  Lk  1833), 
Mt  2632  (Mk  14»)  [Mt  288  II  Lk  248],  Lk  2448. 

The  following  are,  in  like  order,  the  allusions  to 
His  return : 

Mt  1023 1627  (Mk  838  91,  Lk  998.sn  Lk  iqw  17B,  Mt  1928  2339 
243  (Mk  134,  Lk  216),  24J«^  (Mk  isa>,  Lk  2132),  Mt  2444  2531 2664 
(Mk  1482,  Lk  2289). 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  these  series  of 

mes  in  their  setting,  and  especially  in  their 
ution  through  the  Evangelical  narrative,  will 
evince  the  cardinal  place  which  the  eschatolo^cal 
element  takes  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  as  depicted 
in  the  (jrospels.  In  particular,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  it  is  distinctly  the 
teaching  of  the  Evangelists  that  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  specifically  to  die,  and  ordered  His  whole 
life  wittingly  to  that  end.  As  Dr.  Denney  puts  it 
(expounding  Jn  10",  on  which  see  also  Westcott's 
note),  'Christ's  death  is  not  an  incident  of  Hi» 
life,  it  is  the  aim  of  it.  The  laying  down  of  His 
life  is  not  an  accident  in  His  career,  it  is  His  voca- 
tion ;  it  is  that  in  which  the  Divine  purpose  of 
His  life  is  revealed.'  'If  there  was  a  period  in 
His  life  during  which  He  had  other  thoughts,  it  in 
antecedent  to  that  at  which  we  have  any  know' 
ledge  of  Him  *  {Death  of  Christ,  pp.  259  and  18). 
Nothing  could  therefore  be  more  at  odds  witli 
the  consentient  and  constant  representations  of  the 
Evangelists  than  to  speak  of  the  '  shadow  of  the 
cross  as  only  somewhat  late  in  His  history  begin- 
ning to  fall  athwart  our  Lord's  pathway ;  of  the 
idea  that  His  earthly  career  should  close  in  gloom 
as  'distinctly  emerging  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,'  and  as  there- 
fore presumably  not  earlier  '  clear  in  His  mind ' : 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  accompanying  more  general 
judgment  that  'there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
or  supernatural  in  Jesus*  foreknowledge  of  His 
death,'  and  that  'His  prophecy  was  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  mind  which  knew  that  it  could  not  cease  to 
be  obedient  while  His  enemies  would  not  cease  to 
be  hostile'  (A.  M.  Fairbaim,  The  Expositor,  1897,  i. ; 
V.  iv.  [1896]  283,  285).  It  is  not  less  unwarranted 
to  speak  of  Him  as  bowing  to  His  fate  only  '  as  the 
will  of  Crod,  to  which  He  yielded  Himself  up  to 
the  very  end  only  with  difficulty,  and  at  best  agamst 
His  will '  (Wemle,  Synopt,  Fraqe,  200). 

Such  expressions  as  these,  however,  advise  us 
that  a  very  different  conception  from  that  presented 
by  the  Evangelists  has  found  widespread  accept** 


ajice  BiDDDg  a  class  of  modem  schotara,  whose 
eflbrta  have  been  devoted  to  giving  to  our  Lord's 
life  on  earth  a  character  more  normally  human 
tliaa  it  seems  tu  possess  as  it  lies  on  the  pages  of 
ivangelists.  The  negat' 
constructions  offered  > 
springs  of  our  Lord's  career  being  rejection  of  the 
account  given  by  the  Evangeliata,  these  scholars 
are  thrown  bacK  for  piidance  very  much  upon 
their  own  subjective  estimate  of  prolubilities.  The 
Gospels  are,  however,  theaole  sources  of  information 
for  tlie  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  decline  their  aid  altogether.  Few,  accordingly, 
have  been  able  to  discard  entirely  the  general 
framework  of  the  life  of  Christ  they  present  (for 
tliose  who  are  inclined  to  represent  Jesus  as  making 
no  claim  even  to  be  the  Meitilab,  see  H.  Holtzmann, 
NT  TAeol.  i.  2S0,  note  ;  Meinhold  as  there  referred 
tu ;  and  Wrede,  Dot  il&sinaaijeAeitiinUt  especially 
Appendix  viL).  Most  have  derived  enough  from 
the  Gospels  to  assume  that  a  criaia  of  some  sort 
occnrred  at  Cieaarea  Philippi,  where  tlie  Evangelists 
represent  our  Lord  as  beginning  formally  and 
frankly  to  prei>are  Uis  disciples  fur  His  death  (Mt 
Ifl"  tl). 

Great  dlfferencci  uHu  U,  oaat,  hcmfver,  over  what  tbia  uriidi 
vHA  ^heolttA  Aippcwn  that  it  wao  only  at  thia  poiDt  In  Ilia 
ininlaiiTthat  JeaualicKuilatlilakHlmHbtballMslah:  BtriUH 
Is  willioK  to  beline  Se  auajKcted  Himacll  to  be  Uie  Ueatlah 
earlier,  and  auppovea  that  He  pciw  firat  begvi  to  prodjUm  HliD- 
aelf  audi  i  P.  W.  B>:IudMI  and  LoUt^  Inia^e  that  an  tbia 
day  He  boUi  put  Ihe  Ueadanic  (XOim  upon  a&  hewl  and  faced 
death  Itnmlne  in  Hl«  paCli ;  Weiaicker  uid  Kehn  kllow  that 
He  Ihaught  and  proddmed  Hiniiell  ttie  UcHiah  from  the  be- 
slnnlnii.  and  auppoM  tbat  what  I*  new  ben  la  that  only  now 
did  He  canM  to  aee  with  deunaaa  that  Bta  mlnMry  wouM  end 
In  Hia  dpalh-uid  u  death  lor  Oit  Undah  meana  retam.  tbey 

~  beg^  Mia  pnoUmatlon  of  HIb  return  In  glory, 

and  Haae  find  difflcolty  In  aaentin^,  VeeUnff 
11  impoanue  mat  the  Founder  of  a  gplHtnol  kingdom  ibould 
look  lorward  lo  ita  conaummatlon  la  a  pb)->icai  one,  and  hi' 
rfiUng,  theRlore,  that  though  Jtsua  may  well  bnye  pndiolwl 
the  deetmcUon  ol  Hia  eneniiea,  He  oui  scafnly  have  foretold 
Hla  own  coming  In  glury-  On  the  other  haul,  fibaoie  and  Baur 
Judge  that  a  predkUon  dE  the  deelrudlcMi  oT  Jemaalem  too 
doKly  reMublee  what  actually  occuired  nattobepsidnni'uin, 

back  on  the  dondi  of  heaven.  Aa  to  Hie  death.  Strauei  thinhi 
He  bwan  to  antSdpale  it  only  abortly  before  HIi  laet  journey  to 
' •— 1 :  while  Bolaten  nnDoC  belieye  that  He  rallied  what 


add  that  here  Hi 


«  Him 


n^  U 


even  then  did  not  acqnieax  In  It  Cn  Spitla).  That 
Juruaalem  for  the  Tkupoae  of  dylbff,  neither  Weill 
Brandt,  nor  H.  Boltimanii,  nor  Schultien  wiO  admit,  though 
the  two  lut  named  allow  that  Ba  fOraaw  that  the  loumey 
would  end  in  Hia  death ;  or  at  lead  tlat  It  powibly  would,  adda 
panjer,  dnce,  ol  ooune,  ■  poatfhIUty  ot  euccese  lay  open  to 
Him  (of.  U.  Boltimann,  ST  TluoL  L  fSi-WO.  note).  Ai  many 
men,  hi  many  opininna.  Aa  the  poiltlTB  principle  ol  constmo 
tion  In  all  th«M  KhemM  of  life  for  Jemia  la  deiupematunllia- 
tlon,  they  dlfler,  BO  far  ai  the  provide  etemenMn  Uli  teaching 
a>  reported  by  the  ErangelbitB  la  concerned,  Qhiefly  In  the 
meaaure  In  which  they  eiq^in  it  aa  due  more  or  len  entirely 
to  the  Evanseiiali  carrying  their  own  Ideaa,  or  Ihe  ideas  of  the 
ounmanlty  in  which  they  lived,  back  into  J«ua'  mouth ;  or 
allow  It  mor*  or  leae  fully  to  Jemt  Indeed,  but  only  in  ■  form 
which  cui  be  tbonght  ot  aa  not  riung  above  the  natural  prog- 
-■  ot  a  man  In  Hia  portion.  A  lew  denv  to  Je«u  Iho 
ea  of  predictions  reported  In  the  Ooepeis,  and  ualgu 
M,ouj  jjj  loaifl  to  the  thought  ol  the  later  fommunily  (r-g- 
Qchhom.  WredeL  A  lew,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  series  to  J«nis,  and  explain  them  all 
naturaiiatlcally.  Moat  take  an  Intermediate  podtion.  deter- 
mined hy  the  principle  thai  all  which  seenis  to  each  criUc 
incapable  ol  naturalutic  explanation  aa  utterancee  of  Jcaib 
j'liqll  he  assigned  to  later  origin.  Aocordln^y,  the  concrete 
dT>IailBln  the  allei^  prediotlone  are  quite  gonorally  denied  to 
JesuB,  and  represented  as  easily  exfUcaUe  modlflcatlooB.  in 
lu-cnrduice  with  the  actual  oonne  of  evrnt*,  ol  what  J«bub  really 
eaUI.  The  prediction  ol  rvsurrectlon  on  the  third  day,  for  ex- 
ample, is  held  by  many  (i^.  Schwartttc^ff)  to  be  too  precise  a 
determination,  and  la  theretore  eidudHl  from  the  prophecy, 
or  einUned  as  only  a  peripbnalB  for  an  IndeBnlte  abort  time, 
oftcrthe  aa*k«;  ol  Has  ($<sa  even  a  Weiss).  To  oUiers  a 
prediction  ol  a  resurrection  at  all  seems  hicredibie  <8Uaun, 
eehenhel,  Weirsikker,  Kehn.  Brandt),  and  It  U  tranunuled  Into, 
at  most,  a  premonition  of  future  nrtofy.  by  yet  others  (i 
"••— -le  anticipation  ol  *--  ■    ■     ■■    '"    "       ■■ 


.,  _  , _..  Is  doubted,  ._  ..„ 

ost  is  left  to  Jmob  eicvpt,  poBstbly,  a  vague  anUdpatlon 
iulcy  and  niSerinE :  while  wlbh  others  even  this  gives 
nd  JeaUH  is  lepieMnted  aa  paadng  either  the  greater 
TT,_  ,<j_  ^T.^i^A.^-1 — *  —  .k \.^i^  -.■  ^^  jQ  lovful  expecta- 


Lnd  ilia  interposition  in  His' behalf  (cf.' 
h  of  opinions  Ln  Wrede,  Mctcitugehtimnu 


cklyth 


Thus,  over-against  the  'dogmatic'  view  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  set  forth  in  the  Evangelists,  accurd- 
ini;  to  which  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  die,  and 
which  is  dominated,  therefore,  by_  foresight,  is  set, 
in  polar  onuosition  to  it,  a  new  view,  cidling  it«ell 
'  historical,  t'he  principle  of  which  is  the  denial  to 
Jesna  of  any  foresight  whatever  beyond  the  most 
limited  baman  forecast.  No  pretence  is  ordinarily 
made  that  tlus  new  view  is  given  support  by 
the  Evangelical  records;  it  is  put  forward  on  a 
priori  or  general  groands-— oh,  for  example,  the 
only  psychologically  possible  view  {e.g.  Schwartz- 
kopff.  Prophecies  of  Christ,  p.  28 ;  cf.  Dermey, 
Diath  of  Christ,  p.  11,  and  especially  the  just 
strictures  of  Wrede,  MesiiaspeheimTiis,  pp.  2,  3). 
It  professes  to  find  it  incredibfe  that  Jesns  entered 
upon  His  ministry  witli  any  other  expectation  than 
success.  Contact  with  men,  however,  it  allows, 
brought  gradually  the  discovery  of  the  bopelesa- 
nesa  of  Rawing  them  to  Hia  spiritual  ideals ;  the 
growing  eniuity  of  the  rulers  opened  before  Him 
the  prospect  oi  dieaater ;  and  thus  there  canie  to 
Him  the  slow  recognition,  first  of  the  possibility, 
and  then  of  the  certainty,  of  failure ;  or,  at  least, 
since  fwJure  was  impossible  for  the  mission  Ha 
had  come  to  perform,  of  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  suHering  to  the  ultinuite  success.  So 
slowly  was  the  readjustment  to  this  new  point  of 
riew  made,  that  even  at  the  end— as  the  nrayer  at 
Gethsemane  shows  — there  remained  a  lingering 
hope  tiiat  tlie  extremity  of  death  might  he  avoided. 
Ho  far  as  a  general  sketch  can  lie  made  of  a  view 


,__.   the  general  atateraents  of  Kfihler,  Zur 

Lthre  MM  dcr  VcriUhnwag,  159 ;  Denney,  Dtalh  of 
Chriit,  11;  Wrede,  Manatgeheimnia,  86),  Only 
such  parts  of  the  predictive  element  of  the  teach' 
ing  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  aa  are 
thought  capable  of  naturalistic  interpretation  ar9 
incorporated  into  this  new  construction.  By  those 
who  wiali  to  bring  in  as  much  as  possible,  it  la  said, 
for  example,  that  our  Lord  was  too  firmly  pcr- 
snaded  of  His  Messianic  appointmeDt  and  function, 
and  waa  too  clear  that  this  function  centred  in  tho 
establishmentof  the  Kingdom,  to  accept  death  itself 
as  failure.  When  He  perceived  death  impending, 
that  meant  to  Him,  therefore,  return ;  and  return 
Ut  bring  in  the  Messianic  glory  meant  resurrection. 
When  He  thonght  and  spoke  of  death,  therefore, 
He  necessarily  thoUKlitand  spoke  ^so  of  resurrec- 
tion and  return :  tlie  throe  went  inevitably  to- 
gether; and  if  He  anticipated  the  one,  He  must 
have  anticipate<i  the  others  also.  Under  this  general 
scheme  all  sorts  of  opinioBS  are  held  as  to  when, 
how,  and  under  what  impulsca  Jesns  formed  and 
taught  thia  eschatological  programme.  Aa  notable 
a  conatruction  as  any  holds  that  He  first  became 
certain  of  His  Measinhship  in  an  ecstatic  visioa 
which  accompanied  His  baptism  ;  that  the  Messiah 
mnst  suffer  was  already  teme  in  upon  His  convic- 
tion in  the  course  of  His  temptation ;  tint  it  was 
not  until  the  scene  at  Ceeearea  Philippi  that  Hfl 
attained  the  happy  assnrance  that  tlie  Messianio 


gloiy  li 


the  ecstasy  of  that  moment,  was,  nevertheless, 
only  Kradually  assimilated.  When  Jesus  waa 
labouring  with  His  disciples,  He  was  labonring 
also  with  Himaelf.  In  this  particular  constmction 
(it  is  O.  Holtzmann's)  an  element  of  'ecstasy'  ia 
introduces! ;  more  commonly  the  advances  Jesns  is 
supposed  to  make  in  Hia  anticipations  are  thought 
to  reat  on  processes  of  formal  reasonine.  1  n  either 
case.  He  is  pictored  aa  only  slowly,  under  the  stress 


s  conceived  distinctly  as  the  victim  rather  tli&n 
Uie  Lord  of  His  destiny.  So  far  from  entering 
the  world  to  die,  and  1^  His  death  to  save  the 
world,  and  in  His  own  good  time  and  way  accom- 
plishing this  great  miasion,  He  enters  life  set  npon 
livin?,  and  only  yields  step  liy  step  reluctantly  to 
tie  hard  fate  which  inexorably  closes  upon  Him. 
That  He  clinifs  through  all  to  His  conviction  of 
His  MessinJiship,  and  adjusts  His  hope  of  accom- 
plishing His  Messianic  mission  to  the  uvermaatering 
pressure  of  circumstances, — is  that  not  a  pathetic 
trait  of  hnman  nature!  Do  not  all  enthusiasta 
th«  like!  Is  it  not  precisely  the  mark  of  their 
fanaticism !  The  plain  fact  is,  if  we  may  express 
it  in  the  brutal  frankness  of  common  speech,  in 
this  view  of  Jesua'  career  He  miscalcuJated  and 
failed ;  and  then  naturally  sought  (or  His  followers 
sout'ht  for  Him)  to  save  the  faflnre  (or  the  appear- 
ance of  failure)  by  inventing  a  new  ilinattemtnt  for 
the  career  He  had  hoped  for  in  vain,  a  new  de- 
nonement  wliich — has  it  failed  too!  Most  of  our 
modem  theorizers  are  impelled  to  recogniM  that  it 
too  has  failed.  When  Jesns  so  painfully  adjusted 
Himself  to  the  hard  destiny  which  more  and  more 
obtruded  itself  upon  His  recognition.  He  taught 
that  death  was  but  an  incident  in  His  career,  and 
after  death  would  come  the  victory.  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  He  foresaw  that  thousands  of  years 
would  intervene  between  what  He  represented  as 
bnt  an  apparent  catastrophe  and  the  glorious 
reversal  to  which  He  directed  His  own  and  His 
followers' eyes!  On  the  contrary,  He  expected  and 
He  taught  that  He  would  come  back  soon — cer- 
t^nly  Mforo  tlie  generation  which  bad  witnessed 
His  apparent  defeat  hod  passed  away  ;  and  that 
He  wonid  then  establish  that  Messianic  Kingdom 
which  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  He  had 
unvaryingly  taught  was  at  hand.  He  did  not 
do  so.  Is  there  aay  reason  to  believe  that  He 
ever  will  return!  Can  the  'foresight'  which  has 
repeatedly  failed  so  miserably  be  trusted  still, — 
for  what  we  choose  to  separate  out  from  the 
mass  of  His  expectations  as  the  core  of  the 
matter!  On  what  grounds  shall  we  adjust 
the  discredited  '  foresight '  to  the  coarse  of  events, 
obviously  unforeseen  by  Him,  since  His  death ! 
Where  is  the  end  of  these  '  adjuatmenta '  T  Have 
"e  not  already  with  'adjustment'  after  'adjost- 


He  attained,  and  transmuted  them  into  something 
fundamentally  different, — passed,  in  a  word,  so  far 
beyond  Him,  that  we  retain  only  an  artificial 
connexion  with  Him  and  His  real  teaching,  a  con- 
nexion mediated  by  little  more  than  a  word! 
That  in  this  modem  construction  we  have  the 


the  Evangelists,  it  needs  no  argument  to  establish. 
In  the  Gospel  presentation,  foresight  is  made  the 
principle  of  our  Lord's  career.  In  the  modem 
view  He  is  credited  with  no  foresight  whatever. 
At  best.  He  was  possessed  by  a  fixed  conviction  of 
His  Messianic  mission,  whether  gained  in  ecstatic 


He  felt 

conviction,  that  ^. 

God  would  work  that  mission  out  for  Him  ;  and  __. 

this  assurance  He  went  faithfully  onward  fulfilling 

His  daily  task,   bungling  meanwhile  egregionsly 

in  His  reading  of  the  scroll  of  destiny  which  was 

unrolling  for  Him.     It  is  an  intensely,  even   an 

exaggeratedly,  human  Christ  which  is  here  offered 

us  ;   and  He   stands,  therefore,  in   the  strongest 

contrast  with  the  frankly  Divine  Christ  which  the 


FORESIGHT 

Gospels  present  to  us.  On  what  grounds  can  we 
be  expected  to  sabstitute  this  for  that !  Certainly 
not  on  grounds  of  historical  record.  We  have  no 
historic^  record  of  the  self- consciousness  of  Jesus 
except  that  embodied  in  the  Gospel  dramatization 
of  His  life  and  the  Gospel  report  of  His  teaching ; 
and  that  record  expressly  contradicts  at  every  Bt«p 
this  modem  reconstruction  of  its  contents  and 
development.  The  very  principle  of  the  modem 
construction  is  reversal  of  the  Gospel  delineation. 
Its  peculiarity  is  that,  though  it  calls  itself  the 
'  historical'  view,  it  has  behind  it  no  single  scrap 
of  historical  testimony  ;  the  entirety  of  historical 
evidence  contradicts  it  Qatly.  Are  we  to  accept  it, 
then,  on  the  general  grounds  of  inherent  pro- 
bability and  rational  construction !  It  is  historic- 
ally impossible  that  the  ^reat  religious  movement 
which  we  call  Christianity  could  have  taken  its 
origin  and  derived  its  inspiration — an  inspiration 
far  from  spent  after  two  thousand  years — from 
such  a  figure  as  this  Jesus.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
in  these  modem  reconstructions  we  have  nothing 
but  a  sustained  attempt  to  construct  a  naturalistic 
Jesus ;  and  their  chief  interest  is  that  they  bring 
before  us  with  unwonted  clearness  the  kind  of 
being  the  man  must  have  been  who  at  that  time 
and  m  those  circumstances  could  have  come  for- 
ward making  tlie  claims  which  Jesus  made  without 
supernatural  nature,  endowment,  or  aid  to  sustain 
Him.  The  value  of  the  speculation  is  that  it 
makes  superabundantly  clear  that  no  such  being 
could  have  occupied  the  place  which  the  historicw 
Jesus  occupied  ;  could  have  made  the  impression 
on  His  followers  wliich  the  historical  Jesus  made  ; 
could  have  become  the  source  of  the  stream  of  re- 
ligious influence  which  we  call  Christianity,  as  the 
historical  Jesus  became.  The  clear  formulation 
of  the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  in  tlie  construction 
of  a  naturalistic  Jesus,  in  other  words,  throws  us 
violently  back  upon  the  Divine  Jesus  of  the  Evan- 
gelists as  the  only  Jesus  that  is  historically  pos- 
sible. From  this  point  of  view,  the  labours  of  the 
scholars  who  have  with  infinite  pains  built  up  this 
construction  of  Jesus'  life  and  development  have 
not  been  in  vain. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  predictions  of 
Jesus,  and  especially  of  the  three  great  series  of 
prophecies  of  His  death,  resurrection,  and  return, 
with  respect  to  their  contents  and  fulfilment! 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  eschatology  of 
Jesus.  But  a  few  general  remarks  seem  not  un- 
called for.  The  topic  has  received  of  late  much 
renewed  attention  with  very  varied  resalts,  the 
number  and  variety  of  constructions  proposed 
having  been  greatly  increased  above  what  the  in- 
herent difficulty  of  the  subject  will  account  for,  by 
the  freedom  with  which  tne  Scripture  data  have 
been  modified  or  set  aside  on  so-called  critical 
grounds  by  the  several  investigators.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  the  new  interpretations  also  may  be  classi- 
lied  under  the  old  categories  of  futuristic,  preter- 
istic,  and  spiritualistic. 

The  spIriluBlistlo  lnt«p™'"tion— whoee  melliod  of  deillng 
with  our  Lonl'i  pr«diad<HU  remdily  fallfl  fn  with  &  widapread 
theory  that  it  li '  conliuy  to  (ha  spirit  imd  muincr  of  nnuina 
wophecy  to  predict  nctaal  clrcumstJUioes  like  K  toovimytr' 
(Mulrbead.  KiehatobiBy  of  Jttia.  p.  10 ;  SchnaitikopS,  iVs- 
pJwio  d/ Jmu*  cari»t,  78,  450,  as,  CTS,  31!,  etc.)-" 
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Christ,  1805),  whofle  own  view  is  iU  exact  contradictory,  viz. 
that  by  His  resurrection  Jesus  meant  Just  His  return.  The 
general  conception,  however,  that  *  for  Jesus  the  hope  of  resur« 
rection  and  the  Uiought  of  return  fell  together,'  so  that  *  when 
Jesus  spoke  of  His  resurrection  He  was  thinking  of  His  return, 
and  vice  vena'  (O.  Holtanann,  War  J  emu  Ekttatikert  67,  notel 
is  very  widely  held.  The  subsidiary  hypothesis  (first  suggested 
by  Colani)  of  the  inclusion  in  the  great  eschatological  discourse 
attributed  by  the  Evan^lists  to  our  Ixml  of  a  *litUe  Apoca- 
l^-pse '  of  Jewish  or  Jewish  Christian  origin,  by  which  WeifFen- 
bach  eased  his  task,  has  in  more  or  less  mo<Ufled  form  received 
the  widest  acceptance  (cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  I  327, 
noteX  but  rests  on  no  solid  grounds  (cf.  Weiss,  Be^'schlag, 
Haupt,  ClemenX  Most  adherents  of  the  modem  school  are 
clear  that  Jesiis  expected  and  asserted  that  He  would  return  in 
Messianic  glory  for  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom ;  and 
most  of  them  are  equally  clear  that  in  this  expectation  and 
assertion,  Jesus  was  mistaken  (cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  ST  Theol. 
i.  312 f.X  'In  the  expectation  that  the  kingdom  was  soon  to 
come,'  says  Oscar  Holtzmann  in  a  passage  typical  enough  of 
this  whole  school  of  exposition  (War  Je*tu  Eknatiker  t  p.  1331 
*  Jesus  erred  in  a  hunuui  way ' ;  and  in  such  passages  as  Mk  9^ 
1330,  Mt  10^  he  considers  that  the  error  is  obvious.  He  adds, 
'That  such  an  error  on  Ihe part  of  Jesus  concerning  not  a  side- 
issue  but  a  fimdamental  pomt  of  His  faith, — His  first  proclama- 
tion began,  according  to  Mk  1^^,  with  the  «-«TXiip«rr«i  i  tuupif  mu 
ryyiiut  ii  fim^ikiim,  rtv  0wv,— does  not  facilitate  faith  in  Jesus  is 
self-evident ;  but  this  error  of  Jesus  is  for  His  Church  a  highly 
instructive  and  therefore  highly  valuable  warning  to  distin- 
guish between  the  temporary  and  the  permanent  in  the  work 
of  Jesus.'    Not  every  one  even  of  this  school  can  go»  however, 

Suite  this  length.  Even  Schwartzkopff,  while  allowing  that 
esus  erred  in  this  matter,  wishes  on  that  very  account  to  think 
of  the  mere  definition  of  times  and  seasons  as  belonging  to  the 
form  rather  than  to  the  essence  of  His  teaching  {The  Prophecies 
o/  Jem»  Christ,  1895,  Eng.  tr.  1897,  p.  319 ;  KonrUe  Jesut 
irren  f  1896,  p.  3) ;  and  in  that  Baldensperger  \a  in  substantial 
agreement  with  hvm  (Selbstbetpusttsein  Jetu  i,  p.  148,  >  p.  205). 
From  the  other  side,  E.  Haupt  {Etehaiolog.  AussagenJesu,  1896, 
p.  138  f.)  urges  that  Jesus  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able 
to  avoid  all  errors,  at  l^ut  in  the  religious  sphere,  even  if  they 
concern  nothing  but  the  form ;  while  WeifTenbach  (Die  Frage. 
etc.  p.  9)  thinks  we  should  hesitate  to  suppose  Jesus  could 
have  erred  in  too  close  a  definition  of  the  time  of  His  advent, 
when  He  expressly  confesses  that  He  was  ignorant  of  its  time 
(cf.  Muirheaa,  ^seAot  of  Jetut,  48-60,  and  esp.  li;^.  Probably 
Fritz  Barth  (Die  Uauptprobleme  des  Lebens  Jesu.  1899,  pp.  167- 
170^  stands  alone  in  cutting  the  knot  by  app^ding  to  tiie  con* 
ditionality  of  all  prophecy.  According  to  him,  Jesus  did,  indeed, 
predict  aia  return  as  coincident  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  all  genuine  prophecv  is  conditioned  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  human  agents  involved — *  between  prediction  and 
fulfilment  the  conduct  of  man  intrudes  as  a  codetermining 
factor  on  which  the  fulfilment  depends.'  Thus  tiiis  prediction 
has  not  failed,  but  its  fulfilment  nas  only  been  postponed — in 
accordance,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  with  the  will  of  Ood,  but 
with  that  of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Jesus  is  thus 
shielded  from  the  imputation  of  defective  foreright;  but  at 
least  Barth  is  able  on  tnis  view  still  to  look  for  a  return  of  the 
Lord. 

The  difSculty  which  the  passages  in  our  Saviour's 
teaching  ander  discussion  present  to  the  reverent 
expositor  is,  of  coarse,  not  to  be  denied  or  mini- 
mized. But  surely  this  difficulty  would  need  to  be 
much  more  hopeless  than  it  is  befcre  it  could  compel 
or  justify  the  assumption  of  error  *  in  One  who  has 
never  been  convicted  of  error  in  anything  else' 
(Sanday  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  635 — the  whole  passa^ 
should  be  read).  The  problem  that  faces  us  in  this 
matter,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  meantime,  is  not  one 
which  can  find  its  solution  as  a  corollary  to  a  specu- 
lative general  view  of  our  Lord's  self -consciousness, 
its  contents,  and  development.  It  is  distinctly  a 
problem  of  exegesis.  We  should  be  very  sure  that 
we  know  fully  and  precisely  all  that  our  Lord  has 
declared  about  His  return— its  what  and  how  and 
when— before  we  venture  to  suggest,  even  to  our 
most  intimate  thought,  that  He  nas  committed  so 
p-oss  an  error  as  to  its  what  and  how  and  when  as 
IS  HO  often  assumed ;  especially  as  He  has  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  declared  concerning  precisely 
the  words  under  consideration  that  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  not  His  words.  It  would 
be  sad  if  the  passage  of  time  has  shown  this  de- 
claration also  to  l^  mistaken.  Meanwhile,  the 
perfect  foresight  of  our  Lord,  asserted  and  illus- 
trated by  all  the  Evangelists,  certainly  cannot  be 
set  aside  by  the  facile  assumption  of  an  error  on 
His  part  in  a  matter  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
demonstrate  an  error,  and  in  which  assumptions  of 
all  sorts  are  so  little  justified.    For  the  detailed 


discussion  of  our  Lord's  eschatologv,  including  the 
determination  of  His  meaning  in  these  utterances, 
reference  must,  however,  be  made  to  works  treat- 
ing expressly  of  this  subject. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
F0R0IYENE8S.— 

Three  words  are  used  in  the  Gospels  which  are  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  '  forgive '  :—»ir»XuUf,  to  set  free,  once  only. 


is  found  8  times  in  the  Synoptics,  the  words  'of  sins'  or  'of 
trespasses'  being  either  added  or  closely  implied. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  article 
three  things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  that 
the  words  employed  by  Christ  and  the  ideas  they 
represent  are  not  entirely  new  as  they  come  from 
His  lips.  Our  Lord  presupposes  ana  then  puts 
His  own  characteristic  impress  upon  a  doctrine 
of  forgiveness  with  which  His  hearers  were  for 
the  most  part  familiar,  and  which  for  us  is  em- 
bodied in  the  OT.  Secondly^  that  no  complete 
study  of  Christ's  teaching  concerning  forgiveness 
can  De  made,  unless  other  words,  such  as  '  save,' 
'justify,'  and  *  cleanse,'  are  taken  into  account, 
and  the  whole  subject  of  release  from  the  guilt 
and  bondage  of  sin,  as  promised  by  Him,  is  Kept 
in  view.  And,  thirdly ,  tnat  to  stop  short  with  the 
recorded  words  of  Christ  Himself  on  the  matter 
is — speakingly  reverently — not  to  know  His  whole 
mina  upon  it.  It  was  impossible  for  Him  in  the 
course  of  His  earthly  ministry  to  set  forth  the  full 
significance  of  His  work  for  men,  before  it  was 
accomplished.  Hence  for  a  complete  account  of 
the  significance  of  His  death  we  turn  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  enlightened  as  they  were  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  whom  He  had  promisea.  In  due 
course  were  revealed  those  *  many  thin^ '  concern- 
ing His  cross  and  passion  which  His  disciples 
could  not '  bear '  dunng  His  lifetime.  Down  even 
to  the  very  close  of  His  short  ministry  on  earth 
the  rudimentary  spiritual  intelligence  of  the 
Apostles  was  unequal  to  carrying  the  full  burden 
of  the  gospel  as  they  afterwards  understood  it. 
The  way  in  which  that  gospel  was  to  be  emphatic- 
ally one  of  forgiveness,  that  '  through  this  man 
is  proclaimed  remission  of  sins,  and  by  him  every 
one  that  believeth  is  justified  from  all  things  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses,'  was  only  made  clear  afterwards.  It  being 
therefore  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  OT 
prepared  the  way  for  Christ's  teaching  on  forgive- 
ness, and  that  the  Epistles  developed  and  com- 
pleted it,  this  article  will  deal  only  with  that  sta^e 
in  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  subiect  which  is 
represented  by  Christ  and  the  Gospels.  The  con- 
siaeration  of  it  will  be  divided  into  four  sections : 
(1)  the  Divine  for^veness  of  man,  (2)  Christ's  own 
power  to  forgive  sins,  (3)  the  duty  of  men  to  forgive 
one  another,  (4)  the  extent  to  which  authority  to 
forgive  is  vested  in  the  Christian  community. 

1.  God  the  Father  as  forqiving  the  sins  of  men, — 
The  first  reference  chronologically  to  this  subject 
in  the  Gospels  is  found  in  the  Benedictiis,  or  Psalm 
of  Zachanas  (Lk  I'').  The  prophecy  concerning 
John  the  Baptist  announces  that  he  is  to  give 
'knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people,  in  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  according  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,'  etc.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
canticle  goes  to  show  that  God's  ancient  promises 
were  about  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of  a  Saviour 
through  whom  the  great  boon  of  remission  of  sins 
was  to  be  secured  in  a  fuller  sense  than  had  hitherto 
obtained.  When  the  time  came,  John  the  Baptist 
is  declared  to  have  preached  the  baptism  ot  re- 
pentance *unto  remission  of  sins'  (Mk  1*,  Lk  3'). 
In  the  same  connexion  may  be  taken  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  name  Jesus  in  Mt  P^ '  he  shall  save 
his  people  horn  their  sins,'  and  the '  Saviour,  Christ 
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the  Lord,*  of  Lk  2",  though  the  word  *  forgiveness  * 
does  not  occur.  It  was  indeed  implicit  through- 
out our  Lord's  ministry,  all  His  declarations  con- 
cerning His  coming  '  not  to  call  the  righteous,  hut 
sinners '  (Mt  9^^  ||), '  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost '  (Lk  19^^),  and  His  promise  of  '  rest  to  the 
souls'  of  men  (Mt  11^),  showing  that  the  ohject  of 
His  ministry  was  to  reclaim  from  sin,  hy  hnngine 
men  to  that  forgiveness  and  cleansing  which  God 
had  promised  through  repentance  and  faith  in  Him. 

The  explicit  references  to  forgiveness  of  sin  are 
comparatively  few,  hut  they  are  clear  and  definite 
in  character,  and  quite  sufhcient  to  estahlish  doc- 
trine on  the  Buhiect.  Thev  are:  (a)  the  petition 
in  the  Lord's  rrayer,  *  Forgive  us  our  dehts,' 
Mt  6"  (*our  sms,'  Lk  1I»),  combined  with  Mt 
Q14.  u^  Mk  11*,  which  assert  God's  willingness  to 
forgive  under  certain  conditions.  With  these  join 
Lk  6"^,  a  parallel  passage  with  a  diiferent  turn  of 
expression,  '  Release  and  ye  shall  be  released,'  the 
reference  clearly  being  to  sin.  {b)  The  parables  of 
Lk  15,  especially  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  in  Lk  18*"^*.  (c)  Our 
Saviour's  praver  on  the  cross,  *  Father,  forgjvo 
them,'  etc.,  Lk  23**.  (d)  Statements  concerning 
Grod's  willingness  to  forgive  all  sins,  including 
those  'against  the  Son  of  man,'  but  excluding  the 
unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  Mt  12", 
Mk  3»  Lk  12^0 ;  add  also  Mk  4»«,  m  which  Isaiah's 
prophecy  is  represented  as  being  fulfilled, '  lest  they 
should  repent  and  be  forgiven  (healed).' 

Putting  these  passages  together,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  Chnst  taught  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Father  uways  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the 
truly  penitent  and  in  His  mercy  to  pardon  their 
sins,  tne  chief  questions  bein^.  What  is  the  exact 
nature  of  forgiveness  ?  Is  it  rree  to  all  mankind, 
or  to  those  only  who  are  in  covenant  relation  with 
Him  ?  Is  any  condition  besides  that  of  repentance 
laid  down  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  word  '  forgiveness,'  and  the 
relation  between  Grod  and  man  implied  in  it,  must 
be  gathered  largely  from  the  OT.  Doubtless  under 
the  old  covenant  a  progressive  revelation  is  to  be 
recognized,  an  advance  in  spirituality  of  teaching 
bein^  discernible  in  its  later  stages.  Doubtless 
also  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  ceremonial  standpoint  of  the  Law 
with  its  elaborate  ritual  and  appointed  sacrifices 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  purely  spiritual 
view  of  the  prophet  and  psalmist  on  the  other. 
But,  broadly  speaking,  Christ,  like  the  more 
*  Evangelical'  OT  prophets,  represents  forgiveness 
as  a  pure  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  who  on 
the  repentance  of  the  sinner  receives  him  graciously 
and  pardons  his  trans^ession  in  the  sense  of  re- 
placing the  offender  in  his  former  relation  of 
acceptance  and  favour.  Forgiveness  is  not  mere 
remission  of  penalty,  the  forbearing  to  inflict  de- 
served punishment,  though  such  release  is  for  the 
most  part  included.  Punishment  may  still  be 
exacted,  but  it  has  lost  its  penal  character  and 
becomes  Divine  chastisement  inflicted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  offender,  or  for  the  sake  of  others. 
Neither  does  forgiveness  imply  any  false  or  arbi- 
trary dealing  with  the  past,  any  condoning  of  sin — 
which  is  essentially  immoral — or  ignoring  of  the 
transgression,  as  if  it  had  not  been  committed — 
which  would  imply  a  weak  and  false  attempt  to 
secure  the  impossible.  Nor,  again,  can  any  Kind 
of  remission  of  sins  be  predicated  of  Grod  which 
implies  unrighteousness  m  any  form,  the  solemn 
sanctions  of  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  being 
secured  by  the  conditions  upon  which  forgiveness 
is  granted. 

But  the  essence  of  forgiveness  lies  in  the  estab- 
lishment, or  restoration,  of  a  personal  relation  be- 
tween sinful  man  and  a  grieved  and  righteously 


angry  Grod.  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  erase  the 
event  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and  holiness 
will  not  permit  any  concealment  or  pretence  as  to 
the  heinousness  of  tiie  offence  committed.  But  the 
sin  may  be  'covered,'  the  guilt  cancelled,  in  the 
sense  that  on  certain  conditions  it  shall  be  as  if  it 
had  never  been,  so  far  as  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  sinner  is  concerned.  Hence  sin  when  for- 
given is  said  to  be  '  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea ' 
(Mic  V%  *  cast  behind  thy  back '  (Is  38"),  removed 
'as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west'  (Ps  103'^), 
'remembered  no  more'  (Jer  31*^)  against  the 
sinner. 

Ritachl  says :  '  Ood,  in  forgiving  or  pardoning  sins,  exerdsea 
His  will  in  Uie  direction  of  not  permitting  the  contradiction — 
expressed  in  guilt — in  which  sinners  stand  to  Him  to  hinder 
tiiat  fellowsliip  of  men  with  Him  which  He  intends  on  higher 
grounds.'  It  does  not,  he  adds,  'free  them  altogether  trom 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  from  that  mistrust  which,  as  an 
affection  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  naturally  separates  the 
injured  man  from  the  offender.'  And  again,  it  is  *  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  such  a  nature  that  while  memory,  indeed,  preserves  Uie 
pain  felt  at  the  sin  which  has  been  committed,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  place  of  mistrust  towards  God  is  taken  by  the  positive 
assent  of  the  will  to  Ood  and  His  saving  piirpose.' 

Forgiveness  can  never  be  adequately  understood 
by  means  of  any  figure  of  speech,  commercial  or 
other.  It  represents  a  relation  of  persons,  and  its 
essence  lies  m  the  restoration  of  impaired  con- 
fidence, affection,  and  favourable  regard.  It  has  to 
do  not  only  with  the  past,  but  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  it  is  exercised  by  uod  towards 
men  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  it. 

Repentance  is  the  one  condition  clearly  laid  down 
and  repeatedly  insisted  on  in  the  Grospels.  It  is 
necessary  as  oetween  man  and  man,  much  more 
between  man  and  God.  When  John  the  Baptist 
comes  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Saviour,  nothing 
can  be  done  without  that  thoroughgoing  repent- 
ance which  implies  reformation  so  far  as  man  can 
effect  it.  Repentance  is  indeed  a  necessary  in- 
gredient of  forgiveness  if  the  two  terms  are  rightly 
understood.  Sorrow  for  sin  and  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  it  are  not  arbitrary  conditions  which  the 
Sovereign  chooses  to  exact  before  bestowing  a 
boon ;  tnejr  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  per- 
sonal relation  between  Father  and  son  which  has 
been  impaired  or  broken  by  error  and  disobedience, 
and  which  is  to  be  restorea  in  forgiveness.  For  an 
impenitent  sinner  not  to  be  punished  is  conceivable, 
but  for  such  a  one  to  be  forgiven  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  The  necessity  for  a  forgiving  spirit  in 
one  who  hopes  himself  to  be  forgiven  is  dealt  with 
below. 

God  is  then  'good  and  ready  to  forgive'  (Ps  86*), 
a  God  'keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin'  (Ex  34^).  It 
would,  however,  be  misleading  to  generalize  and 
say  that  this  attribute  of  mercy  obviates  all  neces- 
sity for  an  atonement,  or  vindication  of  the  law 
of  righteousness,  and  that  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
obtain  Divine  forgiveness  of  sin  than  confession 
and  repentance  on  the  part  of  man.  The  promises 
of  the  OT  were  given  to  those  who  stood  in  a 
covenant  relation  with  God,  in  which  His  righteous- 
ness was  effectually  safeguarded.  Christ's  ministry 
was  exercised  amongst  Jews  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  presuppositions  of  OT  Scripture  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  ^acious 
parables  of  our  Lord  which  chiefly  deal  with  this 
subject.  It  is  impossible  to  found  accurate  doc- 
trine on  a  parable  only,  and  it  is  always  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  one  parable  can  cover  the  whole 
range  of  doctrine.  The  three  recorded  in  Lk  16 
were  uttered  to  show  the  nature  of  Christ's  mission 
and  His  desire  to  seek  and  save  the  worst  sinners, 
as  well  as  the  willingness  of  God  to  receive  such, 
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and  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth  when  the  penitent 
returns  and  is  pardoned.  The  moral  basis  on 
which  this  becomes  possible  in  the  Divine  govern- 
ment is  another  matter.  The  cosmic  conditions  of 
for^veness  are  described  in  their  proper  place  in 
Scripture.  But  in  the  parable  of  the  rrodigal  Son 
the  lesson  is  impressed  that  the  utmost  failure  in 
filial  duty  will  be  readily  forciven,  if  the  wanderer 
will  but  repent  and  return,  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  the  essential  teaching 
is  the  same— the  danger  lest  those  who  comply 
with  rules  of  ordinary  morality  should  so  plume 
themselves  on  their  obedience  as  to  lose  the  sense 
of  their  own  deep  need  and  ill-desert,  and  the  fact 
that  grave  offenders  against  the  fundamental  laws 
of  righteousness,  like  the  publican  and  the  harlot, 
may  find  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  grace 
before  tiie  self-righteous  Pharisee.  But  it  would 
be  utterly  mislec^ing,  even  to  the  subversion  of 
the  very  foundations  of  ethics,  if  the  inference 
were  drawn  that  it  matters  nothing  how  deeply  a 
man  sins,  provided  that  when  his  evu  course  is  over 
he  regrets  his  errors  and  asks  for  pardon,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
Universe  why  such  a  man  should  not  be  at  once 
forgiven  without  infraction  of  the  eternal  law  of 
righteousness. 

This  general  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  Christ's 
strong  language  concerning  sin,  and  especially  that 
sin  which  cannot  be  forciven  (see  Mt  12",  Mk  3®, 
Lk  12*®).  In  spite  of  the  long  controversy  which 
lias  taken  place  as  to  the  mysterious  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  misunderstandings  con- 
cerning it  which  have  caused  unspeakable  spiritual 
anguish  to  thousands,  there  seems  little  question 
that  the  only  sin  thus  pronounced  unpardonable  is 
that  of  wilful  and  persistent  sinning  against  light 
till  light  itself  is  turned  into  darkness, — the  per- 
verting of  truth  at  its  very  source,  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  Himself  instructs  the  conscience,  and  thus 
poisoning  the  wells  of  the  soul.  Therefore,  not  in 
virtue  of  an  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  but  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  such  sin  cannot  be  for- 
given. *  A  lamp's  death  when,  replete  with  oil,  it 
chokes ;  a  stomach's  when,  surcharged  with  food, 
it  starves.'  With  this  explanation  harmonizes  the 
Saviour's  prayer  in  Lk  23**  *  Father,  forgive  them ; 
for  they  Know  not  what  they  do.'  The  sin  of 
Christ's  murderers,  heinous  inaeed  beyond  expres- 
sion, was  a  sin  against  the  Son  of  man,  and — at 
lea.st  in  the  case  oi  most  of  those  implicated  and  so 
far  as  the  full  gravity  of  the  ofience  was  concerned 
— it  was  not  such  a  deliberate  and  complete  per- 
version of  conscience  as  to  amount  to  a  sin  agamst 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reason  why  the  unforgiving 
cannot  be  forgiven  is  to  be  similarly  understood. 
Hence  the  general  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the 
Ciospels  in  unmistakable  terms,  that  God  the  Father 
is  ready  to  receive  and  pardon  all  sinners  except 
those  who  shut  themselves  out  from  its  possibility 
by  wilfully  cherishing  a  spirit  known  to  be  evil, 
and  deliberately  hardening  their  own  hearts  against 
the  grace  which  was  reaSy  to  receive  and  renew 
them.     See  UNPARDONABLE  SiN. 

2.  It  is  clear  that  Christ's  teaching  concerning 
forgiveness  was  not  exhausted  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  Father's  willingness  to  receive  the  penitent. 
He  Himself  claimed  the  power  to  forgive,  which  was 
recognized  by  all  to  be  a  Divine  prerogative.  In 
Mt  9,  Mk  2,  and  Lk  5  is  recorded  the  narrative  of 
the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  which  had  evidently 
impressed  itself  strongly  upon  tradition,  since  it  is 
given  by  all  three  Synoptists  at  greater  length 
than  usual  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  It  was 
one  of  the  grounds  of  offence  which  ultimately 
caused  the  oeath  of  Jesus,  that,  whilst  lowly  in 
demeanour,  He  put  forth  claims  for  Himself  so 
lofty  that  to  a  reverent  Jew  He  appeared  often  to 


blaspheme.  Jesus  does  not  deny  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  none  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
only.  To  a  true  believer  in  one  God  this  is  an 
axiom ;  there  is  but  one  Governor  and  there  can  be 
but  one  Fount  of  pardon.  Jesus  did  not  thereupon 
disclaim  the  possession  of  a  Divine  prerogative. 
He  put  His  own  claims  to  an  easily  applied  test, 
Whether  is  it  easier  to  tell  a  sufferer  tnat  his  sins 
are  forgiven,  or  to  heal  him  of  an  incurable  malady  ? 
In  other  words,  any  prophet  may  speak  words  of 
comfort  or  absolution,  out  one  who  shows  the 
power  of  healing  in  order  to  establish  his  claim  to 
pronounce  for^veness  is  no  ordinary  messenger, 
out  proves  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 

Sower.  The  whole  incident  evidently  made  a 
eep  impression,  for  we  are  told  that  the  people 
wondered,  praised  God,  and  acknowledged  that 
unprecedented  and  superhuman  power  had  been 
entrusted  to  a  son  of  man. 

The  close  connexion  between  the  work  that 
Christ  did  for  the  bodies  of  men  and  the  power 
that  He  claimed  over  their  souls  in  the  for^ve- 
ness  of  sin,  is  suggested  in  other  narratives, 
though  somewhat  less  clearly.  The  inference  has 
been  drawn  from  Jn  5^^  and  the  early  tradition 
recorded  in  8^^,  that  Jesus  habitually  pronounced 
remission  of  sin  and  gave  power  to  amend  the  life 
in  future,  but  the  brief  records  in  these  cases 
hardly  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

The  narrative  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner, 
recorded  in  Lk  7»-w,  is  full  of  instruction  on  the 
subject  of  forgiveness.  The  mission  of  Christ  to 
save  the  outcast  and  the  abandoned  is  here  deli- 
cately and  beautifully  shown.  The  only  doubtful 
point  of  interpretation  relates  to  the  ground  of  for- 
^veness  as  described  in  v.^.  Many  commentators, 
including  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  authorities, 
make  the  forgiveness  extended  to  the  woman  to 
depend  upon  the  love  she  showed,  and  at  first  read- 
ing this  might  seem  warranted  by  the  phrase  '  for 
she  loved  much.'  But  on  examination  this  is  seen 
to  be  impossible.  For  (1)  the  whole  scope  of  the 
parable  of  the  two  debtors  shows  that  forgiveness 
precedes  lovo ;  (2)  the  latter  part  of  v.*'  enforces 
the  same  lesson ;  and  so  (3)  does  the  absolution 
pronounced  in  v.**.  The  only  ambiguity  lies  in 
the  pregnant  use  of  6ti  in  v.^.  and  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  may  be  expressed  by  the  paraphrase, 
'This  is  the  reason  why  I  tell  you  that  her  many 
sins  are  forgiven — for  (see)  she  has  shown  much 
love;  but  he  who  is  forgiven  little,  loves  little.' 
Her  repentance  and  acceptance  had  taken  place 
before,  ner  grateful  love  was  manifested  in  return 
by  the  outpouring  of  the  ointment ;  and  in  v.** 
Cflirist  authoritatively  confirms  the  assurance  of 
her  free  and  full  pardon  as  One  who  had  an  abso- 
lute right  to  do  so. 

The  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the 
basis  of  atonement  through  the  death  of  Christ  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  revealed  by  Christ  Himself. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  contains  passages  like  1^  and  a 
reference  in  19*  to  the  Paschal  lamb  (?),  but  neither 
of  these  comes  from  the  lips  of  the  Master.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  teaching  is  found  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  reference 
to  His  blood  as  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  in 
Mt  28^,  also  perhaps  in  the  directions  given  to  the 
Apostles  in  Lk  24*^.  By  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
earliest  Epistles  the  doctiine  of  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  fairly  developed,  and  the  Question  is,  How  far 
had  progress  been  made  in  this  direction  before 
the  aeath  of  Christ  took  place  ?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  that — as  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Incarnation  and  a  Future  Life  in  the  OT — fore- 
shadowings  only  had  been  ^ven,  hints  and  indica- 
tions of  a  revelation  whicn  could  not  be  clearly 
and  definitely  made  until  Christ's  work  was  com- 
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plete  and  the  full  gift  of  the  Spirit  bestowed.  A 
reference  is  found  in  Mt  20^  to  the  giving  up  of 
life  by  the  Son  of  man  *  as  a  ransom  for  many,' out 
the  Apostles  could  not  in  Christ's  lifetime  under- 
stand at  all  the  need  for  His  death  and  the  full 
meaning  of  the  shedding  of  His  blood  upon  the 
cross ;  and  its  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  dawned  upon  them  only  gradually  under  the 
illumination  of  the  promised  Spirit. 

SL  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  in 
Christ's  ethical  teaching  was  His  inculcation  of 
the  dutyof  alinost  unlimited  forgiveness  of  man  hi/ 
man.  The  standard  thus  set  up  was  practically 
new.  In  Pagan  ethics  to  revenge  an  injury  and 
punish  an  enemy  to  the  utmost  was  manly,  to 
forgive  was  mean-spirited.  Some  affronts  might 
be  passed  over  by  tne  magnanimous  man,  simply 
because  it  was  lieneath  his  dignity,  or  disturbing 
to  his  eouanimity,  to  notice  them.  But  the  idea 
of  not  only  abstaining  from  vengeance,  but  actually 
restoring  an  offender  to  a  relation  of  kindly  regard, 
on  the  ground  of  human  brotherhood  and  for  the 
sake  of  nelping  an  erring  one  to  regain  his  forfeited 
position,  was  quite  alien  to  the  spirit  of  ancient 
morals. 

Christ  taught  not  only  the  duty  of  forgiveness 
on  repentance,  but  that  it  was  to  be  unlimited 
both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.  No  offence  was 
so  serious,  no  repetition  of  onences  so  excessive, 
that  forgiveness  might  be  withheld,  provided  only 
that  penitence  were  shown.  The  former  of  these 
points  is  not  enlarged  on  by  Christ,  but  it  is 
involved  in  the  proverbial  completeness  of  the 
phrase  *  unto  seventy  times  seven  (Mt  18^).  Such 
lorgiveness  of  injuries  was  based  upon  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  ethics :  {a)  the  duty 
of  repressing  all  personal  resentment,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  virtues  of  meekness  and  humility ; 
and  (b)  that  love  to  all  men,  including  enemies, 
which— paradoxical  as  it  might  appear — Christ 
enjoined  as  fundamentally  incumbent  on  all  His 
disciples  (Mt  5**).  The  *love'  and  forgiveness 
thus  inculcated  do  not  depend  upon  personal 
merits,  for  they  are  to  be  exercised  even  towards 
the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  But  the  one  neces- 
sary condition — repentance — is  insisted  on,  else 
the  moral  character  of  forgiveness  is  lost.  For, 
as  already  explained,  forgiveness  is  a  relation 
between  persons,  and  if  it  be  included  as  a  duty 
in  a  moral  code,  it  must  imply  an  ethical  relation, 
such  as  is  altogether  lacking  if  evil  is  condoned,  or 
its  seriousness  slighted.  Hence  the  offender  must, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  put  away  the  evil  thing,  if  it 
is  to  be  no  longer  a  barrier  between  him  and  one 
whose  course  is  determined  by  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness. The  truly  moral  nature  of  Christian  forgive- 
ness is  brought  out  in  Lk  17',  where  it  is  closely 
t'oined  with  the  duty  of  reproving  sin — *  If  thy 
brother  sin,  rebuke  him  ;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive 
him.'  With  this  may  be  compared  Lv  19",  where 
the  reproof  of  an  evil-doer  is  spoken  of  as  a 
mark  of  love.  Just  as  in  the  Law  the  righteous 
man  is  bidden  to  rebuke  his  neighbour  and  not 
*  bear  sin  because  of  him,'  so  under  the  gospel  he 
is  bidden  to  forgive  the  penitent  wrong-doer,  that 
he  may  help  him  to  a  better  life. 

The  close  connexion  between  God's  forgiveness 
of  man  and  man's  forgiveness  of  injuries  against 
himself  is  brought  out  in  Mt  6"-",  Lk  11*;  see 
also  Lk  6"  and  Mk  ll^*-  ^,  In  the  last  passage,  as 
well  as  in  Mt  5^  ^,  the  duty  of  being  *  m  love  and 
charity  with  our  neighbours,*  and  *in  perfect 
charity  with  all  men,'  is  laid  down  as  a  condition 
of  acceptable  prayer  to  God.  The  reason  is  akin 
to  that  described  above.  There  are  some  states  of 
mind  in  which  a  worshipper  is  not  fit  to  pray,  in 
which  he  asks  for  blessings  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  receiving.    The  principle  is  not  to  be  understood 


as  a  kind  of  Divine  lex  talionist  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  Unmerciful  Debtor  (Mt  18**) — that  a  man 
does  not  deserve  mercy  himself,  if  he  will  not 
show  it  to  others,  though  this  is  true  and  appeals 
to  a  natural  sense  of  justice.  Rather  is  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  unforgiving  man  shows  essen- 
tial impenitence,  or  at  best  an  uneducated  con- 
science in  respect  of  his  relations  with  his  fellows. 
A  man  who  cherishes  hardness  of  heart  towards 
those  w^ho  have  injured  him  so  offends  against  the 
law  of  love  that  he  cannot  be  received  by  the  God 
of  love,  and  cannot  enjoy  the  restored  relationship 
which  he  asks  for  in  the  Divine  forgiveness,  the 
whole  significance  of  which  is  due  to  the  supremacy 
of  love.  Or,  as  Beyschlag  expresses  it,  *he  who 
would  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  love  as  a  recipient 
must  belong  to  it  as  an  a^ent.'  The  merciful 
alone  can  obtain  mercy,  or  rightly  use  it  when  it 
is  granted  to  them. 

i.  Similar  principles  to  those  which  regulate  the 
relation  of  indiviauals  are  to  be  apphed  where 
Christian  comimmities  are  conceited.  The  two 
are  closely  connected,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage 
Mt  18«-".  Christ  deals  first  with  the  offending 
individual ;  if  it  can  be  avoided,  recourse  must 
not  be  had  to  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
society.  It  may  be  that  personal  remonstrance 
will  suffice  to  set  right  the  offender,  or  at  least 
the  moral  Influence  of  the  brotherhood  exercised 
in  private  by  the  presence  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses. If  the  whole  community  is  compelled  to 
act,  the  utmost  penalty  inflicted  is  expulsion  from 
the  brotherhood,  the  only  rights  then  remaining  to 
the  excommunicated  person  being  the  inalienable 
ones  of  a  fellow-man. 

The  question  of  forgiveness  or  condenmation  as 
exercised  by  the  community  arises  from  the  phrase- 
ology concerning  binding  and  loosing  contamed  in 
v.is,  with  which  should  be  compared  the  words 
addressed  to  St.  Peter  in  Mt  16^,  and  those  ad- 
dressed to  a  company  which  seems  certainly  to 
have  included  more  tnan  the  Apostles,  in  Jn  20^. 
The  power  granted  to  the  Christian  community  in 
the  words,  *  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained,'  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Divine  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the  one  hand, 
or  with  individual  forgiveness  on  the  other. 
Whilst  more  significant  than  the  latter,  it  stops 
far  short  of  the  former.  Individual  Christians 
are  to  do  their  best  privately  to  stop  the  progress 
of  ill-feeling  and  enmity,  but  *  offences '  will  still 
arise.  A  power  of  checking  them  is  therefore 
lodged  with  the  community  for  the  maintenance 
of  purity  and  the  avoidance  of  scandal.  This  is 
described  as  the  power  of  *  binding  and  loosing.' 
Acting  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  presumably  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  His  Church  will.  He  says,  in 
a  sense  exercise  His  authority,  and  their  action, 
whether  of  permission  or  prohibition,  of  condem- 
nation or  acquittal,  will  be  ratified  in  heaven. 
This  power,  while  great  and  important,  is  clearly 
not  comparable  to  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  the 
individual  sinner.  This  involves  a  full  knowledge 
of  circumstances  and  of  the  disposition  of  tne 
inmost  heart  which  no  man  can  possess  in  relation 
to  his  fellow -man.  No  authority  is  given  by 
Christ  to  a  community — still  less  to  a  *  priest,'  of 
whom  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Gospels  know 
absolutely  nothing — to  exercise  or  to  pronounce 
*  forgiveness '  in  the  case  of  any  individual.  But 
just  as  an  offender  belonging  to  a  Christian  com- 
munity needs  to  be  rebuked  by  the  Church  in 
order  that  the  Divine  condemnation  of  wrong- 
doing may  be  echoed  on  earth,  and  earthly 
penalties  may  be  inflicted  which  may  arrest 
further  evil  and  so  prevent  the  terrible  danger 
of  worse  punLshment  to  come  ;  so  the  penitent 
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needs  assurance  from  an  earthly  authority  to  help 
him  in  his  upward  course  of  reformation,  though 
the  real  and  ultimate  transaction  of  forgiveness 
must  rest  hetween  himself  and  Grod  alone.  ^  The 
high  authority  thus  conferred  upon  the  Christian 
society  and  the  responsible  character  attached  to 
its  judgments  depend  entirely  upon  its  possession 
of  that  spiritual  discernment  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  bestow,  and  its  acting  always  in 
tiie  name  of  Christ  and  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

LiTERATURS.— From  amongst  the  nomberleas  books  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  on  uie  subject  may  be  mentioned: 
Beyschlag,  AT  Theoloayjbk,  i.  ch.  iv.  }  11,  and  ch.  vlL  ||  3 
and  4 ;  Stevens,  At  Thecloay,  pt.  i.  ch.  viiL  :  Moberly, 
Atonement  and  PenonalUy,  ens.  2  and  3 ;  Seeley,  Eoce  Homo, 
chs.  22  and  23 ;  Knight,  Christian  Ethic,  ch.  11 ;  and  eanedally 
Ritschl,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reeoncuiation, 
1874,  vol.  ill  [Eng.  tr.  under  the  above  title,  1900] ;  see  also 
Bethune-Baker,  art.  '  Forgiveness'  in  Hastings'  DB. 

W.  T.  Davison 
FORSlKEN.^Mt  27^  [|.    See  Dereliction. 

FORSAKING  ALLA 

A^ii»«4.  Mt  4».  22= Mk  118. 20 ;  Lk  611 ;  Mt  19W-  »=Mk  10».  »= 
Lk  liy^  a» ;  «T«r««'ri#««i,  *  renounce,'  Lk  14S.  In  Lk  061  «r*r<B|- 
tia^tu  r»7t  us  Ttf  iln**  fjutu  may  mean  either  '  bid  farewell  to  those 
in  my  house  *  (cf .  Mk  e«,  Ac  181^,  2  Co  2W),  or  *  renounce  the 
things  in  my  house,'  renunciare  negoeiis  domestieis  (Eraon.). 

Jesus  had  two  classes  of  disciples.  First  there 
was  the  multitude  of  those  who  oelieved  on  Him ; 
and,  while  He  required  that  they  should  ^ve  Him 
the  chief  place  in  their  affection  and  shrmk  from 
no  sacrifice  for  His  sake,  He  allowed  them  to 
remain  where  He  had  found  them,  prosecuting 
their  old  avocations,  yet  rendering  no  small  service 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  hy  testifying  to  His 
grace  and  confessing  what  He  had  done  for  their 
souls.  Then  there  were  the  Twelve,  whom  He 
required  to  be  always  with  Him,  following  Him 
wherever  He  went,  sharing  His  lot,  and  entering 
by  daily  intercourse  and  discipline  into  the  mys- 
steries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  they  might 
be  fitted  for  the  task  of  carrying  on  His  work 
when  He  was  gone.  Some  of  the  rormer,  like  the 
(rerasene  demoniac,  would  fain  have  attached 
themselves  to  Him  and  joined  the  fellowship  of 
His  comrades;  but  He  refused  their  offer.  He 
had  other  work  for  them  to  do.  *  Away  to  thine 
house  unto  thy  people,  and  proclaim  to  them  what 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  to  thee,  and  how 
he  had  pity  on  thee '  (Mk  5"=Lk  8»). 

In  every  instance  He  laid  it  down  as  the  inexor- 
able conaition  of  admission  to  His  inner  circle 
that  the  man  should  forsake  all — home,  kindred, 
and  possessions.  *Come  after  me,'  He  said  to 
Simon  and  Andrew  when  He  called  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  *  and  I  will  make  ^ou 
fishers  of  men.*  And  it  is  written  that  *  they  im- 
mediately left  their  nets  and  followed  him.'  Then 
He  callcKl  James  and  John,  and  they  also  'left 
their  father  Zebedee  in  the  boat  with  the  hired 
men,  and  went  away  after  him*  (Mk  P'"*= 
Mt  4*'*^).  And  in  His  commission  to  the  Twelve, 
when  He  sent  them  forth  two  by  two  to  preach 
and  heal,  He  reiterated  this  condition  of  Apostle- 
ship.  He  laid  His  hand  on  the  tenderest  of  human 
affections  and  claimed  for  Himself  a  prior  devo- 
tion :  *  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  above  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  above  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  one 
who  doth  not  take  his  cross,  and  follow  after  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me*  (Mt  ia»-»). 

Of  course  it  was  inevitable  that  those  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  wherever  He  went  should  share  His 
homeless  and  desolate  lot ;  but  He  had  a  special 
reason  for  His  emphatic  insistence  on  this  condi- 
tion. The  men  of  His  ^neration  cherished  a 
secular  ideal  of  the  Messiah.  They  looked  for 
a  king  of  David's  lineage  who  shoiud  appear  in 


might  and  majesty  and,  driving  out  the  heathen, 
set  up  the  fallen  throne  in  more  than  its  ancient 
splendour.  Even  the  Twelve  shared  this  ideal, 
and  they  clung  to  it  to  the  last,  reconciling  them- 
selves to  the  lowliness  of  their  Master  Dy  the 
theory  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  veilmg  of 
His  glory,  and  that  He  would  presently  fling 
off  His  disguise  and  flash  forth  in  His  proper 
majesty.  They  had  left  all  that  they  might  follow 
Him,  but  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  anti- 
cipation of  a  speedy  and  overflowing  recompense. 
*  Behold,*  said  St.  Feter  after  the  young  ruler's 
refusal  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  Jesus  de- 
manded, '  we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee :  what 
then  shall  we  have  ? '  It  was  towards  the  close,  and 
the  Twelve  were  beginning  to  fear  that  they  had 
been  hugging  a  false  hope,  and  would  have  no 
such  recompense  as  they  dreamed  of.  'Verily  I 
tell  you,'  answered  Jesus,  pitying  their  discomfi- 
ture yet  resolute  to  correct  their  error,  *  that  ye 
that  nave  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration  when 
the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  shall  yourselves  also  sit  upon  twelve  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  every 
one  who  hath  left  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
mother,  or  children,  or  lands,  or  houses,  for  my 
name's  sake,  shall  receive  manifold  more,  and  shall 
inherit  eternal  life.  But,*  He  added  significantly, 
hinting  at  a  reversal  of  their  expectation,  *  many 
last  shall  be  first,  and  first  last^  (Mt  19«'-»=Mk 
10»-8i=Lk  18»-*').  They  were  right  in  expecting 
a  recompense,  but  their  recompense  would  be  other 
than  they  conceived. 

As  time  passed  and  He  still  trod  the  path  of 
humiliation,  they  fretted  at  His  inexplicable  pro- 
crastination ;  and,  as  the  darkness  deepened,  and 
the  toils  closed  about  Him,  they  reasoned  that  the 
inevitable  d&nouement  could  be  no  longer  deferred. 
During  His  last  progress  to  Jerusalem,  with  His 
intimation  of  the  Passion  in  their  ears,  they  were 
dreaming  their  worldly  dream.  He  was  gomg  up 
to  the  sacred  capital,  and,  they  assured  themselves, 
it  could  be  for  naught  else  than  the  claiming  of 
His  crown  ;  and  James  and  John,  conspiring  with 
their  mother  Salome,  approached  Him  and  essayed 
to  extort  from  Him  a  promise  that  they  should  be 
awarded  the  chief  places  beside  His  throne  (Mt 
20^»=MklO»-«). 

Such  was  the  Messianic  ideal  which  dominated 
the  minds  of  our  Lord's  contemporaries;  and  it 
was  fraught  with  mischief,  hindering  more  than 
aught  else  the  recognition  of  His  claims.  In  truth 
the  marvel  is  not  that  so  few  accepted  Him,  but 
that  with  such  an  expectation  anv  accepted  Him. 
They  were  looking  for  a  glorious  Messiah,  a  king 
with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  an  army  at  his  back ; 
and  Jesus  presented  Himself,  the  Son  of  man, 
meek  and  lowly,  the  very  antithesis  of  what,  they 
believed,  the  Messiah  should  be.  He  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting  against  the  unspiritual  icieal, 
and  not  tne  least  striking  of  His  protests  is  this 
condition  which  He  constantly  and  emphatically 
placed  before  those  who  desired  to  attach  them- 
selves to  Him.  A  scribe  once  came  to  Him  and 
said :  '  Teacher,  I  will  follow  thee  wherever  thou 
goest.'  What  was  his  notion  ?  He  had  been  con- 
vinced of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and,  sharing 
the  prevailing  expectation,  thought  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  of  honour  and  emolument  in  the  new  era 
which  would  presently  be  inaugurated.  Certainly, 
he  argued,  when  Jesus  won  His  own  and  rewarded 
His  mithful  followers.  He  would  award  the  fore- 
most place  to  one  so  distinguished  by  rank  and 
learning.*  And  how  did  Jesus  answer?  'You 
are  expecting,'  He  said,  '  office  and  honour  in  an 
earthly  kingdom.  Realize  the  fact.  If  you  follow 
me  wherever  I  go,  you  must  forsake  all  and  share 

*  So  Chrysoet.,  Jerome. 
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my  lowlv  and  painful  lot.  The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  oirds  of  the  heaven  nests  ;  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  down  his  head '  *  (Lk 
9"-»=Mt8i»-»). 

Affain,  when  He  was  travelling  through  Galilee 
on  nis  last  journey  up  to  Jerusalem,  He  was 
followed  by  an  enthusiastic  throng.  Knowing 
whither  He  was  bound,  they  concluded  that  He 
was  going  to  declare  Himself  king  of  Israel,  and 
they  were  for  following  Him  all  the  wav  and 
sharing  in  His  triumph.  Suddenly  He  wheeled 
round  {(rrp(uf>€li)  and  addressed  them  :  '  If  any  man 
Cometh  after  me,  and  doth  not  hate  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  moreover,  even  his  own  life,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his 
cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple.' 
Then  He  added  two  parables,  —  the  unfinished 
Tower  and  the  Two  Kings, — warning  against  the 
folly  of  embarking  upon  an  enterprise  which  one  is 
incapable  of  carrymg through.  'So,  therefore,*  He 
concluded,  '  if  ye  would  follow  me,  understand  the 
condition.  Count  the  cost,  and  determine  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  meet  it.  Every  one  of  you 
who  doth  not  renounce  all  that  he  hath  cannot  be 
my  disciple '  (Lk  14»-»).  David  Smith. 

FORTY.— See  Numbers. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  WORLD.— The  phrase 
KarapoX^  xdafiov  occurs  in  Mt  25**,  Lk  ll*®,  Jn  17** 
{KdfffjLov  is  doubtful  in  Mt  IS*",  see  RVm).  It  is  a 
common  expression  in  the  NT,  e.g.  Eph  1*,  He  4* 
9»,  1  P  1»,  Rev  13«  178.  In  general  it  denotes  a 
time  sense,  implying  a  strong  declaration  of  pri- 
ority. It  always  occurs  with  the  prepositions  At6 
or  Tp6.  Kara^oK-fi  primarily  means  the  laying 
down  or  foundmg  of  anything,  hence  the  absolute 
beginning.  Kbafioi  is  a  word  of  much  more  varied 
meaning,  into  the  different  phases  of  which  we 
need  not  here  enter.  Its  present  use  as  applied  to 
the  Universe  is  well  established.    The  wnole  ex- 

fression  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  found  in  Mk 
0*  13'*  *  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  *  (dxd 
dpx^^  KTl<r€w),  'Old  Testament  Hebrew  has  no 
term  which  would  ouite  correspond  to  the  Greek 
6  KdiTfios '  (Dalman,  Words  of  Jestis,  p.  162).  Mt 
13"  is  an  unliteral  rendermg  of  Ps  78'  Q^iT'lP* 
which  the  LXX  translates  dr  dpxrjf*  *  The  founda- 
tion of  the  world'  stands  for  the  definite  epoch 
when  this  present  Universe  was  originated. 

W.  S.  Kerr. 
FOUR.— See  Numbers. 

FOWL. — The  word  'fowl*  is  now  almost  re- 
stricted to  poultry,  and  especially  to  that  familiar 
bird  in  a  farmyard,  the  *  oam-door  fowl' ;  but  it 
is  used  in  the  NT  in  a  wider  sense.  The  Gr.  word 
xrreivd  (lit.  *  flying  things ')  does  not  indeed  signify, 
as  its  derivation  might  miply,  all  ^vinged  creatures 
meaning  sometimes  attached  to  '  fowls '  in  Old 


English  (Hastings' Z>^,  art.  *Fowr).     It  denotes 
*  birds,'  of  which  there  are  many  species  in  Pale- 


many 
stine,  including  some  which  are  onfy  birds  of  pas- 
8age  with  us.  Quite  arbitrarily  AV  renders  Tereivd 
by  *  birds' in  Mt8«>  13*',  Lk9»;  and  by  « fowls '  in 
Mt  6»  13*,  Mk  4*«,  Lk  8*  12«  13".  In  every  case 
in  which  Tcreivd  occurs  in  the  Gospels  RV  gives 
'birds.' 

Borrowing  so  much  as  He  did  from  outward 
nature,  our  Lord  often  employed  birds  to  illustrate 
His  teaching.  Their  nests  are  contrasted  with 
His  own  pillowless  couch  (Mt  8**).  In  the  parable 
of  the  Sower  they  devour  the  seed  that  tails  by 
the  wayside  (Mt  13*) ;  in  that  of  the  Mustard  Seed 

•  W0V  rr,v  xt^mXr.t  nkirr,^  cf.   Jn  19*  aXntit  tv,9  ut^mX^v.     JesUB 

never  rested  till,  His  work  being  finished,  He  rested  on  the 
cron. 


thej  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  the  huge  plant 
which  grew  out  of  such  a  tiny  germ  (Mk  4**).  Their 
free  undistracted  lives  play  an  important  pait  in 
that  cumulative  argument  which  Christ  builds  up 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  against  the  tyranny 
of  care.  They  neither  sow,  reap,  nor  gather  into 
bams,  yet  the  heavenly  Father  feeds  them  (Mt 
6^),  i.e.  they  are  inferior  to  man  in  two  respects. 
For  (1)  they  cannot  anticipate  and  influence  the 
future  a£  man  can  bv  the  exercise  of  his  reason 
or  the  labour  of  his  hands ;  (2)  God  is  only  their 
Creator,  but  He  is  man's  Father,  and  will  not  forget 
His  child.  Though  the  'fowls'  cannot  foresee,  or 
work,  or  trust,  they  have  no  care.  Yet  they  are 
fed.  How  foolish  of  man,  who  can  do  all  these 
things,  to  fall  so  far  beneath  the  '  fowls,'  and  worry 
over  food  and  drink,  when  his  first  duty  is  to  seek 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  His  righteousness  ! 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

FOX  (dXf^Ti;^).— Foxes  and  jackals  are  referred 
to  indiscriminately  in  Scripture,  although  the  fox 
is  somewhat  smaller  in  size,  and  is  generally  found 
singly,  whereas  jackals  prowl  around  villages  in 
small  packs.  Both  animals  are  of  a  timid  nature, 
and  exnibit  similar  cunning  and  stealth  in  securing 
their  prey,  and  live  in  deserted  ruins  and  among 
the  rocks  of  the  mountain  gorges.  Christ's  allusion 
to  them  (Mt  8^,  Lk  9"^)  takes  its  meaning  from  the 
fact  that  while  places  of  refuge  and  rest  were 
definitely  allottea  to  such  outcast  creatures,  the 
Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  His 
reference  to  Herod  as  a  fox  (Lk  13^^)  is  not  only 
expressive  of  contempt,  but  may  allude  to  the 
cause  of  the  kinc's  hostility :  he  was  the  invader  of 
vineyards  who  Had  taken  his  brother's  wife.  The 
verses  that  follow  also  indicate  that  Christ's  death 
must  be  otherwise  brought  about.  The  petty  and 
furtive  intentions  of  Herod  must  give  way  to  the 
grander  rapacity  of  Jerusalem  as  the  historical 
destroyer  of  the  prophets.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

FRAGMENTS  (/rXd<r/iuira,  pieces  broken  for  dis- 
tribution ;  cf.  KKaa^jdrtjiv  dprruv  of  LXX  Ezk  13"*). — 
All  the  Synoptists  record  that,  when  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude  ended,  the  broken  pieces 
remaining  over  from  the  meal  were  gathered  up  and 
deposited  in  twelve  baskets  (Mt  14*,  Mk  6^,  Lk 
%").  St.  John  adds  that  this  was  done  in  obedience 
to  Christ's  command,  addressed  to  the  disciples,  by 
whom  apparently  the  work  was  performed  ( Jn  6"). 
The  surpnis  thus  collected  far  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  original  stock,  and  bore  witness  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  meal  partaken  of.  The  carefulness 
shown  in  collecting  the  remnants  of  food  was 
intended  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  waste,  and 
served  to  correct  any  tendency  to  undervalue  what 
had  come  to  the  recipients  so  cheaply.  The  miracle 
was  one  of  the  very  exceptional  cases  in  which 
Christ  provided  for  men's  ordinary  wants,  was 
wrought  only  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  that 
had  arisen  (Mt  14^'),  and,  while  it  raised  expecta- 
tions of  similar  benefits  in  the  future  (Jn  6^),  was 
not  designed  to  produce  this  result.  The  storing 
of  the  nragments  for  future  use  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  such  miracles  were  not  to  be  every- 
day occurrences.  As  in  all  Christ's  miracles,  there 
is  strict  economy  of  supernatural  resources,  which 
are  resorted  to  only  when  natural  resources  fail. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

FJRANKINOENSE  {np),  XZ/Sai^of ).  —  One  of  the 
ingredients  of  incense  (ni^tap),  Ex  30*^,  and  one  of 
the  gifts  brought  by  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Saviour 
(Mt  2").  The  name  is  derived  from  p^  *to  be 
white,*  akin  to  which  is  lubAn,  the  name  by  which 
frankincense  is  known  in  Arabia.  It  is  a  fragrant 
gum  or  resin,  the  produce  of  the  tree  Boswcllia 
Serrata,  of  the  natural  order  Amyridacete,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  slitting  the  bark«     The 
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tree  itself  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
India,  whence  the  gum,  which  requires  no  further 
preparation  than  heing  allowed  to  harden,  is  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  the  yellowish  or  inferior  quality 
in  larger  quantities  than  the  white.  Some  un- 
certainty has  existed  as  to  the  source  of  the  supply. 
It  seems  clear  that  no  such  tree  existed  in  Palestme, 
but  that  the  frankincense  used  there  was  imported 
through  Arabia  (cf.  Is  fiO',  Jer  6*,  where  *  incense  * 
in  A\  ought  to  be  'frankincense,'  and  is  so  rendered 
in  KV).  The  opening  up  of  In<Ua  by  Britain  made 
it  plain  that  the  source  of  the  supply,  which  had 
previously  come  through  Persia,  was  to  be  found 
there. 

The  ritual  use  of  frankincense,  in  the  OT  as 
among  the  heathen,  denotes  direct  adoration.  It 
i»  burned  as  an  appenda^  to  the  minhdh  (Lv  2^). 
According  to  old  allegorizmg  traditions,  the  frank- 
incense otiered  by  the  Magi  signified  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Child,  the  cold  representing  His 
royalty,  the  myrrh  either  His  healing  powers  or 
His  prospect  of  suffering. 

LirBRATURS.— Birdwood,  Tlu  Gentu  BoneeUia,  London,  1870, 
also  in  Trans.  Linn,  SoeietVt  xxviL,  1871 ;  Eneve.  BrU,^  art 
'  Frankincense.'  8.  J.  RAMSAY  SiBBALD. 

FREEDOM.— See  Free  Will  and  Liberty. 

FREE  WILL.— It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definition 
of  Free  Will  that  is  not  tautological, — indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  defined.  It  may, 
however,  oe  described  as  the  ability  to  determine 
witliin  oneself  as  to  one's  acts  or  courses  of  action. 
We  have  not  anywhere  in  the  Grospels  or,  indeed, 
in  the  NT  mention  made  in  specific  terms  of  Free 
Will,  or  any  statement  made  in  so  many  words 
that  either  the  Divine  will  or  the  will  of  man  is 
free.  We  have  little,  in  fact,  of  philosophical  or 
philosophico-theological  discussion  of  any  kind  in 
the  NT.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  thin^  is 
in  Ro  9^*"-*,  where  the  question  of  human  freeoom 
is  approached,  and  even  there  such  discussion  is 
rather  deprecated,  as  verging  on  impiety,  than 
entered  upon.  But  while  the  question  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  whether  the  will  of  God  or  the 
will  of  man,  is  not  formally  dealt  with  in  the  NT, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  Grod  is  regarded  as  acting 
freely,  and  that  man  is  recognized  as  a  free 
agent. 

1.  That  Grod  is  not  bound  by  any  necessity  ex- 
ternal to  Himself,  that  He  acts  according  to  the 
counsel  of  His  will,  is  rather  to  be  ^thered  from 
the  general  spirit  of  Scripture  teachmg  than  to  be 
deduced  from  particular  passages.  The  freedom  of 
the  Divine  will  is,  indeed,  plainly  implied,  although 
not  explicitly  mentioned,  in  such  words  as  (Ro 
11^**),  *For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  or  who 
hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recom- 
pensed unto  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and  through 
tiim,  and  to  him  ore  all  tiling  :  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever.  Amen.'  But  Scripture  simply  accepts 
the  freedom  of  the  Divine  wul  rather  than  form- 
ally states  it.  We  cannot,  however,  think  of  God 
as  acting  other  than  freely,  if  we  are  to  accept 
Him  as  a  living  Grod  at  all.  Did  we  suppose  that 
there  was  any  necessity  outside  of  Himself  con- 
straining Him  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  we  should 
be  makmg  an  impersonal  force  the  true  Deity. 
We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  God  acts  freely. 
Yet  to  say  that  the  Most  High  acts  freeljr  does  not 
mean  that  He  acts  capriciou^.  He  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  His  own  nature.  We  can  conceive  that 
He  might  have  made  the  material  universe  other 
than  He  has  made  it,  but  we  cannot  conceive  Him 
as  acting  otherwise  than  in  love  and  holiness  and 

i'ustice.    Still,  the  necessity  by  which,  in  a  sense, 
le  may  be  said  to  act  where  His  moral  govern- 


ment is  concerned  is  simply  the  necessity  of  being 
true  to  His  own  nature. 

2.  That  man  is  a  free  a^nt  is  not  stated  in  so 
many  words  in  the  NT,  but  is  assumed  everywhere. 
Surely  when  our  Lord  said  (Mt  11")  'Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labour,*  and  (Jn  6*^)  *  Ye  will  not 
come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life,'  He  accepted 
the  freedom  of  man  as  a  reality.  No  doubt  He 
also  said  (Jn  6^),  'No  man  can  come  unto  me 
except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him.' 
But  in  saving  so  He  did  not  mean  that  men  were 
mere  passive  instruments,  but  simply  that  all  that 
appealed  to  the  heart  in  favour  of  spiritual  living 
was  from  on  high,  whence  also  all  spiritual  aids 
came.  Those  who  hold  that  the  will  is  not  free, 
or,  as  we  should  rather  put  it,  that  men  are  not 
free  to  will,  do  not  as  a  rule  armie  so  much  from 
Scripture,  although  they  may  do  that  in  part,  as 
from  philosophical  grounds,  and  what  they  regard 
as  experience.  No  doubt  those  who  regara  lil^rty 
as  incompatible  with  predestination  may  arg|ue 
that  predestination  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, out  the  conclusion  that  because  predestination 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  man  cannot  be  free  is 
their  o>vn,  and  is  not  taught  in  Scripture.  Whether 
man  is  free  or  not  is  to  a  large  extent  a  question 
of  merely  academic  interest,  althouj^h  not  wholly 
so.  We  all  act  upon  the  hypothesis  that  we  are 
free.  Certainly  the  conclusion  that  men  are  not 
free  operates  against  contrition  for  sin  and  repent- 
ance,— hinders  one  from  feeling  that  he  is  guilty 
before  God, — and  perhaps  it  is  partly  with  the 
desire  to  ^t  rid  of  the  sense  of  sin  that  some  men 
argue  against  our  possession  of  freedom.  But  in  a 
general  way  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
men  are  free  agents,  hence  the  discussion  of  free- 
dom is  mainly  one,  as  we  have  said,  of  academic 
interest.  Scripture,  as  before  remarked,  accepts 
man's  freedom  as  a  fact,  and  we  all  have  the 
consciousness  of  being  free.  It  is  argued,  however, 
on  various  grounds  that  the  sense  of  freedom  which 
we  have  is  illusive.  In  his  Outline  of  Christian 
Theoloqy  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke  mentions  four  grounds 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  is  chal- 
lenged: viz.  (a)  Fatalism,  {h)  Predestinarianism, 
(c)  jNecessitarianism,  {d)  DeterminiBm. 

(a)  There  is  perhaps  no  need  of  seriously  discuss- 
ing Fatalism,  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  pnilosophy 
of  despair.  We  all  at  times  feel  the  strange  in- 
evitabieness  of  things,  but  fatalism  cannot  com- 
mend itself  to  us  as  a  reasoned  philosophy. 

(6)  Predestinarianism  in  some  form  or  other 
we  can  hardly  avoid  accepting,  if  we  believe  in 
an  ordered  universe ;  and  to  resolve  predestina- 
tion, in  so  far  as  rational  and  moraJ  oeings  are 
concerned,  into  simple  foreknowledge,  does  not 
materially,  or  at  least  very  materially,  help  us. 
Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  the  knowledge 
that  a  thing  is  to  occur  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  doer  of  it  must  do  it.  From 
the  antecedents  of  a  man  we  may  judge  tolerably 
well  what  his  course  of  action  in  given  circum- 
stances will  be,  but  our  knowledge  as  to  how  he  is 
likely  to  act  does  not  affect  his  freedom, — does  not 
compel  him  to  act  in  the  way  foreseen.  And  so,  it 
may  be  argued,  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  an 
action  does  not  make  the  action  inevitable,  does 
not  make  it  one  that  must  be  done.  And  this  is 
perhaps  formally  true,  but  it  is  only  formally  so. 
What  Grod  foresees  will  be  done  has  a  material  in- 
evitableness  about  it,  and  will  just  as  surely  be  done 
as  if  it  had  been  predestinated.  And  if  an  action 
is  predestinated,  or  even  Divinely  foreseen  as  being 
sure  to  occur,  how  can  it  be  saia  that  a  man  does 
it  freely  ?  Freedom  seems  incompatible  with  fore- 
ordination, — even  with  Divine  foreknowledge.  Yet 
no  reasoning,  however  logical  it  may  appear,  can 
ever  make  us  lose  the  sense  of  freedom.     We  may 
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try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  not  free,  but 
the  seuse  of  freedom  will  remain  with  us  notwith- 
standing, and  we  shall  go  on  acting  as  if  we  were 
free. 

(c)  We  may  say  about  Necessitarianis^niy  or  the 
doctrine  that  every  volition  is  caused  by  its  ante- 
cedents, that  it  is  in  a  way  true,  but  that,  as  urged 
against  the  freedom  of  tlie  will,  it  neglects  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  are  contri- 
buting all  along  to  the  antecedents  which  so  far 
determine  every  volition. 

{d)  And  witn  regard  to  Determinism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  all  volitions  are  determined  by 
motives  acting  on  the  will,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
also  is  true,  but  that  motives  acting  on  the  will 
are  not  like  forces  acting  on  a  body  and  pro- 
ducing a  resultant  which  may  be  mathematically 
calculated.  Our  motives  are  our  own  feelings  and 
desires,  however  these  may  be  affected  by  objects 
without  us,  and  our  decisions  to  act  depend  upon 
what  we  are,  though  that  is  not  simply  what,  as 
we  might  say,  nature  has  made  us,  but  what  to  a 
large  extent  we  have  made  ourselves.  To  suppose 
that  we  can  act  without  motive  of  some  kind 
would  be  to  suppose  what  is  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, for  we  are  always  more  or  less  conscious 
of  being  influenced  by  motives,  but  the  action  of 
motives  is  no  mere  mechanical  action.  Our  free- 
dom, indeed,  as  Martensen  (Christian  Ethics,  §  31, 
pp.  109,  110)  well  points  out,  is  conditioned,  not 
aosolute.  We  are  not  free  save  within  certain 
limits,  and  many  things — our  native  tendency  to 
sin,  heredity,  environment,  above  all  the  force  of 
habit — operate  against  our  acting  freely  in  accord- 
ance with  our  consciousness  of  what  is  best.  But 
the  sense  of  freedom  which  we  possess  is  not 
illusive.  We  need,  doubtless,  the  Divine  aid  in 
order  to  true  religious  living.  But  we  are  bound 
by  no  iron  chain  of  necessity.  We  are,  save  in 
so  far  as  we  may  have  ourselves  enslaved  our 
wills,  bound  by  no  outward  or  inward  constraint 
to  will  other  than  the  good.  And  even  the  enslaved 
will  can  be  made  free  by  Divine  grace. 

8.  The  notion  of  moral  freedom  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  NT  differs  from  all  merely  philo- 
sophical ideas  on  the  subject.  Here  freedom  means 
the  being  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
thus  enabled  to  realize  the  ideal  of  human  nature 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God  (Ro  6**).  The 
freedom  of  the  Christian  will  lies  not  in  the  power 
to  do  whatsoever  we  please,  but  in  the  power  to 
choose  and  follow  that  for  which  God  made  us. 
God  Himself  is  absolutely  free,  precisely  because 
He  is  the  absolutely  perfect  moral  Being ;  and 
Christ's  power  to  make  others  free  springs  from 
His  own  Divine  freedom — that  moral  oneness  with 
the  Father  in  the  strength  of  which  He  did  always 
the  things  that  were  pleasing  to  Him  (Jn  8*).  In 
Christ's  gospel  a  freedom  after  His  own  pattern  is 
offered  to  all.  The  Son  can  make  us  free  so  that 
we  shall  be  free  indeed  (Jn  8*»).  This  freedom 
comes  from  union  with  Christ,  for  apart  from  Him 
we  can  do  nothing  (Jn  15').  The  doctrine  of  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  consequent  endowment  of  His  disciples  with 
freedom  and  power,  was  taught,  according  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  by  Jesus  Himself  (see  esp.  14-17). 
It  is  constantly  enforced  by  St.  Paul  as  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  experience.  Apart  from  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  will  is 

Sowerless  to  realize  its  own  ideals  (Ro  7^**^'  %^'). 
lut  in  accepting  Christ  as  our  Master,  and  yield- 
ing to  His  law  as  supreme,  we  pass  into  *the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.'  See, 
further.  Liberty. 

Lttbrattrb.— Art. '  Will'  in  Hastinjrs'  DB ;  Martensen,  Chri«- 
tian  Ethics \  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics;  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  Discussions  (appendix,  Philoaophical) ;  A.  M.  Fair- 


bairn,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  Albrecht 
Kitschl,  Justification  arul  Reconciliation:  J.  R.  IIlinurHorth, 
Reason  and  Revelation ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology  ;  R.  Anchor  Thompson,  Christian  Theistn  ;  and  Philo- 
sophical and  Theological  works  in  generaL 

George  C.  Watt  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 
FRIENDSHIP.— 1.  Pre-Christian  and  Chris- 
tian FRIENDSHIP.  —  Friendship  was  esteemed 
among  the  pagans  and  received  memorable  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Bks.  viii. 
and  ix.)  and  Cicero  (de  Amicitia).  The  latter  said, 
*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  valuable  than 
friendship.'  Jewish  literature  treated  the  same 
subject,  as,  for  example,  in  Sirach  (6^),  *  There 
is  nothing  that  can  be  taken  in  exchange  for  a 
faithful  friend.'  This  appreciation  of  friendship  as 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  happiness  throws  light 
upon  the  ancient  attitude.  Tne  mutual  kindness 
oi  friends,  considered  necessary  to  complete  the 
happiness  even  of  the  philosopher,  but  wnich  was 
conhned  to  those  of  the  same  school  or  character, 
makes  more  prominent  the  absence  of  benevolence 
from  the  ancient  system  of  virtue.  Christianity 
has  also  a  high  regard  for  friendship,  has  ennobled 
it,  but  has  at  the  same  time  placed  limitations 
upon  it. 

(1)  The  enlargement  of  Christian  friendship  is 
twofold,  (a)  The  area  within  which  the  grace  may 
be  displayed  is  much  extended  by  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  upon  the  dignity  of  woman,  whereby 
marriage  loses  any  trace  of  tne  offence  with  which 
even  many  enlightened  Jews  regarded  it,*  and  be- 
comes a  lofty  friendship,  (b)  This  is  further  enlarged 
by  the  new  ideal  of  benevolence,  which  is  to  pene- 
trate all  the  relations  of  life.  Humanity  has  been 
dignified  by  the  Incarnation.  Christian  Ethics  is 
not  the  successor  to  the  virtues  of  paganism,  but  the 
new  spirit  that  turned  patriotism  into  brotherhood, 
elevated  friendship  into  universal  love ;  4>i\la  be- 
comes 4>i\a8€\<f>ia.  The  exceptional  exhibitions  of 
goodwill  and  charity  displayed  by  heathen,  re- 
markable because  of  their  contrast  with  the  preva- 
lent selfishness,  are  taken  for  granted  amone  the 
members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Friendship 
ceases  to  be  a  luxury  and  becomes  a  responsibility. 
Love,  the  root  of  all  Christian  virtues,  must  per- 
vade all  the  performances  of  life. 

(2)  The  limitation  placed  upon  friendship  in 
the  new  religion  follows  from  tne  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  friendship,  which  causes  a  complete  re- 
adjustment of  human  thought.  The  pagans  found 
little  spiritual  rest  or  inspiration  in  their  religion, 
and  human  friendship  was  neither  a  reflexion  nor 
a  suggestion  of  a  Divme  fellowship.  With  Christ, 
however,  the  love  for  God  is  paramount,  and  re- 
ceives an  importance  far  beyond  any  other  relation- 
ship. '  Ye,  my  friends,  shall  leave  me  alone :  and 
yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me '  ( Jn 
16^).  To  furnish  this  higher  friendship  is  the 
mission  of  Christ.  He  has  come  that  we  may  have 
the  power  to  become  sons  of  God  (Jn  V^),  Religion 
takes  precedence  over  friendship :  man  may  not 
usurp  God's  place.  The  gospel  which  teaches  that 
man  attains  his  exaltation  according  as  he  bows 
down  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
necessarily  modifies  the  view  that  human  com- 
panionship is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  God  recasts  everything 
in  a  new  mould.  Theology  reacts  upon  anthro- 
pology. '  God  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of 
all  true  and  lasting  friendship'  (Zwingli). 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  on  friendship.— 
This  is  suggestive  and  incidental  rather  than 
formal  and  detailed.  In  parables  and  conversa- 
tions Christ  indirectly  drops  sentences  which  show 
how  general  was  His  observation  of  all  the  relations 
into  which  people  might  enter.    (1)  In  the  parables 

♦  But  of.  Pr  aii'W-,  and  Sir  40M  «  a  friend  and  companion 
never  meet  amiss,  but  above  both  is  a  wife  with  her  husband.' 
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of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Piece  of  Silver,  He 
touches  upon  the  much  debated  basis  of  friendship. 
The  joyous  discovery  of  lost  possession  leads  to 
social  communion.  *  He  (she)  calleth  together  his 
(her)  friends  and  neighbours,  saying,  Rejoice  with 
me '  (Lk  15*-  •).  This  act  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  instinct  for  association.  The  consciousness  of 
joy  breaks  through  the  bounds  of  individualism 
and  runs  over  into  the  sphere  of  human  companion- 
ship ;  for  the  feeling  that  life's  great  emotions  are 
too  strong  for  narrow  limits  constrains  men  to 
seek  this  expansion  among  others.  The  soul  de- 
lights in  self -revelation.  *  But  no  receipt  openeth 
the  heart  but  a  true  friend  :  To  whom  you  may 
impart,  Griefes,  Joyes,  Fears,  Hopes,  Suspicions, 
Counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  Heart' 
(Bacon).  This  spontaneous  ovei-flow,  due  to  the 
instinct  of  association,  has  been  implanted  by 
God ;  and  friendship  is  thus  one  of  the  good  gifts 
of  Heaven.  Cicero  also  assigned  a  similar  spon- 
taneity to  this  virtue. 

(2)  Several  types  oi  false  friendship  are  suggested 
bv  Jesus,  (a)  The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward 
(Lk  16^'^),  '  who  mskde  friends  out  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,'  illustrates  the  commercial  type. 
The  material  comforts  of  fellowship  are  gamed 
by  a  clever  distribution  of  money  favours  apart 
from  all  sympathy  of  heart  or  mind ;  and  though 
Christ  neither  commends  nor  condemns.  He  in- 
directly reveals  His  mind  in  the  remark,  'The 
children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light*  (v.*).  But  true 
friendship  is  disinterested,  and  seeks  the  welfare 
of  another  rather  than  its  own.  '  Friendship  is 
the  wishing  a  person  what  we  think  good  for  his 
sake  and  not  for  our  own,  and,  as  far  as  is  in  our 
power,  the  exerting  ourselves  to  procure  it  *  (Aris- 
totle, Ehet,  ii.  4).-— (6)  The  excltistve  type  of  friend- 
ship is  displayed  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  15).  The  outwardly  proper  behaviour  of  the 
elder  brother  is  marred  "by  tlie  lack  of  filial  love ; 
and  his  complaint,  *Thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends,*  shows 
how  blind  he  was  to  the  lavish  affection  of  a  father 
who  bestowed  his  all  upon  him, — 'Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.'  The 
son  looked  for  a  friendship  apart  from  the  nobler 
comp)anionship  of  a  loving  father.  His  heart  was 
not  really  in  the  home,  for  his  secret  longing  was 
for  the  frivolous  joys  of  the  world,  the  merry- 
making with  friends,  which  he  will  have  in  isola- 
tion from  the  love  of  home.  The  unpleasant  im- 
pression left  by  the  picture  of  the  elder  brother 
18  Christ's  way  of  g^vmg  His  opinion  of  a  friend- 
ship wliich  shuts  itself  up  within  the  circle  of 
favourite  comrades,  and  is  careless  of  the  higher 
claims  of  love  and  benevolence.  It  then  be- 
comes a  refined  selfislmess. — (c)  The  irresponsible 
type  is  described  in  Lk  11*"*,  where  the  house- 
holder is  so  comfortably  settled  in  bed  that  he 
refuses  to  rise  and  give  bread  to  a  friend,  who^  is 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  show  a  greater  service 
to  his  friend.  *  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves,  for 
a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  is  come  to  me.* 
Friendship  here  recognizes  no  responsibilities,  and 
will  not  discommode  itself  to  the  extent  of  getting 
out  of  bed.  Are  we  mistaken  in  seeing  a  touch  of 
irony  in  this  portrayal  of  a  bond  which  lasted  only 
with  the  enjoyment  of  benefits,  but  could  not 
stand  the  strain  of  any  personal  inconvenience? 
Friendship  is  mutual  assistance.  '  A  friend  loyeth 
at  all  times,  and  a  brother  is  bom  for  adversity  * 
(Pr  17"). 

(3)  The  claim  of  old  friends  was  recognized  by 
Jesus  when  He  cast  out  the  devils  from  *  Legion  * 
(Mk  5^**).  The  evil  spirit,  always  an  isolating 
influence,  had  excluded  this  unhappy  man  from 
the  comforts  of  home  and  companionship.     But 


when  he  is  healed  and  the  craving  for  intercourse 
is  awakened,  Jesus  directs  it  to  old  channels: 

*  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Go  home  to  thy  friends  and 
tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hatli  done  for 
thee.'  These  associates  and  guardians  of  his  youth 
had  borne  with  him  through  the  evil  days,  and 
Jesus  will  not  be  a  partner  to  any  indifference  to 
those  obligations  contracted  by  former  benefits. 
He  knew  how  keen  was  the  sting  of  *  friend  re- 
membered not.' 

(4)  Jesus  placed  restrictions  upon  friendship  at 
the  feast  given  by  the  rich  Pharisee,  and  con- 
demned the  selfish  narrowing  of  the  acts  of  hos- 

Sitality.  *  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  feast 
o  not  call  thy  friends  .  .  .  but  call  the  poor* 
(Lk  14^-* ").  The  force  of  the  verb  is  not  prohibi- 
tive, but  restrictive  :  *  Do  not  habitually  call  *  {fiii 
4>i*>pci).  Friendship  must  have  open  doors,  and 
recognize  the  larger  hospitality.  Thus  Jesus 
broadened  the  stream  of  friendship  by  bringing 
neighbours  witldn  the  same  flow  of  feeling,  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  10**^).  *Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.*  Nor  did  Jesus  stop  at  neighbour.  He 
included  enemy  also.  The  Christian  must  have 
no  foes.  *  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies '  (Mt 
5**).  The  sentiment  of  love  must  pervade  every 
motive,  filling  tlie  soul  with  gentle  kindliness. 
Cicero  had  said  that  *  Sweetness  both  in  language 
and  manner  is  a  very  profitable  attraction  in  the 
formation  of  friendslup  * ;  but  what  is  with  him  an 
accident  becomes  an  essential  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Jesus.  The  distinctive  word  with  Christ  is  love 
and  not  friendship,  and,  by  reason  of  this,  Chris- 
tianity excels  the  pagan  ideals.  The  new  com- 
mandment, *  that  ye  love  one  another '  ( Jn  13**), 
decides  all  matters  of  conduct.  True  friends  will 
not  sanction  any  imperfection,  or  acquiesce  in 
any  weak  neglect  of  talents  in  those  whom  they 
love;  while  at  the  same  time  the  charity  of  the 
gospel  will  bear  all  things,  will  hope  all  things. 

(5)  Jesus  also  taught  that  the  life  of  love  was 
endless.  The  old  friendships  flourished  under  dark 
skies.  Fears  of  an  awful  end  haunted  them,  and 
when  deatli  came,  '  They  dreamed  there  would  be 
spring  no  more.'  But  Clhrist  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  His  gospel.  He  has 
spoken  with  certainty  of  the  future,  and  has  made 
the  darkness  beautiful.  The  Christian  poet  can 
rise  out  of  the  calamity  of  interrupted  friendship 
into  the  repose  of  faith  and  self-control. 

'  Far  off  thou  urt  bat  ever  nig^h, 
I  have  thee  still  and  I  rejoice : 
I  proeper,  circled  with  thy  voice : 
I  shall  not  lose  thee  tho'  I  die '  {In  Memoriam^  cxxx.). 

Human  affection  will  pass  through  the  cleansing 
stream  of  death,  and  purified  of  all  selfishness  and 
evil  will  be  made  perfect  in  the  presence  of  God. 

8.  The  friendship  of  Jesus.— Christianity  is 
a  life  as  well  as  a  system  of  teaching ;  and  as  each 
virtue  or  quality  is  best  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  highest  example  of  its  kind,  so  also  human 
friendsnip  becomes  transfigured  by  the  friendship 
which  Jesus  ofl'ers  to  all  who  will  receive  Him. 

(1)  The  friendship  of  Jesus  as  revecUed  in  the 
Gospels. — ^These  narratives  show  how  approachable 
Jesus  was.  His  readiness  to  accept  social  invita- 
tions, to  befriend  all  classes,  to  reveal  His  gracious 
message,  testifies  to  His  genius  for  friendship, 
and  accounts  in  part  for  the  contemptuous  title, 

*  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. '  He  chose  twelve 
'  that  they  might  be  with  him '  (Mk  3"),  and  to 
these  He  revealed  what  was  dearest  to  His  heart. 
On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  He  admitted 
three  of  them  to  the  vision  of  His  glory  (Mt 
171-ij  II) .  in  Gethsemane  He  opened  to  the  same 
three  the  door  of  His  grief  {2&»'^) :  He  told  His 
disciples  of  the  stem  struggle  with  temptation  in 
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the  wilderness  of  Judfiea.  The  house  at  Bethany 
was  a  second  home  to  Him,  and  His  love  for  *  our 
friend  Lazarus '  was  manifested  in  His  visit  to  the 
sisters,  and  in  the  grief  that  overwhelmed  Him  at 
the  grave  (Jn  11). 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
affection  of  Jesus  b  seen  to  lack  the  slightest 
'grain  of  depreciation/  which  Schopenhauer  re- 
commends among  friends.  The  constancy  of  the 
perfect  Friend  is  the  first  theme  of  this  intimate 
writing  (Jn  lS-17),  a  constancy  unimpaired  by 
sorrow  or  jov.  The  foreboding  of  death  ( '  knowing 
that  he  would  deptui;  out  of  this  world ')  threatened 
to  draw  away  His  mind,  as  also  the  vision  of  a 
transcendent  glory  {'that  he  would  depart  unto 
the  Father ')  imperilled  His  attachment ;  but  neither 
the  excess  of  grief  nor  the  ecstasy  of  gladness 
availed  to  weaken  His  fidelity  to  those  whom  He 
had  chosen  ;  *  having  loved  his  own,  he  loved  them 
unto  the  end  *  ( Jn  13^).  In  the  following  chapters 
the  love  of  Jesus  is  unfolded  with  the  eloquence 
peculiar  to  St.  John's  Gospel.  Christ  breathes 
about  them  the  atmosphere  of  God's  glory,  lifts 
up  their  thoughts  to  the  heavenly  home,  filling 
them  with  the  fra^ant  truth  of  the  endless  love 
of  God,  all  of  which  is  summed  up  in  terms  of 
friendship  in  Jn  15^^.  (a)  Jesus  is  a  nerfect 
friend  because  of  His  personal  sacrifice :  '  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friend'  (v.").  Sacrifice  is  the  most 
convincing  evidence  in  the  world,  and  the  surrender 
of  personal  advancement  for  the  sake  of  others  is 
proof  of  the  noble  emotion  of  love.  As  there  is 
nothing  that  a  man  can  give  in  exchange  for  his 
life,  the  death  of  Jesus  for  us  is  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  His  perfect  friendship.  Sacrifice  is  also 
the  food  of  love,  and  friendship  is  growth  in  self- 
sacrificing  love.  Each  self-denial  stren^hens  the 
bond  of  attachment,  and  when  sacrifice  is  allowed 
its  perfect  work  it  forms  a  deathless  union.  Jesus 
experienced  every  stage  of  self-denial,  suppressing 
His  own  desires,  untifHis  love,  perfected  through 
suffering,  received  its  crown  and  goal  on  the  Mount 
of  Crucifixion.  The  sacrifice  which  was  the  evi- 
dence of  His  perfect  friendship  was  also  the  only 
sustenance  by  which  perfect  friendship  could  ho 
nourished,  (b)  Chrises  friendship  is  an  ethical 
constraint :  *  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  command  you'  (v.*^.  He  is  our  kindest  friend 
who  makes  us  do  our  best,  and  who  helps  us  to  do 
what  we  thought  we  could  not  do.  The  conscious- 
ness of  expanding  power  is  purest  joy.  Christ 
arouses  enthusiasm  for  the  holy  life,  imparts  new 
resolves  to  master  temptation,  and  b  the  most 
effectual  aid  in  the  attamment  of  the  ethical  life. 
His  friendship  b  our  better  self,  our  conscience, 
(c)  There  is  intimate  communion  in  the  friendship  of 
Jesus :  *  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  but  I 
have  called  you  friends  :  for  all  things  that  I  have 
heard  of  mj  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you' 
(v.").  Friendship  b  fellowship  in  which  undue 
re>»erve  is  cast  off.  When  Christ  spoke  out  on  the 
most  sacred  matters  of  religion,  and  shared  with 
others  His  knowledge  of  the  Father,  He  did  the 
friendliest  of  acts.  Christ's  love  was  the  most 
intimate  relation  into  which  any  man  could  enter, 
and  Hb  constancy,  devotion,  communion,  and  in- 
spiration gave  Him  the  first  place  among  friends. 

(2)  The  friendship  of  Jesus  as  revealed  in  Chris- 
tian experience. — The  limits  of  human  friendship 
are  many,  and  suggest  the  blessings  which  all 
believers  in  Christ  have  enjoyed  by  their  union 
with  the  living  Saviour.  In  our  human  relation- 
ships no  words  are  adequate  to  express  the  subtler 
ana  more  refined  emotions  and  convictions  of  the 
soul,  80  that  when  we  strive  to  reveal  our  true  self 
we  stammer.  Besides,  we  often  cannot  define  these 
things  to  ourselves,  and  we  require  one  who  will 


first  tell  us  our  dream  and  then  interpret  it.  In- 
hospitality  of  soul  and  our  native  bashfulness 
impsde  communion,  while  the  sense  of  defect  or 
unworthiness  restricts  our  fellowship.  Differences 
of  experience  separate  us,  so  that  we  cannot  match 
each  other's  moods.  Dbtanoe  and  change  of  occu- 
pation place  physioal  barriers,  while  too  often  the 
faults  of  temper  and  vexing  cares  drive  apart  those 
who  once  were  knit  together  in  ^rmpathy.  How 
precarious  b  our  hold  upon  a  nriendship  which 
'death,  a  few  light  words,  a  piece  of  stamped 
paper,'  can  destroy.  But  Jesus  transcends  all 
these  limits  of  human  friendsMp.  Hb  spirit  can 
commune  with  our  spirits  apart  from  language. 
He  knows  us  altogether,  ana  needs  not  that  any 
should  tell  Him.  He  b  master  of  lar^  experience, 
having  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin.  Physical  barriers  are  all  removed, 
since  He  will  never  go  away  from  us  or  forsake 
us.  He  b  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  The  universal  testimony  of  the  Christian 
Church  b  that  as  we  abide  in  the  presence  of  Jesus 
by  prajer,  self-denial,  and  meditation,  we  are  up- 
lifted m  soul,  encouraged  in  our  holy  endeavours, 
and  made  partakers  of  spiritual  joy.  The  believer 
finds  that  Christ  b  the  way  to  the  Father,  that 
Jesus  leads  us  to  that  communion  with  God  which 
b  the  greatest  fact  of  all  the  world.  Religion  b 
friendship  between  the  believer  and  the  living 
Christ. 

LiTERATURa— Aristotle,  Ethiet;  Cicero,  de  Amieitia ;  PRB^, 
art.  'Freundachaft';  Lemme,  Die  FreuiuUeka/tt  Heilbronn, 
1897;  Bacon,  Euaytt  Goklen  Treasury  Series,  1802,  p.  106; 
Hogrh  Black,  Friendthip,  1900 ;  Hilty,  Briefe,  Leipdff,  1903 ; 
Tennyson,  In  Memoriam\  Martensen,  Chrittian  Ethics,  iiu 
72  ff. ;  Stalker,  Imago  Chriati,  93  ff. 

James  W.  Falconer. 
FRINGES.— See  Border. 

FRUIT. — The  consideration  of  thb  term  as  it  b 
used  in  the  Crospels  divides  itself  into  three  parts  : 
(1)  The  natural  application  of  the  word  'fruit' 
(Kapw&i)  to  the  products  of  the  field  and  the 
orchard ;  (2)  other  references  to  fruit  under  tlieir 
specific  names ;  (3)  the  spiritual  lessons  derived 
from  these  allusions. 

1.  In  its  natural  sense  the  word  '  fruit '  b  used : 
{a)  in  reference  to  grain-crops  (Mt  13*,  Mk  4*,  Lk 
8*  12") ;  (6)  physiologically,  of  the  fruit  of  the 
womb  (Lk  1**) ;  (c)  of  the  fruit  of  (a)  trees  gene- 
rally (Mt  3»^  Lk  3^) ;  {p)  the  fig-tree  (Mt  21^  Mk 
11",  Lk  13«) ;  (7)  the  vine  (Mt  21«,  Mk  12«,  Lk  20»«). 

2.  Other  references  to  fruits  under  their  specific 
names,  without  the  use  of  the  word  '  fruit   :  {a) 

£  rapes  (Mt  7^  Lk  6«) ;  (6)  figs  (Mt  V^  Mk  11", 
k  6**) ;  (c)  husks  (Lk  16'*,  probably  the  fruit  of 
the  carob  or  locust-tree) ;  (a)  mulberry  (Lk  17') ; 
(e)  olives  (Mt  2V).  Probably  the  *  thorns '  (AKapBou) 
alluded  to  in  Mt  7**  are  not  the  so-called  *  Apple 
of  Sodom,'  but  a  generic  term  covering  all  sorts 
of  prickly  plants.  The  parallel  use  with  *  thbtles ' 
{rpl^oXoi)  suggests  that  the  fruit  was  inconsider- 
able. 

8.  Spiritual  lessons. — Christ  Himself  is  inti- 
mately assocbted  with  (a)  the  Divine  quest  of 
fruit ;  (b)  the  Divine  creation  of  fruit ;  (c)  the 
Divine  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  fruit- production. 
The  processes  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  are 
also,  in  many  ways,  utilized  as  symbols  of  the 
Christbn's  culture  of  the  soul. 

(a)  Jesus  describes  Himself  (Mt  21,  Lk  20)  under 
the  figure  of  the  Son  whom  the  Master  of  the  Vine- 
yard sends  to  ask  fruit  of  the  husbandman.  Our 
life  is  a  rich  gift  to  us  from  God  ;  it  is  a  garden 
which  God  has  designed  with  lavish  care,  endowed 
with  unlimited  possibilities,  and  handed  over  to 
our  complete  control.  He  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  should  use  our  opportunities  well. 

(6)  Jesus  uses  the  figure  of  the  Vine  (Jn  15)  and 
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the  Branches  to  expresa  the  vital  and  myat^riona 
connexion  that  exUta  between  Himself  a.ad  His 
disciplea,  and  the  necessity  for  our  dependence 
upon  Him  and  His  continuouB  inapiratiou,  if  we 
o  bring  forth  fruit.  It  is  our  responaibility  to 
by  keeping  His  tomniajidments. 
'  --'^n  to  create  the  fruit.  We 
ich  as  make  a  blade  of  groas  grow 
operation,  are  not  expect^  to 
npoaaible  and  bring  forth  fruit  of 
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(c)  Jesos  niftntfestly  allndes  to  His  own  death 
and  Bacriiice  (Jn  12")  under  the  aUcgory  of  the 
grain  of  wheat  which  falls  into  the  ground  and 
dies,  and  aft«rwardB  rises  in  the  new  life  uf  the 
fruit.  This  liguro  betokens  the  utter  consecration 
and  deternunation  of  the  holiness  of  God  to  onr 
redemption.  We  are  apt  to  shudder  and  tremble 
before  the  holiness  of  God,  as  a  thing  of  t«rrible 
and  iuacceaxible  majesty  associated  with  the  Great 
White  Throne.  That  is  because  we  have  not 
taken  full  views,  but  have  isolated  one  part  from 
the  rest.  God  is  glorious  in  His  holiness  {Vb  145) ; 
it  is  such  holiness  as  man  praises  when  he  sees  it ; 
it  is  hospitable,  friendly,  and  devoted  to  onr  wei. 
fare.  It  is  determined  even  unto  death  to  share 
its  joy  and  health  and  purity  with  us  (Jn  12"  17"). 
Ji  then  1*  ■  Uttle  glu  ntlc. 
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But,  as  in  agriculture  and  hortienltnre  the 
farmer  and  tlie  t'ardener  are  co.operators  nith  God 
in  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the 
fruit  of  the  tretw,  no,  in  many  wayii,  the  Gospels 
lay  upon  iis  the  injunctions  of  our  duty. 

(1)  We  are  the  ground  which  brings  forth  fruit, 
according  as  wa  receive  the  Word  {fit  I3'»"-,  Mk 
4""-,  Lk  8^-).  If  OUT  hearts  be  like  the  wayside, 
trampled  over  and  hardened  by  the  interests  and 
engagements  of  the  world,  or  if  they  be  readily 
affected  by  the  opinions  of  men,  or  if  they  be 
choked  by  the  cares  of  this  life  and  the  deceitfnl- 
nees  of  riches,  there  can  be  no  frultfutness.  It  is 
our  duty  to  prepare  the  ground  by  thought  and 

;r  and  a  regulated  lite  for  the  reception  of 
1  truth.     The   harvest  will  correspond  with 
the  tillage. 

(2)  We  are  the  branches  which  bear  fruit  accord' 
ing  as  we  abide  in  the  Vine  (Jo  13).  Just  as  the 
gardener  prunes  and  purges  a  tree  so  that  it  may 
bring  forth  more  frujt,  so  there  are  afflictions  in 
this  life  which  are  only  God's  way  of  increasing 
our  fmitfulnese.  The  liranchea  which  draw  most 
sustenance  from  the  vine  are  the  most  productive, 
BO  the  soul  which  keeps  most  faithfully  the  Lord's 
commandments  abides  the  most  in  His  lore  and 
is  most  fruitful. 

(3)  We  are  the  grain  of  wheat  which  comes  to 
fruit,  if  it  dies  (Jn  W*-"}.  In  the  lirst  place,  the 
Mast«r  alludes  to  His  own  death.    But  the  seoond 
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(4)  We  are  the  husbandmen,  nbu  are  expected  to 
tend  the  Vineyard  (Lk  20),  and  to  make  it  fruitful, 
and  to  yield  up  a  proportion  of  the  fruit  at  right- 
ful times  to  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard.  The  original 
application  of  the  parable  is,  doubtless,  to  the 
scribes  and  the  chief  priests  who  rejected  Jesus, 
but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  who  think  they 
can  do  as  they  please  with  their  life  and  ignore  aO 
obligations  to  the  Giver  and  Lord. 

(a)  We  are  the  trees  which  are  known  by  their 
fruit  (Mt  7").  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  A  tree  which  is 
true  to  its  nature  and  to  its  destiny  brings  forth 
its  appropriate  fruit.  Man,  who  is  by  nature  a 
child  of  God  and  by  destiny  an  heir  of  Heaven, 
should  produce  the  miit  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

LrrnuTcmi.  -For  1  imd  B  lee  Hwtlnrf  DD  i 
art.  '  FYnit.'    for  1.  Bxse€.  Tinta  viil.  [ISBTj 
£11  tf. ;  Expotilar  a.  wM,\iB8*]  lilff. ;  HadiiTB 
16S-1W;  HuU.SfrBWB*,  L  Slff.  i  A.  Mumij-,  ..v- 
30 IL,  ItOfl. ;  MacmlUan,  BSMe  TiaeliSHgi  in  Sat»> 

H.  Herbert  Snell. 

FULFILHEHT.— The  primary  meanine  of  the 

English    word    '  fulfil '    u    elmuly    to   fit — by   a 

eleonasm,  to  JUl  [until)  /lUl.     Via  find  this  use  in 
terature — 

'  l<  not  thy  biBln'i  rich  hira 
PulflUed  with  lionej  i '  (Donne). 
Sometimes  it  is  imitated  even  in  modem  English, 
though  only  by  a  deliberate  archaism.  For  with. 
us  'fulfil'  is  specialized  to  mean  not  literal 
material  filling,  but  the  carrying  out  into  act  of 
some  word  —  some  promise,  threat,  hope,  com- 
mand, etc.  When  the  AV  was  made,  'fulfil,' 
Bccordine  to  the  great  Oxford  Dktionaru,  meant 
'  Sll,'  and  began  to  be  uaai  by  the  translators  in 
its  remoter  sense  on  the  pattern  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  wrote  (unclassically)  implere  and  aaim- 
plert  for  Heb.  k^.  Thus  the  transition  from  one 
»enae  to  the  other,  or  the  metaphor  of  fiUing  for 
/ulfiliny,  b  Hebrew.  But  in  Greek,  too,  it  i» 
possible  that  the  same  metaphor  sprang  up  inde- 
pendently of  Hebrew  infiuence ;  cf.  classical  refer- 
ences (under  rXiipoCr)  in  Cremer,  also  in  Liddell  and 
Scott  lr\-i)po!>r,  ii.  5).  In  OT  the  usage  is  not  very 
common.  Possibly  the  earliest  instance,  chrono- 
logically, is  Jer  44".  What  the  Jews  in  Egypt/ 
have  laid,  they  do.  Their  threat  to  practise 
idolatry  is  not  left  an  empty  word ;  it  is  filled  out, 
or  filled  up,  in  action.  At  Ps  SO*  we  have  the 
word  used  of  answers  to  prayer;  'Jehovah  fulBl 
all  thy  petitions';  the  empty  vessel,  as  it  were, 
standing  to  receive  the  Divme  supplies.  For  '  ful- 
filling law'  or  'fulfilling  a  command'  there  is  no 
5 roper  authority  in  OT,  though  EV  at  times  intro- 
nces  the  term  (Ps  148*;  literally,  the  forces  of 
natnre  '  do '  God's  word).  In  1  K  2"  8"- »  we  have 
the  most  important  usage  of  all,  the  '  fulfilling '  of 
the  prophetic  word  or  prediction.  The  passages 
referred  to  are  marked  by  modern  scholajship  as 
Deuteronomic  We  may  therefore  probably  con- 
clude that  the  theological  conception  of  '  fulfilling ' 
is  part  of  the  religious  language  of  that  great 
forward  movement  in  OT  history,  the  Deutero- 
nomic reform.  Along  with  these  tneological  appli- 
catioua  H^  may  mean  'fill'  anywhere  in  the  OT. 
And  BO  Id  NT  (rXirpoih'  chiefly):  m  the  parable  of  the 
Drag-nct(Mt  13'«),  the  net  i^  'filled'  with  all  kinds 
of  fish ;  Mt  23",  '  FiU  ye  up  then  the  measure  of 
your  fathers.'  More  generally,  however,  the  word 
Dears  its  derivative  sense,  and  has  a  theological 
application.  Though  rare  in  OT,  the  nsage  is  quit« 
common  in  NT,  very  noticeably,  of  fultilled  pro- 
phecy, in  the  First  Gospel.  A  beginning  of  differ- 
entiation or  specification  is  made  in  the  NT  in  this 
respect,  that  while  nXrujoir  niay  mean  'fill,'  tba 
simpler  but  kindred  form  rifirXdrni  [others  assume 
xXit0w  as  root  form]  never  means  '  fulfil.' 
A  second  metaphor  underlies  n^f.    This  is  pro- 
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babl^  still  later  theological  language.  It  means 
specially  the  fulfilling  of  prediction.  We  find  it  in 
£zr  P =2  Ch  36».  According  to  Bertholet  (on  £zr 
Le.;  he  refers  to  Dn  127  also),  'Fulfilment  ranks 
simply  as  the  end  of  the  prophetic  word,  which, 
once  spoken,  enters  among  the  powers  of  the  real 
world  and  gradually  works  itself  out.'  This  word 
and  metaphor  are  also  common  in  NT.  Sometimes 
we  have  reXeir  and  cognates;  though  here  again 
there  is  a  tendency  (less  marked,  however,  than  with 
tXtipoOp  in  contrast  to  TifiT\dp€u)  to  prefer  a  more 
specialized  or  technical  term — reXeioDr,  reXeUaais, 
God*s  work  is  begun  by  the  prophetic  word,  but 
incomplete  till  the  fact  matches  the  promise. 

A  tnird  term  and  metaphor  are  oi  some  moment 
in  OT,  but  scarcely  enter  into  NT — crpn,  /Se/ScuoOi'. 
(Grod's  promise  may  seem  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall, 
— He  will  buttress  it ;  support  it).  See  Jer  29*^  Is 
44»  Ro  158 ;  but  in  the  Gospels  only  Mk  1«»  •  con- 
firming .  .  .  with  signs  following.'  (How  fully  this 
is  a  synonym  for  icVp  we  see  when  we  note  the  usage 
of  icSp  at  1  K  1").  oVf^,  lit.  *  return '  or  '  reward,* 
occurs  by  an  extension  of  meaning  at  Is  44^  "  for 
*  fulfil ' ;  not  imitated  in  NT.  Also,  as  already 
implied,  EV  sometimes  introduces  'fulfil'  or  'm 
fulfilled'  where  the  original  has  merely  'do'  or 
'  be.'  And  we  cannot  say  that  this  is  illegitimate. 
A  very  important  passage  is  the  last  clause  of  Mt 
6»  A  V  ;  but  R V  '  till  aB  things  be  accomplished ' 
[to  mark  the  contrast  with  xXiypcMrai,  t.'^.  See 
below — i. — on  both  verse&] 

We  have  then  to  look  chiefly  to  wVp,  TXrfpovw, 
while  not  forgetting  other  forms.  And  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised,  whether  the  NT  writers  were 
alive  to  the  implication  of  steady  quantitative 
growth  towards  fulfilment?  Or  had  the  original 
suggestions  of  quantity  and  of  continuousness 
passed  away, — was  there  assumed  a  mere  corre- 
spondence  between  the  word  and  its  fulfilment  ?  (If 
one  i>ours  water  into  a  vessel,  it  fills  by  degrees. 
But  if  one  is  fitting  together  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  the  socket  is  empty  at  one  moment,  full  at 
the  next.  The  two  correspond,  but  their  corre- 
spondence is  not  reached  by  gradual  ^owth). 
We  shall  have  to  distinguish  in  this  as  m  other 
respects  between  different  senses  of  xXi^poOy  (or  its 
synonyms). 

1.  Fulfilment  of  time.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
may  expect  to  nnd  the  ideas  of  continuity  and 
gradualnesa  Now  'fulfil'  is  constantly  used  in 
the  OT  of  the  elapsing  of  a  given  time — alike  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English ;  or,  in  NT,  alike  in 
Greek  and  English.  It  is  used  of  the  period  of  a 
woman's  gestation  {e,g,  Gn  25** ;  xX^p6o»,  LXX ;  Lk 
187  2«— Tt/ixXdwu ;  RV  'fulfiUed'  in  all  3  cases). 
There  is  no  more  striking  or  more  frequently 
noted  parable  of 

The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  as  aH  thinn  good. 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  us  all  things  lU ; 

or  sometimes,  as  (jreor^e  Eliot  has  expressed  it 
in  Adam  Bede,  of  'swift  hurryine  shame,'  'the 
bitterest  of  life's  bitterness.'  But  tne  word  is  also 
used  of  other  measured  times — of  periods  fixed  by 
OT  law  {e,g.  Lk  2^- »,  xt/ixXdwi,  KV  *  fulfilled ' ; 
of.  Lv  12*,  K^9  (Qal) ;  LXX  T\rfp6(a),  From  such 
usages  as  these,  we  pass  on  to  times  of  Divine  fulfil- 
ment. '  The  fulness  of  the  time  came '  (rb  TX-fifxaiiA 
rov  xp^'^ou),  Gal  4*.  And  our  Lord's  own  message 
is  summed  up  in  Mk  1^ :  '  The  time  is  fulfilled 
(xexXT^pon-oi  6  xaipSs)  and  the  kingdom  of  (jod  is  at 
hand  ;  repent  ye  and  believe  in  the  gospel.'  (Pro- 
bably secondary  in  comparison  with  Mt  4^^,  '  Re- 
pent ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ' ; 
yet  thoroughly  significant  of  Biblical  and  primitive 
Christian  beliefs,  cf.  Is  61',  Lk  4^*).  The  idea  is, 
that  God  has  fixed  a  time,  '  His  own  good  time,'  as 
our  pious  phrase  runs.  (Is  that  a  misquotation  of  Is 
60"  ?  RV  '  in  its  time ' ;  AY  [same  sense ;  archaic 


English]  '  in  his  time ').  The  number  seventy  (70 
years  of  exile,  Jer  25"  [29**'],  cf.  Dn  9»-  **)  was 
specially  important  for  this  conception  of  a  fixed 
period  Divinely  appointed.  Yet  we  have  signs  that 
the  '  time '  or  its  '  fulness '  is  not,  for  the  Bible 
writers,  mechanically  predetermined.  The  eschat- 
ological  discourse  (Mt  24*>=Mk  13»)  tells  us  that 
the  time  of  trouble,  at  the  world's  end,  shall  be  cut 
short  out  of  mercy  to  Grod's  people.  [Lk.  omits,  and 
inserts  a  reference  to  '  times  of  the  Gentiles '  which 
must  be  'fulfilled,'  21**.]  And  it  is  possible  that 
another  popular  religious  phrase — the  '  hastening ' 
of  God's  kincdom — may  nave  Biblical  warrant. 
It  appears  at  la  60"  [quoted  above].  But  when  (as 
Marti  advises)  we  refer  back  to  Is  5^,  we  find  that 
the  word  'hasten'  was  introduced  originally  to 
express  the  temper  of  a  sneerer — *  Let  God  hurry 
up,  if  He  is  really  going  to  act  [and  not  simply 
talk].'  So  that  '  hasten,  when  used  at  60",  may 
have  come  to  mean  no  more  than  '  fulfiL'  Cf.  also 
Hab  2»  and  2  P  3«-*.  StiU,  when  the  fulness  of  a 
Divinely  appointed  time  is  spoken  of,  all  these 
qualifications  drop  out  of  sisht.  In  some  sense  a 
period  of  time  is  Divinely  ordained ;  and  efflux  of 
time  brings  the  day  when  God  acts.  Fulfilment  of 
time  is  not  indeed  identical  with  fulfilment  of  God's 
promise  [or  threat].  The  first  is  a  condition  of 
the  seconds  In  regard  to  the  first,  at  least,  the 
quantitative  sense  of  '  fulfil '  is  maintained  in  clear 
consciousness.  ('  My  time  is  not  yet  fultiUed,'  Jn 
7*= '  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,'  2*). 

2.  Fulfilment  of  joy  {T\fjp6<a).  Here  again  there 
is  an  ambiguity.  When  St.  Paul  says  (Ph  2*) 
'  Fulfil  ye  my  joy,'  what  does  he  mean  ?  Is  it  (1) 
'Complete  my  happiness;  unless  I  hear  of  your 
being  thoroughly  at  one,  I  cannot  be  perfectly 
happy '  ?  or  (2)  does  he  mean,  '  I  have  sacrificed 
many  ordinary  sources  of  happiness ;  give  me  this 
my  chosen  joy'?  Authorities  seem  to  prefer  the 
first;  perhaps,  'complete  the  joy  I  already  have 
in  you. '  That  is, '  fulfilment '  of  '  joy '  is  taken  as  a 
quantitative  and  continuous  idea.  Elsewhere  the 
phrase  is  peculiarly  Johannine  (Jn  3"  16"  16**  l?**, 
with  1  Jn  1*,  2  Jn^).  The  Baptist,  e.g,  (3»),  has  his 
joy  inJ[ulL  He  has  cUl  the  joy  he  can  expect.  Yet 
there  is  more  than  this  in  the  words.  He  has 
full  joy — 'rejoiceth  greatly.'  In  the  Johanmne 
passages  the  ttoo  thoughts  seem  included  :  the  joy 
(Christ's  joy,  c.^.)  is  given  ;  and  what  is  given  is  a 
full  joy.  So  prominent  is  the  latter  thought— the 
more  quantitative — that  one  is  tempted  to  regard 
AY  *  full '  as  a  better  rendering,  in  regard  to  joy, 
than  the  more  literal '  fulfilled '  of  RY. 

8.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy  or  of  Scripture  or  of 
Christ's  words  (usually  xXiyp^w,  Mt  1"  and  very 
often ;  Mk  15»  [doubtful  text] ;  Lk  1»  Jn  12^ 
and  elsewhere.  In  Christ's  words,  Mt  26***  ■•  [a 
' doublet ']=Mk  14«  [Lk  22»  has  not  the  word]; 
Lk  4a  21"  24**,  cf.  9»  '  his  decease ' ;  21»*  *  times  of 
the  Gentiles' ;  22^^  the  Passover  'fulfilled  in  the 
kingdom  of  God' ;  Jn  13"  15^  and  elsewhere.  But 
reXeiSot,  Jn  19".  There  is  perhaps  a  slight  difierence 
in  meaning — ^not  the  word  of  Scripture  verified,  but 
the  terrible  things  spoken  of  in  Scripture  made 
actual — when  we  nave  tcX^w  at  Lk  18'^  22*^.  Purely 
in  the  sense  of  'fulfilment,'  perhaps,  at  Jn  19"* *. 
ffvPT€\4ia  occurs  Mk  13* ;  the  noun  <ru*^Acta  [rod 
alwos  'end  of  the  world,'  RYm  'consummation 
of  the  age ']  in  Mt.'s  ||,  24»,  and  also  at  13»-  *•  28" 
[He  9",  ffxnrrikeia  rQ>v  aldtvtav  '  end  of  the  ages,'  RY  ; 
marg.  '  consummation '].  rcXfiAw  [AY  '  finish,'  RV 
'  accomplish ']  is  used  in  the  Johannine  discourses 
of  Christ's  work  [fpyow,  4**  17*]  or  works  [6",  cf. 
again  19*]).  As  far  as  the  words  rendered  '  fulfil ' 
are  concerned,  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense 
throughout ;  whether  the  fulfilment  is  of  the  past 
(the  OT)  in  the  present  (Christ),  or  of  the  present 
(Christ's  words)  in  the  (eschatological)  future.    And 
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several  Greek  words  are  fairly  represented  by  the 
same  English  meaning.  Moreover,  for  a  full  index 
of  the  Scripture  teaching  we  should  need  to  in- 
clude passages  like  Lk  24^^,  where  no  ujord  'fulfil* 
occurs.  (But  we  have  it  in  Lk  24^).  This  holds 
especially  of  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  own  words. 
Jt  is  true,  the  word  as  well  as  the  thought  occurs  in 
the  Fourth  6o8i)el  (IS**"),  but  in  the  Synoptics 
the  phrasing  is  difierent.  The  nearest  approach  is 
Mk  13*^  II,  '  until  all  [these]  things  be  accomplished 
{yiprrraiy—^,  difficult  passaee,  discussed  below  (under 
*  Fulfilment  of  law^).  yfe  must  lay  down,  in 
general,  that  the  NT  thinks  of  fulfilment  as  oc- 
curring in  detailed  mechanical  correspondence  with 
the  letter  of  prediction.  God  has  said  so-and-so, 
therefore  it  must  happen  exactly  as  was  said.  In 
Jn  19^  it  is  difficult  to  take  any  other  view  of  the 
Evan^^elist's  meaning  than  that  Jesus  exclaimed 
'  I  thirst,'  because  the  Passion  psalms  had  spoken 
of  the  cruel  thirst  of  the  Sufferer.  We  must  not, 
of  course,  exaggerate  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
writers.  A  few  verses  earlier,  where  Jn  18*  inter- 
prets Jesus'  protection  of  His  disciples,  at  the 
moment  of  His  own  arrest,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  word  which  He  spake,  '  Of  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  I  lost  not  one,'  the  Evangelist  knows 
perfectly,  and  trusts  his  readers  to  remember,  that 
the  true  sense  of  Christ's  words  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent region.  In  that  one  instance,  at  least,  he  is 
consciously  accommodating,  as  we  might  do  in 
quoting  aline  of  Shakspeare.  And  there  is  more. 
The  Evangelist  discems  in  Christ's  care  for  the 
disciples  a  type  of  the  supreme  spiritual  transac- 
tion. Even  outwardly,  Chnst  saves  others,  while  not 
saving  but  sacrificing  Himself.  Still,  in  general, 
the  letter  of  the  NT  takes  the  letter  of  the  OT  as 
a  magic  book,  foreshowing  what  must  happen  to 
Christ.  Deeper  views  are  no  doubt  latent  m  the 
NT,  but  they  are  nowhere  formulated  by  it.  They 
do  not  rise  to  the  surface  of  consciousness  in  Evan- 
gelist or  Apostle. 

4.  Fulfilment  of  law  [and prophets  ?\  [Fulfilment 
qenerally?'\  The  interpretation  here  raises  very 
difficult  questions,  haroly  to  be  settled  without 
some  critical  surgery.  First  let  us  take  what  is 
simple ;  to  *  fulfil  the  Law  is  to  obey  it — r^Keuf — at 
Ro  2«7,  Ja  2*;  or  rrXripovv,  Gal  5",  Ko  \Z^^\  (On 
these  last,  see  below).  Unambiguous,  too,  is  'to 
fulfil  all  righteousness'  (TXi/ptMreu,  Mt  3") ;  and  the 
saying  may  well  be  historical,  though  unsupported 
in  the  parallels.  It  fits  the  circumstances  (see 
present  writer's  paper  on  *  Dawn  of  Messianic  Con- 
sciousness' in  Expos,  Times,  1905,  p.  215),  if  per- 
haps tinged  in  expression  with  the  Evangelist's 
fhraseology.  But  what  of  Mt  5^^  (*  Think  not  that 
came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ' — xXiypArcu)?  (a)  Much  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  since  the  present  writer 
discussed  the  passage  in  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law, 
1886.  Even  more  decidedly  than  then,  he  must 
insist  that  if  v." — and  especially  if  v."* — is  a  genuine 
part  of  Christ's  discourse,  we  are  shut  up  to  under- 
stand '  fulfil '  in  the  sense  of  '  obey '  (so  Cremer's 
Lexicon,  bracketing  5^^  with  3").  But  {h)  the  case 
for  omitting  t.^ — with  its  Pharisaic  aspect,  its  at 
least  seemingly  exaggerated  canonization  of  the 
whole  letter  of  the  Fentateuch — is  being  very 
strongly  pressed  to-day  {e,g,  Votaw,  art.  'Sermon  on 
the  Alount '  in  Hastmgs'  DB,  Ext.  Vol. ).  If  v. ^^  [some 
would  say  vv."-  ^  be  a  gloss  [or  belong  properly  to 
a  different  context  in  a  somewhat  different  form], 
we  may  render  '  not  to  destroy  but  to  perfect  the 
law,' — raising  it  to  its  ideal  height  of  punty,  and 
carrying  it  to  its  ideal  depth  of  mwardness.  This 
view  probably  holds  the  neld  at  present.  It  goes 
well  with  w.*^,  etc,  where  our  Lord,  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  paradoxes,  sweeps  away  the  mere 
letter  of  the  OT  [?  or  the  le^  glosses  added  to  it 


by  *  scribes  and  Pharisees'  (v.*)].  But  there  are 
difficulties.  It  is  '  hard '  to  think  that  our  Lord 
ever  exercised  the  supposed  conscious  detailed  in- 
teUectual  criticism  of  the  OT  as  such  (so  the  late 
A.  B.  Davidson,  in  conversation  with  the  present 
writer's  informant).  And  would  He  have  called 
His  paradoxes  a  'perfected'  law?  They  are  at 
least  as  like  a  '  destruction '  of  the  rigime  of  law ! 
Moreover,  we  have  the  reference  to  the  'prophets.* 
(c)  When  *  fulfil '  is  predicated  of  '  prophecy,'  the 
sense  is  well  known;  the  'prophets'  become  the 
predominant  partner  in  such  a  juxtaposition  as  *  to 
fulfil  law  ana  prophets* ;  and  we  have  to  think  of 
the  OT's  moral  law^ving  as  a  sort  of  type,  ful- 
filled, when  the  word  of  the  prophets  is  fulfilled,  in 
Christ's  person.  [Christ  ana  the  Jewish  Law  tried 
in  a  particular  way  to  carry  through  this  meaning 
of  '  nilfil '].  '  Law  and  prophets '  repeatedly  occur 
together  in  Christ's  woras,  esp.  in  Mt.  (also  at  7" 
22*  llM=Lk  16i«,  cf.  Lk  24**).  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  our  Lord  Himself  used  the  expression ; 
and  it  is  probable,  too,  that  He  used  it  as  a  ^neral 
designation  for  the  OT.  Still,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Evangelist  has  brought  in  the  phrase  here.  A 
further  measure  of  critical  surgery  would  then  dis- 
miss (c),  and  leave  the  field  so  far  to  (a)  and  (6). 
But  {d)  we  might  raise  a  new  possibility,  either  by 
exegesis,  or  if  necessary  by  a  minor  form  of  critical 
excision.  We  might  take  Mt  5^^  either  as  spoken 
here  in  pure  abstraction — *I  am  not  a  destroyer 
but  a  fulfiller ' — or  as  originally  a  separate  logxon 
worked  into  this  context  oy  the  Evangelist. 

In  view  of  these  rival  interpretations  one  might 
turn  for  help  to  the  Epistles.  For,  especially  on 
ethical  points,  the  teachmg  of  Christ  visibly  moulds 
St.  Paul's  inculcation  again  and  again.  And  in 
this  way  we  might  learn  how  the  earliest  Church 
understood  its  Lord's  words.  Gal  5^*  and  Ro  13^^^ 
[see  above],  while  their  use  of  xX^p6o»  suggests  Mt 
5",  refer  in  substance  rather  to  Mt  22****  [Stark's  H, 
(12")  omits  the  very  element  which  lives  in  the 
Epistles — love  to  God  and  man  not  only  the  chief 
duty  but  the  whole  of  duty.  In  this  case  the 
Epistles  decidedly  support  Mt.'s  tradition.  In 
Luke  (1(F)  w^e  have  an  unwarranted  suggestion 
that  the  scribes  had  already  woven  together  Dt  6* 
with  Lv  19^^  Thus  Luke's  tradition  here  seems 
still  less  exact.  On  Christ's  originality  in  this 
matter,  comp.  Montofiore  in  Hibhert  JoumcU,  Apr. 
19051.  Commentators  seem  to  take  Gal  5^^ — 'all 
the  law  is  fulfilled  {xXjipourai)  in  one  word,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself — as  parallel 
not  to  Ro  13*  ('all  the  law  is  summed  up— draire- 
4ta\aiovraL — in  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,'  etc. ), 
but  rather  to  w.**^**,  'Love  TdrXiJ/wire — is  the  wXifipotfAa 
of  the  law.'  St.  Paul  then  takes  fulfil = obey,  as 
in  (a),  above.  But  does  St.  Paul's  language  really 
support  (a)?  Is  there  not  something  more  than 
obeying  law  in  the  Pauline  thought  of '  fulfilment' 
(Ro  8*)  ?  The  requirement— ^t<roiw/ia — of  the  Law  is 
fulfilled  in  those  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  spirit.  The  utmost  we  can  say  is  that 
T\rip6<a,  in  the  sense  of  '  fulfil,'  had  been  given  such 
currency  in  the  Greek  version  of  our  Lord's  words 
that  St.  Paul  instinctively  weaves  it  in  when  he  is 

2 noting  another  passage.     Thus,  after  all,  the  evi- 
ence  of  the  Epistles  as  to  the  original  meaning  of 
Mt  5^^  is  neutral,  or  at  any  rate  not  decisive. 

Summary, — In  Mt  5",  then,  Christ  claims  either 
(a)  to  render  a  perfect  obedience  to  law,  or  {b)  to 
perfect  the  moral  lawgiving  of  the  OT,  or  (c)  to 
fulfil  absolutely  the  ideals  of  the  OT  generally,  or 
{d)  to  be  in  general  a  fulfiller  rather  than  a  de- 
stroyer, (a)  is  not  w^ithout  evidence  in  its  support. 
{b)  is  perhaps  most  generally  popular,  (r)  we  are  in- 
clinea  to  regard  as  due  to  the  mistaken  intrusion 
in  Mt  5"  of  ['  law]  and  prophets,* — words  doubtless 
used  by  Christ  (of  the  OT  as  a  whole  ?)  in  other 
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(rf)  wan  on  tlie  wliole  supported  in  tlia 
ftbove<liHcusaion— if  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  regard- 
{jig  v.'"'  na  bj  rights  en  independent  logion.  (We 
have  not  disciuaid  the  extravagant  suggssCion  that 
Uiere  iraa  no  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Chrint's 
ministry  at  all}. 

■t  I".  We  bkve  quoted  with  nympathy  «  ■ugsEotlon  tiioC 
tlik  vrne  ouKbt  to  bg  atiuck  out  of  die  umtait  oi  Mt  G.  Bat 
tbin  i*  no  KTOmid  lor  duuinE  thkt  ll  npfSHoU  tms  of  the 
w]bP  oI  Jem.  We  hill*  Lulie'i  I,  16"  ;  ftod,  beiidei  that, 
lU  thne  SyBOpUc*  hare  >  rimilir  phnie  In  Uie  eednktolOBfou 
obuiMr.  Theie  they  adnddB  llmoW  to  i,  word— "Thii  leimm- 
tlon  ihiU  not  pua  ■mo'  UU  aU  llheHj  things  be  ucompUtbed 
[viimil.  HtAven  and  eutb  ehtU  pMt  vny,  hot  mv  wordi 
All)  not  puB  amy'  (Mt  im^^Hk  Iffx-n^Lk  21ii  ■>). 
This  tu  hu  Dfton  tieen  pobitei  out)  muat  mireiy  be  no 
■Itenutive  venion  ol  the  logion  Ut  Bit.  AawnllDtc  to  Mt  B. 
ChriBt  Bpnke  of  the  parpttuity  of  the  Law;  Hcconlln^  to 
Ht  31.  of  the  wured  truth  ol  Ilk  own  wonli.  We  uiueC 
note  the  prrKOM  of  3  oaiTeapoadiug  ciaiues  in  each  of  the 
two  puwget:  heaven  and  earth  naBlng  away  — all  Uiloaa 
balni  acoompUataed'-a  Dirine  wera  not  >pai^Di  amy.'  In 
Kt  6»  the  lint  two  elimenU  Jar  agalnrt  each  other.  The 
■ame  Mntance  mntain  two  limlta— two  olaUM  (aoh  begbinlng 
W  Itf.  In  that  rempect  M*^"  ihowa  to  better  advanUifo. 
and  aa  advanoe  the  ctronger  olahn  to  tank  aa  the  original 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  verses  In  Dh.  U  are  Uiemielves 
•Bwvdlnsly  difficult.  It  !■  no  more  hUnd  coniemOsm  which 
Iwaltatea  to  believe  that  our  Ixild  pledged  Bll  (opaniatnial 
kaowlcdg*  lor  the  oonciuBlon  ol  the  worid'i  story  wlthlii 
a  nnermlion.  ^le  words,  as  we  have  tbem,  mean  that  and 
BOlhing  elan ;  and  it  Is  ■ureh'  Incredible  that  Jeiua  ebonld  have 
•0  errm.  We  do  not  deny  that  He  may  have  eapeoted  the  pod 
ibortJy ;  then  Is  at  laiat  a  itrong  NT  tradition,  direct  and  in- 
direct, thai  Ha  did.  We  do  gay  tbal  He  ooold  not  stake  every- 
Ihing,  with  the  venr  greatest  emphasl*.  upon— a  date  [  which 
baddet  was  a  nUMoltn  date.  B.  V.  Bacon's  soIuUod  is  attrac 
Ure— that  the  Drlginal  lotfinn  niemd  to  the  word  tf  God,  but 
not  ipHdflally  talitr  to  the  OT  Uw  or  to  the  Uaater's  own 
words,  thouch  different  lines  of  traiUUon  In^ted  on  one  or  the 
other  IdentlScablon. 

'Fulfilment'   in  general, — Some   individual 

ages,     (a)  Lk  1'  speaks  of  the  things  '  fulfilled' 

vnong  us  [rir\T)ia^opriiii¥air  ;  pert,  particip.  from  a 

derivaliveof  rXigpju,  oratleastofT\4|iiti).  The  con- 
nexion with  V.' — 'the  cerlaiDty  of  thoee  things 
wherein,'  etc. — makes  AV's  rendering  tempting  ; 
'things  .  .  .  most  surely  believed.'  But  authority 
favours  the  rendering  '  fulfilled.'  Not,  however, 
in  the  cense  of  '  Divinely  fulfilled.'  In  these,  the 
most  classical  verses  from  St.  Lnke's  pen,  we  must 
look  rather  to  classical  models;  and  we  should 
probalilv  take  '  fultilleit '  as  meaning  '  fully  accom- 
plished. So  Holtzmann ;  or  Adeney— '  Luke  will 
record  complet*  traneactions,  a  finished  itory.' 
Prubahly,  therefore,  there  U  nothing  to  be  mode  of 
this  passage,  (i)  In  Lk  22"  we  read  (KV),  'This 
which  is  written  must  be  fulfilled  [rt\tiiSi)iiai)  in  me, 
And  he  was  reckoned  with  tranBgrcaaors ;  for  that 
which  concorneth  me  hath  fulhlment '  (n^Xoi  ^ei)- 
Here  there  la  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Holtit- 
mann  is  resp«!tfui  to  the  passage— «  '  valuable 
■oparate  tradition  of  Luke's,'— hut  doubts  whether 
the  individual  verseiaa^nuinesayingof  the  Lord's. 
And  he  takes  it  as  vteaning  merely  that  death,  or 
the  end,  is  hnrr^ina  near ;  on  the  analogy  of  Mk 
S" — Satan  if  divided  against  himself  '  hatn  on  end.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Adeney,  like  the  Revisers  (ap- 
parently), thinks  that  Divine  fulfilment  in  pointed 
to  here.  It  is  an  inteTestins  possibility.  We  can 
hardly  say  more,  {c}  If  the  rapgeBtion  olTered 
above— (rfl—re^rdiutt  Mt  5'"  should  be  adopted— 
if  that  were  originally  a  separate  logion,  or  if,  at 
any  rale,  it  was  spoken  (juite  in  ifenei^— then  the 
central  Uospet  passage  on  '  fulfilment '  gives  ns  a 
general  point  oi  view,  in  the  Ma^iter's  own  words. 

Any  of  these  individual  passages,  if  such  an  in- 
terpretation as  we  have  diacus8«l  is  warrantable, 
centres  round  the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy ;  though  Mt  5'"*  would  mean  something 
broader  or  something  profounder  tliMi  what  the 
letter  of  Ihe  NT  generally  attjuns  to.  It  will  be 
interesting  if  wo  can  regard  such  broader  and  pro- 
founder  teaching  as  coming  directly  from   oar 
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Different  aen-ita  of  'fulfilineni'  reiriemed  agaiTi. 
These  do  not  to  any  great  extent  correspond  to 
different  Greek  words.  To  fulfil  joy  is  xXi|,>4» 
(usually  in  the  posalve),  to  compkU  joy,  but  (some- 
times at  least,  we  thought)  to  give  joy  in  \\sfiU- 
nets.  To  fulfil  time  (again  uaually  a  passive)  is 
also  vXiipiw,  but  might  Tie  the  kindred  s-i^rXdvai, 
which  is  used  even  in  NT  in  the  lesH  theological  ap- 
plications. The  appointed  time — whatever  author- 
ity enacted  it — is  now/uU.  Tofulfi  Scripture — or 
prophet^  vnrds,  etc. — ia  indifferently  wXijpiu  (or 
cognates,  possibly  once  iri/iTXdKu,  Lk  21"  v.t.  \  and 
poH«b)y,  hnt  not  probably,  once  rXig/w^op^u,  Lk  1' ; 
see  above,  G),  or  veUu  (or  cognate  rt\t\6iti ;  once 
rftoi  txtf) ;  nor  should  we  forget  ylronai  in  con- 
struction. To  ful^  law  ia  the  Epistles  is  tsWu  or 
tXijp^.  In  the  Gospels  we  have  rXqpAu  in  kindred 
applications — once,  'to  fulfil  righteousneas*;  and 
once,  in  the  great  passage,  as  we  were  inclined  to 
think,  in  a  purely  general  sense,  'to  fulfil.'  But 
see  above,  4.  Ct.  further  in  Epistles  rXripoipapiw, 
'  to  fulfil  one's  ministry,'  2  Ti  4' ;  '  fully  to  pro- 
claim the  meeaage,'  t4  jnjpi^uoj  2  Ti  4". 

Can  we  unify  these  leaoing  senses  ?  Probably 
not ;  probably  not  any  two.  They  are,  of  course, 
connected,  es[iecially  tbe  htst  three.  It  is  God  who 
gives  joy  in  fulness,  God  who  ordains  times,  God 
who  keeps  His  promise.  At  His  own  time  His  keep- 
ing of  promise  tills  His  people  with  joy.  Nay  more ; 
the  fourth  sense  is  also  near  of  kin.  Chnst,  the 
fulfiUer  of  all  promises,  is  also,  on  any  view  of 
particular  passages,  the  supreme  pattern  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  author  of  new  obedience  in  others. 
But  the  word  '  fulfil '  probably  doea  not  occur  on  the 
aain^  ground  in  any  two  of  the  senses  discriminated 
alxive.  There  is,  in  some  cases,  an  idea  of  fulness 
as  against  half  fulness  (of  time,  or  of  joy  ;  two 
different  fulnesses,  therefore).  In  others  (prophecy, 
or  law)  there  is  a  mere  idea  of  oorreapondence— 
fnlness  against  emptiness,  so  to  spealt—ihe  act 
answering  to  the  word  (but  anawering  it  in  two 
different  ways). 

Fulfilment:  modem  theological  study.  Thecentral 
subject  is  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  (It  has  also  the 
most  paasof-es).  Modem  study  of  '  Prophecy  and 
Fulfilment — title  of  a  book  by  von  Hoftnann — 
brings  out  a  troth  whioli  (unless  possibly  adum- 
brated in  our  Lord's  words,  Mt  6''"')  ia  nowhere 
formulated  in  Scripture.  Fulfilment  is  not  only 
liks  what  prediction  expected,  but  is  also  in  some 
ways  different,  because  trio  prophets'  partial  wisdom 
was  not  adeqnate  to  the  fall  Hplendonr  of  the  ful- 
filmrnt.  Christ,  in  so  far  as  He  difTen  from  the 
Mesmanic  portrait  of  the  OT,  is  not  leaser  but 
greater  spiritually ;  Ho  neeesiarily  differs.  It  is 
true,  some  elements  of  the  fulfilment  are  trans- 
ferred to  Christian  eschatology.  As  yet  they  are 
unfinished  thing*.  But  if  the  First  Advent  dif- 
fered (for  the  better)  from  the  letter  of  expectation, 
we  may  infer  that  there  ore  symbolical  or  metA- 

Cical  elements  in  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the 
nd  Advent  and  eschatology.  All  this,  while 
not  formulated  in  the  NT,  is  Teamed  by  believins 
stttdyof  the  phenomena  of  Scripture,  and  is  oar  age  a 
proper  contribution  to  the  conception  of  fulfilment. 
The  main  lines  of  expectation  fnlfilled  in  Christ  ore 
perhaps  three :  (1)  The  hope  of  the  Messianic  King 
(Is  B  is  the  great  passa^)-— most  important,  not  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  spmttial  depth  (in  that  respect 
it  did  not  stand  very  nigh),  but  from  what  we  may 
call  its  dogmatic  sharpness,  and  its  emphas,s  in  the 
NT  age.  It  lent  the  Christian  Church  its  fir«, 
creed— vii.  that  'Jesus  is  Christ.'  It  waa  fulfilled 
only  throngh  the  transference  of  Christ's  royalty 
from  temporal  to  exalted,  or  from  present  to  future 
conditions.     (2)  There  is  the  hope  of  God's  "-™ 
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Chrint's  Oodliead.  (3)  There  is  the  type  or  ideal  of 
the  SnOering  Serv&nt,  incladed  in  Is  40-55  (alao  in 
Pa  22  and  otbere).  chiefly  at  la  62"-53".  This  teach- 
ing fumiehed  Christian  theoloj^  with  its  deepest 
elements.  We  can  also  now  explain  what  amount 
of  tmth  is  conveyed  by  the  idea  of  'double  fullil- 
menta.'  When  the  hvBtorical  reference  of  a  pro- 
phecy is  to  some  lesser  or  earlier  persona^  taan 
Christ  JeauB,  yet  if  that  person  is  important  in 
the  history  of  God's  purpose,  the  tame  prirKxpU 
may  be  fulfilled  partially  in  him  wliich  is  (ultim- 
ately) more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  Chriat.  Thna 
we  may  have  a  multiple,  a  repeated  fulfilment  of 
great  principles;  yet  alt  pointing  on  to  Christ  as 
the  grand  or  absolute  Fulnlltir.  We  do  not  affirm 
— ^Dtoirram.withdeoiKnedart/uliimbiet.  „. 
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cryptogram,  with  deaigned  artful  ombignity. 
prophetic  human  speak(~  -'-'  ~"" ' — 


d  just  t      , 
t   his  words  wer 
And  something   in 


da — the  apiri 
1  Him»elfs,Ti 


capable  of  meaning  many. 
lis  apiritaal  uiesaages  corre- 
«  Christ  more  than  to  Christ's  forerunner. 
Again,  individual  or  detauled  fulfilments  have  their 
1  subordbate  place.  Some  indeed  may  be 
—  ^  play  of  plana  fancy  than  a  serious  argu- 
The  OT  is  full  of  playa  npon  words )  and 
the  NT  citations  of  'I  colled  my  son  out  of  Egypt,' 
and  of  '  He  ahall  be  called  a  Nazarene '  (Mt  &■  =), 
are  probably  of  this  aort—thinga  that  carried  more 
weight  in  Judwa  long  ago  than  they  can  poaaibly 
carry  now.  At  times  the  resemblance  to  the  OT 
is— innocently  and  nnconsciouslr — filled  ont.  Tlic 
exact  reproduction  of  Ps  22",  wliich  we  find  at  Mt 
27",  is  unknown  to  the  earlier  narrative  of  Mark. 
Where  the  matter  ia  of  some  weight  {e.g.  probably 
the  birth  at  Bethlehem),  its  chief  importance  is 
that  it  empliatiizea  or  advertises  the  deeper  analogies 
and  correapondences  in  virtue  of  which  Christ  ful- 
fils—And, may  we  aay,  tranBcends-~the 
the  religion  of  the  OT; 
Bu  ffotpci. 

LmBATTRK.  —  Bn  [hB  LnlcODi ;  iIh  the  lollowing  two 
■nfcLei,  uid  the  CommenUrin.  On  Ht  &",  rtr..  ■«  luithir 
the  prewot  irriUr'i  Chritt  and  the  JnruA  Law,  1886 ;  work*  on 
theSennonon  thct(ount(B.  W.  Bumi:  Votiw.  in  K^Oogi:  DB, 
Ext.  VaL.  imd  Utentun  then  quotcdX  On  U»  tultllment  ol 
jmipAwii,  mddem  worki  by  von  Hofminn,  Biehra  (Huirtaaut'i 
Ir.).  A.  B.  Dirtdun,  Wood!  (T^(  J/opeitl'/fraiO.dc.  On  the 
e«ch»io1ogickl  dl»c»iir»e,  BcbwirtikoplTs  i'mpftreirt  qf  Jina 
<:A™i  (Eng.  tr.).  K.   MACKINTOSH. 

FULHBSB  (rXi!pu^).— The  Gr.  word  is  n#ed  in 
the  Gospela  in  ita  natural,  physical  sense  in  Mt  V*, 
Mk  2"  e"  8*.     It  has  a  definite  theological 


of  time,  to  denote  the  period  that  fills  np  a  certain 
e[>och  (Eph  l".  Gal  4*;  see  Fulness  of  Time); 
oi  persons,  the  fnll  number  required  to  make  np  a 
■definite  figure  (Bo  ll"-");  of  measure,  to  indicate 
the  full  capacity,  the  entire  content  (1  Co  lO*-*, 
Bo  15"),  also  this  may  be  said  to  be  its  meaning  in 
Ko  13'°  where  love  ia  spoken  of  as  the  rX^pn.^ 
riiivo.  The  word  hoa  also  a  definite  theological 
meaning  in  Col  I"  2*,  Eph  1"  3"  4'^  The  central 
conception  of  the  word,  wherever  used,  seems  to 
l>e  eompltttnrts,  the  totality  of  the  things  spoken 
of.  that  which  binds  tliem  into  a  Rvmmetrical 
whole.     Even  when  it  is  the  latest  addition  tliat  is 


effected  by  the  addition.  Thus  in  the  i>&Hnngea  in 
6t.  Matthew  and  8t  Mark  which  refer  to  the 
*Bwing  of  the  new  patch  on  the  old  ^uTnent,  it  is 
not  the  patch  that  is  the  vX^pw^u,  it  is  the  com- 

Ileteneas  that  results  from  the  (latch  ;  and,  as 
lighttoot  correctly  points  out,  the  idea  meant  to 
be  conveyed  ia  the  paradox  that  it  ia  this  very 
completeness  which  makes  the  garment  incomplete. 
A  faJae  show  of  wholeness  is  worac  than  ah  open 


rent, — an   idea  entirely  in  accordance    with   the 
method  of  the  teaching  of  Jesna. 

The  theological  meaning  of  9'X4pu>ui  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  mnst  be  taken  in  connexion  with  itsi  use  in 
St.  Vaurs  Epistles.  Granted  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel,  St.  John  must  nave 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
...   _jj J    .i__ii_^   ^jjg   same 


..  the  Coloasians  and  the  Ephes .. 

that  St.  Paul  is  dealing  with  the  word  in  a  techni- 
cal sense  aa  a  word  which  is  familiar  to  his  oppo- 
nents, but  is  need  by  liim  in  a  aense  different  tttaa. 
theirs :  and  St.  John's  use  of  the  t«rm  ia  exactly 
similar.  TheT\4p»^» represented aleodingtlioaght 
in  the  Gnostic  heresy,  of  which  we  find  the  first 
germs  referred  to  in  the  vigorous  polemic  of  St. 
Panl.  GuoaticiHm  was  further  developed  by  Cerin- 
thus,  a  contemporary  of  St.  John,  and  reached  \\m 
culmination  in  the  fully  elaborated  system  of 
^'alentinua.  Tlie  problem  with  which  these  Gnostic 
heresiarchs  were  continuaUy  wrestling  was  one 
that  ia  as  old  as  human  thought — how  to  pass  from 
the  infinite  to  the  finite,  and  reconcile  absolute 
good  with  the  existence  of  evi\.  The  details  of 
the  earlier  systems  with  which  the  Apostles  had  tj> 
deal  are  unknown  to  ns,  bnt  in  the  speculationK  of 
Valentinns,  bb  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers,  especially  the  Philoaophoutncna  of 
Hippolytus,  we  have  a  system  in  which  philoso- 
phical conceptiona  ore  clothed  in  Oriental  imagery, 
and  an  attempt  is  moile  to  give  a  consistent  ex- 
planation of  tlie  mysteries  of  Creation,  Sin,  and 
tieileni|>tion. 

From  the  Ab»]Dte  Being  or  the  Abj-mul  DiFptli.  th«v  iMUSd 
twin  enuui&tioiv,  hKvlnE  ou^  &  relkUve  being  in  itself,  but  eich 
n^T,  u  Oay  receded  trom  the  prlmit  taareK  ol  aMma,  h*d 
lilnler  tnoee  ol  the  pure  Dlvtne  nrirlL  These  emanatlinis  us 
perKHiilcsUons  ol  the  Dlilna  ittiibuln,  uid  In  Ui^  totaJIU 
Kmltltntc  Cl»  radm  of  pare  apfrlt— the  tU/mihi  sI  the  Godheti 
Oppaed  to  the  Tii^.iu  \t  the  lixifia,  UK  etuplinim,  the  resla 
of  matter  uid  niHlerliU  thlngi,  tJic  ihUDW-vtnld  ■■  uKlut  ths 
world  o[  rt^Q'.  It  la  the  phihisa^ika]  dMlnetlon  b^een  Uia 
noiiQiemJ  uicT  the  phenomena],  the  reahn  ol  ardietypal  Idos 

and  Uie  obJecU  ol  nriM  ptvceptlon,  with  a  nioraI_ifKiiir 

Imported   inl4) 


iM  Hvceptlon,  • 


■  ■■■fia,  the  thirty  jGona  ol  tiM 
....  connlciput,  prarided  over  by  the 
Demiurn  or  Creator,  who  hai  no  onanlc   relation   to  the 
■idrftiul  nalm.    This  world  of  chaos  anf  ancient  n^ht  receives 


The  hl^er  Sophia, 
I  nadi  upwank  ta 


rtAfm/iM  a  iplTltua]  prii  ... 
bluics  ot  Older,  in  the  person  ol  BO]diia  A< 
don  from  the  Sophia  Ot  the  iplritual  nalm, 
the  kteit  of  the  jEodb,  and  the  furthest 
Absoluts,  had  btm  eonsamed  wHh  a  dedre 
the  Primal  Olory,  and  to  emDlalc  tin  Unrrs 
toanothst  Sob.  Tbe: — 
in  I  


RSuK  was  an  sbotthin,— a  being  ■piritui 
harmony  with  Uw  vlm^^ui, — vUch  v,t 


npl  ritual  prind 
t  o'ho  hatTln  t)] 


ai  Hhn  for  His 


which  was  otfAble  ol  ledemptlon.    To  those 
this  splriLaal  eaence  Christ  was  sent,  fach  '■' ' 
butlns  Hmethlsg  ol  Ks  own  perfection 
errand.      Tb«  .£«i  Christ  sotcmd  into 
througfa  Bim  effected  the  redemption  ol  \ 


prindptfl  hito  the  nufia. 

What  degree  of  elaboration  this  fanta-itic  theory 
had  reached  in  the  age  of  St.  Panl,  and  i^till  later 
in  that  of  SL  John,  there  ia  not  now  material  to 
decide;  but  there  are  distinct  traces  of  it  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Cj)lossions  in  the  reference  to  princi- 

Iiolities,  iloniinions,  and  powers  (Col  1") ;  and  we 
Lnow  that  Cerinthus,  a  contemporary  of  St.  John, 
thought  out  the  religious  problem  on  ven'  similar 
lines,  and  nsed  the  word  pternma  in  a  similar  sense. 
We  are  to  regard  the  nse  of  the  term,  then,  by  the 
two  Apostles  as  an  assertion  of  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  pleroma  as  against  a  falKe  doctrine  which 
bad  wide  currency.  In  the  Logos,  who  became  in- 
carnate in  Jesna  Christ,  the  whole  pltrunia  of  tliB 
Godhead  is  contained.  Jesna  was  not  the  la^t  of 
the  ..^ns,  created  as  an  afterthought.  He  is  the 
iiua^  of  the  invisiLde  God,  the   firstborn  of   all 
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created  beings  (Col  1").  The  long  chain  of  medi- 
ators between  God  and  man  is  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  myth,  and  the  one  Mediator,  fiovoycrffs, 
fall  of  grace  and  truth  (Jn  1^^),  through  whom 
alone  God  effects  His  purposes  in  Creation  and 
Redemption,  is  held  up  for  the  adoration  of  all 
men.  And  this  fulness  of  the  Divine,  which  is  in 
Him  through  the  closeness  of  His  contact  '^ith 
God,  is  imp^*ted  to  His  disciples  (Jn  1^*)  and  to  the 
Church  which  is  His  Body,  and  which  in  its  ideality 
is  the  fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all  (Eph  1^). 
The  Church  is  here  regarded  as  the  complement  of 
Jesus.  The  Head  ana  the  Body  make  one  whole 
— the  pleroma  of  the  Grodhead,  tne  full  realization 
of  the  Divine  purpose  which  centres  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  man.  For  through  this  Church,  which  on 
earth  possesses  the  potentiality  of  the  pleroma^  by 
means  of  its  varied  ministries,  the  fulness  which  is 
in  Christ  the  Head  passes  to  the  individual,  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  attain  to  the  perfect  man,  to  the 
possession,  in  his  degree,  of  the  entire  pleroma  of 
the  Godhead. 

It  is  scarcely  sufficiently  recognized  that  the  NT 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  a  philosophy  of  the 
Social  Orgjanism  which  embraces  all  essential 
human  activities  (Eph  4**-*').  Our  difficulty  in 
apprehending  it  lies  mainly  in  this,  that  the 
Apostles,  seeing  the  temporal  in  the  light  of 
eternity,  are  constantly  confusing  the  boundary 
lines  wnich  separate  the  actual  from  the  ideal,  the 
process  from  tne  consummation. 

LmRATUM.— Lightfoot  on  Colouiaru ;  PreMenai,  Hensw  and 
Chrittian  Doctrine;  Neander,  Church  History;  Hippolytus, 
Philotophoumena ;  see  also  HaaHaga,*  DB^  art.  *  Pleroma,'  with 
Literature  there  quoted.  A.  MiLLER. 

FULNESS  OF  THE  TIME  {rb  irX^fHafM  toO  xp^pov), 
—An  expression  used  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  4*)  to  mark 
the  opportuneness  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the 
world,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  age  for  the  great 
religious  revolution  He  was  to  effect.  It  empha- 
sizes the  unique  significance  of  the  period  as  the 
culmination  of  a  long  course  of  events,  by  which 
the  way  had  been  providentially  prepared  for 
Christ's  appearance,  and  His  introauction  of  a 
purer  type  of  religion.  The  evidences  of  such  a 
providential  preparation  are  indeed  remarkable. 
Along  different  lines  of  historical  development  a 
situation  had  been  created  at  the  very  centre  of 
the  world's  life,  that  was  singularly  favourable  to 
the  planting  and  spread  of  a  loftier  faith.  The 
main  factors  usually  recognized  as  contributing  to 
this  result  were :  (1)  the  peculiar  condition  which 
the  Jewish  people  had  reached  ;  (2)  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  (jfreek  langua^,  culture,  and  commercial 
activity ;  and  (3)  the  unifying  influence  of  Rome. 

1.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the  Jetoish  people.  — 
Centuries  of  chequered  discipline  had  fixed  m  the 
Jevmh  mind  the  belief  in  one  true  and  perfectly 
righteous  God,  and  subsequently  to  the  return 
from  the  Exile  there  had  been  no  relapse  into 
idolatry.  Latterly,  indeed,  through  the  influence 
of  the  scribes  and  rharisees,  legalism  and  formality 
had  crept  in,  and  the  external ization  of  religion 
had  been  carried  far ;  yet  in  many  classes  of  society 
there  was  a  wistful  straining  after  inner  purity  and 
a  more  living  fellowship  with  God ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  soulless  bondage  of  ceremonial  observances, 
there  was  an  amount  of  deep  and  reverent  piety 
that  kept  the  nation's  heart  sounder  than  might 
appear  on  the  surface.  At  all  events,  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  did  there  exist  so  vivid  a  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  holiness  or  so  high  a  recognized 
standard  of  moralitjr ;  nowhere  else,  therefore, 
were  there  so  many  aevout  minds  ready  to  receive 
a  new  spiritual  revelation,  or  so  well  fitted  to 
furnish  heralds  and  apostles  for  its  propagation. 

Then  there  was  the  revival  of  the  Messianic 


hope,  which,  kept  alive  by  the  pressure  of  repeated 
misfortunes,  had,  under  the  tightening  grip  of 
Roman  domination,  sprung  up  with  passionate 
intensity.  The  political  situation  was  galling,  and 
the  Jewish  people,  pining  to  be  free  from  the 
foreign  yoke,  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought 
of  a  glorious  future.  It  was  a  time  of  high-strung 
unrest  and  expectancy ;  yet  although  the  prospect 
of  political  emancipation  was  to  a  large  extent 
entertained,  there  were  multitudes  of  earnest  souls 
yearning  for  a  hig[her  form  of  deliverance,  the 
dawn  of  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace,  in  the 
benefits  of  which  not  Israel  only,  but  the  whole 
world,  should  share. 

Outside  Palestine,  again,  the  influence  of  Jewish 
religious  ideas  had  been  widely  extended  by  means 
of  the  Dispersion.  Conscious  of  being  raised  above 
the  manifold  forms  of  heathen  superstition  around 
them,  the  colonies  of  Jews  settled  in  the  trading 
cities  of  foreign  lands  felt  themselves  impelled  to 
a^ire  after  a  certain  elevation  of  life ;  while  the 
loftier  moral  teaching  they  maintained  in  their 
synagogues  attracted  considerable  numbers  of  pro- 
selytes from  paganism.  Thus  the  conception  of 
the  Divine  unity  and  righteousness  was  being 
^read  over  a  large  section  of  the  heathen  world, 
oo  far,  therefore,  both  at  home  and  abroad  the 
Jewish  people  hsid  fulfilled  their  mission  in  the 
moral  and  religious  preparation  of  the  world  for 
the  entrance  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  dissemination  of  the  Cfreek  language^ 
culture,  and  commercial  activity,  —  Ever  since 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek 
ton^e  had  attained  supremacy  among  the  civilized 
nations,  and  had  become  the  current  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  thought.  Even  the  OT  had  to  be 
rendered  into  Greek,  in  the  translation  known  as 
the  Septuagint.  Moreover,  Greek  learning,  litera- 
ture, and  speculation  exercised  a  pervasive  influ- 
ence far  and  near.  A  significant  indication  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  of  a  school  of  thinkers  who  had  im- 
bibed the  Greek  culture,  and  who,  auickened  by 
the  intellectual  alertness  of  the  Greek  mind,  were 
drawn  to  take  part  in  the  literary  productivity  of 
the  age.  The  aim  of  this  Grseco-Jewish  school 
was  to  make  the  purer  religious  faith  and  know- 
ledge of  Israel  accessible  to  the  world.  With  ite 
chief  seat  at  Alexandria,  its  leading  representa- 
tives, such  as  Aristobulus  and  Philo,  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Mosaic  law,  correctly  understood, 
contained  all  that  the  best  Greek  philosophers  had 
taught.  Thus  was  brought  about  a  mutual  action 
and  reaction  of  Jewish  and  Greek  ideas,  and  a 
soil  was  bein^  made  ready  for  a  more  elevated 
spiritual  teachmg,  based  on  the  unity  of  the  God« 
head  and  the  eternal  obligation  of  righteousness. 

At  the  same  time  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  Greeks  was  rapidly  overcoming  national 
exclusiveness,  and  proaucing  a  freer  intercourse 
between  men  of  different  races.  They^  were  the 
cosmopolitans  of  the  period — inquisitive,  open- 
minded,  eager  to  enter  into  all  vivid  interests; 
and  in  the  great  trading  cities  in  Asia  Minor  and 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore  they  fostered  the 
spirit  of  toleration  and  helped  to  secure  full  scope 
for  the  advocacy  of  all  forms  of  belief. 

But  while  thus  stimulating  intellectual  receptive- 
ness  everywhere,  the  most  important  contribution 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  preparation  for  Christianity 
was  the  universal  prevalence  they  gained  for  their 
rich  and  expressive  language,  inasmuch  as  by  this 
they  supplied  a  common  vehicle  of  intercourse, 
calculated  to  be  of  immense  advantage  in  the 
announcement  and  promulgation  of  the  Christian 
Evangel. 

8.  The  unifying  influence  of  Rome, — That  the 
entire  known  world  was  then  embraced  within 
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Rome's  imperial  sway  was  a  momentous  factor  in 
the  situation  which  had  heen  reached.  As  the 
barriers  of  language  had  heen  demolished  through 
the  influence  of  tne  Greeks,  so  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romans  the  barriers  of  nationality 
had  been  broken  down.  The  whole  world  was 
but  one  country ;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic  there  was  settled  government,  order,  and 
the  rule  of  law  under  one  sovereign  sceptre.  In 
the  lull  of  national  strifes  which  had  thus  come — 
the  pax  Romana — merchant  and  traveller  moved 
safely  from  land  to  land,  and  by  the  splendid 
system  of  roads  for  which  the  Roman  Empire  was 
famed,  the  lines  of  communication  were  opened  in 
all  directions.  In  this  way  Rome  had  performed 
its  distinctive  part  by  bringing  about  a  poUtical  con- 
dition of  the  world  hitherto  unexampled  in  history. 

Thus  the  three  great  races  of  antiquity  had  con- 
tributed their  share  towards  the  fulfilment  of  a 
manifestly  providential  design,  and  the  period  had 
now  arrivea  whea  their  sevend  lines  ot  historical 
development  converged  to  a  meeting-point,  pro- 
ducing a  combination  of  circumstemces  which 
rendered  issues  of  vast  moment  possible.  As  it 
has  been  aptly  put,  '  the  City  of  God  is  built  at 
the  confluence  of  three  civilizations'  (Conybeare 
and  Howson's  St,  Paul,  i.  2). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  little  country 
of  Palestine,  where  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
was  to  appear,  lay  at  the  very  centre  of  the  then 
known  world ;  ana  in  view  of  tne  fact  that  through 
the  provision  of  a  commop  language  and  free  means 
of  movement  and  intercourse  the  avenues  of  access 
were  opened  to  every  land,  it  becomes  clear  that 


the  most  signal  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  dis- 
semination of  a  faith  that  was  destined  to  wield  a 
world-wide  power. 

In  addition  to  this,  account  has  to  be  taken  of 
the  decay  of  the  old  pagan  religions,  and  the 
simultaneous  influx  of  Oriental  ideas.  There  was 
a  strange  intermingling  of  races  and  also  of  reli- 
gious beliefs,  with  the  result  that  men's  minds 
were  unsettled,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awak- 
ened among  those  who  had  grown  dissatisfied  with 
the  popular  heathen  cults. 

Manifestly  the  age  was  ripe  for  a  new  revelation 
that  would  meet  tne  deepest  needs  of  the  human 
soul ;  and  in  the  situation  created  by  the  course  of 
Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  history,  the  way  for  it 
had  at  length  been  prepared.  Then  Jesus  Christ 
appeared.  The  '  fulness  of  the  time '  had  come  for 
the  advent  of  the  promised  Saviour  with  His 
Gospel  of  life  and  grace  for  the  regeneration  of 
mankind. 

LiTSRATURa— Ewald,  HitL  of  Itrtul  (Eng.  tr.X  vols.  v.  and 
▼L  ;  HauBrath,  The  Times  of  Jewm  (Eng.  tr.  1888),  i. ;  Schurer, 
HJP  II.  iiL ;  PresBensA,  Eeligume  before  Chrut  (1862) ;  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  St.  Paul  (1868),  L  4-14 ;  Lux  Mundi,  129-178 ; 
Ederaheim,  Life  and  TH'mM,  i.  8-108 ;  Farrar,  St.  PatU,  i.  115  ff. ; 
Owatkin,  art  '  Roman  Empire '  in  HasUngs*  DB ;  Wemle,  Be- 
ffinnings  of  Chrittianitp  (Eng.  tr.  1908),  L  1-96. 

G.  M*Hardy. 
FUNERAL.— See  Burial,  and  Tomb. 

FURLOM0.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

FURHACE  OF  FIREr-See  Fire,  p.  595^. 

FUTURE.— See  Eschatology. 
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OABRATHA  {TappaeS)  occurs  only  in  Jn  19",  as 
the  *  Hebrew  *  or,  more  correctly,  Aramaic  equi- 
valent of  Ai$6ffTp(aTos,  For  the  etymology  of  the 
word  see  £.  Nestle  in  Hastings'  DB  iL  74  f.,  with 
the  literature  there  cited.  The  word  is  apparently 
connected  with  a  root  33J,  of  which  the  funda- 
mental idea  is  that  of  samethina  curved  or  convex. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  taken  as  identical  in  meaning 
with  XiBdarpurros,  which  implies  a  level  tesselatea 
surface.  A  suHace  of  that  Kind  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  or  with  a  rounded  porch  or  an  open  cupola 
over  it,  beneath  which  might  permanently  stand, 
or  be  placed  occasionally,  the  Pvfi^  or  'Judgment- 
seat,'  would  best  meet  tne  conditions  of  the  case. 
Such  a  spot  might  well  be  known  amon^  one 
class  of  the  people  (the  Romans  and  their  asso- 
ciates) as  the  ravement,  and  amongst  another  as 
Gabbatha.  The  latter  name  has  not  yet  been 
found  elsewhere  than  in  the  NT.  For  the  attempts 
to  identify  the  locality,  and  for  the  usages  involved 
in  the  reference,  see  Pavement. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

OARRIEL  is  mentioned  in  Lk  1  as  appearing  to 
Zacharias  to  announce  the  future  pregnancy  of 
Elisabeth  and  the  birth  of  John,  and  to  Mary  with 
a  similar  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  To 
Zacharias  he  declares  that  he  is  wont  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  that  he  is  sent  by  Him 
on  the  mission  stated.  When  he  is  asked  for  a 
sign,  he  is  competent  to  impose  the  severe  sign  of 
dumbness  until  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
that  has  been  made.  The  Gospel  mention  of 
(Gabriel,  then,  is  as  a  messenger  of  the  signal 
favour  of  C^rod,  at  least  in  connexion  with  the 
Messiah  and  His  forerunner. 


He  has  a  somewhat  similar  function  in  the  only  OT  passage  in 
which  be  is  mentioned,  Dn  8-10.  Daniel  was  perplexed  at  th« 
strange  vision  which  he  had  seen.  Pondering  over  it,  he  sees 
one  'standing  before  him  like  the  appearance  of  a  man,'  and  a 
voice  is  heara  bidding  Gabriel,  for  it  is  he,  explain  the  vision. 
Daniel  falls  in  a  faint  as  the  messenger  approaches,  Mid  Gabriel 
lifts  him  up  and  explains  the  mysterious  vision.  Aarain  he 
appears  to  tne  prophet  under  similar  circumstances,  ana  is  now 
called  *the  man'  GabrieL  Still  again  Daniel  has  a  shnilar  ex- 
perience (lOMt^).  The  details  are  identical  or  in  harmony  with  the 
account  in  previous  chapters,  but  the  name  of  the  messenger  is 
not  given.  It  is,  however,  generally  assumed  that  the  author  had 
Gabriel  in  mind.  He  asserts  that  he  is  a  prince  who  presides 
over  the  interests  of  Israel,  as  other  supernatural  beings  preside 
over  other  nations. 

Gabriel  belongs  to  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  post-exilic  times.  When  God 
had  to  them  become  universal  and  correspondingly 
^^reat  and  ^orious,  but  without  parallel  spiritual- 
ization  of  His  attributes.  He  was  thought  to  re- 
quire aeents  whom  He  might  send  as  messengers, 
'  angels  to  transmit  His  messages.  These  angels 
were  at  first  nameless,  later  they  received  names. 
Gabriel  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  them — 
one  of  four,  of  seven,  of  seventy,  according  to 
different  enumerations  in  Jewish  writings.  See 
Jewish  Encyc,  s,v,  O.  H.  GrATES. 

eADARA,  OADARENES.— In  the  AY  in  Mk  5^ 
and  Lk  8^  Jesus  is  said  to  have  come  into  the 
'country  of  the  Gadarenes.'  In  the  RV  this  is 
corrected  to  'Gerasenes.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
AV  in  Mt  8*  has  'country  of  the  Gergeaenes,* 
while  the  RV  has  'Gadarenes.'  These  are  the 
only  passages — all  referring  to  the  cure  of  the 
demoniac  and  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine 
— where  Gadara  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  How 
the  reading  Fa^a/n^f  wr  crept  in,  or,  if  original,  what 
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exactly  it  mecuit,  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
satififactorily,  but  one  thing  is  certain, — the 
miracle  cannot  have  taken  mace  at  the  city  of 
Gadara,  the  modem  Umm  Keis,  For  that  town 
stands  on  a  high  plateau  on  the  further  side  of  the 
wide  and  extremdy  steep  gorge  of  the  Hieromax 
liver,  and  is  about  a  3  hours'  ride  distant  from 
the  Lake.  As  Thomson  says  {LB  ii.  p.  354),  'If 
the  miracle  was  performed  at  Gadara,  then  the 
swine  must  have  run  down  the  mountain  for 
an  hour,  forded  the  deep  Jarmuk  (Hieromax), 
ascended  its  northern  bank,  and  racea  across  the 
level  plain  several  miles  before  they  could  reach 
the  nearest  margin  of  the  lake — a  feat  which  no 
herd  of  swine  would  be  likely  to  achieve  even 
though  they  were  '^  possessed."  In  short,  no  one 
who  nas  seen  the  position  of  Gradara  would  ever 
dream  of  locating  the  miracle  there.    See  Gera- 

SENES.  J.  SOUTAB. 

GAIN. — The  word  '  gain  *  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
AY  of  the  Grospels,  and  on  every  occasion  in  one  of 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord.  These  passages  fall  into 
three  groups  :  (1)  The  parallel  records  of  a  saying 
repeated  by  all  the  Synoptists  (Mt  16«  Lk  9» 
Mk  8^) ;  (2)  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the 
Pounds  (Mt  25"-*-»,  Lk  I9i«i«-") ;  (3)  the  sinele 
record  of  the  saying  in  Mt  18^.  It  is  (with  the 
exception  of  St.  Luke's  use  of  SiaxpayfuiTetiofjuu, 
wpoffcpyd^ofuu,  and  woUw  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds)  always  a  translation  of  Kepdalvut,  This 
verb  and  its  cognate  substantive  xipSos  are  used 
elsewhere  in  the  NT  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  Q^*-  »•  »• «, 
Ph  1«  3^«,  Tit  .1"),  St.  Peter  (1  P  3^),  and  St. 
Luke  (Ac  27^S  a  peculiar  use,  but  not  without 
classical  parallels). 

1.  Mt  ie*»  (II ;  cf.  Ph  37  and  1«)  contrasts  gain 
and  loss  as  they  touch  the  direct  personal  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God.  A  man  may  count  the  world 
a  thing  to  be  gained,  and  give  his  soul  as  the  price 
of  it ;  or,  with  the  wiser  Apostle,  may  reckon 
communion  with  Christ  a  gain  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  everything  else ;  or,  rising  to  the  vision  of  the 
great  beatitude,  may  look  for  the  supreme  gain, 
something  better  even  than  living  here  in  Christ, 
to  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  This  is  the  mystic's 
conception  of  religion — *I  and  God  are  tdone  in 
the  world.'  All  gain  apart  from  union  with  the 
pivine  is  really  loss ;  and  loss,  or  what  seems  loss, 
incurred  in  achieving  that  union  is  gain.  'Qui 
invenit  Jesum,'  says  Thomas  h,  Kempis,  'invenit 
thesaurum  bonum ;  immo  bonum,  super  omne 
bonum.'  The  thought  finds  its  simplest  and  at 
the  same  time  its  fullest  expression  in  the  parables 
of  the  Hidden  Treasure  and  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  whose  finder  sells  *  with  joy '  all  that  he  has, 
to  buy  what  he  has  discovered. 

2.  The  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Pounds 
express  the  gain  to  character  which  comes  of 
faithful  use  of  powers  and  abilities.  The  thought 
is  of  the  realization  of  the  nossibilities  that  are  in 
man  and  the  subsequent  fitness  for  higher  work. 
Here  the  gain  depends  less  on  sacrifice  than  on 
diligence  and  faithfulness.  This  is  a  common  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  it  life  is  not  a  period  of  aspiration  for  an 
unutterable  beatitude,  but  a  time  of  training,  in 
ex^tation  of  the  gain  of  the  Master's  praise  and 
ultimate  ability  to  do  more  and  greater  work  for 
Him. 

3.  Mt  18^*,  with  which  must  be  connected  1  Co 
^i^^-f  speaks  of  the  gain  of  winning  other  souls  for 
Christ.  Here  there  is  the  need  of  sacrifice,  the 
sacrifice  of  pride,  of  social  and  racial  prejudice ; 
and  there  is  also  the  need  of  faithfulness  and 
diligence.  This  is  the  missionary's  conception  of 
Chnstianity.  We  find  it  in  St.  Paul  and  in  all 
those  after  him  who  have  felt  the  necessity  laid  on 


them,  '  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospeL'  The 
joy  of  this  gain  is  anticipated  in  Dn  12^  (cf.  Ja 
5^*^).  Its  greatness  is  most  fully  known  when 
we  realize  that  we  share  it  with  Gfod  Himself  and 
His  angels  (Lk  16«- »•  «^). 

In  aU  three  classes  of  passages  the  language  is 
that  of  the  market-place  where  men  get  gain  by 
bargaining  or  labouring ;  but  it  is  immensely 
sublimated  and  purified  of  all  selfishness  and  greed. 

Lm&ATURB.— Augustine,  Cof^etHom ;  Francis  de  Sales,  The 
Spirit ;  Thomas  k  Kempis,  The  Imiioaiion  cif  Chrigt ;  Theoiogia 
GarmanioaCbr.  by  S.  Winkworth);  Jeremy  in^ylor,  Holy  Living ; 
Goulbum,  Thought* on  Peraonal  BMgion ;  H.  J.  Ck>leridge,  8. J., 
Life  and  LetUn  of  St.  Francis  Xavier :  B.  Southey,  Life  14 
John  Wetiey ;  lives  of  eminent  modem  missionaries. 

J.  O.  Hannay. 

OALILJBAK  (raX(Xaiof).^Twice  Jesus  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Galilaean :  once  by  a  maid-servant  (Mt 
26^) ;  once  when  Pilate  was  anxious  to  transfer  the 
trial  of  Jesus  from  his  own  to  Herod's  court  (Lk  23*). 
It  was  during  the  trial  of  Jesus  also  that  Peter 
was  recogniz^  as  a  Galilsean  by  the  bystanders 
(Mt  26'»,  Mk  14™  Lk  22«» ;  see  Galilee,  §  7).  In 
Jn  4^  we  read  that  Galilaeans,  who  had  been  at 
Jerusalem  and  had  seen  the  works  of  Jesus  there, 
received  Him  on  that  account  in  their  own  land. 
In  Lk  13^  we  aie  told  of  Pilate's  (evidently  recent) 
punishment  of  some  Galilssans,  whom  he  had  slain 
even  while  they  were  sacrificing.  This  event  can- 
not be  identined  with  any  revolt  mentioned  in 
history.  Some  suppose  £iarabbas  to  have  been 
arrested  in  connexion  therewith  ;  some  would  asso- 
ciate it  with  the  revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee  (Jos. 
BJ  n.  viii.  1),  but  this  took  place,  according  to 
Ac  6'',  more  tlian  twenty  years  before.  Probably 
it  refers  to  some  small  outoreak,  severely  punished 
by  Pilate  as  usual  ^cf.  Philo,  Leg,  ad  Gaium,  37). 

For  characteristics  of  Galilseans  see  Galilee, 
§  7,  *  People.'  G.  W.  Thatcher, 

0ALILEE.— 1.  Name,— The  English  form  of  the 
name  *  Galilee '  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  S»Vj 
{GaiU),  Aram,  vh^^i  {GdlUa  or  GHUa),  through  Gr. 
FoXiXa/a  and  Lat.  GcUilaxi,  The  Heb.  word  denotes 
simply  a  *  circtdt  *  or  *  district ',  and  in  Is  9*  Galilee 
is  called  'Galilee  (RVm  'the  district')  of  the 
nations,'  and  in  1  Max;  5^^  Ta\i\ata  iXKo^{\(ap 
('Galilee  of  the  strangers').  In  other  passages  of 
the  OT  it  is  simply  called  *  the  district. 

2.  History. — When  the  Hebrew  invasion  of  Pales- 
tine took  place,  the  main  part  of  Galilee  was 
allotted  to  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Accord- 
ing to  Jg  1**^,  Zebulun  was  not  altogether  success- 
ful in  driving  out  the  inhabitants  of  their  portion, 
while  Asher  and  Naphtali  had  to  be  content  to 
settle  as  best  they  could  among  the  inhabitants, 
*  for  they  did  not  drive  them  out.'  These  inhabit- 
ants seem  to  have  been  Amorites  and  Hivites  from 
the  Lebanon.  An  account  of  one  (or  two)  of  the 
battles  fought  in  this  country  is  found  in  Jg  4-5. 
In  the  days  of  the  Monarchy,  Galilee  always  suffered 
in  the  Syrian  wars.  It  was  ravaged  by  6en-hadad 
(1  K  15*^),  probably  won  back  by  Ahab,  taken 
again  by  the  Aramaeans  under  fiazael  (2  K  12^ 
13"),  and  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II.  It  was  also 
on  the  high-road  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  and 
was  won  for  Assyria  by  Tiglath-pileser  ni.  in  734 
(2  K  15*),  many  of  its  inhabitants  being  carried 
into  captivity.  From  this  time  up  to  the  end  of 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  the  population  was  heathen,  with 
a  small  number  of  Jewish  settlers,  who  attached 
themselves  to  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  the 
Exile.  About  the  year  164,  Simon  the  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabseus  pursued  the  Syrians  to  Ptole- 
mais,  and  on  his  way  back  brougnt  the  Galilaean 
Jews  and  their  property  to  Judaea  (1  Mac  5*^'*^). 
Some  60  years  later  the  whole  state  of  affiairs  in 
Galilee  was  changed.  According  to  Strabo,  on 
the  authority  of  Timagenes  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  xi.  3), 
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Ariistobuliui  (B.C.  104-103)  conquered  macb  of  GaJi- 
lee,  and  compelled  the  ioliabitanta  to  be  ciri'mncised 
Olid  live  according  to  Jewish  laws.  Tliis  work  hod 
probably  been  already  begun  by  Jobn  Hyrcanns 
<H.C.  I35-1U5).  Herotl  at  Iuh  death  bequeathed 
Galilee  to  Herod  Antipas,  wlio  succeeded  after 
niach  oppoeitioD  in  having  his  legac^r  oonfirmed  &t 

3.  r 

theuj  .       _ .__ 

finally  it  comprised  the  hilly  and  monntainonB 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Pltun  of  Esdraelon  or 
the  smaller  plain  of  el-Bu((a>if.  The  bonndarie 
■w  ere  probably  not  well  defined,  but  on  the  north  i 
included  Kedeah  (Joa  20' 21").    It  was  later  spokei 
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o  three  parts,  these  corresponding  to  the  natnrid 
divisions  of  plain,  hill-country,  and  monntain. 

The  bonndariea  of  Galilee  at  the  time  of  Christ 
are  thus  given  by  Josephus ; 

'  Xow  PbiEiiJce  ud  Syrik  ■arround  a 
nn  BaSrd  Upper  aal  Low«c  GiUiles.  Thi 
W.  by  thd  b(»den  of  the  tcrrfton  bekni 

by  Cwmel,  *lilcb  Dwantobi  of  old  MaL, , 

buC  now  to  Uk  TyifuB ;  ud  next  It  ii  Oib*  (^•4«ta'),  vrhlch 
luckOed  "tba  dty  of  bonmien,"  bccuae  tboaa  hocMDin  Uut 
wen  rilimlMii  ij  Hacod  Cta*  Miu  dmlC  tfacndn ;  Uiey  an 
Iiouiided  on  Um  B.  b]'  Bamiria  uHf  ScythopolU,  u  Eu  w  tbe 
■treami  d  the  Joriaa ;  on  tli«  E.  by  mppine  Riie  dUDict  ot 
Hippo*,  BMi^)  moA  Owbrii  (tha  dtttrlct  ol  Oadtin.  CTmni 
t^t),  ud  »3ti>  by  OuJulUs  (JmdBni  ud  Ibc  borden  d(  tbe 
UnEdoD  ot  Agrlppk ;  ud  tb^  H.  nuts  ua  booaded  by  Tytr, 
iDfT  tb<  Dountry  ol  a»  Trilui.    Ai  lor  libat  b  called  Lower 

—     .     -    ctmbalaaiXshiii). 

and  Ita  breadtli  Ix 


I  ItwTTilaia. 

In  length  from  T. 

ta  DCtshboar  on  tbe  a 
caUed^Xi 


from  the  vilk^  caUeirXalatlt  (ItMOli.  whfehUea  In  the  ireat 
Tilalo,  (a  BenaM,  from  i^ilGh  '-g'""''if  Uia  bnadlh  ol  iTpur 
Oalilee  ii  bIki  Ukn  lo  tlw  Tillage  BuLwMob  diridea  tbe  land 


of  the  Tyrian*  (rho  Oalltee ;  IB  lee 

'"-Tim)  to  TheHa  (prol»hty  Tett  "" 

.n' (ft/ III   HL  ft 
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'  I.  Grographf/.—The  southenimoat  division  of 
Galilee  was  Esdraclon  (G,  A.  Smith,  ffGHL  p.  37S). 
It  consists  of  (1)  the  triangular  plain  about  20O 
feet  above  sea-level,  29  miles  long  from  the  foot  of 
Camiel  to  Jenin,  16  from  Jenln  to  Tabor,  and  16 
from  Tabor  to  the  foot  of  Carmel ;  (2)  the  valley  of 
Jezreet  {Nahr  JalSd).  ruBning  down  for  12  miles 
irom  Jezreel  to  Bethshean.  some  400  feet  below  sea- 
level.  The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  watered  by  the 
^ialion  flowing  to  the  Medit^rraueiui ;  but,  as  the 
edges  ore  somewhat  higher  than  the  centre,  it  is 
often  marshy.  It  played  a  great  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Palestine  (cf.  BGHLj,.  391  ff.),  but  has 
Bo  mention  in  the  Bt«n'  of  the  Gospels. 
.  On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  division  of  Galilee, 
known  OS  Lower  Galilee,  contains  nearlv  all  the 
important  sites  of  the  Gospel  record.  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  Shunem,  Nain,  Cana,  etc.,  are  within 
its  borders.  It  18  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Plain 
tif  Ptolemais,  on  the  S.  by  the  Plains  of  Esdraelon 
nnd  Jezreel,  on  the  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (though 
sometimes  a  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  sea 
■ivas  considered  Galilfean),  and  on  the  N.  by  a  line 
|>.THfling  from  the  N.  end  of  tbe  Sea  of  Galilee 
through  Itamah  to  the  coast.  It  consistfi  of  four 
chains  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  iDtercej)ted 
by  valleys  and  plains.  The  hUls  roach  a  lieight  of 
Bbont  1200  feet.  The  sonthem  chain  consists  of 
the  Nazareth  hills,  with  Mt.  Tabor;  the  next 
Tange  contains  the  ^arn  ^at(m  of  Crusading 
fnme ;  the  third,  the  city  of  Jotapfita ;  while  the 
fourth  consists  of  the  sonthern  slopes  of  the  moon- 
tnins  of  Upper  Galilee.  The  central  plain  of  <f- 
JiiitCt'if  is  about  500  feet  above  sea-level,  while 
the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  nenrly  700  feet 
lielow  sea-level.  The  whole  country  is  well  wa(«red 
Viy  streams  flowing  east  or  west,  and  was  extremely 
fertile.  The  grass  of  the  plains  was  green,  and 
*  The  Identlflutlana  In  braoketa  are  those  ot  Blr  C.  W.  Wllaon 
in  RhllteUi-a  traulalJon  ot  JoaepboL 


evergreen  oaks  grew  on  tlie  hills.  The  corn- 
fields gave  a  plenteous  harvest,  and  pomegranates 
abounded. 

Upper  Galilee  ranged  from  the  N.  boundaiy  of 
Lower  Galilee  to  the  Tyrian  bouudan',  whicb 
seems  to  have  heeu  at  the  time  of  Christ  just 
south  of  Ijedesh,  which  according  to  Josephus  was 
a  Tyrian  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  [Ant, 
Xin.  V.  6i  BJ  11.  xviii.  1,  iv,  a.  3).  It  is  a  land 
of  mountains,  where  the  ■hills  nm  from  2000, to 
4000  feet  in  height.  It  too  was  a  fertile  land,  nith 
thick  woods,  sycamorea,  olives,  vines,  and  greea 
paaturea  by  its  waters. 

S>  Eoadg. — '  Judaia  was  on  the  road  to  nowhere  ; 
Galilee  is  covered  with  roads  to  everywhere'  (G. 
A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  425).  Roada  in  the  East 
even  now  are  often  mere  tracks,  scarcely  recogniz- 
able by  the  Western.  They  are  repaired  for  great 
occasions,  and  soon  allowed  to  fall  again  into  their 
natural  condition.  Remains  of  pavements,  how- 
ever, show  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  the  Koman 
feniua  for  road-moldug  had  been  at  work  in  the 
[strict  of  Galilee.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
on  tbe  great  high-road,  the  'Way  of  the  Sea,' as 
it  was  called  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  {from  an  inter- 

E station  of  Is  9),  which  crossed  the  middle  of 
wer  Galilee.  The  eastern  termini  of  the  mun 
roads  were  the  two  bridges  which  crossed  th» 
Jordan.  These  were  (1)  the  bridge  about  hiJf-way 
between  Merom  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  call^ 
the  '  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daoghters."  To  this  came 
the  road  from  Damascus  and  the  intervening 
countn-.  Westward  from  the  river  the  road  ran 
by  Safed  itnd  Riunah  to  Ptolemais.  From  this  a 
branch  struck  off  a  few  miles  west  of  the  river, 
passed  by  Arbela  {Trbid),  and  rejoined  the  high- 
road near  Bomab.  Another  branch  went  south- 
wards to  the  west  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  at 
KhSn  Minwh,  and  proceeded  to  Betlisliean,  where 
it  joined  the  road  Mem  (2)  the  bridge  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  tlie  Jiar  el- 
Mvjamia.  Over  this  bridge  came  the  traffic  from 
Arabia  and  Gilead.  From  it  one  road  passed 
through  Bctbsbean,  the  Valley  of  Jezreol,  and  the 
Plain  of  E-idnielon,  to  the  coast  of  the  Medit«r- 
ranenn,  and  so  on  to  Egyjit ;  another  by  Cana  and 
Sepphoris  to  Ptolemais.  The  main  road  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  highlands  went 
by  the  Wady  d-^ainniam  jiast  Arbela,  then  be- 
tween Tabor  and  the  Nazareth  hills  to  Esdraelon. 
Along  these  and  many  other  roods  flowed  a  cense- 
less  stream  of  traftic,  and  the  fulness  of  their  life 
is  reflected  in  the  parables  of  Christ  (cf.  Enctjc. 
Bibi.  iv.  5191 !  SGSL  p.  430f.). 

G.  Coivmnunf. —Galilee  was  a  part  of  tbe  Roman 
Empire ;  that  is,  in  tba  days  of  Clirist  it  was  under 
the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  Romaa 
garrisons  were  in  towns  all  round  the  country, 
Roman  influence  was  felt  everywhere.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Roman  Empire  directly.  The  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  Herod 
Antipas,  to  whom,  with  the  title  of  'tetrarch,'  it 
was  aasignod  by  Augustus  after  the  death  of 
Herod.  Antipas  was  17  years  old  at  his  accession 
to  power,  and  established  nis  capital  at  Sepphoris. 
About  the  year  22,  however,  he  ouilt  a  new  city  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  named  it  Tiberius 
in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  made  it  hut  capital. 
This  city  was  governed  after  the  Greek  model  by 
a  cooncil  of  600,  with  on  Archon  sjid  other  officers. 
In  these  two  cities  was  centred  the  chief  legal 
administration  of  affairs  in  Galilee  during  the  fife 
of  Christ.  But  in  Galilee,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief 
details  of  life  were  regulated  by  the  Jews'  own 
religions  laws  rather  than  hy  onimory  civil  enact- 
ments. The  chief  authority  was  tlie  Sanhedrin 
(see  SanubdrinJ  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  appeals 
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could  be  made  when  local  doctors  differed.  The 
chief  local  difficulties  were  usually  satisfied  by  tiie 
decisions  of  local  councils  (cf.  Mt  10^^),  probably 
associated  more  or  less  closely  with  the  local  syna- 
gogues (see  Synagogue). 

7.  Peojde. — Galilee  was  a  populous   country. 
'  The  cities  lie  very  thick,  and  the  very  many 
villages  are  everywhere  so  populous  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  that  the  very  least  of  them  con- 
tains more  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants '  (Jos. 
BJ  IIL  iii.  2).     In  another  place  Josephus  says 
there  were  240  cities  and  villages  in  Grahlee  {Life^ 
45),  and  that  many  of  these  had  strong  waUs. 
From  each  of  these  to  the  others  must  have  been  a 
network  of  tracks  and  roads  in  addition  to  the 
main  roads  (see  above),  and  the  land  was  a  scene 
of  constant  activity.    The  bracing  air  of  the  hills 
and  the  activity  of  everyday  life  formed  a  people  of 
energy  and  vigour.     '  The  Galilseans  are  inured  to 
war  from  their  infancy,  and  have  been  always  very 
numerous ;  nor  has  their  country  ever  been  destitute 
of  men  of  courage '  (Jos.  BJ  III.  iii.  2).    Regarded 
with  a  certain  amount  of  patronizing  contempt  by 
the  pure-blooded  and  more  strictiy  theologically- 
minded  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood, 
they  still  had  the  religious  zeal  of  country-folk. 
This  zeal  was  quickened  by  their  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem,  which  made  a  greater  impression  on 
their  active  minds  than  on  those  who  were  more 
familiar  with  the  life  of  the  Holy  City.    At  any 
apparent  insult  to  their  religion  they  were  ready 
to  oreak  out  in  revolt    Before,  durmg,  and  after 
the  life  of  Jesus,  Galilsoan  leaders  arose  and  flew 
to  arms  in  the  vain  attempt  to  secure  religious 
autonomy.     Yet  they  differed  in  many  respects 
.  from  their  Judsean  brothers.     The  very  technical 
terms  of  the  market  and  the  detidls  of  their  reli^- 
ous  customs  varied  from  those  of  the  South  (cf. 
Schiirer,  HJP  IL  L  4).     Their  pronunciation  of 
the  Aramaic  language  had  peculiarities  of  its  own 
(Mt  26"),  one  of  these  being  the  confusion  of  the 
guttural  sounds.    Besides,  however,  the  natural 
Bodily  vigour  and  mental  freshness  of  these  high- 
landers,  the  most  important  difference  between 
them  and  the  people  of  Judsea  lay  in  the  different 
attitude  in  daily  life  towards  the  larger  world  of  the 
Roman  £mpire  and  Hellenistic  influence.    Know- 
ledge of,  at  any  rate  spoken,  Greek  was  to  them 
a  necessity  of  business,  and  no  attempt  could  be 
made,  as  m  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  the  study  of  it  (cf. 
Moulton,  Prolegomena  to  Grain,  of  NT  Greek,  1906, 
p.  8).     Many  must  have  been,  like  Matthew,  in 
Government  employ.    All  were  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  modes  of  life  and 
thoneht.    It  was  to  this  people  of  larger  experience 
of  lue  and  broader  ways  of  thinking  that  Jesus 
appealed  in  the  greater  pjEurt  of  His  earthly  ministry, 
and  from  it  that  He  chose  the  men  who  were  first 
to  make  His  message  known  to  the  world.     See 
also  art.  Sea  of  Galilee. 

LmouTURK.— Artt  'Galilee*  in  Hastiiigs'  DB,  and  'GaHIaa' 
in  PREi\  Neabauer,  G4og,  du  Talmud;  Ou^rin,  GaliUe; 
Merrill,  GaliUe  in  the  Time  qf  Chritt ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HOHL, 

<*^  «» "d.  G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GALL  (xoXiJ,/^).- 

In  LXX  x«^<  represents  (1)  Bfih  (Dt  82»,  Ps  090) ;  and  (2) 
niS^  wormtcood  (Pr  5^  La  8^^  efih  and  n^  are  sometimes 
combined,  f.g.  Dt  2918  n^y^^i  B^n,  LXX  t»  x^^v  «•;  ris^V,  Vulg. 
/el  et  amaritudinem ;  La  8^  B^l(-n  n^,  LXX  win^m  mmi  x«^<> 
Vulg.  abeynthiiet/eUis, 

It  thus  appears  that  xoM  was  used  of  any  bitter 
drug,  and  there  is  therefore  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween Mt  27**  oTpop  [6^ot  is  a  copyist's  assimifation 
to  Ps  69"]  fierdk  x<*^V^  fxefuyfUvov,  and  Mk  15^  ifffxvp- 
pifffUpop  oXpop,  The  potion  administered  to  the  cm- 
ciarius  (see  CRUCIFIXION)  was  composed  of  wine 


and  a  variety  of  drugs — frankincense,  laudanum, 
myrrh,  resin,  saffron,  mastich.*  Thus '  wine  mixed 
with  gall'  and  'myrrhed  wine'  are  equivalent 
phrases,  signifying  generally  medicated  wine  (cf. 
Swete,  St.  Mark,  ad  loc,),  Mt  27**  and  Ac  8» 
are  the  only  places  in  the  NT  where  xoM  occurs. 

David  Smith. 
GAMES. — In  the  Gospels  there  are  none  of  the 
analogies  from  athletic  contests  which  are  fre- 
quently drawn  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  This 
variety  in  the  range  of  illustration  is  traced  with- 
out difficulty  to  the  different  interests  of  the 
readers  or  nearers.  The  Hebrews,  unlike  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  gave  little  attention  to 
games.  The  climate  of  their  land  may  help  to 
account  for  this,  but  the  chief  reason  must  be 
found  in  their  view  of  life,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  look  upon  games  with  the  eye  of 
the  Greek.  Where  the  Greek  had  his  Isthmian 
games,  the  Hebrew  had  his  Passover,  or  other 
solemn  festival.  The  introduction  of  a  gymnasium 
by  Jason  (2  Mac  4^'")  was  accountea  an  act  of 
disloyalty  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  a  sur- 
render to  Hellenic  influences.  He  was  accused  of 
neglecting  the  altar  for  the  |>aleestra.  Herod  is 
said  by  Josephus  {Ant.  XV.  viii.  1)  to  have  insti- 
tuted solemn  games  in  honour  of  Caesar ;  but  such 
practices  never  won  the  approval  of  the  Rabbis, 
or  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Jesus  preached  to 
a  people  who  knew  little  of  the  games  of  the 
Greeks,  and  who  had  been  taught  to  hate  what 
they  knew.  But  in  Galilee  the  children  played 
^eir  immemorial  games : 

*  A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  moaming  or  a  funenJ, 

•  •  •  • 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation.' 

(WoEOSwoRTH,  Ode  on  ImmortaUtpy. 

From  such  play  Jesus  drew  a  description  of  the 
generation  which  had  listened  to  John  the  Baptist 
and  Himself  (Mt  11",  Lk  7").  Two  groups  are 
playins  in  the  market-place;  the  musicians  are 
divided  from  the  others.  They  pipe,  but  the 
children  will  not  play ;  they  suggest  *  funerals,' 
but  their  comrades  sulkily  refuse  to  join.  The 
parable  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fickleness,  sulki« 
ness,  and  self-will  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  read  into  tne  parable  a  con* 
demnation  of  those  who  should  have  outgrown 
childish  things  but  are  still  playing  at  life.    The 

*  musicians '  have  been  likened  by  some  to  Jesus 
and  John  the  Baptist,  by  others  to  the  people  (see 
a  discussion  by  Stalker  in  Expositor,  4th  series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  29). 

The  soldiers  probably  played  with  dice  when 
they  cast  lots  for  the  garments  of  Jesus  (Mt  27*) ; 
and  they  may  have  oeen  playing  a  game  when 
they  said  to  Jesus,  *  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou 
Christ ;  who  is  he  that  strucK  thee  ? '  (26"). 

Jesus  did  not  deal  with  the  problems  which  arise 
in  modem  society  from  the  growing  importance  of 
games  in  the  scheme  of  life.  As  far  as  we  know, 
He  did  not  discuss  the  Rabbinical  attitude  to  the 
Hellenic  games ;  nor  do  the  Apostolic  writers  hint 
of  dangers  to  Christian  converts  from  the  contests. 
The  ethical  questions  must  be  decided  by  an  ap* 
peal  to  the  interpretation  of  life  in  the  Gospels, 
and  especially  to  the  estimate  given  by  Jesus  of 
the  true  relations  between  body  and  spirit.  It  is 
clear  that  to  Him  the  body  was  not  an  end  in 
itself  (Mt  10*),  but  must  become  the  docile  ser- 
vant of  the  soul  (18^),  even  at  the  cost  of  severe 
discipline.  Games  will  be  approved  where  they 
give   bodily   effectiveness,   that   it   may  be    the 

*  earthly  support '  of  the  endurance  of  the  spirit. 
They  will  be  condemned  if  they  lead  to  a  neglect 
of  tne  serious  interests  of  life  (6*),  or  of  the  duty 
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owed  to  others.  The  Christian  ideal  of  a  life 
temperate  and  just  does  not  include  a  life  whose 
first  interest  is  amusement,  or  one  in  which  '  dis- 
traction '  is  necessary  to  prevent  ennui  (see  Domer, 
Christian  Ethics,  £ng.  tr.  p.  458). 

LrmUTURB.— HastiDgs*  DB,  art.  'Games';  8ch&r«r,  HJP, 
Index,  «.  '  Qames ' ;  BxpotUor,  l  v.  [1877]  267. 

Edwabd  Shiluto. 

GARDEN  {injTot), — In  its  most  precise  applica- 
tion the  term  refers  to  a  level  piece  of  ground 
enclosed  bv  a  wall  or  hedge,  in  which  plants, 
shrubs,  ana  trees  are  cultivated  by  irrigation.  Its 
area,  ranging  ftrom  a  small  vegetable  plot  beside 
the  house  to  the  dimensions  of  a  farm,  is  limited 
only  by  the  supply  of  water.  While  not  exclud- 
ing the  idea  oi  garden  familiar  in  the  West,  its 
meaning  in  general  is  often  nearer  to  that  of  our 
nursery-garden  and  orchard.  In  the  irrigated 
garden,  vines,  fig,  walnut,  pomegranate,  lemon, 
and  other  trees  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment, shade,  and  fruit.  In  the  Gospels  mention  is 
made  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  (Mt  23**)  as  the 
cheap  and  common  garden  produce  that  occupied 
the  laboured  scrupulosity  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important 
matters. 

The  fact  of  its  being  artificially  and  continually 
watered,  distinguishes  the  garden  proper  from  the 
orcUnary  j^rain  field,  the  vineyard,  ana  the  planta- 
tion of  olive  or  fig  trees.  The  necessity,  however, 
of  having  a  protecting  wall  for  fruit  trees  gives 
also  to  such  an  enclosure  in  a  more  general  sense 
the  name  and  character  of  a  garden.  These  may 
be  resorted  to  and  passed  through  without  objec- 
tion except  during  summer  and  autumn,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening.  Such  may  have  been  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  to  which  Christ  retired  with  His 
disciples  ( Jn  18^* ').  In  the  sarden  containing  the 
tomb  in  which  Christ's  boay  was  laid,  AOiry's 
expectation  of  meeting  with  the  gardener  or  care- 
taker ( Jn  20*^)  at  the  time  of  Easter  would  rather 
point  to  the  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  irri- 
gated warden. 

To  the  Oriental  the  garden  is  a  place  of  retire- 
ment and  rest.  Its  sound  of  falling  or  running 
water  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Its  shade 
affords  escape  from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  its 
recognized  privacy  forbids  the  introduction  at  the 
close  of  the  day  of  disturbing  news,  exacting 
claims,  or  perplexing  decisions.  The  voice  of 
nature  seems  to  say,  'I  will  give  you  rest.'  It 
has  thus  become  a  ^nnbol  of  Heaven,  and  supplies 
a  common  term  of  immortal  hope  to  the  tiiree 
great  monotheistic  religions,  inasmuch  as  the 
Christian  *  Paradise '  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Jewish  Gan-^Eden,  'Garden  of  Eden,'  and  the 
Moslem  il-Gannat,  '  the  Garden.' 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GARNER«— See  Bark. 

GATE. — The  gate  of  a  city,  like  the  entrance  to  a 
tent  and  the  door  of  a  house,  was  a  place  of  special 
importance,  and  its  original  use  gave  rise  to  various 
associated  meanings. 

1.  Military  and  protective, — As  the  weakest 
place  in  a  walled  city,  it  was  the  chief  point  of 
attack  and  defence,  its  strength  was  the  strength 
of  the  city  (Gn  22",  Jg  S^,  Ps  24'  127»,  Is  26«,  Jer 
14^).  It  had  a  place  of  outlook  over  the  entrance, 
from  which  those  approaching  could  be  seen,  and 
intimation  given  as  to  their  admittance.  This  was 
evidently  a  development  of  the  wateh  kept  at  the 
door  of  the  sheepfold  (Jn  10*"').  The  gates  of  the 
city  were  closea  at  night,  hence  in  the  vision  of 
the  city  where  there  is  no  night  they  remain  un- 
closed (Rev  21**).  In  the  charge  to  "Peter,  where 
the  gates  of  Hades  are  said  to  m  unable  to  prevail 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  original  meaning 


of  defensive  strength  seems  to  pass  into  that  of 
aggressive  force  (Mt  16*^). 

2.  Judicial  and  commercial. — The  settlement  of 
matters  affecting  contested  right,  transfer  of  pro- 
perty and  internal  administration,  were  attended 
to  at  the  open  space  or  covered  recess  behind  the 
gate  (Gn  ^^  Dt  25',  Am  5").  The  Utigant  was 
urged  to  come  to  terms  with  the  adversary  *  in  the 
way'  before  the  gate  was  reached,  for  there  the 
juage  sat,  and  behind  him  were  the  officer,  the 
prison,  and  the  official  exactors  (Mt  6*-*).  In 
times  of  industrial  peace,  the  protective  challenge 
became  a  fiscal  inspection,  and  there  the  tax- 
collector  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  (Mt  9^). 

8.  Figurative  and  religious. — While  the  ^tes  or 
doors  of  public  buildings  within  the  city  might  be 
lavishly  ornamented  (Is  64",  Rev  21" ;  Jos.  BJ  V. 
V.  3,  VI.  V.  3),  the  gate  of  brass  was  the  standard 
of  external  protection.  The  larger  and  more  im- 
portant the  city,  the  more  imposing  would  be  its 
public  gate,  llie  Oriental  name  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  the  High  Gate,  or  Sublime  Porte.  Christ's 
allusion  to  the  broad  gate  that  led  only  to  darkness 
and  destruction,  and  tne  gate  that,  though  narrow, 
conducted  into  a  broad  place  capable  of  accom- 
modating visitors  from  all  lands  (Mt  1^^\  Lk 
13^  »),  was  in  keeping  with  EUs  other  statements 
as  to  the  startling  difference  between  His  Kingdom 
and  the  Empire  conception  of  the  world. 

City  gates,  as  well  as  those  at  the  entrance  to  gardens  and  to 
the  open  oourts  around  houses,  feeouently  have  a  small  inserted 
door  from  two  to  three  feet  S(]uare  oy  wtudi  an  individual  may 
be  admitted.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  this  was 
referred  to  when  Christ  spoke  of  a  camel  passing  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  (Mt  19>*) ;  but  there  Is  nothing  either  in  the  sense 
of  the  original  words  or  in  Eastern  custom  to  support  such  a 
supposition.    See  Gaxsl. 

Gates  had  distinguishing  names,  indicating  the 
localities  to  which  they  Mlonged  or  into  which 
they  led  (Gn  28",  Neh  3,  Ps  9»,  Is  38",  Mt  16"), 
or  describing  some  characteristic  of  the  door  itself 
(Ac  3*).  In  the  prophetic  picture  of  Zion  restored 
and  comforted,  the  gates  were  to  be  called  '  Praise,' 
and  those  which  John  saw  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
bore  on  their  fronts  the  names  of  the  'twelve 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  *  (Rev  21^'). 

For  meanings  connected  more  especially  with  the 
entrance  to  tc^ts  and  houses  see  IIOOB. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GEHEMMA. — The  Heb.  name  ffinnom  la  gener* 

ally  preceded  in  the  OT  by  the  word  Ge-,  *  valley ' 

(Jos  15"'')>  thus  Ge-hinn6m,  or  *  Valley  of  Hinnom,' 

whence  the  NT  woid  yiewa,  which  is  translated  in 

both  the  AV  and  RV  *  hell  *  (Mt  5»-  »• »  10«  18» 

23"- »,  Mk  9«-  «• «,   Lk  12»,  Ja  3») ;  from  which 

also  we  obtain  the  English  word  Gehenna.     His* 

torically,  this  valley  is  the  traditional  site  of  the 

worship  paid  to  Molech,  first  by  Ahaz  (2  Ch  28'),  and 

later  by  Manasseh  (33^),  who  made  their  children 

pass  through  the  fire ;  but  which  was  later  defiled 

oy  Josiah  (2  K  23^°),  and  thereafter  seems  to  have 

been  made  the  receptacle  of  the  city's  ofial ;  and 

in  later  Jewish  thought  became  a  symbol  of  the 

supposed  place  of  future  punishments  (cf.  Enoch 

xxvii.  1).    The  NT  use  of  yitwa  is  exclusively  in 

this  fieurative  sense.    Milton  also  employs  it  thus 

in  his  familiar  lines : 

'  The  pleasant  vale  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence. 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  tj-pe  of  hell '  (Par.  Lost,  i.  404X 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
valley ;  but  most  authorities,  including  Robinson, 
Stanley,  Buhl,  and  many  others,  aa  well  as  modem 
Arab  tradition,  identify  it  with  the  valley  on  the 
W,  and  S.  side  of  the  Holy  City,  the  upper  portion 
of  which  is  called  in  Arabic  IVddy  er-iiabahi ;  the 
lower,  Wddy  Gehennam,  or  '  Valley  of  Hell.*  It  is 
a  *  deep  ana  yawning  gorge '  (Wilson),  and  *  never 
contains  water'  (Socin),  its  descent  from  its  original 
source  to  Bir  Eyyub  being  approximately  670  ft, 
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At  tUe  lower  extremity  nre  found 
tombs,  for  here  aeems  to  have  been  the  potter's 
field  for  the  barlal  of  pilgrims,  which  was  pur- 
chased with  the  '  30  piecea  of  ailver,'  and  known  aa 
Akeldwno,  or  field  of  blood  (Mt  27*-",  Ac  I"-"). 
On  the  other  band,  the  Arab  writer  Edriai  of  the 
12th  cent.  A.D.,  followed  by  Sir  C.  Warren  in  au 
extended  and  somewhat  convintinK  article  on 
'Hinnoni  (Valley  of)'  in  HnetinKH'  DB,  identities 
it  with  the  If  idron  on  the  E.  of  Jerusalem,  includ- 
ing also  its  continnation  below  the  junction  of  the 
Extern  and  Weatem  valleys  at  Bir  Ej/yub ;  the 
■whole  of  the  volley  in  ita  descent  toward  the  Dead 
Sea  being  known  to  the  Arabs  aa  Wady  en-N&r, 
•Valley  of  Fire.'  Still  another  identihealion  is 
that  advocated  by  Sayce,  U.  Smith,  Birch,  and 
others,  who  locate  it  "between  the  Temple  area 
and  the  City  of  David,  identifying  it  with  the 
valley  known  since  Josephoa'  day  as  the  Tyro- 
tHEon  ;  but  the  first  identification  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  moat  probable. 

I,miuTuiti.~KDb!nK>ii.  BRP  1.  Se3,  iOSB. :  Slantfy,  SP 
•W,  fiTl :  Budaf ,  City  i^  Ou  Great  King,  S»,  W  ;  Wilson,  Rf 
ooHrv  ^  Jtnuattm,  S,  19,  !»7,  Laadi  ij  the  aaU,  1.  tOSS.; 
IrUtnm,  BIHa  Ptatn,  ISS,  102:  Ooiider.  Eandboolc  to  Uu 
SiUi,  BttLiBudBk«r-SDdn.  Pal.  90;  Boirons.  Samd  Qton. 
md  Jnlfn^ir,  H-Mi  ftltter,  (fttta.  —  "-'  '■  '■■-  ■  ■'• 
•  Gelunu'   ud    "" '■■-"-- 
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HulJn^'    DB; 


ilbt. ;  Swat*    Oint.  on  SU 
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s  L.  Robinson. 
OENEiLOGIEB  OF  JEBUB  GHRIBT.— 1.  There 

is  no  evidence  that  any  special  atress  was  laid 
upon  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  either  by  Him- 
self or  in  the  preaching  of  the  ApoatleB.  It  was 
•sauined  that  He  was  '  Son  of  David,'  and  the 
title  was  given  to  Him  as  the  Messiah  ;  nor  does 
It  appear  that  Hia  claim  was  ever  seriously  con- 
testea  on  the  ground  that  His  Davidic  descent  was 
doubtful.  St.  Paul  in  Ro  1'  speaks  of  Christ  aa 
■  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  Qeab,' 
and  in  2  Ti  2"  he  names  thia  descent,  along  with 
the  Hesurrection,  as  one  of  the  salient  pomts  of 
the  gospel  he  preached  :  '  Remember  Jesus  Christ, 
kiaen  from  the  dead,  of  the  aeed  of  David,  accord- 
faig  to  my  gOHpel.'  Similarly  in  hia  speech  at  the 
Putdian  Antioch,  as  recorded  in  Ac  13",  he  says : 
'Of  this  man's  (i.e.  David's)  seed  hath  God  accord- 
ing to  promise  brou^jht  unto  Israel  a  Saviour, 
Jesus.'  St.  Peter  in  his  speech  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  (Ao2*')  mentions  tiod's  promise  to  David, 
'  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  he  would  set  one 
Upon  his  throne,'  and  points  to  its  fultilment  in 
Cnrist ;  but  in  iiddresaing  Corneliu.i  (10*)  he 
bpeaks  of  Christ  as  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth ' ;  and  this 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  birth  at  Betlilchetn, 
\vhich  brought  into  prominence  the  claim  to 
iJavidic  descent,  did  not  form  part  of  hia  ordinary 
missionary  preachint;.  The  author  of  the  Ejiistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (7")  says  ;  '  It  is  evident  that  our 
Lord  hath  sprung  out  of  Jndah.'  In  the  Second 
Gospel  blind  BartiimeuH  (Mk  lO*"',  cf.  parallels) 
tises  the  title  '  Sun  of  David '  in  addressing  Christ, 
and  the  crowds  at  the  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jem- 
Ulem  (11"",  cf.  Mt  21'  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David')  speak  of  the  'kingdom  that  cometh'  as  the 
'  kingdom  of  our  father  David ' ;  but  in  a  difficult 
paasage  (12"*,  cf.  parallels)  Jesus  appears  U>  laXne 
aifficultiea  aa  to  thu  ni>propriateness  of  the  current 
application  of  the  title  to  the  Messiah  [see  Holt/- 
Uann,  Hdcom,'  ad  loc.).  In  the  Apocalypse  the 
iJavidic  descent  is  apparently  aseumeil  (Rev 22'*)  as 
well  as  thebtrthfrom  the  tribeof  Jndah  (S*) ;  bntthe 
Use  of  the  phrase  '  the  root  of  David '  in  l)oth  pafl- 
Mtges  shows  that  the  essential  and  npiritnal  priority 
to  David  was  more  prominent  in  the  writer  s  mind 
than  the  physical  descent  from  him.  The  evidence 
to  he  derived  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  of  a  doubt- 
ful character ;  in  Jn  7"  we  tind  traces  ot  the  phase 


of  Jewish  tbonght  according  to  whicli  the  Messiah 
would  appear  suddenly  and  his  origin  would  be 
secret :  the  answer  of  Jesus  implies  that  the  peopla 
did  indeed  know  His  human,  bntnot  His  spiritual, 
origin.  It  is  clear  from  7"'- "  that  He  was  re- 
garded by  both  the  crowd  and  the  rulers  at  Jem- 
Bolem  as  l>ein(,'  of  Galiliean,  oud  therefore  piesnm.- 
ably  not  Davidic,  parentage  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  and  to  many  it  may  seem  in  no  way  prob- 
able, tliat  tiie  writer,  in  the  intareat  of  a  '  trogio 
irony'  (see  Westcott,  Speater't  Commentary  on 
7*'),  refrained  from  noting  the  fact  of  the  birth 
at  llethlehem,  and  the  Davidic  lineage  of  Joseph 
or  Mary.  Jesns'  words  in  7™-  show  clearly  that 
He  did  not  choose  tu  sup|jort  His  claim  by  au 
appeal  to  fleshly  parentage ;  while  the  words  of 
Philip  (1"  '  We  have  found  him,  of  whom  Mosea 
in  the  law,  and  the  propheta,  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Naiareth,  the  son  of^ Joseph'),  and  of  the  crowd 
at  Capernaum  (6'"  'Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  whose  father  and.  mother  we  know*'), 
left,  as  they  are,  without  comment  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, suggest  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
storv  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  laid  no  streas 
on  the  Davidic  descent. 

In  all  the  books  thus  far  mentioned  no  intima- 
tion is  given  whether  the  descent  of  Jesus  is  traced 
through  Mary  or  Joseph  :  this  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized, however  it  is  explained.  In  the  Catholia 
Epistles  there  is  no  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
the  tribe  or  family  of  the  Lord.  The  First  and 
Third  Goapels,  which  (at  all  events  in  their  present 
form)  tearo  the  doctrine  of  the  birth  from  a  virgin, 
also  contain  formsJ  pedigrees  of  Josepb,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  proving  that  Jesus  was  the 
heir  of  David.  In  this  lies  the  moat  important 
problem  which  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  preaeat 
tor  solution. 

2.  The  general  facts  in  regard  to  the  divergencea 
of  the  two  pedigrees  of  Joseph  ore  well  known, 
St.  Matthew  (1^'")  begins  with  Abraham,  and 
traces  the  line  in  fourt^n  generations  to  David  ; 
then  through  Solomon  in  fourteen  generations  to 
Jochoniab  at  the  time  of  the  carrying  away  to  Baby- 
lon :  tlien  in  fourteen  (or  thirteen  according  to  our 
present  text)  generations  through  Shealtiel  and 
Zerubbabel  to  slatthan,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Jeana. 
Thus  he  brin^  the  Messiah  into  relation  with  all 
who,  whether  in  a  literal  or  a  spiritual  sense,  conld 
call  Abraham  their  Father. 

St.  Lnke  (y*»l  makes  Joseph  the  son  of  Holi, 
and  grandson  of  Matthat  (by  some  identified  with- 
out any  proof  with  Mattban  of  Mt  1"),  and  traces 
his  descent  through  Zerubbabel  and  Shealtiel  to 
Nathan  the  son  of  David  ;  then  (with  only  slight 
ot  f«xtnally  doubtful  divergences  from  Mt.)  back 
to  Abraham ;  but,  not  stopping  there,  he  carriea 
the  pedigree  bock  to  'Adam  tlie  son  of  God,'  thus 
'   '  tlie  Son  of  uiau  into  relation  with  all 

God  has  created.  A  more  detailed 
of  the  main  characteri sties  of  the  two 
genealogies  will  show  the  fundamental  differences 
of  conception  and  treatment  that  exist  between 
them,  and  prenare  us  for  extracting  whatever  may 
be  of  value  from  the  attempts  that  have  been 
mode  to  harmonise  them. 

S.  St.  Mattheufs  genealogy.  —  The  beading  ii 
translated  in  the  RV  '  The  book  of  the  generation 
{^(^Xoi  yaiiriiii^)  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David, 
the  son  of  Abraham  ' :  in  the  margin  the  alterna- 
tive rendering  is  given  '  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  If,  as  seenis  probable,  the  latter  render- 
ing is  right,  this  heading  will  refer  only  to  the 
pedigree  which  follows ;  the  p)irase  fillet  ytrinut 
18  most  likely  taken  from  Gn  5'  (al^  17  ^l^Xot 
ytwiaeutt  dr&fnirufif :  cf.  6*  aTrat  ii  al  yirraeii  y&, 
and  10'),  where  it  introduces  a  list  of  Adam's  de- 
scendants, and  thus  practically  forms  the  title  of 
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a  genealogical  table.  Zahn  {EinUitung  in  d,  NT\ 
iL  pp.  270  f .  and  290)  argues  without  much  cogency 
that  the  phrase  could  not  be  applied  to  a  table  of 
ancestors,  and  takes  it  as  a  title  of  the  whole  book ; 
he  is,  however,  no  doubt  right  in  rejecting  the 
view  that  it  refers  to  the  narrative  of  the  birth,  or 
of  the  birth  and  infancy.  Taken  as  the  title  of 
the  pedigree,  it  indicate  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  writ^ — to  show  that  in  Jesus,  as  the  heir  of 
David  and  of  Abraham,  were  fulfilled  the  promises 
made  to  them :  the  pedigree  itself  is  intended  to 
illustrate  this,  rather  than  to  prove  it,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite 
artificial,  as  is  indeed  implied  by  the  more  or  less 
arbitrary  division  into  3  sections  containing  twice 
seven  names  apiece. 

Confining  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the 
direct  male  line,  we  note  that  in  the  first  section  the 
names  are  taken  from  1  Ch  2^'",  and  that  if  Salmon 
was  the  younger  contemporary  of  Joshua  (as  is 
implied  %  his  marriage  with  Rahab),  there  are 
only  four  venerations  to  cover  the  300  or  400  years 
between  that  time  and  David's  reign.  In  the 
second  section  the  names  are  from  1  Ch  3^'^*,  but 
Joash,  Amaziah,  and  Azariah  are  omitted  be- 
fore Jotham,  and  Jehoiakim  before  Jechoniah 
(=Jehoiachin).  In  the  third  section  only  Sheal- 
tiel  and  Zerubbabel  are  mentioned  in  the  OT  [the 
latter  in  1  Ch  3^^  is  called  son  of  Pedaiah,  the 
brother  of  Shealtiel,  but  in  Hag  P  and  numerous 
other  passages,  he  is  called  son  of  Shealtiel,  or 
ShaJtiel,  but  without  any  intimation  that  he  was 
of  Davidic  descent ;  it  is  often  assumed  that  Sheal- 
tiel adopted  his  nephew].  We  have  no  hint  as  to 
the  source  from  whence  the  remaining  names  were 
drawn.  For  about  460  years,  from  David  to  the 
Captivity,  we  have  14  names,  and  know  there 
should  he  18  ;  for  about  590  years,  from  the  Cap- 
tivity to  Christ,  we  have,  against  all  reasonable 
proM.bility,  only  13  (perhaps  originally  14)  names. 

We  now  turn  to  the  notes  insertea  at  dififerent 
points  in  the  pedigree.  A  very  small  point  may 
perhaps  guide  us  to  a  true  conclusion  in  regard  to 
these.  Uoltzmann  {op,  cit,  on  Mt  1*)  points  out  that 
the  articles  before  jiavelS  rbv  paaikia  in  v.*,  and  be- 
fore 'l(ixr^0  T^  AySpa  'M.aolas  in  v.'*,  are  incorrect : 
it  seems  probable  that  the  compiler  of  the  Grospel 
had  a  pedigree  before  him  in  wnich  each  step  was 
given  in  the  simple  form  '  Abraham  begat  Isaac  * 
^A^padfi  Mvyrjffey  rhv  'lircuiir),  and  that  he  added 
notes  to  this  at  certain  points ;  in  vv.*  and  ^  he 
did  not  notice  that  the  use  of  the  article  became 
incorrect  when  the  notes  were  added.  This  original 
document  may  or  may  not  have  ended  'Joseph 
begat  Jesus  *  (  IokH^^  ik  iyhnnftrty  rAr  'Ii;<roi;r) :  it  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
this  verse  to  suppose  that,  if  it  did  so  end,  the 
compiler  omittea  the  last  step,  as  in  conflict 
with  his  belief  in  the  Virgin-birth,  and  added  a 
note  to  the  previous  step  to  explain  the  relation  in 
which  Jesus  stood  to  Joseph.  If  in  Westcott  and 
Hort's  edition  of  the  NT  the  notes  be  struck  out, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  perfectly  symmetrical  pedi- 
gree of  Joseph  is  left. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  a  venr  important  note  on 
yy  i«.»  {Evangditm  da  -  MepXarreshCf  Cambridge, 
1904,  vol.  iL  pp.  258-266),  argpes  with  great  force 
that  the  genealogy  is  an  int^ral  part  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  and  that  the  compiler  himself 
drew  it  up ;  but  really  his  arguments  apply  only  to 
the  notes  inserted  in  the  genealogy.  He  discusses 
fully  the  reading  in  v.^,  and  concludes  that  we 
cannot  look  on  the  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  Syriac 
('  Jacob  begat  Joseph ;  Joseph,  to  whom  was  be- 
trothed Mary  the  Virgin,  oe^t  Jesus,  who  is 
called  the  CJhrist')  as  containing  traces  of  an 
original  text.  Zahn  {op.  cU.  iL  p.  292  f.)  thinks 
that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  ('  Jacob  begat  Joseph, 


to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  Virgin,  who 
bore  Jesus  Christ')  represents  the  Greek  from 
which  the  Syriac  version  was  made  more  closely 
than  does  the  Sinaitic.  If,  therefore,  the  compiler 
followed  a  pedigree  ready  to  hand,  he  did  so  only 
as  far  as  the  step  'Jacob  begat  Joseph';  and 
textual  criticism  will  not  help  us  to  reconstruct 
the  presumed  original  document  beyond  that  point. 
In  tne  usual  text  stress  is  laid  on  Joseph  being  the 
husband  of  Mary,  probably  to  show  that,  as  he 
recognized  his  wife  s  son  as  in  a  legal  sense  his 
own,  Jesus  was  legally  the  heir  of  David.  Iii  the 
reading  that  proMkbly  underlies  the  Ferrar  group 
of  MSS  ('  Jacob  begat  Joseph,  to  whom  being  be- 
trothed the  Virgin  Mary  begat  Jesus  that  is  called 
Christ '),  and  also  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, this  point  is  missed,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Received  Text  is  right. 

Added  to  w.*  and  ^^  are  notes  which  mark  im- 
portant turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  family : 
with  David  it  attained  to  royal  standing,  which  it 
lost  under  Jechoniah  at  the  Captivity.  In  v.'  the 
addition  of  '  and  his  brethren '  to  the  name  Judah 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  tribe,  in  that  Judah  is 
chosen  from  among  nis  brethren  as  founder  of  the 
royal  tribe.  The  addition  of  Zerah  to  Perez  in  v.* 
marks  the  division  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  house  of 
Perez  in  Ru  4" ;  perhaps,  too,  the  compiler  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  strange  story  of  Gn  38^'^-, 
around  which  some  Rabbinic  lore  may  have  clus- 
tered. The  addition  of  '  and  his  brethren '  to  the 
name  Jechoniah  is  more  puzzling.  Zahn  {op.  cit. 
p.  273)  thinks  it  is  meant  to  mark  the  fact  that 
till  then  the  fortunes  of  the  Davidic  house  centred 
in  the  reigning  monarch,  who  was  heir  of  all  the  pro- 
mises, but  that  from  that  time  onward  a  number 
of  Davidic  families  existed,  any  one  of  which  might 
be  destined  to  receive  the  inheritance.  Thus  it 
would  mark  the  change  from  the  reigning  family 
of  the  second  section  to  a  family  of  royal  descent  in 
the  third  section.  But  it  is  not  clear  from  the  OT 
that  Jechoniah  (=Jehoiachin)  had  any  brothers, 
for  the  text  of  1  Ch  3^*  seems  suspicious.  Accord- 
ing to  2  Ch  36'®  his  successor  Zedekiah  was  his 
brother,  according  to  2  K  24^^  his  father's  brother. 
Possibly  there  has  been  some  confusion  with 
Jehoiakim,  who  had  three  brothers  (including  a 
Zedekiah)  according  to  1  Ch  3'" ;  more  probably 
the  compiler  has  added  the  note,  for  the  purpose 
indicated  by  Zahn,  without  regard  for  strict  genea- 
lofidcal  data. 

The  four  notes  not  yet  referred  to  are  of  special 
interest,  naming  four  of  the  ancestresses  of  Solo- 
mon. The  selection  of  these  names  was  evidently 
made  with  a  purpose  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  compiler 
wished  to  show  tnat  in  the  pedigree  of  the  greatest 
of  Jewish  kings  could  be  found  instances  of  the 
breach  of  laws  usually  considered  most  binding. 
Tamar  became  a  mother  through  incestuous  inter- 
course with  her  father-in-law ;  Rahab  was  a  har- 
lot ;  Ruth  was  a  Moabitess,  and  according  to  the 
Deuteronomio  law  (Dt  23',  cf.  Neh  13')  no  Moabite 
was  ever  to  enter  into  the  congregation ;  Bath- 
sheba  was  an  adulteress.  Some  have  thought  that 
these  references  to  acknowledged  breaches  of  mo- 
rality in  the  pedigree  of  David's  first  great  son 
form  some  kind  of  answer  to  the  charges  of  immo- 
rality brought  by  the  Jews  against  the  Virgin :  the 
argument  would  be  that,  if  they  did  not  reject 
Solomon  in  spite  of  acknowledged  moral  blots  in 
his  ancestry,  they  ought  not  to  reject  Jesus  be- 
cause of  unfound^  scandal.  But  this  explanation 
is  obviously  unsatisfactory ;  there  is  no  real  force 
in  such  an  argument,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
worked  out  and  not  merely  vagnely  indicated  ; 
and  all  must  feel  that  the  compiler  would  have 
shrunk   from   drawing   a   parallel   between    the 
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Mother  of  Jesus  and  notoriously  sinful  women ; 
also  the  reference  to  Ruth  remains  unexplained, 
as  she  was  guilty  of  no  immorality.  Burkitt  {op. 
cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  260)  suggests  a  different  explanation, 
that  these  four  women  are  thrust  ui>on  our  notice 
'  as  if  to  prepare  us  for  still  greater  irregularity  in 
the  last  stage.'  But  again  a  comparison  between 
the  Virgin-birth  and  incestuous  or  adulterous  in- 
tercourse can  hardly  have  been  possible  for  the 
compiler. 

The  simplest  explanation  is  probably  the  right 
one :  the  God  about  whom  Jesus  taught  had  shown 
Himself  ready,  in  the  history  of  the  royal  family, 
to  accept  strangers  and  sinners.  In  the  case  of 
Ruth  this  is  fully  satisfactory ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  other  three  women  is  represented  in  Scripture 
as  justified  or  pardoned.  Judah  was  obliged  to 
say  of  Tamar,  '  She  is  more  righteous  than  1  *  (Gn 
38^) ;  the  remembrance  of  Rahab's  former  life  was 
blotted  out  b^  her  subsequent  faith  (Ja  2^,  He 
11'') ;  there  is  no  intimation  in  Scripture  that 
Bathsheba  was  morally  responsible  for  the  sin  into 
which  she  was  forced  by  a  powerful  king,  and  cer- 
tfidnly  the  birth  of  Solomon  is  not  represented  as 
in  any  way  displeasing  to  God,  but  rather  the 
contrary  (see  2  S  12^,  where  Nathan  named  the 
child  *  J edidiah  [*  Beloved  of  Jah ']  for  the  Lord's 
sake';  cf.  the  prophecy  of  7"'').  Probably  the 
thought  uppermost  in  tne  mind  of  the  compiler 
would  be  God's  acceptance  of  these  women,  and 
not  their  sin. 

In  regard  to  Rahab,  there  is  no  evidence  for  her 
marriage  with  Salmon,  nor  is  anything  known 
that  would  be  likely  to  have  suggested  the  idea : 
it  would  seem  that  the  compiler  was  determined 
to  introduce  the  name,  and  therefore,  without  evi- 
dence and  against  all  chronolo^cal  probability, 
made  her  the  wife  of  the  father  oF  Boaz. 

This  examination  compels  us  to  conclude  that 
the  eenealogy  is  essentially  and  int-entionally  arti- 
ficial ;  the  word  *  begat '  {tyivmifftv)  is  not  intended 
necessarily  to  imply  physical  birth,  but  merely 
marks  the  descent;  the  compiler  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  throne-succession  than  the  actual 
lineage,  and  used  his  material  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  main  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  son  of  David  and  of  Abraham,  and  he  joined 
to  the  bare  pedigree  a  sort  of  running  commentary 
of  notes. 

Ckidex  Bezas  in  Lk  3  gives  a  pedigree  in  the  Lukan  form,  but 
the  names  from  Joseph  to  David  are  taken  from  Mt. ;  the  names 
Jehoialdm  and  EUiakim  are  inserted  between  Jechoniah  and 
Jodah  as  if  they  referred  to  two  different  persons,  instead  of 
being  two  names  for  the  same  man  ;  and  also  Amadah,  Joash, 
and  Ahaziah  between  Uzziah  and  Joram  (see  Resch,  TU  x.  5, 
pp.  182-201,  and  Gnefe  in  SK,  1808, 1). 

4.  SL  Luke^s  genealogy. — The  descent  of  Joseph 
is  traced  through  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  It  is 
possible  that  the  family  is  referred  to  in  Zee  12'^, 
where  'the  family  or  the  house  of  Nathan'  is 
distinguished  from  *the  familv  of  the  house  of 
David,'  the  latter  phrase  perhaps  meaning  the 
royal  line.  The  rejection  of  the  descent  through 
Jechoniah  may  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (22*>) :  *  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a  man  that 
shall  not  prosper  in  his  days :  for  no  man  of  his 
seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah ' ;  but  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  line  of  Nathan  should  be 
selected,  unless  St.  Luke  had  evidence  of  the  fact 
before  him ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  so 
evidently  based  his  work  upon  the  results  of  care- 
ful research,  it  is  only  fair,  and  therefore  scientific, 
to  assume  that  he  had  such  evidence.  The  agree- 
ment with  St.  Matthew's  genealogy  in  the  names 
Zerubbabel  and  Shealtiel  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained  ;  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to 
assume,  without  the  possibility  ot  either  proof  or 


refutation,  that  Jechoniah  was  actually  childless, 
and  adopted  Shealtiel,  a  descendant  of  Nathan ; 
but  even  so  the  further  divergence  in  the  descent 
from  Zerubbabel  remains  as  difficult  as  ever,  for 
the  pedigrees  disa^ee  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  names  given  in  1  Ch  3"^*.  The  number  of 
derivatives  of  the  name  Nathan,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  names  Melchi,  Joseph,  and  Jesus  in  the 
Lukan  pedigree,  can  be  taken  equally  well  to  prove 
its  genuineness  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  compiler. 
Ap^  from  small  variations  of  little  interest,  there 
is  nothing  to  notice  in  the  names  from  David  to 
Adam,  except  the  insertion  in  v.'"  of  a  second 
Canaan  in  agreement  with  the  LXX  of  Gn  10^. 

5.  Historvcod  value  of  the  two  genealogies. — 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears  that  St. 
Matthew  (or  the  compiler  of  the  First  Grospel  in  its 
present  form)  did  not  aim  at  historicai  accuracy ; 
out  from  what  we  know  of  St.  Luke's  methods  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  would  not  have  inserted 
matter  in  his  Gospel  unless  he  had  had  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  genuineness  and  historical  accuracy, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  character  of  the  list  of 
names  he  gives,  from  David  to  Joseph,  agrees  well 
with  this  view.  Attempts  to  harmonize  the  two 
genealogies  have  not  been  successful,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  indicate  the  general  lines  they  have 
followed,  and  to  collect  sucn  pieces  of  evidence  as 
may  throw  light  on  the  possible  transmission  of 
the  pedigree. 

The  question  was  first  discussed  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  who  flourished  early  in  the  3rd  cent,  after 
Christ,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent Aristides,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
has  been  preserved  by  Euseb.  HE  L  7  (cf.  rtouth, 
Reliq.  SacrcBy  vol.  ii.  p.  228  ff.).  In  his  text  of  St. 
Luke  the  names  Matthat  and  Levi  were  evidently 
left  out,  so  that  he  regarded  Melchi  as  grandfather 
of  Joseph.  He  supposed  that  Matthan,  a  descendant 
of  Solomon,  married  a  woman  named,  according  to 
tradition,  Estha,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Jacob. 
On  Matthan's  death,  Melchi,  a  descendant  of 
Nathan,  married  his  widow,  who  bore  him  a  son 
Heli.  Heli  died  without  children,  and  Jacob,  in 
accordance  with  the  levirate  law,  raised  up  seed  to 
his  brother,  and  begat  Joseph.  Thus  Joseph  was 
phvsically  son  of  Jacob,  legsQly  of  HelL  The  diffi- 
culties of  this  theory  are  sufficiently  discussed  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon  in  Hastings'  DB,  art.  *  Genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  various  modifications  of 
this  theory  that  have  been  proposed  (see,  e.or., 
Farrar's  St.  Luke  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,  Excursus  II. )  in  no  way  increase  its  prob- 
ability, and  practically  no  evidence  can  be  adauced 
in  support  of  it.  Eusebius  does  indeed  speak  of  a 
narrative  {Urropla)  which  Africanus  had  received 
by  tradition  {HE  i.  7 ;  cf.  vi.  31) ;  Africanus,  how- 
ever, does  not  assert  this  in  the  fragments  pre- 
served, and  himself  admits  that  the  conjecture 
is  unsupported  by  evidence  (eZ  koX  fi^i  ififLdprvp^ 
i(m),  but  claims  that  it  is  worthy  of  acceptance 
till  a  better  or  truer  one  is  proposed. 

Africanus  does,  however,  mention  people  called 
'  Desposyni '  on  account  of  their  kinship  with  the 
Saviour,  and  applies  to  them  the  epithet  *the 
before-mentioned,'  so  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
letter  that  are  now  lost  he  may  have  specified  more 
exactly  how  far  his  conjecture  rested  on  evidence 
traditionally  derived  from  them.  After  giving  a 
very  improbable  story  about  the  destruction  of  the 
public  genealogical  records  of  the  Jews  by  Herod 
Antipas,  he  says  that  many  people  reconstructed 
their  genealogies  from  memory  or  private  sources, 
among  whom  were  the  Desposyni  of  Nazareth  and 
Cochaba ;  probably,  therefore,  he  derived  from  them 
the  information  that  Joseph's  grandmother  was 
called  Estha.  The  main  interest  of  this  state- 
ment is  that,  in  spite  of  its  being  somewhat  dia- 
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credited  by  its  context,  it  BDvgesta  a  source  from 
which  St.  Lnke  might  poeaibl^  have  obtained  the 
pedigree  he  give* ;  we  ma^  well  euppoae  that  he 

fuFHued  his  investigSitiuDS  in  Palestine  dnring  St. 
aul's  imprisoDuent  at  Ctesarea. 
HegeaiiipuB  {qnoted  by  Eoaeb.  HE  iii.  19, 20,  and 
32;  see  Routh,  Adi?.  Sacra,  vol.  L  p.  212 IT.)  sap- 
ports  the  Etatement  of  AFripanna  in  reference  to 
the  Deeposyni,  though  that  term  is  not  foand  in 
the  fragments  of  hi»  WTitings  that  are  preserved  : 
Jie  states  that  when  Domitian  gave  ordens  to  kill 
tliose  who  were  of  David's  race,  certain  heretics 
^ELve  information  against  two  grandsons  of  Judas 
the  Lord's  brother  according  to  the  flesh,  as  being 
of  David's  race  and  akin  to  Christ ;  Domitlan,  on 
finding  ont  that  they  were  ordinary  peasants,  and 
that  the  kingdom  they  expected  was  not  of  this 
world,  releaseil  them,  and  issued  an  edict  etopning 
the  persecation  of  the  ChuTL'h  ;  they  took  leadbg 
positions  in  the  Church,  and  lived  till  the  time  of 
Trajan.  He  also  relates  that  a  similar  accnsation 
was  brought  against  Symeon  son  of  Clopaa,  'the 
Lord 's uncle,' w^o,  inconsequence,  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  tlie  age  of  one  hondred  and  tn'enty.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  known 
of  any  who  claimed  kinship  with  Jesus  after  the 
time  of  Trajan,  so  that  the  statement  of  Africanos 
probably  rests,  at  the  best,  on  mere  tradition,  and 
It  is  not  wise  to  build  much  on  it.  The  statetnent 
of  Africanus  about  the  destruction  of  genealogical 
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records  by  Herod  is  most  improbable,  and  tends 
discredit  his  whole  story  ;  Joscphus  (e.  Av.  i.  7  a 
Vila,  \)  spniks  of  the  preservation  of  trie  gent 


logics  of  priestly  famiHes  in  public  records  _ 

Temple,  but  there  is  no  certam  evidence  that  those 
of  other  families  were  similarly  preserved. 

The  expedient  of  sunposing  levirate  marriages 
and  adoptions  is  not  only  improbable,  but  fails  to 
explain  why  the  descent  of  Jesus  is  traced  through 
Joseph.  Burkitt  ('.i^-)  is  proltably  quite  justified  u 
saying  that  the  compiler  of  the  Kimt  Uospet  was 
perfectly  aware  that  the  word  'be^t'  {iytrtTteff] 
was  not  literally  true  in  the  pedigree  he  gives, 
and  that  he  would  have  felt  no  incongruity  be- 
tween the  physical  reality  of  the  Virgin-birth  and 
the  le^al  descent  from  David  through  Joseph. 
But  this  reasoning  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
Third  Gospel ;  the  Virgin-birth  is  certainly  not  in- 
sbted  on  in  it  in  the  same  way  aa  in  the  First ;  the 
phrase  'thy  father  and  I'  in  2"  (cf.  a"-")  seems 
almost  incompatible  with  the  belief,  and  there  is 
some  reason  for  thinking,  on  textual  grounds,  that 
the  original  text  has  in  places  been  altered ;  the 
words  'as  was  supposed'  might  eaaily  have  been 
inserted  in  3",  althoneh  the  variations  of  reading 
afford  little  or  no  evidence  in  favour  of  this  sup- 
position ;  above  all,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  had,  or  was  likely  to  have,  in  mind 
the  legal  relation  to  Jesus  in  which  Joseph,  as 
husband  of  Mary,  might  he  considered  to  stand. 
If.  therefore,  the  suggestion  first  made  by  Annins 
of  Viterbo  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  since  adopted 
b;  many  eminent  theologians,  that  St.  Luke  gives 
the  genealo^  of  Mary,  could  be  accepted,  it  would 
have  important  results.  It  is  a  matter  on  which 
argument  is  hardly  possible,  the  only  point  being 
whether  any  nnprejnd  iced  person  could  understand 
the  words  m  3^  to  mean  '  being  (as  wan  supposed, 
son  of  .Joseph,  hot  really)  grandson  of  Hell  — Heli 
being  taken,  without  a  ehred  of  evidence,  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Mary.  A  passage  has,  indeed, 
been  quoted  from  the  Talmud  (Jems.  Chag.  lib) 
to  prove  that  Mary  was  called  '  daughter  of  Eli ' ; 
hut  this  has  l»een  shown  to  be  a  mistake  by  G.  A. 
Cooke,  Expoa.,  Oct.  1895,  pp.  316ff.  In  the  Pn*- 
evnngtUum  Jarobi  her  mrenta  are  called  Joachim 
and  Anna.  Tiie  early  Fathera  generally  assumed 
that  Alary  was  of  the  same  iamily  as  Joseph,  and 


that  her  descent  was  involved  in  his  ;  see,  for  in- 
slance.  Euseb.  BE  11  ad  ^n.  and  Qa.  ail  Steph. 
iii.  2  (Migne,  iv.  col.  881  f.),  where  reosous  are  sug- 
gested why  Mary's  genealogy  was  not  given  ;  this 
view  b  based  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Nn 
36*,  as  if  all  women  were  commanded  to  marry  in 
their  own  families,  whereas  the  regulation  applied 
only  to  heiresses.  Proof  of  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Mary  can  be  obtained  from  the  N  T  only  by  assum- 
ing the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Vir^n-birth  ; 
it  was  DO  doubt  on  this  ground  that  Justm  Martyr 
[Apiil.  i.  32'-')  inferrsd  that  Mary  was  of  the  trine 
of  Judoh  (cf.  Protev.  Jitcobi,  10,  where  she  is  said 
to  be  of  the  tribe  of  David).  SL  Matthew  (1») 
and  St.  Lnke  (1"  2*)  assert  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Joseph,  but  not  that  of  Alary;  contra'^t  Lk  1*, 
where  Ehsabeth  is  said  to  be  of  the  daughters  of 
Aaron.  Sanday-Hoaillam  on  Ho  1'  point  out  that 
in  Tetl.  XII  Palriank._  we  find  the  theory  of  a 
double  descent  from  Levi  and  from  Judab  (Sum.  7 
and  Gad  8),  and  they  remark  that  this  is  no  doubt 
an  inference  from  the  relationship  of  Mary  to 
Elisabeth  (Lkl"). 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  two 
independent  attempts  to  establish  the  Davidic 
descent  of  Joseph,  and  that  they  can  be  harmonized 
onlv  by  suppositions  which  are  incapable  of  proof 
and  hardly  probable. 
LmaATCsa— Thli  li  lul&deDUf  b 

OEHEBITIOM.— A  word  of  several  meanings 
employed  to  render  two  different  words  in  OT  and 
four  in  NT.  All  are,  however,  related  in  thought, 
and  all  have  a  close  connexion  with  the  Gospels 
and  Jewish  thought  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

1.  In  OT  '  Ktncntiim '  Is  Bled  to  render  (1)  Che  Hcb.  lt^  or 
•i<i.  -t^,  connected  with  jMyr.  dSrti,  'to  endure,'  meuu 
prlnuHlf  D  period  oj  ftnu.  'Ka  meaning  has  nirvlvHt  tn  Of 
chiedy  in  portry,  and  Iq  Uw  pfama  rri  1^  Pi  (fiia  oi',  it  tt^ 
Ei  Sl^  CT^  n^  la  ai>,  Pa  i2>,  and  luch  Uke,  to  Indlcsle  dme 
•trelchinE  *woy  Into  tbe  »at(la  £19),  or  (more  general]}')  into 
the  future  (P>  ^' '  -tOK).  U  ma)'  relcr  botb  to  pant  aod  lutnn 
(\4Si^,  and  is  Ihiu  jnraHet  to  (37<;r  (we  EnssnTr). 

OrigiuiiU]'  11  iniut  haie  meant  the  period  defiued  by  the  tUe 
ol  a  BUD  or  ot  a  fatni]]'  (Jab  i:">.  Hence  bv  a  looae  utage  It 
ctttat*  t«  mean  the  ptirfie  living  la  UuL  penod  (On  T',  £x  I«, 
Dt  i",  Ec  1<,  b  fiSB  etc  etc. :  eA,  Uie  modern  uk  ol  the  won] 
■  age  %  So  alao  it  may  be  uwd  of  a  ebui  af  men  Uvlnji  contnii- 
poraneouflly  and    poncesfng   ccrt&in    ch&racterUlics  (Dt  SE^, 

(2)  The  other  word  In  OT  (renderm  alwaiv  plural  *peoera- 
tlona')  li  n^l^.  Hen  tba  root-idea  ii  'birtli,'  'd««nt,' 
'olTiprin^,'  fiooi  'vy'  *to  bHng  forth.*  Hence  It  Ia  used  of 
genodoglea  (Gn  SI  B»  IW  lH*",  Bu  l'"  etc),  ot  di.irfoni  by 
bmUiu,  etc  (Nu  IB  B.  m  nc).  It  ii  even  UHd  of  lbs  creation 
ot  the  Horld  (On  t<  lib  '  the  bryetliDgi  ol  the  haven  and  the 

2.  Ot  the  four  words  rendered  '  generation'  in 
NT  two  are  unimportant  so  far  as  the  Gospels  are 
concerned.  (1)  In  1  P  2*  'a  chosen  ^neralion,' 
T^voi  ^ifXeicrir,  should  be  rendered  as  in  KV,  '  an 
elect  race.'  (2)  In  Mt  I'the  rendering  slionld  be 
'  tlie  book  of  tlie  origin  of  Jesus  Christ,'  using  the 
word  fiy(9tt  in  its  widest  setise.  The  meaning  in 
Mt  1',  Lk  I'*  is  slightly  different,  and  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  '  birth '  (E_V).  (3)^  The  most  imjiortant 
word  used  in  the  Gospels  is  ftrti.,  meaning  (n) 
'race,'  'offspring,'  'descent';  (4)  the  people  of 
any  given  period  ;  (c)  a  period  loosely  detined  by 
the  lue  of  a  man  or  of  a  family  ;  (d)  in  Huch  phrases 
as  ill  7<reii  ffnit  (IJc  1*°)  it  IS  used,  apparently  as 
the  equivalent  of  v(\  -i*,  to  express  indefinite  time, 
generally  in  the  future.  Cf.  tne  expression  in  Eph 
Sp  lit  Tdffoi  rdi  -ytrAx  roD  aiiy«  rCa  aliruir,  which, 
however,  is  considered  by  Dnlman(jrorrf»o/'J«»i«, 
p.  105,  Eng.  tr.)  as  referring  to  all  the  generations 
of  'the  current  age'  of  'the  world  period.'  But 
the  phrase  seems  rather  to  be  tne  strongest 
poaaible    way    of    expressing    '  for   ever.'      That 
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■ftfci.  (reD<lereil  '  ttenei^tion ')  does  expresB  '  the 
current  age  '  '>f  '  tlie  world  period '  ia  obvious  in 
the  GoepelB  (Lk  16».  Mt  24*<  and  less  [^tearly  Mt 
23*")  ;  alHO  \ho  people  of  that  age  (Mt  12*  16*, 
Mk  8".  Lk  U»}.  In  the  sense  ol  (c)  it  ia  found 
«)nly  in  Mt  1"  and  apparently  never  in  its  originid 
tKTtm  (a).  (4)  This  last  is  expressed  W  qiut«  a 
different  word,  viz.  yii^^.  In  Mt  V  12"  23". 
Lk  3',  AV  has  the  phrase  'generation  of  vipers.' 
The  Greek  is  i«»inJ;uiro  ix^S'Siy,  which  KV  renders 
'  oflspring  of  vipers.'  The  renderino;  of  AV  is  due 
to  Tindale  (see  Hnatings'  DB  ii.  142^).  Elsewhere 
the  word  oocurs  as  yirni^  (Mt  2ff».  Lk  22"",  2  Co 
9'°),  rendered  '  fruit.'  G.  Gordon  Stott. 

OENNESASET,  LAKE  OF.— See  Sea  of  Gali- 


OEHNESXBET,  LAND  OF.—Tliitber  Jeans  and 
Bis  disciples  re[jaired  after  the  feeding  of  Ihe  5000 
{Mt  M",  Mk  S").  This  miracle  probably  took 
place  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Sea  oE  Galilee. 
When  evening  csme,  the  Synoptiata  tell  us.  His 
disciples  entered  into  a,  lK>at,  and  crosaing  over  the 
sea,  came  to  the  land,  unto  Genneaaret,  inl  Hj*  y^ 
*h  Vi'yr^a.pir  (Mt  14",  Mk  6"). 

1.  Name. — The  '  Land  of  Gennesar,  or  Gonnesa- 
Tst,'  is  motitioned  but  twice  in  the  Bible  (Mt  14'', 
Mk  fl»).  The  name  '  Gennesaret,'  however,  occurs 
«laewhere :  once  as  the  name  of  the  Lake,  Tspd 
T^y  \tnr7,y   TmijiraplT   (Lk  5'),  once   in   1  Mac  11" 

t4  Mu,i  tou  Yirnfjip,  and  is  frequently  fonnd  in 
Josephns,  who  uses  both  Xf/o-n  TninfoapiTK  (^n*. 
xnil.  ii.  1)  and  M^m;  TtniiaAp  (BJ  III.  x.  7)  t  in  the 
Tar^ums,  ig-i{,  itfii,  iCMi,  and  ig'ji ;  and  in  Pliny's 
■writings,  Genneaara  (v.  15).  The  name  of  the  Lalce 
vaa  derived  from  that  of  the  PIeud,  and  that  in  turn 
ittna  the  name  of  a  city  supposed  by  the  Jews  to 
luTB  been  situated  on  tne  WT  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee ;  tliat  portion  of  the  plain  bordering  on 
Mejdel  being  called  Ardet-Mejdd.  On  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Getvaesarel,  see  art.  SEA  of 
Oalii.ee. 

a.  Situation. — It  is  usually  identified  with  the 
little  plain  situated  on  the  wentem  coast  of  the 
Bea  of  Galilee,  and  known  to  the  Arabs  as  cl- 
6hav?eir,  'little  Ghor  or  hollow.'  This  identifica- 
tion ia  as  Bood  aa  certain.  The  deftcription  of  it 
WA  given  by  Joaephus  can  apply  to  no  other. 
Several  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  Thrupp 
and  Tregelles  (in  the  Jountal  of  Classical  and 
Sacred  PhUology,  ii,  29U-308)  to  identify  it  with 
the  plain  of  el-Bafihah,  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the 
Lake,  but  without  success  (cf.  Stanley's  '  Not« '  in 
refutation,  SP  455). 

8.  Sim.— Shut  in  by  the  hilly  promontory  ot 
Xhan  Minyeh  on  the  N.  and  the  still  more  promi- 
nent hills  by  Magdala  on  the  S.,  and  extending 
westward  from  the  Lake  only  to  the  base  of  the 
tugged  uplands  of  Galilee,  its  total  area  ia  exceed- 
ingly small.  Ita  approximate  measurements  are 
Kbout  3  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  by  1^  broad  from 
£.  to  W.  Stanley's  measurements  are  wide  of  the 
mark  when  he  says  that  the  plain  ia  6  or  7  mUes 
long  by  5  miles  broad  (SP  442) ;  and  even  G.  A. 
Smith  exaggerates  when  he  describes  it  as  'four 
mites  broad'  [BGHL  443).  Josephns'  measure- 
ments are  more  nearly  TOrrect,  vii.  30x30  stadia; 
though  in  fact  it  is  a  Uttle  longer  than  30  and  not 
quite  bo  broad  as  20.  In  form  it  is  somewhat 
vrescent-shaped  or  semi-elliptical.  Ite  surface  is 
comparatively  level.  Its  attitude,  like  that  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  is  over  660  feet  below  the  level 
of  tlie  Mediterranean. 

4.  Josfphas'  description  of  the  Land  of  Gtnnct- 
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■  nwn  with  tb>  pila- 


whu«:it    ., 

irlpal  tmlU.  With  Eimpa  imd  llgl  oontlDuiJij,  duriBC  Ml  Rti 

0)  tbe'  ynr,  %bA  wllh  otbw  (nilbi  u  ttiai' bsanie  rips  thnnah 
Iba  whols  yaw :  lor  twshlii  th>  nod  lampenHir*  ol  th*  ur. 
It  ia  kl«  ntered  tmra  t.  moM  cotilou*  (ounUin.  The  people  of 
the  comitrT  call  it  0>[diuiBain.  Bome  hkVE  thouEbt  It  to  be  ■ 
lAa  ol  the  Nil*,  becauM  It  pnxluaeg  the  corocin  tWi  u  wiill  la 
that  Ikke  doei  which  ii  neu  Co  Aleiudrii.  Tbe  lepsth  ol  ttali 
COUDtry  extends  Iteelf  aloni  the  benki  ol  this  like  that  bimn 
the  luiw  nuiia  tor  thirtr  turiangii.  iind  is  in  bieedth  tweuty. 
And  Ibii  [■  the  nitore  ol  [hit  plus '  (A/  m.  x.  S). 

This  ctasmcal  passage  from  Josephus,  though 
probably  coloured  to  some  extent,  gives  substanti- 
ally the  truth  about  the  Plain  as  it  must  have  been 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Jewish  Itabbins  of  early 
times  corroborate  his  description.  They  deecribs 
it  as  possessins  both  '  gardens  and  paradises ' ;  as 
one  of  the  garaen  spots  of  the  world  j  as  irrigated 
and  cultivated  so  that  no  portion  of  it  was  bnrren  ; 
and  OS  being  dott«d  over  thickly  with  towna  and 
viliagea.  Indeed,  ruins  of  villages  have  been  found 
at  three  or  four  different  localities  in  the  Plain, 
viz.  at  the  opening  of  Wady  d-^amam,  at  'A  in  eU 
Mndavviarak,  south  of  'Aiti  e(-j'iK,  and  on  the  N. 
side  of  Wady  er-Bubudiyeh. 

6,  Ita  condition  to-day. — Josephus'  account  is 
especially  interesting  because  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  condition  then  and  now.  Then,  it  was  & 
most  charming  s|iot— '  the  unjiaralleled  garden  of 
God,'  as  a  certain  Rabbi  calls  it ;  and  '  the  gem  of 
Palestine,'  as  Merrill  speak§  of  it  {GcdUet  tn  the 
Tiiae  of  Christ,  33) :  now,  it  ia.  as  Thomson  says, 
'pre-eminently  fruitful  in  thoma,'  a  veritabla 
thicket  of  oleanders  and  nubk  trees,  of  gigantic 
thistles  and  brambles.  And  yet  even  now  one 
linds  proofs  of  its  former  luxuriance  in  the  wealth 
of  its  wild  flowers,  the  heavy-headed  wheat  and 
barley  growing  here  and  there,  and  in  the  stout- 
ness of  the  thorns  and  thistles  almost  everywhere. 

(1)  The  soil  is  wonderfully  rich,  like  that  of  the 
Delta  in  Egypt.  It  consists  of  basaltic  loam 
formed  by  tbe  mingling  of  decomposed  basalt  with 
the  alluvium  of  the  lake.  All  travellers — Seetien, 
von  Schubert,  Ritt«r,  Burckhardt,  Robinson, 
Wilson,  and  Tlionison — praise  tbe  fertility  of  thia 
Plain,  and  all  except  Stanley  (cf.  SP  451)  lament 
its  present  desolate  and  uncultivated  condition. 
The  latter  erroneously  describes  it  as  '  cultivated 
everywhere.'    Only  near  Magdala  are  there  signs 


down  from  the  hill  country  lying  to  the  west,  and 
brin^with  themabundunceof  water  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  (a)  One  is  known  aa  the 
Wady  el-Hamam,  or  the  'Valley  of  Pigeona,'  » 
deep  gorge  bounded  by  almoat  perpendicular  cliffii 
over  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  which  enters  the 
Plain  from  the  S.W.  This  is  a  tremendous  rarine, 
and  from  Josephus'  day  has  been  known  as  the 
ravine  ot  the  'Bobber  Caves'— the  chosen  resort 
of  brigands  in  former  days.  Thomson  describes 
it  in  two  connexions,  as  '  a  great  chasm '  and  as  k 
'  profound  gorge '  [Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  305- 
3HT),  and  aa  leading  up  to  a  fort  or  caalJe  known 
aa  KaCat  ibn  Mdan,  and  atill  on  to  the  villape  of 
Tallin.  Down  this  valley  are  poured  large 
\'olumes  of  wat«r,  and  down  through  this  same 
ravine,  as  through  a  funnel,  rush  sudden  blasts  of 
wind,  which  break  upon  the  Lake.     The  ruins  of 
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Irbid,  the  Arbela  of  Josephns  and  1  Mac  9f,  are 
nut  far  to  the  south,  {b)  AnotliertoirenL  entering 
the  I'Ibih  from  tlie  W.,  ia  that  known  ns  Waiiy 


PJain.  It  IB  Dsed  to  irrigate  the  Plain  both  N. 
and  S.,  fnmiahiDg  nearly  three  times  the  volmne 
of  water  Hiipplied  \ty'Amd-Mada-aiDtirah.  (c)  A 
third  torrent  enters  the  Plain  from  the  N.W.  It 
is  called  Wadyel^Amad.  Like  Wady  tl-^ama■m, 
it  is  a  deep  ravine,  and  scarcelj  leas  striking  be- 
cause of  itd  nartownesa.  Its  waters  take  their 
rise  in  the  Jarmnk,  the  highest  monntain  in  Gali- 
lee. For  the  greater  part  of  ltd  course  it  is  called 
Wady  el-IMiniim.  It  is  only  a  winter  torrent. 
According  to  Thomson,  all  of  these  streams  wliirh 
enter  the  Pliun  disappear  in  annimer  before  they 
reach  the  Lake. 

Besides  these  waters  which  drain  the  region  of 
Galilee  iromediBtely  west  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesa- 
Tot,  there  are  certain  fDnntatns  in  the  Plain  itself 
-who^  waters  were  nsed  for  irrigation  -.  (a)  'Aia  ei- 
Murlauioamh,  or  '  Round  Fountain,'  sitnated  a 
little  over  a  mile  N.W.  of  Magdala,  is  the  largest 
and  most  important.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  circnlar 
-u'all  of  hewn  stones,  32  yards  in  diameter,  sur- 
iMunded  by  thick  trees  and  bmabwood,  so  that 
access  is  difficult :  but  it  yields  a  copious  Htreani 
of  clear  water,  which  flows  across  the  Plain  to  the 
Lake,  irrigating  right  and  left.  The  pool  itself 
contains  two  to  three  feet  of  water  and  certain 
fish.  Ebrard  (SK.  1867,  pp.  723-747)  identified  it 
with  the  fountain  of  Captiamanm  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  highly 
improbable.  Two  other  fountains  as^st  in  water- 
ing the  Honthem  end  of  the  Plain :  'A  in  el-Bareideh, 
or  ■  Cold  Spring,'  also  known  as  'Ai»  d-Fuiiych,  or 
'Fountain  of  the  Bean';  and '.din  t/l-Serar,  some' 
what  further  to  the  S.W.  (|3)  'Ain  e(-Tin.  or 
'  Fountain  of  the  Fig  Tree,'  is  another  large  and 
important  spring.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Plain,  and  barnta  forth  from  under  the 
clins  of  Khan  Afinyeh.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too 
close  to  the  shore  of  the  l.ake  to  be  used  exten- 
sively for  irrigating  purposes.  The  stream  which 
issues  from  it  is  choked  with  a  jungle  of  oleanders 
and  papyrus.  Robinson  identifies  this  fountain 
with  the  spring  of  Caphamaum  of  Josephns.  (t) 
'Ain  tt-fitbigha,  or  'Fountain  of  the  Ruined  Mill,' 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
of  the  feeding  of  the  6000  (Mk  6"**),  is  another 
large  spring  of  water — according  to  Tristram,  the 
largest  in  Galilee,  and  about  one-half  as  large  as 


were  formerly  conducted  tjy  a  channel  cut  in  the 
rock  around  the  promontory  on  which  Khan  Min- 
ych  is  situated,  and  made  to  irri^te  the  N.  end 
of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret.  This  aqueduct  was 
discovered  first  by  Sir  Chas.  Wilson,  and  since 
then  the  fonntain  has  been  generally  considered 
to  lie  the  spring  of  Caphamaum  of  Josephos  (cf. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  429). 

(3)  Prorfueii.— With  all  these  resources  of  irri- 
gation, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret  shonld  be  deacrifed  by  the  Rabbins  as 
the  'Garden  of  God,'  or  that  ita  superior  and 
delicious  fniite  'were  not  allowed  at  the  feasts  in 
JenlKalem  lest  some  might  attend  primarily  to 
enjoy  these  fruits' (Bab.  Petaehim,  86;  Nenhaner, 
Gfog.  du  Tnimtid,  45f.).  Bnt  to-day,  though  iM 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  and  walnuts  have  vanished, 
there  are  to  lie  seen  wild  Ggs,  oleanders,  nubk  trees, 
dwarf  palms,  papyrus  plants,  tall  prickly  cen- 
tanreas;  in  snmnier.  magnificent  Hlac-colouredcon- 
volvnli  hangin;;  in  long  festoons  of  blossom  from 


the  prickly  shrubs ;  wild  Bowers  of  counties  variety 
— tulips,  anemones,  irises  :  rice,  wheat,  the  best  and 
earliest  melons  and  encumbers  in  Palestine,  sedges 
and  rushes  by  the  Lake  ;  also  tlioms  and  thistleB, 
especially  in  the  central  portion ;  in  short,  a 
tangle  of  luxuriant  vegetation  — a  lovely  floral 
carpet  in  February,  a  wilderness  of  thorns  in 
summer.  For  here,  indeed,  Nature  has  lavished 
her  glory  in  tropical  profusion. 

(4)  Eondt.—'tvo  paths  cross  the  Plain  from  S. 
to  N.— the  chief  one  leading  from  Magdala  to 
Khfin  Minyeh  in  a  direct  course,  and  skirting  the 
Lake  shore  within  a  few  hundred  feet ;  the  other 
fotlowinc;  the  base  of  the  hills  along  its  western 
side,  and  striking  over  the  hills  northwards.  One 
of  the  best  views  obtainable  of  the  Plain  ia  from 
the  top  of  the  ridge  above  Magdala. 

0)  InhabUanis. —The  Plain  is  without  settled 
inhabitants  to-day.  The  Ghawarinek  Arabs,  more 
especially    a   certaii 


Wilson 
been  known 

Hocks 


tribe    named    es-Senekiyeh, 

ing  it  OB  winter  pasture   land. 

that   gipsies    from   India   have 

ojoum  there  with  their  tents  and 

.     As  a  rule,  solitude  reigns  except 

near  the  village  of  Magdala  and  at  Khan  Minj/en. 

(6)  fien/f A.  —  Fevers  are  still  prevalent  in  this 
region  na  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  when,  not  far 
distant,  at  leiuit,  Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  (Lk 
4^).  Thomson  sjieaks  of  '  the  heat  ancl  malarial 
influences  of  tlie  I'laio.'  This  probably  accounts 
in  part  for  its  present  desolation,  though  under 
the  Turk  it  has  fared  but  little  worse  than  other 
portions  of  the  Empire. 

Such  is  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  on  the  immediate 
edge  of  which  lay  Capernaum,  and  over  whose 
'£!den-like  landscape' ttie  feet  of  our  blessed  Lord 
so  often  trod  as  He  went  about  preaching  from 
village  to  village,  healing  the  sick  and  raising  to 
life  tiio  dead.  One  can  almost  see  Him,  in  fancy, 
pushing  out  in  a  little  boat  along  the  embayed  and 
shell-covered  shore,  followed  to  the  water's  edge 
by  the  multitudes  who  pressed  upon  Him  daily 
from  jwpulouB  Gennesaret,  and  hear  Him  speaking 
to  them,  as  they  sit  upon  the  shore,  concerning 
the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  drawing  illustrations 
from  the  sower,  who.  going  forth  to  sow,  allows 
some  seeds  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  others  on  stony 
places,  still  others  where  they  are  choked  by  tboma ; 
and  then,  when  He  became  weary,  retiring  to  the 

:__   I .  __j  spiritual  refreshment  in 

ain  and  repeat  His  mess- 
will  and  comfort ;  until,  finally,  when 
the  great  tragedy  on  Calvary  is  ended  and  He  is 
risen  from  the  tomb,  He  reappears  to  those  same 
disciples,  who  meanwhile  have  returned  to  their 

nets.    Surely  no  other  spot  of  like  aiet 

be  of  equal  interest,  to  the  Christian  w  .  .  ._ 
trace  the  footprints  of  His  Master's  earthly  career, 
«-ith  what  has  jiutly  been  called  '  the  most  sacred 
region  of  the  Lake,' '  the  gein  of  Palestine.' 

LrrsBATTru  — Suniby.  Saertd  Siia <if  Ihr  Guiptli,  Sit.:  Trii- 
tiutt.  Bible  Placrr.  311-31S,  TAt  Land  q/  Irmd,  666 ;  Thom. 
mn.  Tic  land  and  (A<  Boot,  L  8fl.  H.  a»3l.,a»,  «e,  IH.  188; 
a  A  Smith  HGBtUsn-  :  MErrlll,  Galihr  in  IA<  Timr  af 
ChriH,  S3.  M.  wt.  ■Gsnno.^tt,  Und  of,'  in  UuAingtf  DS; 
RoWnMn,  BRf  iit.  2770.,  Fhylail  Cwfl.  ^  tUf  Holy  Land, 
1B9;  Cbeyiw.  «t.  'OcnnMir'  In  Bneyc.  B«l. ;  Wrbht  ud 
Hukstt,  nt.  -Omnmrel,  Land  ol.'  In  Smtth't  DB;  Sodn  in 
DHdchu'i  Palmint  and  Syria,  !91 ;  St«wut,  liOnd  of  laatl, 
2M  i  Conder,  PH<nfT  o/  BibU  Otca.  IKlt.;  aUnley,  SF  *U- 
<H:  Wllnn,  Landi  of  Ike  BMi.  IST ;  Otllde,  The  Uvty  LaM 
and  the  BMe,  il.  SSl ;  RitUr,  aeoa.  of  Fatahne,  U.  HU  ;  Bubl, 
GAPUi;  NralHUfr,  Otog.  dn  IWm.  *lil.:  Jowphug,  BJ  m. 
I.  8 :  Riwuche  in  /"/iKl  V.  fli.  i  Piunr  In  Bchenlce],  IL  3££; 
Bw>te,  Com.  on  ^.  Mart,  ad  B" ;  Plummer,  Can.  on  St.  XriUto, 

od  i>.  Georqe  L.  Robinson. 

OESTILEB,— In  AV  of  the  Gospels,  'Gentiles' 
and   '  nations '  are  the  translations  of  fSvv,  RV 

yeeing  with  the  rendering  of  AV  in  every  place 
the  word's  occurrence.      In  Mt  8'  {/Snmii)  and 
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18^^  i^dpLKos)  AV  has  *  heathen '  and  *  a  heathen  man ' 
resnectively ;  RV  *  Gentiles'  and  *the  Gentile.' 
In  Mt  5*',  where  AV  has  reXun^at,  *  publicans/  RV 
with  the  reading  iOviKoi  has  '  Gentiles.'  "EXXi/res, 
occurring  in  John  only,  is  rendered  'Greeks'  in 
12»  RV  and  AV ;  in  7»  RV  has  *  Greeks,'  AV  *  Gen- 
tiles,' with,  however,  'Greeks'  in  the  margin. 
*EXX77y<s  (Mk  7^)  is  translated  *a  Greek'  in  both 
versions,  but  AV  has  *  Gentile'  in  the  margin. 
The  very  wide  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language 
after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
the  reason  that  in  our  Lord's  day  *  Greek'  was 
often  used  as  an  equivalent  for  *  Grentile.'  See 
Greeks.  The  word  *  Gentiles,'  from  the  Lat. 
gentUis  (adjective  of  gens,  pi.  gentes,  *a  race,' 
''people,'  or  'nation'),  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  to 
render  the  Heb.  o:ha  and  the  Gr.  iOvrj,  and  luis  thus 
passed  into  English. 

For  a  full  aiscussion  of  the  term  'Gentiles,' 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  Bible  Dictionaries. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  expression  in  the  OT.  Just  as  (Ovot 
in  the  Gospels,  as  a  rule  (for  an  exception  see  Mt 
21^),  means  the  Jewish  nation,  and  (0vrj  the 
nations  other  than  Jewish,  so  in  the  OT  *^i  {got),  as 
a  rule  (for  an  exception  see  Lv  20^),  stands  for  the 
former  and  the  pi.  of\i  (goitm)  for  the  latter ;  and 
whilst  often  used  in  its  purely  ethnographical  and 
geographical  sense,  witn  the  meaning  '  foreigner,' 
it  is  also  constantly  emplojred,  especially  in  the 
Psalms,  as  a  term  of  aversion  and  contempt,  as 
connoting  the  practice  of  false  religions  and  of 
immoral  customs.  The  material  and  moral  evils 
which  the  goitm  had  brought  upon  Israel  in  its 
later  history  tended  to  intensify  the  feelings  of 
hostility  with  which  the  Jews  looked  out  upon 
them  from  their  own  religious  exclusiveness ;  and 
accordingly,  in  our  Lord's  day  and  in  the  genera- 
tions following  (see  Acts  and  the  Epistles  j9G»«tm), 
they  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  generally  as 
aliens,  having  no  claim  whatever  to  the  Divine 
recognition.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
estimating  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  subject. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  early 
Christianity  towards  the  Gentiles  requires  a  study 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  at  least,  and  is  bevond 
the  scope  of  this  article :  our  Lord's  teaching,  now- 
ever,  afterwards  developed  by  His  followers,  is 
quite  plainly  indicated  m  the  Crospels,  and  must 
form  tne  basis  of  any  adequate  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  did  not  pass  His  youth  in 
the  religiously  exclusive  atmospnere  of  Jerusalem, 
but  in  the  freer  and  more  liberal  surroundings  of 
semi-Gentile  Galilee,  fits  in  with  the  prophetic 
word  of  Simeon  at  the  Presentation,  ana  tne  de- 
clarations of  His  forerunner:  He  was  to  be  '  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles '  (Lk  2*^) ;  and,  God  was 
able  to  raise  up  to  Abraham  children  (3^)  who 
i'ould  not  boast  any  natural  descent  from  the 
patriarch.  St.  Matthew,  although  according  to 
the  usual  account  of  his  standpoint  he  had  no 
especially  Gentile  proclivities,  records  two  im- 
I)ortant  prophetic  utterances  regarding  the  Gen- 
tiles as  being  illustrated  and  fulfilled  in  his 
Master's  work :  '  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ;  the 
people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ; 
anil  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shi^ow 
of  death  light  is  sprung  up '  (4^* "),  and,  '  In 
his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust'  (12*^).  At 
the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  if  we  accept  St. 
Luke's  chronology  (see  Naaman),  Jesus  defied  the 
Jewish  prejudices  of  His  hearers  in  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth  by  citing  cases  of  Gentiles  bleased 
through  the  agency  of  Israel's  prophets  (Lk  4***-) ; 
and,  when  driven  from  His  native  town,  He  took  up 
His  abode  in  a  city  of  despised  Galilee  which  be- 
longed to  that  less  Jewish  portion  of  it  known  as 


'Galilee  of  the  Gentiles'  (Mt  4^').  Moreover,  it 
was  in  the  same  Gentile-infected  Galilee  that  the 
most  important  part  of  His  ministry  was  carried 
on,  and  He  even  went  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Mk  7^),  and  also  taught  and  healed  those 
who  came  to  Him  from  thence,  together  with  those 
who  sought  Him  from  Decapolis  (Mt  4^),  and  from 
Idumsea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan  (Mk  3^) ;  nor  did 
He  disdain  to  remain  on  one  occasion  for  two  days 
among  the  Samaritans  at  their  request  ( Jn  4^).  In 
His  public  teaching  He  showed  no  prejudice  in  f  avoui* 
of  the  Jews  in  His  assignment  of  praise  and  blame  : 
the  grateful  leper  whom  He  blessed  was  a  Samari- 
tan (Lk  n^^') ;  it  was  a  good  Samaritan  who 
was  set  forth  as  an  example  in  one  of  His  most 
famous  parables  (10^^*);  and  He  commended  the 
faith  of  the  centurion  as  being  greater  than  any 
He  had  found  in  Israel  (Mt  8^^).  On  the  other 
hemd,  the  evil  generation  of  whom  the  Pharisees 
were  representatives.  He  declared  should  be  con- 
demned in  the  judgment  by  Gentiles,  the  men  of 
Nineveh  and  the  queen  of  Sheba  (12^*);  &iid,  set- 
ting the  seal  to  the  teaching  of  His  forerunner.  He 
asserted  in  effect  that  the  true  children  of  Abra- 
ham were  those  who  did  the  deeds  of  Abraham, 
and  were  not  necessarily  those  who  were  naturally 
descended  from  him  (Jn  S**'*).  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  the  same  oroad  and  world-wide  outlook 
is  manifested:  there  is  hardly  anything  of  im- 
portance in  that  ereat  discourse  wmch  is  local  or 
temporary — it  is  obviously  for  all  men  and  for  all 
time.  With  this,  too,  coincides  the  teaching  of  His 
many  parables  about  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and 
that  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel — in  this  Gospel 
particularly  all  His  utterances  are  in  accord  with 
His  declaration  to  the  Samaritan  woman  concern- 
ing the  true  worshippers  (4^J,  and  with  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  Samaritans  that  He  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  (v.**);  for  in  this  Gospel 
especiaUy  His  words  oif  warning,  of  encourage- 
ment, and  of  hope  embrace  all  mankind :  '  God  so 
loved  the  world  .  .  .  that  whosoever  believeth  .  .  . 
shall  have  eternal  life '  (3^^).  And,  finally,  at  the 
end  of  His  ministry,  in  the  allegory  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats,  spoken  exclusively  with  reference 
to  Gentiles,  He  applies  to  those  on  the  right  hand 
the  word  'righteous,'  which  in  the  Jewish  language 
was  so  often  the  technical  term  to  designate  only 
the  chosen  people  (Mt  25*'). 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
demand  a  passing  notice,  as  they  might  seem  at 
fii*st  sight  to  be  in  opposition  to  our  Lord's  usual 
attitude  towards  the  Gentiles.  One  is  His  saying 
to  the  Syrophoenician  woman, '  I  am  not  sent  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt 
15^) ;  and  the  other  is  His  injunction  to  the 
Twelve,  '  Gro  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not ;  but 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ' 
(10^*^).  In  the  first  case  there  is  little  doubt 
that  our  Lord's  words  were  intended  to  test  or  to 
call  forth  the  woman's  faith,  and  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  implying  any  unwillingness  on  His 
part  to  assist  her  (see  Syroph(ENICIAn  Woman). 
And  in  the  second  case  we  are  to  notice  that  the 
prohibition  was  laid  upon  the  Twelve  only,  and 
nad  no  application  to  His  own  conduct ;  and, 
further,  that  the  prohibition  was  distinctly  re- 
moved by  Him  after  the  Resurrection  in  the  great 
commission  recorded  in  Mt  28"  'Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations'  [in  Mk  16^  'Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature '],  and  in  Ac  1*  *  Ye  shall  oe  witnesses 
unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.'  And  there  are  other  passages,  such  as  Mt 
24**  26",  from  which  it  is  plain  that  our  Lord  con- 
templated the  world-wide  preaching  of  the  gospel 
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by  His  followers,  the  fulfilment,  in  fact,  of  the 
ancient  prediction  to  the  father  of  the  faithful : 
'  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  {goiim)  of  the 
earth  be  blessed  *  (Gn  22^^).    See  Missions. 

LiTKRATURX.— Grimm-Thayer and  CremeFf  Lexx,  ».v.  Urte :  art. 
*  Gentiles '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  Bne^c  Bibl.;  Schiirer,  HJP  ii. 
i.  51-56,  29»-905.  ii.  291-327 ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Timet  <^ 
Jems  the  Meuiak^  Index,  s.  *  Gentiles.' 

Albert  Bonus 

GENTLENESS.— St.  Paul  in  2  Co  10^  appeals 
to  the  meekness  and  gentleness  {xpa&nit  jcal  ^ie(- 
K€La)  of  Christ.  These  qualities  would  be  readily 
admitted  to  be  so  characteristic  of  Jesus  as  to 
recjuire  no  specific  illustration.  Yet  such  is  the 
objective  character  of  the  Grospels,  that  with  the 
exception  of  His  own  claim  to  be  *  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart'  (Mt  ll'')  and  the  Evangelist's  application 
of  the  prophecy,  *  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 
thee,  meek  .  .  . '  (21*^),  neither  quiJity  \b  directly 
attributed  to  Him,  nor,  with  the  exception  of 
Mt  5^,  does  either  word  occur  in  His  recorded 
teaching. 

These  characteristics  of  Jesus  are  not  easily  de- 
fined in  themselves,  or  distinguished  from  one 
another.  (See  art.  *  Grentleness  in  Hastings'  DB, 
vol.  ii.  p.  150).  Iloai^t  is  rather  an  inward  dis- 
position of  the  mina,  the  quietness  of  soul  which  is 
the  result  of  faith  and  self-restraint ;  ixtclKeia  is  an 
active  grace,  exhibited  in  human  relations,  *it 
expresses  the  quality  of  considerateness,  of  readi- 
ness to  look  humanely  and  reasonably  at  the  facts 
of  a  case';  it  denotes  in  Jesus  the  tenderness  of 
His  dealings  with  the  moral  and  social  outcasts, 
the  burdened  and  heavy  laden,  the  weak  and 
ignorant;  His  gracious  courtesy,  geniality  of 
address,  thoughtfulness,  and  delicacy  of  touch. 
It  is  not  the  expression  of  a  nature  of  such  softness 
as  to  be  always  on  the  verge  of  tears,  or  of  a 
sentimentalism  which  has  little  strength  of  con- 
science, and  no  power  of  moral  indignation  and 
repulsion.  The  gentleness  of  Christ  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  when  it  is  related  to  certain  other 
elements  in  His  personality.  (1)  His  consciousness 
of  His  Divine  origin,  ana  His  royal  vocation  as 
founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  Jn  IS*"'). 
(2)  His  moral  consciousness.  His  is  not  the  gentle- 
ness towards  the  sinful  which  arises  from  moral 
indifibrence,  or  the  desire  of  a  sin-marred  nature 
to  be  judged  of  leniently.  He  is  conscious  of  sin- 
lessness ;  He  looks  upon  sin  as  the  great  tragedy 
of  human  life,  but  His  passion  for  righteousness  does 
not  make  Him  harsh  in  judgment  or  unmerciful 
in  dealing  (cf.  Mt  5^^).  (3)  His  consciousness  of 
Divine  power.  It  is  the  gentleness  not  of  weak- 
ness, but  of  might.  The  Lamb  of  Crod  answering 
Pilate  so  mildly  was  conscious  that  twelve  legions 
of  angels  stood  at  His  disposal  (Mt  26''). 

The  Baptist,  himself  stem  of  soul,  foresaw  the 
coming  of  one  greater  than  he — greater,  but  not 
more  gentle.  The  axe,  fan,  and  fire  of  judgment 
were  at  His  command,  and  He  would  wield  these 
instruments  of  wrath  to  the  destruction  of  wicked- 
ness (Mt  3*®-").  But,  to  John's  intense  disappoint- 
ment, Jesus  found  His  ideal  and  method  not  m  these 
sjTnbols  of  violence,  but  in  the  conception  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  did  not  strive  or  cry  or 
lift  up  his  voice  in  the  streets,  who  did  not  break 
the  bruised  reed  or  quench  the  smoking  fiax  (Mt 
12«- » ;  cf.  Lk  4^  "  and  Mt  11*^,  and  see  Is  42^'*). 

The  Gospels  abound  in  illustrations  of  the 
winsome  manner  of  Jesus.  His  reception  of  the 
little  children  (Mt  18>  19"),  His  thoughtfulness  for 
the  multitude  lest  they  should  faint  by  the  way 
(15^),  the  brotherly  touch  of  His  hand  upon  the 
leper  (Mk  1^),  the  delicacy  of  His  approach  to  the 
sorrowing  (Lk  7",  Jn  11"),  His  tender  tones  to  His 
perplexed  disciples — *  little  children,'  *I  will  not 
leave  you  orphans '  ( Jn  13"*  14"),  and  His  sense  of 


their  frailty  in  the  words,  *  Sleep  on  now  and  take 
your  rest '  (Mt  26**),  His  consideration,  even  in  the 
agony  of  death,  for  His  mother  (Jn  19**^), — are 
but  examples  of  that  gracious  gentleness  which 
consisted  with,  and  was  the  expression  of,  a  Divine 
dignity  of  love.  His  attitude  to  the  sinful  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  tenderness.  His  intense 
love  of  holiness,  quick  moral  sensitiveness,  and 
stainless  purity,  made  Him  uncompromisingly 
stem  in  ELis  rebuke  of  a  self-righteousness  whicn 
had  little  capacity  of  repentance;  but  He  com- 
bined with  that  a  aeep  insight  into  the  possibilities 
of  sin-marred  natures;  and  by  His  disclosure  to 
them  of  dormant  powers  of  being,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  His  dealing  with  them.  He  won  them  to 
repentance  and  a  new  life  (Lk  T""*  19*****).  And, 
similarly.  His  rebukes,  touched  by  His  gentleness, 
become  appeals,  and  are  charged  with  tlie  inspira- 
tion of  a  renewed  trust.  His  *  O  ye  of  little  faith ' 
(Mt  8"),  *Can  ye  drink  the  cup  that  I  drink  of?' 
(Mk  1(^),  *  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things '  (Lk  10*'),  *  Could  ye 
not  watch  with  me  one  hour?  (Mt  26*^),  *  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?'  (Jn  21"^-)» — were 
rebukes  whose  gentleness  could  leave  no  bitterness 
or  despair,  but  recalled  the  soul  to  its  loyalty  to 
Him.  So,  although  Jesus  never  formally  held  forth 
irteUtia  as  an  ideal  of  Christian  life,  He  left  us  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps  (1  P  2^'). 

LiTBRATUES.— Trench,  iS!im<m|fm<,$xliL;  M.  Arnold,  Literature 
and  Dogma^  vii.  S :  A.  L.  Moore,  God  i»  Love  (1894),  134 ;  G. 
Jackson,  Memoranda  Paulina  (lOOlX  61 ;  J.  Watson,  The  In- 
tpiration  qf  our  Faith  (1905),  190 ;  J.  W.  Jack,  After  Hie  Like- 

««•  0906X88.  Joseph  Muir. 

GERASENES,  GERGESENES.— The  'country 
of  the  Gerasenes '  (Fepcunyi'wr)  or  *  Gergesenes ' 
(TepyearivCjp)  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  healing  of  the  demoniac.  The 
AV  reads  *  Gergesenes'  in  Mt  8**,  and  'Gadarenes' 
in  Mk  51  and  Lk  8»,  whUe  the  RV  reads  '  Gada- 
renes '  in  Mt.  and  *  Gerasenes '  in  Mk.  and  Luke. 
There  is  preponderating  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
changes  (the  reading  Tafafnjpwv  in  K  in  Mt.  is  un- 
doubtedly for  TadapTivwp.  Many  natives  in  the 
district  surrounding  the  Sea  of  Galilee  pronounce 

the  Arabic  J  d  and  J  dh  like  z — thus  *  Gacfarenes ' 

they  would  pronounce  *  Gasarenes ').  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Gadiura  must  be  pro- 
nounced absolutely  impossible  for  the  miracle  (see 
Gadara).  How  then  account  for  the  reading 
'  Gadarenes '  ?  Perhaps,  as  Thomson  suggests,  the 
place  where  the  miracle  took  place,  '  over  against 
Galilee,'  was  included  within  the  district  of  Gaidara. 
But  as  this  would  not  be  officially  correct,  Gadara 
having  been  the  capital  of  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  town,  it  might  be  better  to  say  that  popular 
usage  gave  to  the  whole  district  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  the  name  of  the  principal  town. 
In  the  same  way  the  reading  Tepaariyuy  might  be 
explained — being  deriv^  from  tne  large  and  im- 
portant city  of  tne  Becapolis,  Gerasa — the  modem 
Jerash.  (ft  ne^  scarcely  be  said  that  this  latter 
town  is  out  of  the  question  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle,  being  some  30  miles  from  the  Lake).  The 
derivation  of  the  reading  from  the  Decapolitan 
city,  while  not  perhaps  impossible,  is  very  im- 
probable. A  more  likely  exj^lanation  is  at  hand. 
According  to  Origen,  the  majority  of  the  MSS  he 
had  access  to  hSi  the  reading  'Gerasenes.'  But 
this  reading  he  objected  to,  inasmuch  as  he  knew 
of  only  one  Gerasa^  the  town  of  the  Decapolis, 
which  he  rightly  conceived  could  not  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  miracle.  He  suggested  that 
*  Gnergesenes '  must  be  the  true  reading,  as  he 
knew  of  a  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
bearing  the  name  Gergesa,    Hence,  on  his  autho- 
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Hty,  the  reading  'Gergesenes'  may  Lave  oricinated. 
But  how  then  aceoiint  for  the,  presumablf,  true 
reading  which  Origan  found  in  tho  MSS?  There 
can  be  here  no  certainty,  bnt  the  probability  is 
that  Origen  was  right,  and  that  the  tme  name  oi 
the  village  or  town  where  the  miracle  occurred, 
'  over  against  Galilee,'  was  Ger^eaa.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  to  find  a  soft  changing  into  a  har^ih 
Bonnd,  such  as  Oerasa  into  Gergcsa.  But  any 
who  has  lived  long  in  Palest inelcnowH  how  coiui 
it  is,  among  the  unedacated  natives,  to  find  a  hard 
itound  like  the  second  g  in  'Gergesa'  not  only 
changing  into  a  softer  aoand,  but  dropping  out 
alto^ther.  The  pronunciation  of  '  Gergasa ' 
(uuoTig  the  common  people  would  almost  certainly 
be  'l^r'sa'  ((renua).  Hence  from  the  common 
speech  it  would  find  ite  way  into  the  text.  The 
modem  name  of  the  village  which  has  been  identi- 
fied an  the  scene  of  the  miracle  is  Khermi  or  Chersn, 
which  is  aearer  to  '  Gerasa '  than  to  '  Gergesa.' 

The  identilication  of  the  ruins  of  Khersa  with 
the  Gerasa  of  the  Synoptisla  is  due  to  Thomson, 
[LB  ii.  355).  The  iilentiiication  might  hare  lieen 
made  much  earlier  liad  not  men's  minds  been  set 
on  selecting  some  place  near  Gitdara,  Had  the 
— *~n  shore  of  the  Lake  been  carefully  scrutinized 


pletely  to  the  description  of  the  Synoptists.  On 
thoeafltem  side  'overo^ainst  Galilee' Jesus  landed 
from  tlie  boat,  and  'straightway  there  met  him  out 
of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit.'  The 
encounter,  then,  must  have  been  close  to  the  shore. 
Were  that  all  we  had  to  guide  us,  identilication  of 
the  spot  would  be  impossible,  for  there  are  cavet, 
ivhich  may  hare  been  nsed  as  tombs,  alt  along  the 
mountain  side.  But  it  would  appear  from  all  tliree 
Synoptists  that  the  place  where  the  swine  were 
destroyed  ran  down  somewhat  steeply  to  the  water's 
edge.  Now.  as  we  have  said,  there  ia  only  oneplace 
On  the  eastern  side  where  the  mountain  comes  at 
all  near  to  the  beach,  and  just  there  the  incline  is 
auch  that  one  rushing  down  would  be  precipitated 
at  once  by  the  impetus  into  the  water.  Everywhere 
4lse  along  the  coast  there  is  a  broad  belt^—half  a 
liiile  or  more  at  moat  parts— between  the  foot  of 
the  hillx  and  the  Lake.  This  spot  is  at  Khersa  jnftt 
below  }VMff  a-Samak.  Sailing  np  the  Lake  from 
XVAdi/^  Fik,  which  is  almost  exactly  opposite 
Tiberias,  the  next  valley,  about  a  mile  north,  is 
IVOdy  es-Senuik.  Close  to  the  seashore  directly 
below  the  Wftdy  are  the  mins  of  Khersa,  the  walfit 
of  which  can  yet  be  distinctly  traced.  Directly 
below  Khersa  tlio  hills  approach  close  to  the  Lake, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  pebbly  strand,  and  here  the 
elope  of  the  mountain  side  is  so  steep  and  near  to 
tlie  water  that  a  herd  of  animals  would  be  likely 
in  a  headlong  rush  to  be  precipitated  into  the  sea. 
In  the  mountains  above,  where  in  all  probability 
the  swine  were  feeding,  Oiere  are  numbers  of  caves 
&nd  also  rock-cut  tomlH  where  the  demoniacs  may 
have  lived.     See  art.  DEUOH. 
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OBRIZm.— In  relation  to  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus,  the  interest  of  Mt.  Gerizim  lies  in  its 
beinf;  the  mountun  to  wliich  the  woman  of  Samaria 
referred  on  the  occasion  when  Jesoa  uttered  His 
memorable  words,  "Woman,  believe  me,  the  honr 
Cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father '  ( Jn  4"). 

The  nLiiblixhnient  ol  ML  Oerlilni  and  tU  lempte  u  the  aacred 
[iUc«  ot  the  SimuriUiu  in  rivalry  to  Jeruotem,  li  bound  up  with 


SutuLTitana,  nhLch  hut  tCtaincd  luch  mi^itude  in  the  dava  of 
our  Lord.  The  alorj'  irii'en  by  Joiephiis  gf  the  founding  of  the 
temple  on  Ht.  Oeridia  (Jnf.  i[.  viii.  2-t)  ii  Ihit  Uuunch, 
broCher  of  Juldiu,  high  iir)»l  at  Jeruuleni,  nunind  ch» 
daughter  at  Suib^t  (Heh  iy  For  Uda  nurHuga  he  ivu 
UinateDed  with  anuMou  unJeee  he  divorced  tain  wife.  He 
Uiereupon  appealed  to  BanboUat,  who  built  for  him  the 
I«iaple  on  Ht.  Qeriilni,  and  made  him  iu  flnl  hlEh  priest. 
Thli  itorr  'iMnu  to  be  derived  from  soma  apocrjjiiial  Jewiil 


■ocouDt  □!  tbs  oriEln  of  the  Samaritan  temple' 
■SanbaZIat'lnHanlnn'ZIA);    Aecordlnc  to  Neh  i«»,  airraud- 
eooof  Eliiahlb  (he high  priest  wa«  lon-fc-la- - '--—'■--  ---■ 
"--■  ■~"-i,  -nJied  m — '-—  '    " 


tOcmihal. 
to  SuibalUt.  u 


heatbui  pM)p1«  whom  he  bad  _ 

Oed  ol  Ue  land.'    13id*  the  wonhip  of  Jabovab  mt  preaerved 
'    ~      "'     and  gimdnallyaiiertadltaaU  over  the 'g«b  of  (heir 


called  ■  the  adiemrlu  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,'  desired  to  aicirt 
in  the  taelc.  for  thev  nid,  'We  seek  yourOod  u  ye  do,'  Thla 
rcqusit  wu  rehUHl  {Eir  t>^),  and  thiu  the  founding  of  a  rival 
■hrine  beams  Inevitable.    See  ilw  art.  StmaiTiirg. 

The  claim  of  the  Samaritans,  that  ML  GeriEim 
was  the  true  centre  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
rested  upon  a  statement  in  their  version  of  tha 
Pentateuch  (Dt  ZJ*'-  where  'Gerizira"  is  substi- 
tuted for  -Ebal"  of  MT)  definitely  prescribing  that 
an  altar  should  be  built  there.  They  also  sup- 
ported the  claim  of  their  shrine  by  traditions  in 
which  it  wa^  represented  as  the  mountain  on 
which  Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (cf.  G- 
A.  Smith,  nam,  334,  note),  the  place  where 
Abraham  was  met  by  Melchizedek,  and  also  tbe 
scene  of  Jacob's  dream. 

Apart  from  such  traditions,  the  position  of  Mt. 
Gerizim  and  its  via-it-vis  Mt.  Ebal,  at  the  head  ot 
the  pass  leading  right  through  from  the  river 
Jordan  to  the  sea,  and  also  at  the  [K>int  where  the 
great  north  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  inter- 
sects thia  pass,  has  given  them  a  commaiiding  place 
in  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  has  led 
to  their  association  with  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Israel.  Shechem,  which  lay  between 
Mt.  E!bal  and  Mt.  Gerizim,  ia  associated  witb  the 
entrance  of  both  Abraham  and  Jacob  into  the 
promised  land  (Go  12^  33").  It  was  near  Shechem 
that  Jacob  purchased  the  parcel  of  land  from  the 
children  of  Hamor,  on  which  he  erected  on  altar, 
and  sank  a  well  for  his  family  and  flocks.     It  was 

iiarcel  of  land  that  Joseph  was  burieil  (Jos 
It.  Ebal  and  Mt.  Gerizim,  again,  were  the 
of  the  great  inangnral  service  of  alt  Israel 
on  taking  possession  of  the  promised  land  {Dt  i  I™'  •* 
27"' ",  Jos  8=-»').  And  it  was  at  Shechem  tliat 
Joshua  gathered  together  tlie  people  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  covenant,  'and  took  a  great  stone 
and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord '  {Jos  24''  ■).  It  was  on  Mt, 
Gerizim  that  Abimelech,  Gideon's  son,  spoke  his 


Rehoboam  king  (1  K  12'),  and  tliis  was  the  ori^nal 
capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  understand  tlie  significance  of  the 
question  which  the  woman  put  to  Jesus  at  the 
well  (Jn  i"),  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  she 
must  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  notable 
history  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  would  accept  all  the 
traditions  of  her  people  without  ([uestion.  At  the 
some  time  her  own  religious  faith  was  probably 
bankrupt.  She  had  not  fonnd  God  on  Mt.  Gerizim. 
There  is  a  vein  of  scepticism  in  her  words,  as  of 
who,  having  lost  personal  faith,  points  with 
a  to  the  differences  of  those  who  worship  the 
~  God.     Yet  even  in  her  scepticism  there  is  & 


v.'',  but  not  before  lie  has  lifted  the  whole  subject 
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out  of  this  barren  controversy  and  set  it  in  relation 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  His  teaching. 
There  is  embedded  in  the  very  bemnning  of  the 
Samaritan  worship  of  Jehovah  the  idea  that 
Jehovah  is  the  *  God  of  the  land '  (2  K  17^),  and 
throughout  the  whole  controversy  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Mt.  Grerizim  there  is  to  be  found  the 
assumption  that  His  worship  must  have  a  local 
centre.  To  this  Jesus  makes  answer,  'Grod  is 
Spirit.'  It  follows  at  once  from  this  fundamental 
idea  of  the  true  nature  of  God  that  the  essential 
quality  in  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  Him  is 
not  the  place  where  it  is  offered,  but  the  disposition 
of  the  worshipper.  Wendt  points  out  that  our 
Lord's  teaching  in  this  passage  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  worship  is  a  coroUary  of  His  teaching  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  the  heart  (the 
whole  inward  nature)  is  the  true  seat  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  people  of  God.  So  that  for 
the  ethical  expansion  oi  Jn  4^'^  we  naturally 
turn  to  Mt  5-7»  even  as  in  Jn  4^  we  find  the  great 
doctrinal  foundation  alike  of  right  conduct  and 
right  worship. 

LiTKRATURB.— Stanley,  SP  v. ;  O.  A.  Smith,  HOHL 120,  882 ; 
Schiirer,  BJP  n.  i.  6 :  Muirhead,  Times  c(f  CAriflt,  106 ;  Dodi, 
*8t.  John'  hi  Bvpot,  Bible,  ix.  and  x. ;  Wendt,  Teaching  cS 
Jems,  i.  820 ;  artt.  *  Oerizhn  *  and  '  Shechem '  hi  Hasthigs'  DB ; 
Commentarieg.  ANDREW  N.  BOGLE. 

GESTURES.— Dr.  Johnson  defines  *  gesture'  as 

(1)  *  action  or  posture  expressive  of  sentiment'; 

(2)  *  movement  of  the  body.'  Adopting  these  de- 
finitions, we  may  consider  the  significance  of  the 
gestures  recorded  or  implied  in  the  Grospels. 

1.  Christ  healB  or  blesMs  with  an  outward 
gesture. — In  most  of  these  cases  the  gesture  is 
probably  intended  to  confirm  faith ;  a  visible  sign 
accompanies  the  action.  Thus  (a)  we  read  of  our 
Lord  taking  the  sick  person  by  the  hand,  as  in  the 
case  of  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Mk  l'*^  and  ||  Mt.), 
Jairus'  daughter  (Mk  5^^  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  and  the 
child  Avith  the  dumb  spirit  (Mk  9"^).  Similarly  St. 
Peter  takes  by  the  hand  the  man  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple  and  Tabitha  (Ac  3'  9*^).  Dr.  Swete 
(on  Mk  9"^)  suggests  that  this  gesture  was  used 
when  great  exhaustion  had  pr^^eded.  (6)  Jesus 
lifted  up  His  hands  to  bless  (Lk  24^).  (c)  Jesus 
stretched  forth  His  hand  to  heal,  and  touched  or 
laid  hands  on  the  sick,  as  in  the  case  of  the  leper 
in  Mk  l*^  (and  ||  Mt.  Lk.).  In  Ac  4»>  the  Apostles 
speak  of  God  the  Father  stretching  forth  His  hand 
to  heal.  Other  instances  of  Jesus'  touching  the 
patients,  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  to  confirm  their  faith, 
are  :  the  blind  men  in  Mt  9^  20*^  (the  parallels  to 
the  latter  in  Mk.-Lk.  mention  no  touching),  the 
bier  on  which  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  lay  (Lk  7^^), 
the  woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity  (Lk  13^), 
perhaps  the  dropsical  man  (Lk  14^  see  Plummer, 
in  loc. ),  Malchus  (Lk  22",  the  only  account  of  this 
healing).  Further,  St.  Luke  speaks  of  a  large 
number  of  sick  folk  brought  to  our  Lord  at  sunset, 
when  He  Maid  his  han&  on  every  one  of  them 
and  healed  them'  (Lk  4^,  not  ||  Mt.  Mk.).  The 
healings  by  anointing  would  also  involve  a  touch, 
as  by  the  Twelve  (Mk  6"),  or  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  man  anointed  with  day  (Jn  9") ;  cf.  Ja  5^^ 
for  the  custom  in  the  Apostohc  Church.  Similarly 
we  read  of  the  sick  touching  Jesus, — the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  5*^  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  the 
sick  at  Gennesaret  and  the  neighbourhood  (Mk  6"* 
and  II  Mt.) ;  and  St.  Luke  (6")  says  that  *all  the 
multitude  sought  to  touch  Him,  for  power  came 
forth  from  him  and  healed  them  all.'  This '  touch ' 
of  the  Lord  is  recalled  by  the  cures  that  are  recorded 
to  have  been  worked  oy  handkerchiefs  or  aprons 
carried  away  from  the  body  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  19"), 
and  by  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Ac  5^,  where  it  is 
implied  that  many  tried  to  toach  him).    And  inas- 


much as  the  Apostles  would  follow  the  example  of 
Jesus  in  lesser  and  greater  things  alike  (cf.  Ac  4"), 
we  find  that  they  adopted  His  gestures,  whether 
for  healings  or  for  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
even  in  speaking.  For  the  touching  by  laying  on 
of  hands,  see  Ac  6«  8"'-  13»  19«  and  9"  288 ;  the  last 
two  are  cases  of  healing,  (d)  Jesus  laid  on  hands 
to  bless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  little  children  (Mk 
10^'  and  II  Mt. ).  We  read  twice  in  Mk.  of  our  Lord's 
taking  children  in  His  arms  (Mk  9^  lO^^  i^ayKoXi- 
ffdfievos),  a  gesture  ascribed  to  Him  in  Mk.  only, 
though  a  similar  phrase  is  used  of  Simeon  in  Lk 
2*  i84^TO  a^rb  elt  tAj  dyxdXas  [airrov].  In  another 
way  we  read  of  Jesus'  blessing  with  a  gesture  of 
the  hand,  as  at  the  Last  Supper  {\aft6v — eC/Xoyi/iffatf 
Mk  14»)  and  at  the  meal  at  Emmaus  (Lk  24^- »). 
(e)  Jesus  breathed  on  His  disciples  when  'sending' 
them  after  the  Resurrection,  saying,  *  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Spirit :  whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,'  etc. 
(Jn  20**^).  Here  the  gesture  is  of  a  different 
nature;  our  Lord,  still  using  an  outward  sign, 
makes  it  signify  that  which  is  bestowed — the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  {irpeGfia  Ayiop,  without  the  article). 
Breath  is  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  this 
gesture  Jesus  shows  that  the  Holv  Ghost  is  the 
'Spirit  of  Christ'  as  well  as  of  tne  Father  (see 
Westcott,  in  loc. ). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  Jesus  healed 
with  a  mere  word.  One  cannot,  indeed,  always 
conclude    that    He    did    not    use    any    outward 

festure,  such  as  touching,  merely  because  an 
Ivangelist  is  silent  on  the  matter  (e.g.  cf.  Mk  10^ 
with  Mt  20*^) ;  but  in  some  cases,  at  least,  Jesus 
healed  in  absence.  The  following  are  examples  of 
cases  where  apparently  no  gesture  was  used :  the 
paralytic  (Mk  2'^  and  i|  Mt.  Lk.),  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  (Mk  3*  and  ||  Mt.  Lk. ),  the  centurion's 
servant  (Lk  7*®),  the  ten  lepers  (Lk  17"),  the  noble- 
man's son  at  Capernaum  (Jn  4"*"'*).  We  find  the 
same  difference  in  the  healings  in  Acts ;  thus,  in 
9>4  14^®  no  gesture  seems  to  have  been  used. 

The  use  by  our  Lord  of  an  outward  gesture  or 
si^  in  His  ministerial  acts  was  only  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  thought.  We  may  recall  Moses 
stretching  forth  his  hand  over  the  Red  Sea  (Ex 
X416.  2i.M^  cf.  17^^,  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
stretching  out  of  the  hand  in  OT  as  an  act  of 
punishment  (Ex  7' ;  see  other  instances  collected 
Dv  Plummer  in  his  note  on  Lk  5").  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  usage  of  Jesus  in  His  ministry 
paved  the  way  for  His  afterwards  appointing  out- 
ward signs  in  Baptism  and  the  Eucnarist,  and  for 
the  Apostles'  employing  them  for  other  Christian 
rites,  such  as  ordmation. 

2.  Christ  uses  gestures  to  emphasize  His  words, 
or  as  an  expresuon  of  emotion.— (a)  We  read  of 
the  stretching  forth  of  the  hand  toward  the  dis- 
ciples when  Jesus  claimed  them  as  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  (Mt  12**) ;  cf .  St.  Paul's  gesture  when 
addressing  Agrippa  (Ac  26*).  We  cannot  put 
under  this  heiad  tne  hand  outstretched  in  Mt  14*^ 
26^,  as  there  it  does  not  express  emotion ;  but  we 
may  compare  with  the  above  gesture  the  hands 
outstretched  in  prayer  (1  K  8«  Ps  28«  134^,  1  Ti  28). 
A  4th  cent,  writer  has  interpreted  our  Lord's 
'stretchmg  forth  his  hands'  (cf.  St.  Peter,  Jn  21") 
of  His  accepting  suffering  voluntarily  (Testament 
of  our  LorOf  i.  23).  (b)  We  read  of  many  gestures 
with  the  eyes,  Jesus  looked  up  to  heaven  at  the 
miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mk 
6^*  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  in  His  last  prayer  before  going 
to  Gethsemane  (Jn  17*),  at  the  healing  of  the  deaf 
man  with  an  impediment  (Mk  7*^),  and  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn  11^).  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
first  two  of  these  passages  that  we  find  in  many 
ancient  Liturgies,  irom  tne  Apostolic  Constitutions 
onwards,  this  gesture  ascribed  to  our  Lord  when 
He  consecrated  the  Eucharist— as  in  the  Greek  St. 
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James  (in  the  Syriac  St.  James  it  is  only  implied), 
St.  Mark  both  Greek  and  Coptic,  Abyssinian  (or 
Ethiopia),  St.  Basil,  Roman  and  Ambrosian.  The 
gesture  is  one  of  prayer,  and  implies  that  P^'ftyer 
accompanied  the  actions  described  (see  Job  22^; 
cf.  the  publican,  Lk  18*').  Again,  the  refer- 
ences to  the  *  glance '  or  *  look '  of  our  Lord  are 
very  frequent.  In  Mk  3*  it  conveys  His  righteous 
anger  ( ||  Lk.  does  not  mention  the  anger).  In  Mk 
3"  1027  (and  ||  Mt.)  and  Lk  6»  20",  itapparently 
emphasizes  the  truth  taught.  In  Lk  22^  it  brings 
conviction  of  sin  to  St.  Peter  after  his  denials. 
In  Mk  10^  it  is  a  mark  of  love ;  here,  as  so  often, 
St.  Mark  alone  relates  the  feelings  of  our  Lord's 
human  soul.  The  glance  to  emphasize  truth  must 
also  be  understood  where  we  expressly  read  of 
Jesus'  *  turning '  to  those  whom  He  is  addressing 
(Mk  8«,  Lk  V  9»  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  no 
special  significance  must  be  attached  to  passages 
where  our  Lord's  '  look '  is  mentioned,  but  where 
it  was  merely  that  He  might  see,  as  Mk  5"^  (and  i| 
Mt.),  Lk  19^  2P.  Corresponding  with  this  gesture 
of  Jesus  is  the  keen  'gaze'  or  *  fastening  of  the 
eyes '  which  we  read  of  in  the  case  of  the  people  of 
Nazareth  (Lk  4»),  the  maidservant  (Lk  22"),  St. 
Peter  (Ac  3^  cf.  3^),  the  Sanhedrin  (Ac  6^»),  St. 
Stephen  (Ac  7»),  Cornelius  (Ac  W),  St.  Paul  (Ac 
13»  14»  23*)— all  having  dTcpll:cip,  one  of  St.  Luke's 
favourite  words ;  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  idea  that  the  '  stake  in 
the  flesh'  was  ophthalmia,  (c)  The  gesture  of 
kneeling  or  prostration  is  mentioned  only  once  of 
our  Lord,  in  Grethsemane  (Mk  14*^  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.), 
the  first  two  Evangelists  speaking  of  prostration, 
the  third  of  kneeling.  As  standing  was  the  usual 
attitude  for  prayer*  (Mk  ll^*,  where  see  Swete's 
note,  Lk  18^^'  *'),  we  must  interpret  this  kneeling 
or  prostration  as  specially  signifying  deep  distress, 
as  m  the  early  Church  it  signified  special  peni- 
tence, being  forbidden  by  the  20th  canon  of  ificsda. 
on  festival  occasions  like  Sundays  and  Eastertide 
(so  TertuUian,  de  Cor,  Mil,  3).  And  so  it  was 
significant  of  deep  distress  in  the  case  of  St. 
Stephen  (Ac  7*),  and  probably  of  St.  Peter  when 
he  raised  Tabitha  (Ac  9*) ;  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's 
farewells  it  would  be  due  to  the  great  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  (Ac  20»  21»,  cf.  also  1  K  8",  Ezr  9«, 
Dn  6***,  Eph  3").  Nevertheless,  the  usual  standing 
to  pray  would  not  preclude  the  gesture  of  prostra- 
tion at  intervals  to  express  special  devotion,  as  is 
the  case  to  this  day  among  all  Eastern  Christians. 
To  signify  reverence  the  gesture  of  kneeling  or 
prostration  is  frequently  practised  in  the  Grospels. 
We  read  of  many  thus  kneeling  to  Jesus — the 
lei)er  (Mk  1*>  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  demoniacs  (Mk  3"  6«), 
Jairus  (Mk  5^  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  the  Syrophcenician 
woman  (Mk  7*  and  I|  Mt.),  the  rich  young  man  (Mk 
10"),  the  blind  man  (Jn  9»),  Mary  of  Bethany  (Jn 
11»),  the  lunatic's  father  (Mt  17",  not  ||  Mk.  Lk.), 
Salome  (Mt  20»,  not  I|  Mk.),  the  Magi  (Mt  2"),  St. 
Peter  at  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Lk  5^), 
and  so  the  soldiers  in  derision  (Mk  15^'  and  ||  Mt.). 
The  devil  tempts  our  Lord  to  kneel  to  him  (Mt  4* 
and  II  Lk. ).  The  women  prostrate  themselves  at  the 
tomb  (Lk  24'').  Cornelius  attempts  to  do  so  before 
St.  Peter  (Ac  10»),  St.  John  before  the  angel  (Rev 
1910  22^).  {d)  A  gesture  to  emphasize  speech  may 
probably  be  understood  in  Mk  12®  where  it  may 
be  that  Jesus  pointed  to  the  scribe's  phylactery, 
which  contained  the  words,  *  Hear,  O  Israel,*  etc. 
(e)  An  isolated  gesture  is  the  stooping  to  ^arite  on 
the  ground  in  the  *  Pericope  adultene '  ( Jn  S*-  *), 
apparently  signifying  'intentional  inattention.' 
Westcott  {in  7oc.)  remarks  that  the  very  strange- 
ness of  the  action  marks  the  authenticity  of  tlie 
detail.     (/)  We  read  of  gestures  expressing  grief , 

*  Our  Lord  sat  to  t«ach,  the  usuaI  custom  (Mt  5i,  Mk  4^,  Lk 
4»  53,  Jn  82,  ci  Ac  16»S). 


Jesus  sighed  at  weakness  of  faith  (Mk  7*^  8^^),  and 
groaned  (or  was  moved  with  indignation,  ivc^ptfi^- 
<raro),  shuddered  (^rdoa^ip  iavrdp),  and  wept  at 
Lazarus'  grave  (Jn  ll"*  "•") ;  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  betrayal  (Jn  13^^),  and  wept  over 
Jerusalem  (Lk  19*"'). 

To  speak  generally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  is  more  chary  of  chronicling 
our  Lord's  gestures  than  the  Synoptists.  He 
dwells  rather  on  Jesus'  words  than  on  the  actions 
with  which  He  accompanied  them. 

8.  Yarioiu  geitnres  by  others. — To  an  Oriental 
people,  gesture  is  almost  as  natural  a  method  of 
expressing  the  meaning  as  speech.  We  find  in  the 
(jk>spels  m(][uent  references  to  such  a  method  of 
communication.  This  is  not  only  when  no  other 
is  possible,  as  when  dumb  Za^harias  makes  signs 
(Lk  1")  and  the  people  make  signs  to  him  (v.^ : 
perhaps  he  was  also  deaf) ;  just  as  in  Acts,  St. 
Peter  has  to  make  signs  to  procure  silence  in 
Ac  12",  and  St.  Paul  in  Ac  21<*  and  perhaps  13^\ 
But  we  find  such  expressive  gestures  as  shaking 
of  the  dust  (Mk  6"  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.  ;  this  is  our 
Lrord's  command  to  the  Twelve),  to  signify  the 
dissociating  of  oneself  from  an  offender.  So  Paul 
and  Barnabas  did  at  Pisidian  Antioch  (Ac  13^^)» 
and  so  Paul  *  shook  out  his  raiment '  against  the 
unbelieving  Jews  at  Corinth  (18^).  Again,  rending 
the  garments  was  a  common  Jewish  gesture  of  con- 
sternation or  grief,  often  mentioned  in  OT  {e,g. 
Gn  37**  •*,  Jl  2**) ;  in  the  Grospels  we  find  it  men- 
tioned only  of  Caiaphas  (Mk  H**  and  ||  Mt.);  in 
Acts  (14^^)  only  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra. 
Smiting  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief  we  find  in  Lk 
23«  (where  D  adds  tA  /x^wira),  and  in  Mt  11" 
(Mylmffde)  and  Lk  18^.  Wagging  the  head  was  the 
derisive  gesture  of  the  passers-by  at  the  Crucifixion 
(Mk  15»^and||  Mt. ;  cf.  2  K  W\  Job  16*,  La  2« 
Sir  12^^  13^).  Pilate's  gesture  of  washing  his  hands 
(Mt  27^)  has  fumishea  a  proverbial  saying,  but  it 
was  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Dt  21").  The  kindred 
idea  of  washing  the  hands  to  express  innocency  (i.e. 
ridding  oneself  of  evil)  is  founa  in  Ex  30^'''  and  Ps 
26*  73^',  and  is  a  great  feature  of  the  Church 
Orders  and  the  great  Liturgies.  Lastly,  we  notice 
the  kiss  as  the  sign  of  love,  real  or  feigned,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sinful  woman  (Lk  7^),  of  Judas 
(Mk  14^  and  ||  Mt.  Lk.),  and  of  the  Ephesian  elders 
(Ac  2(F).  It  is  true  that  the  kiss  was  the  ordinary 
way  of  greeting  a  Rabbi  (see  Swete  on  Mk  14^), 
but  in  all  these  cases  much  more  than  ordinary 
courtesy  is  intended  by  the  gesture,  and  probably 
Kara^Xeip  in  these  passages  means  *  to  loss  fer- 
vently,' or  (in  the  case  of  Judas)  'ostentatiously.* 
For  the  kiss  in  OT,  cf.  Gn  29"  33*  45",  Ex  18^  1  S 
20*^  2  S  15*  19*  20",  many  of  which  passages  speak 
of  kisses  of  greeting  like  that  of  Judas,  to  which 
Joab's  is  indeed  strangely  similar. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 

OETHSEMANE  {T€e<rrifiaP€l,  perhaps  for  [0]'^^  ni 
'oil  press*). — Gethsemane  is  usually  described  as  a 
'  pla^e  *  with  a  garden  attached  to  it ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  words  of  Scripture  show,  it  may  have  been 
sinmly  a  garden,    ^t.  Matthew  (26^^)  and  St.  Mark 
(14®)  use  the  word  x^P^^i  St.  Luke  (22*^)  uses 
r6To$,  and  St.  John  (18^),  describing  it  as  5tov  ^ 
KrjTotf  refers  to  it  again  (18^)  as  r6Tos.    It  lay  east 
of  Jerusalem,  across  the  l^idron  (Jn  18^),  at  the 
foot  of  or  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mt  26*^,  Mk 
14»,  Lk  22»:  cf.  Euseb.  OS^  248.  18,  and  Jerome, 
ib.  130.  22).    The  traditional  site  is  in  the  ^idron 
ravine,  at  a  point  about  equidistant,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  the  Golden  Gate  and  St.  Stephen's  Gate. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  the  road  passing  througk 
the  latter  and  crossing  the  l^idron  bridge,   just 
beyond  which  it  lies,  a  square  plot  of   ground 
with  eight  very  ancient  olive-trees.     If  the  states 
ment  of  Josephus  {BJvi,  LI),  that  Titus  cut  down 
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all  the  trees  upon  that  side  of  the  city,  he  correct, 
the  tradition  that  those  trees  are  as  old  as  the 
Christian  era,  or  the  tradition  as  to  the  site,  must 
he  ahandoned.  Both  prohably  are  unfounded,  and, 
according  to  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  this 
site  was  fixed  upon  at  the  time  of  the  Empress 
Helena's  visit  to  Jerusalem  (a.d.  326). 

The  scene  of  Christ's  agonizing  prayers  immedi- 
ately before  the  betrayal,  and  of  His  oetrayal  and 
capture  (Mt  26»-",  Mlc  14»-",  Lk  22»-»*,  Jn  IS^-^), 
it  had  long  been  a  favourite  resort  with  the  Master 
and  His  disciples  (Lk  21*',  Jn  18').  See,  further, 
art.  Agony. 


Vm 


LiTBRATURE.— Robinson,  BRP*  I.  2S4f.,  270;  PBFSt  0887) 
X 151, 159,  (1889)  p.  176 ;  Oonder,  BibU  Ptaae$,  204 ;  Le  Cftmns, 
'oyage  aux  Pays  Biblique»t  L  262  ff.;  art.  *Gethsemane'  in 
Hastmffs*  DB  (by  Ck>nder)  and  in  Encye.  BM.  (by  L.  Oautier); 
art.  *  l^e  House  of  Gethsemane'  in  JSsqM«i(or,  it.  ili.  [1891]  230- 
232  (by  E.  Petavel).  On  the  form  of  the  name  see  Dalman, 
(^am.  152.  JOHN  MUIK. 


GHOST.— Used  in  the  Gospels  only  in  the  phrases 

*  living  up  the  ghost'  and  'Holy  Ghost':  a  sur- 
vival of  the  meaning  commonly  associated  with  it 
in  the  times  of  the  translators,  when  it  was  used 
as  equivalent  to  '  spirit'  (Germ.  Geist),  The  usage 
of  the  word  *^ho8t'  as  equivalent  to  'spirit'  has 
become  archaic.  The  meaning  now  uniformly 
^ven  to  it  makes  its  continued  use  in  our  RV 
inexpedient.  This  was  recognized  by  the  American 
Revisers,  who  substituted  'Holy  Spirit'  in  every 
instance  for  'Holy  Ghost.'  ^ee,  further,  arttl 
Holy  Spirit,  Spirit. 

A.  MiT(?HELL  Hunter. 

GIFT. — Christ  continually  reminds  His  disciples 
that  the  Father  is  the  source  of  all  gifts.  To  Him 
we  must  trustfully  turn.  'Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given '  (Mt  7^) ;  '  Everyone  that  asketh  receiveth ' 
(Lk  IV%  and  not  only  'daUy  bread'  (Mt  6",  Lk 
11'),  but  *what«*oever'  is  asked  (Jn  16"  16»).  He 
will  never  refuse  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  (Lk  11""",  Mt  7"),  for  it  w  His  'good 
nlea.<»ure'  to  give  them  'the  kingdom'  (Lk  12"). 
When  Christ  has  ascended,  it  is  the  Father  who 
will  send  *  another  Comforter '  ( Jn  14**) ;  and  when 
trials  and  persecution  shall  arise,  it  is  the  Father 
by  whom,  Christ  savs,  'it  shall  be  ^ven  you  in 
that  hour  what  ye  snail  say'  (Mt  1^).  We  see 
this  confidence  inspiring  the  multitude  to  crlorify 
God  '  which  had  given  such  power  unto  men  in  the 
healing  of  the  palsied  man  (Mt  9"),  and  making 
the  practical  Martha  say,  'I  know  that  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  unto 
thee'(Jnll«). 

It  is  notable  that  Christ's  only  recorded  request 
for  a  personal  favour  should  have  been  the  occasion 
of  that  deep  saying  concerning '  the  gift  of  (jod ' 
(Jn  4*®).  The  wora  used  {t^p  d<ap€dp)  implies  a  pe- 
culiar freedom  in  the  ^ving ;  something  of  bounty 
not  to  be  purchased.  It  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the 
Gosnels  (save  in  the  OT  quotation  in  Jn  15") ;  but 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  it  usually  occurs  as  the 
distininiishin^  word  for  God's  highest  gifts,  as  of 
grace  itself  (Eph  3^),  of  the  '  heavenly  eSt'  (He  6*), 
of  the  '  unspeakable  gift '  (2  Co  9"),  of  the  saving 
power  of  Christ's  life  and  death  (Ro  6"),  of  Christ 
in  us  (Eph  4'),  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  2"  8*>  10« 
11").  Jn  Jn  4*<*  some  hold  tnat  our  Lord  spoke  of 
Himself  as  'the  gift  of  God'  (cf.  Jn  3^),  others 
that  He  meant  the  unioue  opportunity  the  woman 
now  had  of  gaining  retimous  enlightenment  from 
Him  ;  and  the  two  ideas  blend  in  His  words.  But 
the  uppermost  thought  would  be  the  parabolic  sug- 
gestion of  the  water  for  which  Jesus  had  asked, 
and  '  the  gift  of  God '  would  most  naturally  be  that 

*  liWng  water '  which  He  Himself  could  give  her, 
and  which  would  solve  her  dimly  discerned  prob- 
lems of  conduct  and  worship.  The  Jews  had  long 
connected  the  precious  gift  of  *  living  water '  with 


that  ever-new  and  quickening  power  of  the  Spirit 
which,  coming  from  God,  can  alone  satisfy  the 
soul's  thirst  for  Him  (Zee  148,  jgr  2"  17").  So 
Christ  seems  to  use  it  here.  If  the  woman  but 
knew  'the  gift  of  God,'  that  fount  of  the  living 
Spirit  which,  springing  up  within,  and  independent 
ot  Samaritan  books  of  the  Law,  is  the  assurance  of 
eternal  life  (v.^^),  and  if  she  could  but  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  love  and  spiritual  power  in  Him  who 
was  speaking,  then  she  would  not  hesitate  to  ask 
an  innnitely  greater  gift  than  He  had  asked  of  her. 
Thus  Christ  would  be  the  agency;  the  Eternal 
Spirit  would  be  '  the  gift.' 

The  greatest  of  all  gifts  would  be  one's  life. 
This  Christ  gave.  All  other  gifts  of  His  are  in- 
cluded in  this.  They  are  the  fruit  of  this  complete 
self-surrender,  which  could  yield  up  all  thin^  for 
love  of  men.  True,  He  ^ve,  ana  gives  His  dis- 
ciples, the  unfathomable  gift  of  a  Peace  which  the 
world  could  not  give  (Jn  14"),  a  Rest  for  all  weary 
spirits  (Mt  ll*').  To  His  own  He  is  the  Living 
Water  (Jn  4"),  the  ^Bread  of  Life  (6»>).  He  gives 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mt  16^),  the 
new  commandment  of  Love  (Jn  13^),  and  Life 
Eternal  (lO^^).  But  the  highest  gift  included 
these  and  more.  It  was  the  gift  of  His  life,  'a 
ransom  for  many'  (Mt  20«,  Mk  10«).  This  He 
offered  to  the  Eternal  Father,  to  that  Righteous- 
ness whose  final  decision  was  beyond  the  Son  of 
man's  bestowal :  '  To  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on 
my  left,  U  not  mine  to  give'  (Mt  20»,  Mk  10«). 
For  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  see  art.  Holy 
Spirit.    See  also  art  Giving. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

GIRDLE.— See  Dress,  p.  408^ 

GIVING. — ^The  duty  of  giving  springs  naturally 
out  of  the  gospel  fact.  Jesus  Chnst  is  God's 
gift  (Jn  3'*),  and  when  St.  Paul  associates  the 
Iiberalitv  of  the  Christians  of  Corinth  and  this 
grace  of  God  (2  Co  9^),  he  is  true  to  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Giving  and  receiving  are  correlatives: 
'  freely  ye  received,  freely  give '  (Mt  10" ;  the  endow- 
ment is  of  Divine  power  and  authority,  and  the 
service  is  to  be  as  wide  as  human  need ;  cf.  Ac  3*). 
Throughout  the  Gospel  narrative  the  welcome  of 
Christ  awakens  generous  impulses.  The  new  re- 
solve of  Zacchseus  (Lk  19")  is  the  free  expression  of 
his  new  life.  The  grace  of  Christ  had  come  near 
to  him,  and  he,  in  that  high  fellowship,  could 
not  but  be  gracious.  So,  generally,  giving  is  the 
necessary  expression  of  Clmstian  faith  and  love, 
the  spontaneous  outcome  of  Christian  life. 

Almsgiving  is  recognized  by  Jesus  as  a  part  of 
'  righteousness '  (Mt  6"*  RV),  and  the  duty  of  prac- 
tising it  is  often  enforced  (see  Alms).  But  the 
care  of  the  poor  by  no  means  exhausts  the  activi- 
ties of  the  generous  spirit.  Treasury  gifts  for  the 
temple  service  were  recognized  by  Jesus  (Mk  12*'  = 
Lk  2P),  and  gifts  for  the  upholdm^  of  public  wor- 
ship are  an  essential  part  of  worship. 
-  So,  too,  Jesus  accepted  and  nonoured  gifts 
directly  b^towed  upon  Himself.  '  Certain  women 
which  nad  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmi- 
ties .  .  .  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance' 
(Lk  S*^).  In  the  same  spirit  were  Matthew's  feast 
after  his  call  (Lk  5^),  the  anointing  by  the  woman 
of  the  city  (Lk  7"**),  and  the  supper  at  Bethany 
(Jn  12*).  These  were  acts  of  grateful  love,  and 
they  were  welcomed  by  Jesus.  The  incident  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  spikenard  ( Jn  12*'*  =  Mt  26''*, 
Mk  14^)  is  the  more  significant  because  of  the 
criticism  it  provoked,  ana  the  reply  of  Jesus,  *  Ye 
have  the  poor  always  with  you,  and  whensoever 
ye  will  ye  can  do  them  good'  (Mk  14').  Is  there 
here  a  hidden  rebuke  for  neglect  of  opportunities 
ever  present,  on  the  part  of  those  who  here  pro- 
f easea  disapproval  of  waste  ?    Certainly  the  reply 
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suggests  the  thought  *  that  expenditure  in  one 
direction  does  not  disqualify  for  oeneficent  acts  in 
another.  The  willing-minded  will  always  have 
enough  for  all  purposes'  (Expositor's  Gr,  Test,,  in 
loco).  By  accepting  and  honouring  this  costly  act 
of  thankful  love  Jesus  sanctions  the  utmost  that 
love  prompts.  It  is  in  such  giving  that  the  joy  of 
sacrince  is  known  and  the  secret  of  Jesus  realized 
— *  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ' 
(Ac  20»). 

But  all  service  is  included  in  Christ's  law  of 
giving,  not  alms  to  the  poor  alone,  but  all  the 
manifold  expressions  of  love,  the  helpfulness  which 
springs  out  of  the  new  family  bond  of  brother- 
hood. How  this  spirit  works  practically  is  illus- 
trated in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Once  and  again 
before  His  gracious  acts  of  healing  or  of  bounty,  it 
is  said,  *he  was  moved  with  compassion'  (Mt  9** 
15'^,  Mk  6**) ;  and  His  fellow-feeling  found  expres- 
sion in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve,  the  leed- 
ing  of  the  multituae,  and  in  teaching. 

So  is  it  with  His  disciples.  All  tender  minis- 
tries are  the  expression  of  a  Divine  compassion, 
*  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  in  you '  (2  Co  9"). 

But  the  law  of  Christian  service  goes  beyond 
this.  It  is  founded  in  justice,  the  recognition  of 
the  true  relations  which  men  hold  one  U)  another 
in  Christ.  The  second  commandment  of  love  to 
our  neighbour  (Mt  19'^  22^)  and  the  parable  of  the 
Grood  Samaritan  (Lk  10*^")  teach  the  true  inward- 
ness of  generosity. 

True  helpfulness  is  that  which  is  due  from  one 
man  to  another  because  of  the  ties  of  humanity. 
Hence  the  personal  eq[uation  in  beneficence.  AH 
true  giving  resolves  itself  into  self-^ving,  the 
expression  of  sympathy,  reverence,  affection,  the 
charity  of  personal  care  and  thought  (Lk  6*^"'').  It 
is  this  service  of  man  as  man,  and  because  of  the 
ties  of  a  Divine  humanity,  which  is  the  service  of 
Christ.  *  Ye  did  it  unto  me '  (Mt  25^)  covers  the 
whole  ground. 

But  while  it  is  ever  true  that '  money  values  are 
not  the  standard  of  gifts  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,' 
this  must  not  be  pressed  so  as  to  minimize  gifts  of 
money.  These  must  often  measure  *the  moral 
value  of  the  giver.'  Indeed,  this  is  the  lesson  of 
the  Treasury  (Lk  21*),  they  *  of  their  superfluity,' 
she  *of  her  want.'  The  frequent  references  to 
money  in  the  Gospels  show  the  importance  which 
Jesus  attached  to  this  factor  in  life.  The  steward- 
ship of  all  possessions  is  taught  in  the  parable  of 
the  Rich  Fool  (Lk  W*^^- ;  for  'rich  towards  God' 
cf.  1  Ti  ei"^).  Judgment  is  pronounced  upon  the 
selfish  use  of  wealth  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16^^*).  Hence  the  warnings 
against  covetousness  (Lk  12^^).  Giving,  thus  exer- 
cised, becomes  a  *  means  of  grace,'  by  which  the 
heart  is  cleansed  (Lk  11^  ;  a  suggestive  rendering 
of  this  saying  is  given  in  Expositor,  II.  v.  [1883], 
318,  'but  as  to  what  is  within,  give  alms,  and 
behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you '). 

The  test  of  the  young  ruler  (Lk  18^)  is  not  so 
much  *  a  counsel  of  perfection '  for  all,  as  the  word 
in  season  for  the  individual.  The  general  lesson 
on  wealth  and  its  uses  is  in  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  (Lk  16"-).  Confessedly  difficult 
of  interpretation  as  this  parable  is  in  detail,  its 
main  lesson  can  hardly  be  overlooked — Heaven, 
which  cannot  be  bought  by  gold,  may  yet  be  pre- 
pared for  by  the  best  uses  of  wealth.  The  giving 
of  money  by  men  who  know  its  value,  and  whose 
keenest  activities  are  directed  to  get  it,  is  a  search- 
ing test  of  their  self-denial  and  devotion.  True 
liberality  is  the  Divinely  appointed  safeguard 
against  covetousness,  with  this  caution,  '  to  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  re- 
quired '  (Lk  12«). 

The  question  of  definite  '  proportionate  giving ' 


may  be  briefly  dismissed.  It  has  been  sought  to 
press  the  law  of  a  tenth  as  binding  upon  aU,  and 
the  words  of  Jesus  (Mt  23^)  are  quotea  in  support. 
But  the  ground  is  insufficient.  An  inciaental 
reference  cannot  set  aside  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Any  rule  imposed  from  without  is  alien 
to  the  free  spirit  of  love.  Rules  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  lay  down  for  his  own  guidance  are  for 
the  individual  conscience  to  determine,  but  *the 
Christian  law  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  Enthusi- 
asm of  Humanity  which  He  declared  to  be  the 
source  from  which  all  right  action  flows'  {Ecce 
Homo),  *  Charity  has  no  other  limit  than  charity 
itself '  (Godet).    Cf.  Lk  6«>. 

LiTBRATURi. — Ecee  HomOf  ch.  xvii. :  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teach- 
ing, p.  371  f. ;  Weetcott,  Incarnation  and  Common  Life,  p.  196  f . ; 
Gladden,  The  Christian  Pastor,  p.  871  f.;  Ruskin,  Seoen  Lamps 
[*  Liamp  of  Sacrifice '],  also  Architecture  and  Painting,  $$  44-45, 
and  Arrows,  iL  191 ;  Butler,  Sermons,  ii.,  vi. 

W.  H.  Dyson. 
GLAD  TIDINGS.— See  Gospel. 

GLORT. — There  are  few  commoner  words  in  the 
English  Bible  than  '  glory,'  and  few  more  difficult 
of  definition.  The  word  appears  on  the  surface  to 
be  used  in  a  strange  variety  of  meanings  and  ap- 
plications, and  with  both  good  and  baa  connota- 
tion. Reputation,  praise,  honour  (true  and  false), 
splendour,  light,  perfection,  rewards  (temporal 
and  eternal) — all  these  vaiying  conceptions  seem 
covered  by  the  same  word. 

Nevertheless  the  underlying  thought  is  simpler 
than  would  appear.  In  the  (JT  a  large  number  of 
words  are  translated  in  English  by  *  glory,'  but 
by  far  the  most  common  is  iHsi,  of  which  the  root 
idea  is  *  heaviness,'  and  so  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
*  weight,'  *  worthiness.'  The  LXX  frequently  em- 
ploys 86^a  to  translate  this,  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  other  Hebrew  words ;  and  86^a  (with 
its  connected  verb  do^d^o;)  is  the  usual  NT  word 
rendered  *  glory.'  This  word  is  derived,  of  course, 
from  the  root  of  Sok^w,  *  to  think  or  suppose,'  and 
the  primary  meaning  of  86^a  is,  no  doubt,  '  thought 
or  opinion,  especially,  favourable  human  opinion, 
and  thus  in  a  seconaary  sense  *  reputation,  '  hon- 
our,' etc 

But  an  important  new  shade  of  meaning  comes 
into  the  word  when  it  is  used  in  religious  lan- 
guage. The  96^a  of  man,  human  opinion,  etc,  is 
shifting,  uncertain,  often  based  on  erroi*,  and  its 
pursuit  for  its  o>vn  sake  is  unworthy.  But  there 
IS  a  86^a  of  God  which  must  be  absolutely  true 
and  changeless.  God's  '  opinion '  marks  the  true 
value  of  things,  as  they  appear  to  the  eternal 
mind ;  and  God's  *  favourable  opinion '  is  true 
'glory.'  This  contrast  is  well  seen  in  Jn  5**  12**. 
Hence  *  glory,'  whether  •  applied  to  God  Himself 
or  to  His  works  as  seen  by  Him,  must  imply  the 
absolute  truth  which  unaerlies  all  phenomena. 
This  gives  us  the  connecting  link  between  'the 
glory  that  cometh  from  G^*  and  the  *  glory* 
which  man  conceives  of  as  belonging  to  God  Him- 
self. The  'glory  of  God,'  therefore,  must  mean 
His  essential  ana  unclian^ng  Godhead  as  revealed 
to  man.  And  the  familiar  ascription  'Glory  to 
Grod '  would  imply  not  only  a  right  human  praise, 
but  the  assigning  to  God  of  what  He  truly  is,  for 
nothing  higher  can  be  given  Him.  Similarly  the 
true  '  glory '  of  man  or  nature  must  be  that  ideal 
condition,  that  final  perfection,  which  exists  as  a 
real  fact  in  the  Divine  mind.  The  glory  of  God 
is  what  He  is  essentially ;  the  glory  of  created 
things  is  what  they  are  meant  by  God  to  be, 
though  not  yet  perfectly  attained  (He  2*^  Ro 
8"-«). 

Passing  on  to  that  which  this  article  is  specially 
concerned  with, — What  is  meant  by  the  'glory* 
and  the  'glorifying'  of  Jesus  Chnst?    It  must 
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mean  (a)  the  revelation  of  His  essential  Deity, 
that  which  He  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Father, 
though  veiled  from  man  by  the  limitation  of  the 
Incarnation.  See  Jn  17*,  He  1»,  1  Co  2»,  Ja  2^. 
<6)  The  revelation  of  the  ideal  and  perfect  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  as  elevated  by  its  union 
with  God  in  the  Incarnation  to  that  which  God 
means  it  to  be  by  the  law  of  its  creation,  that 
which  already  in  the  mind  of  Grod  it  essentially  is. 
Then  the  glory  of  Christ  is  the  explanation  and 
justification  of'^Gn  1"  (cf.  2  Co  3"). 

But  besides  this  fundamental  conception  of 
'  glory '  which  spring  out  of  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that '  glory ' 
in  Scripture  usually  carries  with  it  ideas  of  'light,* 
'splendour,*  and  'beauty.*  Thus  pre  -  eminently 
*  ttie  glory  of  the  Lord  *  in  the  OT  is  the  visible 
shining  forth  of  light,  by  which  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence is  recognized  by  man,  the  n^^y^  of  the  later 
Jews.  So  the  '  glory  appeared  to  Israel  at  Sinai 
<Ex  24W-  ")^  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  (Lv  &^,  Nu 
14i<>  16^^),  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
<1  K  8i«-  "),  in  the  visions  of  Isaiah  (6i-»)  and 
Ezekiel  (1^  3°  8^).  Similarly  the  Messianic  hopes 
of  Israel  are  expressed  under  the  figure  of  '  glory 
dwelling  in  the  land*  (Ps  86»).  See  artt.  'Glory 
(in  OT) '  and  '  Shekinah '  in  Hastings*  DB.  Pass- 
ing to  the  NT,  the  same  conception  of  '  ^lory  *  is 
seen  in  St.  Luke*s  account  of  the  Nativitj  (2*). 
And  this  is  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  the 
Person  of  Christ  in  the  narratives  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, especially  in  St.  Luke's  (9*''')«  There 
the  'glory*  of  Chnst  shines  forth  visibly  in  the 
dazzling  orightness  of  His  countenance.  It  en- 
compasses the  forms  of  Moses  and  Elijah  (v.*^) ;  it 
even  transfigures  material  objects  like  Christ's 
clothing  (v.^.  With  this  passage  should  be  com- 
pared the  visions  of  Stephen  in  Ac  7"  ;  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus  (Ac  9»  22»-"  26^),  and  of  St.  John  in  Patmos 
<Rev  l>»-i«). 

A  more  metaphysical  conception  of  the  *  glory  * 
of  Christ  is  seen  in  St.  Jphn's  Gospel.    The  E van- 


evidently 

describing  some  revelation  to  the  inward  eye  of 
what  Christ  essentially  is,  some  intuition  of  Hia 
Divine  power  (only  suggested  by  a  visible  *  si^  *) 
borne  in  upon  the  soul  of  the  believer.  In  Christ's 
words  and  works  His  true  nature,  as  the  '  efllul- 

Sence*  of  the  Father's  glory,  flashes  upon  and 
luminates  not  the  intellectual  faculties  merely, 
but  the  whole  being  of  man,  filling  it  with  the 
sense  of  light  and  b^uty  and  satbfaction. 

Thus  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  conception  of 
'gloiry*  which  combines  both  the  ideas  of  56^, 
as  *  splendour '  and  as  the  manifestation  of  eternal 
truth  atf  it  is  in  the  Divine  mind. 

In  this  sense  Christ  looks  forward  to  and  prays 
for  the  '  glorifying '  of  Himself  by  the  Father  ( Jn 
1331. 83  X71.  ft.  S4),  xhis  ^orifying  is  in  a  true  sense 
accomplished  in  the  Passion,  as  issuing  in  t^e 
Kesurrection;  whereby  the  true  nature  of  Christ 
and  His  rediemptive  work  were  recognized  and 
rejoiced  in  by  the  faithful.  There  is  a  'glory* 
which  is  yet  to  come,  but  the  jpresent  revelation  to 
the  Church  of  Christ's  glory  is  of  the  same  order 
as  the  future  one  which  will  complete  it  (17^). 
The  Christian  community,  already  ideally  per- 
fected by  tlie  separation  of  Judas  ( Jn  13'^),  is  hence- 
forth to  recognize  permanently  what  individual 
intuition  had  already  perceivea  and  confessed  at 
different  points  of  the  ministry.  And  this  '  glori- 
fying *  of^  Christ  is  to  be  the  '  glorifying  *  of  the 
Father  ( Jn  17^),  for  the  completion  of  Chri8t*s  work 
will  reveal  the  Divine  mind  and  i>urpose  to  the 
Church;  and  it  is  also  the  'glorifying*  of  the 
believer  and  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  (v.^),  for 


the  Church  will  be  the  permanent  witness  of  God 
to  the  world  (v.®),  and  man  in  union  with  Christ 
is  on  the  way  to  attain  the  Divine  ideal  (v.*). 

The  same  profound  conceptions  of  'glory'  ap- 
pear in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 
The  object  of  the  Christian  calling  is  '  the  <A)tain- 
ing  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *  (2  Th 
2**).  The  invisiole  '  glory  *  of  the  Christian  Church 
through  its  union  with  Christ  by  the  Spirit*  is 
greater  them  the  visible  '  glory '  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant (2  Co  3'-").  The  '  glory "^  of  God  reco^ized 
in  Christ  by  the  believer  is  a  new  creation  of 
light  (4^).  Present  limitations  and  sufferings  will 
be  abundantly  compensated  in  the  full  future 
revelation  of  *  glory  ^  (v.",  cf.  Ro  S^^-).  Indeed, 
the  'glorijhring  of  the  believer  is  already  ideally 
complete  (Ro  8*) ;  it  will  be  visibly  completed  in 
the  Resurrection  of  the  body  (Ph  3",  cf .  1  P  5^-  *). 

In  the  Resurrection  life,  therefore,  Christ  will 
be  seen  and  known  by  all  the  faculties,  the  whole 
being  of  man  redeemed,  as  sharing  fully  and 
essentially  in  the  'glory'  of  the  Godhead.  His 
Divinity  will  be  recognized  in  the  '  glory '  which 
was  ever  inseparable  from  it ;  His  humanity  will 
be  seen  filled  full,  illuminated  by  its  union  with 
His  Divinity,  'taken  up  into  God*  {Quicun^ue 
vult),  and  so  constituting  the  perfect  expression 
and  vehicle  of  His  Divinity  (1  Jn  3*).  Hence  in 
the  ideal  and  perfected  Church,  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse,  both  humanity  and  its  material  set- 
ting are  illuminated  with  '  the  glory  of  the  Lamb,' 
whose  glorified  humanity  is,  as  it  were,  the  '  Lamp ' 
(Rev  21®)  in  which  shines  the  '  glory '  of  the  GoJi- 
head. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thb  one  word  'glory'  is 
really  a  summary  of  the  Divine  purpose  for  crea- 
tion as  revealed  m  Scripture— 

*  From  Eden's  Iom  unto  the  end  of  yean.' 

The  'glory  of  God'  is  revealed  in  the  'glory  of 
Christ/  and  both  nature  and  man  are  in  Christ 
progressing  towards  'the  liberty  of  the  glory  of 
the  chUdren  of  God '  (Ro  8^1). 

LrrsRATUBB.  —  Qrimm •  Thayer,  BibL-Theol.  Lex.  8,v.  ^Hm; 
R.  St.  J.  Parry,  Discussion  qf  the  Gen.  Ep.  of  Jatnes  (1908),  36 ; 
and  the  Commentaries  on  the  NT  pasMgee  above  cited, 
especiaUy  Westoott's  St,  John,  1890. 

A.  R.  Whitham. 
GLUTTONOUS.— In  Mt  ll"  =  Lk  7"  we  are  in- 
formed that  our  Lord  was  reproached  as  a  glutton- 
ous man  and  a  wine-bibber.  The  Greek  is  alike  in 
both  passages — dp$p<aros  4*^yos  koL  olvow&njs.  The 
English  versions  are  probably  right  in  their  render- 
ing of  4>dyot  and  olvoTrirrfs  as  implying  intemperate 
excess.  But  this  hardly  lies  in  the  words  them- 
selves. 4>dyot  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.)  is  found 
only  in  these  passages  and  in  later  ecclesiastical 
writers.  olvow6mfs  does  by  usage  (not  by  etymology) 
imply  excess  (Anacreon,  98 ;  Call.  Ep.  37 ;  Poly  o. 
XX.  8.  2).  In  Pr  23*  it  answers  to  ]::  Kjb  *  one  who 
is  drunken  with  wine'  (cf.  Dt  21»,  Ezk  23«,  Hos 
4^^  for  use  of  the  Heb.  root) ;  and  it  is  parallel  with 
fUevaot  in  23".  In  Pr  31*  (24"  Swete)  the  verb 
ol»oirvr4ta  occurs  in  the  bad  sense.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  real  force  of  the  insult  to  our  Lord  is 
shown  by  Dt  21*.  The  rebellious  son  is  to  be 
brought  by  his  parents  to  the  elders,  to  whom  the 
parents  are  to  say,  '  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and 
rebellious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice,  he  is  a  riotous 
liver  and  a  drunkard.'  He  is  then  to  be  executed 
by  stoning.  It  is  true  that  the  LXX  here  avii^oKo- 
KOfwCw  olpo4>\vy€i  has  no  resemblance  to  the  phrase 
in  the  Gospels,  but  Pr  23*  has  ^^17^^  iKTcivov  <rvfifio- 
Xcut  as  one  naif  of  the  doublet,  '  among  gluttonous 
eaters  of  flesh '  (i|pr^  'ij^ti) ;  and  in  Pr  2^  Aq.,  Sym., 
Theod.  agree  in  using  tne  Deuteronomic  word  avfi- 
poKoKlnrot  for  ^^t.  DelitzBch  in  his  Heb.  NT  uses  the 
words  found  in  Dt  21*. 
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We  need  not  wonder  at  the  non-agreement  with  the  LXX. 
For  the  diacourse  has  several  indications  of  having  been  spoken 
in  Aramaic,  such  as  the  paronomasiaprobably  U>  be  found  in 
the  cry  of  the  children  (Mt  11^7,  Lk  7^  'danced'  and  'wept' ; 
cf.  Forrar,  I4f6  qf  Christy  i.  92;  and  the  Peshi^),  and  the 
variation  l^ymf — rimtt»  (Mt  ll^^,  Lk  7^  which  Is  best  explained 
by  supposing  some  error  in  reading  an  Aramaic  document. 

6£0RG£  Farmer. 

GNASHING  OF  TEETH  {h  ^pvyfi6s  tS>p  69bvTw, 
Mt  8i»  13*»-«>  22"  24"  25»  Lk  13»).— A  phrase 
describing  a  gesture  which  expresses  mainly  fury 
or  baffled  rage :  Job  16»,  Ps  36»«  ZV\  Ac  7** ;  cf. 
Ps  112'®  *The  wicked  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth, 
and  melt  away ' ;  but  these  OT  parallels  *  seem 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  set  form  which 
the  phrase  has  in  the  €rospels.t  The  expres- 
sion occurs  in  every  case  but  one  in  parables  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  even  that  exception  (Mt  8^') 
may  be  called  a  parabolic  representation.  This 
does  not  detract  from  the  force  of  the  warning, 
but  rather  the  pictorial  element  is  added  because 
of  the  Speakers  passionate  desire  to  make  the 
terrific  consequences  of  sin  vivid  and  memorable  in 
order  to  the  salvation  of  those  that  heard  Him,  and 
to  deter  them  and  us  from  the  course  that  would 
lead  to  such  a  fearful  end.  T.  GREGORY. 

GNAT.— See  Animals,  p.  67*. 

GOAT.— See  Animals,  p.  63*». 

GOD. — Introduction, — The  sphere  of  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  was  limited  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
(see  Father),  and  all  His  other  references  to  the 
Divine  Being  are  more  or  less  incidental.  They 
involve  conceptions  which  He  shared  with  Or 
prophets,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  contem- 
porary Judaism ;  but  the  form  which  some  of  these 
conceptions  take  in  His  teaching,  and  the  relative 
emphasis  which  He  laid  upon  them,  are  modified 
by  that  truth  which  was  central  and  fundamental 
in  His  own  experience  and  thought  of  God.  Jesus, 
in  all  His  references  to  God,  spoke  after  the 
manner  of  a  prophet,  and  not  after  the  manner  of 
the  Rabbis  or  the  Christian  theologian.  He  never 
sought  to  prove  the  existence  or  the  personality  of 
Grod.  These  were  invariably  assumed.  He  never 
communicated  any  speculative  views  regarding  the 
nature  or  the  attrioutes  of  (jrod.  Sil  that  He 
said  stood  in  direct  relation  to  right  conduct. 

The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  set  forth 
briefly  those  views  of  God,  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  words  of  Jesus,  which  may  properly  oe  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  and 
which  are,  to  some  extent,  characteristic  of  Jesus. 

!•  God  is  one,  —  To  Jesus,  as  to  His  people 
through  many  centuries,  God  was  one.  He  did 
not  modify  this  ancient  belief.  To  the  scribe  who 
asked  which  commandment  was  greatest,  Jesus 
quoted  the  familiar  confession  from  Deut.  (6^*) 
which  begins  with  the  words,  *  Jehovah  our  God  is 
one  Jehovah '  (Mk  12"') ;  and  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  represents  Jesus  as  addressing  these 
words  of  praver  to  the  Father — 'This  b  life 
eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true 
Gk)d '  (t6p  fidyov  d\ri0tv6v  Bcbv,  Jn  17'). 

Jesus  spoke  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  if  there  is 
any  place  at  which  He  sug^ts  a  personal  distinc- 
tion m  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  here.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  His  words  on  this  subject. 
His  references  to  the  Spirit  in  the  oldest  (gospels 
are  extremely  rare ;  and  in  only  one  instance  do 
all  the  Synoptics  agree  in  reportmg  the  use  of  this 
term.    This  is  the  passage  concerning  blasphemy 

*  fipvyfjtit  is  used  in  Pr  1912  of  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and  in 
Sir  513  of  beasts  *  ready  to  devour.' 

t  The  notion  of  some,  that  the  phrase  in  the  Oospels  is  based 
upon  a  conception  of  Gehenna  as  a  place  of  extreme  cold,  and 
that '  gnashing '  s  •  chattering  of  teetn,'  Is  very  precarious. 


against  the  Spirit  (Mk  3»,  Mt  12»i,  Lk  m%  There 
are  three  other*  occasions  on  which,  according 
to  one  or  two  of  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  spoke  (3 
the  Spirit,  (a)  The  first  of  these  occasions  was 
when  He  spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  His 
disciples  in  anticipation  of  their  roture  need  of 
support  when  called  before  governors  and  kings. 
According  to  Matthew  (10^),  He  said  to  them,  *  It 
is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you.'  In  Luke  we  have  two 
passages  referring  to  the  same,  or  at  least  very 
similar  occasions ;  one  of  these  speaks  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (rd  Brfiov  irvcOfM),  while  in  the  other  Jesus  is 
represented  as  saying,  '/  will  give  you  a  mouth 
and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not 
be  able  to  withstand '  (Lk  12^^  211^).  Mark  has  a 
similar  word  of  Jesus,  but  puts  it  on  a  different 
occasion.  The  situation  of  the  disciples  is  the 
same,  and  Jesus  says,  *  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  *  (Mk  13").  The  thought  which  all 
the  accounts  have  in  common  is  that  of  Divine 
assistance.  The  agent  who  assists  is  either  the 
*  Holy  Spirit,*  the  'Spirit  of  your  Father,*  or  Jesus 
Himself. 

(6)  Another  reference  by  Jesus  to  the  Spirit  is 
found  in  His  reply  to  those  who  accused  Him  of 
working  in  league  with  Beelzebul.  Here  He  said, 
'If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  demons '  (Mt 
12*) ;  or,  according  to  Luke,  *  If  I  by  the  finger  of 
God  cast  out  demons'  (11^). 

(c)  Finally,  according  to  Mark  (12*),  Jesus  re- 
ferred to  the  UOth  Psalm  as  spoken  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Mt^  has  simply  iv  irrei^/Miri,  and  Lk.  no 
reference  to  the  Spirit. 

Now  the  language  of  these  passages  does  not 
appear  to  suggest  a  different  view  of  the  Spirit 
from  that  of  tne  old  prophets.  If  Jesus  as  a  rule 
represented  His  disciples  as  dependent  on  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  as  caring  for  them,  and 
then  in  a  single  instance,  when  speaking  still  of 
the  Divine  aid,  said,  'the  Spirit  ot  your  Father' 
or  the  '  Holy  Spirit,'  we  cannot  suppose  that  He 
made  any  personal  distinction  between  them.  His 
word  is  an  echo  of  such  a  passage  as  Is  61^ '  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  upon  me,'  and  is  in 
part  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Joel  (2*)  that 
the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh.  The 
statement  of  Jesus  regarding  the  110th  Psalm,  that 
it  was  spoken  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  quite  parallel 
to  this  word  concerning  His  disciples.  It  shall 
be  with  them  as  it  was  with  the  author  of  this 
))salm.  The  Spirit  of  their  Father  will  speak  in 
them. 

Again,  when  Jesus  said,  '  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  [or  the  finger  of  God]  cast  out  demons,'  it  is 
manifest  that  His  thought  is  that  of  (xod's  pres- 
ence and  aid.  It  is  like  the  language  of  Micab 
when  he  said,  '  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah'  (3^).  The  Fourth  Gospel  expresses 
the  same  thought  when  it  represents  Jesus  as 
saying,  'The  Father  abiding  m  me  doeth  his 
works' (Jn  W% 

Finally,  when  Jesus  warned  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  concerning  the  irremissible  sin  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  draw  any  personal  distinction  between 
this  Spirit  and  Goa.  These  men  had  attributed 
the  manifestly  good  work  of  Jesus  to  the  prince  of 
bad  spirits.  Tnus  they  had  wilfully  called  good 
evil  (cf.  Is  5**).  They  had  violated  conscience  ; 
they  had  quenched,  at  least  for  the  moment,  this 
inner  and  fundamental  voice  of  Grod.  This  mani- 
festation of  Grod  within  them  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  accordance  with  OT  usage,  which  ascribes 
a  spirit  to  Jehovah,  in  and  through  which   He 

*  The  Baptismal  formula  of  Mt  281^  is  not  included,  for  the 
evidence  against  its  genuineness  is  regarded  by  the  present 
writer  as  conclusive ;  and  Lk  4^^  is  a  quotation. 
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reveals  Himself  to  the  spirit  of  man  {e.g.  Is  42^ 
63").    See  Unpardonable  Sin. 

The  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  14-16) 
regarding  the  Spirit  marks  an  advance  on  that  of 
the  Synoptics,  both  in  quantity  and  in  character ; 
but  this  teaching,  as  it  now  stands,  like  the  other 
discourses  of  John,  cannot  be  attributed  directly 
to  Jesus.  It  appears  to  represent  a  stage  of 
thought  fully  as  late  as  that  which  we  find  in 
Mt  &^.  We  need  not,  therefore,  discuss  it  in 
this  connexion,  where  we  are  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  And  we  conclude  this  para- 
graph with  the  statement  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  narrative  of  the  genuine  teaching  of  Jesus 
which  suggests  a  modification  of  the  old  prophetic 
conception  of  a  pure  monotheism.* 

2.  God  is  holy. — ^The  conception  which  Jesus  had 
of  the  holiness  of  Grod  is  implied  rather  than  ex- 
pressed in  His  teaching;  yet  though  not  directly 
stated,  it  is  fundamentol,  and  marks  an  advance 
on  the  teaching  of  the  OT.  How  fundamental 
this  conception  was  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
According  to  this,  the  standard  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Grod  called  for  a  righteousness  that  exceeded  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt5**). 
The  Law  declared  that  a  man  should  not  kill,  but 
Jesus  taught  that  anger  exposed  one  to  the  same 
danger  of  judgment  (v.^-)*  The  Law  declared 
against  adultery,  but  He  declared  against  the  lust- 
ful desire  (v.*^'-).  Now  this  profounder  conception 
of  sin,  this  attaching  of  the  gravest  penalties  to  the 
secret  feeling  of  anger  and  to  the  unclean  desire, 
implies  a  clearer  and  more  ethical  conception  of 
the  holiness  of  God. 

Again,  Jesus'  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God  is 
reflected  when  He  says  that  it  is  the  aim  of  His 
mission  to  call  sinners  (Mt  9^,  Mk  2^  [Lk  5"  adds, 
'  to  repentance ']) ;  and  His  feeling  is  still  more 
significantly  seen  in  the  Beatitude  for  the  pure  in 
heart  (Mt  5fi).  Finally,  the  intensity  of  His  ap- 
preciation of  Grod's  holiness  maj  be  measured  by 
the  severity  of  His  judgment  on  impenitent  sinners. 
One  of  such  tenderness  of  heart  as  Jesus  showed 
in  all  His  relations  to  others — a  tenderness  which 
He  believed  was  an  attribute  of  Grod — could  not 
have  uttered  such  words  of  judgment  as  Mk  3^ 
12^  and  Mt  25^,  unless  He  haa  ha^  an  open  vision 
of  the  Divine  purity. 

It  is  obWous  from  this  brief  8ur\'ev  that,  to  the 
thought  of  Jesus,  the  holiness  of  God  was  a  funda- 
mental fact,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  His  con- 
ception of  this  Divine  attribute  was  profoundly 
etnical.  Its  demands  could  not  be  satisfied,  as 
the  scribes  taught,  by  the  performance  of  any 
number  of  statutes.  Nothing  but  a  righteous 
state  of  the  heart  could  satisfy  them.  Jesus 
taught  His  disciples  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  their 
sins,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  fulfilment  of  the 
Law,  any  good  works  of  any  sort,  but  simply  on 
the  ground,  as  far  as  the  human  side  of  the  pardon 
is  concerned,  that  they  themselves  have  a  forgiv- 
ing spirit  (Mt  6",  Mk  11»).  The  ethical  character 
of  Jesus'  conception  of  the  holiness  of  Grod  is  seen 
also  in  His  own  relation  to  sinners ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  His  thought  of  Grod's  relation  to  sinners  was 
illustrated  by  His  own  attitude  toward  them. 
Now  we  are  told  that  He  came  into  personal  con- 
tact even  with  the  worst  of  men.  He  ate  with 
Sublicans  and  received  harlots,  having  no  fear  of 
efilement  from  them.  He  represented  Grod  under 
the  figure  of  a  father  embracing  a  son  who  had 
wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living  (Lk  15). 

In  the  thought  of  Jesus,  therefore,  the  holiness 

*  The  story  of  the  experience  of  Jemis  at  His  baptism  ia  pro- 
bably to  be  traced  back  to  Himself.  This  speaks  of  a  descent 
of  the  Spirit  and  a  voice  from  Qod.  It  recalls  Is  Ol^,  and  pn- 
supposes  the  same  conoeptioq^f  the  Spirit. 


of  God  did  not  imply,  as  with  the  scribes,  that  He 
was  far  removed  from  sinful  men,  being  Himself 
subject  to  defilement.  His  holiness  is  not  ritual, 
but  purely  ethicaL  It  is  that  quality  or  side  of 
His  oeing  which  makes  it  incumbent  on  all  men 
to  *  hallow '  His  name  (Mt  6").  It  is  that  which 
defines  His  character  with  reference  to  sin.  It  is 
that  attribute  of  Grod  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  trace  the  origin  of  evil  up  to  Him.  Jesus  every- 
where assumes  that  evil  originates  either  in  the 
freewill  of  man  (Mk  3*- "),  or  with  a  power  called 
the  *  devil '  (Mt  13*)  or  *  Satan  *  (Lk  W^).  It  cannot 
come  from  Grod,  for  He  is  the  one  absolutely  good 
Being  (Mk  lO^*). 

The  conception  of  the  holiness  of  Grod  involved 
in  the  teachmg  of  Jesus,  and  perfectly  illustrated 
in  His  character,  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  funda- 
mental in  importance  and  ethical  in  nature.  It 
has  parallels  in  the  OT,  as,  for  example,  in  Ps  51* 
and  Hab  1^ ;  but  the  clearness  and  intensity  with 
which  it  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  are  unique. 

8.  God  is  near. — There  is  a  third  feature  oJt  Jesus* 
thought  of  Grod  which,  though  whoUy  incidental 
and  subordinate  when  compared  with  His  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  character,  is  nevertheless  so 
conspicuous  that  it  helps  to  mark  o£r  the  Gospel 
from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  far 
more  noticeably  from  the  views  of  contemporary 
Judaism.  This  is  the  conception  of  the  nearness 
or  presence  of  (xod.  To  a  certain  extent  Jesus 
shared  the  thought  of  His  countrymen,  and  used 
the  current  phr^eology  regarding  God's  habita- 
tion. Thus  He  spoke  of  heaven  as  the  throne  of 
God,  and  the  earth  as  His  footstool  (Mt  S^  23»). 
The  idea  of  a  Divine  revelation  clothed  itself  to 
His  mind  in  the  imagery  of  an  open  sky,  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  voice  out  of  heaven 
(Mk  P®*").  But  there  is  no  special  emphasis  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  thought  that  heaven 
is  the  dwelling-place  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
The  emphasis  is  laid  on  another  point,  viz.  the 
practical  thought  of  God's  nearness.  Though  His 
throne  is  said  to  be  in  heaven.  He  is  no  '  abi^ntee ' 
God.  On  the  contrary.  He  is  personally  present 
with  men.  One  may  meet  Him  in  tne  inner 
chamber  (Mt  6').  He  reveals  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  unto  '  babes '  (11^).  He 
worked  in  and  through  Jesus  (12*),  and  Jesus  said 
that  God  would  speak  in  His  disciples  (10^).  This 
statement  may  well  be  taken  as  suggesting  the 
way  in  which  Jesus  generalljr  conceived  of  God's 
presence  with  men.  It  is  an  inner  spiritual  near- 
ness, a  fact  of  which  the  soul  takes  cognizance, 
and  which  is  manifested  to  the  world  only  through 
the  life  of  the  man  who  realizes  it. 

But  Grod  is  present  not  only  with  those  bein^ 
who  are  capable  of  communion  with  Him :  He  is 
present  also  in  Nature.  He  arrays  the  lily  in 
oeauty  (Mt  6*),  He  cares  for  the  birds  (v."),  notes 
the  fall  of  a  sparrow  (10*),  and  is  unceasingly 
active  in  works  of  mercy  and  kindness  (Jn  5^^). 
How  Jesus  pictured  to  His  mind  this  presence  of 
Grod  in  the  material  world  we  cannot  learn  from 
the  Gospels.  His  belief  in  this  particular,  as  also 
in  regard  to  Grod's  presence  with  men,  was  probably 
like  that  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  (see,  e.g., 
Ps  23*  1397-"  Is  40"  ee^),  though  a  more  constant 
and  marked  element  of  His  teaching.  It  was, 
doubtless,  a  consequence  of  His  religious  conscious- 
ness of  (j[od  rather  than  a  product  of  philosophic 
thought. 

Utbratueb.— See  under  art  Fathsr. 

George  Holley  Gilbert. 
OODS. — The  single  passage  in  the  Grospels  where 
the  word  Oeol  occurs  (Jn  1^*)  affords  an  excellent 
example  both  of  the  style  of  Jesus'  arguments  with 
His  Jewish  adversaries  and  of  His  attitude  to  the 
OT.    The  phrase,  '  I  said,  Ye  are  gods,'  is  a  literal 
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quotation  of  Ps  82  (LXX  81)*,  and  is  introduced  Greek  Test,,  and  Westcott's  Gospel  of  St,  John, 

as  such  by  the  word  invariably  employed  for  that  adloc.), 

purpose  {fariy   yey pa fi/iiyoyf   cf.    yAfpaTrrai   of    Mt  It  might  be  possible  for  an  objector  to  urce  that 

48. 6. 7. 10)      i^  ig  plain  that  in  quoting  these  words  the  whole  argument  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity 

Jesus  is  arguing  after  the  manner  of  the  well-  of  its  alleged  Author,  and  was  too  like  what  His 

known  argunientufn  ad  honUnem,  from  His  use  of  hearers  would  themselves  employ.     On  the  other 

the  personal  pronoun  'your,'  as  well  as  from  His  hand,  we  know  that  He  did  not  shrink,  at  times, 

application  of  the  title  '  law '  to  the  Psalms  (^v  rv>  from  meeting  the  Jews  on  their  own  ground  (see 

vdfjufi  vixQ>v,  cf.  tQ>  iffjLcr^fHfi  in  8^^;  and  for  a  similar  art.  ACCOMMODATION,  p.  19  ff.),  and  indeed  it  would 

use  of  the  term  'law,'  cf.  Jn  12^  15^).     It  is  an  seem  that  He  had  no  option  but  to  do  so,  if  His 

appeal  to  authority,   the  validity  of  which  His  teaching  was  ever  to  penetrate  their  understand- 

hearers  would  be  the  first  to  recognize.     It  was  ings.     Nor  did  He  at  any  time  avoid  confound- 

impossible  for  them  to  escape  a  conclusion  so  im-  ing  His  adversaries  out  of  their  own  mouth  (cf.  Mt 

mediately  the  outcome  of  premisses  universally  22^,  Lk  lO*'**  etc.).    At  the  same  time  it  is  evident 

accepted  as  true.    At  the  same  time  it  is  an  ar^-  that  there  is  a  profounder  significance  attaching  to 

ment  a  fortiori.    If  their  beloved  Law,  to  which  the  quotation  than  at  first  sight  appears,  and  it  is 


they  were  constantly  appealing,  hesitated  not  to    in  this  fact  that  we  have  a  more  certain  guide  to 
designate  as  'gods'  (D*n7jj)  the  judges  whose  par-    the  estimation  in  which  the  OT  writings  were  held 


destitute  '  (Ps  82^),  surely  the  charge  of  blasphemy  God  had  come,  and  who  derived  their  title  to  be  in 

came  badly  from  those  men  who  recognized  m  this  a  sense  Divine  from  the  fact  that  God  delegated  to 

Law  tlieir  final  court  of  appeal.     His  claim  to  be  them  an  authority  which  was  His  to  give,  and  that 

'the  Son  of  God,'  whom  tne  Father,  in  a  unique  He  communicated  His  will  through  them  to  the 

sense,  both  '  sanctified  and  sent,'  could  be  judged  People  over  whom  they  were  placed, 

by  His  works,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  contrast  Tne  phrase  6  \6yos  roO  dcoO,  occurring  as  it  does 

those  works  which  they  could  daily  witness  with  in  this  passage,  can  hardly  have  been  recorded  by 

the  works  of  men  whom  God  designated  '  sons  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Grospel  without  a  con- 

the  Most  High '  {]y^]i  '^,  Ps  82*).  scions  reference   to   that  Personal  Word,  about 

Jesus  in  this  place  seems  to  adopt  the  inteipreUtion  of  this  whom  he  speaks  in  his  Prologue.     The  Logos,  pre- 

Psaim  which  is  given  by  the  Turgum^  and  wnich  applies  the  existent  and  active,  was  the  means  by  which  God 

tiUe  'gods-  to  the  ewpthW  Judges  acting  in  their  capacity  as  ^^  effecting  the  eternal  movement  of  man  towards 

representatives  of  God.    He,  moreover,  countenances  the  ex-  „.     ^"^"^"K  *'"^Y*^  «*»*  *a*v  v«**«    v          rm.*        «"w» 

tension  of  the  term  *  Law'  to  other  portions  of  the  OT  besides  Himself  and  of  Himself  towards  man.     Inis  move- 

the  Pentateuch.   This  was  a  common  practice  in  the  writ-  ment  became  finally  complete  in  the  union  of  the 

topof  the  Jewish  lUbbins,  who  spoke  of 'toe  to  Incarnation,  when  God  and  man  met  in  an  ever- 

5:;f.^«:ithe^Sf^c"^^^  lasting  unity  (6  Xi^o,  .dj^  .^vero,  Jn  1").^    Nor 

auestion  of  R.  Joshua,  *  In  what  manner  is  toe  ResurrecUon  of  was  this  marvellous  synthesis    sprung  upon,'  SO  to 

lie  dead  proved  from  toe  Law  ? '  wito  toe  answer  that  it  is  said  speak,  the  human  race.    It  was  being  foreshadowed 

in IJj^84*'^TheyshaU praise toee'jnot'toej^^^  continuaUy   in    the    OT.      The    prophetic   *Thus 

To  toe  same  question  propounded  by  R.  Ohaia  toe  answer  is  *^"y™^7«»"j    *"    "";»    '^**       *    ^    *^iM    tt       A^    m.\ 

that  the  Resurrection  is  proved  from  Is  628  (see  Wiinsche,  Netu  saith  the  Lord    (cf.  e.g,  is  38',  Jer  19*,  Hoe  4»  etc. ) 

Beitrdge  zur  Brlauterung  der  Bcang^iUn  am  To/mud  und  was  the  outcome  of  a  consciousness  which  felt  its 

^a^)-       ..          ,     ^,              ^            *u    T        V  u  power  to  speak  and  act  as  God*s  euthly  repre- 

There  is  anotoer  explanation  current  among  toe  Jews  which  f^_4.^*i„^    „5j  *u«  £4.«^<.  ^*  4.u;«  »io;»« ;« ^r:t.Ai^4..,^ 

applied  the  term  'eldhun  in  this  place  to  toe  teaeUtes  who  stood  sentative,  and  the  fitness  of  this  claim  IS  vindicated 

SIC 


angei!$;  iney  wouia  neitner  nave  oegotten  cmiaren  nor  oecn  t^"  *    — •>  —'' -—r ••     >  ~ -~     .-  »  .' 

subject  to  death.    For  tois  reason  it  was,  according  to  this  the  prophet  lays  stress  on  the  reality  of  his  ex 

interpretation,  that  toe  Pmdm  says,  *  toey  shall  die  uke  men '  perience). 
(0*3^?  v. 7),  in  spite  of  toe  fact  that  toey  were  so  marvellously        The  union  of  €rod  and  man  accompliBhed  in  the 

^""i^yf^  ft^  ^!i  Tjlmudic  tractate  J ftodoA  Zarah,  foi  6. 1.  « w^rd  made  flesh  *  was  indirectly  suggested  in  the 

quotecfin  J.  Lightfoot  s  Har.  Heb.  et  Talm,,  vol.  ui.  p.  S59X  ^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Psalmist,  *  I  saTd,  ^are  ^eloMm,' 

The  evidential  value  of  the  whole  passage  with  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  in  repeating 

resoect  to  Jesus'  attitude  to  the  OT  Scriptures  this  expression  Jesus  had  in  His  mind  the  realiza- 

will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  measured  by  the  tion  of  this  profound  idea,  and  that  He  desired 

nature  of  the  clause,  'the  Scripture*  cannot  be  to  disclose  it  as  an  accomplished  fact  to  those 

broken.'    If  it  is  parenthetical,  we  have  a  direct  who  had  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  understand  (Mt 

assertion  by  Jesus  that  He  regarded  the  OT  as  13").  J,  R.  Willis. 

containing  elements  of  abiding  significance,  and, 

moreover,  that  its  meaning  found  its  final  and  true        GOLD. — 1.  Value.— The  Bible  references  to  gold 

explanation  in  His  person  and  life  (cf.  Jn  13**  and  are  in  terms  of  use  and  abuse,  in  accordance  with 

Mt  5**  etc.).     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  the  great  fundamental  truth,  *  The  gold  is  mine, 

certain  that  the  clause  is  of  the  nature  of  a  paren-  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts'  (Hag  2*).     Being  the  most 

thesis,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  preceding  con-  precious  of  metals,  it  represents  the  possession  and 

ditional  narticle  (et).     In  this  case  the  sense  would  mfluence  of  wealth.     It  has  a  central  place  in  the 

be  •  if  the  Scripture  cannot   be    broken,'  which  trilogy  of  life— length  of  days,  riches,  and  honour 

would  have  the  effect  of  presenting  the  ar]^f//m;ii<Mm  (l  Ch  29*).     It  seems  to  have  a  purchasing  power 

ad  Aominrin  in  a  still  stronger  and  more  merciless  over  the  other  two— on  the  one  luuid  in  securing 

form.     This  is  again  made  more  forcible  by  His  the  conditions  that  tend  to  prolong  life  (Ps  17" 

use  of  the  emphatic  pronoun  {vfuis),  as  if  lie  in-  73^- "),  and  on  the  other  by  influencmg  opinion  in 

tended  to  say,  *  How  is  it  possible  for  you,  of  all  favour  of  its  possessors  (Mt  19*,  Ja  2^.    As  the 

28", 

,  ..  ^     ^     -^  ,  -  .    -      ,. only 

I  am  a  blasphemer  ? '  (see  Plummer  in  Cambridge  when,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  precious  material 

*  t.  •  .   w^     *^  u      *w  *  •  J         *.  .w   ^^«,  t  available,  it  is  u^ed  to  give  visible  form  to  the 

*  It  18  to  he  not«d  here  that  <  y^mfn  does  not  mean  the  OT  in  Ti:,^«^  «i^— ,  ♦!,««.    ^1^   xJz^^^^  «  4^k:».»  ^f  ^^^u 
general,  for  which  the  word  wJudhe  -u  y^mfa.,  but  refers  to  P*^^®  ^iS5^,^liH  ^It^^  t-T^  ^Ku^J^Zi 
the  particular  passage  quoted  (cf.  Jn  SQB  2U  etcX  lessness  (Pb  1 15\  Is  31^  46*).    The  blindness  that  led 
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to  bugIe  idolatrous  perversion  among  the  Gentiles 
(Ac  17")  IB  also  found  among  the  Jews  (Mt  23"- "). 

2.  Associated  evU.—Aa  the  emblem  o£  wealth, 
gold  is  closely  couneeted  with  that  covetousnesa  in 
the  will  anil  heart  of  man  which  is  described  as 
the  motive  and  meeting-place  of  all  idolatries  (Col 
3*).  Job  can  plead  tliat  he  ha»  oot  made  gold  hU 
hope  (31").  Solomon  is  commended  becanse  he  did 
not  make  request  for  richea  (1  K  3").  The  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  is  given  as  one  of  the  explanations 
of  the  unfrttitful  hte  (Mt  13").  The  Bel/centred 
ambitions  and  gratilicatiojiB  of  wealth  are  ail 
against  the  perception  and  nervice  of  a  Kingdom 
in  which  even  the  poor  seek  the  enrichment  of 
other  lives  (Mk  lO",  2  Co  6").  The  order  given  to 
the  disciples  forbidding  them  to  take  gold  or  silver 
with  them  on  their  jouniey  of  proclamation  (Mt 
10*),  was  not  meant  as  a  commendation  of  poverty 
for  ita  own  sake.  Indeed,  it  was  jost  becanse 
money,  clothing,  and  the  wayfarer's  staff  were  the 
often-proved  neceasariea  of  ordinary  travel,  that 
the  omission  of  them  in  their  case  would  Jmriort  to 
their  message  about  the  Kingdom  a,  meaning  of 
instantaneousnesa  and  ureency.  The  eueat-law  of 
the  land  would  provide  food  and  shelter  for  the 
pHsaing  Btranger ;  and  where  they  were  asked  to 
prolong  their  slay,  those  who  were  thus  interested 
in  their  words  would  attend  to  their  wanta. 

After  playing  many  jiarts,  such  as  being  a 
inedinni  of  cfecorative  art,  a  standard  of  value,  and 
a  means  of  good  and  evil  in  society,  along  with 
higher  uses  in  the  coinage  of  empires  and  the 
representation  of  the  Godhead,  gold  renders  its 
last  symbolic  iiervice  in  providiug  a  pavement  for 
the  feet  of  the  s^nte  (Rev  SI"). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

GOLDEH  BULB.— This  name  is  given  to  a  saying 
of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Ill  Mt  7"  itii  form  la  fuller  and  probably  more 
original  than  in  Lk  6".  The  omission  of  the 
sentence,  '  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,'  by 
the  Gentile  Evangelist,  is  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
pose of  his  Gospel ;  other  variations  may  be  dne 
either  t«  changcH  made  in  the  course  of  oral  trans- 
mission, or  to  divergences  in  two  translations  into 
Greek  from  the  Aramaic,  The  two  versions  of 
the  saying  are  as  follows  : 
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I  Jfi  would  tint  t 


n  should  d 


The  saying  is  rightly  called  a  rule,  for  it  lays 
down  a  genm^  principle  for  moral  giiidani'e,  and 
fumiahea  a  ready  l«st  of  the  social  value  of  words 
and  deeds.  Bot  it  presupposes  an  ideal  of  social 
well-being  which  determines  the  end  of  conduct ; 
its  function  is  to  prescribe  means  for  the  attain- 
ment uf  that  end.  To  the  disciples  of  Christ  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  supreme 
end ;  for  them  this  saying  is,  therefore,  the  golden 
rule,  furnishing  a  standard  of  excellence  whose 
practical  value  consists  in  its  universal  applica- 
bility. Interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  rule, 
'  Do  as  yon  would  be  done  by,'  implies  the  em- 
bodiment in  action  of  the  prayer,  'Thy  will  be 
done,  as  in  heaven,  bo  on  earth ' ;  they  who  walk 
by  this  rule  ore  doing  all  that  in  them  ties  to  bring 
in  the  Golden  Age.  Disparagement  of  the  Baying 
is  the  result  either  of  failure  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  its  meaning,  or  of  the  rejection  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing in  regard  to  the  blesseoneas  in  which  all  men's 
good  consists. 

The  Intnriretiition  al  tlis  Ooldsn  Rule  is  UCtle.  it  U,  lU, 
klTpctfld  by  the  ocHiRExloa  ot  thoaght.  In  Uie  two  Oovpds  the 
cnnlMt  nrira.  W«ndt  tolloKi  Luke'i  order,  thoitEh  tlUa 
□e«»lUta  tho  rBtereniw  of  '  tlwnitora  ■  in  Ht  TH  to  Mt  sn— 
the  I'ene  which  cdrTfispondB  Ut  Lk  O*'.  On  thig  aupposllk 
ihi  word  *  therefore'  a  nude  to  ep — '" --— —  ■  "-» 


>n  lUghl  ill 


\^Tti~:  u  ihe  FMHer  glrea  'giMd  thlnsi'  to  Hli  dilMren  in 
reflponse  to  the  pr^er  which  in|ni—e  defire  la  rvceiye  them, 
eo  the  motive  A  Hi*  ofaUdnn'i  ■ctbns  Blnald  be  i.  ¥ridi  thilt 
otbem  nay  Bhira  In  the  tafoynumi  at  Uuma  good  Uilngi  trooi 
Above.  Another  InEcrpretuian  vhloh  preaervei  the  unity  ot 
the  BennDn  on  111*  NouDt  la  Uut  our  Lard  lollDwtil  Hli  en- 
couiBgenient  to  pxver  by  the  reminder  Chet  If  pnyer  it  to  be 
beard  then  moet  be  ■  good  tlte  {ChiTntom}.  It  la  equally 
tru«,  howerer,  that  the  good  life  b  fanpuMlfale  without  praj-er ; 
the  Father  bean  oi  when  we  aik  Hii  belp,  '  Oirrfjiire  Uic  in«t 
dEfflcult  duUes  of  unaelAah  brotherly  love  to  men  iwcoma 
poirible  to  ua '  (Dyke*.  Jfaniftlto  ^  Me  £i'ii0,  p.  hli\  The  two 
view!  ars  compicuienUry  and  not  mutually  eicluBtve.  It  wo 
ere  doing  unto  othen  aa  ChrlEit  wouid  have  ua  do,  He  usura 

hKU  of  grace  which  will  enable  ua  to  walk  in  love.    In  our 

thought.  Communion  with  the  Father  in  Chriifa  name  ia  a 
uimta  to  an  end,  even  the  beating  o(  much  fruit  (Jn  If") ;  on 

thepromiee  of  receiving  whatthej  aak  is  given  (v.  10). 

The  Golden  Rule  is  not,  as  some  philosophers 
have  held,  a  mere  /am  afnaJure.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  biuds  of  this  contention  there  lies  a  truth,  well 
expressed  by  Wesley  :  '  It  commends  itself,  as 
soon  as  heard,  to  every  man's  conscience  and 
understanding ;  insomncii  that  no  man  can  know- 
ingly offend  against  it,  without  carrying  his  con- 
demnation in  his  own  breast'  {Strmon  xkx.  S  2^). 
Hobbes  declares  that  moral  regulations,  which  ha 
calls  'immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  nature,' may 
all  be  Huramari;eed  in  the  simple  formula,  '  ua 
not  that  to  another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have 
done  to  thyself.'  '  It  is  clear,'  as  Sidgwick  points 
out  \Htst.  of  Elhics'.  p.  167  n. ),  '  that  Hobbes  does 
not  distinguish  this  formula  from  the  well-known 
"golden  rule"  of  the  Gospel, — cf.  Lcvialhnn,  ch. 
XV.  p.  79,  and  ch.  xvii.  p.  85, — whereas  the  formula 
above  quoted  is,  uf  course,  the  golden  rule  taken 
only  in  its  negative  application,  as  prescritung 
abstinences,  not  positive  services.' 

In  its  neijfilipe  form  the  saying  is  found  in  both 
Jewish  and  Dssan  sources  before  the  Christian  era. 
Tobias  is  admonished  by  his  father  TobiC  to  love 
his  brethren,  'and  what  is  displeasing  to  thyself, 
that  do  not  unto  any  other*  (To  4").  Hillel'a 
concise  replv  to  a  Gentile  im|airer  who  asked  to 
be  taught  tJie  whole  Law  while  standing  on  one 
foot,  was, '  What  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  unto  thy 
fellow-man ;  this  ia  the  whole  law,  the  rest  is  mere 
commentary'  (Bab.  S/iab.  3la).  A  saying  of  Con- 
fucius is,  'Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not 
wish  done  to  yourself  (Legge,  Ckinaie  Clossin,  L 
191  f.}.  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall,  liv  n.)  quotes 
from  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates,  i.  irde^oi'm  inp' 
Mpait  6pyllcaei,  raSm  toI.  flA^olJ  /li,  iraiitTf.  The 
pasBOge  occurs  in  an  address  (written  by  Isocrates, 
a  professional  wriUr)  of  Nicocles,  king  of  Cyprian 
Salamis  (c.  374  B.  c. ).  to  his  subjects,  dealing  with 
their  duties  as  such  (Isocrates,  IVicoclet,  Olfi). 

Tlie  unique  value  of  the  Golden  Rule  of  Jesus 
does  not  depend  npon  its  never  having  been  uttered 
by  any  earlier  teacher  in  its  positive  form,  but 
upon  Its  connexion  with  His  revelation  of  man's 
chief  good.  His  perfect  example  of  devotion  to  tliat 
good,  and  His  iwwer  to  inspire  and  sustain  those 
who,  at  His  bidding,  become  followers  of  that 
which  is  good.  It  remains  true,  however,  that 
there  is  little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  pre- 
Christian  parallel  tu  the  positive  rule.  Diogenes 
Laertins  (v.  -21)  tells  ns  that  Aristotle  wna  asked 
how  we  should  act  towards  our  friends,  and 
replied  ;  'as  we  would  they  shotild  act  to  us.'  The 
saving  is  quoted  with  no  context,  but  a  comparison 
■with  Nicom.  Ethict,  ix.  8  /b.,  is  in  favour  of  its 
genuineness.  Prof.  Legge,  commenting  on  the 
assertion  that  Confncius  gave  the  rule  only  in  a 
negative  form,  says :  '  but  lie  understood  it  also  in 
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its  positive  and  most  comprehensive  force,  and 
deplored,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  that  he  haid  not 
himself  always  attained  to  taking  the  initiative  in 
doing  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him  * 
{Encye.  BrUJ*  vi.  264»»). 

In  the  Apostolic  and  post  -  Apostolic  ages  the 
negative  form  of  the  rule  is  more  frequent,  both  in 
Christian  and  non-Christian  writers.  The  oldest 
Christian  authority  is  probably  LHdache,  1*.  It  is 
also  inserted  in  the  Western  text  of  Ac  15**  *,  but 
the  source  of  the  variant  is  uncertain.  Zahn  refers 
the  addition  to  the  Didache  ;  but,  as  Rendel  Harris 
says,  *  the  negative  precept  turns  up  everywhere  in 
the  early  Church,  having  been  absorbed  in  the  first 
instance  from  Jewish  ethics.'  (Cf.  Knowling's 
succinct  note  on  Ac  15*^  in  Expos,  Gr.  Test.).  Other 
examples  are  Const  Apost,  vii.  1 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  ii.  23,  139 ;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc,  iv.  16.  In 
non-Christian  authors  the  ne^tive  form  of  the  rule 
is  found  in  Philo  (Eusebius,  rrccp.  viii.  7. 6).  One 
of  the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Alexander 
Severus,  had  it  inscribed  in  his  palace  and  on 
public  buildings  (Lamprid.  c.  51).  Westermarck 
{Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideals,  i.  693) 
directs  attention  to  an  interesting  passage  in 
Epictetus  {Fraam.  42) :  the  keeping  of  slaves  is 
condemned  in  these  words,  *  What  you  avoid  suffer- 
ing yourself,  seek  not  to  impose  on  others.'  The 
rule  in  its  positive  form  is  loosely  quoted  in  Clem. 
Rom.  ad  Uor,  c.  xiii.,  *As  ye  ao,  so  shall  it  be 
done  unto  you  ...  as  ye  are  kind,  so  shall  kind- 
ness be  shown  unto  you.'  Harless  (Christian  Ethics, 
p.  110)  ascribes  to  Seneca  the  saying,  'ab  altero 
expectes  alteri  quod  feceris,' — a  suggestive  and  rare 
contrast  to  the  Stoic  maxim,  *  Quc^  tibi  fieri  non 
vis,  alteri  ne  feceris.* 

A  fair  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  the 
positive  form  of  the  Grolden  Rule  has  been  gener- 
ally regarded  as  marking  a  distinct  advance  upon 
the  negative  form,  its  ideal  of  social  duty  bemg 
higher  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  realize.  But 
Professor  Hirsch  takes  the  opposite  view ;  in  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  (vi.  22**)  he  says:  ***What 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,"  makes  self 
and  possible  advantages  to  self  the  central  motive ; 
* '  what  is  hateful  to  you  do  not  unto  another  "  makes 
the  effect  upon  others  the  regulating  principle.' 
But  how  can  self-interest  be  the  motive  for  doing 
good  to  thankful  and  unthankful  alike?  The 
positive  precept  puts  *  doing  *  first,  and  bids  us  take 
thought  in  doing  good  ;  we  are  to  give  what  would 
please  us,  if  we  were  in  tlie  place  of  those  whom  we 
are  trying  to  benefit,  though  it  may  be  quite 
certain  that  we  shall  receive  nothing  in  return. 
The  command  of  Christ  accords  >vith  His  teaching 
that  they  are  *  blessed '  who  do  not  invite  to  tlieir^ 
feasts  those  who  will  probably  return  the  invita- 
tion, but  those  who  cannot  make  such  recompense 
(Lk  14^*"^).  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand 
how  *doin^  nothing'  to  another  ensures  that  our 
conduct  will  be  regulated  by  altruistic  principles. 
To  do  no  harm  is  consistent  with  extreme  selfish- 
ness. *  The  negative  confines  us  to  the  region  of 
justice ;  the  positive  takes  us  into  tlie  region  of 
generosity  or  grace^  and  so  embraces  both  law  and 
prophets   (Bruce,  Expos.  Gr,  Test,  in  loc.). 

A  subtle  way  of  obtaining  a  negative  result  from  the  positive 
precept  is  mentioned  by  Schleiermocher  (Predigten,  lif.  84  ff.)- 
One  may  say  in  haughty  independence,  '  What  I  wish  is  that 
others  would  let  me  go  my  own  way  ;  therefore,  I  let  them  go 
theirs.'  It  is  rightly  said,  in  reply,  that  such  pride  is  incom- 
patible with  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus.  His  words, 
'whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,'  are  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  of  men's  mutual  dependence.  '  We  are 
members  one  of  another,  and  our  chief  danger  is  not  that  we 
should  forget  our  claims  on  others,  but  that  we  should  neglect 
our  duties  to  others ;  nevertheless  there  are  occasions  when 
our  possibilities  of  doing  goo<l  to  others  will  be  lessened  by 
unwillingness  to  be  served  by  others. 

A  practical  difficulty  presents  itself  to  the  minds 


of  many  who  desire  to  walk  in  accordance  with 
Christ's  rule.  A  king  cannot  do  to  his  subject 
what  he  desires  his  subject  to  do  to  him,  nor  can  a 
father  to  his  child,  nor  a  master  to  his  servant. 
But  our  Lord's  command  is  'even  so  do  ye  unto 
them.'  The  narrow  interpretation  is  not  only  false 
to  the  spirit,  but  also  to  tne  letter.  The  saying  of 
Christ  leaves  abundant  room  for  Kood  actions 
which  the  recipient  may  be  known  to  be  lUtogether 
unable  to  return, — another  reason  for  refusing  to 
see  in  the  positive  form  of  the  Golden  Rule  an 
appeal  to  self-interest.  The  Gr.  word  used  is  oUrtat, 
not  ravra ;  its  meaning  is  rightly  given  by  Alford 
{Com,  in  loc,),  'After  the  pattern  of  6aa  Ai'  .  .  . 
Because  what  might  suit  us  might  not  suit  others. 
We  are  to  think  what  we  should  like  done  to  us, 
and  then  apply  that  rule  to  our  dealings  with 
others.'  A  balaly  literal  interpretation  would  miss 
the  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  words,  when,  after  enumer- 
ating the  duties  of  servants  to  their  masters,  he 
says,  '  And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto 
them '  (Eph  6r).  The  rule  for  masters  and  servants 
alike  is  '  unto  the  Lord' ;  on  each  side  of  this  and  of 
every  human  relationship  there  is  opportunity  for 
'  goodwill '  and  for  *  doing  the  will  of  Crod  from  the 
heart'  (v.«-). 

Many  modem  writers  regard  the  Gk>Iden  Rule  as  identical 
with  the  ethical  maxim  of  Kant :  *  So  act  as  to  treat  humanity, 
whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that  of  anv  other,  in  every 
case  as  an  end  withal,  never  as  a  means  omy  *  (cf.  Votaw  in 
Hastings'  DB^  Ebctra  Vol.  p.  42» ;  Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
170  f. ;  Loofs,  Predigten,  ii.  227X  In  the  language  of  philosophy, 
Kant  forcefully  expresses  what  is  implied  in  the  simpler  words 
of  Jesus.  Doubtless  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Golden  Rule  to 
exploit  men  for  gain  or  for  pleasure ;  in  a  word,  to  have  one 
ideal  for  ourselves  and  another  for  our  neighbours.  Loofi 
shows  clearly  how  the  univeraaiity  of  the  ethical  imperative 
on  which  Kant  so  strongly  insists  is  a  distinct  note  in  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus.  He  alw>  makes  an  instructive  application  of 
this  principle  to  a  concrete  case,  and  shows  how  vamly  partners 
in  guilt  try  to  shelter  themselves  behind  their  own  parody  of 
this  rule.  As  though  mutual  agreement  could  ever  be  any 
excuse  for  collusion  m  dishonest  actions,  deceitful  evasions,  or 
even  immoral  pleasures.  His  replv  to  those  who  act  on  the 
principle  of  the  German  proverb,  '^The  left  hand  washes  the 
ri^ht,  and  the  right  hana  washes  the  left,'  is  in  substance  as 
follows :  Jesus  does  not  sa}*,  *  Whatsoever  one  of  you  would  that 
another  should  do  to  him,  let  him  do  the  same  to  that  other.* 
The  rule  is  universal.  There  must  be  no  arbitnurv  limiting  of 
the  extension  of  the  term  '  men '  in  the  saying,  *  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them.'  A  thief  and  his  accomplice  jnay,  for  the  sake  of  divid- 
ing the  spoil,  Mrink  at  each  other's  crimes ;  that  is  what  is  called 
honour  among  thieves.  But  neither  of  the  acoomplioee  can 
wish  to  make  the  rule  of  action  universal ;  they  cannot  desire 
to  be  deceived  by  all  men  as  they  have  agreed  to  combine  in 
deceiving  others. 

In  the  Golden  Rule,  John  Stuart  Mill  found  a 
fitting  expression  of  the  essential  principle  of  his 
ethical  system.  *  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by, 
and  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  constitute 
the  ideal  perfection  of  utilitarian  morality '  ( Utili- 
tarianism, p.  323).  But  when  the  crucial  question 
is  asked :  How  is  the  ideal  perfection  to  be 
attained  ?  the  reply  is  tliat  utility  enjoins,  '  as  the 
means  of  making  tne  nearest  approach  to  this  ideal/ 
that  (1)  *  laws  of  social  arrangements,' and  (2)  *  edu- 
cation and  opinion '  should  strive  to  *  establish  in 
the  mind  of  every  individual  an  indissoluble  associa- 
tion betw^een  his  own  happiness  and  the  good  of 
the  whole '  {op.  cit.  p.  323).  But  no  externsd  force, 
such  as  law  or  education,  can  supply  either  the 
motive  for  doing  as  we  would  l)e  done  by,  or  the 
power  to  fulfil  the  precept  we  approve.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  lips  of  Christ  the  Golden  Rule  has  its 
perfect  expression ;  but  its  superiority  as  an  ethical 
maxim  rests  upon  a  broader  basis.  It  is  more  to 
exemplify  a  rule  than  to  formulate  it;  it  is  still 
more  to  mmish  the  inward  inspiration  which  con- 
strains men  to  obey  it.  The  disciples  of  Christ 
have  another  Golden  Rule  for  their  actions  one 
toward  another ;  it  is  expressed  in  His  words,  *  as 
I  have  done  to  you ' ;  anu  their  all-powerful  motive 
is  the  assurfiuice  that  *  ye  did  it  unto  me '  (Mt  25^) 
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'will  be  their  abundant  reward,  if  whatsoever  they 
would  have  done  to  Christ  Himself,  even  so  they 
do  unto  men,  serving  them  lowlily  and  lovingly  in 
His  name  and  for  His  sake. 

LirsRATURB.— In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  this 
article,  see  Sbrm on  on  thx  Mouirr  and  the  excellent  Bibliographjr 
of  Votaw  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  VoL  p.  44  f. 

tJ  G  Tasker 

OOLOOTHA  (VoKyoBcL,  Aram.  K^^i^ij  Heb.  n^^i 
[2  K  9»],  *skuir).— The  name  of  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  crucified.  This  name  is  mentioned  by 
three  of  the  Evangelists  (Mt  27"  'a  place  called 
Golgotha,  that  is  to  say.  The  place  of  a  skull  * ; 
Mk  15^  '  the  place  Golgotha,  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, The  nlace  of  a  skuU';  Jn  19^^  'the  place 
called  The  place  of  a  skull,  which  is  cidled  in 
the  Hebrew,  Golgotha').  The  Greek  equivalent 
(yLpaviov)  is  used  by  St.  Luke  (23''  *  the  place  which 
is  called  The  skull,'  RV).  Vulg.  uses  here  the  Latin 
equivalent  Calvaria,  whence  *  Calvary  *  in  AV. 

Three  explanations  of  this  name  have  been  sug- 
gested :  (1)  Jerome  {Com.  in  Eph  6'^)  mentions  a 
tradition  that  Adam  was  buriea  at  G<>l^otha,  and 
that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  drops  of  Christ's  blood 
fell  on  his  skull  and  restored  him  to  life.  The 
skull  often  seen  in  early  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion 
refers  to  this.  (2)  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  place  of  public  execution,  where  bodies 
were  left  unburied  (Jerome,  Com.  in  Mt  27"),  but 
(a)  it  is  most  unlikely  that  dead  men's  bones  would 
have  been  left  lying  about  so  near  the  city,  when, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  they  made  any  one 
unclean  who  touched  them  ;  (b)  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  place  should  have  been  named  from  the 
skulls  rather  than  from  any  other  parts  of  skele- 
tons ;  (c)  the  expression  is  Kpcwlov  r&rot,  not  KfM»iiav 
T&jrosj  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be  if  this  deriva- 
tion were  correct.  (3)  The  most  probable  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  is  suggestea  by  the  form  of 
the  expression  in  St.  Luke,  'the  place  which  is 
called  The  skull.'  It  was  probably  so  called  because 
of  its  skull-like  contour.  The  use  of  the  article  by 
the  Evangelists  seems  to  indicate  that  the  place 
was  well  Known,  but  they  never  call  it  a  mountain. 
The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333)  speaks  of  it  as 
montieiilus  Golgotha,  and  the  expression  'Mount 
Calvary '  appears  to  have  come  into  use  after  the 
5th  century. 

The  site  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  All 
that  we  know  from  the  Bible  is  that  it  was  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city  (He  13",  Mt  27"- ",  Jn  W^- "), 
that  it  was  nigh  to  the  city  (Jn  19^),  that  it  was 
in  a  conspicuous  position  (Mk  16^,  Lk  23^),  that 
it  was  close  to  some  thoroughfare  leading  from  the 
country  (Mt  27»,  Mk  15«- »,  Lk  23»),  and  that  it 
was  near  a  garden  and  a  new  tomb  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  belonging  to  Joseph,  a  rich  man  of 
Arimathaea  (Jn  19^,  Mt  27*^' »,  Mk  16«- «,  Lk 
23").  These  particulars  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
a  positive  decision  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the 
proposed  identifications  of  Grolgotha,  but  they 
seem  to  be  decisive  against  the  first  of  the  four 
conjectures  mentioned  below,  to  bear  against  the 
second  slightly,  but  against  the  third  more  heavily, 
and  to  be  most  nearly  satisfied  by  the  fourth. 

1.  The  peculiar  theory  of  Fergusson  {Essay  on 
the  Anc.  Topog.  of  Jenu.,  and  art.  'Jerusalem '  in 
Smith's  DB),  that  Golgotha  was  on  Mount  Moriah, 
and  that  the  mosque  of  Omar  is  the  church  erected 
by  Constantino  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was 
quickly  shown  to  be  untenable  {e.g.  by  Bonar,  art. 
'  Jerusalem '  in  Fairbaim's  DB). 

2«  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  Khig,  p.  79)  and 
Porter  (Kitto's  Cyd.  of  Bib.  Lit.  art  'Golgotha') 
maintained  that  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion  was  east 
of  the  city,  between  the  then  existing  wall  and 
the  ^idron  Valley.  This  place  could  have  been 
quickly  and  easily  reached  from  the  palace  of 


Pilate  and  the  judgment -hall,  which  probably 
stood  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Qaram  area. 
According  to  this  view,  the  soldiers,  instead  of 
taking  their  prisoner  across  the  city  towards  the 
west,  or  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road, 
hurried  Him  through  the  nearest  gate  and  crucified 
Him  near  the  road  leading  to  Bethany.  Two  ob- 
jections are  ur^ed  against  this :  (a)  that  the  Gospel 
narratives  im^y  tlmt  the  road  passing  Golgotlia 
was  a  more  frequented  thoroughfare  than  this 
road  to  Bethany,  and  that  the  great  higliways  of 
Jerusalem  are  all  on  the  north  and  west  of  the 
city ;  and  {b)  that  there  is  no  skull-shaped  site  in 
this  region. 

8.  That  Grolgotha  was  where  the  Churcli  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  now  stands,  seems  to  have  been 
almost  universally  believed  from  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine  down  to  the  18th  century.  It  is  now 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  present  Churcli  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  occupies  the  site  of  the  one 
erected  hj  Oonstantine  in  A.D.  335.  On  what 
grounds  did  he  select  this  as  the  true  site  of  the 
Crucifixion  ?  Those  who  still  believe  it  to  be  the 
true  site  generally  assume  not  only  that  the  early 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  had  a  knowledge  of  the 

E laces  where  the  Lord  was  crucified  and  buried, 
ut  also  that  this  knowledge  was  handed  down  as 
a  reliable  tradition  through  three  hundred  years, 
notwithstanding  the  utter  demolition  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  and  again  by  Hadrian,  and  the  altering 
of  the  whole  aspect  of  the  city  by  the  latter  when 
he  rebuilt  it  as  a  Roman  colony  and  changed  its 
name  to  Aelia  Capitolina.  But  Eusebius,  in  describ- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  site  by  Constantine,  says  it 
had  been  '  given  over  to  forgetfulness  and  oblivion,' 
and  that  the  Emperor,  '  not  without  a  Divine  inti- 
mation, but  moved  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  Him- 
self,' ordered  it  to  be  purified  and  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings. 

'Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate  in 
speaking  of  a  spot  well  known  and  definitely  marked  by  Ions 
tradition.  The  Emperor,  too,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius,  regurdi 
the  discovery  of  "the  token  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under 
ground,"  as  **a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  suflBciently 
to  celebrate  or  even  to  comprehend."  The  mere  removal  of 
obstructions  from  a  well-known  spot  could  hardly  have  been 
described  as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and  Constantine  goes  to  show 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  held  to  be  the 
result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from  tradition,  but 
of  a  supernatural  interposition  and  revelation '  (Robinson,  BRP, 
Boston,  1841,  iL  76). 

The  same  impression  is  made  by  the  accounts  of 
the  writers  of  the  6th  century,  who,  however, 
unanimously  attribute  the  discovery  not  to  Con- 
stantine, but  to  his  mother  Helena.  Their  story 
is  that,  guided  by  a  '  Divine  intimation '  as  to  the 
place,  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  inquired  diligently 
of  the  inhabitants,  and,  after  a  difficult  search, 
found  the  sepulchre  and  beside  it  three  crosses,  and 
also  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscrijption  of  Pilate. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Macanus,  the  cross  to 
which  the  inscription  belonged  was  ascertained  by 
a  miracle  of  healing.  The  three  crosses  were  pre- 
sented in  succession  to  a  noble  lady  of  Jerusalem 
who  lay  sick  of  an  incurable  disease.  Two  of  them 
produced  no  efi*ect,  but  the  third  worked  an  im- 
mediate and  perfect  cure.  Eusebius,  though  con- 
temporary with  the  alleged  events,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross  nor  of  the 
agency  of  Helena.  But  whether  we  accept  the 
account  of  Eusebius  or  that  of  the  writers  of  the 
6th  century,  the  traditional  site  of  Calvary  rests 
on  a  miracle,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  on  a 
double  miracle. 

Those  who  now  favour  this  site  {e.g.  Sanday, 
Sac.  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  72-77)  labour  to  show 
that  there  was  a  previous  tradition  which  deter- 
mined Constantine  8  selection  of  the  spot,  but  the 
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onlj  proofs  they  adduce  are :  (a)  vague  allusions  to 
visits  made  by  early  pilgrims  to  the  *  Holy  Places  * 
of  Palestine,  an  expression  which  is  useid  of  the 
Holy  Land  at  large,  and  not  of  the  Holy  Citv  only ; 
and  (b)  the  alleged  regular  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  Apostle  James  to  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
through  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  place  might 
have  been  handed  down.  This  regular  succession 
of  bishops  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  only 
authority  on  the  subject  is  Eusebius,  who  lived 
two  centuries  afterwards,  and  he  says  expressly  that 
he  had  been  able  to  hnd  no  document  respecting 
them,  and  wrote  only  from  hearsay.  Moreover, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  prove  tne  existence  of 
an  earlier  tradition,  its  value  would  be  open  to 
serious  question,  as  is  shown  by  the  falsity  of  other 
traditions  which  did  actually  exist  in  tne  age  of 
Constantine.  For  instance,  Eusebius  in  A.D.  315 
speaks  of  pilgrims  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  behold  the  fulfilment  of  propnecy  and  to 
pay  their  adorations  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  Jesus  gave  His  last  charge  to  His 
disciples  and  then  ascended  into  heaven.  This  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  explicit  statement  of 
St.  Luke  (24«>- ")  that  *  he  led  them  out  until  they 
were  over  against  Bethany,  and  ...  he  parted 
from  them  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven.'  Other 
sites  sliown  to  pilgrims  in  that  uncritical  age  were 
impossible,  such  as  that  of  Rephidim  in  Moab. 
The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  places  the  Transfiguration 
on  Olivet,  and  the  com  oat  of  David  and  Goliath 
near  Jezreel.  The  fact  that  no  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  before  the 
visit  of  Helena,  though  they  were  made  in  plenty 
to  the  summit  of  Olivet,  goes  to  show  that  there 
was  no  tradition  concerning  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

In  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are 
shown  not  only  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  and  the 
rock  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  cleft  made  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  three  holes,  five  feet  apart,  in 
which  the  three  crosses  were  inserted,  but  also  a 
great  number  of  other  traditional  sites.  Almost 
every  incident  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  is 
definitely  located.  The  very  spots  are  pointed  out 
where  Christ  was  bound,  where  He  was  scourged, 
where  His  friends  stood  afar  off  during  the  Cruci- 
fixion, where  His  garments  were  parted,  where  His 
body  was  anoint^,  where  He  appeared  to  His 
mother  after  the  Resurrection,  and  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ;  the  rock  tombs  also  of  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathsea;  the  place  where  Helena's 
throne  stood  during  the  *  Invention  of  the  Cross,' 
— and  many  others.  The  number  of  these  identi- 
fications, all  under  one  roof,  do^  not  increase  our 
confidence  in  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

Not  less  damaging  to  the  claims  of  the  traditional 
site  is  the  topographical  evidence.  Our  Lord  suf- 
fered *  without  the  cate '  (He  13").  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  lies  far  within  the  walls  of  the 
present  city,  and,  as  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  the 
fair  presumption  is  that  it  included  the  site  of  that 
church  rather  than  excluded  it.  If  we  place  Gol- 
gotha at  the  traditional  site,  we  make  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  no  larger 
than  the  poverty-stricken  town  of  the  present  day, 
*  containing  not  far  from  200  acres,  from  which  36 
acres  must  be  deducted  for  the  Qaram  area '  (Mer- 
rill). This  difficulty  arising  from  the  present  loca- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been 
felt  as  early  as  the  8th  cent.,  and  also  in  the  12th 
and  14th,  but  the  first  to  reject  the  tradition  openly 
was  Korte,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1738,  ana  who 
urged  that  the  traditional  site  could  not  have  been 
outside  the  ancient  city,  because  of  ite  nearness  to 
the  former  area  of  the  Jewish  temple.  The  argu- 
ment against  this  site  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  determination  of  the  rook  levels  of 


Jerusalem  and  the  probable  course  of  the  '  second 
wall '  of  the  three  mentioned  by  Josephus.  The 
first  wall,  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  encompassed 
the  Upper  City  (Zion),  and  its  north  line  ran  east- 
ward from  the  tower  of  Hippicus  to  the  wall 
bounding  the  temple  area.  '  The  second  wall  had 
its  beginning  from  the  ^te  called  Gennath,  which 
belonged  to  the  first  waJl,  and,  encircling  only  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city,  it  extended  as  for  as 
the  Tower  Antonia  *  [BJy.  iv.  2).  This  wall,  which 
was  probably  built  by  Hezekiah,  running  in  a 
circle  or  curve,  seems  to  have  had  no  angles  like 
the  first  and  third,  and  therefore  to  have  required 
no  extended  description.  If  this  curve  included 
the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  (which  must  surely  have 
been  within  the  walls),  it  would  naturally  have 
included  also  the  traditional  site  of  the  Sepulchre. 
If,  in  spite  of  the  statement  of  Josephus,  the  wall 
be  drawn  with  a  re-entering  angle  so  as  to  exclude 
the  traditional  site,  there  still  remain  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  grouno, 
since  in  this  case  the  wall  must  have  been  ouilt  in 
a  deep  valley  (Tyropoeon),  and  must  have  been 
dominated  from  without  by  the  adjacent  knoU  on 
which  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  now 
stands  ( Acra).  But  '  fortresses  stand  on  hills,  not 
in  deep  ravines,'  *  the  wall  must  have  stood  on  the 
high  ground*  (Conder).  Immediately  east  of  the 
Tower  of  David  (at  or  near  which  Hippicus  must 
have  stood)  a  narrow  ridge  runs  north  and  south, 
connecting  the  two  hills  Zion  and  Acra  and  sepa- 
rating the  head  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  from  the 
valley  west  of  the  Jaffa  gate.  As  this  \b  the  only 
place  where  the  wall  could  have  protected  the 
valley  on  the  east  and  commanded  the  valley  on 
the  west,  the  natural  course  for  the  engineers 
would  have  been  to  build  the  wall  along  this  ridge. 
Exactly  along  this  ridge  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall  were  found  in  1885  by  Dr.  Merrill.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  it  were  exposed  in  a 
line  running  north-west  and  south-east,  at  a  depth- 
of  10  or  12  ft.  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground.  At  some  points  but  one  course  of  stone 
remained,  at  others  two,  at  others  three.  The 
stones  correspond  in  size  and  work  to  those  in  the 
base  of  the  Tower  of  David,  a  few  yards  farther 
south.  This  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  second 
wall.  Later,  another  section,  26  ft.  long,  of  similar 
work,  was  found  farther  north,  besides  traces  at 
several  other  pointe.  In  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  entire  sections  are  found  towards  the  south 
and  only  debris  of  walls  towards  the  north.  Dr. 
Merrill  cites  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Titus 

*  threw  down  the  entire  northern  portion,'  but  left 
the  southern  standing  and  placed  garrisons  in  its 
towers.  From  the  statement  that  Titus  made  his 
attack  'against  the  central  tower  of  the  north 
wall '  he  argues  further,  that  if  the  wall  ran  from 
near  Hippicus  to  Antonia  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
clude the  traditional  site  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  two- 
parts  of  the  wall  after  it  was  broken  in  the  middle 
should  have  been  designated  the  'eastern'  and 

*  western ' ;  but  Josephus  calls  them  the  *  northern ' 
and  'southern,'  a  description  which  is  obviously 
more  appropriate  to  a  wall  which  ran  well  to  the 
west  and  north  of  the  traditional  site  {Presb,  and 
Ref.  Rev.  iu.  p.  646). 

Parts  of  an  ancient  diteh  and  remains  of  walls 
have  been  recently  discovered  east  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Schick  regards  these 
as  remains  of  the  second  wall  and  of  the  city  moat. 
But,  as  Benzinger  says  (Hilprecht's  Explorations^ 
in  Bible  Lands  in  the  19th  Cent.),  his  explanation 
'  is  not  convincing  in  itself,  and  there  stand  op- 
posed to  it  importent  considerations  of  a  general 
nature,'  such  as  have  been  cited  above,  e.g.  the 
military  objection  to  locating  a  wall  in  a  valley 
dominated  from  without  by  higher  ground,  and 
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the  fact  that,  had  this  been  the  coaree  of  the  wall, 
Jerusalem  could  not  have  ac'commuclated  its  great 
pupulatioD  at  the  time  of  ChriBt. 

'     n  undoubted  Jewish  tomb  at 


cited  Hs  evidence  that  the  place  viae  oatside  tin. 
old  rity  wall,  '  but  we  know  from  Uie  Talmud  that 
ancient  haU-forgotten  tombs  were  allowed  by  the 
Jews  to  exist  within  Jerusalem,  and  anj  writer 
will  (ulinit  that,  in  the  time  of  Agrippa  at  least, 
this  particular  tomb  was  within  the  circuit  of  tbe 
town.'  The  third  wall,  which  ran  for  to  the  nortli- 
west  and  north  of  the  present  city  wall,  was  built 
by  Afjri^pa  only  ten  or  eleven  years  after  the 
Cracihxion,  to  enclose  a  larce  suburb  that  had 
gradually  extended  beyond  the  second  wall.  So 
that,  even  if  it  eoold  be  shon-n  that  the  Sepulchre 
was  ontaide  the  second  wall,  it  certainly  lay  far 
within  the  line  of  the  third,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  new  town  which  at  tbe  time  of  the  Crucitixion 
must  have  been  already  growing  north  of  the 
second  wall.  The  words  ■  without  the  gate'  and 
'  nigh  to  the  city '  could  scarcely  mean  '  within  the 
suburbs'  (Schal)}. 

ChuMiubriiuKl  {/l>n< 

dorf  (K*ua  HI  ^  OriflitX  de'Voau?a<t  J^oKmi 

c.^—^  I ,> ,_<  "■— mt^iiiiii«n  (L-. 

'   "      (/  Uf  Ottp^X  ud 
J0  luuA  dm  ^MlM 


ClfrnHmt-Ou 
'  (Baend  Situ 
d  by  Hortaf SelM 

LaHdr\R(Mnwin^BRr,titaBait{iitJiiea3ac 


%  Budsj  (Saend  SOti  iff  Uu  OttpM),  and 


_  .-iifxr  181TX  ■io'tita  lGcigMa\  WUno  ITht  La^i%  iht 
fiiAIr),  Borclty  iTkt  Cit»  qfOu  Gnat  Kina\  BcbtB  IThnmgh 
BiiJr  LandiX  Coodcr  {Tml  Wort  in  Palalau),  wd  olhtn. 

1.  The  theory  that  Golgotha  is  tbe  skaU-sliaped 
knoU  above  Jeremiah's  grotto,  outside  the  present 
north  wait,  near  tlie  Damascus  gate,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Otto  TheniiiB  in  1840.     Arimilar  yi 


e  the  theory  has  come  rapidly  into  favour,  and 
has  been  accepted  by  Gen.  C.  E.  Gordon,  Sir 
J,  W.  Da«Bon,  Dr,  Merrill,  Dr.  SchafT,  Col. 
Conder,  and  others.  It  amiwers  all  the  requirv- 
uienta  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  being  ontfiide  the 
walls,  nigh  to  the  city,  in  a  conspicuous  jiosition, 
near  a  frequented  thoronghlare — tbe  mam  north 
road,  and  near  to  ancient  Jewish  rock-hewn  tombs, 
one  of  which  was  discovered  by  Conder  about  700 
ft.  west  of  tbe  knoll.  The  so-called  '  Gordon's 
Tomb,'  about  230  ft.  from  the  summit  of  tbe  knoll, 
is  thought  by  Conder  to  be  a  Christian  tomb  of 
the  Byiantiiie  a);e  :  bnt  Scliick  says  it  '  was  origjn. 
ally  a  rather  small  rock-put  Jewish  tomb,  but  be- 
came afterwards  a  Christian  tomb.'  The  great 
cemetery  of  Jewish  times  lay  north  of  the  city. 

Moreover,  Jewish  tradition  r^ards  this  hill  as 
the  place  of  public  execution,  and  the  Jews  still 
call  it  'the  Place  of  Stoning.'  Christian  tradi- 
tion also,  as  old  as  the  6th  cent.,  fixes  this  ae  tlie 
place  of  the  stonine  of  Stephen.  The  tact  that 
Christ  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  method  of 
crucifixion  and  not  by  the  Jewish  method  of  ston- 
ing does  not  break  the  force  of  this  a^nnient,  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jerusalem  had 
two  places  of  public  execution.  No  other  place 
would  have  1)een  so  convenient  to  the  Romans  for 
this  pnrpofc,  starting,  as  they  probably  did,  from 
Antonia.  The  castle  seems  to  have  been  itself  a  part 
of  the  out«r  ramparts  on  the  north-east,  with  the 
north  wall  of  the  temple  area  stretching  from  it  to 
the  east  an<l  the  second  city  wall  to  the  north- 
west. Tliere  mn.st  have  been  some  feasible  route 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  con- 
stantly going  back  and  forth  between  this  fortress 
&nd  Ciesarea.  There  was  no  such  route  to  the  east 
or  sontb.  To  go  west  would  have  taken  them 
tbrongh  tjie  heart  of  the  crowded  city,  with  its 
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narrow  streets  and  it.'t  perils  from  the  mob.  What 
more  natural  than  that  ihere  sliuuld  have  been  a 
road  leading  directly  from  Antonia  to  the  open 
country  northwards !  Here,  accordingly,  only  a 
sliort  distance  north  of  the  city,  we  hiid  the  re- 
mains of  a  Homan  road. 


riH-nUona  wen  to 


le  city,  i  U 


iLlhtf 


SWP  ■  Jeraimiem.'  twa.;  Merrill  in  Aiidoecr  Krc,  iSSS, 
p.  165D.;  PEFSt,  1802,  pp.  IZOB.,  177,  188,  SOS;  WllBm, 
Uoljiolha  and  lAg  Bolv  Stpuielin,  IflW ;  uid  norka  died  in  Um 

"^■cie-  W.  W.  Moore. 

The  irord  ■hould  be  fern.  In  Orwk  u  In  Hebrew,  bat  the  flu] 

fem.  B  time*,  neuL  S  time*,  and  in  6  nungei  ibe  gender  la 
indelennimt*.  In  tbeKT  It  Ufem.  InSPi^Kid  Mt  IW'ICD], 
butneuUlnuLlKAB). 

The  name  occurs  in  tbe  KT  in  Mt  10",  iBo  8", 
2  1'  2<,  Jude^  (In  Mk  6"  it  occurs  in  a  sentence 
wrongly  inserted  in  A  and  some  Lat.  MSS,  whence 
it  found  its  wa^  through  the  Tit  into  the  AV), 
In  every  case  it  is  coupled  with  Sodom,  as  it  is 
invariably  in  the  OT.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  bow- 
ever,  that  Sodom  is  mentioned  alone  in  Mt  II™-, 
Lk  IT",  Rev  U".  Not  only  so,  but  in  Lk  10".  the 
parallel  passage  to  Mt  10";  Gomorrah  is  omitted. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  St.  hfatthew 
'"       of  the  name  is  editorial   and   not 


ori^nal ;  and,  moreover,  the  text  L 
KAll  Toi^pput,  C  Tonifipai,  D  roMpoi :  again  KC 
insert  -n  before  Ton.,  while  ABD  omit  it.  Our 
Lord,  then,  used '  Sodom '  (or "  the  land  of  Sodom ') 
alone  ;  in  Bo  IP  the  passage  is  a  direct  quotation 
from  Is  ]■ ;  while  the  OT  expression  '  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah '  is  found  only  in  the  two  late,  and 
closely  connected,  writings,  Jude  and  2  Peter. 
P'or  the  lessons  drawn   by  onr  Lord   from   the 


GOOD  {i-iv-Sit,  nXJt).— It  is  not  easy  to  define 
Christ's  idea  of  what  is  good.  His  expressions 
vary  from  a  conception  of  the  Good  as  one  with 
the  infinitely  and  iniuiitabty  Perfect  to  the  most 
commonplace  uses  of  the  word.  He  speaks  of  old 
wine  as  '  good '  {Lk  5").  of  the  wedding -guests  as 
'both  bad  and  good'  {Mt  23'°),  of  salt  as  'good' 
(Mk  9"  II  Lk  \V*),  of  certain  ground  as  being 
'good'  (Mk4<il  LkS'),  of  God  makins  'his sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good'  {Mt  S"),  and 
He  says  of  Judas,  'Good  {'.a\6t)  were  it  for  that 
man  if  he  had  not  been  bom '  (26^  II  Mk  H").  Yet 
when  the  young  ruler  comes  to  Him  with  the  same 
conventional  usage  of  the  word,  'Good  Master 
(Ji  JdoicaXe  i-yaSi),  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life?' (Mk  10"  11  Lk  18";  cf.  Mt  IQ'"- 
and  WH's  'Notes  on  Select  Readings'  ad  loc.), 
Jesus  rejects  tlie  title  as  applied  to  Himself,  and 
asserts  that  '  none  is  good  save  one,  even  God.' 
Whether  this  be  read  as  'not  denying  that  He  is 
good,  but  insisling  that  none  should  call  Him  bo 
who  did  not  believe  Him  to  be  God'  (Liddon, 
Bampt.  Lret.  i.  23|,  or  aa '  the  self-judgment  which 
felt  hurt  by  tbe  epithet  good '  (Martineau.  Seat  of 
Authority,  651),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jesus 
purposely  made  use  of  the  young  man's  phrase  to 
point  htm  to  the  ideal  Good.  Behind  tue  things 
to  be  done,  which  were  in  tbe  qnesCioner's  mind, — 
greater  than  matt«rB  of  law  or  ritual,  or  even 
charity,— was  the  necessity  that  be  should  recog- 
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nize  the  SuDreme  Good,  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  all 

goodness.  This  did  not  imply  that  man  should  be 
opeless  of  attaining  a  certain  measure  of  the 
good,  that  it  was  something  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  race,  but  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
good  is  God,  and  that  to  define  or  limit  it  is  as  im- 

S>8sible  as  to  define  or  limit  the  Eternal  Himself, 
nly  on  this  occasion  does  Jesus  so  suddenly  soar 
beyond  the  intention  of  any  questioner  who  ap- 
proaches Him.  Elsewhere  He  tells  a  parable,  and 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  master  of  the  vine- 
yard (a  most  human  representative  of  the  Heavenly 
Master)  the  question,  <  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  1 
am  good  ? '  (Mt  20^'') ;  and  He  speaks  of  '  the  good 
man '  who  '  out  of  his  good  treasure  brin^th  u>Tth. 
good  things'  (12**  ||  Lk  6**).  So  we  may  Took  upon 
the  story  of  the  Rich  Young  Man  as  a  unique 
expression  of  Christ's  highest  thought  of  the  Grood, 
but  not  as  thereby  ruling  out  all  lesser  conceptions. 
A  man  mav  begin  to  do  good  or  to  live  a  good  life 
before  he  learns  that  tne  foundation  otall  the 
good  he  accomplishes  or  attains  to  is  God  Himself ; 
that  no  ethical  aims  are  good  which  lack  a  Divine 
sanction.  It  is  better  for  a  man  when  this  inward 
recognition  of  the  Eternal  Goodness  precedes  the 
active  goodness  of  his  life,  for  then  ne  finds  the 
peculiar  secret  of  St.  Paul's  dogma  (Ro  8^),  *  All 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.  But  the  doing  of  good  for  its  own  sake  may 
be  a  man's  first  step  towards  the  Kingdom  of  Goa, 
and  later  he  will  be  prepared  for  any  self-denial 
or  self-sacrifice  that  may  bring  him  nearer  the 
heavenly  perfection  (Mt  18*  II  Mk  9^-  **•*'),  when  he 
has  learnt  that  it  is  God's  Kingdom  he  approaches 
and  not  the  invention  of  his  own  sympathetic  im- 
pulses alone. 

In  line  with  this  thought  of  Christ's  b  the  liberty 
in  the  modes  of  doing  good  which  He  frequently 
asserted.  With  Him  the  present  was  always  the 
fitting  opnortunity  of  the  good,  though  He  might 
occasionally  ask  toe  opinion  of  the  Pnarisees  and 
scribes  as  to  whether  it  was  <  lawful  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath '  (Mt  12"  ||  Mk  3*,  Lk  6»). 

Some  element  of  altruism  enters  into  all  His 
conceptions  of  good.  The  Greek  masters  (especi- 
ally Plato  and  Aristotle)  assert  the  ^ood  of  a  man 
to  lie  in  his  *  well-being'  (Sidgwick's  constant 
rendering  of  ei)dou/iov/a),  a  condition  which  depends 
on  certain  visible  *  goods '  that  are  his  o>vn  personal 
possession,  and  in  no  way  bring  him  into  contact 
with  less  fortunate  men,  such  'good  things'  as 
wealth,  health,  beauty,  and  intellect.  But  Christ 
regards  that  alone  as  good  which  lessens  the  dis- 
tance between  man  and  man,  and  man  and  God. 
The  good  a  man  should  seek  is  that  of  each  and  all 
men,  even  *  them  that  hate  you '  (Lk  6*^),  for  the 
doing  of  good  to  others  is  tlie  final  test  of  the 
practical  value  of  religion,  and  became  the  dis- 
tinctive note  of  !the  character  of  Christ  in  the 
Apostolic  days  when  He  was  described  as  one  who 
•went  about  doing  good  and  healing'  (Ac  10**). 
This  is  indicative  of  all  the  visible  elements  of  the 
good  in  His  teachings.  Love,  His  supreme  dogma, 
nnds  its  essence  in  self-surrender.  The  parables 
of  conduct,  such  as  the  Good  Samaritan,  are  in- 
sistent upon  the  actual  doing  of  some  good.  When 
Jesus  sends  the  Baptist  His  own  record,  the  good 
things  that  will  bear  witness  to  Him,  it  is  a  tale 
of  deeds  of  brotherly  kindness,  of  help  for  the 
blind,  lame,  lepers,  aeaf,  the  poor,  and  even  the 
dead  (Mt  11^).  Zacchseus  is  assured  of  his  salva- 
tion when  he  has  learned  to  share  with  his  poorer 
brethren  (Lk  19**  *).  The  fact  of  giving  is  accepted 
by  Christ  as  the  evidence  of  a  desire  to  do  good 
(Mk  14').  The  good  man  is  not  only  devout ;  his 
personal  piety  may  be  the  surest  oasis  for  tlie 
true  spirit  of  goodness  in  him ;  but  the  good  must 
take  form  in  some  actual  warring  with  the  world's 


evils,  some  earnest  attempt  to  remedy  the  miseries, 
sufferings,  diseases,  afflictions,  sorrows,  or  poverty 
of  men.  This  is  the  vital  test  applied  in  the  great 
parable  of  the  Judgment  (Mt  25^"'-).  The  Son 
of  Man  there  asks  no  question  as  to  spiritual 
apprehension,  or  intellectual  convictions,  or  ecclesi- 
astical obedience.  'The  kingdom  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world ' — from  the  moment  of 
the  birth  of  mankind — is  for  those  who  saw  and 
served  the  King  in  brethren  who  were  hungry, 
thirsty,  outcasts,  naked,  sick,  or  in  prison.  Clmst 
sanctions  the  popular  judgment  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  man, — that  efl'ectiveness  in  well-doing 
which  moves  steadily  and  lovingly  towards  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  the  world,  tliat  social  message 
of  the  gospel  which  is  the  enthusiasm  of  true 
goodness,  and  is  able  to  '  overcome  evil  with  good ' 
(Ko  12*^).  But  all  such  doing  rests  on  being.  It 
is  intimately  connected  with  each  man's  own 
spiritual  vision  and  condition,  for  it  is  the  rudi- 
mentary realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven ; 
it  issues  from  that  Kingdom  which  is  'within' 
(Lk  17"),  where  'glory,  honour,  and  peace'  are  the 
blessings  which  come  '  to  every  one  that  worketh 
good '  (Ko  2*®) — a  Kingdom  which  a  man  may  never 
have  explored,  but  which  is  the  ground  from  which 
grows  all  the  practical  good  he  does  (Mt  12*").  If 
the  tree  is  good,  the  fruit  is  good  (v.^),  and  when 
the  whole  being  of  a  man  is  awake  to  the  inflow- 
ing of  the  Divine  Goodness,  he  becomes  the  more 
keenly  sensitive  to  Righteousness,  Truth,  Love, 
and  tne  Brotherhood,  and  finds  increasingly  St. 
Peter's  utterance  at  the  Transfiguration  to  he  his 
own :  *  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here '  (Mt  17* 
II  Mk  9*  II  Lk  9**).  The  Good  enters  imperceptibly ; 
it  is  not  bom  of  the  law,  nor  of  any  ethical 
analysis ;  and  in  the  unexpectedness  of  its  joy  the 
disciple  is  conscious  of  having  reached  the  nighest 
heaven,  of  having  found  that  delight  in  whatever 
is  good  which  helps  him  to  understand  the  true 
end  of  life,  '  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for 
ever.'  Edgar  Daplyn. 

GOODNESS. — As  resignation  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Buddhist,  and  valour  of  the  Mohammedan,  so  the 
essence  of  Christianity  is  goodness.  Its  Founder 
was  the  absolute  personification  of  this  character- 
istic quality.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have 
so  inspired  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  Veiled 
within  the  few  imperishable  pages  of  the  Gospels, 
and  perhaps  seen  only  by  the  meditating  mind,  is 
the  ngure  of  a  perfect  goodness  once  realized  u^n 
earth.  It  is  not  the  novelty  of  His  teaching 
that  has  attracted  men,  nor  His  deep  sympathy 
with  humanity,  nor  any  spiritual  utterances  to  the 
Father  (which  are  all  too  rarely  recorded).  Behind 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  four  biographies  stands 
a  shining  personality,  a  living  type  of  goodness — 
One  of  whom  they  could  speak  as  being  *  without 
sin.'  The  Evangelists  knew  nothing  of  the  dog- 
matic spirit,  and  could  probably  have  given  no 
clear  definition  and  explanation  of  the  sinlessness 
of  Christ.  To  them  He  was  the  human  expression 
of  the  Divine  Goodness,  and  it  mattered  little 
whether  a  man  should  sa^  that  the  Groodness  was 
from  eternity,  so  that  hj  its  nature  sin  had  never 
been  a  moment's  possibility,  or  that  at  birtli 
Christ  had  been  uniquely  enaowed  with  a  passion 
for  goodness  that  turned  naturally  from  every- 
thing selfish,  injurious  to  others,  or  sinful  either 
to  God  or  man ;  or  that  at  His  baptism  He  had 
been  set  aside  to  that  brief  ministry  (which  is 
nearly  all  men  know  of  His  earthly  life),  when  the 
voice  from  heaven  was  heard  saying,  *  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased '  (Mt  3"). 
However  its  genesis  might  be  spoken  of,  the  *  sin- 
lessness '  of  Christ  is  the  utterance  of  the  measure 
of    His   goodness   as   it   affected   the   disciples. 
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Throughout  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  they  would 
hear  that  note  of  human  tenderness  blenoed  with 
unhesitating  virtue  which  constitutes  goodness. 
This  alone  could  be  the  source  of  that  merciful 
utterance  which  is  perhaps  His  only  new  doctrine 
— *  Love  your  enemies.' 

In  His  message  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  they 
would  behold  that  eoodness  sending  *  rain  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust  (Mt  5^),  forgivmg  the  penitent 
as  the  father  forgives  the  prodigal  son  (Lk  li^^^), 
and  even  forgiving  those  whose  repentance  is  yet 
to  come  (23^).     Such  conceptions  would  be  bom  of 
the  goodness  within  Himself,  that  breathed  out  in 
the  intense  sympathy  of  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  sin  (Jn  T^-S"),  or  the  aefence  of  Mary 
Magdalene  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk 
7^^')>  or  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(l(pff*).    The  same  spirit  marks  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  miracles.    None  could  be  considered  as 
entirely  separated  from  human  interest  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  great  majority  (thirty-one  out  of 
thirty-seven  recorded)  were  wrought  op^y  aQ<l 
intentionally  for  the  good  of  others.    The  olind, 
the  deaf,  tne  palsied,  the  lame,  the  lepers,  the 
lunatic,  the  hungiy  crowd,  the  timid  fishermen,  the 
mourners  for  the  dead, — all  shared  in  the  effective 
power  of  the  innate  goodness  of  our  Lord.      It 
was  as  though,  in  His  purity  and  sinlessness,  the 
very  forces  of   nature   became   obedient  to  His 
transparent  will, — the  one  wiU  that  sin  has  never 
overcome,  the  one  luminous  purity  in  which  sin 
has  found  no  vitalizing  atmosphere.    He  had  been 
tried  at  the  b^inning  of  His  mission,  but  the 
temptations  of  the  desert  had  ended  in  triumph. 
The  goodness  that  was  the  breath  of   His  being 
rose  instinctively  above  the  low  promptings  of  a 
selfish   wonder-working,  or   the   presumption   of 
pride,  or  the  vanity  of  power,  even  though  over 
'  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth '  (Mt  4^  li  Lk  4^,  Mk 
1^').     He  spoke  harshly  to  the  Tempter,  for  good- 
ness does  not  always  win  by  mild  passivity  against 
eviL     He  who  knows  that  God  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  goodness  wiU  waste  little  time 
in  diplomatic  parley  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Victory  will  often  lie  in  swift  attack.      So  the 
goodness  of  Christ  is  not  lessened  by  His  fierce 
handling  of  the  money-changers  and  traders  within 
the  Temple  (Mt  2V^,  Jn  2«*),  for  He  knows  that 
lower  ideas  of  God  and  goodness  will  unconsciously 
prevail  if  the  house  of  God  becomes  a  place  for 
Darter  and  bargain.     It  is  part  of  the  same  zeal 
that  had  kept  Him  about  His  '  Father's  business ' 
in  the  days  of  His  boyhood  (Lk  2^),  though  it  takes 
the  more  vigorous  form  we  might  expect  in  man- 
hood.    The  inward  knowledge  of  the  simplicity 
and  holiness  of  His  motives  makes  fear  not  only 
impossible,  but  non-existent ;  and  this  is  the  spirit 
that  inspires  every  true  missionary.    He  also,  as 
his  Master,  would  show  the  >vinning  charm  of  the 
visibly  good  —  the  goodness  embodied  in  a  life 
rather  than  in  doctrines  only — that  which  in  Christ 
could  say  to  the  world,  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life ' 
(Jn  6»-  <■),  *  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life' 
(14«),  and  *  I  am  the  light  of  the  world'  (8"  9»), 
the  witness  of  which  is  described  by  St.  Paul,  when 
he  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  light  is  in  edl  good- 
ness and  righteousness  and  truth '  (Eph  5^), 

The  goodness  of  Christ  brought  a  new  force  into 
Jewish  religion,  one  that  changed  the  nature  of  it. 
Judaism  was  formal,  ceremonial,  mainly  an  exter- 
nal worship.  Its  prophets  had  striven  to  kindle 
it  into  a  moral  and  spiritual  faith.  But  prophet 
and  priest  had  stood  apart.  In  Christ  the  middle 
wall  was  broken  down,  and  into  the  old  religion 
was  poured  the  new  spirit.  Henceforth  religion 
could  not  be  separate  from  the  moral  life.  A  man 
could  not  be  unrighteous,  an  evil-doer,  and  yet  be 
religious.    Goodness  became  a  synonym  for  true 


and  undefiled  religion.  For  man,  having  once  seen 
the  perfect  manhood  of  the  Christ,  and  felt  His 
power  to  overcome  sin  and  death*  had  gained  a 
vision  of  religion  that  might  perpetuate  such 
a  type,  and  Uie  vision  womd  not  lightly  fade. 
Through  failures  from  within  and  tyranmes  from 
without  the  Christian  would  bear  witness  to  his 
Lord  and  to  his  faith,  by  a  life  of  goodness  modelled 
on  that  of  his  Master.  TMs  was  the  highest  evid- 
ence he  could  otter  of  the  Divine  Incarnation. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 
GOODWILL.— See  Complacekct,  p.  356^ 

GOSPEL. — *  Gospel '  is  the  modem  form  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  *godspell,'  representing  the 
Greek  word  cAoyy^Xioi'.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  literal  translation,  meaning  *  good-story.' 
But  now  it  is  generally  accepted  as  meaning  '  God- 
story.'  et^TT^Xioi"  was  originally  used  for  *the 
reward  of  good  tidings,'  and  traces  of  this  usage 
are  found  in  LXX  ;  cL  2  S  4^^  But  the  word  came 
to  denote  the  *  good  tidings '  themselves ;  and  this 
is  the  Christian  usage.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Dalman  {The  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  103)  says :  *  In  the 
verb  "^9,  which  must  oe  assumed  to  be  the  original 
Aramaic  expression,-  the  idea  of  glad  tidings  is  not 
so  inherent  as  in  the  Greek  e^TycX/^eo-^cu.  Even 
in  the  OT  (1  S  4*^)  1^9  is  used  of  mournful  tidings. 
.  .  «  It  thus  appears  that  the  soverei^ty  of  God  is 
the  content  of  a  **  message"  or  "  tidings,"  and  not 
without  further  qualification  of  '*  a  message  of  glad 
tidings." '  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  choice 
of  the  Greek  verb  et^TyeX/^eo-^ac,  as  well  as  the  con- 
texts of  the  word  in  the  Gospels,  provide  that 
*  further  qualification.' 

1.  The  source  for  the  Christian  usage  is  found  in 
Isaiah.  In  6P  tho  prophet  describes  the  function 
of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  (or  perhaps  his  own 
function)  in  these  words :  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  .  .  .' 
The  word  is  e^yyeXUraurOai,  The  meek  are  the 
exiles  in  Babylon.  €rOod  tidings  are  announced  to 
them.  €rod  is  coming  to  save  them,  and  He  is 
near.  It  is  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  when 
He  shall  deliver  His  people  from  their  enemies 
and  restore  them  to  their  native  land.  A  similar 
reference  occurs  in  527.  A  messenger  hastens  to 
Jerusalem,  as  she  sits  in  the  dust  of  her  ruins, 
bringing  *  good  tidings. '  The  exiles  are  to  return  to 
her,  ana  she  shall  be  inhabited  again  by  her  long- 
lost  children.  These  instances  exhibit  clearly  the 
meaning  '  good  tidings ' ;  and  both  are  claimed  in 
NT  to  describe  the  Christian  message.  St.  Paul 
quotes  Is  527  in  Ro  10'^ ;  and  Jesus  makes  Is  61* 
tne  text  for  His  sermon  at  Nazareth  (Lk  4*^). 

This  use  of  tho  word  by  Jesus  stamps  it  at  once 
with  its  Christian  significance.  *  He  began  to  say. 
To-day  hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your 
ears.'  He  claimed  to  be  a  preacher  of  good  tidings 
to  the  poor.  The  poor,  tne  captives,  the  blind, 
the  bruised,  are  no  longer  political  exiles.  They 
are  the  bond-servants  of  sin,  those  who  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,  the  poor  and  outcast  to 
whom  Judaism  had  no  message  of  hope.  He  is 
Jahweh's  Ajiointed  sent  to  bring  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  to  all  the  people  (Lk  2^"'*).  This  descrip- 
tion of  His  mission  seems  to  have  endeared  itself 
to  the  heart  of  Jesus.  He  made  fre(}uent  use  of 
the  word,  and  soon  after  the  rejection  m  Nazareth 
He  described  His  Messianic  ranction  by  it:  'I 
must  preach  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  the  other  cities  also ;  for  therefore  was  I 
sent'  (Lk  4**).  In  particular,  Jesus  appropriated 
the  name  *  gospel '  for  the  contents  of  His  message. 
This  was  His  description  of  it  from  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry.  St.  Mark  sums  up  that  beginning 
thus:    *  Jesus  came  into  Galilee  preaching   the 
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gospel  of  God,  and  saving,  The  time  is  fulfilled  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.  is  at  hand;  repent  ye  and 
believe  in  the  gospel.'  There  are  manv  proofs  that 
Jesus  used  this  word  *  gospel'  to  aescribe  His 
message ;  cf.  Mt  24"  26^,  Mk  1"  8»  10»  13^  Lk 
7^  II.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  word 
came  into  general  Christian  use  to  describe  the 
contents  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  All  the 
Synoptics  reflect  this  usage.  In  Acts  and  the 
J^istles  it  is  an  established  custom.  *The  gospel' 
became  the  normal  Christian  title  for  the  message 
which.  Jesus  came  to  proclaim,  and  which  He  sent 
forth  the  Apostles  to  preach  to  every  creature. 

2.  But  closer  examination  shows  that  the  term 
was  not  used  by  the  Evangelists  to  describe  all 
that  Jesus  said ;  nor  was  the  verb  *  preach  good 
tidings '  descriptive  of  all  His  work.  In  Mt.  this 
sentence  occurs  twice:  *  Jesus  went  about  in  all 
Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kin(^dom,  and  healmg  all 
manner  of  disease  and  alT  manner  of  sickness 
among  the  people'  (4^  9**).  It  seems  to  be  an 
accepted  formula  summarizing  the  work  of  Jesus. 
It  contains  three  main  words — *  teaching,'  *  preach- 
ing,' *  healing.'  The  same  distinctions  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  St.  Luke  distinguishes  *  teaching '  and 
'preaching  the  gospel  '  (2(?) ;  and  in  9'  he  tells 
that  the  Twelve  were  sent  forth  *to  preach  the 
kingdom  and  to  heal  the  sick.'  St.  Mark  does  not 
contrast  the  two  words  *  teach'  and  *  preach  the 
gospel'  in  the  same  verse;  but  in  !"•  ^,  he  ascribes 
to  Jesus  *  preaching  the  gospel'  and  *  teaching.' 
In  the  latter  case  the  effect  produced  by  His 
'teaching'    is   different   from    tnat   due   to   His 

*  preaching.' 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  Jesus 
was  threefold:  He  preached  the  gospel.  He  taught, 
and  He  healed,  if  this  distinction  is  valid,  the 
term  '  gospel '  did  not  apply  to  all  that  Jesus  said 
and  dio.  It  was  reserved  for  the  '  good  tidings ' 
that  He  preached.  In  addition  to  these  *g^>d 
tidings,'  there  was  *  teaching'  that  belonged  to 
another  category.  Listeners  would  hardly  de- 
scribe such  teaching  as  Mt  6"*^  by  the  title  *  good 
tidings,'  nor  could  the  word  apply  naturally  to 
Mt  10«-«  1231-S7  i9»-i2  2i».44  23.  24 1|.  It  seems  clear 
that  Jesus  distinguished  the  gospel  that  He 
preached  from  the  teaching  that  accompanied  it. 

8.  What  then  was  impli^  by  the  term  *  gospel '  ? 
It  was  essentially  *  news '  or  *  tidings.'  It  was  the 
proclamation  of  a  fact  rather  tlian  instruction  in 
the  art  of  living  well.  It  was  offered  to  belief, 
and  its  acceptance  must  be  preceded  by  repentance 
(Mk  l^).  It  is  called  *  the  gospel  of  God  '  (in  Mk 
1"  RV) ;  the  *  cospel  of  the  kingdom '  (in  Mt  4^ 
9^  24").     St.   Luke  uses  the  compound  phrase, 

•  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God^  (Lk  4«  16*«). 
These  phrases  must  be  studied,  and  in  addition  it 
must  be  noted  that  Jesus  connected  the  gospel 
with  HLs  o^Ti  person. 

(rt)  The  phrase  *the  gospel  of  God'  indicates  a 
message  from  God  and  about  God  that  is  good 
news  to  men.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  gave  the 
world  a  new  idea  of  God ;  and  this  gospel  of  Jesus 
was  the  revelation  of  God  as  'our  Father  in 
heaven.'  He  did  not  discover  the  category  of 
Fatherhood  in  its  relation  to  God.  This  had  been 
done  under  the  Old  Covenant.  But  He  invested 
the  idea  with  such  radiance  as  to  make  it  a  new 
revelation.  More  specifically.  He  illumined  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  by  teaching  *  the  infinite  value 
of  the  human  soul.'  God  is  not  merely  the  Father 
of  a  people.  He  is  the  Father  of  eacn  individual 
soul  (cf.  *  tliy  Father,'  Mt  6*-^).  His  Fatherhood 
extends  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  (Mt  12**). 
In  particular,  the  Father  seeks  each  sinner  (Lk 
15*"^"),  and  welcomes  even  the  prodigal  to  His 
home  (vv."-'^).     This  'gospel  of   God'  includes, 


further,  the  good  news  to  the  heavily  laden  Jew 
that  *the  Father  seeketh  true  worshippers  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth '  (Jn  4** ;  cf.  Mt  11*), 
and  that  the  Father  is  willing  to  forgive  sins  with- 
out sacrificial  offerings  (Mt  9^0).  And  when  the 
child  of  God  has  entered  into  this  blessed  relation- 
ship with  his  Father  in  heaven,  that  Father  may 
be  trusted  implicitly  (Mt  6*"**).  Prayer  must  be 
offered  to  this  Father  continually  (Lk  18^).  The 
Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  6*)  *  shows  the  gospel  to  be  the 
Fatherhood  of  Grod  applied  to  the  w^hole  of  life ;  to 
be  an  inner  union  >vith  God's  will  and  God's  king- 
dom, and  a  joyous  certainty  of  etemaJ  blessings 
and  protection  from  evil '  (Hamack). 

The  Johannine  tradition  lays  special  emphasis 
upon  this  Divine  Fatherhood  in  its  relation  to 
Jesus;  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  His 
children  is  referred  to  in  terms  of  love.  Indeed, 
St.  John  sums  up  this  aspect  of  the  gospel  in  the 
immortal  words,  *God  is  love'  (1  Jn  4^).  Jesus 
Himself  spoke  chiefly  of  love  as  the  duty  of  man. 
To  love  God  and  to  love  one's  neighbour  are  the 
supreme  laws  for  human  conduct  (Mt  2^""||). 
But  by  His  constant  speech  about  the  Father, 
Jesus  taught  also  Grod's  love  to  men.  This  relation 
of  love  between  God  and  man  has  been  pointed  to 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  gospel.  Thus 
R^ville  writS : 

'The  Christian  gfospel  is  essentially  characterised  by  its 
declaration  that  the  oond  between  God  and  man  is  one  of 
love.  Qod  is  the  Heavenly  Father ;  man  is  the  son  of  God ; 
God  loves  man ;  man  ought  to  love  Qod ;  the  relation  be- 
tween  the  princii>le  of  the  universe  and  the  individual  is 
one  of  love,  in  which  the  two  terms  subsist.  God  and  man — 
man  not  losing  himself  in  God,  God  not  remaining  aloof  from 
man — meet  in  a  living  commimion,  so  that  man's  dependence 
on  God  should  no  longer  be  one  of  compulsion^  but  of  free 
and  joyful  self -consecration,  and  ttiat  the  sovereignty  of  God 
over  man  should  no  more  appear  a  tyranny,  but  a  rule  which 
we  love  and  bless.  Such  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Ohristi- 
anity  of  Jesus,  differentiating  it  from  the  other  great  religions.'* 

(b)  The  phrase  *  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom '  de- 
scribes the  good  news  brought  bv  Jesus  in  its 
relation  to  that  Kingdom  of  Goa  or  of  heaven 
which  He  proclaimed.  It  implies  that  the  King- 
dom has  *  a  gospel.'  The  gospel  and  the  Kingdom 
are  not  co-extensive  any  more  than  the  gospel 
and  God  are.  But  there  is  good  news  concemm^ 
the  Kingdom,  and  this  good  news  is  an  essentiia 
part  of  the  message  of  the  Kingdom.  In  brief, 
this  gospel  was  that  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is 
opened  to  all  believers.  The  message  of  Jesus  was 
that  the  Kingdom  was  not  for  select  classes  or 
nations,  but  for  all.  All  Jews  were  summoned  to 
share  it ;  even  the  publicans  and  sinners  may 
come  (Mt  21'S  Mk  2"||).  Nor  are  Jews  alone  to 
walk  in  its  light.  All  nations  must  be  invited 
to  sit  at  its  hospitable  table  (Mt  8"  26",  Mk  13»»). 
The  conditions  of  entrance  make  it  accessible  to  all. 
It  is  offered  not  to  the  rich  or  to  the  MTse,  but  to 
all  who  ydll  become  as  little  children  (Mt  11*  18'  |L 
Jn  3').  Moreover,  this  Kingdom,  which  is  offered 
to  all,  is  a  far  higher  ^ood  tlian  men  dreamed  (cf. 
Mt  13'**  **"*•*).  It  IS  a  spiritual  blessedness,  infinitely 
transcending  the  ceremonial  righteousness  secured 
by  legalism,  and  the  political  supremacy  envied 
by  the  patriots.  The  Kingdom,  as  Jesus  preached 
it,  offered  the  highest  conceivable  good  to  all 
men.  It  satisfied  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
race ;  and  because  these  are  the  deepest  and  most 
universal  instincts,  the  message  that  they  can  be 
satisfied  is  indeed  *  good  news  (cf.  Mt  13 II).  Men 
had  never  found  true  satisfaction  in  the  material 
forms  of  a  ritualistic  religion.  These  were  the 
husks  that  contained  no  nourishment  for  the  soul. 
Jesus  preached  *  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom '  when 
He  offered  the  highest  spiritual  good  to  all  penitent 
and  humble  souls. 

(c)  But  these  two  forms  of  the  gospel  do  not 

•  Liberal  ChrUtianUy,  pp.  69-70. 


ezhaoat  tto  fulness.  The  presence  of  Jeuus  in  the 
world  was  itself  a,  gospel.  He  connected  tlio  good 
tidincd  with  Hin  uwn  pcrMin.  As  the  good  newit 
Khoda  brought  to  tlie  pmjing  Church  was  timt 
Peter  hininelf  was  at  the  door  (Ac  12"),  so  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  the  world  was  'glad  tidings  of 
great  jo^  to  all  people '  (Lk  2'°).  This  was  due  to 
thu  significance  attached  by  Jesna  to  Hiniseli.  He 
wa.-4  tile  iMeasiah  (Mt  16").  His  use  of  the  title 
'Son  of  man'  implies  Hia  special  si^piidcance  for 
the  race.  In  several  of  Hia  parables  He  referred 
to  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God  {Uc  20"),  ait  the 
Judge  and  King  of  men  (Mt  25*'),  aa  the  bride- 
groom (Mt  9"  25") ;  these  and  other  titles  indicat« 
the  peculiar  value  of  His  person.  The  interest 
was  not  metaphysical  but  Tefigious.  His  presence 
in  the  world  manifestoii  the  love  of  God  (Jn  3"). 
It  proved  that  God  hod  not  forgotten  men,  bat 
hail  come  to  tbeir  help. 

In  tills  connexion  the  significance  of  Jeans'  offer 
of  pardon  must  he  noted.     He  mbod  much  opjHHi- 


(Lk  7",  Jn  5"- »).  There  is  a  close 
tween  this  '  good  news '  and  the  good  news  about 
God  and  about  the  Kingdom.  The  barrier  between 
God  and  the  soul  is  sin.  It  is  sin  that  hinders 
enjoyment  of  the  Kingdom.  Tlierefore  the  best 
news  tliat  men  can  have  is  a  message  of  full  and 
free  for^-ivenesB  for  all  repentant,  trustful  souls. 
And   this  was  tlie   message    preached   by  Jesns. 


forgiveneBa  to  a  few,  and  Ho  made  forgii 
possible  boon  tor  everybody.     Thus  He  opened 
way  into  the  Kingdom  even  to  the  pubii"""' 


{d)  But  the  core  of  thiH  aspect  of  the  gospel  is 
reached  cnlj'  when  it  itt  numected  definitely  with 
the  redeeming  work  of  Jesus.  He  was  conscious 
of  a  profounder  mission  than  preaching  the  gospel. 
More  than  once  He  gave  utterance  to  words  that 
touch  the  deepest  mysteries  of  redemption.  He 
came  to  give  His  life  a  ranw)m  (Mt  2U*).  Ue  wos 
the  Good  Shephenl  giving  His  life  for  the  sheep 
(Jn  10").  He  foretold  His  death  and  resnrrectioii, 
directly  He  had  brought  Hia  diBciples  to  confess  His 
Messiahsliip  (Mt  IS'').  On  the  betrayal  uightin  the 
up|ier  room,  He  gave  the  cup,  saying,  '  This  is  my 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  shed  for  many'  (Mk 
H").  It  was  impossible  for  Jesus  to  connect  the 
gospel  chiefly  with  His  death,  before  He  was  eruci- 
nc<f.  But  it  seems  nni^uestlonable  tliat  He  referred 
to  His  death  as  achieving  a  wonderful  deliverance 
for  men  in  respect  of  sin.  The  sacrificial  element 
was  not  introduced  into  Hia  life  (or  the  first  time 
when  He  offered  Himself  to  die.  'The  Son  of  man 
come  to  miniater';  and  all  through  His  ministry 
He  was  giving  Himself  up  for  others.  Nevertbc' 
lew",  He  looked  upon  HU  own  death  as  havinc  a 
peculiar  significance,  awful  for  Himself  (cf.  Mk 
U"*  ii),  but  blessed  for  men  (Jn  14").  It  is  certain 
that  His  followers  accepted  this  interpretation  of 
the  cross.  At  once  the  death  of  Jesus,  followed  as 
it  was  by  His  resurrection,  wb»  made  the  main 
theme  of  Apostolic  preaching  (Ac  2"  3"  4'*  etc.). 
So  central  was  this  preaching  about  the  death  of 
Christ,  that  St.  Paul  identifies  'the  gospel'  with 
the  message  about  'Christ  crucified' (1  Col"). 

The  meaning  of  the  term  'gospel'  as  used  by 
Jesus  may  now  be  summed  np.  It  seems  to  de- 
scribe the  message  He  tanght  concerning — {a)  the 
fatherly  nature  of  God ;  (6)  the  iuclasivenesB  and 


metliation.  This  gospel  wa«  not  only  the  theme  of 
HU  preaching,  but  was  exemplified  continually  in 
Hia  manner  of  life.     He  revealed  the  Father  by 
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His  own  attitude  to  men.  He  illustrated  the  spirit 
of  the  Kingdom  by  seeking  the  lost.  He  mediated 
the  grace  of  God  by  His  unsparing  self-surrender. 
In  particolaj,  He  accepted  death  upon  the  cross  in 
obedience  to  the  Father's  will,  in  order  that  thereby 
the  scattered  sons  of  God  might  be  gathered  again 
to  their  Father  (Jn  1 1"). 
i.  We  must  return  now  to  the  distinction  be- 
preoching  the  gospel 'and  ■teaching.'  Much 


ethical  teaching.  It  rested  upon  the  gospel 
H-t  iLS  foundati<m.  It  appealed  ultimately  to  the 
nature  of  God  for  its  sanctiotia.  It  was  connected 
with  the  Kingdom,  being  the  legislation  that  be- 
fitted such  a  Kingdom  of  grace.  Nevertheless  it 
was  an  ethical  c«ie,  intended  to  guide  those  who 
have  previously  accepted  the  gospel!  The  teacliing 
of  Jesus  is  the  law-book  of  the  Kingdom.  Tlie 
gospel  of  Jesus  is  the  manifesto  of  the  Kingdom, 
explaining  ita  nature  and  inviting  all  to  become  ita 

This  probably  explains  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
term  '  gospel.'  Wonderful  as  the  t^Lchinc  of  Jesus 
was,  the  gospel  aeemed  still  more  marvelloas.  At 
any  rate,  that  gospel  seemed  of  first  importance. 
It  had  to  be  preaclied  before  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
could  follow  ;  and  whilst  points  of  contact  could  be 
found  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  other 
ethical  system.'',  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
like  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  And  thus  the  terra 
'goi^pel'  was  most  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  by  a  natural  process  it  was  extended 
to  cover  tbe  entire  contents  of  tlieirreport  of  Jesus, 
includinR  His  teaching.  All  that  the  Apostles  had 
to  tell  about  Jesus  was  called  'the  gospel.'  This 
usage  is  reflected  in  Mk  I',  where  the  word  refers 
to  tlie  whole  story  of  Jesus  Christ 

5.  Two  points  need  a  further  reference.  Thfl 
gospel  brought  by  Jesus  was  not  entirely  new.  It 
had  its  roots  in  the  past.  The  preaching  of  Jesus 
was  in  liisCoric  continuity  with  the  preaching  of 
the  prophets  and  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Mt  5").  But 
that  earlier  preaching  was  the  faint  light  of  daivn  : 
Hia  words  are  the  strong  light  of  noonday  (Jn  8"). 
Hitherto  men  had  onlylie^  rumours  of  varying 
trustworthiness ;  U  e  brought  official  news  tliat  woa 
full  and  final.  Some  keen-eyed  spirits  liod  canght 
sight  of  the  Fatherhoo<l  of  God,  ns  the  Al  ps  may  be 
seen  from  the  terrace  at  Berne  on  a  fine  evenmg. 
But  Jesus  led  men  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
The  hopes  of  tlie  nation  had  hovered  for  centuries 
round  a  kingdom.  But  only  Jenus  disctoried  the 
true  nature  of  the  shining  city  of  God.  I'ropheta 
had  encouraged  lonely  exiles  with  the  cry,  '  Behold 
your  God  cometh ! '  But  it  was  not  until  Jesus  ap- 
peared that  one  who  wniteit  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel  could  say,  '  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion '  (Lk  S^).  The  gospel  preached  by  Jesus  gave 
full  Bufaetance  and  final  form  to  the  faint  and 
tremulous  hopes  of  centuries.  For  this  reason  the 
gospel  must  be  the  unchanging  element  in  the 
Church's  message.  Being  'news'  about  God  and 
the  Kingdom,  it  cannot  change  until  they  change. 


A  dinlnction  hu  been  drawn  belween  the  gcv, 
prcKhed  ind  Hii  etJilal  teaching.  Tha  Chun 
Uh  C3irlMiui  cthia  mint  be  a  chinglnB  mes 
"      '       of  U»  principles  of  Chrlst'i  I«cl 

_j«.     The  Chibtisa  vlhlo  ot  the  lut  ci 

1  In  pnMnce  ot  t<Mliy>  pnbleiu.    Tliet 

...  .  _. .  ethical  priiidplcs  enuDclated  bj  Jemia,  in  ardvi  fa 
■ppiv  Uiem  to  modeni  needi.  But  whDst  tlie  Christian  ethic 
Av^vagt  utd  la  modlOed  by  drouiDBtaDoes,  the  Chrie^n  guapel 
cannatehai^  It  li  gtMifoewi about  hcW.  It  muat  he  lUted 
\a  modem  phnwDtno',  that  men  ma]'  hear  il  in 
tong^iu  ujd  undentAiid  il^  But  it  mnaiiu  ui  '  Old 
thrench  all  tUnt.  II  this  dWlnctloD  ia  nmrmbcn 
ptain  the  eonhiilon  that  li  Mt  in  modem  time 
Chnreh^  true  function.    All  ar«  agreed  lliat  thi« 

the  go(»L    But ■"" '  ■■' ■•''-■  — 

inoliidea  DDder  t 


nie^urch  miut 


flcmutd  lor  >  wcial  snipFl,  whOit  s 

■  gospel '  ia  belnc;  iiKd  In  two  leii 
BOihI  '  Ifl  a  deflnite  momgc,  dbitii] 
and  mtoo  dii^ct  from  im  work 
LordU    Bat  rmm  ApoaUUc  diyi  oi 
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teaching  Ihs  ethic,  uid  tmllnR  th 


Uuter.  It  ii  open  to  question,  however,  whelhar  ths  Church 
bu  not  nillcrud  loBB  by  broadening  the  reterenco  ol  this  wonl. 
JcBoa  iind  It  VI  dmcrlbe  the  'good  oewi'  He  btout^ht  to  tbe 
poor  anil  the  meek  ol  the  airth ;  und  thi>  '  gospel '  mnrt  ever 
be  the  toandltion  npon  whidi  the  Chaicb  builds,  though  tlie 
loundAtlon  ii  iiot  to  be  oonlusad  nlth  tba  bbTia  ereclod  upon  It. 

6.  A  brief  »[tace  mast  be  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  gospel  in  tlie  rest  of  NT  in  bo  for  as  it 
IB  connecteu  with  Christ.  In  une  iwnse  thia  would 
involve  on  eKposition  of  many  tliapWra  of  Acts 
and  of  all  the  Eiiifltles,  for  He  in  '  the  liead-stune  of 
the  corner,'  and  the  gospel  is  only  '  complete  in 
Him.'  But  all  that  can  oe  attempted  ia  an  indi- 
cation of  the  place  occupied  by  Christ  in  the 
gospel  as  preaclied  by  the  ApoHtolic  Church. 

When  we  pass  from  tbe  Gospels  to  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles,  we  are  conscious  at  once  of  a  change 
of  standpoint.  In  the  Goapols,  Christ's  disciples 
are  a  group  of  leamen.  They  stand  beside  tneii 
Moater  at  the  very  centre  of  truth,  and  they  try 
to  follow  His  gaze  aa  it  sweeps  the  horizon  of  the 
love  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  Epistles 
tbe  relative  positions  are  altered.  The  disciples 
have  become  teachers ;  but  they  do  not  stand  by 
their  Muster's  side  at  tlie  centre.  Christ  alone  m 
at  the  centre ;  the  disciples  are  on  the  cirouin- 
ference  of  the  circle  and  are  gazing  at  Him.  Their 
efforts  are  directed  towards  the  Lord,  whom  they 
wonld  persuade  everybody  to  know  (Ac  2",  1  Co 
2*).  The  Lamb  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and 
those  who  have  been  gnithered  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  worship  Him  (Rev  5").  The  Apostles  are 
neoking  to  obey  their  Lord's  injunction  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  (Mk  18").  But  their 
interpretation  of  this  command  waa  to  urge  their 
hearers  to  lielieve  on  the  Lord  Jesua  Clirlst 
(Ac  16").         .       , 

This  identincAtion  of  '  the  gospel '  with  Christ 
Himself  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Apostles.  They  went  forth  as 
_^. ^  |L1j  2*"i,    not   --   -'"■' 


i  philost 


They 


their  souls. 
Jesus,     foi 

of  God's  redeeming  love  (Mk  8",  Jn  l").  They 
could  not  be  witnesses  concerning  repentance  and 
lemission  of  sins  without  filling  their  lips  with  the 
one  '  name  given  among  men  wherein  we  must  be 
saved'  (Ac  4"). 

But  another  point  must  be  considered.  The 
Apostles  were  commanded  to  '  preach  the  gospel.' 
The  instruction  had  a  dehnite  meaninK  because  of 
their  Master's  use  of  the  words.  Jesaa  Christ 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God, 
establishinB  a  Kingdom  into  which  all  men  might 
be  admitted,  and  He  offered  Himself  as  the  authori* 
tative  proof  of  tliat  love  (cf.  Mk  12*  II  Jn  8*").     The 

SeBenee  in  the  world  of  the  Son  of  man,  the 
essiah  of  prophecy,  demonstrated  God's  love  in 
providing  for  men's  deepest  needs.  Now  it  ii 
evident  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  shook  such  a 
gospel  to  its  fonndatiomi.  If  tlie  life  of  the  Messi- 
anic Son  of  man  ended  witli  the  cross,  Uis  speech 
about  God's  fatherly  love  and  a  heavenly  Kingdom 
seemed  worse  tlitw  idle  talk.    Mow  coula  the  go.npel 

Beached  by  Jesus   survive   His   death!    Only  if 
e  Himself  survived  His  death.     To  rehnbili'   " 


His  gospel,  Hb  authority  must  be  rehabilitated. 
This  result  was  secured  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  by  His  asi-ension.  When  they  had  seen 
Him  *  alive  after  his  passion,'  His  disciples  were 
prepared  to  go  and  '  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature '(Ac  I'). 

But  it  is  evident  also  that  these  events  them- 
selves hod  profound  importance.     They  did  n 


clear  relief.  Such  unique  events  set  the  person- 
ality of  Jesus  in  the  heart  of  the  gospel,  investinK 
Him  with  peculiar  importance  (Ac  2^"  3"-"  S", 

1  Jn  !'-»,  Bo  1',  1  P  !■-•).  Although  they  could 
not  realize  at  once  all  that  was  involved  in  such 
events,  tbe  Apostles  were  comjielled  to  take  a 
new  attitude  to  Jesus,  and  to  adopt  a  fresh  theory 
of  His  person.  He  had  been  their  Master  :  now 
He  becomes  'the  Lord.'  The  primitive  Christian 
community  us^d  the  tenn  before  it  was  able  to 
construct  an  adequate  Christology.  But  it  '  called 
JesoB  "  the  Lord  because  He  had  sacrificed  His 
life  for  it,  and  because  its  members  were  convinced 
that  He  had  been  ridsed  from  the  dead  and  was 
then  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  '  (Hamack). 
The  significance  of  Jesus  was  decided  religiously, 
tbouglt  not  metaphysically,  at  once.  From  the 
first,  Jeans  Christ  lifld  the  religious  valne  of  God. 
Men  were  exhorted  to  believe  in  Him  (Ac  2"). 
The  final  expression  of  the  Apostolic  meditation 
upon  the  person  of  t'je  Lord  was  given  by  John 
(Ja  I'-").  But  in  Apostolic  thonght  the  ffospel 
could  never  be  preached  apart  from  Jesus  Clirist, 
nor  could  the  significance  of  Jesus  Christ  be  under- 
stood apart  from  the  gospel.  In  Him  God's  re- 
demptive purposes  and  the  sinner's  acceptance  of 
them  may  meet.  Thus  He  is  the  central  figare  in 
liistory  (Col  l"*"").  He  is  at  once  the  Savionr 
appointed  by  the  Father  (Ac  ?*•■,  Ho  1'  3»,  Gal  ¥) 
and  the  Head  of  the  redeemed  race  (I  Co  15*^-", 
Gal  3">,  Eph  1"). 

But  this  conc«ption  of  the  person  of  Jesus  gave 
a  deeper  meaning  to  the  great  events  in  His  ex- 
perience which  had  BO  affected  His  disciples.  IC 
may  be  said  that  the  events  and  the  person  reacted 
upon  one  another.  Such  events  glorified  th0 
person  ;  the  glorified  person  deepened  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  events.  At  the  first  the  Crucifixion  of 
Jesoa  was  looked  npon  as  the  wicked  act  of  tli0 
Jews,  which  God  had  frustrated  and  even  turned 
to  His  " 

(Ac  r 

The  Ascension  not  only  sealed  this  proof  of  JesuA 
Christ's  Messianic  dignity,  but  also  exalted  Him 
to  a  place  of  sovereignty  over  the  world  (Ac  3* 
3"- "  4'"  5").  But  further  refiexion  upon  them 
invested  these  unique  events  with  prof oun dec 
aignilicance.  His  Death  is  the  means  whereby  sU 
men  may  be  foi^pven  and  may  be  reconciled  ta 
God — a  sacrifice  lor  tlic  sins  of  the  world  {Ro  3^, 

2  Co5»-  ",  I  P  1",  I  Jn  1'  2").  His  Resurrection  is 
the  earnest  of  the  new  life  into  which  all  those  are 
introduced  who  are  bom  anew  by  faith  in  Him 
(Ro  6',  1  Jn  S"- ').  He  is  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  sleep :  His  Resnrreotiou  involves  the  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life  of  all  in  whom  He  lives  (1  Tb 
^''-S",  i  Co  15),  His  Aacendor  is  the  pledge  of 
the  glorification  of  all  who  are  united  to  Him  {Ra 
ga.  a_  ph  3».  =1), 

This  aspect  of  the  gospel  ia  reflected  in  the 
Apostolic  preaching.  The  Apostles  '  preacheil 
Chrifit'  (1  Co  l").  All  the  sermons  in  the  enrly 
chapters  of  Acts  are  full  of  Christ.  The  Epistles 
identify  the  gospel  with  Him  (Bo  1").  In  par- 
ticular, the  preaching  dwelt  upon  His  Crucifixion, 
His  Resurrection,  and  His  Ascension,  though  the 
same  '  mind '  was  discerned  in  the  whole  storj'  of  the 


to  establiKliing  the  kingdom.  Although  the  gospel 
aa  it  was  prewntett  by  the  Apostles  aaaumed  a  new- 
aspect,  b^-oming  a  nieaaage  about  Christ  who  died 
and  roHe  nnd  ascended  to  the  Father'ii  right  hand, 
tliia  was  nut  intended  to  divert  attention  from  tlie 
fatherly  love  uf  Uud  and  the  Kingdoin  into  which 
Hu  inv-iwd  men.  But  it  was  oSy  through  thie 
nieanage  about  Christ  that  Huuli  a  goi^pel  could  he 
offei-ed  authoritatively  to  the  world.  Moreover, 
the  gospel  was  aeon  in  it«  true  glory  only  when 
viewed  tliTOUgh  the  medium  uf  Ohriat  b  Death  and 
Keaurrection  and  Ascension.  'Without  the  inter- 
pretatioD  of  these  eventa,  God's  fatheriy  love  wa.s 
a  vague  dream,  and  the  heavenly  Kingdom  was  an 
impoKsibla  idea!  (1  Jn  i'-'\  Eph  2"'»,  1  P  2*-'"). 
Thus  Wellhauaen,  IJC,  p.  386,  declares  that  St 
Paul's  especial  work  was  to  transform  the  ^pe! 
of  the  Kingdom  into  the  gospel  of  Jesns  Chnst,  so 
that  the  gospel  is  no  longer  the  prophecy  of  the 
coming  ot  ttie  Kingdom,  but  ita  actual  fulfilment 
by  Jesus  Christ.  In  bis  view,  W'tordingly,  re- 
demption from  something  in  the  future  haa  become 
iiometliing  whicit  has  already  happened  and  is  now 
preseDt.  He  lays  far  more  emphasis  on  faith  than 
on  hope  ;  he  anticipates  the  sense  of  future  blias  in 
the  present  feeling  of  being  God's  son ;  he  vaoqnisheB 
death  and  alreatiy  leads  the  new  life  on  earth. 
The  presence  of  Christ  among  men  is  unceasingly 
emphasiwd  um  the  supteroe  proof  of  the  love  of 
the  heavenly  Father  (Gal  1>"  4'-',  1  Co  1»,  Ro  3" 
ll"-",  1  Jn  4",  I  P  1'  etc.).  'The  kingdom'  is 
nientioned  frequently  as  the  objective  of  Christian 
effori,  (Ac  sn  U"  I9^2(F  28"-",  Ro  U",  1  Co  4»  6" 
Iff*  «",  Gal  5",  Eph  5",  Col  1"  4".  1  Th  2".  2  Th  1', 
2  Ti  4'- ",  Heb  1*",  Ja  2»,  2  P  1",  Rev  1'  12") ;  Knd 
the  ideas  of  Jesus  about  the  Kingdom  are  woven 
into  the  texture  of  Apostolic  preaehinj;.  But  the 
primary  interest  of  the  Apostles  ww  to  preach  tlie 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  that  meant  the  pro- 
clamation of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Divinely  apiioiuted 
Saviour,  tliroagh  whom  all  men  may  sliare  the 
privileges  of  Bonnliip  with  God. 

in  the  Dreader  sense  with  wluch  we  are  Camiliar, 
yet  the  NT  does  distinguish  the  gospel,  be  a  glad 


o  accept  at  o 


about  God  and  tlie  Kingdom,  which  is  maintained 
as  true  against  the  older  conceptions  enshrined  in 
JudaiKm.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  emphasizes 
the  ChriHtian  gospel  as  the  fulhtment  of  the  types 
of  the  Old  Covenant.  St.  Paul,  who  was  dogged 
by  Judaiiers,  fought  to  keep  the  Christian  gospel 
free    from    the    trammels   of   Judaic     "     "     "' 


joy  to  all  people.  Bat  they  do  not  rest 
with  preaching  the  good  news.  St.  Panl  spoke  of 
a  '  wisdom  of  God '  which  could  be  taught  only  to 
the  spiritual  (1  Co  2).  And  most  of  the  Epistles 
are  attempts  to  explain  that  *  wisdom,'  and  to 
enforce  obedience  to  it,  on  those  who  had  already 
become  Christians  by  accepting  the  gospel. 

Jhiiu  Chrirt,- 

, _, n,  uhI  EpiiUe* 

ithlaju  \  CommtntftTlcfl  on  the  Or«pv(t  by 
Oodet,  Bwete,  OoiiKl,  Flmniqir,  Wntcott,  »nd  In  Bnimtar't 
Qr.  Titt.  FompaalIlonolChrJit'at«kclilna:  Bruce.  Jlin>nIoT» 
Bf  God,  iwl  Tte  TTalnlitg  qT  Ot  ISnlM  -,  Wendt,  TtatAiiif  af 
Jtran;  ^KhUfr,  AT  Ttit<i>^f\  Denne*,  Otot*  i/  CArii* ; 
Dillun,  nu  Fanlf  nf  Ann;  Bwusk,  Wkai-itCttttMianiitl-, 
HMkintah,  Soail  Tmcatd  a  Sue  Tiioliigii;  tUrillc.  lAUral 
ChriiUaaUf ;  WiUaa,  TIa  Mind  vf  On  Xailtr.    For  tmuitiini 


Weiaicktr,  Tks  Apmtaiiii  Ajt ;  Bnice.  PnuTt  Cuaoflim  of 
ChrittiaiiiJjf ;  Conunmcartea  on  Acta  uid  EpurJ^  Ffjr  fcnerAl 
refereon :  Fomst,  Tbg  Christ  of  Hulory  and  c/  Bxperieiu^e ; 
Newmui  amjtb,  Chriniaa  StlUa;  Briggi.  Sim  Ligh  on  tht 

LifeofJtiai.  J.  Edward  Roberts. 

O0SFELS.~The  canonical  Gus|>eis  (including 
the  Synoptic  I'roblem)  are  fnlly  discussed  in 
separate  articles,  so  that  the  scope  of  this  article 
does  not  uecessarilyinclude  more  til  "  ■■  ■ 
indicated  in  the  foUowing  outline : 

1,  DBflnttion  ol  the  term  'Cospcli.' 
i.  Wtat  brouEhc  OoapFli,  and  or  wr! 

3.  Transition  tFom  onl  to  wntten  Gc_ 

4.  litcnrv  QAB  of  the  term  '  QcMpel '  \1 

5.  Soiinao[Bt.I*Bv" '  '-  -'- 

7.  A  CKspel  ra not  >  Li/cof  CkrM. 

g.  VI  u»  o(  Uie  tarn  'Goapel'  io  the  M 


.nonlcal   GoBpcIs    mnd   re«nt 

IJtenr)'  d]w»Teri«. 
11.  IHacimioD  ot  the  evidence  trom  Pipiu  u  to  ui  oiigiiMl 

i:.  Olber  conildentloni  beuing  on  ui   oriKiui   Hebrew 

13.  A  ponblB  theory  of  the  Synoptic  Goffpeh. 

1.  Tlie  word  '  Gospels '  in  Christian  teiminology, 
and  as  employed  in  this  article,  signifies  acconnta 
of  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  His 
manifestation  in  the  historical  sphere,  narratives 
of  His  words  and  works,  it  being  unimportant 
whether  such  narratives  were  delivered  by  WMd  of 
mouth  or  committed  to  writing. 

The  I«rm  limvyiiiw  ocean  lor  tbe  flnt  time.  In  eiUuit  Chrii- 
o  JuAln  IUR]ri 
'  beln^  Uie  nsul 


tlui  liMntorc,  tn  tba  we  .        ,, 

dedgnalion^  the  llemoln  ot  the  ApaMm,     _.   .   _ 

■.•-.>.  JiiitiB's  luBQue  lH»  ccrtiu!^  Impllei  Hut,  wben  be 
wrcte,  tbatmn'Ooipili' wulBoommoDUHln  Iba  OhrMUm 

Church.  The  phraM  th  irvtu^tittmummi  rii  ittniijit  (c  07}  ia 
intended  ani;  u  ■  dtflcrlption,  inltUigiblB  to  bntben  naden, 
of  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  li^yyiijM. 

2.  The  lirst  question  that  presents  itself  i«, 
Whnt  itnis  it  that  ealkd  GotpeU  into  btingf  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  that  charact^stic  of 
Christianity  by  which  it  is  dbtingoished  from  all 
other  religions,  viz.,  that  it  concerns  the  relation 
of  mankind  to  a  Person,  not  the  relation  of  man- 
kind to  a  new  system  of  morals  or  philosophy. 
Jesus  Christ  was,  of  course,  a  ereat— we  would  say 
the  ^eat«st — moral  teacher  of  mankind  ;  yet  the 
Chnstian  coDscionsness  has  always  felt  tlial  what 
Jesns  was,  and  did,  and  suffered,  has  an  import- 
ance and  significance  far  transcending  that  which 
He  taught.  Christian  ethics  is  derived  from  and 
de|iendent  ni>on  the  Person  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God  maoifestMl  in  time.  If  it  be  pennissible  to 
use  in  this  connexion  tlie  metaphor  in  which  tha 
Ntcene  Creed  endeavours  to  set  forth  the  relation 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  to  the  First, 
the  ethical  teaching  of  Christ  is  light  generated 
from  light.  It  is  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  important 
and  significant  to  the  historian  as  the  originator 
and  promulgator  of  a  singularly  lofty  code  of 
morabi,  but  rather  that  in  the  days  of  Csesar 
Angustns,  'the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father  was  manifeiiteil  nnto  us'  (I  Jn  1') ;  and  from 
that  life  so  manifested  certnin  new  commandments 


'(G'jawoke  into  new  life,  and  put  on  astrength 
which  they  haii  not  hod  before. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  clearly  proves  the  truth 
ot  what  hoH  been  just  said  as  to  the  importance 
in  the  Christian  syat«m  of  the  personal  hmtory  of 
Jesus,  than  the  fact  that  His  human  origin  and  His 
death  are  treated  in  the  Gospel  narrative  as  Itaving 
a  significance  ontweighing  all  else.    In  the  case  ot 
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all  other  great  men,  birth  and  death,  which  are 
universal  and  inevitable,  have  for  the  most  part 
only  a  chronological  importance.  But  in  Apostolio 
references  to  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  His  human 
ancestry  is  co-ordinated  with  His  resurrection, 
e.g.  Ro  1^"*  *the  gospel  of  God  .  .  .  concerning 
his  Son,  who  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  David  .  .  ., 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod  ...  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  * ;  and  2  Ti  2^  *  Remember 
Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  of  the  seed  of 
David,  according  to  my  gospel.*  Acknowledgment 
of  the  Lordship  of  Jesus,  and  belief  in  the  historical 
fact  of  His  resurrection,  are  declared  to  have  saving 
efficacy  (Ro  lO").  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
narrative  of  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus 
must  have  been  from  the  very  first  the  foundation 
or  framework  of  the  preaching  of  those  who  propa- 
gated His  religion.  These  preachers  met  inquirers 
for  the  way  of  salvation,  not  with  a  recitation  of 
the  Saviour's  gracious  words,  but  with  *  truth  em- 
bodied in  a  tale ' :  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved '  (Ac  16'*).  A  little  considera- 
tion will  make  it  clear  that  a  proclaiming  of 
the  resurrection  of  One  who  had  been  slain  entails 
of  necessity  an  account  of  who  and  what  manner  of 
man  He  was,  and  why  He  was  put  to  death. 
-  From  indications  scattered  through  the  Book  of 
the  Acts,  we  gather  tliat  an  evangelic  narrative 
described  Jesus  as  fulfilling  in  His  lineage,  char- 
acter, and  actions  the  various  foreshadowings  of 
Messianic  prophecy  as  hitherto  accepted;  while 
the  fact  that  He  had  suffered,  and  died,  and  been 
raised  the  third  day,  was  shown  to  reveal  the 
Messianic  character  of  passages  of  the  OT  which 
had  not  been  hitherto  clearly  understood.  The 
Resurrection,  again,  was  declared  to  constitute  an 
authentication  by  (Jod  Himself  of  the  prediction  of 
Jesus  that  He  would  come  again  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead ;  and  salvation  from  the  terrors  of 
the  judgment  to  come  was  ofiered  on  the  conditions 
of  repentance,  followed  by  baptism  into  the  name 
of  Jesus.  ^  This  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  main 
features  in  the  first  Christian  preaching:  the 
accomplishment  in  Jesus  of  all  that  was  hoped  for 
in  the  Christ ;  His  death  and  resurrection  illumi- 
nating the  dark  places  of  prophecy,  and  proving  the 
truth  of  His  own  claims ;  judgment ;  repenttuice ; 
baptism. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  facts 
or  requirements  would  be  *  commended  to  every 
man's  conscience'  (2  Co  4')  by  examples  of  the 
wisdom,  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  the  Saviour's 
moral  and  spiritual  teaching.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  St.  Paul's  speech  at  Miletus  (Ac  20"*). 
In  this  case  the  audience  was  composed  of  Chris- 
tian elders ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  true  instinct  led 
the  early  preachers,  in  addressing  the  unconverted, 
to  dwell  on  the  Woes  rather  than  on  the  Beatitudes. 
However  tliis  may  be,  the  meagre  sermon  sketches 
contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  do  not  enable  us 
to  make  a  positive  statement  as  to  what  the 
preachers  said,  beyond  what  is  indicated  in  the 
outline  given  above. 

8.  We  may  say,  then,  that  it  was  the  needs  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  her  natural  expansion  that 
first  called  Gospels  into  existence.  Tne  language 
of  St.  Luke  (P- ')  confirms  what  we  might  have 
otherwise  guessed  as  to  the  history  of  the  transition 
from  oral^  to  tvritten  narratives.  Those  who  had 
been  privileged  to  be  *  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word'  *  delivered'  (irapidoaap)  to  others 
what  they  deemed  essential  in  what  they  had  seen 
and  heara  in  the  course  of  their  attendance  on  their 
Master,  and  *  many '  of  their  hearers  *  took  in  hand 
to  draw  up  narratives'  (dvard^ac^ai  dii/rYn<^iv).  It 
may  be  i*emarked  in  passing  that  St.  Paul,  who 
always  claimed  an  autnoritative  knowledge  of  the 
capital  events  of  the  Evcmgelic  history,  uses  the 


word  Tapa8i86vai  of  his  own  communications  to  his 
converts  (1  Co  11^  »  15',  2  Th  2'*  3«). 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  early  the  necessity 
for  written  Grospels  arose.  The  expansion  of  the 
Church  beyond  Judaea  began  possibly  immediately 
after  the  Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
it  certainly  was  in  operation  alter  the  meui^yrdom 
of  Stephen  (Ac  II**).  The  number  of  those  who 
could  be  reckoned  as  *  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word '  cannot  have  been  very  great.  Even  if 
we  make  the  large  assumption  that  every  one  of 
the  120  persons  who  were  gathered  together  for 
the  election  of  Matthias  (Ac  1*^),  or  of  the  5(X) 
brethren  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared  (1  Co  15*), 
could  be  so  described,  and  that  they  were  all  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  active  evangelistic  work,  vet 
the  labour  of  spreading  the  new  mith,  even  witnin 
the  limits  of  Palestine,  would  have  soon  outgrown 
their  power  to  cope  with  it.  As  far  as  the  original 
witnesses  were  concerned,  their  memory  would 
enable  them  to  tell  all  that  was  necessary  of  the 
Saviour's  life,  even  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the 
longest  of  our  present  Gospels.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  from  constant,  perhaps  daily,  re- 
petition of  some  portion  of  the  story,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  whole  would  soon  assume  a  stereotyped 
form.  But  as  the  number  of  evangelists  who  had 
not  *  known  Christ  after  the  flesh'  multiplied  in 
every  direction,  it  would  very  soon  become  impos- 
sible for  the  original  witnesses  even  to  instruct  all 
those  who  were  to  teach  others.  To  meet  this  im- 
perative and  growing  need  —  the  instruction  of 
preachers — was,  we  may  well  believe,  one  of  the 
objects  with  which  the  narratives  alluded  to  by 
St.  Luke  in  his  preface  were  first  drawn  up.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  at  first  such  narratives 
were  used  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  evangelists ; 
afterwards,  when  the  first  generation  of  believers 
had  quite  passed  away,  the  written  Gospels  would 
be  openly  read,  as  bein^  the  most  authentic  account 
of  wnat  the  original  witnesses  had  seen  and  heard. 

Dr.  Salmon  is  of  opinion  that  even  before  the 
Crucifixion  some  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  or  por- 
tions of  them,  had  been  committed  to  writmg. 
Without  going  so  far  as  this,  it  is  scarcely  open  to 
reasonable  doubt  that  written  Gospels  of  some  sort 
were  in  circulation  well  within  the  period  covered 
by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  order  the  better 
to  see  this,  we  shall  examine  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His  writings,  rrom 
their  extent  and  the  comparative  certainty  with 
which  they  can  be  dated,  afford  the  most  satisfac- 
tory grounds  on  which  to  base  a  conclusion. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  the  question  when  the  word 
eiKLY^iXiov  was  first  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  it  when  we  speak  of  the  *  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,'  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question  as 
to  when  such  written  narratives  first  appeared  and 
received  any  degree  of  public  recognition.  The 
first  step  towards  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
use  of  the  term  eifayyiXtoy  is  to  be  found  in  passages 
where  the  word  is  used,  not  of  the  *gooa  news* 
itself,  but  in  the  sense  of  someone's  presentation 
of  it. 

1  Th  1^  *  Our  ffoepel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only.' 

2  Th  214  '  Qod  called  you  [unto  salvation]  through  our  gospel.' 
Oal  lU  *The  gospel  which  was  preached  by  me  ...  is  not 

after  man. 
Gal  22  *  I  laid  before  them  i^e  gospel  which  I  preach  among 

the  Gentiles.' 
Bo  218  *  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  according  to  my 

gospel,  by  Jesus  Christ.' 

1  Co  16"*  *  I  make  known  unto  you  .  .  .  the  gospel  which  I 

preached  unto  you  ...  in  what  words  I  preached  it 
unto  you.* 

2  Tl  28  <  Remember  Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  of  the 

seed  of  David,  according  to  ray  gospel.' 

In  these  instances,  certainly  in  most  of  them, 
tlie  word  'gospel'  means  not  so  much  St.  Paul's 
manner  or  method  of  presenting  the  good  news  of 
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salvation  to  his  hearers,  as  the  actual  substance  of 
what  he  said.  It  is  true  that  the  substance  of  what 
any  preacher  of  the  gospel  would  say  would  include 
more  than  a  narrative  without  comment,  such  as  is 
one  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  yet  St.  Paul's  gospel 
evidently  did  contain  some  merely  historical  matter. 
This  pomt  will  come  up  for  consideration  later. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  above  instances 
of  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  word  '  gospel '  as  meaning 
the  substance  of  his  evangelic  preaching,  would 
naturally  suggest  the  application  of  the  term  to  a 
narrative  embodying  all  that  it  was  necessary  to 
know  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  means  of 
salvation.  So  much  was,  no  doubt,  claimed  by 
their  compilers  for  the  short  narratives  which  St. 
Luke's  €k>spel  was  intended  to  supersede;  much 
more  may  it  be  claimed  for  any  one  of  the  four 
Gospels  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

5.  An  interesting  question  now  arises.  What 
was  the  content  of  the  Gospel  presented  by  St,  Paul 
to  the  Churches  which  he  evangelized?  and  what 
was  its  relation  to  our  existing  Gospels^  or  any  of 
them  f  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
in  an  examination  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  for  the 
purpose  of  this  question,  any  inference  drawn  from 
silence  is  peculiarly  precarious.  It  is  as  unreason- 
able to  expect  to  find  Gospel  material  in  St.  Paul's 
letters  as  it  would  be  to  find  it  in  the  letters  of  a 
pastor  or  bishop  of  our  own  day.  Paradoxical  as 
It  may  at  first  seem,  it  is  probably  none  the 
less  true  that  the  Churches  to  wnich  St.  Paul  wrote 
had  a  more  intimate  and  living  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  than  is  usual  mth 
Christians  in  our  own  day.  Every  member  of 
those  Churches  had  been  recently  converted  from 
either  heathenism  or  Judaism.  Consequently  the 
interest  they  felt  in  their  newly-acquired  faith  was 
fresh  and  absorbing;  and  the  Apostle  writes  as 
though  the  main  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  were 
famiUar  to  his  readers.  He  is  aole  to  appeal  in 
the  most  natural  way  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  e.g.  Ro  15*  *  Christ  pleased 
not  himself ' ;  2  Co  8"  *  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  he  became  poor ' ;  and  2  Co  10*  *  I  .  .  . 
in  treat  you  by  the  meekness  (8td  rijs  irpat>np-os) 
and  gentleness  of  Christ.'  It  would  doubtless  be 
impossible  to  prove  tliat  St.  Paul  had  in  mind  re- 
corded sentiments  of  Christ  similar  to,  or  identical 
with,  *  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister  *  (Mt  20*) ;  *  The  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head '  (Mt  8»,  Lk  9") ;  *  I 
am  meek  (irpoDt)  and  lowly  in  heart '  (Mt  11").  But 
it  may  be  safely  affirmea  that  there  was  in  those 
to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  a  knowledge  of  deeds  and 
words  of  Christ  that  made  the  Apostle's  appeal 
intelligible. 

What  then  was  the  source  of  St.  PauVs  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  narrative?  To  many,  perhaps  most. 
Christians  this  question  may  appear  superfluous, 
in  view  of  the  Apostle's  own  explicit  statements : 
Gal  pi  *The  gospel  which  was  preached  by  me 
.  .  .  came  to  me  through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  and  1  Co  11»  *f  received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you.'  Even  if  we 
grant,  what  is  likely  enough,  that  the  passage 
from  Galatians  refers  to  St.  Paul's  favourite 
doctrines,  yet  his  language  to  the  Corinthians 
seems  to  imply  that  his  knowledge  of  an  ob- 
jective historical  circumstance  came  to  him  in  a 
miraculous  manner.  The  present  writer  has  no 
desire  to  minimize  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
NT  narrative,  or  to  call  in  question  the  reality  of 
St.  Paul's  visions ;  but  in  this  case  an  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  expression  *  I  received  of  the 
I^rd '  w-nich  will  both  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
St.  Paul's  language  and  also  take  the  matter  out 
of  the  region  of  subjective  visions,  and  so  render 
the  statement  historically  intelligible  and  verifi- 


able. The  question  is,  What  would  one  of  St. 
Paul's  contemporary  fellow-Christians  have  under- 
stood by  *  I  received  of  the  Lord '  ?  The  answer  is 
supplied  by  parallel  phrases  in  the  Book  of  the 
Acts,  and  oy  what  we  learn  from  that  book  and 
other  sources  as  to  the  ministry  of  prophets  in  the 
Apostolic  Church.  When  we  read  (Ac  13^),  *  The 
Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,' 
ete.,  and  again,  (16^  *The  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffere<l 
them  not,'  it  is  natural  to  ask.  How  did  the  Holy 
Ghost  speak?  and  how  did  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
control  the  movements  of  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany? It  was  through  the  utterance  of  an  ac- 
credited prophet,  or  number  of  prophets,  in  either 
case.    This  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  an  instence 

given  later;  (21"),  where  a  prophet,  Agabus,  b^ns 
is  prediction  with,  *  Tlrus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost ' 
(cf.  20»  'The  Holy  Ghost  testifieth  unto  me  in 
every  city ').  We  see,  then,  that  Ac  13*  means  that 
the  separation  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  in  conse- 
quence of  an  utterance  of  the  prophets,  or  one  of 
tliem,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse ; 
while  in  16^  it  was  an  utterance  of  Silas  (see  15**), 
if  not  of  Paul  himself  (see  Ac  13^  1  Co  U^h  that 
forbade  the  missionaries  to  cross  the  frontier  of 
Bitliynia. 

W  e  are  now  enabled  to  understand  *  I  received 
of  the  Lord'  (1  Co  11^)  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
interpret  *The  Spirit  of  Jesus  su£fered  them  not.' 
St.  Paul  did  not  really  mean  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  Grospel  history  had  been  acquired  ^-ithout 
human  intervention,  nor  can  he  have  intended  liis 
readers  so  to  understand  him.  What  he  meant  to 
convey  was  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  evan- 
gelist, or  the  source  whence  he  derived  lus  informa- 
tion, was  indeed  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

The  alternative— evangrelist,  or  source — has  been  purposely 
eaggested,  in  order  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  as,  indeed, 
with  our  scanty  information  it  must  remain,  whether  St.  Paul 
derived  his  knowledge  of  our  Lord's  life  from  oral  teaching  or 
from  a  written  document.  At  the  time  of  his  conversion  there 
was  a  Christian  community  of  some  importance  at  Damascus ; 
and  it  is  probable  in  the  mj^hest  degree  that  the  Church  there 
had  the  advantage  of  heanne  the  stor}*  of  Jesus  from  one  of 
those  who  had  companied  wiui  Him  during  His  ministry.  On 
the  other  hand,  St  Paul's  own  statement  (Gal  V^  17),  *  i  con- 
ferred not  with  flesh  and  blood  ...  I  went  away  into  Arabia/ 
suggests  a  retirement  for  solitary*  study,  meditation,  and  prayer. 
There  does  not  seem  any  extreme  improbability  in  supposing 
that  even  at  that  early  date  there  was  in  circuJaUon  a  Gospel 
narrative  in  Aramaic,  or  even  in  Greek.  In  any  case,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  question  that  Saul  the  persecutor  needed  some 
instruction  or  study  before  be  could  'proclaim  Jesus,  that  he 
is  the  Son  of  God.' 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 
heavenly  vision  (Ac  SG^^X  *  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  goad,'  pointo  most  naturally  to  a  long  previous  struggle 
between  prejudices  inborn  and  trained  and  the  strangle  attrac- 
tiveness of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  glorious  deeds  and 
gracious  words  may  have  become  known  to  the  young  Pharisee 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Jerusalem  from  Tarsus.  For  him  the 
gospel  was  a  thing  to  which  he  could  not  be  indifferent.  It 
was  either  an  execrable  heresy  or  the  only  way  of  salvation. 
All  that  he  had  learnt  from  man  urged  him  to  '  crush  it,  like  a 
vice  of  blood,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind '  (In  Memoriam, 
iii.) ;  the  preventing  g^'ace  of  God  bade  him  *  embrace  it  as 
his  natural  good.* 

All  that  we  can  certainly  state  with  regard  to 
the  Gospel  story  known  to  St.  Paul,  however  he 
acquired  hb  knowledge,  is  that  lus  allusions  to  it, 
direct  and  indirect,  *  proceed,'  to  use  Paley's  plirase 
{Evidences,  i.  7),  *upon  the  general  story  which 
our  Scriptures  contain  * ;  while  it  certainly  was  not 
identical  with  any  of  the  four  we  now  iwssess. 
This  latter  point  is  proved  by  the  enumeration  in 
1  Co  15  of  tne  ap})earances  of  the  risen  Lord.  Of 
the  five  appearances  there  mentioned,  two,  namely 
that  to  James  and  that  to  500  brethren,  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  canonical  Gospels.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  as  possibly  significant,  that  the  appearance 
to  James  was  recorded  in  the  €k>spel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  (Jerome,  de  Vir.  illustr,  c.  2). 

6.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  this 
article  to  call  attention  to  any  correspondences 
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"between  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  oar  present 
Coapela  other  tlian  those  that  are  histoncal  or 
literary.  It  would  lend  us  too  far  afield  to  discasH 
St,  Paul's  Chriatology,  and  to  inquire  liow  for  it 
ytes  based  on  extant  recorded  xtiit«mentE  of  Jeaua 
about  Himself,  how  far  on  OT  and  subBeqnent 
Messianic  conceptjons,  and  how  far  on  what  we 
may  for  convenience  call  the  Johannine  theology, 
which,  aa  distinct  from  its  Johannjne  anpresaion, 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Ths  iiJUifulnOffl  of  Ood  to  Hl«  promlje  Ihut  the  Christ 
■honid  be  not  only  ol  the  Med  of  Abmhiim,  but.  alu  ot  the 
Uneage  ot  David,  in  u  narkedlx  " — — ■^— '  ■■-  "'  °— ' 


In  CI 


, ^__ jy  St.  FbuI  u  it 

*  'ObrliC  hAth  been  muds  t  mlnlater  i 
■  ■■   )i  Ood,  UMt  ha  mighC  «""- 


uiy  gotpel.' 


i|  UiBieed  ol  Duvid, 

_  oxpliolt  Mfflrenni  lo  the  Viigin-birth  In  the 
PaullnB  GplitlEL  The  tmnmlwa  '  born  ot  (  H-omiui '  (Q^  *') 
■nd'UlB  childbenrina' (ills")  refer,  the  formep  probiWy,  the 
taUer  poMibly.  lo'tfieeeed  otthe  womin' (On  S"). 

Bt.  Paul  ■  nweived  ol  the  Lord '  (1  Co  It^"),  nlludee  'u>  the 
beCnu-iil  d!  Uia  lArd  Jeiui,  and  otherwUa  appiollmiius  most 
doeely  to  thil  given  by  St.  Lulie.  who  powihl)'  in  ■  second 
edlUon  of  hii  Ouipcl  reviwd  hii  ncxwunt  In  aceorduce  nlth 

(t  ColO"<)(nclin  Ull  vrehavenlluilona  totheiTonlaof  inititu, 
tJon  which  have  alwayi  been  UKd  in  the  blcHlnj  ol  the  bnad 


put  doctrinal,  not  hiBtoriiAL 


the  death  ol  Christ  an  tor  t^  most 

.  tor  out  Bini'  {Gal  1*.  cF.  «»,  Erfi  O*". 
JosiH,  oitMt  only  In  Mt  20*  •The  8on 


ODdDrllD  theie  lUEtta^^,  ai  wi'Q  ba  thaw  In  which  the 
Jttaa  la  api^ken  ot  as  an  atanement  or  lanBom  (Nal  3 
1  Oo  lfi»,  I  Tl  2«,  Til  £1*).  Ot  course  the  Bidrincial 
Christ's  death  la  alio  stroRKly  emphAslied  in  Ilii  o 
a  the  Supper. 


rmed  that  Col  3"  ■  Evei 


Inititutli^  t 

Ihe'Lonl  forMve  you,  lo  also  do've' <0I.  Eph  i*")!  wai  auHBested 
by  the  sentiment  ol '  Father,  lorglvo  liiem  '(Lk  i3«),  tor  tba  verb 


I  we  hue  anv  argument  on  the  statement  In 
e  Jews  klllsd  the  Lord  Jwii'  (we  Ac  31*).  ^ 
I  dellnite  historical  illudon,  1  n  eU'Chrlit  Jea 
iitliu  Pilate  wltneaaed  the  good  oonfaodaii.' 
iwer.  "ThDusiyeet'|i.e.'yaa'lloPUaCa'>qued 

I  kinK  ol  the  Javraf  which  Is  the  only  EOn...^ . 

nClu*  Pilate  reported  In  the  Synopcia  Qoipela,  hardly  sat 


hough  it 
octanuitii 


byje 


although  at,  JSin  did  not  oo 
long  after  Uie  death  at  St.  P 

to  »s«rt  that  It  Is  a  work  ot 

question  that  the  circamslances  rvconlvd  In 


r;ra 


710  ^  Bub  unto  the  married  1  rive  charge,  yea  not  f,  but  the 
Lord,  That  the  wile  deput  not  iroia  her  husband  (but  and  II  she 


depart,  let  her  rem^u  uumAETled,  or  else  he  r«coiid1ed  to  hi.. 
husband):  and  that  the  husband  leave  not  his  wile.'  Our  Lord's 

Carat  prohibition  of  divome  Is  touod  la  (31  three  Synoptics ; 
ate  prohlbltjon  ot  (Uvoroe  at  her  husband  by  a  wile,  of 
which,  or  Its  eqatvalent,  St.  Paul  hcra  chiefly  speak*,  is  toond 
only  in  Mk  101*.  It  is  conceivnlila  that  the  prohlMUon  was 
omitted  by  ML  and  Lk.  either  a*  onneseesary.  such  lUvotce 
being  almost  unheard  ol,  or  as  implied  In  our  Lord^  declaration 
that  marrlaBB,  geneally  speaMng,  Is  IndEaoluble.  (I!)  I  Co  fl" 
"The  T.ord  ordained  that  they  whlah  proclaim  the  gospel  should 
live  of  the  goapeL'  The  reterencs  Is  to  'The  labourer  Is  worthy 
ofhislood'(atloti>),or,  

Sat.  Luke  nin,  1 1 
„.  .1. • 1. 


— ,  p,,-,.,-.j, ._  the  form  preierven 
rhich  'hire'  Is  subsUtuted  tor  'lood.' 
Is  to  the  latter  lorm  Is  ahnoat  certain  Ircm 


alradv  '  Scripture,'  1: 


I's  (lospel  was  then  not  only  In  dicula- 


1  Co  »»,  2  Co  61"),  a. 


:,iupaul«d  by  angels  (1  Th  41^, 
vlth  (Ire  (1  Co  »i*  '\  S  Th  J») ; 


nec«Hurily  referred  to  the  nords  and  pamble* 
Oospels,  which  affirm  the  same  things,  Insai 
eschatolDgiqal  oonoeptions  were  part  o(  the  cu 
ideas,  andf  may  all  ot  them  he  derived  from  In 

(I)  that  'the  a 

would  be  sudden 

that  the  day  ot  &e  Lord  so  cometh  as  attaiet  ii 
only  place  In  our  present  Gospels 


(  ol  Christ  to  Judge  would  be  heralded  by 
mpet  (I  Th  4",  1  Co  1&S%  and  (9}  that  ft 
nd  unlooked  lor  (I  Th  0^    Tbewoi^nsoT 

■"      -^ ^-™  perlectly 

night.'  The 

vnere  uu  Judgraeni  trarapet 

ol  toe  same  chapter  we  have 

the  tblefg   uneipected   and  unsuspected 


erpasaage  Is  remarkable 
day  ot  the  Lord 

jv  In  our  preeoi 

□ned  it  Ht  £4^, 


There  are.  in  concludon.  a  number  ol  pssaa^ns  hi  which  it  1( 
dilUcult  not  to  see  references  to  recorded  naylngs  of  Christ. 

Ita  131' Render  (■T,>>>vi)  to  all  their  dues,' etc  See  Ut  K^, 
Uk  lair,  Lk  EO"  '  Bender  unto  Crmt,^  etc  (*«!«), 

(lal  fii*.  Ro  ISfi  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thvaelf,' 
imoted  as  a  summary  of  the  KCOaA  table  of  the  Uw.  See  Ut 
23". 

Bo  1111  >|  know,  and  am  persuaded  In  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
nothing  Is  unclean  ol  itself,'  based  on  oar  Lord's  leaching  la 
Mt  ISii,  more  disUncUy  brought  out  in  Mk  T>-  >'. 

Ro  lel'  'I  would  have  you  wise  (nfu)  unto  that  which  la 
good,  and  ifanple  limm.mit)  unto  that  which  is 


M  {ffi"i^ 


11'  not  lather  take 


wrong,  be  delmnded?'    See  Mt  6=>. •»,  Lk  0™- ». 

1  (Jo  71  '  It  is  good  lor  a  man  not  to  touch  a  wi 

privato  opinion,  or  prelerrsd  sentiment,  ot  SL  Paul's,  is  In 

tfattbew  (IR'^  '  There  ue  eunuchs,  wliyi  made  themselves 

prefaces  this  sai'ing,  '  All  men  cannot  receive  this  BajHri,  but 
they  to  whom  It  is  given,'  flnds  also  an  e<^o  in  St.  PiuTi  con- 
clusion :  ■  Howbolt  each  inin  hath  his  own  gift  from  Bod  '  etc. 
I  Co  DII'I  have  a  stewardship  intrusted  io  me.'    See  Lk  IEH 


The  meauToneBB  of  historical  material  contained. 
in  these  references  to  Jesus,  His  acts  and  sayinps, 
which  are  to  bo  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
will  cease  to  HurpriHe  ns  when  we  compare  tiiem 
with  the  baldness  of  the  Creeds  of  the  Church, 
even  of  the  ConstAntinopolitan. 

7.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  been  hitherto  mil- 
led by  the  '  Lives  of  Christ"  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared.  The  axsumption  that  underlioa 
an  attempt  to  write  the  Lifi.  of  any  one  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  an  account  not  only  of  his  birth 
and  death,  but  to  arrange  in  some  orderly  chrono- 
logical sequence  the  movements  of  his  life,  using 
the  term  'movement'  in  its  most  comprehensive 
slgnili cation.  This  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  de 
in  the  ease  of  onr  Lord's  earthly  ministry.  Between 
the  age  of  twelve  years  and  His  death  the  only 
events  which  really  mark  intervals  are.  His  baptism 
by  Jolm,  the  Temptation,  and  the  Trans ligiiration, 
it  is  true  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  notes  the  Pass- 
ovem  which  took  place  during  our  Lord's  ministry ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  anv  of  the  attempts  to 
arrange  the  ciicumstonues  and  discourses  recordetl 
in  the  Synoptics  so  as  to  St  in  with  St.  John's  notes 
of  time  have  been  such  as  to  compel  belief.  More- 
over, although  conclusions  based  on  internal  evi- 
dence must  always  he  more  or  less  precarious,  yet 
there  are  instances  of  sayings  of  Jeans  which  have 
an  early  place  in  the  Synoptic  record,  but  which 
from  their  tone  it  is  difticult  to  assign  to  on  early 
stage  of  OUT  Lord's  ministry. 

A  Gospel,  in  fact,  is  not  a  biogrSiphy.  What  are 
of  saving  eSicacy  in  the  events  of  (mr  Lord's  life 
are  His  oirtb,  death,  and  resmrection.  The  fact 
that  '  He  went  aboat  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
tliat  were  oppressed  of  the  devil '  (Ac  10"),  and 
that  His  example  and  His  moral  and  spiritual  dis- 
courses threw  a  new  lig'ht  on  the  relations  of  men 
lo  Cod  and  to  one  another,  this  too  is  of  great  im- 
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portance ;  but  there  is  not  any  practical  significance 
whatever  in  the  order  in  which  this  or  that  miracle 
was  performed,  or  this  or  that  discourse  spoken. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Apostolic  preachers  dwelt 
more  on  the  historical  sequence  of  the  works  and 
words  of  Jesus  than  do  those  in  modem  times ;  and 
in  consequence,  speaking  generally,  such  sequence 
would  be  disregarded,  even  by  original  witnesses. 
The  events  of  any  one  memorable  day  might  be 
remembered  and  repeated  exactly  in  tne  order  in 
which  they  had  occurred ;  and  tnus  we  have,  no 
doubt,  in  'M k  1  an  account  of  the  incidents  that 
were  indelibly  impressed  on  Petei^s  mind  in  con- 
nexion with  the  aay  on  which  he  finally  left  all 
and  followed  Jesus. 

8.  We  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  question,  Is 
there  any  instance  in  the  NT  of  the  term  *  Gospel  * 
applied  to  a  written  document  t  There  are  perhaps 
two  such  cases. 

Before  ciUng  them,  it  may  be  well  to  premise,  (1)  that  they 
were  written  at  a  time  when  there  most  have  been  written 
accounts  of  some  sort  of  our  Lord's  worlcs  and  words,  and  when 
the  term  *  Gospel '  was  imauestionably  apidied  to  oral  narratives 
of  the  life  of  Jesos ;  and  also  ^)  that  in  Iflmatius  (^Phil.  5)  *  the 
Gospel '  is  quite  naturally  applied  to  the  Evangelic  story,  and, 
being  oo-ordinated  with  'the  Apostles'  and  *the  Proi^iets,*  im- 
plies that  the  story  was  written. 

The  passa^s  are:  Mk  1^  *The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ' ;  and 
Rev  14^  *  I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid  heaven, 
having  an  eternal  gospel  to  proclaim  unto  them 
that  d^^ell  on  the  eartn.'  However  visions  are  to 
be  explained,  they  are  essentially  pictures,  seen  by 
the  eye  before  tiiey  are  interpreted  by  the  mina. 
This  picture  of  the  angel  *  having  an  eternal  gospel* 
plausibly  suggests  a  figure  with  a  scroll  or  roU  in 
hl«i  hana. 

The  opening  clause  of  St.  Mark's  Grospel  has 
indeed  been  explained  as  parallel  to  Ph  4^  where 
Hhe  beginning  of  the  gospel  \a  relative  to  the  person 
apprehending  it*  (Grimm-Thayer),  as  though  it 
referred  to  the  preaching  of  Jolm  the  Baptist. 
This  interpretation  seems  to  the  present  writer 
far-fetched.  It  is  surely  more  natural  to  take  it 
as  the  title  of  the  book,  and,  as  Dr.  Salmon  thinks, 
mo<lelled  on  Hos  P  'Apx^  \&yov  Kvpiou  iv  'Qarje,  It 
is  not  easy  to  give  reasons  why  a  considerable 
interval  should  elapse  between  tne  application  of 
the  term  '  Grospel '  to  an  oral  narrative,  and  to  the 
same  narrative  when  committed  to  writing.  It 
may  be  fairly  asked.  How  would  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Gospel  have  been  likely  to  describe  his 
work  ?  It  is  not  probable  that  St.  Mark's  Go6]>el, 
as  we  have  it,  was  actually  the  first  narrative 
drawn  up.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  Ian- ' 
giiage  of  St.  Luke,  in  his  preface,  proves  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  term  'Gospel'  in  the 
sense  of  a  document.  The  use  of  a  Christian 
teclinical  term  would  have  seemed  to  St.  Luke  out 
of  place  in  a  section  in  which  he  was  carefully 
using  what  he  deemed  his  best  literary  style. 

9.  What  has  been  said  in  explanation  of  St. 
Paul's  statement  that  his  knowledge  of  Gospel 
facts  had  been  received  from  the  Lora,  i.e.  from  a 
man  inspired  by  the  Lord,  a  prophet-evangelist, 
suggests  the  answer  to  the  question.  How  did 
the  Church  recognize  the  inspiration  of  the  nar- 
ratives which  she  finally ,  and  at  a  very  early  date, 
acquiesced  in  as  autnoritative  Gospels  F  It  was 
through  the  double  and  almost  simultaneous  action 
of  the  original  Evangelist  or  Evangelists,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  on  the  sections  of  the 
Gospel  story  delivered  on  successive  Lord's  Days, 
both  directed  and  suggested  and  controlled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  tlie  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  to  deal  with  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Christian  Church  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  usual  now  among  critical  writers.    The 


indignant  remonstrance  of  St.  Paul  to  the  indi- 
vidualistic Corinthians  has  a  certain  relevance  to 
some  modem  exponents  of  early  Christian  litera- 
ture :  *  What  ?  was  it  from  you  that  the  word  of 
God  went  forth?  or  came  it  unto  you  alone?' 
(I  Co  14").  One  sometimes  hears  or  reads  dis- 
cussions on  Christian  literature  which  indicate 
that  for  the  speaker  or  writer  the  Christian  Church 
has  no  existence.  The  collection  of  writings  which 
we  call  the  NT  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a 
fortuitous  collection,  the  selection  of  which  was 
determined  arbitrarily,  or  at  least  on  principles 
which  have  now  no  claim  to  respect;  as  though 
Christianity  were  merely  a  matter  of  literary  or 
antiquarian  interest,  so  that  some  new  discovery 
might  change  our  whole  conception  of  Christws 
work  and  words,  or  alter  the  value  of  the  Gospels 
already  received.  Now  the  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cnurch  during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  is 
a  fact ;  a  fact  the  recognition  of  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  any  special  views  we  may  hold  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  tne  constitution  or  organization 
of  the  Church  in  our  own  times.  It  is  surely  un- 
philosophical  to  ignore  a  fact  which  was  admittedly 
one  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  first  Chris- 
tians. The  Grospels,  as  we  have  them  now,  are  a 
product  of  the  Church  of  Apostolic  and  sub- 
Apostolic  times.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  conceiv- 
able that  some  principle  determined  the  Church  in 
her  final  selection  of  Grospels ;  and  any  suggestion 
as  to  what  that  principle  was  cannot  be  >vithout 
interest,  even  if  it  fails  to  compel  assent. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  by  way  of  caution, 
that  an  inquiry  mto  the  principle  or  principles  by 
which  the  Church  was  guided  in  her  selection  of 
authoritative  Gospels  is  not  precluded  by  any 
theory  of  inspiration.  Even  if  we  hold  that  the 
sacred  books  only  are  inspired,  and  that  the  Church 
was  not  inspireu,  or  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
her  choice  of  them,  the  question  must  arise,  How 
did  the  Church  recognize  the  inspiration  of  the 
books? 

'As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
you'  (Jn  20*^).  These  words  of  the  risen  Lord 
express  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ  on  earth,  and  tliat,  as  'in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily' 
(Col  2*),  so  is  the  Church  His  body,  a  body  not 
only  quickened  by  His  life,  but  indwelt  by  His 
mind:  'We  have  the  mind  of  Christ'  (1  Co  2"). 
In  the  context  immediately  preceding  this  quota- 
tion, St.  Paul  claims  for  those  who  have  this  mind 
the  possession  of  a  special  critical  sense,  a  faculty 
of  discernment  in  spiritual  matters ;  and  other 
passages  exhibit  the  practical  operation  of  this 
critical  sense,  as  it  may  be  termed,  e.g.  I  Co  14** 
'  Let  the  prophets  speak  by  two  or  three,  and  let 
the  others  discern,'  and  v.'' 'If  any  man  thinketh 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  take 
knowledge  of  tne  things  which  I  write  unto  you, 
that  they  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.' 
This  special  sense  was  formed  by  those  who  had 
been  '  from  the  beginning  eye-witnesses  and  mini- 
sters of  the  word.'  Their  reports  of  what  their 
Master  had  done  and  said,  the  conditions  in  which 
He  worked,  the  tone  and  temper  of  His  utterances, 
formed  a  standard  by  which  it  was  possible  to  de- 
cide the  claims  to  genuineness  of  stories  told  about 
Him.  There  is  really  nothing  fanciful  in  this :  it 
only  supposes  the  Apostolic  Cnurch,  or  at  least  the 
leading  members  of  it,  to  have  had  the  same  sort 
of  sense  of  discernment  which  is  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed by  good  critics  in  other  dei)artments  of 
literature.  The  very  best  attempts  to  imitate  the 
style  of  a  great  poet  or  prose  writer  ring  false  in 
the  ear  of  one  who  knows. 

But  not  only  did  the  Church,  thinkinf»  through 
the  accredited  teachers  '  who  had  the  spirit,'  or  if 
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it  be  preferred,  the  sanctified  'common  sense  of 
most,'  determine  which  were  the  Gospels  inspired 
by  (iod ;  but  also  their  form — at  least  so  far  as 
the  Synoptics  are  concerned  —  was  in  all  proba- 
bility determined  by  the  use  made  of  them  m  the 
weelcly  Church  assemblies.  This  use  must  have 
obtained  from  the  very  earliest  times  at  which 
meetings  were  held  for  distinctively  Christian 
worship.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  his  readers  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Evangelic  story  which  is 
assumed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles. 

In  JuBtin  Bfartyr's  time  (Apol.  i.  67)  the  established  custom 
was  that  two  lessons  were  read,  one  from  the  Prophets,  another 
from  the  Gospels.  We  cannot  press  Justin's  lang^uage  too 
doselj',  so  as  to  exclude  from  public  reading  the  non-Pro- 
phetical parts  of  the  OT,  or  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  We  must 
remember  that  his  intention  was  to  give  heathens  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  worship ;  he  was  not 
composing  rubrical  directions  for  the  clergy.  It  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  more  use  was  made  of  the  Prophetical  books  than 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  OT :  and  in  any  case,  it  is  to  them 
that  Justin  most  constantly  refers  his  Gentile  readers.  That 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  were  also  read  in  the  Christian  assem- 
blies we  know  from  other  sources ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
Lord's  Day  ever  passed  without  a  recitation  of  some  portion  of 
the  narratives  of  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus. 

When  we  examine  the  canonical  Gospels  with 
this  consideration  in  our  mind,  we  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  first 
three  were  compiled  mm.  sections  read  with  a 
view  to  practical  instruction,  and  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  think  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  having  had 
this  origin.  The  stories  and  discourses  in  the 
Synoptics  have  the  effect  of  pictures  reproduced  in 
the  words  of  the  ori^nal  witness,  while  the  im- 
pression was  still  fresn  in  his  memory,  and  before 
ne  had  time  to  place  them  in  any  systematized 
doctrinal  setting.  St.  John's  Gospel,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  air  of  being  an  attempt  to  write  a 
history,  a  spiritual  history  if  you  will,  still  a  his- 
tory, an  orderly  statement  of  words  and  deeds 
meditated  on  in  the  study,  and  recorded  as  they 
emerged  from  the  writer's  inner  consciousness 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  To  say  this  is  not 
to  undervalue  the  historical  truth,  much  less  the 
inspiration,  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel.  The  difference 
between  it  and  the  Synoptics  is  similar  to  that 
between  a  diarist  and  a  historian  :  a  diary  chron- 
icles facts,  a  history  interprets  them. 

It  is  possible  that  St.  John's  Gospel  was  known  as  a  history 
for  private  reading  only,  for  some  considerable  time  before  it 
was  read  in  the  congregation.  This  supposition  would  partly 
eimlain  why  so  few  of  Justin's  quotations  of  Christ's  words  are 
taken  from  it,  although  we  have  suflScient  proof  of  his  acquaint- 
ance Mrith  it.  Even  in  our  own  day  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
judicious  apologist  for  Christianity,  in  citing  examples  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  to  a  non-Christian  public,  would  make  much  use 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though  he  might  regard  it  as  of  inestimable 
value  in  his  own  devotional  reading.  He  would  feel  instinct- 
ively that  its  wisdom  is  for  those  whom  St.  Paul  calls  '  the  per- 
fect,' or  '  full  grown,'  not  for  *  babes '  in  Christ,  much  less  for 
*  them  that  are  without.'  Moreover,  apart  from  this  difference 
in  quality  between  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics,  the 
difference  in  literary  style  must  have,  even  from  the  first, 
delaved  its  adoption  in  general  public  use.  Those  who  think, 
as  they  read  or  listen,  soon  become  aware  that  its  simplicity 
of  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structure  conceal  great  suDtlety 
of  thought :  we  are  out  of  our  depth  after  the  first  step. 

10.  A  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  canonical  Gospels  and  the  fragments  of  early 
Gospel  material  which  have  already  repaid  the 
patient  toil  of  scholarly  excavation  in  Egypt.  In 
1892  a  fragment  of  the  lost  Gospel  of  Peter y  dis- 
covered at  Akhmlm  in  1886-7,  was  published  by 
U.  Bouriant;  and  in  1897,  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  published  a  papyrus  containing  eight  Sayings 
of  Jesiis  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  condition  ; 
and  another  fragment  of  five  Sayings  has  since 
appeared.  "We  are  not  at  all  concerned  here 
with  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter.  It  is  con- 
fessedly the  production  of  a  sect  of  Docetaj  not 
earlier  than  tne  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century.     It 


is  undoubtedly  interesting  and  valuable,  as  illus- 
trating the  beliefs  of  Gnostics ;  but  it  has  no 
claim  whatever  to  be  an  original  source  of  in- 
formation. It  is  instructive  as  a  harmonistic  nar- 
rative based  chiefly  on  the  canonical  Gospels. 

To  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  has 
the  same  kind,  but  not  the  same  aegree,  of  interest 
as  the  recovery  of  a  lost  work  by  Justin  Martyr 
would  have :  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  canonical  Gospels  were  employed  in 
the  2nd  century.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
the  newly  discovered  Sayings  of  Jesus.  These 
seem  to  claim  to  be  Gospel  material.  The  question 
is.  Are  they  bona,  fude  Gospel  material  which  has 
been  practically  rejected  by  the  responsible  thinkers 
of  the  Church,  or  are  they  only  pseudo-Gospel 
material  ? 

We  have  seen  that  a  complete  'Gospel*  must 
have  contained  a  narrative  of  those  facts  of  our 
Lord's  life  which  have  a  redemptive  si^ificance  ; 
but  besides  Gospels,  it  is  very  probaole,  indeed 
almost  certain,  that  there  were  current  in  Apostolic 
times  sayings  of  our  Lord,  without  anv  note  of  the 
occasion  when  they  were  spoken.  We  have  one 
such  saying  in  Ac  20^,  and  m  the  extant  Gospels 
there  are  many  passages  wliich  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  are  not  bajsed  on  collections  of  Sayings. 
An  almost  certain  ctise  is  Lk  16^*"",  where  we  have 
a  group  of  four  Sayings,  none  of  whicli  has  any 
connexion  with  the  otners,  or  with  the  parable 
that  follows. 

This  example  proves  that  the  disconnected  nature 
of  the  Sayings  in  the  recently  discovered  papyri 
affords  no  presumption  against  their  being  genume 
Gospel  material.  Moreover,  the  record  by  St.  Luke 
of  St.  Paul's  quotation  ^Ao  20*)  of  a  saying  of 
Jesus  which  is  not  found  m  any  canonical  Gospel, 
proves  that  while  St.  Luke  was  no  doubt  desirous 
to  make  his  Gospel  as  full  as  possible,  he  was  yet 
aware  that  there  were  accessiole  to  him  sayings 
besides  those  of  which  he  made  use.  So  that  we 
cannot  reject  the  papyri  Sayings  on  the  ground 
that  the  canonical  Gospels  must  necessarily  con- 
tain all  the  sayings  of  Jesus  that  were  known  in 
Apostolic  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  principles  we  have 
adopted,  we  must  decide  that  St.  Luke,  in  his  selec- 
tion of  sayings  and  discourses,  was  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
fact  that  he  did  select  is  a  presumptive  proof  that 
he  wrote  at  a  time  sufficiently  early  for  it  to  be 
possible  for  a  Christian  to  consider  any  authenti- 
cated saying  of  Jesus  to  be  not  worth  preser\'ing. 
Contrast  the  eager  anxiety  of  Papias  to  gather  up 
every  crumb  from  the  recollections  of  early  dis- 
ciples. At  best,  the  papyri  Sayings  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  the  interpolations  in  Codex  D,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  rejected  Gospel  material,  rejected 
because  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  the  1st  cent, 
thought  it  to  be  unsuitable  for  preservation.  The 
present  conclusion  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  and  the  Pcricope  ad^dteroe,  are  in- 
stances of  floating  Gospel  material  which  have 
been  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  mind  of  the 
Church. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  further  discoveries 
and  mature  consideration  will  suggest  that  these 
papyri  Sayings  have  only  a  relative  value  and 
significance,  as  being  fragments  of  the  very  exten- 
sive religious  literature  of  the  2nd  century.  If 
more  of  this  literature  had  survived  to  our  own 
day,  we  should  be  able  to  view  them  in  a  juster 
proportion.  We  know  that,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  Apostles,  Christianity  had  developed  so  rapidly 
that  tnere  was  an  exuberant  growth  of  *  divers  and 
strange  teachings'  (He  13®).  Each  of  these  sects, 
or  schools  of  thought  and  speculation,  must  have 
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hail  Ixitli  its  autliorized  expoBitimiB  and  ite  literary 
propaganda.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  bum- 
neaa  of  book  prodttotiun  in  Uie  tiret  t-enturies  of 
tlie  Christiau  era  woe  eDonnoits  in  volume. 

We  know  from  the  tlstfl  given  by  EunebiuB,  and 
allusionB  in  other  authors,  that  our  extant  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  represent  a  veiy  Bmall  fraction  of 
the  literature  of  the  Church  before  his  time.  We 
may  judge  from  this  fact  how  unlikely  it  would  be 
that  niucli  of  the  Hiitin^^B  of  heretiua  would  sur. 
vive.  Sncii  literature  did  not  belont^  to  a  body 
with  a  oontinuooB  organized  life,  as  is  the  CliriB- 
tian  ClinTi:^h,  a  life  continuous  in  doctrine  as  well 
aa  by  personal  links.  The  dootrlne  of  the  Chria. 
tian  Church,  being  a  living  thing,  grows  and 
develops  from  one  generation  to  another ;  bnt  the 
new  always  has  to  reconcile  itself  with  the  old ; 
they  are  connected.  And  so  even  oninspired 
Cliristian  writings  would  continue  to  be  jireserved 
and  respected  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be 
generally  read.  Whereas  heresy,  aa  it  was  called, 
u  essentially  transitory  ;  its  literature,  even  when 
not  merely  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  on 
individual,  redecta  the  conception  of  only  one 
eeneratioD.  Those  who  inherit  it  have  no  reason 
lor  retaining  interest  in  it  after  it  has  ceased  to 
represent  precixety  tiieir  thoughts.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  the  present  writer  tliat  these  papyri 
Sayings  of  Jesus  must  he  regarded  as  not  an  ex- 
pression of  the  main  line  of  Church  thought  of  luiy 
century.  They  are,  of  conrse,  prof oun<lly  interest- 
ing, ns  casting  light  on  the  religious  conceptions  of 
some,  we  cannot  t«ll  how  many,  in  the  2nd  cent., 
but  they  do  not  exhibit  the  general  mind  of  the 
Churth. 

11.  In  any  discussion  aa  to  (A*  language  i«  which 
the  ^ril  Gospel  jiarrative  too*  copaioted,  it  is  im- 
possible to  leave  out  of  account  the  evidence  pre- 
served in  the  fragmenta  of  Papias  that  are  cited  in 
Eusebiua,  HE  iii.  39. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a  rAsum^  of  the 
controversy  that  has  raged  over  these  few  lines ; 
hut  merely  to  state  what  seems  to  the  present 
writer  their  most  probable  sense  and  value.  The 
title  of  Papias'  booK  was  A<iyt<iiy  KvpiaKHr  'Eflh^^ 
m.  Besides  Eusebius,  Irenieus  seeius  to  be  the 
only  writer,  of  those  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  UM,  who  exhibits  a  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  book  of  Papias.  The  other  writers 
who  allude  to  him  evidently  knew  no  more  about 
him  than  what  they  fonnd  in  Eusebius  or  Irenieus. 
The  nature  of  the  work  may  be  gueased  from  what 
Papias  liimself  states  in  one  of  the  fragnienta :  '  I 
ahull  not  hesitate  also  to  put  down  for  you,  along 
with  my  interpretations,  whatsoever  things  I  have 
at  any  time  learned  carefully  from  the  elders.' 
The  iKKik,  then,  had  a  twofold  character:  inter- 
vrttalion*,  and  also  oral  traditions.  It  is  these 
latter  to  which  Eusebius  refers  when  he  says  that 
the  book  contained  '  certain  strange  parables  and 
teai^ings  of  the  Saviour,  and  some  other  more 
mythical  things ' ;  and  from  the  fact  that  Eusebios 
quotes  from  Papias  two  statements  concerning  the 
tjospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  respectively,  "  '" 
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Eusebius  does  not  conceal  hit 


oape 
contempt  for  Papias'  literary  capacity: '  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  very  limited  understanding  {cifMpa 
a/ufpdt  rim  rout),  as  one  can  see  from  his  discourses.' 
Tliis  adverse  verdict  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the 
pnerile  extracts  preserved  by  Irenxns  ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  Attribute  Eusebius'  hostile 
criticism  to  his  want  of  sympathy  with  Papias' 
niiltenarion  opinions.  Eusebius  speaks  in  un- 
qimliiied  praise  of  Irenieus,  who  shared  those 
opinions. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  term  Xiyia  ruaairi,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  title  of  Papias'  book.     The  word 


Aiyia  may  certainly  be  rendered  'oracular  utter- 
ances,' as  Professor  Stanton  points  out  (TAe  Gom- 
pels  as  ffistarieat  Documenln,  p.  53) ;  but  Xiyut 
Kvpumi  is  not  naturally  rendered  'oracular  utter- 
ances of  the  Lord,'  in  the  sense  uttered  by  the 
Lord, — which  would  be  \6yia  Kupiou, — bnt  oracular 
utterances  relating  to  the  Lord,  jost  as  KvpiaKdr 
Sriii'D*  does  not  mean  the  snpper  eaten  by,  or  given 
by,  the  Lord,  but  the  supper  ordained  as  an  in- 
stitution by  Him.  tvptmiis  haa  the  same  force  in 
the  plirase  ij  nvpian^  ijtAipa. 

As  regards  \lrtia,  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to 
question  the  iHissibUity  tliat  Papias  was  familUir 
with  the  word  in  tlte  sense  '  oracular  utt 
likely  that  his  use  of  X6yia 

'-  that  fonnd  in  the  I      , 

,  —  ,   ,  .  _    .   ),  where  the  term,  variously 

qualified,  is  used  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT. 
K6yia  Kupuint,  then,  would  mean  Holy  Scripturea 
connected  with  the  Lord,  i.e.  the  Gospels.  This 
meaning  hamionixes  with  what  we  have  other- 
wise inferred  as  to  the  nature  of  the  book  written 
by  Papias.  It  dealt  primarily  vith  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Gospels,  and  secondarily  with  oral 
traditions,  of  which  he  was  evidently  a  very  un- 
critical collector. 

Papias  distinctly  tells  us,  as  Eusebius  points 
out,  that  among  his  informants  were  jiersons  old 
enough  to  have  had  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Apostlts.  He  distinguishes  two  classes  of  authori- 
ties: (1)  Persons  who  could  tell  him  what  Andrew, 
Pet«r,  etc,  iKiitI  (rfrf*),  "and  (2)  what  Aristion  and 
the  presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  sou ' 
{Xiyavirir).  Eusebius,  who  liad  read  the  boot, 
states  that  the  language  of  Papias  implies  that  he 
was  hiniselt  a  hearer  of  Ariatwn  and  the  presbyter 
John.  Wc  are  certainly  entitled  to  infer  that  they 
were  tus  elder  contemporaries ;  very  mnch  elder, 
if  they  really  were  'disciples  of  the  Lord'  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  ptirase.  See,  further,  art. 
Abistion. 

ly  Pt.piaa  It,  u  Pro- 
0  why  John  sod 


le.-     He  givB 


inUoDed  lut,  ti.  ■  Forthe  ™y  niMon  th«l  Urn) 
had  embodied  their  teitliDony  In  writing,  uiey  wen  Lea  Im 

portwitUuio  Oie  rat  tor  the  — "-'' •-•-•-•-  <--•. 

•peaJdni  hen_tha  ntnitimUc 
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ue  foned  U)  (lie  of 


If  EmcMuahi 


in  thiilln  ol  Uuk  and  Luke  m*  nMrt  probkb];  due 

»iuldermtlan  that  these  Evui^lbls  could  not  be  aup 

pcHod  to  be  able,  Iram  penonal  knowledsft,  to  add  ui^thing  u> 
what  they  had  embodied  in  their  Oospela.  One  cannot  help 
nolliis  that  the  other  natnea, '  Andicw,  FtUr,  Philip,  Thomu, 
Jamea,'  are  tfaoe  a(  the  ApoaCIea  who  an  Introduced  in  the 
Ooapeli  ai  maklna  otaervaUoD*,  and  that  the  lint  Ihm  namo 
occur  In  that  order  in  tiie  Ant  chapter  oI  St.  John's  Goepel. 
We  do  not  know  wUch  Jaun  Ptpba  mnuit.  Marwrer.  while 
EuacUiB  eipraaly  atatca  that  Papiaa  'mentions  Ariilioii  and 
the  pnabyter  John  treqoently  by  name,  and  givt^  thtir  tmdi. 
Uoni  In  Ul  wrlUnga,'  h«  doea  not  qnat«  ironi  Faplu  uiy 
'aaed  on  Ihe  authority  dI  an  Apoalle.  We 
mcluIloD  that  in  point  of  fiLct  Papiu  hod 
that  when  '  he  questioned  those  who  had 
e  elder*  In  regurd  lo  their  worUa,'  he  learnt 
nt  Intcrcflt.    It  ia  iuipostible  to  Ima^ne 

vnBLeYer  ms  irvui  hi  ApcAtlfl,  he  would  not  h&ve  prwrred  it  in 
ba  BuloTy, 

Of  the  two  celebrated  remarks  cited  from  Papias 
about  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew  respec- 
tively, the  first  is  given  expressly  o«  the  statement 
of  the  presbyter  John,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  tlie  second  came  from  the  same  source. 
Papias  was  credulous  and  unintelligent ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  t^i  have  made  any  statement  on  his 
own  authority  ;  so  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  discount  the  statements  of  the  presbyter  Jolm 
because  of  the  stupidity  of  the  person  who  re- 
corded them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  the  nearness  of  the  presbyter 
John  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  is  a  guarantee 
that  his  assertions  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
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Gospels  are  altogether  to  be  depended  on.  We 
neea  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  any,  or  all,  of 
them,  if  more  convincing  arguments  oblige  us  to 
do  so ;  but  the  demonstrated  falsity  of  one  state- 
ment would  not  of  necessity  throw  discredit  on  the 
others. 

Thus,  that  Mark  was  *  the  interpreted  of  Peter ' 
is  so  probable  a  tradition  that  it  has  met  with 
general  acceptance  ;  it  is,  moreover,  an  assertion  as 
to  which  it  is  quite  impossible  now  to  produce  any 
rebutting  evidence.  But  the  assertion  that  Mark 
did  not  compose  his  narrative  *  in  order '  is,  at  the 
present  day,  as  generally  rejected  by  those  who 
nave  carefully  studied  the  Synoptic  Problem.  Dr. 
Salmon,  in  particular,  has  pointed  out  that  if  we 
desire  to  follow  the  growth  of  our  Lord's  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  and  nealer,  and  the  corresponding 
development  of  hostility  against  Him,  we  must 
consult  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  in  pre- 
ference to  the  otliers. 

Passing  on  to  the  statement  of  the  presbyter 
John  about  St.  Matthew,  and  judging  it  in  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence  at  present  available,  we 
seem  to  find  the  same  mixture  in  it  of  truth  and 
error.  The  testimony  of  St.  Jerome  does  not  leave 
us  room  to  question  that  there  was  an  orthodox 
Hebrew  Grospel  wldch,  as  extant  in  his  time,  con- 
tained matters  not  found  in  any  of  the  four  canoni- 
cal Grospels.  This  work  had  such  a  very  limited 
circulation  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
affirm  with  any  confidence  as  to  whether  its  pecu- 
liar features  were  in  the  original,  or  were  later 
interpolations  ;  but  we  have  no  rebutting  evidence 
that  m  its  original  form  it  was  not  the  work  of  St. 
Matthew.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Greek  First  Gospel,  which 
hafl  always  been  known  in  the  Church  as  the 
Crospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  is  not  in  its 
present  form,  wnich  there  is  no  reason  to  tliink 
was  ever  different — a  translation  from  one  Hebrew 
original.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  *  Everyone 
interpreted  them,'  i.e.  Matthew's  Hebrew  X67ta, 
'  as  he  was  able '  ?  Dr.  Salmon's  solution  seems  to 
give  the  most  likely  explanation  of  tills  ambiguous 

ghrase.  John  the  presoyter  meant  that  the  Greek 
t.  Matthew  was  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  St. 
Matthew,  and  not  by  the  author  himself.  The 
assertion  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  about  St. 
Mark,  that  he  did  not  \\Tite  *  in  order  * ;  and  both 
statements  were  suggested  by  an  extreme  theory 
of  biblical  inspiration,  a  theory  which  was  very 
generally  held  until  quite  recent  times — the  abso- 
lute inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture  in  every  detail. 

One  has  sometimes  heara  discrepancies  between 
different  historical  statements  in  the  OT  explained 
by  the  assertion  that  the  errors  wldch  cause  the 
discrepancies  were  not  in  the  original,  as  it  left  the 
hand  of  the  Divinely  inspired  writer,  but  were  due 
to  the  slips  of  uninspireu  copyists  ;  and  thus  it  is 
thoughtpossible  to  reconcile  oelief  in  the  inerrancy 
of  the  Word  of  God  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
case.  The  statements  of  the  presbyter  John  about 
the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew  are  best  ex- 
plained Dy  supposing  that  he  held  some  such  theory 
of  inspiration. 

*When  he  finds  what  seems  a  disagreement  between  the 
Gospels,  he  is  satisfied  there  can  be  no  real  disafpreement. 
Mark's  order  may  be  different  from  Luke's  ^who  declares  in 
his  preface  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ^Tite  in  order — ypi-^tu 
Mttdtir,<) ;  but,  then,  that  was  because  it  was  not  Mark's  design 
to  recount  the  facts  in  their  proper  order.  ...  If  in  Matthew's 
Gospel,  OS  he  read  it,  there  seemed  any  inaccuracy,  this  must 
be  imputed  to  the  translators  ;  the  Gospel  as  Matthew  himself 
wrote  it  was  free  from  fault'  (Sidmon,  Introd.  to  A'T,  p.  93). 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  driven  is 
that  if  the  existence  of  an  orijjinal  Hebrew  Gospel 
depended  on  the  testimony  of  the  presbyter  John, 
we  could  not  safely  make  any  positive  affirma- 
tion on  the  subject.     The  only  other  witness  to 


Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  who  seems  to  be  in- 
dependent, i,e,  Irenseus,  may  not  really  be  so.  It 
has  been  generally  believed  that  he  adds  to  what 
Eusebius  quotes  from  Papias  a  note  of  time,  *  while 
Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  and  founding  the 
Church  at  Rome ' ;  but  the  Rev.  J.  Chapman  has 

S roved  {JThSt  vL  563)  that  this  clause  is  neither 
erived  from  Papias  nor  is  it  a  note  of  time. 
12.  However,  whether  St.  Matthew  >\Tote  a 
Grospel  in  Hebrew  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
both  from  a  priori  considerations  and  also  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  extant  Greek  Gospels, 
that  there  was  current  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church 
a  Grospel  in  the  Hebrew  language  as  then  com- 
monly spoken  in  Judsea.  The  last  command  of 
our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (24^),  that  the 
gospel  should  be  preacned,  '  beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem,' is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  one  of  the 
first  Gospels,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used 
that  word,  must  liave  been  in  the  Aramaic  tongue. 
Even  if  our  Lord  sometimes,  and  in  some  places, 
taught  in  Greek,  yet  Aramaic  was  His  mother 
tongue,  and  that  of  His  Apostles,  and  of  the  vast 
majority  of  His  hearers.  In  the  early  Jerusalem 
Church  it  is  plain  that  the  Hebrews  outnumbered 
the  Hellenists  (Ac  6^).  These  considerations  make 
it  certain  that  one  of  the  forms  which  the  Evan- 
gelic narrative  assumed  from  the  very  first  was  in 
Aramaic.  The  facts  that  such  a  Gos2>el  is  not  now 
extant,  and  that  the  external  evidence  for  its  ex- 
istence at  any  time  is  so  scanty,  are  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  m  the  year 
A.D.  70.  That  world-shaking  event,  among  its 
other  immediate  consequences,  was  followed  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  Hebrew-speaking  Church 
of  Jerusalem.  Then,  after  not  many  years,  the 
Hebrew-spealdng  Christian  community  in  Palestine 
lost  touch  with  the  main  current  of  Christian 
thought,  and,  in  consequence,  sank  to  the  position 
of  an  obscui'e  sect  mtli  an  out-of-date  theologA\ 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  extant  Greek  Grospels  suggests  an 
Aramaic  original.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
presence  in  a  Greek  document  of  Aramaic  turns  of 

I)hrase  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  is  a  trans- 
ation  from  the  Aramaic  I)ean  Armitage  Robinson 
has  given  good  reasons  for  his  theory  that  Uie 
Aramaisms  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  are  due  to  a  deliberate  imitation  of  the 
LXX  of  1  Samuel.  But  there  does  not  seem  any 
likelihood  that  the  author,  or  authors,  of  the 
common  Synoptic  narrative  were,  like  St  Luke, 
conscious  literary  artists ;  and  even  if  we  cannot 
follow  "Weiss  in  every  application  of  his  conclu- 
sions, there  remains  proof  enough  to  render  tlie 
theory  of  an  original  Aramaic  Gospel,  as  under- 
lying the  Synoptics,  probable  to  a  hi^h  degree. 
This  supposition  is  even  more  plausible  in  the  case 
of  the  portions  of  St.  Matthe^''s  Grospel  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  Evangelist.  Bishop  Westcott  long 
ago  pointed  out,  wim  regard  to  the  quotations 
m)m  the  OT  found  in  the  Synoptic  CJospels,  that, 
while  the  cyclic  quotations,  as  he  calls  them,  agree 
with  the  LXX,  those  that  are  peculiar  to  St. 
Matthew  seem  to  be  independent  translations  from 
tWHebrew. 

-^18.  This  is  not  a  discussion  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem  ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  con- 
clude this  article  witn  a  suggestion  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  to  each  other. 
It  is  generally  held  now  that  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels  are  altogether  independent  of  each  other, 
but  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  derived  the  matter  which 
they  have  in  common  with  Mk.  either  from  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  or  from  an  earlier  source  from 
which  St.  Mark  selected  the  incidents  and  dis- 
courses which  he  relates.  On  the  hypothesis  that 
Mt  and  Lk.  copied  our  St  Mark,  we  have  to 
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assume  the  existence  of  anotlier  eatlj  Gonpel,  from 
'U'liiuh  they  derived  tlie  non-Mnrkan  matter  whii^h 
tliey  liave  in  common.  In  this  e&se  we  conclude 
tliat  tlie  detaJJB  oecuiiar  to  St.  Mark  were  an 
original  feature  of  that  Goxpol,  and  that  Kit.  and 
Lk.  fur  various  reasons  oniitted  them.  On  the 
other  hiuid,  If  the  eommon  Kynoptic  matter  and  the 


to  one  original,  it  will  tlieo  be  natural  .     . 

St.  Mark's  peculioj'  details  aa  additions  made  by 

liim,  probably  oa  the  authority  of  St.  Peter. 


1  Evangelist  BhonTd  have  omitted  anything 
from  his  work  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was 
true.  The  fallacy  of  this  assumption  will  be 
evident,  whichever  hypothesis  we  adopt.  The 
simplest  method  to  account  for  all  tlie  facts  is  to 
suppose  a  Greek  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original 
as  the  source  of  all  the  common  Synoptic  matter, 
and  also  of  the  inatUr  common  to  Nit  and  Lk. 
In  tliis  document  the  OT  quotations  would  have 
been  ^ven  in  a  LXX  form.  At  least  two  other 
sources  must  be  postulated  for  the  matter  found 
only  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  respectively.  We  have 
already  found  reason  to  hold  that  tlie  matter 
peculiar  to  ML  was  a  translation  from  on  Aramaic 

Whatever  solution  of  the  Synoptic  problem  be 
ultimately  adopted  by  the  general  consensus  of 
critics,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  tlie  compli- 
cated hypotheses  of  the  German  school  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  will  again  commend  themselves  to  scholars 
of  sober  judgment.  It  is  a  sound  canon  of  criticism 
that  sources  are  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  the 
necessity  of  the  case. 

LmkiTDUL— The  ut.  '  Ooipeli '  In  HuUDgs'  DB  tad  In 
EncdC.  BOil.,  wIkk  ■  tun  KbUosmpfay  will  be  found.  U(  thr 
inorv  reoBQt  Uteratun  the  toUcnna^  Hlect  lUt  may  be  offered : 
WcalcolC,  /ntrod.  la  Stvde  of  Ooipeli,  ISH  :  A.  Wrlfbt,  Coni- 
UH.  of  Voitr  G-nftli,  laea,  with  ^  mate  >iitbor-s  PKUee  to 
Smaptit,  lem,  uid  Somi  JfT  PraUami.  li»j :  Sir  J.  UiwUd*, 
iron*  Staapt'O*,  1899 ;  Bulnwa.  Intrad.  to  ST.  1889  :  Ruah- 
brooke,  SiviiiUaiK,  IffiO ;  Abbott-Kiuhbrooke.  ChniuiKia  IVwti- 
tfon  y  lla  jyndjiMg  Gatpiit.  1984  ;  BvlbHi.  Tht  roraulion  ctT 
Oir  OoiptUt,  UK;  H.  Hahmuii.  Dia  Smapt.  Kvangtiien, 
1883,  Shma.  in  A.  ST*.  ISet ;  a  Waias,  Uji^  Ckriit.  K.  I. 
■  The  Soun»,'  IBffi,  Jfanuot  of  liUni.  ta  ST,  ISSe ;  O.  Welt 
s&L'ker,  r^nUnuA.  M.  dit  ermatL  GmOi.  UN :  Wendt,  Lihn 
Jtmi,  isae ;  p.  Bxald,  BmirtpnMem  d.  Stai^iUuifngB,  18B0 ; 
SwuUr.  *  Surrer  ol  the  BynapHo  <)aeaUiiB '  bi  £q)«.  IHtL    A 


N.  J.  D.  White. 
OOSPELS  (iPOCBTPHili).— L  Title.— In  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  popularly  understood, 
aynonyrai 

writings  of  the 
the  significance  of  'extra- canonical.'  By  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  are,  accordingly,  meant  all  writings 
claiming  to  be  Gospels  which  are  not  included  ic 
the  Canon  of  the  NT,  without  any  implication 
that  their  contents  are  necessarily  false  or  of  ques- 
tionable origin.  (See,  further,  for  the  meaninc  of 
the  term,  art.  'Apocrypha'  in  Hastings'  DB  i. 
112ff.;  also  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  3' It,  Nij\Jb. 
rii  ff. :  and  Zahn,  Gearh.  d.  NT  Kan.  i.  127  ff.). 

ii.  ORIora.— For  a  generation  after  the  death  of 
JesuB,  His  teaching  and  the  facts  about  His  life 
were  preserved  by  oral  tradition  in  the  circle  of 
believers.  With  the  rise  of  a  second  generation, 
however,  the  need  was  felt  for  reducing  the  oral 
reminiscences  to  written  form.  The  reason  for 
this  was  twofold.  For  one  thing,  the  nninlier  of 
thoHe  who  could  cive  personal  testimony  of  what 
JeHUB  did  and  sidd  was  rapidly  becoming  sroaller ; 
and  for  another,  the  Christian  faith  was  spreading 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  original  home  in  Palee- 
line.  Both  these  facta  made  it  imperative  that,  if 
(ruitwortby  aocounts  ol  the  teaching  and  life  of 


Jesus  were  to  be  preserved  for  the  guidance  of  the 
scattered  commuuities  of  ChrUtians,  tlie  tradition 
ahoold  be  uomluitt«d  to  aomethiuK  more  permanent 
and  less  liable  to  disturbing  inUuences  than  oral 
reminiscence.  The  impulse  of  this  necessity  gave 
rise  to  our  written  Gospels,  and  to  many  other 
Evangelic  records  which  liava  disappeared.  Uf  the 
many  att«mpte  to  write  the  stoi^  of  Jesus,  to 
which  St.  LuKe  in  his  prologne  refors,  none  (with 
the  exception  of  Mt.  and  Mk.)  can  be  said  with  any 
certainty  to  have  survived;*  although  it  is  paisihfe 
that  the  Gospel  Fragment  of  Fay&m  may  be  the 


more  or  lens  fragmentary  condition,  are  probably 
the  products  of  the  general  desire,  that  was  every- 
where felt,  to  have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of 
Jesus  and  His  teaching  tlian  was  possible  from 
the  oral  instruction  of  wandering  evangelists.  The 
tinapcl  according  to  Ihc  Hebrews,  which  is  but  little 
later  than  the  Synoptics,  belongs  almost  certainly 
to  this  class  ;  and  the  some  may  be  true  also  of  the 


the  present  Four  Gospels  were  gaining,  or  iiad 
already  gained,  a  place  of  exceptional  authority,'!' 
they  came  into  exiatence  in  answer  to  two  desires, 
urgently  felt  in  certain  circles  of  Christians.  (I) 
The  first  wa.'t  the  desire,  popularly  entertained,  for 
fuller  information  about  the  life  of  Christ  than 
that  given  by  the  four  Gospels.  This  intelligible 
and  not  unnatural  curiosity  was  directed  chieny  to 
the  facts  antecedent  to  Christ's  advent,  and  to 
those  periods  of  His  life  which  the  older  Gospels 
left  in  shadow— His  parentage,  His  birth  and  child- 
hood, and  the  period  after  the  Re«uiTection.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  writers  who  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  this  desire  for  fuller  knowledge  made  no 
attempt  to  fill  np  the  silent  years  between  Christ's 
childliood  and  His  entrance  on  HLi  public  ministry, 
the  reason  in  part  probably  being  that  'it  seemed 
too  daring  for  them  to  illumine  a  darkness,  for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  historical  sn»!es- 
■'      New  Testament'  (Hofmann,  PIiE*\, 


restraint  through  loyalty  to  the  data  of  history,  i 
the  absence  of  any  clear  dogmatic  motive ;  ana 
dogmatic  motives,  as  will  ai)pear,  were  almost 
invariably  associated  with  the  desire  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  had 
any  doctrinal  interest  called  for  the  history  of  the 
silent  years,  no  scruples  aboat  historical  truthful- 
ness would  have  prevented  writem  from  enlivening 
them  with  the  products  of  their  fancy.  In  the 
main  it  is  certain  that  the  details  furnished  by 
the  apocryphal  writings  regardinp  matters  about. 
which  the  canonical  GokwIs  are  silent,  have  tittle 
or  no  historical  basis.  They  are  in  reality  Chris- 
tian hagqadoth,  popular  stones  similar  to  those  in 
Jewish  literature  which  were  framed  for  purposes 
of  pious  entertainment  and  instruction.  The  Go>- 
pels  of  the  Infnnrti  and  Childhood,  for  example, 
are  full  of  legpndary  matt«r  drawn  from  various 
soarces,  or  freely  invented  by  the  fancy  of  the 
writers.  Where  the  details  are  not  entirely  imag' 
inative.  they  have  their  origin  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  utterances  of  Christ  into  deeds,  or  in  the 
literal  interpretation  of  OT  pronhecies  and  Jewish 
expectations  about  the  Messiah,  or  in  the  ascri[>- 
tion  to  Jesus  of  miracles  similar  to  those  recorded 
in  the  OT  (Hofmann,  PRE*  \.  655). 


re  portion 
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vy  in  whkb  the  Cbrixlivi  bum^^ 


Pb  1433  nudm :  '  Prsiu  the  Loiil  From  ttm  evtb,  yn  dnflon 

Bocordiagl>'.  in  paeudo-MitlLhetf  dr^ffons   """  ~"^ """'" 

comlnK  out  ot  A  caie  uid  wantilpplii|[  Uie 


.E  iFseiul  that 
Vby  lo  E^pt  (Cowper,  Apocr-  Gvap.  lix  fO- 

Bnt  altliDDgh  ths  ApocryDhol  GusuelK  abound  in 
legendaiy  accTationa  of  thix  kintl,  the  mistake 
ehonld  not  be  made  of  a^aiDing  tlint  lliere  ia  no 
authentic  inaterial  in  tlie  additions  to  the  narra- 
tives  in  tlie  four  GospelH.  Oral  tradition  niain- 
teiined  itself  for  a  time  after  onr  present  Gospels 
were  reduced  to  writing,  and  it  is  not  improlialile 
that  genuine  sayings  of  Christ  and  authentic  details 
nboat  His  life  nave  been  preserved  in  uncanonicot 
books.     On  tliia  point  see  further  in  S  iii. 

(2)  A  mui'h  more  powerful  motive  than  the 
desire  to  satisfy  curiosity,  leading  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Gospel  writings,  was  the  dogmatic  interest. 
the  desire  to  find  support  for  beliefs  which  were 
lield  in  various  sections  of  the  Chnrch.  This  was 
especially  marked  in  Gnostic  circles,  where  numer- 
DUH  Evangelic  writings  (mnning  into  thousands, 
Epiphanina  saya  [Hixr.  28])  were  produced,  claiming 
the  authority  of  a  secret  tradition  for  their  peculiar 
doctrines. 

Even  In  (lie  enrller  ApaorTphal  Oogpeli,  whtch  are  of  tlie 
Synoptic  Km,  II  I*  cteu  but  tiieolqikal  prnpoMwriiiiii  pWed 
fe  conihlermUe  park,  ■■  lodecd  the;  did  to  eome  entent  In  ttie 
amoidail  OoqieM.  TIuu,  In  tlN  Snipal  Beamliiv  Is  U<  fffAnm 
Uie  conceHdon  ol  Chriit  tan  an  EbkoltlD  tfaise,  uid  in  the  Sonet 
^  J'Bter  there  hi  eipn^oos  wlilcb  betnfOboella  afnqMittOee 
On  the  part  of  tba  wntar.  The  dopnatic  motlTa  li  pnnlnnt  aa 
Well  Id  thoae  WTltlngi  vhloh  All  up  with  floUtkna  detail*  the 
«mptf  apacat  o(  the  Goapcl  narratlT*,  and  (hui  tiavt  gwianll; 
beflD  Rffaided  aa  doe  to  the  derin  to  natl^  the  liiMimiiriltfn 
loMlncrortaDerloKmladge.  Itladoubeiil  lltUBlaltocmoian, 
hlthtm^  it  waa  oertalnl;  apetatlre,  would  haTB  led  to  the  in' 
. — H__  _.  — u  .  — ^  fj  Bctltlooi  maltM',  had  It  hot  been 


if  the  cLrountBt&noea  oV  Ohriit^B  Urth  w 


hllka  the  tnie  Divinity  and  the  trot  bamanlC;  ot  Jesu  Christ. 
Kmilatly,  Uw  Chiidiaod  Ootpri  i^  Thoauu,  wlUi  ita  repulsive 
■toria  ol  the  otiikl  Ohiial/B  mbacnloiu  pover  and  knowlHlge, 
would  nerer  have  (ound  aonpCaiiee  in  ChrinJaa  cIicIdi  hoJ  H 
ant  been  for  the  wttee^  whhdi  the  miraclei  wv»  Buppoaed  Ui 
bear  to  Christ's  mpeniataTBl  orlKlD. 

iii.  Relation  to  Canonical  Gospels. —The 

fragmentary  condition  and  the  uncertain  text  of 
many  of  tlie  AjKKryphal  Gospels  render  a  conlident 
judgment  as  to  tneir  relation  to  the  canonical 
Gospels  exceedingly  difficult  Where  the  question 
of  affinity  is  rai»ed,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
whether  the  uncanonical  Gospels  are  dependent  on 
the  canonical,  or  draw  from  a  common  oral  source. 
The  latter  possibility  is  one  not  to  be  dLsmiBsed 
viithout  careful  consideration :  but.  on  the  whole, 
the  evidence  points  in  almost  every  case  to  the  use 
of  some  or  nil  of  the  four  Gospels  by  the  authors  of 
tlie  apocryphal  writings.  Only  in  the  case  of  one 
Gospel,  the  Goupcl  according  to  the  Hebreios,  is 
there  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
independence  (see,  however,  viL  A.  1).  Where  there 
is  an  appearance  of  independence,  this  is  frequently 
to  lie  accounted  for  by  a  free  manipulation  and  em- 
bellishment of  old  materia],  to  bring  It  into  line 
with  the  writer's  peculiar  point  of  view,  or  to  suit 
it  to  the  character  of  his  surroundings. 

While  a  large  degree  of  dependence  on  the 
canonical  Gospels  must  in  general  be  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  Apoeryplial  Goflpelf,  thifl  must  not  be 
pressed  ho  far  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
embodying  details  drawn  from  reliable  oral  sourcea. 
The  fact  must  steadily  be  home  in  mind  that  the 
atrenm  of  living  oral  tradition  continued  to  Qow  for 
several  generations,  though  in  ever  decreasing  vol' 
unie,  alongside  of  the  written  Gospels ;  ■   occord- 

-  TTTH^es  Dt  Ihe  Influence  ot  onl  tradition  Dn  the  canonical 
Ooipeli!.  atler  tlin  turn  rrdnfrd  la  im*l.'»ji.  an  to  )w  loiind  la 
Uie  «cll-known  additlona  lo  John  (SI"}  and  Hark  (lt^>°). 


ingly,  where  the  ancauonical  Gospels  deviate  from 
the  canonical  record,  either  by  slight  interpolations 
■-'~    matter  or  by  additions  peculiarly 


tions,  either  unknown  to  the  four  Evangelists  o. 
passed  over  by  them  as  unsuitable  for  tbeir  pur- 
Two  important  considerations  must,  however, 
he  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the  tnistworthi- 
Dess  of  all  such  additions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
authoritative  position  which  the  canonical  Gospels 
early  reached  as  authentic  sources  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of   Jevus   entitlea    tjiem   to   be  used   e 


life  has  any  title  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  if  it  <loeB 
not  Bt  into  the  conception  which  the  four  EvaagelistA 
have  given  us  of  the  leaching  and  perHonality  of 
Jesus.  Secondly,  when  we  keep  in  view  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  lictitious  writings  were  common 
in  which  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  were  freely 
handled  in  the  inl«rest  of  heretical  sects,  it  is  clear 
that  extreme  caution  mu,st  be  observed  in  receiving 
as  authentic  any  addition  to  the  canonical  recordT 
If  it  would  be  less  than  just  to  say  that  nil  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  stand  in  the  position  of  suspect 
witnesses,  with  a  piesnmption  of  unreliabfiily 
against  them  in  respect  of  their  peculiar  matter,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  their  exclusion  from  the 
Canon,  as  well  as  the  notoriously  tainted  origin  of 
some  ot  them,  render  it  imperative  that  tlieir 
claim  to  embody  a  genuine  tradition  must  be  care- 
fully sifted,  and  allowed  only  after  the  clearest 

iv.  Value. — The  que.*ition  of  greatest  moment 
which  arises  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels  naturally  has  reference  to  tJieir 
worth  as  additional  sources  for  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  From  what  has  been  already  said 
about  their  origin  and  their  relation  to  the  canoni- 
cal Gospels,  their  value  in  this  respect  will  appear 
to  be  extremely  slight.  A  comparison  of  the 
AjMreryphal  Gospels  with  those  in  the  Canon  makes 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  latter  incontestahly  clear, 
and  shows  that  as  sources  of  Christ's  fife  the 
former,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  neglected. 
The  simple  beauty  and  verisimilitude  of  the  picture 
of  Jesus  in  the  lour  Gospels  stand  out  in  strong 
relief  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  artificial 
and  legendary  stories  which  characterize  most  of 
the  Apocryphal  GospeU.  The  [iroverbial  simplicity 
of  tnith  receives  a  striking  commentary  when  (for 
example)  the  miracles  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  aro 
compared  with  those  of  the  Apocryphal  writings. 
The  former,  for  the  most  part,  are  instinct  with 
ethicAl  puipose  and  nigntlicance,  and  are  felt  to  be 
the  natural  and  nnforceil  expression  of  the  sublime 
personal ity_  of  Jesu.-j ;  the  latter  are  largely  theatri- 
cal exhibitions  without  ethical  content.  In  them 
'  we  find  no  worthy  conception  of  the  laws  of 
providential  interference ;  they  are  wrought  to 
supply  personal  wants,  or  to  gratify  private  feel- 
ings,  and  often  are  positively  immoral  (Weatcott). 
In  a  few  of  the  Gospels  which  show  signs  of  inde- 
pendence, there  may  be  here  and  there  a  trace  of 
Srimitive  and  trustworthy  tradition ;  but  all  such 
etails,  which  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered authentic,  do  not  sensibly  increase  the  sunt 
of  our  knowledge  about  Christ.  The  conclusion, 
based  on  the  ctiinpariAon  of  the  Apocryphal  with 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  is  amiily  warranted,  that  in 
rejecting  the  former  and  choosing  the  latter  as 
authoritative  Scriptures  the  Church  showed  a  troo 
feeling  for  wliat  was  original  and  authentic 

Though  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  afford  us  little 
additional  knowledge  about  Christ,  they  are  in- 
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valuable  a^  eimblJDg  ua  to  realize  more  clearly  the 
cunditioiu  uuiler  which  the  four  Gospels  were 
received  in  the  Chinch,  until  tliey  were  finally 
established  as  authoritative  in  Che  Goa^l  Canon. 
The  existence  of  so  many  Evaogelio  writings  showe 
that  for  some  time  after  the  Canonical  GoapeLi 
appeared,   they  had  no   position  of   cummaniuug 


n  of  the  Church  (cf.  Euaeh.  HE  iil 
39.  4)  militated  against  the  acceptance  of  any 
written  Gospel  as  authoritative  beyond  the  eoni- 
mimities  in  whivh  it  wan  current.  In  the  early 
port  of  the  Znd  cent,  we  have,  accordingly,  to  think 
of  the  four  Gospels  as  having  merely  a  local  and  uir- 
cumsuribed  autnoritvi  while  in  different  sections  of 
the  Church  the  production  of  Evangelic  liteiature 
still  proceeded,  in  which  the  tradition  was  bandied 


ir  less  freely  I 


indications  that  the  four  Gospelt 
widely  known  throogh  the  constant  interc 
united  Christian  communities  together,  were  being 
elevated  above  their  competitors  to  a  place  of  excep- 
tional authority.  Tliia  wa«  due,  not  to  mere  good 
fortune  or  to  any  arbitrary  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  but  to  the  superior  claims  of  the  writ- 
iugti  themselves,  which  were  recognized  when  the 
necessity  arose  of  counteracting,  by  trustworthy 
and  authentic  records,  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
psendo-tradition  in  Gnostic  circles.  This  rise  of 
our  four  GoHpeU  to  a  commanding  and  unchallenge- 
able position  bears  witness  not  only  to  their  inherent 
value,— whicli  the  Church,  with  a  line  spiritual 
sensitiveness,  perceived, — but  to  the  conviction 
that,  aa  opposed  to  fictitious  writings  which  ap- 
peared under  the  names  of  Apostles,  tney  embodied 
the  testimony  of  Apostolic  writetit.  By  the  time 
of  IrenaeuH  f_c._  180)  the  Gospel  canon  may  be 


position  of  the  four  Gospels  was  finally  assured. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  Apwryphal  Gospels 
is  to  be  found  in  the  light  which  they  east  on  the 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  in  early  Christian 
times.  They  are  of  service  m  the  difficult  work  of 
reconstructing  the  complex  environment  in  which 
Christianity  grew  up. 

When,  lor  eiamplc,  one  re*d>  In  the  CkOdhaid  Gatptl  o/ 
Thamat  Uic  unount  ot  the  mlndu  wTDoglil  br  tha  child 
Christ,  uid  marks  Uw  ii4rlt  uT  dfoUni*  so  Ircqiuntl;  nihlUled. 
one  is  oongcloiu  of  nothing  but  ■  palntal  tecHng  of  woodtr.  thut 
Ublta  «  bliam  uid  »  revolting  conld  evsr  hsve  been  lolenled 
In  a  commanlty  of  Ohriftliuu.  Of  any  etUcml  ^pnimth)'  with 
tbe  ipirit  of  Christ,  ol  any  Rannlaaa  ol  Ibe  beauty  and 
■ImplitHty  el  Christ* s  BhDdhind,  as  He  irew  Id  gnoe  and  wttdDIn, 
in  lavDorwltbOad  and  man,  Chen  lain  this  Donal  banUjrlhe 
talntwt trace.  Tbou^ wortlileaaaBanaoDaiintafChTbirsohild- 
hood.  tbe  Onnpil  t^Thnmat  1*  vet  a  mirror  In  iihWi  we  tee 
T*Hected  tbe  curiam  coDdlUan  of  the  eodety  wbldi  aooepled  it. 
We  see  hne,  bi  a  typtoal  Inrtanoa,  bow  sbuw  wen  Ills  citem&l 
InfluenoMWbldi  pfwed  on  tbe  derelopment  of  Ohilstlanltr  In 

carljUma.    InttupnnaMOf •' — "■- ' — ••— ■ — "~»i. 

Itoirnattboiishtol  Rcdsr— " 

Chrtstlanfty,  as  ma  Innlt. , . 

t^n  oinlea  dMart«d,brtbs  tivti(n  slementa  ot  Its  mvL  — 

Oriental  mrtholoaj  and  Oreek  plilLNopby  bad  met,  and  given 
rise  to  irncntlBtla  ijitmia  wMcb  •urtea  a  deep  billuenoe  on 
men's  osnaepliona  of  tbe  Christian  Utb  and  UfSL  Traoes  ol  this 
are  dearly  dtsoemlble  in  tb*  Apeornilial  Gospels,  most  plainly 
in  the  Oncstio  Ooapala.  BaddMsfic  bifloenosa  an  pbaribly 
respnndble  lor  the  childhood  slarlM  In  Uw  QarpA  eS  Tftomat. 

The  confusion  and  vagueness  of  the  Christo- 
logicnl  views  in  the  diiforent  Apocryphal  Gospels 
also  bear  witness  to  the  great  variety  of  influences 
wliich  wero  at  work  in  the  early  Church,  and  en- 
able us  to  realize  with  what  trouble  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  manhood  of  Jesus  was  eventually 
'estabiiahed.  The  indecision  and  one  ■  sidedneea 
which  are  revealed  in  doctrinal  matters  are  also 
traceable  In  the  interpretation  of  the  ethical  content 
of  Christ's  teaching  and  life.  Ascetic  and  Encratite 
views  are  found  in  several  Gospels,  and  no  doubt 
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were  characteristic  of  all  the  Gnostic  Gospels.  A 
close  sympathy  with  the  true  ethical  spirit  uf 
Christianity  is,  however,  noticeable  in  the  Gotpel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  stress  is  laid  on 
acts  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindness ;  and  in  the 
'  Traditions  of  Matthias'  mentioned  bj  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  possibly  identical  with  tiie  Gnostic 
Gospel  of  Matthias,  the  doctrine  ot  Christian  re- 
sponiM-bility  for  others'  welfare,  in  its  most  stringent 
form,  is  very  forcibly  put :  '  If  the  neighbour  of  an 
elect  person  sins,  the  elect  has  sinned  ;  for  if  he 
had  lived  according  to  the  counsels  of  the  Word, 
his  neighbour  would  have  so  esteemed  his  manner 
of  life  that  he  would  liave  ke_pt  free  from  sin.' 

The  apologetic  interest  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  2nd  cent,  writers  (witness  the  Apologies  of  Ann- 
tides,  Justin,  Tertullian,  eU:.)  is  reflected  in  several 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

Tnuxa  are  ia  be  found  In  the  Garprl  aceordioff  to  Ihe  Bebnwt, 

reOJon.     A  later  slags  ol  t 

observed  In  the  CeiptJiq/ J",      ,      _._    . 

exonviated  Irom  blame  for  Christ's  coodemnatlon,  uiu  i>  umau 
to  bear  wltn«s  to  OhrisCk  DMidty.  In  tbe  AeU  </  Pilat* 
IGvsraiifSmitmHfiaam ' ^.^.-.T. ,_ 


ot  Obrisn  regaiTeotlon,  to  the  ■ 


A  subsidiary  element  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  is  their  antiquarian  in- 
terest. A  passage  in  the  Protevangelivai  of  James 
(ch.  IS)  affords  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  scene 
in  the  fairy  tale,  '  The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  when  by 
a  magic  spell  the  whole  of  nature  suddenly  stands 
stilt,  and  all  living  beings  are  immovably  rooted 
where  they  are.  The  Childhood  Gospel  of  Thonuu, 
useless  at<  it  is  aa  a  source  of  information  about 
Christ's  youth,  gives  a  remarkably  vivid  and  con- 
vincing picture  of  Jewish  village  life.  Caution 
mnat  be  observed  in  tnwting  the  details  of  Jewish 
life  in  the  Protevangelium ;  many  of  them  are 
entirely  unhistorical. 

V.  DOCTKINAL  CHARACTERISTICS. — As  stated 
above  in  §  ii.,  one  of  the  main  impulses  which  led 
to  the  production  of  Ap<>tryphal  Gospeb  was  the 
deaire  to  establish  peculiar  tenets  held  in  certain 
Cliristian  circles.  Gospels  of  this  type,  althongh 
professedly  narratives  of  our  Lord's  hie  and  teach- 
ing, were  in  reality  Tcndenzsc/iri/ten,  doctrinal 
treatises  conceived  and  written  in  tbe  interests 
ot  a  definite  Bystem  of  thought.  Such  were  the 
numerous  Gnontio  Gospels,  ot  which  the  smallest 
franuenta  remain.  But  even  those  Gospels  in  the 
prcSuction  of  which  there  was  no  deliberate  dog- 
matic purpose,  are  doctrinally  significant.  It  is 
true  of  tiiem,  equally  with  the  canonical  Gospels, 
that  they  were  written  in  the  interests  of  faith, 
ix  rlrreut  tit  rlffnr ;  the  writers  were  not  mere 
chroniclers  of  past  events,  giving  information  about 
One  in  whose  life  and  peraonality  they  had  no  vital 
concern ;  they  wero  believera,  for  whom  Christ  was 
Lord,  The  religious  value  which  Jesus  had  for 
them,  and  tie  manner  in  which  they  conceived  of 
His  perxon,  were  reflected  in  their  narrative  of  His 
life.  However  small  the  value  of  the  writings  luay 
be  as  authentic  sources  of  information  regarding 
Jesus,  they  are  interesting  aa  showing  by  a  side 
light  what  men  thought  about  Him.  How  far  the 
early  Chunrh  as  a  whole  was  from  any  clear  and 
uniform  eoncoption  of  Christ,  is  apparent  from  the 
"In  them  we  hav     -    '  —'" 

..,    .  representing  the  n 

of  Christian  thought,  but  also  the  toreshadowings 
of  doctrines  which  later,  in  their  developed  form, 
were  rejected  as  heretical. 

The  majority  d(  the  Apocryphal  Oospels  betny  a  bCRtlcal 
mdency.  which  varies  broadly  acootdinK  u  the  Divine  or  the 
human  nature  ot  Chriit  Is  denied.  On  the  one  band,  there  la 
the  Sbionoa  oonception  ol  Jesus,  witb  lU  MiecUon  ot  His 
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luav«aly  ortgin ; 
»  denUa  or  Ui4 


FtUT,  bat  tnilj  dtvdi 
Barlouc— Ui«  baTesly  Oti 
the  phintimiB]  cuthiT  C 
fnll  pDWin  Uumih  as 

tnw  wladom  to  Hfi  dildp 

lb*  C&Ud&Kid  Qo^cli  Bland  in 

tlokl  dootcliu  in  thdr  viaw  ol  the  panon  of  Christ  Tbc  Gfitpil 
»f  Tliawuu  ihowi  tiikt  Uw  olnila  in  irbirA  It  (auBd  ucepUnce 
teld  te  Uw  dooUiic  of  Chri>t'«  bnmni  ind  Mirlne  Hitarw. 

which  Hii  tnu  humuiilj  in 


in  tha  litBT  lonn  in  which  It    

hnminllu  m.r,(l  IHThllty  ot  OUT  Loid  *r«  _„ , 

I.  .  hr~  -'HODS  boys,  uUng  Rii  part  In  Um  u>uih 

, I  ot  chlfdhood ;  BOd  yet  tha  beUd  la  Hii 

znlty  !■  aiidenoed  by  tha  extraonllBaiy  mlnoloi 
p.  ^  .     „, '—lihinK  ImowlHlga,  whloh 


It  In  the  Oboreh,  tha 

Lv  anil  iHTinicv  oi  onr  i»m  art  •!" '—' — *     "*- 

child  Jt 

fupflmatim]  diffnLtj 
BtMbuted  to  Hlin, 

drew  the  confnaloD .  . 

ban-,  aauiedly  ba  tni  born  befora  tha  onaCJoaor  tha  world' 
(oh.  n  Tha  PnfaHivaUiuit  qf  Jmnt,  too,  It  ii  clear,  »h 
wriUan  In  the  InteraaU  ol  orUiodmnr,  which  wan  lannrilled, 
aliks  by  the  belief  currant  In  Jawlah-Ohrlitdu  drelen  thu  Joaenfa 
wu  tha  lather  ol  Jeani,  ud  by  the  Onnetla  dootrine  that,  in 
beiDE  barn  ol  Mu-y,  Jegua  lUd  not  patUkq  ot  her  huButn  nAtnre. 
but  jAssed  tbrougn  her  lilie  wntcr  through  4  tdpa  ^|riplun. 
Birr,  SI.  i).  In  oppoaitlan  to  thia  diraUe  attact  on  the  geuet- 
allv  Mocpted  doctrine,  the  writer  of  the  PraUsaiUKllmn,  while 
not  tearing  It  In  doabt  thiit  Jem  wu  bom  ai  aliuman  child 
(the  Infant  took  the  breait  from  Hli  mother).  Bought  to  nuUu 
ffii  Dlvinl^  lecure  by  de|^otlng  Uaiy  la  holy  from  her  Urth, 
M  fed  only  on  antfelr  food,  u  ooDomvIng  by  tha  word  of  the 
Lord,  aa  bringing  lorth  her  dilld  In  ylrglni^.  Bod  B>  raraalnlng 
a  virgin  Co  the  and.  It  la  natawarttaythat,altnaagh  the  primary 
objeut  of  Ihe  ProlemngiKum  waa  to  stegnanl  the  orthodoi 
oooceptlaa  of  Chrini^H  nenon  a^alnat  bonCHa  attacka,  the  method 
adopted  had  the  reault  ol  elevBtlng:  Uary  above  the  onUnar)' 
ievelsol  humanity.  »nd  of  LnitinUngarnQveniBnt  which,  deriving 
acrenath  Iruoi  other  lourcee,  terminated  in  Ihe  worahlp  ol  Kuy, 
the  All'Uoly  mother  ol  Ood. 

vL  iNPLi'ENCE.— Although  after  the  2nd  cent. 
no  Gospelfl  wore  reckoned  aa  autiioritalive  except 
thme  DOW  in  the  Canon,  the  Apocryphnl  Gospels 
continned  bi  be  read  for  purposen  of  edification, 
both  ID  public  and  in  private.  Those  which  were 
diatinctlj  hereticaJ  (.Tadiially  diaappeored  as  the 
power  of  the  Clmrch  grew,  while  those  which  were 
of  a  type  ximiltir  to  the  canonicul  Gospels  were  un- 
able for  nay  lengthened  period  to  maintain  their 
position  alongside  their  authoritative  rivalB.  Still 
wo  End  that  the  Gmpr.i  rKcording  to  the  Hebreicn 
waa  read  in  some  qnarters  in  Jerome's  day  (end  of 
4th  cent.),  and  wiu  highly  esteemed  by  that  Father 
himself;  while  the  vitality  of  the  Gospel  o/Petsr 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  large  portioti  of  it 
waa  placed  in  the  grave  of  a  monk  in  the  early 


in  the  Churrhea  ot  the  EaHt.  There  the  Protevan- 
ffclium  was  lui  highly  prized  as  a  book  of  devotion 
tiiat  it  waa  used  for  reading  in  public  worstiip,  and 


Arabic,  and,  along  with  other  childhood  legendi, 
its  HtoricH,  often  greatly  embelliaiied  and  exag(;er- 
ated,  found  a  place  in  a  comprehensive  Gospel  of 
the  Infitiir.)i_  and  Childhood,  the  so-ealled  '  Arabic 
Gospel,'  which  had  a  wide  circulation  not  only  in 
the  Ciiurches  in  the  East,  but  in  Mohammedan 
circles.  Pasaa^  from  the  Protevaagelium  stand 
in  tha  lectionanes  of  the  orthodox  Church,  for  nHe 
nt  the  festivals  held  in  honour  of  Mary  and  of  her 
Teput«d  jarents,  Joachim  and  Anna. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
were  regarded  with  more  suspicion.  Towards  tiie 
close  of  the 4th cent,  their aathoritywasrepiidiated 
in  the  plainest  terms  by  Jerome  and  Aagustine,  the 
former  characterizing  certain  stories  a»  tx  delira- 
Kv.ntis  apBcrimkontm  petita  (Tappehom,  Ataser- 
blblische  Nachrichten,  15).  On  tne  other  hand, 
their  contemporaries,  Zeno  of  Verona,  and  Pru- 
dentiufi,  the  greatest  poet  of  early  Christian  times, 
drew  from  the  Proltoanfftlium  m  their  works  in 


praise  of  Mary.  The  combined  influence  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine,  however,  determined  the  ecclesias- 
tical attitude  to  the  Apocryphal  Uospels,  and  the 
ban  of  the  Church  felt  upon  them  under  Damasua 
(382),  Innocent  1.  (405),  and  Gelosius  (496).  In  tlie 
long  run  tliia  condemnation  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity proved  unavailing  to  check  the  popular  apjie- 
tite  for  tlie  apocryphal  legends ;  ojid  bv  various 
devices  the  writings,  which  had  incurred  tiie  cen- 
sure of  the  Church,  were  brought  back  again  into 
public  circulation. 

Uaroaok  truly  mnarki  that '  ihe  hiatory  ol  apocr^'phBl  lilera. 
ture  ia  a  proot  that  the  proliiWtlon  of  boou  ia  powerW  Bfcalnat 
apraaning  noed.     In  all  aeoOona  and  in  all  languagea  a 
Ohnrch  thia  litenture  b  pertain  tbe  moat  atrong^  nproaa 
alODgttda  ol  tbe  oanonlcal  wriUnKa,  in  a  ' — 


termed  a  aubtemnean  exlttono  .        r      ., 
coted  thoughitwu.lt  always  forced  ita  way  bach  tn  Ihi 
and  at  laat  the  public  DiuUtion  ol  the  Church  was  di 
agaiuab  it '  (6VvJ.  d.  nUcAr.  LilL  i.  li.  note  fi). 

Within  a  century  after  the  Decretum  GeUuii, 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  Iiis  book  de  Gloria  Martyitttn 
li.  eh.  4)  liod  no  scruples  in  using  the  extravagant 
legends  contained  in  the '  Tranaitus  Mariie ' ;  indeed, 
so  little  store  was  apparently  set  by  ecclesiastical 
condemnation,  that  about  435,  thirty  years  after 
the  decree  of  Innocent  l.,  a  mosaic  of  the  Annunci- 
ation in  S.  Maria  M^giors  in  Rome,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Sixtus  III. ,  embodied  apocry- 
phal details.  Apocryjihal  writings  are  used  by 
psendo-Chfysoatom  (r,  000) ;  and  in  the  epic  poem 
of  the  nnn  Hroswitha  (t  908),  entitled  HUtorin 
tiativitafis  laudabUisquc  conversalionis  inifKla:  Dei 
mnifricit,  the  material  is  in  part  drawn  from  the 
later  Gospels  of  the  Childhood.  From  the  12th 
cent,  onwards,  the  Apocryplial  Gospels  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  mine  for  poets  and  minstrels  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  ;  and  numerous  iriira<'le- 
plays  represented  incidenta  drawn  from  tlio  same 
A    imwerful    iraptilsB  v""     " —   '"   '""" 


_..j.,  and  translated  in  the  following  century  into 
many  languages,  transcribed  larce  portions  of 
picMo-Matthtie  and  the  Goepel  of  Nicodeinuji,  etc 
The  latter  half  of  the  13th  cent,  also  saw  tiie 
appearance  of  a  collection  of  legendary  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  the  Sperulum  Sanrtorum,  better  known  as 
the  Oolden  Legend,  written  by  another  member  of 
the  Dominican  order.  Jacobus  de  Voracine,  Arch- 
bishop of  Genoa.  This  work,  in  which  many  of 
the  apocryphal  legends  find  a  place,  bad  an  immense 
influence,  there  being  miuiuscript  translations  ex- 
tant in  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  an<l 
S;»niah.  With  the  invention  of  the  printing-press 
this  influence  was  largely  extended,  the  Legendi 
Aurea  and  Vincent's  Spendum  being  among  the 
earliest  boobs  to  be  set  up  in  type.  From  that 
time  onwards,  the  stories  of  the  Apoarphal  Goopels 
have  had  an  influence  on  popular  Ofiristianity  in 
Catholic  countries  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Biblical 

Catholic  writera  have  denied  Ihrir  claim  to  be  in  anr 
^horital^ve  Rourcea  of  Bvangallc  history,  and  have 
varnlnpi  against  their  incaullnuB  uae ;  an  unlavoqEmble 
juuEiuent  WD>  puied  opon  Uiom  by  tbe  P&pat  CDngrrnatian  of 
Itit^  u  recen^lyu  1&.  in  connexion  mM,  Ihe  propoHl  to 
oclehrate  In  tbe  lolloping  year  the  nineteen  hondredlh  anidver- 
ary  ol  the  birtb  ol  Hary :  but,  all  Ihia  notwlthataadlng,  theaa 
■pocryiriial  itorlea,  likened  by  HamBDlc  to  (wining  nUD(4  which. 
When  CDt  down,  aprlng  up  again  trom  beneath  aiid  choke  mnch 
thBt  ia  healthy,  have  asmiTely  rooted  thamaatroa  in  tbe  popular 
imaginBlion,  and  hare  been  the  fruitful  aourea  et  many  anper- 
■tit&ia  baUefa.  Even  Tappahom.  a  Roman  CathoHc  writer, 
'    hla  Bcholarly  tteaUae  on  Tht  Apoarrpial  Gaiptlt  of  t^ 


accept  theae  writinga 
reaiat  the  (emptktlon  to 

Inatance,  a>  reUable 


tradition.  He  ancepta.  tor 
Hary^  parents,  the  drcan- 
r  dedication  to  the  Temple 
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The  namtivea  of  the  Apocryphal  GoapelH  have 
had  an  extraordinaiy  influence  on  Chiutian  art. 
Iteference  has  already  been  made  to  the  attraction 
which  the  legends  had  for  poets  from  the  eailiest 
times,  and  especiallr  since  the  date  of  tbe  publica- 
tion uf  the  Legenaa  Aurta.  (For  det(ub  of  the 
earlier  poetry  see  von  Leliner,  Die  Marienvtrtkrwig, 
236  tl'.].  Sculpture  and  patntinc;  also  owed  many 
of  their  subjects  to  a[>ocryphal  sonroas,  or  were 
influenced  in  their  treatment  by  apocryphal  details. 
The  liistory  of  Mary's  reputed  parents,  her  service 
in  the  Temple,  bar  betrothal  to  Joseph,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Birth  of  Jesua  in  a  cave,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Assnniption  of  Mary— these  and 
other  incidents  described  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
were  favourite  themes  of  ^tainters  and  Bcolptors, 
especially  during  the  Renaissance. 

A  nwrbls  tablet  ol  tlie  tlh  or  Mh  ant.  in  Uia  ctj-pc  of  at. 
kUiltnIn  ID  pToveno,  T«pct*enM  Hu)'  in  (he  lUtitade  or  piuer, 
with  ttaa  Ineriptiod  In  buhuoiu  LmId,  HABIA  YIHOO  UN- 
vata,  DETBHrUIOOEBOSALK-'Tbe  Virgin  Uny.  Hrvant 

tvmU  In  tB«  lUe  ot  Uu  Vicsin,  imaged  in  ■  leriM,  wers  dc- 

Ectad  by  diScTcnt  painten  m  uw  Rwnl—nce,  ons  ot  ttia  best 
lown  Mrtaa  bring  that  tv  Taddeo  Otddi  Id  tbo  Bironcdll 
Chapel  at  Flamce  (Un.  JamWHi,  Lliaidt  of  tiu  Madonna, 
Inliod.  lu).  Karj"*  prmmlatlon  at  the  Tcmpl«,  and  her 
marrcDoiu  aaccnt  0(  Uia  Tmipll  iIce*  (narrated  in  pemjo- 
llaUtuw,  di.  *  and  the  SatiaUf,  ch.  «),  lupply  a  nii-gi.  i  t>>r 
one  ot  Utian'a  niaiterpiecea  Go  ue  Academy ,Vciiic«),  i^  EuJc  liur 
□ufriide  to  Jooeph  u  reprcaentad  in  many  Dne  pAcbizep,  notably 
in  RapbHl'B  beautUul  cvly  work  {in  [be  Pliuiooteca.  MilanX 
Tba  AnnonciatloD  La  a  favourite  theme  in  Chriatiaii  ut ;  En 
acoacdanae  with  Uic  namUve  in  the  PrrMtaaifiliiait,  uu-y  la 
reprcaented  eilhvT  at  the  well 'A'itJi  a  pltfher  of  water  oi-spLnninir 
wool  fOr  the  veil  of  the  temple  (aa  in  the  moialc,  atrew^'  retem-d 
to,  in  B,  Maria  Musglore  in  Borne).  Plotun*  oC  the  Sntiiiti 
be^y  ttie  influenoe  of  EJia  apocr^rhal  atoriea;  tbey  phu^^  vh-.- 
mother  uxl  child  and  Joseph  In  a  cave,  where,  according  to 
the  Pralcniigtliufn,  jEma  wai  bom  ;  a  daicling  tight  nuliatea 

ptrufo-jralUnc)  bow  In  adoration  before  Him -a  Irequent  re- 

]at«T  t^ctureg  are  introduoed  aa  mere  pictureaque  delaili.  An 
Incident  in  the  Flight  to  Egypt,  thp  bending  down  of  a  polni. 


2.  Ooqid  of  the  Tweln  ApoMlM. 


S.  Aadbood 
%  AnUcOa 

.  Mirtoryof      .  , ^ 

•.  Tba  Departure  of  Uary. 

Oonieli  d«Uing  with  tba  PaalMi  and  tht  1 
life  o(  JcMU. 


i,  AnUc  Ooapel  of  the 

1.  Uiitory  ot  Joaepb  Uw  Carptoter. 


umptlon  of  Uary  waa  frcquentlj 
m  thelOlh  oent.  onward  (^.i?.  T^tla 

iricelH'.  In  Uie  NaOooal  daBery),  ■  __ 

er  Ule  ia  deleted  In  her  coronatliM  u  oiieen 


Fpreaentcd  In  paJnUnge 


oCben  by  Baphael,  Fn  Angelico,  and  IWldeo  GiiUl).  Tbe 
second  part  of  the  Gemt  ef  Aiamionut— The  Deaoent  Into  Hell 
— ^res  a  aubject  lo  Fia  Angelico  (San  Harney  Venice)  and  to 
Durcr  Co  bin  aeriea  of  woodcuia  oooipoalnic  "Hie  LitUe  Paailoa  *). 
Tbe  Daitntirea  in  the  Koran  about  Jenu,  who  to  ngaided  ag 
a  forerunner  ot  Mohammed,  an  dnwn  largely  from  apocryphal 
eouroes,  «tber  directly  tram  the  stxaDed  Arabie  Gaiptl  if  llu 
Infancn,  or  tndtrecUy  ttom  tbe  popular  talei  which  had  an 
apocryphal  orizln.  An  aooount  1>  glveo,  tor  initanoe,  ot  Uary'i 
nativity.— in  the  Kcnn  ber  parsita  at*  named  Iwno  and 
Uinna,— o(  her  dedlcatiaD  lo  the  Temple,  of  the  -  ' 
choice  of  Joseph  lo  be  her  protactcr,  t 
a>  working  minclea  in  HI*  dilldtaood;  ] 
of  clay  (Gotpel  of  Thomat)  ii  mentionHk.  iw  ^mwi  icpme 
atrongly  DDOetlo  vlewi  <n  its  denial  that  Jenu  died  upon 
Crosa  In  Sura  t.  IH  tba  Jewi  are  repotted  ai  Baying ;  " 
>.....  t.ii-j  ..._  u — i.t    T .1..  =__  .,,  Mary,  the  M«sen 


LU  taituiiiatnU 
Ingot  Urdaoi 


a  phanUflu  appeared  to 
"'~  but  Ood  nieed  Him 

oolleote?^^oelem 


■■DAM  LtnaxTORt  In  Appendix  ta  vol.  il 

vii.  Classificatios.  — The  classification  here 
adopted  follows  that  given  by  Hamack  {Gesth.  d, 
nitr'hr.  I.Ut.  i.  4  f.)  and  by  Taster  (Heatings'  DB, 
Extra  Vol.  422  f.). 

ne  title  to  be  regarded 


3,  Oospel  or  Peter. 

4.  Fayilm  doapel  F^atftnent, 

il-  Ox^Tbyncufl  OcspeT  Fragment. 
B.  Heretical  and  Gnostic  Ooqwia,  written  toertabligh  peculiar 
conceptions  of  the  person  and  life  ot  Jesue. 


D.  Qoipel  Harmoniea,  la  which  teteral  Odspels  are  worked 
together  Into  one. 
Gaspet  ot  TaUan  {DiaUuanm'). 

A.  1.  Oocpel  Moordlnft  to  the  Hebrevi. — The 

earliest  mention  of  this  Gospel  occurs  in  the  'Tto- 
luHliiaTo.  of  HegeeinpuH  about  the  year  180  (Euseb. 
HE  iv.  22.  8).  The  came  'according  to  the 
HebrewH'  is  not  original;  in  the  circles  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  current,  it  apparently  had  no  dis- 
tinctive nsjne,  that  which  it  now  bears  having  bemi 
given  to  it  by  outsiders,  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
uospel  in  ose  amonc;  Bebrew  Christians,  the  de- 
wendants  of  ^io  origuial  Church  in  Judaa.  There 
is  some  probability  in  the  view,  which  is  stroQKly 
advocated  by  Hamack  (CAron.  i.  637  f.),  that  tbe 
Gospel  was  in  use  in  the  Jewish-Christian  com- 
munity in  Alexandria,  and  that  the  title  was  given 
to  it  to  distinpuixb  it  from  the  G<»iiel  used  by  the 
native  Cliristian  community,  the  GotptX  aecording 
to  tht  Egyptiaiu.  The  lanfnuige  in  whicli  tlie 
Gospel  was  written  {as  we  learn  from  Jerome, 
contra  Pclag.  iii.  2)  was  West  Aramaic,  tlie  lan- 
guage of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, — a  circumstance 
wliich  betrayB  ita  influence  on  the  narrative  in  the 
fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  female 
('  My  Mother  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Aramaic  rulia 
being  feminine).  The  Gospel  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  Greek  by  Jerome,  who  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  it,  and  was  inclined  Ut  regard  it  as  uie 
original  Matthew  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  had  already  circulated  in  a  Greek  version  in 
different  parts  of  the  Church,  and  found  consider- 
able recognition.  It  was  wrongly  identified  by 
Jerome  with  the  Ebionitic  Gospel— /A<  Gomel  of 
the  Ttrtlvt  Apoitla.  also  attributed  to  Matthew — 
which  was  written  originally  in  Greek,  and  was  in 
use  among  the  Gnostic  Ebionitee. 

As  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  to 
us  show,  the  Gotpel  according  tu  tlie  Iltbreici  was 
of  the  Synoptic  type.  Whether  it  contained  a 
Ktary  of  uie  Nativity  is  uncertain,  but  (considering 
the  Jewish -Christian  standpoint  of  the  book)  highly 
iroproteble.  Included,  however,  were  tlie  Baptism, 
the  Temptation,  the  Lord's  I'rayer,  the  Heahng  of 
the  man  with  the  witliered  hand,  the  pericope 
adulters  |or  something  similar),  the  injunction  to 
forcive  unto  seventy  times  seven,  tlia  conversatioQ 
witti  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  tlie  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem, the  {larable  of  the  Puunds,  tlie  Trial,  the 
denial  of  Peter,  appearances  after  tlie  Resurrection, 
and  sayings  of  Jesna  not  elsewhere  recorded.  As  a 
rule,  the  fragments  show  a  somewhat  closer  resem- 
blance to  I^  tlian  to  the  other  Synoptics,  but 
there  are  aliio  details  which  have  tlieir  nearer 
parallels  in  Luke. 

Ttiodlniiences  from  the  flynoptlcs  are  in  several  casei  remark- 
able In  character,  and  point,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ediolan,  to 

Bapttem,  Jeaua,  in  answer  to  the  proposal  ot  Hit  mother  and 

remlsilon  ot  iilnj.  Bays :  'In  irhat  hact  I  tinn^,  that  I  lAouldgo 
and  bt  boplilrd  by  him  1  Unirtt  vrrhaft  tkil  vhich  I  haa 
aaid  bt  imoranse^' — an  utterance  which  It  generally  interpreted 
sa  nuanuig  that  Jeeua,  though  coneciouA  of  no  Bin,  was  humt^ 

regarded  by  some  aa  primitive  ud  aulhent^  l4  better  ua&f 
stood  as  tbe  product  of  nflexlon  at  a  tlna  when  ChtlM'*  baptinu 
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was  felt  to  be  a  problem  reauiring  solution.  In  the  earliest 
days  the  presence  of  the  problem  was  not  felL  The  writer  of 
the  Gk>spel,  who  holds  to  the  sinleasneas  of  Jesus,  solves  the 
difficulty  by  pointing  to  His  deep  huinilityX 

After  the  Baptbm,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  is  described  with 
greater  fulness  than  in  the  Synoptics;  the  dove  is  awanting, 
but  the  voice  from  heaven  is  put  into  the  fonu  of  an  utterance 
by  the  Spirit :  *  It  eame  to  pass^  when  the  Lord  was  eome  up  out 

tthe  water,  that  the  whole  fountain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  eame 
vn  and  rested  on  Him  and  said  unto  Him,  My  Son,  in  aU 
the  prophets  I  awaited  Thy  coming,  that  I  might  rest  on  Thee. 
For  Thou  art  my  rut ;  Thtnt  art  my  firstborn  Son,  who  reignest 
for  ever.* 

A  passage,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptation,  reads :  *The  Lord  said.  Just  now  My  mother,  the 
Hciy  Svirit,  seized  Me  by  one  of  My  hairs  and  bore  Me  aroay  to 
the  high  mountain  Tabor,*— tk  fantastic  description  on  the  model 
of  Esk  83  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ^. 

In  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  fourth  petition  runs :  '  Give  us  to-day 
our  bread  for  to-mor&ow.'  In  the  Aramaic  mahar  (*  to-morrow ') 
we  may  have  the  word  used  by  Jesus  Himself ;  in  which  case 
WuurtH,  translated  'daily'  in  Mt  6^^,  Lk  11^,  would  be  an  ad- 
jectival form  derived  from  it  Wt»wrm  (the  following  day).  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  scholars  who  believe  that  toe  converse 
is  the  case,  and  that  mahar  is  an  'attempt  to  give  the  meaning 
of  iT<«wr<«(  (Meyer  in  Henn.  18,  Handb.  28  f.).  The  former  alter- 
native is  the  more  probable. 

The  narrative  of  the  healing  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  man  with 
a  withered  hand  represents  the  man  as  appealing  to  Jesus  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  mason  who  earned  his  bread  by  work- 
ing with  his  hands,— a  detail  which  may  well  be  authentic. 

In  the  longest  fragment  of  Uie  Gk>q>el  we  have  a  version  of 
CShrist's  interview  with  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  which  shows 
notable-  differences  from  the  Synoptic  account.  Where  the 
SynopUsts  speak  of  the  rich  man's  sorrow  because  of  his 
inability  to  accept  Ohrist's  terms,  the  Gospel  aeeording  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  vivid  and  homely  language,  represents  him  as 
showing  astonishment  and  a  touch  of  resentment :  *{He)  began 
to  scrtueh  his  head,  and  it  did  not  please  him.*  Whereupon 
Jesus  rebuked  him  for  claiming  to  have  fulfilled  the  law,  when 
he  had  negleotied  offices  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindness:  *How 
sayest  thou,  I  have  done  the  law  and  the  prophets  f  Sinoe  it  is 
vrritten  in  the  law.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself; 
and  behold,  many  of  thy  brethren,  the  sons  of  Abraham,  are 
covered  vnth  filth  and  are  dying  with  hunger,  while  thy  house  is 
full  of  many  good  things,  and  nothing  at  aU  goes  out  of  it  to 
thevn?  If  this  account  is  to  be  taken  as  genuine,  it  is  clear  that 
our  estimate  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler's  character,  based  on  the 
Synoptic  toulition,  vriU  have  to  be  considerably  revised.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  in  this  passage  we  have  a  mis- 
taken combination  of  the  story  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler  with 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  related  by  Luke. 

After  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  Is  represented  as  appearing /tr«e 
to  James,  to  release  him  from  a  vow  which  he  had  teken  at  the 
lAst  Supper :  *  James  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  eat  bread 
from  that  hour,  when  he  had  drunk  the  Lord's  cup,  until  He 
should  see  Him  risen  from  those  that  are  asleep.*  This  is  an 
obviously  later  form  of  the  tradition  of  (ohrist's  appearing  to 
James,  due  most  likely  to  the  desire  of  Jewish  Cinristians  to 
exalt  their  head  above  tiie  Aposties  of  Christ.  It  should  be 
noted  that  James  is  here  portrayed  as  one  of  Glhrist's  followers 
who  partook  of  the  Last  Supper,— an  unhistorioal  detail.  There 
is  probablv  a  confusion  between  James  the  Just  and  James  the 
brother  of  John,  an  inference  borne  out  by  the  reference  to 
drinking  the  liord's  cup  (cf .  Mt  2023). 

Into  the  difficult  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  to  the  Synoptics, 
it  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  enter  with  any 
fulness.  That  it  is  closely  allied  to  them,  especi- 
ally to  Mt.,  is  clear  from  the  character  of  the  frag- 
ments. Three  diiferent  solutions  of  the  problem 
have  been  sufi^gested,  all  of  them  supported  by 
competent  authorities.  (1)  Hebrews  is  held  to  he 
the  original  Aramaic  Matthew  (Hil^enfeld),  or  an 
elaboration  of  it  (Zahn),  and  as  such,  the  ground- 
work of  our  canonical  Matthew.  This  view  is  now 
almost  universally  rejected.  (2)  Hebrews  is  held 
to  be  independent  of  the  Synoptics,  the  affinity 
bein^  explained  by  a  common  reliance  on  oral 
tradition.  This  view,  which  is  the  one  at  present 
most  widely  held,  is  Wrongly  supported  by  Hamack, 
who  goes  so  far  as  to  express  the  hope  (Chron.  i. 
645)  that,  after  Zahn*s  penetrating  discussion  of 
the  question,  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
repeat  the  statement  that  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  is  based  on  one  or  more  canonical 
Gospels.  That  hope  has  not  been  realized.  For 
(3)  the  view  has  recently  been  confidently  advo- 
cated by  Wemle  {Sunop.  Frage,  248  ff.)  that  llcbrews 
is  dependent  on  all  tne  Synoptics,  making  use  of 
Mattnew,  and  in  some  cases  combining  the  accounts 
of  Matthew  and  Luke.   Meyer  (in  Henn.  1 8)  supports 


this  view,  and  strongly  emphasizes  the  secondary 
character  of  the  Gospel,  in  this  judgment  the 
present  writer  is  disposed  to  concur.  It  appeara 
to  him  that  all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  satisfac- 
torily explained,  if  we  hold  that  the  Gospel  a/:cord' 
ing  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  one  who  used 
canonical  Matthew  (and  Luke),  and  built  up  his 
Gospel  on  the  basis  of  a  separate  tradition,  under 
the  influence  of  his  own  doctrinal  prepossessions. 

But  even  should  the  view  of  the  Gospers  inde* 
pendence  be  accepted,  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  in  it  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  earlier, 
or  an  equally  early,  stage  of  the  primitive  tradi- 
tion. Tne  realistic  presentation,  tne  fondness  for 
little  details,  the  quaint  and,  in  some  particulars, 
undignified  language,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel,  may  possibly  be  indications  that  in 
some  narratives  we  have  the  tradition  in  its  ori- 
ginal form ;  on  the  other  hand,  these  features  may 
with  as  much  probability  be  due  to  later  manipu- 
lation by  popular  evan^lists.  Details,  such  as 
Christ's  words  before  His  baptism,  which  are  by 
some  regarded  as  primitive  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  not 
have  been  added  later,  are  believed  by  others  (in 
our  opinion  more  justly),  to  be  products  of  an  age 
of  reflexion.  Traces  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
the  Synoptics  are  found  in  the  Resurrection  frag- 
ment :  there  is  the  unhistorical  detail  in  reference 
to  the  appearing  of  Christ  to  James,  and  the  later 
apologetic  interest  is  shown  in  securing  witness  for 
the  resurrection  from  the  enemies  of  Cmist.  (After 
rising  from  the  dead,  Jesus  handed  the  linen  cloth 
to  the  servant  of  the  high  priest).  The  jud^ent 
is  warranted  that,  while  tue  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  probably  retains  in  some  points  the 
freshness  of  the  original  tradition,  it  contains  many 
elements  that  are  secondary,  and  that,  as  a  whole, 
it  represents  not  an  earlier,  but  a  somewhat  later 
stage  of  the  Grospel  tradition  than  the  Synoptics. 
A  date  towards  tne  end  of  the  1st  cent,  is  probable. 

On  the  view  here  taken  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  value  of  its  fragments  as  a 
source  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  inconsiderable.  It 
cannot  Justly  lay  claim  to  be  an  authority,  as 
Oscar  Hx)ltzmann  regards  it,  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Synoptics.  Some  sayings,  however,  ascribed  to 
Christ  and  not  elsewhere  recorded,  have  a  genuine 
ring,  giving  us,  if  not  the  ipsissima  verba  oi  Jesus, 
at  least  true  echoes  of  His  voice.  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  to  His  disciples :  '  Never  be  glad, 
except  when  ye  look  upon  your  brother  in  love,* — a 
singularly  beautiful  precept  condemning  Schaden- 
freude, the  disposition  to  rejoice  in  another's  mis- 
fortune. The  (jrospel  also  reported  a  saying  in 
which  it  was  reckoned  among  tne  greatest  offences 
that  one  should  sadden  the  spirit  of  one's  brother. 
Another  striking  saying,  quoted  from  this  Gospel 
by  Clement  of  Alexanaria  (Strom,  ii.  9.  45)  and 
accepted  by  many  as  substantially  a  genuine  utter- 
ance of  Jesus,  runs  as  follows :  *  He  that  toonders 
shcUl  reach  the  kingdom,  and  having  reached  the 
kingdom  shall  rest.  In  another  passage  (Strom. 
V.  14.  96)  Clement  records  the  saying  in  a  longer 
form,  which  agrees  almost  verbally  with  one  of  the 
Oxyrhynchus  sayings:  *He  who  seeks  shall  not 
cease  until  he  finds ;  and  when  he  finds,  he  shall  be 
astonished,  and  being  astonished  he  shall  reach  the 
kingdom,  and  having  reached  the  kingdom  he  shall 
rest.* 

The  ethical  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  all  that 
we  can  gather,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  mind  of 
Christ,  stress  being  laid  on  brotherly  love  and  for- 
giveness. Doctrinally,  the  Gospel  occupies  the 
position  of  the  old  Jewish  Church.  It  exhibits 
Jesus  as  '  the  Messiah  sent  from  God,  not  as  the 
Son  of  God  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  special 
sense,  but  as  the  long  expected  Messiah  of  David's 
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LiTEEiitTKt— HUgHrfeW,  XTtxIn  can.  rtefpliim,  [r.  p.  Bff.  ; 
N>ch'ilBon,  liotpel attofdintj  to  th4  Itfttrevm;  tiutdmuuii  'Du 


n  Hibbert  Jtunol, 


-This 


A.  2.  Ooap«l  uoordintf  to  the  Bjjrpttuia.-  .  . 
(ioflpel,  whoBe  anuient  akte  may  be  mferreil  from 
the  fatt  that,  like  the  ilospei  according  to  Ike 
Hcbrctpa,  it  bears  no  author'H  name,  waa  ciurent  in 
native  Chriatian  circles  in  Egypt.  Our  information 
regarding  it  is  very  slight ;  it  in  mentioned  by 
4^)rigen  in  his  diHcustiioQ  of  tbe  jirologae  in  Luke  n 
lioapel,  and  cbaraeteriwd  by  him,  apparently  on 
the  ground  of  his  ovm  knowledge  of  it,  as  a  he- 
retii^  writing  ('  Ecule»in  nuattnor  evangelia  habet, 
hiereses  plunma,  e  qnibna  quoildam  scribitui' 
"secnnduiu  ^gyptioa  — tr.  by  Jerome).  All 
that  can  with  certainty  be  »aid  to  remain  of  tbe 
tkispel  is  a  email  group  of  Bayinga,  recorded  by 
{.'lenient  of  Alexandria  in  treating  of  the  attitude 
of  different  Chriatian  cummiinitieH  to  mama)K. 
Keferences  to  the  Gospel  are  also  found  in  Hip- 
iiolytuH  [Philon.  V.  7),  who  states  that  it  was  nsed 
by  the  sect  of  the  Noosaenes  h>  support  their 
peculiar  views  about  the  nature  of  the  bouI,  and 
in  EpiphanioB  {Hrer.  62.  2),  who  mentions  its  nxe 
by  the  SabelliauH. 

The  fragments  wliich  remain  are  part  of  a  con- 
vernation  oetween  JeHUH  and  Salome,  and  are  all 
of  the  same  character,  dealing  wltli  the  transient 
(it  not  Hinful)  nature  of  the  sex  relatione.  Tliey 
read  a»  folluwH ; 

1.  'a&laiDa  uked,  '■One  Janfi  ihall  dtafh  nifpit"  Tbe 
Ixprd  MKwered,  '•  Sa  Inng  at  ft  vanim  gitu  birth.'  When 
Salome  hul  I^il.  "  Thm  lAsuM  r  have  dmn  bvU,  if  I  had  not 
giem  bM  1"  the  Lord  «niwered.  •'Eat  trcrji  jJnnl.  bvi  that 
xSith  II  bilUr.  rat  wrf  "■  {Oem.  Met.  Stmn.  ill.  B.  «). 

t  ■  When  BaJamB  inquired  when  thcwe  things  [the  coming  ol 
thi!  Kirwdoiii]  abanld  he,  Che  Lord  m\A,  ••  Whta  yi  iramiile  m 
•titaantrat  nr«»flm»,  — •  -'—  "-  *- 
naS  wir^  •'-  ' — '- 


0  dtttroy  the  verb  of  the 


maS  with  Ur  firm 
Stram.  Ill  •"  — 
1.  -I*; 

Rutjority  of  Khoiius,  biit  <b  eneiRctlnny  dimfed  ^ 
hawever,  reject!  No.  3  as  not  harlDa  itood  In  the  ^»^i  umnu- 
ina  IB  at  Sarptiatu.  II  the  third  oyiiw  be  pat  ulde,  tt  ii  cer- 
tAlnlT  uviuDte  Uut  tfie  lint  two  da  not  aio  much  Iirther  [n  ui 
■KeUc  dTrectJon  thin  Ht  H»  ('  In  Uie  rwimictkin  thejr  neither 
mury  nor  ue  ^ven  In  momoffe,  but  Are  as  the  uigelH  )n 
beAven*!  Thli  liewAnde  some  mppart  In  the  FrligmBnt  ol  i 
Ooiipel  diMn*ered  >t  Oiyrtiyncui  In  IMS  (OrenleU  txA  Hont, 
Xhb  Sofinat,  U).  Thitt  Cwlwi.  the  Onoitic  leader  D(  the 
Enorttltef,  IMm  n-hom  Clemmt  quolMl  ttu  aiyhin,  used  Uwm 
to  Rapport  hli  iK^tlG  CDndenumUon  of  muriiffe,  u  not  deotffve. 
It  In  noteworthy  thkt  Clement  rejected  OiiBriiin'i  IntBtvmatSBn, 
And  utident<xid  the  Hurlnne  In  a  myvticAl  eenae.  If,  however, 
the  Enontlte  wane  of  the  word*  be  m^ntAlncd,  Hanwck  !■ 
certiUnly  Jiutllled  by  Clenwnfi  AttlWd*  In  wncludlna;  thAt 
'  BncrAtlnn  oAnnot  hAve  been  the  tita  ol  the  Goepel.  In  iKt 
CAnnot  h«ve  been  elAmped  upon  It  ■■  Ka  cfaArAotcrinla  (stare. 
hut  thAt  prahAhly  only  thifl  one  [■■■■nn  occurred  In  It  which 
onuld  be  Adduad  In  hTour  ol  tlie  eitnnie  Moettc  pnctlcs' 

""--I.eia}.    TbAt  the  Ooapel  eentdned  much  elAC  "- 

' —  • '-* ■  hereiy  !■  pnbtble' 

«^  Bgtfpiioi^ 
-  the  ao-CAlled 

_..  thin  writing, 

tb*  Onepit  aeamling  to 
contAlnlnff  nylngi  ol  JeenA, 
wtnnit  wOh  the  Synoptloi, 


m]  AH  A  prtnolpAl  uUwrl»  by  the 
d  EpMle  ol  Cleinent  ol  RoaK(& 


while  otheiK.  with  oontldeiabis^Terieno 

Acter.    On  the  AnniBiptlon,  wMch  It  po* „- 

nt  pTDol)  thAt  Snd  Clernent  drew  tbe  lAylnn  of  Jeiiua 

by  tlm  from  one  nr" -•  ■*■■ •"-  " ' 

to  fAs  Enntiam,  t 
•  contAlned  nothlni 


!,  and  IhlA  wh  the  Genptt  atamltnu 

._-j  .k. 1 — ■ —  •!.-»  yjj  Qonwl 

1  ahooc l70 
Independent  Ooepei.  hAvIng  nfflnltlea  with  UUthew  and  Lake, 


'  '  The  Lord  Rhnaeir  hAiin^  been  i 


Olid  ooalAinlug  Id  some  inatancea  nylngs  In  a  lonu  even  more 
otiifinAl  thAn  they  (CArtm.  I.  0101.),  One  muvt  conlese  thAt  so 
fixUrniely  lAYoarAhJe  a  Judgiuent^  reaml  on  a  BinnewhAt  ua- 
cerlAln  liuiii,  doea  not  Inqitre  entire  confidence  when  over 
AgAlnat  it  one  plAcca  Urloen's  view  ol  Uie  lioepe]  ai  hTEticBl 
and  it*  uw  by  1^  MAA«en»  and  BabelliAnA.  While  it  uuy  l« 
Allowed  that  there  were  pffobably  paRiAg«A  In  tbo  Oovpet  wUch 
rAnked  K  with  tha  Hynoptk*,  it  ■ecmi  clear  that  It  ihowed 
afflniUeawlth  tha  BpeoDlallva  teaching  ol  OwBlic  Khoolii.  It 
contained  nrtnmcaa  to  '  manifold  chuueB '  ol  the  wnil  which 
were  relied  on  by  the  NAAaene  aect  In  biding  ap  their  ayitao 
of  thought ;  and  EplpbADluA  bi  refuting  the  beraay  ol  the  SAbel- 
llana,  win  lOAde  nae  at  the  Gaiprl  aemrding  fg  lUi  Emptitait, 
declAred  that '  there  were  In  It  manT  thlngn  put  into  the  mouth 
ol  the  Saviour,  and  aald  aa  In  a  comer  myMJcaUy,  nich  aa  HM 
declaration  to  the  diwdple*  thAt  the  FMher,  tbe  tlon,  nnd  tbe 
Holy  BpMt  wen  one  and  the  eanie '  {Birr.  AS.  Sf. 

With  M  little  to  rest  a  confident  judgment  on, 
it  is  extremely  diflieult  to  cbuncterite  thm  Gospel, 
but  it  may  be  near  tbe  truth  to  say  that  it  wns  a 
liospel  of  the  Synoptic  type  with  a  slight  Gnostio 
colouring.* 

The  (fisposition  to  refer  to  this  Gofipel  ixolated 
fragment"  and  utterances  of  Jesns,  surli  as  the 
FayAm  Frngiiicnt  and  tlie  OiyrAynfiw  Snyinga,  is 
extremely  hazardous.  Alt  that  can  with  certainty 
be  said  is  that  Mime  of  the  recently  discovered  say- 
ings '  belong  to  the  same  flphere  of  thought '  n*  the 
GoGpel.     Furtlier  than  that  it  ie>  impoesibie  to  go 


— Hiigerleid,  XT  alTa  eon.  Iv.  (Iff.;  Hamacli. 
ir.  iSl.  i  12B.,  Chttm.  i.  812)1.;  Zahn,  NT  A'on. 
>r,  Fetnumanyfliitni  adfr  AtyyfittTtvanjjfiiisfn, 
(enburger.  Urbrr  dot  Beangflium  Aer  Aeapptrf. 


A.  S.  Gol^l  of  Petet.  — In  hif 
I'etritie  writings,  Ensebina  mentions  {HE  iii.  3]  a 
Gospel  which,  along  with  the  Aci»,  Preaching  and 
Apocdly/UK  o/PtUr,  he  rfeclorea  t«  he  Bpurious,  and 
not  conoiifercd  anthoritative  by  tmy  ecclesiastical 
writer  Until  foniteen  years  ago,  our  knowledge 
of  the  contentK  of  the  Gospel  was  of  the  scantiest 
description,  being  based  on  a  sli|;ht  reference  l.v 
Oricen,  on  a  letter  by  Serapion,  binhop  of  Antioch 
(end  of  2nd  cent.),  and  on  a  pasnage  in  Theodoret, 
now  generally  di8credit«d,  which  states  that  tli« 
Nazarene»,  wlio  honoured  Cltrist  as  a  just  man, 
n^d  the  Gotpcl  according  to  Peltr  {Hair.  Fabb. 
ii.  2).  Origen's  reference  [Com.  in  Matt,  bk,  x. 
IT]  tells  us  nothing  more  than  that  those  who  be- 
lieved the  brethren  of  Jenns  to  be  the  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  wife  relied  on  the  Go»pel  of 
Peter  and  the  Bovk  of  Jama  ;  from  which  we  infer 
that  the  Gospel  contained  the  narrative  of  the 
Virgin-Wrth.  From  Serapion's  letter  (jiart  of  it 
preserved  ill  Eufeb.  BE  vi.  12),  which  was  written 
to  the  Church  in  RhoesiiH  in  the  diocese  of  Antiocli, 
we  gather  the  following  facte  about  the  Gospel. 
When  on  a  visit  to  Khossua,  SerB|)ion  had  tlie 
Gospel  brought  nnder  his  notice,  as  being  the 
occanion  of  some  ill-feeling  in  the  Church.  Not 
suspecting  any  heretical  teanings  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  favourable  to  the  Gospel,  the 
bishop,  without  any  careful  examination  of  its 
cont«nita,  sought  to  establiMi  peac«  by  authorizing 
it  to  be  read.  Having  learned  aft^rwardn  that  the 
Gospel  liad  originated  among  the  Docetie,  he  pro- 
cured a  copy  from  some  members  of  that  party, 
and  found  tliat,  while  it  contained  mucli  true  teach- 
ing, there  were  additions  of  a  qnentionable  char' 
acter,  to  which  he  proceeded  to  roll  attention. 
Until  recently  this  was  all  that  wati  known  of  tlie 
Gosptl  of  Peter  ;  not  a  sincle  fragment  had  been 
handed  down  ;  one  could  only  gatlier  that  it  was  a 

*  Von  Dobschiila  (DCa  wreAr.  GCmelndm,  190)  finds  In  Iha 
Ooepcl  a  imv  of  the  Onoitia  idea  of  the  nuhvenlon  ol  ail  ordl- 
nATj  itAndArdi  ol  ralue.  from  which  '  It  la  only  a  abort  -•—  •- 
tlie  perver^on  of  all  ethical  oonceptiom.'    nua  view  la 
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Uogpel  witli  a  slight  Docetic  colonrinj;,  but  for  the 
most  part  enCirelj  orthodox. 

Of  this  loag  lost  Gospel  we  have  now  a  fragmenl 
of  considerable  leOKth  dealing  witli  the  Paeaion  and 
Resurrection  of  Chiist.  The  fiaemeut  vrsa  found 
in  the  winter  of  1886-1887  at  Akhmlm,  in  Upper 
Etjypt,  by  the  French  Archteologicai  Mission,  and 
waa  published  by  M.  Bouriant  in  1892.  The  narra- 
Uve  claims  to  be  the  pernonal  witness  of  the  Apoatle 
Peter,  and  reveola  the  Docetic  tendency  referred 
to  by  Serapiun.  The  fragment  begins  at  the  end 
of  the  jud^ment-Bcene,  after  Pilate liiid  washed  his 
hands,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  which 
introduces  the  narrative  describing  the  appearance 
of  Christ  to  His  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  nature  of  the  contents  can  here  only  be  indi- 

Harad  li  iwuiM  *>  th«  reiJ  Judge  ol  Chriit ;  thnnghout, 
then  la  (h*  gvldait  Intention  to  uculpBte  PlliCe,  nlw  nnshed 
hit  hudL  while  Herod  retuwd.  It  !b  Herod  wlio  gives  the 
order  (or  tbs  cmdHiilan.  utd  his  pennLmlon  la  7»quired  tor  the 
diipoikl  of  the  bod;  ol  Jcnu.  When  Jen»  wu  handed  over  to 
(bapeople,  It  1>  itattd  tiuX-lhtfJloOitd  Bim  with  mrpU  attd 
jbC  aim  on  Vit  Hot  r/  judament,  aaying^  JtiA/t  nnhUottttv.  0 
Kitlf  of  Itra^-'  On  Uh  cnoawe  levn  that  J»iu  '  Aotil  fiit 
PMM,  ai  in  no  win  haeia^  paia.'  Ooa  of  the  nuleUctors 
nnoaidMd  the  Jews  alwuUnE  round  tbn  did«  (not,  hla  (ellow- 
■oBerer,  h  In  Ui  13*1),  tad'Oieif,  bting  angtred  inU  Aim. 
ssnuundnl  tlUU  hit  legt  Aimii  luA  Ik  bmlxn,  that  hi  might 
dit  in  (ffmKnt.'  Alter  nferrine;  to  the  dirkneta  which  (unc 
over  the  luid,  the  nimtlvo  runs;  -And  the  Lord  cried  ottt, 
mnag.  My  vomer.  Mil  aiictr.  thou  hatl  Janaken  Mc.  And 
■Am  He  kai  Mid  CAii,  He  mu  takm  iip.'  Alter  the  .\raih  '•! 
Ohiiat  the  Jewa  beenn  to  leel  compunction  lor  whit  ilicy  had 
done^  they  'began  a  lament  and  to  tay.  Woe  for  our  ^in^  •  ih-- 
judgmtnt  and  the  end  of  Jirunjem  are  nigh.  ,  .  .  aU  ihr 
jMopIa  mnnmtml  and  beat  their  breaeU,  easing,  If  i>y  uu-, 
death  Uew  molt  mfnUy  i^  have  happened,  b^ald,  h-:«- 
tighleaut  Be  it.'  Tbt  JaWyi  nntlunlUM,  having  rei!.|,<:[j 
■oldkra  (rem  Pibtc  to  paud  tlw  tomb  'f^  thnt  il^pi '  thi'iii- 
selves  took  put  hi  the  ntoh.    The  Reaurrcctlon  ie  ili.'i-n  tn-ti 


d  by  a  gnat  light,  d 


iratcheri  'im  Ihrte  mm  coming  out  ii/  the  tomb, 
porting  the  one,  and  a  emet  foUosing  t)um :  and 
the  laa  reached  ae  far  ai  heaeen,  bttt  thai  of  aim 
oBerfopped  Ibe  hcaotni.    And  they  heard  "  f^— 

Birind,  HoM  Uou  unHuAxd  ~   ~ 

--at  fcnSl  '        -'^ 


mu  ieari  from  the  emu.  Yea.'    When  PlUle  v 

all  that  had  hauMncd,  he  aald,  ■  I  am  pun  /mii.  the  blood  n) 

the  Son  af  God?    He  wa*  entnmtfid  by  the  Jewlih  aubhoritlet 


if  Iht  gnaCefl  tin 
piopU  ef  Ou  Jeic 
deals  with  the  vlsi 
■•pulchre,  and  wl 
doM  aa  rotlawe : 
and  uvie  nriewd , 


it  the  fragment 

lie  giiel  ol  the  disriplee.  The  Iraginent 
(u*r.  Ihetweloedieapleio/theLBrd.mpt 
i  each  one,  being  grieoedlor  that  wk-e\ 
trud  to  hii  home.     BllC  I,  Siinan  Peter, 

u  L$Di,  the  eon  of  Aiphaeue,  vhom  the 


most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Gospel  i 
nouneed  apologetic  interest,  shown  in  its  friendli- 
ness to  I*ilate  and  its  antipathy  to  the  Jews, 
is  freed  from  all  blame  in  the  dea  " 


r resented  as  acknowledging  the  DiiHi.^  , 
Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewa 
acknowledge  their  sin  in  putting  Jesus  to  death, 
and  confess  Him  to  have  been  a  jnst  man.  The 
ivriter's  tierce  hatred  of  the  Jews  ia  betrayed  in 
the  utterance  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  anthorities, 
that  they  would  rather  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 
■  Justin  Martyr  (ApoL  1.  3S)  haa  a  iltnilU'  atatemmt.  'They 
mocked  Him  and  aet  Him  on  the  Judgment  ■  aeat,  and  (aid, 
Jndjre  tor  ua.'  The  oorresponitinn  paann  In  St.  John'a  Ooapel 
(lOlS)  readi :  '  When  Pilale,  therelW^hearf  these  word.,  ¥e 
proqifht  Jesila  mit  juid  rat  Mpon  the  jti/tffmejit-atat    (nni  inASifif 


Iri  fiil.mT.1).      It  i> 


irought 


r,  lejtltimi 

10(1  in  th<B  nentt,  la  prohubly  mv  auuive  imi 
enta  In  JuaUn  aud  the  Oeipel  of  Peter  ai 


Bin  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  men.  (2)  The 
Docetic  sympathies  of  the  writer,  which  are  some- 
what guarded,  are  revealed  in  the  statement  that 
Jesua  Kept  eijence  on  the  cross,  '  lu  in  no  ujite 
feeling  }Min ' ;  in  the  ciy  of  dereliction,  which 
points  to  a  distinction  between  the  impassible 
Divine  Power  residing  in  Jesus  and  His  passible 
human  nature  j  in  the  representation  of  Christ's 
de&th  as  a  being  taken  up.  That  the  Docetism 
was  not  of  an  extreme  type  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  dead  Christ  is  relerred  to  as  'the  Lord.' 
Gnostic  influences  are  discernible  in  the  speaking 
of  the  croBs,  and  in  the  supernatural  height  of 
Jesus  and  tlie  angels. 

The  Gospel  is  of  the  Synoptic  type.  It  has  close 
linguistic  and  material  relations  with  the  Synop- 
tics, although  there  are  many  deviations  in  order 
and  detail.  There  is  a  conHiderable  probability 
that  the  author  knew  and  made  use  of  ajl  onr 
canonical  Gospels,  which  he  treated  with  great 
freedom,  embellishing  the  narrative  in  the  interest 
of  his  own  point  of  view,  and  making  additions 
of  a  legendary  and  highly  miraculous  character. 
That  he  had  an  independent  tradition  at  his  com- 
mand is  possible,  and  even  probable  (!  ancient  Acta 
of  Pilate) ;  but  whether  tuat  be  so  or  not,  his 
Gospel  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  Christ.  '  It  appears  to  be  a  fair  example  of 
what  may  be  calld  the  second  generation  of  non- 
canonical  narratives,  which  are  based  upon  the 
earlier  and  authentic  records,  and  do  not  yel 
depart  very  widely  from  them,  though  they  may 
have  special  tendencies  in  various  doctrinal  direc- 
tions '  (Kenyon,  Gospels  in  the  Early  Ckurch,  34). 

The  date  of  the  Ciospel  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  although  some  critics  put  it  con- 
siderably earlier.  Its  place  of  origin  waa  almost 
certainly  Syria. 

UrauTiTKi.— BooHant,  Mtmoirti  puhlUt  par  lee  tmmbrte  de 
la  iniHtsn  archMogique  frvntaiti  ou  Cain,  a.  I.  Wit.;  Har- 
nack.  TU  ii.  2 ;  Zahn,  i>aa  Stmgilium  df  Fetnu ;  nm  Schu- 
bert Die  Kompoiition  det  pittidmelr.  Xamgellmnfragment, 
a.byUacpberKin);  ladt,  UieangSle  et  tdpoeafypee  de  PUm ; 
ibinaon  and  Jamaa,  Soapel  and  Jlnatotiiin  qfPeltr :  Swtt*. 
Gomel  if  St.  Peter ;  al»  edltkiB  by  Reodel  Harrli,  the  author 
of  Supamoturai  Religion,  RoUterfotd  <e«ra  viduma  et  Ante- 
Nicene  Ubrary);  StSlckan  in  Hennecke,  SiT  Apokr.  ait., 
aandb,  n  B, ;  and  numerous  magaidne  aitlclea. 

A.  4.  F*yQm  Qoipcl  Frs^ent.— A  number  of 
papyri  were,  in  the  year  1882,  brought  from  Fayflm, 
a  province  in  Central  Egypt,  to  Vienna,  by  the 
Archdnke  Rainer.  Among  these.  Dr.  Bickell  of 
InnsbrUck  discovered  a  small  Gospel  fragment, 
dealing  with  the  incident  in  which  Jesus  foretold 
the  denial  of  Peter.  The  fragment,  which  is  badly 
mutilated,  was  published  in  1885  by  Bickell,  who 
confidently  maintained  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  very 
ancient  lost  Gospel,  of  the  class  referred  to  in  Lk  l'. 
The  contents  of  the  fragment  closely  resemble  the 
Synoptic  narrative  (Mk  l4"-»-«  Mt  26*'- »»■»•), 
with  the  omission  of  the  verse  containing;  Christ's 
promise  to  go  before  His  disciples  into  Galilee  after 
rising  from  the  dead.  Owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  papyrus,  the  text,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fragment,  is  very  uncertain  ;  bnt,  according 
to  the  reconstruction  of  Zahn  (AT  Kan.  iL  786), 
the  translation  is  as  follows  : 

'[When  they  had  eung  a  hymn,  after]  rapper,  aetordirM  to  their 
nvEom.  Be  »aid  again,  TAu  night  j/e  thaii  be  o^nded,  aeeord^ 
ing  la  the  Scripture,  I  wiil  ennte  Ute  ehepAtrd,  and  the  thtrrp 

qffimded),  t  teii 
thou  ehait  (f«ii 

The  nature  of  the  document  to  which  the  frag- 
ment originally  belonged  is  altogether  nneertain. 
Bickell's  opinion,  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  Gospel  of 
high  antiquity,  has  received  the  support  of  Har- 
nack,  who  inclines  to  regard  it  as  an  excerpt  from 
either  the  Gospel  ncrordtng  to  the  ffebreics  or  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  EffuptiaTU  {TU  v.  4.  403  H"., 
Chron.  i.  690).     On  the  other  hand,  Zahn  believea 
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it  to  be  an  extract  from  a  Patristic  writing,  a  free 
quotation  from  Mark  made  by  a  preacher  or  by  the 
writer  of  a  book  for  edification.  This  would  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  omission  of  Mk  14'  (Mt 
26*^).  That  the  fragment  probably  belonged  to  a 
writing  of  this  kind  is  further  borne  out  by  two 
striking  deviations  from  the  Synoptic  phraseolognr. 
Instead  of  6X4ktup  (cock)  the  fragment  has  the 
more  classical  dXerrput&r;  instead  of  the  colour- 
less <fxjjp€ty  (crow)  it  has  the  more  descriptive  word 
KOKxOi'eiy,  'The  probability  is  that  the  canonical 
expression  is  the  original,  which  a  preacher  re- 
placed in  the  one  case  by  a  more  elegant  word, 
m  the  other  by  one  more  significant  *  (Zahn,  NT 
Kan.  ii.  788).  Hennecke  (AT  Apokr.  9)  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  fragment  may  nave  been  a  part 
of  a  collection  of  sayings,  but  suMcribes  to  Kniger's 
judgment,  that '  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that 
the  fragment  merely  represents  an  extract  from 
one  of  our  Grospels,  or  belonged  to  a  Gospel  har- 
mony, perhaps  even  is  drawn  from  a  homily,  and 
that  one  is  not  justified  in  drawing  far-reaching 
conclusions  from  it.* 

LmRATrRc  — Bickell  in  Zeitwckrift  far  KaJthoL  Theotogie, 
1886,  iii.  408  ff. ;  Hamack,  Zahn,  Hennecke  (in  opp.  eiL). 

A.  5.  OxyrhyneoB  Gospel   Fn^ment. — In  the 

year  1903  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Bunt  discovered 
at  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrhyncus,  in  Central 
Egypt,  a  small  portion  of  a  Gospel  containing  the 
conclusion  of  a  discourse  by  Jesus  similar  to  a 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  they 
published,  along  with  a  second  collection  of  '  Say- 
ings,* in  the  following  year.  The  papyrus  is  m 
a  very  broken  state,  only  a  small  part  of  that 
which  it  originallj  oontamed  being  decipherable. 
From  the  handwriting  the  discoverers  adjudge  the 
fragment  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  A,!), 
250,  although  the  original  composition  was  much 
earlier. 

The  translation  of  the  fragment,  slightly  altered 
from  that  given  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  {New  Sayings, 
40),  is  as  follows : 

*  [Take  no  thought]  from  morning  wUU  even^  nor  from  evening 
until  morning^  either  for  your  food  what  ye  shall  eat  or  for 

{four  raiment  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Ye  are  far  better  than  the 
ilies  which  grow  but  spin  not.  Having  one  garment^  what  do 
ye  \laek1]  .  .  .  Who  eottld  add  to  ymtr  stature  f  Be  Himee^ 
will  give  you  your  garment.  His  disciples  say  unto  Him,  When 
wilt  Thou  be  manifest  to  t<«,  and  whm  shall  we  see  Thee  f  He 
saith.  When  ye  shall  be  strimed  and  not  be  ashamed.  .  .  .  He 
said^  The  key  of  knowledge  they  hid :  they  entered  not  in  them- 
selves,  and  to  thetn  that  were  entering  in  they  opened  not ;  but 
ye,  be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.* 

The  sayings  here  given  are,  for  the  most  part, 
parallel  to  passages  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
m  a  form  generally  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
canonical  version.  Christ's  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  disciples  as  to  when  He  should  manifest 
Himself,  'Wnen  ye  shall  be  stripped  and  not  be 
ashamed  .  .  .,'  recalls  the  saying  reported  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians:  'When  ye 
trample  upon  the  ^rment  of  shame,'  etc,  and 
suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  fragment  stood  in 
intimate  relation  with  that  Gospel.  The  simpler 
form  of  the  saying  in  the  fragment,  and  the  more 
direct  allusion  to  Gn  3^,  point  to  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  version  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the 
fragment  represents  a  tradition  independent  of  the 
Synoptics,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Gospel  to 
which  it  belonged  worked  up  the  material  found 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  into  new  combinations,  and 
added  matter  drawn  from  other  sources. 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  was  probably  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

B.  Heretical  and  Gnostic  Gospels.— Only 
a  few  of  the  more  imoortant  Gnostic  Gospels  are 
referred  to  in  this  article.  Many  are  known  to  us 
by  name  merely,  or  by  some  indication  of  the 
circles  in  which  they  were  current.    Although  the 


Gnostics  repudiated  the  canonical  Apostolic  writ- 
ings, they  sought  in  many  instances  to  secure 
authority  for  their  Gospels  by  attributing  them  to 
Apostles  or  to  others  well  known  in  Apostolic  times. 
Besides  those  mentioned  below,  there  were  Gospels 
of  Matthias,  of  Bartholomew,  of  Andrew,  of  Bama- 
oas;  and  even  the  name  of  Judas  Iscariot  was 
associated  with  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel. 
Gnostic  Grospels  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  school  (Valentinus,  Basilides,  Cerin- 
thus),  but  in  these  cases  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
claimed  to  have  received  his  information  from  some 
Apostle  or  follower  of  an  Apostle.  OT  names  were 
also  attached  to  some  Gospels ;  Epiphanius  {Hasr, 
26.  2)  refers  to  a  Gospel  of  Eve.  ror  whatever 
knowledge  we  have  of  these  Gospels,  readers  are 
referred  to  Hofmann*s  article  {PltE^  L  661  ff.)  or 
to  Tasker's  article  (I.e.  437  f.). 

B.  1.  Gospel  of  MardOB.— Shortly  before  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  Marcion,  a  native  of  Pontus, 
settled  in  Home,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  purifying  the  Church  from  all  Jewish  in- 
fluences. The  underlying  principle  of  his  system 
was  the  conception  of  the  absolute  antagonism  be- 
tween the  God  of  the  OT  and  the  God  of  the  NT. 
Only  in  Christ  was  the  true  God  made  known. 
He,  accordingly,  reiected  the  OT,  and  prepared  for 
the  Churehes  whicii  he  founded  a  canon  of  NT 
writings,  divided  into  'the  Gospel'  and  'the 
Apostle.'  The  original  Apostles,  lie  maintained, 
had  misunderstood  the  teaching  of  Christ;  only 
Paul  had  grasped  the  true  significance  of  the 
gospel.  Into  his  canon  he  admitted  ten  Epistles  of 
Paul,  lar^Iy  expurgated,  and  one  Gosp^,  which 
he  claimed  to  be  the  Pauline  Gospel  (t6  eim.yy4\d» 
/jLov,  Ro  2**).  This  Gospel,  accordmg  to  the  testi- 
mony of  early  Church  writers,  was  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  from  which  great  omissions  had  been  made 
to  free  it  from  all  Jewish  colouring.  All  citations 
from  the  OT  were  cut  out,  and  everything  else 
wliich  looked  with  favour  on  the  Jews.  From  the 
quotations  ^ven  by  Tertullian,  Epiplianius,  and 
others,  it  is  possiole  to  reconstruct  Mareion's 
Gospel.  The  whole  of  the  Infancy  narrative,  the 
Baptism,  and  the  Temptation  were  omitted,  nothing 
of  the  first  three  chapters  in  Luke  being  retained 
but  the  chronological  notice  in  3^.  Thenistoryof 
Jesus  commences  with  4-^  and  from  that  point  to 
the  end  of  the  Gospel  larger  or  smaller  portions 
are  excised,  amountmg  in  all  to  over  120  verses. 
Among  the  passages  excluded  are  the  parables  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  and  of  the  wicked  Husbandmen. 
In  all,  including  the  omissions  of  the  first  three 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fourth,  we  find  that 
Mareion's  Gospel  was  shorter  than  Luke's  by  fully 
300  verses. 

Against  all  Patristic  testimony  some  critics 
^mler  and  Eichhom  in  the  18th  cent.,  Baur, 
Kitschl,  and  Schwegler  in  the  19th)  maintained  the 
priority  of  Marcion^  Gospel  to  that  of  Luke.  The 
traditional  view  was,  however,  so  completely  vindi- 
cated by  Hilgenfeld  and  Volkmar,  that  Ritschl 
retracted.  In  our  own  country,  somewhat  later, 
the  battle  was  refought,  with  the  same  result. 
The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  revived  the 
theory  of  Marcion  s  originality,  and  called  forth  a 
reply  by  Dr.  Sanday  {Gospels  m  the  Second  Century, 
ch.  viii.),  in  which  he  conclusively  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  opponent,  that  Luke's  Gospel 
was  from  one  hand,  the  same  characteristics  of 
style  being  evident  in  Mareion's  Gospel  and  in  the 
sections  of  Luke  not  found  in  it. 

Where  the  text  of  Marcion  differs  from  Luke, 
there  is  evidence  in  some  cases  to  show  that  the 
variance  is  due,  not  to  any  arbitrary  change  made 
by  Marcion  in  the  interest  of  his  peculiar  views, 
but  to  the  CO 


before 


the  copy  of  the  Third  Gospel  which  lay 
him.     The  readings  of  Marcion  thus  de- 
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UTBEiTmu.— Zahn, 
iiotptU  in  the  Second  i 
(HutinEi'  Dfiiil.  ISSI. 
coll.Canomtf.V7'.  an 

B.  3.  Goipal  of  the  Twelve  &poitlea.— Among 
the  heretical  attempts  to  write  the  hUt«rj|  <il 
Jesus,  Origen  in  his  Homiiy  on  Lk  t'"-  lueatious 
'  tlie  Grospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles '  [ri  iwiyeypin- 
fiitvr  Tur  i^M  flayyiXiat).  Thut  this  (lUBpel  'm 
the  same  us  one  which  Epiphtmiux  (Har.  30.  3| 
describes  as  '  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew '  in 
one  among  tlie  GnosUo  Ebionitcs,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  opening  passage  quoted  by  Epi- 
jihaniuB  we  have  the  call  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  of 
whom  Matthew  is  specially  addressed  ('and  thee, 
Matthew,  I  called,  while  tliou  wast  fitting  at  the 
seat  of  custom').  Epiplianius  further  states  that 
the  Ebionitcs  called  their  Gospel  '  The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews.'  a  reference  whicli  may 
Test  on  a  confusiun  on  the  part  of  Epiphonius  (lut 
HarDock  thinks),  but  more  probably  is  quite  accu- 
Tate.  Nothing  seems  more  likely  than  tliat  tlie 
Gnosljc  Jewish-Christian  sect,  acquainted  with  the 
tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  hia  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
should  have  claimed  that  their  Gospel  was  the 
genuine  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and,  accordingly,  tlie 
true  Hebrew  Gospel  (Hennecke,  AT  Apokr.  24).  U 
this  be  so,  we  have  an  explanatjon  of  the  error  into 
which  Jerome  fell  when  be  identified  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebreios  with  the  Gospel  'accord- 
ing to  the  Apostli^ '  in  use  among  the  Nazorenes 
(c.  Pelfig.  ill.  2).  Tbat  tbese  two  Gospels  were 
entirely  different  is  apparent  from  the  widely 
divergent  accounts  ot  the  Baptism, ^tlie  one  inci- 
dent, common  to  both,  described  in  their  extant 
fragments. 

All  that  KDuloa  oF  tlic  Qospel  oT  tlia  BbiouitM  ii  (onnd  In 
Epiphuiiiu  (II  f-  30. 13. 11.  U.  S2).  Tha  Ootipel  aptoa  iiilb  the 
nuidatT)'  ol  the  BApIigt :  *  It  aime  to  naa  In  tit  daj/i  <i/  Bend, 
tilt  king  oj  Judjaa,  that  John  eariu  u^ttiing  aiUi  tJui  baptittn 


.    Chmdcr- 


the  mldat  ol  tha  nu . . 

mu  B  eartadn  nun  mnud  Jmiu  (nut  Bt  uu  omhi  iMttg  yeart 
aU),  uka  sAa«  hl'  An  uoomit  ol  tha  calljii(  of  tha  ApoitJea 
follow^  fpadil  •mphHii  bHag  laid  oa  tliB  oill  of  kUtlhcw. 
Than  tha  broken  Umid  of  tha  lumti^  is  Ajpibi  tiLkaa  up. 
'AHdJahniBixitafiaiaf,  and  Pharitett  atmt  out  Co  Aim  and 
mnbajitlad,aHifatlJerutaUm.  .  .  .  ttitfftQd^i>atiffiidhimeu, 
tlie  lute  af  witioA  wu  Ua  tatU  of  nunna,  like  a  Konty-cake  in 
oU.'  In  tha  utrntlni  ol  Christ's  buptlun  which  raUoHV,  (Am 
•  olcei  ooma  from  hsvan ;  Uia  Bnt.  '  TAou  ari  By  bttoxd  Son, 
In  Tha  I  am  nrU  pitaied,'  bainif  repented  (or  the  benefit  of  the 
Baptist,  'Thia  it  Bi  belostd  Son.'  elio. ;  the  Hcond  li  addreeeed 
to  Chrlit,  '/  Aan  Ihit  day  6eirM(«i  That.'  Another  fragment 
deoorlbes  tha  inddent  fceorderf  '-  "'  ■■^'*  ■"  '-  — — ■-  —■-■-'- 
nay  onlj'  very  slightly  from  the 
iiUc  al  tUfl  teaching  ot  the  Ooi 
TDant4 :  '  /  am  come  to  datroy 
/rorn  tacrifleir^/,  vrath  mlt  nnt 

The  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  characteristioally 
Ebiouitic  All  that  ia  reported  of  .lesos  is  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Gnostic  Elnonitex 
(Elkesaites),  whoeombined  theold  JewiHh-Chiistian 
belief  in  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  anointed  to  be 
Messiah  through  the  descent  ot  the  Spirit  at 
baptism,  with  the  doctrine  of  a  heavenly  Christ, 
'  who  wanders  over  the  common  earth  among  men, 
like  a  strange  gue^it  from  heaven,  in  order  that  He 
may  lead  into  His  eternal  kingdom  all  that  ia 
spiritnal  and  pure  ia  this  impure  material  world" 
<Hennecke,  25).  The  matter-of.fact  way  in  which 
Jeeus  is  introdnced  in  the  Gospel  ('there  was  a 
■certain  man  nameil  Jesus')  paints  to  the  view  that 
of  Himself  Jesus  was  nothing  to  the  members  of 
this  sect,  but  only  became  significant  as  the  object 
of  faith  through  tlie  descent  of  the  heavenly  Christ. 
The  ascetic  (vegetarian)  views  of  the  Ebioiiiles  and 
their  hatre<l  of  sacrifices  of  blood  are  manifest  in 
tlie  frugments.     In  accordance  with  hi*  vegetarian 


sympathies,  the  author  removes  locusts  (dipfjai) 
from  the  Baptist's  diet,  and  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion states  that  the  honey  which  be  ate  tasted  like 
honey-cake  liyKpis)  in  oil.  The  plav  on  the  words 
atpti  and  iytpit  nbows  that  our  Greek  Gospels,  and 
not  a  Hebrew  original,  lay  before  the  writer. 

The  author  in  tlie  composition  of  hia  work  mode 
use  of  the  canonical  Gospels  iu  a  free  and  clumsy 
manner.  The  narrative  of  the  Baptism,  in  par- 
ticular, is  extremely  awkward  and  badly  told. 
No  Bcruples  deteired  the  writer  from  changing 
the  words  of  Christ  to  the  directly  op{>osit«  sense 
by  the  simple  insertion  of  a  negative  ( '  1  have  in 
no  wtM  desired  to  eat  this  pansover-flesh  with 
you';  cf.  Lk22"). 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  late  in  the  2nd  cent.; 
Zahn  puts  it  at  170  :  Hamock  not  earlier  than  ISO, 
and  perhaps  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent. 

LrraiUTiiKS.— Credner,  BrilrSge,  I.  SMB.;  Hilgenteld,  XT 
extra  Ota.  Iv.  3311.-,  Zahn,  XT  Kan.  tL7!4S.  j  Uamack,  Ouet, 
if.  alichr.  Litt.i.sastt.,Chnm.Laiitt.;  Ueyer  in  Ilcnnecka,  AT 
Apotr,  itt.,  Bandb.  ISff. 

B.  8.  Qoipel  of  Thomu. — A  single  citation  from 
a  Gnostic  Gospel  of  Thomaa  is  given  by  Hippoly- 
tuB  {Philos.  V.  7),  who  states  that  be  found  it  in  a 
writing  in  use  among  the  Naassenes :  '  He  mho 
tee/a  me  ihailfind  me  in.  children  from  seven  years 
old ;  for  there  concealed  in  lite  foarieenlh  reon  I 
thaiC  be  nuide  manifcit.'  Origen  {Horn,  in  Luc 
L  1)  apeaka  of  a  Gospel  ofThiimta ;  and  a.  Gospel 
bea^ng  that  name  is  placed  by  Euaebiua  [HE  lii, 
25.  6)  among  heretical  writings.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem {Cat.  iv.  36),  referring  to  'spurions  and 
noxious  Gospela,'  mentions  a  Gospel  according  to 
TAonKU  written  by  tbeManichieanB;  and  in  another 
passage  {Cat.  vi.  31)  he  warns  all  against  reading 
It,  as  it  is  written  not  by  an  Apostle,  but  by 
'one  of  the  three  evil  disciptes  of^  Manoa.'  The 
Decrelum  Getasii  condemns  a  Gospel  of  Thomas 
which  was  nsed  by  the  Manichieans.  In  what 
relation  (if  any)  the  ManicluiMin  Gospel  stood  to 
the  Gnostic  Gospel,  referred  to  by  Hippolytua,  is 
indiacoverable,  an  no  fragment  of  the  former  is 
known.  That  the  Gnostic  Gospel  bears  some 
relation  to  the  CkUdhnod  Goirpel  of  Thomas  is 
practically  certain  from  what  we  Know  ot  the 
latter,  and  from  the  character  of  the  passage  cit«d 
hy  Hippolytua.  There  are  indications  in  the 
Childhood  Gosptl  which  point  to  a  Gnostic  origin ; 
and  this  being  the  ease,  if  the  two  Gospels  were 
entirely  independent,  it  would  be  nothing  leea 
than  marvellooa  that,  while  the  one  is  compoeed 
of  narratives  of  Christ's  childhood,  the  only  frag- 
ment preserved  of  the  other  should  contidn  a 
cryptic  utterance  of  Christ  about  children.  (See 
below,  C.  (a)  2,  where  also  literature  will  be 
fonnd). 

B.  i.  Qoipel  of  Philip.— A  solitary  tnigment 
of  this  Gospel  is  preserved  in  Epiplianius  {Hier. 
28.  13),  who  sUtes :  '  The  Gnostics  cite  a  Gospel, 
forged  in  the  name  of  Philip  the  holy  Apostle,  as 
saying : 

'  The  Lcrd  reivainf  ts  me  uAol  Ue  mouI  mud  lay  in  ateendlng 
In  AeowB.ond  hoanht  muiC  animr  taeh  of  tht  upper  pomrt : 
"/  JMHfaiawn  mtieU  and  gathSTtd  piytrlf /ram  alt  guarltrw. 
and  I  Aan  torag  fw  eAiMfm  tii  lit  Arehon  [tha  ruler  ol  thia 
worid],  but  I  AoM  noltd  up  Afa  rasU  and  Hturrd  Ua  acaWirwl 
mtmAen,aiidIlaumiiliotiuniaft.  For  I  am  mt  iif  Oetnelm 
araflomaiom.-  .dnd  n  da  b  nteued.  But  if  one  Ufaimd 
uAa  Au  term*  a  dm,  ika  tt  tepl  Mbw  unKI  ika  (f  bMi  lo  nenxr 
her  sum  tAildrtn  and  (0  tdueale  (Aim /or  luneff.' 

The  Coptic  Gnostic  writing,  the  Pistie  Sophia, 
hears  witness  to  the  existence  in  the  3rd  cent,  of 
the  Gospel  of  Philip  in  Gnostic  circles  in  Eg.^'pt. 
It  is  there  stated ;  '  And  when  Jeaus  had  made  an 
end  of  siieaking  these  words,  Philip  leaped  ap  and 
stood,  ami  laia  down  the  book  which  was  in  hia 
hand,  for  he  it  is  who  ivrites  all  things  which  Jesun 
said  and   did '   (Homack,   Oeseh.  d.  allchr.   Litt, 
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i.  14).  It  b  clear  from  tliU  notice,  as  well  as  froiu 
tlie  passage  qaotcd  by  Epijili&uius,  that  the  cod- 
tbiits  uf  the  Goapcl  of  Philip  u'ere  not  of  the  same 
cliaracter  as  those  oF  the  canonical  GospelH,  but 
■vieie  of  an  esoteric  nature,  revelstiona  of  bidden 
troth  purporting;  to  have  been  communicated  bj 
the  Kisun  Lord.  The  extreniu  Enciatite  viewR  of 
the  Gnostic  »iit«r  are  apparent ;  the  assertion 
of  the  soul  that  on  earth  it  ho-s  abstained  from 
ntnrriage,  is  the  only  passport  into  heaven. 

The  Gotpti  of  PhiUp  belongs  to  the  large  class 
of  Gnostic  writings  well  described  as  Uospel- 
Aj>ocalypse»<.  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
peculiai  conception  which  the  Gnostics  entertained 
regarding  the  person  of  Christ.  The  true  Satiour 
Vr'os  not  the  earthly  Jesos,  bnt  the  heavenly  Christ 
who  sojonmod  in  Him,  and  who  was  fully  liber- 
ated for  the  work  of  salvation  by  the  Resurrection. 
Salt-ation  consisted  in  freeing  the  souls  of  men 
from  the  dominion  of  the  God  of  this  world,  by 
the  communication  of  the  heavenly  knowledge 
(Gnoaia) ;  and  this  knowledge  was  revealed  by 
Christ  as  a  mystery  to  His  Apostles,  partly  in 
parables  whose  meaning  was  hid  from  the  cara- 
mon crowd,  partly  in  a  secret  tradition  given  after 
the  Resurrection.  The  true  gnosis  was  reserved 
for  the  small  number  of  rrcu/iancof,  whose  spirit 
was  derived  from  the  upper  world,  and  who,  when 
purified  from  their  connexion  with  the  earth, 
returned  into  the  kingdom  of  light.  These  views 
are  clearly  reBected  in  the  fragment  of  the  Gospel 
of  Philip. 

The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century, 

Zahn,  ^7A'an.iLT(llB.l  MtBDeiitt,ST  Afoir.  tO,Eaaib.av, 

C.  (a)  1.  ProUvangsllnm  of  Jwrnei.— Tliis  writ- 
ing, dealing  with  the  lijstory  of  Mary  and  the 
Infancy  of  Jesus,  was  first  published  in  the  West 
in  a  XJitin  translation  by  the  French  hmuanist 
PostelliM  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centa^. 
Some  years  later  the  Greek  text  was  iasued  by 
Michael  Neander.  The  title  *  Protevangelium ' 
{Earliest  Gospel)  occurs  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  the  edition  of  Poatellns';  the  writing 
itself  claims  to  be,  not  a  Gospel,  bat  a  hUtory. 
('The  History  of  James  concerning  the  birth  of 
the  All-Holy  Mother  of  God,'  or  something  similar, 
is  the  title  in  the  MSS.  See  Tischcndorf  s  E^ng, 
Apocr.  1).  It  is  not  improliable  that  the  name 
'  Protevangelium '  was  given  by  Poatellns  himielf, 
wlio  had  an  extremely  high  opinion  of  the  book. 
In  earlier  times  it  is  never  referred  to  aa  a  Goipel, 
save  in  the  lists  of  spurious  writings  condemned 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  4th  and  Gth 
cents.;  'cetera  autem  (evangelia),  qute  vel  snb 
nomine  Matthite  give  Jacobi  minoris  .  .  .  non 
solum  repudianda,  verum  etiam  noveris  esse  dam- 
nanda'  (Decree  of  Innocent  I.,  A.D.  405).  The  per- 
son referred  to  as  the  author  ('I,  James,  wrote 
this  history ')  was  in  early  times  universally 
believed  to  be  the  Lord's  brother,  the  head  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  tme  anthor  is 
unknown. 

The  earliest  certain  leforenoe  to  the  Protevan- 
grliiim  occurs  in  Origen  {middle  of  3rd  cent.), 
who  states  that  many,  on  the  authority  of  the 
'BoakofJamea' (and  the  Gospel  of  Peter),  believed 
the  brothers  of  Jesus  1«  have  been  the  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  AUnsions  to  details 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  are  found  (r..  200]  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  [Strom,  vii.  Ifl.  flSj,  and 
(<■.  140)  in  Jimtin  Martyr  [Dial.  78 :  100,  Ap<^. 
33) ;  theEfe,  however,  do  not  necessarily  point  to 
dependence  on  the  Prottvangelium,  bnt  may  have 
bceu,  and  in  Justin's  case  probably  were,  drawn 
from  floating  tradition.  Eahn  dates  the  writing 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  2nd  cent. ;   but  most 
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the  wtU,  abe  beara  a  voice  pnmounoing  ber  blened.  When  ahe 
retunu,  trembUiw,  to  tba  bciue,  an  anoet  appeare  (o  her  ai  abe 
aita  apinninr,  aDdumoancea  that  ahe  wul  oonc^va  by  Uw  power 
of  the  Lord  (cfa.  Ill  Then  loUowi  Ihe  namtive  at  the  rUt  lo 
EllHbelh,  at  the  close  of  which  It  la  alaled  tiiat  ■  abe  wu  iRXtm 
yun  old  when  tbew  myaterlea  happened '  (ch.  It).  Joaeph  now 
KLurna  from  hla  work  of  buUding,  aod,  on  aevini;  ber  elate, 
rpproachea  her  (rh.  13)-  An  an|cel  of  thfl  Lord  appears  to  him 
aiul  [niorma  him  of  Urn  mysliry  (qh.  U).    JoMph  la  nocuaed  ol 
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it  that  the  PmliTaTtntiium,  aa  it 
M  origlna]  Bhipc.  The  group  of 
-  --- ■  '-■--  "—  Baptist  are  In  no 
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nt  and  dlatorblng.  An  audent  ^noypbal  writing,  of  whiob 
MKhitrtM  WM  the  nbjeot,  la  known  to  have  eililv] ;  and  It 
seema  blgUy  probable  tbat  part  al  tbla  wai  awkwardly  ap- 
pended to  the  original  Book  ol  James.  TUt  bappeaed,  there  ia 
enmnd  for  believing,  in  Ihe  Uh  oentory.  XtiaC  It  did  not 
lomi  a  part  at  tba  orlgUol  wiWdk  Bnda  some  support  hi  the 
luGt  Ihrt  (M»n,  who  relen  to  the  PnU'iangttium,  gives  a 
different  aooount  of  Ibe  death  ot  Zachailaa.  There  ia  oonalder. 
ablo  dlflerenoM  of  opinlan  aa  to  wheUier  the  raft  ol  tha  book  is 
Ihe  work  ot  one  author.  Ibe  ftbrspl  Introduction  of  Joseph, 
speaking  in  the  Bret  peraan  (cha.  13-20),  gives  convincing  evi- 
[Eence  that  that  section  la  not  Imn  the  hand  ot  Ihe  writer  of 
the  Ooapel,  allhoagh  that  by  no  means  Implies  that  It  waa  bi- 
trodu«d  into  hia  biatory  by  another.  Hanwck  bellevea  that 
the  original  Book  of  James  did  not  conlaln  thla  narralln  by 
Joaeph ;  but  II  so.  it  was  a  aingnlarly  almlcai  |d(Ce  ol  wrltlDg, 
aloenng  abact  ol  the  amaununaUon  which  glvaa  Ihe  wbol* 
esfly  Uatorr  of  Hair  algnificanoe,  and  lo  wtalcb  that  hlatorjr 
madtaathr  kHdis,  namely,  her  giviiv  VMh  to  Jaao*  bi  virgioltr. 
We  ooodiid*  tba  tba  ApeernAHm  Jemfki  (aa  HanacE  oalla 
It]  was  famnmted  in  bis  woek  by  the  sstbor  Unisatl,  and  IhU 
not  Dukmnny,  ralarenn  being  found  hi  It  lo  det^ls  wlilcb  lad 
been  already  related.  In  the  sselloa  daaUng  with  Hair's  con- 
nexion with  the  Temple,  ttiere  are  also  signs  of  dlBennt 
nuron.  It  ia  noUoeahle  Ihat,  when  Usr;  leaves  the  Temple 
under  the  care  of  Jossph,  abe  Is  represented  aa  being  twelve 
ftait  oM  1  on  the  other  haod.  It  Ii  laid  tbat  at  Uie  time  of  ber 
prq^nancy  abe  was  ilMeen  yean  did,  although  it  la  dear,  Iram 
the  main  •ehame  of  Ihe  namUTe,  that  the  conoeption  look 
plaoa  soon  after  her  departnn  from  the  Tem|de,  daring  Joseph's 
atnnoa  bom  borne  on  borioeaB.  It  la  more  Ihan  probable  that 
we  have  a  oombinatlon  ot  two  aooonnia  tening  ot  Mary's 
assoohtUon  with  the  Temple,  one  narrating  her  reddenoe  thsn 
nnUl  she  waa  twelre  years  of  age,  the  otlier  repreaaoUng  ber  aa 
bdi«  brougbt,  when  ahe  waa  diteen,  to  epin  matetial  for  tho 
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temple  veil,  because  she  was  of  the  family  of  David.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  these  different  traditions 
were  combined  by  any  one  else  t£an  the  author  of  the  history. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Zacharias  group  of 
incidents,  the  Frotevangelium  is  a  well-designed 
unity,  a  skilfully  constructed  romance,  in  which 
the  author,  with  the  help  of  material  lyin^^  ready 
to  his  hand,  achieved  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
definite  purpose  which  he  had  in  view.    What  this 

Surpose  was  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  It  was  to 
efend  the  orthodox  conception  of  Christ's  person 
against  a  double  attack,  and  to  give  an  answer  to 
those  who  taunted  Christians  witn  the  lowly  if  not 
shameful  birth  of  Jesus.  Accordingly,  Mary  was 
represented  as  of  royal  descent,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  man,  brougnt  up  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  Temple;  tmit  was  a  sufficient  answer  to 
every  calumny  about  her  character,  and  to  every 
sneer  about  her  humble  rank.  Against  the  Gnostic 
view  that  Jesus,  in  being  bom  of  Mary,  did  not 
partake  of  her  human  nature,  it  was  enough  to 
mention  that  the  infant  took  the  breast  from  His 
mother.  The  whole  strength  of  the  author  was, 
however,  devoted  to  safe^arding  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  against  Jewish  -  Christian  misconceptions. 
That  end,  he  conceived,  could  be  best  attained  by 
exalting  the  person  of  Mary,  by  revealing  her  as 
one  who,  from  birth  to  womannood,  had  retained 
an  absolute  purity  and  virginity.  She  was  bom, 
in  answer  to  prayer,  to  parents  who  had  long  been 
childless ;  she  was  brought  up  in  the  Temple, 
and  fed  on  heavenly  focni ;  in  virginity  she  con- 
ceived by  the  power  of  the  Lord ;  in  virginity  she 
gave  birth ;  in  virginity  she  remained  to  the  end. 
At  every  stage  her  virginity  is  raised  above  sus- 
picion; the  drinking  oi  the  water  of  the  ordeal 
guarded  her  virginity  in  conception ;  the  witness 
of  Salome  established  it  in  the  birth;  while  the 
statement,  given  under  the  authority  of  James, 
that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife,  was  sufficient  to  remove  any  doubts  of 
her  virginity  to  the  last. 

The  author  of  the  ProtevangeHum^  it  is  clear, 
was  no  Jewish  Christian.  His  ignorance  of  Jewish 
usages  is  notably  betrayed  in  the  representation  of 
Mary  as  a  temple-virgin  (an  unheard  of  thing 
among  the  Jews),  and  in  the  water  of  the  ordefQ 
being  administered  to  Joseph  (see  Nu  5).  The 
Hebraistic  colouring  is  due  to  the  sources  which 
the  writer  used.  In  certain  of  the  incidents  he  is 
influenced  by  OT  narratives  (birth  and  dedication 
of  Samuel,  Aaron's  rod,  etc.),  which  he  doubtless 
read  in  the  Greek  version.  The  canonical  accounts 
of  the  Annunciation  and  Nativity  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon.  Conrady's  views,  that  the  Frotevan- 
gelium was  the  source  of  Matthew  and  Luke  {Die 
Quelle  d.  kan,  Kindheitsgeschichten)y  and  that  it 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  {SK,  1889,  p. 
728  flF.),  nave  received  no  support.  The  former 
view  Hennecke  characterizes  as  'kritische  Gesch- 
macklosigkeit.' 

The  Frotevangelium  was  condemned  by  the 
Western  Church  in  the  decrees  of  Damasus  (382), 
Innocent  I.  (405),  and  Grelasius  (496).  Popular 
Christianity,  however,  demanded  something  in  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  forbidden,  ana  letters 
were  forged,  one  to  Jerome  from  the  bishops 
Chromatins  of  Aquileia  and  Heliodorus  of  Altinum, 
the  other  the  answer  of  Jerome,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  learned  Father  had  acceded  to 
the  bishops'  request  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
original  Hebrew  Matthew.  This  explains  the 
appearance  of  The  Gospel  of  pse'itdo- Matthew ^  which 
freely  worked  over  the  contents  of  the  Frotevan- 
geliumj  gave  an  account  of  the  Flight  to  Egypt 
and  the  miracles  wrought  on  tlie  way,  and  added 
narratives  drawn  from  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Thomas,    A  detail,  which  b  frequently  represented 


in  Christian  art, — the  ox  and  the  ass  at  the  manger^ 
— appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  GospeL  The 
veneration  of  Mary,  which  received  an  impulse  in 
the  Frotevangelium^  has  now  grown  to  greater 
proportions ;  she  is  gloriiied  as  *  the  Queen  of  the 
Virgins,'  and  her  hmv,  nun-like  manner  of  life  is 
dwelt  upon  at  consiaerable  length.  The  date  of 
ps,-Mait,  is  6th  century. 

The  Gospel  of  the  JSativity  of  Mary,  also  con- 
nected witn  Jerome  bv  another  forged  letter,  covers 
the  same  ground  as  tne  Frotevangelium  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Zacharias  legend).  The  aim  of 
the  book  is  to  exalt  Mary  as  the  spotless  virgin ; 
after  her  betrothal  to  Joseph  she  does  not  go  home 
with  him,  but  returns  to  her  parents'  house.  There 
she  receives  the  angel's  message.  The  Grospel 
closes  with  the  bare  mention  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
This  new  recension  of  the  Frotevangelium  was 
doubtless  due  to  an  orthodox  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  the  somewhat  coajrse  and  extravagant 
nature  of  psettdo-Matthew,  The  date  is  probably 
late  in  the  6th  century. 

LiTKRATURB.— Hil^nfeld,  EinUUungt  152 ;  ^schendorf,  J^von- 
aUia  Apoer.  xii-xxii ;  Zahn,  HT  Kan,  i.  914  f.,  ii.  774  ff. ; 
Hamack,  AUehr,  Litt,  i.  10 ff.,  Chron.  L  SOSff.;  von  Lehner, 
Die  Marienverehrtmgt  223 ff.;  Conrady  (works  cited  above); 
Mrs.  Lewis, '  Apocrypha :  Protevang.  Jaoobi '  (Studia  SinaiHoa^ 
xi);  Mever  in  Hennecke.  NT  Apokr,  47 ff.,  Handb,  106 ff.; 
Tasker,  £e.;  tr.  In  Ante-Nicene  Library,  voL  xvi.,  Cowper,  Orr 
(NT  Apoer,  Writings),  etc. 

C.  (a)  2.  Childhood  Ooipel  of  Thomas.— This 

Gospel,  which  deals  with  the  marvellous  events  of 
Christ's  childhood,  was  widely  read  in  early  times 
in  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  its 
present  form  it  does  not  claim  to  be  a  Gospel ;  it  is 
generally  referred  to  as  UaiSiKik  roO  KvpLov — Inci- 
dents in  the  Lord's  Childhood.  There  is  every- 
thing, however,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  tne 
original  form  of  the  writing  was  a  Gos^l  in  use 
in  Gnostic  circles,  referred  to  by  Ongen  and 
Hippol^us  (see  B.  8).  Besides  the  appropriateness 
of  tne  citation  of  Hippolytus  to  a  Chudhood  Gospel, 
the  relation  between  the  two  writings  is  supported 
by  a  statement  in  Irenaeus  (i.  ^.1)  tnat  the 
followers  of  the  Gnostic  Marcus  had  in  their  apoc- 
ryphal books  a  story  of  Jesus  as  a  boy  putting  His 
schoolmaster  to  confusion.  This  incident  is  n>und 
described  twice  over  in  the  Childhood  Gospel  of 
Thomas.  If  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  mentioned  by 
Nicephorusin  hia  Stichonuitri/  (date  uncertain,  6th- 
8th  cent.)  as  containing  1300  stichoi,  had  any  rela- 
tion with  that  known  to  us,  the  copy  which  lay 
before  him  was  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
longest  now  extant. 

'Hie  external  evidence,  then,  converges  on  the 
view  that  our  present  Gospel  was  a  compilation  of 
stories  drawn  from  a  longer  Gospel,  which  origin- 
ated in  Gnostic  circles,  the  parts  which  were  un- 
disguisedly  Gnostic  in  tone  being  omitted.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  Croepel 
itself.  A  few  Gnostic  traces  still  remain,  notably 
in  the  mysterious  symbolism  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  extraordinary  miracles  attributed 
to  the  child  Christ,  and  His  astonishing  knowledge, 
were  no  doubt  interpreted  by  Gnostics  in  a  vray  to 
lend  support  to  their  own  views.  For  them  *  the 
worth  of  these  miracles  lay  in  the  proof,  which 
could  be  drawn  from  them,  that  Christ  did  not 
belong  to  this  world,  that  even  as  a  child  He  was 
raised  beyond  human  development  and  limitation, 
so  that  as  a  child  He  could  teach  every  human 
teacher'  (Meyer  in  Henn.  64).  The  fragment  in 
Hippolytus  (quoted  in  B.  8)  may  have  been  a 
Gnostic  utterance  of  the  child  Christ. 

The  fi^re  of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  is  a  melancholy  and  hateful 
caricature  of  the  grace,  simplicity,  and  obedience  of  the  Holy 
Childhood.  The  miracles  which  the  child  Christ  is  described  as 
working  are,  for  the  most  pmrt,  deeds  of  malevolence,  or  marvels 
without  any  ethical  meaning.  To  the  latter  class  belong  His 
making  birds  of  clay  and  causing  them  to  fly ;  His  carrying* 
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water  from  the  well  in  His  cloak  aOer  breaking  the  pitcher ;  to  LrrutATURS.  —  TSacheodorf,    Boang.    Apocr. ;    Thilo,    Codex 

the  former,  His  passionate  vengeance  on  a  boy  who  accidentally  Apoer.  A'T;  Walker,  (Ante-Nioene  Library,  voL  xvL) ;  Tasker 

ran  against  Him,  and  was  laid  dead  on  the  spot :  the  cursing  of  {I.e.) ;  Meyer  in  Hennecke,  JSandb,  102. 

His  teacher,  who  fell  down  In  a  swoon.    The  painful  impression  ^    i^\  m.    Iil.f^.^  ^«  T^.^^!.  «!•«  r.».^»4^^.      t« 

made  by  His  petulant  and  vengeful  spirit  isnot  sensibly  re-  ^-   («)  *•  HUtOPy  01  JOiepll  Wie  CaPpenteP.— In 

lieved  by  an  oocasional  miracle  of  healing.    His  bearing  and  Egypt,  where  feast-days  were  multiplied  to  cele- 

conduct  are  those  of  a  rooiit  and  impudent  chUd;  in  two  in-  bj^te  events  or  to  commemorate  persons  held  in 

'i^."e*xS!^?,Sr^.  riiS^rSSf  JSn~id2'A  ^^  ^V^^  ^  the  church,  the  Hiltory  of  Joseph 
youthful  Gnostic  at  school.  A  teacher,  ZaochsMis  bv  name,  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  oemg  read  on  20th 
approaches  Joseph,  offering  to  teach  Jesus  letters,  and  how  to  July,  the  alleged  day  of  Joseph's  death.  The  nar- 
greet  His  elders  respectfully,  and  how  to  love  those  of  His  own  -«t^e  «  nlaoed  in  thfl  month  nf  T««ti«  whn  Hih- 
Sge-much  needed iSeons!  This  is  how  Jesus  profits  by  His  ra"^®  ^J^^^f^ }P^  ."5®  moutn  Ot  Jesus,  wno  ais- 
attendance  at  school.  *  He  looked  upon  His  teacher  Zacchaus,  courses  to  UlS  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Ohves. 
and  said  to  him :  Thou,  who  knowest  not  the  nature  of  the  A,  After  an  introductory  address,  which  has  passages 
how  <»nst  thou  teach  othCTs  toe  B?  Thou  hypooite !  first  reminiscent  of  the  Psahns,  the  Gospels,  and  St. 
teach  the  A  if  thou  canst,  and  then  we  shall  bebeve  thee  about  i>„„i>„  i?^:«*i^  i.u«.  M*^  ^i  i^^^x.  :V\a!^«*i„  a^ 
the  B.  Then  He  began  to  question  the  teacher  about  the  first  ^^^  8^  Epistles,  the  life  of  Josenh  is  shortly  de- 
letter,  and  he  was  unable  to  answer  Him.  In  the  hearing  of  scribed,  m  which  evident  use  IS  made  of  the  Pro^et^n- 
many  the  chUd  says  to  Zaochsus :  Hear,  O  teacher,  the  disposi-  gelium  or  one  of  its  sources  (Apocryphum  Josephi). 
Uon  of  the  first  letter,  and  observe  how  it  has  straight  hues  and  iVii^  circnmatanpes  n.tfjfmA\r\ff  the  dAAth  nf  .TnL^nh 
a  middle  stroke  which  crosses  those  which  thou  seestto  belong  me  circurmances  attenoing  tne  aeatn  oi  Josepn 

to  one  another;  (lines)  which  go  together,  raise  themselves,  are  described  at  great  length.      V\e  are  told  of  his 

wind  round  in  a  dance,  move  themselves,  and  go  round  again,  dread  of  death  ;  we  listen  to  a  bitter  lament  for  his 

which  are  fomnoeed  of  thi^  sigiw.  s«^^^                    the  gj^g  (among  them  his  venturing  to  correct  Jesus  as 

same  weight,  of  the  same  sise.    ^ou  hast  the  lines  of  the  A.  ,  >i  iv      ^i  .                       ^     i.     j  i*         jr.         ^.x. 

How  vast  is  the  gulf  separating  this  absurd  and  pretentious  »  child),  and  to  a  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  the 

display  from  the  simple  stor>-  of  Christ  among  the  doctors  in  demons  of  darkness  who  lie  in  wait  for  his  souL 

the  Temple!    Here  a  forward  and  unbearaUy  conoeited  bo}%  When  Death  approaches  with  his  dread  retinue, 

who  IS  ready  to  teach  his  elders;  there  a  child  with  the  fresh  t^w.««  a^^^,^  ^v.^XX  \^^\j^      ¥«  ««««.««  4^^  vn^  »,.»««« 

wonder  of  life's  greatness  in  his  heart,  eager  to  learn,  ready  to  Jf?'}^  drives  them  back.     In  Mwwer  to  His  prayer, 

obey.  Michael  and  Gabnel  carry  on  the  spirit  of  Joseph 

MjBoiyofthestoriesherenarratedof  Cairtst  have  their  ^^  to  *the  dwelling  place  of  the  pious.*     Thereafter 

lS.itu^'^^?»?L.?IS^'*?Si^.J^i^^  Christ  comforte  the  mournen,  and  Himself  bewaUs 

borne  unconscious  \vitness  to  man's  greatness  by  itsdelitrht  in  the  death  of  Joseph,     it  is  plam,  from  this  survey 

tales  of  wonder-children.    L^nds  of  this  nature  were  laia  hold  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  that  its  purpose  was 

of  by  ti»e  Gnostic,  and  used  in  the  Interwt  of  their  pecu^  j^gg  ^o  give  the  history  of  Joseph  than  *  to  recom- 

speculations  about  Christ  *  The  wonder-child  becomes  a  Gnostic,  *^*~  j^»»,"e  «"«  "«'«^*j    j  i«       *^^  •     ^.u      *~,   **    ."* 

y\ho  looks  down  on  the  unspiritual  world,  and,  in  narticular,  mend  Christianity  as  the  dehverer  m  the  extremity 

heartily  despises  the  religion  of  the  Jews' nieyer  in  Henn.  661.  of  death,   and  to  teach  the  true  Christian  art  of 

Apart  from  the  specuUtions  with  whfch  toey  were  burdened,  dying  *  (Meyer  in  Henn.  ffandb,  103). 

these  stories  took  hold  of  the  popular  fanagination  in  orthodox  THa' hiat^rv     in   «.ll   nrobaWlifv    wfl.«i  wrifipn  in 

circles.    The  craving  for  the  marveDous  proved  stronger  than  ^  ine.nwtory,  m  all  probaDiUty,  y^as  written  m 

the  sense  of  what  was  fitting  in  Jesus:  and  the  ^ence  of  Coptic.    Recensions  of  it  m  the  Bohainc  and  Sahidic 

Christ's  childhood,  which  had  oeen  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  disQects  exist,  the  latter  fragmentary  (Forbes  Rob- 

His  faxie  humanity,  beoime  thrwiged  wito  siDy  and  repulsive  ^^^j^    q  p^^^  Apocryphal  GospeU,   130  ff.).     There 

exhibitions  of  power  and  knowledge,  which  were  beheved  to  be  :*«^">       ^a.     v^'^*,    ^/^  ^    *,      -^Ij  •     i»too 

signs  of  His  DWlne  dignity.  ^  also  an  Arabic  text,  first  prmted  m  1722. 

Tischendorf  puts  the  date  of  the  history  in  the 

In   its   present   form   the  Childhood  Gospel  of  4th  century. 

Thomas  cannot  be  older  tlum  the   3rd    century.  LrrnATUEB.— Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Forbes  Bobinson(app.citt.X 

The  Go«i)el  exists^  in   several  recensions,  which  ^    ^^^  ^  ^^  Departupe  of  Mapy.-The  growing 

vary  considerably  m  length.  veneration  of  Mary  in  the  Church  led  to  the  inven- 

LmtRATURK.  -  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apoer.  xxxviif. ;  Zahn,  tion  of  incidents  in  her  life  parallel  to  those  in  the 

yr  Kan.  i.  515,  539,  802,  ii.  768 ff. ;  Hamack,  Aitehr.  Liit,  L  life  of  Christ.    This  was  the  motive  that  gave  rise 

15  ff.,  Chron  \.  593  ff. ;  ^.Lesjvang.  apoer.  de  \*^^Jf  to  the  Departure  of  Mary  {Transitus  Mariee),  other- 

i%"7S!ir4e?^:i'^nn:^.^''^^  ^^  ^o^  as  the  .o^J^c,  (the  Falling  Asleen), 

Wright,  ContrOnUianM  to  the  Apocr.  Literature  of  the  ST;  Domiltw,  Assumptw,    As  Christ  had  risen  from  the 

Cowper,  Orr  (opp.  eitt.).  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven,  so  must  Mary  have 

_                                                                         .  risen  and  ascended.    The  story  runs  as  follows : 

C.  (a)  8.  Apabic  Ooipel  of  the  ChUdhood^This  ^  ^       ^  „            ««     *   k       JT    u  a 

is  a  late  composition,  iVwhich  are  worked  up  the  .th?*h^?'to5S^o'f^"LS?d?«  ^uX^^ki^pSTthS 

materials  of  the  earlier  Childhood  Gospels.     The  arehanffel  Gabriel  announces  her  approaching  death,  and  informs 

compiler  has  also  added  many  legends  of  a  wildly  her  thi«.  in  answer  to  her  request,  she  shall  *  g^o  to  the  heavenly 

fant«tic  and  highly  miraculon.  nature.    One  or  SSS*SjSi  S' ^S^.flS^'J^e'i^S^riL.Sl'^  w^ '^ 

two  examples  may  suince  to  show  the  character  of  already  dead  and  those  still  alive— are  gathered  to  her  bedside 

the  greater  portion  of  the  book.      The  Magi  receive  at  Bethlehem.    The  Apostles  narrate  bow  they  were  ensaired 

from  *  the  Lady  Manr,*  as  a  souvenir  of  their  visit  J^  StS3S^'*S^2SS S  h^& S*  ^^'iSS to^riSfaSJS 

to  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  swaddling  bands  in  which  ^  the  h^S**  The  Jm  eiSS^ur'tSrwiS  Ma^;^biJrthe 

the  infant  Jesus  was  '^Tapped.     On  their  return  Apostles,  carrying  the  couch  on  which  *  the  Lad}-,  the  mother 

home   they   show   their   trophy   to  the   assembled  of  God,*  lay,  are  borne  on  a  doud  to  Jerusalem.    Here  Christ 

kings  an.l  princes.    A  feast  is  held,  and  a  fire  is  r^^^J^;^A"^:ru1^^nt^''^^^-^^Z 

lighted,  which  the  company  worships.     The  swad-  heaven,  and  b^  Me,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whoever  calls  on 

dnng  band  is  thrown  into  the  fire,  and,  when  the  tby  name  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  but  shall  find  comfort  and 

fire  had  burned  itself  out,  it  is  found  unharmed,  support  both  in  this  world  snd  in  IJat  wWch  w  to  oome.  in  the 

Whereupon  the  cloth  is  laid  up  with  great  honour  HS^^'f^^'iS^^^li  ,IS"u5  I^b^iS^^el 

in  the  treasure  house.     Again,  the  water  m  which  for  three  days  an  angel-choir  is  heard  glorifying  God,  and  when 

the  infant  Jesus  is  washed  has  a  marvellous  virtue,  they  are  sUent  all  know  that  'her  spotless  and  precious  body 

and  children  whose  bodies  are  white  with  leprosy  *^  **^  transferred  to  Paradise.' 

are  cleansed  by  bathing  in  it.    A  young  man  who  In  this  story,  which  has  had  a  remarkable  influ- 

by  witchcraft  had  been  chanced  into  a  mule,  is  ence  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  we  have  the 

restored  to  human  form  by  Mary's  placing  Jesus  clear  signs  of  an  advanced  staee  of  the  worship  of 

on  the  mule's  back.  the  Virgin.    Prayer  to  her  is  nere  enjoined  ;  and 

This  Grospel  was  the  main  source  of  the  know-  the  tendency  disclosed,  to  find  parallels  between 

ledge  of  Jesus  among  the  Mohammedans.    For  their  her  life  and  the  life  of  Christ,  marks  a  definite 

edification,  Kessseus  incor{)orated  its  stories,  with  stage  of  the  movement  which  eventually  made  her 

much  embellishment,  in  his  history  of  patriarchs  a  snarer  in  the  work  of  redemption,     'f  he  epithet 

and  prophets.  $eor6Kos  (mother  of  God),  which  was  first  applied  to 
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Mary  by  Cvril  of  Jerusalem  (beginning  of  4th  cent.)t 
and  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versy (from  A.D.  428),  occurs  in  this  writing. 

The  Transitus  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
cent.  In  the  Gelasian  Decree  (496)  it  was  included 
among  those  apocryphal  writings  which  are  'non 
solum  repudiata,  verum  etiam  ab  omni  Romana 
catholica  et  apostolica  ecclesia  eliminata  atque 
cum  suis  auctoribus  auctorumque  sequacibus  sub 
anathematis  indissolubili  vinculo  in  setemum  dam- 
nata.'  In  spite  of  this  the  writing  maintained 
its  place,  and  by  the  6th  cent,  it  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour.  It  was  in  later  days  ascribed  to 
Melito  of  Sardis  (c.  170),  and  even  to  the  Apostle 
John.  Versions  of  it,  in  longer  and  shorter  tonus, 
are  extant  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and 
Syriac. 

LimiATURS.— llschendorf,  Wright,  Fbrbes  Bobinson.  Orr 
(opp.  eitt.);  Mrs.  Lewis,  *  Apocrypha'  (Stud.  Sinaitioa^  xi.>. 

G.  (6)  1.  The  6os||el  of  NicodemoB.— This  Gospel, 
dealing  with  the  Trial,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  with  His  Descent  into  Hades,  is  a  com- 
bination of  two  earlier  writing — (1)  Acta  Pilati^ 
and  (2)  Descensus  Christi  ad  inferos.  The  older 
Greek  MSS  contain  only  (1)  with  an  independent 
conclusion,  while  there  are  clear  signs  that  tne  com- 
piler had  not  thoroughly  mastered  all  his  material. 
The  earliest  form  is  found  in  a  Latin  version,  pro- 
bably of  the  5th  or  6th  cent. ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  13th  cent,  that  the  name  of  Nicodemus  was  asso- 
ciated with  it.  The  writing  claimed  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew  by  Nicodemus,  and  to  have 
been  translated  into  Greek  by  Ananias  or  iEneas 
Protector. 

The  contents  ot  the  Grospel  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Jesos  is  accused  hv  the  Jews.  Pilate  orders  Jesus  to  be 
brought  before  him.  ^e  messenger,  by  Pilate's  instructions, 
shows  Jesus  neat  respect  As  Jesus  enters  the  Judnnent-hall, 
the  tops  of  the  Roman  standards  bow  down  before  Him  (ch.  1). 
The  chane  that  Jesus  was  *bom  of  fornication'  is  diiQ>rovMl 
rch.  2X  niate  privately  examines  Him,— the  pasaaffe  is  bued  on 
John  1830^,— and  declares  Him  not  worthy  of  death  (chs.  8.  4). 
Various  witnesses,  among  them  Nicodemus  and  some  who  had 
been  healed  by  Jesus,  come  forward  and  speak  on  His  behalf 
(chs.  &-8X  The  Jews  choose  Barabbas  instead  of  Jesus,  and 
are  reproached  for  their  ingratitude  by  Pilate.  Pilate  washes 
his  hands,  and  suffers  Jesus  to  be  led  forth  to  crucifixion  (ch.  9). 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial,  based 
on  Lk  23  (chs.  10.  IIX  Joseph  of  Arimathasa  is  put  into  prison 
by  the  Jews  for  burying  Jesus,  but  is  miraculously  delivered 
((^  12X  The  ffuards  at  the  sepulchre  report  the  resurrection 
to  the  Sanhedrm,  and  are  bribed  to  say  that  the  disciples  stole 
the  body  (ch.  13X  A  priest,  a  scribe,  a  Levite  from  Ghuilee  bear 
witness  to  Christ's  ascension ;  they  are  charged  to  keep  silent, 
and  are  sent  back  to  OalUee  (ch.  14X  On  the  proposal  of  Nico- 
demus, search  is  made  for  Jesus,  but  conclusive  evidence  is  once 
more  jriven  of  His  ascension  (chk.  15. 16X 

(2)  This  purports  to  have  been  wriUen  down  by  Carinus  and 
Leucius,  sons  of  the  aged  Simeon,  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead  by  Jesus  (ch.  17X  *  A  purple  royal  light '  appears  in  Hades ; 
John  the  Baptist  announces  the  near  approach  of  Christ  to  visit 
those  *  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  deat^ '  (ch.  18). 
Seth  tells  of  his  prayer  for  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy  to  heal  hui 
father,  and  of  Michael's  promise  that  he  should  receive  it  when 
the  Son  of  Ood  came  to  earth  (ch.  19X  A  conversation  takes 
place  between  Satan  and  Tartarus,  who  dread  Christ's  coming 
(ch.  20X  The  summons  is  made  (Ps  247)  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to 
grant  Jesus  admission :  Satan  and  Tartarus  are  powerless  to 
exclude  Him  (ch.  21X  Satan  is  delivered  into  the  power  of 
Hades,  who  reviles  him  vehemently,  and  consigns  him  to  ever- 
lasting torment  (chs.  22.  23X  All  the  saints  are  gathered  to 
Christ,  and  with  them  He  comes  up '  from  the  powers  below ' 
(ch.  24X  The  archangel  Michael  leads  all  the  sahits  to  Paradise, 
where  they  converse  with  Enoch  and  Elias  and  the  penitent 
thief  (chs.  25.  26X  Having  finished  their  writing,  Carinus  and 
Leucius  are  transfigured  and  vanish.  Joseph  and  Nicodemus 
report  everything  to  Pilate,  who  draws  up  an  account  of  *  all 
that  had  been  done  and  said  concerning  Jesus  by  the  Jews,' 
and  places  it '  in  the  public  records  of  his  prastorium '  (ch.  27). 
(In  some  MSS  two  other  chapters  are  added :  ch.  28  incorporates 
a  Jewish  chronologv  from  Adam  to  Christ,  which  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  acknowledge,  in  Pilate's  presence,  to  be  a  proof  that 
Jesus  was  the  long-promised  Saviour  ;  ch.  29  gives  a  letter  from 
Pilate  to  Claudius,  dealing  with  the  *  cruel  condemnation,' 
crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ]. 

The  first  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus — the 
Acts  of  Pilate — exists  in  various  recensions,  the 
earliest   of   which    cannot    be   much    older   than  1 


the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  The  question, 
however,  is  raised  by  references  in  Justin  and 
Tertullian,  whether  tnese  Acts  are  not  based  on 
much  older  documents.  In  his  first  Apology  (ch.  35) 
Justin,  after  describing^  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
declares:  *And  that  these  things  happened,  one 
may  learn  from  the  Acts  drawn  up  under  Pontius 
Pilate ' ;  and  again  (ch.  48),  when  speakins  of 
miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  he  adds  a  like 
testimony.  Moreover,  Tertullian  in  two  passages 
(Apol,  5  and  21)  speiJcs  of  a  report  sent  to  Tibenus 
by  Pilate  dealing  with  Christ;  and  in  the  latter 
passage,  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  Christ's 
life  and  a  detailed  description  of  His  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension,  he  states :  *  Pilate,  who  in 
his  heart  was  already  a  Christian,  reported  all 
these  things  about  Christ  to  Tiberius,  who  was 
emperor  at  that  time.'  Many  scholars  believe  that 
the  report  referred  to  by  I'ertullian  is  preserved 
in  the  Letter  of  Pilate  to  Claudius  (ch.  29  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus).  On  the  other  hand,  Hamack 
holds  the  Letter  to  be  later  than  Tertullian  {Ckron, 
i.  607  ff.).  On  the  ground  of  Justin's  references, 
Tischendorf  (Evang,  Apocr,  Ixiv),  followed  by  Hof- 
mann  {PRE*  i.  659),  dates  our  extant  Acts  of  Pilate 
in  the  2nd  century.  Lipsius  {Die  Pilatusakten, 
14  if.),  however,  Hamack  {Chron.  i.  610  ff.),  and 
others  believe  that  Justin  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
Acts  of  Pilate,  and  simply  assumed  their  existence ; 
while  von  Schubert,  followed  by  Stiilcken  (Henn. 
Handh,   146  f. ),  maintains   that   Justin   was   ac- 

?[uainted  with  Acts  of  Pilate  which  probably 
ormed  the  basis  of  the  present  Acts.  The  (question 
is  an  intricate  one,  and  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
here.  Tischendorfs  conclusion  may,  however, 
safely  be  set  aside.  Hamack  bases  his  judgment 
mainly  on  the  ground  that,  if  Justin  had  had  any 
real  Imowledge  of  Acts  of  Pilate  dealing  with  the 
facts  which  he  narrates,  he  would  have  quoted  from 
them,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  quotations  are 
from  the  Prophets  and  the  (jrospels.  Against  this 
it  must,  however,  be  urged  that,  if  Justin  had  not 
had  some  definite  knowledge  to  go  upon,  he  would 
never  have  dared  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor  to 
ground  his  case  on  documents  which  presumably 
were  in  the  public  archives.  The  present  writer 
inclines  to  the  view  that  Acts  of  Pilate,  at  least 
believed  to  be  genuine,  were  in  existence  in  the 
2nd  cent.,  and  that  our  present  Acts  were  in- 
fluenced bv  them.  Whether  the  2nd  cent.  Acts 
were  based  on  any  authentic  report  by  Pilate,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

it  is  clear  that  the  Acta  Pilati  in  their  present 
form  are  largely  dependent  on  the  canonical 
Gospels,  and  that  many  of  the  additions  are  fabri- 
cations put  fon^'ard  for  apologetic  reasons.  The 
aim  of  tne  writer  is  to  furnish  convincing  proof  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  what  could  better  serve 
his  purpose  than  to  show  Pilate  on  the  side  of 
Chnst,  and  to  narrate  incidents  touching  Christ's 
resurrection  which  not  even  His  enemies  could 
challenge?  Heathen  aspersions  on  the  birth  of 
Jesus  are  also  disposed  of  by  evidence  given  at 
His  trial. 

The  second  part  of  the  Gospel— TA^  Descent  into 
Hades — represents  in  a  developed  form  the  tra- 
dition, early  and  widely  accepted,  which  was  based 
on  1  P  3"  (*  He  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison').  Earlier  traces  of  the  same  traaition 
are  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (*  And  they  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  Hast  Thou  preached  to 
them  that  sleep  ?  Ana  a  response  was  neard  from 
the  Cross,  Yea  ),  and  in  the  Legend  of  Ahgar. 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  taken  up  by 
Vincent  de  Beanvais  in  his  Speculum  Majus  and 
by  Jacobus  de  Voragine  in  his  Aurea  Legendn, 
and  through  these  works  it  exerted  a  far-reaching 
influence. 
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Lm&ATURK.— Tiachendorf*  Bvtuuf.  Apoer.  livfE. ;  Litwias,  Die 
PUtUutakteiit  Apokr.  ApoaUkMgehiehten ;  von  Schubert,  Die 
Compoeition  dee  pe.  -petr,  Bvangelitm^ragment ;  Harnack, 
AUckr.  LitL  L  21  ff..  Chron.  L  0O8ff. :  von  Dobechiits,  Zeiiaehr. 
f.  NT  WisMnsehaft  (1902),  89 ff..  HMtings'  DB  iii.  644 ff.; 
Mommsen,  Zeitechr.  /.  NT  Wise.  (1902)  198 ff.:  Kruger,  Oeteh, 
d,  aUehr.  LiU.  36 ;  Stiilcken  in  Henneoke,  NT  Apokr.  74  ff., 
Handb.  143  ff. 

G.  (b)  2.  The  Legend  of  Abgar.— In  Eusebius 
{HE  i.  13.  6ff.)  we  tind  letters  purporting  to  have 
passed  between  Abgar  V.  king  ofEoessa,  and  Jesus. 
Eusebius  states  that  the  letters  were  preserved  in 
the  royal  arcliives,  and  gives  a  literal  translation 
of  them  from  the  Syriac.  Alegar,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  incurable  disease,  having  heard  of 
Christ's  wonderful  power  of  healing,  wrote,  en- 
treating Christ  to  come  and  cure  him,  and  offering 
Him  a  residence  in  Edessa,  where  He  would  be 
safe  from  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  replied 
that  He  must  accomplish  His  mission  and  ascend 
to  Him  who  had  sent  Him,  but  that  after  His 
ascension  He  would  send  one  of  His  disciples,  who 
would  cure  the  king  and  brine  life  to  him  and  all 
who  were  with  him.  Then  follows  an  account, 
also  translated  from  the  Syriac,  of  the  fulfilment 
of  Christ's  promise  in  the  sending  by  the  Apostle 
Thomas  of  Thaddseus,  one  of  the  Seventh,  to 
Edessa. 

The  legendary  character  of  the  correspondence 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  although  its  genuineness  was 
accepted  by  Eusebius,  and  has  b^n  defended  by 
several  scholars,  among  them  Cureton  and  Philips 
in  England  (see  Phillips,  Addai  the  Afwstle,  ix  ff). 
It  had  its  origin  some  time  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Edessa  (c.  170),  owing  to  a 
desire  to  have  an  Apostolic  foundation  K>r  the 
Church.  The  date  of  it  is  probably  the  second 
half  of  the  3rd  century. 

The  correspondence  and  the  narrative  of  Addai's 
mission  found  a  place,  with  man^  additions,  in 
the  Syriac  Teaching  of  AcUiai,  which  dates  from 
about  400.  The  legend  had  a  wide  influence,  and 
found  credence  in  all  sections  of  the  Church,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  expressed  regarding  it  in 
the  (^lasian  Decree ;  a  Greek  recension  of  it — the 
Acts  of  Thaddseus — contains  in  addition  the  story 
of  the  portrait  of  Jesus  miraculously  stamped  on  a 
napkin.    See  also  art.  Abgar. 

The  legendary  letter  of  Christ  was  in  widespread 
favour  as  a  talisman  to  guard  against  dangers  of 
all  kinds.  For  this  purpose  it  was  placed  at  the 
city  gate  of  Edessa  and  at  the  doors  of  private 
houses.  Up  to  quite  recent  times  copies  of  the 
letter  were  to  be  found  framed  in  the  houses  of 
the  peasantry  in  England  (see  Donehoo,  Apocryphal 
ana  Legendary  Life  of  Christ,  223). 

LiTBRATnEB.— Uraius,  Die  edtstenieehe  Abqanage^  1880,  Die 
apokr.  ApoeUlguwiehient  iL  2.  178  ff. ;  Zann,  FvfnKhtmgen^ 
i.  360ff.,  .^T  Kan.  L  860ff.;  Tix^ront,  Lee  ariginee  de  realise 
d'Edeeae,  1888;  Harnack,  AUehr.  LiU.  i.  63Sff.;  Kriiger, 
Altchr.  LiU.  228  f. ;  Phillips,  DoetHne  of  Addai  the  ApoSOe, 
1876 ;  Stiilcken  in  Hennecke,  NT  Apokr.  76  ff.,  Handb,  IfiSff. 

D.  Gospel  of  Tatian. — The  Gospel  of  Tatian, 
better  known  as  the  DiiUessaron,*  was  a  Harmony 
of  the  four  (jrospels,  in  all  likelihood  written  origin- 
ally in  Syriac  for  the  use  of  the  Church  at  Edessa. 
The  author  of  the  Harmony  was  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr  in  Rome ;  but,  being  condemned  for  hereti- 
cal views,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  about  the  year  172.  Be- 
tween that  date  and  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent, 
his  '  patchwork  Gospel '  was  written,  in  which, 
using   the  chronological   scheme   of   the    Fourth 

*  Diatessaron  (2j«  TwrAptn)  is  variously  interpreted.  The  ex- 
pression \a  generally  regarded  as  signi^ng  a  compilation  in 
which  only  uiefour  Gospels  were  used  ;  but  as  the  word  was  in 
use  as  a  musical  terminue  iechnicue  to  denote  a  harmony,  Tatian 
might  have  employed  it  as  a  description  of  his  work,  no  matter 
how  many  Gospels  he  had  drawn  upon  (Hamlyn  UUl,  Barlieet 
Life,  21 ;  Jiilicher,  Binleitung,  891  f.). 


Gospel,  he  wove  into  a  connected  narrative  the  four 
different  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Diatessaron, 
the  four  Gospels  circulated  separately  in  the  Syrian 
Church ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  was  clearly 
Tatian's  intention  to  provide  a  Grospel  for  popular 
use  which  should  obviate  the  disadvantages  of 
having  the  narrative  of  Christ's  life  in  different 
forms.*  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Dia- 
tessaron was  in  j^eneral  use  in  the  Syrian  Church 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  In  the  Teach- 
ing of  Addax  (c.  4(K))  we  read  that  *a  large  multi- 
tude of  people  assembled  day  by  day  and  came  to 
the  prayer  of  the  service,  and  to  the  reading  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  of  the  Diatessaron,'  etc. 
(Phillips,  Addai  the  Apostle,  34).  In  the  middle  of 
the  4th  cent.  Ephraem  used  the  Diatessaron  as  the 
basis  of  his  famous  commentary  on  the  Gospels. 
But  from  the  5th  cent,  onwarcfs  Tatian's  Gospel 
was  displaced  from  public  worship  by  the  new 
translation  of  the  separate  Gospels  made  under 
RabbOla, — the  Peshitta,  the  Syriac  Vulgate, — 
although,  largely  owing  to  the  commentary  of 
Ephraem,  it  continued  to  be  read  and  to  exert  an 
influence  for  nuuiy  centuries  later. 

Neither  tlie  Diatessaron  nor  the  commentary  of 
Ephraem  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  origmal 
Syriac.  There  are,  however,  Latin  and  Arabic 
versions  of  the  Diatessaron,  and  two  distinct 
Armenian  versions  of  Ephraem's  commentary. 
For  the  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  the  Diates- 
saron, Ephraem's  commentary  is  of  the  highest 
value,  and  the  work  has  been  brilliantly  executed 
by  Zahn  (Forschunqen,  i.).  Unfortunately,  while 
the  Latin  and  Araoic  versions  keep  Tatian's  ar- 
rangement of  the  narrative,  they  are  of  no  value 
for  the  restoration  of  the  text.  The  Latin  Har- 
mony (Codex  Fuldensis),  which  belongs  to  about 
the  Deginning  of  the  6th  cent.,  gives  throughout 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate ;  while  the  Arabic  version, 
which  was  originally  made  in  the  11th  cent.,  is 
evidently  a  translation  from  a  text  of  the  Dia- 
tessaron which  had  been  accommodated  to  the 
Peshitta.  In  the  9th  cent,  an  epic  poem  entitled 
HSliand  was  written,  based  on  a  translation  of  the 
Codex  Fuldensis.  It  became  widely  known,  and 
to  it  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  were  largely 
indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ 
(Hamlyn  Hill,  op.  cit.  20,  38). 

In  accordance  with  Tatian's  peculiar  views,  the 
Diatessaron  reveals  a  slight  Encratite  tendency. 
According  to  Theodoret  (nuer.  Fab,  L  20),  it  omitt^ 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  and  everything  dealing 
with  Christ's  birth  ( *  all  things  that  snow  our  Lord  to 
have  been  bom  of  the  seed  ofDavid  according  to  the 
flesh ').  The  Birth-narratives  of  Luke  and  Matthew 
are,  however,  found  in  the  Arabic  and  Latin  re- 
censions, as  well  as  in  Ephraem's  commentary. 

LiTBRATiTML— Zahn,  Foreehunaen,  1.  ii.  iv.  vii.;  CHasca,  Tatiani 
BvangeUorum  Harmonite,  Araoiee ;  Harnack.  AUehr.  Litt.  i. 
486 ff.,  Chrvn.  \.  2SiH.\  TU  \.  i.  196 ff.,  art  in  Bncye.  Brit.^\ 
BurUtt,  S,  Bphraim'e  Quotatione  from  the  Goepel  (cf.  also  his 
BvangeHon  da-Mepharreehe) ;  Rendel  Harris,  The  Diatetsaron  of 
Tatian ;  Hamlyn  HiU,  Barlieet  Life  oif  Chriet ;  Hemphill,  The 
Diatesearon,  etc;  Stenning  in  Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  461  ff. 

A.  F.  FiNDLAY. 

OOYBRHOR.— The  word  *  governor  *  {irrtfuJop,  Lat. 
praeses,  dux)  is  a  comprehensive  term,  being  the 
only  Greek  word  which  includes  every  class  of 

Provincial  governor  under  the  Roman  empire, 
'he  following  officials,  for  instance,  are  included 
under  this  title :— (1)  Governors  of  Senatorial  Pro- 
vinces, namely,  pro  consulibus  who  are  ex -consuls, 
and  pro  consulibus  who  are  ex-prsetors.  The 
former  class  ruled  the  governmental    spheres  of 

*To  disdnguish  it  from  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospel 
(Bvanaelion  da-Mepharreehe,  'the  Gospel  of  the  Separated 'X 
the  Dtaieetaron  received  the  name  of  BvangeKon  da-Me^cUlete, 
*  the  Gospel  of  the  Mixed'). 
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duty,  Asia  and  Africa;  the  latter  all  other  pro- 
vinces which  by  the  arrangement  between  Augustus 
and  the  Senate  in  27  B.c.  were  put  under  the 
authority  of  that  body,  such  as  Sicily^  Macedonia, 
Achaia.  (2)  Governors  of  Imperial  Provinces, 
namely,  leaati  Augu^ti  j>ro  praetoribus  who  are  ex- 
consuls  ;  legati  Augusti  pro  praetoribus  who  are 
ex-prsetors ;  procuratores ;  praefecti  Aegypti,  etc. 
Examples  of^  Imperial  provinces  are  Hyiia,  the 
Gauls  (except  Narbonensis),  Judeea,  and  Egypt. 
These  governors  were  all  accountable  to  the 
Emperor,  being  put  in  charge  of  his  provinces,  but 
were  by  no  means  of  equal  rank.  The  legati  were 
always  members  of  the  Senate,  but  the  others 
were  of  the  lower  rank  of  equUes,  It  was  to  this 
class  that  Pilate  belonged  (Mt  27.  28 ;  see  under 
Procurator,  Pilate).  Every  senator,  being  a 
member  of  the  same  class  as  the  Emi>eror  himself, 
was  a  possible  rival  to  him  ;  those  of  inferior  rank 
were  practically  in  the  position  of  his  servants. 

Governors  of  provinces  had  certain  powers  of 
jurisdiction  delegated  to  them,  which  it  is  now 
impossible  accurately  to  define.  These  were  em- 
bodied in  mandata  given  to  them  before  setting 
out.  They  were  also,  of  course,  influenced  by  the 
traditions  of  the  province  to  which  they  were 
going.  They  administered  the  law  with  a  com- 
petence and  a  justice  which  have  never  been 
surpassed.  As  the  provinces  had  an  appeal  iroxa 
their  decisions  to  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
Senatorial  provinces,  and  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
case  of  Imperial,  it  was  dangerous  for  a  governor 
to  go  against  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of  the 
subiects  of  Rome.  A  procurator,  for  example, 
could  be  cast  aside  bv  the  Emperor  and  ruined  for 
life,  without  the  sligntest  chance  of  redress. 

Governors  were  commonly  changed  annually. 
The  emperor  Tiberius,  however,  retained  many 
governors  for  a  number  of  years  in  one  position, 
and  he  also  instituted  the  custom  of  payment  of 
definite  salaries  to  such,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  plunder  in  order  to  recoup  tnemselves. 
The  Roman  system  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 
permit  the  appointment  of  officers  for  special 
service  and  the  suspension  of  th^  regular  order 
of  things.  It  was  probably  under  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  that  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  was 
'governor  of  Syria'  (Lk  2*)  in  A.D.  6-9  (Ramsay, 
Was  Christ  Bom  at  Bethlehem  ?  ch.  xi. ),  in  order  to 
carry  on  a  campaij^  against  the  Homonadenses, 
and  leave  the  ordinary  governor  free  for  civil 
duties.    See  art.  Birth  of  Christ. 

In  Mt  IQia,  Mk  IS*,  and  Lk  21"  'kings'  are 
coupled  with  'governors.'  The  reference  nere  is 
to  'client-kin^'  of  the  Roman  empire  (such  as 
Herod)  as  well  as  the  ordinary  governors.  The 
territory  ruled  by  such  Idnms  was  part  of  the 
imperium  Bomanum  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
term.  In  other  words,  the  Romans  had  suzerainty 
over  these  kingdoms ;  but  they  left  them  under 
the  rule  of  their  kings  until  they  were  sufficiently 
civilized  to  become  ordinary  provinces  under 
ordinary  governors.  Then  they  were  taken  over. 
In  Lk  21^  the  'kings'  are  mentioned  before  the 
•governors.'  If  this  change  is  not  accidental,  it 
would  appear  that  St.  Luke  wished  /3eurtXetf  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  'emperors,'  a  sense 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  Greek.  The  plural 
need  be  no  difficulty,  as  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  emperors  to  have  their  successors  invested  >vith 
the  imperatorial  powers,  while  they  themselves 
were  still  alive  and  active. 

LiTERATURB.  —-  H.  F.  Pclham,  Outlinei  of  Roman  Hiitory, 
bk.  V.  ch.  iii. ;  J.  B.  Bun',  A  History  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
ch.  vi. ;  A.  H.  J.  Orecnidge,  Romnn  Public  Life^  ch.  xi. ;  for 
the  regfiilar  course  of  an  administrative  career,  see  R.  Caj^at, 
Cours  d'Epiqraphie  Laiine^  (1898,  with  Supplement  1904), 
pp.  80-165 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  i.  il.  43-48. 

Alex.  Souter. 


GRACE  (x(i/>»).— The  Gr.  Yf^/xf,  with  which 
'  grace '  in  Eng.  fully  corresponds,  is  one  of  those 
words  (cf .  iuyavdbii  ^y^^n^  *  love ')  which  have  been 
raised  to  a  higher  power  and  filled  with  a  j>ro- 
founder  content  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  accordance  with  its  derivation  from  x^'^^*  it 
originally  signified  in  classical  Gr.  something  that 
gives  jo}[  or  delight,  hence  charm  or  winsonieness. 
From  this  it  came  to  be  used  in  a  subjective  sense 
of  a  courteous,  kindl  v,  or,  as  we  sav,  a  *  gracious ' 
disposition ;  and  so  became  equivalent  to  goodwill 
or  Yavour.  From  the  sense  of  favour  as  an  atti- 
tude of  will  and  feeling,  the  transition  was  natural 
to  'a  favour,'  a  concrete  token  of  kindness  and 
goodwill.  Finally,  as  grace  implies  not  only  a 
giver  but  a  receiver,  it  was  employed  to  denote 
the  gratittuie  felt  by  the  latter  for  the  favour  be- 
stowed, and  the  thanks  by  which  gratitude  is  ex- 
pressed (cf .  the  Eng.  phrase  '  grace  before  meat '). 
In  nearly  all  these  senses  the  word  is  found  both 
in  the  LXX  and  the  NT.  But,  while  the  LXX 
does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  point  reached  in  the 
classical  authors,  when  we  pass  to  the  NT  the  old 
meanings  of  x^f^^  ^®  wonderfully  enlarged,  until, 
as  Cremer  says  {Lex.  s.v.),  *it  has  become  quite  a 
different  word  in  NT  Greek,  so  that  we  may  say 
it  depended  upon  Christianity  to  realize  its  full 
meaning  and  to  elevate  it  to  its  rightful  sphere.' 

i.  Graee  in  the  Ooq^eli.— In  AY  of  the  Gospels, 

*  grace '  occurs  only  4  times,  once  in  Lk.  (2^)  and 
thrice  in  Jn.  (V*-  "•  ").  When  we  turn  to  the  RV, 
however,  and  include  the  marginal  readincs,  we 
find  the  word  in  4  other  Lukan  passages.  Thrice 
it  is  used  as  a  marginal  alternative  for  '  favour '  or 

*  favoured '  (Lk  1**  *  2"),  while  in  one  important 
passage  (4")  *  words  of  grace  *  is  substituted  for 

*  gracious  words.'  In  every  case,  both  in  Lk.  and 
Jn.,  the  corresponding  Gr.  word  is  x^h  ^th  the 
exception  of  Lk  1*  where  the  derivative  vb.  x^P^^^ 
is  used.  Besides  these  passages  in  which  either  in 
AV  or  RV  it  is  rendered  'grace,'  x^/>*»  occurs  4 
times  in  Lk.  (6»-  »• "  IV)  in  the  sense  of  *  thanks.' 

(1)  We  observe  that  grace  is  not  a  word  or  idea 
that  is  used  by  the  Synoptists  generally,  St.  Luke 
bein^  the  onty  one  who  employs  it.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  term  is  not  one  which 
the  Evangelist  ever  attributes  to  Jesus  Himself. 
It  is  true  that  he  represents  Jesus  as  using  x^f^^  ^ 
times,  but  only  in  the  ordinary  colloquial  sense  of 
thanks.  Thus,  although  x^P^^  o^  '  grace '  was  to 
undergo  something  like  a  transfiguration  through 
the  iimuence  of  Christianity,  and  indeed  was  to 
become  not  only  a  specifically  Christian  word,  but 
a  word  of  which  we  nii^it  say  that  it  shines  like  a 
jewel  on  the  brow  of  Christ  Himself,  whose  life 
and  death  and  teaching  gave  birth  to  the  ideas 
which  it  has  come  to  express,  it  is  not  a  term 
which  we  find  in  any  of  our  Lord's  recorded  utter- 
ances. 

In  4  out  of  the  5  Lukan  passages  in  which 

*  grace '  occurs,  it  has  the  ordinary  sense  of 
'laTOor.'  Twice  the  Virgin  Mary  is  declared 
to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Divine  favour  (Lk 
!«.  »j^  Qf  Jesus  it  is  said  in  one  passage  that  the 
grace  (or  favour)  of  God  was  upon  Him  (2**),  and  in 
another  that  He  advanced  in  favour  (or  grace) 
with  both  God  and  men  (2").  The  remaining 
passace  (4**)  is  the  only  Synoptic  one  which  may 
possibly  carry  us  on  to  the  peculiar  Christian  sig- 
nificance of  the  word.  When  Jesus  preached  His 
first  sermon  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  His 
fellow- townsmen  are  said  to  have  wondered^  iirl 
Toit  \6yoii  Tijs  x<ip*^o5'  AV  renders  *  at  the  gracious 
words ' ;  RV,  more  literally,  *  at  the  words  of 
prace.'  But  what  does  the  expression  mean  ? 
Does  it  point  merely,  as  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed, to  our  Lord's  >vinftomeness  and  charm  as  a 
8x>eaker,  His  grace  of  manner.  His  possession  of 
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one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  gifts  of  an  orator  ? 
Or  is  yd/MTOf  to  be  taken  not  as  a  Hebraistic  gen. 
of  quality,  bat  as  an  objective  gen.,  so  that '  words 
of  ^ace  = '  words  about  grace  ?  It  is  not  initios- 
sible  that  by  this  phrase,  which  is  thus  capable  of  a 
double  interpretation,  St.  Luke  intended  to  convey 
a  twofold  meaning,  and  to  let  his  readers  under- 
stand that  the  words  of  Christ,  as  Dr.  Bruce  puts 
it,  were  *  words  of  grace  about  grace '  {Eaep,  Gr, 
Test  in  loc.).  In  any  case,  however,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  objective  meaning  was  the  one 
immediately  before  the  Evangelist's  mind.  The 
fact  that  genitives  of  quality  are  frequent  in  writ- 
ings influenced  by  Heb.,  ana  that  parallels  to  the 
use  of  x^'  ^  aenote  the  quality  of  charm  in  a 
speaker  can  be  adduced  not  only  from  the  LXX 
(Ec  W\  Ps  44<,  Sir  2V%  but  from  the  chissical 
authors  (Hom.  Od,  viiL  175 ;  Dem.  OrcU.  IL  9), 
weighs  little  in  comparison  with  the  analogies 
offered  by  the  usage  of  St.  Luke  himself  in  Acts. 
It  is  admitted  that  \6yot  rijs  yd(Hr^  oirrov  (Ac  14" 
20^)  means  the  message  of  salvation,  and  that  rb 
eiayyiXiw  rrji  x^^ot  rod  Otov  (20^)  means  the  gosi>el 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  full  Pauline  and  Uhns- 
tian  sense  of  the  expression.  Moreover,  the  text 
from  which  our  Lora  preached  His  Nazareth  ser- 
mon (Lk  4^  ^^  cf.  Is  6P- ')  lends  itself  most 
readily  to  this  larger  interpretation,  and  so  do 
the  opening  words  of  the  sermon  itself,  'This 
day  hath  this  Scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears ' 
<v.^).  Noteworth]^,  too,  in  this  connexion  is  the 
fact  that  in  quoting  the  glowing  words  of  the 
Evangelical  prophet  regarding  *the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,'  Jesus  made  the  utterance  still 
more  gracious  by  omitting  any  reference  to  a 
coming  day  of  Divine  vengeance  (cf.  v.^'  with  Is 
61').  But,  above  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
whether  the  Thurd  Gospel  was  written  or  not  by 
Luke  the  companion  oi  St.  Paul,  it  is  matter  of 
common  consent  that  strong  Pauline  influences 
run  through  it,  and  that  more  than  any  other  it 
gives  piominence  to  those  aspects  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  teaching  which  present  His  gospel  as  a 
message  of  Divine  grace.  This  is  the  Gfospel  of 
the  publican  (18^^*  1^*)»  of  the  *  woman  which 
was  m  the  city,  a  sinner '  (7'*'*)»  of  the  malefactor 
forgiven  even  as  he  hung  upon  his  cross  (23***). 
A  TOve  all,  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  great  '  Parables 
of  Grace' — the  Lost  Coin,  the  I^t  Sheep,  the 
Prodigal  Son  (15).  It  seems  natural,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  the  Evangelist,  on  whom  Christ's 
g[race  to  the  sinful  had  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion, intended  in  this  '  frontispiece '  to  his  story  of 
our  Lord's  public  ministry,  when  he  described  the 
listeners  in  the  sjrnagogue  as  wondering  at  *  the 
words  of  grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,' 
to  set  Jesus  before  us  not  merely  as  a  winning 
speaker,  but  as  the  anointed  herala  of  the  grace  of 
God.    See  also  art.  Graciousness. 

(2)  When  we  come  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find 
that  in  the  Prologue  the  word  'grace,'  no  doubt 
through  the  Pauline  teaching  and  its  consequences, 
has  blossomed  fully  into  those  greater  meanings 
with  which  the  Church  had  become  familiar.*  In 
1^^  the  author  describes  the  Incarnate  Logos  as 
'  full  of  grace  and  truth '  in  His  revelation  of  the 
Father's  ^lory.  The  phrase  recalls  the  frequent 
OT  combination  of  'mercy  and  truth'  (rnpiji  npn, 
LXX  Aeof  ira2  dXijOeia)  as  a  summary  description  of 

*  It  is  worthy  of  renutrk  that  while  in  the  Prolofnie  x*P*t  appears 
as  a  fundamental  note  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  uhristi  the 
word  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  work.  In  the  rest  of  his 
Gospel,  as  in  his  Epistles,  Uie  author  prefers  the  idea  of  love 
(3i<  131,  1  Jn  3i<  and  oonstanUyX  Uke  the  Synoptists,  he  never 
once  puts  x«^<  into  the  mouth  of  Jernis,  not  even  in  a  passage 
like  7»«  (cf.  510-18),  where  Jesus  is  speaking  of  His  relation  io 
the  law  of  Moses.  Does  this  not  go  to  support  the  essential 
historicity  of  Christ's  teaching  as  reported  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel? 


Jehovah's  cliaracter  (Ex  34«,  Ps  25»«  86»«  89^*  etc.). 
But  the  grace  of  Christ  in  the  NT  is  something 
more  than  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  OT.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  LXX  x^P^^  is  i^ot  considered 
a  rich  enough  word  to  render  the  Heb.  i^n.  There 
xdptf  signifies  the  Divine  kindness  or  favour  (corre- 
sponding to  Heb.  \n,  cf.  Gn  18'  and  passim),  but  is 
not  used  of  those  energies  which  belong  properly 
to  the  sphere  of  redemption.  For  the  ipn  or  mercy 
of  God  the  word  ikeos  is  employed  ;  so  that  in  the 
LXX  ikeos  may  be  said  to  be  a  stronger  and  richer 
word  than  x^P<**  When  we  come  to  the  NT,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  reversed.  x^P*^h  &&  applied  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  grace,  nas  become  a  grander 
word  than  iXeoi ;  for  while  Aeof  denotes  the  Divine 
compassion  in  the  presence  of  man's  pain  and 
misery,  pc^pis  is  used  to  express  God's  attitude  to 
man's  sm.  It  is  more  than  a  Divine  attribute, 
although  it  is  that.  It  is  the  sum  of  those  Divine 
forces  from  which  our  salvation  flows. 

In  v.^'  the  Evangelist  savs  that  out  of  Christ's 
fulness  we  all  received,  *  and  grace  for  grace '  ix^pu^ 
dt^rl  x^p^Tos).  In  its  general  use,  as  we  have  seen, 
X^/Hf  passes  from  a  msposition  of  goodwill  to  be 
applied  to  the  blessings  which  goodwill  bestows. 
Here  the  reference  is  to  the  blessmgs  of  the  Chris- 
tian salvation.  Christ's  fulness  is  inexhaustible, 
and  His  grace  is  constantly  bestowing  itself  upon 
His  followers.  But  < grace  for  grace'  does  not 
mean  merely  ^gl*ace  upon  grace ' — one  grace  added 
to  another,  "nie  force  of  the  dprL  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  In  the  next  verse  the  author  is  going 
to  contrast  the  NT  system  of  grace  with  the  legal 
system  of  the  OT.  And  here,  by  a  bold  use  of 
language,  he  applies  to  the  economy  of  grace  the 
very  formula  of  the  opposite  dispensation,  so  as 
the  better  to  bring  out  its  *  complete  gratuitous- 
ness '  (Godet,  Covu  on  Jn.  in  loc,).  Under  the 
Law,  M'ith  its  system  of  exchanges,  a  blessing  was 
received  as  the  reward  of  (i-rri)  merit,  but  under 
the  gospel  it  is  Christ's  free  grace  itself,  received 
and  appropriated,  which  becomes  our  title  to  fresh 
and  lai^er  bestowals. 

'For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,'  adds  the 
Evangelist ;  '  grace  and  trutn  came  by  Jesus 
Christ*  (v.").  Here  we  have  the  justification  of 
what  we  said  above  as  to  the  x^'  '^at  iX-tfieia.  of 
the  NT  being  much  more  than  tne  Aeot  koX  dXi^eta 
of  the  OT.  The  Divine  mercy  (Aeos)  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  OT  revelation.  It  was  on 
Sinai  itself,  and  in  connexion  with  the  giving  of 
the  tables  of  the  Law,  that  God  revealed  Himself 
to  Moses  as  '  a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious, 
slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth ' 
(Ex  34').  But  in  comparison  with  the  glorv  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  the  revelation  to  looses 
was  Iqgal  and  hard.  It  lacked  that  element  of 
spontaneous  favour  towards  the  sinful,  and  apart 
from  every  thought  of  merit  gained  by  obedience, 
which  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  grace  as  we 
know  it  in  Jesus  Christ. 

2^  The  ^raee  of  Christ  In  the  Pauline  Eplstlei. 
— In  discussing  the  meaning  of  grace  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Gospels,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
anticipate  in  part  what  has  now  to  be  said  about 
the  Pauline  teaching.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  minds  of  both  Evangelists  that  teach- 
ing was  subsumed.  It  was  the  use  which  St.  Paul 
had  made  of  the  word  that  determined  its  signifi- 
cance for  Christianity  ever  afterwards. 

(1)  And  first  we  notice  that  when  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  grace,  he  is  invariably  thinking  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  connexion  with  it.  Most  frequently  it  is 
the  grace  of  God  that  he  names ;  for  God  the 
Father  is  always  recognized  as  the  primal  fountain 
of  1^  the  blessmgs  of  the  Christian  salvation,  and 
no  greater  misrepresentation  can  be  made  of  St. 
Paiu's  gospel  than  to  describe  him  as  bringing  the 
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grace  that  is  in  Christ  into  some  kind  of  opposition 
to  the  justice  that  is  in  Grod.  Sometimes  again 
1^^  Xi^P^f  stands  alone ;  for  the  Apostle  treats  it  at 
times  not  merely  as  a  Divine  attribute,  but  as  the 
operative  principle  of  the  whole  economy  of  re- 
demption. But  as  it  is  Chhst  who  embchlies  this 
great  principle  in  His  own  person,  as  it  is  in  Him 
that  the  Father's  ^ace  is  revealed,  and  by  Him 
that  it  is  mediated  to  men  ;  as,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *  the  grace  of  God  was  ^ven  you  in  Christ 
Jesus  *  (1  Co  1^),  and  *  grace  reigns  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord '  (Ro  ^),  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  it  again  and  again,  and  especially  in  the 
benedictions  with  which  he  concludes  his  Epp.,  as 

*  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ro  16^,  1  Co 
16**,  2  Co  W*,  Gal  6"  etc. ;  cf.  the  opening  saluta- 
tions, Ro  V,  1  Co  1»,  2  Co  1»,  Gal  1»  etc.). 

(2)  "When  we  ask  how  St.  Paul  arrived  at  this 
distinctive  conception  of  the  Christian  gospel  as  an 
economy  of  grace,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  dis- 
penser of  grace,  the  answer  undoubtedly  is  that  he 
owed  it  to  that  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Him- 
self near  the  ^tes  of  Damascus  by  which  his  whole 
life  was  suddenly  transformed.  As  a  Pharisee  he 
had  sought  to  earn  salvation  by  his  zeal  for  the 
Law.  But  everything  he  had  done  had  proved 
ineffectual.  The  commandment  which  was  unto 
life  he  found  to  be  unto  death  (Ro  7").  Nay,  in 
his  endeavours  to  be  exceedingly  zealous  according 
to  the  Law  he  had  been  led  into  the  greatest  sin 
of  his  career  —  his  furious  opposition  to  Jesus 
Christ,  his  savage  persecution  of  the  saints.  Then 
came  the  great,  astonishing  act  of  spontaneous 
grace.  Christ  appeared  in  person  to  this  bitter 
enemy,  convincing  him  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  that  Jesus  whom  he  persecuted  was  no 
other  than  the  Lord  of  glory,  ana  at  the  same  time 
addressing  hin^  in  those  tender  and  gracious  and 
yet  heart-shaking  words  of  reproach  and  appeal  by 
which  Saul  the  persecutor  was  turned  into  the  slave 
of  Christ.  From  that  day  Christ  was  to  Paul  the 
Lord  of  grace  no  less  than  the  Lord  of  glory.  It 
was  the  ^ace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  that  grace 
alone,  which  had  called  him  and  saved  and  made 
him  what  he  was  (Gal  1",  1  Co  15^%  And  that 
same  ^ace  which  had  redeemed  Paul  at  the  first 
was  with  him  all  along.  It  guided  him  in  the  path 
of  wisdom  (1  Co  3^^).  It  enabled  him  to  be  more 
abundant  in  labours  than  all  others  (15*^).  It 
taught  him  how  to  behave  himself  in  the  world 
(2  Co  1^^).  And  when  the  messenger  of  Satan 
came  to  buffet  him,  and  he  thrice  oesought  the 
Lord  that  this  thing  might  depart,  it  was  the  Lord 
Himself  who  said  to  His  servant,  'My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee'  (12'-«). 

(3)  What  did  St.  Paul  understand  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  as  he  used  that  term  in  his  fully  de- 
veloped teaching  ?  What  distinctive  contents  did 
he  put  into  this  great  Christian  idea,  which  he 
knew  in  his  own  experience  to  be  a  great  Christian 
fact  ?  (a)  We  shall  perhaos  find  our  best  starting- 
point  in  a  passage  in  whicn  he  sets  a  certain  view 
of  that  grace  before  the  Corinthians  as  one  with 
which  his  teaching  had  made  them  familiar.  He 
regards  it  as  an  act  of  astonishing  self-sctcrifice, 

*  For  ye  know,'  he  writes,  *  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  become  rich  *  (2  Co  8»).  How  much  was  in- 
volved in  this  self-sSiCrifice  he  shows  more  fully  in 
another  Epistle,  where  he  describes  it  as  a  self- 
emptying,  on  Christ's  part,  of  His  Divine  form, 
the  assumption  of  a  lowly  human  nature,  and  the 
rendering  of  a  lifelong  obedience  even  unto  the 
death  of  the  cross  (Ph  2^).  It  is  in  this  quality 
of  self-sacrifice  moat  of  all  that  the  grace  of  Christ 
in  the  NT  differs  from  the  mercy  of  God  as  revealed 
in  the  earlier  dispensation.    Cnrist's  grace  is  not 


merely  the  compassion  which  a  great  and  strong 
and  blessed  nature  feels  for  one  which  is  sinful  ana 
sorrowful  and  weak.  It  is  the  self -renouncing  love 
whicb  so  yearns  to  save  that  it  surrenders  all  the 
wealth  that  is  its  own,  and  welcomes  all  the  poverty 
that  is  another's.  It  is  that  love  which  finds  ita 
crowning  symbol,  as  it  found  its  absolute  expres- 
sion, in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  '  1  am 
poor  and  needy,'  said  a  saint  of  the  OT,  '  yet  the 
Lord  thinketh  upon  me '  (Ps  40*').  *  The  Son  of 
God,'  exclaims  St.  Paul,  '  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self upfor  me  *  (Gal  2»). 

(6)  Tne  absolute  freeness  of  Christ's  j^race  was 
another  element  in  the  Apostle's  conception.  This 
brings  us  to  his  characteristic  antithesis  between 
^ace  and  law.  We  noticed  this  antithesis  already 
m  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  was 
St.  Paul  who  first  formulated  it  wnen  he  wrote, 
*  Ye  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace '  (Ro  6*^). 
Formerly  the  Divine  blessings  were  secured  by 
obedience  to  the  Law.  Righteousness  was  the 
fruit  of  works,  and  rewards  were  reckoned  not  as 
of  grace,  but  as  of  debt  (Ro  4^).  But  now  we  are 
<  justified  freely  (d(iy>edi')  by  his  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Chnst  Jesus'  (Ro  3**).  The 
grace  that  saves  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  works 
(Ro  !!•);  it  is  the  *free  gift'of  God  by  *theone 
man,  Jesus  Christ'  (Ro  5^^,  cf.  Eph  28). 

(c)  Again,  Christ's  grace,  in  St.  Paul's  view  of  it» 
was  marked  by  its  sin-conquering  power.  Besides 
the  great  antithesis  between  grace  with  its  free 
gifts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Law  with  its  works 
and  debts  on  the  other,  we  have  in  the  Apostle's 
teaching  a  further  antithesis  between  grace  and 
sin.  This  antithesis  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
former  one,  for  it  is  the  fact  of  the  Law  that  leads 
to  the  imputation  of  sin  (Ro  5^),  and  it  is  the 
coming  in  of  the  Law  that  causes  trespasses  to 
abound  (v.^).  But  that  same  grace  of  Chnst  which 
rises  superior  to  the  Law  shows  its  power  to  master 
the  sin  which  is  the  transgression  of  the  Law. 
'Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  abound  more 
exceedingly'  (ib,).  And  this  superabundance  of 
grace  over  sin  is  manifested  in  two  distinct  ways : 
(a)  It  removes  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  dread  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  guiltiness.  This  it  does 
by  not  only  for^ving  the  sinner  (Eph  F),  but  jus- 
tifying him  freely  (Ro  3**),  bestowing  upon  him  the 
gift  of  righteousness  (Gal  2^),  and  giving  him  the 
assurance  that  as  sin  reined  unto  death,  even  so 
shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal 
life  (Ko  5^).  (j9)  It  breaks  the  dominion  of  sin  over 
the  sinner's  heart.  The  antinomian  indeed  may  say, 
'  Let  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound.^ 
But  St.  Paul's  answer  is,  *  God  forbid ! '  (Ro  6*,  cf. 
v.i).  The  free  gift  bestowed  by  the  grace  of  the 
One  Man  (5^^)  carries  within  it  an  *  abundance  of 
grace'  (v.^^).  And  among  the  things  included  in 
this  abundance  of  grace  are  a  death  to  sin  and  a 
life  unto  God  (6*^),  The  fact  that  we  are  not 
under  the  Law,  but  under  grace,  implies  that  sin's 
tyranny  over  us  is  broken  (v."),  and  that  we  have 
Men  set  free  from  it  (v.^^  for  a  life  of  righteousness 
and  holiness  in  the  service  of  God  (w.*"* "). 

(cf)  Finally,  we  may  say  that  in  the  Pauline 
teaching  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  '  riches  of  his 
grace'  as  we  have  it  in  Eph.  (P),  stood  for  the 
sum-total  of  all  Christian  Messings,  There  is  an 
abundance  and  superabundance  in  grace  (Ro  5^^-  **» 
2  Co  4^*^),  which  makes  it  a  stream  of  endless  bene- 
faction flowing  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain. 
Christ's  riches  are  unsearchable  (Eph  3"),  but  all 
that  Christ  is  His  grace  is,  for  grace  is  the  most 
essential  quality  of  His  being,  while  He  Himself 
is  the  very  incarnation  of  everything  we  mean  by 
grace.  We  are  called  by  grace  (Gal  1**),  and  jus- 
tified by  grace  (Ro  3**),  and  sanctified  by  grace 
(6^^).    Through  grace  also  we  obtain  eternal  com- 
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fort  and  good  hope  (2  Th  2^<),  and  strength  (2  Ti 
2^),  and  liberality  (2  Co  8^),  and  happy  songs  (Col 
3^^).  And  so  it  was  the  great  Apostle's  custom, 
when  he  would  gather  up  into  a  single  word  all  his 
wishes  and  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  Churches,  to 
say,  *  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all '  (2  Th  3^,  Ro  16« ;  cf.  1  Co  16»  etc.).* 

3.  The  ^pace  of  Christ  in  the  rest  of  the  HT.— 
The  material  here  is  very  much  scantier  than  in 
the  Pauline  writings,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  how  deeply  the  great  Pauline  word  had  lodged 
itself  in  the  general  Christian  mind.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  not  find  erace  defined  as  to  its  nature 
by  those  antitheses  of  law  and  works  and  sin  which 

five  the  Pauline  conception  its  peculiar  colouring, 
ut  the  word  is  still  used  to  express  the  Divine 
favour  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  those  saving 
blessings  of  which  He  is  the  Mediator.  The  chi^ 
relevant  passages  in  Acts  have  been  referred  to 
already  in  connexion  with  the  usage  of  the  Third 
Evangelist.  In  1  Peter  we  find  the  grace  of  salva- 
tion made  to  depend  on  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  associated  in  particular  with  the 
Saviour's  sufiferings  and  the  glories  that  followed 
them  (!»■").  The  author  of  2  Peter  exhorts  his 
readers  to  'grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ '  (3**).  In 
Hebrews  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  our  great  High 
Priest  is  urged  as  the  reason  why  we  uiould  draw 
near  with  boldness  unto  the  '  throne  of  grace ' 
^414-16^ ;  and  the  treading  under  foot  of  the  Bon  of 
God  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  doing  despite  to 
*the  Spirit  of  grace  (10").  As  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  apart  from  the  Prologue,  so  in  the  other 
Johannine  writings,  love  takes  the  place  held  by 
the  idea  of  grace  in  the  Pauline  t^u;hing.  But 
the  familiarity  of  the  thought  of  Christ's  grace  is 
shown  by  its  appearance  in  the  forms  of  suutation 
(2  Jn  3,  Kev  1^  ').  And  what  could  be  more  fitting 
than  that  the  NT  as  a  whole,  of  which  grace  is 
the  distinctive  watchword,  and  over  every  page  of 
wliich  we  might  inscribe  the  words  *  Grace  reigns,' 
should  conclude,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, with  the  benediction,  *  The  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  the  saints '  (Rev  22")  ? 

LrntaATURB.— The  Lexz.  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  Grimm-Thayer, 
and  Cremer,  s.v.  z*^P*<  \  Hastines'  DB.  art.  *  Grace';  PRE*, 
art.  'Onade' ;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  qf  NT,  Index,  s.v.,  but  esp. 
i.  385  ff. :  Dieckmann,  Die  chrvtUiehe  Lehre  von  aer  Gnade 
(Berlin,  1901);  Wells,  artt  on  'Grace'  in  ExpT,  viii.  ix.  [1897] ; 
Bruce.  Expo8.  Or.  T^st.  ad  Lk  432,  Galilean  Gcsp-  ch-  U- ;  D^e, 
EphegianSy  ch.  x. ;  ExpotUor,  i.  xii.  [18801  p.  86  ff.,  v.  ix.  [1899] 

P-  i«i  ff-  J.  C.  Lambebt. 

ORACIOUBNEBS.  —  The  word  <graciousness ' 
does  not  occur  in  the  EV  of  the  Gospels.  The 
adjective  'gracious'  occurs  only  once  (Lk  4")  in 
the  AV  and  not  at  all  in  the  RV.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, covered  by  the  noun  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  of 
the  gospel  He  came  to  proclaim. 

1.  The  nassage  Lk  4"  is  rendered  in  the  AV, 
*  And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the 

fracions  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.' 
he  RV  keeps  more  closely  to  the  form  of  the  Gr. 
expression,  and  renders  *  wondered  at  the  woids  of 
grace.'  In  so  doing  it  departs  from  the  general 
practice  of  the  older  English  versions,  which  from 
Tindale  onwards  adopted  the  form  of  the  AV. 
Wyclif  and  the  Rhemish  version  support  the  ren- 
dering of  the  RV,  following  in  all  probability 
the  example  of  the  Vulg.  in  verbis  gratia  whicn 

*  Besides  the  use  of  the  word  'grace'  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  to 
designate  the  spontaneous  favour  of  God  to  sinners  as  revoUed 
and  mediated  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  emidoyed  in  various  deriva- 
tive senses,  such  as  (Ro  52)  the  state  of  g^race  {ttatua  gratia),  a 
particular  gift  of  grace  (E^h  47),  the  ipMial  grace  required  for 
the  Apostolic  ofBce  (Gal  28-  >,  Eph  8S-  7).  The  mscusaion  of  these, 
however,  lies  somewhat  beyoad  the  loope  of  this  Dictionary. 
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they  rendered  literally.  The  best  modem  version 
(We^rmouth's)  paraphrases  and  expands  the  ex- 
pression thus,  'wondering  at  the  sweet  words  of 
tdndness  which  fell  from  his  lips ' ;  while  Weiz- 
sacker^s  admirable  (jrerman  version  translates 
simply  die  lieblichen  Worte.  The  best  rendering, 
where  the  phrase  is  thus  understood,  is  probably 
that  of  Plummer,  *  winning  words.'  The  words  of 
the  original,  ^2  roii  \(r)foii  riji  x^^^t-os ,  su^p^est  such 
a  rendering,  since  the  original  meaning  ofxtipift  as 
it  is  found  in  Gr.  literature,  is  that  of  *  comeliness ' 
or  *  winsomeness '  (see  the  Lexicons  for  examples). 
But  general,  popular,  and  attractive  as  sucli  an 
interpretation  is,  another  is  probably  the  correct 
one.     See  preceding  article. 

2.  The  Gr.  word  x^ptJ  occurs  on  several  other 
occasions  in  the  Grospeis,  and  is  variously  rendered 
in  the  English  versions.  In  order  to  gain  a  clearer 
idea  of  ito  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
these.  Of  the  youtmPul  John  we  read  in  Lk  2^  *  the 
grace  of  God  was  upon  him,'  and  of  the  child  Jesus 
(2"*)  that  He  *  advanced  in  favour  (RVm  *  grace ') 
with  God  and  men.'  Weymouth  uses  'favour'  in 
both  passages.  On  three  occasions,  in  Lk  6^  "*  ^, 
we  have  the  expression,  *  What  thank  have  ve  ? ' 
representing  the  Gr.  irola  ifu^  x^M  ^<^^^  *  <uid  the 
same  sense  of  the  word  is  founa  in  Lk  17'.  The 
only  other  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  the  word 
occurs  is  in  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  it  is  found  three  times  (Jn  !**•  *••  *^),  ana  is 
rendered  in  each  case  *  grace.'    See  Grace. 

3.  There  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  quality 
of  '  graciousness '  is  manifested  in  Jesus  during 
His  earthly  ministry.  Many  who  take  the  word 
'gracious'  of  Lk  4^  in  the  narrower  sense  noted 
above,  look  only  for  the  '  graciousness '  of  our 
Lord  to  be  revealed  in  His  manner  of  dealing  with 
men,  in  His  outward  conduct  and  speech.  This 
view  is,  of  course,  true.  His  readiness  to  take 
part  in  all  the  festivities  and  social  functions  of 
everyday  life  marked  Him  oflF  clearly  to  His  con- 
temporaries from  the  ascetic  attitude  of  John  the 
Baptist.  His  playful,  gentle  winsomeness  that 
won  the  children  to  His  knee  was  a  scandal  to  His 
disciples.  His  brotherly  attitude  towards  the 
diseiused  and  stricken.  His  generous  help.  His 
readiness  of  sympathjr,  embolc&ned  leprous,  blind, 
and  ashamed  humanity  to  dare  the  publicity  it 
shrank  from,  or  the  menace  and  rebuke  of  the 
crowd,  to  cast  itself  at  His  feet,  and  throw  itself 
upon  His  gracious  consideration.  This  same  char- 
acteristic is  revealed  in  His  intimate  association 
with  the  household  at  Bethany,  and  His  special 
affection  for  John  and  Lazarus,  as  well  as  in  such 
exquisitely  human  touches  as  His  longing  look  of 
love  given  to  the  young  questioner  (Mk  10*^). 

*  Men  oould  approach  near  to  Him,  could  eat  and  drink  with 
Him,  could  listen  to  His  talk,  and  ask  Him  questions,  and  they 
found  Him  not  acoessible  only,  but  warm-hearted,  and  not 
occupied  so  much  with  His  own  plans  that  He  could  not  attend 
to  a  case  of  distress  or  mental  perplexity '  {Eece  Homo,  ch.  5). 

This  peculiar  graciousness  was  displayed  in  such 
acts  as  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples,  and  in 
His  patient  tolerance  of  the  scepticism  of  Thomas. 

But  when  we  go  deeper  than  form  of  speech  or 
nature  of  deed,  we  find  this  quality  still  more 
clearly  manifested.  If  'graciousness'  is  to  bear 
the  richer  meaning  we  have  seen  it  may  carry, 
then  its  significance  in  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  is  an  the  greater.  His  parables  {e.g.  the 
Lost  Sheep,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan), 
how  full  they  are  of  this  peculiar  quality  of  the 
Divine  revelation !  His  conduct  to  sinful  men 
and  women,  how  sharply  did  it  contrast  with  the 
attitude  of  His  contemporaries  (Lk  7»-«>^  jyfj^ 
lO"-  *) !  His  prayer  for  His  enemies  shows  with 
wonderful  tenaemess  how  this  spirit  did  not  desert 
Him  at  the  moment  of  greatest  trial,  how  inherent 
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it  was,  therefore,  in  His  very  nnture  {Lk  23**).  In 
HlH  thought  tlie  gracioaa  method  of  His  treatment 
of  men  was  to  become  a  general  standard  of  con- 
duct (Jn  13"),  and  would  even  constitute  the  basis 
of  tin<il  judL'nient  (Mt  26«).  It  uhould  not  Iw 
overlooked  that,  while  St.  Luke  b  the  Evangelist 
who  most  frequently  and  clearly  reveals  this  char- 
Kcteriatiu  of  Jesus,  and  dwells  most  distinctly  upon 
it,  each  of  the  others  suttplieasulfieient  evidence  to 
preve  that  St.  Lnke'n  picture  is  no  imaginary  une, 
HOT  even  his  emphasis  exaggerated.     See  GRACE. 
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0R1PES.-See  Wine. 

QBASS.— In  the  OT  there  are  several  Heb.  words 
Vhich  are  translated  '^ass,'  but  they  are  all  very 

Bnoral  terms  ;  in  the  NT  the  only  word  ao  trana- 
,ed  i.i  x^/^ot-  Strictly  speaking,  no  plant  should 
be  called  a  grass  unless  it  belongs  to  the  botanical 
order  Gramineai,  but  this  is  a  comparatively  modem 
distinction.  The  Biblical  writers  do  not,  of  courae. 
employ  the  term  with  scientific  preeimon.  The 
modern  Arab  includes,  under  the  common  desig- 
nation /laskiah  (grass),  tield-flowers  such  as  ane- 
mones, poppies,  and  tulips.  It,  a«  ia  probable,  it 
was  in  this  wider  sense  that  Clirist  and  His  con- 
temporaries used  the  word,  it  lends  new  point  and 
charm  to  His  appeal,  '  If  God  so  clothe  the  graaa 
of  the  field'  (Mt  6"),  and  investe  with  fresli  beauty 
the  familiar  words,  '  AH  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
glory  thereof  as  the  flower  of  grass'  (I  P  1«  RV  ; 
cf.  Ja  l'"- "). 

The  true  graases  of  Palestine  are  very  numerous  ; 
Dr.  Post  gives  the  figures  for  Palestine  and  Syria 
KB  90  genera  and  243  species  (Hastings'  DB  ii.  358). 
Pasture  graases  vary  ereatly  in  quality  and  pro- 
fusion according  to  chmate,  soil,  and  elevation. 
Tnrf  is  rare.  Gra.«3  is  much  used  as  fuel  (Mt  6»), 
especially  in  districts  where  wood  is  starce  (see 
Oven).  HuaH  Duncan. 

OHATTB.— See  Tomb. 

OSA¥B-CLOTHEB The  account  in  the  Gospela 

of  the  circumstances  attending  the  burial  of  our 
Lord  illustrates  fully  the  general  practice  of  the 
time  with  regard  to  grave-clothes.  The  boily  of 
Jesus,  doubtless  after  being  bathed,  after  the 
;i  of  the  JewB  aa  well  aa  of  the  Greeks  (Ac 


in  the  alirond  of  linen  cloth  (<riv9Ar>)  which  Joaeph 
of  Arimathata  had  procured  on  his  way  back  to 
Golgotha,  and  which  ia  deacribed  as  'fresh'  or 
'unused'  {Kaffapi,  Mt  27"),  in  accordance  with  the 
sacred  use  to  which  it  was  pat  (cf.  Mk  II').  Spices 
were  next  crumbled  between  the  foliis  of  the  linen 
(»nr4  T^  iootiirar,  Jn  19"),  and  the  whole  was 
then  bound  together  with  stripa  of  cloth  (iflorloit, 
Jn  19"  ;  cf.  Koplai,,  Jn  !!«).  The  face  was  covered 
with  a  separate  face-cloth  or  '  napkin '  (ri  aouSdpiiir, 
Jn  20'). 

In  later  Jndaism  it  was  held  that  the  reaem- 


which  they  were  buried,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
grain  of  com  which  comes  up  from  the  earth  not 
naked,  but  clothed  (cf.  I  Co  15").  And  accord- 
ingly the  Rabbis  were  in  the  habit  of  eivini:;  care- 
ful directions  as  to  their  grave-clothes  (Weber, 
Jiid.  T/ieoU  p.  SjO).    This  frequently  led,  however. 
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to  auch  nnnecessary  ex|iense  in  tlie  way  of  Inxarioua 
wrappings,  that  by  way  of  protest  Rabbi  Gamaliel 
left  <Iiiection3  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  simple 
linen  garments,  while  hia  grandson  limited  the 
number  of  grave-clothes  to  one  dress  (see  Eders- 
■    ■       "■  •  •      ■  ■  "    ■ At 


den  UFbtnem'  In  Henog,  PSH^,  wlUi'the  lltenture  UiendUd. 

Gkorob  Milligan. 

flRBATMESa.  — 1.  TAc  greatness  of  ChrUt.— 
Greatness  ia  an  attribute  which  more  than  once 
in  the  Scriptures  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
used  both  relatively,  in  passages  which  suggest  a 
comparison  between  His  powers  and  those  of  such 
OT  beroea  aa  Jacob  (Jn  4"),  Jonah  and  Solomon 
(Mt  12"-*),  and  Abraham  or  the  prophets  (Jn  8") ; 
and  in  an  absolute  sense,  with  reference  to  the 
esteem  in  which  Ho  was  to  be  held  iu  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah  (Lk  1*').  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Him- 
self, however,  greatness  is  lees  a  status  than  a 
nuolity.  In  the  few  words  in  which  He  alludes  to 
His  own  human  greatnesa.  He  makes  it  to  consist 
in  capacity  for  service  and  for  sacrifice  (Mk  10**  ||), 
and  it  is  aignificant  that  in  the  Epistles  also  tlie 
attribute  is  a.%ril>ed  to  Uim  only  where  the  idea 
of  service  and  sacrillce  is  prominent  in  the  con- 
text {He  4"  10"  IS*"). 

In  one  passage  the  greatncBS  of  the  Son  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Fatiier  (Jn  14*).  This  is 
admittedly  adiHicnttsaying.  The  importajit  jioint 
to  be  l>orne  in  mind  is  that  the  statement  must 
not  be  interpreted  apart  from  the  rest  of  Christ's 
teaching  concerning  His  relationship  to  the  Firr' 


Person  in  the  Trinity.  A  careful  study  of  Hia 
whole  attitude  seems  to  show  that,  whether  He  is 
here  referring  to  such  inferiority  as  is  involved  ia 
His  possessing  the  Divine  essence  by  communica- 
tion or  to  that  which  belonged  to  His  subordina- 
tion as  being  incarnate  upon  the  earth,  the  words 
'are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  belief  in  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  therefore  with  the 
belief  in  the  equality  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son 
with  the  Godheod  of  the  Father'  (Westcott,  ad 
toe.;  of.  Godet,  aitloc.). 

a.  The  gtcatnus  of  Chritsfs  followeri.—QWisb 
has  less  to  say  about  His  own  greatness  than 
about  tliat  of  His  followers.  For  there  is  a  great- 
ness that  belongs  to  His  Kingdom,  and  thia  He 
coveU  for  each  one  of  them.  So  exalted  is  it  that 
it  surpasses  the  highest  conception  of  greatness 
hitherto  received  (Mtl!"  =  Lk 7*),  But  this  great- 
ness of  the  Kingdom  diflera  essentially  from  that 
in  which  the  world  delights.  The  world  has  con- 
fused greatness  itself  with  certain  caricatures  of  it 
known  aa  'fame'  and  'power.'  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  draws  clear  linos  of  distinction. 

(o)  Greatneaa  ia  not  fame.  Men's  fame  consists 
in  what  others  say  about  them ;  Christians'  great- 
ness consists  in  wiiat  they  themselves  are.  Of  the 
former  consideration  Christ  bids  Hia  followers  to 
be  einltingly  independent  (Mt  S"'",  note  the 
strong  word  iyaWtiirei).  Indeed,  to  share  in  their 
liOrd's  greatnesa  will  involve  not  praise  but  per- 
secution (Jn  15**).  But  upon  the  second  considera- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  upon  their  character,  their 
claim  to  greatness  wholly  depends.  And  the  char- 
acter demanded  includes,  not  the  aHsertive  quali- 
ties of  notoriety- but  themilder  ottribulesof  child- 
like humility  (Mk  0»,  Mt  18"-*,  Lk  9«),  and  ol«dt- 
ence  to  the  Divine  law  (Mt  6"— a  passage  which 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  relationship  of 
the  new  dispensation  to  the  old). 

(6)  Greatness  is  not  power.  This,  it  is  true,  ia 
the  current  conception  of  it.  In  the  world's  view, 
to  be  great  is  to  tie  aiile  tu  exact  from  others  as 
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much  as  is  possible  of  respect  and  service.  The 
more  servants  a  man  has  at  his  disposal,  the  wider 
the  sphere  in  which  he  can  command  obedience, 
the  greater  he  is  held  to  be  (Mk  10**  ||).  Such  was 
also  the  disciples'  conception.  Two  of  them  were 
ambitious  of  sitting  the  one  on  Christ's  right  hand 
and  the  other  on  His  left  in  His  Kingdom ;  the 
others  were  jealous,  because  they  coveted  these 
scats  of  authority  for  themselves  (Mk  l(>"*'  =  Mt 
2Gf^^'),  In  striking  contrast  with  this  view  Jesus 
places  His  own  pronouncement  on  greatness. 
According  to  His  teaching  as  well  as  His  example 
(see  above),  to  be  great  is  not  to  exact,  but  to  give, 
as  much  service  as  possible.  A  man's  greatness  is 
measured  less  bv  the  service  he  commands  than 
by  the  service  he  renders  (Mk  10*^  ||).  In  a 
glorious  paradox  the  highest  in  the  Kingdom  is  he 
who  assumes  the  lowest  place  (Mt  23",  Jn  13**"", 
and,  for  the  supreme  example,  Ph  2^"). 

The  practical  importance  of  such  teaching  can 
scarcely  be  over-emphasized.  Until  the  time  of 
the  Incarnation  the  position  of  a  servant  was  the 
lowest  of  all ;  but  when  the  Son  of  God  appeared, 
He,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  *took  the  form  of  a 
servant '  {fiop<f>iiv  SoCXov,  Ph  27),  and  from  that  day 
the  whole  status  of  honourable  service,  in  what- 
ever capacity,  has  been  consecrated  and  raised. 
Tiie  position  it  occupies  is  no  longer  menial ;  it  is 
the  most  exalted  of  all.  The  servant's  life,  indmd, 
may  be  a  life  of  greatness,  inasmuch  as  Christ  has 
placed  the  very  essence  of  greatness  no  longer  in 
power  to  command,  but  in  willingness  to  minister. 
The  very  title  which  our  Lord  uses  of  Himself  in 
appealing  to  His  own  example  (Mk  10^  II),  suggests 
that  the  nearer  a  man's  life  approaches  to  the 
ideal  of  humanity,  the  more  completely  will  he 
realize  his  greatness  in  the  service  of  others. 

The  exact  significance  of  the  title  *8on  of  Man '  (wh.  see)  has 
been  much  discussed.  To  the  present  writer  the  truest  explana- 
tion appears  to  be  that  which  makes  it  point  to  Christ  as  the 
ideal  of  humanity.  That  is  to  say.  He  was  not  only  a  man,  but 
also  the  perfect  representation  of  mankind.  There  was  nothing 
in  Him  that  is  foreign  to  ideal  human  nature,  nor  anything  lack- 
ing that  belongs  to  it.  He  was,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the 
perfect  specimen  of  wtiat  man  was  intended  to  be.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  if  this  view  is  correct,  the  application  of  the  title 
made  above  \a  Justifiable. 

One  more  saying  of  Jesus  must  be  included  in 
our  study.  To  His  followers,  as  we  have  shown, 
greatness  does  not  mean  power  in  any  earthly 
sense.  And  yet  the  very  men  who  refuse  to  exert 
such  power  shall  be  possessed  by  a  power  superior 
to  all  earthly  might — the  power  of  the  Father's 
protection  (Jn  iS*  —  according  to  the  probable 
reading).  H.  BISSEKER. 

ORECIANS,  0REEK8.— i.  Distinction  of  the 
Words. — 1.  Greek. — The  name  'lEXXiyr,  derived 
from  a  small  tribe  living  in  Thessaly,  was  ex- 
tended to  include  all  of  Greek  race,  whether 
natives  of  Greece  or  of  the  Greek  islands  or 
colonies.  This  is  the  use  in  classical  Greek,  and  it 
also  appears  in  the  NT,  e.g,  Ac  IS^'  (TR),  *  All 
the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes,*  etc.  ;  Ro  1"  (the 
Greek  division  of  mankind  into  Greeks  and  non- 
Greeks  or  Barbarians);  perhaps  also  1  Co  I**-** 
(Schleusner).  This  meanmg  was  widened  by  the 
Jews  to  include  all  non-Jews  who  lived  as  the 
Greeks,  using  their  language  and  manners.  Where 
'EWr/pet  are  opposed  to  Jews,  the  primary  reference 
is  to  a  difference  of  religious  worship  (Grimm). 

So  in  LXX  of  Is  9^®  where  lEXXiyvcy  appears  for 
•  Philistines ' ;  cf.  also  2  Mac  4^  and  6».  Thus 
the  Jews  divided  mankind  into  Jews  and  Greeks, 
which  corresponds  to  the  division  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  cf.  Ac  W  19^®,  Ro  1"  2»-  >«  3»  lO'*,  1  Co 
1<>32,  Gal  3»,  Col  3".  In  this  sense  Titus  was  a 
Greek  (Gal  2»),  and  also  the  father  of  Timothy  (Ac 
16^).    This  use  of  the  word  was  continued  by  the 


Christian  Fathers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian, 
and  Athanasius. 

2.  Grecian.  —  •EXXiyrorn^  (from  'EXXiyvf^i*),  AV 
*  Grecian,'  one  who  copies  Uie  customs  and  uses 
the  language  of  the  Greeks,  received  among  the 
Jews  the  technical  meaning  of  a  Jew  of  the  Dis- 
persion, bom  outside  Palestine  and  livinc  among 
the  Gentiles.  These  remained  faithful  to  J  udaism, 
but  spoke  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  vernacular  of 
daily  life  in  the  Gentile  world.  In  the  NT  'EXXiy- 
purrijs  is  opposed  to  '£/3patot,  a  Palestinian  Jew  (see 
Trench,  AT  Synonyms) ;  cf.  Ac  6^  See  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Gram,  of  N,T.  Greek,  ch.  i. 

ii.  Greek  Influence  in  Palestine.— 1.  Hii- 
torical. — The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(B.C.  331)  opened  the  East  to  Greek  settlers. 
Numbers  ot  his  veterans  settled  in  Syria,  and 
Greek  colonists  were  welcomed  by  his  succes- 
sors. Old  towns  (as  Gaza,  Askalon,  Ashdod,  and 
Samaria)  were  Hellenized,  and  new  Greek  towns 
(as  Scythopolis,  Pella,  and  Gerasa)  were  built. 
Alexander's  policy  of  Hellenizing  his  conquests 
was  to  a  great  extent  successful,  and  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  favoured  Greek 
culture.  It  appeared  likely  that  Hellenism  would 
slowly  conquer  Judaism,  and  that  the  zealous 
adherents  of  the  Mosaic  law  would  become  a 
minority  in  the  nation.  Had  this  happened,  the 
blendinfi^  of  Greek  culture  with  Judaism  might 
have  taken  place  on  Palestinian  soil  as  it  did  in 
Alexandria.  Judaism,  however,  was  saved  through 
the  injudicious  action  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  ruled  Syria  B.C.  175-164.  In  B.C.  168,  Anti- 
ochus endeavoured  to  thoroughly  Hellenize  Judaea. 
He  forbade  the  Jewish  worship,  and  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  to  heathen  deities  in  the  cities  of 
Judsea.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  was  death 
(1  Mac  1«-").  This  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Maccabees.  During  the  troubled  years  which 
followed,  the  Jewish  national  party  regained  much 
of  their  lost  ground.  Hellenism  was  discouraged, 
and  even  persecuted.  Subsequently  Jewish  patriot- 
ism took  the  form  of  zealous  olJservance  of  the 
Law,  and  there  resulted  the  strongly  marked  divi- 
sion between  Jew  and  Greek  which  we  find  in  the 
Gospels. 

2.  Extent  of  Greek  infloence  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  ChriBt.-H;i)  Greek  districts, — The  districts 
of  Palestine  which  in  the  time  of  Christ  were 
chiefly  Jewish  were  Judsea,  Galilee,  and  Persea 
(Jos.  BJ  iii.  3 ;  Schurer,  HJF  u,  i.  3  ff. ).  Close  to 
these  were  districts  predominantly  Greek.  The 
towns  of  Philistia  had  heathen  temples.  The 
whole  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean  was  Greek 
except  Joppa  and  Jamnia.  On  the  north,  heathen 
territory  was  reached  in  Caesarea  Philippi,  where 
there  was  a  celebrated  temple  to  Pan.  On  the 
east  we  find  the  Greek  league  of  Decapolis  (G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  p.  593).  Even  in  central  Palestine 
heathen  temples  existed  at  Samaria  and  Scytho- 
polis. In  the  Greek  cities  athletic  contests  took 
place,  and  the  usual  amusements  of  the  theatre 
and  gymnasium  were  provided.  Thus  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  ministry 
there  were  Gentile  cities  with  temples,  society, 
and  culture,  fully  Greek.  But  although  Jesus 
went  into  the  country  districts  of  the  Gentile 
portions  of  Palestine,  we  have  no  record  of  His 
entering  any  Greek  cities.  For  instance,  we  do 
not  know  that  He  ever  entered  Tiberias,  although 
frequently  in  that  neighbourhood. 

(2)  Jetotsh  districts, — Even  in  the  Jewish  districts 
of  Palestine,  Greek  influence  was  distinctly  felt. 
Foreign  as  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre  were  to 
Jewish  notions,  they  were  built  at  Jerusalem  by 
Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  An4,  XV.  viii.  1),  and  they 
also  existed  at  Jericho.  Greek  architecture  found 
its  way  even,  into  Herod's  Temple.    Even  in  the 
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most  Jewish  localities  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  number  of  Gentiles.  Commerce  and 
civilization  bear  witness  to  strong  Greek  influence. 
The  Greek  language  must  have  been  understood 
by  many,  although  Aramaic  was  the  usual  tongue. 
Iliis  linguistic  influence  is  evident  in  several  ways  : 
(a)  the  Greek  words  which  are  transliterated  into 
Hebrew  in  the  Mishna ;  (b)  the  three  languages  in 
which  the  inscription  on  the  cross  was  written ; 
(c)  the  Greek  names  of  some  of  the  Apostles,  as 
Philip  and  Andrew  ;  {d)  the  NT  writers'  use  of  the 
colloquial  Greek  as  found  on  P&Pyn  ;  {^)  the  quota- 
tions from  the  LXX  in  the  NT.  Hence  Christ 
lived  among  a  people  which,  although  strongly 
Jewish,  was  ^eatly  mfluenced  by  Gentile  thought 
and  civilization.  (See  Schiirer,  HJP  il.  i.  §  22; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  84-92). 

iii.  Christ's  contact  with  the  Greeks.— In 
two  cases  only  do  we  find  it  explicitly  stated  that 
Greeks  came  to  the  Saviour.    These  are  : 

(1)  The  Syro-Phcenician  looman  (Mk  7^). — The 
Saviour  was  either  on  Gentile  ground  (note  the 
strongly  supported  reading  5td  ZtSwvoj,  Mk  7")  or 
very  near  it  (so  Edersheim).  The  woman  was  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  is  called  a  Greek,  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  a  Jew,  and  she  was  a  heathen. 
Legends  of  the  woman's  life  are  to  be  found  in 
Clem.  Homilies t  ii.  19. 

(2)  The  Greeks  who  asked  to  see  Jesus  (Jn  12"). — 
Some  have  considered  that  these  Greeks  were 
really  Grecian  Jews  (properly 'EXXi^yto-ro/)  (so  Cal- 
vin, Ewald,  and  others).  But  there  seems  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  word  *  Greek '  is  not 
used  here,  as  commonly,  as  equivalent  to  *Grentile.' 
Evidently  they  were  also  proselytes  (Jn  12*  *to 
worship '). 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  Christ  apparently 
came  in  contact  witb  *  Greeks,*  but  without  the 
term  being  used — (a)  The  healing  of  the  demoniac 
(Mt  8»-",  Mk  5i-»  Lk  8»-»).  Notwithstanding 
the  uncertainty  in  the  name  of  the  place,  it  was 
evidently  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  mainly  Gentile  (note 
Decapolis,  Mk  5*).  The  keeping  of  so  large  a  herd 
of  swine  betokens  the  presence  of  a  Gentile  popula- 
tion, {h)  The  centurion  whose  servant  was  needed 
(Mt  8*-",  Lk  7*-^®).  That  the  centurion  was  not  a 
Jew  appears  from  Lk  7'.  (c)  The  healing  of  one 
deaf  arCd  dumb  (Mk  7'*'^).  This  was  in  the  Greek 
region  of  Decapolis. 

IV.  Christ  and  the  Grecians.— The  Disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  had  compulsory  and  voluntary 
causes.  Large  numbers  oi  Israelites  had  been 
carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians ;  ana  Pompey  had  taken  many  Jewish  cap- 
tives to  Rome.  But  a  much  larger  dispersion  was 
due  to  voluntary  emigration.  From  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Jewish  colonies  were  gradu- 
ally formed  in  the  great  commercial  centres.  Thus 
lar^e  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  Alex- 
andria, in  Antioch,  in  all  the  important  cities  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  m  Bithynia  and 
Pontus.  These  Grecian  Jews  were  active  repre- 
sentatives of  Judaism  among  the  Grentiles,  and 
won  large  numbers  of  proselytes  from  heathenism. 

The  word  *  Grecian'  ("EXXiyyitm^s)  does  not  occur 
in  the  Gospels,  although,  o^ving  to  the  attendance 
of  non-Pailestinian  Jews  at  the  feasts  and  the 
residence  of  many  in  Palestine,  our  Saviour  must 
often  have  met  with  Grecians.  One  reference  only 
occurs,  Jn  7^.  The  Jews  wondered  whether  Christ 
would  go  to  'the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles' 
(^  diauriropdi  tCjv  *EXXi^i'a;i'),  and,  from  working  among 
these  Hellenistic  Jews,  proceed  to  teach  even  the 
Greeks  ("EXXTyvfj).  In  this  surmise  they  really 
anticipated  the  way  in  which  Christianity  found 
in  the  Grecian  Jews  a  bridge  by  which  it  passed 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Gentile  world. 


For  the  Greek  language  see  Language  of 
Christ. 

LiTBRATURK.— Grimm-Thayer,  i,vv. ;  Schiirer,  HJP,  Index, 
8.VV.  *  Greek  influences,'  'Hellenism';  EUlersheim,  li\fe  and 
Times,  i.  17-30,  84-92;  artt.  'GrecUns,'  'Greece,'  in  vol  iL  of 
Hastings'  DB,  and  *  Diaspora '  in  Ext.  VoL  ;  art  '  Hellenism '  in 
Encye.  Biblica ;  M'Fadyen,  art.  *  Hellenism'  in  AJTh  x.  30. 

F.  E.  Robinson. 

OREETINGB.— ' To  greet'  and  <to  lalote'  stand 
in  NT  for  the  same  Gr.  verb,  dffTdi^eaeai :  AV 
renders  indifferently  *  greet '  and  *  salute ' ;  RV 
almost  uniformly  *  salute.*  The  exceptions  are  Ac 
20^  AV  'embraced,*  RV  *took  leave  of;  Ac  21* 
AV  'took  leave  of,*  RV  *bade  farewell*;  He  11^ 
AV  *  embraced,*  RV  'greeted.*  x^P^^''  is  iis^d  for 
'greeting,*  and  in  imper.  in  the  sense  of  'hail* 
or  '  farewell  * ;  ».«.  x^^^^  »*  the  greeting,  while 
d(nrdj^€a$ai  is  general,  circumstances  determining  in 
each  case  what  the  greeting  is.  Thus  in  Mk  16^* 
ijp^vTo  d<nrd^6(r9ai  a^bf  Xcupe,  '  they  began  to  salute 
him.  Hail.* 

The  Oriental  has  always  attached  preat  import- 
ance to  the  formal  court^ies  of  life.  However  easy 
in  demeanour  and  free  in  conversation  he  may  be, 
the  laws  regulating  social  customs,  sanctioned  onlv 
by  immemorial  usage,  are  punctiliously  observea. 
Any  breach  of  these  is  regarded  as  a  grave  offence. 
His  honour  (sharctf),  in  all  matters  of  ceremony,  is 
very  delicate  and  brittle,  but  strangely  tough  in 
things  of  greater  moment.  He  will  bear  lightly 
an  exposure  that  would  cover  us  with  perpetual 
shame ;  treat  him  with  less  formal  respect  than  he 
desires,  and  he  will  fall  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
over  his  *  broken  honour.* 

Greetings  vary  with  the  rank  of  parties,  from 
the  abject  prostration  of  the  subject  before  his 
sovereign,  to  the  familiar  kiss  of  friendly  equals. 
One  of  humbler  station  salutes  in  silence,  showing 
respect  by  bending  his  hand  to  the  ^ound,  then 
touching  nis  lips  and  forehead.  He  will,  at  times, 
kiss  the  hand  of  his  superior,  and  raise  it  to  his 
brow.  One  interceding  for  another  (Mk  7"),  or 
begging  a  favour  (Mt  18^-  *),  will  fall  down  flat ; 
while  in  token  of  utter  submission  one  may  kiss  a 
benefactor's  feet  (Lk  1^'^),  Slaves  or  servants 
kiss  the  sleeve  or  skirt  of  their  lord's  clothing.  To 
touch  (Mt  9^)  or  kiss  the  hem  of  the  garment 
indicates  great  reverence.  Dervishes  and  other 
'  holy  men  are  thus  saluted.  In  the  Greek  Church 
worshippers  often  kiss  the  skirt  of  the  priest*s  robe. 
To  kiss  upon  the  cheek  is  a  sign  of  warm  affection 
(Lk  15*),  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  friends.  This 
stains  with  a  darker  infamy  the  treachery  of  Judas 
(Mt26^etc.). 

Usually  the  rider  salutes  the  footman,  the 
traveller  those  whom  he  passes  on  the  wayside, 
the  smaller  party  the  larger  (one  speaking  for  the 
rest  in  each  case),  and  the  young  tne  ag^.  In  a 
crowded  street  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  greet 
everyone.  Only  venerable  sheikhs,  or  men  distin- 
guished by  ran*K,  wealth,  or  sacred  learning,  are 
saluted.  The  Jews  freed  the  Rabbis  from  all  obli- 
gation to  salute.  To  be  saluted  'Rabbi*  was  a 
coveted  honour  (Mt  2S\  Mk  12»).  They  merely 
acknowledged  the  salutation  and  passed  on.  The 
Moslem  salutes  both  on  entering  (Mt  10")  and  on 
leaving  a  house. 

To  every  form  of  salutation  custom  prescribes  an 
answer.  To  use  any  other  is  regarded  as  proof  of 
ignorance  or  vulgarity.  The  common  salutation  is 
saldm  'aleik,  'peace  be  upon  you*  (Lk  24*),  to 
which  the  answer  is,  'And  upon  you  be  j^fMce.* 
It  is  a  Moslem*s  duty  to  give  this  salutation  to 
another ;  but  it  may  be  omitted  without  sin. 
When,  however,  the  saSutation  is  given,  the  Moslem 
is  bound  to  return  it.  The  Moslems  claim  this  as 
'  the  salutation  of  Islam,  and  not  for  the  mouths  of 
the  heathen,  with  whom  is  no  peace  nor  fellowship. 


■neither  in  thiiB  world  nor  in  the  next'  (Douj-hty, 
Arabia  Deaerln.  i.  503).  Once  Mr,  Doughty  was 
gravely  iiiiperilted  beuause  he  '  liad  )p'eet«a  witli 
Jinliuim  Alei/h,  ivliich  thuy  |Clie  Arabs]  will  have  to 
be  a  salutation  of  God's  people  only —the  Moslemln ' 
iib.  ii.  369).  If  a  Moslem  by  mistAke  give  it  to  n 
Don-Monlem,  it  Hhould  not  i>e  returned.  On  dis- 
covery the  former  may  revoke  it,  aa  he  does  shonld 
a.  Alosleni  fail  to  return  it,  aayla^,  '  Peace  be  od 
wji  and  on  the  righteouH  worHhippera  of  God' 
(Lk  Id*).  The  insecnre  life  of  Hebrew  and  Arab, 
«ver  exposed  to  alarm  of  war  or  robber  raid,  no 
tloubt  gave  Bpecial  meaniog  to  the  greeting  '  Peace.' 

At  meeting  of  friends,  greetingx  are  lengthy  and 
wearisome.  Of  the  Arabn,  Doughty  obaervei,  '  The 
long  nomad  greetings  .  .  .  are  for  the  most,  to  say 
-over  a  dozen  times  with  bashful  solemnity  the  same 
■ehcitf  enl,  cheyf  ent,  "How  dost  thou!  and  how 
heartily  again  ? " '  {£6.  i.  433).  Dr.  Mackie  gives  a 
Bood  example  of  the  more  elaborate  trilling  of  the 
Syrians  {Bil^  Manners  and  Cuxtmiu,  p.  150).  The 
phraHea  are  set  and  conventional,  the  uiaKiiunni  of 
words  conveying  the  nunimum  of  meaning. 

The  Rabbis  forbade  one  mourning  for  the  dead 
to  salute.  Interruption  of  prayer  was  forbidden, 
even  to  aalnte  a  king,  nay,  to  nncoil  a  serpent 
from  the  foot.  The  Babbia  all  agreed  that,  to 
avoid  distraction,  no  one  should  be  saluted  im- 
mediately before  prayer  (Edersheim,  Life  nnd  Times 
of  Jaiis,  ii.  137).  The  nature  of  the  salutations 
indicated  above  sntlicientty  explains  these  restric- 
tions, and  also  enables  us  to  understand  the  pro- 
hibition of  JenuB,  'Salute  no  man  by  the  way' 
{Lk  10*}.  The  urgency  of  that  mission  could  brook 
no  such  delays.  W.  EwiKO. 

OHIEP.— See  SORROW. 

OEIBDINO.-See  Mill. 

OROANINO.—See  Sighinq  ;  and  Anoer,  p.  62^ 
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n  tmn  irltbaut.  It  la  nperimpoied 
ThI*  lirnlflHiicii  Ilea  bslh  in  the 


b3'  icHne  extenuJ  vency.    Thlt  ri^flnnn  liea  both 
tnnritiveuid  IntnnSclvB  me  ol  the  nrli.  uid^dloid^  »■ 

<^oUd«iB  are  not  needfuL    nir                    ,    , 
writen  from  Homer  downirarda  to  mark  eSort*  _ . . 
power  of  the  State  or  ol  a  ooanli?,  ol  apeclal  honi 
patente,  of  thBeun«Bli —  -'  — ' —   -•  ■' ~ 


ThL-  Hebrew  hing 


lun,  of  the  height  ol  the 
I  Hj  ni  iiiui  in  eluilcal  literature  the 
or  addition    ta  a  penon  or  Ihin^ 

b  very  rich  In  tenni  which  il^ify 

ien«al  meanini.  It  li  enough  (o  lay 
1  d(  a  dnirle  claBlBeaUon.  One  Kt  of 
la^wlb  the  Mnae  already  indicated: 
idanot,marlu  'nowtb'ot  Ihephysi- 
;  and  ii  applied  w"-' ■  — '"- 


n  hlmi 


.    Kntf  itndeDt  of  the  Puller  or 


The  natuml 

theie  wriUn  boldly  made 

to  the  KtrirltDia  world.    Jehorah,  lupreme  In  the  one 

aphera,  ii  lapreme  In  the  other.    Growth  1»  (rom  within,  but  yet 

it  ia  ■  Ged  who  gireth  Ihe  increaie.' 

Ulien  Uie  itudent  turm  to  Uw  NT,  and  to  the  Idea  ol  growth 

-'hnit}'  ol  conception  between  the  inspired  writtis  ol  both 


I.  Bf/crt-fuxa  in  the  Gospels. — With  the  above 
preliminarieti,  the  issue  may  now  lie  considered  in 
relation  to  the  four  tkepels.  And  first,  the  leas 
carefnl  student  must  be  warned  that  the  qnotation 
which  records  the  pathetic  plea  of  the  diujiples  to 
their  Lord,  '  Increase  our  faith,'  *  standu  out  tta 
an  exception.  The  translation  [AV  and  RV]  may 
serve,  but  it  b  doubtful  whether  '  our '  is  admis- 
sible. Despite  the  verb,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  disciples  then  asked  for  a  growth  of  that  spirit 
of  which  they  were  consciously  posBessed.  Were 
they  not  ratlier  asking  for  some  gift  new  and 
strange  to  their  experience !  In  any  case  growth 
of  the  physical  order  is  not  in  place  here ;  for  this 
we  must  look,  as  liaa  been  shon-n,  almost  ex- 
clnsively  to  the  verb  ailJtUw.  This  verb  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gospels,  although  only 
onc«  employed  by  the  Fourth  Evangeliat.t  when 
tlie  Baptists  language  is  rendered  as  expressing 
the  ^win^  authority  of  the  new  Teacher,  and 
the  increasing  nnmber  of  His  adherents.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  with  reptrd  to  all  other 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this  word,  thejeither 
apply,  as  here,  to  the  Lord  Himself,  or  else  form  a 
piui^  of  His  own  utterances ;  nor  is  the  interest  of 
the  point  largely  alfected  by  the  admission  that 
our  Lord  would  normally  use  Aramaic .  The  EvFin- 
gelists  doubtless  discovered  in  the  verb  ai'fdi'u  what 
they  wished  to  convey  about  His  childhood,  and 
what  they  understood  Him  to  teach  in  lessons 
drawn  from  the  natnral  world. 

In  his  unique  account  of  our  Lord's  childhood 
the  Second  Evangelist  declares  of  Him  (Lk2'°}  that 
which  he  had  in  precisely  the  same  terms  declared 
of  the  Baptist  (!"'),  that  'the  child  grew  and  waxed 
Strong,  lilled  with  wisdom'  [of  the  Baptist,  'in 
spirit'] ;  that  is,  the  development  of  Christ,  both 
spiritually  and  physically,  was  normal  and  equable 
in  ite  character.  The  phraseology  of  St.  Lnke 
suggests  a  contrast  with  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
nhose  account  of  Christ's  infancy  makes  Him  ap- 
pear a  wonder-working  prodigy,  a  phenomenal 
child,  anxious  for  the  iiisplay  of  supemataral 
powers.  St.  Luke  will  have  none  of  this.  He  is 
not  content  with  a  single  protest,  for  later  (2")  he 
solemnly  declares  that  as  the  child  Jesus  advanced 
in  years  so  He  developed  in  wisdom  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  men.  Here,  however,  the  'growth' 
is  not  explicitly  stated,  the  rare  verb  [-wpoiKoimr) 
used  marking  rather  advancement,  or  progress 
triumphing  over  difficulties  in  the  way. 

The  remaining  instances  of  the  verb  aiiiirui  ap- 
pear for  the  most  part  in  our  Lord's  parabolic 
discourses.  Thus  it  is  seen  to  be  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  seed  sonvu-I  There  is  a  process  of 
secret  assimilation  between  it  and  the  good  ground ; 
and  growth,  not  sterility  or  a  rash  prematurity, 
is  the  conseqnence.g  In  the  immortal  cuntrust 
{Mt  6»,  cf.  Lk  12")  between  the  lUies  of  the  field 
and  the  garish  splendour  of  Solomon's  court  dress, 
it  is  less  npon  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  that 
Christ  lays  stress  than  ujxtn  their  growth,  gradual 
and  all  unconscious,  spontaneous,  eflbrtless.  In 
the  parable  of  the  Tares  and  Wheat  this  character- 
istic verb  appears  in  the  jiermission,  at  once  gener- 
otis  and  awful,  of  the  master  to  his  servants  to  let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest  (Mt  13>°|.  In 
the  same  parabolic  discourse  it  is  the  growth  of 
the  mnstanl-seed,  the  development  of  the  surpris- 
ingly little,   which  furnishes  an  analogue  of  the 

•  Lk  17»  »»-*■  ™  »i™.. 
t  Jn  3^  appf^wd  ia  i\Krt*ir9tu. 

I  Mk  t<,  cf.  v.si  where  growth  is  oiprtased  by  .u«',n,r.,, 
^Utelenojiean  to  hlndrancen  l^j  growth  taught  in  tbc  Par- 
■1^  ol  tbe  Snvia  would  need  a  separate  study. 


flpread  of  the  Church  universttl  (Mt  13").  Lastly, 
although  we  have  not  here  tlie  verh  at^iru,  wc 
ilnd  the  mysterious  condemnation  passed  npon  the 
iHUTon  fig-tree  (Mt21"),  a  condemnation  of  that 


aad  trees  is  tlie  consequence  of  all  tme  growth. 

3.  The  underlyino    idea. — It    seeins    somewhat 
atranfje,  since  the  OT  in  so  full  of  religions  teaching 


n  spiritnal  application  of  the  idea  directly  mode 
the  Gospel  narrative.  Christ,  we  may  reverently 
Bay  it,  waa  content  to  lay  the  conception  which 
was  ever  before  Him,  in  garden,  harvest  tield,  and 
orchard,  also  before  His  own.  If  thay  had  eyes  to 
see  tliese  things,  and  eara  to  hear  them, — if  they 
■would  only  'consiider'  (Lk  l^")  them, — heart 
e  would  do  the  rest.     Then  the' 


■world  — a  growinc  within,  secret,  beautiliil,  fer- 
tile, in  men,  and  yet  not  of  man,  yielding  thi 
increase  and  harvest  of  the  Spirit,  His  fmit  rathe: 
than  their  worlis. 

3.  Application  of  the  iden.—'B\it  if  it  is  thought 
even  by  devont  and  careful  students  that  a-'- 
idens  are  more  tlian  may  be  gathered  from  .__ 
Lord's  Bctnal  utterances,  those  who  treosnred  His 
sayings  in  the  Apostolic  age  did  not  think  so.  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  no  longer  use  tlie  idea  of  grow- 
ing as  a  metaphor.  It  is  a  gracious  fact  both  for 
the  Church  and  the  individuiu  believer.  Thus  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  uses  the  conception  of 
inward  Christian  growth  (Eph  4"),  and  so  as 
form  a  shrine  wherein  the  Divine  presence  may 
■nanifest  (2^') ;  his  prayer  for  his  Colossian  c( 
verts  is  that  they  may  grow  in  further  knowled 
of  God  (Col  1'°) ;  his  promise  to  them  it  they  '  ht._ 
the  Head'  (2"),  is  that  they  shall  grow  with  a 
Kvine  increase.  T-wice  he  assures  the  Corinthians 
(1  Co  3*)  that  this  growth,  although  in  them,  has  a 
Divine  origin.  St.  Peter  ( 1  P  2",  tf.  [2  P  3"])  shows 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  their  on-n  function 
in  the  growth  of  grace.  It  is  enough  ;  the  concep- 
tion is  carried  through  from  one  Testament  to  the 
other,  and  its  teaching  is  consecrat«d,  its  consola- 
tion is  secured  in  and  through  Him  whom  the 
great  Evangelical  prophet  (Is  II')  prelignred  as 
the  very  symbol  of  growing:  'Tliere  shall  come 
forth  a  shoot  out  of  the  stack  of  Jesse,  and  a 
branch  ont  of  his  rootfl  shall  bear  fruit.'  That 
fruit  is  still  seen  in  every  plant  planted  by  tlie 
Divine  Husbandman  (Mt  IS"). 

LiTKiUTUHJL — RflfHencfl  mkv  ht 
taw  in  the  Spir.  IforM,  p.  1230. 
pp.  90-14^  j  Mueiu  Itadi,  ParabU 


Jruce.  Farabolic  Teaching, 
f  oar  I/ord,  l»t  Ser.  p.  *7  ft. 

B.  Whitefoord. 


QUARD.— 1.  RV  rendering  of  KsixTruJIa  (Lat. 
eialodia),  Mt  ST"- "  28",  AV  '  watch  ■ ;  obtained 
by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  from  Pilate  to 
fuard  the  seputcbre.  The  need  of  Pilate's  author- 
isation and  the  risk  of  punishment  from  him 
(Mt  28'*)  show  that  this  i^ard  must  have  con- 
sisted, not  of  the  Jewish  Temple  police,  but  of 
6oldier»<  from  the  Roman  coliort  at  Jerusalem  ; 
possibly,  though  not  probably,  the  same  as  had 
l^arded  the  cross  l^x^'i  27",  ia  probably  impera- 
tive, 'have  (take)  a  guard').  A  watch  usually 
Consisted  of  four  men  (Polyb.  vi.  33),  eacli  of 
■whom  watched  in  turn,  while  the  others  rested 
heside  him  so  as  to  be  roused  by  the  least  alarm  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  guards  may  have  been  more 
nnmerouB. 

2.  'A  soldier  of  his  [Herod's]  guard'  (RV  tr.  of 
rirtKov^iTup,  Lat.  xpeculainr,  AV  'executioner') 
hebeaded  John  the  Baptist,  Mk  6".  Specvlntorvi 
■were  originally  spies  or  ocouts  (from  specula,  'a 
look-out^ ;  but  we  find  them  chiefly  employed  {a) 


GUEST 


,  carrying  official  de- 
spatches ;  (o)  as  military  executioners.  A  certain 
number  were  attached  to  each  legion,  besides  others 
belonging  to  the  PrieU>rian  guard,  who  were  closely 
attached  to  the  Emperor's  person  and  ready  for 
any  special  service.  There  are  many  examplea  in 
classical  writersje.g.  Seneca,  (fo  Ira,  i.  ii.  4),  Acta 


.  for  reff.  nee  Schiirer,  1  . . 
stein,  etc.  The  Herods  had  bodygnards  {Sopu^ipot, 
<n,)iaTul,6\am,  JoB.  £J  I.  XxxiiT  7-9,  II.  XV.  1, 
etc.),  and  may  have  given  them  the  Roman  title  of 
gpcctUiUores ;  or  the  word  may  here  be  used  gener- 
ally for  an  executioner.  Herod  sent  some  of  his 
guards  {iopvtibpot)  to  kill  ttis  son  Antipater  {Ant. 
xvn.  vii.  1,  BJi.  xxxiii.  7). 

UnuTDBj.— Schflrer,  UJP  1.  ii.  B2f. ;   Benson,   Cjfpriaii, 
quudl.  ROiniiAt  SlaaUrrncnltmtg,  il.  pp.  491,  547. 

Habold  Smith, 
6DEBT.— Hospitality  was,  and  to  a  large  extent 
still  is,  one  of  tne  chief  virtues  of  Oriental  life. 
This  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  nomadio 
character  of  Eastern  peoples,  among  whom  there 
wna  no  provision  for  the  traveller  apart  from 
private  entertainment.  The  casual  passer-by,  tli« 
unknown  stranger,  even  the  enemy,  were  welcomed 
to  tent  or  house,  x)rovided  with  food  and  lodging,. 
waited  on  often  by  the  host  himself,  and  dismiss^ 
■without  being  expected  or  even  allowed  to  pay  for 
their  entertainment.  Even  yet,  where  the  innuence 
of  travellers  and  tourists  from  the  West  has  nob 
corrupted  the  ancient  manners,  the  offer  o 


a  breach  of  hospitality  is  an  almost  unheard 
of  di^race.  Underlying  this  ready  hospitAlity  of 
the  East  is  the  idea  that  every  stranger  is  daif 
Ullah,  'the  guest  of  God.'  The  host  himself  ia  a 
sojourner  (Heb.  ijlr,  Arab,  jar)  with  God ;  tha 
stranger  is  a  follow- guest,  and  loyalty  to  God 
demands  that  he  should  be  hospitably  entertained. 
Not  unlike  this,  though  on  a  higher  plane,  is  tha 
leaching  of  Jesus  as  \a  God's  knowledge  of  and 
provision  for  our  needs,  which  frees  the  trustful, 
childlike  heart  from  alt  undue  anxiety  (Mt  6"-", 
Lk  12*=-"). 


but  the  more  restricted  hospitality  of  the  town,  of 
meals  and  banquets. 

The  word  '  Ruert '  occun  in  AV  ot  the  Oospeli  only  in  Mt  2t"« 
(In  Uie  parntJe  at  the  Wedding  Tutl),  whrni  '[rucgU'  =  >>a- 
•i.>u.>.  ;  indlnLkig',  niiere  'tabc^nC-(HV  'to  lodge')- 


meBf  {117.  U 
RV  -ot  the  ti 


L  Ihe  I 


e,  luulm 


inenlly  ndopted,  orcun  treqttentlT  in 
uiqueia,  uid  ia  uoiiiU]*  tnnaliWd  '  At  M 
.    In  Jn  13»  .L.au.unK  Is  rendered  ia 

ilnD-'     Th.  «m«,w.rdl«  UHd  in  JnOII 


leediog  I 


In  I 


1  aC  which  jenii  wu  prnenC  H  ■  Koen)  14* 
Inf  fegAlnst  seebii:g  the  cblef  places);  cL  MA. 
OcnT-<IMII«ul.    The  cognsle  verb  ■■ul.tv  ii  Mmllarly  uwd 
itrai  time*,  e.g.  Mt  S"  14"  etc. 

Dnring  His  ministry  Jeens  was  frequently  in- 
vited to  be  guest  in  private  houses.  Thus  Mattliew 
(Levi)  entertained  Him  when  He  had  called  hira 


received  him  joyfully'  (Lk  19'"'),  He  was  ona 
of  the  guests  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee 
(Jn  &••),  and  after  His  resurrection  He  '  sat  do-wn 
to  meat'  in  the  house  of  the  two  disciples  nb 
EmmauB  (Lk  24*°).  The  Pharisees  complained 
rly  of  His  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
everal  of  them  invited  Him  to  be  their  guest 
TMff.  lyrm.  ,4]ff.,_  „ot,_  „,  jt  soitw,  with  th« 
purest  motives  of  hospitality.  Tlie  words  of  Jeans 
*     His  host  on  one  of  these  occasions  (Lk  7»«-> 


GUEST-CHAMBER 


GUIDE 
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introduce  us  to  the  courtesies  which,  if  not  neces- 
sarily shown  to  a  ^est,  were  marks  of  honour 
and  regard,  the  giving  of  water  to  wash  the  feet, 
the  kiss  of  welcome,  the  anointing  of  the  head 
with  oil. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  request  of  Jesus 
to  the  Samaritan  woman,  '  Give  me  to  drink '  ( Jn 
4^),  was  virtually,  according  to  Eastern  ideas,  a 
claim  on  her  hospitality,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  recognized  and  re- 
sponded to  at  once.  Her  astonishment  at  the 
request  reminds  us  that  between  Jew  and  Sa- 
maritan there  was  no  recog^tion  of  the  hiw  of 
hospitality  (cf.  Lk  9"  17"). 

Some  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  reflect  this  aspect 
of  Oriental  life.  The  man  to  whom  a  friend  has 
come  unexpectedly  at  midnight  is  distressed  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  in  the  house  to  offer  him  (Lk 
11<M^).  In  the  parable  of  the  Wedding  Feast  (Mt 
22iff-)  we  note  tne  early  invitation  of  the  guests, 
the  calling  of  them  by  servants  on  the  appointed 
day  (with  KaXicai  rods  K€K\fffiiifovs,  cf.  Heo.  D'i<"J?0 
1  S  9^'*  ^),  the  provision  of  the  wedding  garment. 

In  some  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  we  have 
what  seem  to  be  traces  of  Oriental  ideas  as  to  the 
reception  of  guests,  e.g,  the  instructions  to  the 
Twelve  (Mt  10"-  " ;  see'also  w.*>-«),  to  the  Seventy 
(Lk  10^''*).  There  is  an  Eastern  sayine  that  '  the 
guest  while  in  the  house  is  its  lord  ;  the  host 
often  ministers  to  his  needs  with  his  own  hands. 
With  this  we  may  perhaps  compare  such  sayings 
as  Mt  23".  In  Mt  8",  Lk  13»  the  final  blessed- 
ness of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  spoken  of  under 
the  figure  of  a  feast,  at  which  guests  from  the  east 
and  tne  west  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob.    Most  striking  of  all  is  the  great 

Srophecy  of  final  jud^ent  (Mt  25'**')»  where  the 
estiny  of  men  is  made  to  turn  on  their  granting 
or  refusing  to  Christ,  in  the  person  of  'one  ol 
these  my  orethren,  even  the  least,'  the  position 
and  provision  of  a  guest. 

LiTRRATrRB.  —  ExpotUov't  Ot.  Tett. ;  HaBtings*  DB,   artt 
•Guest/  •  HoBpitality,'  *Hort*;   Eneue,  Bibl.,   artt   *  Meals/ 


Trumbull,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  pp.  7»-142 ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  RS^\  Van  Lennep,  Mannert  and  Ciutoms  in  Bible 
Lands;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahdbys\ 
Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta  (passim);  Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Charles  S.  Macalpine. 
6UEBT-CHAMBER.  — This  word  occurs  in  EV 
only  in  the  parallel  passages  Mk  14'^,  Lk  22". 
Peter  and  John,  sent  by  Jesus  to  prepare  His  last 
Passover,  are  told  to  aslc  the  master  of  the  house 
to  which  they  would  be  guided,  'Where  is  the 
(Mk.  'my')  guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the 
passover  with  my  disciples?*  The  Greek  word 
here  used  {KardXvfM)  occurs  elsewhere  in  NT  only 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Nativity  (Lk  2^),  *  There 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn  (iv  r<}  KaroKifiari), 
It  is  used  by  LXX  as  the  rendering  of  jV^p  (Ex  4**, 
RV  *  lodging  place ')  and  of  n^if^V  (1  8  9»,  RV  *  guest- 
chamber  ^).  [It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  co^ate 
verb  Kara\6(a,  rendered  .in  RV  *  lodge,'  occurs  m  Lk 


compared  the  inrcpfor  of  Ac  1"  ^' "  20".  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  d^dyaiop  of  Mk. 
and  Lk.  and  the  xnrep^ov  of  Ac  I"  are  identical, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this. 

We  must  associate  several  mcidents  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord  besides  the  last  Passover  with  the 
guest-chambers  of  the  houses  in  which  they  took 
place,  e.g.  the  anointing,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  by  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  (Lk 
?**'•) ;  the  later  anointing  by  Maxy  of  Bethany  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper  (Jn  12"^) ;  Levi's 


feast  (Lk  5^^*);  the  dinner,  or  rather  breakfast 
(ApiaTfyrQ),  of  Lk  ll*"*^ ;  and  the  miracle  and  sayings 
ox  Jesus  recorded  in  Lk  14^'*. 

The  guest-chamber  occupied  in  our  Lord's  time, 
as  it  does  at  the  present  aay,  an  important  place 
in  the  arrangement  and  economy  of  Oriental 
houses.  In  it  all  festivities  took  place ;  it  was  set 
apart  also  for  the  entertainment  of  guests  during 
tneir  stay.  It  varied  in  position  and  character 
with  the  size  of  the  house.  The  smaller  houses 
(see  House)  had  only  one  court;  in  these  the  guest- 
chamber  was  on  the  ground-floor,  the  women's 
apartments  being  above.  But  in  the  larger  houses 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  which  had  two  or  three 
courts,  the  women's  apartments  were  hidden  away 
in  an  inner  court,  and  the  guest-chamber  occupied 
the  first  floor  of  the  outer  court  (hence  dvdyaiov, 
vTCfH^oif).  In  either  case  it  was  open  to  the  court, 
so  that  all  that  took  place  in  the  one  could  be  seen 
from  the  other.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court 
was  another  chamber,  equal  in  size  to  the  first, 
but  fronted  with  lattice- work  filled  in  with  coloured 
glass ;  this  served  as  a  winter  guest-chamber.  In 
some  cases  a  room  on  the  flat  roof,  the  most 
pleasant  and  most  retired  nurt  of  the  house,  was 
used  as  a  guest-chamber.  This  is  the  n;VjUL  of  the 
OT  (cf.  1  K  17"). 

The  guest-chamber  was,  of  course,  furnished 
according  to  the  means  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 
Many  no  doubt  were,  as  indeed  they  are  still,  like 
the  prophet's  chamber  of  2  K  4",  furnished  with 
'a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candle- 
stick.' But  those  of  the  wealthy  were  furnished 
with  the  greatest  luxury.  In  our  Lord's  time  the 
custom  of  reclining  at  meals  was  common.  The 
couches  and  tables,  which  in  the  larger  houses 
were  placed  on  a  raised  part  of  the  guest-chamber 
callea  the  Ktvan,  occupied  three  sides  of  a  square, 
and  the  guests  reclined  with  their  heads  toward 
the  table,  the  feet  outward  toward  the  wall,  and 
the  left  arm  resting  on  a  cushion.  This  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reading  such  narratives  as  those 
of  the  two  anointings  and  of  the  last  Passover. 
The  places  at  table  were  allotted  to  the  guests 
according  to  a  strict  etiquette,  as  to  the  details 
of  which  there  is  considerable  uncertainty.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Pharisees  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  'chief  seats'  {wpwroKkialai)  at  feasts  brought 
on  them  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  (Lk  14^'*  )>  ^^d  gave 
occasion  to  His  warnings  to  the  disciples  to  avoid 
such  unseemly  eagerness  for  personal  honour  (Mt 
23«,  Mk  12«»-,  Lk 20«»). 

Besides  the  guest-chambers  of  private  houses, 
there  were,  as  there  are  now,  in  most  villages  one 
or  more  guest-chambers,  provided  and  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  who  arrived  in  larger  numbers  than 
could  be  privately  entertained.  They  were  shelters 
for  man  and  beast  of  a  very  simple  kind.  Some 
think  that  the  '  inn'  of  Bethlehem  (Lk  27)  was  of 
this  character,  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  rather  an  inn  under  the  care  of  a  host,  like 
the  iroMdoxtiw  of  Lk  10^. 

LrriBATURB.— HMtings*  DB,  artt  'House'  'Hospitality'; 
Eneye.  BibL^  art.  '  House ' ;  Jeunsh  Eneydopedia,  art.  *  House ' ; 
Trumbull.  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  pp.  78-142 ;  Van 
Lennep,  Manners  and  Customs  in  Bible  Lands,  pp.  442,  689  ff. ; 
Robinson,  BRP^  i.  p.  80  f.,  iL  p.  18  ff. ;  Lane,  Modem  Egyp- 
tians, L  p.  5ff.;  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  ad  loe.;  Swete, 
Com,  on  Mark;  Edersheim,  L\fe  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Mstsiah,  L  664,  ii.  206,  483,  493. 

Charles  S.  Macalpine. 
OUIDE.— 1.  Thevjord'auicle.*— In  AV  of  GospeU 
the  noun  *  guide '  is  found  only  in  Mt  23**-  **,  where 
it  represents  i8riy6s  (lit.  *  a  leader  of  the  way '). 
iUvTfds  occurs  also,  however,  in  Mt  15",  where  KV 
has  consistently  substituted  'blind  guides'  for 
'blind  leaders'  of  AV  (cf.  Ac  1",  Ro  2^).  As  a 
verb,  'guide'  in  AY  of  Grospela  represents  two 
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different  words  in  the  original,  (a)  dSriy^ut  (from 
66Tjy6s)  in  Jn  16^.  ddrryiu  is  found  also  in  Mt  15^^ 
Lk  6»  (cf.  Ac  8'^  Rev  7*^),  but  is  there  rendered 
'lead'  in  AV,  which  RV  again  properly  changes 
to  *  guide.'  (6)  tcarevOOyu)  {lit,  'tomalce  straight'), 
which  occurs  only  once  in  Gospels  (Lk  1" ;  but  cf . 
1  Th  3",  2  Th  3*).  An  interesting  contrast  mi^ht 
be  drawn  between  the  false  6Srjyol,  the  *  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind '  (Mt  15"  23^^,  Lk  6»),  and  the 
true  6STjy6s  (who  is  also  Himself  i^  &86s,  Jn  14*),  who 
came  into  the  world  to  '  set  our  feet  straight'  into 
the  way  of  peace  (Lk  I'*),  who  promised  before  His 
departure  that  He  would  send  the  Spirit  of  truth 
to  guide  His  people  into  all  the  truth  (Jn  16"),  and 
who  will  Himself  hereafter  'guide  them  to  life- 
giving  springs  of  water'  (Rev  7^'').  With  Christ 
as  651776$  of  His  people  cf .  the  dpxny^  of  Ac  3**  6'^, 
He  2»«  12^. 

2.  Christ  as  our  Guide. — To  communities  and  to 
individuals,  otherwise  walking  in  darkness,  Christ 
is  their  Guide,  the  Shepherd  leading  His  sheep,  the 
Light  preceding  His  people.  There  can  be  only 
one  Guide, — a  man  cannot  foUow  the  lode-star  and 
also  make  for  every  flickering  will-o'-the-wisp  that 
allures  and  entices  him.  Christ  has  deliberately 
and  finally  claimed  the  guidance  of  mankind.  Hje 
bade  sincere  aspirants  alter  life  follow,  not  the  Law 
as  such,  nor  even  God  as  unincamate,  but  Himself^ 
the  Law-in-character  and  the  God-in-man  (Lk  18^, 
Mt  16",  Jn  12^).  His  guidance  is  to  be  universal 
in  its  scope  ( Jn  1^* '),  and  will  be  sufficient  in  its 
nature  (Jn  21^).  Without  Him  the  mass  of  men 
are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  (Mt  9^).  He 
alone  reveals  God  to  man  (Mt  11^),  and  so  displays 
the  goal  of  man's  bein^.  He  taught,  therefore,  as 
one  having  unique  authority  (Mt  7^),  and  rightly 
draws  all  men  to  Himself  (Jn  12*^).  He  Himself, 
and  no  other  conceivably  or  possibly,  is  the  Way 
as  well  as  the  Truth  and  the  Life  (Jn  14*).  Hence 
the  warning:  'Take  heed  that  no  man  lead  you 
astray '  (Mk  13").  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
impossibility  of  the  Christian's  seeking  any  other 
guidance,  expressed  in  St.  Peter's  exclamation : 
*  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?*  (Jn  6").  Of  this 
sole  claim  and  unique  authority  the  three  chosen 
disciples  heard  the  ratification  m  the  bewildering 
glory  of  the  Transfiguration :  *  This  is  my  beloved 
Son  :  hear  ye  him '  (Mk  9').  This  guidance  Christ 
gives  to  His  follower  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  guiding 
into  all  the  truth  (Jn  16") ;  and  very  especially 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  tell  of  Him 
(Jn  5^),  and  whose  meaning  He  can  make  plain 
(Lk  24*^-  **).  Christ  Himself  ratified  the  ^iaance 
afforded  by  Scripture  at  crises  of  His  life,  m  which 
example  and  precept  were  wedded  together  in 
indissoluble  union,  as  in  the  Temptation,  the 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  on  the  Cross  (Lk 
4.  19*«  23**). 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  Father's  will  was 
Christ  s  will,  even  to  the  uttermost :  *  Not  what  I 
will,  but  what  thou  wilt'  (Mk  14««).  So  Christ 
guides  us  to  union  with  (jrod,  our  true  destiny ; 
through  Him  we  come  to  the  Father  (Jn  14'). 
Hence  His  guidance  is  into  peace  (Lk  1™),  as  the 
aged  Zacharias  felt  and  declared.  It  is  the  steady, 
unvarying  guidance  of  the  heart  towards  its  Divine 
home,  the  love  of  God,  as  the  name  Immanuel 
suggests  (Mt  1^).  It  is  an  absolute  guidance,  or 
no  guidance  (Lk  G*^-^^). 

W.  B.  Frankland. 

GUILE.— See  Deceit. 

OUILT  is  the  state  of  the  sinner  before  God, 
whereby,  becoming  the  object  of  Grod's  wrath,  he 
incurs  the  debt  and  punishment  of  death.  So 
closely  are  Sin,  Guilt,  and  Death  connected,  both 
in  the  OT  and  NT,  that  the  terms  are  almost 
interchangeable,  and  can  be  adequately  discussed 


only  in  relation  to  one  another  (see  art.  Six).  It 
will  suffice  in  the  present  article  to  show  that  the 
removal  of  guilt  was  the  object  of  Christ's  death, 
and  that  the  recognition  of  sin  as  guilt  is  in  conse- 
quence a  prominent,  if  not  the  primary  feature  of 
tne  teaching  of  the  NT  concerning  sin. 

1.  The  gospel,  as  first  preached  by  the  Baptist 
(Mt  3*^)  and  Jesus  Himself  (Mk  1",  Mt  4«  10'),  was 
the  Kingdom  of  Grod.  Even  the  Fourth  Evangelist* 
who  usually  presents  it  as  Eternal  Life,  witnesses 
to  this  fact  ( Jn  3'*  *).  The  message,  therefore,  as 
coupled  with  the  summons  to  repentance,  involves 
a  restoration  of  personal  relations,  God  reigning  in 
the  midst  of  a  reconciled  people.  Baptism,  though 
the  symbolism  of  cleansing  is  employed,  is  '  unto 
remission'  (Mk  l^  Lk  3')  rather  than  to  the  wash- 
ing away  of  sins ;  remission  being  not  a  vital  act 
by  which  sinners  are  made  just,  but  a  personal 
favour  (Mt  6*',  cf.  1  Jn  1*)  by  which  tney  are 
accounted  righteous.  The  risen  Lord  expressly 
carries  on  this  view  of  His  atoning  work  into  the 

Sroclamation  of  the  completed  Christian  gospel. 
Remission  of  sins  was  to  be  preached  in  His  name 
among  all  the  nations  (Lk  24*',  cf .  Mt  28").  To 
this  message  the  primitive  preaclung  shows  an 
exact  fidelity  (Ac  ^  6"  10*»  13»  26").  The  ex- 
pression  '  blotted  out '  in  Ac  3"  emphasizes  for- 
giveness as  the  cancelling  of  an  account.  And 
the  statement  of  St.  Paul  in  Ac  17*>  (cf.  Ro  3»), 
that  God  had  '  overlooked '  the  times  of  ignorance, 
again  gives  prominence  to  the  personal  relation. 

It  is  the  guilt  rather  than  the  infection  of  sin 
which  appears  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The 
analogy  between  disease  and  sin,  which  the  miracles 
of  healing  suggest,  might  appear  to  show  the 
contrary.  But  it  is  douotful  wnether  the  transi- 
tion from  the  sickness  of  the  body  to  that  of  the 
soul  would  have  presented  itself  to  the  Hebrew  in 
this  form,  and  not  rather  through  the  conception 
of  sufiering  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  this, 
for  example,  that  makes  the  problem  of  the 
*  marred  visage'  of  Jehovah's  Servant  (Is  62^*"^  53). 
And  the  interpretation  given  by  our  Lord  Himself 
in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  seems  to  be  decisive. 
His  power  to  cure  the  body  is  the  evidence,  not  of 
His  power  to  heal  the  soul,  but  of  His  authority 
{i^owria)  to  forgive  sins  (Mk  2*®).  It  is  the  *  debts* 
which  remain  as  the  permanent  result  of  past 
'trespasses,'  for  which  we  ask  forgiveness  in  the 
Lord  s  Prayer  (Mt  6",  Lk  11*) ;  and  when  we  crave 
deliverance,  it  is  not  from  the  sick  will,  but  from 
the  *  Evil  One '  (Mt  6^'),  the  personal  enemy  of  God 
who  has  received  a  guilty  allegiance.  The  im- 
portance of  this  aspect  of  sin  is  further  marked 
oy  the  requirement  of  human  forgiveness  as  the 
condition  because  the  pattern  of  Divine  remission 
(Mt  6"- "  18«-35).  What,  therefore,  is  removed  is 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  the  subjective  conse- 
quences, but  an  objective  result  of  sin.  If  it  be 
urged  that  Christ  discharges  the  latter  only  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  He  destroys  the  former,  as 
expressed  in  the  words  *  it  is  he  tnat  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins'  (Mt  1",  but  cf.  Ro  &),  the 
reply  is  that  Jesus  is  here  represented  as  Saviour 
in  the  sense  in  which  Messiah  was  to  save,  and 
that  this  is  determined  by  the  meaning  of  '  salva- 
tion '  as  developed  in  the  theology  of  the  OT.  The 
root  idea  of  the  Messianic  salvation  is  liberation 
not   remedy   (Ex  14»»    15«,   Is  45"  46»'  52"    Lk 

\9»,  71.  77\ 

Again,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  promi- 
nence  given  to  judgment,  especially  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mt  6*^* "  7**  ' 

JQIS  \  ^SO-34  ][286*  87.  41.  &  }g-J7.  28  ^928  24cP^*'>^^  25''''''^^  2&^ 

Lk  12*^-  ^).  The  unquenchable  fire  is  not  merely 
the  automatic  result  of  sin  bring^ing  forth  death, 
but  punishment  inflicted  bv  judicial  sentence  (Mk 
9*^'*,  Mt  25**).     The  wicked  are  workers  of  in- 
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the  peraon&l  relation,  and  therefore  the  cuilt  of  sin, 
which  appears  in  the  psj^blee  of  the  Cost  Sheep, 
etu.  (Lk  15).  The  joy  of  the  angeU  is  repreaeated 
aa  ariain);  out  of  the  reconcOiation  between  the 
Father  and  the  penitent  (Lk  15'°).  The  expiatory 
cbaracter  of  the  Cross  is  not  so  fally  evident. 
But  Jesus  gives  His  life  a  ransom  (Mk  10"  1|] ;  the 
Agony  was  a  cup  given  by  His  Father  (Mk  H"  |1); 
the  sorrow  of  deatR  was  the  forsaking  by  God  (Mk 
15"  ]•) ;  the  peace  of  Calvary  the  self  committal  to 
the  father  (Lk  23«'). 

2,  The  Go»pel  of  St.  John,  dwelling,  as  it  does, 
npoD  ttie  gift  of  Gtod  as  life,  tmth,  and  light,  might  , 
Beem  on  a  superficial  reading  to  obscure,  if  not  to 
^ore,  the  view  of  aln  as  guilt.  But  even  the  ■ 
ftologue  couples  grace,  or  God's  free  favour,  with 
tmth  as  that  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
tliat  in  antithesis  to  the  Law  given  by  Moses  (Jn 
1").  The  witness  of  the  Baptist  is  to  the  Lamb  of 
G<>d  (1"-"),  a  sacriiicial  term  involving  expiation 
(19»i  cf.  Ex  12",  Nu9",  lCo5',Jn6"withWB8t-  ' 
cott's  note).  To  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  to  escape  Judgment  (Jn  3'*  C).  It  is  'ac- 
cusation to  the  Father'  which  the  Jews  have  to 
fear  (5*).  Through  Clirist  we  come  to  the  Father 
(14*).  The  commUsion  of  the  risen  Christ  to  His 
disciples  is  to  forgiva  and  retain  sins  (20" ;  cf.  Mt 
16"  18"*).  It  is  the  confession  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  which  the  First  Epistle  represents  as  effecting 
thecleonsing  from  sin  and  unrighteousness  through 
the  sacriiicial  blood  and  heavenly  intercession  of 
our  Advocate  with  the  Father  (1  Jn  2'-»).  The 
use  of  iro/ila,  '  lawlessness,'  as  a  synonym  for  d/utfi- 
Tla,  'sin,'  implies  the  guilt  of  a  broken  law  (3*). 
The  condenmation  or  acquittal  of  the  heart  reflects 
the  judgment  of  God  (3*').  In  the  Apocalypse,  sin 
is  set  in  relation  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
{Rev  4»),  incurring  His  wrath  (6"),  noted  in  His 
books  (20"),  and  receiving  His  plagnes  (15'). 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  set  forth  St.  Paula  theory  of 

Jiiilt  without  entering  npon  the  whole  question  of 
i.4  view  of  sin.  But  a  few  considerations  will 
make  it  clear  that  he  looks  at  sin,  in  the  lirst 
instance,  as  incurring  guilt.  It  is  represented  as 
an  act  committed  against  God  (Ro  1").  All  its 
essential  features  are  recapitulated  in  each  indi- 
vidual sin  or  transgression.  It  is  only  through  the 
Law  that  it  can  appear  as  what  it  is  (3"  7').  It 
can  only  be  separated  from  its  actual  manifesta- 
tions by  being  represented,  not  as  a  predisposing 
canse  ol  these,  but  as  itself  an  act  of  disobedience 
on  the  part  of  Adam  (6").  Death  is  not  so 
much  its  consequence  as  its  punishment  or  wa^^ 
{5"  6»),  not  following  automatically,  but  in- 
llicted  by  the  sentence  of  an  offended  God  (1",  [S 
Eph  5*,  Col  3").  It  involves  responsibility  (Bo  1"),  „ 
desert  (1"),  condemnation  (5"-'').     The  work  of    Wg 


of  trajiBgression  {i"),  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses 
16").  'The  figure  is  that  of  a  ruler  U)  whose  sway 
all  men  have  as  a  penalty  been  judicially  consigned, 
and  from  whose  custody  the  free  favour  oi  God 
in  Christ  releases  them.  'All  have  sinned'  (6"), 
whether  with  or  without  an  explicit  publication 
of  law.  St.  Paul  would  not  have  allowed  that 
through  an  involuntary  taint  of  heredity  men 
had  at  anv  time  suii'ered  without  personal  guilt. 
The  Gentiles  have  the  Law,  being  enlightened  by 
conscience  (2"-  " ;  cf.  Mt  25"-").  Though  the  Law 
is  not  explicitly  revealed,  they  are  in  elfect  trans- 
gressors. If  in  Ko  4"  St,  Paul  declares  tliat  'the 
law  worketh  wrath,'  because  'where  there  is  no 
law,  neither  ia  there  transgression,'  in  Gal  3"  he 
says  rather  that  the  Law  was  added  {rpoaeriS^), 
came  in  between  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment, 
because  of  transgressions ;  i.e.  to  bring  home  un- 
mistakably to  those  who  wore  already  guilty  the 
conviction  of  their  offences. 

So  we  are  brought  to  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification.  Without  pressing  the  forensic 
metaphor  to  a  point  inconsistent  with  St.  Patd'a 
thought,  which  would  relegate  the  whole  theology 
of  guilt  to  a  region  of  formal  conceptions  un- 
checked by  experience,  we  are  bound  to  remember 
that  the  Apostle  is  concerned  with  the  probation 
of  guilt  assumed  to  exist,  which  is  necessary  before 
the  sinner  can  throw  himself  upon  the  otfer  of 
free  salvation  secured  to  him  through  the  gospel. 
Justification  is  not  in  itself  a  change  of  character, 
a  transformation  of  life,  but  an  alteration  of 
status  (Ro  6'-',  Eph  2"),  a  reversal  of  relations 
whereby  the  '  servants  of  sin '  (Ko  6"),  '  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath'  (Eph  2*)  become  'children  of  grace,' 
'sons  of  God'  (daJ  3").  It  is  the  antithesU  of 
trespasses  (Ro  4'^),  no  more  to  be  confused  with 
sanctification,  which  is  its  fruit  (6"),  than  is  trans- 
gression with  uncleanness,  which  is  its  issue  (1"). 
To  be  justi^ed  from  sin  ia  to  have  escaped — either 
by  paying  the  penalty  of  death  (6')  or  by  believing 
in  Christ  Jesus  (3**- ")— from  what  in  a  figure  is 
regarded  as  its  claim  or  dominion  over  the  life 
(6"~"),  involving  an  obedience  or  yielding  of  the 
members.  This  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
conception  of  sin,  from  which  St.  Paul  starts,  as  a 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  allegiance  admitting  of 


Christ  is  primarily  an  act  of  righteous  obedience 
(5"-",  Ph  2"),  undoing  the  act  of  disobedience  in 
which  all  sin  is  included ;  an  offering  for  sin  con- 
demning sin  in  the  flesh  (Ro  8'),  and  wiping  otT  the 
score  of  trespasses  (Col  2").  Its  effect  in  the 
broadest  view  is  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation (Ro  8*)  and  reconciliation  with  God  (5'°, 
2  Co  5"-").  St  Paul's  view  of  the  function  of  law 
must  here  be  remembered.  The  analog  of  a 
therapeutic  drug,  administered  in  order  that  the 
disease  may  declare  itself,  is  apt  to  mislead.  This 
is  not  in  the  Apostle's  thought.  For  trespasses  or 
transgressions  are  themselves  sin,  not  merely  its 
symptoms  (Eph  2'-').  It  is  the  removal  of  toese, 
not  of  a  cause  distinguishable  from  them,  which 
ia  the  purpose  of  the  Cross  (Ro  ^ ;  cf.  5"  8*"), 
Deatli,  which  passed  upon  all ' 


We  iball  be  aved  from  confusion  with  rmnl  bi  the  PsuUn* 
view  ol  guilt,  uid  the  necsaitf  ol  contonniiiE  the  whole 
doctrine  ot  tin  to  this  primuf  Idea,  bjr  conaiderins  what  ha 
meuiflby  'luloptiDn'  And  'gnce.'  There  b  do  clear  instance  in 
uiy  Epiitle  ol  the  uu  of  the  void  x^i  In  it>  Utcr  ecdeeiutlol 
HDBe  ol  *n  ijitueion  ol  ipintuml  atrfln^th  (see  8iuidiky'H«d1»m, 
Bmimni,  noUi  on  1>  r,-lfii).    In  loiiie  pmelgM,  •pMt  trom  other 

Eph  *  ™  But  the  TOOt  Id™  is  the  free  liivour  of  Ood  Ihrough 
ChriHt  (Ko  4*  fil^X    It  is  not.  therefore,  ui  imnarted  fill,  but 
an  attitude  ot  Che  Divine  1 
ship,  aa  applied  lo  the  re 
noteicludlngcommunity  ..  ,„ 

ive  purpose  of  the  rather  (Eph  1').  It  U  not  reachi 
lnotloQ  Ircm  membership  In  Chriat,  aa  thoug^h  tl 
tiigheat  action  of  IHvine  grace  were  nolhing  more  than  tl 
operation  ot  a  natural  law.  Uodem  Uieologj',  with  its  leadii 
idea  ot  Kilidarity,  hasUnded  lo  obscure  the  personal  action 
the  Falher  in  admitting  mankind^  to  JelJowshlp.    Bt  Fau 

I  privUese  rather  tb 
6.1  li!:  He  — 


>;  He  len  1  < 


primoBeniture  (Ei  4«,  Jer  31".  Ps  89",  i 
Job  iSii,  la  It").  Thus  the  ChriaUan  atl 
fanJIy  ol  Ood  by  '  adopUon '  (Oal  4«,  Eph  1» ;  et.  Gal  3".  where 
BonahSplspresenWdaaaprivilene  BranledJ™  Til  i'»Ti«X  The 
Spirit  which  makes  him  a  member  ol  Chilrt  Is  the  'Spirit  at 
uiopUon-  (Ro  8").  freeij-  given  bv  God  U>  those  whom  He  lakes 
lor  F^  children  (6b14<,  BoWe"-'",  I  (kJlSiS).  Membeishlp  in 
Christ  Is  thus  rather  the  remit  thsJi  the  (vuse  ol  the  filial  rela- 
tion. TbeChrietian  life  dopenda,  not  upon  the  eradication  of 
■vll,  but  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Bph  IT.  the  clearing  ol 
the  guilty  on  the  part  ot  a  peiaonal  Ood  In  conBcquence  of  the 

Braonal  satistacUon  offered  by  Clhrist  (Ro  3"'-"  W,  cl.  E.  »4*  l> 
Is  view  ot  eooship,  as  InTotving  Ood's  elective  purpose  and 
mans  hM  reepone,  IrequeDtly  underlies  St  Faul'a  argument 
iBsaclsthe  cluld  ol  pt^ilseToal  «■<  tC  »,  Ro  4n  9>  %  Abra- 
ham the  latherol  the  failhtul((]al3',  Ro  4'^  Die  redemption 
ol  the  body  Is  itsell  aa 'adoption '  (Ro  SB). 
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4.  I'he  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  brings  out  the 
various  elements  in  the  conception  of  human  guilt 
with  conspicuous  clearness.  We  have  to  do  with 
the  living  God  (He  3^'  4"  10"),  who  is  a  consuming 
fire  (12*),  self -existent  and  separate  from  creation 
(12^8"**),  the  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge  (1(P 
12*-'),  whom  to  see,  therefore,  demands  a  purify- 
ing separation  on  the  part  of  His  suppliant  wor- 
shipper (9"  lO*').  What  men  need  is  ooldness  to 
approach  His  throne  (4^'  10^'),  and  so  to  enter  into 
His  rest  (4"*).  But  there  is  an  obstacle,  typified 
by  propitiatory  rites  and  attested  by  universal 
experience  {^^^  lO**").  The  comers  thereunto 
need  a  reXeffcMrij  (2**- "),  the  accomplishment  of  a 
preliminary  act  of  satisfaction  (2^^  5")  which  shall 
render  them  competent.  The  experience,  which 
justifies  the  fulfilment  of  rites  felt  to  be  inade- 
quate, is  the  fear  of  death  (2^^),  the  spirit  of 
bondage  (i6.)»  the  evil  conscience  (1(P).  This  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  ignorance,  error,  or  in- 
firmity (5^),  all  of  which  are  recognized  as  present 
in  human  character  and  requiring  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  the  consciousness  that  the  offerer  has  a  past 
which  repentance  cannot  separate  from  him  in  re- 
spect of  nis  relation  to  the  Everlivinc  (lO^*-*-*^), 
a  record  of  offences  for  which  none  but  One  who 
Himself  'ever  liveth'  can  atone  by  an  abiding 
intercession  (7^,  cf.  10^*).  The  conscience  must  be 
pureed  from  dead  works  (9"  10**),  which  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  their  present  results  in  char- 
acter. The  'redemption  of  transgressions'  (9'^; 
cf.  Ac  \1^,  Ro  3«-  2»),  the  removal  of  a  burden  (2" 
Ivoxoi  bovKtia^y  cf.  Ja  2^^),  is  the  method  whereby 
consecration  to  God's  service  and  boldness  of  access 
are  secured.  Even  sanctification  itself  in  Hebrews 
(12",  cf.  2»-"  W^^*  IZ^)  is,  not  indeed  the  formal 
consecration  of  the  sinner,  but  the  removal  of  the 
'weight*  of  guilt  (12^),  of  which  the  fulness  of 
faith  ( 10^)  is  the  counterpart  in  spiritual  experience. 

6.  'ihAtguUt  is  originaZy  i.e.  attaches  to  all  man- 
kind, and  may  be  predicated  of  each  individual 
before  particular  evidence  of  transgression,  is  im- 
plied in  the  facts  of  redemption  (see  art.  SiN), 
and  explicitly  taught  in  the  r^T.  In  the  famous 
passage  Ro  5*^'^  nothing  is  said  of  a  transmitted 
tendency  to  sin,  though  it  has  been  often  supposed 
that  this  is  implied.  But  St.  Paul  does  say  that 
death  'passed  unto  all  men'  through  Adam's 
transgression.  The  context  shows  that  death  is 
here  regarded  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  God. 
And  guilt  is  impliea  in  the  remarkable  sentence 
'  all  have  sinned,'  which  interprets  the  statement 
that  'through  one  man  sin  entered.'  How  St. 
Paul  reached  this  apparent  paradox  seems  clear 
from  a  consideration  of  Jewish  theology.  The  OT 
bears  abundant  witness  to  the  belief  tnat  the  sins 
(plural)  of  the  fathers  are  '  visited '  upon  the  chil- 
dren (Ex  20*  34^),  while  at  the  same  time  the 
teaching  of  Ezekiel  balances  it  by  an  emphatic 
vindication  of  the  separate  responsibility  of  each 
soul  (Ezk  18*-  **).  Apart  from  tne  narrative  of  the 
Fall,  which  indicates  a  penalty  involving  the  seed 
of  the  woman  (Gn  3"*  ^•),  this  is,  perhaps,  as  far  as 
the  OT  carries  us.  But  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (2**) 
represents  death  as  entering  the  world  through  the 
envy  of  the  devil,  and  Sirach  (25**)  declares  that 
sin  originated  from  a  woman,  and  '  because  of  her 
we  all  die.'  The  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  however, 
differentiating  the  actual  transgression  of  Adam 
from  the  potentiality  of  sin  involved  in  his  creation, 
expressly  asserts  that  death  was  decreed  against 
the  generations  of  Adam.  Elsewhere  death  is 
3poken  of  as  incurred  by  the  personal  guilt  of  each 


individual,  and  the  statement  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  (54"*  ^'),  that  '  each  of  us  is  the  Adam  of 
his  own  soul,'  looks  like  an  attempt  to  express  a 
mystery  which  alone  can  reconcile  these  divergent 
views.  According  to  Weber  {Altsynag.  Theol, 
p.  216),  the  nett  result  of  Talmudic  teaching 
appears  to  be  that  'by  the  Fall  man  came  under 
a  curse,  is  guilty  of  death,  and  his  right  relation 
to  Grod  is  rendered  difficult.'  It  is  probably  only 
in  the  sense  of  transmitted  taint  that  Edersheiin 
{Life  and  TimeSt  ete.  i.  p.  165  ffl )  disallows  original 
sin  as  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  older  Rabbis; 
for,  in  common  with  other  writers,  he  acknow- 
ledges the  frequent  assertion  of  inherited  guilt. 
That  St.  Paul  was  familiar  with  this  prevalent 
view  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  or  that  he  availed 
himself  of  it  to  interpret  the  relation  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah  to  the  whole  human  race,  as  giving  the 
victory  over  sin,  the  wages  of  which  is  death  (Ro 
6^),  and  the  power  of  which  is  the  outraged  law 
(1  Co  15"). 
LmiuTUEK.— See  art.  Siif.  J.  G.  SiMPSON. 

GULF  ixdfffUL,  from  x"'^^^*  ^o  yaum,  gape,  open 
wide,  Lk  16^  only.  Chasma  (shortened,  masm)  is 
the  exact  transliteration  of  the  Greek,  but  this 
word,  in  general  use,  is  later  than  the  AV.  Thidale 
has  '  a  great  space,'  and  the  Geneva  VS  '  a  great 
^ulfe,'  with  'swallowing  pit'  in  the  margin). — It 
is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  other  represen- 
tations of  the  division  between  the  worlds  of  the 
unseen.  In  Plato's  vision  in  the  Republic  there  is 
an  intermediate  space  where  judges  are  seated, 
who  divide  to  the  nght  hand  or  to  the  left  accord- 
ing as  men  are  found  just  or  unjust.  Return  to 
the  upper  world  is  possible ;  but  when  any  incurable 
or  unpunished  sinners  tried  to  ascend, '  the  opening, 
instead  of  receiving  them,  gave  forth  a  sound,  and 
then  wild  men  of  fiery  aspect,  who  were  standing 
by  and  knew  what  the  sound  meant,'  seized  and 
carried  them  to  be  cast  into  hell  (Jowett's  PkUo^ 
iii.  512  f . ).  Virgil's  vision  is  of  '  a  cavern,  deep  and 
huge,  with  its  vast  mouth,  craggy,  sheltered  oy  ite 
black  lake  and  forest  gloom,  aer  which  no  birds 
might  speed  along  unharmed ;  such  an  exhalation, 
pouring  from  its  black  jaws,  rose  to  the  vault  of 
heaven;  wherefore  the  Greeks  named  the  spot 
Avemus.'  The '  dreadful  prison-house '  is  guarded 
by  a  '  gate  of  ponderous  size,  with  pillars  of  solid 
adamant ;  so  that  no  mortal  might,  nay,  nor  the 
dwellers  in  the  sky,  are  strong  enough  to  throw  it 
do>vn  in  war'  {jEneid,  vi.  236 f.,  553 f.).  Comins 
to  Jewish  representations,  the  Book  of  Enoch 
speaks  of  three  separations  between  the  spirits  of 
the  dead, — 'by  a  chasm,  by  water,  and  by  light 
above  it'  (ch.  22).  In  Rabbinical  teaching  (cf. 
Weber,  Jikd.  TheolJ*  341)  the  separation  between 
Paradise  and  Ge-hinnom  is  minimized ;  it  is  but 
*  a  wall,'  *  a  palm-breadth,'  a  *  finder-breadth,*  *  a 
thread.'  With  this  representation  the  'great 
gulf  of  the  parable  is  m  striking  contrast.  It 
would  be  obviously  wrong  to  interpret  litexully,  or 
even  to  insist  upon  some  spiritual  counterpart  of 
the  detail  of  the  parable,  as  it  would  be  wrong  to 
base  upon  the  parable  as  a  whole  any  doctrine  of 
the  future  over  and  above  its  clear  moral  lesson 
and  warning.  But  the  solemn  words  of  Jesus  as 
to  the  possibility  and  danger  of  the  fixity  of  char* 
acter  in  evil  must  not  l^  lightly  set  aside  (see 
Eternal  Sin). 

LiTERATURB.  —  Bruce,  Paracolic  Tetuhing^  p.  808 ;  Mmond, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  p.  277. 

W.  H.  Dyson. 
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HADES*— 4See  Dead,  Eschatologt,  and  Hell  this  was  the  material  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul 

(Descent  into).  wrought  at  his  trade  (Ac  18'),  his  native  province 

supplying  it  in  great  quantities. 

HAIR.— The  Jews  seem  to  have  shared  with  W.  Ewinq. 
other  peoples  the  belief  that  the  hair  is  reaUy  '  a  HALL. — '  Hall  *  appears  in  the  AY  in  a  way  to 
living  ana  importimt  part  of  the  body*  (W.  R.  cause  not  a  little  confusion,  as  tr.  sometimes  of 
Smith,  RS'  324 ;  Frazer,  Golden  Boualfi,  iiL  390).  cuJXi)  and  sometimes  of  xpairc^pioy.  In  Mt  27'^  AV 
This  lent  importance  to  the  oath  oy  the  head  has  *  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesus  into 
which  was  common  among  them  (Mt  5*"),  and  it  the  common  hall*  (a  circumlocution  for  irpeurc^ptor). 
accounts  for  the  attention  given  to  the  hair  in  con-  In  Mk  15''  AV  has  *  into  the  hcUl  called  Prcetortum^^ 
nexion  with  vows  (Ac  18**^;  Jos.  BJ  II.  xv.  1 ;  on  as  tr.  of  lo-w  t^j  ai>X^  5  imv  irpairthpiow,  RV  has 
hair  as  offering  and  in  vows  see  W.  R.  Smith,  Ix,  not  entirely  relieved  this  confusion.  The  English 
323  ff.;  Frazer,  Ix,  i.  370  ff.).  In  NT  times  long  Revisers  render  Tpaxr<i)f>iov  by  *  palace,*  following 
hair  was  regarded  as  a  glory  of  women,  but  a  dis-  Rhem.;  while  the  American  Revisers,  more  liter- 
grace  to  men  (1  Co  11***  ").  Opinion  had  changed  ally,  give  prcetorium,  the  Latin  word  which  was 
since  the  days  of  Absalom.  carried  over,  transliterated,  into  the  Greek,  and 

Among  the  Arabs  the  ancient  sentiment  Borvivea.    Many  w^iich   denoted    originally  the    pr8etor*s    tent    or 

Btalwurt  men,  not  merely  'immature  lads'  (ASS  826X  take  abode,    or    the    generals    headquarters.     Tmdale 

pride  in  their  long  ffjoesyfoda.    It  is  interorting  tOso  to  note  a  introduced  *  judgement-hall  *  for  wpaiTtbpioy,  and  is 

?^  ^i^  iSrS^'SS^  ^°;r •hS??™S£  fn^  fo"»^«d  by  AaP  in  Jn  18*  »  l/Jte.    The  AV 

be  cropped  close  before  the  wedding,  and  replaced  by  a  high  renders  ai5X^  by  *  palace    m  Mt  26»-  "• ",  Mk  14**-  % 

head-dress  of  wool  or  silk.    It  is  a  terrible  sai  to  neglect  tUs  Lk  11^,  Jn  18^*^,  when  the  reference  is  te  the  place 

rule  (Hoemer,  *  The  Jews,'  p.  8(8,  in  Story  qf  the  Nations),  where  the  ffovemor  disoensed  justice  ;  by  *  fold '  in 

It  was  customary  to  dress  the  hair  with  ointment  Jn  10^*  ^'  of  the  place  wnere  the  sheep  were  kept  at 

(Mt  6^^),  and  women  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  night ;  and  by  'court'  in  Rev  11',  as  desi^ating 

coiffure  (1  Ti  2*,  IP  3*).     It  was  a  shame  for  a  the  court  of  the  temple.    RV  more  consistently 

woman  to  appear  with  locks  unbound  and  hair  renders  ai)\i(  by  '  court '  instead  of  *  palace,' every- 

dishevelled.  where  except  in  Jn  10^  17  ai\^  rQv  wpo^drup,  where 

Lightfoot  (Works,  ed.  1828,  xii.  861)  gives  two  Rabbinic  quota-  it  has  *  the  fold  of  the  slieep '  (cf.  A V  *  sheepfold  *), 

tions  in  point.    '  Kamitha  had  seven  sons  who  all  performed  the  and  in  v.^*,  where  it  has  simply    'fold.'    X^f,  Mt 

office  of  Wh  priests;  they  ajed  of  her  how  she  came  to  this  26'- «•  »,    where    the    inner    court    of    the    high 

honour?    She  imswered, " The  rafters  of  my  house  never  saw  .     .,     *  m  .   1         .j                     v"  *'            v#*«    #*.^ 

thehairofmyhead"*(ra|ryiirmi?aWw,foLi88.2).  *Thepriest  pnests  ofticial  residence  seems  to  be  meant;  in 

unloosed  the  hair'  of  the  suspected  woman,  about  to  be  tried  by  v.^    '  Peter    sat   without    in    the    palace '    (AY) ; 

the  bitter  water,  •  for  greater  disgrace '  (i5i)(a,  foL  6. 1).  *  without '  stands  in  contrast  with  the  audience- 

When  Mary  (Jn  12*)  wiped  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  room  in  which  Jesus  was  appearing  before  the 

her  hair,  she  thus  '  testified  that,  as  no  sacrifice  authorities,  ».e.  Peter  was  not  m  the  room  of  the 

was  too  costly  for  her  purse,  so  no  service  was  too  official  residence  where  the  trial  wsks  going  on,  but 

mean  for  her  person  *  (Godet,  in  loc, ).  out  in  the  open  court,  around  which  the  house  was 

Abundant  hair  on  head  and  chin  has  always  built ;  and  this  was  *  beneath,'  or  on  a  lower  level 

been  regarded  by  Easterns  as  lending  dignity  to  than  the  audience-room.    See  also  COURT,  PRfi- 

manhood,  and  the  beard  is  an  object  of  special  TORIUM.                                      Geo.  B.  Eager. 
reverence.      *  I  smooth  my  beard,'  says  Doughty, 

'toward  one  to  admonish  him  in  his  wrongful  HALLEL  ('praise'). — A  technical  Hebrew  liturgi- 

dealing  with  me,  and  have  put  him  in  mind  of  lus  cal  term,  appli^  in  Rabbinical  literature  to  certain 

honour.     If  I  touch  his  beard,  I  put  him  in  remem-  Psalms  ana  psalm-pieces  of  praise,  which  character- 

brance  of  our  common  humanity,  and  of  the  wit-  istically  have   as   their   keynote  the   expression 

ness  of  God  above  us.    The  beard  is  taken  in  Hallelujah  ('Praise  ye  Jah  ).    It  is  more  particu- 

Arabia  for  human  honour,  and  to  pluck  it  is  the  larly  applied  to  one  group  of  Psalms  (113-118) 

highest  indignity.   Of  an  honest  man  they  say,  "His  regard^  as  a  liturgic^  unit  (so  sdways  in  the 

is  a  good  beard '  ;  of  a  vile,  covetous  heart, '  *  He  has  Synagogue-liturgy). 

no  beard  " '  {Arabia  Deserta,  i.  268).  What  indignity  p„  ^^.^g  ,^^ .  ^^e  HaDel '  nmr'  il^^r,  as  distinguished  from 

then  He  suffered  of  whom  the  prophet  wrote,  'I  the  'HaUel  of  Egypt'*  (Pss  113-114)  and  the  'great  HaUel' 

gave  .  .  .  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  {^m  V^n)  which  is  osaaUy  understood  to  mean  Ps  ISO.    In 

hair ' !  (Is  50*).  the  Tkdmud  and  Midrash,  however,  the  Psalms  included  in  the 

Single  hairs  are  taken  to  illustrate  the  minute-  ;|«»*  5^i!*;ir,S?t°"'^,gi''®"»  Si  *  ^^>  5?  ^^^f".^^^ 

«««o  ^f  r««^>«  ««-^  t\X4-  1/^ao   T  u  107  oiisi      xiru:*^  136,  and  (3)  Pss  120-186.    The  question  is  discussed  in  Jems, 

ness  of  God  s  care  (Mt  10»,  Lk  12J  21").     White  p^.  v.  7.    See,  further,  Joel  MdUer,  note  to  Sopfurim  xviiL  2 

hairs  are  a  symbol  of  reverend  and  glorious  majesty  (p.  SSSX    In  one  passage  of  the  Mishna  (Pes.  x.  6)  the  HaUel 

(Rev  V*),     The  lon§  hair,  as  of  women,  adds  to  the  (**«  113-118)  is  designated  'HaUeluJah.'    For  *haU-Haner  see 

grotesque  and  terrible  appearance  of  the  locust  ^^^^' 

monsters  (Rev  9").  !•  Origin. — In  its  present  form  the  Psalm-group 

The  Baptist's  garment  of  camel's  hair  [Opl^  Kaii-fi-  (11^118)  seems  clearly  to  have  been  compiled  for 

Xou,  Mt  3^)  is  probably  identical  with  nylr  nyv^  of  Zee  liturgical  purposes  at  a  comparatively  late  date. 

13*,  and  that  of  his  great  prototype  (2  K  1",  where  The  most  probable  view  Ib  that  the  collection  was 


{0pi^  can  also  mean  'wool,'  //.  iii.  273,  Hes.  Op.  PbUSM  ('This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;  we 

515)  of  the  camel  is  softer,  and  of  this  an  inner  ^iU  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it')  points  to  some  day  of  public 

cloak  is  often  worn,  e.a.  in  winter  by  the  fisher-  .  naw  kVSh  Ber,  fAa.   See  J.  Miiiier.  op.  cu.  p.'m  "in"a 

men  on  the  55ea  ot  ijalilee.        ^^^   ,    ^             ,.,    .  tam^rAa  (Bab.  5Aa66.  II86)  Pss  145-148  are  apparently  called  a 

Goats  hair  is  not  named  in  NT,  but  most  likely  *  HalleL' 


thanliseli'ing ;  w.m  suggest  the  Syrinn  w,  &nd  recovery  of 
and  en&oncB  into  the  Temple.  At  Itie  ume  Ome.  the  ooUecaon 
cmbodiBa  DtJier  elEitiendi.  Thua  1^  l£B«-»  hwiui  to  bs  u>  old 
wmg  ot  prtdae  tor  the  Feut  of  TubenutoLei.  With  this  ngreci 
**■-  ■ — •  ""-•  Accordiiw  to  ma  old  bmditJon  prnerved  '-  "-- 

imud  (^a*o  it.  ev  "- 


■eMite 


IvGcmulM ;  the  eight  of  UtnulM ;  Pmtecost  (me  d>j 
Uii  lint  day  ol  [■usover  with  Itafpreoedlna)  nlsbli.'  Iti* 
"     bat'I^benuwleaiindifdnii&aBnpbHir  flnt  io  tt 

'  irndi 


ud  It  ^ould  be  remembered 
»Uy  to  b^ve  been  regai 
Hon  of  the  former  ?rf 


3*^ 


,    ._  curious  iodicj 

be  (MK  In  Uu  rut  tluit  the  1 
fist  palnu  in  the  Uatlel,  P> 
and  mmy  Hebnw  II8S  tre* 

*Tbs  Tart  oonlHila  of  llTe-Rl 
tht  BlDel  of  Hve-fUthik- 


[u  H):  Chejne  {OP  p.  M, 
ion  of  the  Ibllel  on  t£«e  a 
B|  gcHH  bssk  to  Kmon  din  hwdly  be 
Eition  ot  il4  liturgical  oh  m&y  perhApa 
Miilruh  on  the  Pnima  CDunle  Dnl.r 
not  being  regirded.  The  LXX 
Le  Utter  DBAlm  u  put  ot  V9  114, 

:  the  PHlter  of  nie-Olthi;  and 


3.  Jtwixh  liturgical  usage. — As  already  stated, 
the  Halle),  according  t«  tradition,  waa  re^ltirly 
recited  at  the  Feasts  of  Tabernacles,  Dedication, 
Fentecoat,  and  Passever  (Arat  day  and  preceding 
nigl'tl.t 

On  crertiLn  other  d»ya  of  the  yo«r  it  beoune  cuatonmry  to 
reolte  the  Hellel,  vli. :  on  tlie  iut  fl  dtya  ot  Pu»ver,  tnd  on 
new  moina  other  tbin  the  nan  looon  nt  liBbri  (which  introducoa 
the  solemn  penitential  period).  But  thia  uaa^  wae  apparently 
tat<  and  unauthorized,    Thia  la  shown  (a)  by  the  omiBiloii  on 

1K>-"  aiid  llfli'ii ;{  and  "bj  that  both^Kulii  and  Ualmonldea 

^halt'Uallet^n  the  ground  ^bat  lis  emploj-ment  on  Uiew  dayi 
WH  merely  (  ploua  cualom  without  authorlt)'. 

The  recitation  ot  tlie  Hallel  i«  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  special  b1e>u>ing^||  Certain  paria  are  also 
recit«d  with  a  responsive  refrain  : 

(a)  The  flrat  four  veraea  qf  Pa  118  are  eaii  by  the  Header,  the 
pBopIe  responding  after  each:  *0  ipve  thanlm  unto  the  Lord  ; 

nine  ve»eri  of  the  aauie  Pufm  are  also  repeated,  In  part  alter. 
DBlelyi  la  part  to)ceUier,  b]'  lUader  Rod  nn^regaUDn. 

According  to  the  Mishna  {Pes.  v.  7),  which  em- 
IsodieH  old  and  (there  \n  every  reason  to  believe) 
tnuttwortliy  traditions  as  to  the  Teniple-ritual,  the 
Complete  Uallel  was  recited  by  the  Levites  dnring 
the  slanghler  of  the  Pawhol  Iambs  in  the  Temple- 
courts.  1  The  ase  of  Hallel  in  the  Fatchal  meal  at 
home,  when  the  lamb  whs  eaten,  must  be  carefully 
dintincniBhed  from  the  above.  Here  the  data  are 
Bomewtiat  conflicting. 

Aooordlns  to  the  Uiahna  (Pei.  ■.  fl  and  7),  the  Hallel  woa 
ben  rodted  In  two  part^  ud  this  is  (till  the  cuatooi  at  the 
Jewish  PaKhal  nwaL  The  flnt  part  (Paa  113-114)  Immediately 
ToUowB  the  H^ffidl  proper  (the  narraitive  ot  redemption)  and 
precedes  Uie  diiiiking  of  the  ncond  cup  of  wine.  It  Ift  appropTi- 
ataly  cloml  by  a  apedal  benedlcUon  for  redemption.  The 
•aoond  part  (ni  11&-118,  followed  by  136  and  the  '  Bles^ng  ol 
Bong')  tollowi  after  the  mixing  of  the  fourth  cup,  when  thu 
baoquet  and  grace  alter  meat  uve  been  completed.  And  thia 
amngement  Is  atleattd  in  the  Ulahna  (ib.i.    The  content*  of 

•nhaols  of  »"■""■"'-'  and  Uillcl,  the  former  ctmcludinE  It  at 
n  113,  the  latter  at  Pa  lit.  The  wording  of  t^e  benedlouon  for 
ndenptlon  wu  also  not  fuHy  determrnHl  (U.).  it  looks  as 
Oumgb  the  reoltatlon  ot  the  Hallel  in  Che  home-service  were  a 
nmlnlsuDoe  of  the  Temple-ritual,  the  family  meal  being  par- 
takan  ot  between  tho  two  paria  oi  a  family  sucrince.  Just  u  the 
hssover  lamb  was  sacrlflced  In  the  Temple  durinv  tJie  singing 
ol  the  Haael.  The  custom,  as  the  Uishoa  Bucgests.  may  quite 
Well  have  arUen  before  the  destruction  of  tlie  'nmiple. 

3.  Ullage  in  the  Gosptla. — It  is  usually  asaumed 
that  the'hymn  referred   to  in  Mt  2ff»  II  Mk  14» 

•  Cf .  bUo  Bah.  J  mlAin,  IZo. 

tPeriti  {Encyc.  BiM.  i.e.  'Hatler}  connects  the  lltunrial 
ndtation  of  the  Hallel  with  the  Fouove 
was  Bung  in  the  Temple^ervlce),  and  thi 
tnsent  compaaa  only '  dnring  t 
JIat  this  Is  to  _lgnore  the  dat 


a1  (he  denies  that  II 
the  second  century, 

^ .thlSbe...     , 

t  With  the  doubling  of  the  initial  daya  ot  Festivals  that  takeg 

idace  *in  exile,'  the  IB  days  originally  comprised  In  the  above 

mTamount  to  ai,  and  lliUt  to'z. 

t  Hence  the  designation  Oialf-Ilsllel '  for  this  form, 

II  Pot  these  cf,  Singw'a  Heb.-Ena.  Prayrr-Boak,  pp.  419,  224, 

i  For  a  graphic  description  ot  this  see  Edersbelai,  The  Tsm]ite : 


('when  they  had  sung  a  liymn  '  {iiiriaarrti]]  was 
the  second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Pss  113-llS)*  sung 
at  the  concluaion  of  the  Paschal  supper  (see  above)- 
This  is  quit«  possible,  in  view  of  the  probability 


'After  they  had  completed  the  Ballel'(^. 
there  arc  some  Indications  that  the  mage  wu  aubjeot  to  varia- 
tion in  the  eariler  period.  Thus,  according  1o  one  authority, 
tor  the  'oompletian'  ot  the  Hallel  at  the  Paschal  meal  Fs  tS 
m^ht  (ufflne  {Pa.  IIBa).  The  expression  iu,-:rs>n.-  certahily 
suggests  a  l^tschaJ  meaL    ft  Is  signiflcant,  however,  that  ItU 


article 


cited  in  the  body  of  the 
art.  -  UoUel '  in  the  Jt^BM, 


Pa  US;  Biicbler,  ZAT»  ix.  [ItWUj  111-136:  Buitorf,  HtMt. 
Ixx.  [ed.  Fischer) (.0.  Vjn;  Hamburger,  «£  11.3530, 

G.  H.  Box. 
HALLOWED.— Used  of  the  name  of  our  Father 

—first  petition  m  the  Lord's  Prayer  ( Mt  6'  i|  Lk  1 1'), 
=  'reTered'  or  'counted  holy.'  It  is,  says  Godet 
{Com.,  in  loco),  a  praverthat  '  unworthy  conceptions 
of  God  and  of  Hia  cliaracter  may  no  longer  prevul 
among  men.  The  child  of  God  beseeches  Him  to 
manliest  with  effect  Hb  holy  cliaracter,  in  the 
conscience  of  men,  so  that  all  impure  idolatry, 
gr(»s  or  refined,  as  well  as  all  formal  Pharisaism, 
may  be  completely  removed,  and  tliat  every  human 
being  may  unite  with  the  seraphim  in  the  anthem 
of  adoration,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"' 

The  verb  •ri>;<..  is  in  constant  usage  in  LSX  to  render  tha 
differentfoniaof  Heh.  tf-llKseeeonoord-i.t.).  lBJah{8"»>*J 
and  EHklel  (pOMim,  i.i/.  in"  3S>>)  employ  the  word  (rendered 
■aadotity  AV  and  EVjof  the  Lord  and  Hia  name,  in  •"■^ 

whetherbyjudgmentorhyilellvenmce.  OT  usage  with  reference 
to  Sabbalh,  flntborn,  etc.,  ought  to  t>e  compared.  Our  Lord 
n»i.  t^.  (1)  of  Himself  (Jn  lO"  IT")  hi  the  sense  ol  consecration 
-"■--■  ■"  — '  ",V,  cl.  marg.)  to  the  oiBce  ot  Uesslah  by 
■ :!)  ot  Uli  diadpkg  (Jn  IT^^.  i>)  u 


{'sanotifi-'AVi 
HiB  «iibmiUlni 
consecrated 


the  tr 
1.  with,  the  CI 


The  n 


L  idea  is  setting  a) 


.    Thill 


a  holy 


.K  ilf±j  hi  (aee  Lighlloot  on  Ph  H). 
Se«.  further,  artt.  CkwaacajTs  and  SiScnrr. 

Fur  usage  of  the  English  word  see  Hastings' 
DB  {S.V.).  R.  Macpherson. 

HiLTIHO.— A  deficiency  in  gait,  when  one  is 
not  able  to  walk  without  limping.  The  word 
refers  to  the  imperfection  in  the  art  of  walking, 
rather  than  to  the  deficiency,  injury,  or  weakness 
of  the  linib  or  limbs  which  in  the  cause.  TltU 
dilTerentiation  is  illustrated  by  s,  passage  from 
Brand  (1TB9) :  '  He  hath  a  halt  in  walkine  occa- 
sioned by  a  lameness  in  one  of  his  legs  ;  also 
Tennyson  [Guintvert) -.  'It  a  man  were  halt  or 
hunch 'd ' ;  Bunyan  {Pilg.  Proq.  pt.  ii. ) :  '  Mr.  Ready 
to  Halt,' cf.  Ps  38"  [  Shaka.,  jimon,  Ac.  IV,  Sc.  i.: 
'Thou  cold  sciatica,  cripple  our  senators,  that 
their  limbes  may  halt  as  lamely  aa  their  manners ' 
(an  illustration  also  of  the  metaphorical  uae  of 
the  word  'halt'  similar  to  that  of  'lame');  so 
Richard  III.,  Ac.  i.  8c.  i.— 

'Sent  before  my  Hme 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  halt  made  op, 

'That  dogB  hark  at  me  as  1  bait  by  them.' 
'Halfisthetr.  ofx'^^fitinMt  18«,  Mk9«,Lkl4n 
Jn  5" ;  irat  the  translators  of  neither  AV  nor  RV 
maintain  a  close  distinction  between  the  lame  and 
the  halt.  The  halting  are  included  in  the  general 
healings  wrought  by  Jesus  among  the  multitude, 
and  many  of  them  would  doubtlua*  be  of  a  char- 
acter to  yield  readily  to  the  method  of  our  Ixird, 
acting  aa  He  did  on  the  line  of  existing  therapeutio 
forces,  even  wliile  going  far  beyond  our  present 
knowledge  and  experience  of  these  forces. 

T.  H.  Weight. 

■  According  to  the  school  ol  Shainnuii,  I'sa  111-llE. 
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701 


HAND  ( 

Scfid  '  right-ham 
OTvtage. 


■p'palra 
liond,'  api 


OTU 


r  hollow  of  the  hand ' ;  X''p  '■ 
■tpi  ■left-hand').— 

y  Urff«  vuiety  of  mun^ 


r~ 


■Dm    'hind 


ft  ileu^cil  coiuidcntian  of  Ib«K 

tbrough  Che  LXX.  on  Uut  ot  Ihe  OT.  In  (ta  origin  tbe  Hebrew 
■Konl  proh»bLj  mnnt  '  ttreonl' '  (cf.  AM!"-  Wu  = '  Bbnoith  %> 
and  ll  li  und  [n  thli  Bruntive  tiae  in  Joi  S»  <■  there  wh  not 
in  them  iiInn|,-Ch  IliC-  Ikaiufi)  to  dee'),  Fs  70>  ('nons  or  the 
roighlymen  have  found  Ihelf  hands,'  >.*.  Ihej'  Me  powerleta). 
The  word  Li  lued  in  ft  aanjbcr  of  other  Dguntive  venws,  »b 
thp  OV"'''  "'^  Ltxieon  ander  n^.  InAtrucLive  It  the  pasftj^e 
Ei  1<«< '  Ihn  children  ol  Iirul  went  ouC  with  ■  high  tauid'  (cf. 
£x  16^11,  Nu  11^3^};  tile  reference  hi  to  the  hftnd  of  Jehovfth 
i'  with  ft  high  hand '  ^  with  the  hrltt  of  the  higb  band,  ft  meftn- 
Ingvhich  the  preposition  i  treqnentlf  hu);  the '  huid,' itrictly 
■peftklng-.  the  'right  huid'(]'?;X  of  God  ii  the  planet  Venui;t 
Ihifl  antli^ue  conception  is  much  softened  down,  though  ft 
literft],  anllinipDnHnpblc  mom  la  ntlU  Implied  In  the  lue  of 
■  buid '  Id  Pft  tOZ> '  nw  heaven*  are  Cbe  work  of  thy  handL' 

In  reference  to  nUiii  the  wml  la  lued  (]iut  u  ii  the  cue  In 
the  NT)  in  ft  variety  of  Kuca,  ftccordlnff  to  Uie  phraa^in  which 
II  Is  found :  '  to  put  one'*  life  Into  one'iliftDd '  (Jg  le^),  meane  to 
be  ready  to  joopardlia  one'a  life;  'todui  rJie  banda' IB  a  algn 
of  ]ay(£KllI<):  ■  to  lUl  Ihe  hand '  (SV '  consecrftle ')  ia  to  Instal 
In  office  (Jg  HI-"};!  'to  lift  np  the  hand'(*nietber  toivanta 


UA.  Arch,  i 


It  Implied 
adopted  wher 


abour  genenalty  (Dt 
waa  ft  alsn  ol  grief  (3  S  13i>): 
B  algn  ot  ooraags  (to  a  heathen 
haiS  upon  the  mouth '  was  don 

one  (Pr  elV  An  th»e  aymboli 
common  in  the  time  of  Chrlat,  > 
also  In  aytia,  Arabia,  etc 

There  ia  one  other  naa  of  the 
apawngna" 
cf.On3Slt); 


. both  handi,  wai  [be  attitude 

(Pa  WW;  -to  open  [ha  hand'  ia  to 

"  -  ^  -  place  the  iianda  upon  the  head 

■  '-  '-'—  "■-  "-imr  lowftrda  waa 


in  the  OT  which  demanda 

--iiaiB 

called 


Lo  Sohwftlly,^  it  waa  originally 
oecanie  a  nana  waa  oepleted  npon  the  monument  or  pltiar, 
thia  hand  being  a  t4>lten  of  that  wherewith  the  vow  had  been 
made  (tiie  apUfted  hand),  or  perhapt  wherewith  an  offering  had 
been  MOWml  \  la  view,  bowerer,  il  what  has  been  laid  above. 
It  la  raonUlidy  that  thii  handjwaa  a  repreaenution  of  the  hand 
of  the  Deity. 

Utage  in  the  Gospels. — In  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  in  nhich  'hand '  occnrs,  it  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  literal  sense ;  there  is  no  need  to  give 
references  for  these.  Not  infrequently  there  is  the 
exprewion  'at  hand'  in  the  EV  where  in  the 
onginnl  xf^p  Hovs  not  occnr:  e.g.  'the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ib  at  hand '  {^yyiKtr) ;  such  passages  do  not 
properly  belong  to  this  article,  and  are  not  taken 
into  acconnt. 

1.  All  those  things  which  are  done  hy  means  of 
the  liand,  or  in  which  the  visible  part  is  tfone  by  the 
hand  (snch  aa  the  working  of  miiacles,  or  taking 
hold  of  a  person  or  thing)  are  described  as  being 
performed  &i  x"P*''  *'*  ''"'  X"P^'i  *'*  x*'/"^ — 
Ti^Di.  Mk  6=  etc. ;  rti  x'^p'-"',  Mt  4',  Lk  4"  ;  tii  ri,, 
Xt'pa,  Lk  15^.  'Hand'  ia  uaed  frequently  as  a 
synonym  for  '  power '  {Mt  17^,  Mk  Q*',  Lk  1"  9") ; 
in  the  slightlv  different  sense  of '  protecting  power ' 
(Lk  33**) ;  still  in  the  sense  of  power  but  coupled 
with  the  idea  of  '  possesaion '  (Jn  !()"■  "*)  j  as  used 
in  Lk  !••  it  eontams  the  idea  of  God'e  'further- 
ance' ;  then,  again,  it  is  used  loosely,"  in  the  sense 
of  '  finger,'  in  l.k  15"  ('  put  a  ring  on  his  hand ') 
lastly,  it  is  referred  to  (in  a  peculiarly  Or""'" 


B  though  it  hod,  1 


^  itaphorically  sixsak- 

'if  thine  hand  offend  thee'  {vmrSaXiff's), 

In  Haatlnga'  DE. 


i  For  the  proof  of  thIa  alAla 
Mmdmiaiiin  und  du  Mtm 
19W).  pp.  Ill,  IMIt,  •■'■ —  " 
aeala  an  alao  given,  ah 
Venna above  ft:  the  W ,. 

t  On  this  idiom  a«  Xluvc.  BOL  0.  col.  IMl. 

I  A  later  cnatom  waa  to  place  the  left  hand  on  a 


n  Tadt,  p.  K,  at 


Be  alao  C18,  No. 


sGordaoes  wHli  OT  uuge,  ef.  t.t-  C 


and  the  same  idea  is  conve;f  ed  in  Mt  6'  '  let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.' 

2.  But  the  moat  interesting  use  of  '  hand '  in  the 
Gospels,  as  in  the  OT,  is  seen  in  idiomatic  phrases 
in  which  it  occurs ;  these  may  be  briefly  enume- 
rated as  foUows  : — 'To  wash  the  hands'  (iirarlrtdr 
Ti%  x-}was  a  symbolic  action  denoting  a  repudia- 
tion of  reaponatbility  or  a  declaratioQ  of  innocence 
(Me  27",  cf.  P»  26*  73") ;  the  name  phrase,  very 
nearij,  riXTnw  Tit  X-,  refers  to  the  washing  before 
meals  in  obedience  to  tradition  *  (Mt  15').  To '  lay 
hands  on '  is  used  in  several  senses :  ^ii^iWeii'  rdr 
X-  M  Tira  (or  simply  with  the  dat.)  means  to  take 
hold  of  with  violent  intent  (Mk  U") ;  frirMyiu  nli 
X.  (or  H)i>  X-)  ^'  Tin  (or  with  dat.M"  is  synonymous 
with  healing  (Mt  9",  Mk  6») ;  tiW™i  rit  x-  ^'( 
Tira  is  used  of  blessing  children  (Mk  10") ;  '  to  put 
the  hand  to  the  plough '  (^vt;9dUeir  r^r  x-  ^''  "-po- 
.  ,  is  a  metaphoric  expresBion  denoting  the  nnder- 
tukiug  of  some  duty  (Lk  9");  different  meanings 
attach  to  the  phrase  '  to  stretch  forth  the  hands^ : 
irtiLrtiv  Till  X-  ^''  Tivo  is  Used  of  taking  Botneone 
prisoner  (Lk  22"),  or  (with  the  same  construction) 
to  indicate  a  person  (Mt  12") ;  ixr.  Hi*  x-  in  Mt 
14"  means  to  save  from  harm  ;  tlie  same  expression 
in  Jn  21"  seems  to  be  used  In  reference  to  the 
stretching  out  of  the  hands  (in  the  sense  of  arms)  on 
the  cross.  'To  lift  up  the  hands' (n-aipnv  rltx-)  ia 
the  attitude  of  blessing  (Lk  24") ;  '  to  take  by  tho 
hand'  (npiiTcir  t^i  x-)  means  to  take  hold  of  some- 
one with  the  purpose  of  helping  (Mk  I") ;  '  to 
deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  {npaitiini  tit  %• 
Tirin)  is  to  give  into  the  power  of,  with  evil  intent 
(Mt  17="),  while  Siibr<u  ti  iv  rg  x-  ""t  means  to 
commit  to  the  care  of  (Jn  3") ;  '  to  commend  [the 
spirit]  into  tlie  hands  of  (i-ajwriWwti  ri  wyiiim  tit 
X.  Tivot)  ia  Ut  place  oneself  under  God's  protection 
(Lk  23"). 

a.  LastlT,  there  are  mftny  worda  in  connexion 
with  which  'hand'  is  not  expressed,  but  implied; 
all  these  convey  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  the 
root  conceptions  of  this  word,  viz.  Rtrength  and 
activity.  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley. 

HiNDMilD. —  ' Handmaid '  (Lk  1":  'hand- 
maiden,' v." :  in  the  American  Standard  RV  '  hand- 
maid' in  both  passages)  answers  to  tlie  Gr.  ioi*^, 
which  means  literally,  as  the  RVm  allows,  'slave.' 
In  the  LXX  rendermcof  Hannah's  vow  (IS  1"), 
which  is  clearly  echoed,  almost  cited,  in  Lk.,  SbUKti 
represents  the  Hebrew  'amah,  which,  with  the 
Aramaic  equivalent  'amta  and  the  Bab.  amJii, 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  Semitic  designation 
of  a  female  slave  in  Canaan  and  the  neighbouring 
conntries.  It  was  sometimes  used  in  court«0[iB 
self-depreciation  (I  K  1"%  1  S  2S»"- "-".•■  ,  the 
letler  of  an  Assyrian  lady  in  Johns'  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Lairs,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  p.  378), 
and  then  was  naturally  applied  to  relation  to  God 
(the  above-mentioned  vow,  also  Ps  86"  118").  In 
the  Aram,  text,  which  |>robably  uoderlav  the  Sone 
of  the  Virgin,  '  handmaiden '  would  be  amla  witB 
suffix  {Pal.  Lect.  o/Goipels.  1899,  p.  234).  The  use 
of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  illustrates  the  Oriental 
habit  of  describing  man  as  the  slave  of  God,  of 
which  there  ore  so  many  examples  in  the  OT  (Pe 
19"-'*,  Neb  1'"  etc.),  in  the  so-called  Babylonian 
Penitential  Psalms,  in  ancient  Semitic  names— 
Obadiah  found  both  in  the  Bible  and  on  an  ancient 
seal,  Abdeel  (Jer  38»).  AMUl  (1  Ch  5"),  Abednego 
(Dn  1'),  Abd  Ninip  {Tell  el-Amama  Letters,  No. 
53,  Winckler). -AbdAihtaretli {KA TiZW]  129) ;  and 
in  names  current'  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  present 

•It  la  probable  that  lbs  origin,  of  which  thia  cualom  waa  a 

takini  of  the  eacriflci^  meal,  at  which  the  toeit^  wo*  conceit 
of  aabnnepreaent:  Gf.  W.R.  Smith,  ftS^p.  fflS- 
ITbe  aame  phrafewlUi  the  una  ODnatruction •^ ■  to  otditn' 
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time,  such  as  Abdallah  (for  many  examples  from 
southern  and  central  Palestine  cf.  PEFSt,  1904, 

E.  155,  and  1905,  p.  48  f.)*  These  illustrations, 
owever,  refer  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  men.  In 
.connexion  ^^dth  a  list  of  personal  names  collected 
from  various  Moslem  \illages  in  the  south  of 
Palestine  (PEFSt,  1904,  p.  155),  it  is  remarked  that 
female  names  of  the  type  of  Abdallah  have  not 
been  found.  Still  it  must  always  have  been  easy 
for  an  Oriental  woman  to  call  herself  *  the  hand- 
maid '  of  Deity.  The  transition  from  the  courteous 
to  the  religious  use  would  be  readily  effected. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 
HAPPINESS. ->L  Pagan  and  Christian 
Ideals  compared.  —  Happiness  was  much  dis- 
cussed among  the  Greeks  under  the  term  'well- 
being*  (eCfdcufiorla).  Aristotle  said:  'For  on  the 
subject  of  happiness  and  what  conduces  to  it,  and 
of  its  opposites,  exhortation  or  discussion  is  always 
conversant,  and  this  because  we  needs  do  the 
things  which  procure  it  or  any  of  its  constituents, 
and  refrain  from  doing  the  things  which  destroy  or 
impede  it'  {Rhet,  i  5).  The  differences  of  the 
philosophic  schools  arose  from  the  question  wherein 
this  well-being  consisted.  Was  it  in  knowledge, 
pleasure,  virtue,  freedom  from  pain,  wealth,  or 
well-doing?  The  record  of  the  answers  to  this 
forms  the  history  of  ancient  Ethics.  Jesus  did  not 
use  the  word  '  happiness  *  (ei/Seu/iorla),  or  propound 
any  theory  of  tne  relation  between  auty  and 
pleasure  ;  but  absence  of  the  word  is  no  proof  that 
the  subject  was  foreign  to  His  mind.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  '  Son  of  Man '  should  neglect  in 
His  system  so  universal  an  instinct  as  the  desire 
after  happiness ;  for  in  the  final  summation  joy 
must  be  a  part  of  the  perfect  state.  The  com- 
parison between  ancient  and  Christian  Ethics  must 
not  be  made  on  verbal  or  literary  lines,  but  the 
systems  must  be  judged  by  their  actual  contribu- 
tion to  well-being  or  happiness. 

(1)  The  failure  of  Pciganism,  The  systems  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  did  not  bring  any  large  satis- 
faction with  them,  nor  did  they  discover  any  per- 
manent refuge  for  the  race.  Of  all  the  products 
of  Greek  speculation.  Stoicism  survived  longest,  and 
had  the  largest  influence  upon  the  civilization  .of 
the  world ;  but  while,  by  its  stem  grandeur,  it 
shaped  a  few  noble  characters  which  remained  as 
a  protest  against  the  lax  manners  of  the  Elmpire, 
it  failed  to  open  up  any  fountain  of  joy  for  man. 
The  Stoic  sage  was  powerless  to  convert  his  theories 
into  conduct,  as  he  himself  confessed ;  and  the 
pasHonlessness  of  soul  which  he  advocated  was  a 
poor  match  for  the  strong  impulses  of  the  human 
heart.  Where  reliance  upon  human  reason  was 
undermined,  it  was  met  witti  an  impotent  religious- 
ness ;  and  where  reverence  for  the  natural  order 
was  impaired,  there  was  no  message  of  a  future 
life  in  which  compensations  would  atone  for  present 
ineaualities.  Also  the  examples  of  the  earlier 
leaaers  created  a  preference  for  suicide,  which  was 
a  confession  of  failure  to  procure  the  well-being  of 
life.      Paganism  withdrew  from  the  struggle  to 

Srovide  happiness.    It  despaired,  and  was  therefore 
efeated. 

(2)  The  success  of  Christianity,  The  character- 
istic w^ord  of  Christianity  is  Life ;  for  while  the 
moral  code  and  example  of  Chnst  are  superior  to 
others,  it  is  not  on  this  that  His  supremacy  rests. 
Christ's  Person  is  the  vital  force  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. *As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself ' 
(Jn  5^).  This  same  blessing  is  bestowed  upon  all 
who  believe  in  Christ ;  and  so  rich  is  this  gift,  that 
each  believer  becomes  a  constant  source  of  life  ( Jn 
6"  7**).  Life  is  imparted  to  the  believer  in  many 
waj's,  but  chiefly  through  Christ's  words  (6®*  *  15'). 
This  life  is  the  realization  of  all  human  aspiration, 


enabling  the  Christian  to  hold  on  with  courage  and 

hope  in  the  face  of  temptation  and  doubts;  and 

the  history  of  our  civilization  is  the  evidence  that 

Jesus  has  succeeded  where  all  otiiers  failed.     To 

an  age  that  was  exhausted  and  desponding,  that 

had  failed  to  satisfy  the  deep  desires  of  numan 

nature,  Christ  came  with  convincing  and  convertinfi^ 

power.    When  He  spoke,  men  beUeved  and  lived 

again.    Through  Him  rose 

*  One  common  wave  of  thoo^t  and  joy, 
Lifting  mankind  again.' 

Stoicism  and  Neo-Platonism  produced  thoughts  of 
great  beauty  and  purity.  'Yet  neither  of  them 
could  enable  artisans  and  old  women  to  lead  a  truly 
philosophic  life.  Christianity  could  and  did ;  the 
apologists  point  triumphantly  to  the  r^ization  of 
the  moral  ideal  among  Christians  of  every  standing. 
That  was  due  to  the  power  which  issued  from  Jesus 
Christ  and  actually  transformed  man.  The  cer- 
tainty and  confidence  of  faith  based  on  Him,  with 
reliance  on  God's  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  begat  in 
Christians  a  matchless  delight  in  doing  good' 
(von  Dobschutz,  Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  p.  329). 

iL  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— The  NT  verbal 
equivalent  for  '  happiness '  is  *  blessedness '  (which 
see),  but  it  is  not  conceived  in  terms  of  pleasure. 
It  is  a  religious  idea,  drawing  its  worth  irom  tiie 
blessing  which  God  imparts.  The  adjective 
'blessed*  occurs  frequently  in  Mt  6*"".  This 
representative  discourse  may  be  entitled  '  Clirist's 
way  to  happiness.'  Here  Jesus  describes  how 
people  become  happy,  but  refrains  from  all  abstract 
definition.  £ach  of  these  Beatitudes  falls  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  half  those  virtues  are 
mentioned  the  possession  of  which  constitutes 
people  happy;  in  the  second  part  the  rewajnd  or 
result  of  each  virtue  is  given.  The  following  state- 
ments may  be  made  as  to  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
vjay :  (1)  The  jov  begins  immediately  on  Sie  com- 
mencement of  the  journey,  and  is  not  reserved  for 
the  future.  Thus,  all  who  are  pure  in  heart  are 
happy.  (2)  More  depends  upon  the  traveller  than 
upon  the  outward  conditions.  Happiness  rests  in 
dispositions,  such  as  purity,  meekness,  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  not  in  possessions,  such  as  wealth, 
health,  fame.     The  happy  man  makes  his  own 


scenery.  Christian  joy,  like  other  Christian  graces, 
is  inward ;  and  the  OT  conception  of  bless^ness, 
in  so  far  as  it  consisted  in  prosperity  and  length 
of  days,  yields  to  a  more  spiritual  ideal.  All  who 
go  Clirist  s  way  are  like  the  Happy  Warrior, 

*  Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  ever  bnght.' 

(Wordsworth). 

(3)  This  happiness  is  not  a  passivity,  but  an 
activity,  coinciding  with  some  function  of  the  wiU 
or  mind.  It  cannot  rise  of  itself  as  a  mere  state 
of  emotion,  but  accompanies  an  act  of  service 
either  for  God  or  man.  Happiness  is  associated 
with  piety  (Mt6***)  and  probity  (vv.'-").  It  follows 
upon  doing  the  will  of  God,  or  upon  seeking  the 
well-being  of  others.  Socrates  idso  regarded 
happiness  as  einrpa^la,  well-doing.  (4)  This  way, 
unlixe  the  world's  way,  is  endless,  for  the  jojr  that 
begins  on  earth  is  an  anticipation  of  the  full  joy  of 
heaven  (vv.'*»  ^^^).  (5)  The  pursuit  of  this  way  is 
a  duty.  All  who  walk  with  Christ  not  only  will 
but  ought  to  rejoice.  Happiness  is  an  imperative, 
*  Keioice  and  be  exceeding  glad '  (v.").  The  ethical 
ideal  of  Jesus  differs  from  Hedonism,  in  which 
morality  and  happiness  are  synonymous  terms, 
because  with  Him  blessedness  is  the  associate  of 
\4rtue.  Christ  neither  confuses  nor  separates  these 
two.  Happiness  and  virtue  are  twin  stars.  The 
further  use  of  the  Beatitude  in  Christ's  teaching 
continues  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  ingredients  cS 
happiness.     In  Lk  11^,  Jn  13^^  bles^Kiness  and 
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obedience  are  associated;  in  Mt  16^^  blessedness 
and  knowledge  are  united ;  in  Jn  20^  blessedness 
&nd  faith  are  joined.  In  many  places  blessedness 
is  reserved  for  the  future  (Lk  7^  12»7-«  14").  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  distinctly  offers  fulness  of 
joy  (Jn  16**). 

lii.  Happiness  as  revealed  in  Christ's  Per- 
son.— The  birth  of  Jesus  was  a  proclamation  of  joy 
(Lk  210).  Though  called  the  *  Man  of  sorrows,*  He 
was  not  unhappy.  Sorrows  never  distorted  His 
soul,  nor  left  tne  faintest  shadow  of  melancholy 
or  accidie.  He  was  '  still  cheerful  and  helpful  and 
firm.'  His  first  miracle  contributed  to  the  mnocent 
pleasure  of  social  intercourse  (Jn  2^'").  The  im- 
pression left  by  His  address  was  pleasing ;  nor  was 
His  voice  the  voice  of  grief  (Lk  4**).  His  gospel 
was  a  joyous  prize  (Mt  13**-**).  He  delig;hted  in 
healing  pain  (Lk  4^^).  Instead  of  reflecting  the 
sadness  of  households,  Jesus  removed  it  (Jn  11^, 
Lk  SP^),  He  spoke  of  a  joy  that  was  His  own 
peculiar  and  characteristic  possession  (Jn  15'^), 
and  promised  entrance  into  His  own  joy  as  a 
supreme  reward  (Mt  25*^).  This  joy  He  offered  all 
who  followed  Him  (Jn  16^),  and  He  was  anxious 
to  complete  the  ioy  of  His  disciples  (Jn  15"  17"). 
Christ  shunned  the  moroseness  of  asceticism  (Mt 
11^^),  as  He  turned  from  the  selfish  happiness  of  the 
epicurean  (Mt  20^).  The  joy  of  Chnst  arose  from 
several  causes — (1)  He  was  free  from  sin,  that  root 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness :  *  For  by  sinning  we  kept 
neither  piety  nor  felicity '  (Augustine).  (2)  He  had 
the  intense  joys  of  a  Saviour  (Lk  15^).  His  was 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  being  the  creator 
of  another's  good  (Lk  19^^).  The  keen  pleasure  of 
rescue  work  filled  His  soul  (Lk  16»-»-28).  The 
thought  of  the  countless  hosts  who  would  obtain 
eternal  rest  through  His  death  was  a  secret  potion 
to  sweeten  His  bitter  cup.  For  the  joy  set  oefore 
Him  He  endured  the  cross.  (3)  The  self-sacrifice 
of  Jesus  issued  out  of  pure  love  (Jn  15'').  He  was 
happy  as  a  lover.  (4)  He  rejoiced  in  the  sense  of 
Divme  sonship.  This  was  His  earliest  thought  (Lk 
2«).  To  do  the  will  of  God  was  better  than  food 
(Jn  4**).  The  knowledge  of  His  Father  was  life 
(Jn  17').  It  was  an  incomparable  ecstasy  for  Him 
to  dwell  upon  the  love  of  God  (Jn  17).  This  re- 
lieved Him  of  fear  (Lk  23^,  Mt  6»*) ;  also  it  freed 
Him  from  the  distracting  care  of  false  ambition 
(Jn  IS**).  Being  thus  free  from  many  of  the  vexing 
thoughts  and  struggles  that  disturb  our  peace  of 
mind.  He  was  able  to  find  comfort  in  Himself 
and  His  cause.  He  was  the  first  citizen  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  is  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Though  tempted 
m  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and  acquainted  with 
grief,  Christ  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  joy. 

Christ  gives  happiness  by  giving  Himself.  *  He 
that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,'  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  His  peace  act  in  measure  in  cdl  those  who 
turn  to  Jesus.  The  first  and  last  Beatitude  of  the 
Gospels  is  to  those  who  believe  in  Him  (Lk  1**,  Jn 
20^).  All  life  culminates  in  God,  and  man's 
sumnium  honum  is  God  as  He  is  revealed  in  Christ. 
Partnership  with  Him,  even  when  joined  with 
personal  suffering  and  sacrifice,  is  more  valuable 
than  all  worldly  prosperity  (Mt  10*).  Plato  had 
climbed  to  a  lofty  place  when  he  declared  that 
man's  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  a  supernatural 
good,  in  the  knowledge  of  ideas,  especially  the 
idea  of  (Jod.  But  Christianity  rises  higher. 
Jesus  leatis  us  up  from  imitation  of  God  and  ac- 
quaintance with  Divine  ideas  to  the  sublime  fact 
tnat  we  may  know  (Jod  personally.  Not  a  re- 
semblance, but  a  partnership ;  not  a  certainty  that 
God  is  good,  true,  and  wise,  but  a  certainty  that 
He  loves  us,  and  that  we  may  love  Him  in  return — 
this  is  the  new  faith  (Jn  15^).  Jesus  is  the  Chris- 
tian's joy.     Into  our  restlessness  of  soul,  due  in 


part  to  imperfect  ideas,  Christ  comes  with  a  fellow- 
ship and  an  ambition  grand  enough  to  supply  man 
with  the  ]>eace  after  which  he  is  ever  struggling 
(Mt  11^).  Through  Christ  our  sins  are  forgiven, 
our  anxieties  removed,  our  sorrows  softened,  our 
hopes  revived,  while  He  alone  imparts  that  sup- 
reme gift  of  fellowship  with  Goa  which  is  our 
highest  good.  Thus  purest  happiness  comes,  which 
some  win  still  prefer  to  call  blessedness,  as  more 
appropriate  to  such  intimate  and  spiritucJ  relation- 
ships. 

LiTBRATURB.— Hastings' D^,  artt  *  Beatitude,'  'Happiness.' 
'Sermon  on  the  Mount' ;  Hort,  The  Way,  The  Truth,  Tht  Life 
(Macmillan,  1894) ;  HUty,  Glilek(J.  C.  Hinnchs.  Leipzig)  ;  PRES, 
art  'Gluckseligkeit' ;  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Re/leetion  :  'Prudential 
Aphorisms';  Shairp,  Studies^  862;  Seeley,  Eeee  Homo^^,  114, 
195 ;  Carlyle,  Sartor,  112, 182,  Heroes,  64. 

James  W.  Falconer. 

HARDENING  OF  HEART.— (a)  The  relation  in 
Scripture  between  the  blood  and  the  life  (Lv  17") 
is  such  that  the  heart  is  naturally  *the  typical 
centre  of  personal  life '  (cf .  Westcott  on  He  4^and 
I  Jn  1^  Add.  Notes) ;  the  seat  of  understanding 
(I  K  3»- "),  affection  (Dt  6*),  will  (Jer  5^3),  character 
(1  K  9^,  Ezk  11^^) ;  the  fountain  at  which  all  issues 
(Pr  4®)  may  receive  a  Divine  direction,  {b)  It  is 
described  as  tender  (2  K  22i«-),  hard  (Ex  8^»),  of 
flesh  or  of  stone  (Ezk  ll^*'-),  not  in  the  popular 
sense  of  merciful  or  cruel,  but  according  to  its 
receptivity  (or  otherwise)  of  Divine  impressions. 
Of  the  Greek  words  employed  to  express  such 
hardness  the  two  more  remarkable  (see  below) 
represent  the  heart  as  callous  (i.e.  ossified)  or  fat. 
(c)  An  important  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
two  expressions :— (i.)  ^Hardneu  of  heart.'  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  an  unavoidable  infirmity  of 
man's  natural  condition.  As  such,  it  is  the  object 
of  Divine  condescension,  which  (as  Christ  directly 
asserts)  is  the  explanation  of  much  OT  legislation 
(Mt  19^11).  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  as  (1) 
ffKXripoKapdla,  Mt  IQ^IlMk  10»  [16^*];  as  (2)  Kap6, 
TewcjpufjJtni,  Mk  e®*  8".  (ii.)  *  Hardening  of  heart.' 
This  is  a  voluntary  process :  the  object  therefore 
of  Divine  condemnation  (cf.  Mt  U^-  13"  23»7'-,  Ro 
2°).  Its  active  nature,  as  distinguished  from  passive 
infirmity,  is  indicated  by  the  form  x(S)pwr»,  Mk  3* 
(cf.  Ro  ll"*,  Eph  4*8),  in  contrast  to  the  pf.  pt.  pass. 
Mk  6**  8".  (a)  Hardening  is  represented,  alterna- 
tively with  conversion,  as  a  direct  conseauence  of 
contact  with  grace  and  the  gospel  (Mt  13^,  Jn  3*^* 
9" ;  cf.  2  Co  2*').  The  origin  of  the  process  is 
variously  stated,  according  to  the  side  from  which 
it  is  viewed.  Thus — (I)  Tne  heart  is  hardened,  as 
though  by  the  action  of  a  mechanical  law :  Mt  13*^ 
=  Is  6*»  LXX  (cf.  Ac  19»,  Ro  ir-»  2  Co  3"). 
(2)  Man  hardens  his  heart.  This  aspect,  though 
necessarily  involved  in  man's  responsibility  and 
often  stated  in  the  OT  (Ex  9^*,  I  S  6»,  2  Ch  36"^),  is 
not  expressly  referred  to  in  the  NT,  except  in  He 
3«=Ps  ft5«.  (3)  God  hardens  it:  Jn  12*>=a  para- 
phrase of  Is  6**;  see  Westeott,  ad  loc,  and  cf.  Ro 
9^.  This  is  often  kno^ii  as  '  judicial  hardening ' : 
it  is  'the  inexorable  law  of  moral  consequence' 
(Westcott  on  He  3").  It  comes  to  pass  that  *  he 
who  will  not  turn  at  last  cannot.  And  God,  who 
established  that  law  of  man's  nature,  is  said  in 
Scripture  to  do  that  which  occurs  under  it  or  results 
from  it  *  ( Vaughan  on  Ro  9^),  (e)  In  the  OT  the 
typical  ca.se  is  that  of  Pharaoh  ;  in  which  all  three 
statements  are  remarkably  exemplified  (Ex  7*^  8*^ 
9*').  Bunyan's  *  Man  in  the  iron  cage '  is  a  power- 
ful picture  of  hardening  in  its  final  stage :  at  the 
same  time,  the  man  who  is  past  repentance  is 
usually  past  feeling  (Eph  4*^*)' 

F.  S.  Ranken. 

HARLOT. — ^This  is  the  term  usually  employed  in 
AV  as  tr.  of  Tdprrj,  the  only  other  tr.  being  *  whore.* 

The  practice  of  prostitution  dates  from  the  earliest  times. 
While  in  Egypt,  the  Israelites  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
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fact  that  prostitution  prevailed  in  connexion  with  Egyptian 
cults.  No  sooner  were  they  settled  in  Canaan  tium  the  purity 
both  of  their  morality  and  their  religion  was  endangered  by  the 
contaminating  influence  of  Semitic  rites,  in  which  the  conse- 
crated harlot  (IpSdishdh)  played  no  small  part.  From  glimpses 
of  social  life  afforded  us  by  the  prophets  (e.g,  Jer  6?,  Hos  i^*),  we 
can  perceive  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  prostitution  in  their 
day.  One  of  the  blessings  of  the  Exile  was  the  extinction 
among  the  Jews  both  of  idolatry  and  of  religious  prostitution. 
The  Apocrjrpha,  however,  witnesses  to  the  continuance  of  the 
common  harlot.  She  haunts  the  streets  (Sir  9^,  and  employs 
singling  as  one  of  her  seductive  arts  (9*).  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  the  Gentiles  in  Palestine  '  dallied  with  harlots,'  and 
had  to  do  *  with  women  within  the  circuit  of  the  holy  places 
(2  Mac  6*).    Cf.  also  Pr  710. 

The  Gospels  supply  us  with  little  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  prostitution  in  Palestine  during 
the  time  of  Christ.  In  Mt  21^  our  Lord  refers  to 
harlots  as  a  class.  The  woman  of  Lk  7,  *  who  was 
a  sinner  in  the  city  *  (v.*'  vJ.),  probably  belonged  to 
the  class.  In  the  parable  of  tne  Prodigal  Son,  the 
far  country  in  which  he  devoured  his  living  with 
harlots  (Lk  15*^)  might  be  supposed  to  be  possibly 
within  Palestine.  Again,  our  Lord's  reference  to 
the  sin  of  fornication  (Mt  19*)  suggests  the  exist- 
ence of  immoral  women.  The  popular  idea  of 
Mary  Magdalene  as  a  woman  of  evil  life  is  rejected 
by  many  of  the  best  exegetes. 

In  Christ's  day,  Palestine  was  in  many  ways 
demoralized  by  Greek  and  Roman  influences. 
Wherever  the  Greeks  and  Romans  went,  the  iralpa 
and  the  meretrix  abounded.  Religious  prostitu- 
tion reappeared  in  connexion  with  the  Mysteries 
of  Aphrodite,  which  culminated  in  vicious  orgies, 
and  these  rites  were  not  confined  to  Greece. 
Pagan  gods  and  goddesses  *had  their  due  secret 
solemnities  whithersoever  Greek  (and  partly  Ro- 
man) colonists  took  their  Lares  and  Penates' 
(Baring-Gould  in  Chambers'  Encyc.  vii.  369).  Nor 
would  the  immorality  of  women  employed  in 
shameless  rites  be  confined  to  religious  cere- 
monies, any  more  than  is  the  case  to-day  amongst 
similar  women  attached  to  Indian  temples.  In 
cities  upon  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  immoral  cults 
prevailed  in  NT  times. 

To  the  Christian  mind  the  matter  of  chief 
interest  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  this  class 
of  sinners,  and  the  significance  of  His  gospel  in 
respect  of  them.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  contrast 
the  harsh  temper  of  the  Pharisees  towards  such 
women  with  the  holy  and  redemptive  sympathy  of 
Jesus.  Even  the  austere  John  the  Baptist  nad  evi- 
dently welcomed  them  as  penitents  and  as  candi- 
dates for  baptism  (Mt  21**), — a  fact  of  which  Jesus 
reminded  His  Pharisaic  hearers.  Our  Lord  plainly 
indicated  that  sins  of  fleshly  frailty  are  less  heinous 
and  less  likely  to  prove  fatal  than  lovelessness, 
spiritual  pride,  and  nypocrisy ;  for  *  the  publicans 
and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you'  (Mt  21**).  His  compassionate  tenderness  in 
this  connexion  appears  very  beautifully  in  St. 
Luke's  story  of  the  sinful  woman,  whose  newness 
of  heart  was  intensified  by  the  love  and  gratitude 
consequent  upon  the  pity  and  pardon  experienced 
at  the  Saviour's  hands.  It  may  oe  added  m  respect 
of  guilt  of  this  description,  that  the  peace  of  con- 
science begotten  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer's  atoning 
blood  is  oftentimes  as  deep  as  the  sense  of  guilt 
was  poignant.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  way  in  which  the  Master 
admitted  women  to  His  intimate  fellowship  is  to 
raise  the  status  of  woman  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  her  degradation  through  prostitution  un- 
thinkable. Robert  M.  Adamsox. 

HARYE8T.— See  Agriculture. 

HATING,  HATRED.— Although  the  noun  does 
not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  yet  tlie  verb  (/uaeiv)  is 
often  found.  The  passages  may  be  grouped  as 
follows :    (1)  those  which    speak  of   the  world's 


hatred  to  Christ  and  His  people  ;  (2)  those  dealing 
with  the  Old  Law,  and  Christ's  hatred  of  sin  ;  (3) 
those  which  prescribe  hate;  (4)  some  remaining 
passages. 

1.  The  world  being  opposed,  according  to  St. 
John's  use  of  the  term,  to  *  all  that  is  of  the 
Father'  (1  Jn  2^*),  it  was  inevitable  that  the  holy 
and  sinless  Jesus  should  arouse  its  antipathy ;  and 
this  is  specially  noted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
world  hated  Him  because  He  testified  that  its 
deeds  were  evil  (Jn  7').  Its  instinctive  opposition 
to  the  light  as  manifested  in  Him  was  immediately 
aroused  (3^).  Thus  He  said  '  the  world  hath  hat^ 
me'  ifiefiiffrjKeVf  15^),  the  perfect  tense  expressing 
*a  persistent  abiding  feeling,  not  any  isolated 
manifestation  of  feelmg '  (Westcott) ;  and  it  was 
'without  a  cause'  {dvpcdv,  IS^*),  cf.  Ps  35*»  69*; 
no  reason  could  be  found  for  such  hostility  except 
that  He  condemned  its  wickedness.  This  hatred 
carried  with  it  hatred  of  the  Father  also  (Jn  15^), 
in  which  character  He  had  revealed  God  to  men, 
cf .  16**  *  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me 
and  my  Father ' ;  therefore  they  had  no  excuse 
for  their  sin,  perhaps  here  the  special  sin  of  hatred 
to  Him  and  His  (Alford).  Cf.  in  the  parable  of 
the  Pounds,  *  his  citizens  hated  him'  (Lk  19"). 

Christ's  disciples  consequently  may  expect  to 
experience  the  same  hatred  in  proportion  as  they 
truly  follow  their  Lord  ( Jn  W^»),  « When  they 
came  before  the  world,  it  showed  at  once  and  de- 
cisively its  position  of  antagonism  to  the  gospel ' 
{ifilarjcc,  *  hated,'  RV 17")  (Westcott),  the  ultimate 
cause  being  that  men  had  no  true  knowledge  of 
Him  who  sent  Jesus  {15^),  He  foretold  that  they 
should  be  *  hated  of  all  men '  for  His  Name's  sake 
(Mt  10»  II),  more  precisely  *of  all  nations*  (24») ; 
cf.  for  its  fulfilment  Ac  12»  28«  1  Th  2»*-  «,  1  P 
2^* ;  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  44,  *  quos  per  flagitia  in  vises 
vulgus  Christianos  appellabat';  Suetonius,  Nero, 
xvi.,  'Christiani,  genus  hominum  superstitionis 
novse  et  maleficae.'  In  so  far  as  the  world-spirit 
crept  in  among  the  disciples,  there  would  be  similar 
exhibitions  ofhatred  among  themselves  (Mt  24^^) ; 
cf.  Gal  5",  1  Jn  3»»,  the  deadly  hatred  of  the 
Judaizers  towards  St.  Paul,  and  the  name  6  ix^fi^^ 
AvOpunros  apparently  given  to  him  in  the  Pseuao- 
Clementines.  The  world's  hatred,  however,  should 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  (Lk  6^),  and  not  of  wonder 
(1  Jn  3^*,  where  *  if,'  as  in  Jn  16*^  implies  no  doubt 
of  the  fact).  The  disciples  might  well  suspect 
their  loyalty  if  they  escaped  the  enmity  of  those 
who  hated  their  Lord  (Jn  7'),  while  their  experi- 
ence of  it  was  a  proof  that  they  had  been  chosen 
out  and  united  to  Him  (15^^*  ^),  as  also  a  pledge 
of  their  future  glory  (Ro  8",  2  Ti  2",  1  P  4«) ; 
'Christianos  quoque  aut  summo  amore  prose- 
quuntur  homines  aut  summo  odio.  Qui  omnibus 
semper  placent,  sibi  merito  suspecti  esse  debent* 
(Bengel). 

Groups  (2)  and  (3)  raise  an  apparent  difficulty : 
the  feeling  which  is  forbidden  m  the  one  seems 
commanded  in  the  other.  Westcott  has  a  valuable 
note  on  1  Jn  2*  which  suggests  the  solution ;  *  there 
is  a  certain  ambiguity  m  the  word  "  hate,"  for  it 
serves  as  the  opposite  both  to  the  love  of  natural 
affection  {<f>t.\eiv)  and  to  the  love  of  moral  judg- 
ment (d7air^i').  In  the  former  case  hatred,  which 
may  become  a  moral  duty,  involves  the  subjection 
of  an  instinct ;  in  the  latter  case  hatred  expresses 
a  general  determination  of  character.'  Thus  /ju^eiw 
as 
5^' 

12»). 

2.  *  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I 
say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies '  (Mt  §*•)  ;  •  do 
good  to  tnem  that  hate  you '  (Lk  6*^,  omitted  by 
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best  authoritiee  in  Mt.).  The  first  part  of  the 
maxim  is  found  in  Lv  19^ ;  but  in  the  latter  clause 
Jesus  *  is  not  quoting  precisely  any  OT  or  extra- 
Biblical  utterance  on  record  (cf.  Sir  IS") '  (Hast- 
ing' DB^  Extra  Vol.  p.  30).  The  question  then 
arises — Is  it  a  fair  deauction  from,  and  does  it 
represent  the  spirit  of,  the  OT,  or  is  it  an  unwar- 
ranted extension  and  addition  of  the  scribes  ?  In 
favour  of  the  latter  it  is  urged  that  this  hatred  is 
not  conceived  of  as  following  in  Lv  19**,  and  that 
passages  much  nearer  the  Christian  stajidard  are 
found.  The  utmost  consideration  was  to  be  shown 
even  to  an  enemy's  beast  (Ex  23^) ;  the  fact  that 
the  owner  cherished  hate  was  no  reason  why  help 
should  be  refused  to  him  in  his  trouble  (23^).  Cf. 
as  to  rejoicing  over  an  enemy  in  calamity,  Job  31* ; 
as  to  returning  evil  for  evil,  Pr  24* ;  and  as  to  the 
better  spirit  often  shown  in  OT,  Gn  46"-,  IS  24^ 
2  K  6*,  Ps  V  351'.  Jewish  saces  ordained  that 
*  if  a  man  finds  both  a  friend  ana  an  enemy  in  dis- 
tress, he  shall  first  assist  his  enemy,'  in  order  to 
subdue  his  evil  inclination  ;  and  held  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  'hate  any  one  except  only  sinners 
who,  having  been  duly  warned  and  admonished,  do 
not  repent '  (Kalisch  on  Leviticus,  quoted  in  Alex- 
ander, The  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Christ  and 
Christianity,  p.  274).  Pr  24"  25^'  "  are  sometimes 
quoted  as  approaching  the  Christian  spirit,  but 
tne  reason  ^ven  in  each  case  militates  considerably 
against  their  force  ('lest  the  Lord  see  it  and  it 
displease  him,  and  he  turn  away  his  wrath  from 
him/  '  and  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee').  Hence 
some  suppose  that  'hate  thine  enemy'  was  an 
illegitimate  inference  ('pessima  glossa,'  Bengel) 
drawn  by  Rabbis  from  the  precepts  laid  down 
concerning  the  Amalekites  and  other  nations 
under  the  curse  (Ex  23«-,  Dt  7"'  23»  26"'-) ;  by 
giving  to  'neighbour'  the  sense  of  'friend,'  and 
taking  'enemjr'  as  meaning  a  'private  enemy,' 
they  were  easily  turned  into  a  justification  of 
private  hatred.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by 
many  that  this  clause  was  really  implied  in  Lv  19^'^ 
and  truly  expressed  the  spirit  of  OT.  The  election 
of  Israel,  taken  with  tne  rules  concerning  the 
above  nations,  would  foster  an  aversion  to  for- 
eigners which  was  ever  increasing  in  intensity; 
cf .  Ps  83,  Jon  3^®-4",  Est.  In  time  the  Jews  came 
to  have  such  a  profound  contempt  and  disregard 
for  all  others  as  caused  them  to  be  charged  with 
being  enemies  of  the  human  race  ('apud  ipsos 
fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  ad- 
versns  omnes  alios  hostile  odium,'  Tac.  Hist,  v. 
5.  2  ;  '  non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra 
colenti,'  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103).  Therefore  Bp.  Gore 
holds  {Sermon  on  Mount,  p.  97)  that  we  must 
accept  Mozley's  conclusions,  which  are  as  follows, — 
The  whole  precept,  aa  it  stands,  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents, and  IS  a  summary  of,  the  sense  of  the  Law ; 
nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  refer  '  it  hath  been 
said '  to  the  Law  in  the  case  of  '  Love  thy  neigh- 
bour,' and  to  the  tradition  of  the  scribes  in  the 
case  of  '  Hate  thine  enemy ' :  all  the  other  precepts 
wliich  the  Lord  takes  as  instances  of  an  inferior 
morality  are  precepts  out  of  the  Law,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  distinguish  this  particular  one  from 
the  rest  with  respect  to  its  source.  In  the  first 
place,  it  applied  to  'neighbour'  and  'enemy'  in  a 
national  sense,  and  tended  to  strengthen  the  union 
of  Israelites ;  it  was  the  inculcation  of  an  esprit  de 
corps  which  was  tlie  very  bond  of,  and  incentive  to, 
union  in  the  early  ages.  But  it  also  referred  to  a 
private  enemy,  and  was  conceived  in  the  general 
spirit  of  retaliation  (cf.  Mt  5*  and  such  Psiums  as 
109). 

It  is  evident  from  Mt  6**  that  Jesus  took '  enemy ' 

as^  meaning  a  '  private  enemy,'  who  in  the  new 

Kingdom  is  to  be  loved,  and  to  whom  good  is  to 

be  aone.    He  used  dTar^i^,  not  ^etr,  on  which 
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Tittmann  (see  Alford)  says,  '  ^ety,  amare,  pessi- 
mum  quemque  vir  honestus  non  poteust ;  sed  poterit 
eum  tamen  dTax^y,  i.e.  bene  ei  cupere  et  facere 
quippe  homo  nomini,  cui  etiam  Deus  benefaciat. 
Amor  imperari  non  potest,  sed  dilectio.'  ^  Cf.  Clem. 
Alex.  r6  ii.yairq,v  robt  ^^poi>t  oi>ic  d^axjy  rb  KUKbuf 
A^(,  and  Aug. '  sic  dilige  inimicoe  ut  fratres  optes, 
sic  dilige  inimicoe  ut  in  societatem  tuam  vocentur, 
sic  enim  dilexit  ille  qui  in  cruce  pendens  ait,  Pater 
ignoece  illis,  quia  nesciunt  quid  faciunt.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  therefore,  the  hatred 
of  sin  only  is  permissible,  which  is  the  necessary 
corollary  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,  and  is  according 
to  His  own  example;  cf.  He  1',  Rev  2*,  where 
Lyra  remarks  (see  Alford),  'non  dixit  Nicolaitas, 
sed  facta :  quia  personae  sunt  ex  charitate  dili- 
gendse,  sed  eorum  vitia  odio  sunt  habenda.' 

8.  Lk  14**',  Jesus  turned  and  said  unto  the 
multitude,  'If  any  man  oometh  unto  me,  and 
hateth  not  his  own  father,  and  mother,  and  wife 
(peculiar  to  Luke),  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple^;  cf.  Mt  10*^  'He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me ' ;  and 
Jn  12*  '  He  that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it,  and  he  that 
hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life 
eternal.'  We  may  at  once  dismiss  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  Renan  put  forward,  viz.  that  Christ 
was  here  'despising  the  healthy  limits  of  man's 
nature,'  'warrins  against  the  most  legitimate 
cravings  of  the  neart,'  and  '  preaching  a  total 
rupture  with  the  ties  of  blood.'  The  whole  tenor 
of  His  life  and  teaching  is  against  such  an  idea. 
He  forbade  hatred  even  of  an  enemy  (Lk  6*^) ;  He 
condemned  evasion  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
(Mk  7**^^),  and  taught  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond  (Mk  lO***) ;  He  showed  tender  thought  for 
His  mother  (Jn  19*'*)f  and  loved  children  (Mk 
10^'*);  His  new  commandment  was  'that  ye  love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you '  ( Jn  13^).  St. 
John  certainly  did  not  understand  Lk  14*  in 
Kenan's  sense  (1  Jn  2^- "  3i»- "  4'«-») ;  nor  St.  Paul 
(Eph  6»,  1  Ti  5»,  Tit  2*,  Ro  13«),  who  would  re- 
gard those  acting  in  such  a  way  as  Aaropyot  *  with- 
out natural  affection,'  a  vice  of  the  heathen  (Ro 

1«). 

Some  have  given  to  ' hate'  in  these  passages  the 
meaning  of  'love  less,'  comparing  Gn  29"-'*,  Dt 
21^^ ;  but  it  follows  from  the  above  that  Jesus  can- 
not have  intended  to  condemn  any  degree  of  right 
affection  as  if  it  amounted  to  loving  others  more 
than  Him.  'The  love  which  Christ  condemneth 
differs  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  rightful 
affection.  It  is  one  which  takes  the  place  of  love 
to  Christ,  not  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Christ.  For,  rightly  viewecf,  the  two  occupy 
different  provinces.  Wherever  and  whenever  tne 
two  affections  come  into  comparison,  they  also  come 
into  collision '  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  650). 
There  is  a  foolish  affection  which  would  do  injury 
both  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver  (cf.  Pr  13^),  and 
then  hate  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for,  the  highest  kind  of  love.  It  is  '  that 
element  in  love  which  makes  a  wise  and  Christian 
friend  not  for  time  only,  but  for  eternity.' 

The  words  had  special  application  to  the  time 
when  they  were  spoken,  and  must  have  sounded 
strange  to  the  multitude,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
was  following  because  of  that  very  love  of  life 
which  is  condemned,  desiring  to  get  material 
benefits  (cf .  Jn  6*).  Jesus'  enemies  were  becoming 
more  violent,  divisions  in  families  would  take 
place  (Mt  10»*-* ;  cf.  Ex  32*«-,  Dt  33»),  and  dis- 
oipleship  would  in  many  cases  be  impossible  with- 
out the  renunciation  of  the  dearest  ties.  The 
mission  field  affords  a  parallel  nowadays,  where  the 
hostility  of  relatives  is  often  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  confession  of  Christ.     The  statement  is 


niaile  in  tha  most  startliDC  form  to  arrest  attention  ; 
■conditions  most  be  sapplied  aa  in  Mt  5""-.  Even 
-wliere  rennnciation  U  Dot  outwardly  nacessary, 
there  must  be  potential  alienation  and  the  ockuow- 
Jedgment  of  Christ's  claima  as  paramoant.  The 
1<ey  to  the  true  explanation  lieH  in  'yea  and  liis 
own  life  aJso'  (cf.  Jn  12"),  it  in  presupptwed  that 
friendship  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  ourselves ; 
<  Jeans  doea  not  indicate  acouraeof  action  whereby 
"we  do  evil  to  others,  but  ancli  aa  conatitntea  s  pain- 
ful BOcrifice  for  oarselvea'  (Wendt).  At  bottom 
onr  oivn  life  only,  the  last  citadel  {Job  2*),  is  to  be 
hated,  and  everything  else  only  In  so  far  as  it 
partaken  of  tliis  principle  of  ain  and  deatli  (Godet) ; 
'  aecunduni  earn  partem,  aecundum  quam  ae  ipstim 
odiaie  debet,  a  Christo  averaam'  (Uengel).  'He 
that  BO  prizes  his  life  that  he  cannot  let  it  out  of 
his  own  hand  or  ^ve  it  up  to  good  ends,  checks  its 
growth,  and  it  withers  and  dies ;  whereas  he  who 
treats  it  aa  if  he  hated  it,  giving  it  up  freely  to 
the  needM  of  others,  shall  keep  it  to  life  eternal' 
(Dods,  Expositor's  Greek  Tett.).  '  Nee  tamen 
sufhcit  nostra  relinquere,  nisi  relinquamus  et  uos ' 
(Gregory,  Horn.  xwiL), 

WeitcoU  OD  Me  T  quotes  >  itrlking  punoe  rram  PhUa  which 
throni light  on  Lk  14«;  he  deecribea  Ihe  Levilea  u  being  In 
aoam  wok  '  ciUes  who  (o  do  Ood'i  pleuare  iud  left  pu-enu 
And  children  and  bnlhren  uid  til  their  mortAl  kindred^  And 

ni  ™V  ij«c  irtintmM  l<r\™nS  liVa  roMJ^  Ivriiu,  li  .V 
Par  Ihe  ahnncitJan  ot  the  dnrul  de^re  to  Inlnre  train  Che  vrord 
'  hate.'  leaving  In  It  nothing  but  on  kvenion  ot  il  purelj  mor^l 

Jl'^,  where  'they  uv  need  only  eorai  u  they  denote  enev^tic 
xeiture  uid  appraprlAtJon,  but  not  Un  unliwfulnea  o(  thU 

i.  Other  passages— Mt6"=Lk  16"'No  man  can 
serve  two  masters :  for  either  he  will  kaU  the  one 
and  love  (dToi-faei)  the  other  ;  or  else  he  wiU  hold 
tu  the  one  and  despise  the  other,'  Here  also  '  hate ' 
must  get  its  full  meaning  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
opposition  and  the  division  of  the  mans  nature 
who  attempts  to  serve  both  God  and  mammon. 
The  change  of  words  in  the  second  port  ia  remark- 
able {Koraifipoirtirei  for  >iun)ir«,  and  d^Wfrroi  for 
dyar^iTti),  '  HOD  dixit  odicl  sed  contemnel :  aicut 
Solent  minas  ejus  poatponere  cnpiditatibus  suis, 
qui  de  bonitate  ejus  ad  impunitatem  sibi  blandi- 
nntur'  (Aug.);  to  which  Trench  adds— 'No  man 
actually  and  openly  professes  to  hate  God  and  love 
the  devil ;  and  therefore  in  the  second  clause,  when 
the  Lord  is  putting  the  converse  case,  He  changes 
■both  words,  which  would  be  no  longer  the  most 
appropriate;  the  aianer  'holds  lo'  Satan  when  he 
follows  his  rewards  ;  he  practically  '  dtaptses  '  God 
when  he  heeda  not  His  promises  and  His  threaten- 
ings  J  however  little  he  may  acknowledge  to  himself 
or  to  others  that  he  is  doing  either  this  or  the  other.' 

Lk  1",  '  salvation  from  our  enemies  and  from 
the  hand  of  all  that  liate  us,'  exhibits  a  poralleliam 
with  no  particular  diatinction  between  tbe  clauses, 
cf.  Ps  18"  ■    ■■" 


II 106'°. 


unt.'  ib.  1 


,  tlaa  SttaiiM  in  Vm 

(iSfpeu  (110.  ai\  wendC,  noeking  qf  J""*,  U-  W-TOj  Uoilej', 
Xoriumon  UeOld  rala»untfL*i^  tilL);  Flnlvnn,  ExpotitoT, 
i.li.llS7gji«l[.-,I>yhea,Jfan(r«((o4rU<S<>V, p. SUB.:  Butler, 
Benn.  vlU.  Ii. ;  Se«Ur,  Sax  Bama,  ch.  iiL  ;  HaReoHn,  Ckr. 
Xth.  U.  lia  B. ;  Gudner,  Conjttot  if  DiUirt,  13S-ItS, 

W.  H.  DCNDAS. 
HEAD  (ii(*aXfl),— 1.  Natvrai  importance. —The 
relaCionship  uf  the  head  to  the  body  ia  that  of 
nianter  to  servant.  In  tbia  service  the  body  ia  ex- 
pected to  ignore  its  own  wants,  and  homelesBness 
la  to  be  without  a  resdng-place  for  the  head  (Mt 
S^).     The  anointing  of  the  head  wosanaccompani- 

^t  of  festive  happiness  (Mt  26\  Mk  H',  Lk  7*"), 

Ai- ..  _r  ■__.  ^^  (^  ^  borrowed  by  Chris- 

n  ot  thorns  on  the 


HEADSHIP 

head  was  part  of  the  niock  dignity  tlirust  npon 
Christ  aa  King  of  tbe  Jews  (Jn  IBi). 

The  importance  thus  attached  to  the  head  gava 
a  higher  significance  to  the  gestures  which,  among 
an  emotional  people,  often  emptiasized  or  took  th« 
place  of  words.  Such  movements  of  the  head  are 
practised  to-day  in  Palestine  alike  by  younE  and 
old,  and  are  resorted  to  on  oocaaions  siioiULr  to 
tliose  described  in  tbe  OT  and  NT.  Thus  a  rapid 
shaking  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
similar  twirling  of  the  open  hand  on  the  wrist, 
indicates  that  one  is  perplexed  by  some  mystery, 
as  when  the  owner  ot^  the  garden  asked  why  that 
uselessfig-tree  was  still  there  (Lk  13').  Italsoindi- 
uates  tliat  the  hearer  bos  not  heard  distinctly,  or 
grasped  the  meaning  of  what  bos  been  said.  An 
abrupt  jerk  of  the  ht«d  backward  does  duty,  especi- 
ally when  at  some  distance  away,  for  an  empnatio 
'  No.'  The  bending  of  the  head  downward  is  the 
attitnde  of  the  inferior  in  the  presence  of  hia 
superior  (Is  58°,  Lk  18'°).  The  alow  turning  of  the 
head  once  in  one  direction  means  that  the  worda 
just  heard  or  the  scene  witnessed  pass  all  descrip- 
tion. Snch  a  gesture  would  be  common  among 
those  who  looked  ujiod  Christ's  miracles  of  healing 
power.  This  motion,  repeated  several  times,  along 
with  a  dissociating  wave  of  the  hand,  means  con- 
tempt or  disgust  towards  some  action,  oT  the 
abandonment  of  hope  in  the  case  of  some  party 
referred  to  (Jer  18",  Zeph  2").  The  movement  of 
the  head  up  and  down  is  the  soUIoquyof  one  speak- 
ing to  himself  and  saying,  'It  is  as  I  expected; 
I  knew  it  must  come  to  this'  {La  2",  Mt  27"). 
The  head  laid  to  one  side,  with  a  slight  protmsion 
of  the  itsderlip,  means,  'Canaes  must  nave  oon- 
seqiieneeii,  yon  may  do  as  you  please'  (Ps  22*), 
Such  a  gesture  seems  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  debate 

,._  «  -tree  in  tbe  ganien  (Lk  13"). 

Uive  autfuirtlv.^'tliG  conne 

...„ between  heaci  and  body  wa.  .. 

xpress  all  situations  involving  a  relationship  of 
authority  and  submission.  The  patriarchal  Baat, 
with  regard  to  both  secular  ana  sacred  matters, 
has  alwavsattached  more  importance  to  the  sceptre 
than  to  the  statute.  It  does  not  understand  imper- 
sonal edicts,  and  gives  its  homage  to  the  official  who 
enforce  his  decrees.     lis  conception  of  life  is  of 


of  supplying  a  new  line  of  action  to  the  familiar 
instinct,  that  Christ  said  that  in  the  coming  King- 
dom of  God  the  way  to  honour  would  have  to  ba 
sought  through  abundant  and  self-liumhling  service 
(M 1 20°"-  23").  The  customs  of  swearing  by  the  head 
an<l  of  appealing  to  heaven  and  earth  and  Jerusa- 
lem, are  condemned,  liecause,  while  auch  a  habit  of 
appealing  onder  dbtress  to  the  name  of  some  one 
who  could  and  must  come  to  deliver  and  pnuiali 
was  a  protection  to  the  oppressed  under  primitive 
conditions  of  life,  it  whk  here  diverted  from  ite 
original  meaning  when  the  appeal  was  made  t« 
that  whieh  was  not  free,  but  already  beloneed  to 
another.  The  practice  was  at  once  foolish  and 
idolatrons.  The  true  help  is  from  the  Lord  which 
made  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  tliis  help  is  for  thoaa 
■whose  speech  Is  'Yea,  yea;  nay,  nay   (Mt  O"-"), 

For  the  headship  of  Christ  see  following  article. 
G.  M.  Mackie. 

HEADSHIP.— i.  In  THR  Gospels. —1.  The  word 
Miead'  (ic^^i}),  as  applied  to  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  His  Church,  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  Gospels,  and  there  in  the  passages  in 
the  Synoptics  (Mt  ai*"  ||  Mk   12"  II   Lk  20"J   i 


Septuagint  version,  '  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer* 
(oJtoi  iytr^e^  lii  nt^mKiir  -,wria%),  where  the  expraa* 
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sion  K€<f>aKijr  yurtas  is  an  exact  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  n^  ^ih.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
clear.  The  building  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks 
is  the  theocracy,  Israel  as  the  people  of  God.  The 
corner-stone,  a  stone  fitted  into  an  angle  of  the 
building  and  binding  together  the  walls  which 
meet  at  that  point,  and  without  which  the  struc- 
ture must  collapse,  represents  the  Messiah,  through 
whom  the  theocracy  finds  its  realization. 

What  the  Psalmist  says  about  the  rejection  of 
the  stone  on  the  part  of  the  builders  has  been 
ex{)lained  by  some  as  an  allusion  to  an  alleged 
incident  in  tne  building  of  the  Second  Temple. 

*  Some  stone,  a  fragment,  we  may  conjecture,  of  the  Old 
Temple,  rescucKi  from  its  ruins,  had  seemed  to  the  architects 
unfit  for  the  work  of  binding  together  the  two  walls  that  met  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  They  would  have  preferred  some 
new  bloc^  of  their  own  fashioning.  But  the  priests,  it  may  be, 
more  conversant  with  the  traditions  of  the  Temple,  knew  that 
that  was  the  right  place  for  it,  and  that  no  other  stone  would 
answer  half  as  well.  The  trial  was  made,  and  the  issue  answered 
their  expectations'  (Plumptre,  BiblieiU  Studiei,  quoted  by  Per- 
owne,  PgcUnu,  in  loc,). 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  this  story  was 
suggested  by  Ps  1 1 8  than  vice  versa.  Probably  what 
was  in  the  Psalmist's  mind  was  Is  28^"  *  Behold  I 
lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone, 
a  precious  comer-stone.'  Ps  118"  was  applied  by 
Christ  to  His  relation  to  the  Church  aa  uniting 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  His  approaching  rejection 
by  Israel.  Thus  quoted  and  applied,  the  words  of 
the  Psalm  speak  of  the  Messiah  as  of  Him  *  upon 
whom  depend  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  theocracy,  without  whom  it  would  fall  to 
pieces,  as  the  comer-stone  is  the  upholder  and  stay 
of  a  building'  (Meyer).  They  speak  of  Christ  as 
representing  the  principle  of  unity,  that  which 
constitutes  the  Cnurch  a  grand  whole.  If  we 
compare  with  this  application  by  our  Lord  of  Ps 
118^  the  use  made  of  the  same  figure  by  St.  Peter 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (4^^)  and  in  his  First 
Epistle  (2^^),  where  he  speaks  of  the  Church  as  a 
temple  built  of  living  stones,  and  bv  St.  Paul  when 
lie  describes  Jesus  Christ  Himself  as  the  chief 
comer-stone  of  a  holy  temple  (Eph  2*),  we  find  the 
connecting  link  between  the  idea  of  the  Headship 
of  Christ  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
similar  conception  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians  (compare  also  1  Co  11'). 

St.  Peter,  while  keeping  to  the  architectural  figure 
suggested  by  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah,  and  speaking  of  Christ  as  *  head  stone  of 
the  corner '  {Ke<paK^  yo)vias),  adds  the  thought  of  life 
to  that  of  unity.  St.  Paul ,  still  further  working  out 
the  same  idea,  adopts  a  different  figure,  that  oi  the 
head  as  the  seat  of  life  in  the  body,  that  which  con- 
trols and  regulates  the  action  of  each  individual  mem- 
ber (Eph  1«- »  4>«-  w  5»-  »-*»,  Col  1"  2»»).    See  §  ii. 

2.  The  idea  of  Headship  is  suggested  in  the 
Gospels  in  connexion  with  another  fi^re,  in  our 
Lortt's  similitude  of  the  Vine  (Jn  15^"')»  in  which 
He  illustrates  and  works  out  in  detail  the  thought 
that  He  is  the  source  of  life  and  fruitfulness 
for  the  whole  Church  and  for  each  individual 
member  of  the  Church,  the  vital  principle  which 
unites  all  in  one.  As  the  head  no  less  than  the 
heart  is  the  seat  of  life  in  the  human  body,  inas- 
much as  the  brain  is  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  nerves  radiating  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  the  source  of  the  healthy 
activity  of  every  part,  the  beautiful  description 
which  St.  Paul  gives  (Col  2")—*  the  head,  from 
which  all  the  b^y  by  joints  and  bands  having 
nourishment  ministered  and  knit  together,  in- 
creaseth  with  the  increase  of  God '—corresponds 
to  what  Christ  says  in  His  parable  of  the  Vine 
of  the  source  of  life  and  fruitfulness,  with  the 
thought  of  the  healthy  flow  of  life-giving  sap 
whicn  HLb  words  suggest :  *  Aa  the  branch  cannot 


bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no 
more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the 
vine,  ^e  are  the  branches :  he  that  abideth  in  me 
and  I  m  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ; 
for  without  me  (x<^i^<  ^M^^ — marg.  *  severed  from 
me ')  ye  can  do  nothing '  ( Jn  16*'  •). 

8«  Again,  the  thought  of  Headship  is  involved  in 
that  view  of  the  Church's  relation  to  Christ  which 
our  Lord  presents  in  the  blessing  pronounced  on 
St.  Peter  at  Coesarea  PhUippi  (Mt  16"-  "),  and  in  a 
passage  from  the  same  Gospel,  in  many  respects 
similiu:,  in  which  He  repeats  His  promise  of 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  (Mt  18^**).  These 
passages  are  the  more  worthy  of  note  in.  this  con« 
nexion,  that  they  are  the  only  instances  in  which 
the  Gospels  represent  Jesus  as  using  the  expression 
'  Church '  (eVirXi/o'^a).  According  to  the  first,  that 
which  constitutes  the  being  and  the  strength  of 
the  Church  is  her  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.  Jesus  speaks  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  founded  upon  faith  in  the  Christ 
as  *  My  church'  {fiov  rf^r  ^KkXriirlay),  and  then  pro- 
mises to  invest  this  Church  in  the  person  of  her 
representatives  (in  this  case  St.  Peter  as  spokesman 
of  the  Twelve)  with  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose. 
The  other  passage  occurs  in  connexion  with  our 
Lord's  injunction  to  make  '  the  church '  the  final 
court  of  appeal  in  cases  of  disputes  among  brethren. 
In  it  Jesus  repeats  the  promise  of  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  and  states,  in  more  universal  terms  than 
He  employs  in  His  promise  to  St.  Peter,  what  con- 
stitutes the  Church,  or  what  entitles  any  body  of 
believers  to  the  name  of  'Church.'  That  is  the 
presence  of  Christ  Himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

*  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  That 
which  constitutes  the  Church  and  invests  her  with 
authority  and  power,  that  which  is  the  source  of 
her  life  and  energy,  is  the  presence  with  her  of 
Christ  as  her  living  Head,  m  whose  name  and 
^ided  by  whose  Spirit  she  discharges  her  spiritual 
functions. 

LiTKRATUiiB :— Cremer,  Bib.-7%eol,  Lex.  s.v,  *i^Xn  ;  Orinmi- 
Thaver,  Lex.  Novi  TeHamenti,  s.vv,  Mf«x<,  irtuufmXMiim ;  Comm, 
of  Meyer  and  Alford ;  Baethgen,  Ptalmen^  ad  loc. ;  Perowne,  TA« 
Pmimt,  U.  p.  888  ;  Beyechlag,  ^7  Theol.  i.  105  ff. 

Hugh  H.  Currie. 

ii.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles.— The  Headship 
of  Christ,  suggested  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  is  expressly  taught  in  the  Pauline  Epp., 
and  is  applied,  moreover,  to  a  much  wider  sphere 
than  that  of  Christian  discipleship.  For  while  em- 
phasis is  especially  laid  on  Christ  s  Headship  over 
the  Church,  suggestions  are  given  for  a  doctrine 
of  His  Headship  over  the  human  race  and  even 
over  the  whole  created  universe. 

1,  Chrisfs  Headship  over  the  Church, — In  1  Co 
12"  (cf.  Ro  12»)  we  find  St.  Paul,  in  his  desire  to 
impress  his  readers  with  a  sense  of  their  unity  and 
mutual  dependence,  describing  the  local  church  as 

*  a  body  of  Christ '  {atofia  Xpurrov) — conceiving  of  it 
i,e,  under  the  figure  of  a  body  whose  severalmem- 
bers  (eye,  hand,  head,  feet,  v.^)  are  individual 
Christians.  In  Eph.  and  Col.  this  figure  is  elabor- 
ated at  more  points  than  one.  In  the  first  place, 
Christ  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  Himself  the  whole 
body,  of  which  mdividuals  are  the  members — the 
head  being  a  particular  member  like  the  rest.  The 
Church  is  now  the  body,  from  which  He  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Head  (Eph  1*«-  4»«-  6»  Col  1» 
2").  He  is  the  vital  centre,  the  ruling  and  direct- 
ing power  of  the  whole  organism.  Moreover,  as 
the  use  of  the  art.  before  aufia  (absent  in  1  Co  12'') 
now  shows,  it  is  the  writer's  intention  that  the 
figure  should  be  applied  not  to  any  local  church 
merely,  but  to  the  Church  universal,  and  to  this 
Churcn  ideally  conceived — the  actual  Church,  no 
doubt,  bat  regarded  sub  specie  eetemUatis,  so  that 
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the  radiance  of  the  heavenly  antitype  shines 
throagh  the  earthly  form.  To  this  Church,  Christ 
is  '  h^id  over  all  things' ;  while  it  is  *  his  body, 
the  fiUness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  aU '  (£ph  V^). 
See,  farther,  art.  Body,  iL  (3). 

2.  Christ's  Headship  over  the  human  race, — In 
1  Co  11'  the  Apostle  writes,  *  The  head  of  everv 
man  is  Christ.'  Here  we  have  a  doctrine  of  Head- 
ship stretching  out  beyond  the  limits  even  of  the 
universal  Charch.  The  statement,  as  Hort  points 
out  {Chr,  Ecclesia,  p.  161),  is  a  natural  application 
of  St.  Paul's  view  of  Christ  as  the  Second  Adam 
(1  Co  IS**"  *»*,  cf.  Ro  6»»*).  The  Incarnation  not 
only  reveals  the  kinship  of  the  '  man  from  heaven ' 
witn  all  the  sons  of  men ;  it  sets  Him  before  them 
as  the  true  spiritual  Head  of  humanity,  in  whom 
the  race  is  ideally  summed  up. 

8.  Christ's  Headship  over  the  universe.  — In  Eph  1^® 
we  read  that  it  is  Goa*s  purpose  '  to  gather  together 
all  things  under  a  head  (draKe^aXaK^o-ao-^ai  ri^  T&m) 
in  Christ,  the  thines  in  the  heavens  and  the  things 
upon  the  earth.*  And  in  Col  2**  Christ  is  expressly 
called  *  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power ' — 
words  which  are  explained  in  l**- ",  where  He  is 
declared  to  be  'the  firstborn  of  all  creation,'  in 
whom  '  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and 
upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  thingps  invisible, 
wnether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or 
powers  ;  all  things  have  been  created  through  him 
and  unto  him ;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  in 
him  all  things  consist.'  In  these  passages  there  is 
affirmed  of  Christ  a  relation  of  Headship  to  the 
universe  alike  for  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  In  Him  all  things  were  created  at  the 
first.  In  Him  they  even  now  consist  as  their  vital 
Head,  the  underlying  ground  of  their  very  beinp^. 
And  unto  Him  /rom  whom  they  had  their  origin 
they  shall  all  finally  return,  in  the  day  of  that 
great  consummation  when  God  shall  'sather  to« 
getlier  all  things  under  a  head  in  Christ. 

With  this  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Headship  of 
Christ  over  (1)  the  Church,  (2)  the  human  race,  (3) 
the  universe,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Fourth  Grospel  regarding  (1)  the  union 
of  Christ  as  the  living  Vine  with  His  people  as  the 
branches  (Jn  \b'^^') ;  (2)  the  true  Light  whicli 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world 
(1*) ;  (3)  the  creative  Lo^os  *  without  [whom]  was 
not  anything  made  that  hath  been  made'  (P). 

LiTSRATURB. — ^The  Ck>mm.  and  NT  Theologies  on  the  pasBaffes 
referred  to ;  Hort,  Chr.  EceUtic^  144-162  ;  Dale,  Sph.^  Lecture 
vi.;  Bruce,  St,  PatWs  Conception  of  Christianity,  831  ff. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
HEALING.— See  Cures. 

HEARING.— 1.  There  are  two  Gr.  verbs  (dKo6uy 
€laaKo6(a)  used  for  '  hear '  in  the  Gospels,  and  they 
are  sometimes  rendered  in  the  EV  oy  *  hearken,' 
*  listen  *  (RV),  *  come  to  the  ears  of,*  *  to  be  noised.' 
Another  verb  {wapaKoCo))  is  used,  Mt  18^^,  and  trans- 
lated *  refuse  to  hear '  (RV),  and  Mk  5^  where  the 


RV  is  'not  heeding*  (mff.   'overhearing').     The 

id  is 
*  fame,*  *  report,*  *  rumour.* 


noun  (Akot^)  also  occurs,  and  is  rendered  '  heciring,* 


2.  The  most  obvious  meaning  of  'hear'  is,  of 
course,  to  be  endotoed  with  the  faculty  of  hearing, 
as  opposed  to  deafness  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
in  Mt  ll»  (Lk  7«),  Mk  7*^.  (See  Cures,  Deaf 
AND  Dumb). 

Next,  perhaps,  in  order  of  common  usage  are 
such  meanings  of  the  word  as  (a)  to  ham  immediate 
perceptual  experience  through  the  organ  of  hearing 
— the  object  feing  either  personal,  as  Mt  2*  *  Having 
heard  the  king,  or  impersonal,  as  Mt  11*  'Tell 
John  the  things  which  ye  do  hear ' ;  {b)  to  find  out 
{by  hearsay),  to  have  information  about,  learn  (i.e. 
hear  of  mediately) — the  object  again  being  either 
personal,  as  Mk  7*  '  A  woman  .  .  ,  having  heard  I 


of  him,*  or  impersonal,  as  Mk  6^  'where  the^ 
heard  he  was.*  Li  connexion  with  (a)  and  {h)  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  passages  in  which  tha  ex* 
perience  of  Jesus  is  referred  to:  e,g,  (a)  Mt  8^* 
(Lk  7»)  21"  27",  Mk  5",  Lk  8«>  18« ;  (6)  Mt  4W 
9"  (Mk  2"),  Jn  »»  11^  «. 

8.  The  suggestive  uses  of  the  word,  however,  aie 
those  in  whicn  more  complex  experiences  than  the 
previous  ones  are  signined  by  it.    (a)  The  first 
usage  to  be  named  under  this  head  is  where  the 
verb  'to  hear*  is  used  to  mean  the  receiving  of 
inward  communications.    For  example,  Jesus  pre* 
diets  the  coming  of  the  hour  '  when  the  dead  snail 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God*  (Jn  S***). 
Again  He  uses  the  word  to  describe  His  own  ex* 
perience  in  relation  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth 
which  He  received  from  the  Father  and  made  known 
to  men,  '  As  I  hear,  I  judge  *  (5*^) ;  '  The  things 
which  I  have  heard  from  him  (that  sent  me),  these 
speak  I  unto  the  world  *  (8')-^these  as  well  as  8^ 
and  15"  are  instances  in  point.    The  Evazigelist 
John,  speaking  of  Jesus,  says,  similarly,  '  What 
he  hath  seen  and  heard,  of  that  he  beareth  wit* 
ness  *  (S'*).    In  two  places  Jesus  refers  to  the  occur* 
rence  of  this  experience  in  the  case  of  others :  *  Ye 
have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,*  He  says 
to  His  Jewish  audience,  '  nor  seen  his  form '  (5*^)  ; 
'  Every  one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  and 
hath  learned,  cometh  unto  me  *  (6^).    FinsJly,  the 
inward  communication  may  be  far  otherwise  than 
Divine  in  its  source.    To  the  Jews,  Jesus  is  re* 
ported  by  the  Evaneelist  John  as  having  said,  *  Ye 
do  the  things  which  ye  heard  from  your  father  * 
(8*^),  and  later  on  in  the  same  chapter  (v.^)  their 
father  is  declared  by  Him  to  be  the  devO.     It  is 
characteristic  that  all  the  above  usages  are  found 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,    {b)  In  a  few  contexts  the 
word  '  hear  *  is  used  urith  reference  to  God^s  attitude 
to  prayer.    For  example,  we  read  that  at  the  srave  of 
Lazarus  '  Jesus  liftea  up  his  eyes,  and  said.  Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  neardest  me.    And  I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  always*  (11^*^).    In  His 
teaching  with  regard  to  prayer  Jesus  warns  His 
hearers  aeainst  using  vam  repetitions,  'as   the 
Grentiles  do :  for  they  think  tnat  they  shall  be 
heard   for   their   much   speaking*    (Mit   6^).     To 
Zacharisks  the  angel  Gabriel  is  reported  as  havin|F 
said,  '  Fear  not,  because  thy  supplication  is  heani' 
(Lk  1^^).    [eUraxofka  is  the  verb  used  in  both  the 
preceding  contexts].    The   man,  blind  from    his 
birth,  whom  Jesus  cured  on  the  Sabbath,  thns 
addressed  the  Jews,  '  We  know  that  God  heareth 
not  sinners;  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of 
God  and  do  his  will,  nim  he  heareth  *  ( Jn  O*^). 
(c)  Another  context  may  be  noticed  here,  viz.  that 
one  in  which  Jesus,  describing  the  function  of  the 
Spirit,  says  of  Him,  *  He  shall  not  speak  frcMn. 
himself;  but  what  things  soever  he  shall  hear, 
these  shall  he  speak  *  (16^^).    {d)  In  certain  passages 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  privilege  of  '  hearing '  or 
*  becoming  acquainted  witn  *  the  gospel.     '  Blessed 
are  your  eyes,*  said  Jesus  to  the  disciples,   *  for 
they  see ;   and  your  ears,   for  they  hear.      For 
venly  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and 
righteous  men  desired  to  see  the  things  inrhich  ye 
see,  and  saw  them  not ;  and  to  hear  the  things 
which  ye  hear,  and  heard  them  not*  (Mt  13W.n 
Lk  10^).    The  duties  attached  to  this  privilege 
may  be  grouped  in  the  following  way — (I)  in 
spect  to  the  exercise  as  such :  '  He  that  hath  c^ 
to  hear,  let  him  hear  *  (Mt  ll^"  13«- «  cf.  Mk  4«^ 
V*,  Lk  88  14») ;  (2)  in  respect  to  that  which  the 
attention  is  ^ven  to:  'Take  heed  what  ye  hear' 
(Mk  4^) ;  (3)  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  hearing  : 
'Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear*  (Lk  8^).     (e) 
In  a  large  number  of  passages,  especially  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  '  nearing  *  either  impliee  one 
or  other  of  certain  richer  experiences,  or  ii  ig 
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plicitly  connected  therewith  as  a  prrfcUory  experi- 
ence, (1)  SometimeB  the  experience  impliea,  or 
mentioned  as  that  in  which  '  hearing '  fulfils  itself 
(or  does  not  fulfil  itself),  is  understanding  or  learn- 
ing. For  example,  referring  to  the  multitude 
generallyi  Jesus  said  to  the  disciples,  *  Therefore 
speak  I  to  them  in  parables :  because  seeing  they 
see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do 
they  understand'  (Mt  13«  Mk  4",  Lk  ^^%  (See 
art.  Seeing).  <  Hear  and  understand,  Not  that 
Miiich  entereth  into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man ; 
but  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  the  man'  (Mt  15^  Mk  7").  *  With  many 
such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them,  as 
they  were  able  to  hear  it'  (Mk  4*'),  etc.  (2)  Some- 
times the  experience  is  believing.  For  example, 
some  of  the  Samaritans  are  reported  as  having 
said  to  the  woman  who  conversed  with  Jesus  at  the 
well,  *  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  speak- 
ing: for  we  have  heard  for  ourselves'  (Jn  4**). 

*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,'  said  Jesus  to  the 
Jews,  when  tney  were  seeking  to  kill  Him,  '  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  oelieveth  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  eternal  life '  (5^).  *  This  is  an  hard 
saying,'  said  many  of  the  disciples  after  Jesus  had 
spoken  of  Himself  as  the  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  *  who  can  hear  it  ? '  (6").  Cf.  also  the 
references  in  Jn  10  to  the  sheep  '  hearing '  the  voice 
of  the  Grood  Shepherd.  (3)  Sometimes  the  experi- 
ence is  doing,  bearing  fruit,  or  keeping.  For  ex- 
ample, the  verses  at  the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  '  Every  one  which  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine  and  doeth  them  .  .  .  Every  one  that  neareth 
these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  not'  (Mt 
T"**"*,  Lk  6^-«).*  *He  that  was  sown  upon  the 
good  ground,  this  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and 
understandeth  it;  who  verily  heareth  fruit  and 
bringeth  forth,'  etc.  (Mt  13»,  Mk  4»  Lk  8»). 
When  it  was  told  Jesu9  that  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  stood  without  desiring  to  see  Him, 
He  said,  *  My  mother  and  mv  brethren  are  these 
which  liear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it '  (Lk  8"). 
When  a  certain  woman  out  of  the  multitude  said 
to  Jesus,  *  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and 
the  breants  which  thou  didst  suck,'  He  answered, 
'  Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  keep  it'  (Lk  Il»,  cf.  Jn  12«). 

The  above  didsions  represent  the  main  usages  of  the  word 

*  hearing.'  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  contexts  in  which  (1) 
the  interest  displayed  in  anUcipation  of  hearing  is  described, 
and  these  may  be  collected  together  without  further  remark : 
Mt  12«  (Lk  IIMX  1317  (Lk  105^  Mk  »  (cf .  Mt  4».  Mk  3»  etc-X 
Xk  61  l»  6"  161  1948  21»  288 ;  and  (ii) those  in  which  cerUin 
emotional  results  are  described  as  resulting  from  *  hearing,' 
€.g.  wonder,  astonishment,  amazement,  etc.,  Joy,  rejoicing,  glad> 
nesSj  etc.,  indignation,  wrath,  etc.,  sorrow,  fear,  trouble,  per* 
plexity,  offence  (see  articles  on  most  of  these  subJectsX 

.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
antinomy  which  is  found  throughout  Scripture 
and  is  testified  to  by  the  human  consciousness  in 
connexion  with  religious  experience,  viz.  between 
'  man's  working  out  and  God's  working  in,'  ap- 
pears in  what  is  said  about  '  hearing'  in  the  Gos- 
pels. For  along  with  exhortations  addressed  to 
men  to  *  hear '  and  to  fulfil  that  experience  in 
understanding,  believing,  and  doing,  tnere  occurs 
a  saying  of  Jesus  like  this,  '  Every  one  that  hath 
heard  from  the  Father  and  hath  learned,  cometh 
unto  me'  (Jn  6«).  The  'ability  to  hear'  (Mk  4», 
Jn  6^)  implies  an  inward  communication  from  God 
and  an  exercise  of  man's  natural  faculties. 

.  LiTBRATrRB.—Orimm- Thayer's  Or  Lex.  $.m.\  Moulton- 
Geden's  Gr.  Coneordanee,  etc. ;  see  also  Literature  appended 
to  art.  Sbbinq. A.  B.  MACAULAY. 

*  In  connexion  with  this  passage  it  Is  worth  noting  that  the 
point  of  difference  between  the  '  rock '  and  the  '  sand '  as  fountU- 
tions  is  Just  that  between  *  hearing  and  doing '  and  *  hearing 
and  not  doing  '    The  basal  element  is  the  same  in  both  cases^ 

*  hearing,'  but  that  which  gives  it  the  cohesivenets  and  per- 
manence of  '  rock '  ii  *  doing '— babitiial  obedience. 


HBIRT.— In  the  NT  *  heart'  (Kopdla)  is  the  word 
most  commonly  used  to  denote  the  inner  nature  of 
man,  the  secret  core  of  his  being,  where  the  springs 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  activity  reside.  Li 
this,  its  general  significance,  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  term  a?  or  3^^  in  tiie  OT.  Originally 
employed  to  designate  the  bodily  or^an  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  animal  life,  it  came  by  a  natural 
process  of  thought  to  be  applied  to  the  invisible 
centre  of  the  thmking  and  responsible  life.  In  this 
sense  it  occurs  with  notable  frequency  in  the 
(jrospels ;  but  there,  like  the  corresponding  word  in 
the  OT,  whilst  alwajs  referring  to  man's  interior 
nature,  it  is  used  m  a  variety  of  applications, 
according  to  the  particular  functions  or  aspects  of 
that  nature  which  are  meant  to  be  expressea.  This 
is  the  case  also  in  the  other  NT  writings. 

i.  Shades  of  meaning  in  the  Gospels.— 
Heart  in  the  Gospels  is  variously  regarded — 1.  As 
the  faculty  of  thought,  intelligence,  and  memory, — 
Persons  are  spoken  of  as  ^n^ring  (Lk  2^),  musing 
(3^^),  reasoning  (5^),  havmg  thoughts  arising  (m 
9*,  Lk  9^  24")  in  their  heart ;  understanding  or  not 
with  their  heart  (Mt  13",  Mk  0"  8") ;  keeping,  or 
la3ring  up,  things  said  or  done,  in  their  heart  (Lk 
1«  2»i). 

2.  As  the  seat  of  the  affections,  emotions,  and 
passions  :-—e,g,  of  love  for  God  (Mt  22*^,  Lk  10"'), 
lor  earthly  or  heavenly  treasure  (Mt  6***") ;  of  joy 
( Jn  16»,  Lk  24«) ;  of  sorrow  (Jn  W  W) ;  of  for- 
givingness  (Mt  18»),  purity  (5P),  humiUty  (II*) ;  of 
good  or  evil  dispositions  (12^ '°),  perverse  inclina- 
tion (5^  24^),  luxurious  tastes  and  desires  (Lk  21*^). 

8.  As  the  source  of  purpose  and  volition. — The 
disciples  are  enjoined  to  settle  in  their  hearts  not 
to  meditate  what  they  shall  say  (Lk  21^^) ;  the  fell 
design  of  Judas  was  put  into  his  heart  by  Satan 
( Jn  13^) ;  the  adulterous  act  is  virtually  done  in  the 
intention  of  the  heart  (Mt  5^). 

4.  As  the  organ  of  moral  discemtnent  and  religi- 
ous belief,  i,e,  of  conscience  and  faith, — Reproofs 
are  given  for  the  hardness  of  heart  which  prevents 
the  reception  of  the  truth  (Mt  W,  Mk  3*  16"),  and 
for  slowness  of  heart  to  believe  (Lk  24^) ;  there  is 
an  exhortation  not  to  doubt  in  the  heart,  but  be- 
lieve (Mk  ll**);  and  the  pure  in  heart  have  the 
promise  of  Divine  illumination  (Mt  5^). 

In  one  passage  only  we  find  the  phrase  '  the  heart 
of  the  earth '  (Xlt  12*). 

ii.  Christ's  emphasis  on  the  heart.— The 
superlative  importance  which  Christ  attached  to 
the  heart  and  its  right  condition  was  one  of  the 
pre-eminent  characteristics  of  His  teaching.  He 
possessed  an  unrivalled  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  heart  (Jn  2*^^),  and  could  read  what  was 
going  on  there  with  a  penetration  and  accuracy 
often  startling  (Mt  9*  12»  22«,  Mk  2«,  Lk  9«).  But 
His  unique  i>eculiarity  was  the  seriousness  and 
persistency  with  which  He  dealt  with  the  heart, 
and  labomred  for  its  purification  as  the  one  concern 
vital  to  the  well-bemg  of  men.  To  the  heart  He 
always  appealed,  and  on  its  deepest  instincts  He 
sougntto  oring  His  influence  to  bear;  and  although 
in  many  of  His  utterances  the  heart  is  not  expressly 
named,  it  is  still  obvious  that  He  had  it  directly  in 
view.  This  was  the  'inwardness'  which  consti- 
tuted His  great  secret.  The  main  points  on  which 
He  insisted  were : 

jL  The  heart  as  the  source  of  all  the  good  or  the 
evil  in  men*s  lives. — He  dwelt  on  this  with  special 
earnestness — e.g.  in  His  reply  to  the  tradition- 
bound  objectors,  'Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,'  etc.,  'the  tilings 
which  defile  a  man '  (Mt  15^^) ;  and  in  that  sug- 
gestive sayinj^,  'A  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good,  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of 
lu8  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil'  (Lk 
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6^) ;  and  the  idea  is  to  be  found  running  through 
all  His  teaching. 

2.  The  dispositions  and  motives  of  the  heart  as 
determining  the  reliaious  value  of  actions. — Jesus 
unfailingly  taught  tnat  the  test  of  a  man's  worth 
before  God  was  not  the  outward  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  but  the  heart-inclinations  and  purposes 
by  which  he  was  swayed  (Lk  16").  Even  a  cor- 
rectly decorous  Pharisee  like  Simon  did  not  stand  so 
high  in  the  Divine  estimation  as  the  frail  woman 
who  had  erred  sadly,  because,  while  he  was  proud 
and  self-satisfied  in  his  moral  respectability,  she, 
amid  all  her  failings,  was  melted  into  heartfelt 
penitence  and  gratitude  (7""*).  A  man's  con- 
duct may  be  free  from  all  formal  commission  of 
impurity,  but  if  he  lust  after  a  woman  in  his 
heart,  the  stain  of  impurity  is  already  incurred 
(Mt  6^).  Many  things  outwardly  right  and  proper 
were  done  by  tne  religionists  of  His  day — seasons 
of  prayer  duly  olwerved,  alms  given,  etc. — which 
vet  He  pronounced  to  be  of  Uttle  moral  value 
because  done  from  a  false  motive,  the  desire  for 
social  credit,  'to  be  seen  of  men'  (6'*'^).  On  the 
other  hand,  humble  and  obscure  actions,  like  the 
widow's  offering  and  the  publican's  supplication, 
He  declared  to  be  of  inestimable  worth  m  the  eye 
of  Heaven,  by  reason  of  the  j^enuine  heart-feeling 
from  which  they  sprang  (Mk  12*i-**,  Lk  18"-"). 
And  in  the  great  Jud^ent-picture  (Mt  25*^"^),  He 
made  it  clear  that  it  is  the  nrank,  unaffected  gene- 
rosity of  the  heart,  finding  expression  in  deeds  of 
simple  dutifulness,  that  ranks  ni^h  in  the  Father's 
sight  and  secures  the  reward  of  immortal  blessed- 
ness. Always  and  everywhere  He  pierced  below 
surface  appearances,  and  demanded  inner  rectitude 
as  the  criterion  of  worth. 

8.  The  regeneration  of  the  heart  as  essential  both 
to  a  right  rekUion  to  God  and  to  true  happiness, — 
The  reoentance  Jesus  preached  meant  a  change  of 
heart  (Mt  4"  9*',  Lk  iP) ;  the  conversion  He  urged 
as  a  necessity  was  a  turning  of  the  heart  to  God  as 
the  source  of  life  and  grace  (Mt  13",  Mk  4",  Jn 
12^),  a  restoration  of  the  childlike  spirit  (Mt  18'), 
a  new  birth  within,  apart  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  Kmg- 
dom  ( Jn  S*-"^). 

iii.  Evils  couirrERACTED  by  Christ's  teach- 
ing. —  Of  these,  four  at  least  may  be  specially 
noted : 

1.  A  pretentious  ecelesiastidsm, — Men's  minds 
were  drawn  away  from  dependence  on  the  mere 
institutional  aspects  of  religion,  and  confronted 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  internal  righteous- 
ness. When  orthodox  Jews  took  a  stand  on  their 
connexion  with  an  ancient  religious  organization 
with  its  high  covenanted  privileges,  and  ooasted  of 
being  children  of  Abraham,  Christ  flatly  challenged 
their  right  to  such  a  title,  because  of  the  vile  pur- 
poses tney  cherished  in  their  hearts,  which  proved 
that  they  did  not  possess  Abraham's  spirit  (Jn  8*). 
He  avowed  that  a  scorned  publican  like  Zacchseus, 
who  was  outside  the  pale  of  ecclesiastical  recogni- 
tion, was  more  trulj  a  son  of  Abraham,  in  virtue 
of  the  higher  dispositions  which  had  been  stirred  in 
his  heart,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  line  of  moral 
and  spiritual  descent  (Lk  19*).  Again,  in  face  of 
the  arrogant  presumption  that  restricted  Divine 
blessing  and  salvation  to  those  within  the  bounds 
of  Judaism  and  its  religious  system.  He  held  up 
the  kind  services  of  a  generous  heart  as  suflicient 
to  raise  even  a  Samariti^  to  a  level  of  equal  worth 
before  God  (lO*-'^). 

2*  An  extemcU  ceremonicdism, — Jesus  attacked, 
sometimes  with  fiery  indignation,  the  superficiality 
of  that  righteousness  which  was  based  on  a  punc- 
tilious attention  to  certain  prescribed  observances, 
— the  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin,  when  justice, 
mercy,  and  the  faith  of  the  heart  were  neglected 


(Mt  23»,  Lk  11^);  the  fastings  which  had  n(> 
genuine  penitence  behind  them  (Mt  6^^*^);  the 
careful  washing  of  hands,  while  the  heart  was 
inwardly  defil^  (15**^).  It  was  His  dominant 
idea  that  on  the  disposition  of  the  heart  tha 
spiritual  value  of  worship  depends  (Jh  4^),  and  Ha 
had  strong  warnings  to  utter  against  the  offerings 
at  the  altar  when  sinister  fe^ings  were  nursed 
within  (Mt  5^),  and  the  ascription  of  honour  to 
God  with  the  lips  while  the  heart  was  far  from 
Him  (15").  With  scathing  rebukes  He  exposed  this 
pretensions  of  those  who  claimed  peculiar  sanctity 
on  the  ground  of  their  ceremonial  scrupulousness, 
characterizing  them  as  whited  sepulchres,  out- 
wardly fair,  but  inwardly  full  of  undeanness  (23^). 
Thus  He  represented  all  external  acts  of  righteous* 
ness  which  do  not  spring  out  of  an  upright,  pious 
heart  as  a  mere  hypocritical  show,  ana  not  real 
righteousness  (6^''). 

8.  A  legalistic  moralism, — In  view  of  the  feet 
that  the  great  spiritual  ideas  inculcated  by  tlie 
prophets  had  been  hardened  into  fixed  laws  and 
rules,  in  formal  obedience  to  which  righteousness 
was  made  to  consist,  Christ's  endeavour  to  recall 
men  to  the  supreme  importance  of  inner  motive 
was  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful  effect.  The 
confidence  which  many  had  in  their  moral  re- 
spectability was  necessarily  shaken  when  they 
found  themselves  forced  to  look  within,  and  judge 
themselves  by  something  higher  than  a  legal 
standard ;  as,  e,g,t  in  the  case  of  the  young  man 
who  had  great  possessions,  and  whose  conduct 
outwardly  was  without  r^roach  (Mt  19^'"").  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  uneasiness  and 
irritation  created  amone  the  professedly  religiouii 
classes  by  Christ's  teaching  was  largely  due  to 
the  consciousness  it  wakened  in  them  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  grounds  on  which  their  claim  to 
righteousness  was  oased.  In  the  light  of  the  stress 
He  laid  on  the  hidden  springs  of  action  in  the 
heart,  their  moral  regularity  of  life,  founded  on 
mere  conformity  to  laws  ana  rules,  was  bound  to 
appear  unsatisfactory  and  poor. 

1.  A  self-sufficient  secularism, — Such  teachinf^v 
setting  the  renewed  dbpositions  of  the  heart  far 
above  the  riches  and  honours  of  the  world  in 
value,  supplied  a  potent  counteractive  to  the  proud 
securitj  and  self-assumption  which  prosperous 
worldlmess  is  apt  to  beget  It  forced  home  the 
sense  of  something  wanting  within,  even  when  the 
outward  fortunes  were  flourishing.  The  parable  of 
the  Rich  Fool  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  real  poverty 
of  the  man  who  trusts  m  his  worldly  success  and 
is  not  rich  in  the  things  that  belong  to  the  inner 
life  (Lk  12i«-«) ;  while  m  the  parable  of  the  Rieh 
Man  and  Lazarus  there  is  another  picture,  fitted 
to  break  down  the  self-confidence  of  the  prosperous^ 
showing  that  the  day  will  come  when  conditions 
may  be  reversed,  and  when  heart-qualities  alone 
will  determine  the  status  and  happiness  of  men 
(Lk  16»-»i). 

iv.  The  REViviFYiNa  effect  on  religion. — 
By  His  insistence  on  the  heart  as  the  vital  element 
in  righteousness,  Christ  transformed  the  whole 
character  of  religion.  He  made  it  (1)  living, — ^not 
mechanical,  a  matter  of  prescribed  and  outwardly 
imposed  form,  but  dynamical,  a  free,  spontaneous 
sprmg  of  high  purpose  and  feeling;  not  some- 
tning  put  on,  but  a  bent  and  impulse  of  the 
spirit  within.  Thus  He  gave  religion  an  elasticity 
and  perpetual  vitality  vmich  prophesy  for  it  per* 
manence  and  power, — *a  well  of  water  springing 
up  unto  everlasting  life '  ( Jn  4^^).  He  made  it  (2) 
effectually  operativey — an  energizing  force,  working 
itself  out  in  practical  life,  impressing  its  hallowed 
ideas  and  aims  on  the  world  of  affairs,  and  proving 
its  reality  by  the  heightened  quality  of  the  actions 
to  which  it  leads.    And  He  made  it  (3)  a  graeioH^ 


in^utnct, — commeDding  itaelf  to  the  general  con- 
science, winning  reverence,  inspiring  self-devotion, 
and  transmitting  from  heart  to  heart  fervours  of 
aspiration  after  Die  things  of  God. 

LmuTcu.— Crcmer,  BBi.-'HubI,  La.  i.v.  latiim ;  kit. '  Hen' 
in  yRE':  WcDdt.  Ttachiag  of  Jaat,  L  Stuff.:  UuMruen, 
Clinuiaii  SlAia  (lodividiulj,  801t ;  Vftim,  Bib.  Throl.  ^  ST, 

J-iM-  G.  M'Baedv. 

HBJIT  («effu.),Mt20»,  LkI2»;  RVacorching 
heat,'  with  raarg.  'hot  wind.'  tauaur  m  LXX 
has  both  meanings:  (1)  scorching  heat  (Gn  31*°, 
l3  49'°,  Sir  I8»  4^) ;  (2)  the  east  wind  {anH,  hot, 
dry,  dnat-taden,  vfithering  up  all  vegetation,  and 
blowing  from  the  desert,  like  the  umoom  (Job  27", 
Jer  IS".  Ezk  n"  19",  Jon  4",  Hoa  IS"),  nsnally 
iytum  or  niiiia  laiaur,     AV  gives  '  hiUTUng  beat,' 

and  BV  '  scorching  wind '  in  Ja,  1", 

The  first  meaning  seems  preferable  in  Mt  20", 
though  Trench  {PambCts}  and  others  incline  to 
BVm.  'Onus  intrinsecns,  a  labore;  ffistnm  ex- 
trinsecns,  a  sole'  (Bengel).  Lk  13°*  belongs  to  a 
<?lass  of  passages  based  on  the  observation  of 
natural  phenomena  ;  c£.  Mt  5"  7"^  2i^,  Lk  10",  Jn 
3'  12".  Hera  also  the  rendering  'scoruhing  heat' 
ia  the  more  usual,  and  seems  Ut  agree  better  thaa 
'  hot  wind '  or  '  east  nind '  with  the  mention  of  the 
sonth  wind  (lArsi)  which  immediately  precedes. 
Possibly,  however,  the  distinction  was  not  so 
clearly  marked  between  these  two  winds,  since  in 
Ezk  27"  0*10  (east  wind)  is  translated  in  LXX  by 

The  only  reference  in  the  Gospels  to  heat  for  the 
purpose  of  warmth  is  Jn  16''  *a  fire  of  coals' 
(dvCpaiidr),  i.e.  'of  charcoal'  RVm,  coals  havinz 
probably  still  this  meaning  at  the  time  of  the  AV. 
See  WijiD. 


W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

HEATHEN.  — The  Anglo-Saxon  haetken.    'one 

who  lives  on  the  heaths  and  in  the  woods,'  as 
opposed  to  a  town -dweller ;  cf.  'pagan,'  from 
pagnnua,  '  a  countryman  or  villager.*  This  word  is 
an  indication  of  the  fact  that,  aa  a  mle,  country- 
dwellers  were  Christianized  later  than  those  living 
in  towns  and  cities.  'Heathen'  occurs  in  AV  ol 
the  Gospels  in  Mt  6'  18",  and  not  at  all  in  RV, 
which  gives  'Gentiles'  and  'Gentile'  respectively 
in  these  two  places  (see  Gentiles). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that/ti^aniu  also  meona 
'a  civilian'  in  opposition  to  'a  soldier,'  and  that 
thus  a  pagan  would  also  mean  one  who  was  not 
a  soldier  of  Christ.  This  secondary  meaning  of 
pagan  probably  came  Into  use  through  a  con- 
temptnons  designation  by  soldiers  of  non-military 
persona  aa  '  countrymen.' 

LmxATt-u.— Unm7.  Km  Bngtitli  Dictumary;  sod  Bneft. 
Eibl.  i.n. ;  BlgR.  TAi  CAurcA'i  Tait  uiufrr  Ikt  Roman  Baipin, 
Lect.  U.  p.  19,  note  * ;  Tnneh,  St'udy  of  Wordi. 

Albert  Bonus. 
HEAIFEIT  (oipacit,  sing,  and  plnr.  ;  in  Mt.  plnr. 
chiefly,  and  always  in  i  rarltp  i  tr  rott  oipaKHi,  and 
■ij  paaiKela  rUr  ofpomSii). 


I  of  Uw  irord  may  bt  ol 


],  amlttlzis  parallel 


i'is;. 


.liWf;  'Lard of] 

£t^  Uw  ikyOfC  l^~AV),~UM^rl 
ooh),  the  trtMoaj  of  IHe  clondl  0  . 
WX  the  liEbtnlnic  {Lk  ITW),  Uw  i^(U 
■re  ilini  uA  portmU  (Mt  »>,  Lk  11"). 

(b)  ^kt  lOKdi  B/Gtd  and  anoelL 

Hnvniii  'theUinmeafOod-dltSMSsn. 
■   «veo,'  Mt  *• ;  '  your  F«h«r  .  . 


1^  IBII 


Our  Fstber 

—  — .  jMt  «-;    TonrruBcr  .  .  .  mhnvrn.'llt 

IBK29;  -IfjFmtlin.  .  .  Id  bHviD.Xt  T»  ton  " 
i'o":  ta  »!»  -HMTaitr  (•i^-^^  FkUwr/  Ht  £■ 


(Mt  28",  Lk  m«,  ol.  MI  2B»J,  W  return  Ut  H*»ven  (Lk  Bi'X  und 
uv  'the  henveDlrtaoat'CLk  £i>),  befanlding  Ood(HIlS">,<:t.  Lk 
1S1«1.  uid  doing  ptrttctly  Hil  wUl  (Mt  tfli). 

The  iwe  ot  '  Heaven '  for  '  Ood '  Is  put  beyond  question  by  Lk 

Oad.'  '  Then  ire  other  um  only  lew  cerwlo  —  Uiog 'Imm 
heaven  or  from  men'  (Um^i)  li  rlearly  'trotnOod  or  Ironi 
men'  (cf.  Ac  6"');  so  also  ■given  him  trom  heaven'  (Jn  S") 
Diun.be  'from  God.'    But  the  moat  striking  lutanca  or  thii  uw 

Kingdom  1)1  Htaven,' almost  uiLJronnly  In  Ut-for  'the  Kingdns 
or  God'  of  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and  Uda  In  exactly  parallel  paaaaofa. 

Admtttjng  the  use  of  tiat  mstDnyiny,  therv  cu  be  no  objeo- 
tion  to  ita  use  In  other  inatancea  where  a  dahjr  meaiUiig  foDowa. 
Tbua,  'bound,  loosed  hi  liBavni'  (Vt  W  lB)*)'<'af  Ood'; 
'  The  key*  of  the  kingdom  ot  haavcD-  (lit  igi^^tbe  auttioriv 
ot  Ood :  '  name*  written  Id  hMTan'  (Ui  10M)=acaptaKie  wltb 
God,  cf.  ExS^.  The  demand  for 'a  algn  frooi  batv«n'(Ht  lO', 
Lk  U^X  whll*  it  nuy  nierlo  the  expectation  of  aomeTUhl* 
wonder  out  of  the  alqr,  ha*  ulttnuta  nSwnoet  to  Knne  direct 
act  of  God.  AnTthinK  '  bom  heaven '  la  an  aot  oI  Ood,  oL  the 
todgnwnl  upon  tna  dUM  ot  the  Flalo  (U  IT*),  also  the  nqoeat 
ol^dlBdpl(a{Lk«HX  Even  the  phiaae '  tnaanra  In  bMten  ■ 
liaailBeu<%aqnln]eDCIn'rieb  towaRiaod'(Lkl2i').  Addi- 
tional instaooca  ot  the  oaa  of  perlphraala  are  seen  In  '  Joy  In  the 
pnaeoco  ot  Uia  angela  of  Ood'  (Lk  W)  for  the  ]ov  ot  God ; 
oonfCH  ■  betOn  tbe  ansela  of  Ood '  [Lk  lt»,  cf .  Mt  10") :  twer 
'  trom  on  High- (LkUl>):  Dayspriiu  '  from  on  Hlgfa-(L£l»): 
'tmni  above'  (Jn  IBll);  'In  tHy  Hgbt'  (Ut  Il«}:  -the  Moat 
Hljh '  CLk  m  n  t»,  cL  Mk  B^X 

Tb«  ttanaitioa  tKHD  Heaven  M  the  abode  of  Ood  to 'Heaven' 
aaaajrnaBymtoe-aod'  la  Uluatated  In  the  costou  of  aplUtlng' 
Uw  eyes  to  Heaven  whan  Oad  ia  addmid.  Tba  thouthi  ot  the 
Temple  aa  tbadwelllBE^plaee  of  Ood  M  to  tlM  habit  In  pnuer  of 
toRUDg  Uw  teca  towarda  Jem^em  and  towards  the  nmple(aea 
1  K  StCo,  Da  IP*,  h  »■  IWO-  WIUi  the  libber  faith^God'a 
tfaoacendeDCfl,  aa  One  dwellinr  In  the  Bcaven  of  HeareBa,  immo 
thecoetom  of  llttlag  op  the  eyee  to  the  Hcaiena  (Pa  IXHX  The 
publican  '  woDld  not  Iltt  up  so  mucb  aa  Ua  eyea  untA  heaven ' 
(Lk  IS",  cf.  Ear  «>X  So  in  prayer,  Jesua  ■  lifted  up  hia  eyea- 
(Jn  imX  -to  heaven-  (Jn  Iji);  -looking  op  r  ' 
It»,  Mk  ?MX  There  are  eeveral  paH^ea  whlc 
culW.  but  whaltK 
objective  occunenc 


paaan  w 

le  openlne  of  tbe  lH!avena~{Mi:  3i«X 

. eavfln>'(MtSl',  Jnl!«Xor -out  rf 

clDud'(UtlT>Xtl»iuI']ectiveexperlni<    '  ~ 


the  atl«(tatlon  t 


imiaslDa  fnnu  and  rellow 


ll  which  la  ■ymbollcally  inaumtLd 
-9  Opened  aiid  tba  uwtli  of  Ood  " 
—- m  the  Bon  ot  maii^n  inX    "' 


tod  aacendiiw  and  di 
Haze,  In  a  nnre,  tb 
relation  of  (3od  to  ma 


raedlatocihvot  Jeaoa  1* dedaiej,  Hli r«Teia 

and  Inlercearion  for  man  with  Ood.  Ifie  atrtking  aftjlng, '  Ha 
Duui  hath  aacended  into  heaven  but  Iw  that  daceDded  ont 
of  lieaven,  even  the  Son  ot  uui  which  la  In  heaTgD'(Jn  V), 
baa  addltlonat  dlAnilty.  The  we%fat  of  MS  aathorlty  la  a^lnat 
tbe  last  clauae,  and  the  wofda  miv  have  bean  added  aa  a  gloH 
after  tbe  Aannalon.  It,  with  the  RV,  we  ret^n  tbem  aa  Uia 
ivords  of  Jeiui,  they  mnat  be  taken  a>  qoaUtylng  the  precedlns 
utterance,  which  then  beoomea  a  declaration  of  Hia  perftcb 
lellonhip  wiUi  Ood  (cf.  Jn  lis)  nttaer  than  aa  a  reference  to 
Heaven  M  a  place.  The  'heavenly  thingB'(Jn  3H>  are  without 
doubt  the  thingi  of  Ood,  the  new  revelation  ot  Hia  grace  in 
JeauB  Cihriat. 

In  what  haa  been  sud  above  there  is  little  that 
is  distinctively  Christian.  The  threefold  use  of 
the  word  '  Heaven '  is  common  alike  to  the  OT  and 
Jewish  thought  of  the  time.  But  after  this  {)re- 
liniinai^  stndy  we  ought  to  be  in  a  better  poaition 
to  consider  the  characteristic  teaching  of  Jesna  and 
the  Christian  faith. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Gi>d  finds  its  perfect  realiza- 
tion in  a  future  state,  a  tcorld  above  and  bfyond 
earth,  the  Kingdom  in  Heaven.  Thia  is  the 
reiterated  lesson  alike  of  parable  and  of  direct  dia- 
conrae.  All  the  jnd^^ment  parables,  where  separa- 
tion between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in 
declared,  clearly  teach  a  fntnre  inheritance  of  bliss 
or  of  woe.  So  the  iiarabtesof  the  Tares  {Mt  IS"'), 
the  Virpns  (Mt  25"-),  the  Talents  (Mt  25'"'),  and 
the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  16"-,  where  under  the 
figure  01  '  eternal  tents '  the  fatnre  Canaan  is  '  the 

■  See  SohSrer,  BJP  n.  tL  IT] ;  Wendt.  Tmckijig  efJttoM.  I. 
>nn. :  Dahoan,  tfonfa  ^ J'anu,  p.  M ;  Brace.  Exfoi.  Gr,  TtH. 
on  Ht  S>  n.,  cf.  alao  Ua  XtefdDm  4/G«f ,  p.  6S.  where  a  diaUnc- 
Uoo  la  augreeted;  also  BnaiAlag,  AT  TAmI.,  Eng.  Cr.  i.  42, 
where  IdenUty  ot  mtianlng  ia  granted,  but '  a  mere  pataphnae 
-  ~  "  denied ;  and  Stava^  TltaDi:  e/  Uit  ST.  p.  STL: 
aiyealilr  la  M%,'  tatt  'ol  Heaven'  deoola  'at%in  and 
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poKt  idealized').  In  accommodation  to  Jewish 
ttiougiit  and  liope.  the  reward  is  '  to  Bit  down 
Abraliam  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kjftgdoi  .  . 
heavea'  (Mt  8^',  Lk  13=*),  a  hope  which  reaches 
beyond  the  life  of  earth.  The  final  consumnie'--- 
itinst  be  where  Jeans  Himself  Is,  and  He,  who  c 
from  heaven  (Jn  3"' "  B*'  "■  *"■),  was  '  received  up 
into  heaven'  (Mk  10",  Lk  24",  Jn  20".  The  MS 
nncerCiunty  here  in  Mk.  andfLk.  does  not  aflTect  tlie 
ar^ment,  which  has  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic 
wntings).  This  is  the  linal  reward  of  the  faith- 
fnl,  the  inheritance  of  the  KingJum  prepared 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Mt  25"  26", 
Jn  14"). 

2.  T/U  nalure  of  Heneen,- — As  the  life  of  the 
Kingdom  is  fnndamenUlly  ethical  (Mt  5"  7"),  so  is 
the  nature  of  Heaven  itself.  It  ia  the  fulness  of  the 
eternal  life,  which  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ia  the 
svnonym  of  the  Kingdom.  Tlien  it  is,  and  there, 
tnat  'the  righteous  sliine  forth  as  the  san'  (Mt 
13**),  a  ^lory  certainly  of  character  whatever  else 
tnay  he  implied.  There,  too,  ia  the  perfect  vision 
of  God  (Mt  5*). 

It  cannot  be  donbted  that  Jesns  meant  to  localize 
the  thought  of  Heaven.  The  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween Heaven  and  earth  (Mt  fi'*"")  can  have  no 
other  meaning.  In  His  teAc^hlng  God  is  no  mere 
all-nervading  Spirit,  lost  in  negative  infinitude. 
God,  as  transcendent,  immanent,  infinite,  alone, 
does  not  satisfy  His  revelation  of  '  the  Father  in 
beaven.'  That  name  implies  that  in  some  world 
beyond  there  is  a  supreme  manifestation  of  His 
Presence, — a  Father's  House,  an  enduring  Holy  of 
Holies.  This,  for  Christian  faith,  ia  the  Glory  of 
Christ  (Jn  17"),  and  to  bo  with  Him  where  He  ia 
and  to  behold  His  glory  is  the  hope  set  before  us 
In  the  gospel  (Jn  if*). 

What  the  activities  of  Heaven  may  be  is  told 
only  in  part,  They  that  are  accoanted  worthy  to 
attain  to  that  world  'are  as  angels'  (Mk  12", 
Lk  20"),  and  the  ministry  of  angels  enters  into 
the  Gospel  story.  The  faithful  are  to  be  'aet  over 
many  things,"  and  to  'enter  into  the  joy*  of  their 
Lord  (Mt  &■'■ "),  which,  in  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
Can  only  mean  higher  service. 

As  to  when  this  inheritance  ia  entered  upon,  very 
different  conclusions  are  drawn  even  frooi  the 
vords  of  JesQs.  The  question  is  considered,  for 
the  moat  part,  from  the  standpoint  of  retribution. 
^  far  as  the  reward  is  considered,  it  may  be  said 
definitely  that  the  doctrine  of  an  Intermediate 
State  finds  no  support  in  Christ's  gospel.  'The 
'farewell  diBcouraes' of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would 
lose  all  their  force  liy  the  introduction  of  this 
doctrine.     So  for  Christian  faith  the  highest  hoiie 


of  Heaven  finds  its  confident  expression  _ 
words  of  St.  Pftnl  :  'absent  from  llie  body  , 
at  home  with  the  Lord '  (2  Co  S"). 
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Eaethlv   and 


BEDOE.—This  word  belongs  to  the  vocabulary 
of  the  parables  of  Jesus.  It  occurs  in  that  of  tlie 
Vineyard  (Mt  21",  Mk  12'),  and  in  tliatof  tlieGreat 
Supper  (Lk  14°). 

I.  Literal  application. — The  hedge  is  a  detail  in 
tiie  outfit  of  a  vineyard,  one  of  many  other  pro* 

erties  (Mt  HI"!!)  in  such  a  possession.     It  is  a 
iture  in  the  landacaf«  of  Palestine  in  the  other 
C&se  ('liighwaysand  iiedgea,'  Lk  U").     There  is  a 
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tietween  the  uses  and  Llie  OHsociations  of 
the  word.  The  contour  of  the  land  is  controlled 
by  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Vines  need  hedges. 
'rhe  word  (fiMy^idt)  used  for  a  hedge  in  the  GospeJa 
'  denot«a  a  fence  of  any  kind,  whether  hedge,  or 
wall,  or jialings'  (Hastings,  DB  ii.  340*).  Another 
word  might  rather  have  called  up  a  stone  wall. 
ijipayii-bt  includes  all  the  ditferent  kinds  of  hedge* 
to  be  found  in  a  country  so  furrowed  with  hula 
and  valleys  as  ia  Palestine. 

2.  The  parabolical  use  of  the  *  hedge'  is  rooteA 
in  the  education  of  Israel.      God  mode  sea  and 
deaert  a  hedge  of  Palestine.    Cf.  Ellerton's  liymn — 
'ProlMloourGod,  Hh«c  bountHiui  bund 
Prepare  of  old  our  kIoHouh  laud. 

He  hedged  the  people.  He  gave  them  individuals, 
inHtitutions,  the  whole  national  economy,  as  liedgea 
to  protect  their  life  and  to  restrain  it.  Enemies 
rtuded  the  land  and  broke  down  the  hedges  (Pa 
79.  SO}.  Patriots  and  prophets  saw  and  sang  tUeir 
gaps,  and  did  their  be^t  to  repair  the  historic  insti- 
tutional hedces.  The  tra^e<ly  of  Jesus  and  the 
hedges  was  that  He  wanted  them  rooted  up,  while 
the  chief  priests  hated  the  idea  of  their  removal 
(Mt  21*").  Through  the  tragedy  gleams  the  phUait- 
(AropicimporC  of  tlie  hedge(Lk  I4»).  The  eve  of  lovo 
sees  humanity  subtneri-ed.  '  Them  also  he  would 
bring,'  He  would  make  hedge-row  people  happy. 
He  had  seen  their  misery  as  He  stole  to  silent  luia- 
night  prayer,  up  the  hiflsides  with  their  mosaic  of 
fields,  along  whose  hedges  and  tlirough  the  gaps  of 
which  He  passed  to  pray  to  the  Father  in  secret. 
It  is  humanity's  r^ged  regiment  whom  He  would 
see  housed  by  the  compulsion  of  '  the  love  (Lk  I4*J 
that  will  not  let  thein  go.' 


HEIB.— The  heir  ((Xnfiopj^iot)  is  one  who  entetii 

I  a  position  of  privilege  diflerent  from  that  of 
servants  (Mt  ^l'^),  through  no  personal  Biertion 
of  his  own,  hut  as  the  result  of  filial  relationship. 
This  position  is  a  thoronglily  right  and  legal  one, 
and  absolutely  valid.  The  thought  of  saccesaioD 
'-  1  title  upon  the  death  of  the  present  holder  is 
insisted  upon.  The  son  is  naturally  the  hwr, 
and  the  title  is  one  of  present  privilege  as  well  as 

le  assurance  of  fuller  possession  in  the  future. 

Christ,  the  Son,  is  the  heir  of  all  things  (He  1' ; 

.  our  Lord's  application  of  the  term  to  Himself  ia 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman,  Mt  21"'). 
The  comiilete  lordship  over  Creation  was  given  ti> 
Adam  (Gn  1",  Ps  8").  The  land  of  Canaan,  again, 
was  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  (Gn  13"-  ■>), 
These  assurances  given  to  Adam  and  to  Abraiuun 
were  absolutely  fulfilled  in  Christ,  who,  as  the 
firstliorn  of  all  creation.  Himself  both  the  Agent 
-'  the  Creator's  work  and  summing  up  in  Hie  own 

■.Tsaa   all   created  objects  (Col  1"""),  enjoys  an 

ernal  and  incorniptitle  inheritance.  'The  heir- 
ship of  the  Son  was  realised  in  the  IncamatioD,  and 
™  its  essence  ia  independent  of  the  Fall  (Westoott 
He  1'),  though  conditioned  by  it  as  to  its  cir- 
nstances.'  It  was  the  ain  of  man  which  caused 
the  sufTeringand  humiliation  through  which  Christ, 
after  the  work  of  redemption  was  eoniplete,  won  » 
name  which  is  above  every  name  (Ph  2?).  Ho 
had  inherited  in  the  etornal  purpose  of  God 
{ta^^Kcv,  He  I')  a  name  more  excellent  than  tha 
angels  (1<|. 

The  title  of  '  heir,'  then,  passes  on  to  those  who 
have  obtained  the  blensing  of  Divine  sonship  in 
liaptism  or  Regeneration,  correaj)onding  nptritn- 
ally  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  The  Old 
Covenant  (Testament)  could  not  make  men  perfect, 
therefore  God  provided  them  with  more  strength 
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and  in  place  of  a  worldly  inheritance  gave  them  a 
spiritual  and  eternal  one.  This  title  of  heirship 
may  be  forfeited,  if  those  who  are  called  to  it  are 
not  worthy  of  their  inheritance.  So  Christ  speaks 
in  the  Apocalypse :  '  He  that  overcometh  shall  in- 
herit these  thmffs ;  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son  (Rev  2V),  We,  then,  heing  made 
children  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  are  heirs 
according  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  who 
was  accepted  through  faith  in  God's  word  against 
all  appearances.  ]No  longer  servants,  hat  neirs, 
we  are  entitled  to  the  Divine  privilege  of  sonship 
through  adoption.  We  are  called  to  inherit  a 
blessing  as  all  true  servants  of  God  through 
Biiptism. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  who  are  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels  as  heirs  to  this  pnvilege: 
<1)  *The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  ^  (Mt  5»). 
<2)  Those  who  have  given  up  houses,  lands,  earthly 
relationships,  etc.,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold 
and  inherit  eternal  life,  Mt  19»,  Mk  lO*',  Lk  18". 
(3)  The  sheep  in  the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and 
the  Goats  (Mt  25*^),  t.e.  those  who  have  shown 
mercy  to  the  weak  and  suffering,  and  whose 
service  has  been  accepted  by  Chnst  as  done  to 
Himscdf,  shall  inherit  the  Kmgdom  prepared  for 
them  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  fornicator  or  unclean  person 
or  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hatn  any 
inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  and  of  Christ 
<£ph  5^).    See  also  Inheritance. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

HELL.— See  Eschatolooy,  Gehenna,  and  the 
following  article. 

HELL  (Descent  into).— During  the  16th  cent, 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades  was  made  the 
subject  of  acrimonious  debates.  Though  com- 
mentators still  differ,  they  discuss  the  subject  in 
a  more  peaceable  spirit,  and  offer  some  hope  of 
future  agreement  on  the  main  question.  We  must 
review— (1)  the  evidence  of  the  NT,  (2)  early 
Christian  tradition,  to  explain  (3)  the  insertion  of 
such  teaching  in  Creeds  and  Articles  of  Religion. 
AVe  may  then  (4)  summarize  the  history  of  the 
controversy  in  modem  times. 

1.  The  evidence  of  the  NT. — It  \s  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  bare  statement  of  the 
Descent  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  as  the 
Sou  of  Man,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
believe  that  He  truly  died,  and  any  theory  of  His 
mission  in  the  unseen  world,  which  can  claim 
acceptance  only  after  careful  scrutiny  of  incidental 
references  to  it  in  the  NT  supported  by  the  inde- 
pendent testimony  of  the  earliest  Christian  tradi- 
tion. 

Hades  {Attrjt),  corresponding  to  the  Heb.  Sheol, 
which  in  the  AV  of  the  OT  is  rendered  by  *  hell,* 
means  both  in  the  LXX  and  in  the  NT  the  abode 
of  departed  spirits.  This  was  the  general  mean- 
in<::  of  the  word  'hell,'  the  unseen,  hidden  place 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  dead. 

In  the  OT  a  sense  of  gloom  and  unreality  was 
felt  about  the  lot  of  the  spirits  of  men  taken  away 
from  the  light  and  activity  of  earthly  life.  At 
first  no  distinction  was  supposed  to  exist  in  that 
shadowy  realm  between  good  and  bad  any  more 
than  between  king  and  subject.  But  in  NT  times 
such  ideas  had  grown  up,  and  our  Lord  sanctioned 
current  belief  when  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  (Lk  16^^'^)  He  contrasted  happiness  in  the 
society  of  Abraham  with  miserv  'm  torments.' 
This  agrees  with  His  promise  to  the  penitent  thief 
^23«) .  « To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.' 
St.  Peter  in  his  first  sermon  (Ac  2***")  quotes  Ps 
16^^  and  explains  the  words,  '  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  Hades,'  as  a  {>rophecy  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  which  received  no  fulfilment  in  the 


case  of  David.    He  distinctly  implies  that  Christ's 
soul  passed  into  Hades  at  His  death. 

St.  Paul  (Ro  10'),  adapting  Dt  30«,  teaches  the 
same  truth  inferring  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
search  the  depth,  smce  Christ  is  risen  from  the 
dead.  He  regpards  the  Decent  as  thepreparation 
for  the  Ascension,  £ph  4'  '  Now  this,  He  ascended, 
what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended  into  the 
lower  jparts  of  the  earth  ?'  In  the  LXX  rendering 
of  Ps  62"*  (Gy),  this  phrase,  tA  KaTibrara  rrji  yrji,  is 
referred  to  Hades.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
St.  Paul  uses  it  in  the  same  sense.*  Obedience 
even  unto  death  secured  for  the  Lord  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  underworld ;  His  descent  was  the 
pledge  of  His  lordship  over  it  (Ph  2^^). 

The  famous  passage  1  P  3^"**  (cf.  4')  introduces 
the  question  ol  the  object  of  the  Descent :  '  Be- 
cause Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,  the  right- 
eous for  the  unrighteous,  that  he  might  brin^  us 
to  God  ;  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quick- 
ened in  the  spirit ;  in  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  afore- 
time were  disobedient,  when  the  long-suffering  of 
God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was 
a  preparing ' ;  4'  <  For  unto  this  end  was  the  gospel 
preacned  even  to  the  dead,  that  they  might  be 
judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesn,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit.' 

The  earliest  Christian  tradition,  which  was  pro- 
bably independent  of  this  passage,  certainly  sup- 
ports the  interpretation  that  Christ  preached  to 
the  spirits  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
drowned  in  the  Flood.  Not  until  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine  was  any  other  interpretation  offered. 
The  Apostle  is  endeavouring  to  encourage  his 
readers  in  Christlike  patience  under  persecution. 
Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  but  His  death 
in  the  flesh  was  followed  by  quickening  in  the 
spirit.  Therefore  we  need  not  fear  death,  which 
will  bring  us  freedom  from  sin  and  increase  of 
spiritual  energy.  The  reference  which  follows 
(v.")  to  the  Ascension  suggests  that  this  preach- 
ing took  place  after  Chrises  death,  and  not  that 
Christ  in  Noah  preached  to  the  men  of  Noah's 
time. 

In  view  of  modem  interpretations,  however,  we 
must  enter  further  into  (^taU.  xyei^/tuira  in  the 
NT  generally  refers  to  angels  (Ac  23'),  but  it  refers 
also  to  spirits  of  the  deiS  (He  12«,  cf.  Lk  24"-»). 
And  1  P  4*  proves  that  this  is  the  sense  here.f 

Some  critics  suppose  that  the  preaching  was  to 
the  fallen  angels  mentioned  in  2  P  2^,  Jude ' ; 
according  to  Baur,  after  Christ's  death  ;  according 
to  Spitta,  before  the  Incarnation.  This  view  is 
regarded  by  Charles  (art.  *  Eschatology '  in  Encyc. 
Bwl,)  as  the  only  possible  alternative.  But 
Charles  holds  that  Christ  preached  a  gospel  of 
redemption  between  His  death  and  His  resur- 
rection. Salmond  thinks  that  the  key  may  be 
found  in  a  non-canonical  Jewish  book.  Otners, 
again,  think  that  Enoch  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Messiah,  and  tnat  the  passage 
refers  to  his  preaching.  But  as  Clemen  savs 
{Niederqefahren,  p.  131),  while  we  hear  in  tne 
Book  of  Enoch  (12**  13'  14^'«)  of  a  preaching  of 
punishment  to  fallen  angels,  we  hear  nothing  of  a 
preaching  of  salvation  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  interpretation 
of  all  is  that  which  Clemen  quotes  from  Cramer. 
An  unknown  person,  in  possession  of  1  and  2  Pet., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  reminded  by  v.^  of  a 
former  inrvrayfi  of  angels,  and  therefore  on  the  basis 
of  2  P  2***  with  which  he  compared  Jude  ^  "  and 

•  Some  commentatora  ezplAin  the  words  as  contrasting^  the 
earth  beneath  with  the  heavens  above,  and  refer  them  to  the 
Incarnation  when  Christ  descended  to  the  earth. 

t  The  tense  of  timyyoJt^  shows  Uiat  the  preaching  was  re- 
garded at  a  completea  act  in  the  past. 
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also  the  Book  of  Enoch,  is  supposed  to  have  written 
in  the  margin :  *EyCi3x  toTs  iv  ^uXox^  TV€ifjMai,v  TopevSels 
iic^o^^iy,  x.r.X.,  understanding  Trei^/tuurtv  of  angels 
ana  iir/ipu^cv  of  a  concio  (lamnatoria.  Some  one  else 
at  a  later  time,  referring  the  first  word  to  the  souls 
of  the  departed  and  the  latter  to  the  preaching  of 
salvation,  reading  ENQK  for  ENOX,  and  this  again 
for  ip  ^  Kol,  took  the  whole  into  the  text  after  v.^^  1 

Such  speculations  are  absurd.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  reasonable  to  explain  the  iic/ipv^ep  of  the  one 
passage  by  the  t^yt^^^^V  of  the  other,  to  main- 
tain tnat  repentance  was  ofifered,  rejecting  the  sug- 
gestion that  Christ  preached  only  to  the  righteous, 
or  to  those  who  had  repented  at  the  moment  of 
death,  or  to  some  the  gospel  and  to  others  damna- 
tion. 

If  it  is  asked.  Why  should  only  the  generation 
of  Noah  profit  by  it  ?  w^e  can  say  that  they  were 
t3rpical  sinners,  cut  ofif  in  their  sins,  whose  fate 
was  questioned  at  that  time.  Bigg  shows  that '  it 
is  possible  that  St.  Peter  is  here  expressing  in  a 
modified  form  a  belief  which  was  current  m  the 
Jewish  schools.'  Certain  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  seem  to  mean  that  the  antediluvian  sinners 
have  a  time  of  repentance  allowed  them  between 
the  first  judgment  (the  Deluge)  and  the  final  judg- 
ment ;  e,g.  69**  *  There  was  great  joy  among  them 
because  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  revealed 
unto  them,'  Bereshith  Rahha :  (a)  '  But  when  they 
that  are  bound,  they  that  are  in  Gehinnom,  saw 
the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  rejoiced  to  receive 
Him ' ;  {h)  '  This  is  that  which  stands  written : 
"We  shall  rejoice  and  exult  in  Thee."  When? 
When  the  captives  climb  up  out  of  hell,  and  the 
Shekinah  at  tneir  head.' 

We  may  hope  that  research  will  yet  further  en- 
lighten us  on  these  points.  Enough  has  b^n  said 
to  prove  that,  in  the  words  of  I^fessor  Charles 
(art.  cited) : 

*  Theee  panages  in  1  Peter  are  of  extreme  value.  They  attest 
the  achievement  of  the  final  staope  in  the  moralizatlon  of  ShMl. 
The  first  step  in  this  moralizatlon  was  taken  early  in  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.,  when  it  was  transferred  into  a  place  of  moral  distinc* 
tions,  having  been  orixinally  one  of  merely  social  or  national 
distinctions.  This  moralizatlon,  however,  was  ver>'  inadequately 
carried  out.  What  they  were  on  entering  ShMl,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  till  the  final  Judgment.  FYom  the  standpoint  of 
a  true  theism  can  we  avoid  pronouncing  this  conception  mechani- 
cal and  unethical?  It  precludes  mor^  change  in  moral  beings 
who  are  imder  the  rule  of  a  perfectly  moral  wing.' 

2.  Early  ChriBtian  tradition.— The  belief  that 
Christ's  descent  into  Hades  changed  in  some  way 
the  condition  of  the  faithful  departed  meets  us  in 
the  earliest  Christian  tradition. 

Ignatius  (a.d.  116),  writing  to  the  Hagnesians  (c.  ix.),  says : 
*  Ehren  the  prophets,  being  ms  disciples,  were  exi>ecting  Him  as 
their  teacher  tnrough  the  Spirit  And  for  this  cause  He  whom 
they  rightly  awaited,  when  He  came,  raised  them  from  the 
deed/ 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tiypho  (c.  72)  accuses  the 
Jews  of  cutting  out  the  following  passage  from  Jeremiah  :  *  The 
Lord  God  remembered  His  de^i  people  of  Israel,  who  lav  in 
the  graves,  and  descended  to  preach  to  Uiem  His  own  salvation.' 

Irenseus  auotes  this  passage  ootti  from  Isaiah  (in  iii.  22)  and-from 
Jeremiah  (in  iv.  36X  and  (m  iv.  55)  without  naming  the  author. 
It  is  probably  a  fragment  from  some  Jewish  ApocaI>'pse.  Irenaaus 
(iv.  42)  also  quotes  a  presbj'ter  *  who  had  heard  it  from  those 
who  had  seen  the  Apostles  and  from  those  who  had  been  their 
disciples,'  as  saying  that '  the  Lord  descended  to  the  underworld, 
preaching  His  advent  there  also,  and  declaring  remission  of  sins 
received  Dy  those  who  believe  in  Him.' 

Tertullian  (de  Anima,  c  65)  taught  that  Christ  'in  Hades 
underwent  the  law  of  human  death ;  nor  did  He  ascend  to  the 
heights  of  heaven,  until  He  descended  to  the  lower  parts  of 
tiie  earth,  that  there  He  might  make  patriarchs  and  prophets 
sharers  of  His  life.' 

We  may  even  claim  Uie  heretic  Harcion  as  a  witness  to  this 
widespread  tradition,  though  in  his  view,  according  to  Irenasus 
(i.  xxvii.  3X  it  was  Cain  and  the  Sodomites  and  other  sinners 
who  were  released  by  the  Lord  from  Hades. 

The  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter^  which  may  be  dated  possibly 
from  about  a.d.  166,  contains  the  following  passage :  'They  see 
three  men  coming  forth  from  the  tomb,  two  of  them  supporting 
the  other,  and  a  cross  following  them ;  and  the  head  of  the  two 
reached  to  heaven  ;  but  that  of  Him  who  was  led  by  them  over- 
passed the  heavens.    And  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  heavens 


saying,  Hast  thou  preached  to  tiiem  that  sleep?  and  a  respoiiM 
was  heard  from  the  cross.  Tea.' 

The  apocryphal  Gotpel  qf  Nicodemug^  a  name  siven  In  the 
18th  cent,  to  two  much  older  books,  the  Aeta  of  Puate  and  the 
Deseent  into  HeU,  tells  the  same  story  of  the  two  teothers  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  dramatic  power. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  Christian  writer  who  brings 
the  passage  in  1  Peter  into  connexion  with  the  traditloo  that 
Christ's  Descent  benefited  OT  saints.  He  taught  that  the 
h<»then,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  shared  in  the  revelaaon  made  to 
the  souls  in  Hades.  He  quotes  Hermas  (Sim.  ix.  16),  who 
taught  that  the  Apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the  goep^  trhen 
they  entered  into  rest,  preached  to  the  souls  in  Hades.  Clement 
(Strom.  iL  9,  p.  462)  explains  the  passage  as  including  rf 
h<»thens  as  well  as  Jews,  though  it  u  not  clear  that 

himself  contemplated  such  an  application  of  his  wctrds.     

example  quoted  by  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him  to  be  only  one 
example  of  a  far-resohing  law  (Strom,  vi.  6). 

Origen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  susgest  that,  sinoe  the 
oominff  of  Christ,  the  souls  of  the  ftdthfm  can  go  at  onoe  to 
Paradue  instead  of  Hades,  regarding  Paradise  as  an  intmnediate 
state  (in  Reg.  Horn.  2).  In  his  treatise  against  Celsus  OL  4UQl 
to  the  scoff,  *  Tou  will  not  surely  say  that  Christ,  when  He  fkilecL 
to  persuade  the  living,  went  down  to  Hades  to  persoade  those 
who  dwell  there  ? '  he  replies :  '  His  soul,  stript  of  the  body,  did 
there  hold  converse  with  other  souls  that  were  in  Uke  mimner 
stript,  that  He  might  there  convert  those  who  were  capable  of 
instruction,  or  were  otherwise  in  ways  known  to  Him  fit  for  it. 

Athanasius  speaks  of  the  warders  at  the  gates  of  H^  *  cower- 
ing in  fear  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  quoting  in  this  con- 
nexion Mt  27H  He  thinks  (de  Sal.  AduenL  9)  of  *  the  soul  of 
Adam  as  held  fast  under  the  sentence  of  death,  and  crying  to 
his  Lord  evermore,  and  of  those  who  had  pleased  Ood,  said  nad 
been  lustified  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  mourning  and  crying 
with  him,'  till  God  in  His  mercy  revealed  the  mystery  of  re* 
dempUon.  He  quotes  1  P  S^^  in  connexion  with  the  Descent 
(Ep.  ad  Epict.  bi 

The  later  Fathers,  while  they  regarded  Hades  as  a  place  of 
rest  for  the  Just,  renrded  Paradise  as  something  better.  Both 
Ambrose  (de  Fide  ad  Gratian,  iv.  1)  and  Jerome  aknn,  in  Beeimm 
c.  iii.)  followed  Origen  on  this  Ime  of  thought.  This  notioa 
became  the  germ  of  the  medinval  doctrine  of  the  IdaUmt 
Patrvm. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cat.  iv.)  classed  the  doctrine  of  the  Descent 
among  the  ten  necessary  dogmas,  interpreting  it  as  designed  for 
the  reidemption  of  the  just.  '  Could  you  wuh,'  he  aides,  '  that 
the  living  should  enjoy  His  grace,  and  that  tiie  holy  dead  rixmld 
not  share  in  freedom?'  Having  named  OT  saints,  he  explains 
John  the  Baptist's  question  'Art  thou  he  that  i^ould  oomef * 
as  referring  to  the  Descent.  In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by 
Rufinus. 

Hilary  of  Poitiers  (on  Ps  119^2)  speaks  of  the  souls  of  the  faitb* 
ful  as  knowing,  on  the  witness  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  wImo 
the  Lord  went  down  into  Hades,  words  of  comfort  were  preadied 
even  to  those  who  were  in  prison  and  were  formerly  unDeUering 
in  the  days  of  Noah.  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  uie  Venen^s 
Bede  ouoted  the  words,  without  nailing  the  author,  In  order 
to  conaemn  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  C^thoUc  faith  taogfat 
only  the  release  of  the  faiuiful. 

It  was  reserved  for  Augustine  to  give  a  new  interpretation  to 
St  Peter's  words.  In  his  earlier  books  he  accepts  the  current 
teaching,  but  confuses  Hades  and  Gehenna.  In  de  Oen.  ad  Mt. 
xii.  63,  he  sajrs  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  sool 
of  Christ  descended  to  the  regions  where  rinners  are  puniriied, 
Uiat  He  might  release  from  torment  those  whom  He,  in  His 
righteous  Judgment,  which  is  hidden  from  us,  found  worthy  to 
be  loosed. 

In  his  letter  to  Euodius,  Bp.  of  Uzala,  on  the  right  inter- 

Eretation  of  1  P  S^i^,  as^p.  Horsley  puts  it,  'he  perplexes 
imself  with  Questions.'  Why,  out  of  all  the  tens  of  tnousands 
who  had  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  some  at  least,  thoogh 
heathen,  penitent  and  believing,  did  He  bestow  the  kiK»wle£e 
of  the  gospel  on  those  only  who  had  perished  In  tlM  Floodf 
He  accepts  the  common  belief  that  Aoam  was  released.  He 
notes  that  some  believed  this  of  Abel,  Seth,  Noah,  and  other 
patriarchs.  Still  confusing  Hades  with  Gehenna,  he  asks.  How 
could  Abraham's  bosom  be  a  synonym  for  Paradue  T  Were  the 
patriarchs  worse  off  than  Abraham?  If  thev  were  at  rest,  how 
could  they  be  benefited  by  Christ's  descent  into  Hades  T  wThat 
was  done  for  the  disobedient  of  Noah's  time  should  be  done  for 
all  who  died  in  ignorance  before  or  since.  But  the  Idea  that 
a  man  might  believe  after  d«ith  would  weaken  the  appeal  of 
CHiristian  preaching  to  the  '  terrors  of  the  Lord.'  Not  *hle  to 
believe  in  salvation  without  Baptism,  he  cuts  the  knot  of  the 
difficulty  by  denying  that  the  words  of  St.  Peter  had  anythiiw 
to  do  with  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades.  Christ  preaidbed 
in  spirit  in  the  days  of  Noah  as  in  Galilee  in  the  days  of  His 
fiesh.  Plumptre  truly  says :  '  he  leaves  all  the  questions  which 
he  had  started  as  to  the  descent  itself  unanswered.*  PtnaUj 
(de  Herea.  79X  he  reckoned  it  a  hereenr  to  believe  that  Ghrtat 
cleared  Hell  of  all  the  souls  that  were  then  in  torment. 

3.  CreedB  and  ArtideB  of  Religion.— At  the  end 

of  the  4th  cent.,  Rufinus,  commenting  on  the  danse 
'  descended  into  hell '  in  the  Creed  of  nis  native  ci^ 
of  Aauileia,  noted  that  it  was  not  contained  xn  the 
Creea  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  in  Eastern  Creeds. 
This  is  true  of  Baptismal  Creeds,  but  not  of  others. 
The  words  had  found  a  place  in  three  oonf< 
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of  faith  put  forward  by  Arian  Synods  at  Sirmiam, 
Nice,  and  Constantinople. 


Sirmiam, 
A.D.  359. 


M»r$Xditra^    tun    rk 


Nice, 
A.D.  359. 

Mmi  us  rk  mmrmx^vt't 


Oonstantinople, 
A.D.  800. 

MU  tlS^MW 

xmi  tk  rk  JM»r»x0JN« 
MmrAiikudiTa' 


Sf  TVf  •  Mmi  mirii  i  fiifK 


U  miris  i  £inf 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  also  the  recently 
discovered  *  Faith  of  St.  Jerome,'  which  contains 
the  words  'descended  into  hell,  trod  down  the 
stin^  of  death.'  It  has  been  found  by  Dom  G. 
Monn,  O.S.B.,  in  some  four  MSS,  and  is  probably 
the  Confession  of  Faith  which  Jerome  notes  in  one 
of  the  letters  he  had  drawn  up  for  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem. This '  Faith '  contains  elements  which  may 
have  been  drawn  from  his  Baptismal  Creed  of  Pan- 
nonia.  In  like  manner  it  is  possible  that  the  Sir- 
mium  Creed,  quoted  above,  at  this  point  quoted 
the  Baptismal  Creed  of  the  district,  smce  Sirmium 
is  in  tne  south-east  comer  of  Pannonia.  But  it 
seems  that  the  Creed  was  drawn  up  mainly  by 
Mark,  Bp.  of  Arethusa  in  Palestine;  and  there 
are  traces  of  the  influence  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
elsewhere  in  this  document.  The  doctrine  was 
one  on  which  he  felt  strongly ;  and,  therefore,  in 
default  of  further  evidence  as  to  the  Pannonian 
Creed,  it  is  safer  to  trace  to  his  influence  the 
occurrence  of  the  words  in  the  Creed  of  Sirmium, 
on  which  the  Creeds  of  Nice  and  Constantinople 
are  dependent. 

As  regards  the  interpretation  ^ut  on  the  clause 
in  the  Creed  of  Aquileia,  Pearson  is  incorrect  when 
he  suggests  that  Kufinus  merely  regarded  it  as 
equivalent  to  *  buried,'  which  was  omitted.  The 
Creed  certainly  contained  the  word  '  buried,'  and 
Rufinus  was  at  pains  to  show  that  this  word  in 
the  Eastern  Creeds,  as  in  the  Roman,  included  the 
idea  of  a  descent  into  Hades.  Swete  (p.  61)  sug- 
gests that  Rufinus  had  lost  the  clue  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause,  and  that  the  addition  was 
made  long  before  his  time,  possibly  to  meet  the 
Docetic  tendency  of  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd 
century.  The  mfficulty  about  this  suggestion  is 
that  the  Docetic  apocryphal  Gospel  or  Peter ^  as 
we  have  seen,  distinctly  teaches  belief  in  the  de- 
scent. The  present  writer  would  rather  regard 
pseudo-Peter  as  witnessing  to  the  common  telief 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  explain  the  addition  in  the 
Aquileian  Creed  as  derived  from  the  ordinary  cate- 
chetical teaching,  of  which  it  may  have  l>een  as 
'necessary  a  dogma'  then  in  Aquileia  as  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  4th  century. 

In  the  time  of  Runnus  it  might  seem  more 
necessary  to  insist  on  such  teaching  in  view  of  the 
rise  of  tne  heresy  of  Apollinaris,  who  denied  that 
the  Lord  had  a  human  soul.  But  Rufinus  himself 
gives  no  hint  of  this.  There  is  more  reason  to 
connect  the  occurrence  of  the  clause  in  the  so-called 
Athanasian  Creed,  now  generally  accepted  as  a 
Galilean  writing  of  the  5th  cent.,  with  opposition 
to  Apollinarianism,  because  the  author  obviously 
had  tnat  heresy  in  view.  There  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, that  the  clause  had  yet  passed  into  any 
Galilean  Creed.  By  the  end  of  the  century  we  find 
it  in  the  Creed  oi  Csesarius  of  Aries,  and  in  the 
century  following  in  the  Creeds  of  Venantius 
Fortunatus  of  Poitiers  and  of  the  Spanish  Bishop 
Martin  of  Bracara.  Thus  it  passed  into  the  Re- 
ceived Text  of  the  Western  Creed. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  idea  of  the '  Harrow- 
ing of  Heir  was  nvade  popular  by  the  Go9pel  of 
Nicodemus^  and  as  the  theme  of  Mystery  rlays, 
and  at  a  later  time  by  Christian  Art.  Discussion 
seldom  arose.  But  the  opinion  of  Abelard  that 
the  soul  of  Christ  entered  the  underworld  only 
virtually  and  not  substantially,  was  condemned  by 


the  Council  of  Sens  (1140)  and  Pope  Innocent  li. 
It  found  favour  with  Durandus  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  whose  names  may  suffice  to  show  that 
the  debate  was  not  extinct  in  the  15th  century. 
During  the  Reformation  period,  controversy  began 
to  wax  fierce,  and  was  reflected  in  some  of  tne  more 
famous  Articles  of  Religion.  In  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  the  bare  fact  of  the  Descent  is  stated, 
but  the  Creneva  Catechism  taught  that  the  Descent 
meant  only  the  terrible  anguish  with  which  the 
sold  of  Christ  was  tried.  The  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  the  Palatinate  explained  that  Christ 
descended  in  order  that  the  Christian  in  all  his 
mental  and  spiritual  agonies  might  know  that 
there  was  One  who  had  borne  them  and  could 
sympathize  with  them.  These  Catechisms  reflect 
tne  opinion  of  nrominent  leaders  of  thought. 
Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk  (ccvi.),  spoke  of  the  laying 
of  the  devil  in  chains  as  the  purpose  of  the  Descent. 
His  view  fluctuated,  but  in  his  Com.  on  Hos  6^ 
he  wrote  that  Peter  clearly  teaches  that  Christ 
preached  to  some  who,  in  the  time  of  Noah,  had 
not  believed,  and  who  waited  for  the  long-sufiering 
of  God — that  is,  who  hoped  that  God  would  not 
enter  into  so  strict  a  judgment  with  all  flesh — to 
the  intent  that  they  might  acknowledge  that  their 
sins  were  forgiven  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

It  was  Calvin  {Institute  ii.  16)  who  taught  the 
revolting  doctrine  that  the  Descent  means  that  in 
His  sufibring  on  earth,  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the 
Cross,  Christ  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  hell.  To 
which  Pearson's  words  are  a  sufficient  reply : 
'There  is  a  worm  that  never  dieth  which  could 
not  lodge  within  His  breast ;  that  is,  a  remorse  of 
conscience,  seated  in  the  soul,  for  what  that  soul 
hath  done ;  but  such  a  remorse  of  conscience  could 
not  be  in  Christ.'  Zwingli  {Fidei  chr,  eocp.y  art. '  de 
Christo,',7)  taught  that  when  Christ  died  the  weight 
of  His  Redemption  penetrated  to  the  Underworld. 

The  Westminster  Standards  practically  ignore 
the  question  of  the  Descent,  xhe  Confession  of 
Faith  is  wholly  silent,  and  so  is  the  Shorter  Cote* 
chism.  The  only  allusion  to  the  subject  is  in  the 
Larger  Catechism,  where  the  answer  to  Question 
50  runs :  *  Christ's  humiliation  after  His  death 
consisted  in  His  being  buried,  and  continuing  in 
the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death 
till  the  third  day ;  which  hath  been  othen^dse  ex- 
pressed in  these  words.  He  descended  into  hell,' 

Bishop  Alley  of  Exeter,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  for 
the  Convocation  of  1553  wrote :  *  There  have  oeen 
in    my   diocese    great    invections    between    the 

Ereachers.'  He  asked  that  some  certainty  might 
e  set  concerning  this  doctrine.  Perhaps  this  ex- 
plains the  form  which  was  given  to  the  third  of 
the  Forty- two  Articles  of  15^. 

'  Ab  Christ  died  and  was  buried  for  us :  so  also  it  is  to  be 
believed  that  He  went  down  into  hell.  For  the  body  lay  in  the 
sepulchre  until  the  resurrection  :  but  His  ghost  departing  from 
Hun  was  with  the  ghosts  that  were  in  prison  or  in  nell,  and  did 
preach  to  the  same,  as  the  place  of  St.  Peter  doth  testify.' 

Bishop  Alley's  *  hope  of  certainty '  was  not  ful- 
fiUed,  and  in  1563  the  Elizabethan  revisers,  with 
rare  wisdom,  struck  out  the  last  clause. 

The  Roman  Catechism  *  speaks  of  the  release  of 
holy  and  just  men  as  the  purpose  of  the  Descent, 
of  the  imparting  of  the  fruit  of  the  Passion,  and 
of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

4.  Summary  of  the  eontroTeny  in  modem 
timet. — We  may  begin  this  section  with  the  names 
of  Pearson  and  Hammond,  who  agreed  in  teaching 
that  the  only  meaning  of  St.  Peter's  words  was 
that  Christ  by  His  Holy  Spirit  inspired  the  preach- 
ing of  Noah. 

Hammond  {ad  loc.)  writes:  'The  spirits  in  the 
prison  are  those  souls  of  men  that  lay  so  sheathed, 
so  useless  and  unprofitable  in  their  bodies,  im- 

*  Cat  Rom,  05. 
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>  tall  md  undoabtliiK  uunt  unto  this  u  to  *  certain 

. "  L" "...       ol  Cliiim  wtre  flnWied  on  tbe 

Cron,  Uld  Bla  buI  wu  Hpuusd  from  Ilia  body,  thou^  Hta 


meraed  so  deep  in  colnniity  oh  not  to  perform  any 
urviiM}  to  God,  who  inspired  and  placed  them 
there.'  He  quotes  la  42'  49"  61'  to  prove  that  else- 
where it  i»  'a  figurative  speech  t<i  express  wicked 
men.'  '  Bj  His  Spirit  u  evidently  meant  that 
Divine  power  hj  which  He  was  raised  from  the 
*  dead  after  Bin  crucihxion.'  We  have  already  noted 
',the  objectious  to  tliia  interpretation,  and  also  the 
'fact  that  Pearson  on  this  point  confunes  Hailea  and 
.Gehenna.  He  writes,  inifeed,  '  la<a  lucidly  than  ie 
'his  wont,'  but  in  regard  of  the  Descent  regarded 
as  a  fact  hia  final  suminary  strikes '-'- 

uid  imdonbtinK  HM 
D  )JI  tbo  aallartnn  o 

,_ nul  wu  HDUUBd ^. ,. 

n  deHl,  y«t  nil  xnil  dlMI  not ;  uid  Uiouah  It  <»« 

mtlC  nndervsnt  Ehs  aonditjon  ot  the  »ul>  of  eu^i  u  die ;  ud 

'Mw  [i.e.  lince]  He  died  in  the  iloiUIUite  ol  ■  tinner,  Hie  aoai 

thslr  ■iiu,  uid  H  did  wlioUy  undergo  tbe  law  of  <Ctli.' 

Barrow  taught  to  the  same  eflect  (Serm.  xxviii.) ; 
'  If  we  do  thus  interpret  onr  Saviour's  dacent  into 
iell,  for  Hia  sonl'a  gomg  into  the  common  receptacle 
and  mansion  of  sonla,  we  shall  ao  doing  be  sure 
not  Bubstontially  to  mistake.'  Heaild»:  '1  cannot 
well  be  at  the  pain  to  consider  or  examine  those 
conceits,  whioli  pretend  to  acquaint  ua  why  and  to 
■what  effect  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell.'  Tliia 
almoat  contemptuous  refusal  to  diKcaH-s  the  passages 
in  St.  Peter  is  partly  explained  by  the  gaps  in  the 
line  of  evidence  of  early  Christian  tradition  wiiich 
-was  known  at  that  time.  Coming  from  a  man  of 
Harrow's  calibre,  it  has  prol>ably  had  great  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jeremy  Taylor,*  while  be 
avoids  any  explanation  of  St.  Peter's  reference  to 
the  Deluge,  maintains  the  Patriatic  view  that  Christ 
improved  the  condition  of  holy  souls. 

>  And  thtn  It  wu  thit  Chriat  mule  tlieir  condlCioo  bstUr ;  tor 
though  iljll  It  tio  ft  plus  of  kI&Udd  in  order  to  wmethlng 
Iwf  ond  it,  let  the  term  luid  object  of  thrlr  bope  la  changed : 
■tfaey  ntfl  hi  the  regianfl  of  darkneea,  expecBiig  that  gre&t 
prnnin  nude  to  Adun  uid  the  patriuctai,  ths  proralM  M  the 
VohIu  ;  but  when  He  that  wu  pramlied  cuie.  He  "  preached 
totheii^rililDpriBOni'ileoonimaaloated  ta  them  the  mnterlM 
«l  the  Konpel,  tbe  eecrete  ol  the  Idiwdam,  the  thlnge  hidden 
Iran  etenul  taei.  and  taught  theni  bi  look  up  to  lEe  ^loriee 
nnbeeed  b;  Hii  paarion,  and  made  the  term  oi  their  eipecta- 
von  1h  Hii  Koond  cxnnin|,  and  Ibm  objeoti  of  Uislr  hope  Uw 
gleriee  of  the  beaUnc  vtalon. . . .  But  now  It  wu  that  In  (he  dark 

._..  __j. J . —  «. .,  ,„„,  0,  j^  greatert; 

.., d,  which  yrt  w»»  known 

.  rf  the  inonijng  etaie.  Th«e  holy  loulfl, 
^vhom  Uw  prophet  ?*pii»i<fch  caila  ^'priKmen  of  hope,"  lying  In 
tbe  lake  when  there  ta  no  water,  that  ta,  no  coniUnt  ittauii  of 
Jay  to  retreih  their  preunt  Dondltlon  (yet  aupporled  with 
mrtalo  ehowere  and  gradoue  rlriutlone  trDm  Ood  and  ILlumina- 
tioDi  ot  their  hope)  i  now  that  the;  aaw  their  Kedeemer  come 
to  change  their  oondltion,  and  to  hnprove  it  Intu  Uic  n^itthbour- 
iHwda  Of  glor7  and  olearcr  reveiationa,  tuuat  ueeda  have  the  Joy 
ol  Intelligent  and  beatUed  anderstondings,  ol  redeemed  oap- 
tivea,  ol  men  forgiven  .after  the  nnlence  ol  death,  ol  men 
atlnSed  after  a  tedioua  expectaHon,  enjoving  and  leeing  their 
Jiord,  whom,  for  ao  man]'  agea.  Ihey  had  eipei:t«l.  But  the 
kooarsed  splrltB,  leelng  the  darknea*  ol  their  priHin  ehlne  with 
s  new  light,  and  their  empire  Invedcd.  and  their  retireuente  ol 
iioiTor  Aacovered,  wondered  how  a  man  duiat  venture  thither, 
or,  U  he  were  ■  Ood.  how  he  should  come  to  die.' 

Bishop  Horaiey'a  permon  on  I  P  3'>  at  the  end  of 
the  Itjtu  cent,  is  the  next  important  contribution 
to  the  subject.  He  regretted  the  alteration  of  the 
Third  Article  of  1563.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  '  of  the  millions  who  died  in  the  Flood 
»I1  died  impenitent.'  He  taught  that  Christ  '  cer- 
tunly  preached  neither  repentance  nor  faith,  for 
the  preaching  of  either  comes  too  late  for  the 
denarted  aonl,'  He  faced  the  great  difticulty  whv 
only  thia  one  cliu^  of  penitents  should  be  mentioned, 
having  'observed  in  aoine  parte  of  Scripture  an 
Anxiety,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  the 
Bscred  writers  to  convey  distinct  intimations  tliat 
the  antediluvian  race  is  not  nninterested  in  the 
redemption  and  the  final  retribution.'  The  follow- 
ing words  also  deserve  quotation,  for  they  go  to 
•  ed.  Eden,  ii.  TIB,  750. 


the  root  of  the  matter.      '  If  tbe  clear  a 

Holy  Writ  are  to  be  discredited  on   account  ot 

difficulties  which  may  seem  to  the  human  mind  to 

arise  out  of  them,  little  will  remain  to  be  believed 

in  revealed  or  even  in  what   is  called  natural 

religion.' 

About  the  same  time,  Dr.  Hey,  Norriaian  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  gave  in  liis  lecturea  a  succinct 
account  of  the  hietory  of  the  doctrine,  and  discussed 
the  difficulty  of  usint'  the  metaphor  of  descent  in 
popular  language  (3rd  ed.  p.  654). 

There  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
in  Dean  Alford'a  Greek  Tealnment.  Both  he  and 
nUhap  Wordsworth  accepted  the  Patriatic  view 
that  Christ  preached  salvation  to  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  those  drowned  in  the  Flood  if  fonnd 
peoitent.  Thus  light  is  thrown  on  'one  of  the 
darkest  enigmas  of  Divine  justice.'  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  expounded  the  Article  t^i  the  same  effect, 
and  has  been  followed  recently  by  Bisliop  Gibson. 
But  not  all  writers  were  equalfy  bold.  Bishop 
Harvey  Goodwin  was  content  with  what  waa 
practically  Pearson's  position.  Bishop  Weatcott 
{Hutorv:  Faith,  p.  77)  feared  to  say  more  on  'a 
myatery  where  our  thought  fails  us  and  Scripture 
la  silent.'  Stirely  thia  is  too  dogmatic  in  face  of 
the  great  consensus  of  opinion  wluch  interprets 
1  P  3i«  lit«rally. 

There  ia  a  full  account  of  modern  German  Hterft- 
ture  on  this  sabiect  in  Clemen's  Niedtrgcfahrtn 
su  den  Tolen.  He  interprets  1  P  3"  as  referring 
to  hntnan  spirits,  and  builds  on  it  an  argument  in 
favour  of  '  the  larger  hope,'  though  he  does  not 
commit  himself  t^  any  theory  of  Universal  Kesti- 
'"''  ~  He  makes  much  use  of  English  books, 
"  Dean  Plumptre's  I'/ie  Spirits  in  Prison. 
■ey  of  the  whole  course  of  the  controversy 
leads  to  the  conclusion  tlml  eventually  agreement 
will  be  reached  as  to  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  in 
1  Peter.  Thewcighty  authority  of  Professor  Charles 
may  be  invoked  to  prove  that  the  interjiretation 
wluch  accepts  Christ  a  mission  to  the  dead  fits  in 
with  our  fuller  knowledge  of  contemporary  Jewish 
literature.  It  throws  litfht  on  one  of  the  darkest 
enigmas  of  the  Divine  justice.  At  the  same  time 
full  justjce  will  he  done  to  the  early  Christian 
tradition  that  in  some  way  or  other  Chnst  Iiene6t«d 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  bare  statement  of  the  Apvstles' 
Creed  asserts  only  that  Christ's  aoul  passed  into 
the  condition  which  our  souls  will  enter  at  death, 
sanctifying  every  condition  of  human  existence, 
Hamack  writes  that  '  tbe  clause  is  too  weak  to 
niaint^n  its  ground  beside  the  others,  as  equally 
bdependent  and  authoritative,'  but,  as  Sneta 
(p.  62)  says,  he  fiuls  to  point  out  in  wliat  the  weak- 
ness lies,  while  '  to  us  it  appears  to  possess  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  atrenpli  which  comes  from 
primitive  simplicity  and  a  wise  reserve.' 

Thus  the  consensus  of  theological  opinion  justifiea 
the  teaching  of  the  poet  of  the  Christian  Year :  * 


dowy  world  from  am  and  aorrow  tree.' 
LmaATURl. — C.  BW.  ^itn.  on  Epirtia  of  St,  Pettr  and  SL 
Judt.  Clark,  1901 ;  C.  aemon,  ft'idJerajfaAren  tu  iea  Toltn, 
lleaaen.  lOOO;    Btihap   Olbeoo,    TItt    rAtrtv-niW  Jrtiele*^ 
ethuen,  IBM:  Biihop  Harold  Browne.rAerAMv-ninejlfNeb^ 

>........ r. ^„_.  -j.i.  •—u^Orctd.rd.Bartoo*, 

Priam,  lablater.  1S86; 
Tiorfolit*  »,  Clark,  1903 ; 
ilir,  tS90;  H.  B.  Su-ete, 

A.  E.  Burn. 


specially  T, 


t :  Blahop  Pearson,  Exan.  ol  0\t  Apotll 
7 ;  E.  H.  Flampue,  TAa  SpiriU  In  J 
3.  F.  Solmond,  CTriitfon  DBCt.ofhnm 
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HBLLSNI8T8.— See  Grecians. 

HEM  OF  OIRHENT.— This  is  the  AV  transla- 
tion  of  Kpd(nre8oif  in  Mt  9^  14"  (of  touching  the  hem 
of  Jesus'  garment  with  a  view  to  healing).  In 
these  places,  as  on  its  occurrence  elsewhere  (Mt 
23^  Mk  6",  Lk  8^),  RV  adopts  the  rendering 
'  border.'    See  art.  Border. 

HEN.— See  Animals,  p.  64% 

HERB. — In  modem  botanical  science,  'herb'  is 
a  well-defined  term,  and  is  applied  to  plants  whose 
stem  dies  down  annually.  In  the  Bible  it  is  used 
in  a  popular  sense,  being  employed  to  translate 
several  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  of  varying 
significance.  In  the  NT  it  is  (except  in  He  6% 
where  the  original  has  fiordpri)  the  rendering  of 
\dxapa  (Mt  13»,  Mk  4^,  Ro  14')  or  Uxa^op  (Lk 
11^),  which  denotes  garden-herbs  or  vegetables. 
Many  of  these,  such  as  lettuce,  parsley,  mint,  etc., 
are  in  constant  use  to  the  present  day.  Delitzsch 
{I£eb,  NT)  renders  this  word  by  px»  which  means 
'green  herbs'  (cf.  Dt  11^,  Pr  15").  The  other 
term,  /Sordid,  means  'pasture,'  but  is  evidently 
used  (/.c.)  of  herbage  in  general,  including  cereals. 
Delitzsch's  translation  is  3^s>  'esebh,  which  has 
the  same  signification.  Hugh  Duncan. 

HERHON. — A  mountain  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  Palestine,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
range  of  Anti-Lebanon,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
9200  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  dome-like  summit, 
usually  covered  with  snow  till  late  in  summer,  can 
be  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  Palestine.  Jesus 
in  His  youth  must  have  often  seen  it  from  the  hill 
west  of  Nazareth,  and,  during  His  ministry,  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Gospels,  but  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
*  high  mountain  *  of  Mt  17*,  Mk  9*,  and  the  '  moun- 
tain' of  Lk  9"  where  the  Transfiguration  took 
place.  This  was  probably  not  on  the  summit, 
which  could  be  reached  only  by  lon^  and  hard 
climbing,  but  on  one  of  the  elevated  platforms  on 
the  southern  slope.  That  Hermon,  rather  than 
Tabor  (on  which  there  was  then  a  fortified  city), 
is  the  'high  mountain'  referred  to,  seems  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  conversation  (Mt  16""") 
which  preceded  the  Transfiguration  by  six  days 
was  closely  connected  with  Peter's  confession  ;  and 
this  occurred  at  Ctesarea  Philippi  (Mt  16**-''),  which 
stood  just  at  the  base  of  Hermon  by  the  springs  of 
Jordan.    See  also  art.  Transfiguration. 

LmRATUfti.— For  dMcrlption  of  Hennon,  tee  Robinson,  BRP 
iii.  344,  357 ;  Stewart,  Land  of  Israel,  29^-901 ;  Conder,  Tent- 
Work,  ch.  viii.;  SWP  ('Jerusalem'  Volume,  Appendix,  and 
Volume  of  Special  Papers).  W.  W.  MOORE. 

HEROD  (*H/)<^ai7t).— The  rise  of  the  Herodian 
dynasty  *  to  the  throne  of  the  Hasmonsean  priest- 
kin|p4,  begun  by  Antipater  the  Idumsean,  and 
realized  by  his  second  son,  Herod  the  Great,t  was 
closely  connected  with  the  ascendency  of  Roman 
power  in  Palestine.  Antipas  or  Antipater,  the 
grandfather  of  Herod,  had  mdeed  been  appointed 
governor  of  Idumsea  by  Alexander  Jannseus  {Ant, 
XIV.  i.  3),  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of 
Alexandra  (B.O.  67)  that  Antipater,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Antipas  in  Idunuea,  found  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  his  interests  in  the  dissensions 
between  Hyrcanus,  the  legal  but  weak  heir  to  the 
throne  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  younger  but  more 
vigorous  Aristobulus.    Allying  nimself  with  Hyr- 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  Herodian  familv,  cf.  Ant.  xnr.  L  8 ; 
BJ  I.  vi.  2 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  2 ;  Euseb.  HS  i.  7.  11.  C»r«m.,  ed. 
Schoene,  li.  134,  138;  Epiph.  Haer.  xx.  1;  Derenboorr,  Uitt, 
de  la  Pal,  154  ;  and  Schiirer,  ^F >  i.  292,  n.  3. 

t  On  the  title  i  fuyms  cf .  Ewald,  HI  y,  418,  n.  4 ;  Madden, 
Coins,  105,  n.  1. 


canus,  Antipater  secured  the  aid  of  the  Arabian 
king  Aretas   to   establish   his   candidate  in  the 

fovemment.  Thereupon  appeals  were  made  by 
[yrcanus  and  Aristobulus  to  the  Roman  general 
S<»iurus,  who  had  been  sent  by  Pompey  to  Damas- 
cus. The  Roman  power,  thus  appetued  to,  at  first 
favoured  Aristobulus,  but  eventually,  after  Pompey 
had  taken  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  63,  made  Hyrcanus 
high  priest  {Ant,  xiv.  iv.  4 ;  BJ  I.  vii.  6),  and  com- 
mitted the  administration  to  Scaurus,  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Gabinius.  Antipater,  however, 
proved  himself  useful  to  the  Romans,  both  in  the 
government  and  in  their  military  operations  against 
uie  Arabs,  and  also  against  the  Hasmonseans, 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antieonus« 
He  thus  acquired  considerate  political  innuence 
{Ant,  xrv.  vi.  4,  viii.  1 ;  BJ  I,  viii.  7  ;  cf.  Schiirer, 
GJV*  i.  343,  n.  14).  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus 
(B.C.  48)  and  the  death  of  Pompey,  Csesar  confirmed 
Hvrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  made  him 
etnnarch.  Upon  Antipater  he  conferred  Roman 
citizenship  and  constituted  him  procurator  of  Judsea 
{Ant,  XIV.  viii.  3,  6,  iirlTpvwot  in  the  sense  of  ^t(« 
/ieXiTTiJt;  cf.  Wellhausen,  IJG^  316,  n.  2).  Soon 
afterwards  (B.C.  47)  Antipater  appointed  his  eldest 
son  Phasael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  committed 
the  administration  of  Galilee  to  his  second  son 
Herod,  a  young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
{Ant,  XIV.  ix.  2;  the  transmittea  text  reads  Wvre 
KoX  ^«ra,  but  is  coniecturally  emended  by  Dindorf 
and  Bekker  to  read  rivre  koX  etKoai ;  cf.  Schiirer,  L 
348,  n.  30 ;  Grfttz,  Hist,  77,  reads  *  twenty  *).  The 
present  article  is  concerned  only  with  the  Herods 
of  the  Gosoels. 

1.  Heroa  the  Opeat.— Among  the  first  acts  of 
Herod's  ^ministration  of  Galilee  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  band  of  robbers  *  that  harassed  his  country 
and  parts  of  Syria  {Ant,  xiv.  ix.  2 ;  BJ  I,  x,  6). 
These  he  captured,  and  their  captain,  a  certain 
Hezekias,  he  slew,  along  with  many  of  the  robbers, 
-^revealing  in  the  energy  with  which  he  suppressed 
disorders  a  trait  of  character  that  even  at  tins  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  Sextus  Ccesar,  and  that  subsequently  made 
him  an  acceptable  ally  of  the  Romans.  Tnis  act, 
however,  brought  Herod  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
leaders  at  Jen^alem,  who  persuaded  Hyrcanus  that 
Herod  should  be  summoned  before  the  Sanhedrin 
for  trial  for  violation  of  the  national  law  in  putting 
Hezekias  to  death  without  trial.  Herod  obeyed 
the  summons,  but  took  care  to  have  a  sufficient 
bodyguard  to  accompany  him.  At  first  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhednn  were  overawed  by  such  a 
show  of  force.  They  were  recalled  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  duty  by  the  courageous  words  of 
scornful  rebuke  spoken  by  Sameas  the  Pharisee 
{Ant,  XIV.  ix.  4;  BJl,  x.  6).t  When  the  Sanhedrin 
was  about  to  condemn  Herod,  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
received  instructions  from  Sextus  Csesar  to  have 
him  acquitted,  adjourned  the  sitting  and  advised 
Herod  to  withdraw  from  Jerusalem.  This  he  did, 
returning  to  Damascus.  When  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Coele-Syria  by  Sextus  Csesar,  he 
threatened  Jerusalem  with  an  army ;  but,  having  so 
far  satisfied  his  anger,  he  withdrew,  on  the  advice 
of  his  father  Antipater  and  his  brother  Phasael. 

After  the  murder  of  Csesar  (15  Mar.  B.C.  44),  and 

•  Oritc  (HiH.  78,  lesi  distinctly,  *  All  true  patriots  mourned  *) 
and  Derenbourg  (160  ff.)  regard  these  robbers  as  patriots,  the 


attacked  heathen  cities  and  robbed  caravans '  (cf .  also  Well- 
hausen^,  S17). 

f  Cf .  Ant.  XV.  i.  1,  where  Pollio  is  said  to  have  nuMle  this 
speech,  and  Sameas  is  called  his  disciple.  In  T&lmudic  tradi> 
uon  (cf.  Derenbourg,  147  If.)  Sameas  is  called  Simeon  ben 
Shetah,  identified  by  Derenbourg  with  Shemaia,  who,  with 
Abtalion  (Pollio^  was,  he  thinks,  at  that  time  at  the  h^  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (similarly  Grats,  Hist.  79,  and  I.  Broyd^,  Jewish 
Ejusye,  vi.  356 ;  cf.  also  SchurerS,  ii.  358  f.). 
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the  poisoning  of  Antipater  (43), — apparently  with 
the  knowledge,  if  not  tne  consent  and  participation, 
of  Hyrcanus  {Ant,  XIV.  xi.  3,  6 ;  cf.  w  ellhausen^ 
319,  n.  1,  327,  n.  3), — Herod's  fortunes  reached  their 
lowest  ehb.  Antony,  indeed,  while  he  was  in  the 
East,  made  Herod  and  Phasael  tetrarchs  {Ant, 
XIV.  xiii.  1 ;  BJ  I,  xii.  5) ;  but  not  long  afterwards, 
Antigonus,  with  the  help  of  the  Parthians,  gained 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  capturing  Phasam  and 
Hyrcanus.  Phasael  killed  himself ;  and  Hyrcanus, 
after  his  ears  had  been  cut  off,  was  taken  by  the 
Parthians  to  Babylon.  Herod,  who  with  his  family 
was  in  Jerusalem,  escaped  by  night,  and,  after  many 
difficulties,  in  the  miost  oi  wmch  he  was  on  the 

S»int  of  takins  his  life,  came  to  the  fortress  Masada. 
ere  he  left  nis  family  in  charge  of  his  brother 
Joseph  and  hastened  to  Rome.  Antigonus,  in  the 
meantime,  had  established  himself  in  Jerusalem, 
where  he  reigned  for  three  years  (B.c.  40-37)  as 
Matthias,  the  coins  of  Antigonus  bearing  the  in- 
scription BACIAEnC  ANTirONOU  pa  .rnno 
nnan  r\2  (cf.  Madden,  Coins,  99 If.). 

In  Rome,  Herod  had  little  difficulty,  vnth  the  aid 
of  Antony  and  the  concurrence  of  Octavius,  in  con- 
vincing tne  Senate  that  thev  would  be  serving  their 
own  interests  by  making  him  king  of  Judsea  in- 
stead of  Antigonus,  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  Parthians  {Ant,  XIV.  xiv.  4;  BJ 
I.  xiv.  4).  Appointed  king  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  (B.C.  40),  Herod  now  had  before  him  the 
difficult  task  of  conquering  his  kingdom.  He  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  rai^  an  army,  subdued 
Joppa,  relieved  Masada,  and  was  eager  to  invest 
Jerusalem.  The  assistance  of  the  R>man  forces 
under  Ventidius  and  Silo  was  far  from  effective ; 
Galilee  had  to  be  conquered ;  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  37  B.O.  that  tne  siege  of  Jerusalem  could 
be  seriously  begun.  It  was  during  this  siege  that 
Herod,  having  put  away  his  wife  Doris  and  her 
son  Antipater,  celebrated  in  Samaria  his  marriage 
with  Mariamne,*  daughter  of  Alexander  (son  of 
Aristobulus)  and  Alexandra  (daughter  of  Hyr- 
canus) {Ant,  XIV.  XV.  14 ;  BJ  I,  xvii.  8 ;  cf.  Ant, 

XIV.  xii.  I ;  BJl,  xii.  3). 

Three  months  after  the  siege  began,  Jerusalem 
fell  {Ant.  XIV,  xvi.  4;  BJl.  xviii.  2 ;  cf.  Sieffert, 
PEE^  vii.  762, 1.  24  ff.).  The  city  was  saved  from 
plunder  and  desecration  only  b^  a  plentiful  use  of 
money  on  Herod's  part.  Antigonus  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Romans  (Ant,  Xiv.  xvi.  2;  BJ 
I,  xviii.  2),  and  at  Herod's  urgent  request  was  be- 
headed in  Antioch  {Ant.  XIV.  xvi.  4 ;  BJ  I,  xviii.  3). 
Herod  also  had  forty-five  members  of  the  San- 
hedrin  slain,  but  passed  over  Pollio  and  Sameas 
because  during  the  siege  they  had  advised  the  city 
to  yield  to  him  {Ant,  XV.  i.  2). 

Established  in  his  kingdom  by  force  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  occupying  the  status  of  a  rex 
80CU18,  Herod  fully  understood  that  his  continuance 
in  power  was  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  Rome 
ana  her  rulers.  Hence,  throughout  his  reign  of 
thirty-four  vears,  he  did  not  mil  to  cultivate  in 
every  possible  way  friendly  relations  with  his 
overlords.  His  government,  however,  though  not 
without  some  following  among  the  people,  never 
obtained  the  cordial  support  or  willing  consent  of 
the  great  majority  of  its  subjects.  At  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  his  reign  he  treated  the  Sadducaean 
aristocracy  with  severity,  made  the  hich  priest- 
hood subject  to  his  own  appointment,  ana  deprived 
the  Sanhedrin  of  all  political  iiduence.  The 
Essenes  and  many  of   the   Pharisees  refused  to 

*  This  conventional  spelling  is  retained  here,  although 
M«pi«ju^<  is  adopted  in  the  Greek  text,  both  of  Naber  and  of 
NIese  (though  Niese  reads  in  the  text  ol  BJ  i.%  241.  M«^i«/itt}>). 
The  spelling  Mttptcifi,*^  is  given  as  a  variant  by  Niese  m  Ani. 

XV.  $  207,  but  in  BJ  I.  9  433  M«^«At«)».  In  Ant.  the  MS  E  spells 
consistently  Mc/m^q  (except  in  zvn.  S  335,  where  Mmfittt  occurs) 
as  M  does  in  BJ, 


take  the  oath  of.  allegiance  to  him  or  to  the  Ro- 
man emperor.  The  incipient  Zealots  or  patoioUc 
nationalists,  whether  gatnered  in  the  robber  bands 
of  Gralilee  or  cherishins  more  quietly  the  old  Has- 
monsean  ideals,  were  ms  natural  and  determined 
enemies.  Herod,  moreover,  had  no  natural  claims 
to  his  throne.  Of  Idumasan  descent,  he  was  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects  but  half -Jew  {Ant,  xrv.  xv.  2), 
and  had  to  endure,  not  only  from  his  enemies  but 
within  the  circle  of. his  own  familv,  taunts  upon 
his  low  origin.  Careful  though  ne  was  not  to 
offend  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  in 
some  respects, — for  Herod  was  wiser  and  more 
cautious  than  Antiochus  Epiphanes, — ^his  whole 
reign  breathed  the  spirit  of  Hellemsm  and  pagan 
secularization  so  offensive  to  the  Jews.  Even  nis 
self-denying  and  efficient  provision  for  the  country 
when  visited  by  famine,  or  his  remission  in  part  of 
a  burdensome  taxation,  or  his  magnificent  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple,  called  forth  only  momentary 
gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Successful 
at  Rome,  unsuccessful  in  Jerusalem,  Herod  greatly 
increased  the  material  interests  of  his  country, 
and  by  the  favour  of  Rome  enlarged  its  borders. 
But  while  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  and  dedicated 
it  with  great  splendour  and  large  sacrifices  — 
boasting  that  he  had  done  what  the  Hasmonseans 
were  not  able  to  accomplish — he  placed  above  the 
Temple  Kate  a  golden  eagle  in  honour  of  the 
Romans,  Duilt  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  hippo* 
drome  in  or  near  Jerusalem  for  Greek  plays  and 
heathen  games,  and  in  other  places  erected  temples 
for  the  cult  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He  built 
or  restored  many  cities  and  fortresses  throughout 
his  territory,  and  constructed  a  splendid  harbour 
{Sebastus)  at  Strato's  Tower,  which  he  enlarged  and 
called  Caesarea.  He  colonized  restless  Trachonitis 
with  Jewish  warriors  from  Babylon,  and  extended 
his  munificence  far  be^^ond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
country,  to  Sjrria,  A^  Minor,  Rhodes,  Greece, 
and  Macedonia.  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Agnppa,  and 
Augustus  were  entertained  by  him  with  royal 
honours,  and  in  his  will  he  made  handsome  be- 
quests to  his  friends  of  the  imperial  household  in 
Rome. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  the  reign  of  Herod  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  his  accession 
in  B.C.  37  to  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Babas  in 
B.C.  25,  when  the  last  male  representatives  of  the 
Hasmonaean  family  were  removed  from  his  path- 
way. This  period  was  characterized  by  the  estab- 
lishment ana  extension  of  Herod's  power.  The 
principal  forces  that  he  had  to  combat  came  from 
the  royal  family  he  had  supplanted  and  to  which 
he  was  allied  by  marriage.  Alexandra,  the  mother 
of  Mariamne,  Knew  how  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
Cleopatra,  and  Cleopatra  had  the  ear  of  Antony. 
The  measures  adopted  by  Herod  to  meet  the  sitna- 
tion  were  not  of  the  gentlest  kind.  He  recalled 
Hyrcanus  from  Babylon,  and  though  he  treated 
him  with  every  consideration,  Josephus  attribates 
to  Herod  the  motive  of  wishing  to  get  Hyrcanus  in 
his  power.*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Hyrcanus 
could  not  be  appointed  to  the  high  priesthood,  and 
that  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Mariamne,  was 
only  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  Herod  made 
Ananel,  a  Babylonian  Jew  of  priestly  family,  hi^h 
priest.  This  aid  not  please  Alexandra,  and  she 
appealed  to  Cleopatra  on  behalf  of  her  son.  There- 
upon Herod  dep^ed  Ananel  and  appointed  Aristo- 
bulus in  his  stead.  But  the  popularity  of  the  young 
Hasmonaean  aroused  Herod  s  suspicion,  and  Aristo- 
bulus was  drowned  soon  after  tne  feast  of  Taber- 

*  Mathews  (Hist,  of  NT  Times,  118,  n.  1)  rejects  JoMphmr 
aoooant  of  Herod's  motive  (cf.  also  SchiirerS,  i.  878;  Wellh>aaen< 
324 ;  and  Woodhouse,  ffu^e.  Bibl.  ii.  2206,  n.  4).  On  the  other 
hand,  cf.  Sieffert,  PRE*  vii.  762,  1.  48 ff.,  and  the  imUcations 
given  above  Uiat  Hyrcanus  was  implioited  in  the  death  of 
Antipater. 
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nacles  in  the  year  B.C.  35.  At  the  instance  of 
Cleopatra,  who  learned  of  the  event  from  Alex- 
andra, Herod  was  summoned  before  Antony  to  eive 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Aristobulus.  Before 
answering  the  sunmions,  Herod  gave  instmctions 
to  his  uncle  Joseph,  in  whose  Imnds  he  left  the 

fovemment,  that  Mariamne  should  be  put  to 
eath  in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable  issue  of  his 
mission.  Herod  regained  the  favour  of  Antony, 
but  had  eventually  to  surrender  to  Cleopatra  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  his  territory,  the 
famous  palm-  and  balsam-growing  country  about 
Jericho,  toother  with  the  coast  cities  from  the 
river  Eleutherus  to  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  On  his  return  from  the  confer- 
ence with  Antony  at  Laodicaea  (Syrian),  Herod 
learned  through  his  sister  Salome,  the  evil  genius 
of  his  family  troubles,  that  Joseph  had  revealed 
his  command  to  Mariamne.  Joseph  was  put  to 
death,  but  a  fruitful  soil  for  suspicion  against 
Mariamne  remained.  When  Cleopatra,  who  had 
accompanied  Antonv  on  his  expedition  to  Armenia, 
returned  through  JudBsa,  Herod  entertained  her; 
and,  although  he  successfully  withstood  her  charms, 
he  was  compelled  to  rent  from  her  the  territory 
about  Jericho,  and  to  guarantee  similar  payments 
due  to  her  from  the  king  of  Arabia.  The  deot  thus 
contracted  proved  to  m  a  bad  one,  for  the  king  of 
Arabia  was  slow  in  meeting  his  financial  obliga- 
tions. Hence,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Antony  and  Octavius,  and  Herod  was  desirous  of 
giving  aid  to  Antony,  Cleopatra,  never  doubting 
that  Antony  would  be  victor,  thwarted  Herod^ 
purpose  and  sent  him  instead  against  the  Arabians, 
m  tne  hope  that  the  two  kines  would  destroy  one 
another.  Herod  at  first  de&ited  the  Arabians, 
but  finally  suffered  a  severe  reverse,  through  the 
treacherous  intervention  of  Cleopatra's  general 
Athenio.  About  this  time  an  eartnquake  brought 
great  suffering  on  the  people,  and  Herod's  soldiers 
were  discouraged.  The  Jewish  ambassadors  sent 
to  the  Arabians  had  been  slain,  and  Herod's  con- 
dition seemed  desperate.  His  own  courage,  how- 
ever, inspired  his  troops,  and  a  decisive  victory 
was  gained  over  the  enemy. 

But  Herod  had  scarcely  re-established  his  power 
when  news  of  the  battle  of  Actium  (2nd  Sept. 
B.C.  31)  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  crisis  of 
his  reign.  Before  going  to  Octavius  to  learn  his 
fate,  Herod  had  the  aged  Hyrcanus  put  to  death 
for  plotting  with  the  Arabian  governor  MaJchus  to 
escape  from  Jerusalem.*  Placmg  the  government 
in  charge  of  his  brother  Pheroras,  and  leaving  his 
mother  and  sister  at  Masada,  but  Mariamne  and 
Alexandra  at  Alexandrinum  in  care  of  Sohemus, 
with  instructions  that  Mariamne  and  her  mother 
should  be  kiUed  if  disaster  overtook  him,t  Herod 
went  to  meet  Octavius  in  Rhodes.  He  appeared 
before  the  empsror  in  royal  apparel,  laying  asiaeonly 
his  diadem.  His  appeal  for  favour  was  based  on  a 
frank  avowal  of  his  friendship  for  Antony,  and  of 
his  desire  to  aid  him  at  Actium.  But  Antony 
had  refused  to  take  his  advice  about  Cleopatra, 
and  had  fallen.  He  now  offered  Octavius  the  same 
loyalty  and  support  that  he  had  given  Antony. 
Mx)reover,  HercMi  had  already  had  opportunity  of 
proving  his  loyalty  to  his  new  master  oy  preventing 

*  Josephiu  (AnL  xv.  vi.  IX  oonaiitently  with  his  aoooont  of 
Herod's  mottvc  in  reoalling  Hyrcuim  from  Babylon,  intimates 
that  Herod  sought  an  oocasion  of  removing  Hjnrcanua.  Schurer 
(L  384)  questions  Josephus*  acooont  of  the  treasonable  letter,  on 
the  g^und  that  such  an  actton  would  be  unlikely  in  a  man  of 
Hyrcanus'  age.  He  accepts  the  account  of  Herod's  motive  in 
ttds  instance,  however,  ragparding  it  as  a  more  probable  and  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  Hyrcanus*  death  (cf.  also  ICathews,  120, 
n.  3.  On  the  participation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  cf.  Ant,  xv.  xvL  2, 
and  Wellhausen,  327,  n.  1). 

t  On  the  historicity  of  the  two  incidents  related  in  Ant.  xv. 
iii.  5-6,  9 ;  A/ 1,  xxii.  4,  6 ;  AnL  xv.  vL  6,  viL  l-«,  cf.  BchfirerS, 
L  885.  n.  61;  Jfathews,  120.  n.  4. 


Antony's  gladiators  from  passing  through  his  terri- 
tory to  jom  Antony  in  Egypt.  At  the  close  of  the 
interview  Octavius  restored  Herod's  diadem,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom.  In  a  short  time 
Octavius  even  enlarged  Herod's  kingdom,  restoring 
the  territory  taken  from  it  by  Antony  for  Cleo- 

eitra,  and  a  number  of  cities,  such  as  Oadara, 
ippoe,  Samaria,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  and 
Strato's  Tower.  This  was  done  in  recognition  of 
Herod's  aid  to  the  imperial  army  as  it  passed  into 
Egypt, 

wnen  Herod  returned  from  Rhodes,  his  old 
suspicions  against  Mariamne  were  aroused  by  dis- 
covering that  Sohemus  had  repeated  the  folly  of 
Joseph.  Sohemus  was  executed,  and  soon  after- 
waros  Mariamne  was  tried  on  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  poison  Herod,  and  put  to  death 
about  the  year  B.C.  29.  But  Herod  had  loved  her 
with  a  wila  passion.  After  her  death  his  remorse 
and  an  uncontrollable  yearning  for  her  (which 
Bvron  has  finely  expressed  in  one  of  his  Hebrew 
Melodies)  quickly  brought  him  to  the  verge  of 
insanity  (cf.  also  Stephen  Phillips,  Herod),  At 
length,  when  he  fell  sick  in  Samaria,  Alexandra 
sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  fortresses  in  Jeru- 
salem. But  Herod,  rousing  himself  from  his 
stupor,  had  her  put  to  death  (B.C.  2B).  Costobar 
also  and  the  sons  of  Babas  were  put  to  death  on 
the  evidence  of  Salome,  who  revealed  the  hiding- 
place  of  these  men  of  Hasmonsean  descent*  and 
partizanship,  and  the  part  played  by  her  husband 
m  their  protection  (B.C.  25).  Herod  was  now  well 
established  on  his  throne,  in  favour  with  Augustus, 
and  triumphant  over  his  enemies. 

The  second  period  of  Herod's  reign,  extending 
from  B.C.  25  to  B.C.  13,  was  characterized  by  ex- 
tension of  his  kingdom  and  great  building  opera- 
tions. Trachonitis,  Batansea,  and  Auranitis  were 
given  to  him  by  Augustus  about  B.C.  23  {Ant.  XV. 
X.  1 ;  BJ  I.  XX.  4),  and  to  these  the  tetrarchy  of 
Zenodorus  together  with  the  country  of  Ulatha  and 
Panias  was  added  about  three  years  later  {Ant, 
XV.  X.  3 ;  BJ  I.  XX.  4 ;  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  9).  During 
this  period  many  cities  were  built  or  beautified  by 
Herod,  both  in  his  own  territory  and  in  surrouna- 
ing  countries.  Fortresses  were  constructed,  and 
temples  in  honour  of  Augustus  adorned  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  Panias  (Csesarea  PhUippi),  and  Strato's 
Tower  (Caesarea).  But  the  greatest  of  Herod's 
works  of  construction  were  the  harbour  at  Strato's 
Tower  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  latter, 
begun  about  B.c.  19,  was  partially  completed  in  a 
year  and  a  half  (the  inner  temple),  ana  the  whole 
Drought  to  a  temporary  completion  in  about  eight 
years,  when  it  was  formally  dedicated,  although 
work  was  continued  on  it  until  the  time  of  Albinus 
(procurator  A.D.  02-64,  cf.  Ant,  XV.  xL  5,  6,  XX.  ix. 
7 ;  Jn  2*^).  Herod  idso  built  himself  a  magnificent 
palace  in  Jerusalem.  Theatre,  amphitheatre,  and 
idppodrome  were  the  scenes  of  plays  and  games 
not  only  in  Ceesarea  and  Jericho,  out  in  Jeruimlem. 
Mercenary  troops,  aided  by  spies  and  strict  police 
regulations,  kept  the  people  in  subjection.  Out- 
lymg  districts  such  as  Trachonitis  were  colonized 
to  suppress  disturbances.  Herod's  power  was  at 
its  height.  In  his  court  were  men  of^  Greek  learn- 
ing, such  as  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  and  his  brother 
Ptolemy.  As  a  rex  socius,  Herod  had  the  right  to 
issue  copper  coinage.  His  friendship  with  Kome 
was  firmly  establisned.  He  interested  himself  in 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  helped  to  secure 
them  their  rights  in  Asia  Minor.  He  also  made 
generous  provision  from  his  private  means  to  alle- 

*  Just  what  their  descent  was  does  not  dearly  appear  from 
Josephus.  They  seem  to  have  heen  related  to  the  Hasmonaans. 
They  were  to  have  been  killed  when  Herod  took  Jerusalem. 
But  Oostobar  saved  them,  and  had  kept  them  concealed  until 
Salome,  his  wife,  left  him,  and  made  the  matter  known  to 
Hflsrod. 
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yiate  the  suffering  caused  by  a  famine  (B.C.  25), 
and  on  two  occasions  remitted  part  of  the  people's 
taxes,  one-third  in  B.C.  20  and  one-fourth  in  B.C.  14. 
But  the  slory  of  his  reign  and  the  material  splen- 
dour of  nis  works  were  offensive  to  the  religious 
oonsciousness  of  his  subjects,  and  his  sporadic  acts 
of  unselfishness  failed  to  arouse  any  permanently 
cordial  response  in  the  people. 

The  last  period  of  Herocrs  reign,  from  B.c.  13  to 
B.C.  4,  was  one  of  familjr  intrigue  whicn  formed,  as 
Wellhausen  aptl^  puts  it,  '  a  chapter  of  court  his- 
tory in  true  Oriental  style.'  After  the  death  of 
Mfl^riamne,  Herod  had  married  another  Manamne, 
daughter  of  a  certain  Simon,  a  priest  whom  Herod 
had  made  high  priest.  He  had  also  other  wives, 
seven  in  number.  His  first  wife  had  been  recalled 
to  court.  His  sister  Salome  and  his  mother  C3rpros 
had  already  shown  some  ability  in  tlie  gentle  art  of 
false  suggestion.  Herod's  brother  Pheroras,  whom 
he  had  made  tetrarch  of  Persea  and  Idumsea,  was 
at  hand  with  his  wife.  There  were  present  also 
the  two  heirs  to  the  throne,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  sons  of  Mariamne  I.,  both  proud  of  their 
Hasmonsean  descent,  possibly  a  little  haughty  in 
their  manner,  certainly  a  little  unwise  in  their  con- 
fidential conversations ;  having  a  grievance  in  the 
unjust  death  of  their  mother,  but  no  protection 
against  its  misuse  by  their  enemies ;  homing  their 
mother's  opinion  of  Herod's  kindred, — an  opinion 
shared  by  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Aristobulus  and 
daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
fully  reciprocated  in  kind  by  Salome  and  Cypres. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  villainy  of  a  sooundrd  like 
Euryclus,  the  presence  of  Antipater,  Herod's  eldest 
son,  recalled  to  court  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
presumptuous  hopes  of  succession  on  the  part  oi 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  ;  and,  finally,  tne  sus- 
picious nature  of  Herod,  now  made  more  so  by  age, 
and  the  use  of  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of 
his  subjects  to  extort  evidence  by  torture, — under 
such  conditions  as  these,  '  where  many  things  were 
done  and  more  were  believed  and  repeated,'  intrigue 
could  hardly  fail  to  ripen  into  tragedy. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus from  Rome,  where  they  had  been  educated, 
they  were  suspected  of  plotting  vengeance  on  Herod 
for  their  mother's  death,  and  of  entertaining  prema- 
ture hopes  of  succession  to  the  throne.  Herod 
himself  preferred  charges  against  them  before  the 
Emperor  at  Aquileia,  but  Augustus  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  temporary  reconciliation.  Subsequently 
Alexander  was  arrested,  but  released  through  the 
influence  of  Archelaus.  Gradually,  however,  the 
meshes  of  intrigue  closed  around  the  Hasmonasan 
brothers.  Permission  was  obtained  from  Augustus 
to  bring  them  to  trial,  but  the  Emperor's  sugges- 
tions about  the  constitution  of  the  court  were  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  Herod  himself  appeared  as  a 
witness  against  his  sons,  and  the  court  condemned 
them  by  a  majority  vote,  Satuminus  and  his  sons 
dissenting.  They  were  strangled  at  Sebaste  (Sa- 
maria), and  buried  at  Alexandrinum  about  the  year 
B.  C.  7.  Finally,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Pheroras, 
Herod  discovered  that  Antipater,  who  had  gone  to 
Rome  bearing  the  will  of  his  father,  which  named 
him  as  successor  to  the  throne,  was  himself  impli- 
cated in  a  patricidal  plot.  Thereupon  Herod  wrote 
to  Antipater,  urging  with  great  solicitude  and 
paternal  affection  his  speedy  return.  On  arriving 
m  Jerusalem,  Antipater  was  brought  to  trial  before 
Varus,  Nicolaus  ot  Damascus  appearing  to  prose- 
cute the  case  for  Herod.  Ana  when  Antipater 
failed  to  clear  himself,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
while  Herod  awaited  permission  from  Augustus  to 
put  him  to  death. 

Herod  was  now  grown  old.  His  physical  consti- 
tution, naturally  powerful  and  roDust,  began  to 
give  way.    The  hot  baths  of  Callirhoe  gave  little 


or  no  relief  to  his  disorders.  It  soon  became  known 
that  he  was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease, 
and  the  signs  of  popular  rejoicing  onlyembittered 
the  last  hours  of  nis  despotic  reign.  The  stirring 
of  his  ang^r,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  seemed  to 
rouse  his  waning  energy.  When  the  disciplee  of 
two  popular  teiushers  of  the  Law  in  Jercusalem, 
Judas  and  Matthias,  cut  down  the  golden  eagle 
from  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  Her^  promptly 
returned,  and  had  forty-two  of  the  parucipants, 
including  their  teachers,  burned  to  death.  His 
suffering  now  became  more  intense.  A  bath  in 
warm  oil  ordered  by  his  physicians  almost  killed 
him,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  ne  even  attempted  to 
take  his  own  life.  Josephus  also  reports  that  he 
gave  orders  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  all  the 
principal  men  of  the  country,  whom  he  had  gatiiered 
m  the  hippodrome  at  Jencho,  should  be  put  to 
dea£h,  in  order  that  the  people  might  have  cause  to 
sorrow  at  his  departure.  But  this  order  was  never 
carried  out  (cf.  Wellhausen  ^  345,  n.  2).    The  im- 

Erisoned  Antipater  about  this  time,  thinking  that 
is  father  was  dead,  sought  to  escape ;  but  Herod» 
learning  of  it,  and  having  just  received  authority 
for  his  execution  from  Rome,  gave  the  order  for  his 
death.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of  Anti- 
pater, Herod  died  at  Jencho,  in  March  or  April  of 
the  year  B.C.  4,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  having  reigned  thirty-seven  years  since  his 
appointment  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  thirty-four 
smce  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Herodium,  and  interred  with  militazy 
honours. 

Herod  had  received  from  Augustus  at  Aquileia 
the  right  to  dispose  of  his  kingdom  as  he  willed, 
and  apparently  at  that  time  contemplated  abdica* 
tion  in  favour  of  his  sons,  but  was  restrained  by 
the  Emperor  {Ant,  xvi.  iv.  5).  When  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  he  made  public  announcement  of  his 
intention  that  the  succession  should  fp  to  Antipater 
first,  and  then  to  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  made  three  wills.  In  the  first, 
made  about  B.C.  6,  Antipater  was  named  to  sue* 
ceed  to  the  throne,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  Herod 
(Philip)  the  son  of  Mariamne  the  hi^h  priest's 
daughter  {Ant.  xvii.  iii.  2 ;  BJ  i.  xxix.  2).  In 
the  second,  made  after  the  treachery  of  Antipater 
had  been  discovered,  Antipas  was  named  as  his 
heir  {Ant,  xvn.  vi.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xxxii.  7).  In  the 
third,  made  shortiy  before  his  death,  Archelaus 
was  appointed  to  succeed  to  Judsea  and  Samaria^ 
with  the  title  of  king ;  Antipas  was  ^ven  Peraea, 
with  the  title  of  tetrarch;  and  Philip,  with  a 
similar  title,  received  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and 
Batansea  {Ant,  xvii.  viii.  1 ;  BJ  i.  xxxiii.  7). 

Although  Josephus  gives  a  very  detailed  acoonnt 
of  Herod's  reign,  depending  to  a  far  greater  extent 
on  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  than  his  occasional  cita- 
tions would  indicate  (cf.  Schiirer',  i.  82  ff.),  it  is 
not  historically  probable  that  he  has  recorded  every 
incident  founa  m  his  sources,  much  less  every  in- 
cident that  occurred  during  this  period.  For,  while 
his  representation  has  in  its  main  features  and 
even  in  most  of  its  details  the  ?  appearance  of  i^ 
faithful  and  trustworthy  narrative,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  has  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
some  movements,  such  as  the  character  of  the  rob- 
bers in  Galilee  ;  others  he  has  neglected  for  some 
reason,  such  as  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  time, 
and  their  popular  influence  witnessed  by  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  and  the  NT  (cf.  Mt  2^;  and  Mathews, 
Hist,  126,  The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  NT,  13 ff.). 
It  is  possible  also  that  Josephus  misrepresented 
some  detaib  of  the  history  through  misunder- 
standing his  sources,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
day  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or,  again,  assinied 
wrong  motives  for  actions,  and  even  narrated  as 
fact  what  did  not  happen.    There  are  some  de» 
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Bcriptions  of  different  events  which  reveal  striking 
similarities,  and  there  are  some  apparent  inconsist- 
encies. The  narrative  in  BJ  is  closely  parallel 
with  that  in  ^n^.,  but  in  some  instances  the  one 
contains  what  the  other  omits.  However  highly, 
therefore,  we  may  estimate  the  trustworthiness  of 
Josephus  as  an  historian,  his  silence  can  be  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  historicity  of  an  event, 
otherwise  attested,  only  in  case  it  can  be  shown  that 
Josephus  or  his  source  could  not  have  been  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  event,  and  would  have  had  good  reason 
to  mention  it  had  it  occurred,  and  no  good  reason 
for  omitting  it  if  known.  But  even  should  this  be 
established,  the  argument  from  silence  would  have 
only  secondary  value  in  oonfirminff  a  negative 
juclgment,  since  any  judgment  in  socn  a  case  must 
depend  primarily  upon  the  character  of  the  source 
in  which  the  event  is  recorded. 

Both  St  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  assign  the  birth 
of  Jesus  to  a  time  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Herod  (Mt  2»«^,  Lk  l»^*-»  2»*).  This  event, 
although  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  could  not 
have  taken  place  later  than  the  spring  of  B.C.  4. 
St.  Luke,  indeed,  brings  the  event  more  directly 
into  connexion  with  the  emperor  Augustus  by  men- 
tioning the  imperial  decree  of  enrolment,  which 
caused  the  journey  of  Joseph  and  Biary  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem.  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  narrating  the  visit  of  the  Wise 
Men  from  the  East  (tuiyoi  i.irh  iofaroKQv,  Mt  2^), 
cives  us  a  glimpse  of  Jerusalem  and  Herod  won- 
derfully true  to  the  historical  and  psychological 
probabilities  that  may  be  inferred  from  Josephus 
and  other  sources.  The  arrival  of  the  Magi  in 
Jerusalem,  the  form  of  their  question  revealing 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  Jews,  the  Messianic 
significance  of  their  question  and  its  appreciation 
by  the  people  and  by  Herod,  the  consequent  effect 
on  the  city  and  on  the  king,  Herod's  questioning 
of  the  scribes  where  the  Clmst,  i.e.  the  Messiah, 
should  be  bom,  the  answer  according  well  not  only 
with  OT  prophecy,  but  with  the  Messianic  ideas 
of  the  time  (cf.  Zsihn,  MoUth,  94,  n.  86 ;  Bousset, 
Religion  des  Jud.  214),  and,  finaliy,  the  character 
of  Herod,  suspicious,  dissimulating,  treacherous, — 
the  whole  description  vividly  reflects  the  historical 
conditions  of  the  closing  years  of  Herod's  reign. 
The  local  colouring  betrays  no  false  touch.  The 
ideas  and  scenes  are  appropriate  to  the  times,  and 
the  character  of  Heroa  is  quite  his  own.  When 
St.  Matthew  telb  us  that  Herod  in  his  an^er  at 
being  deceived  by  the  Ma^  slew  all  the  children 
of  two  years  and  under  m  Bethlehem  and  its 
borders,  we  still  recognize  perfectly  the  man  whose 
closing  years  were  filled  with  passion  and  Uood- 
shed.  Josephus,  indeed,  does  not  mention  the  in- 
cident. What  he  does  narrate  of  Herod,  however, 
bears  indirect  testimony  to  a  fact  so  entirely  con- 
sistent with  Herod's  character.  If  the  fact  there- 
fore be  denied,  the  denial  will  rest  on  subjective 
rather  than  historical  grounds. 

Or&tz,  indeed,  remarks  {Hiat,  of  ths  Jewi,  it  116):  *  A  Imnd 
of  later  date  tells  how  Herod  was  not  saUsfled  with  sbeocUng 
the  blood  of  his  own  children,  but  how,  in  a  passion,  he  OTdered 
all  children  under  two  years  of  aom  in  Bethlehem  and  the  sor- 
roundini|[  oountrv  to  be  massaored,  because  he  had  heard  that 
the  Messiah  of  the  house  of  David  had  been  b<»ii  in  that  place. 
But  Herod,  criminal  as  he  was,  was  innocent  of  this  crime.' 
Similarly  I.  Broyd6  (Jevrish  JEhieye,  tL  860X  who,  however, 
makes  appeal  to  the  fact  that  *tiie  massacre  of  the  Innocents  as 
related  m  the  NT  is  now  generally  admitted  by  independent 
Christian  thinkers  to  be  legendary.'  For  this  opinion,  however, 
no  historical  evidence  is  advanced.  The  asserted  legendary 
character  of  St.  Matthew's  narrative  and  its  later  date,  even 
when  strennrthened  by  appeal  to  independent  Christian  thinkers, 
is  only  subjective  and  dogniatical.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed 
(cf.  Holtzmann,  Handcmn^  41),  the  attempt  is  made  to  mnnd 
8uch  a  Judgment  historically  by  oompwring  Mt.  and  !&.,  and 
inferrinefrom  their  dUferenoes  the  untrustworthy  character  of 
each,  ^e  fundamental  objection  to  the  historicity  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  is,  however,  not  so  mudi  the  differences  be- 
tween them,  which  simply  prove  their  relsAive  Indqiendenoe,  at 
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the  sopematOFal  faoti  which  they  record,  and  in  particular,  in 
this  part  of  8t  Matthew's  narrative,  the  star  of  the  Magi.  Dr. 
Zahn  {MaUk.  08  f.)  has  suggested  an  interpretation  of  this 
phenomenon  as  a  purely  nauiral  occurrence,  described,  how* 
ever,  not  in  terms  of  saentiflc  precision  but  in  populaor  lan- 
guage. %xA  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Man.  But  even 
shoiud  such  an  explaniuion  be  thonsfat  ezegetkatUy  inadequate, 
the  historidtj  of  tne  narrative  ooula  be  demed,  and  the  narra- 
tive ifesdf  Justly  described  at  legendary,  only  on  piindples  of 
interiMretation  whose  '  independence/  by  reason  of  their  depend- 
ence on  naturalistic  premises,  logicauv  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  histoiy  all  miraculous  events,  and  necessarily  explained  the 
narratives  of  such  events  at  legradaiy  in  diaracter  and  origin. 

For  an  account  of  Herod'a  son  Archelaus  see 
Akchelaus. 

2.  Antipai. — The  second  son  of  Herod  and  Mal- 
thake,  the  full  brother  of  Archelaus,  is  called  by 
Josephus  'ArWrar  {Ant,  XVU.  vii.  1)  or  *Hp4»diyf 
(XVUI.  iL  1).  In  the  NT  and  on  the  coins  only  the 
name  *Hp^^r  appears.  Under  his  father's  last 
will,  as  ratified  oy  Augustus,  Antipas  received 
Penea  and  Galilee,  with  the  title  rerpadoxm  (see 
Tbtrarch).  He  is  commonly  designatea  by  this 
title  in  the  NT,  although  the  popular  6  /Soo^iXet^f 
occurs  in  Mk  6^^-,  Mt  lA 

We  know  little  concerning  the  events  of  Antipas' 
long  reign  (B.C.  4-a.d.  30).  The  narrative  nven 
hy  Josephus  is  very  meagre  after  the  deaUi  of 
Herod  the  Great.*  Having  little  to  tell  of  Arche- 
laus, Josephus  introduced  verv  interesting  digres- 
sions about  the  Pharisees,  Saaducees,  Zealots,  and 
Essence  {Ant.  XVIU.  i-vi. ;  BJu.  viii.  1-14).  But, 
having  ec^ually  little  to  tell  of  Antipas,  he  filled  in 
his  narrative  in  ^  n^.  with  an  account  of  the  Parthians 
and  their  relations  with  Rome  —  vrith  which,  in- 
deed, Antipas  was  incidentally  connected  (cf.  Ant. 
xvin.  iL  4,  iv.  4 ;  Schiirer',  L  447).  We  learn  from 
Josephus,  however,  that  Antipas  rebuilt  and  strongly 
fortified  Sepphoris  and  Betharamphtha  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Galilee  and  Pereea.  He  also  built  and 
colonized  Tiberias  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  On  one 
occasion,  when  in  Rome  at  the  house  of  his  brother 
Herod  Philip  {Ant.  XVUL  v.  1 ;  cf.  Mk  6"),  son  of 
Mariamne  the  high  priest's  daughter,  Antipas 
secured  the  consent  of  Herodias,  his  orother's  wife, 
to  leave  her  husband  and  marry  him,  on  ccmdition 
that  he  put  away  his  own  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabateeans.  When  Antipas 
returned,  his  wife,  who  had  learned  of  Ms  unoer- 
standing  with  Herodias,  asked  permission  to  go  to 
Machserus,  a  fortress  near  the  border  of  her  fatner's 
territonr.  Without  suspecting  her  purpose,  Antipas 
granted  her  reauest ;  but  she  continued  her  journey 
to  Arabia,  ana  enlightened  her  father  concerning 
the  dutiful  intentions  of  his  son-in-law.  Because 
of  this  and  certain  boundary  disputes,  enmity  arose 
between  Aretas  and  Antipas,  which  eventually 
issued  in  war,  and  a  crushing  defeat  for  Antipas. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  Just  how  soon  after  the  marriage 
with  Herodias  the  war  between  Antipas  and  Aretas  broke  out. 
VitelUttS,  althooffh  harbouring  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas, 
and  tJius  naturally  disposed  to  make  haste  slowly  in  oomii^r  to 
his  assistance,  was,  nevertheless,  imder  orders  from  Rome, 
marching  against  Aretas  to  punish  him  for  his  rough  treatment 
of  AntiiMS,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Jerusalem  when  news  came  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius  f  a.  d  87).  The  defeat  of  Antipas  can  hardly 
have  bam  later  than  Uie  year  80.  Josephus,  however,  remarks 
{AnL  zym.  v.  2)  that  the  defeat  of  Antipas  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  Divine  punishment  for  the  murd«r  of  John  the 
Baptist  Hence  it  lias  been  inferred  by  Keim  and  others  that 
nather  the  death  of  John  nor  the  mairiage  with  Herodias  can 
have  preceded  thii  event  by  many  years.    Keim  advocated  the 

J  ear  84  at  the  date  of  John^s  death,  and  assigned  the  death  of 
esus  to  the  year  86  (Jestu  of  Sazara,  ii.  887  If.).  Sieffert  dates 
the  journey  of  Antipas  to  Rome,  when  he  gained  the  consent  of 
Herodias  to  theh-  marriage,  in  the  year  84  (PRE*  vii.  700, 1.  491 
The  concise  character  of  Josephus*  narrative,  however,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  the  text  in  thii  section  of  Ant.^  renders  it 
precarious  to  infer,  from  tiie  order  of  events,  close  chronological 
sequence  (cf.  Schurer*,  L  448ir. ;  Wellhausen-t,  864).    Equally 

*  This  meagreness,  as  compared  with  the  detailed  account  of 
the  life  and  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  is  due  doubtless  to  the 
failure,  aftn*  Herod's  death,  of  one  of  the  principal  sources  upon 
which  Josephus  depended,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (cf.  Schurer', 
L  68 ;  Hathews,  Hiti.  184,  n.  1)l 
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uncertain  is  the  chronological  inference  from  the  popular  con- 
nexion of  Antipas'  defeat  with  the  d<»th  of  John,  since  such  a 
Judgment  is  too  flexible  to  furnish  any  very  definite  chrono' 
ogical  datum. 

The  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death  of  John 
the  Baptist  are  narrated  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
Josephus  (cf.  Mt  4'^  11»-  14»»-,  Mk  V*  6™-,  Lk  3>«- 
'Jim,  gia.^  j^  3»4.  ArU,  XVIII.  v.  2).    Both  sources 

five  an  acconnt  of  John's  ^reachin^  and  baptism, 
osephus  mentions  a  political  motive  for  John's 
arrest ;  but,  while  sncn  a  motive  is  not  unlikely 
in  view  of  the  popularity  of  John's  ministry  (Mk 
1«,  Mt  3»,  Lk  3»,  cf .  Jn  5»)  and  the  Messianic  char- 
acter of  his  preaching  (Mk  l*"*,  Mt  S"**,  Lk  3***,  cf. 
Jn  ii^-wff-w  3Mff.)^  it  ^Q^  not  fully  explain  his 

death.  We  learn  also  from  Josephus  that  John 
was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Machaarus,  but 
nothing  is  said  concerning  the  length  of  the  im- 
prisonment. The  (jospels,  nowever,  ^ve  a  personal 
motive  for  the  arrest  of  John,  indicate  tnat  the 
imprisonment  lasted  for  some  time, — probably  about 
a  year,* — and  attribute  his  death  to  the  enmity  of 
Herodias  (Mk  6"-»  Mt  H^-i*,  Lk  S^^  »).  For  John 
had  rebuked  Herod  for  his  marriage  with  Herodias, 
and  for  this  had  been  imprisoned.  The  imprison- 
ment seems  to  have  been  moderated  by  the  free 
access  of  his  disciples  to  him,  and  Herod  himself 
heard  John  from  time  to  time.  At  length,  how- 
ever, on  the  occasion  of  a  birthday  feast,t  cele- 
brated by  Herod  with  the  chief  men  of  his  govern- 
ment, probably  at  the  palace  in  Machaerus,  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  Hero- 
dias to  be  avenged  on  John  for  his  attack  on  her 
marriage.  Salome,  the  daughter  of  her  former  mar- 
riage,t  danced  before  Herod  and  his  guests.  Herod 
was  pleased,  and  promised  to  do  for  her  what  she 
might  ask.  At  the  suggestion  of  her  mother,  her 
request  took  an  unexpected  form ;  but  because  of 
his  promise  Herod  granted  her  the  death  of  the 
propnet,  who,  like  bis  predecessor  in  the  days  of 
Ahab,  had  been  bold  to  arraign  immorality  in  high 
places. 

The  boyhood  of  Jesus  and  most  of  His  public 
ministry  were  spent  within  the  territory  of  Antipas. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve  that  Herod's  attention  was  attracted  to 
Jesus ;  for,  though  labouring  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  from  Capernaum  as  a  centre 
extending  His  work  into  the  surrounding  country, 
Jesus  apparently  did  not  visit  Tiberias.  Shortly 
after  Jesus  learned  that  Herod  had  heard  of  Him, 
He  withdrew  from  Galilee,  going  into  the  region  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  (part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria).  On  one  occasion  Jesus  warned  His  dis- 
ciples against  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mk  8^);  on 
another  the  Pharisees,  manifesting^  an  unwonted 
interest  in  Jesus'  safety,  brought  Him  word  that 
Herod  was  planning  His  death  (Lk  13'^).  The  reply 
of  Jesus  on  the  latter  occasion — *  Go  tell  that  fox ' 
— shows  tliat  He  saw  through  the  cunning  design  of 
Herod  to  be  rid  of  Him.  True  to  His  own  word, — 
*  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jeru- 
salem,'— it  was  not  at  the  hand  of  Herod  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  suffered,  but  at  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  world-rulers  and  their  procurator-, 

*  Jesus'  Galilaean  ministnr  began  Just  after  the  imprisonment 
of  John  (Mk  l^^,  H 1 4^^  John^  ministry  was  looked  back  upon 
as  past  at  the  feast  of  Jn  5^,  cf.  S^s.  Messeng^ers  came  from 
tiie  imprisoned  John  to  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  early  OalUsan 
ministry.  News  of  Jesus  reached  Herod  about  the  time  of  the 
mission  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  this  connexion  the  Gospels  men- 
tion the  fears  of  Herod  that  John  was  risen  Arom  the  dead.  The 
inference  is  not  improbable  ^at  John's  death  was  a  matter  of 
recent  occurrence. 

t  On  the  meaninjr  of  yttirit  in  Mk  621,  Mt  14^,  cf.  Schurer',  i. 
439,  n.  27 ;  Zahn,  Matih.  604,  n.  81 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xix.  vii.  1 ;  Oxyr. 
Pap.  i.  112.  4,  iU.  494.  24,  621,  iv.  736.  66,  57;  Ffey.  Pap.  i.  114. 
20,  115.  6,  119.  30. 

X  The  reading  Mk  622  ai^Z  in  KBDLA,  adopted  by  WH,  is 

Srobably  a  corruption  for  Avrnr  (cf.  Swete,  The  Ootp.  ace.  to  St. 
tk.  118 ;  SchiirerS,  L  441,  n.  29). 


Pontius  Pilate.  At  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Herod's 
wish  te  see  Him  was  at  length  gratified.  For 
Pilate,  when  he  learned  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee, 
and  thus  subject  te  Herod's  jurisdiction,  at  once 
sent  him  te  Herod,  who  was  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
time.  This  act  of  consideration,  prompted  pos- 
sibly by  the  strained  relations  between  the  two 
rulers  (Lk  23",  cf.  13'),  proved  an  effectual  peace- 
offering,  and  cemented  anew  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship Mtween  them.  Herod,  however,  had  no 
desire  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  death  of 
Jesus.  His  desire  to  see  Jesus  sprang  from  simple 
curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  hope  that  He  would 
perform  some  miracle  in  his  presence.  But  Jesna 
was  silent  before  Herod  and  His  accusers.  Herod, 
therefore,  when  he  had  mocked  Him,  sent  Him 
back  to  Pilate  arrayed  in  fine  garments.  [The  ^art 
teken  by  Herod  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  is  the  subject 
of  legendary  elaboration  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Peter], 

Stirred  bjr  envy  at  the  advancement  of  her 
brother  Agrippa  to  roval  dignitj^,  Herodias  per- 
suaded Herod,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  seek 
from  Caligula  a  similar  honour.  When  he  came  to 
Rome,  however,  Agrippa  preferred  charges  against 
him,  and  called  attention  to  the  military  supplies 
that  had  been  collected  by  Herod.  Herod  was  un- 
able to  deny  the  existence  of  the  supplies,  and  ivas 
banished  by  Caligula  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  probably 
in  the  summer  of  A.D.  39  (c£.  Schiirer',  i.  448,  n.  46 ; 
Madden,  however.  Coins,  122,  gives  the  year  40). 
Herodias  proudly  refused  the  Emperor's  generosity, 
and  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  Minishment 
{Ant,  xvil.  vii.  2 ;  BJ  u.  ix.  6).  Herod's  totrarchy 
was  ^ven  to  Agrippa. 

3.  Philip. — Philip  was  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  When  Archelaus 
went  to  Itome  to  secure  the  ratification  of  his 
father's  will,  he  left  Philip  in  Jerusalem  in  charge 
of  his  affairs.  Later,  when  Varus  gave  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  permission  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  oppose  Archelaus,  Philip  went  also,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Varus,  to  profit  by  whatever  course  events 
mi^ht  take.  When  Augustus  ratified  Herod's  will, 
Philip  received  Batamea,  Trachonitis,  Aoranitis, 
Gaulanitis,  and  the  territory  of  Panias  {Ant.  xvn. 
viii.  1,  xi.  4,  XVIII.  iv.  6 ;  BJ  n.  vi.  3).  In  Lk  3* 
the  territory  of  Philip  is  described  by  the  phrase, 
'  the  region  of  Itureea  and  Trachonitis  {Trfs'lrovpaUit 
Kcd  Tpaxii^yLTiSos  x^P^^i  cf.  Schiirer*,  i.  425,  n.  23). 
The  Trachonitis  had  on  two  occasions  been  colonized 
by  Herod  the  Great — once  with  three  thousand 
laumieans,  and  again  with  Jewish  warriors  from 
Babylon  {Ant.  xvi.  ix.  2,  xvn.  ii.  1-3).  But  the 
population  of  Philip's  territory  was  chiefly  Gentile, 
nis  coins,  unlike  tnose  of  his  brothers,  bearing  the 
image  of  the  Emperor.  Philip  rebuilt  Panias,  and 
call^  it  Ccesarea  in  honour  oi  Augustus,  and  also 
Bethsaida  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  calling  it  Julias 
after  the  Emperor's  daughter.  His  reign  was  a  mild 
and  peaceful  one.  He  lived  in  his  o¥m  country  and 
admmistered  justice  as  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place  {Ant,  xvin.  iv.  6).  He  married  his  niece 
Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias  and  Herod  Philip 
{Ant,  XVIII.  V.  4).  The  Grospels  narrate  a  journey 
of  Jesus  into  the  territory  of  Philip  when  He  went 
north  from  Galilee  into  tne  region  of  Csesarea  Phil- 
ippi  (Mk  S^,  Mt  16'*;  cf.  CiESAREA  PhiupmJ. 
Philip  died  in  the  year  33  or  34,  in  the  tw^entieth 
year  of  Tiberius,  having  reigned  thirty -seven  years. 
His  territory  was  addeS  to  the  provmce  of  Syria, 
but  was  given  shortly  afterwards  by  Caligula  to 
Agrippa.    See  also  art.  Herodias. 

LrrBRATURB.— Josephus ;  Derenbounr,  HisL  de  la  Paleatime  • 
Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews ;  Schiirer,  GJV^  (Eng.  tr.  of  2nd  ed.5 
i.  338  ff.  and  Index  [veo'  'ull  citation  of  literature] ;  Hausratli. 
Hist,  of  IfT  Times,  I  207  ff. ;  O.  Holtzmann,  yeutest.  ZeiSth 
schichte,  71  ff.  :  Rig^,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People,  143  ff.  ;  liwfcu 
head,  Times  qf  Christ ;  Earrar,  The  Herods ;  8.  Mathews,  HitL 
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_.  3  mentioned  bnt  three  tiroes  in  tlie  NT  and  on 
only  two  occasions,  Mt  22"  tieing  psrallel  with 
Mk  12".  The  name  'HpySivoi  does  not  oi-cur  in 
juwphos.  In  BJ  I.  xvL  6  tlie  form  'HpififiK  in  used 
of  the  party  of  Herod,  and  in  Anl.  xiv,  xv.  10 
tlie  phrase  ol  ri  'HpuJou  lipwaSrrti  occurs  (cf.  also 
Anl.  Xiy.  vii.  4).  (For  the  formation  in  -iorat  like 
Xp.oT«i»4t,  rf.  Bloffl,  Ada  Apat.  136,  Gram,  of  NT 
Crctfi,  §27,  4;  Hamack,  ^ia«onu..d»«6.rf.  CAridt. 
1294  0'.  ;  £fyn>.  ifagn.  s.v.  'BpvSiardt). 

If  the  party  of  Herod  in  Jo»iephuA  be  tlie  same  as 
the  Herodiana  of  the  NT  (cf.  O.  Holtzmann,  Neutesl. 
.ZeitgescA.  157 f.,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  Cheyne, 
£nc!/c.  Bibl.  iL  2034),  then  the  origin  of  the  party 
must  be  Honght  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great. 
This  view  of  the  ori^n  of  the  party  will  also  deter- 
mine our  conception  of  its  nature.  It  cannot  have 
l)een  a  religions  aect  or  party  like  the  Pliarisoes  or 
Hadducees,  bat  was  moet  probably  a  political  party 
composed  of  the  adherents  and  supporteni  of  the 
Herodian  dynasty-  From  the  combination  of  the 
Pharisees  with  the  Herodians  (Mk  3*),  and  their 
common  action  in  Jerusalem  (Mt  22",  Mk  12"),  it 
is  not  nnlikely  that  the  Herodian  party  was  com^ 
posed  principally  of  Saddncees  (cf.  Lk  30"  and  Mk 
8"  with  Mt  W).  After  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  the  deposition  of  ArchelauG,  and  the  estab- 
IbhiriGnt  of  Roman  rule  in  Judii>a,  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  party  would  naturally  centre  in 
Antipas.  The  presence  of  the  Herodians  in  Galilee, 
indiiMited  in  Mk  3*,  cannot  be  Bet  axide  with  the 
remark  of  Cheyne :  '  This,  however,  la  evidently  a 
mistake.  In  the  country  of  the  tetrarch  Antipae 
there  could  not  be  a  naity  called  the  Herodians' 
{o]i.  dl.  ii.  2043}.  Members  of  a  party  which  wished 
to  xee  Antipas  sit  upon  the  throne  of  nis  father  may 
have  been  in  Galilee  on  well  as  in  Jeruaalem  ;  for 
tlifir  ideal  was  a  national  one,  differiuK  from  tlie 
ideal  of  the  Zealot-*  as  royalist  from  democratic. 
Their  union  with  the  strong  Pharisaic  party,  and 
their  attempt  to  entrap  Jesus  with  the  question 
abont  tribute  to  Cicsar,  lind  explanation  nut  in  any 
sympathy  with  the  Pharisees  or  fondness  for  the 
traditions  which  Jesna'  activity  imperilled,  hnt  in 
their  readiness  to  oppose  and  euppreas  any  Mesuanic 
afeatation  of  the  people. 

Other  views  attach  some  retieions  ragnificance 
to  the  party,  connect  them  with  the  Botthusians 
or  with  the  court  of  Antipaa  as  members  of  the 
Herodian  family,  oflicers  or  servants,  and  attribute 
to  them  a  friendly  or  hostile  attitnde  towards  the 
Koman  sovereignty  (cf.  Tert.  ad  Oain.  Hrrr.  i.  ; 
Epiph.  Har.  XX.;  Steph.  ThemHr.  s.v.;  Ewald, 
mv.WB!.  ;  Kenan,  VkdeJtrua.^S;  Ederttbebi, 
Li/c  and  Timet,  i.  237  B.,  ii.  3S4  i  Bleek,  Sgn.  iL 
327 ;  Zahn,  MaltA.  628,  n.  44,  632,  n.  45). 

LrmiiTiaa  — Kfim  In  Schenkel'i  Bibtl-la!itnn,  Hi,  05ff. ; 
B.F.  WHtcDttinSniiCh'iDSi,  iLIUHf.;  BltHTerlin  PJt£>,  vll. 
raa :  T.  K.  cheyne  in  Eiiegt.  Bibl.  ii.  KiS ;  D.  E»Km  in  Hillings' 
DB  ii.  aes:  IL  KtjbJa,  Jewith  Enefc  vL  380;  J.  D.  Dai^, 

DBses.  W.  P.  Abmsteonc. 

HERODIAS  (Hpvi'it).  —  Herodias  was  the 
dauii^hter  of  AristobnloB  (son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Mariamne  the  Hosnioniean)  and  Xlyrnice 
(daughter  of  Salome,  Herod's  wsler,  and  Costobar), 
and  thus  the  full  slitter  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
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I  called  Phitlp,  the  brother  of  Herod  (Antipas). 
I'his  Philip,  therefore,  most  (irobably  bore  also  tho 
name  '  Herod '  (as  did  also  his  brothers  Aichelaua 
and  Antipas),  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Philip  the  tetcarch  (Lk  3' ;  cf.  Mt  16'»,  Mk  8"), 
who  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Pliilip 
and  HerodiaM  lAnl.  XVIIL  v.  4),  In  Mk  6"  the 
reading  •tiMrirou  is  given  by  Tisch.  (ed.  maj.  viii.) 
without  citation  of  a  variant.  In  Mt  U'  *c?.iir- 
vouliBB  the  snp|H)rtof  KBCL,  etc.,  bnt  is  omitteilin. 
D  a  c  e  F  g"  k  vg.  In  Lk  3"  *i)iii-irQt  is  insert«d 
by  ACK,  etc.,  cop  syr""-  arm'^''  aetb,  but  omitted 
by  KUDL,  etc.  The  reading  thus  appears  to  be 
original  in  Mk.,  probably  original  in  Mt.,  and 
derivative  in  Luke.  The  statement  {Et^ye.  Bibi, 
ii.  S032),  'In  spite  of  Alk  6"  we  cannot  hold  that 
he  ever  really  bore  the  name  Philip,'  as  well  an 
the  remark  of  Schurer*  (i.  435,  n.  19),  'Since, 
according  to  Josephus,  not  the  tetrarch  but  tho 
above -oameil  Herod  was  tho  first  husband  of 
Herodias.  the  statement  of  Mark  and  Matthew 
is  evidently  a  mistake'  {etn  cntarhitdctiES  Ver- 
arJten)  are  too  positive.  They  do  not  rest  on 
any  more  snbetautial  evidence  than  the  fact  that 
Josephns  calls  this  son  of  Herod  the  Great  simply 
Herod.  The  argument  that  two  sons  of  Herod 
would  not  have  borne  the  same  name  Philip  in 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  even  according  to  Jose- 

Ehus  two  sons  of  Herod  bore  tlie  same  name — 
lerod,  son  of  Mariamne,  the  high  priest's  daughter, 
and  Herod,  son  of  Cleopatra  {Ant.  XVII.  i.  3,  XVIII. 
v.  4).  Herod  Philip  had  been  designated  in  the 
first  will  of  Herod  the  Great  as  the  alternate  of 
AntipjLs  in  succession  to  the  throne  [AiU.  xvii.  iii.  2  j 
BJ  I.  xxix.  2),  bat  was  Bnbfwquentiy  omitted  be- 
cause of  his  mother's  connexion  witli  the  plot  of 
Antiiiat«r  (Anl.  xvu.  iv.  2 ;  BJ"  I.  xxx.  7).  Ho 
continued  in  private  life  in  Rome,  where  Antipas, 
while  guest  in  his  brother's  house,  persuaded 
Herodian  to  desert  her  husband  and  marry  him. 
This  second  marriage  of  Herodias  was  especially 
uH'ensive  to  the  Jews,  because  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  bad  borne  a  child,  was  still  alive  (cf.  Lv  18", 
Dt25°:  aiao  Ant.  XVII.  xiiL  !),_  John  the  Baptist 
rebuked  Antipas  for  his  Action,  and  paid  the 
penalty  with  his  life  for  rousing  the  anger  of  an 
ambitious  and  nnscrnpulous  woman.  Her  connexion 
with  the  downfall  ot^  Antijias  has  been  mentioned 
(cf  art  Hkbod  under  'Antipas').  In  the  last 
recorded  incident  of  her  life,  when  Herodias  volun- 
tarily followed  Antiiins  into  exile  and  haughtily 
retuseii  the  Emperor'sbountT.shodisplayed.  like  her 
grandmother  Mariamne  when  unjustly  sentenced 
to  death,  the  proud  fortitude  and  line  dignity  of 
the  old  Hasmoncean  house  now  brought  so  low 
through  its  union  with  the  Herods  lAnt.  XVIII. 
vu.  2 ;  ct  XV.  ix.  5). 


l4B(Eng.  tr..rf.  Inde.): 
Uf.;  SseBtn  in  PBS* 


HIGH  PRIEST.— The  terms  'high  priest'  and 
'chief  priest'  in  the  NT  represent  the  same 
original  (iBX"P'^)i  varied  in  translation  to  corre- 
spond witli  the  uses  of  the  term  as  explained 
tielow.    The  office  of  high  priest  in   the  Jewish 
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nation  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  years  of 
post -exilic  times.  The  priestly  writings  then 
adopted  as  authoritative  assign  its  origin  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  but  the  earlier  writings  contain  no 
suggrestion  of  the  existence  of  the  office,  and  cul- 
tural conditions  before  the  Exile  preclude  an  early 
date  for  its  establishment.  Immediately  after  the 
Return  the  office  was  a  religious  one,  tne  secular 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  'prince';  for, 
great  as  was  the  emphasis  in  the  new  community 
upon  law  and  ceremony,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  equal  emphasis  upon  the  hoped  for  restoration 
of  the  State  to  a  dignified  and  independent  posi- 
tion. It  very  soon  became  evident  that  this  nope 
was  impossible  of  fulfilment,  and  the  secular  func- 
tions, so  far  as  they  were  exercised  by  the  Jews, 
were  merged  in  the  duties  of  the  high  priest.  At 
first  the  position  was  for  life  and  hereoitary.  In 
practice  tne  principle  was  often  violated,  the  viola- 
tions being  occasioned  not  so  much  by  deliberate 
purpose  as  by  the  turmoils  of  Greek  and  Roman 
times.  Moreover,  internal  conditions  in  the  Jewish 
community  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  have 
unsettled  the  principle.  At  the  time  of  the  Has- 
monsean  uprising,  the  assumption  of  high  priestly 
functions  and  title  by  this  family  was  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  revolt.  Under  the  Roman  su- 
premacy, the  fortunes  of  the  political  parties  in 
Rome  added  to  the  tendencies  that  maae  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  permanence  in 
the  hiffh  priestly  office,  and  at  the  time  of  Christ 
we  find  it  entirely  at  the  will  of  Rome,  both  as  to 
appointment  and  tenure.  Under  these  conditions 
tnere  had  grown  up  a  caste  of  high  priestly 
families,  descended  from  high  priests  and  otherwise 
connected  with  them ;  these  formed  a  high  aristo- 
cracy in  Judaism,  which  was  possessed  of  consider- 
able authority,  however  dimcult  it  may  be  to 
define  the  limits  and  extent  of  that  influence. 
Very  naturally  the  selection  of  the  high  priest  was 
made  from  these  families.  The  numerous  refer- 
ences in  the  Gospels  are  ordinarily  to  this  high 
priestly  class,  and  when  the  Greek  is  so  used  it  is 
translated  '  chief  priests '  (see  art.  Chief  Priests). 

As  far  as  concerns  the  hi^h  priest  proper,  he 
occupied  the  position  of  chief  political  author- 
ity among  the  Jews,  as  head  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Josephus  declares  {Ant,  xx.  10)  that  there  were 
28  high  priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Of  these,  the  Gospels 
mention  the  tenth,  Annas,  appointed  by  Quirinius 
(A.D.  6),  and  the  fourteentn,  Joseph,  sumamed 
Caiapha«,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  and  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin 
at  His  trial.  Previous  to  this  trial  there  was  a 
preliminary  trial  or  hearing,  whether  with  or 
without  legal  right,  before  Annas,  father-in-law  of 
Caiaphas.  The  Gospel  narrative  of  these  events, 
so  far  from  being  confused  or  improbable,  \a  con- 
firmed as  entirenr  consistent  and  probable  by  the 
records  of  Jewish  practice  of  those  days.  Annas 
was  a  man  of  long  continued  influence  among  his 
people.  No  fewer  than  six  of  the  high  priests  of 
the  Herodian  period  are  known  to  have  been  of  his 
family.  Other  high  priests  after  the  end  of  their 
term  of  service  are  stated  to  have  held  high  posi- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  Gospel  references  to  high  or  chief 
priests  are  to  this  group  of  ex-high  priests  together 
with  the  officiating  priest. 

The  hi^h  priest  was  also  at  the  head  of  the 
sacerdotal  system,  as  the  title,  of  course,  implies. 
But  althougu  historically  this  was  his  chief  claim 
to  authority,  his  religious  influence  in  the  time  of 
Ciirist  was  far  less  than  his  political  power.  The 
religion  of  the  Jew  was  a  matter  quite  distinct 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  temple, 
though  he  might  observe  these  with  care.    The 


very  success  of  the  high  priests  centuries  before, 
in  uniting  the  two  offices  of  religions  and  secular 
ruler,  had  operated  to  foster  the  development  of  & 
religion  of  a  different  sort.  It  was  now  a  religioii 
of  the  scribes. 

The  high  priest  conducted  the  sacrifices  only  on 
special  occasions.  He  was  required  to  officiate  on 
tne  yearly  Day  of  Atonement;  and  on  other 
festival  days,  such  as  New  Moons  and  Sabbaths, 
he  officiated  at  his  pleasure.  These  distinctivdy 
priestly  duties  do  not  come  into  consideration  in 
the  Gospel  narratives.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hel»€W8, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  much  mention  of  the 
office  in  order  by  tha,t  means  to  portray  more 
clearly  the  work  of  Jesus  in  behalf  of  men ;  but 
one  will  be  disappointed  who  goes  to  this  EpistJe 
to  discover  what  were  the  high  priestly  functions 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  or  even  to  discover  the 
theory  of  sacrifice  and  priesthood  current  in  those 
days.  The  author  does  not  describe  the  ceremonial 
as  ne  and  his  readers  knew  it  from  daily  observa- 
tion or  participation.  He  does  not  allude  to  it 
because  it  was  something  vital  in  the  religions 
experience  of  the  Jew.  He  describee  it  as  he 
knew  it  out  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  he  re- 
flects upon  it  as  dispassionately  as  a  philosopher 
or  a  theologian.  The  OT  priesthood  and  saenfioe 
did  not  really  make  atonement  for  sin;  to  the 
author  they  typified  that  atonement.  In  the  leal 
atonement  Christ  had  a  part  similar  to  that  played 
by  the  high  priest  in  the  sensuous,  temporary* 
typical  atonement  of  the  earlier  dispensation.  He 
made  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  tne  people  (SS>^  ; 
He  was  faithful,  the  recipient  of  a  greater  glory 
than  Moses  (3^'') ;  sought  not  the  office,  but  was 
chosen  as  was  Aaron  (5^) ;  He  was  of  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (5^^  ^);  was  competent  to  sympa- 
thize with  men  (2"  4^).  He  possessed  an  un- 
changing priesthood,  sacrificing  once  for  all  (7). 
and  the  sacrifice  was  Himself.  He  has  jpasaed 
through  the  heavens,  through  the  veil  (4^^,  and 
serves  in  a  perfect  tabernacle.  As  the  work 
wrought  by  Him  for  men  surpassed  that  of  the 
high  priest,  so  the  terminology  of  the  older  dis- 
pensation is  insufficient,  andHbreaks  down  under 
the  burden  of  the  description.  Jesus  is  not  only  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  the  High  Priest, 
but  He  is  also  the  sacrifice  itself.  The  author  will 
not  say  that  the  death  on  the  cross  fitted  into  the 
OT  sacrificial  system,  any  more  than  he  brinss 
Jesus  into  that  system  as  priest.  It  was  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  in  the  spiritual  atonement, 
which  was  the  real  one,  with  spiritual  agencies 
and  results,  that  His  perfect  humanity,  His  per- 
fect obedience  and  siniessness,  found  place.  The 
temple  is  in  the  heavens  whither  He  has  gone  to 
consummate  the  service  of  which  His  earthly  career 
was  an  incident.    See,  further,  art  Priest. 

LiTKRATURS.— Schtirer,  GJV^  H  23,  24;  BenohUff,  NT 
Theol.  ii.  81&-S31 ;  Westcotl,  Ep.  to  Hebreum ;  Brim,  Mettiak 
of  the  Apostles,  242-283;  Uinigoz,  Thiol  de  rlsjpttre  atis 
Hibreux,  102  ff..  197 IT.  OWEN  H.  GATES. 

HIGH  WAT.— In  the  parable  (Mt  22^)  where  the 
invited  guests  all  made  excuse,  the  king  sent  his 
servants  out  irl  rda  6i,€^66ovi  rC^  6dQp,  'into  the 
highways '  (AY),  to  gather  as  many  as  they  oonld 
find,  and  bid  them  to  the  feast.  The  Gr.  phrase 
means  literally  *  the  partings  of  the  highMrays '  (ao 
RV),  exUus  viantm  ( Vulg. ).  This  is  the  only  occnr- 
rence  of  8U^o8ot  in  the  ^IT,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression.  It  may  signify  either  the  roads  lead- 
ing out  of  the  town  into  the  country,^  or  the  cross- 
ings of  such,  or  the  streets  leading  into  the  open 
spaces  or  square  in  front  of  the  town.  The  iosa 
is  clear — where  men  both  good  and  bad,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  are  most  likely  to  be  found.     Crod*s  par- 
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poHe  cannot  be  frustrated ;  and  if  the  invited  gueets 
neglect  the  call,  then  others  who  have  hitherto 
been  looked  down  upon  will  take  their  place.  The 
invitation  is  to  all  and  sundry,  which  leads  Whedon 
to  say,  *The  good  are  not  too  good  to  need  the 
gospel,  nor  the  bad  so  bad  as  to  have  no  hope  if 
they  will  accept  it.'  It  was  the  poor,  the  outcast, 
the  hopeless  tnat  were  to  be  found  on  the  high- 
ways :  olind  Bartimaeus  (Mk  10^)  shouting, '  Have 
mercy  on  me,'  and  such  as  the  lepers  wno  stood 
afar  off  (Lk  17")  uttering  the  same  miserable  cry. 
See,  further,  art.  BOADS.  R.  Leggat. 

HILL. — In  Lk  3'  23F^  Spot  is  distinguished  from 
fiow6s,  which  in  LXX  conunonly  stsuids  for  nm, 
and  as  representing  the  lesser  eminence,  isproperly 
rendered  '  lull.'  language  like  that  of  29"  is  used 
in  hyperbole  to-day  oy  JSast^ms,  of  preparinff  a 
highway  for  royalty  tliroujgh  a  practically  road&ss 
country.  In  two  cases  (NR  6**,  Lk  4")  RV  retains 
AV  rendering  of  Spot,  '  hill.'  In  Lk  9»  RV  rightly 
substitutes  'mountain.'  Perhaps  we  should  read 
'  mountain '  also  in  Mt  5^.  Tnere  is  nothing  to 
show  that  any  particular  city  was  referred  to,  out 
if  the  words  were  spoken  on  any  height  west  of  the 
Lake,  Safed,  with  white  walls  gleammg  in  the  sun, 
must  have  been  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
It  stands  literally  '  on  a  mountain,'  to  the  north, 
nearly  3500  ft.  above  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Ancient 
Nazareth,  however,  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
to  which  '  mountain '  could  hardly  apply. 

Hill  eountoy  (^  ipean/j,  Lk  1"^  *").  if  dpetvrf  is  a 
frequent  LXX  equivalent  of  yjij.  The  use  of  Heb. 
*vi  closely  resembles  that  of  Arab,  jebel,  which 
denotes  a  single  height,  but  also  a  whole  range, 
as  Jebel  Libndn ;  or  a  definite  part  of  a  ranse,  as 
Jebel  Ndblus — this  indicating  that  portion  of  '  the 
mountain'  which  is  under  the  government  of 
Nftblus.  This  expression  and  Jehel  el-fuds  the 
present  writer  has  often  heard  on  Palestinian  lips, 
without  any  sense  of  vacueness  or  confusion,  nj^ 
was  'the  mountain' — tne  central  range  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  plain  and  the  Shephelah  on 
the  west,  and  the  *Arabah  on  the  east.  Jebel  el- 
f^udSf  'mountain  of  Jerusalem,'  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  modem  equivalent  of  ^  6p€ivii  ri^  'lovdalas, 
that  part  of  'the  mountain'  associated  with  Uie 
tribe  of  Judah.    See,  further,  art.  Mountain. 

W    EwiNG 

HINDRAKOE.~The  life  of  communion  with  God 
and  of  obedience  to  His  revealed  will  is  regarded 
as  the  normal  state  and  right  relationship  of  man 
made  in  Grod's  image  and  for  His  glory.  All  defect 
and  deflection  from  this  standard  are  the  result  of 
external  and  internal  hindrances.  The  world  is  an 
environment  of  hindrances  and  causes  of  stumbling 
(Mt  18^).  Such  is  the  pressure  of  opposing  influ- 
ences that  the  entrance  into  life  has  to  be  by  a 
narrow  eate  (7^).  Instances  of  these  outward  and 
inward  difficulties  are  given  in  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  (IS^-^'),  and  in  Siat  of  the  Tares  their  final 
elimination  is  predicted  (v.*^). 

1.  The  following  hindrances  are  specially  em- 
phasized :  (1)  progperity  and  power  (Mt  4*  id^,  Lk 
JQ31  igas) .  (2)  self-rigMeouaness  and  the  arresting 
^ect  of  an  inferior  standard  (Mt  5»  6»-  *• »«  23»-*, 
Lk  18^) ;  (3)  family  claims  and  their  displacing 
potoer  (Mt  8»  lO'^) ;  (4)  want  of  faith  (Mt  14«  17* 
25**,  Lk  22") ;  (6)  blindness  of  heart  in  its  pro- 
gressive 8t«4jes  of  (a)  ignorance  (Mt  13^,  Lk  18" 
23«  Jn  17^^  repeated  in  Ac  3",  1  Ck)  28),  (6)  in- 
difference (Lk  7^),— being  the  interval  of  apathy 
and  discouragement  that  succeeds  when  ideals  once 
regarded  as  nnal  cease  to  fill  the  imagination  and 
satisfy  the  heart,  and  institutions  once  held  to 
be  sacred  fail  to  yield  the  expected  results,— (c) 
inability  to  discern  and  feel  (Mt  16*  23"),  and 
lastly  (d)  conscious  malignity  towards  the  King- 


dom of  God  (Mt  23i»  27",  Mk  7«,  Lk  1  !«•«»,  cf. 
Rol«). 

2«  Comparative  moral  values  are  attached  to 
these  hindrances  (Mt  8"  11»-^  12«- «,  Mk  12*i-**,  Lk 
747  X7W).  Prayer  may  be  offered  for  their  removal 
(Mt  26»,  similarly  2  Co  12^). 

8.  Christ's  relationship  to  the  world-spirit  is  one 
of  complete  opposition  (Jn  16"  18*^).  The  victory 
that  can  be  obtained  over  all  hindrances  makes  a 
sanctified  cross  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  life 
(Mt  16>*,  Mk  8^,  Lk  »»).  This  power  to  overcome, 
premised  to  those  who  abide  in  Christ  (Jn  15^),  is 
referred  to  in  the  Episties  as  already  a  verified  fact 
in  Christian  experience  (Ro  8*^,  Pn  4^). 

Stnmbiing  -  block,  itumbling-itoiie  {rpScKo/ifM, 
TpoffKOfw^,  also  axdifdakw,  *  trap  or  '  snare '  [Ro  11*], 
and  frequentiy  tr.  'offence,'  'offend'  [Mt  16«  18«-» 
26*^,  Lk  17^]).  The  root-idea  is  that  of  encounter- 
ing an  obstacle  where  such  ought  not  to  be,  as  on 
a  public  road.  In  its  fig.  sense  the  offence  is  most 
blameworthy  where  the  trust  \s  most  implicit  and 
unreserved,  as  in  the  confidence  of  children  (Mt 
18«). 

In  the  East  the  bridle-path  is  seldom  repaired. 
Stones  may  be  oast  out  upon  it  in  clearing  the  neigh- 
bouring fields;  squared  stones  for  building,  collected 
at  the  road-side  for  transport,  are  often  scattered 
over  the  path ;  if  a  bed  of  sand  suitable  for  mixing 
with  lime  be  found  near  it,  the  path  may  be  dug 
into  and  the  cavity  left  unfillea.  No  harm  can 
arise  from  it,  men  say,  except  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  decreed.  The  people  of  tne  village  soon  come  to 
know  of  it,  and  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
strangers.  The  better  prepared  roads  have  gener- 
ally Men  constructed  for  Government  purposes  and 
by  forced  labour,  so  that  the  people  of  the  locality 
take  littie  civic  interest  in  their  condition  and  pre- 
servation. Hence  stumbling-blocks  are  frequentiy 
met  with,  and  cause  littie  surprise  or  comments 

In  modem  Palestine  crimmals  and  men  of  de- 

E raved  life  are  called  muaththdrin^  'those  who 
ave  been  made  to  stumble ' ;  and  the  same  epithet 
is  applied  to  such  as  are  in  trouble  through  mis- 
fortune. 

The  Cross  that  made  Crod  the  sacrificer  and 
suppliant,  and  called  for  faith  in  a  Saviour  who 
could  not  save  Himself,  was  a  stumbling-block  or 
offence  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  to  all  its 
religious  traditions  (Ro  9»,  1  Co  1»,  1  P  2»). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

HIRE. — '  Hire '  {fuff$6t)  occurs  in  two  passages  as 
the  regular  payment  given  for  service  rendered. 
In  the  narable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard 
(Mt  20")  it  is  spoken  of  the  day's  wage,  the 
denarius,  owing  oy  agreement  to  the  workers. 
The  proverbial  phrase,  'The  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire'  (Lk  10^),  is  used  by  Christ  in  connexion 
¥rith  the  mission  of  the  Seventy.  In  Mt  10^*^  rp<H^, 
*  food,'  is  substituted  for  fu<r06t.  The  latter  Greek 
word  occurs  again  (Jn  4*")  as  the  wages  of  the 
reaper.  It  is  tSed  in  a  good  sense  as  the  reward  of 
devotion  and  service  to  God  (Mt  5^'  6^  10^,  Mk  9*^, 
Lk  6*),  as  well  as  to  describe  the  'empty  popu- 
larity' attaching  to  the  religious  ostentation  of 
the  hypocrites  (Mt  6**  *•  ^•).  It  is  employed  (Rev 
22")  of  Christ's  reward  to  His  faithful  followers : 
'  My  reward  is  vdth  me.' 

The  term  '  hired  servant '  or  '  hireling '  {/ju<r0<aT6s) 
is  used  in  speaking  of  Zebedee's  servants  (Mk  1^), 
and  of  the  lalse  shepherd  who  deserts  his  flock  at 
the  approach  of  danger  (Jn  10"*^').  A  similar 
derivative  {ftUrOios)  describes  the  father's  servants 
in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15").  The 
verb  '  to  hire'  {fuffOdta)  occurs  (Mt  20^)  of  the  house- 
holder who  engaged  the  labourers  for  his  vineyard. 
See  also  next  article.  C.  H.  Prichard. 

HIRELIMO.— A  hireling  is  one  who  works  for 
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wages,  an  employ^.  Originally  synonymous  with 
'  hired  servant/  it  did  not  necessarily  imply  venal 
motive.  Ben  Sira  was  acquainted  with  aevoted 
hireling:  'Entreat  not  evil  thy  servant  that 
worketli,  nor  a  hireling  that  giveth  thee  his  life  * 
(Sir  7^).  Hireling  now  denotes  a  wage-earner 
who  manifests  certain  baser  qualities  of  human 
nature.  Christ's  use  of  the  word  in  Jn  10"* "  to 
signify  one  who,  because  he  cares  more  for  his 
wages  than  for  his  work,  proves  unfaithful  under 
trial,  has  determined  its  evolution  into  meaning  an 
untrustworthy  employ^. 

Calvin,  who  defines  hirelings  m  '  those  who  retain  the  pure 
doctrine,  and  who  proclaim  the  truth,  as  Paul  says,  to  serve  a 
purpose  rather  than  from  pure  zeal,'  discusses  a  question  wont 
to  be  debated  in  times  of  persecution,  viz. — Has  that  man  to  be 
reckoned  a  hireling  who  for  any  reason  shrinks  from  encounter- 
ing the  wolves?  He  agrees  with  Augustine  that  parties  may 
flee  '  if  the  public  advantage  of  the  flock  be  thereby  promoted*' 
(Calvin  on  John,  vol.  i.  p.  403  f.,  Edinburgh,  1847). 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

HISTORICAL.  —  1.  The  word  *  history '  is  am- 
biguous. It  may  mean  (1)  the  course  of  events ;  or 
(2)  any  record  of  the  events — a  history ;  or  (3)  the 
science.  History,  which  understands  the  whole. 
Scientific  history  is  comparatively  a  young  thing ; 
but  already  educated  mankind  are  tending  to 
refuse  the  name  of  *  a  history  *  to  anything  under 
the  second  head  which  does  not  try  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  science.  What  fails  in  that  may 
be  a  chronicle,  or  may  furnish  useful  materials  to 
the  true  historian,  but  is  not  really  history. 

2.  The  aims  of  the  science  of  Iiistory  are  two- 
fold. (1)  It  must  get  at  the  facts ;  and  to  do  that 
it  must  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  first-hand  evi- 
dence; (2)  it  must  study  the  facts  in  their  de- 
velopment or  causation  or  connexion  upon  all 
sides.  (1)  In  its  search  for  first-hand  evidence,  the 
science  of  history  has  different  kinds  of  material 
to  work  with,  (a)  The  oldest  material  for  history 
is  tradition.  All  knowledge  of  past  events  lived 
at  first  in  human  memory  oefore  it  assumed  any 
more  permanent  shape.  But  tradition,  unsupported 
or  unassisted,  is  a  bad  witness.  And  in  our  own 
region  there  is  no  real  historical  tradition  apart 
from  the  Christian  records,  etc.  What  is  pre- 
tended by  Catholicism  in  that  sense  is  a  make- 
believe,  to  cover  over  unwarranted  innovations. 
The  furthest  admission  we  can  make  is  that  scraps 
of  historical  recollection,  otherwise  lost  to  us, 
may  survive  in  Church  legends,  which  were  re- 
duced pretty  earlv  to  writing  (the  Thekla  legend  ?). 
(6)  The  best  of  all  witnesses  is  epigraphy.  Biblical 
learning  owes  something  to  this,  and  may  come  to 
owe  a  good  deal  more — no  one  can  say.  (c)  The 
main  source  of  historical  knowledge  is  literature, 
— human  speech  reduced  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  writing.  Less  durable  (as  well  as  less  stiff) 
than  inscriptions,  books  are  more  numerous — so 
much  more  numerous,  that  they  enjoy  probably  a 
better  chance  of  survival.  In  our  own  field  the 
Bible  writings,  though  not  absolutely  isolated, 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  materials 
in  point  of  importance.  This  is  true  on  purely 
historical  principles,  theories  of  inspiration  apart. 
{d)  At  the  risk  of  making  a  cross-division,  we  must 
mention  tlie  importance  of  foreign  testitrwny.  The 
amount  of  this  is  increasing  with  modem  study 
and  research ;  and  the  significance  generally 
attached  to  affinities  between  primitive  Christi- 
anity and  other  civilizations  or  religions  is  also  on 
the  increase.  (2)  The  most  manifest  result  of  study 
in  the  field  of  history  is  to  give  a  better  knowledge 
of  detail.  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
suppose  that  events  occur  disconnectedly,  one  by 
one,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  scientific  thinker 
imposes  connexions  upon  them.  Science  does  not 
create,  it  elicits  the  hidden  law ;  and  anything 
that  gives  us  greater  knowledge  of  events  increases 


our  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  each  other.  Facts  without  theory  are  *  blind,^ 
if  theories  without  fact  are  'empty.'  The  ideal 
goal  of  historical  study,  never,  of  course,  to  be 
reached,  would  be  a  scientific  grasp  of  every  past 
event  in  its  full  significance — reality  completely 
reproduced  in  the  historian's  intelli^nce.  For  the 
facts  with  which  history  deals  are  mteUigent  acts 
and  intelligible  processes.  True,  the  unconscious 
tendency  of  the  times  may  count  for  more  than 
the  conscious,  perhaps  selfish,  efifort  of  the  great 
man.  Or  what  he  does  unwillingly,  as  the  execu- 
tive of  Providence  and  the  Zeitgeist,  may  be  the 
most  significant  and  durable  of  all  his  acts.  Yet 
history  is  man's  story;  surely,  then,  man  can 
read  it! 

8.  The  Christian  study  of  Bible  documents  moves 
for  great  part  of  its  way,  though  hardly  to  the 
very  end  [see  below],  upon  historical  lines.  (I)  Its 
admitted  hermeneutical  principle,  since  the  days 
of  Emesti  {Institutio  Interpretis  NT,  1761),  is  tne 
'  grammatico-historical ' — i.e.  litercU  Aud  historical 
— method.  Strictly,  each  sentence  has  one  mean- 
ing, and  only  one — the  meaning  its  human  author 
designed ;  the  meaning  its  first  readers  would 
naturally  apprehend.  This  principle  had  to  be 
laid  down  in  face  of  the  Churcli's  age-long  hanker- 
ing after  '  mystical '  interpretation.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures may  oe  allegorized,  theology  and  faith 
itself  rest  upon  a  quicksand.  (2)  Criticism  of 
the  text,  by  all  its  methods,  aims  at  dis- 
covering, with  as  much  probability  as  can  be 
attainea,  the  original  form  of  words  used  by  the 
writer  in  each  passage.  It  has  nothing  to  do — 
unless  with  supreme  caution,  as  jjossible  evidence 
to  the  fact — ^with  the  question,  which  words  appear 
to  the  student  most  seemly  or  most  telling,  j^ay, 
there  is  a  recognized  principle  that  *  the  harder 
reading  is  probable ' ;  thougn  we  must  be  able  to 
discriminate  the  sort  of  'difficult'  reading  which 
suggests  a  powerful  while  perhaps  erratic  mind, 
from  that  which  rather  suggests  a  blundering 
copyist.  (3)  Careful  study  of  the  text  leads  to  a 
further  set  of  inferences,  chiefly  or  entirely  drawn 
from  internal  evidence,  regarding  probaole  date 
and  probable  authorship.  This  is  the  Higher 
Criticism — 'higher'  because  dealing  with  larger 
questions  than  those  of  the  text.  (4)  Even  in 
Biblical  Theology  we  are  still  occupied  with  the 
historian's  business.  Before  all  things,  we  are  re- 
producing past  facts.  Scripture  includes  great 
masses  of  aoctrinal  teaching;  the  Biblical  Theo- 
logian seeks  to  put  these  in  shape,  as  they  stand — 
the  affirmations  of  such  and  such  books,  or  teachers, 
or  ages.  The  result  aimed  at  is  not  Divine  truth 
as  such,  but  various  Biblical  teachings  about  the 
truth ;  not  a  normative  statement  regarding  reali- 
ties which  are  real,  but  a  historioEil  statement 
regarding  what  was  held  or  announced  to  be 
spiritual  reality ;  historical,  nvt  dogmatic. 

4.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  great  theological 
leader,  Schleiermacher,  to  bring  even  dogmatic 
theology  under  the  same  rubric.  It  was  to  be  a 
branch  of  Historical  Theology.  Ceasing  to  be  (prim- 
arily) a  statement  of  truth,  it  was  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  what  a  certain  Church  in  a  certain  i^ 
has  come  to  hold  for  true.  The  suggestion  was  in- 
genious, and  avoided  certain  difficulties;  but  it 
led  to  other  and  worse  difficulties.  If  Christian 
theology,  in  its  central  department,  cannot  pretend 
to  set  forth  truth,  it  proclaims  itself  bankrupt.  It 
can  live  upon  nothing  less  than  the  truths  regard- 
ing God  and  His  purposes  which  He  has  oecn 
pleased  to  make  known  to  us. 

5.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Biblical  territory  ?  We  were  dealing,  until  the 
last  paragraph,  with  stages  in  a  process  of  historical 
study.    We  found  that  even  doctrine  was  treated 
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in  Biblical  Theology  as  a  hlBtorical  study,  althongh 
on  the  systematic  or  dogmatic  side  it  required 
ii»  to  occupy  a  different  point  of  view  from  the 
historian's.  But  what  are  we  to  say  regarding  the 
history  of  Israel  ?  Or — coming  closer  to  our  ground 
— regarding  the  life  as  distinct  from  the  t^iching 
of  Jesus  ?  Or,  in  general,  regarding  the  origins  of 
Christianity?  That  which  was  higher  than  man 
or  than  history  has  appeared  once  n>r  all  upon  the 
plane  of  human  history.  The  Word  became  flesh. 
Unless  this  be  denied,  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  the  contents  of  our  study  burst  the  bonds  of 
ordinary  historical  investigation.  Difficulty  arises 
in  two  forms.  First,  there  is  the  minor  difficulty 
connected  with  physical  miracles.  Can  history 
adjust  itself  to  tliem  ?  If  so,  how  ?  If  not,  what 
are  we  to  conclude?  But,  in  the  second  place, 
substantiallv  the  same  question,  issuing  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  alternatives,  repeats  itself  as 
regards  the  very  kernel  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Have  we  in  Christ,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  His 
antecedents  and  environment,  a  unique  Divine 
revelation,  a  unique  Divine  redemption?  Then 
how  is  the  historian  to  deal  with  Chnst  ? 

6.  The  question  is  more  familiar  in  its  less  for- 
midable shape,  as  re^irds  miracles.  (1)  It  may  be 
held  that  facts  convince  us  of  miracle.  History 
makes  its  investigation,  and  bears  witness.  It 
cannot  demonstrate,  but  it  announces  a  satisfac- 
tory probability.  This  is  the  attitude  genendly 
taken  up  by  British  scholars,  e.g,  in  Dr.  Sanday^ 
recent  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Uospel  (though  ne 
lias  the  wider  as  well  as  the  narrower  problem 
before  him).  (2)  Secondly,  there  is  the  claim  of  dog- 
matic naturalism — 'miracles  do  not  happen';  for 
history,  the  miracle  narrative  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  problem,  the  miracle  itself  a  hallucina- 
tion a  prioriy  be  the  alleged  evidence  what  it  may. 
This  mood  of  mind  is  sometimes  confessed,  but 
much  oftener  is  silently  at  work  behind  a  disguise. 
(3)  There  is  an  attempt  by  Hamack  to  strike  out 
a  tertium  quid:  'The  historian  cannot  regard  a 
miracle  as  a  sure  given  historical  event;  for  in 
doin^  so  he  destroys  the  mode  of  consideration  on 
which  all  historical  investigation  rests.'  Belief  in 
miracle  is  due  to  the '  unique  impression '  of  Christ's 
person,  though  'there  has  seldom  been  a  strong 
religious  faith  which  would  not  have  drawn  the 
conclusion '  that  Christ  wrought  miracles  (Hist,  of 
Dognuiy  vol.  i.  Eng.  tr.  p.  65,  note).  This  seems 
to  mean  that  history  is  prevented  from  dealing 
yntXi  miracles  by  limitations  of  its  own, — limitations 
which  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of 
miracle  from  the  world  of  real  events.  (4)  Against 
the  point  of  view  which  excludes  miracles  a  prioriy 
we  might  set  a  point  of  view  which  welcomes  them 
a  priori  as  congruous  to  a  Divine  revelation  and 
Divine  redemption.  They  are  only  signs  —  not 
the  Divine  content  itself;  but  are  they  not  fit 
signs? 

7.  On  a  first  inspection,  none  of  the  views  named  is 
definitelv  anti-Christian  unless  the  second.  Natur- 
alism, wnich  refuses  miracle  out  and  out,  is  plainly 
pledged  in  logic  to  deny  revelation.  But,  as  we 
nave  said,  the  importance  of  the  whole  matter 
lies  in  its  further  implications.  The  same  difficult 
decision  is  called  for — not  face  to  face  with  miracle, 
but  face  to  face  with  the  Christ.  And  the  logic  of 
the  third  position — the  logic  which  leads  Hamack, 
while  believing  in  revelation,  to  ban  miracle  as  a 
thing  the  historian  must  not  touch — will  inevitably 
be  applied  by  others  to  Jesus  Himself.  They  will 
repeat  or  extend  the  claim  to  be  historians,  thorough 
historians,  nothing  but  historians.  They  will  de- 
scribe the  teacher  of  Nazareth,  the  martyr  of 
Calvary ;  but  the  Christ  of  God  will  be  a  magni- 
tude as  inaccessible  to  them  as  physical  miracle  is  to 
Dr.  Hamack  (cf.  art. '  Jesus '  in  Encyc.  BiU,),   And 


if  he  is  in  the  right,  who  can  say  that  they  are 
wrong  ?  Analysis  must  go  on  to  the  end,  and  that 
great  stumbling-block,  the  supernatural,  be  re- 
vealed plain  in  our  path.  Even  if  not  formally 
declared  an  impossibility,  supernatural  revelation 
or  redemption  will  be  politely  waved  aside  as 
irrelevant  to  the  historian, 

8.  There  is  no  question  more  im^rtant  at  the 
present  moment  than  this.  What  is,  e,g, ,  a  '  his- 
torical '  view  of  the  NT  ?  Is  it  a  view  of  the  NT 
in  its  historical  actuality,  looked  at  round  and 
round  ?  Or  is  it  a  view  nampered  by  the  limita- 
tions of  one  of  the  special  sciences  ?  Ambiguity  is 
always  dangerous.  Feople  omit  the  Divine  '  Word ' 
under  pretext  of  the  second  definition — That  lies 
beyond  the  historian's  province !  But  presently 
they  are  found  implying  tne^r«<  definition.  History 
tells  us  everything  I  There  is  no  Divine  *  Word ' 
at  all — no  supernatural  salvation. 

9.  H  history  does  not  give  full  truth,  what  does  ? 
We  shall  probably  be  told,  Metaphysics.  The  only 
court  of  appeal  from  'scientific  fact'  is  'meta- 
physical reauty.'  Metaphysics  is  certainly  pledged 
to  many-sidedness,  to  au-sidedness.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains.  How  far  can  metaphysics  discharge 
its  task?  And,  again,  Can  it  do  justice  to 
the  Christian  origins?  Idealistic  interpreters  of 
Christianity^  are  very  willing  to  undertake  the 
championship  of  the  Christ  idea  {e,g,  Pfleiderer), 
but  tneir  patronage  is  not  extended  to  the  Christ 
fact.  At  any  rate  the  majority,  and  those  who 
know  their  business  best,  are  found  reducing  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  a  symbol^  very  vaguely  connected 
with  an^r  abiding  spiritual  reality.  To  a  philo- 
sophical interpreter  it  remains  '  foolishness  that 
the  Divine  Word  literally  and  in  deed  became  flesh. 
If  the  professional  historian  verges  upon  Ebionism, 
his  philosophical  collea^e  rarely  escapes  Docetism. 
Neither  of  these  positions  amounts  to  historical 
Christianity,  which,  amid  increasing  uncertainty  in 
detail,  may  and  ought  to  have  increasing  certamty 
in  the  fundamental  outlines. 

10.  In  the  present  writer's  judgment  the  attempt 
to  make  history  a  special  science,  too  coy  or  too 
scientific  to  deal  with  a  (possibly  real)  supernatural, 
is  hopelessly  artificiaL  Scientific  history  must 
deal  with  all  the  demonstrable,  nay,  with  all  the 
probable,  events  of  the  real  past.  This  may  inter- 
fere with  the  rounded  symmetry  of  the  science; 
small  loss,  if  it  gives  us  wider  and  truer  know- 
ledge !  Further,  the  vniter's  own  belief  is  that 
(not  a  Christian  bias,  but)  a  Christian  interpreta- 
tion is  indispensable ;  or,  that  experience  Dears 
its  witness  (cf.  the  fourth  position,  §  6,  as  against 
the  first ;  still,  he  recognizes  that  many  Christians 
and  many  useful  theolo^cal  workers  will  find 
themselves  able  to  maintam  the  first  position,  and 
will  prefer  it).  It  is  perfectly  true  that  faith  mis- 
leads and  over-ideidizes  (Dr.  Mofiatt);  yet  that 
is  a  half-truth,  or  rather  it  is  much  less  than  the 
half.  Better  a  dazzled  faith  than  '  blind  unbelief.' 
Amid  superficial  errors,  Christian  faith  grasps  the 
essential  truth.  Amid  superficial  accuracies,  non- 
Christian  historians  (and  non-Christian  philosophers 
no  less)  throw  away  the  kernel.  The  vraie  v^ritS 
— to  a  Christian — lies  neither  in  metaphysics  nor 
in  the  abstract  findings  of  historical  science,  but 
in  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ  the  living  Saviour. 
*  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.' 

11.  One  form  of  putting  this  appeal  sets  the  evi- 
dence of  later  Christian  history,  with  its  known 
developments,  against  the  academic  modem  study 
of  Christian  origins.  Christ  has  founded,  and  must 
have  meant  to  K)und,  a  worshipping  Church  !  The 
Germans  can  put  this  in  a  phrase — *  der  j^eschicht- 
liche  Christus '  versus  *  der  sogenannte  historische 
Jesus'  (K&hler).  There  is  a  measure  of  troth  in 
this.    Indeed,  it  is  bad  history  to  forget,  in  study- 


!ng  origins,  whereimUi  tha  origins  grew.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  appeal,  pat  forward  without  quali* 
fication,  helps  tba  High  Churchmen,  if  not  the 
Ultraraontanes.  The  Chnrch  of  history  b  sacer- 
dotal 1  Prot«!>tant  evangelical  Chmtians  ore  forced 
'by  their  faith,  by  their  experience,  into  a  fmitful 
alliance  with  sober  all-round  LiBtory.  like  the 
BeformeTs,  we  niumt  go  bock  to  the  primary  revela* 
tion.  Christisjiity,  as  the  world  knows  it,  is  not 
the  measure  of  Chnst,  nor  His  worthy  interpreter. 
'  Hear  ye  Uim  ! '  ROBBBT  Mackintobh. 

H0LIHE8S.— The  word  '  lioly '  is  etymologicallv 
connected  with  '  whole,' '  hale,' '  healthy,'  etc.  (cf. 
Ger.  keiUam,  heilig).  Modem  lexicographers  hesi- 
tate to  speak  with  cerbunty  in  regard  to  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  the  root  whence  this  group  of 
■words  is  denved,  Murray's  Entf,  Diet,  ia  content 
to  equate  'holy'  with  the  Lat.  ranrfuf,  aicer,  on 
the  ground  that  'we  cannot  in  Old  English  get 
behind  tha  Christian  sense-'  It  is  probable  that 
the  sense- development  is  either  from  hailo,  i.e.  in- 
violate, inviolable,  that  which  most  be  preserved 
•whole ;  or  from  hail  in  the  sense  of  heallh,  well- 
In  oil  the  passages  to  which,  reference  will  be 
mode,  the  Greek  word  is  ^7101  or  one  of  its  deriva. 
lives,  with  the  exception  of  Ac  2"  13",  Lk  1",  He 
7",  where  6ait!  or  iiriinji  is  found.  In  Acta  the 
■words  of  Pb  16'°  are  quoted  twice ;  '  thy  Holy  One ' 
Ss  a  title  of  the  Messiah  to  whom  pre-eminently 
belongs  the  OT  designation  of  the  theocratio 
nation, — el  Sirt<n  rov  8r^,  God's  pious  ones.  'The 
Affiot.  the  German  ^romn),  is  one  who  reverencen  the 
everlasting  sanctities  and  owns  their  obligati 


ftsBociated,  as  is  freqaently  the  case  both  in  dImsi- 
cal  and  biblical  usage-  The  words  are  coraple- 
inentary,  though  the  sharp  distinction  drawn  by 
F1ato(Cror^'n«,  607  fi)  cannot  be  maintained :  in  the 
NT  'righteousness'  cannot  be  limited  to  dntica 
toward  men,  nor  can  'holiness'  be  restricted  to 
dnties  toward  God.  Itlghteouflness  is  the  man- 
"ward,  as  holiness  is  the  Godward  aspect  of  pious 
character  and  conduct.  Hence  Jesus,  our  High 
Priest,  is  'holy'  (He  7");  in  His  filial  reverence 
Rnd  in  His  devotion  to  His  Father's  will  there  is 
no  flaw ;  He  h,  therefore,  Rtted  to  appear  in  the 

Essence  of  God  to  do  priestly  service  on  our 
halt.  The  LXX  usually  renders  rpo  ('godly'  or 
•beloved')  by  Srwt  (Dt  33>,  2  S  22",  Ps  4*  etc.). 
but  v\is  is  generally  translated  drioi  (Ex  19°,  Nu 
e*,  Ps  15',  etc.). 

Both  d-yioi  and  lAig  are  o-ied  when  boliness  is 
ascribed  to  God  as  well  as  to  persons  and  things. 
The  question,  therefore,  arises — What  is  the  pri- 
Wary  meaning  which  underlies  and  connects  these 
different  apphctttiona  of  the  word  J  If  the  funda- 
mental idea  is  separation,  the  progress  of  thought 
Is  from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  from  men  and 
things  to  God,  from  the  cleansing  which  is  an 
essential  qualification  for  use  in  the  service  of  God 
to  purity  as  the  central  attribute  of  God  Himself. 
Sut  if  the  fnndaniental  idea  is  ciKntinl  Divinity, 
separation  becomes  a  derivative  conception ;   the 

frogresa  of  thought  is  then  from  the  positive  to 
he  negative,  from  God  t«  external  ttiings  and 
peiaons.  Every  thing  devoted  to  God  niuat  be 
separated  from  profane  or  common  uses ;  and  every 
pcrton  devoted  to  God  is  not  only  thns  set  apart, 
but  is  also  under  moral  obligation  to  lit  himself  for 
drawing  near  to  God  by  separating  himself  from 
bU  that  is  sinful. 

Those  who  regard  separation  as  the  radical 
meaning  of  ifun  make  it  almost  synonymous  with 
i,iv6t,  wliich  Signifies  pun,  and  sets  forth  a  nem- 
tive  conception  of  holiness.    Stevens  (Hastings' i)£ 


ii.  399)  follows  Trench,  and  interprets  IJnS" — ixtirti 
d7.i1 1'irr.i'— of  God.    But,  as  Wc«tcott  (Crnn.  in  loc.) 

S)ints  out,  /Ki'in»  in  this  Epistle  always  refers  to 
hrist ;  it  is  in  respect  of  His  true  bumsnitv  that 
it  can  be  said  '  He  («  pure,'  and  not  only  '  He  vyas 
pure.'  In  His  glorified  slate  '  the  result  of  the 
perfection  of  His  earthly  discipline  (He  fi"')  still 
abides.'  According  to  St.  John,  a  'hope  set  on' 
(RV)  Christ  is  a  constant  incentive  to  strive  after 
holiness ;  and  the  standard  by  which  the  disciple 
will  always  measure  his  attainments  is  the  perfect 
purity  of  nts  Lord-  Few  will  doubt  the  soundness 
of  the  inference  which  Weatcott  bases  on  his  ex- 
position of  this  verse  and  on  his  study  of  the 

'Botb  kyii  uid  naiufii  differ  (rom  ■}'i>i  In  that  they  ulndt 
tha  thouriit  OF  bhff  fihct  al  UmplfttioD  or  polluHon  ;  whUe  afttf 
holy  ahsolulelv,  either  fn  il»ll  Of  Id 
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This  clear  and  helpful  distinction  assumes  that 
the  primary  meaning  of  Syiot  must  be  sought  in 
the  revelation  of  the  essential  nature  of  God  ;  the 
various  meanings  of  a^ioi  may  thus  be  traced  in 
orderly  seiMe-developnient  from  its  root  t4  Atm, 
'religions  awe,'  'reverence.'  'Holy  is  his  name' 
(Lk  1*°)  is  the  starting- i>oint ;  things  and  persons 
are  holy  by  reason  of  their  being  destined  for 
Divine  uses ;  the  secondary  meaning  of  separation 
from  defilement  arises  at  a  later  stage,  as  clearer 
perception  of  the  nature  of  God  also  reveals  the 
need  of  preparation  for  His  service  by  cleansing 
from  all  impurity. 

Thia  coDduilon  mUBt  be  teeted  by  >  briel  iCady  o[  His  JewUi 
roBception  ol  hoUaew.  Ihe  etymologr  at  K^^IJ  (LXX  ganaBj 
£»■«.  mmetinini  •■e-rk.  never  »..<)  li  dlBpatnL  Uttlt  eu  ba 
lesmi  trom  tht  lue  ol  rx^pite  worda  iif  non-lKullUih  psopln. 
The  protDuntl  ud  tndL'ed  unique  mnoiBg  ol  hallDMi  In  ttaa 
rellgfon  at  revelallon  cui  be  ucertilned  only  from  *  careful 
inveetigiLtlon  of  ttae  phnBBfdog/  of  Uw  OT  wfitnL    An  ezoal- 

lent  sketch  ol  tba  imbiiblB  hlnaty  Dt  tbe  tnml,  which  ■■ m 

am,  ita  huKUoitBtal  Mb  ii  H[BntioB,  li  dvan  in  Suidur- 
Kendlun's  Jtosuini  (nola  on  1'} ;  but  It  b  uknowletteed  llHt 
'  Itiete  ia  >  certain  element  o(  ccnjectan  .  .  .  which  M  bMilt- 
>ble  trom  tba  het  thU  tha  earlier  atifca  In  the  Urtarr  of  the 
word  had  been  already  lone  Umiueh  when  tba  Hebrew  Illen- 
ture  becrlni.'    There  ie,  thanlore,  scope  lot  farther  Inquiry. 

li\\M(.PRSt  viL  seas.)  malnlalna  tbat  the  not-lda  of  tb* 
wardlaiKialtlve.  TUngaue  notholybeeuiaetheyereaanuatod 
[rom  otnertbinn:  they  are  aepanted  from  otlierlhingibecaaaa 
they  are  holy.  When  hoIlneB  la  aacribcd  to  veaaela,  anlm^  lor 
Burlflda,  etc,  either  order  ol  Ihougtat  ia  lultable.  Bat  Uiis  ii 
not  the  caae  when,  e.g.,  tha  temple,  ^on,  and  heaven  are  caDed 
holy ;  they  ue  holy  bwauia  they  *i*  the  abode  ol  Ood.    It  the 

Srbnary  meaning  al  holy  ia  thai  uhith  bilvngs  IB  God  and  is 
iKledto  HUurvice.  penmumajbe  called  holy  who  Raad  In 
a  cloee  relation  to  <Jod,  inaamaob  as  they  are  in  a  apedal  aenae 
Ilia  aer\'anta-  Very  InaCructlve  la  Nn  19  '  In  the  rnDmins  Uia 
Lord  will  show  who  are  hli,  end  wbo  la  holy.'  Aa  applied  to 
perwrna  and  to  Ihe  nation,  hoUneaa  acquired  a  deeper  aiffnl- 
flcance-  In  the  Law  of  HoUneH  (Lv  17ff.)  the  oonunaud, 'Ya 
ihaU  be  holv;  tor  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy'  (Li  l»Oi  !• 
aeen  to  Involve  both  external  requireraenle  reterrlntf  to  ritual. 


The  taolineH  ol  God  meana,  II  the  ponltlve  idea  la  primarr, 
Hla  'ciaential  Divinity.'  Elttel'a  expoaltion  acconla  with 
Beniel'a  laying  that  Ood'a  glory  (-i\3;)  la  Hla  disdoaed  hollneaa, 
and  Hli  holluos  (i^p)  ii  Eia  inner  gloiy.    Cod'a  bollaeaa  la 

■  Chat  which  provea  Him  to  be  Ood ;  that  which  la  WDrthjr  ot 
Ood.'  CI.  "nieLordOodhathewDm&r  Ait  AofinWCAmt^ 
wlth"rhBl^>tdOod  hathawom  ta  AiiimV-(Ani60-  Ifitb« 
aaid  that  thla  deSnltlon  la  vaipie,  tbe  reply  ia  that  '  the  IHrlaa 
enence  cannot  be  eipreaeed  hi  a  alngla  formula  whiob  tl  aalt- 
able  lor  all  atagn  In  the  development  ol  the  DT  Idea  o(  Qod.' 

■  ■  illeat  advantage  ol  thia    '       "   ■  ■■■    -     '-•' ■ 


lea  ol  holin> 
r  the  Ideii  □ 


triy  ataoe  Is  seen  In  1  8  S™  'Wbi 
I^rd,  tSla  holy  Ood  T '     None  c 


unplied  u 


bribed  n^ulaUona  (cl,  1  S 

'aa  apirltuaUtfd;  In  Ilo«  11' ''I  am  OoiCaod  n 

lotlve  of  the  r^^  ve,  "l  will  not  come  in  UTath  (BVm)  liilo  UK 
iCy,'  KIttel  ilghtlv  diatlnguiaheB  God's  giary  Irom  RIa  hoU- 
eaa  :  '  Olory '  ii  a  cDsnilc  predicate  ol  Ood.  and  relen  to  the 
utahlnlng  ol  Hla  attrltnttca,  which  may  be  uetapbyekal  or 


letfakal 


elhici]  algnillaiacE,  «ul  bconuca  *t  lut  loldy  Kb 

Hie  fact  that  the  conception  oF  boJlnu*  vari 
fcptlDD  or  God  «nil*1iia  the  ooculoiiil  detcrion 

wSen  itmi  wu  Ud  apoD  tba  I ■■ — 

'—  '-id  upon  tltntl  puilto'. 


vj  -nir  Lord  uid  Bb  oontanpoKKilH,  ft  laikMdfal  to  remember 
that  for  nhUnlcal  Judkim  aoUiiMi  baanw  '  lyiioiiymoaB  with 
purity  ot  lUe>  poilb'  ol  ■etlon,  tad  nmtbr  cf  tboucbt '  (see 
JtvM  Snere-  iL  Ul'l  HoUkm  Ii  'u  1^  itate  6(  perieo- 
tion  attalnHl  obIt  br  Ood'  (Jtrei.  fiv.  Ix.  U«):  but  -mvi 
!gro*n  in  ballnoB  tba  mm  he  aqilrea  to  the  DIvlna  win,  riaine 
above  Ibe  Hiuiia]'(}'<niu.ata)k  IMmBmrt(Wtrdii)fJeiut, 
p.  SOS)  thaC  '  the  HoUiuh-  ((HrA  became  a  Divine  Utle  (Slpirt, 
Mum.  lli,  ed.  Friedm.  33a). 

The  NT  passages  which  fall  within  the  liniitA  of 
(luH  {LTticle  may  be  classified  according  as  (1)  holi- 
nexa  if  ascribed  to  things,  placed,  or  persons  by  [a) 
the  Evangelists,  (6)  our  Lord ;  (2)  holinees  U 
»^cribed  to  Christ  (n)  in  the  Acts,  (6)  in  the 
Epixtlus. 

1.  HollDui  in  tbe  Qotpeli.— (n)  Tlie  Evangelists 
«[>eak  of  'the  holy  city'  (Mt  4'  27"),  'the  holy 
place'  (Mt  24"),  '  hia  holy  covenant'  (Lk  1"):  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple  are  holy,  as  b«ng  the  abode 
of  God ;  the  covenant  made  with  Abrahani  is  holy, 
ss  being  a  revelation  of  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God  in  dioosing  a  people  to  serve  Hiiu  in  holiness 
(Lk  1";  Bee  awve  on  iaiinjs].  Persons  are  de- 
scribed  as  holy,  because  they  are  devoted  to  God'a 
nervice :  in  the  Gospels  mention  is  made  of  '  the 
holy  angels'  (Mk  B*,  Lk  9"),  'bis  holy  prophets' 
(Lk  l'°),  and  Herod  is  said  la  have  recognized  the 
liolineHs  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mk  6") ;  in  sach 
iises  of  the  word  there  \m  included  an  assertion  of 
the  moral  purity  which  is  an  essential  oiiolification 
for  the  service  of  God.  In  Lk  2**  an  OT  quoUtion 
<Ex  IS')  explains  that  the  offering  of  the  parents 
of  Jeans,  waen  they  presented  their  child  to  the 
Lord  in  the  teniple,  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  every  firstborn  son  was  holy  as  beloDcing  to 
tiod.  The  asoriptioD  of  holiness  to  the  Divine 
Spirit  (Mt  1"  ete.)  will  be  considered  in  paragraph 
ib) :  but  here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  story  of 
the  Annonciation  (Lk  1*},  Mary  is  told  that  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  shall  oome  upon  her  with  the  result 
that  her  child  shall  be  holy  (ri  ynniiurnr  Syior) ; 
and  that  once  (4')  Jesos  is  described  as  '  fnll  of  the 
Holy  Spirit'  In  Mk  I"  =  Lk  4**  the  man  with  an 
iincfean  spirit  ciUls  Christ  '  the  Holy  One  of  God,' 
and  according  to  the  true  text  Simon  Peter  uses 
the  same  title  (Jn  6").  The  phrase  is  a  designa- 
tion  of  the  Messiah,  described  by  John  (ICP)  as 
*  him  whom  the  Father  consecrated '  (^Jno«.  For 
this  and  other  nses  of  ayiittir  see  art.  CONSECRA- 
TION), Finally,  holiness  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
Magnijknt,  and  the  whole  context  ('his  mercy,' 
«tc.)  shows  that  -holy  is  his  name'  (Lk  I")  is  a 
declaration  of  the  moral  glory  of  GoA. 

(6)  Our  Lord  never  s))ealcs  of  any  perton,  save 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  as  holy ;  and  only  once 
«loes  He  describe  any  thing  as  holy.  His  conimond, 
■  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  do^ '  (Mt  7<), 
in  a  proverbial  expression  whose  origin  »  probalily 
—  le  JewUh  exclamation  of  horror  at  the  thought 


saying  is  qnoted  from  Aristotle ;  '  Do  not  fling 
visdom  into  the  street'  [lifF'  ^'^t"  ffo^o'  *'*  ■">!>* 
7pi6Sovi,  ap.  Themist.  p.  234). 

The  application  at  our  Lord'i  woidi  need  not  be  limited  to 
preaqhen  of  the  goipel;  and  It  ii  certain  thnt  ihcj-  dn  not 

tlielr  ab>ioiu  nieaning  eeenw  to  be  that  holy  themes  are 
AVMley'i  comment  [Sermon  xjn.)  Eg  both  pithy  •nd  pertinent ; 
btull  andlDFontHUible  proof.'    But 


ot  line  and  the  gUt  ot  the  Holy  Ohon.  ...  The  i 
way  to  make  FeUx  tremble  ii  to  reason  with  him 

In  each  of  the  four  Gospels  there  a  ^ 
in  which  onr  Lord  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vii. 
Mt  12*'  28'»  Mk  3^  1L>»  13",  Lk  IS^K  Jn  14" 
20°.  In  so  speaking  He  definitely  ascribes  easen- 
tiaJ  Divinity  to  the  Spirit,  Not  in  this  way 
could  He  have  spoken  of  >a  created  Intelligence 
above  the  an^els^  but  inferior  to  Himself.  More- 
over, this  Divine  agent  is  distinguished  both  from 
the  Father  who  sends  Him,  and  from  the  Son  in 
whose  name  He  is  sent ;  and  in  tlie  NT  the  phrase 
which  normally  describes  Him — 'the  Holy  Spirit' 
—ascribes  to  ITim  the  essential  attributes  of  Deity, 
the  moral  glory  of  God. 

In  thia  Knae  Dalman'a  »o>di  (op.  cit.  p.  mt  t.)  miut  be  undo- 
stood  when  he  aaya,  '  Ai  renrdi  content,  there  li  no  dUTeftWM 
becvn»n"Sptrltal  aod''uid"BcdyBpiri(."'  Hi ii carelnl to 
pwnC  out  that,  aa- the  HollnM'had  becomea  mrlnt  tKlt, 'It 
might  nadlly  be  snppoaed  that  ta  the  lenn  Kf'^ij  on  "  the  Holr 
Spirit,"  the  wonl  taf^  becwne  la  reality  a  name  tor  Ood,  aa 
that  n  miv/u>  T>v  9u-  would  r«pre*eDt  tt  more  accurately  than 
Ti  wniiut  n  itm.  But  in  that  caan  tertna  like  ^jj  CT1  "t^ 
holy  ipirit"  [P»  61"),  -Ihfl  npn  '■my  holy  ■pirit"  (.Tars,  ll 


The  la^t  recorded  example  of  our  Lord's  use  of 
tlie  word  'holy'  is  in  His  intercessory  prayer.  H« 
who  never  called  any  human  being  '  holy '  prays 
that  His  disciples  may  attain  nnio  holiness.  His 
petitions  are  both  negative  and  positive :  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  world  He  aslts  that  they  may 
be  kept  in  the  name  (Jn  17"  KV]  tihicli  in  its 
fulness  it  had  been  His  mission  to  reveal.  But  it 
is  not  enough  for  them  to  be  kept  from  entering 
the  domain  of  the  Evil  One  (Jn  17'°  in  roG  ronyraQ, 
cf.  1  Jn  5"  '  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil 
one ').  If  they  are  to  continue  Christ's  work,  they 
must  be  partakers  uf  His  holiness,  for  only  in 
complete  devotion  of  all  their  powers  to  the  service 
of  (iod  can  tbey  share  their  Master's  joy.  Hence 
He  also  asks,  as  in  absolute  self-sacrifice  He  con- 
secrates Himself,  that  '  they  themselves  also  may 
be  consecrated  in  truth'  (Jn  17").  In  these  peti- 
tions the  love  of  Christ  for  His  own  finds  full 
expreesion,  and  they  are  fitly  introdaced  by  tlie 
nniane phrase ' Holy  Fathcr'(cf.  'Father,' v.',  and 
'  righteous  Father,'  v.").  In  this  glorions  name  of 
God  'all  excellences  meet';  purity  and  tenderness 
nnite,  majesty  and  pity  combine.  Clirist  rc^ardi 
this  all-BUlficient  knowledge  of  God  as  'an  ideal 
region  of  security,'  in  which  His  disciples  will  be 
safe  from  harm.  As  long  as  they  are  'in  the 
name,'  it  wilt  be  imposslbR  for  thoughts  of  God's 
holiness  to  suggest  that  it  is  dungerous  to  approach 
the  Holy  Father  (cf.  1  S  6»  21»,  and  see  above). 
Nor  can  the  revelation  in  Christ  of  His  'pitying 
tenderness  Divine  '  lead  to  sinfnl  presuming  on  His 
gra«e,  and  to  neglect  of  moral  purity,  without 
which  none  may  bold  communion  with  the  Holy 
Father.  Therefore,  as  in  the  OT  the  conception 
of  holiness  varies  with  the  conception  of  GoA.  so 
in  the  NT  the  climax  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son  is  reached  in  the  haruioniiting 
of  the  '  many-hued '  manifestations  (cf.  iroXinrolniXot, 
Eph  3")  of  His  glory  in  the  pure,  white  light  ot 
His  holy  love.  The  opening  petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  teach  that  His  Kingdom  will  come 
and  His ivilt  be  done  'as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,' 
when  in  His  Church  on  earth  as  in  heaven  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Father  is  hallowed  (Mt  e'^'AYuw- 

ff^«  ri  SraiUi  hqv  .   .  .   ut  ir  oOparv  i™'  ^""l  7fl<)- 

9.  The  hoIlneM  of  CfarUb— Outside  the  Gospels 

holiness  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Acts  anil  the 
Epistles.— («)  The  AcU.  St.  Peter  (2")  and  St. 
Pant  (13"J  see  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  proof 
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that  He  is  God's  *  Holy  One/  in  whom  is  fulfiUed 
the  Messianic  promise  that  He  should  not  see 
corruption  (Ps  16^**;  RVm  renders  rpij  *  godly  or 
beloved/  see  above  on  6<rioi),  In  the  prayer  of  the 
early  Church,  Jesus  is  twice  described  as  Jehovah's 
*  Holy  Servant '  {4'"-  *»),  and  it  is  probable  that  St. 
Peter  has  in  mind  Is  53  when  he  speaks  of  Jesus 
as  *  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One'  (3**,  cf.  v.^^).  In 
these  passages  dytos  is  applied  to  the  ideal  Servant, 
in  whose  consecration,  even  unto  death,  God's 
moral  glory  was  revealed. — {b)  The  Epistles,  Our 
High  raest,  for  ever  '  separated  from  sinners,'  is 
•holy'  (He  7*^).  Here  6<nos  is  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  those  inward  qualities  wnich  were 
manifested  by  our  Lord's  dutiful  submission  to 
His  Father's  will ;  pre-eminently  He  was  *  pure  in 
heart,'  fitted  to  exercise,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
His  ministry  of  intercession.  In  Ko  1^  '  the  spirit 
of  holiness  is  not  a  synonym  of  Holy  Spirit; 
holiness  is  ascribed  to  tne  spirit  of  the  Incarnate 
Son.  The  irpeOfia  of  Christ  was  human ;  in  this 
respect  He  was  'made  like  unto  his  brethren' 
(He  2^^) ;  but  His  spirit  was  holy,  and  in  that  He 
was  'without  sin'  (4^^),  He  was  unique  among 
men.  His  '  spirit  of  holiness '  was  *  the  seat  of  the 
Divine  nature ' ;  He  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  being  *  essentially  filled  with  Grod'  was 
*iull  of  Divine  unpolluted  life'  (cf.  Meyer,  Com, 
in  loc,),  St.  Paul  aeclares  that  it  was  in  complete 
accord  (icard)  with  the  transcendent  holiness  which 
was  the  characterizing  quality  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
that  His  Divine  Sonship  should  be  visibly  mani- 
fested in  the  miracle  of  His  resurrection.  In  1  Jn 
2^  '  Ye  have  an  anointing  (xpi^fM.)  from  the  Holy 
One,'  the  reference  may  possibly  be  to  God  the 
Father;  but  almost  certainly  the  Holy  One  is 
Christ  (cf.  3'  '  He  is  pure,'  and  see  above).  The 
true  reading  in  v.*'  (ai^roO  not  rb  ainb),  '  His  anoint- 
ing,' seems  to  remove  all  ambiguity.  St.  John 
says  that  Christians  have  a  chrism  from  the  Christ ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  predominant 
reference  in  chrism  is  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  '  a 
faint  prelusive  note,'  and  in  3^  *  the  full  distinct 
mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  like  a  burst  of 
the  music  of  the  "  Veni  Creator,"  carrying  on  the 
fainter  prelude '  (Expos,  BihUy  p.  170). 

The  chief  contributions  to  the  formal  exposition 
of  the  NT  doctrine  of  holiness  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise 
that  even  to  His  disciples  our  Lord  should  not 
speak  directly  concerning  holiness  until  in  His 
farewell  prayer  He  asked  that  the  men  called  to 
continue  His  mission  might  share  His  consecration. 
The  reason  for  His  reticence  is  that  '  in  Him,  and 
for  them,  holiness  imported  something — far  more 
and  other  than  it  did  in  the  religion  of  the  di^. 
.  .  .  Only  as  they  saw  their  Lord  devote  His 
person  in  the  consummating  sacrifice  would  they 
oe  prepared  to  realize  what  their  Christian  conse- 
cration involved'  (Findlay,  Expositor^  VI.  [1901] 
iv.  5).  It  is  also  significant  that  the  prayer  for 
His  disciples'  holiness  should  immediately  follow 
the  discourse  in  which  our  Lord  expoimds  in  wel- 
come detail  what  is  involved  in  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  whose  gracious  indwelling  is  the  secret  of 
holiness. 

The  Gospels  are,  however,  the  supreme  revela- 
tion of  holiness.  The  imitation  of  Christ  is  the 
royal  road  to  holiness ;  His  teaching  concerning 
union  with  Himself  and  the  bestowment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  reveals  the  secret  of  holiness.  The 
writers  of  the  Epistles,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
promised  Teacher,  unfolded  the  implications  of 
their  own  experience  and  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  Passion,  and  the  abiding  Priesthood 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  stress  laid  on  the  positive  idea,  which  is 
probably  the  primary  conception  of  holiness,  may 


serve  to  guard  Christians  against  the  error  of  sun- 
posing  that  holiness  may  be  acquired  by  witli- 
drawais  and  negations,  or  by  compliance  with 
external  regulations.  Holiness  means  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Divine  likeness,  and  this  consists  in 
moral  qualities  which  are  aJl  comprised  in  holy 
love.  Tne  motive  to  holiness  increases  in  strengtn 
as  God  is  more  perfectly  known.  In  proportion  as 
the  Holy  Father  is  known  as  He  is,  will  be  the 
gladness  of  our  response  to  His  claims,  and  the 
ardour  of  our  desire  to  be  like  Him  in  this  world. 
Into  the  world  Christ  sent  the  men  for  whose  con- 
secration He  prayed,  and  His  promise,  'Ye  shall 
know  that  ye  are  in  me'  (Jn  14*),  conveyed  to 
them  His  assurance  that '  in  the  world '  they  should 
attain  to  holiness.    Life  in  Christ  is  holiness. 

LiTBRATURS.— In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  article,  see  the  Comm.  on  the  varions  passages,  and  works 
on  Theal.  of  NT ;  also  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer,  svv,  myitf, 
•r<«r;  art  'Holiness'  in  Hasting'  DB;  Issel,  Der  Begrif  A. 
HeiUgheU  im  NT\  Askwith,  Chnstian  Conception^  Holinem. 

J.  G.  TASKER. 

HOLT  ONB.— The  expression  <the  Holy  One,' 
or  *  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  is  used  several  tunes  in 
the  NT  to  describe  our  Lord.  It  is  in  itself  so  re- 
markable, and  used  in  a  manner  so  calculated  to 
arrest  attention,  that  it  has  been  surmised  that  we 
have  here  a  characteristic  designation  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Meyer  on  Mk  1**).  While  it  may  be  doubted 
if  so  positive  an  assertion  can  be  justified,  the  ex- 
pression is  sufficiently  striking  to  require  a  careful 
examination  into  its  origin  and  its  significance. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  passages  in  which  the  AY  has 
rendered  the  Greek  expression  by  '  the  Holy  One,* 
will  show  that  for  the  word  *holy'  we  have  two 
Greek  words,  6<rtos  and  dyiof.  Now,  since  the  two 
passages  in  which  5<rios  occurs  are  in  a  quotation 
from  the  LXX,  and  the  signification  of  the  term  is 
most  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  original, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  if  these  two  wonu  are 
uniformly  used  to  represent  corresponding  Hebrew 
ones,  or  used  indiscriminately  to  &.  dififerent  Heb, 
words  in  different  places. 

In  the  or  there  are  two  distinct  words  used  for  '  holj,'  Tp^ 
and  B^iQ,  and  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  tiiat  in  the  t.tt^ 
altiiough  •flit  tr.  TQl)  about  80  times,  and  myi»t  tr.  C^^i}  lOD 
times,  in  no  single  instance  is  •ri«<  used  for  B^ip,  or  £>«•(  for 
l»p^j.    (See  Trench,  NT  Synonyms). 

It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  look  for  the  signification  of  Stmc  fa 
Tp9,  and  myiH  in  BhiQ.    See  art.  Houmns. 

A.  Passages  in  which  our  Lord  is  described  as 
'Holy  One,  baios  being  used.  As  a  substantive 
expression  it  occurs  only  in  Ac  2*^  13* — in  both 
cases  a  quotation  from  rs  16^® — used  first  by  St. 
Peter  and  afterwards  by  St.  Paul, — oW^  9tb<r€ts  tAp 
6<ri6y  <rov  Idetw  dia<f>6opdp.  Without  a  reference  to 
the  Hebrew,  it  might  appear  that  such  an  expres- 
sion, taken  from  the  Or  and  applied  by  Apostles 
to  Christ,  would  carry  with  it  peculiar  significance  ; 
but  be^rond  the  fact  that  the  Apostles  so  used  the 
expression,  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves 
to  justify  any  unique  position  in  which  our  Lord  was 
described  as  *  holy.' 

B.  Passages  in  which  our  Lord  is  described  as 
*  Holy  One,  Ayios  being  used.  If  the  examination 
of  the  foregoing  passages  prevents  us  giving  to  the 
word  6<Tioi  an^  peculiar  significance  which  would 
make  it  describe  our  Lord  as  a  being  of  peculiar 
holiness,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  wnen  we  come 
to  the  expression  6  dyios, 

1.  Use  of  the  title. — We  find  it  first  on  the  lips  of 
the  demoniac  (Mk  1^,  Lk  4**),  who,  in  declaring  his 
knowledge  of  Christ,  describes  Him  as  'the  Holy- 
One  of  God*  (o?5d  <r€  rls  el,  6  47tof  row  GeoO).  The 
words  probably  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  dis- 
ciples. We  know  how  vague  and  uncertain  were 
their  views  about  their  Master,  and  it  would  seem 
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as  if  they  seized  on  the  demoniac's  confession  as  a 
revelation  of  His  claims ;  for,  the  next  time  the  title 
is  ascribed  to  Him,  it  is  by  St.  Peter  himself,  when 
striving  to  find  words  to  answer  our  Lord's  question 
if  they  too  intended  to  abandon  Him :  '  Lord,  to 
whom  shaU  we  go  ?  Thon  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  And  we  nave  believed  and  know  that  thon 
art  the  Holy  One  of  Grod '  (^i  <n>  «Z  6  &yios  rod  OtoO 
[so  correct  reading],  Jn  6®). 

St.  Peter,  in  his  speech  to  the  people  in  Solomon's 
porch  (Ac  3^'*),  charges  them  with  denying  'the 
Holy  and  Righteous  One '  (rdr  Ayioi^  Kal  Hxaiov).  St. 
John  (1  Jn  2^)  tells  his  readers  that  they  have  'an 
anointing  from  the  Holy  One*  (dxd  roO  iylov).  In 
Kev  3^  our  Lord  so  describe  Himself  in  the  address 
to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia :  '  These  things  saith 
he  that  is  holy '  {rdde  X^7ei  6  d7tof ). 

2«  Derivation  of  the  title. — We  have  seen  that 
the  significance  of  dyios  is  naturaUy  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  Heb.  r^ijj,  which,  like  ixt},  is  freely 
employed  of  places,  things,  and  persons.  Yet, 
while  n*po  is  used  of  Grod  only  in  Jer  3"  (LXX 
iXeiflfiiap)  and  Ps  145^''  (LXX  6<rioi),  where  it  is  joined 
with  a  reference  to  His  works  ('holy  in  all  thy 
works '),  B^njj  is  used  very  frequently  to  describe  God 
Himself.  It  is  so  found  in  the  Boolcs  of  Job,  Psalms, 
Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Habakkuk,  e^p  '  the  Holy  One,' 
LXX  6  Ayios,  Besides  the  simple  title  'the  Holy 
One,'  God  is  24  times  called  by  Isaiah  '  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ' ;  elsewhere  only  in  Ps  71»  78*^  89", 
Jer  50»  5P  [2  K  19«=Is  37»]  f^m^:  "^P- 

3.  Its  significance  as  applied  to  our  Lord. — To 
men  familiar  with  the  OT  expressions  'the  Holy 
One'  and  'the  Holy  One  of  Israel,'  as  describing 
Grod  Himself,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that 
the  expression  could  have  been  used  of  Christ  with- 
out a  aistinct  desire  to  connect  His  title  with  that 
of  Jehovah.  Every  male  firstborn  was  indeed 
'  holy  to  the  Lord '  (Lk  2«).  But  on  the  lips  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  demoniac  it  must  be  felt  to  have  that 
special  and  distinct  significance  such  as  Jesus  Him- 
self implies  in  Jn  lO"^,  when  speaking  of  Himself  as 
one  '  wnom  the  Father  sanctified  (i^/cure)  and  sent 
into  the  world.'  Spoken  by  our  Saviour  of  His 
Father  (Jn  17"),  it  sipiifies  that  which  He  is  abso- 
lutely ;  spoken  of  Christ  Himself,  it  means  both 
this  and  also  His  special  dedication  to  the  work  of 
man's  salvation  {e.g.  in  Ro  12^  it  is  used  with  the 
force  of  a  sacrificial  metaphor,  the  victim  conse- 
crated to  God).  Christ  was  indeed  the  Holy  One 
of  (rod  above  all  others,  but  that  which  He  was  He 
came  in  a  measure  to  make  His  people,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  NT,  those  who  through  Him 
were  consecrated  and  set  apart  were  also  oi  d7toc 
See,  further,  art.  Holiness. 

LiTKRATURB.— Trench,  NT  Synonyms^  i  IxxxviiL;  Wettootton 
He  7^ ;  Lightfoot  on  1  Th  llio ;  Jennings  and  Lowe,  Paalmt ; 
Jewinh  Eneye.  vol.  vi.  8.w.  *  Ood '  and  *  Holiness ' ;  Dalman, 
Words  of  Jesus,  p.  202.  J.  B.  BrISTOW. 

HOLT  SPIRIT.— With  the  exception  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Epistles  of  John,  every  t)Ook  in  the  NT 
mentions  tlie  Spirit.  On  a  comprehensive  view, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  Spirit  is  to  understand  these  two 
things — the  NT  and  the  Christian  Church.  Not 
that  the  two  can  be  precisely  co-ordinated  ;  yet  in 
them  and  in  their  mutual  relations  we  have  the 
only  adequate  witness  to  what  the  Spirit  means 
for  Christians.  To  the  men  who  wrote  the  NT 
and  to  those  for  whom  they  wrote,  the  Spirit  was 
not  a  doctrine  but  an  experience;  they  did  not 
speak  of  believing  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  when  they  believed  (Ac  19*). 
In  some  sense  this  covered  everything  that  they 
included  in  Christianity.  The  work  of  the  Christ 
was  summed  up  in  the  words :  *  He  shall  baptize 
with  holy  spirit'  (Mk  1").    The  acceptance  oi  the 


gospel  is  the  subject  of  the  question :  '  Was  it 
by  works  of  law  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  that 
you  received  the  Spirit?*  (Gal  3*).  The  entire 
equality  of  Jews  and  Grentiles  in  the  Christian 
community  is  asserted  in  the  words :  '  God  who 
knows  the  heart  bore  them  witness  in  that  he  gave 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  even  as  he  did  to  us '  (Ac 
15").  Alter  this,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Yet  the  very  fact  that  all  who  speak  to  us  in  the 
NT  are  familiar  with  experiences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  always  make  it  easier  for  us  to 
understand  them.  It  is  clear  that  very  various 
experiences  are  described  in  this  way,  and  some- 
times we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  whether  ex- 
periences which  one  writer  recounts  without  any 
reference  to  the  Spirit  would  not  have  been  ex- 
plained as  '  pneumatic '  by  another ;  or  vice  versa, 
whether  experiences  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  by  one 
writer  would  not  in  another  have  found  a  difiSerent 
interpretation.  Further,  there  is  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  fact  that  while  the  experiences  thus 
explained  are  represented,  broadly  speaking,  as  the 
work  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  as  dependent  some- 
how on  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  Spirit 
appears  also  in  His  life  on  earth.  Was  this  the 
same  thing  ?  When  we  read  that  Jesus  was  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  we  to  suppose  that 
He  had  experiences  in  consequence  wnich  were 
analogous  to  those  of  Christians  in  the  Apostolic 
age?  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  brins  out  the 
facts  as  they  are  presented  in  the  oldest  Gospel  to 
begin  with,  and  to  show  from  .later  stages  in  the 
history  the  relation  between  the  Spirit  and  Jesus 
the  Christ. 

1.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  Spirit  is  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  To  the  end  John  was 
conscious  of  the  impotence  and  inadequacy  of  all 
his  efforts:  the  true  Helper  of  Israel,  wnatever 
else  he  might  be,  must  be  '  One  mightier  than  I.' 
'  I  baptize  you  with  water,  he  shall  baptize  yon 
with  holy  spirit '  (Mk  1").  A  Christian  Evangelist, 
like  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  might  interpret  such 
words  in  the  light  of  his  own  post-Pentecostal  ex- 
periences ;  and  when  we  find  tne  later  Evangelists 
(Mt  3",  Lk  3i«)  add  to  *  holy  spirit '  the  words  '  and 
fire,'  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  have  done  so.* 
But  it  is  not  dear  that  for  the  baptist  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  which  he  spoke  was  so  clearly  defined. 
He  had  not  the  Christian  experience  to  put  mean- 
ing into  his  words,  and  he  can  only  have  intended 
something  which  could  be  understood  through  its 
OT  antecedents,  or  through  experiences  with  which 
he  had  been  in  contact  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
earliest  form  of  the  Gospel  says  nothing  of  such 
experiences,  and  when  we  look  backward  we  can- 
not but  be  struck  by  the  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  Spirit  from  the  apocalyptical  literature 
of  Judaism.  'First  and  Second  Maccabees  and 
Daniel  are  each  in  a  different  way  witnesses  for 
a  very  profound  religious  feeling  of  exactly  the 
sort  that  in  other  ages,  either  earlier  or  later, 
would  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Spirit'  (Wood, 
The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical  Literaiure,  ja.  71 ;  cf. 
Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  dcs  JieUigen  Geistcs,  p. 
50  f.).     Yet  the  Spirit  is  not  appealed  to  in  ex- 

Elanation.  When  we  come  to  the  Hebrew  OT, 
owever,  the  one  idea  which  is  dominant  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Spirit  is  the  one  which  is  wanted 
here  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  the  Baptist — the 
idea  of  power  as  opposed  to  impotence.  The  in- 
ability of  Egypt  to  help  Israel  is  expressed  by 
Isaiah  in  the  words :  '  The  Egyptians  are  men  and 
not  Grod,  and  their  horses  flesh  and  not  spirit'  (31^). 

*  The  reference  of  the  '  fire '  in  this  connexion  to  the  fire  of 
Gehenna  seems  to  the  present  writer  (in  spite  of  Mt  3i3,  Lk  3^7) 
simply  Incredible.  The  true  key  to  it  is  Ac  2^,  and  the  many 
passages  in  which  the  same  or  a  similar  flgrure  recurs,  e.g.  1  Th 
&»,]Bk>  1211,  Ac  18». 
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Men  and  flesh  are  the  impotent  things,  in  contrast 
with  the  omnipotent,  God  and  spirit.  As  A.  B. 
Davidson  puts  it  {Theologw  of  the  OT,  126),  'the 
Spirit  of  God  cdf  intra  is  God  active,  showing  life 
and  power  .  .  .  the  Spirit  of  Grod  ab  extra  is  God 
in  emcient  operation,  whether  in  the  cosmos  or  as 
giving  life,  reinforcing  life,  exerting  efficiency  in 
'  any  sphere.'  John  the  Baptist  was  a  worker  for 
God,  out  he  never  claims  for  himself  either  to  have 
the  Spirit  or  to  be  able  to  give  it;  he  has  the  sense, 
however,  that  when  the  Mightier  than  himself 
comes.  He  will  be  distinguish^  in  precisely  these 
ways.  He  will  baptize  with  *  holy  spirit '  in  virtue 
of  being  full  of  the  Spirit  himself. 

2.  VHien  Jesus  comes  to  be  baptiised  in  Jordan, 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  is  that  what  for 
pthers  is  a  baptism  with  water  coincides  for  Him 
with  a  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to 
Mk  1^^,  as  Jesus  ascends  from  the  water,  He  sees 
the  heavens  cleaving  and  the  Spirit  as  a  dove  de- 
scending upon  Him.  In  the  earliest  Evangelist 
this  is  the  experience  of  Jesus  only :  it  is  He  who 
sees  the  Spirit  descending.  He  to  whom  the  heavenly 
voice  is  addressed.  The  later  Evangelists  may  have 
conceived  it  otherwise,  and  extended  the  vision  and 
the  hearing  of  the  voice  to  John  the  Baptist  or 
even  to  the  bystanders :  it  is  indifferent  here.  All 
agree  that  on  this  occasion  Jesus  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  in  it  the  attestation  of  His  Son- 
ship,  the  call  to  His  unique  task,  and  the  endow- 
ments needed  to  discharge  it. 

CMtics  have  suggested  tiiat  the  ouriously  indirect  wav  in 
which  the  hapUsm  of  Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  are 
mentioned  in  Uc  SSif-  is  due  to  the  writer's  desire  to  slur  over 
something  which  is  reallv  inconsistent  with  his  account  of 
Jesus*  binh ;  but  even  if  Luke  had  difficult  in  adjusting  these 
^wo  thini^  as  the  Fourth  Evangelist  may  liave  had  difBculty  in 
adjusting  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Logos  in  Jesus  vnth 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  in  manhood,  it  is  dear  that 
for  both  the  baptism  was  so  securelv  fixed  in  ths  Gospel  testi- 
loony  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  set  it  unambiguously 
down  (cf.  Jn  l»i-»«X 

Have  we  any  means  of  saymg  what  is  meant 
by  such  words  as  the  Evangelbts  employ  in  this 
connexion?  Can  we  interpret  Jesus'  experience 
"bv  what  we  read  of  spiritual  gifts  or  states  in  the 
i^mitive  Church  ?  Is  it  right  to  look  in  His  life 
for  such  phenomena  as  we  find,  e.or.,  in  Acts  or  in 
1  Cor.  ascribed  to  the  Spirit?  May  we  look  for 
such  sudden  accesses  of  feeling  as  we  connect  with 
scenes  like  Ac  2*  4'^  13"?  Can  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  the  rapture  or  ecstasy  which  seems  to  be 
meant  by  being  *in  the  Spirit'  in  Rev  1"  4*  17^  21i«? 
These  are  not  questions  to  be  answered  a  priori. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  as  determined  by  the  ^reat  exoerience  of 
His  baptism  akin  to  the  experiences  wnich  Chris- 
.  tians  subsequently  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  or  they 
would  hardly  have  traced  both  to  the  same  source ; 
and  the  more  closely  we  look  into  the  Gospels,  the 
less  does  the  emotionally  colourless  Saviour  of 
popular  art  seem  to  correspond  to  the  historical 
^realitv.  The  experiences  ot  Jesus  at  the  Baptism 
and  the  Transfiguration  were  not  those  of  everyday 
life ;  they  belong  to  '  pneumatic '  as  contrasted 
with  normal  conditions.  So  again  it  might  be  said 
that  if  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (Mk  IP^*),  the 
cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (IV*),  the  excitement  (appar- 
ently) with  which,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus 
took  the  lead  of  His  disciples,  to  their  bewilder- 
ment and  fear  (10^),  had  been  told  of  anybody 
else,  that  other  would  have  been  described,  on  eacn 
occasion,  as  'filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  How- 
ever this  may  be  (see  J.  Weiss,  Vie  Predigt  Jesu 
vom  Rciche  Gottes,  p.  54  n.  ;  O.  Holtzmann,  War 
Jesus  Ekstatiker .?),  the  Evangelist  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Spirit  in  this  connexion.  He  leaves  us 
to  infer  from  the  life  which  Jesus  lived  in  the 
Spirit  what  the  Spirit  itself  was.  But  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  some  of  the  ideas  which  Chris- 


tians subsequently  connected  vA\h  their  own  bap- 
tism were  not  without  relation  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  and  to  the  interpretation  which  tney  put 
upon  it.  It  was  the  facts  of  His  baptism  whidh 
led  them  to  believe  (a)  in  a  normal  comcidence  of 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  and  water-baptism,  instead 
of  m  the  displacement  of  the  latter  by  the  former  ; 
(6)  in  the  Spirit  received  in  baptism  as  specifically 
the  spirit  oi  sonship ;  and  (c)  in  that  same  Spirit  aa 
one  consecrating  them  to  Grod  and  to  service  in  His 
kingdom. 

8.  The  first  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
Spirit  as  received  by  Jesus  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptations.  It  is  the  Spirit  which  sends  Him 
out  to  the  wildeme^  there  to  engage  in  conflict 
with  the  power  of  evil.  The  word  iKpdXKti  (Mk  l^)^ 
though  it  must  not  be  forced,  suggests  a  Divine 
impiuse  which  could  not  be  resisted.  Jesus  was 
Divinely  constrained — for  the  Spirit  is  alwajrs 
Divine— to  face  the  ultimate  issues  of  His  work 
from  the  very  beginning,  to  contemplate  all  the 
plausible  but  morally  unsound  ways  of  aiming  at 
ascendency  over  men  for  God,  and  to  turn  mm 
them ;  to  face  the  Prince  of  this  world,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  that  Prince  had  nothing  in  Him. 
The  most  elementary  notion  of  the  Spirit  may  be 
that  of  Divine  power,  but  where  we  see  it  first  at 
work  in  Jesus  it  is  Divine  power  which  is  at  the  same 
time  holy ;  it  is  at  war,  in  principle,  with  every- 
thing which  b  unworthy  of  Grod ;  the  kingdom  which 
the  Son  of  Grod  is  to  found  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
is  one  which  can  make  no  kind  of  compromise  with 
evil.  It  must  be  spiritual  (in  the  complete  Chris- 
tian sense)  in  its  nature — ^not  based  on  bread; 
spiritual  in  its  methods — ^not  appealing  to  miracles 
which  only  dazzle  the  senses  or  confound  the  mind ; 
and  spiritual  in  its  resources — ^not  deriving  any  of 
its  strength  from  alliance  with  Satan,  from  oorrow- 
ing  the  nelp  of  the  evil  which  wields  such  vast 
power  among  men,  or  from  recogmzing  that  it  has 
a  relative  or  temporary  right  to  exist.  'The  spirit/ 
as  Mk.  calls  it  {V^  ^),  wMle  Mt.  has  *  God's  spirit' 
(3>«),  and  Lk.  *  the  holy  spirit '  (3»)  or  •  holy  spirit  * 
(4^),  b  the  Divine  power  with  which  Jesus  was 
endowed  at  His  baptism,  and  which  committed 
Him  to  an  irreconcilable  conflict  with  evil.  It  is 
the  conscious  and  victorious  antagonist  of  another 
spirit,  of  which  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  it  is 
not  of  God. 

4.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  Jesus  returned  from  the 
Jordan  'in  the  power  of  the  Spirit'  into  Galilee 
(4"),  and  St.  Peter  in  Ac  (10*«-)  tells  how  God 
anointed  Him  (in  the  Baptism)  '  with  holy  spirit 
and  power' ;  and  it  is  under  these  conditions  that 
the  Evangelists  conceive  His  whole  ministry  to  be 
fulfilled.  If  thev  do  not  mention  the  Spirit  at 
every  step,  it  is  oecause  they  think  of  Him  as  in 
full  possession  of  it  continually.  It  probably 
agrees,  e.g.,  with  the  Evangelist's  own  idea,  to 
say  that  the  passcige  in  Mk.  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  Temptations  illustrates  first  by  Jesus' 
power  over  men  (1^'"*),  next  by  His  power  or 
authority  in  teaching  (l^'-),  and,  finally,  b^  His 
power  over  demons  (1^**),  what  is  involved  in  His 
possession  of  the  Spirit.  A  Divine  power  accom- 
panied all  His  words  and  deeds,  and  made  t^enoi 
eflective  for  God  and  for  His  kingdom.  The  alla- 
sion  in  1"  to  His  rising  early  and  going  away  to  a 
desert  place  to  pray  suggests  that,  Divine  as  this 
power  was,  it  wrought  m,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of,  a  human  nature  which  was  capable  of 
spiritual  exhaustion,  and  had  to  recruit  its  strength 
vdth  God.  We  do  not  find  till  we  come  to  3^ 
('they  said,  He  is  beside  himself,'  i^frni)  any 
further  indication  of  how  His  work  in  the  Spirft 
afiected  Jesus.  It  is  clear  from  this  impatient 
word,  in  which  the  same  charge  is  brought  against 
the  Lord  as  was  afterwards  brought  against  Paul  (f 
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2  Co  b",  where  iU'rnil'f  i»  o^poxed  to  viit^ponOfifr), 
thnCr  the  tendon  uf  Hia  spirit  seemed  at  times 
abDorrnaJ  :  He  was  'rapt'  or  'carried  sway'  by 
His  eamestDesa,  and  became  for  the  time  nncon- 
acious  (if  liodily  needs  or  indifferent  to  tbeni  (cf, 
the  fast  in  the  wildemesa,  and  Jn  4"'').  Pob- 
aibly  even  the  charge  brought  against  Him  by  the 
Bi-rites,  that  He  cast  ont  devils  by  Beeliebob,  in 
other  words,  that  He  was  |>oiaeeae(l  Himself  by  a 
demon, — a  charge  mentionnl  in  this  connexion  bj 
Mk.,— appealed  for  support  to  this  tension  or  rap- 
ture. If  the  character  of  Jesus'  teaching  and  heal- 
ing had  been  that  of  emotionless  placidity,  it  would 
not  have  been  even  pt&usible  to  say  Sai/iinmi  Ixti 
™l  iialfFnu  ( Jn  S*  "  10" :  these  paiaa^es  from  tlie 
Fourth  Gospel  are  guaranteed  by  their  agreement 
with  Mk  3™-).  There  is  no  trace  in  the  Gospel  of 
any  want  of  self-control,— no  snch  freniy  as  is 
nscribed  to  the  Spirit  in  1  S  19^-,  or  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  glontolBllsts  in  1  Co  14, — but  there  is 
a  superhuman  intensity  implied  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  life  in  word  and  deed. 

6.  The  main  interest  of  the  passage  Mk  3»-" 
lies  in  the  word  of  Jesos  Himself  about  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  things  shall  he 
iorgiven  to  the  sons  of  men,  the  sins  and  the  blas- 
phemies, all  tliat  they  have  blasphemed ;  but 
-whoso  shall  have  blasphemed  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
never  forriveness,  but  is  guilty  of  eternal  sin ; 
l>ecanse  they  said.  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit' 
<v."'-).  It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  this  is  the  true 
iorm  of  this  much  discusBed  saying  of  Jeatis.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  here  set  in  any  contrast  with 
Jesus,  OS  though  to  blaspheme  Jesus  were  a  venial 
fault,  but  to  blaspheme  the  Spirit  an  unpardonable 
one ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  blasphemed 
-n'hcn  malignant  hearts  harden  themselves  tossy 
cf  Jmiu,  '  He  has  an  unclean  spiriL'  The  Divine 
power  which  works  through  Je*na  with  sacli  in- 
tensity, healing  all  who  are  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  devil,  is  in  point  of  fact  God's  supreme  and 
final  appeal  to  men.  It  is  such  an  excrdse  of 
jxjwer  as  is  possible  only  for  one  who  has  already 
vanijuished  Satan,  and  is  engaged  in  liberating  his 
captives  (Mk  3").  No  person  with  any  sense  for 
'-    '  ■    ki™  n-n  iielp  being  attracted  by  it  to  becin 
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'with.      But  if    the  other   manifestations  of    thi 
power  should  happen  to  provoke  resentment. 


1  happen  to 
s  ethical  demands  (as  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus) 
should  threaten  seriously  the  reputation  or  the  self- 
complacency  of  the  insincere,— it  is  fearfully  pos- 
f  ible  that  they  may  set  themselves  against  it,  and 
»o  resist  the  Holy  Spirit.  Snch  resistance,  once 
"begun,  may  go  to  any  length,  even  to  the  length 
of  defiantly  misinterpreting  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
affirming  it  to  be  from  beneath,  not  from  above. 
This  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  prin- 
ciple, it  is  the  everyday  sin  of  finding  bad  motives 
for  good  actions ;  carried  to  its  unpardonable 
lieight,  it  is  the  sin  of  confronting  the  Divine 
lioly  power  which  wrought  so  irrenstibly  and  so 
intensely  in  Jesus,  and  saying  anything  —  the 
maddest,  moat  wanton,  most  malignant  thins— 
lather  than  acknowledge  it  for  what  it  is.  The 
jieople  who  said,  '  He  has  Beelzehul '  (3*^),  '  He  has 
*i,n  unclean  spirit '  (v."),  were  not  giving  expression 
to  their  first,  but  to  their  last  thonghlfl  of  Christ. 
This  was  the  depth  which  malignity  in  them  had 
I'eached.  The  Holy  Spirit  receives  here  a  cert^n 
interpretation  from  being  contrasted  with  an  '  un- 
clean' spirit.  '  Unclean  is  a  relipious  rather  than 
an  ethical  word  ;  the  unclean  spirit  is  one  which 
lias  not  and  cannot  have  relations  with  God :  it 
can  only  Iw  excluded  from  His  presence,  as  it 
excludes  those  who  are  possessed  by  it.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  specifically  God's ;  it  brings  Him  in  His 

Bwer  to  men,  it  is  the  very  token  and  reality  of 
s  jiresence  with  them.    But  it  is  interpreted 


tiiB  point  of  Jesu 
it  in  the  parallel  jias- 


more   precisely— and   this  is 

argnment  as  it  is  brought  o  .    .  ,  

saue  in  Mt.  and  Lk. — by  the  works  which  it  does. 
'  It  I  in  the  spirit  of  God  am  casting  out  the 
demons,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come  upon 
you'  (Mt  12»,  cf.  Lk  11",  where  for  ^i-  rrti/utn 
6ioB  we  have  fr  JenniX^i  Stoii,  the  Divine  power  being 
the  essential  idea;  cf.  Ex  S"!"*).  When  the  super- 
haman  power  which  displays  itself  with  such 
intensity  is  manifested  in  works  of  this  sort,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  merely  eu]>erhuman,  but  specifi- 
cally Divine,  To  withstand  what  is  so  tinambigu- 
ooslv  the  redeeming  power  of  God,  and  to  do  so 
deliberately  and  mahgnantly,  in  the  spirit  which 


lharonnotthliuTlncwhIchainKanlnUt  USlr.  uidLkIS'> 
hM  klnwgt  cotkliilT  Inn  dcflBtad  in  tnuIltiDD.  UL  nsQ;  tu« 
it  in  two  Kama,  T.n  hj  IMdl  oon^ycndlne  to  nhat  we  bivc  in 
llt.,aiiilv.''towkBtin  hBTB  In  LdIu.  Ttut  Im.  Ut  leiic  !■  a 
doDblM.  tn  whlcb  Um  hdm  wjrtu  Is  Knnd,  Bin  u  It  apporMl 
In  tbs  Od^  Dt  Hk.,  ud  Uwa  H^t  sppcind  in  Uw  ooUectioa 
of  cUnama  nisnll*  aUowsd  to  hSTs  been  uied  by  Mt.  aLod 
Uiks.  What «  meant  Id  tba  •ecood  lanii,  wbet*  >  void  ipokan 
inhttt  (!>■  Bob  oI  Mu  la  eontnated  with  lihuplMinT  sgalut 
lEe  Bolj'  BgMt,  li  not  •nrr  dMU*.  Kk.,  wbo  pota  l£a  odiona 
chana,  'He  liaa  an  unolean  ifMl,'  Into  eaoncxlan  with  tha 
vonTol  Jtaa-MMMk,  'He  b  barida  hlnwit,'  ini()it  be  regaidcd 
•a  civini  a  kiT  to  tba  Beaalng,  wan  it  not  tar  tlia  Hut  that 
'Ule  Son  tit  Ibn'  doea  not  oamr  In  hta  text  at  alL  An  In- 
paUent,  pttoknt  word,  lik*  *  Hi  li  cruv,'  boiKInK  in  a  mamanli 
0(  aiude&  »  tnilBttaD  or  iiihiiiiibiiaHiaTriii  trm  hsita  that 
at  botton  lovod  ^m,  wu  tw  doobt  a  rin ;  Ha  fricnda  ou^  to 
have  been  nuTO  oapalil*  ot  dolin  Bira  Jnitlce,    But  it  wu  not 

■  dn  whidi  committad  Um  wtule  naare  bllodly  and  Bnallf 
■nlnat  Ood ;  it  oouU  ba  repented  ot.  and  vibta  It  wai,  Iben, 
Uke  other  ^m.  it  woaU  ba  forsiven.  Thii  would  be  tbe  imd 
■pokea  agiinat  Iba  Son  ot  Hui.  In  contrut  willi  such  a 
momenU^  patnlanoa  on  (ha  part  of  HI*  trleoda  auKIa  tin 
llldeona  anre^on  in  which  hatred  ot  Ood'i  preaenl  aatio^ 
powarioTtats  ita otUr antagonlBia :  'Be  biaan  UDCloui  aplijt' 
Ben  tha  nature  ia  OnalJr  oomuittad  ualul  asd;  luch  a 

-■-     .    — "--Bpirtt— UiatK.it  blavbMDM  Ood  u  Beta 

—  '-  OhiW  tor  man's  mlntlon ;  ai  nch 

k  i^fw^im,  t^  tin  wtaieh  kai  tfai 

"la  anjthing  but  what  It  ii 

.._ J  M  infer  t£e  poaalbUltT  of 

Ji  worid  or  Id  the  onLt. 

6.  Theexpnlsionof  evil  spirits  from  the  possessed 
is  regarded  in  the  Gospel  as  a  chief  manifestation 
of  the  poBHession  by  Jesus  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
all  His  miracles  are  to  be  nnderstood  in  this  con- 
nexion. Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
the  Temptation  narratives  He  is  represented  as 
tempted  to  put  to  selfish  uses  the  power  just  con- 
ferred through  the  Spirit  in  baptism  for  the  ends 
of  God's  kingdom,  it  is  a  mark  of  historicity  in  the 
canonical  Gospels  that  nntil  He  ia  baptized  with 
the  Spirit,  Jesus  works  no  miracle.  It  is  the  Spirit 
in  which  the  power  is  given  for  all  His  mighty 
works  (Swd/ifii).  It  ia  not  likely,  however,  that 
when  we  read  of  power  a*  having  gone  forth  from 
Him  (which  in  Mk  6"  and  Lk  6"  may  be  only  the 
Evangelist's  reading  of  the  facts,  but  in  Lk  8"  is 
distinctly  B«cril>ed  lo  Jeens  Himself),  any  reference 
to  the  Spirit  is  intended.     The  wisdom  and  the 

(m1 

■  :1  „         . 

.    .  Twelve,  giving  them  authority  o _. 

clean  spirits,  it  can  only  have  been  conceived  as 
due  to  the  transference  to  them  of  a  part  in  that 
Divine    power  which    had    been    so  wonderfully 

itive  in  Him  (cf.  Nn  1 1").     The  idea,  however. 

it  was  the  Risen  Saviour  by  whom  the  Spirit 
was  ^ven  to  the  Apostles  so  dominated  the  Evan- 
gelists, that  none  of  them  refers  to  the  Spirit  in 
connexion  with  this  mission  of  the  Twelve  dnring 
Jesus'  lifetime.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  in  Mk  8"  ia 
no  donht,  as  in  T,  His  human  spirit  i  but  if  we 
admit  that  it  is  to  this  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
most  akin,  or  most  immediately  attached,  it  is 

Krliaps    not   fanciful   to   suppose   that  the   sigh 
■sffTjuifai,  cf.  in  a  similar  situation  T^l  represents 
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the  grieving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  unbelief 
and  hard-heartedness  of  man  (cf .  Eph  4*^,  Is  63*®).  It 
is  more  hazardous  to  argue  that  only  in  '  pneumatic ' 
and  abnormal  conditions — only  in  a  psychological 
state  extraordinarily  and  violently  elevated  above 
the  level  of  common  experience — md  Jesus  identify 
Himself  with  the  Son  of  Man,  who  after  a  tra^c 
career  on  earth  was  to  rise  again  on  the  third 
day,  or  to  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Mk  8'* 
gsi  xo^^*  14**).  Abnormal  conditions  such  as  are 
here  supposed  do  not  persist  in  sane  minds,  and  to 
call  Jesus  an  *  ecstatic '  or  a  '  pneumatic '  in  this 
sense  is  only  to  avoid  calling  Him  a  fanatic  by 
using  a  natural  instead  of  a  moral  term  to  descril>e 
Him.  Certainly  the  Gospel  suggests  in  this  period 
of  His  life  accesses  of  intense  emotion  (Mk  8^)  and 

Shenomena  both  in  His  aspect  (9^)  and  in  His  con- 
uct  (1(^)  which  must  have  struck  people  as  un- 
usual, and  due  to  something  overpowering  -within, 
which  it  would  have  been  natural  to  call  the 
Spirit;  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  Spirit  in  this  period.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  in  Mk  10^,  where  Jesus  asks 
James  and  John,  'Are  ye  able  to  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  with  which  I  am  baptized  ?^  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Jesus  speaks  throughout  this  scene 
with  unusual  elevation  of  tone ;  and  the  figure  of 
baptism,  which  He  could  hardly  use  without  recall- 
ing the  experience  at  the  Jordan  and  all  that  His 
consecration  there  involved,  lifts  us  into  the  re^on 
>vhere  the  thought  of  the  Spirit  is  near.  Still,  it  is 
not  expressed.  The  Triumphal  Entry,  the  Cleans- 
ing of  the  Temple,  and  the  Blighting  of  the  Fig- 
tree  are  all  acts  implying  intensity  and  elevation 
of  feeling  transcending  common  human  limits : 
often  other  persons,  visited  by  such  impulses  with 
startling  suadenness,  are  said  to  be  *  filled  wdth 
holy  spirit,'  but  in  Jesus  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  the  same  impression  on  bystanders.  They 
did  not  apparently  stand  in  relief  in  His  life  as 
the^  would  have  done  in  the  life  of  others ;  little 
in  it  is  specifically  assigned  to  the  Spirit,  because 
the  spiritual  baptism  at  the  beginning  impelled 
and  controlled  it  throughout.  It  does  not  really 
cast  any  light  on  Jesus  experience  of  the  Spirit, 
when  in  Mk  12"  He  quotes  Fs  110  by  *  David  him- 
self said  in  the  Holy  Spirit*:  this  merely  repre- 
sents the  Jewish  belief  in  the  Divine  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  a  belief  most  distinctly  preserved  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  OT  quotations  are 
introduced  by  *  as  saith  the  Holy  Spirit,*  etc.  (3'  9* 
10»» ;  cf.  2  P  l^,  2  Ti  3»»,  Ac  l^^).  jjiore  important 
is  Mk  13",  which  contains  the  only  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  earliest  Evangelist.  Referring 
to  the  persecutions  which  will  come  upon  the 
Apostles  after  His  death,  Jesus  says :  *  When  they 
lead  you  to  judgment  and  deliver  you  up,  be  not 
anxious  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  but  what- 
ever is  given  to  you  in  that  hour,  that  speak ;  for 
it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Spirit.'  The 
Spirit  is  here  conceived  as  a  Divine  reinforcement 
in  the  very  crisis  of  need.  If  fidelity  to  the  gospel 
brings  men  to  extremity,  they  wul  not  te  left 
there,  but  will  have  experience  of  superhuman 
help.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  precise 
character  in  whicli  the  Spirit  which  comes  to  the 
help  of  the  disciples  is  here  conceived  as  acting  is 
that  of  a  irapdKXrrros  or  advocatiis — an  idea  of  which 
ampler  use  is  made  in  the  Crospel  and  1st  Epistle 
of  John.  The  term  irapdKXrjTos  may  be  due  to  the 
Evangelist,  but  the  conception  of  the  Spirit's  func- 
tion goes  back  to  the  Lord.  It  is  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  referred  to  in  Mk  14*^ ;  and  in 
16""^,  although  mention  is  made,  as  is  natural  in 
a  late  passage  based  on  other  NT  writings,  of  most 
of  what  are  usually  called  spiritual  gifts,  the 
Spirit  itself  is  not  expressly  named. 
If,  then,  we  try  to  sum  up  the  oldest  Evangelic  I 


representation,  we  can  hardly  say  more  tlian  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Divine  power  which  from 
His  baptism  onward  wrought  in  Jesus,  making 
Him  mighty  in  word  and  deed — a  power  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  sho>\'n  by  the  teaching  and  by 
the  saving  miracles  of  Jesus — a  power  to  which  the 
sanctity  of  Grod  attached,  so  that  it  is  Divine  also 
in  the  ethical  sense,  and  to  blaspheme  it  is  the  last 
degree  of  sin — a  power  in  which  Jesus  enabled  His 
disciples  to  some  extent  to  share,  and  which  He 
promised  would  be  with  them  in  the  emergencies 
of  their  mission — a  power,  however,  which  (con- 
trary to  what  we  mi^ht  have  anticipated)  the 
Evangelist  does  not  bnng  into  prominence  at  any 
of  the  crises  or  intense  moments  of  Jesus'  life.  It 
takes  nothing  less  than  that  life  itself,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  to  show  us  what  the  Spirit  means. 
If  the  last  Evangelist  tells  us  that  the  Spirit  inter- 
prets Jesus,  the  inference  from  the  first  is  that 
Jesus  also  interprets  the  Spirit,  and  that  only 
through  Him  can  we  know  wnat  it  means. 

7.  If  we  turn  from  Mark  to  the  other  Evaneelio 
source  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.,  we  find  little  to 
add  to  this.  Both  our  First  and  our  Third  Evan- 
gelists have  everything  which  Mk.  has,  and  their 
variations  (e.g.  Mt  3",  Lk  3^*  as  opp.  Mk  1* ;  Mt 
128i«-,  Lk  1210  as  opp.  Mk  3«'- ;  Mt  1(P,  Lk  12"  21» 
as  opp.  Mk  13^^)  have  been  noticed  already,  or  are 
of  no  conseauence.  But  when  we  look  at  what  is 
peculiar  to  Mt.  and  to  Lk.  respectively,  there  is 
more  to  say.  Omitting  for  the  moment  the  first 
two  chapters  in  each,  we  notice  these  points. 

(a)  It  is  a  mark  of  historicity  in  Mt.  that  in 
recording  the  Sermon  on  the  Alount  he  nowhere 
alludes  to  the  distinction  of  'letter'  and  'spirit' 
which  occurs  so  spontaneously  to  the  modem  in- 
terpreter of  the  words  of  Jesus.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  7^  we  have  an  utterance  of  Jesus  repro- 
duced in  terms  w^hich  have  almost  certainly  been 
influenced  by  post-Pentecostal  experiences  of  the 
Spirit.  It  was  only  then  that  men  'prophesied' 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  etc.,  and  till  they  had  done 
so,  such  language  as  this  could  not  have  been  nsed. 
Comparison  with  1  k  13^**  justifies  us  in  saying 
that  we  have  here  the  word  rather  than  the  words 
of  the  Lord.  But  in  any  case,  the  idea  that  the 
most  amazing  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  worthless 
apart  from  common  morality — the  idea  expanded 
in  1  Co  13 — is  here  traced  back  to  Jesus  Himself. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  a  Divine  power,  the 
action  of  which,  so  to  speak,  elevates  and  reinforces 
the  nature,  without  raising  the  character ;  yet  this 
is  undeniably  what  is  contemplated  both  by  Jesna 
and  by  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  the  underlying  tmth  is 
that  tne  moral  nature  is  tne  deepest  and  the  hardest 
to  penetrate  by  the  Divine  power,  and  may  remain 
unaffected  by  it  when  other  elements  of  our  beine 
have  been  subdued  to  its  service.  The  unnatnral- 
ness  of  such  a  result  is  reflected  on  by  Jesus  in 
Mt  ll^*-,  where  woes  are  pronounced  on  the  cities 
which  had  seen  so  many  of  His  mighty  works,  yet 
had  not  repented.  It  is  implied  that  these  mighty 
works,  the  works  of  the  Spirit  in  Him,  were  of  sucn 
a  character — that  is,  so  Iioly  and  gracious — that 
they  ought  to  have  evoked  penitence,  and  brought 
a  new  moral  life  into  being.  An  interesting  light 
is  thrown  on  the  Evangelist's  own  conception  of 
the  Spirit  in  relation  to  Jesus,  by  his  application  to 
our  Lord  of  the  prophecy  in  Is  42^"*  *  I  will  put  my 
spirit  upon  him,  ana  he  shall  bring  forth  juogment 
to  the  Gentiles,'  etc.  (Mt  \2^^).  Here  not  only  the 
power  of  Jesus,  which  gives  Him  assurance  of  final 
victory  (Mt  12*^),  but  His  method  and  His  temper 
— His  meekness,  patience,  constancy — are  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit.  The  presence  and  power  of  God  are 
felt  in  His  superhuman  renunciation  of  the  ordinary 
ways  and  tempers  of  men  as  much  as  in  the  super- 
human resources  which  He  wielded.    It  is  again  a 
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mark  of  historicity  in  Mt.  that  we  find  no  mention 
of  the  Spirit  where  in  a  writer  dominated  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  later  time  we  should  certainly 
have  expected  it — that  is,  in  the  passages  whicn 
speak  of  what  are  sometimes  called  ecclesiastical 
prerogatives  or  functions  (IG****  18**"*^).  Contrast 
with  these  Jn  20»^,  Ac  16».  The  Trinitarian  bap- 
tismal formula,  however  it  be  explained,  throws 
no  light  on  the  Spirit  as  an  experience  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  (Mt  28»). 

{b)  St.  Luke's  interest  in  the  Spirit,  as  the  most 
conspicuous  phenomenon  in  primitive  Christianity, 
is  well  known,  and  it  is  apparent  in  his  Gospel. 
Thus  he  describes  Jesus,  as  the  result  of  His 
baptism,  as  irXT/iprjs  Tyei^fiaros  dylov  (4^),  where  the 
adjective  seems  intended  to  describe  a  permanent 
condition,  as  opposed  to  the  verb  (used  of  sudden 
and  transient  accesses  of  the  Spirit  in  1^*  ^),  Simi- 
larly he  says  that  in  the  wudemess  ijyero  iv  rf 
TTvc^fiiari  (4^),  which  seems  to  si^ifjr  an  intense, 
rapt,  and  absorbed  state  of  feeling,  in  which  He 
was  carried  up  and  down  the  desert.  The  form  of 
words  is  used  elsewhere  to  describe  either  pos- 
session by  an  evil  spirit  (Mk  1^  (bfdptairoi  iv  Twe^fMn 
dKaddpTtp)  or  ecstasy  in  the  Divine  (Rev  1^**  iyepdfirjy 
iv  irv€VfjLaTi),  More  instructive  is  the  way  in  which 
St.  Luke  puts  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  under 
the  heading  of  the  Spirit.  He  returns  from  the 
Jordan  to  Ualilee  iv  rg  dwdfui  rod  Tve^fiaroSf  and  it 
is  this  power  which  is  the  key  to  all  the  marvellous 
life  which  follows  (4^*,  cf.  the  summary  account  of 
Jesus'  life  by  the  same  wTiter  from  the  lips  of  St. 
Peter  in  Ac  10*").  But  though  power — ^that  is,  the 
presence  of  God,  who  can  do  what  men  cannot  do — 
IS  the  fundamental  note  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  not 
power  undefined.  St.  Luke  has  no  sooner  spoken 
of  Jesus  as  entering  on  His  work  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  than  he  interprets  this  by  the  scene  at 
Nazareth  where  Jesus  applies  to  Himself  the 
prophecy  of  Is  GP'*  *  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  glad 
tidings  to  the  poor,'  etc.  (Lk  4"'*).  *The  words  of 
grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth '  on  this 
occasion  (v.^),  and  the  spiritual  healings  which  He 
wrought,  were  as  unmistakably  tokens  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  *  mighty  works '  which  the  Nazarenes 
had  heard  of  as  wrought  at  Capernaum. 

If  the  reading  of  the  TR  in  ffi^  (•vk  0iimrt  «!-«>  vviifiMric  Uri 
vfjLUf)  has  any  authority,  it  is  to  the  same  intent :  the  sphit  in 
which  Jesus  came,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  was  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  wished  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
the  inhospitable  Samaritans.  There  Is  an  approach  here  to  the 
sense  of  *  temper '  or  '  disposition '  for  spirit,  but  it  Is  temper  or 
disposition  regarded  in  relation  to  the  power  which  produces  it ; 
the  Divine  power  which  works  in  Jesus  makes  Him  a  Saviour, 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  different  from  that  other  power,  what- 
ever it  be,  which  has  fotmd  its  instruments  in  James  and  John. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  singularities  in  Lk. 
is  his  reference  to  the  Spirit  in  10"  ||  Mt  11»  *In 
that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,*  etc.  Both  Evan- 
gelists, in  giving  the  one  passage  in  the  Synoptic 
tradition  which  has  the  Johannine  ring,  are  con- 
scious of  its  peculiar  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  but  only  Lk.  interprets  it  in  this  way. 
The  authority  on  which  he  depended  must  have 
preserved  for  him  the  remembrance  of  a  joyful 
excitement  thrilling  Jesus  as  He  spoke.  The  con- 
text, too,  favours  this.  The  Seventy  return  to 
Jesus  (10^^)  exulting  that  even  the  demons  are 
subject  to  them  in  His  name.  In  a  sudden  flash 
Jesus  reveals  to  them  what  He  had  seen  in  their 
absence,  and  through  their  little  successes  :  iOedipow 
rhv  ^^aravdv  ui  d<rrpa'r^v  ix  rod  oCpavoO  reffdvra  (v.^). 
It  is  in  the  consciousness  of  this  final  victory,  and  of 
His  power  to  make  even  His  feeble  followers  more 
than  conquerors,  that,  after  warning  them  not  to 
trust  in  what  they  can  do  for  God,  but  rather  in 
God's  faithful  love  to  them,  He  breaks  into  what 


Lk.  evidently  regarded  as  His  rapturous  utterance. 
It  is  not  with  resignation,  but  with  Divine  exultant 
gladness,  that  Jesus  accepts  the  Father's  will  as 
revealed  in  the  results  of  His  work.  The  Spirit  is 
not  connected  with  revelation  either  here  or  any- 
where else  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  only  with  the 
overpowering,  joyful  emotion  of  the  hour.  And 
the  connexion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  jov  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  NT  all  through 
(see  Lk  P^-,  Ro  14",  Gal  6»,  Ac  13",  1  Th  1«).  No 
authority  can  be  claimed  for  the  vJ.  in  Lk  11', 
according  to  which,  instead  of  '  Thy  kingdom  come,' 
or  *  Hallowed  be  thy  name,'  w^e  should  read,  *  Th^ 
Holy  Spirit  come  upon  us  and  cleanse  us.'  Yet  it 
is  in  keeping  with  St.  Luke's  interest  in  the  Spirit 
that  this  reading  is  found  here  and  not  in  Mt.'s 
version  of  the  prayer  (see  Plummer's  St.  Luke, 


Christians  could  ask  from  the  Father  were  summed 
up  in  the  Spirit.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  later 
experience  interpreting  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
giving  the  sense  of  them  in  its  own  terms.  Per- 
haps if  another  than  Jesus  had  been  in  question, 
we  might  have  read  that  the  passionate  words  of 
12^^  broke  from  His  lips  when  He  was  '  filled  with 
holy  spirit ';  but  to  the  Evangelist  Jesus  is  always 
'  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  no  such  points  stand 
in  relief  in  His  career.  Oddly  enough,  Lk.  omits 
any  mention  of  the  Spirit  in  connexion  with  Ps  110 
(20^^*)>  though  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  seem  to  emphasize 
it,  and  in  21^  he  replaces  the  express  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  which  he  has  already  used  in  12^^,  by  a 
more  general  promise  of  an  irresistible  power  of 
speech  such  as  he  ascribes  in  Ac  6^^  to  a  man  full 
oi  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  23«.  The  last  light  the  Evangelist 
throws  on  it  is  in  24^,  where  the  Kisen  Saviour 
describes  it  as  '  the  promise  of  my  Father,'  and  as 
'power  from  on  high.'  The  last  word,  therefore^ 
brings  us  back  to  the  first.  The  fundamental  idea 
to  w  associated  with  the  Spirit  is  that  of  Divine 
power:  how  the  Divine  power  is  to  be  further 
characterized,  what  it  is  ethically,  and  to  what 
issues  or  in  what  temper  it  works,  we  can  see  only 
in  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  is  the  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  term  which  of  itself  is  indefinite  indeed. 
8«  From  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  covered  by  the 
Apostolic  testimony  (Ac  l*"*),  we  now  turn  to  the 
chapters  of  Mt.  and  Lk.  which  tell  the  story  of 
His  birth.  If  Mk.  is  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Evangelic  tradition,  it  is  natural  to  sav  (whatever 
the  Evangelist's  own  Christology  may  be)  that  the 
Divine  sonship  of  Jesus  was  originally  connected 
with  His  baptism.  It  was  there  He  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  heard  the  heavenly  voice 
which  said,  'Thou  art  my  Son.'  It  would  be  all 
the  more  natural  for  Christians  to  say  this  who 
read  in  their  Gospel  of  Luke  (3*^),  with  Cod€x 
Bezce, '  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.*  But  as  soon  as  reflexion  woke,  it  would 
be  apparent  that  Jesus  could  not  suddenly,  at 
the  age  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  begin  to  be  what 
He  had  in  no  sense  been,  or  been  destined  and 
prepared  for,  before.  This  is  the  conviction  which — 
not  to  speak  of  historical  evidence — sustains  the 
stories  01  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  must  always 
have  been  what  Christians  eventually  knew  Him 
in  their  own  experience  to  be :  He  must  always 
have  been  Son  of  God.  If  it  is  the  Spirit  which 
makes  Him  Son,  then  behind  the  baptism  with 
the  Spirit  must  lie  a  birth  in  which  the  Spirit  is 
equally  important :  not  only  the  equipment  of  this 
personality,  but  its  origination,  must  be  traced 
oirectly  to  Grod.  And  it  is  the  origination  of  the 
personality  of  Jesus  with  which  boUi  Mt.  and  Lk. 
are  concerned.    Neither  of  them  betrays  any  idea 
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that  the  Son  of  God  pre-existed,  and  that  they  are 
only  narrating  the  mode  in  which  He  came  from 
another  order  of  being  into  this ;  and,  difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  understand  how  a  companion  and 
friend  of  St.  Paul  could  ignore  such  an  idea,  we 
must  abide  by  the  facts  as  they  are  before  us.  No 
act  of  man,  but  only  the  power  of  God,  lies  behind 
and  explains  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world.  In  Mt.  the  storjr  is  told  simply  and  briefly : 
Mary  was  foimd  with  child  ix  Twei^/iarai  dylov  (1^  *). 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  Child  to  be  Imtnanuel, 
'God  with  us.'  In  Luke,  though  the  setting  is 
much  more  elaborate,  the  place  and  significance  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  story  are  the  same.  The  angel 
of  the  Annunciation  says  to  Mary  (1") :  irvcvi&a 
iyiov  ^tfXei^frcu  iirl  ai,  kolL  Stfvofiit  ^Cerrov  ^i- 
aKidfftt  (rot*  8i^  jcal  rb  yewibfA€POP  dytow  kXriff^erai, 
vUf  9iov.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  mode  of  origination 
that  the  future  child  is  A7C01',  Son  of  God.  It  is 
important  to  notice  here  the  parallelism  of  Twevfia 
dyiw  and  d^yafus  (ffirrov.  The  two  expressions  are 
precisely  equivalent.  In  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus, 
the  Divme  power  can  reveal  itself  ethically  (as  the 
Gospel  story  shows  in  detail),  but  in  the  origination 
of  His  personality  there  is  no  room  for  anything  to 
appear  but  bare  power.  The  action  of  tne  Sp»irit 
is  to  be  conceived  not  as  sexual  but  as  creative. 
This  marks  the  truth  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the 
NT.  In  the  OT,  where  the  gender  of  on  can  be 
determined,  the  feminine  instances  are  to  the 
masculine  as  more  than  two  to  one;  but  in  the 
NT  this  is  irrelevant,  xvtdfia  is  of  no  gender.  Few 
will  be  persuaded  by  O.  Holtzmann  {Leben  Jesu  and 
War  Jesus  Ekstatifcer?  p.  41)  that  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  Jesus  is  mtroduced 
as  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  His  mother, 
represents  anything  more  primitive  or  original  on 
that  account.  To  call  the  Spirit  either  'mother' 
or  '  father '  is  equally  inept  and  un-Christian :  the 
Spirit  is  the  power  of  the  Highest,  to  which  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  world  is  due. 
in  other  words,  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  does 
not  date  from  His  baptism,  as  that  of  Christians ; 
it  is  not  with  Him  as  with  us  an  affair  of  re-birth, 
but  of  birth  simply ;  it  is  native  and  ori^nal,  with 
roots  as  deep  as  His  being ;  He  is  not  omy  lAbi  OeoO, 
but  fiotfoyen^s, 

9«  But  it  is  not  only  the  birth  of  Jesus  which  in 
Lk  I  and  2  is  connected  with  the  Spirit:  all  the 
events  of  this  period  are  transacted,  so  to  speak,  in 
an  atmosphere  agitated  by  the  Spirit.  The  repre- 
sentation is  conditioned  partly  by  OT  conceptions 
of  the  Spirit,  and  partlj,  no  doubt,  by  primitive 
Christian  experiences  of  it.  Thus  in  1^  the  angel 
says  of  John :  mft^fULTOs  iylov  irXi/cr^^rrot  (hi  ix 
KoiXias  fi^Tpbt  adroD,  words  in  which  we  can  think 
only  of  a  Divine  energy  or  intensity  of  life  which 
was  to  characterize  the  child  from  the  first.  Pos- 
sibly the  juxtaposition  of  this  with  the  prohibition 
of  wine  and  strong  drink  (cf.  Ac  2",  Eph  5**)  sug- 
gests the  excitement  or  stimulation  of  the  nature 
by  God  as  opposed  to  an^  natural  intoxicant.  Yet 
the  work  which  John  is  to  do  in  consequence 
('many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to 
the  Lord  their  Grod,'  !*•),  shows  that  the  Divine 
power  is  conceived  as  working  to  ethical  issues, 
and  therefore  as  itself  ethical.  In  the  OT  'the 
spirit  is  never  used  as  a  cause  except  of  those 
tnincs  which  have  to  do  with  the  anairs  of  the 
people  of  Israel'  (Wood,  op,  cit.  p.  9) ;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  view  maintained  tnroughout  these 
chapters  in  Luke.  The  Spirit  is  connected  with 
the  Messianic  age  (this  is  universally  the  case  in 
the  NT),  and  with  the  preparations  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  In  John,  who  comes  '  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah'  (1"),  it  is  a  prophetic  spirit, 
yet  rather  in  the  OT  than  in  the  NT  sense :  indeed, 
It  is  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  consciousness  of 


John  that  he  neither  has  nor  can  impart  holy 
spirit.  When  it  is  said  that  Elisabeth  '  was  fiUed 
with  holy  spirit,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  with  a  loud 
cry'  (1^),  we  must  think  of  a  sudden  and  over- 
powering access  of  feeling  referred  to  Grod  as  its 
source.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Zachariaa 
(1*^)  as  he  utters  the  Benedictus :  in  both  cases  tiie 
emotion  is  one  of  joy  (see  above,  §  7).  More 
significant  are  the  references  to  the  Spirit  in  o<»i- 
nexion  with  Simeon  (2^^).  He  was  a  just  and 
devout  man,  cherishing  the  Messianic  hope,  and  it 
was  probably  conditioned  by  this  character  that 
rvevfia  fjp  dyiow  iw*  airr6w.  Yet  this  can  hardly 
mean  that  he  had  an  abiding  possesBion  of  the 
Spirit.  No  such  possession  of  the  Spirit  is  oon- 
templated  anywhere  in  these  chapters,  and  Simeon 
is  presented  to  us  only  in  relation  to  this  one  soene 
from  the  infancy  of  «fe8us.  All  tlux>ugh  hia  action 
here  he  is  a  Divinely  impelled,  Divinely  illuminated 
man.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words  ^noted. 
It  is  'in  the  Spirit' — that  is,  under  a  Divine  im- 
pulse— that  he  comes  into  the  temple ;  it  has  been 
revealed  to  him  'by  the  Holy  Spirit' — ^that  is,  he 
has  had  a  Divine  assurance  granted  him — ^tJiat  he 
will  see  the  Christ  before  he  dies.  How  this  im- 
pulse or  this  revelation  was  imparted  to  Simeon 
the  Evangelist  does  not  teU,  and  it  is  vain  to  ask. 
But  we  need  not  say  that  it  was  not  mediated 
at  all,  but  blankly  supernatural.  The  words  in 
2^^  could  not  have  been  spoken  by  a  yonne  man ; 
here  'old  experience  doth  attain  to  someminff  of 
prophetic  strain.'  Perhaps  we  may  say  as  mncn  of 
the  ancient  prophetess  Anna  (v.*^).  vpwpfjrrit  im- 
plies the  Spirit,  yet  apart  from  this  one  oooasum, 
at  the  presentation  of  tne  Child  Jesus  in  the  tmiple^ 
when  she  gave  thanks  to  God — ^no  doubt  in  snch  an 
outburst  of  inspired  feeling  as  is  seen  in  the  Nunc 
dimittis — ^we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the 
Spirit  expressed  itself  through  her.  For  this  sod- 
den and  eager  outburst  of  thanksgiving  (so  mnch 
is  implied  in  tiirri  r^  &pq.  iiriaraffa.  dwOw/ioKoywro  ry 
Off)  we  may  perha^  compare  St.  Luke's  acooont 
of  the  first  Spirit-given  ntteranoes  at  Penteoost: 
'  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  mighty 
works  of  God '  (Ac  2^i). 

10.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  what  is  said  of  the 
Spirit  no  doubt  beiars  the  impress,  here  and  there, 
of  experiences  which  were  familiar  to  the  writers 
under  that  name,  but  these  experiences  do  not 
come  independently  into  view.     It  is  otherwise 
when  we  pass  beyond  the  Synoptics.    Writers  like 
St.  Luke  in  Acts,  and  St.  Paul  in  many  of  his 
Epistles,  deal  directly  and  formally  with  this  snb- 
ject.    In  the  Gospel  of  John  there  is  reached  even 
a  stage  of  conscious  reflexion  upon  it  wMch  may 
almost  be  called  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.     And 
everywhere  in  the  NT  there   are   casual   lights 
thrown  upon  it  in  which  we  can  see  its  place  in 
Christian  thought  and  life.    It  is  not  intenoed  hei« 
to  follow  out  these  in  detail,  but  to  indicate  in 
outline  the  main  features  of  the  post-Pentecostal 
experience  and  conception  of  the  Spirit,  keeping 
especially  in  view  their  relation  to  Cnrist  and  the 
(jrospels. 

11.  Although  there  might  be  reasons  for  be- 
ginning with  St.  Paul,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
follow  up  Lk.'s  Gospel  by  Acts.  The  first  refer^nee 
of  this  book  to  the  Spirit  is  one  of  the  moet  sin* 
gular :  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  having^ '  given  com- 
mandment through  the  Holy  Spirit  nnto  the 
apostles  whom  he  had  chosen'  (1*).  Thon^ 
Jesus  in  the  Gospel  speaks  and  acts  from  beginning 
to  end  as  one  anointed  with  Holy  Spirit  i^a 
power,  there  is  no  pandlel  to  this  expression.  It 
seems  to  suggest  that  with  the  Resurrection  the 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  began,  and  frJ^irf: 
the  disciples  were  conscious,  as  they  listened  to  the 
new  and  final  charge  of  their  Lord,  that  they 
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in  contfiust,  as  they  had  never  been  before,  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come  (He  0*),  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  Messianic  a^.  This  power  with 
which  the  Risen  Saviour  is  invested  He  bids  the 
disciples  themselves  expect  within  a  few  days  (1^). 
It  is  the  promise  of  the  Father :  '  Ye  shall  receive 
power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  my  witnesses'  (1").  This  promise  was 
made  good  at  Pentecost,  when  '  all  were  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance'  (2*). 
The  representation  of  the  tongues  in  Ac  2  as  foreign 
languages  has  to  be  controlled  by  St.  Paul's  de- 
scription in  1  Co  14.  The  miracle  of  Pentecost  is 
not  that  the  disciples  spoke  in  foreign  languages, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  narrator,  is  meaningless  and 
incredible,  but  that  thev  spoke  at  all,  tnat  thev 
spoke  with  tongues  of  hre,  and  that  their  speecn 
was  a  testimony  to  Jesus,  delivered  with  over- 
whelming Divine  power.  The  whole  Pentecostal 
phenomenon,  including  the  emotional  disturbance 
which  suggested  drunkenness  (2^),  and  expressed 
itself  in  joyful  if  inarticulate  thanksgivings  (2^^, 
cf.  1  Co  14^"),  has  the  character  of  a  testimony  to 
Jesus.  The  central  thought  of  the  whole  is  that 
of  2'*'  'Having  received  from  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  hath  poured  forth 
this  which  ye  both  see  and  hear.'  renteooet,  or 
the  gift  and  possession  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  proof  to 
the  world  of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus.  It  is  His 
Divine  power  which  is  behind  this  incalculable 
elevation  and  reinforcement  of  the  natural  life. 
This  is  the  NT  point  of  view  throughout.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  spirit  which  is  not  of  God,  but 
the  Spirit  which  Christians  have  and  of  which  they 
speak  is  never  anything  else  than  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus.  It  is  never  an  undefined  impulse  or  stimulus 
— a  vague  excitement  originating  anyhow  and 
tending  anywhither :  it  is  alwajrs  referred  specifi- 
cally to  Jesus,  and  it  is  fundamentally  a  token 
that  He  is  there  in  power  (5**).  That  there  is  an 
abnormal  or  pathological  side  to  speaking  with 
tongues  need  not  be  questioned;  the  equinbrium 
of  a  weak  and  sinful  nature  may  eadlv  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  sudden  irruption  into  it  of  such  in- 
calculable realities  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the 
redeeming  love  and  the  coming  judgment  of  Grod ; 
but  any  aegree  of  disturbance  is  better  than  in- 
difference and  insensibility.  The  only  question  is 
how  the  disturbance  is  to  settle — whether  men  are 
to  rise  out  of  it  into  the  balance  of  a  renewed  nature 
at  a  higher  level,  or  to  sink  out  of  it  into  the  old 
torpor  again.  The  disturbance  itself  is  the  work 
of  God  through  His  Spirit — the  Spirit  of  the  Risen 
Saviour — whatever  the  issue  be.  For  other  refer- 
ences in  Acts  to  speaking  with  tonnes  as  the  most 
conspicuous  si^  of  having  the  Spirit,  see  10^  19" : 
probably  this  is  what  is  meant  when  we  read  of 
the  %\AT\t  falling  on  (^irtTfirrcti»)  people  as  in  S***'. 

More  important  than  speaking  with  tongues, 
even  in  Acts,  is  prophecy.  St.  Peter's  sermon  in 
Ac  2  is  a  specimen  of  Christian  prophecy ;  the 
Spirit  enables  him  to  read  the  OT(Joel  and  the 
Psalms)  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  to  find  in  it  Jesus 
and  the  Messianic  age.  It  is  similarly  inspired 
men — *  by  the  irapditXiytf-tf  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  (9") — 
under  whose  ministry  the  Church  is  multiplied. 
Five  such  men  are  mentioned  by  name  as  working 
in  the  Church  at  Antioch  (ISP*").  The  seven  at 
Jerusalem  (6*)  are  chosen  as  men  full  of  the  Spirit 
and  faith.  The  daughters  of  Philip,  who  pro- 
phesied, were  women  who  shared  in  this  gift  (21*). 
Sometimes  the  prophecy  had  the  character  of  pre- 
diction :  e.g,  Agabus  (11")  signified  '  through  the 
Spirit'  an  impending  famine,  just  as  at  a  later 
date  {2V^)  he  foretold  what  awaited  Paul  at  Jeru- 
salem: 'thus  saith  the  Holy  Spirit.'  It  b  no 
doubt  the  utterances  of  such  '  inspired '  men  that 
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are  in  view  when  St.  Paul  himself  says  (20^) :  '  The 
Holy  Spirit  testifieth  unto  me  in  every  city,  saying 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me '  (cf .  21^).  It  is 
important  to  note  that  St.  Paul  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  obey  when  Christian  men  said  to  him 
*  through  the  Spirit  that  he  should  not  set  foot  in 
Jerusalem.'  In  some  way  he  could  urge  the  Spirit 
within  him  against  this  spirit  without:  *I  go 
bound  in  the  spirit  to  Jerusalem'  (20*^,  cf.  19^). 
He  felt  a  Christian  obligation  to  ^  at  all  hazards, 
and  went  against  all  omens.  Akm  to  these  warn- 
ings is  the  general  guidance  of  the  Church  and  the 
Apostles  by  the  Spirit,  especially  at  important 
crises.  For  example,  in  chs.  8  and  10,  where  it  is 
important  to  represent  that  the  extension  of  the 
Church  beyond  the  Jews  was  Divinely  authorized, 
the  whole  story  is  told  at  the  supernatural  level, 
and  the  Spirit  appears  at  every  turn :  '  the  Spirit 
said  to  PhUip'  (8»,  cf.  8«) ;  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
snatched  Philip  away'  (8*);  'while  Peter  was 
pondering  the  vision,  the  Spirit  said.  Behold  two 
men  seek  thee  .  .  .  I  have  sent  them '  (ICP'*) ;  'the 
Spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  nothing  doubting' 
(11^).  How  the  Spirit  made  such  communications 
we  need  not  inquire :  but  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  they  are  not  about  indifferent  things.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  pagan  oracle  which  deals  with 
any  question  proposed  to  it :  the  Spirit  nves  direc- 
tion only  in  the  concerns  of  the  Kin^om  of  the 
Messiah.  For  other  and  striking  illustrations 
connected  with  this  guidance  of  the  Church  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  see  13^  (where,  no  doubt, 
the  Spirit  spoke  through  an  inspired  man),  13^  15* 
2QC.7.M  The  last  verse  probably  shows  that  too 
hard  and  fast  a  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  between  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  and  inferences  drawn  from  facts 
by  Christian  mtelligence. 

One  point  of  interest  in  Acts  is  the  relation  of 
the  Spirit  to  baptism.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is 
itself  represented  beforehand  €u  a  baptism  (1"  'yo 
shall  be  baptized  with  holy  spirit  not  many  days 
hence').  After  Pentecost,  instead  of  displacing 
and  annulling  water- baptism,  as  we  might  have 
anticipated,  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is  re- 
garded as  normally  coincident  with  the  other: 
'  Repent  and  be  baptized  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  (2»,  cf.  9^).  When 
peopTe  believed  and  were  baptized,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  fall  on  any  of  them,  it  was  abnormal 
and  disconcerting, — at  least  on  St.  Luke's  theory 
(8'*""), — and  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  it.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  only  baptism  spoken 
of  in  Acts  is  that  of  adult  penitent  believers,  and 
that  for  such  persons  the  public  confession  of  their 
faith,  in  a  ritual  act,  was  naturally  the  occasion  of 
profoundly  moving  experiences — experiences  which, 
as  rising  mto  higher  ranges  of  thought  and  feeling 
than  usual,  were  ascrib^  by  the  early  Church  to 
the  Spirit  To  find  in  Ac  8**-"  or  19^"^  an  analogue 
of  'confirmation,'  a  sacrament  supplementary  to 
baptism,  and  capable  of  being  conferred  only  by  an 
Apostle  or  by  a  bishop  as  his  successor,  is  an 
anachronism.  The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be- 
stowed on  these  two  occasions  when  Apostles 
prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  baptized,  were 
what  may  be  called  spiritual  gifts  failing  within 
the  sphere  of  the  senses ;  '  they  spoke  with  tongues 
and  prophesied'  (19").  In  connrmation,  this  is 
neither  asked  nor  wanted,  but  this  and  nothing 
else  is  what  is  desiderated  by  St.  Luke.  The 
emotional  stimulation,  which  liberates  the  hidden 

etwers  of  human  nature,  is  itself  the  nft  of  the 
oly  Spirit  in  virtue  of  which  peopTe  become 
gloesolalists  or  prophets.  But  though,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  normal 
accompaniment  of  baptism,  the  order  of  the  two 
things  may  be  reversed.  Cornelius  and  his  house- 
hold are  baptized,  not  in  order  to  receive,  but 
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because  they  have  received,  the  Spirit  (10**^). 
And  more  important  than  any  single  observation 
is  the  fact  that  in  Acts,  as  elsewhere  in  the  NT, 
the  reception  of  the  Spirit  is  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity. *  They  received  the  Holy  Spirit  even  as 
we  did'  (10*7  xi"  15«-).  All  that  makes  a  man  a 
Christian  is  in  this,  and  where  this  is  there  can  be 
no  distinction  of  Jew  or  Grentile  more.  The 
Church  is  one  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

12.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  Holy  Spirit  is  men- 
tioned nearly  120  times,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
a  prominence  and  importance  which  it  has  nowhere 
else  in  the  NT.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  in 
detail  here.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  repre- 
sentations of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  effects  produced 
by  its  reception,  entirely  similar  to  those  in  Acts  : 
St.  Paul's  whole  ministry,  in  word  and  deed,  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Ro  W^) ;  those  wlio  receive  his  gospel  receive 
the  Spirit ;  the  chief  xap^A«*^«»  or  spiritual  gifts, 
are  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying  (1  Th 
6"^»    1  Co  12-14).     Though  St.  Paul  was  distin- 

fuished  himself,  above  everyone  at  Corinth,  by 
is  experiences  of  the  glossolalic  ecstasy,  and 
thank^  Grod  for  it  (1  Co  14^),  and  though  ne  dis- 
couraged the  sober-minded  Thessalonians  who 
would  have  hastily  repressed  it  (this  is  what  is 
meant  by  *  Quench  not  the  Spirit  *  in  1  Th  6*'),  he 
was  not  insensible  to  its  dangers.  There  was 
something  morbid  in  it ;  it  might  be  tainted  with 
vanity  and  self-indulgence ;  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  edify  the  Church.  Good  Christians  might 
even  be  conceived  as  thanking  God  that  they  did 
not  speak  with  tongues.  Even  the  higher  gift  of 
prophecy  needs  criticism  and  control.  The  man 
who  comes  to  the  church  with  a  '  teaching '  or  a 
*  revelation  *  may  come  in  the  Spirit, — he  may  be 
an  inspired  man, — but  he  is  not  irresponsible,  nor 
is  he  exempt  from  the  criticism  and  control  of  the 
Church.  *  Prophets'  spirits  are  subject  to  prophets  * 
(1  Co  14") :  the  Divine  impulse  under  which  the 

Erophet  in  each  case  spealcs  is  not  an  uncontrol- 
kble  force  which  must  nave  its  waj  irrespective  of 
order  or  decorum.  Neither  does  it  guarantee  in- 
fallibility :  the  human  individuality  counts  for 
something  in  every  utterance,  and  when  two  or 
three  *  prophets '  nave  spoken  the  others  are  to 
judge  (1  Co  14^).  The  Cnristian  common  sense  of 
the  community,  so  to  speak,  is  felt  to  be  more 
inspired  than  the  most  ardent  utterance  of  any 
individual.  St.  Paul  even  mentions  among  x^P^^^- 
/lara  one  which  he  calls  diaxplfftis  iryevfidTtay— the 
faculty  of  decidiuj^  on  each  occasion  what  is  the 
true  character  of  the  impulse  under  which  a 
man  speaks,  and  in  particular  whether  it  is  of 
God  or  not  The  conception  of  a  spiritual  gift  of 
this  kind — an  instinctive  sense  for  what  is  or  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  gospel — is  peculiar.  It 
brings  us  within  sight  of  wnat  is  characteristically 
Pauline  in  the  conception  of  the  Spirit,  namely, 
a  possession  of  the  Spirit  which  is  beyond  all  par- 
ticular *  gifts'  or  'operations'  of  a  spiritual  kind, 
which  is,  in  short,  identical  with  Christian  life. 
To  quote  from  Mr.  Wood  {op.  cit.  268):  *Paul 
grasped  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  religious  life, 
and  spoke  of  the  spirit  not  merely  as  God  acting 
in  an  occasional  extraordinary  and  emotional  ex- 
perience, but  as  being  the  Divine  source  and  basis 
of  all  the  Christian  hfe.  For  him  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  cause  not  only  of  religious  experiences,  but  of 
religious  experience.  The  test  of  tne  Spirit  of  God 
in  a  man  is  no  longer  subjective  emotion,  but  the 
objective  value  of  iiis  life  for  the  progress  of  the 
will  of  God  as  working  itself  out  m  Uie  Church.' 
In  comparison  with  the  Spirit  in  this  large  sense, 
the  ))articular  manifestations  or  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
which  are  discussed  at  length  in  Ko  12,  1  Co  12-14, 
Eph  4,  have  a  subordinate  though  a  vital  import- 


ance. The  main  point  is  that  for  St.  Paul  Chris- 
tian life  and  life  in  the  Spirit  are  one  thing.  All 
Christian  graces  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal 
5^).  The  Christian  Grod  is  He  who  supplies  the 
Spirit  (3^).  To  become  a  Christian  is  to  receive  the 
Spirit  (3^).  To  live  as  a  Christian  is  to  walk  in  or 
by  the  Spirit  (6**).  The  Spirit  and  faith  are  corre- 
lative terms,  and  each  of  them  covers,  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  all  that  is  meant  by  Chris- 
tianity. Regarded  from  the  side  of  God  and  His 
grace  and  power  in  initiating  and  maintaining  it, 
Christianity  is  the  Spirit ;  regarded  from  the  side 
of  man  and  his  action  and  responsibility  in  re- 
lation to  Grod,  it  is  faith.  The  two  are  coexten- 
sive, and  all  Christianity  is  in  each.  This  is 
vividly  expressed  in  one  of  those  sentences  in 
which  St.  Paul  concentrates  his  whole  mind  on 
the  greatest  things:  ijfjLeis  ydp  irwt^ftaTi  ix  Tlarcias 
i\Trl8a  diKaiocnLfPtjs  dTCKdex^M^Oa  (5"^).  Here  is  every- 
thing that  enters  into  Christianity  and  determines 
it  to  be  what  it  is.  Like  the  old  religion,  it  has 
in  diKaioffuvfi  its  hope  or  goal ;  but  in  its  attitude 
to  this,  nothing  is  determined  by  law,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word ;  there  are  only  two  powers  of  which 
St.  Paul  is  conscious  as  counting  for  anything  in 
his  soul — the  one  is  Divine  (the  Spirit),  the  other 
is  human  (faith) ;  and  though  these  are  distinguish- 
able, they  cannot  be  known  apart.  Cf .  2  Th  2" 
ip  iiyiaffiMfi  Trvej^/JuiTos  xal  TUrrei  dXi/^efas,  where  '  in 
consecration  wrought  by  God's  Spirit,  and  belief 
of  the  truth,'  is  to  pe  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  the  connexions  between  tiiis  Pauline 
conception  of  the  Spirit  and  what  we  find  in  the 
life  01  Jesus,  (a)  To  begin  with,  the  Spirit  is  for 
St.  Paul  specificalljr  Christian.  It  is  not  the  power 
or  the  life  of  God  simpliciter^  but  the  power  or  the 
life  of  God  as  (jrod  has  been  manifested  in  Christ, 
and  especially  in  His  resurrection  and  exaltation. 
He  calls  it  expressly  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Ro  8*) ; 
it  is  an  epistle  of  Christ  tnat  is  wTitten  on  men's 
hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  (2  Co  3>) ;  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit 
(3^^),  and  he  who  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit 
(1  Co  6").  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is,  it  may 
be  said,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Lord ;  it  is 
not  an  indefimte  powder  of  (rod,  but  the  last  Adam 
who  has  become  life-giving  spirit  (15**).  When  a 
criterion  of  ' spiritual'  utterances  is  sought,  it  is 
found  in  Jesus  ( 12*) :  to  say  Jesus  is  anathema  proves 
that  it  is  not  God's  Spirit  in  which  one  speaks; 
but  only  in  the  Holy  Spirit  can  one  say  '  Jesus  is 
Lord.'  To  confess  the  exaltation,  not  of  an  un- 
known person,  but  of  Jesus,  and  to  live  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  is  to  be  a  genuine  Christian.  Passages 
like  these  prove  that  if  there  was  any  danger  in 
the  Pauline  churches  of  an  ecstatic  enthusiasm 
doing  less  than  justice  to  the  historical  character 
of  Christianity,  it  was  a  danger  to  which  St.  Paul 
was  alive  from  the  first,  and  which  he  did  his  best 
to  obviate.  That  St.  Paul  and  the  members  of  his 
churches  had  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
torical tradition  of  Jesus  as  gave  definite  meaning 
to  His  name,  the  writer  has  no  doubt.  —  {h)  A 
further  point  in  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  Spirit, 
which  connects  it  essentially  with  Jesus,  is  seen  in 
this :  it  is  a  spirit  of  adoption  or  sonship,  breaking 
out  in  the  loud  and  joyful  cry,  ^Abba,  Father? 
All  who  are  led  by  it  are  sons  of  God.  Because 
they  are  sons,  God  has  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His 
Son  into  their  hearts  (Ro  8>**,  Gal  4«).  It  is  not  a 
spirit  of  douXefa  or  detXia  (2  Ti  T),  but  of  trust  and 
joy.  (r)  Especially  as  a  spirit  of  sonship  is  it  a 
spirit  of  freedom :  6  Si  xi^pios  rb  irveO^'  o5  W  t6 
TTpevfxa  Kvolov,  ^XevBcpia  (2  Co  3").  *E\€veepos,  Aeu- 
$€piay  ana  iXevScpoGy  are  great  Pauline  words  in 
this  connexion.    What  they  suggest  is  the  emanci- 
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jMLtiuu  of  the  CbriHtian  life  from  everytliing  Btatn- 
torvi  whatever  its  origin.  The  ChnBtiaii  is  not 
ancier  law,  bnt  nnder  grace ;  no  statute  oontri- 
bates  in  the  least  degree  to  make  him  what  he  in, 
or  to  give  him  the  experiences  which  he  has  ;  it  is 
aH  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  crnci£ed  and 
risen  Christ,  and  ahuidons  himself  in  faith  to  the 
Divine  love  there  revealed,  that  the  Divine  power 
descends  into  bin  heart  which  onnalii  all  the 
statutes  and  conventionB  he  has  ever  known,  and 
is  itKelf  evtrytking  to  him  henceforth.  It  is  under 
the  inapir&tion  of  this  power,  and  of  this  power 
alone,  that  be  now  livee  and  acta ;  not  conformity 
to  any  external  standard,  however  high,  bnt  moru  i 
originality  like  tliat  of  Jesus,  because  inspired  hy 
the  cunsciouBness  of  Jesus  and  of  all  he  owes  to 
Him,  ia  what  is  required  of  him  at  every  step. 
That  sach    a   conception    lb    not  without  moral 

S^rils,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  abused,  St. 
aul  was  well  aware  (Gal  S",  Ro  6") ;  but  it  in  in 
one  respect  the  fundamental  truth  of  his  goepel, 
and  he  would  never  compromise  upon  it.  That  it 
bos  its  basis  in  the  teaching  of  Jeeus — as  its  su- 
preme illustration  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesns — we 
majr  see  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  from  ' 
Mt  17^",  Jn  8"-".— (d)  Agiun.  tlie  Pauline  idea 
of  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  (dppa^r  2  Co  l"  ^, 
Eph  1"),  ur  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (dropjci). 
Bo  8"),  according  to  which  the  Sjiirit  ia  a  gnal^-  ! 
tee  of  eternal  life,  is  continnoos  with  the  teaching 
of  Je«us.  The  Spirit  is  such  a  guarantee  because  ' 
it  is  a  quickening  spirit,  '  the  Spirit  of  him  that  ' 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead '  (8") ;  it  brings  to  men 
the  life  of  God,  the  same  life  that  was  niaidfested 
in  JenuH,  and  that  made  it  impOHsible  that  He 
shonld  be  boldeu  of  death  (Ac  2"J.  The  argu- 
ment, or  rather  the  asimmption  of  the  Apostle,  in 
all  these  passagee  is  the  some  as  that  of  Jesns  in 
His  answer  to  the  Saddncees.  When  God  has 
pledged  His  friendship  to  men  as  He  did  to  the 
patnarchs  in  ancient  days,  or  as  He  doex  to  Chris- 
tians now  in  making  them,  through  the  Spirit,  par- 
takem  of  His  own  life.  He  has  entered  into  a 
relation  to  them  to  which  death  can  make  no 
dilTerence.  His  love  outwardly.  His  Spirit  in. 
wardly,  both  mean  inmiortality.  They  both  say 
of  God's  flock :  '  They  shall  never  perish  ;  none 
can  plnck  them  out  of^tJie  Father's  hand '  ( Jn  10"). 
The  only  difference  is  that  when  immortality  ia 
deduced  from  the  poaaesaion  of  the  Spirit  (that  is, 
the  life  of  God),  it  is  referred,  so  to  speak,  to  a  natu- 
ral or  supernatural  law,  and  we  see  it  aa  part  of  a 
constitution  of  things ;  whereas  when  it  ia  deduced 
from  the  friendship  of  God,  we  see  it  purely  as  a 
gift  of  His  grace. — (e)  Formally,  there  is  one  great 
contrast  which  brings  out  the  meaning  of  spirit  in 
St.  Panl,  but  which  cannot  be  directly  connected 
with  JeaOH,  the  contrast  of  spirit  and  fiesh.  Thia 
pervaile.'*  the  Apostle's  writings,  and  ia  conapicu- 
oUM  in  sucli  passages  as  Ro  8.  Gal  6.  The  flenh 
represents  for  him  ain  in  its  virulent  and  consti- 
tutional  character ;  the  Spirit  is  the  Divine  power 
driven  to  the  believer  in  Jeans,  which  enables  him 
to  do  what  the  Law  could  not  do — to  vanquish  or 
put  to  death  the  flesh.  Yet  when  St.  Paul  learned 
the  lesson  that  only  the  Spirit  could  overcome  the 
flesh,  he  merely  learned  what  Jesus  taught  the  rich 
ruler— "There  ia  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God' 
(Mk  IO")^with  its  necessary  inference,  that  for 
any  goodness  we  can  ever  attain  we  must  be  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  God.  St.  Paul's  gospel  means 
not  only  that  we  must  be  so  dependent,  but  that 
by  God  s  mercy  such  dependence  is  made  possible 
for  us ;  God  puts  His  Holy  Spirit  in  those  who 
believe  in  Jesus,  with  their  sanctjfication  expressly 
in  view  (I  Th  4'^).  There  ia,  of  course,  a  reference 
here  to  the  OT  conception  of  the  Spirit  in  Ezk 
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The  iumfM  In  which  the  Spirit  ii  nguded  by  St.  Pkul 
u  s  snirca  of  kDawl«l(8  or  nvElatioa  km  imonc  Ui(  moat 
difficult  hi  hill  wrilinicv,  and  have  nolhin^  uulogoiu  to  Ihaa  fa 
ths  ByDoptJc  wocdi  or  Jmu.  Boido  1  Co  17>  (when  tbt 
'  word  of  wiidaii '  uid  th«  '  word  of  knowLedi^ '  are  locdiatcd 
through  tlic  Spirit]  and  11>  (whur  it  (xplalni  )')>xi>  •«»- 
Jbnt'ft  elc.)i  Uwre  uv  the  longer  peae^^  tn  1  Oo  fi  anil  Eph 
V"-.  In  both  thcM  ft^ma  t.  wbdom  li  ipoken  of  which  1* 
imparted  by  Uie  Spirit  to  heheven  (though  u^v  in  1  Co  t^°  mij 
naei  tmly  lo  the  Apoetiee  or  other  inapired  Uachem).  ^^le 
Spirit  can  Impart  Uu*  wMoiD  betsUK  it  nrchs  all  thlnin, 
deptbof  O^'     ' -.  -     .  .        . 


uit  riu?  in  til 


which  w  ... 

;  wp—la  of  ths  tbingi  ' which  eje  ha* 
■  luv  vDQK  4nji  iw  iiouu  .  .  .  ftil  thftt  God  hftA  pnpared  for  those 
who  lore  hhn '  l»),  or,  In  the  woni»  of  Eph  1",  of  ■  the  hope 
attached  to  Qod'a  calilng,  of  the  rkha  of  the  glor^  of  hii 
iuheritaooe  ^a  the  ^dCb.  Only  the  man  who  haa  the  St^t 
hlnwelf.  who  haa  had  the  ey«  of  hla  ham  Uiumined  can 
receive,  teach,  or  appreciate  thii  wiedom.  If  we  ahould  my 
thai  we  have  a  nofable  apedmen  of  it  in  1  Co  1&,  then  LU 
ChriaUaa  cbuacter  ii  Uwrou^j  laf^uanled  ;  it  apeaka  not 
merely  ol  tte  thinn  that  are  freely  ^ven  to  lu  by  God  m. 
but  of  the  thlnsi  Oiat  are  freely  Driven  to  ua  by  Qod  in  CAriK. 
It  te  in  Him  thM  all  (baU  be  made  alive,  and  put  on  the  body 

01  Etory  (1  Co  UB,  Ph  3)l>  Hit  Chritt  in  ua  w^o  ii  the  hope 
of  Uwflory  cantcmpUtedtorna  in Ood'a wiskim fCol I",  t  Oo 
sn  Ae  power  with  which  Ood  wrou^t  In  Ohriat  when  H« 
nieed  HitD  from  ttie  dead  and  mt  Bhn  at  Rli  rlgfat  hand  In  the 
heavenly  placM  (Eph  IV-),  h  the  laiDe  ai  '  the  power  whicb 
worketh  In  ua>  through  the  Spirit  (l«i),  and  it  work*  in  na  to 
the  Mime  gtoriOfi*  ime.  It  ia  perhaps  impovdhle  for  u*  to 
appreciate  u  tevclalJod  all  Uw  form*  in  which  St  Paol^ 
thought  and  imagination  doOked  theoMelve*  M  ht  Wd  bold  ol 
the  hopa  of  ifiorj  uKI  hnmorlality  in  Chriit ;  but.  Judging  trsni 
the  comtdnatlon  ol  these  pMHges,  tlili  aeeun  to  have  lieen  the 
■ubetanoe  ol  hi*  Mrlt-tangfat  wisdom.  On  Ita  agrcancnt  la 
■ubsUucewH]]  Uianilod  of  ChrUne  under  (d)  above.  Tbs 
Tiiilli  of  |mm*malUin  ri>?""ii|iiiii  lilliiil  In  luch  Johimnins 

lieve  because  you  are  not  qf  nw  MAop  .  .  .  eveiy  one  that  Is 
ilf  Oi  truth  heveth  mj-  vidcie'^(Jn  KF^M  1S>0.  Thi*  *g«l> 
onlte*  with  jMtu  the  Pauline  conception  of  tbe  ^Mt. 

IS.  The  NT  books  whicb  were  written  under 
Pauline  influence  scarcely  call  for  independent 
couaideration.  Hebrews  has  one  reference  (2*)  and 
perhaps  a  second  (6*)  to  the  'gifta'  of  the  Spirit, 
the  first  alluding  to  them  as  God's  testimony  to 
Chriat  r  elsewhere  it  refers  to  the  Spirit  only  aa 
the  speaker  in  the  OT  (^  9'_10").  In  1  P  l^tbe 
striking  e^ipreaaion  ir  iyioo'/iv  rniftaroi,  standing 
as  it  does  between  the  '  foreknowledge  of  God 
tlie  Father '  and  '  obedience  and  sprinkung  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,'  in,  no  doabt,  to  be  rendered, 
as  in  2  Th  2",  '  in  a  consecration  wrought  by  the 
Spirit ' ;  it  is  in  this  that  God's  eternal  purpose  of 
redemption  ia  realiied.  Probably  in  both  places 
( 1  F  1*  2  Th  2")  there  ia  an  allusion  to  baptism. 
In  1  Pt  1"  the  idea  tliat  the  Spirit  in  the  OT  (!) 
prophets  was  Christ's  Spirit  must  be  connected 
-sdth  tbe  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ ;  in 
1'*  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven  is  the  power 
which  attends  the  Christian  evangelist  and  makes 
his  wonls  efl'ective.  This  idea,  of  course,  pervades 
the  NT,  and  goes  back  to  sach  words  of  Jeana  as 
Mk  13",  Lk  24"^.  '  The  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 
(Jod '  in  1  P  4"  recaUs  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the 
Spirit  as  tbe  earnest  of  immortality  ;  it  ia  the 
spirit  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  because  it  opens 
men's  eyes  to  the  reality  of  it  (ICo  2,  Eph  P"-), 
and  enanres  their  entrance  into  it  (2  Co  6*).     Id 

2  Ti  1"  it  is  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  which 
enables  ime  to  guard  the  Chriatian  deposit  —  a 
Christian  inference  from  1  O  2",  Jn  18".  In  Tit 
3»  the  thought  of  IP  1»,  2  Th  2"*,  is  more  articu- 
lately  exprMSod ;  side  by  aide  with  '  the  laver  of 
regeneration'  we  have  'renewal  wrought  bv  tlie 
Holy  Spirit.'  There  is  nothing  more  here  than  a 
fulfument  of  the  Baptist's  words—'  He  shall  baptize 
you  with  holy  spirit'  (Mk  I'), 

U.  The  Johannine  books  cover  all  the  literary 
forma  known  to  tbe  NT, — Ciospel,  Epistle,  Apoca- 
lypse,— and  the  Spirit  ia  prominent  in  all.  To 
understand  them  it  is  necessary  to  remeraber  that 
all  tbe  experience  of  tbe  Pauline  churches  lie* 
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beliind  them,  and  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  originated  have  exercised  a  decided  influence 
on  their  presentation  of  the  facts  and  ideas  with 
which  they  deal. 

(a)  To  begin  with  the  ApoccUyjMey  the  writer 
speaks  four  times  of  being,  or  being  carried  oif, 
^  TvivfiaTi  {V^  4'  17*  21*®),  an  expression  which, 
whether  it  is  literary  artifice  or  a  description  of 
remembered  experience,  suggests  the  condition  of 

firophetic  ecstasy  in  which  he  saw  his  visions, 
f  St.  Paul  had  spoken  of  the  Spirit  in  that  con- 
nexion, we  should  have  referred  for  interpretation 
to  2  Co  12"'*.  The  seven  spirits  before  Grod's 
throne,  whatever  their  connexion  in  the  history 
of  religion  with  the  seven  Amshaspands  of  Persia, 
are  not  numericadly  seven.  In  the  Apocalypse 
they  are  treated  as  a  unity ;  they  are  the  Spirit  of 
Goa  in  the  completeness  of  its  powers  (1*  3^4'  5') ; 
and  when  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  having  the  seven 
spirits  of  God,  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  when 
we  read  in  the  Gospel  (3**)  that  God  does  not  give 
the  Spirit  by  measure  to  Him.  This  close  con- 
nexion of  Jesus  with  the  Spirit  (He  first  receives 
and  then  bestows  it)  is  strikingly  brought  out  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches.  In  all  of  them 
it  is  the  Risen  Christ  who  speaks ;  but  at  the  end 
of  each  we  read :  '  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Churches '  (2?*  *^ 
17. »  38. 13.  a).  In  St.  Paul's  phrase,  here  too  *  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit.'  It  is  no  other  than  Christ 
who  speaks  through  the  inspired  prophet.  And  al- 
thougn  iv  TTpeOfiaTi  probably  means  *  m  an  ecstasy,' 
it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  inarticulate 
or  unbalance  about  these  searching  letters.  They 
are  terrible  in  their  calm  as  in  their  passion.  Cf. 
the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  in  14».  In  1 V^  and  13^ 
we  are  really  on  OT  ground,  and  the  Spirit  is  not 
specifically  Christian,  but,  as  in  OT  paaaim,  the 
principle  of  life.  But  the  most  striking  utterance 
on  the  Spirit  is  19**^  ^  yhp  fAaprvpla,  'Ii/croO  iariw  rb 
TPtvfia  r^  Tpo^rfT€las,  Tms  means  that  the  Spirit, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  possessed  by 
Jesus  and  bestowed  by  Him,  has  also  Him  as  its 
object.  In  all  the  prophets— in  all  inspired  men 
— what  it  does  is  to  Dear  a  testimony  to  Him.  All 
the  prophets,  who  are  prophets  simply  through 
having  the  Spirit,  are  witnesses  to  Jesus.  This 
agrees  not  only  with  the  Gospel  (16*  16"),  but  with 
such  other  words  of  Jesus  as  Ac  1^ 

(6)  Proceeding  to  the  Gomel  of  John,  we  find,  as 
in  the  Synoptics,  that  the  Spirit  is  first  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  *  1  have 
seen,'  says  the  Baptist,  '  the  Spirit  descending  as 
a  dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it  abode  upon  him. 
And  I  did  not  know  him,  but  he  who  sent  me  to 
baptize  in  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  On  wliom- 
soever  thou  seest  the  Spirit  descending  and  abiding 
on  him,  the  same  is  he  who  baptizeth  in  holy 
spirit.  And  I  have  seen  and  borne  witness  that 
thU  is  the  Son  of  God'  (1*«^).  What  strikes  us 
here  is  the  assumption  that  every  reader  will  know 
what  is  meant  by  *  the  Spirit*  or  by  *  holy  spirit.' 
Tlie  Grospel  is  meant  for  Christians  to  whom  the 
Spirit  is  an  experience,  an  experience  which  they 
owe  to  Jesus  (for  it  is  He  who  baptizes  with  holy 
spirit) ;  an  experience,  however,  which  Jesus  in 
His  turn  had  had  (He  had  been  baptized  with  holy 
spirit). 

It  is  often  said  that  this  idea  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on 
Jesus  is  only  a  piece  of  the  Christian  tradition,  too  firmly 
estabh'shed  for  the  Evangelist  to  be  able  to  discard  it,  but  really 
inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  Christ  in  the  Prologue.  The 
Word  incarnate  (it  is  argued)  cannot  need  to  be  baptized  wiUi 
the  Holy  Snirit.  To  say  so  is  to  assume  that  we  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  '  Word  incarnate '  without  looking  at  the  story  of 
Jesus.  The  assumption  cannot  be  justified.  A  great  spiritual 
experience,  according  to  all  the  Gospels,  is  connected  with  the 
baptism  of  Jesus ;  according  to  all  the  Gospels,  also,  it  is  the 
experience  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit.  U  the  Evangelist  sets 
this  down  without  embarrassment  side  by  side  with  his  prO' 


logue,  the  presumption  is  that  he  felt  no  Inconaisteney  betwe«s 
them,  and  that  there  is  none.  His  idea  m«y  rather  be  Unat  it  is 
the  measureless  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  virtue  of  which  Jesus  if  th« 
Word  incarnate.  If  He  haid  not  had  this  experienoe  at  His 
baptism,  and  all  that  flowed  from  it,  He  woukf  not  have  been 
(or  been  recognizable  as)  the  Son  of  Ood  (Jn  1*S)^  as  Ood  manl-' 
feat  in  the  fledi,  Immanuel. 

Possibly  part  of  the  Evangelist's  interest  in  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  la^  in  this,  that  in  it  the  symbol 
and  the  thing  signined  coincided.  Ordinarily^  in 
the  Baptist's  preaching,  water  and  the  Spirit  are 
contrasted :  here  the  one  accompanies  the  othen 
This  is  the  type  of  the  Christian  baptism  with 
which  the  autnor  and  his  readers  are  familiar.  In 
it  water  and  the  Spirit  normally  coincide.  Thi» 
may  seem  a  not  very  real  idea  to  us ;  but  we  have 
to  consider  that  even  within  the  first  century 
Christianity  was  assuming  some  of  the  features  of 
a  sacramental  system,  that  much  in  the  mental 
sympathies  of  the  early  centuries  found  this  oon*' 
genial,  and  that  it  might  seem  not  unimportant 
to  find  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  history  its 
fundamental  rite  under^ne  by  the  Founder,  and 
proved  to  be  not  only  a  form,  but  a  power. 

The  turning  of  ttie  water  into  wine  is  no  donbt 
a  symbol  of  the  whole  work  of  Jesus, — ^the  raising 
of  religion  to  a  higher  power,  or,  more  speHcifically, 
the  elevation  of  water-baptism  into  baptism  witb 
holy  spirit.  The  Spirit,  however,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  connexion,  and  we  get  into  closer 
(luarters  with  the  subject  in  ch.  3.  There  the 
decisive  word  is  v.'^  *  Except  a  man  be  bom  i^ 
Odaros  Kal  Twe6/iaTot,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  It  is  not  the  mind  of  Jesus  -wiuk 
which  we  are  immediately  dealing,  but  the  mind 
of  Jesus  as  interpreted  in  the  mind  of  the  Evan* 

gslist  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  time. 
ranting  this,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  onite 
impossible  to  question  either  a  reference  to  Bap* 
tism  here  or  one  to  the  Supper  in  ch.  6.  Nor  is 
the  meaning  of  the  reference  doubtfuL  As  in  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  so  in  Christian  baptbm,  water 
and  spirit  are  not  thought  of  as  in  contrast,  bat  as 
in  conjunction.  No  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  baptism  was  administered 
—conditions  of  penitence  and  of  faith  in  Christ  on 
the  part  of  the  baptized.  These  are  assumed  as 
familiar  to  everyone.  But  under  these  conditions 
the  new  birth  is  connected  unequivocally  with  the 
Spirit  and  with  the  rite  in  the  administration  of 
which  the  Spirit  is  normally  present.  One  of  the 
great  words  and  ideas  of  tne  Gospel  is  'life.* 
Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  simply  as  the  gift  c^ 
God.  The  Father  h&s  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  Himself,  and  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom 
He  will  (5'^**).  Here,  however,  the  life  is  oon- 
ceived  on  the  analogy  of  natural  life,  and  the 
entrance  into  it  is  by  a  birth  which  depends  on 
the  act  of  God  through  His  Spirit.  The  life  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  is  nothing  less  than 
the  eternal  life  of  God  Himself  (1  Jn  P),  and  only 
God  can  beget  it  in  the  soul.  To  be  bom  of  Grod 
and  bom  of  the  Spirit  are  the  same  thin^  (1  Jn 
2®  3*  5*').  When  Jesus  says,  *  That  which  is  bom 
of  the  fiesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit '  ( Jn  3^),  He  means  that  it  is  not  any- 
thing we  owe  to  our  fathers  and  mothers,  bnt  only 
something  we  owe  to  God,  which  quickens  the  lira 
of  God  in  us.  Put  with  this  generality,  it  mi|^ht 
seem  as  though  the  Spirit  here  had  no  connexion, 
or  no  particular  connexion,  with  Christ;  it  is 
almost  as  though  we  were  at  the  OT  stage,  at 
which  the  Spirit  is  merely  a  synonym  for  God 
acting.  But  to  say  this  is  to  forget  the  connexion 
here  asserted  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Christian  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  It  is  through  baptism  in  the 
name  of*  Jesus  that  the  Spirit  is  received  ;  and  jnst 
as  the  vpcOfia  ^djovotovy  of  St.  Paul  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Risen  Saviour,  so  here,  in  the  sense  of  the 
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Evangelist,  it  is  the  same  Spirit,  acting  in  and 
through  the  ordinance  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  that 
is  the  source  of  all  Divine  life.  As  the  conversa- 
tion goes  on,  too,  while  the  water,  as  merely  sym- 
bolical, dro|M  out  (it  only  appears  in  v.^),  and  the 
Spirit  remains  bv  itself  (v.^),  attention  is  directed 
to  the  Son  of  Man,  lifted  up  as  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  that  whosoever 
believes  may  in  Him  have  eternal  life.  Here  we 
have  the  ideas  introduced  which  define  the  Spirit 
— the  experiences  through  which  the  experience  of 
the  Spirit  comes  to  us  with  life-givins  ^wer.  The 
new  birth  is  mysterious,  indeed,  in  all  its  aspects ; 
it  is  like  the  wmd  which  blows  where  it  will.  We 
cannot  tell  how  it  originates  or  in  what  it  will 
end.  But  it  is  not  blankly  mysterious,  and  there 
is  nothing  magical  in  its  connexion  with  the  sacra- 
ment. It  comes  into  experience  along  with  other 
things  which  form  part  of  the  same  system  of 
reality  with  it, — the  sin-bearing  death  of  Christ, 
the  proclamation  of  that  death,  and  believing 
surrender  to  it.  All  this  is  concentrated  and 
svmbolized  in  baptism  ;  and  it  is  because  of  this 
that  baptism  and  being  bom  of  the  Spirit  are 
represented  as  coincident.  Baptism  is  a  kind  of 
focal  point  in  which  all  the  quickening  powers  of 
God  in  Christ  crucified  tell  upon  the  soul  under 
the  conditions  of  penitence  and  faith  which  make 
them  effective.  Tne  life  that  comes  to  us  in  this 
experience  is  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  the  Divine 
life;  but  quite  definitely  also  it  is  a  life  which 
we  owe  to  tiie  death  of  Christ.  (To  apply  this  con- 
ception of  baptismal  regeneration  to  tne  case  of 
infants  is  to  desert  the  ground  of  experience,  on 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  throughout,  for  what  is 
to  us  an  unconditioned  void,  hi  this  adventure 
the  NT  gives  us  no  assistance  whatever). 

At  the  close  of  ch.  3  we  revert,  apparently  in 
words  of  the  Baptist,  really  in  words  or  the  Evan- 
gelist, to  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  bestowed  on 
Jesus  bv  God.  He  whom  God  sent  speaks  the 
words  of  God  ;  He  does  this,  and  can  do  it,  because 
God  gives  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  to  Him  (3**). 
Here  the  idea  is  like  that  in  1  Co  2^^ :  'As  no  man 
knows  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  a 
man  which  is  in  iiim,  even  so  the  things  of  (jrod  no 
man  knows,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.*  It  is  in  virtue 
of  having  this  Spirit,  not  partially  but  comjiletely, 
that  Jesus  speaks  the  words  of  God  ;  in  distinction 
from  those  who  had  only  partial  and  transient 
illumination.  He  has  received  the  Spirit  in  its  ful- 
ness and  is  the  Word  incarnate.  To  have  the 
Spirit  in  this  sense  and  measure,  to  be  the  Word 
made  flesh,  and  to  have  all  things  put  into  His 
hand  by  the  Father  (3*^  5^),  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

The  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  Spirit  in  ch.  4 
(where  Jesus  offers  the  '  living  water')  and  in  ch.  5 
(where  we  are  told  that  the  ^n  gives  life  to  whom 
He  will :  with  ^iwiroieiF,  v.",  cf.  St.  Paul's  Twev/ia 
j^uoiroiovp,  1  Co  15**,  and  Jn  6")  is  very  remarkable ; 
but  it  has  an  exact  parallel  in  the  complete  absence 
of  the  Spirit  from  Ro  6.  Wlien  we  come  to  ch.  6 
it  is  different.  The  reference  here  to  the  Supper 
is  as  unmistakable  as  that  to  Baptism  in  ch.  3. 
The  discourse  starts  from  the  hresA  of  life,  but  the 

feneral  idea  of  feeding  on  Christ  or  living  on  Him 
y  faith,  is  specified  as  it  proceeds,  in  aCTeement 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Supper,  into  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood.  In  the  most  intense  and 
vehement  expressions  of  this  kind,  indeed,  there  is 
never  anything  more  than  in  v.*'  ( *  He  that  believeth 
hath  eternal  life*)  or  in  v.'^CHe  that  eateth  me 
shall  live  by  me ').  It  is  not  only  conceivable,  but 
highly  probable,  especially  in  view  of  a  passage 
like  1  Co  10,  that  when  this  chapter  was  written 
materialistic  and  superstitious  ideas  about  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper  were  already  current  in 


the  Church,  and  that  the  Evangelist  has  the  ex- 
press  desi^  of  correcting  them.  He  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  usin^  the  boldest  liturgical  language  :  he 
speaks  of  eatmK  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  a  tone  which  seems  almost 
intended  to  challenge,  if  not  to  defy,  intelligence ; 
he  recognizes  by  doing^  so  that  only  language  of 
poetic  intensity  like  this,  to  which  it  is  absmd  to 
say  that  a  synibol  is  only  a  symbol,  is  appropriate 
in  worship ;  yet  just  as  in  ch.  3  water  is  mentioned 
only  once,  and  the  Spirit  afterwards  spoken  of  inde« 
pendently,  so  here  any  risk  of  religious  materialism 
18  swept  away  in  the  words,  *  It  is  the  spirit  which 
gives  life  .  •  .  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you 
are  spirit  and  are  life  *  (v.").  There  is  no  deprecia- 
tion of  the  sacrament  here  any  more  than  in  ch.  3, 
and  no  exaltation  of  the  worcfs  of  Jesus  as  opposed 
to  it ;  but  there  is  a  safeguard  against  the  super- 
stitious abuse  of  it.  It  is  nothing  material,  no  res 
sacramenti,  on  which  the  believer  depends  for 
eternal  life.  No  doubt  Christ,  the  Cnrist  who 
speaks  of  His  flesh  as  true  food  and  His  blood  as 
true  drink  (v."^),  is,  in  all  the  truth  of  His  humanity 
and  His  Passion,  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  soul, 
and  the  believer  realizes  this  in  the  sacrament; 
but  it  is  not  through  the  material  elements  that 
Christ  sustains  spiritual  life ;  if  His  words  are  read 
in  this  sense,  their  character  is  misconceived ;  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  region  of  spirit  and  life  to 
which  they  belong,  and  in  which  alone  Christ 
vivifies  men. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  on  the 
Spirit  is  T^^;  On  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  Jesus  stands  in  the  Temple  and  cries, 
'  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.  The  words  are  on  a  level  with  those  in  ch. 
4,  in  which  He  promises  the  living  water  to  the 
woman  at  the  well.  But  here  Jesus  goes  further. 
'  He  that  believeth  in  me,'  He  adds,  *  as  said  the 
Scripture,  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water.'  Without  discussing  the  reference 
to  '  Scripture,'  what  does  this  mean  ?  The  Evan- 
gelist himself  interprets  the  words :  *  This  he  said 
of  the  Spirit  which  those  who  believed  on  him  were 
to  receive,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  Spirit  (o(Hrw  T^p 
fjv  rw€Vfia),  for  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.'  This 
is  clearly  written  from  the  standpoint  of  experi- 
ence and  fulfilment.  After  Jesus  was  glorified 
through  death  and  resurrection,  those  who  be- 
lieved had  experience  of  His  power  such  as  they 
had  never  haa  before.  They  had  owed  Him  mucn 
while  the^  were  with  Him  on  earth  ;  He  had  in  a 
sense  satisfied  their  own  spiritual  needs  (6*^*) ;  He 
had  given  them  the  bread  of  life  to  eat  and  the 
living  water  to  drink.  But  now  He  did  more.  He 
came  to  them  in  a  power  which  enabled  them  to 
be  witnesses  to  Him ;  others  obtained  the  Spirit 
through  them  ;  the  living  water  which  He  had 
given  them  overflowed  from  them  as  from  an  in- 
exhaustible spring.  Whether  this  is  what  Jesus 
meant  or  not,  it  is  true ;  it  answers  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  the  whole  of  the  NT  reveals  them. 
Pentecost  was  inconceivable  to  the  Evangelist  ex- 
cept as  the  sequel  to  the  Passion  and  Exaltation  of 
Jesus;  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  new  era  is  determined  in  point 
of  fact  by  these  antecedents.  We  have  seen  the 
same  connexion  of  ideas  already  in  the  chapters  on 
the  sacraments :  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  as  un- 
mistakably present  in  3**  and  6****  as  in  7*.  It 
seems  very  gratuitous,  then,  to  argue  with  Wendt 
that  the  Evangelist  has  mistaken  Jesus,  and  that 
our  Lord  means  no  more  here  than  in  ch.  4. 

The  Johannine  conception  of  the  Spirit  comes 
out  most  fully  in  chs.  14-16.  The  Spirit  may  be 
said  to  be  the  main  subject  in  the  discourses  in 
which  Jesus  prepares  the  disciples  for  His  de- 
parture.   All  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
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words  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  have  to  be 
allowed  for  here ;  to  draw  the  line  between  what 
was  literally  said  by  Jesus  at  the  moment  and 
what  is  due  to  the  commentary  of  experience  inter- 
preting^His  remembered  wordis,  might  have  seemed 
to  the  £)vangelist  himself  not  only  unreal  but  un- 
spiritual.    The  following  points  may  be  noted. 

(1)  The  first  hint  of  the  future  suggests  the  sur- 
passing greatness  of  the  experiences  which  the 
Spirit  was  to  bring.  'He  that  believeth  on  me, 
the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do ;  because  I  go  to  the 
Father.  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be 
glorified  in  the  Son '  {W^-),  The  Spirit  is  not  yet 
named,  but  we  can  see  that  it  is  in  the  writer's 
mind.  The  overwhelming  experiences  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  the  great  movement  then  inaus^urated, 
the  new  sense  of  the  power  of  prayer  as  it  takes  hold 
of  the  name  of  Jesus,  cast  beforehand  the  shadow 
of  their  coming  in  these  amazing  words.  This  is 
a  promise  of  the  Spirit^  though  the  name  is  not 
mentioned ;  and  indeed  nothing  short  of  their  ful- 
filment in  the  Apostolic  age  could  have  enabled 
the  writer  to  recall  such  words,  or  to  believe  them, 
or  to  have  any  idea  of  what  they  might  mean. 

(2)  Immediately  after,  the  language  becomes 
more  precise,  and  the  Spirit  is  expressly  men- 
tioned 14^^'  *If  you  love  me,  you  will  keep  my 
commandments.  And  I  will  asK  the  Father,  and 
he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may 
be  with  you  for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth ; 
which  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  does  not 
see  or  know  it  (a^6).  You  know  it ;  for  it  dwells 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  vou 
desolate  :  I  come  unto  you.'  What  strikes  us  first 
here  is  the  new  name  given  to  the  Spirit,  AXKw 
rapdKXTfrop,  It  is  indeea  only  the  name  which  is 
new  :  in  idea  it  answers  closely  to  the  only  promise 
of  the  Spirit  which  we  find  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
These  older  writers  (apart  from  Lk  11^,  which  is 
no  real  exception)  only  speak  of  the  Spirit  as  a 
future  possession  of  the  disciples  in  Mk  13^^,  Lk 
W\  Mt  10^^  The  situation  contemplated  is  that 
in  which  the  disciples  are  brought  before  judges 
and  kings  to  bear  testimony  to  their  Master.  That 
is  the  hour  in  which  they  need  an  advocatusj  a 
counsel,  a  TapdirXi/rof ;  and  Jesus  promises  that  they 
will  have  one  in  the  Spirit.  The  expression 
*  another  advocate '  implies  that  the  disciples  have 
already  had  experience  of  one,  namely,  of  Jesus 
Himself.  As  long  as  He  was  with  them  their 
strength  was  reinforced  from  Him ;  and  when  He 
goes,  then,  in  response  to  His  intercession,  His 
place  is  taken  by  the  Spirit.    There  is  another 

Sower  with  them  now  which  does  for  them  what 
esus  did  before.  Yet  is  it  really  another  ?  In  1  Jn 
2^  it  is  Jesus  who  is  the  ira/xi/cXirroy,  even  after 
Pentecost;  and  even  here  (Jn  14")  He  says,  *  /come 
unto  you.'  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  Jesus' 
o>>'n  presence  in  spirit ;  we  are  reminded  again  of 
2  Co  3"  and  of  Mt  28»  In  the  spirit  Jesus  will  be 
with  His  own  for  ever,  will  dwell  by  them  and  be 
in  them.  What  is  meant  at  this  point  by  calling 
the  Spirit  the  Spirit  of  truth  (Jn  14")  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  some  contrast  is  implied  between  it  and 
the  world  (cf.  1  Co  2").  The  world,  as  Plato  might 
have  said,  is  the  great  sophist ;  it  is  a  realm  of 
deceits  and  illusions,  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
disciple,  were  he  left  to  himself,  might  easily  be 
put  at  fault ;  but  in  the  Spirit  the  disciple  has  a 
safeguard  against  its  subtleties  and  sophistications  ; 
he  is  kept  in  the  truth  which  sanctines  because  it 
is  one  >>'ith  God,  truth  as  truth  is  in  Jesus  (17", 
Eph  42*).  There  is  no  definition  here  of  the  rela- 
tion of  tlie  Spirit  to  Jesus  or  to  the  Father,  though 
it  might  be  said  that  the  Spirit  is  the  alter  ego  of 
4eBU8.    Only,  it  is  the  Son  who  asks  the  Fisither 


and  the  Father  who  gives  the  Spirit ;  the  three  are 
one  as  they  confront  the  disciples,  co-operating  for 
their  salvation.     In  this  Gospel,  as  everywhere  in 
the  NT,  the  Spirit  belongs  to  the  same  region  as 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  it  is  included  in  what  a 
Christian  means  when  he  speaks  of  '  God.'    This  is 
the    Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;   no  man 
means  all  that  a  Christian  means  by  '  Crod '  unless 
he  puts  into '  God '  all  that  is  meant  by  the  separate 
terms  '  Father,'  '  Son,'  and  *'  Spirit.'    This  is  a  pro- 
position which  is  securely  based  on  experience,  and 
which  is  implied  in  NT  experience  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  onward  (see  Ac  2»,  1  Co  12*"«,  Eph  2", 
Jn  14^).    More  particularly,  too,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  belongs  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  the  religion  of  revela)^ 
tion:  to  the  world  it  is  unknown.    And  within 
the  Messianic  realm  the  full  experience  of  it  is 
ethically  conditioned :  '  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep 
my  commandments,  and  I  wUl  ask  the  Father,'  etc. 
(3)  The  next  referenjce  to  the  Spirit  (14**)  is  stiU 
more  definite.     *The  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  the  Father  shall  send  in    my  name,   he 
(^iretvos)  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  shall  bring 
to  your  remembrance  all  things  that  I  said  nnto 
you.'     Both  the  masculine  pronoun  {iKeiwot)  and 
the  function  ('  he  shall  teach  0  represent  the  Spirit 
as   personal,    with    a   definiteness   hitherto    nn- 
noticed.    Not  that  suggestions  of  this  are  wanting 
elsewhere  (cf.  esp.  1  Co  12"),  and,  of  course,  it  must 
be  in  the  last  resort  meaningless  to  speak  of  the 
spirit  of  a  personal  God  as  itself  impersonal ;  bnt 
very  often  the  meaning  is  covered  by  the  idea  of 
an  impulse  communicated  by  God,  whereas  here 
the  personalizing  is  much  more  definite  and  con- 
scious.   The  function  of  teaching  or  revealing, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  has  but  a  smiSl 
space  and  a  mainly  eschatological  reference  in  St. 
Paul,  is  far  more  prominent  in  St.  John,  and  far 
more  decisively  denned  by  relation  to  the  historical 
Saviour.   The  Spirit  does  not  teach  independentljfv 
but  brines  to  remembrance  all  things  that  Jesns 
said  to  the  Twelve.    WofuHiati  is  a  word  on  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  dwell.    The  Evangelist  ^ves 
us  two  illustrations  of  things  which  the  disciples 
remembered  after  the   Spirit   came,  and  which 
received  a  new  meaning  as  they  rose  in  thespiritnal 
light.    When  He  rose  from  the  dead,  they  remem- 
bered the  word  that  He  spoke  alK>ut  destroying 
the  temple  and  rebuilding  it  in  three  days ;  it  had 
slept  in  their  memories,  an  inert,  meaningless, 
ana  therefore  forgotten  thing;  now  it  leapt  into 
meaning,  and  they  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  it 
(2«).    Cf.  12"  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Trium- 
phal Entry.    We  cannot  think  of  these  two  illus- 
trations without  asking.  What  is  involved  in  the 
spiritually  quickened  action  of  memory  in   such 
cases?    Something  is  recalled,  bnt  it  is  not  only 
recalled,  it  is  for  the  first  time  understood ;  it  is 
remembereil  because  a  key  to  it  has  been  found ; 
it  is  not  only  the  dream,  so  to  speak,  which  is 
recalled,   but  the  dream  and    its   interpretation 
togetlier.     Where  events  have  deeply  interested 
and  impressed  men,  as  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  did  the  disciples,  and  especially  where  tliey 
have  initiated  great  spiritual  movements  in  whicn 
their  significance  has  become  apparent,  memorj 
cannot  be  insulated  so  as  to  perceive  them  in  a 
purely  neutral  or  *  objective*  fashion.     They  are 
remembered  in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  brain  \ 
they  are  remembered  with  an  ardour  which  con- 
templates, explores,  makes  discoveries,  worships ; 
and  when  tliey  are  reproduced  in  the  Spirit,  it  is 
not  the  unintelligent  and  misleading  truth  of  aa 
amateur  photograph  with  which  we  are  oonf rented^ 
but  something  like  the  work  of  a  great  painter, 
something  which  is  truer  in  a  manner  than  the 
most  literal  recollection  would  be.    It  is  not  open 
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to  question  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is,  in  this  sense, 
a  '  spiritual '  Grospel ;  it  is  the  decisive  proof  that 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  14*  have  been  fulmled.  On 
the  relation  of  Father,  Son,  emd  Spirit,  this  pas- 
sage only  confirms  what  has  been  said  above  under 

(2). 

(4)  In  15*  many  have  sought  for  more  than  it 
contains.  Here  it  is  the  Son  who  sends  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  is  described  as 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  Father.  To  pretend 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  *  procession ' 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  '  generation ' 
of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  is  only  to  invite  Gibbon's 
sneer  about  '  the  science,  or  rather  the  language  of 
metaphjrsics.*  The  really  important  point  here  is 
that  which  has  already  emerged  in  Rev  19^®  (see 
above) :  iKtivoi  yMprvfrfyrti  irtpl  ifAoD,  Christ  is  the 
Spirit's  subject.  The  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth 
because  it  bears  witness  to  Him  who  can  say,  '  I 
am  the  truth  *  (14«).  The  truth  with  which  it  deals 
is  that  which  is  incarnate  in  Christ,  the  very  same 
truth  to  which  the  Apostles  also  are  to  bear  wit- 
ness, because  they  have  been  with  Him  from  the 
beginning  (IS*'). 

(5)  The  climax  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  this 
line  is  reached  in  16^^*.  Here  Jesus  announces  the 
paradoxical  truth  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  dis- 
ciples that  He  should  leave  them,  because  the  com- 
ing of  the  Paraclet-e  is  dependent  on  His  departure. 
There  are  natural  analogies  to  this :  often  there  is 
a  truer  appreciation,  even  of  a  person  who  has 
been  intimately  known  and  loved,  after  death  than 
before,  a  more  adequate  possession  in  memory 
than  there  was  in  actual  mtercourse.  But  more 
is  meant  here  than  that  the  disciples  will  get  a 
better  view  of  Jesus  from  a  distance.  It  is  Jesus 
Himself  who  is  to  send  them  the  Paraclete,  and  He 
can  do  it,  as  He  has  already  said  (7^),  only  on  the 
ground  of  His  death  and  exaltation.  When  He 
does  do  it,  they  have  not  lost  Him,  they  really 
poMssess  Him  in  the  power  in  which  He  lives  and 
rei^s.  The  functions  of  the  Spirit  are  here  two- 
fold, according  as  they  have  for  their  object  (a)  the 
world  (vv.*-"),  (j8)  the  Apostles  themselves  (w.^^). 
As  for  (a),  it  is  the  Spirit's  function  to  convict  the 
world,  to  reach  its  conscience  with  demonstration, 
in  regard  to  certain  subject-s.  This  conviction  is 
not  wrought  in  an  immediate  supematund  way, 
but  through  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles ;  it  is  to 
them  the  Spirit  comes,  and  through  their  preach- 
ing the  world  is  convicted.  It  is  convicted  of  sin, 
because  men  do  not  believe  in  Christ.     This  is 

gerhaps  tlie  most  general  statement  on  sin  in 
cripture :  it  consists  at  bottom  in  refusing  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ.  If  men  did  believe  in  Him,  sin  in 
all  its  kinds  would  disappe€ur.  Conviction  of  it 
cannot  be  produced  by  denunciation,  or  satire,  or 
clever  exposures,  or  by  what  is  miscalled  know- 
ledge of  human  nature ;  it  can  be  produ<M9d  only 
by  witnessing  to  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
llie  Spirit  also  j)roduce8  in  the  world  a  conviction 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  righteousness.  This 
b  connected  with  the  exaltation  of  Jesus :  '  I  go  to 
the  Father  and  ye  see  me  no  longer.*  When  this 
exaltation  is  brought  home  to  men's  minds  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  (Ac  4"),  they  realize  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  righteousness,  emd  that  the 
supreme  power  in  the  world  is  on  its  side.  In  a 
sense  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  easier  to  believe 
in  righteousness  when  men  saw  it  present  in  the 
world,  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous ; 
but  it  is  a  more  solemn  sense  of  its  reality  and 
supremacy  that  rises  in  the  heart  when,  through 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  we  realize  that  that  rignt- 
eous  One  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
The  third  point  in  regard  to  which  the  Spirit  con- 
victs the  world  is  judgment.  This  may  be  said  to 
combine  the  other  two.    Sin  emd  righteousness  are 


at  issue  with  each  other,  and  the  Apostolic  minis- 
try, in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  convmces  men  that 
in  Christ  a  final  judgment  has  been  pronounced 
upon  the  issue.  The  protagonists  in  the  great 
cause — Christ  and  the  Prince  of  this  world—have 
confronted  each  other  decisively,  and  the  Prince  of 
this  world  has  been  judged  (16^^  cf.  12*^).  A  mind 
unenlightened  or  unconvinced  by  the  Spirit  mieht 
easily  hold  the  opposite,  emd,  looking  to  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus,  infer  the  impotence  of  the 
good,  its  condemnation,  as  futile  and  ineffective, 
by  the  nature  of  things ;  but  even  in  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  what  the  Spirit-taught  man  sees  is  the  con- 
demnation of  evil,  the  sentence  which  G<xl  has 
passed  and  Avill  finally  execute  on  the  Prince  of 
this  world,  the  verdict  of  the  supreme  tribunal  on 
behalf  of  the  good.  Sin,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
ment are  abstract  ideas,  and  come  home  to  men  m 
their  reality  only  when  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
they  are  interpreted  in  their  connexion  with  Clmst. 
In  these  verses  (16^'^^)  the  main  idea  involved  in 
the  Spirit  is  that  of  power :  it  is  w^hat  is  required 
to  make  the  Apostles  message  effective  (cf.  Ac  4**, 
1  Th  1«,  1  Co  ^,  2  Co  6«-).  But  when  we  pass  to 
{B)  w.i^'^^,  the  main  idea  is  that  of  illumination. 
The  Spirit  is  conceived  as  giving  the  disciples  that 
comprehension  of  Christ  which,  according  to  St. 
Paul  also  (see  2  Co  3),  is  necessary  to  make  a  man 
a  fit  minister  of  the  new  covenant,  not  of  letter  but 
of  spirit.  Both  kinds  of  sufficiency — that  of  power 
and  that  of  illumination — are  of  God,  and  specific- 
ally of  the  Spirit.  If  vv.*""  state  the  dependence 
of  the  Evangelist  on  the  Spirit,  w.*'""  state  the 
dependence  of  the  theologian  on  the  Spirit.  The 
idea  underlying  the  latter  passage  is  tnat  of  v.^' : 
Jesus  is  greater  than  His  words.  When  the  time 
comes  for  Him  to  leave  His  disciples,  many  thin^ 
remain  unuttered.  Many  things  are  involved  m 
His  presence  in  the  world,  ancT  especially  in  His 
impending  Passion,  which  He  understands,  but 
they  do  not  and  cannot:  are  these  things  to  be 
lost  for  ever  ?  Is  the  significance  of  Jesus  to  be  so 
far  thrown  away  ?  This  is  not  what  Jesus  contem- 
plates.  On  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  which  He 
promises  as  the  Spirit  of  truth  will  have  this  as 
His  very  task,  to  initiate  them  into  the  whole 
meaning  of  Jesus.  He  will  lead  them,  not  into  all 
truth,  but  into  all  the  truth — that  is,  the  truth 
which  is  embodied  in  Him  in  all  its  dimensions. 
The  new  point  which  is  emphasized  here  about 
the  Spirit  18  that  He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself 
{d4>^  iavroO,  i.e.  of  His  own  motion,  self -prompted 
or  independently).  Many  scholars,  in  reading 
what  is  told  oi  spirituu  gifts  in  Acts  or  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  have  felt  tliat  the  early  Church 
ran  a  real  risk.  Who  could  tell  whether  the 
Spirit,  under  the  impulse  of  which  men  uttered 
themselves,  did  not  sometimes  speak  of  itself,  and 
say  things  which  may  have  been  in  a  vague  sense 
TvevfiariKd,  but  were  not  in  any  true  sense  Chris- 
tian? We  have  seen  already  how  St.  Paul  met 
this  danger.  Partly  (as  in  1  Th  6'»-«,  1  Co  14)  he 
provides  for  the  control  of  'spiritual'  utterances 
oy  the  gift  of  discernment  or  by  the  common  sense 
ot  the  Christian  society.  Partly  (as  in  1  Co  12*) 
he  lays  down  a  dogmatic  criterion  of  what  is 
genuinely  Christian.  This  latter  course  is  fol- 
lowed also  in  1  Jn.  (4') :  the  spirit  which  is  really 
of  God  is  that  which  confesses  Jesus  Christ  as 
come  in  flesh,  in  contrast  with  a  more  '  spiritual ' 
kind  of  spirit  which  did  not  allow  the  heavenly 
Christ  to  ally  Himself  permanently,  and  especially 
by  birth  and  death,  to  our  humanity.  But  what 
we  have  here  in  the  GoApel  is  really  more  search- 
ing, and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
Spirit,  personally  as  it  is  here  conceived,  is  not  a 
pure  spontaneity;  it  is  always  historically  prompted 
and  historically  controlled.    What  vindicates  any 
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utterance  as  spiritual  is  that  it  is  a  testimony  to 
the  historical  Saviour.  What  the  Spirit  hears— all 
that  He  hears— He  shall  speak.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  hearing,  but  the 
main  point  is  clear:  hearing  precedes  speaking, 
and  limits  and  controls  it.  In  particular,  it  is  said 
of  the  Spirit,  '  He  shall  announce  to  you  the  things 
that  are  coming.*  Westcott,  interpreting  r4  ifrx^ 
fieva  on  the  analogy  of  the  Messianic  6  ipx6fieyot, 
and  thinking  of  the  needs  of  the  Apostles  at  the 
stage  of  transition  between  the  old  and  the  new 
era,  finds  the  main  reference  in  this  to  be  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church :  the  Spirit 
will  enable  the  Aposties  to  understand  (by  antici- 
pating  ?)  the  new  aee  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter.  Crodet  is  inclined  to  render  the  words  in  a 
more  prophetic  sense,  and  regards  them  as  having 
their  lulnlment  in  the  Ap<^alypse.  This  is  too 
precise :  perhaps  if  we  said  '  in  apocalypses '  (such 
as  are  suggested  by  1  Co  2''-  14«-*,  Eph  l"*-)  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  a  special  function 
of  the  Spirit  to  animate  hope  by  unveiling  the 
future  (H.  Holtzmann,  Hanacom.  ad  loc.).  But 
whatever  the  special  reference  in  rd  ipx^fut^a  may 
be,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  this  side  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  iKcufos  ifU  do^daei.  In  every  sense 
oi  the  terms  the  Spirit's  work  is  to  testify  to 
Christ — to  what  He  is,  to  His  words,  to  what  He 
has  done  emd  suffered,  to  what  He  is  to  achieve. 
In  this  His  function,  if  not  His  being,  as  the  Spirit 
of  truth  is  exhausted.  And  to  say  that  He  uses 
only  what  is  Christ's  is  not  to  narrow  the  range  or 
the  means  of  His  action ;  for,  as  the  Speaker  goes 
on  to  say,  '  All  that  the  Father  hath  is  mine.'  All 
that  belongs  to  the  truth  of  God's  Fatherhood  is 
revealed  in  the  Son,  and  all  that  is  reveaded  in  the 
Son  is  interpreted  and  vivified  by  the  Spirit.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  passage  is,  after  all, 
that  with  which  it  opens :  '  I  have  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,'  with 
the  implicit  promise  that  they  should  hear  the 
Spirit  say  them  when  they  were  able  to  bear  it. 
Tne  Apostolic  reading  of  tne  truth,  as  truth  is  in 
Jesus,  is  perfectly  conscious  that  it  goes  beyond 
the  ipsUstma  verba  which  Jesus  spoke  on  earth ; 
but  the  Apostles  would  have  felt  it  strangely  un- 
real if  they  had  been  asked  to  cut  down  their  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  to  what  Jesus  Himself  had  expressly 
put  into  words.  There  were  many  things  whicn 
circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  Him  to  put 
into  words — many  things  which  it  was  rather  for 
them  to  say  about  Him  than  for  Him  to  say  about 
Himself ;  but  when  they  said  these  things,  under 
the  guiding  emd  quickening  impidse  of  ms  Spirit, 
they  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  declaring  the 
truth  of  Christ.  It  was  a  proof  of  '  Christ  speak- 
ing in  them,'  as  St.  Paul  puts  it  (2  Co  1^).  Once 
they  had  listened  to  His  voice  on  earth,  now  they 
heard  Him  in  their  hearts  interpret  all  He  had 
been,^  emd  between  the  voices  they  made  no  dis- 
tinction. A  CTeat  part  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  covered  if  we  say  that  the  word 
of  the  Risen  Saviour,  speaking  by  His  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apostle,  is  presented  as  though  it  had 
been  actually  spoken  on  earth.  And,  little  as  this 
may  agree  with  our  ideas  of  a  purely  historical 
narrative,  it  is  a  precarious  operation  to  set  aside 
such  a  testimony,  based  on  Christian  experience 
and  contemplated  by  Christ,  as  though  it  could  be 
merely  irrelevant  to  the  Christian  religion. 

(c)  The  Spirit  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  does 
not  call  for  separate  treatment.  One  important 
passage  has  been  already  mentioned  (4^) :  another 
(5*'^)  m  which  the  Spirit  and  the  sacraments  are 
again  mentioned  in  conjunction  is  to  be  interpreted 
on  the  analogy  of  ch.  3  and  ch.  6  in  the  Gospel  (see 
the  present  writer's  Death  of  Christ,  p.  277  ff. ). 

The  NT  hardly  invites  to  any  discussion  of  the 


metaphysics  of  the  Spirit.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  and  Divine.  It  is  part  of  the  one 
Divine  causality  which— as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
— confronts  the  sinful  world,  and  works  in  uniBon 
for  its  redemption.  It  belongs  unmistakably  to 
the  sphere  of  the  Divine,  not  of  the  human.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  man  which  is  akin  to  it, 
and  it  is  through  it  that  Grod  dweUs  in  man,  and 
makes  him  partoker  of  the  Divine  nature.  Ajs  the 
Spirit  of  God,  it  cannot  be  truly  thought  of  as  im- 
personal, and  yet  it  is  far  more  frequently  spoken 
of  in  a  way  which  is  satisfied  by  the  conception 
of  a  Divine  impulsion  to  or  stimulation  of  human 
thought,  feeling,  oraction,  than  as  a  distinct  per- 
sonauty.  This  is  so  even  in  writers  who,  like  St. 
Paul  (1  Co  12^1)  and  St.  John  (16^^),  distinctly  have 
the  latter  mode  of  representing  the  Spirit.  Cer- 
tainly the  Spirit  is  not  so  unmistakably  thought  of 
as  a  person  as  is  the  Father  or  the  Son.  We  never, 
for  example,  find  the  Spirit  in  the  salutations  of 
the  Epistles :  *  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  Grod 
the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  is  never 
supplemented  by  'and  from  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
Neither  do  we  ever  find  the  Spirit  united  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  prayer,  as,  e,g,f  in  1  Th  3" 
'  Now  our  God  and  Father  himself  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  direct  our  w^ay  to  you.'  Even  in  the 
Apostolic  benediction  (2  Co  13^*)  it  may  fairly  he 
questioned  whether  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  per- 
sonally as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  God.  As  for 
attempts  to  distinguish  within  the  Trini^  the 
relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  from  that  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  as  'procession'  from  'genera- 
tion,' the  present  writer  can  only  repeat  that  they 
have  no  reality  which  he  can  apprehend.  Bnt  the 
NT  and  Christian  experience  are  at  one  in  teach- 
ing that  the  Christian  conception  of  God  inclndes 
all  that  is  meant  by  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and 
as  the  omission  of  what  is  meant  by  any  of  these 
terms  leaves  the  Christian  conception  unsatiafied, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  faith. 
The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  in  their  unity 
constitute  the  God  whom  we  know  as  the  God  of 
our  salvation. 

LiTBRATURB.— Oloel,  Der  heUioe  Geitt  in  dgr  EtUtteHcQimSi- 
gung  des  Paultu,  1888 ;  Gunkei,  Die  Wirkungen  dm  hailimn 
CfeifUt^,  1890 ;  Irving  F.  Wood,  The  Spirit  ofOod  in  Bi^iemi 
Literature,  1004;  Weinel,  Die  Wirkungen  dee  GeiMte$  i«.  der 
Geietert  1800 ;  Kahler,  Dogmatisehe  ZeUfragenf  L  187  IT.  ; 
Schmiedel,  art  *  Spiritual  Gifts'  in  Encuc.  BioL  ;  the  books  on 
NT  Theolcwnr ;  akK>  literature  mentioned  under  *  Holy  Spirit*  In 
Hastings' M.  JAHES  DeNKET. 

HOLY  THING  (rb  iyiot^).—i.  Lk  1»  AV  '  There- 
fore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.*  RV  prefers 
to  render,  '  Wherefore  also  that  which  is  to  be  bom 
shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.'  On  the 
expression  rb  yepvtbficvov  cf.  Mt  1^  r6  .  .  .  y^wtr^iw, 
and  for  the  use  of  ILyiot  applied  to  our  Lord,  aee 
artt  Holy  One,  Houness. 

2«  Mt  7'  M^  ^^^  '''^  Aytoy  rots  Kval. — rb  tf'ytor  is 
usually  taken  to  refer  here  to  sacrificifd  meat  or 
the  provision  of  the  priests.  So  Lange,  Alford. 
and  most  Comm. ;  but  Mejrer  objects  to  this  as 
requiring  to  be  more  precisely  designated,  and 
urces  that  Christ  has  in  view  '  the  holy  in  seneral, 
and  that  what  is  meant  by  this  is  the  Ao/y,  because 
Divine,  evangelic  truth  by  which  men  are  converted. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  Ayios  is  consecration  :  t6 
Ayio¥f  that  which  is  consecrated  or  set  apart  to 
the  service  of  God ;  its  general  opposite  would  be 
34pri\os,  'profane.*  (See  Westcott  on  He  7*  and 
literature  of  Holy  One  generally). 

In  Christian  writings  we  find  rd  dt^ta  need  for  the 
gifts  as  offered  in  the  offertory  or  prothesus,  ».e.  the 
act  of  setting  forth  tlie  oblation,  and  aJso  for  the 
consecrated  gifts ;  thus  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Nee- 
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torians  we  find  the  direction  :  *  And  when  the  people 
liave  received  the  holy  thing,  the  priest/  etc.  (See 
Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  pp. 
122,  301,  379,  398).  J.  B.  Bristow. 

HOME.-- 

1.  Tbe  expreflsions  bearing  the  sense  of '  home '  are :  (1)  •««/• 
Olt  8> ;  also  Jn  14^,  where  we  may  prefer  *  home '  to  *  house/  the 
rcnderiiiff  of  the  EV):  (2)  ^jm  (Mk  6i»,  Lk  1».B6  gn  156-  also 
Jn  753  EV,  in  the  section  uonceminf  the  adulteress);  (8)  r«  titm 
<Jn  l&^,  cf.  also  111  and  16S3>  As  for(l)  and  (2\  where  we  have 
the  ordinairy  term = *  house '  employed,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
house  naturally  becomes  a  *  home '  under  the  associations  of 
family  life  and  affection  ;  cf.  the  corresponding  use  of  n:3.  (3X 
as  a  use  of  <)i*r,  illustrates  a  tendency  to  ablMreviation  tiad 
Attenuation  of  phrasing  in  such  connexions  as  this.  Titts,  with 
the  force  of  the possessivepronoun  (bUvtm;,  UurHfX  appears  in 
NT  as  in  the  LXa,  the  OT,  Apocrypha,  and  in  such  writers  as 
Philoand  JosephnsCDeissmann,  BMeStudist,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  123 f.X 
Cf.,  in  this  particular  use,  our  expression  *  at  his  father's,*  and 
the  attenuated  Fr.  phrase  ehez  lui.  The  Vulg.  in  Jn  10^  has 
the  strict  parallel  m  tua. 

2.  The  Gospels  afford  ns  a  few  glimpskes  of  domes- 
tic interiors,  forming  a  part  of  the  simple  hack- 
CTound  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  see  the  common 
domestic  shadows  of  sickness  and  death  beclouding 
the  home  of  Sim6n  Peter  (Mk  1^),  of  Jaims  (Mk 
.5^),  of  the  Roman  officer  (Mt  8'-  %  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters  ( Jn  11),  and  of  others.  Homely  joys  are 
illustrated  in  the  marriage  at  Cana  ( Jn  2),  m  the 
sojourn  of  Jesus  as  a  suest  in  the  home  at  Bethany 
<Lk  10^,  Jn  12*'*).  Hospitality  and  entertaining 
■are  again  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Levi  (Lk  5*^) 
and  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk  1^).  The  ever- 
fresh  intere&t  attendant  on  the  birth  of  a  child  as  a 
notable  inddent  in  home  life  finds  illustration  in 
the  story  of  the  birth  ol  John  the  Baptist  (Lk 
157.68)^  \Te  have  sight,  too,  of  the  sumptuous 
domestic  establishments  of  the  luxurious  rich  (Lk 
IQ19, 20^^  Iq  contrast  with  the  simple  abodes  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  the  condition  of  the  home- 
less poor. 

No  people  ever  prized  the  sanctities  and  blessings 
of  the  nome  more  than  the  Jews.  Their  wonderful 
legislation  bearing  on  domestic  affairs,  the  senti- 
ments that  find  expression  in  Pss  127.  120,  and  in 
the  panegyric  of  the  Good  Wife  (Pr  3P<'-«),  the 
inii>ortanee  attaching  to  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
national  life,  all  bear  witness  to  this.  The  whole 
system  of  feasts  and  fasts,  joyous  and  solemn, 
including  the  weekly  Sabbatlis  and  the  yearly 
commemorations  and  seasons, — a  system  imparting 
so  much  colour  and  interest  to  the  life  of  the  people 
— also  strongly  tended  to  deepen  the  domestic 
sentiment,  the  home  being  to  so  large  an  extent 
the  theatre  for  the  prescribed  rites  and  observ- 
ances. 

The  general  conditions  of  Jewish  home  life  in 
our  Lord's  day  offered  marked  points  of  contrast 
with  what  largely  obtains  among  Western  peoples. 
The  greatest  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  meals  and 
clothmg,  emd  the  fewness  of  other  wants,  con- 
tributed to  an  easier  condition  of  life  in  general. 
Grinding  poverty  was  by  no  means  common. 
Every  man  had  a  trade,  and  every  father  had  to 
teach  his  son  a  trade ;  but  a  man  was  not  obliged 
to  toil  long  hours  for  a  bare  living.  There  was 
considerable  leisure,  and  the  Palestinian  Jew  had 
much  time  for  contemplation,  like  the  Arab  of  to- 
day. The  man  was  often  abroad  in  public  places, 
frequenting  discussions  in  the  Temple  and  else- 
wliere,  and  mingling  with  his  fellows.  He  was 
also  charged  with  certain  religious  duties  and 
observances  from  which  women  were  exempt.  The 
place  of  the  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pre- 
eminently in  the  home.  (Note  that  one  of  the 
things  desiderated  for  women  in  Tit  2*  is  that  they 
should  be  oUovpyoi),  In  this  respect  the  Jews 
shared  the  sentiment  of  other  Oriental  peoples; 
but  the  lot  of  the  Jewish  woman  was  much  superior 


to  that  of  non-Jewish  women  in  the  East,  and  her 
position  in  the  home  was  better  than  that  of  the 
Roman  matron  of  that  period.  A  serious  menace 
to  the  home,  however,  existed  in  the  conditions 
obtaining  as  regards  divorce.  We  know  how 
Jesus  d^t  with  this  great  abuse  of  easy  divorce 
(Mk  10«-"=Mt  19^»).  Some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbb 
also  (as  Shammai)  set  themselves  against  the 
laxity  that  had  grown  up.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  general  practice  was  much  better 
than  current  precepts.  A  Talmudic  saving  is 
significant — '  The  altar  itself  weeps  over  the  man 
who  puts  away  his  wife '  {Giffin  lOo,  Sanhed,  22a). 

The  home  as  a  factor  in  education  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  our  Lord's  time  there  was 
probably  in  addition  only  a  school  at  the  synago^e, 
taught  by  the  hazzan.  A  religious  atmosphere 
surrounded  the  Jewish  child  from  the  first,  and  the 
mother  was  the  earliest  teacher.  As  soon  as  the 
child  could  speak,  his  mother  taught  him  a  verse  of 
the  Torah  (on  the  unity  of  God ;  and  on  the  election 
of  Israel).    See  art.  Childhood. 

8.  All  interest  in  this  subject,  so  far  as  the 
Gospels  are  concerned,  is  focussed  in  the  home  at 
Nazareth,  where  Jesus  spent  nearly  the  whole  of 
His  life.  Actual  information  as  to  the  life  in  that 
home  is  of  the  scantiest;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  best  tiuditions  of  the  Jewish 
home  at  its  best  were  all  exemplified  there.  There 
could  never  have  been  a  better  mother- teacher  than 
Mary.  The  round  of  religious  observances  and 
duties  would  not  fail  of  scrupulous  performance. 
The  conditions  of  the  home  itself  were  no  doubt  of 
the  simplest  and  lowliest  kind ;  but  an  abundance 
of  human  affection  was  an  ample  compensation. 
There  was  nothing  to  cripple  or  blight  in  any  way 
the  wonderful  young  life  tnat  was  there  unfolding. 
There  is  room  also  for  interesting  reflexion  as  to 
the  history  and  experience  of  that  family  circle  at 
Nazareth  during  all  the  years  that  Jesus  was  a 
member  of  it.  The  great  crises  of  all  domestic 
life — births,  marriages,  deaths — must  surely,  some 
or  all  of  them,  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
home  of  Jesus  during  those  years.  As  we  think 
of  Joseph,  who,  as  it  is  commonly  agreed,  appears 
to  have  died  at  an  early  period,  and  of  our  Lord's 
'brothers'  and  'sisters  (Mk  3*^  6*),  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  within  the  circle  of  the 
home  Jesus  had  the  experience  of  human  bereave- 
ment and  sorrow,  and  also  of  rejoicing,  as  His  very 
own. 

4.  From  the  day  of  His  leaving  Nazareth  for  the 
Jordan,  Jesus  ceased  to  have  any  settled  home. 
'  The  Son  of  Man,'  He  once  said,  '  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head '  (Mt  8»  ||  Lk  9").  It  is  true  that 
this  saying  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally  (see 
Bruce,  nith  Open  Face,  ch.  ix.),  for  Jesus  would  be 
welcome  in  the  houses  of  many  friends,  as  He  was 
notably  in  the  home  at  Bethany.  Still,  during 
His  public  ministry  He  surrendered  all  the  quiet 
joys  of  the  old  home  life  at  Nazareth,  and  often  in 
the  course  of  His  constant  journeys  must  have  had 
to  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  wan- 
derer. When  He  called  His  first  disciples  to  follow 
Him  (Mt  4^^  II  Mk  P"'-,  Lk  6*^'),  He  was  sum- 
moning them  to  a  life  of  homelessness  resembling 
His  own.  He  made  readiness  to  leave  home,  with 
all  its  possessions  and  endearments,  a  test  of  fitness 
to  be  His  true  disciple  (Lk  9"""  ||  Mt  8»»-«  cf.  Mt 
19**  II).  And  though  He  sent  one  home  who  wished 
to  follow  Him  (Mk  5^  II  Lk  8»),  He  taught  that,  in 
principle  at  least,  His  disciples  should  to  willing  to 
forsake  not  only  house  ana  lands,  but  parents  and 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  even  wife  and  children, 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake  (Lk  18*»- 1|  Mt  19», 
Mk  lO"*-)-    See,  further,  art.  Family. 

LrmiATUKB.— See  the  works  cited  at  end  of  art  Childhood, 
and  add  £.  Stapler,  Palestine  in  the  Time  0/  Jesus  Christ,  Eng, 
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Ii..  chs.  vli,  knil  viii. ;  BUlker,  Imago  Chriili,  ch.  U. ;  Dale, 

J.  S.  CuEHEiia. 
HOHEBTT  (the  cnbat.  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gospels;  the  adj.  'honest'  is  found  In  both  AV 
and  RV  of  Lk  8*°  as  a  rendering  of  iiiiA4t=LBt. 
ho7i€st>a,  'noble,'  'excellenb,'  See  Hoiitiiiga'  DB 
j.i.'p.).— ^ThiH  virtue  doea  not  take  the  pTomiaent 
place  in  tlie  teaching  of  Jeaus  Christ  that  it 
asauuiea  in  most  sfHtemH  of  ethics.  Our  Lord 
never  diacnssea  or  enjoins  it.  The  reasons  for  His 
seeming  neglect  of  the  subject  may  be  (1)  that 
there  waa  no  dispute  about  it  in  HU  day,  the  Sixth 
commandment  b«iDg  taken  for  granted  nn  univem- 
allf  binding,  (21  that  He  went  beneath  the  precejit 
tf>  the  principIoB  underlying  it  n'hen  (a)  He  din- 
conraged  covetousness  (Mk  7*",  Lk  12"},  and  (6)  He 
bade  Hie  diiic'iples  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  to  them  (Mt  Tu^Lk  6"),  and  (3) 
that  He  treated  considerations  of  property  as  of 
secondary  iiiiportuncc,  so  that  when  itwoHaquestion 
of  suffering  from  dialionesty— not  committing  it.  He 
advised  submis.'^ion  (Mt  Sr) ;  and  when  the  question 
of  the  division  of  an  inheritance  was  submitted  to 
Him,  Ue  dismissed  it  as  not  within  His  province, 
and  that  with  a  tone  of  contempt,  oh  though  such 
a  matter  had  not  the  importance  people  usually 
attached  to  it  (Lk  \2"^).  In  life  we  see  that 
dishonesty  generally  indicates  a  radical  rottennees 
of  character.  It  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  pruden- 
tial lines  such  as  are  indicated  by  the  proverb, 
'  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  By  creating  the 
Christian  character,  Jesus  cuts  out  the  roots  of 
dishonesty  in  deceit,  treachery,  and  greed  :  and 
implants  those  principles  of  truth  and  honour  of 
which  honcHty  is  one  of  the  natural  fruits.  The 
word  rendered  'honest'  in  Lk  8"  (iiaXn)  really 
means  'fair,'  'sound,'  'excellent.'  In  the  Synop- 
tics, when  JesuB  speaks  of  a  thief  (<UrTi)t),  it  is  not 
to  denounce  his  wickedness,  but  in  one  place  (Mt 
6^*,  cf.  Lk  12=)  to  warn  His  disciples  against 
making  treasures  of  earthly  thingn  which  thieves 
may  shjal  or  moths  oomipt :  and  in  another  place 
{Mt  QA",  ct.  Lk  12")  to  compare  the  snddenneea 
and  unexpect«dness  of  His  advent  with  the  way  in 
which  a  thief  breaks  into  a  house  at  night.  In  Jn 
10"'  the  false  leaders  of  the  people  are  compare<l 
to  "thieves  and  robbers'  who  ravage  the  flock,  in 
— . — .  .^  jjjg  (Jqq^  Shepherd  who  tends  it.     In 


the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  the  subject  of 
neighbourly  kindness  had  fallen  among  robbers 
(Lk  10"),  wTiose  excessive  cmelty  is  described ;  but 
the  point  of  tlie  parable  is  not  in  their  conduct, 
which  is  referrea  to  only  in  order  to  show  the 
depth  of  nueery  in  which  their  victim  was  found. 
Jeans  also  refers  to  robbers,  i.e.  brigands  (Xi7«Toi), 
when  He  denounces  the  Jews  for  making  God's 
bouse  'a  den  of  robbers'  (Mk  11"  RV;  cf.  Mt 
21",  Lk  IB"),  quoting  Jer  7".  Here  it  is  not 
common  dishonesty  that  nmsefl  our  Lord's  anger 
so  ninch  as  the  desecratiun  of  the  house  of 
God. 

When  the  Jewish  authorities  came  with  an 
armed  troop  to  take  Jesus,  He  expostulated  with 
them,  asking  if  they  bad  come  out  against  a  robber 
{.\-vn^t,  Mk  14"  ;  of.  Mt  26",  Lk  22").  In  none  of 
these  cases  does  Jesus  lay  any  stress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  dishonestr.  the  occasion  not  bringing  it 
into  discussion.  Hia  merciful  words  to  one  of  the 
malefactor*  crucified  with  Him  (Lk  23")  cannot  lie 
taken  an  throwing  light  on  His  views  of  dishonesty 
and  its  rardonableness,  because  the  man  was  pro- 
bably a  brignnd  insurgent  and  a  follower  of  Barab- 
baa,  not  a  mere  thief/  Ijtill  it  does  indicate  that 
groaa  siuA,  among  which  stealing  may  be  included, 
can  be  forgiven  in  thow  who  turn  to  Christ.  The 
one  strong  condemnation  of  theft  in  the  Gospels  w 
St.  John's  Hcoraful description  of  Judas  as  'a  thief 


le  ixnble  of  the  rnjnn  StcTHd  it  m 


;'jsas= 


m^ht  sppcar  Uiat 

_.„ taaata.   Thb  mwi  havioy 

IffooiM  uid  b^B  oiled  to  ftooouut,  feiMe— 
'-  -"  -"on.    Aeoonllngly,  io  ocdar  ta  have 
■tas»,  hs  boy*  (Its  MtndAlp  of  Us 
ig  Uw  unouBl  of  Uialr  dcUa  {Lk 


it.  and  hcM  ap  to  ths  dltdple*  M  hi  mimb|iI»  Io 
to  tollow.  IC  li  ta  be  ubKncdi  howwer,  Chi,t  Uw  makmana- 
Cion  coma  Irom  ttus  nch  lama,  not  Irom  Cbiiit.  Tbe  niuUa-  In 
■tewuil.  WtUbvMRi— Id  oppaattiDB 
to  Jenu,  dliiiB  u  puijler  Ui  IM. 

•  >;^»c  hfln)DH»M  -Uii  Lard'  — f.*. 

B  In  AV  and  RV.  But  Bgiliut  that 
iviium^H  «  t^tt:  i».L  LiM^b  tbs  rich  mjtn  Is  called  tii«  steward'* 
'lord' throughout  the  parable.  The  nnturnl  condualoh  !■  that 
the  'lord'  nlerred  to  In  v. Hia  the  'loid'  previoiuly  laentloDed 

that  implied  bv  the  pumble  of  the  Unlun' Judgeili  a  fortiori. 
Evga  a  warthlew,  dlfbaueat  Mewud  to  oammendtd  bgr  bia 
m&iter,  at  leeat  for  ihrewdDeie ;  much  more,  then,  aboDld  a  tns 
■ervMit  of  Ohitat  act  wliel;.  01  cODIM,  It  li  onlr  tbe  pfodeoec, 
bob  tbe  dlshoneift}',  that  Is  commended.  Tfak  paiable  la  an 
extreme  tulance  tor  ^  rule  that  in  any  parable  tbe  min 
leaaona  only  ahoald  be  waght,  and  not  Ita  dciall*  >negariaed. 
Foialhly  we  ihould  accept  Uifl  ntgireiticm  that  tbe  eatate  was 
farmed  to  the  stcmrd,  irho  rack-ienled  the  Icnuili  and  dlg- 
haneatly  appropriated  the  e^Ltaa,  ao  that  hi*  haatj'  reducUoo  of 
Ibeir  dehti  waa  only  bringing  them  down  to  the  rivht  amount, 
that  which  the  owner  had  b««n  mwlrlng ;  but  of  thli  there  ia 
no  evidence  llr.  lAtfaam  put  lorword  the  vleii  that  the  ■tennl 
bad  been  too  icnipDloiui  In  rtudylns  tb*  {DtcreiB  ot  hi*  em- 
ployer, U)  the  ne^ect  of  the  ri^ta  ot  the  te       ~ 


HONSY.— Honey  is  mentioned  very  frequently 
in  the  OT  :  twenty  tiincs  in  the  pntverbial  expres- 
sion 'a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  (Ex 
3»"  ly  33',  Lv  20»*,  Nu  13"  14"  16"',  Dt  6*  II' 
26>.  11  27*  31",  Job  6",  Jer  U'  32",  Ezk  20'- ") ;  or 
in  other  connexions,  eitlier  literally,  a&  a  prodact 
of  the  soil  and  as  food  (Gn  43",  Dt  8'  32",  Jg- 
14"-",  1  S  U""-"-*",  2S  17»,  IK  14»,  2K  1^ 
'2Ch  3P,  Job  20",  Ps81",  Ia7"^»,  Jer 41*,  Ezk 
IB'"-",  Sir  11'  39*");  or  figuratively,  as  a  term  of 
comparison  for  sweetness  (Ex  W\  Pa  ig""  I18'°». 
Pr  5*  16"  24"'-  25'"- ",  Ca  4"  5",  Ezk  3',  Sir  24»' 
40'}.  On  the  other  band,  it  ia  very  rarely  named 
in  the  NT,  and  especially  in  tbe  Gospels.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  any  other  honey  than  that  of  wild  bees.  Yet' 
the  tact  that  in  2  Ch  31'  honey  is  included  anionic 
the  products  of  which  the  flist-fruits  were  to  ho- 
offered,  would  appear  to  represent  it  as  an  obie<:t 
of  culture,  and  the  mention  of  'wild  honey  a» 
part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3^  Mk  l* 
[Syr.  Sin.,  i^rhapa  under  the  influence  of  Dt  32" 
and  Ps  SI",  has  'honey  of  the  mountains'])  appears 
to  point  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  exislenc*  of 
honey  derived  from  domesticated  bees.  Aa  U>  arti- 
ficiafhoney,  made  from  boiled  fruits  idates,  misins, 
figs),  and  to  which  the  Aral»  give  the  name  of 
litbs  (the  phonetic  equivalent  of Tiel).  *S»  'honey* 
[of  been]},  it  b  not  impossible  that  it  whs  known 
to  the  Israelitea  and  the  Jews;  but  we  liave  no 
deciaive  Biblical  proof  of  thia  (cf.  Jos.  BJ  W.  viii. 
3  !  Urquhart,  The  Lebanon,  1860,  i.  p.  393  i  Berg- 
gren,  Gvide  Fran^is-Arabe,  col.  266,  Nr.  M  and 
95). 

Tbe  two  parallel  pasBages  cited  above,  relating 
to  the  food  of  John  tbe  Baptist,  are  the  only  ones 
in  tlie  Gosnela  in  which  the  word  fiiXt,  '  honey,*  is 
found.  Wild  honey  (*tf\i  iypioy)_in  named  done 
with  locusts  as  fomiinj;  the  lery  simple  and  fmcal 
sustenance  of  an  ascetic,  a  Nanrite,  such  as  Joria 
was.*      Further,  in  another  Gospel   passage   (Lk 

•One  mlriit  be  tempted,  however,  toUowing  a  hint  of  tMo. 

ilnm.  Rlrnlnuflljl.  W),  to  lee '  '"      '      ' 

^E<^table  and  nutri 


.  'wildbonB 


nariiksoi 


HONOUR 


HOPE 
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24^)  there  is  mention,  at  least  in  the  TR  and  AV, 
of  a  piece  *of  a  honeycomb'  {dirb  fu\t<r<rlov  Kijplov) 
as  having  been  offered  along  with  *a  piece  of 
broiled  tish '  to  Jesus  after  His  resurrection.  But 
a  number  of  the  most  ancient  M88  of  the  NT 
(KABDLII)  do  not  contain  the  former  phrase,  and 
the  disposition  of  modem  commentators,  almost 
without  exception,  is  to  consider  it  as  an  addition. 
*A  singular  interpolation,  evidently  from  an  ex- 
traneous source,  written  or  oral,'  say  Westcott  and 
Hort.  The  RV  omits  it.  But  this  method  of 
solving  the  problem  cannot  be  re^rded  as  satis 
factory  and  final.  In  fact,  if  it  is  very  liard  to 
imagine,  to  use  the  language  of  Dean  Burgon, 
*  that  such  a  clause  as  that  established  itself  univer- 
sally in  the  sacred  text,  if  it  be  spurious,'  it  is 
much  less  difficult  to  explain  '  how  such  a  clause 
became  omitted  from  any  memuscript,  if  it  be 
genuine.'  One  can  discover  no  possible  motive  for 
the  surreptitious  introduction  of  these  words  into 
the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  primitive  and  autnentic 
text,  it  is  not  impossible  to  disentangle  the  reason 
of  their  suppression  in  some  MSS.  With  a  view 
to  this  we  must  place  the  narrative  of  Lk  24^**^ 
alongside  of  Jn  21*~",  compare  these  two  descrip- 
tions of  a  meal,  and  note  that  in  many  of  the 
i^-ritings  of  the  Fathers,  and  probably  in  various 
attempts  to  establish  'harmonies  of  the  Four 
Gospels'  (but  not  in  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian), 
these  two  scenes  are  in  fact  identified  (although 
they  differ  in  all  their  essential  features).  Now, 
pernaps,  we  may  be  able  to  explain  how  the  mention 
of  the  honeycomb  came  to  disappear.  The  influ- 
ence of  Lv  2"*',  which  forbids  tne  use  of  honey 
(probably  because  easily  subject  to  fermentation) 
in  any  kind  of  sacrifice;  that  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Ca  5^  (especially  in  the  LXX 
version)  applied  to  Christ;  an  ascetic  tendency  to 
proscribe  sweet  foods ;  the  possible  intervention  of 
the  Valentinians  with  their  Veritatis  Evan^elium  ; 
and,  finally,  the  proneness  to  polemize  against  the 
Gnostics,  who  made  large  use  of  honey  in  their 
solemn  *  mysteries'  (cf.  Carl  Schmidt,  Gnostische 
Schriften  m  koptischer  Sprachey  Leipzig,  1892,  pp. 
203,  508),  and  who  may  have  appealed  lor  support 
to  this  text ; — such  are  the  motives  which,  either 
singly  or  all  combined,  may  have  brought  about 
the  removal  of  the  disputea  words.  The  present 
writer  is  strongly  inclmed,  in  common  with  the 
three  authors  cited  below  in  the  Literature,  to 
retain  them  aa  authentic. 

LmsRATrRB.— Burfron-Mnier,  The  Traditumal  Text  of  the 
Holy  Gospels^  London,  l^iO,  Appendix  I.  *  Honeycomb,'  pp.  240- 
252 ;  Men,  Eoang.  dee  Markue  und  Lukae,  Berlin,  15K)5,  pp. 
540-543 ;  Nestle,  ThLZ,  1906,  coL  40.  See  aim,  for  bees,  Bochait, 
Hieroz.  ii.  602  ff. ;  J.  O.  Wodd^'BiUe  Animate,  1809,  pp.  605-612 ; 
Tristram,  Nat.  Hiet.  of  the  Bible^,  igao,  pp.  822-326w 

LUCIEN  GaUTIKR. 

HONOUR.— The  codes  of  technical  *  honour'  are 
largely  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  (Mt  5, 
Lk  6^).  Therefore  such  conceptions  of  *  honour ' 
must  be  regarded  as  briers  choking  the  word  (Mk 
4^*) ;  for  whatever  justification  codes  of  *  honour ' 
may  claim  (as  from  Mt  7"),  they  are  impatient  of 
the  spirit  of  meekness  inculcated  by  Chnst  in  pre- 
cept (Mt  5*)  and  in  example  (Mt  27)-  So  the  Sons 
of  Thunder  would  have  vindicated  summarily  the 
honour  of  their  Master  (Lk  9**).  More  generally, 
in  the  quest  of  honour,  it  is  honour  from  Grod  and 
not  from  men  that  is  to  be  sought  by  the  Christian 
— the  glory  of  Grod  rather  than  of  men  (Jn  12**). 
Worldly  honour  may  be  a  source  of  severest 
temptation  (Lk  4'),  for  the  disciple  is  not  greater 
than  his  Master  wliose  sinlessness  was  thus  brought 

from  a  tree.  To  collect  noarishmentof  this  kind  in  ^e  thickets 
along:  the  Jordan  would  have  been  an  easier  task  for  the  Baptist, 
and  would  have  required  less  time,  than  to  hunt  for  the  honey 
of  bees  (cf.  Berggren,  op.  eit,  coL  664X 


to  view  (Mt  10**).  Honour  from  God  the  Christian 
disciple  will  have:  'If  any  man  will  serve  me, 
him  will  my  Father  honour  ^  ( Jn  12**).  And  to  be 
invited  to  the  marriage-sapper  of  the  King's  Son 
b  a  greater  honour  than  any  this  world  affords 
(Mt  ^).  But  this  honour  ana  blessing  from  God 
contrasts  with  the  dishonour  and  scorn  that  the 
world  is  ready  to  shower  upon  followers  of  One 
who  was  despised  and  rejected.  The  wicked 
husbandmen  did  not  honour  the  son  of  the  lord  of 
the  vineyard  (Mk  12") ;  they  killed  him  and  put 
him  to  sliame  (Mk  15).  The  Christian  therefore 
must  not  be  found 

*  Seeking  an  honour  which  they  gave  not  Thee.' 

Nay,  even  the  most  sacred  honour  is  not  the  right 
goal  for  the  follower  of  Christ,  as  James  and  John 
were  taught  (Mk  1(F).  Service,  not  honour,  is 
the  true  aim  for  the  life  of  self-sacrifice, — not  to  be 
honoured  of  all,  but  to  be  servant  of  all  (Mk  10^). 
Honour  is  included  in  the  all-things  left  to  follow 
Christ  (Mt  19^),  and  it  is  worth  while  to  abandon 
all  worldly  thini^  in  exchange  for  the  true  life 
(Mt  16*).  Still  further,  the  tradition  of  men  most 
fidve  place  to  the  commandment  of  God  (Mk  7^). 
Dishonour  now  will  give  place  to  eternal  and 
Divine  honour  in  due  season  (Mt  19^). 

W.  B.  Frankland. 
HOOK.— See  Fish. 

HOPE. — In  considering  the  relation  of  hope  to 
Christ  and  the  Grospels,  we  are  at  once  met  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  Gospels  the  word  iKirit  does 
not  occur  at  all»  and  ikwlj^ta  only  five  times,  viz. 
once  in  Mt  (12^),  where  the  Evangelist  quotes  the 
LXX,  three  times  in  Lk  (6^  23»  24»),  and  once  in 
Jn  (5^) ;  and  in  none  of  these  instances  does  it  refer 
to  the  theological  virtue. 

This  absence  of  the  word  is  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  remember  not  only  that  Judaism,  the 
religion  in  which  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  were 
reared,  was  essentially  a  religion  of  hope,  but  also 
that  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  vastly 
to  enlarge  and  deepen  that  hope,  by  imparting  to 
it  the  riches  of  the  Christiem  faith.  Great  as  was 
the  religious  hope  inspired  by  the  older  disnensa- 
tion,  it  was  small  when  compared  with  that '  oetter 
hope'  (He  7^)  which  rested  on  the  unchangeable 
kingly  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

The  disciples  doubtless  were  too  fully  absorbed 
in  the  present  to  have  felt  deeply  expectations  for 
the  future.  They  were  held  captive  by  the  great- 
ness of  His  personality  and  the  depth  of  His  love, 
and  ultimately  came  to  realize  tnat  they  had  in 
Him  the  Hope  of  Israel  itself.  And  if  Simeon, 
having  received  the  Messiali  into  his  arms,  felt  his 
greatest  hopes  realized,  then  the  disciples,  having 
Found  the  Christ,  must  have  been  so  absorbed  by 
Him  as  to  have  had  little  room  and  little  need  for 
longings  regarding  the  future. 

But  why  did  Jesus,  who  taught  the  necessity  of 
faith  (Mk  11*",  Jn  3^*)  and  the  pre-eminence  of  love 
(Mt  22^),  remain  silent  as  regards  hope.  It  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  training  His  followers,  the 
first  necessity  was  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  Himself  as  their  present  possession.  Had  He 
taught  them  fully  of  tne  fruition  that  awaited  them 
at  the  end  of  the  age,  and  had  He  thus  made  hope 
a  distinctly  prominent  portion  of  His  teaching.  He 
would  have  dissipated  their  attention  and  diverted 
it  from  that  which  they  most  required  to  learn. 
St.  Paul  could  teach,  'Christ  our  hope'  (1  Ti  V). 
Jesus  had  to  lay  the  foundation  oy  teaching, 
*  Come  unto  me '  (Mt  11"). 

But  if  He  did  not  give  direct  teaching  on  the 
point.  He  nevertheless  laid  deeply  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Church's  doctrine  of  hope  was  to  be 
Imilt ;  for  He  pointed  the  discioles,  in  His  promises. 
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to  the  blessings  which  they  ultimately  would  enjoy. 
The  promises  of  His  resurrection,  of  His  perpetual 
spiritual  presence,  emd  of  His  final  return  in  glorv, 
were  sure  foundations  upon  which  the  Church  could 
build  her  doctrine,  and  on  this  basis  the  developed 
teaching  of  the  Epistles  rests.  And  if  the  death 
of  Jesus  rudely  shattered  the  Messianic  hope  of 
the  disciples,  His  resurrection,  followed  b^  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  restored  it  to 
them  in  a  purified  and  s{)iritual  form. 

As  we  study  in  the  Epistles  the  doctrine  of  hope, 
which  was  thus  awakened  and  became  an  integral 
part  of  Christian  life,  we  find  it  vitally  connected 
Dv  the  Church  with  her  faith  in  Christ  risen  and 
glorified.  (1)  His  resurrection  is  regarded  as  the 
ground  of  the  Christian's  hope :  by  it  Christians  are 
begotten  'unto  a  living  hope,*  and  through  it  their 
hope  in  God  is  established  (1  P  1'").  (2)  All 
Christian  hopes  are  realized  in  Him.  Various 
objects  worthy  of  hope  are  mentioned,  such  as 
salvation  (1  Th  b%  eternal  life  (Tit  P  3'),  the 
glory  of  God  (Ro  5',  Col  I"),  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (Ac  24»  23«);  but  all  these  different 
blessings  are  summed  up  in  Jesus  Christ.  When 
they  hope  for  Him,  they  hope  for  them  all ;  for 
in  Him  all  the  scattered  yearnings  of  the  human 
heart  are  united  and  find  their  fulfilment.  Thus 
it  is  that  St.  Paul  calls  Him  *our  hope*  (1  Ti  l^). 
(3)  The  Church  therefore  fixes  her  gaze  on  the 
heavens ;  for  her  Hope  is  there.  She  is  ever  '  looking 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of 
our  great  God  ana  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  (Tit  2^'), 
for  then  she  shall  be  like  Him,  for  she  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is ;  '  and  every  one  that  hath  this  hope 
set  on  him  purifieth  himself*  (1  Jn  3''').  Even 
inanimate  nature  groans  for  its  coming  redemption 
at  the  Parousia,  having  been  subjected  to  vanity 
<  in  hope  *  (Ro  8^).  (4)  But  while  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  Christian  hope  will  not  be  reached  until 
the  return  of  Christ,  yet  even  now  the  Church  has 
a  foretaste  of  the  bliiss  that  ultimately  will  be  hers. 
For  Christ  now  dwells  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
hearts  of  her  members,  and  thus  grants  an  earnest 
of  final  fulfilment.  Christ  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  individual  is  '  the  hope  of  glory  *  (Col  l'^),  and 
therefore  to  be  without  Christ  is  to  be  without 
hope  (Eph  2"). 

See,  further,  the  following  article. 

Charles  T.  P.  Grierson. 

HOPEFULNESS  (Christ's).— Knowing  that  all 
our  possessions  of  grace  come  from  Christ,  in  whom 
we  lislieve  all  fulness  dwells,  and  believing  that  He 
alone  among  the  sons  of  men  possessed  perfect 
knowledge,  we  might  be  led  to  aoubt  whether  we 
could  justly  attribute  hope  to  Him.  As  regards 
His  perfect  knowledge,  we  must  remember  that 
uncertainty  is  no  essential  element  in  hope.  Human 
hope  mayoe  proverbially  disappointing,  but  that 
is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  temporal  things,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  hope  itself.  Indeed,  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  hope  consists  in  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  its  grounds.  It  is  a  'better  hope*  in 
part  as  being  *  sure  and  steadfast  *  (He  V*  6^*).  The 
fact,  then,  that  our  Lord's  faith  rendered  future 
objects  of  desire  almost  a  present  possession  in  no 
way  prevented  Him  from  experiencing  this  grace.* 
As  regards  His  possessing  *all  fulness'  as  the 
God -man,  and  so  being  thought  incapable  of  feeling 
hopefulness,  it  may  fie  said  that  we  clearly  start 
our  thoughts  on  a  wrong  line  if  we  commence  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  with  our  own  a  priori 
views  of  what  the  incarnate  Son  of  (rod  must  have 
felt  or  not  felt.     We  can  in  ourselves  be  no  ade- 

*  Westcott  (L</>,  vol.  i.  p.  41)  writes  in  his  diary :  "The  fact 
of  our  Lord  never  mentioning  His  own  faith  or  hope  is  a  proof 
of  His  Divinity.'  This,  however,  can  hardly  he  looked  upon  as 
a  careful  statement,  but  rather  as  a  passing  thought,  and  it  was 
Doted  down  early  in  his  life  (et  21). 


quate  judges  of  the  limitations  which  Deity  might 
set  upon  itself  when  taking  our  flesh.  Our  duty 
is  to  study  the  NT,  and  especially  the  Gospels,  witn 
the  view  of  discovering  what  is  there  revealed  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  this  act  of  Divine  condescension^ 
And  such  a  study  teaches  us  that  in  our  Lord's 
Person  we  have  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  Father, 
but  also  a  revelation  of  humanity  at  its  highest. 
He  loved  to  call  Himself  '  Son  of  Man,'  because  He 
thereby  taught  us  to  see  in  Him  the  ideal  Miui, 
and  therefore  we  must  expect  to  see  in  Him  every 
truly  human  emotion  (and  hope  is  one  of  them) 
purified  and  perfected. 

No  teacher  of  mankind  ever  so  frequently  pointed 
to  Himself  in  His  teaching  as  Jesus  did,  and  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  He  rarely  revealed  His  own 
personal  emotions.  When  He  disclosed  Himself 
it  waA  as  the  source  of  all  grace,  so  that  men 
might  be  saved  and  nourish^  by  His  life.  He 
was  so  absolutely  selfless  that  He  rarely  sought 
sympathy  by  speaking  of  His  heart's  desires.  It 
is  not  He  but  the  Evangelists  who  tell  us  that  He 
was  weary,  wept,  exulted,  marvelled.  Thus  it 
happens  that  He  never  definitely  mentions  His 
own  hope.  Indeed,  strangely  enough,  the  word 
iXiris  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels  (see  art.  Hope). 
But  as  hope  is  a  necessary  element  of  Christian 
character,  oeing  one  of  the  'abiding'  graces  (I  Ck> 
13"),  Christ,  ii  He  be  true  man,  must  have  ex- 
perienced it.  It  is  not  said  that  He  had  faith,  but 
must  we  not  believe  that  His  whole  human  caxeer 
was  sustained  from  the  first  consciousness  of  child- 
hood to  Calvary  bv  faith,  perfect  in  its  range  and 
steadfastness?  l!ne  long  nichts  of  prayer  surely 
tell  us  not  only  of  a  genenu  attituae  of  depena- 
ence,  but  also  of  a  definite  trustful  belief  in  the 
love  and  presence  of  His  Father,  which  found  its 
expression  in  petition.  What  habitual  strength  of 
faith  is  shown  in  such  words  as  'Thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  and  he  shall  even 
now  send  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ? ' 
(Mt  26»). 

No  doubt  His  faith  and  hope  are  so  raised  above 
ours  by  their  perfection,  that  they  may  no  longer 
seem  to  be  what  to  us  are  faith  and  nope.  Sut 
He  raised  all  human  attributes  to  their  perfection  ; 
not  thereby  altering  their  essential  character,  but 
rather  exhibiting  them  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
ourselves.  And  if  He  felt  no  hope,  never  rejoiced 
in  coming  good,  never  was  upborne  when  wearinflf 
the  cross  by  anticipation  of  the  crown,  but  lived 
His  life  in  the  cola  calm  of  duty,  then  the  Stoic 
is  the  ideal  of  our  race. 

Not  a  few  evidences,  more  or  less  indirect,  of 
Christ's  hopefulness  are  found  in  the  Grospela.  In 
one  case  its  object  was  of  a  temporal  nature, 
namely,  when  being  *  hungry '  He  approached  the 
fig  tree,  *  if  haply  he  might  find  anythmg  thereon.' 
(Mk  11«») 

Little  reverence  would  be  shown  by  interpreting 
this  incident  as  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
a  moral  lesson.  'If  He  only  pretended  not  to 
know  that  the  tree  was  barren,  we  should  expect 
the  hunger  also  to  have  been  pretended'  (Mason, 
Conditions  of  our  Lord's  Life^  p.  152).  Rather 
have  we  an  example  of  hope  in  the  mind  of  Jeeus 
for  a  desired  good,  which  circumstances  disap- 
pointed, and  which  He  turned  to  a  moral  purpoae. 

Evidence  of  His  being  clieered  during  His  minis- 
try by  hope  of  the  results  of  His  spiritual  labours 
may  probably  be  seen  in  His  words  to  the  dis- 
ciples when  the  Samaritan  woman  had  left  (Jn 
4^"").  He  had  gained  one  soul,  and  with  pro- 
plietic  vision  saw  the  land  filled  with  ripened  souls 
ready  for  the  spiritual  reaper.  His  followers,  too, 
would  receive  wages  in  the  joy  of  souls  won,  and 
ultimately  they,  with  the  earfier  workers  of  G>od 
who  had  sown  the  seed,  would  rejoice  together* 
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80  full  was  His  soul  with  joy  of  ho^  already 
realized,  and  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater 
harvesting,  that  He  was  raised  above  the  sense  of 
hunger.  The  whole  passage  seems  full  of  the 
deepest  emotion  of  our  Lord ;  and  if  so,  hojie  was 
its  strongest  element.  A  similar  anticipation  of 
coming  joy  in  the  salvation  of  those  He  came  to 
save  may  be  felt  in  the  words,  *  Rejoice  with  me ; 
for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost'  (Lk  16'). 
Further,  may  we  not  see  that  hope  realized  was 
the  cause  of  the  strong  movement  of  His  soul, 
when  He  exulted  (i^Wt4<raro,  Lk  10**)  in  Satan's 
fall  from  heaven'?  It  was  a  rejoicing  of  His  inner- 
most soul,  because  already  He  saw  potentially 
accomplished  the  object  of  His  mission.  Similarly 
must  we  account  for  the  deep  feeling  displayed  by 
Him  when  visited  by  the  inquiring  Greelcs  (Jn 
12*>-»).  Here  again  is  hope  anticipative.  He  sees 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  Dotentially  pre- 
sent in  the  persons  of  these  Gentiles,  and  He  de- 
clares that  '  the  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man 
should  be  glorified  *  (v.**) ;  and  yet,  foreknowing 
the  terrible  fate  that  awaited  Him  before  the 
achievement  of  His  desire,  He  alternated  between 
the  joy  of  hope  and  the  sorrow  of  human  dread, 
and  prayed  to  oe  saved  from  that  hour  (v.*^). 

In  His  teaching  to  His  disciples  there  is  the  oft- 
repeat^  lesson  of  His  return  to  His  Father  ( Jn  7^ 
8^*  16r").  Doubtless  His  chief  object  was  to  explain 
His  heavenly  origin  and  to  prepare  them  for  His 
departure,  but  not  a  little  patnos  and  increased 
depth  may  be  reco^ized  in  such  words  if  we  see 
in  them  also  a  lon^ng  hope  for  the  time  when  the 
bitter  trials  of  His  voluntary  humiliation  would 
cease.  Thus  in  His  High-ftiestly  prayer,  now 
that  He  has  finished  His  work.  He  pleads  for  the 
renewal  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  His  Father 
before  the  world  was  (17^*').  And  thinking  of  the 
loved  ones  to  whom  His  parting  would  be  so  bitter 
a  trial,  He  prays  for  the  realization  of  the  hope 
that  they  might  ultimately  be  granted  the  beatinc 
vision,  beholding  Him  in  His  glory  (v.**) ;  then 
would  He  drink  with  them  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
new  in  His  Father's  kingdom  (Mt  26»). 

Perhaps  the  most  clearly  expressed  example  of 
hope  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  an  example  which 
unequivocally  shows  His  feeling  of  the  emotion, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  words  with  which  He  com- 
menced the  Paschal  meal.  'With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I 
suffer'  (Lk  22^').  Here  we  have  a  dfistinct  state- 
ment, that  He  held  ardently  an  expectation  of  a 
future  good  before  its  realization. 

We  further  find  that  His  ministry  was  exercised 
in  a  spirit  of  intense  optimism  as  regards  both  the 
community  and  the  individual.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  recall  that  He  more  than  any 
other  saw  the  reality  of  human  corruption.  The 
hidden  disease  of  society,  with  its  outward  religious- 
ness and  inward  godlessness,  led  Him  to'predict  the 
overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  national  life, 
like  Jeremiah  of  old.  But,  unlike  that  prophet, 
He,  notwithstanding  His  clear  view  of  coming 
judgment,  looked  to  the  future  with  a  splendid 
hopefulness.  His  kingdom  would  yet  fill  the  world 
(^lt  13) ;  His  gospel  would  be  universally  preached 
(Mk  13^®) ;  and  ultimately  all  men  woula  be  drawn 
unto  Him  (Jn  12«). 

The  same  optimism  is  to  be  seen  in  His  dealings 
with  individual  sinners.  In  the  most  corrupt  He 
saw  germs  of  good  ;  and  thus  could  win  sinful 
women  from  their  ways  (Lk  7*,  Jn  8^*),  and  publi- 
cans from  their  grasping  worldliness  (Mk  2*^  Lk 
19^) ;  and  He  could  discover  sufficient  moral  worth 
in  a  dying  thief  and  murderer  to  be  able  to  promise 
him  rest  m  Paradise  (Lk  23^).  The  hopefulness  of 
Christ  in  His  message  to  mankind  is  fully  embodied 
in  His  saying,  '  Be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome 


the  world  *  ( Jn  IG**).  Thus  we  see  that  our  Lord 
was  in  hope,  as  in  all  else  save  sin,  '  like  as  we  are ' 
(He  4^').  And  if  we  in  our  trials  are  upborne  by 
the  hope  of  future  bliss.  He  also  was  upborne  to 
endure  the  cross  and  despise  the  shame  by  *  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him'  (12^). 

Charles  T.  P.  Grierson. 

HORN. — The  expression  *  a  horn  of  salvation '  in 
the  song  of  Zacharias  (Lk  1^)  is  undoubtedly  a 
reference  to  the  promised  Messiah.  A  similar  com- 
bination of  woras  is  found  in  Ps  18',  but  the  con- 
ception is  more  probably  due  to  132",  1  S  2**^. 

1.  In  the  OT  the  word  *hom*  is  figuratively  used 
in  poetical  and  allegorical  lemguage:  (a)  for  ab- 
stract notions  of  strength  (Nu  23",  Ps  89"*  **),  and 
hence  of  dignity  (112*)  or  pride  (75**) ;  also,  (b)  in 
a  concrete  sense,  to  represent  kings  and  empires 
(Dn  7**  82M-,  Zee  1"^-).  The  rendering  *a  mighty 
salvation,'  Lk  1^  (Pr.  Bk.),  paraphrases  the  sense 
but  obliterates  the  associations.  Hor.  Od,  iii.  21.  18 
is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  metaphor  in  ordinary 
literature,  in  which  it  is  rare. 

2«  Inasmuch  as  the  horn  in  animals  is  a  weapon 
of  attack  rather  than  of  defence,  some  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  symbol  of  aggressive  strength  (see 
Delitzsch,  Perowne,  etc.,  on  Ps  18') :  possibly  com- 
bative strength,  in  which  both  ideas  are  included, 
would  be  a  cotter  definition.  There  are  two  classes 
of  symbols  expressive  of  such  strength  :  (a)  natural 
weapons  (e.g.  horn,  right  hemd,  arm,  etc.),  and  {b) 
artincial  weapons  (arrows,  axe,  shield,  etc.).  When 
any  distinction  is  to  be  made,  the  former  class 
tends  to  represent  that  strength  which  is  personal, 
inherent,  immediate ;  the  latter,  to  represent  that 
strength  in  which  second  causes,  instruments, 
agents  appear  (Is  10*- "),  F.  S.  Ranken. 

H08ANNA  (Nj];r^.-T,  Gr.  CiHrarpd),  —  One  of  the 
Hebrew  words  which  (like  Amen,  Hallelujah, 
Sabbath,  Sabaoth)  have  passed,  transliterated  and 
not  translated,  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Jewish 
to  that  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  NT  it 
occurs  only  in  three  Gospels :  in  them  it  is  found 
six  times  (Mt  21»  «•• «,  Mk  11>- ",  Jn  12"),  but  only 
in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  triumphant  entry  to 
Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday,  emd  only  as  a  vocal 
cry  uttered,  either  by  the  palm-bearing  multitude 
wno  met  Him,  or  by  the  children  who  nailed  Him 
thereafter  in  the  Temple  (Mt  21^).  Among  the 
Jews,  however,  the  word  came  to  designate  not 
alone  the  cry,  but  also  the  branches  of  palms, 
myrtle,  or  willow  which  on  their  joyous  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  especially  on  its  seventh  day,  the 
people  were  accustomed — for  the  Law  did  not  en- 
join this  ceremony — to  carry  in  procession  with  the 
priests  to  the  fountain  of  Shiloah  and  thence  a^ain 
to  the  Temple,  where  these  '  hosannas '  were  piled 
up  and  beaten  against  the  altar.  It  is  only  with 
'  Hosanna '  as  a  cry  that  we  are  here  concerned ; 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  when,  in  honour  of  our 
Lord,  the  multitude  raised  the  cry,  they  'took 
branches  of  palm  trees'  (Jn  12")  as  well;  and 
therefore,  besides  expounding  the  meaning  of  the 
cry,  we  must  consider  how  a  ceremony  customary 
at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  came  to  De  adoptea, 
popularly,  on  an  occasion  when  the  worshippers 
were  assembling  at  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  a  feast  of 
a  widely  different  character,  that  of  the  Passover. 

Philologically,  the  word  Hosanna  is  explained  as 
a  derivation  from  or  contraction  of  Ps  118^  (Heb.) : 
dnnd  Jahweh  hSshTdh-nnd  (*I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  save  now ').  This  Psalm  was  sung,  and  thb 
verse  of  it  used  as  a  refrain  by  the  p^ple,  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles ;  and  the  refrain  was  ab- 
breviated, through  constant  popular  repetition, 
into  Hdshdndy  just  as  the  old  Canaanitish  cry 
Hoi  Dod  ( = '  Ho  Adonis ')  was  turned  into  a  com- 
mon interjection,  Hedad. 


BhorUr  btton 
To  Uili  It  IK 


n  tb«  bmich«B  also  wen  eniployed ;  uid  on 
lu  been  u«n«d  by  Ur.  Lnig  N.  DemUU  (In 
e.  vol.  vl.  p.  27e,i.t.  'HfMh'uA  Bibbftli ')  thkt 
ft  mUtnke  place  the  cufllom  in  tiie  Bwob 
a  Puwier,  Inrttkd  ol  In  tin  (cut  o(  Boothi.' 
be  uiflwered,  (1)  that,  according  to  anoUier 

„  ....  .une   fncfiiiaiwtia,  BUibl  EkUlmaiiii  Kohler 

(vol,  vl.  p-  i7i),  Ilatanna  '  bevuie  a  pcinilar  cry  used  In  solemn 
proceanons  whorew[th  was  connected  tbe  carryine  of  palm 
KaDCbeaaadsKiribed  InlUacl3>iaiHl2MaalO'.'  But  (S)  the 
proceadon  in  lUac  13>'  waa  not  at  Ibe  l<ut  ol  TVbeniaclBg, 
ohiob  «M  kept  on  the  16th  day  of  Uw  TOi  month  (Lv  i3*t\.  but 
al  a  wbollT diaerent  eoaaon,  'on  the  three  and  twentieth  day 
ot  Uia  Hoond  month ' ;  while  Ihe  celebniUoo  In  «  Mae  l(fi, 
though  '  the  proiieaalon  inu  t^fUr  llu  mannir  ol  the  f eaat  ot 
Tabernadei '  (V.<),  waa  aomewhat  later  in  the  year.  Tbiia  there 
ilnipiied  (lor 
o  b*  InvlmU 

. —    ^ju-biulna  aw" 

oooulona  beildn  the  leaat  d  IWMI 
il  Cbrlifa  eakr  ' 


. .  ,toI)  precedent  for  the  employ- 

boCh  ol  the  nlm-baul^  and  t!»  shout  on  oCber  aultaUa 


•Minad  emlnantly  i 
•■■[  1B»7)  and  to  _ 
Hliteg  who  Joined 

nacles  the  hlcfasM  -. 

brinz.     It  waa  aa  Meadoh  that  Jei 
He  had  chosen  to  ride  Uiat  day  ui 


Hla  dlKiplM  w 


Taber- 

■  which  Ueselah  waa  Co 
now  preMJiCed  HinueU. 

Wh»t.  »cconiU«lj,  would  th. 
hat  would  they  aak  from  E 
in  lie  negitire  side  alone,  ol 


iromliKd  kinir 


ita  poeitire   .  .. 

It  of  the  Passover  would  remiod  tl 

IT  Egyptian  0] 


ot  Chat  Srtb  niffht  of  freedom  which  Uielr  fubn  had  enjoyed 
under  the  aod  E(»tliaot8uoooth(Eil£>0.»relnshliiE  after  the 
h*  brldcBeld  and  th*  tomaca.    Both  sides— 


tha  oagatlTa  and  tha^wtitive,  the  smitji^  and  the  booths — 
vara  In  one  chapter  (Bx  IE) :  tlwr  could  hard^  ramamber  the 
one  without  the  other,  nia  tormt  UurafOra,  which  Ihe  eelebra- 
tlon  of  our  Lord's  Bntrjr  Into  Jcnualem  la  daacrf  bed  bj  the  Pour 
EvMKelista  as  amuhini.  la  not  (uoh  aa  to  require  us  to  suppose 
that  they  made  a  mlstaha  Id  ptadnK  it  at  Cha  season  ol  the 
Passover.  On  the  oontnn',  it  waa  nSther  unpreoedeotcd  nor 
tmnatuni] ;  and  tta*  fact  that  It  was  not  a  lesaUy  preacribed 

but  only  a  popular  ceremony,  left  them  qalM  b"  ' '■—'-  — 

they  Ihought  St.    It  li  not  aa  If  the  Evangelist  .      . 

the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Pasaover  to  the  Feast  olTaben 

ffoxinnt  is  rendered  in  both  AV  and  RV  (cf. 
Pb  118",  whence  it  ia  taken)  'Save  now.'  Tbe 
1X110  is  not  here  an  adverb  of  time,  bat  an  inter- 
jection of  entreaty,  fis  in  'Come  now' :  the  word 
means  '  Ob  !  save  {Jeioish  Encgc),  or  'Save,  we 
breech  Theo.'  Aa  given  (1)  aiwolntely,  as  in  Mk 
11*  and  Jn  12",  the  natural  meaning  of  thia  would 
l>e  an  address  to  Cbiiat,  as  Messiah,  asking  Him  to 
liestow  tbe  aalvation  expected  of  Him  ;  or,  as  out 
English  hymn  expresHes  it,  '  Bring  near  Thy  great 
salvation.'  We  can  understand  huw,  tn  this  sense, 
'Hosanna'  should  be  followed  by  salutations  or 
aculanxatioas,  '  Bleased  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  ot  the  Lord'  (Ps  118»  Mt  21',  Mk  11"), 
'  Blessed  is  tbe  kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Mk  It'O),  or 
'  Blesseil  is  the  King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord'  (Jn  12").  All  the  different 
forms  may  have  been  used,  for  there  was  a  multi- 
tude of  speakers.  The  sequence  of  the  thoughts  is 
natural  :  for  if  Jesus  be  once  conceived  of  as  able 
to  save  (either  by  His  own  power  or  by  that  of  Him 
that  sent  Him),  the  next  thing,  obviously,  for  His 
people  to  do,  after  asking  Him  to  exert  His  power 
in  their  behalf,  is  to  rejoice  that  He  baa  come,  and 
to  bleea  Him  for  coming. 

But  (2)  it  b  not  only  tn  this  absolute  construction 
that  the  Evangelists  use  the  word  Honanna.  St. 
Matthew  employs  it  with  a  dative.  '  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David'  (Mt  21") ;  and  both  St.  Matthew 
ftnd  St.  Mark  give  us  'Hosanna  in  the  highest.' 
Both  these  variations  have  been  censured  by  Dr. 
Kaiifmann  Kohler  {Jemsh  Erfyr.  I.e.  mipra)  oa 
'  corruptions  of  the  orictnal  version ' :  the  addition 
'  in  the  highest,'  he  declares  to  be  '  words  which  no 
longer  give  any  aense.'    But  in  a  connexion  which 


tlie  Lord ')  and  in  the  NT  in  a  passaf^e  based  vptm 
ttiat  Psalm  (Rev  T'°  '  Salvation  onto  our  God ;  and 
unto  the  Lamb');  while  there  is  surely  notiuug 
'  aenseleas '  in  the  thought  that  the  salvation  whlcn 
God  gives,  or  sends,  to  men  should  fill  the  hiKhest 
heaven  with  rejoicings  in  His  praise.  We  luive 
the  idea  in  the  OT  (e.g.  Ps.  S')  and  in  the  NT  (Lk 
2'*,  Eph  3").  To  some  Christian  commentatora, 
however,  and  those  of  no  mean  weight,— e.y.  Cor- 
nelius &  Lapide  and  Dean  Alford,— St.  Matthew's 
nse  of  Hoianaa  with  the  dative  has  seemed  to 
render  requisite  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
word.  Hoaanna  was,  says  Alfoid  (on  Mt  21*), 
'  originally  a  formula  of  supplication,  but  [became} 
conventionally  [one]  uf  gratulation,  so  that  it  ia 
followed  by  a  dative,  and  Lty  "  in  the  highest," — 


anna  to  the  Son  of  David '  as  a  prayer  for  Christ, 
offered  by  the  people  '  asking  all  prosperous  thit^ 
for  Him  from  God.'  Mow,  tliia  would,  in  itselt, 
be  admissible  enough.  Of  Messiah,  even  when 
thought  of  as  Divine  and  reigninR,  the  Scripture 
aavB,  'pr^er  also  ahall  he  made  lor  him  continu- 
ally '  (Ps  72").  But  it  seema  unnatural  to  poetn- 
late  so  violent  an  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word — from  'supplication' to  'gratulation,  when, 
taken  in  its  origmal  meaning,  it  yields  a  sufficient 
sense  :  '  Save  now,  for  it  is  to  thee,  0  Son  of  David, 
that  the  power  to  save  us  has  been  given.'  It  waa 
not  nnnaturat  that  the  people  should  speak  in  thia 
sense ;  as  Jews  they  knew  already  that  '  salvation 
belongeth  unto  God '  (Ps  3?).  This  view  derivea 
considerable  confirmation  from  the  parallal  paasoKe 
in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  whole  acene  in  di, 
7",  and  even  the  very  words — '  the  mnltitnde  be- 
fore the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb  .  .  .  with 
palms  in  their  hands '  (Rev  7',  cf.  Jn  12"),  who  ciy 
with  a  loud  voice  (cf.  Lk  19"),  saying,  '  Salvation 
to  our  God  .  .  .  and  to  the  Lamb' — seems  to  be 
based  on  what  happened  at  Jerusalem  on  that  first 
Palm  Sunday  ;  as  if  the  Seer  were  beholding  the 
salvation  come  which  that  day  was  asked,  and 
recognized  that  the  palm-bearers  of  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  were  precursors  of  the  hosts  of  the  re- 
deemed. St.  John,  it  will  be  remembered,  has,  in 
hia  Gospel  (12"),  the  remark,  '  These  things  under- 
stood not  his  disciples  at  the  first,  but  after  he  waa 
risen  they  remembered,'  etc.  If,  as  seems  cleMT, 
the  vision  ia  expressed  in  figures  draitoi  from  that 
event,  then  the  acclaim  in  heaven  must  be  held  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  those  Hosannas  upon  earth  : 
the  dative  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  dative  of  the 
Gospel  :  it  is  the  dative  not  of  a  prayer  for  Jesna, 
but  of  an  ascription  of  salvation  to  Him  aa  ita 
Mediator  and  Bestower. 

It  remains  only  to  bo  added  that  the  Third  Evan- 
geliat,  while  recording  the  same  Triumphal  Entry, 
and  mentioning  the  acclamations  of  the  peop& 
omits  alike  the  palm -branches  and  the  word 
'Hosanna.'  The  explanation,  no  doubt,  of  botll 
omiHsions  lies  in  the  fact  that  St.  Luke  wrote 
eB)iecial!y  for  Gentiles :  his  readers  would  not 
have  understood  the  Hosanna,  and  would  bare 
misunderstood  the  palms.  To  Greeks  the  palm- 
branch  would  have  been,  inevitably,  the  palm  of 
pride  and  victory  :  not,  aa  to  the  HeVew  mind,  on 
emblem  of  peaceful  rest,  and  freedom,  and  house- 
hold joy.  'Hosanna'  would  have  meant  nothing 
at  oil.  Therefore  the  Evangelist  to  the  Greeka 
paraphrases  the  word,  and  paraphrases  with  it  St. 
Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's  addition  to  it,  '  in  the 
highest';  rendering  the  whole  by  '  Peace  in  heavMi, 
and  glory  in  the  highest'  (Lk  Iff").     And,  aa  St. 
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Matthew  had  the  dative  of  ascription,  *  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David ' — as  looking  for  salvation  to  Him 
who  liad  come  to  Jerusalem  in  this  capacity;  so 
St.  Luke,  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  Hosanna,  em- 
ploys what  we  may  call  a  dative  clause :  his  *  Peace 
in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest,'  are  introduced 
so  as  to  show  us  these  as  the  result  of  Christ's  coming 
as  Kins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  it  is  for  these  ends 
that  He  has  come ;  and  on  this  account  the  people 
call  Him  blessed.  It  was  for  these  ends  that  He 
was  bom :  wherefore  the  angels  sang  the  same 
strain  over  Him  at  His  Nativity  (Lk  2^*) ;  it  is  for 
these  ends  now  that  He  paces  forward  to  His  cross : 
and  therefore  men,  though  as  yet  they  understand 
it  not  (Jn  12**),  are  moved,  by  a  Power  they  know 
not,  to  bear  Him  record. 

LiTBRATriiB. — Art.  '  Howuina'  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  Encyc. 
Bibl,\  Jewish  Encyc.^  loc.  eU.;  Milligan,  Uom.  on  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  Revelation;  Westcott,  St.  John's  Gomel \  Cornelius 
4  Lapide,  Neale  and  LdtUedale,  and  Perowne,  on  Ps  118. 

HOSPITALITY.— This  marked  Oriental  virtue 
prevailed  in  Palestine  in  Christ's  day.  Our  Lord 
assumes  its  exercise,  rather  than  directly  enjoins 
it.  His  Apostles,  later,  however,  prescril>ed  hospi- 
tality as  a  reflexion  of  the  Christ  spirit  (Ro  12*', 
1  Ti  3^  Tit  18,  He  13^,  1  P  4»),  even  towards  an 
enemy  (Ro  12*^).  Because  of  the  widespread  pre- 
valence of  hospitality,  inns  (wh.  see)  were  com- 
paratively few ;  and  even  in  khans  or  places  of 
lodgment  for  strangers  there  were  unmmished 
rooms  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  travellers, 
without  cost.  The  innkeeper  or  host  usually  re- 
ceived remuneration  for  such  extra  service  as  the 
stranger  might  require,  as  in  a  case  like  that  of 
the  wound^  man  cared  for  at  the  Samaritan's 
expense  (Lk  10"").  Since  Jesus  Himself  '  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head '  (Mt  8^),  He  depended  much 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  friendly  disposed,  as  of 
Andrew  and  Peter  at  Capernaum  (Mt  8"),  and  of 
Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus  at  Bethany  (Jn  U^**) ; 
and  frequently  accepted  the  hospitality  of  house- 
holders (Mt  26«,  Lk  6»  1^'  19»).  On  occasions  of 
the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  guest-chambers  were 
freely  put  at  the  disposal  of  visiting  worshippers 
(Mk  14").  When  the  Master  sent  out  the  Seventy, 
they  were  to  take  no  purse,  but  to  rely  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  toM(ns  into  which 
they  might  go  (Lk  Kr*'*) ;  a  blessiiig  being  left 
with  the  hospitable  (v.*),  while  a  woe  is  pro- 
nounced upon  the  inhospitable  city  (vv.^**"^').  Christ 
said  of  His  messengers  that  those  who  received 
them  were  in  truth  receiving  Him  (Jn  13*).  So 
incensed  were  two  of  His  disciples  at  being  refused 
entertainment  in  a  Samaritan  village,  that  they 
would  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy 
the  people.  But  this  spirit  Jesus  rebuked  (Lk 
9B2-MJ  ^jjg  spirit  of  hospitality  was  manifested 
in  giving  not  only  lodging  and  food,  but  also 
water  for  the  feet  (Lk  7**,  cf.  Jn  13*);  a  servant 
usually  unloosing  and  taking  charge  of  the  sandals 
(Lk  3^').  Sometimes  a  kiss  characterized  the 
hospitable  reception  (Lk  7^). 

The  emphasis  that  Jesus  laid  upon  the  virtue  of 
hospitality  may  be  discovered  in  His  description  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  the  righteous  are 
commended  because  'I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  in '  (Mt  25").    See  also  art.  iNN. 

LrrERATTRR.— Thomson,  LB,  paeaim ;  Ederaheim,  Sketches  qf 
Je  Irish  Social  Life ;  Tnunbull,  Oriental  Social  Life  ;  Hastings' 

i>B,  s.v.  E.  B.  Pollard. 

HOST.— See  (1)  Angels  ;  (2)  Hospitality,  Inn, 

lN\aTATION. 

HOUR. — 1.  In  several  of  their  accounts  of  Christ's 
healinpK,  the  Evangelists  indicate  the  instantane- 
ousness  of  the  cures  by  some  such  expression  as, 


*  He  was  healed  in  the  selfsame  hour  *  (Mt  8^',  cf . 
9**  1528  17»«,  Jn  4»).  More  definitely  the  word  is 
used  as  a  division  of  the  day  (Mt  20»-  »•  «•  "  27^-  *», 
cf.  Mk  15»- «,  Lk  23**,  Jn  1»  4«- "  19").  The 
usual  system  of  reckoning  time  was  from  6  &.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  and  again  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  'In 
the  1st  cent,  of  our  era  the  day  was  divided,  in 
popular  language,  into  twelve  equal  parts  or 
hours,  which  varied  in  length  according  to  the 
season.  .  .  .  The  expression,  'Hhe  first  hour," 
indicated  the  time  when  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
reached  the  mark  which  showed  that  ^  of  the  day 
had  elapsed '  (Ramsay,  Expositor ^  March  1893,  p. 
216  f.).  The  question  has  oeen  raised,  because  of 
the  apparent  divergence  between  Jn  19^*  and  Mk 
15^,  whether  St.  John  adopted  another  method  of 
reckoning  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  viz.  from  midnight 
to  midday,  and  from  midday  to  midnight.  Prof. 
Ramsay  maintains  that,  though  the  lu>man  civil 
day  was  reckoned  in  this  way,  it  was  not  divided 
into  hours;  emd  that  the  note  of  tune  when  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  took  place,  Ctpq.  6y8&tit  does 
not  prove  its  use  in  Asia  Minor  {I.e.),  But  the 
internal  evidence  of  .the  Fourth  Gospel  points 
strongly  to  this  mode  of  reckoning  on  tne  part  of 
St.  John.  The  tenth  hour  (Jn  1^)  is  more  probably 
10  a.m.  than  4  p.m.,  if  the  two  disciples  lodged 
with  Jesus  'that  day.'  It  harmonizes  with  the 
custom  of  Eastern  women  of  drawing  water  in  the 
evening,  and  accounts  for  the  weariness  of  Jesus, 
if  we  toke  *  the  sixth  hour  *  of  Jn  4*  not  as  noon, 
but  as  6  p.m.    And  although  we  cannot  look  for 

Srecision  m  point  of  time  in  Oriental  writers,  the 
ivergence  oetween  the  Synoptlsts  and  St.  John 
as  to  the  hour  of  Christ's  condemnation  and  cruci- 
fixion is  too  vdde  to  be  intelligible  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  they  used  different  systems 
of  reckoning.  But  if  the  'sixth  hour'  of  Jn  19" 
means  6  a.m.,  there  is  no  divergence  (see  Westcott, 
St.  John,  p.  282;  Smith,  The  Da^s  of  His  Flesh, 
pp.  528-529;  and  for  the  opposite  view,  Dods, 
Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  698, 855, 856).  See,  further,  artt. 
Day,  Time. 

2.  But  Jesus,  living '  in  feelings,  not  in  figures  on 
a  dial,'  and  'counting  time  by  heart-throbs,'  gave 
the  word  an  intense  significance.  To  Him  days 
and  hours  were  moral  magnitudes.  The  appointed 
span  was  not  small,  but  spacious  ('  Are  tnere  not 
twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?'  Jn  11'),  to  be  employed 
in  strenuous  and  loving  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will  (cf.  Jn  9^).  Until  the  sunset.  He  knew  He  had 
no  reason  to  fear  the  hostility  of  men.  Life  would 
be  as  long  as  duty,  and  in  the  path  of  God's  service 
there  are  no  tragic  foreshortenings  (Jn  11**  *).  But 
the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day  was  that  to  which  He 
so  pathetically  refers  as  'Mine  hour.'  At  the 
marriage  feast  in  Cana,  when  appealed  to  by  His 
mother  vnih.  a  suggestion  for  His  nelp,  He  replied, 
'Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  Mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come '  ( Jn  2*).  This  may  simply 
mean  that  the  time  for  giving  such  relief  was  not 
opportune,  or  that  the  opportunity  for  miracle- 
working,  or  the  moment  for  self-manifestation,  had 
not  arrived.  But  the  whole  utterance  produces 
the  impression  that  the  appeal  had  aroused  strong 
feelings,  and  created  a  critical  situation  for  Him. 

'  He  wai  standing  on  the  threnhold  of  His  ministry,  conscious 
of  His  miraculous  power,  and  He  was  questioning  wheUier  that 
were  the  hour  to  put  it  forth.  .  .  .  The  supplying  of  wine  to  a 
company  of  peasants  seemed  so  trivial,  so  unworthy  of  the 
Messiah,  so  insufficient  for  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  (Smith,  The  Days  qf  His  Flesh,  p.  55). 

But  is  there  not  even  here  a  reference  to  what 
He  calls  peculiarly  His  hour — '  the  hour  when  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified '  (Jn  12»,  cf.  17^) ; 
the  hour  when  He  should  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners  (Mt  W^) ;  the  hour  when  the 
Father's  will  gave  Him  over  to  the  power  of  dark- 
ness (Lk  22")  ?    If  Jesus  went  do^-n  to  the  Jordan 
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in  order  to  participate  in  the  Baptism  of  Repent- 
ance, conscious  that  His  vocation  as  Messiah  was 
to  be  that  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  and  to  take 
upon  Himself  the  sins  of  His  brethren,  then  the 
thought  of  His  hour  as  the  hour  of  His  sacrifice 
could  never  be  absent  from  His  mind.  And  the 
simple  suggestion  of  His  mother,  involving,  as  it 
did,  for  Him  the  first  exercise  of  a  power  which 
came  to  Him  as  Messiah,  raised  suddenly  emd 
vividly  before  Him  the  issue  of  suffering,  emd 
called  forth  the  intense  feeling  in  the  words,  'Mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come.' 

A  similar  tumult  of  emotion  was  produced  to- 
wards the  end  of  His  ministry,  by  the  request 
of  the  Greeks  to  see  Him  (Jn  12*).  The  reoiy  of 
Jesus,  *  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man 
should  be  glorified.  .  .  .  Except  a  com  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone,'  is 
relevant  to  a  prospect  of  possible  exemption  from 
the  cross  whicn  the  request  raised  in  Him,  rather 
than  to  the  request  itself.  Once  more  an  appar- 
ently innocent  intrusion  upon  His  thoughts  nad 
brought  before  Him  the  vision  of  His  hour.  He 
saw  that  the  glory  would  be  won  at  a  great  cost, 
and  the  prospect  of  it  brought  distress  of  soul, 
and  wrung  from  Him  the  cry,  '  Father,  what  shall 
I  say  ?  Save  me  from  this  hour.'  But  immediately 
He  saw  through  the  pain  the  holy  purpose  of  Grod 
realizing  itself,  and  recovered  His  poise  of  soul 
and  unflinching  devotion.  *But  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour.     Father,  glorify  thy  name.' 

It  was  by  this  simple  word,  therefore,  that  He 
expressed  the  conviction  that  His  death  was  the 
climax  of  His  life,  and  that  the  time  of  its  accom- 
plishment was  with  Ood.  He  would  not  forestall 
it  by  any  premature  manifestation  of  Himself  to 
the  world  ( Jn  7^) ;  and  until  His  hour  came,  His 
enemies  were  powerless  against  Him  (v.^  8*).  But 
when  it  came.  He  was  not  reluctant  to  recognize  it. 
Though  it  was  a  dark  hour,  the  hour  of  men  with 
sinister  purpose  and  in  league  with  Satan  (Lk  22"), 
He  knew  it  as  the  hour  when  He  should  depart 
out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father  (Jn  13^),  the  hour 
when  Grod  should  glorify  His  Son  (17')' 

With  the  approach  of  that  hour  which  marked 
the  climax  ana  close  of  His  earthly  ministry,  a 
wider  horizon  opens.  A  new  day  oi  Grod  dawns, 
and  in  it  also  tnere  is  a  critical  hour — *  the  hour 
when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  *  (Mt  25").  Even  to 
Him  the  precise  point  of  time  was  not  disclosed 
(Mt24'').  Of  one  thing  He  was  sure,  and  gave 
repeated  warning, — it  would  come  upon  men  with 
startling  suddenness :  '  and  in  an  hour  when  ye 
think  not'  (Mt  24«»-  **• »  25",  cf.  Lk  12»-  *>• «) ;  and 
He  enforces  therewith  His  command  to  'watch,' 
'  be  ready,'  so  that,  though  it  come  suddenly,  it  may 
be  a  glaa  surprise.  Joseph  Muir. 

HOUSE  {oUla,  oTkos).— The  word  'house'  is  used 
in  the  Gospels,  in  accordance  with  ancient  Hebrew 
usage,  in  a  twofold  sense,  as  referring  either  to 
the  dwelling,  or  to  the  family  living  in  it.  Thus 
we  have  (1)  'the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  10"),  'the 
house  of  David '  (Lk  1*^),  etc. ;  (2)  '  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock'  (Mt  7**),  'the  house  of  the  ruler' 
(Mk  5»),  etc. 

The  '  house,'  as  a  building,  plays  no  such  part 
in  Oriental  as  in  Western  life  and  civilization. 
Climatic  conditions  in  the  East  permit  people  to 
live  much  in  the  open.  Accordingly  we  find 
artisans  and  merchants  plying  their  trskdes  in  the 
street,  or  in  open  shops  looking  out  on  the  street. 
Then  the  domestic  life  of  the  Oriental  requires 
little  beyond  a  sheltered  place  for  sleeping  and  a 
quiet  place  for  eating.  The  ordinary  house  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  we  may  be  sure,  was  much  like 
that  found  in  Palestine  to-day — it  could  hardly  be 
cruder,  or  more  primitive.    As  to  Hebrew  archi- 


tecture, of  either  OT  or  NT  times,  the  Bible  has 
little  to  say.    Architecture  proper  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  arisen  among  the  Hebrews  before  the 
time  of  the  kings,  say,  about  B.c.  1000.     Then,  it 
would  seem,  it  differed  little  from  that  of   the 
Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians.    The  style 
of  the  house  would  naturalljr  be  determined  largely 
by  the  location,  the  materials  at  hand,  and  the 
purpose  to  be  served.    Palestine,  as  known  to  his- 
tory, has  had  few  great  forests,  and  little  timber 
of  any  kind  suited  for  building.    (Solomon  had  to 
import  materials  for  palace  and  temple,  1  K.  5^). 
Houses  built  in  the  plains  were  usually  constructed 
of  mud,  clav,  or  sun-dried  bricks  (cf.   Job  4"). 
'  Houses  of  clay,' or  those  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
could  be  easily  broken  into— a  fact  that  gives  point 
to  our  Lord's  aUusion  in  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
when  He  would  dissuade  from  laying  up  treasures 
'  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal '  (Mt  6^), 
where  it  is  literally  *  dig  through '  (RVm).     Grefl^ 
care  needed  to  be  taken  with  the  foundations.     In 
a  limestone  coimtry  like  Palestine,  if  one  dig  deep 
enough,  he  finds  almost  anywhere  a  stratum  of 
solid  rock.    It  is  still  true  that  the  wise  man 
builds  his  house  upon  the  rock  (Mt  7**).    It  is  com- 
mon  there  now  to  dig  down  to  the  rock  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  even  the  '  house  of  clay '  upon 
it.    Mt  7^  '  It  was  founded,*  might  well  be  ren- 
dered, '  It  was  founaationed  upon  the  rock,'  if  we 
had  such  a  word  in  English.     St.  Luke  (6^)  say^ 
'  dug,  and  went  deep,  and  laid  a  foundation  upon 
the  rock.' 

In  the  mountainous  regions  limestone  rock  was 
the  building  material  chiefly  used,  as  it  was 
abundant,  easily  quarried,  and  readily  worked. 
The  house  of  stone  was,  probably,  modelled  after, 
or  developed  from,  the  cave.  The  nature  of  the 
country  invited  to  this.  First  the  natural  cave 
would  be  used,  and,  as  there  was  demand,  arti- 
ficially enlarged.  Then,  occasionally,  in  some  in- 
viting place,  a  cave  would  be  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  de  novo.  Finally,  a  wall  would  be  built  in 
front  for  protection,  or  privacy,  and  so  the  cave 
would  be  converted  into  a  sheltered  dwelling. 
Henceforth  it  would  serve  as  a  model  for  de- 
tached stone  houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
ancient  village  of  Siloam  are  found  all  these  kinds 
of  houses,  and  they  illustrate  this  process  of  de- 
velopment. (See  Jewish  Encyc,  axt.  'House'). 
Bricks  were  sometimes  used  even  in  the  mountain 
regions,  though  counted  inferior  to  hewn  stone 
(2  S  12*^).  Many  stone  houses  were  unpretentious 
and  rude,  being  built  of  rough,  unhewn  stones; 
but  some,  then  as  now,  were  built  of  hewn  stones, 
with  vaulted  stone  roofs,  e,g,  the  palaces  of  the 
rich,  or  of  the  ruling  class  (cf.  '  the  house  of  the 
ruler,'  Mk  5",  'the  high  priest's  house,'  Lk  22"*). 
Sometimes  space  for  walking  was  left  around 
the  dome,  but  often  all  the  space  between  the 
dome  and  the  battlement  (Dt  22")  would  be  fiU(»d 
in,  so  as  to  give  the  much-desired  flat  roof — the 
favourite  resort  of  the  Orientel  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  (2  S  IP),  and  an  inviting  sleeping-place  in 
summer  (1  S  9^).  Such  a  house  will  often  have  a 
hut  of  branch^,  or  of  vine-covered  trellis-work,  on 
the  roof  (cf.  2  S  16»,  Neh  8^*),  and  sometimes  a 
more  substantial  room,  where  guests  of  honour  are 
lodged  (1  K  17»»,  2  K  4}%  For  'summer  parlour/ 
cf.  Jg  3**,  RVm  has  rightly  'upper  chamber  of 
cooling.'  (See  Mk  14"^,  and  cf.  ' upper  room'  else- 
where). From  the  roof  one  could  easily  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  street,  or  on  a  neighbouring 
housetop  (cf.  1  S  9") ;  indeed,  could  even  step  from 
roof  to  roof,  emd  thus  walk  the  whole  length  of  a 
street,  as  the  present  writer  once  did  in  Damascus 
(cf.  Mk  n^ ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  140  [ed.  Niese]). 

The  humbler  house  of  the  plain  was  very  simple, 
having  usually  only  one  apartment,  which  some- 
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timee  sheltered  both  man  and  beast.  The  walls 
were  sometimes  smeared  with  clay  (Lv  14^^),  some- 
times plastered  (£zk  13^^  Dt  27^).  The  roof  was 
made,  no  doubt,  as  that  of  the  common  Arab 
honse  is  made  to-day,  by  laying  rough  beams 
about  three  feet  apart,  then  laym^  reeds  or  brush- 
wood close  and  thick  across,  covermg  it  with  some- 
thing like  the  thickly  matted  thorn -bush  called 
bellan,  and  then  spreading  over  the  whole,  first 
a  coat  of  thick  mortar,  and  then  one  of  marl  or 
earth,  and  rolling  it.  Such  roofs  would  require 
frequent  repairing  and  rolling  to  keep  out  the  rain, 
and,  if  neglected,  would  get  so  soaked  with  the 
tropical  rams  that  they  would  cave  in.  In  this 
way  whole  villages  have  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
their  houses  left  desolate.  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  simplest  of  such  roofiei  that  was  '  broicen  up  * 
(Mk  2*)  when  the  paralytic  was  let  down  from  the 
housetop  at  Capernaum  into  the  presence  of  Jesus 
to  be  healed.  The  whole  affair  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  extemporaneous  device  of  plain 
peasants,  accustomed  to  open  their  roofs  and  let 
down  grain,  straw,  and  other  articles,  as  they  still 
do  in  that  country  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
6ff.).  The  furniture  of  such  a  house  would  be 
very  simple, — a  few  mats,  or  pallets,  spread  on 
the  CTound  floor  for  sleeping  on  at  night,  then 
rolled  up  and  put  aside  in  the  day;  mtterly  a 
'  divan  *  set  agamst  the  wall  on  one  side,  a  small 
table,  a  few  rude  chairs,  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  the 
primitive  little  lamp,  unless  it  was  of  a  sort  to 
hang  from  a  rafter,  and  a  few  large  jugs  for  grain, 
water,  wine,  or  oil. 

The  palace  of  the  rich  would  differ  from  such  a 
house,  of  course,  in  having  more  rooms,  and  richer 
and  more  varied  furniture.  The  numerous  rooms, 
often  preferably  arranged  in  a  suite  on  the  ground 
floor  around  one  or  more  open  courts,  were  often 
built  in  storeys.  Fine  woods,  olive,  cedar,  eto., 
were  used  for  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
floors  were  sometimes  made  of  wood,  but  often  of 
cement  or  stone,  or  even  of  rich  mosaics ;  while 
the  walls  in  rare  instances  were  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  beaten  gold  (cf.  Am  S^*,  1  K  22»  6"- »). 

The  Grteco- Roman  architecture  of  the  Hellen- 
istic period  did  not  exert  any  very  marked  or 
lasting  influence  upon  the  architecture  of  Palestine, 
partlj  because  of  the  Jewish  antipathy  to  the  Hel- 
lenizmg  tendency,  and  partly  because  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  lar^r  buildings,  such  as  palaces,  baths, 
theatres,  temples,  ete.  See,  further,  Hastings' Z>£, 
art.  *  House.* 

LiTBRATURs.  —  The  Heb.  ArcluBoloeiea  of  Keil,  Beiudnffer, 
Nowmck;  Ederaheiin,  Jetrith  Social  Zife;  Tristram,  S€utem 
CtuUmu  in  Bible  Lands ;  Mackie,  Bibls  Mannen^  etc. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 
HOUSEHOLD.— In  Mt  2i^  {olKrreta),  Lk  12«> 
(0e/>aTe/a)= servants,  i.e,  the  dependants  on  an 
estate  to  whom  the  steward  was  bound  in  our 
Lord's  parable  to  serve  out  rations  at  intervals  of 
a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  It  was  their  dependent 
and  nelpless  condition  which  was  the  test  of  the 
steward  s  faithfulness  to  his  trust.  The  same 
English  word  translates  olxiaKol  in  Mt  lO^**,  i.e. 
the  inmates  of  a  house,  subordinate  indeed  to  the 
master,  but  attached  to  him  by  ties  of  relationship 
or  marriage.  In  v."  there  is  a  contrast  and  com- 
parison between  the  olKiaxol  (Christ's  disciples)  and 
the  olKoSeffir&rrif  (the  Lord  Himself),  and  Christ 
warns  the  Twelve  that  if  He  has  been  called  Beel- 
zebul  (or  Beelzebub)  by  His  enemies  (cf.  Mt  Q**  12**, 
Jn  8^),  those  who  belong  to  His  household  cannot 
expect  to  be  free  from  this  'reproach  of  Christ.' 
In  v.*  the  contrast  is  between  some  members  of  a 
household  and  the  rest.  Here  He  warns  them  of 
the  inevitable  opposition  that  will  arise  when  some 
in  a  house  love  Christ  supremely,  while  others  are 
hostile  or  indifferent  to  Him,  THie  words  of  ancient 
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prophecy  (Mic  7*)  then  receive  a  fulfilment.  The 
very  closeness  of  association  emphasizes  the  antag- 
onism, and  *  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household.'  C.  H,  PRICUASD. 

HOUBEHOLDBR.— This  term  as  well  as  <Rood. 
man  of  the  house,'  'master  of  the  house,'  are 
different  translations  of  the  same  Greek  word  o/jco< 
d€ffr6njs.  It  is  rendered  'householder'  in  the 
parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat  (Mt  13*^),  of 
the  Owner  bringins  forth  his  treasures  new  and 
old  (Mt  13^),  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard 
(Mt  20^),  of  the  Vineyard  let  out  to  husban^en 
(21"),  with  special  application  to  Christ  as  Head  of 
the  Church.  The  pnrase  '  eoodman  of  the  house ' 
is  applied  (Mk  14^^  Lk  22")  to  the  owner  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Last  Supper  was  to  be  pre- 
pared. The  translation  'master  of  the  house  is 
found  in  Lk  12»  RV  (A V  *  goodman '),  Mt  24«,  of 
the  owner  or  overseer  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect 
his  property  against  the  thief  in  the  night.  It 
occurs  also  m  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  Lk 
14^^  (corresponding  to  the  king  of  Mt  22** '),  also  ba 
denoting  the  head  of  the  house  whose  persecution 
involves  that  of  his  subordinates,  M!t  lO*'  (see 
Household)  ;  and  once  more  in  the  parable  of  the 
Unfaithful,  fu;ainst  whom  the  door  was  shut,  Lk 
13>  (cf.  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  Mt  25). 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

^ULEHv— See  Jordan. 

HUMANITY  OF  CHRIST The  simplest  fact 

about  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  see  Him  pictured  in  the 
Gospels,  is  that  He  was  a  mem.  Whatever  there 
was  peculiar  about  His  person,  it  did  not  destroy 
the  reality  of  His  humanity  or  take  Him  out  of 
the  genus  *  man.'  But  this  simple  fact,  seen  in  all 
ite  relations,  admits  of  varied  consideration,  and 
indeed  demands  it. 

1«  His  human  body, — Jesus  had  a  body,  visible 
to  the  eye,  givinjo^  the  natural  impression,  as  other 
bodies  do,  oireality .  It  came  into  life  by  the  natural 
channel  of  birth  (Mt  I"  2^  Lk  2^) ;  it  grew  aA 
others  do  (Lk  2^) ;  was  nourished  by  food  as  others 
are  (Lk  7»*-»,  cf.  24«-«) ;  slept  (Lk  8») ;  was  re- 
stricted by  space  as  ordinary  men  are,  and  thus 
laboriously  travelled  about  (Lk  8^,  Jn  4^) ;  was 
weary  (Jn  4*);  suffered  under  the  inhumanities 
attending  the  Trial  and  Execution  (Jn  19**"), 
although,  in  the  restraint  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
no  express  mention  is  made  of  this  fact ;  and  truly 
died  (as  is  made  evident  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  phenomenon  related  in  Jn  19^,  an  un- 
conscious testimony,  by  one  not  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  anatomy,  as  to  the  reality  of  His 
death).    See  Body. 

With  the  reality  of  His  body  is  closely  associated 
the  fact  of  the  temptability  of  Jesus.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  lays  emphasis  upon  thb  fact  as  a 
part  of  His  qualification  for  the  work  of  Saviour 
(21*  41A).  The  Gospel  history  contains  a  narrative 
of  temptation  (Mt  4^'^^  ||)  in  which  Jesus  is  assailed 
by  solicitations  addressed  to  Hisphysical  appetite, 
to  His  love  of  display,  and  to  His  ambition.  As 
the  reality  of  the  human  body  is  the  presupposition 
of  the  reality  of  the  temptation,  so  the  character 
of  the  temptation  confirms  the  proof  of  that  body. 
Shrinking  from  physical  pain  may  have  been  a 
part  of  the  agony  of  the  Garden  (Lk  22*''  **,  cf.  the 
mterpretation  given  in  He  5^*').  Naturally  the 
sacred  history,  which  b  engaged  with  things  done 
rather  than  with  inner  processes  which  are  con- 
cealed from  human  observation,  and  which  finds 
no  occasion  to  trace  the  course  of  inner  temptations 
which  never  result  in  outward  sin,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  appeal  which  alluring  objects  must 
have  made  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  man  Jeeus 
Christ.    But  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews  ('  in  all 
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points  tempted  like  as  we  are/  4^)  sustains  the 
inference  which  must  necessarily  follow  from  the 
possession  of  a  human  nature,  that  there  were  such 
appeals  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  See  Temptation. 
2«  His  human  soul. — Had  Jesus  a  true  human 
soul?  The  answer  to  such  a  question  is  to  be 
obtained  only  by  observing  the  phenomena  of  His 
recorded  life,  and  drawing  the  necessary  inferences 
from  what  we  see.  The  statement  of  fact  is,  for- 
tunately, very  clear  and  copious.  The  moment  we 
study  tne  account  of  His  independent  life  we  find 
the  evidences  accumulating  that  in  its  inward,  as 
well  as  its  outward,  processes  it  is  a  truly  human 
life.  In  the  temple  we  find  the  exercise  of  a 
desire  —  curiosity  —  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
mental  processes  both  like  those  of  other  men  and 
commanding  their  respect  (His  'understanding,' 
Lk  2^  *'').  In  His  home  in  Nazareth  He  followed 
a  life  of  obedience  (Lk  2^^  'subject').  As  He 
grew  in  stature,  so  He  did  in  'wisdom'  (Lk  2^^ 
ao^,  'varied  knowledge  of  things  human  and 
Divine,'  Grimm -Thayer).  At  His  temptation  He 
showed  an  intellectual  Imowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
(Mt  4^**"^'^%  His  discourses  moved  along  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  human  address,  idea  suggesting 
idea  according  to  the  laws  of  natural  association. 
The  lower  ranges  of  reasoning  are  pursued  by  Him 
as  by  others,  and  once  He  even  expresses  His 
thought  syllogistically  (Jn  8*').  But  the  higher 
ranges  of  reason,  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  great  truths,  were  peculiarly  His,  as  is 
seen  in  the  wider  interpretation  of  the  OT  (Mt 
517.  ii-48)^  njjjj  in  ^Ijq  Jofty  ethical  standard  which 

He  sets  up,  itself  another  instance  of  the  larger 
interpretation  of  the  OT,  forming  the  still  un- 
surpassed ideal  of  human  conduct,  more  and  more 
insisted  upon  in  the  social  struggles  for  progress 
in  our  own  time,  the  binding  force  and  universal 
validity  of  the  law  of  love  (Mt  22"-^).  To  this 
standard  He  held  Himself  (Jn  10»  17»,  Mt  15« 
20'').  Thus  He  manifested  at  every  essential  point 
the  possession  of  an  intellect  characterized  by  the 
same  faculties  and  working  by  the  same  laws  as 
our  own.  The  same  was  no  less  true  of  the 
sefisibilities,  even  those  which  we  are  inclined  to 
view  as  trivial,  the  undue  indulgence  of  which  we 
stigmatize  as  weakness.  Traces  may  be  found  of 
the  operation  of  every  one  of  the  distmct  emotions. 
Thus,  for  example,  tie  had  a  love  for  esteem,  mani- 
festea  in  His  notice  of  the  omission  of  certain  acts 
of  courtesy  in  Lk  7**^  ;  He  displayed  the  natural 
affections,  such  as  love  of  friends  (Jn  15^'),  of 
family  (Jn  19»),  of  country  (Mt  23"-») ;  He  exer- 
cised complacent  love  (Mk  14^),  moral  indignation 
(Lk  11^,  Jn  8**) ;  His  spiritual  background  was 
that  of  joy  and  peace  (Jn  14",  Lk  10«).  The  tinll 
was  moved  by  appropriate  considerations  as  ours  is 
(Jn  7^-  **),  ana  displays  the  same  sort  of  activities, 
being  sustained  by  the  operation  of  the  same  forces 
as  in  ordinary  men.  Thus  the  struggle  in  time  of 
temptation  is  to  maintain  His  spiritual  ideals  (Mt 
4^"^^,  Jn  12*^),  and  Jesus  concentrates  His  attention, 
OS  men  who  will  be  victorious  in  time  of  temptation 
must,  upon  the'  proper  object  of  human  attention, 
upon  the  great  purpose  for  which  He  has  come  into 
the  world  (Jn  IS'^  and  19").  The  virtues  which 
may  be  particularly  called  the  virtues  of  the  will 
are  exemplified,  such  as  persistence,  shown  in  His 
repeated  nealin^  upon  tne  Sabbath  (Jn  6^*,  Mk 
3^ '),  in  His  teacning  sustained  amid  the  constant 
evidence  that  the  Jews  were  inclined  decisively  to 
reject  Him  (cf.  the  discourses  in  Jn  5  and  foil, 
chapters).  Even  the  more  mysterious  operations  of 
the  sub-conscious,  or  better  of  the  supra-conscious, 
self  are  to  be  noted  in  Him,  not  merely  in  the 
displays  of  genius  which  He,  as  no  other  man, 
possessed,  but  in  the  manifestations  of  a  power 
the  operations  of  which  first  brought  it  to  His 


empirical  consciousness  (Mk  5*^  RV).  In  fact,  the 
better  psychologist  a  man  is,  the  more  clearly  he 
can  see,  in  the  simple  narratives  of  the  GroapelB* 
the  operations  of  every  fundamental  faculty  and 
law  of  the  human  soul. 

8.  The  necessity  of  Chrisfs  humanity, — To  one 
who  sees  no  Divinity  in  Christ,  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  His  humanity  is  meaningleas,  not  to 
say  impertinent.    Of  course.  He  must  be  human, 
says  such  a  one,  since  this  is  the  only  path  to 
leadership.    God  has  committed  His  work  tor  men 
in  the  world  to  men.   Apart  ^m  those  mysterious 
communications    of    revelation    which      selected 
teachers  of  men  have  had,  the  only  possible  teacher 
of  men  is  a  man  who  can  approach  them  with 
messages  which  they  can  understand,   in   words 
appropriate  to  their  nature.    However  true  these 
^neral  principles  are,  the  standpoint  here  assumed 
IS  not  that  of  the  (jrospels.    To  them,  Christ '  came ' 
to  the  earth  (see  DivmiTY  of  Christ)  ;  and  the 
question  arises  why  this  is  so,  why  He  took  upon 
Himself  humanity  and  *  became  flesn '  ( Jn  1^^).    I)id 
this  question  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles? 
and  is  there  trace  of  speculation,  or  of  interest  as 
to  it,  in   the   Gospels?    There  are  indisputable 
traces  of  both  in  tne  Epistles,  especially  in  that 
to  the  Hebrews.    It  is  represented  in  this  £pistle 
that  the  object  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh  was 
particularly  to  offer  His  body  a  sacrifice  (10*"  *•,  cf. 
2^*  ^^) ;  but  not  merely  this,  for  the  possession  of 
humanity  itself  affords  Him  a  spiritual  qualifica- 
tion for  His  priestly  work,  in  that  He  shares  the 
lot  of  men,  and  learns  thereby  how  to  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  temptations  and  their  ndluies 
(2*'* "  4"'  ^*  5').    There  is  also  the  snegestion  of  an 
idea  which  is  brought  out  more  dearly  in  the 
Fourth    Gospel,  —  the    same  as    that     suggested 
above, — ^that   the   humanity  was   the    neoessaiy 
medium  of   the   revelation  of   God,  since    it    is 
through  Jesus  that  God  *  speaks*  (Jn  1^  3^^).     This 
form  of  presentation  covers  the  point    "why  the 
humanity  was  a  necessity  when  once   God  had 
determined  to  enter  upon  the  stage   of    human 
history  as  Redeemer.    But  St.  John  pushes  the 
matter  a  little  farther  back.    He  be^^s  with  the 
eternal  *  Word,'  which  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God  and  was  C^od,  and  sets  forth  His  appearing  in 
the  world  under  the  figure  of  light  shining  mto 
darkness  (1^  3^'  8*'),  emd  needed  because  of  the 
darkness.    The  ground  of  the  Incarnation  is  found 
in  this  need,  in  tne  existence  of  sin,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  salvation  through  faith  (3^*).     It  is  to  pro- 
duce 'children  of  God'  (1")  that  Christ  comes. 
The  coming  is  the  manifestation  of  tJie  glory  of 
God  {V*)y  but  that  glory  is  the  moral  glory  of 
*  grace  and  truth.'    The  culmination  of  the  whole 
work  of  redexnption  is,   however,   the   cross  (3^ 
1017. 18  15W  cf.  He  10»- 10),  and  it  is  the  human  body 
and  soul  of  Christ  that  suffered  there  ( l^C^),     This 
is  the  central  idea  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  bat  other 
elements  are  not  lackine,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
humanity  to  the  work  of  instruction,  'which  was  a 
main  element  of  Jesus'  work  (3"-  "•  'i*  ■*),  and  whidi 
culminated  in  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  which 
needed  humanity  as  the  medium  of  communicmtioQ 
to  human  beings  (14»  12«  16").     Union  with  the 
Father  was  also  essential  to  Christ's  work  (14^^  etc ), 
because  this  consisted  in  the  manifestation  of  God's 
name  (17*).    The  necessary  spiritual  sustenance, 
finally,  was  gained  througti  tne  body   and  blood 
of  Christ  (6»- «*•"),   that  is,   through   what  Hii 
humanity  alone  was  capable  of  doing  for  man. 

4.  Untqiie    elements    of  this   humaniitf, The 

humanity  of  Christ,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions now  before  us,  must  be  a  reality.  Ko 
'phantom,'  or  merely  phenomenal  body,  eould 
perform  the  offices  required  in  these  ScriptMS 
passages  of  the  humanity.    But  other     * 
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also  appear  which  give  a  new  aspect  to  the 
human  nature.  Among  these  need  not  be  reckoned 
the  ori^^  of  the  booy  of  Jesus  by  miracidons 
conception,  as  related  in  the  First  emd  Third 
Gospels ;  for  however  the  {>roces8  of  development 
from  the  first  cell  might  be  initiated,  the  resulting 
development  must  be  in  any  case  that  of  a  human 
body.  Side  by  side  with  evident  human  limitations, 
such  as  ignoremce  (as  of  the  day  and  hour  of  His 
oyn[i  return  to  the  earth,  Mt  24*^),  there  exist 
phenomena  of  a  like  nature  altogether  transcend- 
ing humanity,  such  as  the  knowledge  by  which 
He  not  only  '  knew  what  was  in  man '  ( Jn  2^)> 
read  the  thoughts  of  men  often  as  an  open  book 
(Mt  9*  12»,  Lk  6P  9"),  but,  above  all,  knew  per- 
fectly the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  niysteries 
of  Divine  truth.  He  walked  laboriously  from 
Judaea  to  Galilee  (Jn  4^),  but  He  could  suddenly 
appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  the  storm, 
walking  upon  the  water  (Mt  14^  ||).  These  and 
other  such  considerations  (see  Divinity  of  Christ) 
raise  the  question  how  these  things  could  consist 
in  Him,  that  is,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  a  question  belonging  to  dogmatics, 
and  thus  lying  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  article. 
But  —  this  is  the  main  point  —  whatever  mare 
than  humanity  there  was  m  Christ,  the  evidence 
already  cited  is  decisive  as  to  the  reality  of  His 
humanity. 

&  The  unity  of  Jestu^  consciousness,  —  Christ 
was,  then,  a  man.  Does  this  word  comprehens- 
ively express  the  Gospel  teaching  as  to  His  per- 
son ?  He  had  a  personality  as  men  are  persons. 
He  had  a  consciousness  which  expressed  itself  by 
the  pronoun  *  I.'  Was  this  a  human  consciousness, 
so  that  when  asked  as  to  Himself  Jesus  would 
have  replied:  '/  am  a  man'?  There  are  two 
elements  in  the  answer  to  this  question,  (a)  Jesus* 
consciousness  was  a  unity.  He  passes  easily  from 
the  consideration  of  earthly  to  heavenly  thing^s, 
from  walking  upon  the  water  to  sitting  quietly  in 
the  boat,  as  if  both  of  these  things  belonsed  to 
Him  e<^ually.  The  impression  made  upon  the  un- 
sophisticatea  reader  of  the  Grospels  is  that  of  a 
single  consciousness.  In  fact,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
plicable at  all,  the  Gospels  must  convey  such  an 
impression.  But  pivotal  passages,  even  those 
which  have  seemed  to  give  a  basis  for  the  idea 
that  He  spoke  now  '  as  (jrod '  and  now  '  as  man,' 
do  not  justify  such  an  inference  when  carefully 
considered.  He  did  not  mean  in  Mt  4^®  *Thou 
(Satan)  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  (jrod  (me)^'  and 
not  I  thee.  He  meant  that  the  law  of  worship  for 
any  one,  and  for  Him  as  bound  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness (Mt  3^),  was  the  worship  of  the  iKord 
only.  In  Mt  8'*'''  and  parallels  He  was  not  in 
one  capacity  asleep  in  tne  boat  and  in  another 
watching  over  the  aisciples  in  that  storm,  but  He 
was  totally  asleep  as  He  appeared.  He  did  not 
chide  them  for  lack  of  faitn  in  such  a  waking 
providence  of  His  own,  of  which  they  had  no 
Knowledge,  but  for  their  lack  of  faith  in  (jrod  (cf. 
Mk  4^),  whose  messenger  Christ  was,  and  who 
would  care  for  both  Him  and  them.  In  Mk  5** 
and  parallels  it  is  not  Jesus  in  one  personality 
healing  the  woman  and  in  another  inqtdring  what 
had  happened,  that  is  brought  before  us;  but 
God  the  Father  made  use  of  Him  to  answer  the 

Sitition,  unknown  to  Him  but  known  to  God,  and 
e  became  conscious  in  this  use  of  Himself  that 
He  was  so  used  ('having  come  to  perceive  that  the 
power  which  [often,  on  other  occasions]  went  forth 
from  him  had  [on  this  occasion]  gone  forth,'  cf. 
RV). 

(6)  The  centre  of  this  personality,  the  Ego  of 
this  undivided  consciousness,  is  God.  Whenever 
He  speaks  of  His  coming  into  the  world,  it  is 
always  God  that  speaks,  not  less  in  Mt  1(H*  and 


parallels  than  in  Jn  3^  10^^  This  fact  stands  side 
oy  side  with  such  facts  as  the  confession  of  ignor- 
ance. They  are  never  allowed  to  get  far  apart. 
When  we  have  the  passage  Mt  24**  confessing 
ignorance,  it  is  preceded  by  the  glorious  description 
of  the  return  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Divine  majesty 
(v.»),  and  followed  by  the  Judgment  scene  of  25""*». 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  sense  of  transition  or  of 
shock  in  passing  from  one  form  of  consciousness 
to  the  other,  because  there  is  no  such  shock,  no 
transition  (see  Kenosis).  The  solution  of  this 
problem,  of  the  unity  of  the  consciousness  in  the 
midst  of  such  apparent  contradictions  in  the  con- 
tents of  consciousness,  is,  again,  a  problem  of 
dogmatics. 

6.  The  significance  of  the  humanity  of  Christ 
for  religion,  —  The  interest  of  dogmatics  in  the 
numanity  of  Christ  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  a  true 
Incarnation,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Atonement  and  Forgiveness.  The  interest 
of  religion  in  Christ's  humanity  is  the  interest  of 
believers  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  who  need  to 
feel  the  identification  of  their  Redeemer  with 
themselves.  It  is  not  without  profound  significance 
that  it  b  said  that  jud^ent  is  committed  to  the 
Son  of  Man  (Jn  5^).  Whatever  else  of  deepest 
truth  there  may  be  in  it,  there  is  this,  that  the 
sinner  needs  to  feel  the  identification  of  his  Judge 
with  himself  by  the  possession  of  a  common  human 
nature.  When  the  Judge  knows  both  the  per- 
sistency and  depth  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
weakness  and  temptations  of  man  on  the  other, 
— then  only  will  the  sinner  be  assured  that  the 
proffered  forgiveness  is  for  him.  It  is,  a^ain,  the 
interest  of  wlievers  in  (jrod,  who  get  higher  ideas 
of  God's  goodness  from  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
descension involved  in  His  *  becoming  flesh.'  It 
is,  further,  the  interest  of  believers  in  Jesus,  who, 
when  they  understand  that  Jesus  is  identified  with 
us  by  the  possession  of  our  common  humanity, 
feel  a  new  confidence;  are  stimulated  to  more 
frequent  prayer ;  become  conscious  that  He  truly 
draws  near  to  them ;  reeard  their  varied  lot  in 
life,  which  He  has  shared,  as  sanctified  thereby ; 
bear  with  greater  equanimity  their  sorrows,  which 
He  also  bore;  find  in  Him  their  pattern  of  life 
(see  Obedience,  §  ii.) ;  and  thus  see  in  Him  not 
an  abstraction,  but  a  real,  objective,  and  personal 
Redeemer  and  object  of  faith,  a  Captain,  and  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  See,  further,  lycARNATiON, 
Son  op  Man. 

LmRATURB.— Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  45-73 ;  Stalker,  Jmaao 
Chrigti,  pastim;  UUniann,  SinUstness  of  Jetus,  62  ff. ;  Wendt, 
Teaching  qf  JemUf  ii.  186 ff.;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modem 
Theotogv,  847  ff. :  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons^  L  09  ff. ;  ^Expositor, 
▼.  iv.  [1800]  888  ff.  On  the  union  of  the  hunuui  with  the  Divine 
in  the  Person  of  Christ  see  the  Christological  sections  of  standard 
works  on  Christian  Doctrine. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster. 

HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST.— 1.  Incarnation,— 

Jesus  Christ  is  a  problem.    And  yet  He  is  not  so 

much  a  problem  as  man  would  be  without  Him. 

Indeed  He  is,  in  a  true  sense,  the  solution  of  the 

Sroblem  of  man.  Nevertheless,  to  the  intellect, 
emandinR  that  evervthing  in  the  heavens  above 
and  on  the  earth  beneath  be  reduced  to  'the 
measure  of  man's  mind,'  He  remains  a  problem. 
The  expressions  of  His  consciousness  of  pre-exist- 
ence  constitute  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  that 
problem.  But,  taken  in  connexion  with  two  facts 
of  His  history,  even  this  aspect  of  His  person  is 
not  so  dense  a  problem  as  when  it  is  considered  by 
itself.  These  two  facts  are  (1)  the  expressions  of 
His  self-consciousness,  direct  and  incidental,  as  to 
His  relation  to  Crod  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  total 
humanity  on  the  other ;  and  (2)  His  effects  in  the 
world  and  on  the  world.  Even  the  pre-existence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
these  two  outstandmg  ^ts,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
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less  problem  emd  a  smaller  difficulty  than  the 
world  of  humanity  would  be  without  Him. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  a  being  who  had  the  consciousness  that 
Jesus  had,  who  has  done  for  humanity  what  Jesus 
has  done,  and  who  is  to  humanity  wnat  Jesus  is, 
should  have  had  the  absolute  beginning  of  His 
existence  at  a  late  point  in  time,  than  to  believe 
that  He  came  out  of^  eternity  and  is  of  the  eternal 
order.  In  other  words,  assuming  and  accepting 
the  pre-existenoe  of  Jesus  Christ,  mystery  though 
it  be,  it  is  easier  to  understand  His  unique  eartmj 
history,  His  character.  His  consciousness,  His 
revelations,  His  work.  His  actual  effects  on  the 
world  and  on  men,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the 
present,  than  it  would  be  without  tnat  assumption. 
At  all  events.  He  has  in  several  instances  ex- 
pressed the  consciousness  of  having  existed  in  a 
previous  state  before  His  advent  into  this  world 
( Jn  3"»  6®  8"  16»  17»- «).  This  pre-existent  state 
was  one  of  intimate  association  and  intercom- 
munion with  Grod  and  participation  in  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  it  is  also  one  of  the  under- 
lying presuppositions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (1  Co 
8«,  2  Co  8»,  Ph  2»-8,  Col  II*-").  It  is  found  also  in 
an  original  setting  in  Hebrews  (1^^). 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  these 
great  passages,  whatever  the  pre-incamate  riches 
and  glory  of  Christ,  He  voluntarily  submitted  to 
the  surrender  of  the  resources  of  a  Divine  state 
for  the  lowliness  of  a  human  lot  and  the  extreme 
of  human  poverty,  and  to  the  relini^ubhment  of 
His  equal  participation  in  the  Divine  glory  in 
exchange  for  the  nethermost  depth  ot  human 
humiliation.  Exactly  what  was  involved  in  His 
self-humiliation  from  the  Divine  to  the  human  is 
treated  specifically  under  the  articles  on  Pre- 
EXisTENCE,  Kenosis,  and  Incarnation.  Con- 
fining  our  attention,  then,  in  this  article  to  His 
earthly  history,  we  find  that  His  whole  life,  His 
entire  sojourn  on  earth,  was  a  humiliation.  His 
incarnation  was  but  the  first  stage  in  His  humilia- 
tion, which  continued  by  a  deepening  descent  to 
the  very  end  of  His  earthly  life.  His  whole  career 
in  this  world  was  a  protracted  humiliation  or 
succession  of  humiliations  between  the  humiliation 
of  His  incarnation  and  the  humiliation  of  His 
crucifixion.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  *  he  humbled  himself*  (in  Ph  2^),  refer 
to  experiences  of  His  earthly  life  and  not  to  the 
process  of  His  incarnation. 

2.  His  earthly  life  to  the  assumption  of  the  Mes- 
sianic mission, — The  circumstances  of  His  birth 
were  most  painful.  It  occurred,  not  in  the  sheltered 
privacy,  and  amid  the  comforts,  of  home,  but  while 
His  mother  was  on  a  humiliating  and  painful 
pilgrimage,  emd  among  the  feeding  beasts,  sur- 
rounded oy  the  filth  of  a  stable,  and  possibly  under 
the  observation  of  stremge  and  uncouth  men.  But 
the  child  Jesus  was  not  a  year  old  before  He  be- 
came the  object  of  jealousy  emd  persecution,  and 
had  to  be  taken  on  a  long  and  painful  journey  into 
a  foreign  land  to  save  His  life — a  baby  fugitive  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Showing  at  the  age  of 
twelve  a  wisdom  which  astonished  the  wisest  men 
of ^  the  nation,  and  which  would  have  secured  for 
Him  recognition,  position,  power,  and  renown.  He 
yet  willingly  returned  to  the  obscure  emd  humble 
Lome  at  Nazareth ;  and  there  for  the  space  of  nearly 
twenty  years  He  submitted  Himself,  day  after  day, 
to  the  control  of  two  plain  peasant  people,  and  to 
the  occupation  and  drudgery  of  common  manual 
labour. 

8.  Humiliations  of  the  Messianic  ministry, — He 
knew  from  the  beginning  what  the  Messianic 
mission  meant  and  how  it  would  end.  It  was  not 
to  Him  an  honour  to  be  enjoyed ;  it  was  a  burden 
to  be  borne*   It  cost  Him  a  struggle  to  submit  and 


adjust  Himself  to  that  which  He  knew  was  so 
fraught  with  difficulty,  persecution,  humiliation, 
lonefiness,  suspense,  and  suffering,  ending  with  the 
final  agonies  and  the  death  of  abandonment  and 
shame.  This  is  the  reason  why  He  needed — and 
received — ^the  expression  of  His  Father's  approval 
at  the  moment  of  His  self -dedication  to  the  work  of 
Messiah  (Mk  P^,  Lk  3^).  This  was  the  meaning  of 
His  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  This  was  why  at 
the  sharp  turning-point  in  His  ministry,  when  Ho 
looked  out  on  the  dark  and  lonely  way  of  obedi- 
ence unto  death  and  deliberately  chose  to  walk  in 
it  aJone,  He  needed  again — ana  a^^ain  received — 
the  assurance  of  His  Father's  recognition,  approval, 
emd  sympathy  (Mk  9^,  Lk  9").*  ft  was  the  ourden 
of  the  Messianic  task  that  made  Him,  beyond  all 
men,  a  man  of  sorrows.  More  than  once  we  are 
told  that  He  wept;  but  never  that  He  laughed. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  His  minbtry  He 
was  looked  on  with  iealousy  and  suspicion  by  the 
powerful  leaders  of  tne  people,  from  whom  He  had 
a  right  to  expect  encouragement  and  support. 
They  kept  a  watch  on  Him,  they  found  fault  with 
Him,  they  misconstrued  His  actions,  they  per- 
verted His  sajrings,  they  dogged  His  steps,  tney 
nt^ged  Him  at  every  turn,  they  accused  Him  of 
being  a  law-breaker,  a  blasphemer,  an  impostor, 
a  lunatic,  a  demoniac,  an  emissary  of  the  powera 
of  darkness  (Lk  IP^).  They  laid  plots  to  catch. 
Him  and  to  kill  Him ;  and  they  never  ceased  until 
they  succeeded.  Not  only  so,  but  little  by  little 
He  lost  His  eariy  popularity  and  was  abandoned 
by  the  people.  He  came  to  those  whom  He  had  the 
n^ht  to  claim  as  His  own ;  they  refused  to  receive 
Him,  turned  against  Him.  His  personal  ministry 
was  comparatively  a  failure,  and  He  practically  an 
outcast.  He  did  not  even  have  a  refu£»  amone 
the  friends  of  His  youth,  the  people  of  His  old 
home  at  Nazareth.  They  also  turned  against  Him, 
rejected  His  claims,  drove  Him  out  of  their  village, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  kill  Him  (Mk  6*,  Lk 
4^).  The  members  of  His  own  family  faUed  to 
understand  Him,  refused  to  accept  Him,  were 
alienated  from  Him  (Jn  7^).  Probably  they 
thought  Him  either  a  fanatic  or  a  fraud.  I^- 
bably  on  account  of  His  strangeness  and  growing 
unpopularity  they  were  ashamed  of  Him.  He  wa» 
subjected  to  the  humiliation  and  pain  of  constant 
misunderstanding  emd  sometimes  even  criticism  oik 
the  part  of  His  own  disciples.  He  was  rebuked 
(Mt  16«)  and  denied  (28«-")  by  one  of  them,  sold 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies  and 
murderers  for  a  few  pounds  by  another  (26^*"*'), 
deserted  by  aU  (Mt  26»,  Mk  14*).  Added  to  these 
things,  He  suffered  the  humiliations  of  a  painful 

6»verty.  Rejected  at  home,  ejected  from  home, 
e  haa  no  place  of  His  very  own  where  He  could 
feel  that  He  might  retire  wnen  weary  or  lonely  or 
heart-sore,  and  enjoy  rest  without  the  fear  of 
intrusion  or  molestation.  He  was  dependent  on. 
charity,  He  was  supported  by  charity  (Lk  8').  He 
had  to  borrow  a  room  for  His  last  meal  with  His 
disciples  (22^^).  He  had  to  borrow  an  ass  to  ride 
into  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  His  triumphal  entry 
(19».84)^  Another  man's  stable  was  borrowed  for 
Him  to  be  bom  in  (27) ;  another  man's  grave  for 
Him  to  be  buried  in  (Mt  27»- »). 

4.  Trials  and  crucifixion,  —  His  implacable 
enemies  brought  Him  at  last  to  bay.  Deep  in 
that  memorable  night  when  He  was  in  the  depths 
of  the  impenetrate  gloom  of  Gethsemane,  the 
sacred  privacy  of  His  last  hours  and  His  last 
prayer  was  invaded  by  a  howling  mob  of  under* 
lin^,  hangers-on,  and  soldiers  of  the  temple  guard, 
guided  by  one  of  His  own  disciples  (Mt  26*^,  Lk 
22^).    They  took  Jesus,  and  when  they  had  bound 

*See  chapters  on  the  Bapttsm,  the  Temptation,  and  th* 
Tranaflguranon  in  the  present  initer't  Son  qf  Man, 
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Him  with  ropes  (Jn  18"),  they  led  Him  by  the 
halter,  as  if  Me  were  a  desperaao,  to  the  house  of 
the  high  priest.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  this 
humiliation,  and  protested  against  it  (Mk  14^). 
Nevertheless,  conscious  though  He  was  of  His 
innocence  of  any  evil  deed  or  aesi^,  of  His  abso- 
lute purity,  yea,  even  of  His  Divine  dignity  and 
mission,  He  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  oeing 
put  on  trial  before  the  corrupt  and  conscienceless 
occupant  of  the  high-priestly  office  and  the  white- 
washed hypocrites  who,  for  the  most  part,  consti- 
tuted the  governing  body  of  the  nation.  After  the 
solemn  mockery  was  enacted  and  they  had  con- 
demned Him  to  death  (14^),  they  heaped  on  Him 
the  most  humiliating  insults  their  malicious  in- 
genuity could  devise.  They  spat  in  His  face 
(iviirrv<rav  c/i  rh  Tp6a<awop  aSrov,  Mt  26^) ;  they 
threw  a  cloth  over  Him  and  then  beat  Him  on  the 
head,  mockingly  demanding  that  He  should  tell 
them  who  it  was  that  struck  each  blow  (2C* "). 
When  it  was  morning,  they  bound  Him  again 
with  ropes,  and  led  Him  thus  to  the  Pnetorium  to 
secure  sentence  of  death  from  the  Roman  Pro- 
curator (Mk  15^,  Mt  27^).  Pilate,  though  con- 
vinced of  His  innocence,  did  not  care  to  involve 
himself  in  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  taking 
His  part,  and  he  was  glad  to  shirk  his  duty  and 
get  nd  of  the  embarrassment  by  turning  Him  over 
to  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Jeru- 
salem (Lk  23^).  The  poor  prisoner,  whom  no  one 
was  found  to  befriend  or  defend,  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  to  another  tribunal  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  one  who  had  the  courage  as  well  as 
the  power  to  rid  the  earth  of  Him,  and  He  had 
to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  appearing  as  a  culprit 
"before  this  abandoned  wretch.  Herod  was  de- 
lightcMi  to  come  face  to  face  with  Jesus,  and  now 
at  last  he  was  to  have  the  long-coveted  opportunity 
of  having  Him  show  off  with  a  few  miracles  in  his 
presence.  But,  though  he  plied  Him  with  all  sorts 
of  requests  and  importunities,  Jesus  answered  him 
not  a  single  wora.  But  Herod  was  not  to  be 
baulked,  if  he  could  not  induce  Jesus  to  enter- 
tain him  in  one  way,  he  could  at  least  force  Him 
to  furnish  entertainment  for  him  in  another  way. 
And  this  Herod,  this  creature  of  low  cunning,  this 
unwashed  hog  of  a  sensuidist,  this  seducer  of  his 
o^^Ti  brother's  wife,  this  cowardly  murderer  of  the 
otlier  of  the  two  great  prophets  of  the  dav,  grati- 
fie<l  his  brutal  instincts  by  joining  his  soldiers  in 
putting  Jesus  to  scorn.  Tney  dre^ed  Him  up  in  a 
gorgeous  and  glaring  red  mantle  of  mock  royalty, 
and  sent  Him  thus  through  the  streets  back  to 
the  PrsBtorium  of  Pilate  (23'*").  Pilate,  overcome 
by  the  persistence  of  the  Jewish  leaders  and  by 
bis  own  selfish  and  cowardly  fears,  decided  at  last 
to  deliver  Jesus  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
human  bloodhounos  who  could  be  appeased  by 
nothing  but  His  death.  But  before  domg  so,  he 
made  his  soldiers  strip  Him  and  inflict  on  Him  the 
terrible  Roman  fii^geilation  (Mk  16^,  Mt  27^),  a 
punishment  so  severe  that  the  victim  often  died 
under  it.  This  bitter  torture  and  bitterer  humilia- 
tion Jesus  endured  in  submission  and  silence. 
While  the  preparation  is  being  made  for  the  cruci- 
fixion, He  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
the  whole  cohort  is  invited  in  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
and  now  for  the  third  time  He  is  made  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  band  of  ruffians,  for  it  is  now  their 
turn  to  have  a  little  entertainment  with  the 
Kazarene  fanatic.  They  torment  Him  as  a  cat 
teases  and  tortures  a  wounded  bird  before  devour- 
ing it.  They  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  military  robe, 
and  having  twisted  branches  of  thorn  bushes  into 
a  sort  of  crown,  they  place  it  on  His  patient 
brow,  put  a  mock  sceptre  in  His  unresisting  hand, 
and  then  go  down  on  their  knees  before  Him, 
shouting,    '  Long  live  the  king   of  the  Jews ) ' 


They  too  indulged  in  the  sport  of  spitting  on  Him, 
and,  yielding  to  the  wild  beast  instinct  which 
their  opportunity  had  aroused  in  them,  they  kept 
beating  Him  over  the  head  {frvrroy  els  rijp  xeipaMjv 
a^ov,  Mt27** ;  h-vrrop  a&roG  'Hjv  xe^eiXf^v  KaXdfufif  Mk 
16^).  While  He  was  dressed  up  as  a  mock  king. 
His  face  stained  with  blood  and  marred  with  spittle, 
Pilate,  moved  with  pity,  led^Him  out  to  the  view 
of  the  clamorous  moo,  noping  that  the  spectacle  of 
so  abject  an  object  might  move  them  to  pity  ( Jn 
19^  %  But  it  seemed  the  more  to  inflame  their  rage 
(v.').  His  crucifixion  was  then  finally  decided  on. 
And  now  a  new  humiliation  was  inflicted  on  Him. 
He  leaves  the  Prsetorium,  and  is  led  or  driven 
along  the  crowded  streets  through  the  avenue  of 
onlookers,  bearing  on  His  back  the  heavy  wooden 
beam  that  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  ms  execu- 
tion (v.^^).  It  was  the  ^mbol  of  His  degradation 
and  the  advertisement  of  His  disgrace. 

It  niay  be  well  for  us  to  stop  and  try  to 
im^ne  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
while  all  these  horrors  were  heaped  upon  Him. 
We  know  He  was  accustomed,  during  tne  course 
of  His  ministry,  to  dwell,  both  in  thought  and  in 
speech,  on  the  horrors  that  He  knew  awaited  Him 
(Mt  16»  (ki  del  ain-bp  .  .  .  xoXXd  iraBeip),  If  He  so 
dreaded  it  from  afar,  how  keen  must  have  been  the 
anguish  of  passing  through  it  1 

But  these  things  were  slight  in  comparison  with 
what  yet  awaited  Him ;  for  the  great  humiliation 
was  yet  to  come.  He  was  to  be  subjected  to  the 
accursed  and  infamous  death  of  crucifixion.  When 
soldiers  are  to  be  put  to  death  for  desertion  or 
treason,  they  are  snot.  The  lowest  of  criminals, 
those  upon  whom  we  wish  to  heap  disgrace  in 
inflicting  death,  we  hang  on  the  gallows.  What 
the  gallows  is  to-day,  the  cross  was  in  the  days  of 
Jesus.  It  was  the  method  of  execution  that 
secured  publicity,  while  it  insured  the  utmost 
prolongation  of  the  victim's  misery.  When  the 
procession  had  reached  the  place,  the  cross  was 
laid  upon  the  ground,  Jesus  was  denuded  of  all 
His  clothing.  He  was  stretched  out  npon  the  cross, 
long  iron  naUs  were  driven  through  His  hands  and 
feet,  the  cross  bearing  His  nakea  body  was  lifted 
up  and  dropped  into  ito  socket,  and  there,  looking 
out  on  the  sea  of  angry  faces  and  suffering  the 
infamous  fate  of  the  most  abandoned  criminal, 
hung  Jesus,  who,  though  He  had  the  consciousness 
of  having  come  from  God  and  of  being  the  sinless 
Son  of  (S>d,  yet  willingly  endured  this  numiliation 
that  He  miffht  become  the  Redeemer  of  men. 
Wherefore  aH  the  ages  and  the  highest  of  all  the 
races  of  men  have  united  with  God  in  giving  Him 
the  name  that  is  above  every  name,  and  with  one 
accord  agree  in  crowning  Him  Lord  of  all. 

The  descending  scale  of  His  humiliation,  from 
the  estate  of  conscious  equality  with  (jod  past  all 
grades  and  levels  down  to  the  numiliation  of  the 
cross,  has  been  grasped  and,  with  a  few  master 
strokes,  graphically  portrayed  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
great  passage  of  rh  2^^:  the  humiliation  of  the 
Divine  to  the  level  of  the  human,  the  humUiation 
of  the  human  to  the  level  of  the  servant,  to  the 
level  of  the  outcast  and  condemned  criminal,  and, 
lastly,  to  the  degradation  of  a  punishment  the 
most  humiliating,  the  most  shameful,  the  most 
bitter,  the  most  revolting,  the  most  horrible  then 
or  ever  known  among  men. 

LrnBATDEB.— Works  like  those  of  Wete,  Beysohlag,  Stereos 
on  BiUieal  Theology ;  Gore's  BammUm  Lecture*:  Gmord,  The 
/fitfonuUion;  Mason,  CondUioiu  ej  our  LortPt  L\fe  on  Earth  i 
Brace,  The  Humiliation  qf  Chritt  [giving  on  pp.  888-412  and 
419-424  fine  discussions  of  Kenotic  literature] ;  Zdckler,  Dae 
Kreuz  Chrittii  Nebe  and  Steinmeyer,  Leidenegeeehiehtei 
Stalker,  The  Tnal  and  Death  qf  Chritt ;  the  chapters  of  Keim 
and  Edersheim  on  the  Passion  and  Death. 

Gross  Alexander. 
HUMILITT. — This  virtue  or  ^prace  distinguished 
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the  leaders  of  OT  history  like  Abraham  and  Moses 
(Gn  18",  Nu  12>),  and  was  inculcated  by  the 
prophets  as  a  chief  duty  (Mic  6").  It  belongs  even 
to  the  earlier  revelation  of  Grod's  character  (*that 
humbleth  himself,'  Ps  113*),  and  is  the  key  to 
man's  communion  with  Him  (Is  67").  In  Judaism 
and  the  Rabbinical  literature  we  meet  with  a 
variety  of  examples  and  maxims  enforcing  the 
truth  that  <God  is  the  highest  type  of  humility.' 
These  anticipations  prepare  us  for  the  new  and 
enlarged  conception  of  numility  which  fills  the 
XT,  and  was  embodied  in  the  teaching,  example, 
and  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  moral  quality 
of  our  Saviour's  personality  lies  here  (Mt  11^),  and 
on  this  foundation  of  astonishing  humility,  ex- 
emplified on  the  cross,  St.  Paul  bases  his  great 
ethical  appeal  (Ph  2"^*).  It  may  be  claimed  that 
the  gospel  alone  has  popularized  humility,  but 
the  temper  of  Christ's  disciples  in  every  a^e  proves 
that  it  is  an  excellence  of  rare  and  ^mcuTt  attain- 
ment. 

i.  Use  and  meaning  of  the  word.— The  noun 
[rafretpoipooa^,  Heb.  njjy,  Vulg.  humilitas,  Grerm. 
DemiU)  does  not  occur  tm  it  is  employed  commonly 
in  the  NT  (Lightfoot  on  Ph  2>) ;  it  is  <a  birth  of 
the  Gospel '  (Trench,  Syn^  of  the  NT,  §  42).  In  con- 
trast to  the  low  and  servile  sense  attaching  to  it 
in  classical  writings,  humility  in  the  LXX,  Apocr., 
and  NT  becomes  the  designation  'of  the  noblest 
and  most  necessary  of  all  virtues'  (Cremer's  Lex,), 
It  rests  on  a  lowly  and  unpretending  view  of  one's 
self,  and  is  opp<^ed  to  the  workiiigs  of  the  am- 
bitious spirit  {fj^aXotppwr^Ti,  if\lniKott>pwr(nnji),  The 
term  refers  mainly  to  inward  character,  and  some- 
times to  outward  condition.  Of  humility  as  the 
animating  principle  of  Christian  character,  Jesus 
Himself  was  the  great  example,  being  'lowly  in 
heart'  (Mt  11"),  not  merely  in  appearance  like 
the  professional  religious  leaders  of  the  time. 
Pharisaism  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  humility  or  the 
religion  of  healthy-minaedness.  The  moral  temper 
that  inspired  Christ's  life  and  service  is  echoed  oy 
St.  Paul,  when  he  singles  out  the  motive  that 
prompted  Ms  labours  ('serving^  the  Lord  with  all 
lowliness  of  mind,'  Ac  20").  Elsewhere  humility 
is  enjoined,  along  with  kindred  graces,  as  the 
means  of  averting  unholy  disputes  and  of  promot- 
ing co-operation  in  the  Church  and  among  the 
members  of  the  Christian  society  (Mt  18*  23", 
Eph  42,  Ph  2^,  Col  3").  An  exceptional  use  of  the 
term  occurs  in  Col  2*** ",  where  the  Apostle  guards 
his  readers  against  the  counterfeit  of  this  virtue 
(*  a  voluntary  humility ').  In  some  instances  the 
humble  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  earthly 
condition,  which  God  may  wonderfully  raise  and 
alter  (Lk  I"*),  aiid  which,  notwithstanding  its 
indignities  and  trials,  should  be  borne  submissively 
and  cheerfully  (Ja  P).  This  class  of  sufferers  cor- 
responds to  the  afflicted  and  meek  of  the  OT  ('^v, 
QV)»  and  would  be  numerous  amone  the  peasantry 
or  fellahtn  of  an  oppressed  and  lawless  country 
(Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  s.v,).  The  •  poor 
in  spirit '  spoken  of  in  the  first  of  the  Beatitudes 
(Mt  6*,  cf.  Lk  6**)  are  probably  best  understood  as 
placed  in  such  circumstances.  In  agreement  with 
this,  Ritschl  {op,  cit,  infra)  defines  raweiyo^poa^yrf 
as  'that  temper  inclinmg  to  the  service  of  God 
which  accepts  resignedly  an  oppressed  and  wretched 
condition.'  The  term,  therefore,  as  one  of  deep 
import,  is  freslily  coined  in  the  NT. 

ii.  Contrast  between  Greek  and  Christian 
Ethics. — The  rise  of  this  grace  creates  an  epoch. 
'Humility  is  a  vice  with  heathen  moralists,  but 
a  virtue  with  Christian  apostles'  (Lightfoot  on 
Col  2^*).  In  particular,  it  marks  the  opposition  to 
the  Greek  idea  of  *  high-mindedness '  (art  *  Ethics,' 
by  H.  Sidgwick  in  Encv,  Brit,%  and  the  advance 
in  ethical  sentiment  ana  the  standard  of  judgment 


due  to  Christianity.  A  presentiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtue  may  be  met  with  in  Greek  writers  (see 
examples  in  Neander's  Church  History,  voL  L  p.  26 
[Eng.  tr.],  and  in  Trench,  NT  Syiu),  but  their  OM 
of  rair€i¥&s  in  any  noble  sense  is  rare.  The  Greeks 
undoubtedly  had  their  distinguishing  qualities,  bat 
this  was  not  one  of  them. 

Of.  intereeting  note  of  oonvenatioii  in  Moriey^  I4fe  9f  Otad- 
itofM,  iiLp.  466.  *llr.  Q.— I  admit  there  is  no  Greek  woid  of 
good  crcMut  for  the  virtue  of  humili^.  J.  M.— fwrtifimf  T  Bot 
that  has  an  aasociation  of  meanneas.  Ifr.  Q.— Yea:  a  afaabby 
aort  of  humility.  Humili^  as  a  sovereign  grace  ia  the  CNAtkm 
of  Christianity.^ 

Greek  Ethics,  as  expressed  and  system&tiaed  by 
Aristotle,  the  ancient  master  of  moral  analysis 
and  definition,  fostered  pride,  the  genius  of  later 
Stoicism,  and  regarded  the  humble  as  contempt* 
ible,  mean-spirit^,  and  without  force  or  aspira^ 
tion.  Aristotle's  picture  of  the  '  great-souled '  man 
and  his  exaggerated  sense  of  self-importance  have 
a  certain  air  of  loftiness  (/i«7aXo^^la),  bat  fall 
below  the  standard  which  obliges  the  Christian^  to 
reconiize  his  duty  to  others,  and  to  treat  with 
consideration  those  who  are  intellectually  and 
socially  inferior.  The  conception  of  humilitv, 
therefore,  as  it  controls  the  Christian,  lies  outside 
the  system  of  Aristotle  (see  Nie.  EtK  bk.  iv.  ch.  3 
[Sir  A.  Grant's  ed.  vol.  il  pp.  72-78]).  This  diflfer- 
ence  between  Greek  and  Christian  ideas  of  greatness 
and  humility  is  fundamental,  and  the  change  was 
brought  about  by  Christ's  revelation  of  the  char- 
acter of  God.  Of  Aristotle's  great-souled  inan  it  is 
said — '  his  movements  are  slow,  his  voice  is  deep, 
and  his  diction  stately '  (Grant,  vol.  ii  p.  77,  note): 
This  measured  efflorescence  of  pride  reappears  in 
Christ's  portraiture  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  temple  ; 
but  the  Publican,  the  opposite  and  acceptable  tjrpe, 
shows  how  influential,  m  Christian  experience,  is 
the  thought  of  God,  and  how  closely  connected  are 
humility,  prayer,  and  confession  of  sin.^  In  aocord- 
ance  with  Augustine's  well-known  sayins  (quoted 
by  Calvin,  Institviio,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2),  humility  comes 
first,  second,  third,  and  always,  among  the  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  marks  the  deavM^e 
between  Greek  and  Christian  ideals.  The  magnm- 
cent  figure  drawn  by  the  Greek  philosopher  dis- 
appears, and,  instead,  Christ  presents  the  image  of 
the  little  child  (Mt  18*). 

Our  Lord's  example  and  TEAcraNG.— 1. 


m. 


The  great  saying  which  coes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter — '  I  am  meek  ana  lowly  in  heart '  (Mt 
11^),  has  been  variously  interpreted  (see  art.  by 
Herrmann,  mentioned  below),  and  even  called  in 
question  as  authentic.  Martineau  asks — 'What 
meek  and  lowly  soul  was  ever  known  to  set  itself 
forth  as  such  and  commend  its  own  humility 

thA  mrv^Al    fnr  nfliAmV'  onH    n/lHa.    *HiH   a.  Rfl.vi< 


the  model  for  others?'  and  adds,  *did  a  Saviour 


p.  583).  But  the  mode  of  speaking  unnst  aaopi 
and  the  claim  He  put  forward  would  not  really 
seem  incongruous  in  a  'Teacher  of  Israel'  (Bmoe, 
Expos,  Gr,  Test,  note  ad  loc,);  and,  besides,  the 
objection  reads  a  false  tone  into  the  original  utter- 
ance, and  ignores  the  special  nature  of  Christ's 
consciousness.  Our  Lord  was  more  than  a  '  meek 
and  lowly  soul,'  and  had  reason  for  presenting 
Himself  as  a  model  and  a  winning  type  lo  human- 
ity. His  humility  clothed  and  concealed  His 
essential  dignity,  and  in  speaking  as  He^  did^  He 
was  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  standing  in  a 
unique  relation  to  God  (Mt  11**,  cf.  Jn  I3^). 
Indeed,  the  union  on  Christ's  part  of  '  unbounded 
personal  pretensions '  with  an  unconscious  humility 
that  regarded  His  importance  to  the  world  as  'an 
objective  fact  with  wnich  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self had  nothing  to  do'  {Ecce  Homo,  ch.  15)  is 
undeniable,  and  reminds  us  that  majesty  and 
meekness  were  the  two  poles  of  His  mystiBrions 
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yet  harmonions  character.  Christ's  humility,  how- 
ever, does  not  rest  on  a  phrase,  but  was  carried 
out  in  the  lowly  setting  of  His  earthly  life.  His 
ciudle  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  and  His  sub- 
jection in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  His  quiet  entrance, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Baptist,  on  public  life.  His 
restraint  in  the  use  of  His  supernatural  powers, 
and  His  dislike  of  consequent  honour  and  fame, 
His  frequent  periods  of  retirement,  His  choice  of 
followers  and  friends,  His  sympathies  with  little 
children  and  humble  suppliants  (Mk  KP*^'  and 
7^^),  His  appreciation  of  the  smallest  offering 
and  the  simplest  service  (Lk  21^"^,  Mt  10^),  and, 
finally,  His  submission  to  the  experiences  concen- 
tratea  in  the  week  of  His  Passion  and  Crucifixion, 
all  attest  the  consistency  of  His  character  as  One 
who  was  '  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,'  and  who,  at 
every  step  of  His  career,  plainly  and  profoundly 
<  humbled  himself '  (Ph  2>). 

2.  Passing  from  Christ's  example,  the  main  lines 
of  His  teaching  are  two— 

(1)  Humility  in  relation  to  God^  or  the  Law  of 
Grace, — Wo  are  introduced  here  to  the  most 
powerful  among  the  motives  to  humility,  and  to 
a  relation  deeper  than  any  that  influences  us  in 
the  society  of  our  fellow-men.  In  Wendt's  lan- 
guage— *  Humility  is  the  conscious  lowliness  we 
feci  before  God  in  view  of  His  superabundant  love 
and  holy  majesty,  and  in  contrast  to  our  own  un- 
worthiness,  guilt,  and  entire  dependence  on  His 
erace'  (The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  L  p.  341,  note 
[Eng.  tr.]).  We  cannot  therefore  exaggerate  our 
worth  or  assert  our  claims  before  Goo:  the  part 
we  play  is  that  of  'unprofitable  servants'  who, 
after  all  their  performances,  should  be  fiUed  neither 
with  the  sense  of  merit  nor  the  spirit  of  boasting 
(Lk  17^^).  In  the  parable,  which  is  a  gem  of  teach- 
ing on  this  point,  Jesus  enforces  on  us  the  duty  of 
humility  towards  God,  the  need  of  genuine  self- 
abasement  and  confession  of  sin,  as  we  see  and 
feel  our  unworthiness  in  the  Divine  presence  (Lk 
18*"").  He  represents  God  as  turning  away  from 
the  shallow  and  soundins  words  of  the  Pharisee, 
but  giving  His  mercy  free^  to  the  penitent  publican 
who  could  not  look  up.  For,  as  a  fine  Jewish  say- 
ing puts  it,  *  While  uod  despises  what  is  broken 
among  the  animals,  He  loves  in  man  a  broken 
heart.  This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  and  the  indispensable  condition  of  grace : 
'for  every  one  that  exalteth  himself  sh^l  be 
humbled,  but  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted '  (cf .  Pr  3",  1  P  5»). 

Prof.  Dowdeo,  in  writing  of  Milton's  view  of  the  interootuse 
between  Qod  and  the  souT,  rem^ks—' There  are  two  humilitiei 
—that  which  bows  and  that  which  soars,  the  humility  of  a 
servant  who  loolcs  down,  the  humilit*y  of  a  son  who  gases  up. 
Milton's  humility  invigorates  itself  in  the  effort  to  ascend.  He 
would  not  prostrate  hunself  in  the  presence  of  material  in-mbols. 
but  would  enter  as  a  glad  child  into  the  courts  of  heaven^ 
(Puritan  and  Anglican^  p.  167).  This  is  the  hun^ty  that 
Christ  welcomes,  uid  that  makes  religion  not  stiff  and  heavv 
with  ceremonial,  but  simple,  reverent^nad,  and  pleasing  to  God. 
On  no  other  terms  is  grace  given  or  feuowiliip  with  Qod  possible. 
'  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child, 
he  shall  in  nowise  enter  therein '  (Lk  181?). 

(2)  Humilitv  in  relation  to  men,  or  the  Law  of 
Service. — While  it  is  true  that  humility  *is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  our  relation  to  other 
men,  but  with  our  relation  to  Grod,  and  springs 
from  an  intellectually  true  view  of  that  relation  * 
(Illingworth,  Christian  Character,  1906,  p.  27), 
yet  its  importance  in  regulating  men's  ordinair 
conduct  and  intercourse  did  not  escape  Christ^ 
notice.  His  striking  lessons  on  this  subject  were 
called  for  at  the  time,  and  are  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, for  it  is  still  true  that '  the  really  humble 
man  is  as  great  in  the  moral  world  as  he  is  rare ' 
(Bruce,  Expos.  Gr.  Test,  on  Mt  18*). 

(a)  The  child,  the  unconscious  type  of  humility 
(Mt  W-*,  Mk  9»-").— This  was  Christ's  object- 


lesson  on  the  question  that  caused  frequent  heart- 
bumine  among  the  disciples, '  Who  then  is  greatest  ? ' 
etc  Their  assimilation  of  their  Master's  mind 
proceeded  slowly.  As  He  went  on  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  His  approaching  cross,  His  followers 
walked  behind  and  stinm  each  other's  worst 
passions  by  raising  questions  of  place  and  pre* 
cedence.  At  their  next  interview  the  Master  of 
men  set  a  child  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  and 
shamed  them  out  of  their  unworthy  temper.  This 
is  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  pride,  rivalry,  and  ambition 
in  their  thousand  forms,  His  reversal  of  our  ordin- 
ary and  selfish  ideas  of  greatness,  and  His  warning 
against  the  world's  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  intoler- 
ance, and  class  distinctions.  The  truly  ^eat  is  he 
who  considers  the  claims  of  others  and  is  slow  to 
give  offence  (Mt  18*),  and  who  on  all  occasions 
appears  simple,  teachable,  unpretending,  indifi'erent 
to  questions  of  rank  and  superiority,  and  willing 
to  humble  himself  *  as  this  little  child.'  It  is  only 
the  childlike  heart  that  is  capable  of  knowing  Gcd 
(Mt  11*),  and  of  finding  the  way  into  His  kingdom. 
This  image  has  stamped  itself  on  the  mind  of 
Christendom,  and  this  pattern  of  ereatness  is  still 
fresh.  Human  character  is  once  for  all  taught  to 
mould  itself  after  this  original  and  lovely  type. 
Christ  first  saw  the  hatefulness  and  unworkable* 
ness  of  a  world  without  a  child  ! 

(b)  The  servant,  the  practical  example  of  humility 
(Mt  20»-«  23»-M  Mk  10»^,  Lk  22**-^,  Jn  13»-").— 
This  ideal  of  service  was  presented  on  two  distinct 
occasions :  the  one  when  the  sons  of  Zebedee  came 
forward  with  their  request  for  the  leading  places  in 
the  Kingdom ;  and  the  other  when  the  same  love  of 
dignity,  and  the  jealous  exclusion  of  each  other's 
claims,  gave  rise  to  the  strife  that  marred  the  Last 
Supper.  In  rebuking  this  spirit,  Christ  had  m 
view  not  merely  the  mistaken  tendencies  of  His 
disciples,  who  were  already  fired  by  the  promise  of 
individual  *  thrones '  (Lk  22*^)  dear  to  the  Israeli tish 
imagination,  but  also  the  popular  and  prevailing 
standards  of  the  time.  The  rulers  of  the  Gentiles 
aimed  at  supremacy,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  a  harsh 
authority,  delighted  to  '  lord  it  over  them ' ;  and 
equally  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  their  fondness 
for  places  and  titles  of  honour,  coveted  infiuence 
and  recognition  as  the  'great  ones'  of  Je^^i8h 
society.  Christ  reauired  a  new  standard  and  line 
of  conduct  from  His  followers.  'Not  so  shall  it 
be  among  you.'  Henceforth,  greatness  lies  in  con- 
formity to  a  higher  than  the  heathen  or  Jewish 
type :  '  but  whosoever  would  become  great  among 
you  shall  be  your  minister,'  etc.  The  principle  of 
this  law  is  not  impersonal,  but  personal ;  the  seat 
of  authority  in  the  Christian  religion  and  in  Chris- 
tian morals  is  Christ:  'even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
came,'  etc.  (Mt  20").  Finally,  in  one  concrete  act, 
Christ  gave  an  illustration  of  the  great  princinle 
He  enunciated,  when,  at  the  Passover  meal.  He 
rose  and  'took  a  towel  and  girded  himself,'  and 
washed  the  disciples'  feet.  This  astonishing  inci- 
dent left  an  ineffaceable  impression  (1  P  6^),  and 
warranted  the  literal  saying :  '  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  you  as  he  that  serveth'  (Lk  22*^).  Such  an 
ideal  and  example  of  service  have  slowly  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  moral  sentiment  and  practice  of 
mankind.  We  may  add,  if  Christ's  setting  forth 
of  the  child  was  evidence  of  His  originality  as  a 
teacher,  the  substitution  of  the  servant  for  the 
ruler  was  a  no  less  striking  proof  of  the  uniqueness 
of  His  insight  and  methods. 

'It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  Jesus  that  He  introduced 
into  the  world  a  new  ideal  of  greatness,  such  an  ideal  as  men 
had  never  dreamed  of '  (D.  Smith,  The  Dayi  of  His  Flesh,  1905, 

6442.   Cf .  Herrmann  in  art.  below : '  Im  NT  ist  ohne  Zweifel  der 
ndruck  wiederge^ben  dass  Jesus  in  dieser  Beziehung  seinen 
JQngem  etwas  vollig  Neues  g^egeben  hat '). 

Some  ideals  are  too  airy  and  remote  to  come  into 
touch  with  actual  experience  and  practice,  but 
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Christ's  Law  of  Service  is  capable  of  daily  realiza- 
tion, and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  is 
open  to  all  to  do  some  simple  deed  of  kindness, 
helpfulness,  and  self-denial,  and  no  action  inspired 
by  Christ-like  love  and  humilitjr  will  pass  un- 
noticed or  unrewarded  by  the  gracious  Master  and 
great  Servant  of  all  (Mt  25^). 

iv.  Characteristics  and  Relationships.— A 
few  further  points  of  general  and  practical  interest 
are  suegested  by  this  subject,  and  may  be  briefly 
touched  on. 

1.  Humility  and  character, — In  ordinary  experi- 
ence, humility  is  related  to  sin  and  j>enitence,  and 
marks  the  feeling  of  unworthiness  m  the  light  of 
the  illimitable  moral  ideal.  In  presence  of  the 
holy  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God,  conscience  be- 
comes sensitive,  and  the  sense  of  guilt,  as  in  the 
case  of  Peter  (Lk  6*),  weighs  men  down.  'This, 
however,  is  not  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
humility,  for  we  know  that  humility  was  also  an 
element  in  Christ's  character'  (Ritschl).  The 
greatness  of  the  Baptist  was  rooted  in  his  humility 
and  utter  freedom  from  jealousy  (Jn  3^**^),  and 
this  grace  has  been  the  soil  and  safety  of  saints 
ever  since.  Keble  treated  others  with  a  *  humbling 
humility '  (Lock's  Life,  p.  233.  Cf .  MacEwen's  Life 
of  Cairns,  p.  600 :  '  The  first  personal  impression 
that  he  made  on  all  who  met  him  was  one  of 
wonder  at  his  humility').  The  child,  to  which 
Christ  pointed,  represents  humility  as  part  of  the 
essence  and  permanence  of  Christian  character, 
and  remains  an  immortal  type,  preserving  the 
wonder  and  bloom  of  the  morsQ  world. 

2.  Humility  and  kindred  virtues, — No  Christian 
grace  is  isolated  or  thrives  alone.  Humility  is 
'  part  of  a  great  moral  whole.  Instead  of  proscrib- 
ing, it  promotes  the  srowth  of  virtues  unlike  yet 
not  unfriendly  to  itsefi'  (Liddon  on  '  Humility  and 
Action '  in  University  Sermons).  Thus  it  is  closely 
connected  with  TrtUh,  for  humilit^r  or  confession 
that  does  not  rest  on  the  reco^ition  of  facts  is 
insincere  and  worthless.  It  is  mspired  by  Love ; 
ministering  love  appears  always  in  the  guise  of 
humility.  Meekness  rests  on  humUity  as  its  founda- 
tion (Trench),  and  Patience  expresses  along  with 
humility  the  practical  virtue  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, especially  called  for  and  tested  in  the  world 
(Ritschl). 

8«  Humility  and  self -consciousness, — It  has  been 
the  tendency  of  certain  schools  of  theology  and 
piety  to  make  humility  the  result  of  self-contem- 
plation, arrived  at  by  the  soul's  reaction  upon 
itself.  This  gives  rise  to  artificial  and  extreme 
methods  of  discipline,  and  misses  the  healthy  ob- 
jectivity of  the  life  that  forgets  self  in  the  con- 
sideration and  service  of  others  (see  Herrmann's 
art.  for  vigorous  criticism  of  this  tendency  and 
ideal  of  asceticism,  derived  from  Augustine  and 
Bernard.  Cf.  Hamack's  History  of  Dogma  [Eng. 
tr.],  vi.  p.  10,  note).  Humility  is  *  the  eye  which 
sees  everything  except  itself  (quoted  in  Ritschl). 
Work  and  the  school  of  life  are  the  best  discipline 
of  humility,  as  of  the  other  virtues. 

'  We  are  to  respect  oar  responsibilities.'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone, 
*  not  ourselves.  We  are  to  respect  the  duties  of  which  we  are 
camtble,  but  not  our  capabilities  simply  considered.  There  is 
to  oe  no  complacent  self -contemplation,  beruminating  upon  self. 
When  self  is  viewed,  it  must  always  be  in  the  most  mtimate 
connexion  with  its  purposes'  (Horley's  L{fe^  L  214X 

On  the  other  hand,  the  externalizing  of  humility 
and  the  danger  of  parading  it  in  rules  and  cere- 
monies that  lead  to  self-hunmiation  must  equally  be 
avoided.  Christ  and  His  Apostles  discountenanced 
all  needless  self-consciousness  and  show  of  virtue 
(Mt  6»'-,  Col  2».  Cf.  Ritschl:  *Even  in  ascetic 
forms  of  worship  there  is  no  particular  form  of  ex- 
pression necessary  to  humility'). 

4*  Humility  and  individuality. — This  virtue  is 
not  to  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  manliness  or 


at  the  expense  of  loyalty  to  religious  and  mora! 
principle  (Mt  10").  Christ  honours  the  spirit  of 
energy  and  enterprise  in  us,  and  blames  the  hidiiii^ 
of  our  talents  and  the  misuse  of  our  opportunities 
through  di£Sdenoe  or  cowardice  (Mt  25^^- )•  The 
manly  and  ener^tic  character  of  the  oentorion,  as 
shown  in  his  faith,  was  doubtless  as  pleadng^  to 
Jesus  as  the  soldier^s  reverence  and  humbleness  of 
address  (Lk  7').  Humility  or  the  fear  of  God 
should  banish  all  unwortny  fear.  Christ's  un- 
flinching exposure  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
(Mt  23)  calls  us  to  be  courageous  in  adherence  to 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  in  view  of  evil  and 
opposition,  however  powerful  It  was  a  wholesome 
saying  of  the  Rabbis :  <  The  disciple  of  the  wise 
should  have  sufficient  pride  to  stand  in  defenoe  of 
the  Law  he  represents.  Self-assertion  has  therefore 
its  legitimate  sphere,  and  the  '  salt '  of  individoalitj 
in  reU^on  and  in  society  should  in  nowise  be  lost. 
There  is  the  danger,  however,  of  exaggerating^  our 
own  view  and  importance :  '  it  always  needs  much 
grace  to  see  what  other  people  are,  and  to  keep  a 
sense  of  moral  proportion  (Denney,  Easpos,  Crn 
Test,  on  Ro  12*).  In  the  adaptation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  society,  and  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests,  it  requires  humility  <to  adjust  men  in 
due  order  for  the  purposes  of  life '  (T.  B.  Strong's 
Christian  Ethics,  Bampton  Lect.  1895,  p.  127). 

5.  Humility  and  science, — Christ's  interview  with 
Nicodemus  teaches  that  the  assumption  of  know- 
ledge (*  we  know,'  Jn  3*)  may  cover  only  ignorance 
and  confusion.  The  'wise  and  understanding' 
(Mt  11^}  receive  no  new  light :  self-satisfied  priae 
and  prejudice  are  the  foes  of  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment and  intellectual  advance.  The  true  stadent 
and  investigator  of  nature  must  still  feel,  like 
Newton,  that,  notwithstanding  his  progress  and 
attainments,  the  great  ocean  of  trutn  lies  nndis- 
covered  before  him.  Docility,  not  dogmatisan,  is 
the  mark  of  the  inquirer,  and  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual development.  In  this  important  and  ever- 
changing  region  of  science,  R.  H.  Hutton  has  well 
observed  that  humility  'means  the  docility  of 
learners  towu*ds  a  teacner  infinitely  above  them,' 
and  that  it  requires  wisdom  to  see  the  tme  rela- 
tions between  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  and 
to  keep  physical  knowledge  from  being  turned  to 
a  false  ana  dangerous  use  in  the  sphere  of  moral 
truth.  Here  a£o  the  master  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge must  take  the  place  of  a  servant,  and  illus- 
trate his  greatness  by  his  humility — '  and  science 
is  humble  only  when  it  uses  its  knowledge  and  its 
ignorance  alike  to  help  other  men  and  not  to  lord 
it  over  them '  (Essay  on  *  The  Humility  of  Science  ■ 
in  Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought  ^  IMll 
So  manifold  is  the  function  of  this  indispensable 
and  crowning  grace. 

LiTKRATURS.— Besides  works  above  named,  Grimm-nisjei^ 


uKlpoti 

dsrn);    E.  Schreiber,  art.  in  Jeioith  EncffC.  1904  (Int 

and  suggestive) ;  B.  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  cf  NT,  pp.  116»  uT^ 
and  BitKhl,  The  Christian  Doctrine  cf  JutUf,  and  RsoimoSL 
ch.  ix.  §  66 (both  in  Clark's  tr.);  A.  B.  Bnioe,  IVttim'fVQf  C*« 
Ttpelve,  chs.  xiv.  xxL;  Professor  J.  Seth,  A  Study  t^f  SUkieml 
Principlee*,  p.  264;  Rothe,  Sermone  OThe  Humility  of  tbe 
Lord  '—Clark's  tr.) ;  Uddon,  Some  Words  qf  Christ  (*  Tru*  Orwfe- 


ness');  Church,  CcUhed.  and  Univ.  Sermont  <*The 
sion  of  our  Lord');  Dant«,  Purgatory^  Cantoe  10 -IS;  R. 
Browning's  exquisite  little  poem,  *  Humility' M'^'^***'^);  ^^^ 
ling's  ilecewMmat  W.  M.  RaNKIK. 

HUMOUR. — Humour  in  its  highest  form  is  the 
sign  of  a  mind  at  peace  in  itself,  for  which  the 
contrasts  and  contradictions  of  life  have  ceased  to 
jar,  though  they  have  not  ceased  to  he ;  vrhieh 
accepts  them  as  necessarp'  and  not  without  meaning 
and  value,  indeed  as  giving  an  added  chann  to 
life,  because  it  looks  at  them  from  a  point  ahore 
them.     In  other  words,  humour   is  the  faoaltj 
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which  lets  a  man  see  what  Plato  calls  '  the  whole 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  life '  {PhiUlnts,  50  B) — the 
one  in  the  other,  comedy  in  tragedy,  tragedy  in 
comedy. 

The  Gospels  make  it  plain  that  the  environment 
of  Jesus  was  quite  a  normal  one.  He  had  lived 
among  men,  worked,  played,  and  talked  with  men 
from  mfancy  to  manhood,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  language  of  men  and  with  their  hahits  of  mind. 
Hence  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  speaking  to  men 
He  uses  the  language  of  reality  and  experience. 
His  words  are  stamped  as  His  own  by  their 
delicate  ease,  which  implies  sensibility  to  every 
real  aspect  of  the  matter  in  hand,  a  sense  of 
mastery  and  peace.  There  lay  a  broad  contrast  be- 
tween the  common  sense  His  hearers  had  gathered 
from  experience  and  the  moral  ideals  which  He 
propounded,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  contrast 
did  not  escape  Him,  nor  can  He  have  failed  to  see 
that,  judged  by  the  ordinary  common  sense  of  men. 
His  sayings  were  absurd.  With  this  consciousness 
of  the  superficial  absurdity  and  the  underlying 
value  of  wnat  He  said.  He  oade  men  when  smitten 
on  the  one  cheek  'turn  the  other'  (Mt  5"*),  go 
'  two  miles '  with  the  man  who  exacted  one  (v.^'), 
yield  the  cloak  to  him  who  took  the  coat  (v.^), — 
.m  fact,  His  followers  were  asked  to  be  Mambs,' 
missionaries  '  among  wolves '  (Mt  10^',  Lk  lO"),  and 
to  *  leap  for  joy  *  when  they  were  ill  treated  (Lk  6"). 
In  all  tnese  sa3rings  there  is  obvious  contradiction 
between  the  surface  value  and  the  thought  beneath. 

Again,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of 
the  grotesoue  by  Jesus — a  use  natural  to  homely 
and  friendly  talk.  Would  a  father,  for  example, 
offer  a  hungry  child  a  stone  instead  of  bread,  a 
snake  instead  of  a  fish,  a  scorpion  instead  of  an 
egg  (Mt  7»-  '^  Lk  11"- ")  ?  The  Pharisee,  He  says, 
is  like  a  man  who  cleans  the  outride  of  his  cup  and 
forgets  that  he  drinks  from  the  inside  (Mt  23^). 
Do  men,  He  asks,  '  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles '  ?  (Mt  7'').  He  urges  His  hearers  not  to 
cast  their  *  pearls  before  swine  *  (Mt  7').  The  idea 
of  having  '  a  beam  in  one's  own  eye '  is  grotesque, 
as  He  meant  it  to  be  (Mt  7*^).  Wnen  He  bade  His 
hearers  take  no  care  for  the  morrow,  because  caring 
for  the  morrow  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Gentile  €w  contrasted  with  the  Jew  (Mt  6**),  He 
spoke  with  full  knowledge  of  Jewish  character, 
and  must  have  known  tnat  His  hearers  would 
smile.  *  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ? '  (Mt  6^),  is 
an  instance  of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  *  Is  it  lawful 
on  the  Sabbath  days  to  do  evU  or  to  do  food  ? ' 
(Lk  6'),  w€Ls,  His  critics  on  the  spot  would  teel,  an 
absurd  question,  except  that  it  caught  them  in  a 
dilemma.  Similarly,  to  ask  the  rich  young  ruler 
if  he  had  kept  the  commandments,  *  Thou  sludl  not 
kill/  etc.,  must  have  struck  the  onlooker  as  odd, 
and  Jesus  can  hardly  have  failed  to  feel  this  (Mk 
10^').  The  simile  that  follows,  of  the  camel  and 
the  needle's  eye,  shows  recourse  to  the  grotesque 
again  (Mk  1(P).  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Jesus'  hearers  were  not  unfamiliar  with  religious 
teaching  given  in  ironic  form. 

There  is  humour  in  the  appeal  to  the  practice  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  of  calling  their  tyrannic 
and  worthless  rulers  Euergetes,  'Benefactor'  (Lk 
22*-^);  and  in  the  accomj>anying  suggestion  that 
the  real  chief  among  Christ's  followers  is  '  he  that 
doth  serve '  (Lk  22^),  there  is  a  conscious  reversal 
of  ordinary  notions,  which  would  make  the  hearers 
smile  even  while  they  realized  the  serious  meaning. 
There  is  a  hint  of  putyfulness  in  the  promise  that 
Peter  shall  'catch  men'  (Lk  &^),  The  question 
put  to  the  rich  fool, '  Then  whose  shall  those  things 
DC?'  (Lk  12"),  has  a  grim  touch, — there  is  a  sug- 
gestion in  it  of  reckonings  gpevously  wrong ;  and 
something  of  the  kind  lurks  in  the  tale  of  the  man 
who  built  his  house  on  the  sand — a  tale  told,  it 


must  be  remembered,  by  one  who  had  been  a 
riicTuv  (Mt  7*).  There  are  other  stories,  too,  of 
people  of  pretension  who  are  ludicrously  out  in 
their  reckonings,  e,g,  the  king  who  went  to  war 
with  a  light  heart  (Lk  14'^),  and  the  man  who  could 
not  finish  his  tower  (v.*).  There  is  surely  grim 
humour  also  in  the  words,  <It  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem*  (Lk  13"). 

In  conclusion,  there  are  in  the  recorded  sayings 
of  J^us  many  traces  of  their  origin  in  conversation. 
He  is  a  man  speaking  to  men  m  the  language  of 
men,  and  pathos,  contrast,  humour,  and  spon- 
taneity are  the  natural  and  pleasant  marks  of  that 
language.  He,  like  all  great  teachers,  speaks  f^om 
the  abundance  of  His  heart  (Mt  12^*),  and  a  smile 
is  felt  in  His  words,  as  in  the  words  of  all  who  see 
contradiction  without  loss  of  inner  peace.  See  also 
art.  Laughter. 

LiTERATUiiB.— Ifartensen,  Christian  Bthies,  L  180. 

T.  R.  Glover. 

HUNGER.— The  substantive  'hunger'  (EV)  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  Greek  word  (kifuis)  which  in  the 
NT  is  used  either  of  the  suffering  of  an  individual 
(Lk  15",  cf.  2  Co  ll*'^),  or,  more  generally,  of  the 
widespreadplague  of  famine  (cf.  Mk  13>,  Lk  4^  etc. ; 
see  Blass'  Gram,  of  NT  Greek,  p.  299,  for  the  com- 
bination Xot/io2  Kol  \tfiol  [parechesis]).  The  more 
frequently  occurring  verb  is  an  altogether  different 
word  {weiy^y),  and  it  is  sometimes  round  where  we 
might  expect  Tufios  or  its  cognates  (Mt  5'  and  Lk 
6^).  The  latter  occurs  in  but  6  places  in  the 
Gospels,  while  the  former  is  found  no  fewer  than 
17  times. 

There  is,  perhajM,  no  feature  of  Jesus'  human 
experience  so  vividly  instructive  as  that  which  is 
portrayed  for  us  in  the  simple  incidental  expression 
'He hungered'  (Mt  4»=Lk  4«,  Mt21«=Mk  11»). 
This  is  noted  twice  by  the  Synoptists ;  and  though 
we  have  no  such  direct  statement  by  St.  John,  we 
are  not  left  by  the  latter  without  a  reference  to 
this  side  of  '  the  humiliation  of  Christ.'  The  story 
of  Jesus'  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
conveys  the  same  impression  as  to  the  physical 
limitations  to  which  He  was  subject  with  which  we 
are  struck  in  the  Synoptic  writings.  The  anxiety 
of  the  disciples  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  Master^ 
needs  (Jn  4'^  *Pai3/3e£,  i>dye)  explains  at  least  one 
cause  of  the  bodily  weariness  which  compelled  Him 
to  rest '  thus  by  tne  well.' 

It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  notice  that,  on 
the  two  occasions  when  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
Jesus  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  writer  has 
pointedly  attached  to  the  narrative  a  lesson  of 
psycholc^cal  and  spiritual  value.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  both  inform  us  not  only  that  on  the 
completion  of  His  forty  days'  fast  '  he  hungered ' ; 
they  also  tell  us  that  the  Tempter  attack^  Him 
on  the  side  of  His  consequent  weakness.  '  If  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be- 
come bread'  (Mt  4',  cf.  the  stronger  and  more 
graphic  mould  in  which  St.  Luke  casts  the  narra- 
tive by  adopting  the  singular  rf  XlStfi  rovrffi  for  ot 
XLSoi  oiroi  and  dpros  for  dproi,  Lk  4'),  expresses  the 
subtle  nature  of  this  temptation  in  a  manner 
which  is  profoundly  in  keeping  with  all  human 
exnerience  (see  F.  W.  Robertson's  sermon  on 
'Elijah,'  second  series). 

It  is  ■urely  more  rational  to  aooept  the  Synoptic  statement 
that  this  was,  in  point  of  (act,  the  first  of  the  three  temptations, 
for  the  reason  given  above,  than  to  adopt  the  order  given  in  the 
Oospel  aeeording  to  ths  Hebrevn,  as  O.  Holtsmann  is  inclined  to 
do  (of.  his  Leoen  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  94  and  140-1501  The 
aathor  of  this  Gospel  places  the  temptetion  by  hanger  after  that 
on  the  high  mountain,  which  he  pats  first  in  the  series.  Hdti- 
mann,  moreover,  argues  that  the  first  temptation,  according  to 
the  First  and  Third  Evangelists,  occurred  last  of  alL  Among 
other  reasons  for  this  inversion,  he  bases  his  statement  on  the 
fkct  that  Jesus  met  the  suggestion  to  convert  the  stone  into  a 
loaf  by  a  quotation  taken  nfom  Dt  8^,  whereas  His  answers  to 
the  other  two  are  quotations  from  an  earlier  part  of  tiie  same 
book  (Dt  6i>  and  fii^    To  the  present  writer  this  looks  Uke 
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trifling  with  the  evidence,  and  seems  to  expose  this  author  to  Jesus  met  them  with  the  unanswerable  argoment 

Sl234r'22SSSL'^^ST4':  ^S&^Jl^  t»ken  ftom  their  own  armounr-the  OT.             . 

sacred  book^    The  very  simplicity  of  the  narratives  as  we  have  At  Will  not  surprise  US  to  lina  Jesus  transfemoff 

them  forbids  us  to  assume  that  the  writers  manufactured  an  the  idea  of  physical  hunger  to  the  spiritual  life  ana 

orderbymojnsof'agijdationasregardslo^  experience,  as  this  haSt  of   transposition  forms 

senting  a  series  of  grand  climacterics— 'satisfaction  of  hunger,  ^^^  ^r  .1  ^  ',^4.  «4.4~»« «*;„«,  ••.j  ,x^«»«.iA«i  *«.«4^«^  :« 

mlracSous  action,  and  sovereignty  of  the  world.'     [For  the  <>^®  <>*  ^1*®  ™08*  attractive  and  powerful  features  in 

cuTiovM  imamge  in  the  (^9pel<uxarding  to  tha  Hebrmos  (,.  .Ip^  His  teaching.   Just  as  in  man's  physical  life  hunger 

aMc  iiatr^p  fnri9'  mprt  i^i  fM  ji  f^^rf,^  ftM  W  £yiM  9uZt*M  U  ig  a  sign  of  nealth,  and  becomes  an  evil  only  when 

which  makes  Mt  Tfcbor  the  scene  of  the  Temptation,  see  Origen,  i?  cravings  cannot  DO  sausneo,  SO  «l  esus  OOUntS 
in  Joann.  tom.  iL  $  6f.,  given  in  NesUe's  OrtBCum  Supple-  those  blessed  whose  SOUl  S  health  IS  robust  enough 
mentumf  p.  77.  The  same  passage  is  quoted  more  than  once  to  cause  them  to  cry  out  from  hunger  after  right- 
by  Jerome,  who  e«jh  time  refers  it  to  the  Evangelium  quod  eousness  (note  the  peculiar  construction  which  has 
^       ^              ^  '^               ^^  the  accusative  r^r  diKoioa^y  after  veufiorres  instead 

The  other  recorded  occasion  on  which  Jesus  suf-  of  the  cenitive  of  classical  writers ;  cf.  Od.  xx.  137 ; 

fered  from  hunger  was  at  the  end  of  His  ministry,  Xen.   Cur,  Yin.  iii.  39 ;  Plato,  Bep.  621  A ;  see 

and  during  that  week  when  His  last  conflict  with  Blass'  Grammar  of  NT  Greeks  p.  89  f. ;  and  liddell 

the  religious  authorities  of  His  nation  culminated  and  Scott's  Lexicon),    That  need,  because  it  is  felt, 

in  His  Passion  and  Death.    The  incident  affords  an  shall  be  met  in  the  fullest  possible  way,  hence  their 

example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Evangelists,  in  blessedness  (tfri  atroL  xoproffdiiaorrait  Mt  5*;   cf. 

their  choice  of  literary  material,  were  guided  to  Lk  ^), 

subordinate  the  selection  of  historical  facts  to  the  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  to  be  pitied  whose 
moral  and  spiritual  importance  attaching  to  them,  spiritual  appetite  is  so  deranged  that  thev  feel  no 
Neither  St.  Matthew  nor  St.  Mark  was  deterred  need  at  aU,  because  the  day  shall  come  when  they 
from  relating  the  story  of  Uie  fruitless  fig-tree  by  must  feel,  and  the  pan^  of  hunger  shall  remain 
a  fear  lest  the  appearance  of  harshness  and  petu-  without  hope  of  alleviation  {in,  Tctydtrcre,  Lk  6^). 
lance  should  detract  from  the  moral  dignity  of  their  That  He  possessed  the  power  of  permanently  satis- 
Master.  Their  portrait  of  Him  was  too  faithful  fying  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  souT,  Jesua 
and  their  insight  too  keen  to  permit  any  suggestion,  categorically  asserts  on  more  than  one  occasion  ( Jn 
to  themselves  at  least,  of  an  unworthy  display,  in  0",  cf.  4"  and  7*^).  In  these  express  assurances  we 
an  angry  moment,  of  thaumatuigical  energy.  See  niay  see  the  profoundest  explanation  of  the  words 
art.  FiQ-TREE.  of  the  Magnificat :    *  The  nunffry  he  hath  filled 

The  union  between  Christ  and  His  people,  so  with  cood  things ;  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  emp^ 

repeatedly  insisted  on  by  Jesus  as  indispensable  to  away^  (Lk  1"),  which  are  but  the  echo  of  the  words 

their  higher  life  (see,  e.g.,  Jn  15**'),  ispostulated  in  in  which  the  Psalmist  long  before  had  clothed  his 

His  CTeat  eschatolo^cal  discourse.    The  sufferings  experience  (Ps  107').                        J.  R.  Willis. 
of  redeemed  humamty  are  His  sufferings,  and  the 

loving  service,  which  clothes  the  naked  and  feeds  HUSBAND  (<M/>). — Betrothal  and  marriage  were 
the  hungry,  is  hallowed  because  it  is  done,  not  virtually  one  among  the  Jews.  The  former  con- 
merely  in  His  cause,  but  for  Himself  (Mt  25"^'*,  cf.  sisted  in  the  simple  act,  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
lO*^-)-  There  is  something  more  in  these  words  groom  or  his  deputy,  of  giving  to  the  bride  or  her 
than  an  expression  of  sympathy  by  a  brother  who  representative  a  written  engagement,  in  the  ores- 
has  himself  experienced  deprivation  and  suffering  ence  of  two  witnesses,  or  a  piece  of  money,  large 
(cf.  He  4^),  ana  who  feels  for  one  who  is  passing  or  small,  with  the  words,  '  Be  thou  conaeerated 
through  similar  stages.  We  have  in  them  a  vivid  unto  me.'  Like  marriage  itself,  of  which  it  was 
portraiture  of  that  essential  and  spiritual  oneness  the  initiatory  step,  it  could  be  dissolved  only  by 
upon  which  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  lays  death  or  divorce.  Under  the  Mosaic  Law,  the 
such  emphasis  (cf.  Jn  14^  1721.  ai.  as  ^^^ .  qqq  ^i^q  marriage  tie  was  comparatively  easily  broken,  and 
Ac  9^  'Eti^  elfu  'Irjirovs  6y  aif  didiKcis),  divorces  seem  to  have  been  quite  common.    Dorinff 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  not  only  have  the  period  of  the  later  prophets  the  ethical  stand- 

we  this  mystic  union  aidumbrated  by  the  Synoptists  ard  was  considerably  advanced  (*  God  hates  putting 

which  is  elaborated   and,   inchoatively  at  least,  away,' Mai  2^').    Cfhrist  Himself  utterly  set  aside 

systematized  by  St.  John ;  we  have  also  recorded  the  law  of  Moses,  and  limited  the  dissolution  of 

in  the  writings  of  all  three  an  incident  illustrative  the  marriage  tie  to  the  one  cause  of  adultery ;  and 

of  that  complete  companionship  in  privations  as  in  this  respect  He  apparently  put  the  two  sexes  on 

well  as  in  privileges  which  He  demanded  as  the  the  same  plane  (Mk  10^^'*).    The  mercy  of  Christ 

essence  of  discipleship  from  the  scribe  who  would  towards  sinners  a^&inst  the  law  of  sexual  morality 

follow  Him  whithersoeverHe  went(Lk9"=Mt8*;  as  laid  down  by  Himself  is,  however,  beautifully 

cf.  Mt  10»163*,  Lk9»,  Mk8"etc.).    The  fact  that  illustrated  in  His  treatment  of   the   Samaritan 

the  disciples  suffered  hunger  is  specifically  men-  woman  ( Jn  4^^^),  and  in  that  of  the  woman  taken 

tioned  by  St.  Matthew,  though  it  is  only  to  be  in-  in  adultery  (8*"").* 

ferred  from  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  two  In  Mt  P^  ^'  Joseph  is  called  '  the  husband '  of 

Syiioptists  (cf.  Mk  2»«'*  =  Mt  12"'*  =  Lk  6^'-)-    On  Mary,  indicating,  in  connexion  with  v.»,  that  true 

this  occasion  Jesus  takes  advantage  of  the  oppor-  marital  relations  existed  between  them.    This  is  in 

tunity  afforded  by  the  carping  criticism  of  the  evident  conflict  with  the  Apocrypha,  which  assigns 

Pharisees  to  emphasize,  by  an  appeal  to  the  case  of  to  Joseph  the  place  of  a  guardian  rather  than  that 

the  hungry  David,  His  teaching  on  the  Sabbath  of  a  true  husband,  in  order  to  uphold  the  perpetual 

question.    A  fine  touch  is  addM  by  each  of  the  virginity  of  Mary.    See,  further,  artt.  Marriaqb» 

Synoptists  which  beautifully  illustrates  the  spirit  Wife.                                   Henry  £.  Dosker, 
01  camaratlerie  existing  between  Jesus  and  His 

disciples.    The  touch  is  incidental,  and  therefore  HUSBANDMAN  {y€<af3y6s).^Jesas  knew  well  the 

the  more  effective.    Each  of  the  writers  expressly  life  of  the  fields.     His  keen  eye  for  illustrations 

states  that  it  was  the  disciples  who  were  plucking  fell  readUy  on  the  most  fundamental  of  oocupa- 

the  ears  of  com  and  not  Jesus,  though  each  com-  tions ;  one  universal  since  the  primeval  days  when 

mences  the  narrative  by  making  Jesus  tlie  subject  simple  patriarchs  began  to  be  husbandmen,  and 

of  the  story  {iwopeifdrj  b  'Ii7<ToOy,  /c.r.X.,  Mt  12^ ;  .  .  .  princes  digged  at  the  up-sprin^n^  well  ('which 

oi>r6i'  5iairop€ik<T0ai,  Mk  2®,  Lk  6*).     It  was  through  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved,  with  the  sceptre 

the  disciples  that  the  Pharisees  attacked  Him  (c!.,  , This  passage,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  certainly  a  tnis 

nowever,  Lk  6^) ;  and  it  was  m  their  defence  that  reflexion  of  our  Lord's  mind  and  obaiaoter. 
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and  with  their  staves/  Nu  21"  KV).  Agriculture, 
in  Israel's  best  days,  had  been  the  chiet  employ- 
ment, and  still  from  out  the  scattered  villages  men 
were  to  be  seen  at  work  upon  the  croftlike  patches. 
As  sure  token  of  happy  and  successful  labours,  the 
plain  was  verdant  with  the  erowing  grain,  the 
vines  hung  graceful  from  the  terraoad  slope. 
The  human  mind  never  fails  to  be  arrested  in 
religious  mood  by  the  mystic  forces  of  nature ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews  there  was  this  added 
discipline,  that  Scripture,  read  statedly  in  their 
hearm^,  teemed  with  references  to  the  tilling  of 
the  soil.  Ready  to  the  lips  of  Jesus,  therefore, 
was  an  allusive  speech  which  should  prove  power- 
ful in  appeal  to  educated  and  uneducated  alike. 
The  way  mto  the  popular  sentiment  was  clear  for 
Him.  reojple  were  at  least  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  literary  thought.  On  the  principles  and 
growth  of  the  great  Kingdom  He  could  discourse 
profitably  under  the  familiar  images  of  seed-time 
and  harvest,  tree  or  olant  culture  in  their  gardens, 
or  the  ongoings  in  tneir  season  of  the  workers  in 
the  vineyard  on  the  hill. 

What  probably  commended  this  line  of  teaching 
to  Jesus,  however,  was  the  fact  that  husbandry 
suggests,  in  singular  fashion,  the  co-ordination  of 
man's  activity  with  God's.  Without,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  is  graciously  supplied  to  us — soil  and 
seed,  rain  and  sunshine — man  s  labour  could  be  of 
no  avail ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  without  that 
labour  well  directed,  mankind  would  perish.  The 
lesson  is  writ  larse  in  cultivated  fielos  that  faith 
and  hope,  zeal  and  patience,  have  a  reward  assured 
which  comes  immediate  ^m  the  hand  of  God. 
Further,  this  rural  imagery  of  Jesus  met  the  fact 
that  the  minds  hearing  Him  were  not  all  equally 
ready  to  see  the  truth  in  His  light.  For  sucn 
persons,  pictures  from  the  outer  and  familiar  realm 
stored  up  material  for  self-culture  in  the  future. 
And  nothing  better  certifies  the  supreme  instinct 
of  the  Master  than  this,  that  the  thousand  revela- 
tions of  the  natural  science  of  to-day  illustrate 
only  the  more  those  spiritual  principles  and 
universal  laws  of  the  unseen  whicn  He  was  wont 
to  enforce  by  reference  to  phenomena  around  Him 
as  He  spoke. 

The  slighter  glances  recorded  of  Jesus  in  this 
realm  are  fairly  numerous.  Compare  the  refer- 
ences to  plants  and  trees  (Mt  V^^  12»,  Lk  6«-*), 
the  putting  of  the  hand  to  the  plouch  (Lk  9"*), 
the  application  of  salt  to  the  land  (Ait  5",  Lk 
14^),  the  ox  fallen  into  the  pit  (Lk  14^),  the  action 
of  the  airs  of  heaven  (Lk  12",  Jn  3*),  the  glowing 
or  beclouded  sky  (Mt  16*-',  Lk  12**),  the  buyer 

fone  to  survey  his  piece  of  ground  (Lk  14"),  or 
usy  testing  nis  new  teams  (v."),  the  deeply- 
suggestive  com  of  wheat  (Jn  12^),  the  sifting  of 
the  same  (Lk  22^^),  the  tenant  counting  up  his 
measures  (Lk  16^),  labourers  needed  for  the  plente- 
ous harvest  (Mt  9*^*",  Lk  10"),  the  CTOwing  white- 
ness of  the  crops  ( Jn  4**),  the  fatea  twain  of  field 
workers  (Mt  ii*^,  Lk  17"),  and  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  fig-tree  at  the  approach  of  summer 
putting  forth  leaves  upon  its  tender  branch  (Mt 
24«,  Lk  21»). 

But  chiefly  in  the  exc[ui8ite  parables  do  we  see 
that  power  of  observation  in  the  material  world 
which  makes  Jesus  so  engaging  as  a  child  of  nature, 
who  lived  much,  and  lived  free,  in  the  open  air  of 
Palestine.  As  we  move  with  Him  by  the  highways 
and  the  hedges,  we  descry  in  one  field  the  servant 
ploughing  or  feeding  cattle  (Lk  IT'),  in  another  the 
well-remembered  spot  where  gleams  of  joy  lit  up 
the  rustic's  eyes  who  happed  upon  hid  treasure  (Mx 
13**).  Here  we  have  the  com-iands  green  with  the 
sprouting  of  the  tiny  blade  ^k  4**"),  tangled 
betimes  with  the  tares  (Mt  13^) ;  there  the  rocky 
and  the  thorn-choked  patches  (Mk  4^) ;  and  over 


all  the  hovering  birds  (v.*),  ready  to  devour  the 
precious  seed.  We  see  the  labourers  standing  in 
the  market-place  for  hire  (Mt  20*),  the  prosperous 
farmer  critical  about  his  bams  (Lk  12^,  the 
shepherd  searching  the  grassy  plateau  for  his  sheep 
(Mt  18^').  Men  are  working  in  the  clumps  of 
vines  (Mt  21"),  from  which  Uie  wine-press  peepe 
(Mk  12*),  and  where  the  watch-tower  stands  upon 
its  bolder  coign  (v.*).  See  the  garden  where  the 
tall  mustard  grows  (Lk  13"),  and  yonder  the 
forlorn  fig-tree  (v.«)  threatened  with  the  axe. 
The  whole  world  of  nature,  the  varied  scenes  of 
toO,  are  laid  amply  under  contribution,  made  the 
emblems  and  the  witness  of  the  highest  things  of 
the  Spirit.  (See  art.  Vine  (Allegory  of)  for  dis- 
course upon  the  Vine  and  the  Branches.  Jn  15*"^, 
where  the  Father  is  the  Husbandman ;  ci.  also  art. 
Agriculture). 

One  parable  must  be  specially  noted — the  story 
of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mt  21»-*»,  Mk  12i-», 
Lk  20*'*)»  which  is  an  incidve  review  of  God's 
relations  with  His  people.  Endless  pains  had 
been  taken  (Mk  12*)  with  the  vineyeurd  of  the 
Kingdom,  yet  when  messenger  after  messenger 
came  seeking  fruit  in  the  Divine  name,  they  aaA 
been  sent  empty  away,  and  contumeliously  treated 
^one  beaten,  another  wounded,  a  third  killed 
(w.'-').  Nowhere  does  Jesus  put  Himself  more 
clearly  in  line  with  the  prophets.  As  the  gloomy 
night  is  gathering  fast  around  His  own  h^ul,  H^ 
feds  full  affinity  of  fate  with  them.  In  the 
passage  He  carries,  indeed,  the  history  of  Israel's 
shameful  conduct  not  only  to  the  days  of  the 
Baptist,  but  even  a  little  beyond  the  moment  of 
utterance.  We  have  insight  into  the  marvellous 
composure  of  the  heart  of  Jesus  as  He  pictures  His 
own  case  in  the  person  of  the  one  son,  well  beloved, 
who  was  cast  out,  bruised  and  bleedins,  Ms  body 
soon  to  be  cold  in  death  upon  the  hignway  (v."). 
Thus,  in  tragic  fashion.  He  broadens  the  charge 
against  His  opponents,  with  their  complacent 
jealousy  (v.^),  by  proving  their  conduct  to  be  of  a 

Eiece  with  Israel's  cruel  treatment  of  speakers  for 
rod  in  the  past.  The  note  of  severity  and  moral 
indignation  is  unmistakable,  but  it  is  mended  with 
one  of  wistful  sadness.  Not  that  His  own  ap- 
proaching death  troubles  Him;  He  fears  not  as 
He  enters  into  the  cloud,  and  is  ready  to  give  His 
life  as  covenant  blood  for  the  setting  up  of  the  King- 
dom. But  His  countrymen's  wayward  foUy,  and 
the  terrible  crisis  at  liand  for  the  Jewish  State, 
weigh  heavy  on  His  spirit.  Their  doom.  He  con- 
cludes, is  written  witn  God's  own  finger  on  the 
wall,  for  those  who  had  the  eyes  to  see :  'He  will 
come,  and  destroy  the  husbuidmen,  and  will  give 
the  vineyard  unto  others  *  (v.*). 

George  Murray. 

HUSKS. — ^The  only  mention  of  husks  (ice/Kirta,  so 
called  from  their  shape,  which  resembles  *  horns') 
occurs  in  Lk  15*'.  Husks  were  the  pods  of  the 
carob-tree,  which  is  also  known  as  the  locust-tree 
(Ceratonia  siliqua).  This  tree,  which  is  common 
in  Palestine,  belongs  to  the  order  Le^minosse,  and 
is  an  evergreen.  It  attains  to  a  height  of  about 
30  feet,  and  has  a  dense  foliage.  Its  leaves  are  of 
a  dark,  glossy  green.  The  ^mIb  are  from  6  to  10 
inches  in  length  and  1  in  breadth.  They  contain  a 
thick,  sweet  pulp,  not  unpleasant  to  the  palate, 
and  are  used  as  food  for  pi^,  cattle,  and  norses. 
They  are  also,  because  of  tneir  cheapness,  eaten  by 
the  very  poor. 

Some  have  identified  the  pods  of  the  carob  with 
the  '  locusts '  {dKpldet)  which  John  the  Baptist  ate 
(Mt  3*).  It  IB  true  they  are  sometimes  caJled  *  St. 
John's  bread,'  this  name  having  been  given  to  them 
by  the  monks  of  Palestine  or  by  '  pious  pilgrims ' 
(Thomson,  LB  p.  655),  but  there  can  oe  little 
doubt  that  the  Baptist's  food  was  not  carob-podff. 


HTMK. — 1.  Introductory. — In  the  earliest  period 
the  terms  'hymn'  (O/woi)  and   'to  hymn'  {ipj/tiii) 
Btittm   to  have  covered   practically  every  kinil  of 
ositiun  which  was  sung  or  rliythmically  recited 
t-oraliip  or  the  Christian  assembliex. 


in  dirist; 


.  I  and  Epb  «!>  Urn  thr»  (e 


>..■(' h; 


(^  psaJni '),  and  Jiq  ('nn^'Juv  round  toEethcr  ob  d«Bcriptiv«  of 
Ui«  tea  <3t  t)niH  aBatd  to  Qnd  io  Uis  euty  CihriatJBa  ixsetDblies. 
'Whllo  Iha  le»diog  id™  of -tn^u.  ii  n  mutioil  «cooiiii)«niinent, 
uh]  that  o(  Gfv.  pTmb«  ta  Ood,  if^^  !■  the  ^nenl  ward  fcir  « 
•onu.  wheOier  iiocoiiip»nied   or   unooconipanied,  whether   of 

Bniss  or  on  nay  olher  suhJecL  Thus  it  wu  qultv  poaslble  lar 
ifl  nm«  Bong  to  be  at  once  -^aX^,  ll^utf ,  bad  aT^^ '  (Ligbtfoot 
on  Col  31"). 

BpeclHolly  hymns  came  In  course  of  time  to  be  diaUnKUiahed 
from  ps&lniB  {i.e.  the  ouiontcal  Bk.  of  PhIqu*)  »nd  canliclee 
['  poetloiL  eitncU  rrom  Holy  Scripture  which  •»  LncorponiUd 
niiionK  the  Pmlois  In  the  DivUio  offloe'tX    Thia,  ol  cour», 

But  the  eitrliegt  ecrlesiutial  honiiis,  In  thll  sense,  were  not 

The  tixUtiaitiiial  caiUida  under  the  title  ol  ^ 


loUowtheP»ltei 


le  Greek  undaia  and  in 


Dt  Uosei 

»)  Hsb 


(1)  d  Ifii-K ('Bong of  UoesinGiodue '):(£) Dtsai-^C-Sonz 

■  " — >  In  Uciil.');  (51  1  8  S'lo  CPayer  of  Hnnnoli');  W 
('  rnkver  of  laakh ') ;  U.)  Jon  Ss-m  ('  Prayer  ot  Jonah '} : 

Si"0Pr.vero(Habaktuk');{7)l»3Sl»»'('PtverDf 

ikiob'):  a)  The  Prayer  ol  Uuuaseh:  (R)  Dn  a»^:  (10) 

I>n  S^o ;  (II)  «noi,il/lf4U ;  (IE)  iTune  Oimdfi. ;  CIS)  Btarhic 
(lu  i  0  «)  Mffming  Bymn  (^hll  form  ot  Oiar^a  ia  SietleiMi. 

2,  Jetrish  Liturgical  utage.  —  Jn  the  Temple 
Bervioes  the  Psalma  naturally  played  a  great  part. 
For  the  daily  service  the  onJer  of  the  PaalniH, 
V'hich  were  sung  to  a  mnsical  accompaniment  by 
the  Leiitical  choir ,§  waE  as  followa :  Ist  day  of 
the  week,  Pb  24 ;  2nd,  Pa  48 ;  3rd,  Ps  82 ;  4th,  Pa 
84 ;  5th,  Pb  81 ;  6th,  Ps  93 ;  Sabbath,  Pb  92.  Special 
I'aaImB  were  ^ih>  used  for  special '  — 

It  bai  been  queetioned  whether  psalmody  foi 
in  the  sarly  aj'uagogue-senrice  (aee  esp.  Oibaot 
1880,  pp.  i6-£T}.  ^t  Is  liua  Hut  In  ttit  Mfihnal  the  only 
clemenla  eipUdtly  reospiiiBd  in  the  iviia>oni»«rvioe  are :  (1) 
the  Shema';  («}  prayer;  (3)  the  rudlm  oTthe  I«w;  and  (0 
the  imdinral  ()w  PnmbsW,  und  the  benedlDtlon.  But  we  know 
Inmi  the  IIt  that  In  addition  to  thli  the  piactioe  of  tranalatlna 
and  eipoDodlng  tht  Soriptuie-lactioo  ma  al»  In  voftue ;  and  ft 
may  be  inferred  that  on  oertahi  ipedal  occMhina  Uie  'HaOel,' 
at  luiy  nlc,  wu  redted  in  tba  ayna^piguel  (an  HaLLiLX^  But 
It  Is  dlBIC4ilt  to  believe  that  other  «rta  of  (h*  P«»ItBr  were 
not  also  recited  there,  ^a  Intotniil  erldenoe  of  the  nakoa 
auggecU  that  some  at  ImM  were  ipeclatl]'  bitanded  lor  ayna- 
gogus  use:  eni.  the  'HaUelnJah'  Fsalms  (iX,  100,  107,  lU, 
lis,  lU,  lis,  117,  118,  IBS,  IMI,  IM-UOX"  However  this  maj 
ba.  it  la  piai^leallj  oertath  that  a  jarL  at  lean,  of  the  Mcivd 
poetiy  of  the  OT,  luofa  as  the  Red  Sea  Song  (Ex  IS),  the  apeelal 
E»ahna  for  the  daja  <X  the  week,  the  UaDel,  and  mriblT,  also, 
tha'Psatms  of  D^reea,' would  be  known  in  Paleatine To  their 
Babnv  (orm  in  the  time  of  Christ  tmni  tlieir  liturgical  ose  in 
pubHo  wonhlp,  eap.  In  theTempie.lt  Eiauplesol  posl'blbllai 
poetry  (Btbtew)  ot  the  early  period  (before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple]  are  vaiy  rare.  For  an  instance  c(.  Hishna,  SukkS 
V.  4  (a  iitiuglcal  l^eoe). 

8.  The  Evangelical  Cnnliclo).— The  poetical  pieces 
which  we   know  as    the  Xagnifcat,   Benedicitu, 

■  It  is  poiaible  U 
tf  miiwiy  restricted 

t  Diet  CAr.  Anl.  u  ait. 

1  Cr.  Hwets,  Introi.  la  the  OT  i 

\  CI.  Edereheim,  Timylt.  etc.  1 

H  Of.  eap.  Mig.  iv.  3. 

1  It  1e  worth  noting  that  the  regular  t 
Uishna  Is  to  '  read '  (np)  the  HaOeL  In 
(ns  sung.  01.  also  the  benediction  said  before  Hallel.  wUcli 
WM  probahly  the  compsaiUon  ol  Che  Pharisees  ('  who  hast  oooi- 
tnaodtd  ua  to  riad  the  Haltel '}. 

••  Ot  Obeyne,  Or^n  o/  lAj  Puffer,  p.  14,  note  g,  and  p.  883 1. 
pHi.  140-UO  Jonn  a  well-dellned  g^op  in  ttie  synagogue' 
Blorgv,  and  art  UKd  In  Uie  daiiy  morning  service  (cf.  Binger. 
Btb.-Sns.  Prattr-Bvik,  p.  ESf.).  Oompare  with  this  the 
custom  In  ceri^n  parti  ot  the  early  Church  oF  reciting  the 
■Malieiujah- Palms  dally.  See  Orunwald,  rtter  den  fiin/ux 
litr  PnUmtn  attf  d»  KaOioHKM  LUwvit,  Heft  iii.  p.  £3. 

net.  also  the  eo-odled /Matter  q^  fSAnun,  wblcti  mey  bare 
been  Intended  'tor  public  ot  even  litorgioal  use,'  and  whlota 
almost  certainly  goea  lad  to  a  Habnw  MlglnaL    See  ed.  b; 


It  in  Coi  3", 


Eph  G»  the  term  ■imx^ii  Is 
Oreei,  p.S53(. 

employed  In  the 


Nunc  Dimittii,  and  Gloria  in  Excdais  (Angels' 
Bong),  and  which  are  embodiai  in  the  hrst  two 
cliupt«rH  of  the  Third  Gospel,  are  probably  the 
earhest  examples  of  Christian  hymn.s.     They  an 


the  Virgin  Mary,  Simeon,  Zacharias, 

and  tue  Angela  respectively;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  original  hlurgicai 


ipoaitions,  redectjn^  the  piety  and  devotion  of 
the  early  Jewish -Christian  community  in  Palestine. 
Probabfy,  too,  they  are  translations  from  Hebrew 
originals,  and  were  at  first  sung  or  chanted  is 
Hebrew.*  The  hymns  tbeinselvea  are  obviously 
modelled  on  the  psaim-poetry  of  the  OT,  some  of 
which,  as  has  beenpointed  out,  would  be  generally 
familiar  m  its  Hebrew  form  to  the  Aramaic- 
speaking  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.t 

For  detalia  aa  to  the  depeodeoH  of  these  hymns  on  the  OT 
see  the  conuaenlariea  fln  particular,  Piumnier,  /ntom.  Oft. 
Cmn.  on  'St.  Luke*}.  NoUoe  tha  nrDndnenog  of  the  Idea  ol  a 
Ueaalaiilo  TedempUan  from  Bin,  wUoi  is  oharacteristlcaDy  JewW^ 
Christian  (ct.  Ot  1^1  with  nnouBaf*  DoU;  and  (1.  lU  IXL 
For  the  poeUosl  foim  and  stmoture  cf.  tap.  Brina,  TkM  Mtmlak 
Bj-  Uu  Oofnli  (ISH),  ch.  U.,  and  Jfm  JMt  sn  iXi  Hf*  of  Jmm 

£K».\  ch.  xUL  (the  lattar  tap.  valuatde).  •Ot  pf«Mai  writw 
idahimsell  hi  htdepandent  agresnoit with  Brlggi  In  Tcnidtaw 
lit  I'tti'ii  as  a  Innalatbm  (run  a  Hebrew  poattcal  piaoe?) 
Aocording  Io  the  same  acbolar,  Uie  toll  nomber  ot  r—t'-al 
piecw  glno  In  Lulie  la  Kven,  via. :  (1)  Th*  Annondlatlcn  t« 
Zachai&a  (Lk  li>-i^;  [U  tba  AnnunoUioD  to  Uary  (4  parta: 
13a  aua.  ia>i.  IB) ;  nj  (i«  ^uiiiadallon  to  tlM  Sbepbeida  (t  parta  : 
JIMIM).  (4)tfaB8angDf  EllBbelh(IlMn:  (G)  thaSiMS oflbc* 
<=:J((wni|f(B(,  !•»•>;  ffi)  tbe  Song  ot  bdwiaa  (-AiMdfalHL 
1«.T>) :  (f)  tba  Song  ol  Mmeon  (=9uiu  JKiataf^  tfH^  to  wUA 
•houid  be  appended  tv.>l>).  Ot  tlieae  aU  but  No.  (B)  ara 
trimeter  poems ;  (ti)  la  a  penlaiacter  poem,  as  Is  alas  Ut  Ih-  ■>, 
Probab1>'  all  go  back  to  two  long  poems  (a  tilmater  and 
pentameter),  from  which  ths  aboio  arc  eitracta. 

4.  Other  Hymni  and  ffymn-piecei.^a)  It  ha« 
been  suggested  with  some  planeibUity  that  the 
Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  '  is  a  hymn  to  the 
Logos,  composed  independently  of  the  Gospel  and 
preBited  toit.'i  Here  alto  Professor  Briggs  detects 
a  trimeter  poem  originally  arranged  in  three  parts.|| 


„     „ ii.p.  4 

In  the  Apocalypse,  also,  there  are  a.  nmuber  of 
songs  {i^Sal)  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
traditional  Jewish-Christian  hymns  (cf.  4"  S"'  '•'- 
II'"'  IS"-). 

It  is  poeaible  that  the  curious  phrase,  '  Jmm,  oome'  (Ite* 
!£«).  may  be  an  acreatic  reference  (o  a  Jewiah  hymn  which  te 
•tlli  sung  in  the  aynagi^ue  ffn  KlUhini,  •  There  is  none  like 
our  Ood,'  Singer,  p.  leT).  This  composilion,  hi  its  preaent 
form,  consists  of  S  versea  of  4  lines  eaoh.  Tta  Initial  letter*  of 
the  lines  of  the  Grersestonn  the  words  Id  pN='.J»wn,  eonw.'! 
A  Hebraized  form  (twn)  of  tbe  Greek  term  Ifut  occora  In  tba 
Mldruh  (cf.  Bit.  Habba  >1U.  9=a  hymn  to  a  Ung). 

(6}  TAe  Hosanna-kymn,  or  cry  of  praise  of  Palm 
Sunday,  with  which  Jesus  was  greeted  on  His  last 
entry  into  Jerusalem,^  is  given  in  various  fomu  in 
the  Gospels.  In  its  simplest  form  it  occurs  in 
Mk  11'  and  Jn  12",  whicn  really  give  the  cry  of 
the  multitude ;  mi-  or^  k3,t  ttu  kj  vein.  The  ad- 
ditions that  occur  in  the  other  passages  (riji  i^ 
daucfS,    Mt   21''";    and   ir   nit   6V'lrr«I,    Mt    21*, 

Mk  11")"  seem  really  to  be  later  ampliBc&tioiis 

'See  an  article  by  the  preaent  writer  in  ZHTW  vf 
(Feb.  leOG).  on  -The  Ooepel  Nanatiirea  ol  the  MaUrf' 

t  That  a  H^riK  origioal  underlies  these  two  vei 
by  the  faot  that  (ha  play  upon  words  In  r.n  (Jem  si 
can  be  eluddaced  otdy  by  Hebrew — not  Aramaic — plu 
(iitf",  iTi'). 

t  Of.  for  details  Brfgf(«.  TKe  Mfoiah  iif  Uu  AprMItt  OSK), 
1(IS-£I£ ;  he  compares  the  above  to  (he  '  cavdal  byinn '  In 


■ktidraali- (p. 


E^JS 


iii.p.  llf.(Jan.  IBOlJ. 

1  Aleo  arietwards  bj  the  oblldren  in  the  Temple,  lit  Bl". 

■■Uklll'willUmalw  a  later  addition.  It  ia  noteworthy  Ih 
the  original  form  irithotu  (/■«»  adifififfnji  occurs  only  In  U 
PouTth Uaijel.  Lk.(I»^oml(a'I]oa>ana'anda]tersthaI'Hh 
Ibe  Lord.'    See  art.  Hosassi. 


Efb.  ed.  C 


dne  to  lltuTKicBJ  influence,  when  uwarrd  (which  in 
its  Hebrew  form  kj-iti^  is  really  a  cry  addreased  to 
God,  'Sai-e  now!')  waa  miaunderstoixl  aa  a  shoat 
of  homage  or  greeling= '  Hail  1'  or  'Glory  to.' 
SeeDalman,  )Fonfao/J'fc™«  (Eng.  tr.),  p.  220f. 

Cheyne'l  etpliUiiitioii,  Enene.  BUI,  i.rr.  ■Bonnn*.'  is  hudly 

'-icioE.    LlEbtfoot,  <n  bii  iutcnstlDg  Data  od  Ui  2l'>iUora 

-^  QoDdeU,  iL  274  (-),  ingeofoiuly  punptaimHfl.  '  Sftve  ub, 
:b  Tbce,  O  Tbou  [who  dwcUcst)  In  [be  hiiib^'  Uking 
i>  nil  ini..'mic  u  ■  (ubKitutfl  lor  the  IHrloa  Duue.    Thli  ia 
barelj  ponible. 

The  UoHauna-cry  (cf.  Pb  IIS^'-)  and  the  palm 
bTanches  naturally  suggest  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, with  tlie  cerumouiea  of  which  they 


^t  seems,  however, 
that  such  proceaaiona  might  be  extemporized  for 
other  uccasiona  of  a  joyous  character  (cf.  1  Mac 
13",  3  Mac   10'),  and   thia  waa   the  case  in  the 

scene  described  in  the  Goapels. 

Wiiiuche,  lndeed<£rI<fu(tTunfni  der  EvangelltnauiTi^inuiS 
vnd  Vi'dmiA,  p.  Ml),  auppoK)  thlt  ■  contmiini  hu  uIhd  In 
thff  OMpel  acoounU  between  Tibcrnadea  uid  Piewier ;  but 
.1.:,  :. •.  1.  ooteirorthy  tbit  ttaen •-  ■-- 


— . «  Jtirttk  Bnege.  imd 

fnejn.  BM.  Kmestlnly:  tho  to  '  Rrnmi '  In  Enaie.  Bibl. ; 
■Hymn'  In  HuSnei'  DBt  'Hjmn,-  'OntltK,-  In  met  Chr. 
Ant.,mai  to  'KtaotMnUcdL  (Id  d«  ultco  Klnlie)'  tuA  'Utur- 

glMbcFonnBln' In />££>.    OOnri— "-  " '-  -  ' 

flwboil      


H  body  ol  ths  utlcle. 

HTPOCBIBT.— 

*Hypocrlay'  (t^vv^f),  ^hjpoorlto*  (Jru/frif),  '»ct  the 
fan»Krlt«  '  (L«uiMiai).  In  [£b  NT  tin  xrb  ippean  only  In 
t^ai»:i^Tw.ni(anlyln  tbeStnoiip.,  but  flitaen  dma  In  MC 
klon*  ;  i-rivTK  omx  In  HL  (S^  on»  in  Ilk.  (U»),  oaog  In  Lk. 
(I2l},inda1ia  in  OalEU  1  TiaandlFll.  Itia  not  nieui- 
Ine  ol  (be  nord  i)  (a  dMiiviiM  MtMm  Ufav*-  I^™>  U^  '^ 
e^y  cune  to  meui  to  unrer,  and  Is  Interi^ct,  dmnu.  Ry 
wlut  link  ol  uKniidon  It  cain*  to  b«  knpUad  to  ittlamatian  li 
ien  euy  to  dcMrrainn.  la  Cldi  eenie  ft  Is  oscil  by  Itae  Attic 
wHten  ol  oiuton  ud  rtanpiodiite  H  wdl  u  ol  iclnn.  Soon  It 
ng  [enrii:t«l  to  drcUnutiOD  on  the  itage,  uid  thEn,  b>  n  pro- 
!'»•  repc«ted  In  ottaer  Ungiuga,  mi  nMd  (or  BctInK  a  init. 
so  tor  Milne  a  puit  (or  a  base  end,  lor  giving  onesetl  out  lo 
-    .         -      --■  —  be,  but  bad  no  Inlenlion  ol  be- 


u  ought  to  be,  b 


ol  leignin^ 


d  with  virylnK  ■hsdo  oi 


al  obliqulU 


apart. 


JU.    In 


Bir33",  u  Ibe  oppo^tc  lu  leoi 

Job  34»  and  36U,  to  iniuljite 
Impicly  whicb  lays  nnsrei :  in 


I  flesh  «pp^nl«l  by  the       ^ 
at  l^^niAle.  Elcsnu^a  Tvply  ahowB  that  the 

■-■■ '-"™i.    Similarly  (  Mae  &''.    In 

Ood  and  seeliilng  tho  Uw,  It  la 


e  NTui 


le  UCS  Inuulttei  Ih 


»oniby 


eludes  the  idea  ol  ini( 
Uning  in  tbt    " 

i^,.i,  or  i» 

be  employed  (or  flattery,  and  so  lor  bB  kinds  ol  evil  deception. 
The  ktnthtp  ot  thf  twowotdi  >|JQand  p^r)maybeaeeninDnll», 
whi'rik  thnui  who  are  baaciy  disloyal  to 
o  the  danger  at  being  led 


lalH  poStton 


. le  popolar  mini 

I  appMlod,  wu  leaa  determined 
d  tnan  by  Uie  Evneiid  teachin; 
Mk  witb  ■  double  heart  (Pi  l£^ 


If  Bit 


jootti  ll™, 

lonnance  (125).    They . 

in  the  heart.     They  are  oraaen  ttiwarda  Ood,  and  

towarda  men.  They  cease  to  bats  evil  and  take  to  planning  It 
(3fll-<X  Above  aQ,  thsy  atlRopt  bi  deodn  Ood  nSM),  Hypo- 
crisy Is  a  thing  Ood  cannot  tolerata  (Job  t2>*),  Mid  which  Be  ia 
cDntinuiiIlyeip«lng(Si^  Idctetn ia ■  sort o(  hypocrisr Irom 
in  keep  by  b^ig  perfect,  li.  wboIe-Maitad,  with 
KtfDtiall.  The  chMdeal  pRMagalorahypocrlay 

erery  propbet  haa  o(«aion  (o  apeak 
proiAeoy  was  hypociisy—the  saying 

*  For  a  deKriptlOD  ot  thtM  (M  Dflabltl,  JttBiili  Smiea,  etc., 

I  d.  also  Uie  citation  ol  v.^r-  ol  the  Ruaa  Pialm  in  Ht  !I<^ 


10  Lord  his  Ood 


that  pracUsq 
reliarlon  Is  la  I 
againBt  the  er 


ol  Uu  thing  that  p:ea>Hl.  and  not  ot  the  thlni  U 
The  person  most  deceived  waa  the  hypocrite  bum 
Job  27°),  hut  he  was  alw  a  danger  to  the  society 
lived  (Job  ie»l    To  all  the  true  prophets  be  was 


□e  lUmud  lava  the  aat 
ol  t^lh  in  Ood.  -Tht 
—the  scoffer,  the  hj-pocrite,  1 

th  hua  hypoerilea  tot  ll 


ipon  bypocris),  as  the  oppo- 
re  lour  who  cuinot  appear  before 


ly  with  the  heart.'    '  A 
nemben  is  abomioabte  g 


Hypocrisy  was  plMnly  no  new  vice  in  our  Lord'i 
time,  but  an  ancient  heritnge  into  which  the 
Phariseea  entered.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  the  auiiden  prominence  to  which  it  b  railed? 
No  vice  ia  held  up  to  such  unenviable  notoriety  in 
the  Synoptics,  no  other  combated  with  the  same 
direct  denunciation,  while  in  John  ri  •f'fCSai  ib  a  con- 
ception only  a  little  wider  than  irritpiait,  and  has 
the  same  condemnation.  First  of  all,  just  becanse 
it  is  a  Bin  of  deception,  it  is  mercilessly  exposed,  as 
if  our  Lord  would  give  a  practical  demonstration 
that  there  is  nothing  hidden  that  shall  not  be  made 
kno\^'n.  A  ain  which  glories  in  misleading  an 
opponent  by  smooth  flatteries  (Mt  22"),  which  coea 
about  in  long  robes  and  seeks  to  be  reverenced  by 
public  salatationa,  which  takes  ita  honour  for 
granted  and  cloaks  oppressive  avarice  with  long 
prayers  (Mk  12"-*°),  which  cleanses  the  outside  ot 
the  cup  and  platter  whUe  leaving  them  full  of  extor- 
tion and  wickedness,  which  makefl  men  hidden 
tomba,  fair  without  and  foul  within  (Lk  11"),  ia 
met,  an  do  other  ain  can  be,  by  exposure. 

Then  the  ain  which  lives  by  corrupting  the 
conscience  has  cut  itaeU  off  from  the  usual  appeal 
of  holiness  and  love  by  which  our  Lord  seeks  to 
win  men  from  other  Hina.  It  substitutes  trsdi- 
tional  practices  for  living  duties  (Mt  IS*) ;  it  uses 
minutice  of  ecclesiastical  rule  as  a  aubstitute  for 
judgment  and  the  love  of  God  (Lk  11*^) ;  it  cannot 
receive  the  truth,  because  its  eye  is  on  man  and  not 
on  God  ( Jn  5") ;  it  makes  inquiriea  not  in  order  to 
believe  the  truth,  but  in  order  to  refute  it  (IF-  ") ; 
and  it  is  chaiued  to  its  error  by  a  confident  aMiiT- 
ance  that  it  alone  ia  right  (B").  The  only  way  of 
BpT>eal  left  ia  direct  denunciation. 

Further,  ain  ia,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the 
foe  of  all  tntth.  The  hypocrite  ia  in  a  apecial 
sense  the  child  of  the  lather  ot  lies  (Jn  8"). 
Hypocriay  is  not  a  mere  sin  of  impulse,  but  is 
the  opposite  of  everything  by  which  we  may  lay 
hold  of  truth  and  be  delivered.  As  surely  as  faith 
reaches  out  towards  tmth,  hypocrisy  struggles 
against  it.  Kot  being  able  to  live  with  truth,  it 
can  defend  itself  only  by  peraecution.  '  Ye  seek 
to  kill  me  because  my  word  hath  not  free  course  in 
vou'  (S").  The  same  spirit  made  their  fathers 
kill  the  prophets  as  a  natural  consequence  of  re- 
jecting their  message,  and  it  is  only  another 
nypocrisy  which  makes  the  descendants  repudiate 
their  fathers'  deeds  while  cherishing  their  fathers' 
spirit.  The  justification  for  the  terrible  assault  on 
the  Pharisees  in  Mt  23,  is  that,  dtting  in  Mo»es* 
Beat,  they  show  a  spirit  with  which  truth  cannot 
dwell.  'The  deep  shadow  is  alwaya  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  aod  the  deep  corruption  is  atwava  in  the 
place  of  opportunity.  Tlie  Pharisees  neither  ent«r 
the  Kingdom  nor  HufTer  others  to  enter.  They  are 
abundantly  lealoua,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  ThCT 
pervert  truth,  deliase  it,  fight  against  "      ' 


hypocrisy  ia  more  than  negative. 
with  pretending   to  need  signs. 


.  .  .    them  desolate. 
Then  the  evil  of  h; 

It  does  not  stop  w.  .  ^  . . . .         ^    -„-  , 

while  it  pays  no  attention  to  the  evidence  it  has, 
and  would  be  convinced  by  no  evidence  (Mt  IfP-  *). 
Hypocriay  is  also  an  active  leaven— a  dangerous 
assimilative  principle — against  the  corruption  of 
which  no  warning  can  be  too  ample.     It  is  more 
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HYPOCKISY 


HYPOCRISY 


than  the  shadow  of  truth,  the  absence  of  faith.  It 
definitely  works  to  debase  the  whole  man,  just  as 
faith  works  to  regenerate  hiin.  In  addition  to 
refusing  to  enter  in,  it  takes  away  the  key  of 
knowledge  (Lk  II").  Against  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  it  is  actively 
hostile. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  6^*)  hypocrisy 
is  set  over  against  the  Kinfi^dom  of  Heaven  as  its 
opposite  and  its  negation.  In  the  realm  of  hypoc- 
risy appearances  meet  every  requirement ;  in  the 
Kin^om  of  Heaven  aU  is  judged  by  the  heart. 
Chnst  says,  the  issues  of  life  are  out  of  the  heart 
alone ;  hypocrisy  says,  they  are  mainly  out  of  cere- 
monies. Of  the  whole  standard  of  the  Kingjdom  of 
Heaven  hypocrisy  is  the  daily  practical  denial — its 
broad  result  being  the  external  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  without  exceeding  which  we 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
So  alien  is  the  whole  unreal  pretence  of  religion, 
that  there  is  a  good  secrecy  at  the  other  extreme 
from  it.  Deliberate  care  must  be  taken  that  one's 
righteousness  be  not  done  in  the  public  eye.  Not 
only  is  no  trumpet  to  be  sounded  before  us  in  the 
street ;  our  praise  is  not  even  to  find  an  echo  in 
our  o>vn  heart.  Not  only  may  prayer  never  be 
used  for  show ;  true  prayer  is  with  ourselves  and 
our  Father  in  secret  alone.  Not  only  majr  we  not 
fast  with  a  sad  countenance ;  the  nead  is  to  be 
anointed  and  the  face  washed  as  on  a  day  of 
festival.  Hypocrisy  is  the  opposite  of  that  single- 
ness of  eye  wnich  nUs  the  whole  body  with  light ; 
it  turns  the  light  that  is  in  a  man  to  darloiess. 
It  attempts  to  serve  two  masters  while  serving 
none.  It  sees  motes  in  its  brother^s  eye  while  ignor- 
ing beams  in  its  own.  It  is  in  sheep's  clotning 
without,  and  a  ravening  wolf  within.  It  is  the 
shadow  of  the  light,  the  enemy  of  the  truth.  It  is 
most  of  all  hostile  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  just 
because  that  is  the  fullest  light  and  the  highest 
truth.  Nor  is  that  all.  Hypocrisy,  as  the  opposite 
and  negation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  as 
ready  to  corrupt  Christianity  as  it  was  to  corrupt 
Judaism.  Even  Christ's  name  it  is  capable  of 
turning  into  a  substitute,  not  a  synonym,  for  the 
will  of  the  Father. 

From  all  other  vices  men  are  delivered  by  the 
life  of  faith.  For  this  reason  our  Lord  never 
directly  assails  vices  of  impulse.  The  publican 
and  the  harlot  He  treated  as  the  lost  sheep  He 
had  come  to  seek.  For  them  He  set  wide  the 
door  of  the  Kingdom.  But  the  door.  He  knew, 
could  never  be  made  so  narrow  that  the  hypocrites 
would  not  at  least  appear  to  enter.  The  new 
hypocrisy  will  be  to  come  in  Christ's  name,  saying, 
'  I  am  he '  (Mk  13').  Under  that  guise  it  will  hide 
itself  so  dexterously  as  almost  to  deceive  the  elect ; 
and  it  will  use  its  opportunity,  as  hypocrisy  has 
always  done,  to  strangle  truth  by  persecution. 
Just  because  hypocrisy  is  thus  an  enemy  in  the 
camp  poisoning  the  wells,  our  Lord  deals  with  it 
opemy,  directly,  negatively,  by  the  method  of 
denunciation,  as  with  no  other  form  of  evil. 

The  supreme  evil  of  hypocrisy,  as  the  negation 
of  the  lite  of  faith,  appears  still  more  clearly  in 
what  our  Lord  says  about  the  eternal  sin.  In 
John  unbelief  is  spoken  of  as  the  abiding  sin. 
*  For  if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  sh^  die 
in  your  sins'  (8^).  Yet,  from  the  context,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  abiding  evil  is  not  the  act  of 
unoelief ,  but  the  absence  of  all  love  of  the  truth, 
of  which  the  unbelief  is  the  evidence.  Christ 
came  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  should  be 
revealed  (Lk  2"),  and  those  who  had  cherished 
evil  were  as  conspicuously  displayed  as  those  who 
had  cherished  good.  The  publican  and  the  harlot 
who  had  secretly  thirstcKl  after  righteousness 
came  to  be  shown  to  have  faith,  though  all  appear- 


ances were  against  them;  the  Pharisee  who  had 
used  his  religious  position  to  cover  worldly  ends 
was  shown  to  want  it,  though  all  appearanoea 
were  in  his  favour.  While  the  publican  came  to 
the  light,  the  Pharisee  hated  the  truth  and  sought 
to  repress  it,  and  to  do  so  sought  to  destroy  Him 
who  spoke  the  truth.  Thus  he  showed  himself  of 
his  fatner  the  devil,  who  from  the  beginning  was  a 
murderer  as  well  as  the  father  of  bes.  Here  in 
John  then  we  have  jnggUng  with  truth,  hypocrisies 
before  Grod  and  the  world  and  one's  own  soul,  set 
forth  as  the  cardinal  sin  which  relates  us  as  cer- 
tainly to  the  spirit  of  evil  as  faith  does  to  the 
spirit  of  good,  and  which  works  in  hate,  as  sorely 
as  goodness  works  in  love,  and  which  leaves  men 
to  oie  in  their  sins,  because  it  is  hostile  to  all  that 
could  lead  to  penitence  and  pardon. 

All  this  is  m  essential  agreement  with  what  the 
Synoptics  say  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mt  l2«-",  Mk  3»^,  Lk  W'^).  The 
Pharisees  had  reached  a  turning-point  in  their 
opposition.  They  believed  in  miracles,  they  looked 
for  signs.  The  miracle  could  no  longer  oe  aues- 
tioned,  but  they  could  call  it  a  sign  of  Beelzeoub. 
Though  unable  to  deny  either  the  power  or  the 
beneficence  of  Christ's  work,  being  resolved  not  to 
accept  the  practiced  consequences  of  belief,  they 
call  light  durkness  and  go(M  evil.  The  actual  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  is  possible  only 
wnen  face  to  face  with  the  highest  thing  in  religion 
and  its  clearest  evidence,  but  the  danger  of  com- 
ing to  that  point  is  present  in  all  hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy  is  ever  an  overweening  pride,  denying  to 
other  men  the  right  to  truth,  and  to  God  His  power 
to  see;  and  the  eternal  sin  is  only  the  finished 
result  of  what  is  always  present  in  it.  This  con- 
nexion is  most  evident  in  the  narrative  of  Lnke, 
which  begins  with  a  warning  against  the  leayen  of 
the  Pharisees  which  is  hypocrisy.  Nothing,  it  is 
said,  can  be  covered,  and  tne  hypocrite  has  power 
to  do  only  one  great  evil — to  associate  others  in 
his  spiritual  destruction.  Faith  in  the  God  who 
cares  even  for  the  sparrow  can  alone  preserve  from 
this  fatal  vice,  a  clear  indication  that  hjrpocrisy  is 
the  negation  of  faith,  or  at  least  that  faith  is  the 
negation  of  hypocri^.  The  natural  outcome  of 
faith  is  confession  before  men,  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  that  is  Divine  protection  until  the  day  of 
the  final  award.  On  the  other  hand,  to  follow 
hypocrisy  is  to  go  the  road  that  leads  to  tiie 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost — the  state  of 
mind  that  has  so  juggled  with  good  and  evil  that 
good  has  no  power  over  it,  the  sin  which  no 
cliange  of  dispensation,  or  perhaps  nothing:  in 
eternity  any  more  than  in  time,  can  modify.  This 
may  be  most  apparent  in  Luke,  but  in  Maik  and 
Matthew  also  tne  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  the  sin  which  is  eternal  is  not  an  act  of  over-* 
sight  or  passion,  but  an  irremediable  state  which 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  finished,  proud,  and 
tyrannical  hypocrisy.    See  Unpardonable  Sin. 

In  every  form  of  evil,  as  Martensen  rightly 
affirms,  hypocrisjr  is  present  in  a  partial  form. 
All  sin  is  egoLsuc,  yet  every  man  depends  on 
society — the  sinner  not  least.  Under  some  pre- 
tence of  jzoodness  alone  can  the  egoist  enter 
society.  The  seducer  must  swear  false  oaths,  the 
deceiver  feign  friendship,  the  tyrant  profess  care 
for  the  commonweal.  A  finished  life  of  wickedness 
would  be  one  great  lie,  which  wotdd  be  the  only 
ultimate  form  of  atheism.  And  just  because  a 
God  of  truth  cannot  for  ever  be  denied,  hypocrisy 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
opposition  to  truth.  Thus  it  is,  more  even  than 
haoitf  the  cumulative  element  in  devotion  to  eviL 
It  is  not  only  the  greatest  practical  denial  of  Grod, 
it  is  also  the  greatest  practical  alienation  from 
Grod.    To  be  reconciled  to  God  is  primarily  to  ba 
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of  God,  but  &!eo  an  the  necation  of  all  Christ  liid  to 
reconcile  men  to  the  F&tQer,  the  negation  of  Hia 
-work  as  a.  Saviour  as  well  as  of  His  work  as  a 
Revealer. 

Throughout  all  the  Chrbtiaii  centories,  wherever 
there  h^  been  a  lively  sense  of  the  realitf  of 
Chriatianity,  there  has  also  been  a  lively  senae  of 
this  ihadow  following  the  snn.  The  dagsical 
example  of  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  found  its 
occasion  in  the  firet  Hoah  of  the  Church's  faith  and 
love  (Ac  6).  The  first  great  division  of  parties 
arose  through  the  same  vice,  and  aros«  almost 
with  the  Church's  beginnings.  The  cstreme  bit- 
terness of  the  Judaistic  party  was  nourished  by 
that  external  view  of  reltgioo  which  could  regard 
a  oeremony  as  essential,  and  hatred  afi  if  it  were 
godliness.  Even  Barnabas  was  almost  carried 
away  by  their  hypocrisy  (Gal  2"),  showing  how  the 
vice  seeks  to  deceive,  ti  possible,  the  elect ;  while 
their  attempts  to  snppress  Paul  were  limited  only  by 
their  power  and  never  by  their  scruples— showing 
that  it  is  a  vice  which  always  persecutes  as  well 
&s  perverts.  All  the  errors  which  cause  men  to  fall 
away  from  the  faith  are,  already  in  the  NT, 
ascnbed  to  the  hypocrisy  of  men  that  speak  lies 
(1  Ti  4').  Recarding  this  root  of  error  in  moral 
falsehood,  and  not  m  mere  intellectual  mLttake, 
much  might  be  said,  but  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
what  Augnstine  says  of  Manichieisui.  Long  liis 
diScnllies  seemed  to  him  intellectual  perplenity 
about  the  origin  of  eiil.  When,  however,  he  saw 
that  wickedness  was  no  substance,  but  a  pervernty 
of  the  will,  he  discovered  the  true  root  nf^the  error. 
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'  They  preferred  to  think  Thy  substance  did  suffer 
ill,  than  that  their  own  did  commit  if  (Con/.  viL  4). 

That,  aa  our  Lord  predicted,  hypocrisy  has  con- 
tinued to  work  under  the  New  Dbpensation  as 
under  tlie  Old,  may  be  seen  from  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Eastern  Church  aa  pictured  by  Eustathius,  m 
the  Western  as  drawn  by  Dante  and  Cliaucer,  and 
in  later  times  as  reUected  in  a  literature  too  abun- 
dant and  familiar  to  require  to  be  named. 

LiTUiTURi.— Hunburger,  BE,  18S4.  mi.  '  BiacbekV  vol  L 
p.  iti;  Cremer.  BibL-Ti^  WUrtrriuek',  p.  biJ;  L.  Leuaat, 
OtSiliuleiridtrdtaBtiligmGtut,  lSB3.u>d  art.-  Hcudielel' 
In  PJIS';  J.  M.  Bchnlhot.TA"  Laa >^ Foniiinuu lupnitnled 
in  tin  ST.  VK\.  pp.  t3-4S:  HjutcnHO,  CkrvHan  ElAia.  lib 
' JfK. .. ™.jE^  „,,,...„     .,.^-..., 
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HT8B0P  (3^t(i,  P<7fri.Hr(it)  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
NT  (Jn  10*,  He  9").  We  know  that  it  was  used 
for  sprinkling  (Ex  12"),  and  that  it  grew  on  walls 
(1  K  i").  By  Tristram  it  is  identiBcd  with  the 
caper-plant  {Cnpparia  tpinoaa) ;  and  this  view  Is 
very  generally  accepted.  It  is  open,  however,  to 
the  serious  objection  that  the  caper  is  not  well 
adapted  for  use  as  a  sprinkler.  Many  stUl  favour 
the  opinion  of  Maimonides  that  it  was  the  fa  tar  of 
the  Arabs.  This  plant,  which  'springs  out  of  the 
walls,  thoee  of  the  garden  especially'  (Thomson, 
LB  p.  112),  is  a  species  of  Satnreia.  In  Morocco, 
tlie  name  ^'tar  is  given  to  marjoram  {Origanum}. 
Carruthers  iBifile  Educator,  iv.  226)  suggests  that 
hyssop  was  a  name  applied  to  varions  puuits  of  the 
genera  Thymus,  Ori^nas,  and  others  nearly  allied 
in  form  and  habit.  The  balance  of  probability  is  in 
favour  nf  this  view.  HtrnH  DtTNCAK. 


IDBU. — The  word  'ide&I'  does  not  occnr  in 
EV  of  the  NT,  nor  is  there  any  term  in  the  Gr. 
text  which  exactly  corTespan<u  to  the  general 
notion  of  the  English  word.*  The  subject  of  the 
highest  good  or  moral  ideal,  however,  is  one  that 
is  constantly  present  in  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  is  wonderrally  illuminated  by  His  own  charac- 
ter and  life  and  infiuence  in  human  history.  An 
ideal  may  be  defined  as  a  mental  conception  taken 
as  a  standard  of  absolute  perfection.  The  word  is 
nsed  with  regard  to  various  kinds  of  excellence. 
There  are  intellectual  and  sssthetic  ideals  as  well 
as  those  which  are  properly  to  be  deecribed  oa 
monL  But  it  is  to  the  realm  of  moral  worth 
that  the  notion  of  the  ideal  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priated, and  it  is  with  the  moral  ideal  alone  that 
we  are  at  present  concerned. 

In  the  history  of  Ethics,  discnsHion  has  always 
centred  in  this  question  of  the  ideal,  the  tttmmvtn 
bonum,  the  'chief  end  of  man.'  Aristotle  b^ns 
his  Nkom.  Ethici{i.  i.  I)  by  deacribinglhe  good  as 
that  at  which  all  aim,  and  he  goea  on  to  say  (L 
ii.  2) :  '  And,  like  archers,  shall  we  not  he  more 
likely  to  attain  what  is  right  if  we  have  a  mark 
[oKowit)  < '  This  riorAt,  the  target  or  goal  of  hiunan 
endeavour,  is  just  the  ideaL  Aristotle  takes  the 
human  itidtAi  to  be  happineaa,  which  he  defines  as 
*  the  active  exercise  of  man's  living  powers,  according 
to  their  highest  virtue,  in  a  life  aflording  full  room 

*  Tbe  tniHUton  of  the  TVmtfriA  OmJ,  AT  render 


for  their  development'  (L  viL  10).  It  is  a  striking 
coincidenoe  tliat  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
word  (Tjiin-h  is  found  in  the  NT  is  in  the  saying  of 
St.  Paul,  '  I  press  toward  the  mark  (incarit)  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus' 
(Ph  3"*).  The  Christian  ideal  of  St.  Paul  was  very 
different  from  the  pepji  one  of  the  Stagirite.  But 
the  Apostle,  no  less  than  the  philosopher,  recognized 
the  necesai^  of  an  ideal,  and  its  power  to  shape  the 
whole  conduct  of  life. 

It  wonld  be  interesting  to  discriminate  tlie 
varions  ideals  or  ultimate  moral  aims  which,  in 
the  progress  of  the  world's  history,  have  been 
advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the  leading 
religions  or  philosophical  systems.  These  ideals, 
however,  do  not  directly  concern  as  hero.  It  will 
be  snffident  in  the  course  of  the  article  to  refer  to 
them  in  passing,  when  they  serve,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, to  bring  more  clearly  into  view  the  distinctive 
featiiree  of  tM  Christian  ideal.  Applying  outselvee 
to  a  special  consideration  of  tbe  hitter,  we  shall 
deal  with  it  (1)  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  (2)  as  it  is  embodied  historically  in  His 
own  person,  (3)  as  it  is  made  real  in  human  experi- 
ence through  His  constraining  power. 

i.  The  Ideal  as  bet  forth  in  the  teachin'g 
OF  Chbist. — One  great  fault  of  all  non -Christian, 
or  pre-Christian,  or  imperfectly  Christian  ide^s  is 
their  narrowness  or  one-tddedness :  they  ignore 
whole  departments  of  the  kingdom  of  moral  worth, 
and  do  justice  to  one  part  of  nnman  nature  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  In  contrast  with  this,  tlie 
Christian  ideal,  aa  we  meet  it  in  Christ's  teaching, 
-*^'^~  —  by  its  comprehensiveneeB  and  perfect 
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balance.  A  consideration  of  the  foUovring  particu- 
lars mav  serve  to  bring  out  this  rounded  symmetry 
of  the  Christian  conception  of  the  highest  good. 

1.  It  18  an  ideal  of  blessednesg  cUtainea  through 
perfection  of  character, — Pope  invokes  happiness 
as '  our  being's  end  and  aim  ...  for  which  we  bear 
to  live,  or  aare  to  die*  {Epistle,  iv.  IflF.).  And 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Data  of  Ethics  (p.  46), 
affirms  that  *no  school  can  avoid  taking  for  the 
ultimate  moral  aim  a  desirable  state  of  feeling, 
called  by  whatever  name — gratification,  enjoyment, 
happiness.'  Newman  Smyth  criticises  Spencer's 
statement  as  a  confusion  between  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  the  moral  intuition  {Christian  Ethics, 
p.  86  f.).  But  if  the  conception  of  happiness  is 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  appropriate  Christian 
contents,  if  blessedness  (wh.  see),  m  other  words, 
is  taken  as  the  NT  synonym  of  happiness,  little 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  lan^aage  of  either  the 
poet  or  the  philosopher.  The  Westminster  Divines 
were  very  far  from  being  mere  Eudsemonists,  but 
in  the  first  Question  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  they 
define  *  man  s  chief  end '  as  consisting  in  this — '  to 
glorify  Grod,  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever.'  If  hai)pi- 
ness  IS  not  the  very  substance  of  the  Christian 
ideal,  it  is  none  the  less,  as  Dr.  Smyth  himself 
says, '  its  natural  result  and  its  necessary  form '  {op, 
cit,  p.  119).  By  beginning  His  Sermon  on  tne 
Mount  with  His  great  series  of  Beatitudes  (Mt  6^, 
cf.  Lk  6*^')i  Jesus  places  the  ideal  of  blessedness 
in  the  forefront  of  His  teaching.  So  far,  therefore, 
we  may  say  He  is  on  the  side  of  the  Eudaemonists 
as  agamst  all  who  have  sought  to  set  up  a  hard 
abstract  ideal  of  duty  as  the  moral  aim.  But  note 
the  content  of  Christ's  ideal,  and  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  how  far  removed  it  is  from  ordinary  Utili- 
tarianism. The  blessedness  of  which  He  speaks 
belongs  to  a  character  distinguished  by  meekness, 
mercy,  purity  of  heart,  and  smiilar  spiritual  quali- 
ties (Mt  5*~^^) — a  character  which  findis  its  standard 
not  in  human  perfection  merely,  but  in  nothing  less 
than  the  perfection  of  the  Heavenly  Father  Him- 
self (v.^).  In  its  form  of  blessedness,  happiness 
is  to  be  desired  by  Christ's  disciples ;  but  only 
through  perfection  of  character  can  this  happiness 
come.  No  man  will  find  delight  in  that  vision  of 
€rod  which  Jesus  promises  (v.*),  no  man  will  *  enjoy 
God,'  unless  a  resemblance  to  the  perfection  of  the 
*  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  has  been  growing  up 
within  his  heart. 

2,  It  is  an  ideal  of  natural  as  well  as  spiritual 
aood, — Even  when  it  is  fully  recognized  that 
olessedness  belongs  to  the  Christian  ideal,  this 
blessedness  is  sometimes  conceived  of  too  narrowly. 
Not  only  is  the  spiritual  set  above  the  natural,  as  it 
ou^ht  to  be,  but  the  natural  is  ignored  or  despised 
and  then  refused  its  proper  rights.  This  is  the 
inherent  fault  of  all  ascetic  ideals,  whether  pagan 
or  Christian.  Now  Christ  certainly  exalted  the 
spiritual  above  the  natural.  He  made  blessed- 
ness depend,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  inward  qualities. 
Moreover,  He  taught  that  His  disciples  must  be 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice — to  cut  off  hand  or 
foot,  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye — for  the  sake  of 
entering  into  life  (Mt  6»-»  IS*-'  ||  Mk  9«»-),  and 
that  a  man  was  nothing  profited  if  he  gained  the 
whole  world  and  lost  his  own  soul  (Mt  16^).  But 
the  blessedness  He  holds  before  His  followers  is  by 
no  means  a  purely  spiritual  thing.  The  Beatitude 
of  the  meek  is  that  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  (Mt 
5*).  The  petition  for  daily  bread  is  enshrined  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Lord  s  Prayer  (6*"' ").  And 
when  Jesus  comes  to  speak  moro  particidarly  of 
food  and  raiment,  the  very  things  which  are  most 
fundamental  to  our  natural  life  in  this  world,  while 
He  forbids  anxiety  regarding  them,  the  reason 
given  is  not  that  they  are  unworthy  of  a  Christian's 
tiiought  and  core,  but  that '  all  these  things  shall 
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be  added '  unto  those  who  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness  (6*^^). 

8.  It  is  an  xdeai  of  social  toell-being  attained 
through  individual  worth, — ^That  the  idcMl  of  Jesus 
was  a  social  one  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Deeply 
as  He  impressed  upon  His  hearers  ti^e  unspeakable 
value  of  the  individual  life  or  soul  (Mt  10*^  IS**, 
Lk  16^  ete.),  He  never  said  anything  to  justify  a 
religious  individualism  which  concerns  itaslf  only 
with  personal  salvation.  The  very  fact  that '  the 
kingdom  of  Grod '  (wh.  see)  is  the  phrase  by  whidi 
He  most  frequently  refers  to  His  moral  ideal,  shows 
that  it  was  an  ideal  of  social  good«  In  this  He  was 
coming,  so  far,  into  touch  with  the  prevalent  Jewish 
conceptions  of  His  time;  for  it  was  a  social,  not 
an  individual  good  for  which  Israel  looked*  But 
whereas  the  Jews  conceived  of  this  sodal  good  on 
purely  national  lines,  Jesus  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
the  messed  society  so  as  to  make  room  in  it  for 
men  of  all  nations.  'They  shall  oome,'  He  said» 
*  from  the  east  and  west,  and  from  the  north  and 
south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
(Lk  13»  Mt  8^1).  Yet  whUe  His  moral  ideal  takes 
not  only  a  social  form,  but  one  of  universal  breadth. 
He  always  taught  that  it  must  be  through  making 
its  power  felt  in  the  individual  heart  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Grod  would  be  realized  upon  eartlL, 
This  was  where  His  teaching  differed  so  greatly 
from  the  contemporary  Jewish  expectation,  and 
from  the  thoughts  of  many  in  modem  times  who 
have  been  seiz^  by  the  jgreatness  of  Christ's  social 
purposes  without  graspmg  the  individuality  and 
spirituality  of  His  methods.  The  Kingdom  of  Grod 
in  popular  Jewish  hope  was  an  exaltation  of  Israel 
brought  about  by  deeds  like  those  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  vision  of  manv 
earnest  dreamers  and  workers  of  our  own  days  is 
the  result  of  a  social  revolution  brought  about  by 
political  activity.  According  to  Christ's  teaching, 
the  Kingdom  of  Grod  can  come  only  through  the 
regeneration  of  individual  hearts.  'The  kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation,'  He  said, 
'.  .  .  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you '  (Lk  17*^  ^),  That  thu,  and  not  the  marginal 
readinj^  •  among  you  *  [AV],  •  in  the  midst  of  you  * 
rRVI,  IS  the  proper  rondering,  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  second  of  the  '  New  Sa3ring8  of  Jesus'  dis* 
covered  by  Gronfell  and  Hunt  (cf .  p.  770  ^  below). 
And  He  summed  up  the  whole  matter  when  He 
set  a  little  child  in  tne  midst  and  said,  *  Except  ye 
turn  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  18*  (| ; 
cf.  Jn  3»). 

4.  The  ideal  is  at  once  a  reality  in  the  present 
and  a  promise  for  the  future, — There'are  those  who 
look  for  their  summum  bonum  in  the  present  hoar, 
and  whose  phUosophy  of  life  was  long  ago  summed 
up  in  the  saying,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink ;  for  to- 
morrow we  (fie '  (1  Co  15",  cf.  Is  22").  There  are 
others  again  who  have,  not  unjustly,  incurred  the 
char^  of  '  other- worldliness,'  because  they  have 
despised  God's  present  mercies  and  neglected  their 
own  urgent  duties,  while  fixing  their  thoughts  upon 
the  hope  of  future  blessings  and  rewards.  But  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  ideal  good  is  at  once 
realized  in  the  present  and  consummated  in  the 
future.  On  the  one  hand.  He  proclaims  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meroly  coming,  but  already 
come  (Mt  12",  cf.  Mk  1") ;  it  is  set  up  here  and 
now  within  the  individual  heart  (Lk  17*^) ;  its 
Beatitudes  are  present  realities  (Mt  6*"^^ ;  note  not 
onlv  the  recurring  *  Blessed  are  they,  ye,'  etc,  bat 
w}'^^  'theirs  is  [iarly]  the  kingdom  of  heaven'). 
On  the  other  hand,  He  constanuy  taught  His  dis- 
ciples to  look  to  the  future  for  the  complete  and 
Sirfect  form  of  the  King^dom  and  its  blessedness. 
is  use  of  the  phrase  '  longdom  of  heaven '  as  an 
alternative  expression  for  Hdngdom  of  God*  (and 
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the  evidence  of  the  First  Gospel  points  to  the 
former  as  being  the  more  habitual  term  on  His 
li}>s),  though  it  refers  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  the 
s[)irituality  of  the  Kingdom  as  coming  from  above 
and  having  its  true  home  in  the  supersensible  world, 
Ls  surely  not  without  its  future  reference.  This 
Kingdom,  which  is  heavenly  in  its  origin  and  aims,  is 
and  must  be  heavenly  also  m  its  end.  Christ's  whole 
eschatological  teaching,  and  especially  everything 
that  gathers  round  the  thought  of  tne  Parousia, 
when  aU  that  is  evil  shall  be  cast  out  of  the  King- 
dom (Mt  13*^'-  ««•  22^«  25»),  and  the  faithful  servant 
shall  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord  (25*^  "),  points 
to  the  same  conclusion.  And  if  we  are  not  to  reject 
the  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  respect 
even  to  its  testimony  as  to  the  leading  ideas  in  our 
Lord's  teaching,  the  fact  that  in  it  *  eternal  life* 
takes  the  central  place  which  in  the  Synoptics  is 
held  by  *  the  kingdom  of  Grod '  points  once  more  to 
a  future  reference  in  Christ's  ideal.  For  thoueh 
futurity  and  everlastingness  are  not  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  in  the  category  of  eternal  life, 
they  are  certainly  necessary  for  tne  completeness 
of  that  life  which  Jesus  promised  to  His  disciples 
as  their  highest  good. 

ii.  The  Ideal  as  embodied  historically  in 
THE  Person  of  Christ.— So  far,  we  liave  been 
thinking  of  the  Christian  ideal  as  set  forth  in  our 
Lord's  teaching.  But  now  we  must  notice  the  fact 
that  Jesus  not  only  expounded  an  ideal,  but  real- 
ized it  historically  in  His  own  person.  It  is  here 
that  the  Christian  ideal  differs  specifically  from  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  the  philosophers  and  moralists ;  it 
is  an  ideal  which  was  once  made  actual  in  a  human 
life.  Jesus  not  only  taught,  but  uxis.  He  brought 
down  the  ideal  out  of  tne  region  of  dreams,  and 
hopes,  and  words  into  the  worla  of  positive  realities. 
In  His  own  history  He  showed  now  blessedness 
might  be  attained  through  moral  perfection ;  how 
the  life  of  highest  spirituality  might  prove  to  be 
the  life  of  widest  social  beneficence ;  now  it  was 
}x>s8ible,  while  enjoying  all  natural  blessings  as 
gifts  from  the  heavenly  Father's  hand,  to  place 
obedience  to  the  Father's  will  above  everything 
else ;  how  the  narrow  path  of  present  duty  might 
be  illuminated  by  the  splendours  of  the  eternal 
world,  while  the  assurance  of  something  yet  more 
glorious  than  now  appeared  might  thrill  tne  heart 
of  the  faithful  wayfarer. 

1.  Jesiis  Christ  is  the  Ideal  Man. — His  character 
is  not  merely  perfect  in  some  aspects,  but  perfect 
in  all — so  rounded  and  complete  as  to  become  an 
ideal  for  the  woman  as  well  as  for  the  man,  for  the 
Greek  as  well  as  for  the  Jew,  for  the  modem  as 
well  as  for  the  ancient  world.  He  is  not  merely 
free  from  flaws,  but  full  of  vital  and  creative 
forces;  His  perfection  is  that  not  of  a  marble 
image,  but  of  a  living  spirit.  This  is  the  verdict  of 
history,  the  verdict  of  all  who  simply  read  and 
ponder  the  records  of  His  life.  Even  those  who  do 
not  believe  Him  to  be  more  than  man  join  without 
demur  in  the  universal  chorus  of  acclamation. 
They  acknowledge  that  Jesus  stands  alone  in  His 
moral  grandeur  as  the  incarnation  of  personal 
human  worth,  and  that  the  historical  Chnst  is  the 
ideal  of  humanity. 

2.  As  an  Ideal,  Christ  becomes  an  Example  (wh. 
see). — For  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  spheres,  in 
the  moral  world,  at  all  events,  ideals,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  are  not  merely  standards  of  an 
abstract  perfection,  but  soala  after  which  we  must 
strive, — tarcets,  to  use  Aristotle's  figure,  at  which 
we  aim  and  shoot  those  arrows  of  Uie  soul  which 
are  the  living  energies  of  our  moral  being.  Jesus 
never  set  Himself  before  men's  eyes  as  a  beautiful 
but  impossible  ideal.  He  claimed  to  be  an  example 
(Mt  11»  20»-M||Lk  22",  Jn  13»-»*  16").  As  such 
He  was  taken  by  His  first  disciples  (1  P  2*^).    And 
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St.  Paul,  who  saw  the  perfect  and  ideal  man  in  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  (Eph 
4^'),  never  doubted  that  the  perfection  of  manhood 
which  was  found  in  Christ  was  something  to  be  per- 
sonally striven  after.  That  was  the  ffKords  of  the 
long  race.  On  that  the  Christian  must  fix  his  eyes, 
towards  that  he  must  constantly  press,  if  he  would 
attain  to  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Ph  S"**).  See  3so  Perfection  (of 
Ji':sus). 

iii.  The  realization  of  the  Ideal  through 
the  constraining  power  of  Christ.— We  have 
seen  that  Christ  in  His  teaching  holds  up  an  ideal, 
that  He  embodies  this  ideal  historically  m  His  own 
person,  and  sets  it  before  us  as  an  example  which  we 
must  strive  to  follow.  But  to  weak  and  sinful  men 
and  women  this  presentation  by  word  and  deed  of 
a  perfect  moral  ideal  would  be  little  else  than  a 
mockery,  if  Christ  did  nothing  more  than  offer  us 
an  outward  standard  after  which  we  were  to  strive. 
It  is  in  a  far  deeper  sense  than  this  that  He  is  the 
Christian  ideal.  In  his  famous  theory  of  Ideas, 
Plato  conceived  of  the  Ideal  Grood  as  an  archetypal 
essence  which  becomes  an  efficient  cause,  imparting 
to  individuals  a  share  of  its  own  being,  as  tne  sun 
im])arts  'vitality,  ^owth,  and  nutriment'  to  the 
creatures  on  which  its  ravs  fall  {Eep.  vi.  509).  And 
it  is  in  this  vital  and  arenetvpal  manner  that  Jesus 
becomes  the  moral  ideal  of  the  human  race.  He 
gives  what  He  commands,  and  so  has  a  right  to 
command  what  He  wills.  \Ve  have  constant  illus- 
trations in  the  Gospels  of  this  constraining  power 
of  the  Ideal  Goodness  as  it  is  presented  to  men  and 
women  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  sinful  woman 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk  7**"**), 
Zacchaeus,  the  grasping  publican  of  Jericho  (19^*^°), 
Matthew,  leaving  tne  receipt  of  custom  to  become 
an  Ai)ostle  (Mt  #||),  may  serve  as  examples.  The 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  for  us  when  he  says :  '  As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God'  (Jn  1").  And  to  St.  Paul,  who  brooded  much 
over  tliis  mystery  of  Christ  as  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  in  a  profound  personal  experience,  the  secret 
of  spiritual  life  and  growth  presented  itself  as  an 
unfolding  of  the  Chnst-nature  implanted  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  oeliever's  soul. 
*  Christ  in  you,'  he  says,  *  the  hope  of  glory '  (Col 
1^) ;  and  again,  *  I  live ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but 
Christ  livetn  in  me'  (Gal  2*).  And  when  in  another 
place  he  describes  believers  as  *  foreordained  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might 
be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren '  (Ko  8^),  he 
sug^ts  a  figure  which  helps  us  to  understand  how 
Clmst  the  ideal  is  not  merely  an  outward  type  but 
an  inward  archetype.  The  younger  brothers  of  a 
house  are  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  the  firstborn 
not  so  much  by  personal  imitation  as  by  the  opera- 
tion of  secret  and  vital  forces  which  spring  from 
the  very  fact  of  their  birth  as  members  of  a  partic- 
ular family,  and  which  lie  far  deeper  than  the 
workings  of  the  individual  will.  And  so  it  is  as 
between  Christ  and  His  people.  *  For  both  he  that 
sanctifieth,'  says  another  NT  writer,  *and  they 
that  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one :  far  tohich  cause 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren '  (He  2^^). 

LmRATURE.— Besides  the  particular  references  given  in  Uie 
art,  mention  niay  be  made  of  Newman  Smyth,  Chr,  Ethics^  pt 
i.  cha.  i.-vi. ;  Mortensen,  Chr.  Ethics,  i.  147-343 ;  Green,  Prole- 
gometM,  bkn.  iii.-iv.:  Shairp,  essav  on  *The  Moral  Motive 
Power'  in  Siudie*  in  Poetry  and  PkUoaophy. 

A.  C.  Lambert. 
IDE18  (LEADING).— The  leading  ideas  of  our 
Lord  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Moral  and 
Religious.  This  is  not  an  artificial  division :  it 
corresponds  to  two  stages  in  His  public  teaching 
which  are  very  clearly  marked  in  the  Gospels. 
The  earlier  ste^e  is  prevailingly  ethical,  and  nnds 
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its  most  characWri; 
the  Mount.  The  l&ter  is,  in  compftritwn,  distinct- 
ively reliipoiia,  and  deals  with  the  relation  of  God 
to  man.  Yet  we  are  not  to  separate  the  two  ele- 
mentfl,  tor  they  int«r-penetrate  one  another.  The^ 
are  inter-iiependenl,  and  form  together  an  organic 

1.  The  KlmnlDDi. 

2.  The  Pure  Heart. 


1.  BeH.RDDDcUtlon. 


i.  Moral  ideas.— 1.  Th«  Kingdom.— This  idea 

niust  be  placed  Grat  on  account  of  its  po«ition  in 
our  Lord  a  teaching.  '  Rejient  ye ;  far  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  band,'  wan  the  message  of  the 
Baptist  and  the  first  public  utterance  of  Jesus  (Mt 
4",  Mk  1").  Prum  the  beginning  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  may  bo  traced  throughout  the  Gospels, 
snd  cverrwhere  it  will  be  found  to  indicate  the 
supreme  blessini'  which  comes  to  man  from  God. 
In  Mt.  it  isDSQalljtermed  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
El.tewhere  the  phrase  Kingdom  of  tiod  is  uniformly 
employed. 

The  Idei  ol  K  Singdom  of  Ood  don  Dot  vmaa  lint  in  Hie 
NT.  In  tlie  OT,  the  ■overeJint;  of  Ood  Is  &  funduoeatil  Rm- 
oepllon.  JeboVAh  wn«  re^vded  uKiiwoverHiiahaseii  peopte. 
Iimcl  wu  a  Cheocncy.  Alinj^  wbeUitr  nnder  ludEO,  Un^ 
prophets,  qt  prieele,  the  homan  leftden  wen  lookM  upon  M 
npresenullvea  or  igEHU  et  J(banb,  Uie  Ine  King,  The 
rutun]  tendeney  wme  to  ngmrd  thli  u  the  «diulv«  prIvlLege 
at  the  choun  people.  Nevettheleea,  in  the  OT  b  to  be  found 
the  vliion  o(  ft  max.  woiid.wlde  KlnicdDm  ol  Ood.  In  the  Dwk 
ol  Dkniel  upeittU)'  wa  Bnd  bow,  to  (he  prtipheUa  mind,  Uien 
nma  opened  the  gtolloiii  piHpeol  of  &  nniveml  Divlnely-eatab- 
Itthed  •ovareign^.    Dn  £*<  uid  lU-  it  an  the  deuut.     ~ 


v  puHgsa  l»  cepediUlj  Impottunt,  bccauie 
VL  probvblj,  OUT  Lord  mdopUd  the  tiUe  'Son  of 
oh  He  Dnullr  docribed  Hilaeclf.    It  wu  therefore 


bdlere  Uut,  u  He  praclainwd  'the  kingdoni,' 
olenciy  In  mind  the  vordi  '  Hia  domlniDn  L«  ui  evpruv^ing 
dominion.  «hli^  nhBll  not  pu  ftwu',  uid  bli  kinirdom  that 
which  ihult  not  be  d«Uoy«].' 

It  is  plain  that  among  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's 
time  there  was  a  widely  Hpread  expectation  of 
some  great  person  who  was  to  be  leader  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  through  whom  that  people 
were  to  be  e.'<tablished  as  a  groat  world-power. 
The  Jews  of  that  age  were  looking  fiir  a  kingdom. 
And  to  them  came  John  the  Baptist  and  then 
JesuH  of  Naxareth,  proclaiming  the  coming  of  a 
Kingdom.  As  our  Lord's  ministry  and  t^^hlng 
developed,  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  King- 
dom He  proclaimed  was  very  different  from  the 
kingdom  of  popular  expectations.     Yet  the   two 

Ttiona  cannot  be  wholly  unrelated.    Onr  I«rd 
not  have  nsed  the  popular  language  if  His 
ing  had  no  relation  totheideasof  the  popular 

This  conaideraUon  is  important,  because  of  late 
vearH  there  have  been  eflortA  to  show  that  the 
Kingdom,  as  conceived  by  onr  Lord,  had  no  social 
content  whatever ;  that,  by  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
He  meant  a  spiritual  illumination  in  the  heart  of 


eschatological  ideas  of  the  Jews  of  His  time,  but 
that  the  esseace  of  His  teaching  is  that  the  King- 
dom is  the  rale  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
vidual). This  view  rests  mainly  on  a  single  t«xt, 
I.k  IT"  '  Tlie  kingdom  of  God  is  within  yon,' 
and  is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  the 
jiriniary  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  translated 
'  kingdom,'  ^osiXefa,  is  '  nile  '  or  '  dominion,' 


The  sentence  (Lk  ir^i)  '  The  kingdom  of  Ood  Is  within  yon ' 
ittnt  buw>)  ifl  oLpabEe  or  being  truiAULed,  'The  kUi^omof  Ood 
li  In  the  mldet  of  you,'  ana  thit  rendHing  aultj  the  conteirt 
better  than  iny  other.  lor  the  mylng  niu  addreaaed  to  tha 
I'liariaeea.  Bui  it  uiiiiC  be  gmnWd  that  thu  'New  Saylnn  ol 
.lesUB,'  recenUy  diwovernl  by  GrenteU  and  Hunt,  have  thnnra 
freih  light  on  this  quation.  The  word*  oocai  Id  Iba  Seeond 
Uajlng,  4nd  In  a  coDneitLDn  which  precludes  the  tranali 
the  idWet  of  jou.'    '  The  kingdom  of  hBaveniaiiilhin: 


-.1  abaU  knon 


ry  airij  w 


K  attached  lo  t) 


But  we  cannot  found  our  interpretation  of  oar 
Lord's  teaching  on  a  single  pa^utge,  especially 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  leading  conception 
which  was  always  more  or  less  in  His  mind.  Some 
of  the  parables  which  were  intended  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  e.g.  the  Mustard 
Seed,  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat,  the  Draw-net, 
seem  explicable  only  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Kingdom  was  regarded  as  a  visible  community. 


The  only  way  of  combining  the  two  element* 
which  seems  to  be  truly  Ratisfactoiy,  is  to  reinud 
the  Kingdom  as  the  rule  of  God,  whether  ii 


individual  or  in  the  community.  It  is  then  the 
Summutn  Bimum,  the  Absolute  Good  in  which 
both  the  individaal  and  the  community  find  their 
realization.  It  is  thus  bot^  a  present  blessing 
and  an  ideal  to  guide  all  future  development. 
It  is  realized  here  and  now  whenever  man 
Htand.s  in  a  right  relation  to  God  and  t«  bia 
fellows.  Its  perfect  realization  belong  to  the 
great  future  ;  it  is  the  end  to  which  all  creation 
and  all  history  are  tending.  The  Kingdom  as  a 
conception  is  thus  at  once  moral,  social,  religiooa, 
and  eschatological.  All  these  a^pectu  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  all  are 
harmonixed  by  the  view  which  has  jnst  been 
adopted.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  great  idea. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  we  have  it  in  Mt., 
must  be  taken  as  the  fnllest  statement  af  onr 
Lord's  moral  teaching.  'Whether  it  be  accepted  aa 
a  single  discourse,  or  be  regarded  b£  a  collection  of 
sayings,  the  unity  which  pervades  it  and  its  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  rest  of  onr  Lord's  utter- 
ances are  manifest.  Its  place  in  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  aa  proclaimed  by  our  Lonl.  is  clearly 
defined.  The  Sermon  is  a  statement  of  the  Law 
of  ike  Kingdon 


n  ttlf 


),  in  V 


I  laid  dow 


lie  ethiCiU  relation  ol  tlte  e 

of  tho  practical  apx^caHon  ot  thla  new  prjodpla 
arefflven.  Ut Oi-^andTn-nagreeHltli thli viewol thenaroic 
of  the  Sermon.  Jn  the  former  paa^e,  the  wbola  nbject  of 
renanla  and  mnlivcl  Is  dealt  with,  and  the  end  wblcfi  b  to 
govern  our  rellgioua  life  (w.l  UJ  and  onr  wcular  Ufe(TT.l>^ 
ia  ileclarcd  to  bo,  not  the  pi^ae  of  men  (vv.<-  >-  '*k  not  awtUj 
reh'ardji  (vv.i^'SB),  hut  God's  Kingdom  and  Ood'4  rifrfatvao*- 
nees  (V.S3),  Thli  end  Indndea  all  neoenaiy  aooda  (<i.**X  1% 
therefore  Ilfta  the  soul  above  aniiety  (v.MX  II  la  an  et*n>^ 
treasure  (v.«>.  It  muit  be  panned  witli  i-<-'  '  -  ' 
lion  <».").  In  the  latter  punce  jT"*) 
doing  the  will  ot  God,  aa  contcaited  wiu 


vera]  Important 


e  Imi 


..„ -. olthe  Kingdoo,  aal 

lay*  down  the  moral  principlH  which  beloa;  to  that  point  ol 
\iew.    It  may  thanrore  be  Ally  deacrlbed  aa  the  Law  oC  tlM 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Klount  is  not  a  new  Docalogne. 
Our  Lord  did  not  issue  commandments  like  thoae 
of  the  old  Law.  On  the  contrary.  He  laid  down 
principles,  and  taaght  His  disciples  bow  to  apply 


1  enlohiini 
neeeaiary  they  ma.v  be  for  putpoaet  of  monU 
always  uiii  defect,  that  they  are  nire,  aooner  or  iat«r,  to  roam 
into  conflict,  and  no  gtre  rite  to  perplndty  and  to  camlrtiT. 
Prindplea,  on  the  other  hand,  an  tnil}'  unireraal.  and  thcreftwa 
cannot  conflict.  Then  are  parti  of  our  Loid'i  monl  teacMw 
which  have  seemed  perplexing  to  many,e.J.  Mt  6»».».«.u.^ 
But  the  perplexity  vanidhei  when  it  is  seen  Uut  Ihcve  saying 
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<uniple« 


whJcb  liwvitAbly  limit  eveiy  particoliu' (b 


Among  moral  principlea  laid  down  by  our  Lord, 
til  a  Kingdom  Htandx  timt  &nil  supreme.  Tlie 
iiaxsoge  which  presents  thlEs  truth  autat  clearlv  has 
been  already  noticed.  It  occupieH  tbe  wliule  of 
Mt  6,  which  tills  the  central  Hpace  in  Uio  moral 
teachini^  of  Jesus  as  we  have  it  in  SL  MatUiew's 
report  of  the  Semion.  Here  we  have  the  motives 
of  conduct  dealt  with.  First,  tbe  prevailing  wrong 
motives  ore  pointed  out :  the  praise  of  men  which 
too  often  iletitroyH  the  reality  of  the  religious  life 


'  Kingle  eye '  impoBsible ;  anxiety  for  the  nece«- 
earieu  of  life,  food  and  clothing,  thingn  that  nil! 
surely  be  given  ub  if  we  live  a  true  life  (vv.°-"). 

It  ui  chamcterislic  of  our  Lord  that  it  ik  in  con- 
nexion with  this  lost  Bubject  that  He  reveoln  the 
true  .motive.  He  contemplates  the  life  of  the 
average  man  toiling  for  Win  daily  bread  and  lilled 
with  anxiety  lest  that  bread  should  fail.  There  is 
an  extraordin(u7  lendemeax  and  Kympathy  in  our 
Lonl'K  lani^^e  here.  The  pSHHage  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  His  teacliing.  And  the 
leHfion  rcacheB  the  highest  heights  of  Kpiiitual 
viiiiott.  '  Seek  flmt  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Kin 
righteouKnesH,  and  all  these  things  (the  necessaries 
of  life)  shall  be  added  unto^n  '  (v."). 

It  i"  singularly  impressive  that  this  teaching 
should  be  given  in  connexion  with  those  common 
everyday  duties  at  which  the  vast  majority  of 
human  beingx  most  soend  their  livex.  To  the 
great  mass  of  the  world's  toileiB  our  Lord  says  ; 
Tte  not  anxioDit  about  your  bodily  needs.  In  doing 
your  daily  work,  neek  the  HigheHl,  and  the  necee- 
snrien  of  life  will  not  ftul.  And  what  is  that 
Highest  ?  It  is  the  Kingdom  and  righteous- 
ness of  God.  The  answer  presents  both  aides  of 
the  truth,  the  external  and  the  internal,  the 
objective  aim  and  the  quality  of  character  which 
(-orTeapondK  to  it. 

■\Vhon  we  come  to  consider  more  carefully  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  highest  objective  aim  which 
is  termed  the  Kingdom,  we  are  met  by  the  diffi- 
culty that  our  Lord  nowhere  gives  a  fonual  defini- 


to  convince  His  hearers  of  its  existence,  and  fol 
the  r< 

exhibit  lOfTe:  ....  -  „ 

fur  its  nature  to  be  made  evident  \y  any 
statement.  But  cert^n  characteriiitieH  emerge 
with  BufHcient  clearness.  Wliat  these  character- 
istics are  will  lie  seen  as  we  examine  the  other 
leading  ideas  of  our  Lord's  moral  teaching.  See 
also  art.  Kivodou  of  Gdd. 

2.  The  Pure  Heart — 'Blessed  are  the  jiare  in 
heart,'  said  tbe  Lord;  'for  they  sliall  see  God.' 
The  idea  expressed  in  this  Beatitude  is  one  of  tlie 
most  fundamental  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Law 
in  terms  of  tlie  gospel.  Our  Lord  Insisted  upon 
the  inwardness  of  all  true  goodness.  An  external 
morality  had  no  value  in  His  eyes.  This  teacliing 
1.A    n,.r   <iirnr»i»i,..r   na^       Great   prophct*   and 


what  bail  hitherto  lieen  the  possession  of  select 
souls.  By  showing  the  power  of  this  principle  to 
deepen  the  received  code.  He  was  able  to  alter  the 
popular  conception  of  the  moral  ideal.  He  taught 
(hat  within  the  Kingdom  the  only  goodness  which 


s  of  the   Kingdom   i 


righteousness  of  tbe  scribes  and  Pharisees,  display 
tlio operation  of  this  principle.  See  Ml5=**"-"- 
"-«,  Lk  6".  Our  Lord  did  not  abolisii  the  old 
Law.  He  fultilled  it  (Mt  5").  He  penetrated  to 
tbe  inner  meaning  and  deeper  truth  which  under- 
lay iL  And  what  is  true  of  the  ^ood  is  true  abio 
of  the  evil :  its  nature  is  spiritual,  it  proceeds  from 
the  heart,  and  in  not  merely  concerned  with  the 
outward  action  (Mt  15"-*.  Mk  7",  Lk  6»  see  also 
Mt  12"-"). 

TbereiBHl«DdeTid3'lorc(rkrd  thlBpnrllyof  hcftrt  AacoDcem«] 
onl)  wiUi  the  ne^Uon  ot  oik  d>«  Dt  flcshlj'  ■ppctitH.  Our 
Loni  did  Indeed  »?!>'  the  principle  moct  impRiiivEly  with  ih&t 
relemicc  (Ut  f^i.  Sut.  u  dl  tha  DIuArMloiu  ibow,  th* 
principle  1b  ome  of  unlvelKj  ippUcstlon,  uid  coDceim  Uw  thj 
e«pn«  of  bJ]  jfoodseflA.  It  istneprindiuewhkhthepbiloaopher 
Kvititolcdin  the  If  mis:  'Notblng  oui  po^bljr  be  nincdved 
In  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it,  whitbcwi  be  called  pmd  without 
qunUBatioD.  excopt  *  '-ood  Will.'  It  ia  the  doclrtne  which 
modem  Ethied  eKpreucfl  when  it  d«tares  that  tlie  foodnen  or 
tnclncH  ol  conduct  dniende  upon  the  mativc.  In  Ihe  last 
reiott,  Ihe  'Kingle  eyo'Knd  the  '[nifB  hArt'  ue  tbe  nme. 

iuet  be«UBe  it  ii  the  E«d,  arid  (or  no  other  naion.    The  (onjier 

which  is  •imed  »t,  Uie  Moonel  conteniplat«  the  diaposllJon  of 
the  heart,  the  mom  oooditlon  of  aooi,  out  or  which  the  good 
l&evitAbly  Bpringa- 

S.  The  Infinite  Talne  of  the  homao  Bonl.— This 
idea  is  very  frequent  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
Explicitly  or  implicitly,  it  occurs  everywhere.  See 
Mt  6™'  ro»«'"-*=  12"-"  16"  1M«'-,  Mk  B"-"  9"-*», 
Lk  ff»-"  1(P«-  la"-"-"  14'  15"- w-""-  Iff".  Jn  3" 
4'"-  lO""-.  All  passages  which  tell  of  the  love  of 
God  for  the  individual  soul  or  of  the  sacrifice  by 
which  the  salvation  of  tbe  soul  was  eOected,  are 
witneaaes  to  the  same  truth.  Every  person,  no 
matter  how  poor,  wretched,  sinful  or  degraded,  is 
of  injinitc  value  when  compared  with  any  mere 
tiling.  The  gospel  was  preached  to  the  i>oor.  The 
Christ  received  the  publicans  and  sinners  who  came 
to  Hiiii.  None  were  too  miserable  or  too  lowly  tor 
Uis  compaHsion.  The  Great  Father  in  heaven  is 
ever  watching  over  His  human  children.  The  very 
hairs  of  their  heads  ore  all  numbered.  Better  to 
die  u  miserable  death  than  be  the  cause  of  injury 
to  one  of  His  little  ones.  God  so  cares  for  even 
the  moat  sinful  among  His  children,  that  He  is 
compared  to  the  shejiherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep, 
to  the  woman  searchmg  for  her  lost  piece  of  tuoney. 
There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
pentetb.  God  is  like  a  loving  father  who  rejoices 
over  the  returning  iirudigol.  Aa  we  have  it  in  St. 
John,  'God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son'  (3"). 

Apart  from  the  religioos  value  of  thetie  teachings, 
tlieir  ethical  importance  is  incalculable.  They  con- 
veyed to  mankind  one  of  the  greatest  eifts  which 
even  Christianity  hod  to  bestow  :  tbe  belief  that 
each  human  soul  is  of  absolute  value,  above  all 
price  or  estimation-  It  is  the  doctrine  which  philo- 
sophical Ethics  expresses,  when  it  declares  that 
every  jwrson  is  to  be  regarded  as  on  end  in  himself, 
never  as  a  means  only.  This  is  the  doctrine  which 
underlies  the  mission  of  tlie  Churcli  to  go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  the  natiumt  (Mt  28").  It  is  Ihe 
principle  which  has  iiverlhrown  tyrannies,  abolished 
slavery,  and  jii-stilied  all  our  mo<lem  enthusiasms 
for  liberty  and  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

TIds  doctrine,  conitnaed  with  that  of  the  Fktherbood  ol  Qod, 
afTordi  the  true  proof  of  lodtvidoo]  iuunorliilitj'-  Our  Lord'* 
teiLohlutf  \t  quite  clear  on  thii  rubiect.  There  niuit  be  a  futurv 
Ilia  lor  men  beamn  Ood  e>ll*  Hlnnelt  their  Ood.  'lie  !•  not 
the  Ood  of  thn  dad,  but  ot  the  UtIiie'  (Ht  S«"'.  Hk  11", 
Lk  tarw.).  Thit  ii.  Ood  ama  ror  men,  they  are  predoui  Id 
Hii  lictit,  tberelore  Ut  cannot  permit  them  to  peilgli.  Tlia 
gnat  ^Utaer  win  never  loraalie  Hb  children. 

1.  The  Law  of  Lotb.— Christianity  tenches  us  to 
think  of  love  as  the  nature  of  God  and  as  the 
highest  law  of  human  life.  We  owe  this  noble 
teaching  to  our  Lord  Himself.  By  precept  and 
example  He  taught  His  followers  to  tnink  of  the 
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Alniiphty  as  tlieir  Father  in  heaven.  While  never 
ignoruii'  the  justice,  the  righteouHneiui  of  God,  He 
niade  Hin  hearoTs  realize  the  mipreinaey  of  tlie 
Divine  Love.  Out  of  this  (jreat  love  of  God  should 
flow  a,  liunion  love  of  the  same  nature,  a  beneficent 
love  (Mt  5**'",  Lk  B"'"),  a  love  which  embraces 
even  thoi^e  who  are  bitterly  hostile.  Not  only  so, 
but  our  Lord  t«&ches  that  the  Law  of  Love  ix  the 
Ruprenie  law  of  conduct.  It  includex  all  the  com- 
mand men  t«  (Mt  22"-",  Mk  12*"-).  In  Ktrict  accord- 
ance with  this  teaching  Ih  the  Law  of  Service.  He 
is  greatest  who  serves  best  (Mt  20*^,  Mk  JO*'-, 
Lk  22"-",  Jn  13'-").  Loving  service  h  the  true 
te»t  of  the  lite  (Mt  25™- ). 


bleHHne 


IS  clMJ-ly  that  oi 
lich  should  be,  n 


'  Lord  deali^nnl  to 


thui  the  klngda 
blnnnff  of  ftUT    / 


ia\d  hlEH  &U  in  the  ble^iig  at  each.    Ttat 

•d  ol  all  the  euUi.  II  Ood  l3  'Our  Father,' 
inthren '  (Mt  23^-  The  klTifcdow  ol  Ood  i> 
of  Lore  in  which  feach  is  bIcAed  ifi  the 
d  this  ii  the  true  Siunmum  Bmum.  the  Idol 


well  ai 


Bfl.    Itfl  perfect  rekfliatJoD  ii  the  gna 
iiaine  of  the  Kin^om  Eu  ^Uji 


Che  future,  the 

S.  The  DnlTeitoIity  of  Lots.— The  Law  of  Love  in 
its  rehition  to  our  duty  b)  one  another  h  exprensed 
by  the  coiiiiiiand,  '  Thou  shalt  love  tliyneighbour 
Oil  thyself.'  But  the  question  arises,  Wtiat  is  the 
scope  of  this  love  ?  Or,  as  it  was  put  to  onr  Lord 
Himself,  'Who  is  my  neighbour!' (Lk  MP).     The 


like  Gud's,  a  blessing  for  all  who  need  it,  the  evil 
as  well  an  the  good,  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust, 
our  eneniiea  as  well  as  our  friends.  In  the  panible 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  lO""-).  the  name  answer 
in  given  in  a  wi^  which  makes  iU  meaning  even 
more  distinct.  To  enforce  the  lesson,  onr  Lord 
welected  as  the  hero  of  His  parable  a  man  belong- 
ing to  a  race  which  was  hated  and  despised  by  the 
JevvH.  There  was  an  exquisite  wixdoni  in  tliis 
choice.  Why  not  have  made  a  Jew  assist  a 
Samaritan,  or  even  a  Gentile,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  principle!  But  our  Lord  wished  to  teocii  by 
an  example  appealing  rather  to  the  hmnanity  than 
to  the  nation^  feelings  of  His  hearer.  Hod  the 
act  of  mercy  been  shown  by  a  Jew  to  a  Samaritan 
it  niight  have  seemed  condescension,  a  work  of 
sujicrerogation.  Shown  by  a  Samaritan  to  a  Jew, 
the  true  character  of  the  goodness  it  reveals  be- 
comes, from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  far  more 
evident.  We  are  taught  that  love  should  be 
universal  in  its  nature.  It  should  break  down  the 
barriers  erected  by  race,  or  privilege,  or  religion. 

It  is  imjiossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  teaching.  Ancient  civilizations  were  for  the 
niowt  part  founded  on  slaveiy  or  on  the  subjection 
of  races  or  classes.  Undenying  the  whole  Jewish 
system  was  the  idea  of  a  privileged  peojile.  Our 
Lord  broke  throuch  the  most  inveterate  of  pre- 

i'ndices,  and  tauglit  the  universal  obligation  to 
Dve  and  to  bleiw.  He  Injd  the  foundation  of 
liberty  and  of  j>liilanthropy. 

S.  The  GraAt  Example.— In  Mt  6",  the  ideal  Li 
^et  before  us  in  two  ways,  as  an  objective  lum  and 


a  type  of  character:  'Seek  ye  first  his  king- 
iioiii  and  his  righteousness.'  "The  righteousne) 
of  God  is  the  stauilard.     Tlicre  is,  amrinast  be. 


correspondence  bet 

ward,  netween  the  Kingdom  of  God 

of  souls  bound  together  by  the  great  love  of  thi 

father  in  Heaven  and  their  love  one  to  another, 

nnd  the  niomJ  condition  of  each  individual  soul. 

When  the  latter  side  is  considered,  we  ask,  What 

is  itx  quality!  what  is  its  standard T    The  answer 

is— the  character  of  God.    This  is  implied  in  the 


very  name  'Father'  (Mt  5").  The  teachinc  is, 
'  Be  sons  of  your  Father,'  be  like  unto  God.  Kven 
more  explicit  is  the  statement  in  Ml  5*  '  Ye 
therefore  shall  be  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father 
U  iwrtect.'  This  standard  may  seem  too  liigh.  It 
may  aeem  unreal  to  say  to  ordinary  luea  ajid 
women,  '  Be  perfect  as  God.'  But  all  realization 
of  good  character  in  human  creatures  is,  so  far  an 
it  goes,  an  imitation  of  God,  a  reproductioD  of  the 
Bivine.  Goodne.-<s  is  always  a  lollowing  of  God, 
though  it  be  a  very  long  way  off.  What  we  have 
here  is  the  absolute  standard,  the  highast  pouible 
ideal  of  character.  Our  Lord  will  set  nothing 
lower  before  us.  But  the  ideal  is  brought  near  to 
us  in  a  way  which  is  characteristic  of  Curiatianity. 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  the  incarnation  of  the  ideM. 
See  Mt  ll»20"-*  Mk  10*»-*,  Lk6*  22",  Jn  13>»-  "■  ■ 
15''^  In  these  passages  onr  Lord  holds  Himself 
up  as  an  example.  And  there  con  be  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  His  characC«r  has  been  aa 
notent  a  moral  force  as  His  words.  He  elevated 
humanity  by  being  what  He  wos.  It  is  very  hard 
to  realize  how  vast  was  the  change  effected  t>y  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Christ.  The  conception 
of  the  ideal  of  character  was  altered.  To  see  this 
truth  we  have  but  to  compare  Aristotle's  picture 
of  the  '  great-Boaled  man '  with  our  Lord.  Noble 
and  virtuous  with  the  splendid  but  imperfect 
nobility  and  virtue  of  pagan  Greece,  the  great- 
souled  man  is  proud,  self-satislied  and  pompous. 
His  very  'greatness,'  as  conceived  by  Aristotle, 
makes  him  a  poor  creature  when  placed  beside 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Above  all,  our  Lord's  example 
shows  us  the  principle  of  love  at  work  in  humao 
life. 

7.  Self-MnnnolatiaD.— When  dealing  with  the 
lofty  principles  of  absolute  morality,  our  Lord's 
teaching  is  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinaiT 
sweetness.  With  joyous  confidence  His  thought 
lingers  on  the  sunny  heights  of  truth.  But  when 
He  comes  to  sjieak  of  the  struggle  through  which 
lust  pass  in   iti  upward   progreas.  His 

changes.     There  is  an  awful  force  in  the 

language  ana  imagery  with  which  He  teaches  the 
necessity  of  self-sacrifice.  From  this  we  learn  His 
attitude  towards  sin.  See  Mt  5»-  **  18",  Mk  9*^ 
10"-".  Such  passages  show  tliat  His  t«ndeme8a 
towards  the  repentant  sinner  involved  no  condon- 
ing of  sin.  Our  Lord  received  sinners,  but  He 
never  regarded  their  sins  with  complaisance.  The 
following  pa-isajfes  are  important :  Mt  1(F»- 16»*-", 
Mk  &":  Lk  9»*-  U»»  IT",  Jn  12",  also  Mt  7"-  ", 
Lk  13"*-,  In  these  passages  the  necessity  of  self- 
renunciation  is  expr^sed  in  terms  of  the  must  vivid 
intensity.  Yet  the  denial  of  self  is  nowhere  mpre- 
sented  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means,  or  rather 
the  inevitable  means.  It  is  the  way,  not  the  soal. 
Yet  it  is  a  way  wliich  cannot  be  avoided  if  the 
goal  is  to  be  reached. 

befort  ua  th«  nwiud  of  pndmai  and 


the  soul  r 


i,?.rSiS 
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u  It  itanda,  ap^rt  f r 


Lord  B  teAchlnir  aa 

(teptiona,    lb  will  In  found  that.  Id ... 

\t  Itwlf  Iha  reward.    To  nln  thli  ii  to  gain  i 

low  all.    Sometimn  it  la  dewxlbed  aa^the  ... . 

(Ut  !£■■).  •amctimea  plain!/  aa  ■  the  Idngdom  '  (v."),  irimrtlnw 
aa  ■  eternal  life  ■  It,«).  But  all  alllie  are  inn  of  dMOiiMBK  Uvt 
one  Elorioiu  end  vrhlota  Ia  tbe  Suammm  Bimiam^  tba  toua  ftod 
nnal  BDod,  that  end  in  which  Ood  Uimldl  wltb  all  Bll  ADdico 
ahallWeaneundlvidMlb1(gndataa.  To  lire  for  IU«  nwud  ta 
to  tire  for  tbe  good  llaelf .  The  goodneaa  or  haJnew  ol  inirki» 
for  rewarda  dninidi  altOfcrOier  Mi  tha  natur*  ol  tbe  ndmidi 
which  HTV  Bought.  To  work  for  aelflah  enda  la  alwajii  wnmf ,  to 
■eek  u  a  rewaid  that  gmt  end  which  I*  Uu  wpnipe  and 
unlveml  bkning  ia  alvuya  right ;  It  la  indeed  tha  «■«!«  of  aO 
gDOdneaa. 

ii.  Beliqious  ideas,— We  have  considered  the 
leading  ethical  ideas  of  onr  Lord's  t«aehiDg.  But, 
as  must  DOW  be  i^uite  apparent,  it  is  inipoaoible  to 
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separate  the  ethical  element  from  the  religioas. 
Though  our  Lord  Himself  advanced  from  a  pre- 
vailingly ethical  sta^e  of  instruction  to  a  sta^^ 
which  was  more  diutinctively  religious,  yet  in  His 
thought  the  two  are  united.  Ind^d,  the  religious 
side  of  the  truth  is  the  more  fundamental.  It 
deals  with  the  underlying  principles.  For  example, 
when  speaking  of  the  ordinary  work  of  human 
life,  and  giving  the  great  rule,  'Seek  first  the 
kingdom/  He  led  His  hearers  on  to  the  thought 
of  tlie  Fatherhood  of  Grod  as  the  reason  why  they 
should  renounce  all  anxiety  and  live  for  the  nigher 
ends  (Mt  6»-  »•  ^). 

1.  The  Fatherhood  of  God. — This  idea  stands 
first  anionic  those  which  belong  to  the  distinctively 
religious  side  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  He  gave  it 
a  fundamental  i)osition,  and  conveyed  it  in  every 
possible  way  to  the  minds  of  His  hearers.  By 
word,  by  manner,  by  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
spiritual  experience,  and,  above  all,  by  being  what 
He  was,  ana  at  the  same  time  declaring  Himself 
to  be  a  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God 
(see  Mt  11^7  25«»-,  Jn  S^*"-  8>»-  10^-  12**^-  14-16), 
our  Lord  taught  men  to  think  of  God  as  'the 
Father,'  and  to  attribute  to  Him  all  the  benignity 
and  bountif ulness  of  the  fatherly  character.  Here 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  teaching  from  the 
life  of  Christ.  It  is  through  the  Christ  Himself 
that  man  learns  to  know  God  as  the  Father.  Jesus 
was  intensely  conscious  of  Grod's  presence  and 
relation  to  Himself.  He  saw  into  the  heart  of 
God  with  a  clearness  of  vision  unparalleled  in 
human  ex()erience.  He  speaks  of  Grod  out  of  a 
perfect  knowledge,  and  whenever  a  human  soul  is 
able  truly  to  hear,  belief  follows.  The  revelation 
of  God  made  by  Him  carries  conviction  with  it. 
It  is  so  great  a  thing  that  it  cannot  but  be  true. 
When  once  man  has  gras()ed  it,  no  other  account 
of  God  can  be  accepted. 

The  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  ocnura  in  the  OT  (Dt  1^1 
8»  32«,  Pa  10313 ;  see  also  Ib  63l«  648,  Jer  3«- 19,  Hob  111  elcX  It 
was  not  unknown  to  pAg&n  thought ;  ace  Ac  17%.  Btitj  as 
Cauffht  by  our  Lord,  the  ^therhood  of  Ood  became  a  new  thmff. 
Fatherhood  is  not,  in  all  states  of  society,  suggestive  of  watch- 
ful, loving  affection.  It  has  sometimes  connoted  a  very  harsh 
rule.  The  fulness  of  meaning  and  the  spiritual  value  which 
now  belong  to  the  idea  as  connected  with  our  relation  to  God, 
are  ver>-  largely  derived  from  the  teaching  and  influence  of  our 
Lonl. 

In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  is  presented  in  three  ways :  (1)  Jesus  speaks 
of  God  as  *  My  Father.*  This  name  was  very  dear 
to  Jesus.  It  sprang  from  His  consciousness  of 
relationship  to  God.  Clearly,  it  bore  a  special 
meaning.  He  was  Son  of  Crod  in  a  unique  sense. 
This  truth  is  emphasized  b^  the  manner  in  which 
the  expression  *  My  Father '  is  frequently  used  (Mt 
1032. »  iis7^  Lk  2«  22»,  Jn  5"  10*- »  17»  20>';  see 
also  Mt  1^  16"  18>»-  »• »  20»,  Mk  8»  Lk  24»,  Jn 
520-45  gsar.  giw.  i4_i6).  These  passages  fully  carry 
out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  announcements  at 
His  baptism  ana  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
<Mk  1"  and  9').  (2)  Our  Lord  taught  His  disciples 
to  think  of  themselves  as  a  family,  with  Grod  above 
them  as  their  Father.  They  were  called  into  a 
specially  close  relationship  to  God,  and  became  in 
that  special  sense  His  children.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Jesus  addresses  His  disciples,  and  con- 
tinually speaks  to  them  of  God,  calling  Him  *  your 
Father '  (Mt  5>«-  <«». «  6>.  a- 14.  w. «  711).  « Fear  not,' 
He  says,  *  little  flock ;  for  it  is  your  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom '  (Lk  12").  In 
the  Lord's  Prayer  the  address  *  Our  Father  *  has 
reference  to  the  disciples  as  the  family  of  God. 
Perhaps  we  dare  not  limit  the  'our,*  but  the 
prayer  was  given  to  the  disciples  for  their  own 
use,  and  the  word  was  surely  meant  to  have  the 
efiect  of  uniting  them  as  a  family  under  the  head- 
ship of  their  Father  in  Heaven.    (3)  Our  Lord's 


teaching  regards  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men. 
Mt  6*,  Lk  6**  imply  this  great  extension  of  the 
Divine  Fatherhood.  But  clearer  still  are  the 
parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece  of 
Silver,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15).  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samariten  extends  the  sphere  of  love 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judaism,  and  throws  light 
on  such  passages  as  Mt  6**^  and  Lk  6*.  Its  prin- 
ciple corresponds,  in  the  human  sphere,  to  that 
expressed  by  the  words,  *  (jod  so  loved  the  world  * 
( Jn  3J«). 

Our  Lord,  then,  teaches  us  to  think  of  God  as 
the  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  as  Sovereign 
over  the  greatest  of  all  kingdoms.  The  character- 
istic attnoute  of  this  paternal  Sovereignty  is  love. 
His  love  is  so  wide  that  it  includes  the  unthankful 
and  evil,  those  who  have  turned  their  backs  upon 
their  Father's  house  and  renounced  His  authority. 
It  is  the  source  from  which  springs  all  that  is  de- 
scribed as  Salvation,  It  explains  the  mission  of 
the  Christ  (Jn  3*').  It  is  the  inner  truth  of  the 
life  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
It  is  that  Divine  characteristic  from  which  pro- 
ceed *  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  * 
(Lk  15^).  And  when  this  love  has  won  the  sinner, 
it  introduces  him  into  a  circle  in  which  he  is 
brought  more  immediately  under  the  Divine 
Fatherhood.  He  becomes  a  member  of  the  family, 
the  Kingdom,  that  great  order  of  things  in  which 
men  fed  and  experience  the  love  of  the  Great 
Father.  Finally,  there  is  that  supreme  degree  of 
Divine  Fatherhood  which  belongs  to  the  relation 
between  the  Father  and  Him  w-ho  is  in  a  unique 
sense  the  Son.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  reveal 
the  love  of  God  to  man  because  of  this  relation. 
God's  love  appears  because  He  gave  His  only- 
begotten  Son.    See  also  art.  Father. 

2.  The  Son. — The  second  sta^e  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  is  concerned  mainly  with  Himself  and 
His  work  for  man.  It  is  one  of  the  great  para- 
doxes of  His  personality,  that  while  humility  was 
one  of  His  most  mark^  characteristics.  He  yet 
preached  Himself  as  none  else  ever  dared  to  do. 
Sometimes  the  humility  and  the  self-assertion 
occur  side  by  side,  expressed  in  a  single  utterance. 
*  Come  unto  me,  all  je  tliat  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls'  (Mt  !!*•*).  The  invitation  and  promise 
here  constitute  a  great  claim.  Yet  He  adds,  *I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ' ;  and  the  story  of  His 
life  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Further- 
more, these  words  follow  one  of  the  greatest 
statements  ever  made  of  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's 
person,  and  the  extent  of  His  authority:  *A11 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father : 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father ; 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
him'  (Mt  11^).  This  passage  is  but  one  out  of 
many.  Jesus  continually  asserted  His  right  to 
the  absolute  devotion  of  the  hearts  of  men.  No 
sacrifice  is  too  great  to  be  made  in  His  service. 
Even  the  dearest  of  human  relationships  must  be 
counted  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  Him.  He 
claims,  as  His  right,  the  utmost  allegiance  (Mt 
lOftt-m  i^»  1928.  S  25«*'-,  Mk  8>*-»  9"**  10»  IZ^ 
W-;  Lk  »»«•  «• '""'  10«  12»- 14«'- 18»,  and  through- 
out St.  John's  Gospel.    See,  especially,  Jn  5"''-  8***- 

10»  U**-). 

The  only  adeauate  explanation  of  these  facts  is 
that  which  the  NT  supplies,  and  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  always  held :  Jesus  is  Divine ; 
He  is  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God  (Jn  1").  No 
other  doctrine  can  justify  the  claim  which  He 
makes,  and  explain  tne  life,  work,  and  teaching  by 
which  that  claim  is  sustained.    Our  Lord  did  not 
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declare  Himself  Divine,  nor  did  He  even  make 
open  proclamation  of  His  Messiahship.  That  was 
not  His  method.  He  avoided  anything  which 
would  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
(Mk  1»^-  »•  «•  **  31*,  Lk  4«- «  5"  8"  Jn  6«).  Further, 
He  knew  that  faith  springs  into  being  not  from 
names  and  titles,  but  irom  the  recognition  by  the 
soul  of  that  which  is  alone  worthy  to  be  the  oDJect 
of  faith.  Therefore  He  chose  to  reveal  Himself 
gradually  in  His  daily  intercourse  with  His  fol- 
lowers, and  so  lead  them  to  discover  the  great 
truth  for  themselves  (Mt  16»"«>).  That  our  Lord 
deliberately  followed  this  method  is  shown  by  the 
tenns  which  He  used  when  referring  to  Himself. 
For  example.  He  habitually  called  Himself  the 
Son  of  Han.  The  name  presented  a  problem  to 
all  who  heard  it.  It  suggested  a  reference  to  Dn 
7^,  but  was  not  so  definitely  Messianic  as  to  con- 
stitute a  claim.  It  evoked  the  ouestion,  *  Who  is 
this  Son  of  Man?*  (Jn  It^).  The  name  occurs 
about  eighty  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  always  as 
used  by  our  Lord  of  Himself.  It  is  so  character- 
L«ttic  01  His  own  point  of  view  that  it  is  not  used 
by  others.  It  clearly  implies  His  humiliation,  yet 
it  is  employed  by  Him  pointedly  in  those  passages 
in  which  His  glory  is  uescribea.  See  Mt  13*^  19^ 
25'»''-,  Lk  21",  Jn  &"  6«  ete. 

The  title  Son  of  Man  expresses  the  humanity  of 
our  Lord.  It  is  His  own  testimony  te  His  perfect 
Brotherhood  mth  men.  It  marks  His  sympathy 
with  human  infirmity,  and  is  used  impressively  in 
connexion  with  His  mission  of  salvation  {e.g.  Mt 
20^,  Lk  lO^'*).  It  presents  Him  as  the  Ideal  Man. 
This  has  been  questioned  as  not  in  accordance 
Avith  the  thought  of  the  time,  but  the  OT  had  its 
ideal  figures.  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Elijah  came 
to  be  regarded  as  typical  representatives  of  whole 
peoples  or  classes.  In  the  latter  Isaiah  this  mode 
of  tnought  reaches  its  most  i)erfect  development. 
The  ideal  Israel  is  depicted  as  the  'Servant  of 
Jehovah,*  and,  as  the  prophet  proceeds,  the  con- 
ception CTOws,  until  in  Is  53  there  rises  into  view 
the  wonderful  form  of  the  Suffering  Servant  who  is 
contrasted  with,  yet  is  one  with,  the  people  of  God. 
Tlicre  is  therefore  no  anachronism  in  supposing 
that  when  our  Lord  styled  Himself  the  Son  of 
Man  He  intended  to  set  Himself  forth  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race,  the  Ideal  Man.  See, 
further,  art.  Son  of  Man. 

The  title  Son  of  God  was  not  often  used  by  Jesus 
Himself  (see  Mt  27^,  Jn  5^  JP),  yet  in  many  ways 
He  implied  His  right  to  it.  His  constant  and 
peculiar  use  of  the  expression  *My  Father'  (see 
above),  and  the  freqiient  occurrence  of  tlie  title 
*  Son  of  God,*  as  attributed  to  Him  by  others  and 
not  disclaimed  by  Himself,  show  what  was  His 
position  in  regard  to  this  question  (Mt  4'  8*  14" 
.V740.  M^  Mk  311^  Lk  441  22TO,  Jn  i«.49  318  939  nm  etc.). 

This  title  was  naturally  seized  upon  by  His  dis- 
ciples as  the  simplest  way  of  expressing  the  mys- 
tery of  His  person.  The  essence  of  that  nrvsteiy, 
as  manifesteil  in  every  instance  in  which  He  dis- 
closed His  inner  mind,  was  the  close  relationship 
in  which  He  stood  to  the  Father  (see  Mt  ll*'). 
And  so  it  w&s  by  means  of  this  title  that  His 
Divinity  was  represented  to  the  minds  of  His  first 
followers.  And  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
reli^ous  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  definitions 
of  tneology,  no  mode  of  expression  could  have  been 
so  useful ;  the  critical  faculties  were  held  in  sus- 
pense while  the  needs  of  the  soul  were  satisfied. 
See  also  art.  Son  of  God. 

The  two  titles  *  Son  of  God '  and  *  Son  of  Man  * 
mo<:lify  and  explain  one  another.  Taken  together 
they  constitute  our  Lord's  own  most  characteristic 
way  of  expressing  the  nature  of  His  person.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  He  chose  to  teach  men  His 
humanity  and   His  Divinity  and  the  miracle  of 


their  union.  Thus  the  Incarnation  is  foand  to  be 
implied  in  our  Lord*s  attitude  towards  His  own 
consciousness  of  Himself  in  relation  to  God  and 
man.  For  a  deeper  insight  into  this  profound  finb- 
ject  we  must  turn  to  those  passages  m  which  that 
consciousness  is  most  fully  revealed :  Mt  ll*'^  25'^'*, 
Mk  8»«^-,  Lk  lO*"'-,  Jn  S"''-  8»-»  10»  17»-»  etc. 
With  this  is  connected  our  Lord's  conscionsnees  of 
Himself  as  the  bond  of  union  among  His  disciples, 
uniting  them  to  God  and  to  one  another :  Jn  14* 
151.11  1733. :».  Also  He  presents  Himself  as  the 
means  of  communication  between  €rod  and  man : 
Jn  10^  14^  These  truths  are  aspects  of  His  Incar- 
nation. 

Our  Lord  represented  the  work  of  His  life  as  a 
work  of  salvation :  Lk  19»- 1» ;  cf.  Mt  16»*,  Lk  l&'^. 
This  idea,  though  prominent  in  the  Gospels  from 
the  first  (see  Mt  1»,  Lk  2^\  Jn  1»),  and  implied  in 
all  our  Lord's  language  about  Himself  and  His 
relation  to  men,  yet  remains  undeveloped  in  His 
teaching  until  the  end  of  His  ministry.  As  the 
Gospels  proceed,  however,  and  His  death  ap- 
proaches, sudden  gleams  of  light  are  thrown  upon 
the  deeper  meaning  of  salvation.  In  Jn  6*^^,  the 
thought  of  Christ  as  the  Bread  of  Life  passes  into 
that  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  by  whose  deaUi  and 
blood-sheddine  the  people  of  God  are  delivezed. 
In  Jn  10^^'*,  He  is  the  Grood  Shepherd  who  lays 
do>\ni  His  life  for  the  sheep.  On  the  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  our  Lord's  mind  was  much  occupied 
by  the  dreadful  events  which  He  knew  were  await- 
ing Him  (Mk  !()»• ",  also  Mt  20™,  Lk  IS"-*). 
Before  this  He  had  told  His  disciples  of  the  facts 
(Mt  W\  Mk  831  931^  Lk  9«),  but  now  He  declares 
something  of  their  meaning  and  purpose.  The 
occasion  of  the  declaration  was  the  ambitious  peti- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  In  reply  to  the  two 
brothers,  our  Lord  promises,  in  veiled  language, 
participation  in  His  sufferings ;  and  to  the  whole 
uody  01  the  disciples  He  gives  this  teaching :  *  Who- 
soever would  become  great  among  you  shall  be 
your  minister ;  and  whosoever  would  be  first  amons 
YOU,  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  verily  the  Son  <3 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  mini- 
ster, and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  It 
is  the  first  clear  statement  in  our  Lord's  own  lan- 
guage of  the  purpose  of  His  death.  With  this 
]^>assage  must  Tbe  connected  Jn  12®"*',  in  which, 
contemplating  the  terror  of  His  cross,  He  lavs 
down  the  law  of  sacrifice.  But  clearer  still  is  tne 
declaration  which  He  made  at  the  Last  Sapper. 
There  are  four  accounts  in  the  NT  (Mt  26*"*,  Mk 
14a-w,  Lk  22"- »,  1  Co  ll»-»).  No  two  of  these 
correspond  exactly.  But  all  agree  that  our  Lord 
connected  the  rite  with  the  conception  of  His 
death  as  a  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  men.  He  gave 
His  body  over  to  death.  His  blood  to  be  shed  '  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins.'  And,  as  St. 
John  tells  us  (chs.  14-16),  that  very  night  oar  Lord 
addressed  His  disciples  at  len^h  on  His  love  and 
His  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them,  and  said, 
*  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.* 

In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  then,  the  atonement 
is  the  redemption  of  men  from  sin  by  the  givinc  of 
His  life.  It  is  the  remission  of  sins  throu^^h  His 
death  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood.  It  is  the 
work  of  love.  It  is  the  com  of  wheat  falling  into 
the  ground  that  it  may  perish  and,  through  perish- 
ing, oear  much  fruit.  The  impress! veness  of  this 
teaching  is  ^eatly  increased  when  it  is  taken  in 
connexion  with  certain  events  and  fragmentair 
utterances  which  give  the  testimony  of  oar  Lord's 
own  inner  consciousness  to  the  fact  that,  in  His 
Passion  and  Death,  He  engaged  in  a  great  conflict 
with  eHl,  a  work  given  Him  oy  His  Father,  a  work 
which  He  was  bound  to  accomplish.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  the  most  important:  Mt  18"^, 
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Lk  22»,  Jn  12*'  14*  Mt  2a»'-,  Mk  U***-,  Lk  22*i«-, 
Mt  27^,  Mk  15**.  MoBt  impressive  of  all  is  the 
Agony  in  the  garden.  It  supplies  the  key  to  all 
the  rest. 

3.  Faith. — But  thonsh  the  fuller  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  our  Lora's  life  and  death  took  place 
only  towards  the  end,  He  had  from  the  beginning 
made  a  demand  which  implied  all  that  afterwards 
became  explicit.  He  insisted  on  a  faith  which 
found  its  supreme  object  in  Himself.  The  great- 
ness of  His  personal  claim  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (see  list  of  passages  given  above).  We  have 
been  able  to  discern  something  of  the  meaning  of 
this  claim  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
person.  But  it  is  necessary  also  to  observe  that 
there  is  involved  a  very  clear  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  faith.  Jesus  taught  the  supreme  necessity  of 
faith  in  God,  the  great  Father.  He  also  taught 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  Himself.  By  the  demands 
which  He  made,  the  promises  He  gave,  the  blessings 
He  bestowed,  He  made  it  clear  that  He  sought  for 
a  faith  which  should  take  the  form  of  an  absolute 
trust  directed  towards  Himself.  See  Mt  8**  *•  ^^ 
92. 2a.  29  1528^  Mk  1*>- «  2»  4*>  5»*-»  6»-  «  7»  8»»- "'»  lO*' 
14«-9,  Lk  5>«-  ^^  7»-*  8»-«.ao  jqw  1719  134J  19».« 
In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  faith  of  this  kind  is  pre- 
sented everjrwhere  as  the  spiritual  condition  which 
enables  man  to  become  receptive  of  the  highest 
blessing.  See  Jn  l"*-*  2"-»'  3»«-i«-"  44i.42.'&.  53* 
6».  85.  S  gis  g»-38  io».i«.s7  ii«.a8  i2«-«  14»-"  etc. 
In  these  passages  and  throughout  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Christ  Himself,  in  Hi»  relation  to  God  the 
Fatner  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  those  who  believe 
on  the  other,  sums  up  all  spiritual  blessing.  He  is 
the  source  of  Eternal  Life,  the  giver  of  tiie  living 
water,  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Light  of  the  World, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  liesurrection  and  the  Life, 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  etc.  All  these 
images  imply  some  attitude  or  act  of  reception  on 
the  part  of  those  who  benefit.  Therefore  we  read 
of  the  New  Birth,  the  drinking  of  the  Living  Water, 
the  eating  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  following  of 
the  Light,  etc.  And  whatever  else  may  be  in- 
volved, there  is,  in  all  these,  the  teaching  that 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  human  recipient  corresponds 
to  the  gifts  which  are  bestowed  in  Christ.  See, 
further,  art.  FAITH. 

Our  Lord's  first  teaching  as  to  preparation  for  the 
Kingdom  was  a  call  to  repentajice  (Mk  1^).  To 
this  we  must  now  add  faith,  as  the  subjective 
means  by  which  the  Kingdom  is  realized,  a  faith 
which,  when  developed,  oecomes  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

4.  The  Coming  of  the  Kingdom.— Our  Lord  came 
to  found  a  kingdom,  a  great  spiritual  and  social 
order  of  things,  based  on  the  principle  of  love, 
under  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  creating  a 
Brotherhood  among  men.  Its  members  were  to 
enter  into  this  new  life  through  repentance  and 
faith,  and  in  it  to  realize  a  righteousness  of  heart 
and  life  far  exceeding  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  in  a  world  like  this  would  have  been  incred- 
ible, but  for  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  presented 
and  manifested  Himself  to  men.  In  Him  resided 
the  power  which  would  realize  the  Kingdom.  By 
HLs  death  He  overcame  the  forces  which  opposed 
the  Kingdom,  by  His  life  He  established  it. 

But  though  the  Kingdom  was  a  present  fact  from 
the  moment  that  Christ  brought  human  souls  into 
a  right  relation  to  God,  we  are  taught  by  Him  to 
tliiiik  of  the  Kingdom  as  yet  to  come.  In  the 
Lord's  Prayer  we  have  the  petition,  *  Thy  kingdom 
come.'  And  there  are  many  passages  wnich  show 
that  these  words  refer  to  a  great  future  realization : 
Mt  8»i  13«  25»S  Mk  8»  14».  Lk  21«  22i«,  Ac  1«-' 
etc.  But  clearest  of  all  are  the  parables  of  growth : 
the  Tares,  the  Mustard  Seed,  the  Leaven,  the  Draw- 


net,  the  Seed  Growing  in  Secret.  These  parables 
deal  with  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  in 
history  and  its  relation  to  the  world  at  large.  They 
connect  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  spiritual 
fact  here  and  now  with  that  conception  which  is 
distinctively  eschatological  and  regards  the  King- 
dom as  a  perfected  state  of  things  in  the  future. 
It  is  plain  that  our  Lord  never  lost  sight  of  the 

Seat  final  realization  of  the  Ideal.  He  constantly 
Dked  at  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  future,  and 
taught  His  followers  to  live  and  work  with  the 
great  end  in  view  (Lk  12^''^-). 

5.  The  Paraclete. — In  the  Fourth  Crospel  we  find 
recorded  a  very  distinct  and  detailed  promise  of  a 
special  gift  by  which  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were 
to  be  fitted  to  do  their  Master's  work  after  His 
departure.  It  occurs  in  the  solemn  address  of  the 
night  before  the  Passion  (Jn  14-16).  *  I  will  nray 
the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter (Paraclete),  that  he  may  be  with  you  for 
ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth '  (14**'  ").  Again  and 
again  in  this  great  discourse  our  Lord  returns  to 
this  promise,  and  dwells  upon  various  aspects  of  the 
Spirit's  work  ( U^*-  «•  15»  16'-"»).  The  presence  of 
the  Spirit  involves  the  presence  of  Christ  Himself. 
The  Spirit  is  to  teach  tne  Apostles,  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  to  bear  witness  of  Christ.  He  has 
also  a  mission  to  the  world  (16^).  It  is  good  for  the 
disciples  that  our  Lord  should  leave  them,  because 
the  Spirit's  coming  is  dependent  on  His  ^oing.  It 
is  plam  that  the  meaning  is  that  the  Spirit  was  to 
be  given  as  a  source  of  illumination  and  spiritual 
power  for  the  people  of  Christ  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Kingaom  in  the  world.  Thus  the  Spirit 
carries  on  the  work  of  Christ. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  nothing  as  clear 
in  regard  to  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  there 
are  passages  which,  though  much  less  definite, 
^ree  perfectly  with  the  teaching  in  Jn  14-16. 
Tlius  tne  connexion  of  the  Spirit's  work  with  the 
future  of  the  Church  is  implied  in  Mt  10^,  Lk  12". 
See  also  Lk  4",  Mt  12«'-,  Mk  3»,  Lk  11«,  Mt  28»». 
See,  further,  artt.  Holy  Spirit  and  Paraclete. 

In  Ac  l**  we  find  an  important  corroboration  by  St.  Luke  of 
the  promise  recorded  by  St.  John  :  Christ  charges  His  disciples 
'  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  bat  to  wrait  for  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  which,  said  he,  ye  heard  from  me.'  In  Lk  24-^  the 
promise  is  mentioned  but  not  given. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  therefore  con- 
nected with  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
Kin£[dom.  He  is  the  inner  regeneratmg  power  in 
the  individual  and  the  community.  He  is  the 
Master  of  the  movements  of  thought,  guiding  into 
all  truth.  The  movements  of  thought  are  governed 
hy  ruling  ideas, — ideas  which  present  certain  great 
ends  as  supremely  desirable,  and  so  become,  in  the 
true  sense,  ideals.  Chief  among  all  such  is  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  great  ideal  which 
is  to  be  realized  in  and  through  the  love  of  the 
Father,  by  the  submission  of  human  hearts  to  the 
Son,  and  under  the  superintending  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  aims  of  men  are  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  one  supreme  end,  that  at  last  the 
Kingdom  may  come  in  its  fulness. 

LrriRATURB.— It  is  not  easy  to  supply  a  list  of  books  dealing 
with  this  subject,  as  all  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  every 
'Life  of  Christ'  may  be  consulted.  The  most  useful  perhaps 
are :  Weiss.  I4/0  qf  Christ ;  Edershelm,  Life  and  Times  qf  Jesun 
the  Mea$idk ;  ualman.  The  Words  of  Jesus.  The  last  mentioned 
b  most  important.  Wendt's  Teaming  of  Jesus  is  not  so  useful 
as  it  should  be.  Sanda/s  art  '  Jesus  Christ '  in  Hastings'  DB 
is  important  Orr's  art  *  Kinsdom  of  God,'  ib..  should  bo  con- 
sulted. The  writer's  Rulina  ideas  qf  our  Lord  deals  with  the 
subject  Among  works  of  a  more  general  kind  may  be  men- 
tioned Seeley's  ecee  Uomo^  Ilamack's  What  is  Christianity  9 
(Das  Wesen  des  Christentums\  Uddon's  Divinity  0/  our  Lard^ 
and  Latham's  Pastor  Pastorwn.  Archbishop  Alexander's  Lead- 
ina  Ideas  qf  the  Oospels  deals  with  the  ideas  which  guided  the 
minds  of  the  Evangelists.  It  will,  however,  be  found  suggestive 
on  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Charles  F.  D'Arc^'. 
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IDUHAA  (NT  *l8ov/iala,  which  is  also  used  in 
the  LXX  for  the  Heb.  *Eddm). — This  land  is  men- 
tioned once  only  in  the  NT  (Mk  3*),  but  is  also 
notable  as  the  native  land  of  Herod  and  his  family. 
Tlie  Edom  of  the  OT  lay  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  A^abah.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Jewish  exile  many  of  the  Edomites  overran  the 
south  of  Judaea,  and  when  the  Nabata^ans,  at  some 
time  during  the  Persian  period,  conquered  their 
own  land,  many  more  joined  the  earlier  settlers  in 
South  Judaea,  and  that  district  became  known  as 
Idumsea.  Thus  Idumnea  at  the  time  of  Christ  was 
'practically  the  Southern  Shephelah  with  the 
Negeb*  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  239),  i.e.  roughly, 
all  south  of  a  line  from  Beth-sur  to  Gaza.  Judas 
Maccabteus  fought  against  the  Idumseans  with 
much  success  (1  Mac  5')  in  164.  Fifty-five  years 
later,  John  Hyrcanus  conquered  the  country,  and 
compelled  the  people  to  be  circumcised  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  ix.  \;  BJl.  ii.  6).  B^  the  law  of  Dt  23'- » they 
thus  became  full  Jews  m  the  third  generation, 
though  Herod  himself  was  sometimes  reproached 
as  a  *  half- Jew'  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  xv.  2).  Although 
the  Idumseans  were  *sons  of  Esau,'  their  interests 
from  this  time  were  entirely  merged  with  those  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  country  was  reckoned  to  Judeea, 
Iduma^a  being  counted  one  of  the  eleven  toparchies 
of  Judiea  in  Koman  times  (Jos.  BJ  iii.  iii.  5). 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

IGNORANCE.  —  1.  ReliaUyiis  ignorance  is  uni- 
formly regarded  in  the  Biole  as  a  moral  and  spiri- 
tual, and  not  merely  as  an  intellectual,  detect. 
Religious  ignorance  is  always  culpable,  because 
the  true  light  *  lighteth  every  tnan '  ( Jn  !•).  The 
light  of  reason  and  of  conscience  shines  even  in  tlie 
darkness  of  heathenism,  and  the  heathen  are  plainly 
in  fault  if  they  *  apprehend '  it  not  (v.').  To  put 
the  matter  in  anotner  way,  the  truths  of  Natural 
Religion  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them,  and 
those  who  worship  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator,  or  who  deny  that  there  is  a  Grod,  or  who 
think  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
virtue  and  \ice,  ^dlfully  blind  themselves  to  the 
truth  (cf.  Ro  l»»-»  Ac  14").  Yet  the  culpability 
of  the  heathen,  great  as  it  is,  is  less  than  that  of 
tliose  who  have  received  the  light  of  revelation 
(Mt  10"  12»»).  Our  Lord  specially  blames  the 
Samaritans  because,  having  received  the  Law,  they 
nevertheless  remained  in  ignorance  of  its  Author 
(Jn  4P  RV),  and  neglected  to  worship  Him  in  the 
place  which  He  had  chosen.  But  far  more  culpable 
than  the  half -heathen  Samaritans  were  the  Jews, 
who  had  behind  them  a  long  religious  ancestry  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets  (Ro  9^),  wno  inherited  the 
promises,  and  to  'W'liom  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God  (3'  9*).  The  chosen  race,  wilfully  blinding 
themselves  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  (Jn 
5^)  and  to  the  signs  of  the  times  (Mt  1^),  especi- 
ally the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  (Jn  3^")  and 
the  words  and  works  of  Jesus  (Mt  ll*',  Jn  10*^  14" 
15"),  were  punished  by  having  the  truth  hidden 
from  them  m  i)arables  (Mt  13^),  and  by  having 
their  spiritual  understanding  darkened  (Mt  13**, 
2  Co  3").  Of  the  Jews  the  most  culpable  were  the 
leaders — the  Saddiicces,  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  future  life,  truths 
inculcated  by  Moses  himself  (Mt  22®) ;  and  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes,  those  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  who  led  their  unwary  followers  into  a  pit 
(15**).  The  case  of  the  Pharisees  was  particularly 
ho])eless,  because,  being  ignorant,  they  thought 
themselves  wise :  *  If  ye  were  blind  [and  acknow- 
ledged it],  ye  would  have  no  sin  ;  but  now  ye  say. 
We  see  :  your  sin  remaineth '  (Jn  9**). 

I^orance  of  Jesus  is  treated  in  the  Gospels  as 
equivalent  to  ignorance  of  God :  *  Ye  know  neither 
me  nor  my  Father ;  if  ye  knew  me,  ye  would  know 
my  Father  also '  (8**) ;   *  No  man  cometh  to  the 


Father  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  would 
have  known  my  Father  also'  (14^).  If  men  do  not 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  in  this  world,  Christ 
will  profess  Himself  ignorant  of  them  in  the  next, 
and  this  will  exclude  them  from  the  joys  of  hea^'en 
(Mt  25^'^  723).  Yet  the  obligation  to  know  Christ  in 
this  world  applies  only  to  those  to  whom  the  goepel 
has  been  actually  preached  (Mk  16^^*  ^'). 

The  reason  why  ignorance  of  Christ  is  regarded 
as  a  sin  is  that  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is  spirita- 
ally  discerned  (1  Co  2^^).  Lovers  of  truth,  whose 
lives  are  virtuous  and  holy,  perceive  intuitively 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  comes  from  Grod  :  '  Every 
one  that  doeth  ill  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh  not 
to  the  light.  .  .  .  But  he  that  doeth  the  truth 
cometh  to  the  light,'  etc.  (Jn  3*). 

Among  the  *  Seven  Words  *  spoken  by  Jesus  from 
the  Cross  there  is  one  which  bears  upon  this  sin  of 
ignorance  :  *  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do'  (Lk  23**).  In  saying  this  He 
renewed  that  condemnation  which  He  nad  often 
passed  upon  religious  ignorance,  for  He  implied 
that  those  who  slew  Him  had  need  of  the  Fatner^s 
forgiveness — His  own  forgiveness  the  words  them- 
selves express.  But  what  the  saying  immediately 
proclaims  is  tliat  the  sin  of  ignorance  is  not  beyond 
forgiveness,  even  when  it  has  led  to  the  darkest  of 
crimes ;  na.^,  that  ignorance  itself  mav  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  (ydp)  before  Him  who  knoweth  all. 
(On  the  genuineness  of  the  saying  see  Meyer. 
Alford,  WH  [Appendix]). 

2.  Christ's  ignorance,  or  limitation  of  knowledge, 
—See  Consciousness,  Kenosis. 

LrrsRATURK.— Miillcr,  Chr.  Doct.  of  Sin,  i.  209 ;  Pi|ret,  Stud, 
in  Chr.  Character,  p.  154.  C.  HARRIS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— The  use  of  illustrations  is  a 
noticeable  mark  of  Jesus'  teaching.  He  spoke  in 
similes  and  metaphors  and  parables ;  general  rules 
He  illustrated  by  examples  or  stated  in  concrete 
instances.  His  aim  may  be  gathered  from  ob- 
serving what  uses  the  method  actually  served. 

Stones  and  similes,  concrete  facts  and  instances, 
cat<;h  the  ear  of  the  people.  He  who  would  win 
their  attention  must  tnck  out  his  message  in 
pictorial  garb ;  he  must  weave  in  his  truth  with 
earthly  fact  and  incident  on  the  loom  of  fancy. 
Such  teaching  also  remains  in  the  memory.  Truth 
pictured  makes  vivid  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  what 
the  eye  sees  the  memoiy  retains,  store  for  mind 
and  heart  to  brood  over.  Jesus  knew  what  was  in 
man,  and,  desiring  His  message  to  be  current  coin 
for  all,  treasure  of  life  for  the  simplest.  He  spoke 
in  pictures  and  similitudes. 

Illustrative  examples  serve  also  to  make  abstract 
truth  more  easily  understood.  A  tale  may  enter 
in  at  lowly  doors,  bearing  its  load  of  truth  and 
suggestion,  when  a  truth  stated  abstractly  would 
remain  without.  The  concreteness  of  the  poet, 
his  vision  of  truth  and  symbol  wedded  together, 
of  principle  incarnated  in  fact,  is  closely  akin  to 
the  ordinary  man's  ways  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing. It  is  primary ;  the  abstractness  of  thought, 
the  language  of  reflexion  and  analysis,  is  second- 
ary. Jesus  spake  to  the  people  after  their  own 
fashion. 

These  uses  are  obvious ;  but  they  are  only  sur- 
face explanations ;  they  hardly  touch  the  main 
purpose.  When  Jesus  said  (Mt  7*""),  *  What  man 
IS  tnere  of  you,  who,  if  his  son  ask  a  loaf,  will 
give  him  a  stone?  If  ye  then,  being  evU,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ? ',  He  was 
aiming  at  something  more  than  a  clear  and  strik- 
ing presentation  of  His  truth.  He  was  speaking 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  appealing  to  their 
feeling  for  what  is  highest  and  best,  for  what  in 
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reasonable  to  faith  in  goodness.  His  illustration 
was  an  argument  addressed  to  the  heart.  *  In 
theology/  it  is  said  to  be  an  axiom  that  *  parables 
do  not  act  as  arguments*  (Trench",  p.  40  n.);  but 
tliey  may  in  the  sphere  of  faith.  The  parable  of  the 
Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  IS*^*'*)  was  an  answer  to 
Peter's  question,  *  How  often  shall  we  for^ve  ?  *  It 
gives  no  direct  answer  to  that  question.  It  is 
spoken  not  to  the  discursive  intelligence  busy 
aoout  problems,  but  straight  to  the  indigna- 
tions of  the  i^enerous  spirit.  The  better  nature  is 
enlisted  against  the  man  forgiven  who  was  not 
made  thereby  tender-hearted  and  pitiful.  When 
the  lawyer  put  the  searching  question,  '  But  who 
is  my  neighbour  ? '  (Lk  1(P),  Jesus  told  the  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  That  parable  also  does 
not  answer  the  question  directly.  It  rather  sets 
before  the  heart  the  beauty  of  kindness,  and  its 
power  to  break  down  barriers  between  men  which 
the  neighbourhoods  of  race  and  religion  may  leave 
standing.  An  idea,  such  as  that  all  men  are 
potentially  brothers,  is  apt  to  be  barren,  with- 
out conviction,  without  power  of  intellectual  or 
spiritual  inspiration ;  a  story  such  as  this  appeals 
to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live,  that  tender- 
ness in  us  which  leaps  up  in  admiration  of  a  good 
man's  deed. 

The  aim  of  our  Lord's  teaching  was  not  en- 
lightenment, the  bringing  of  clear  ideas  to  the 
mind  :  it  was  to  create  faith  and  sustain  it.  And 
the  form  of  His  teaching — His  parables,  similes, 
metaphors,  concrete  instances — was  a  means  to 
serve  that  end.  *  After  all,*  says  Newman  (Gram, 
of  Assent,  94),  *man  is  not  a  rea.<M)ning  animal; 
he  is  a  seeing,  feeling,  contemplating,  acting 
animal.'  It  is  by  the  lieart  that  man  believes 
unto  salvation.  There  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions, 
the  joy  we  have  in  things,  the  intuitions  of  faith, 
the  admirations  which  rule  conduct  and  fashion 
character  and  shape  our  beliefs.  The  heart  has 
its  own  reasons :  visions  of  what  is  noble  and  fair, 
spells  mighty  there.  And  Jesus'  illustrations  are 
mostly  pictures  painted  for  that  inward  eye,  music 
played  that  the  ear  of  faith  there  may  hear. 

Many  of  Jesus'  parables  and  pictures  are  more 
than  mere  illustrations ;  they  nave  in  them  the 
imagination's  power  of  interpretation,  the  reveal- 
ing vision  of  the  poet.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  (Lk  18''')  is  more  than  an  illus- 
trative example,  it  is  as  Jiilicher  classes  it,  'an 
example  of  the  spiritual  worth  of  humility  before 
God.'  It  reveals,  as  in  a  transparency,  the  essential 
and  hidden  evil  of  a  reli^ous  class.  Our  Lord's  con- 
troversy with  the  Pharisees  sums  itself  up  in  this 
revealing  picture  where  the  inner  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  Pharisaism  is  brought  to  a  luminous  point. 
The  parable  has  the  force  ot  a  revelation,  suddenly 
illumining  a  whole  spiritual  world.  The  same 
quality  is  in  the  illustrations  of  hypocrisy  in  Mt  6. 
These  kindle  a  light  in  the  spiritual  imagination. 
Jesus  takes  the  cases  of  almsgiving,  prayer,  fasting. 
These  are  not  chosen  as  representing  the  three 
spiritual  worlds,  or  spheres  of  duty — neighbour, 
God ,  self  ( Grore).  That  activity  of  the  schematizing 
intellect  is  foreign  to  the  whole  method  of  Jesus. 
These  were  the  lashionable  religions  virtues  of  the 
day,  and  therefore  the  chosen  theatre  of  hypocrisy  : 
self-seeking  in  religion  leaves  the  humble  seques- 
tered virtues  alone ;  and  Christ's  pictures  of  ostenta- 
tious service  there,  have  that  direct  illumination  of 
the  religious  and  ethical  imagination  which  sets  it 
free  from  the  bondage  of  all  extemalism.  Many 
of  the  parables  have  this  quali^,  such  as  the  Seed 
Growing  in  Secret,  the  Grood  ^maritan,  the  Un- 
merciful Servant,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Two 
Debtors. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  an  explanation 
of  Jesus'  use  of  parables  which  is  a  startling  paradox. 


It  is  that  He  spake  to  those  without  in  parables, 
and  that  He  did  so  to  hide  His  meaning  (Mt  13^^'^^ 
Mk  4»- ",  Lk  8*®).  It  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
words  are  not  universally  true,  and  that  the  aim 
of  Jesus  generally  was  to  make  Himself  under- 
stood. So  Jiilicher  (Encyc,  Bibl.  art.  '  Parables ') 
rejects  this  conception,  placed  on  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
as  quite  unhistoncal.  But  we  find  that  in  all  these 
Gospels  thb  explanation  occurs  at  one  place, 
namely,  between  the  narable  of  the  Sower  as  spoken 
to  those  without  ana  its  interpretation  to  the  dis- 
ciples. And  there  the  words  have  a  real  signifi- 
cance. The  parable  did  not  convey  its  meaning  on 
the  face  of  it.  In  the  circumstances  in  whicli  it 
was  spoken,  it  was  largely  an  utterance  of  the 
ironic  spirit.  Jesus  was  looking  on  the  multitudes, 
drawn  together  by  curiosity  and  various  motives, 
caring  so  little,  most  of  them,  for  the  truths 
He  had  to  tell  them  ;  and  He  gave  utterance  to 
the  pathetic  thoughts  of  His  spirit.  He  spoke 
this  parable  which  tells  the  disappointments  of  a 
prophet  and  the  hope  that  sustains  him,  the  faith 
that  some,  his  sheep,  will  know  his  voice.  It  is  a 
simple  enough  parable;  and  yet  a  veil  does  rest 
upon  it  for  the  careless  unspintual  many  who  are 
listening,  though  not  any  veil  of  subtle  allegory. 
Jesus  is  speaking  of  hopes  and  fears  they  compre- 
hend not ;  and,  looking  on  them  in  their  ignorance, 
it  was  natural  that  the  words  of  old  prophecy,  with 
their  kindred  pathos  and  irony,  should  come  to 
His  lips,  and  He  should  speak  about  those  who 
hearing  understood  not  and  whose  hearts  were 
darkened.  That  explanation  has  in  it  a  hint  of 
wider  suggestiveness.  Clearness  and  directness  of 
speech  are  not  the  only  sources  of  enlightenment. 

*  Art  may  tell  a  truth  obliquely,  do  the  thing  shall 
breed  the  thought.'  A  truth  stated  objectively, 
indirectly,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  may  not  compel 
the  understanding;  careless  ones  may  hear  it  as 
though  they  heard  it  not ;  but  it  hasgreater  effective- 
ness with  those  who  receive  it.  That  is  exempli- 
fied in  Jesus'  latest  parables.  These  are  parables 
of  judgment ;  the  sliadow  of  the  Cross  rests  on 
them.  In  them,  by  their  very  fonn,  the  meaning 
is  veiled  somewhat.  The  intention  and  the  value 
of  that  stand  out  strongly  in  this  contrast.  When 
Stephen  stood  before  the  Sanhedrin,  he  said  :  *  Ye 
stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears, 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your  fathers 
did,  so  do  ye ' .  .  .  (Ac  7"**)-  There  is  no  mistaking 
that  accusation,  or  evading  it ;  but  there  is  no 
persuasion  there.  No  wonder  the  bold  truth- 
speaker  was  stoned.    Jesus  says  to  His  enemies, 

*  Hear  another  parable ' ;  and  after  the  parable  of 
the  Two  Sons,  He  tells  the  parable  of  tne  House- 
holder and  his  Vineyard.  It  is  the  same  charge,  but 
spoken  indirectly ;  the  reference  is  left  to  their  own 
tnoughts.  That  is  a  way  of  persuasion  ;  sympathy 
and  love,  which  are  the  sources  of  persuasiveness, 
have  woven  a  vesture  for  the  truth  that,  through 
the  imagination,  it  may  reach  the  heart.  See  art. 
Parables. 

One  great,  though  indirect,  value  of  Jesus'  illus-> 
trations  must  not  be  missed,  i,e.  their  witness  to 
the  man  He  was,  their  revealing  of  His  mind  and 
heartw  (1)  His  figurative  method  of  teaching 
reveals  the  fashion  of  His  mind.  Farrar  speaks 
of  'that  kind  metaphorical  method  of  expression 
which  our  Blessed  Lord  adopted.'  The  thought 
there  is  of  a  stress  put  upon  His  mind  through  a 
sympathetic  accommodation  to  His  simple  un- 
learned hearers,  as  though  He  first  had  a  tnought, 
and  then  searched  for  some  simple  familiar  picture 
to  express  it.  But  a  man's  customary  method  of 
speech  shows  his  manner  of  thinking.  Our  Lord 
'reasoned  in  figures,  because  He  had  an  eye  for 
nature.'  Thought  and  image  were  bom  together 
in  His  seeing ;   His  was  the  poet's  mind,  with  it& 
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concreteneBS  and  beauty,  its  outlook  of  the  whole 
personality,  its  individual  vision  of  things  flushed 
with  emotion ;  and  the  pictures  He  set  in  the  light 
give  joy  to  the  generations  as  they  pass, because  thej 
first  of  all  gave  joy  to  Himself  as  they  arose  in  His 
imagination.  (2)  The  illustrations  He  uses  reveal 
also  the  simplicity  and  fulness  of  His  interest  in  life. 
It  is  amazing  how  the  common  life  of  His  day  passes 
in  procession  through  His  words  !  The  sower  in  the 
fields,  the  merchant  on  his  travels,  the  fisherman 
on  the  beach  looking  over  his  catch,  the  labourers 
waiting  to  be  hired  m  the  market-place,  the  beggar 
at  the  rich  man's  gate  and  the  dogs  licking  nis 
sores,,  the  clamorous  woman  with  her  wrongs  at 
the  unjust  judge's  door,  the  poor  woman  turning 
her  house  upside  down  for  her  lost  coin,  the  play 
of  the  little  children  in  the  streets ;  and  even  the 
faults  and  follies  of  men,  the  Pharisee  with  his 
broad  phylacteries  and  wide  fringes  praying  osten- 
tatiously at  the  street  comers,  the  craft  of  the  dis- 
honest steward,  the  son  who  says  *  I  go,  sir,'  and 
goes  not,  the  anxious  host  beg^ng  for  a  loaf  at 
midnight,  and  the  grumbling  fnend  in  bed  with 
his  children — all  speak  of  the  interest  with  which 
Jesus  looked  on  lire.  '  The  learned  eye  is  still  the 
loving  one. '  He  was  no  thinker  whose  mind  ranged 
among  ideas,  no  dreamer  living  in  a  world  of  ideals. 
His  heart  was  amid  the  pell-mell  of  ordinary  life, 
ordinary  men,  and  ordinary  duties ;  His  thoughts 
of  reli^on  found  their  sphere  there. 

(3)  Jesus'  outlook  on  Is  ature  was  full  of  joy.  That 
is  shown,  not  so  much  b^  the  abundance  of  His 
references,  as  by  the  light  m  which  He  places  them, 
the  thoughts  they  brought  to  Him.  He  speaks  of 
the  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
symbol  ot  His  own  protecting  love  for  Jerusalem  ; 
the  sparrows,  objects  of  Grod's  care;  the  grass  in 
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flowers  of  a  day  with  such  loveliness  and  grace. 
He  touches  also  the  common  things  of  our  life  with 
the  sudden  glory  of  poetry — the  growing  of  the 
corn,  symbol  of  the  upspringing  or  life  in  human 
souls ;  the  care  of  parents  in  the  home,  symbol  of  the 
sleepless  providence  of  the  Heavenly  Father  over 
all  His  children ;  servants  waiting  for  their  lord, 
symbol  of  our  duty  to  an  unseen  Master.  When 
•Jesus  looked  on  Nature  and  the  universal  order  of 
man's  life,  something  great  shone  through — a  DiWne 
and  beautiful  mystery.  It  all  spake  of  the  Father 
in  heaven  who  made  and  loves  it  all ;  it  was  all 
instinct  with  the  presence  of  God's  Spirit.  The 
beauty  of  religion,  its  tenderness  ana  grace,  is 
there ;  and  the  spiritual  glory  of  life.  That  is  an 
outlook  of  the  fullest  joy. 

LiTERATi^RK.— Books  OH  the  Parables,  by  Trench,  Amot,  Dods, 
Bruce;  Steinineyer,  Z>i>  Parabeln  des  Uerrn;  Jiilicher,  Dir 
Gleichnitreden  Jesu ;  Fieblff,  Altjiiditche  Oleiehnum  und  die 
GleichniMe  Jesu;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  qfJemt,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  i. 
5  2  ;  Plummer,  art  *  Parables '  in  Hostinga'  DB ;  Sanday,  OtUlinea 
of  thf  Life  of  Christ,  or  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  DB;  the  various 
Lives  of  Christ.  RlCHARD  GLAISTER. 

IMAGE.— This  is  the  tr.  in  AV  and  RV  of  eUtip, 
In  the  Gospels  it  occurs  only  in  Mt  23^^  ||  Mk  12>« 
II  Lk  20^,  where,  in  Christ's  answer  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  Roman  tribute,  it  refers  to  the  likeness  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius. 

IMAGINATION.— 

Imaffination  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
mentally  the  images  or  'copies'  of  past  elements  of  sense- 
experience.  This  may  be  done  in  three  ways :  (1)  passively,  as 
when  we  reproduce  our  mental  pictures  in  the  form  or  order 
in  which  we  experienced  them  as  sensations ;  or  (2)  actively, 
as  when  wo  combine  the  images  of  past  sensations  into  fresh 
groups  for  purposes  of  our  oun,  as  in  the  telling  of  an  imagin- 
ary story  ;  or  (8)  creatively,  as  when  these  images  are  iwed  to 
symbolise  abstract  ideas,  or  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth.    There  are  great  differences  in  the  endow- 


ments of  individual  men  and  women  in  these  respectn     Maqj 
have  but  a  faint  power  of  me      " 
and  objects,  and  among  those 
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have  but  a  faint  power  of  mentally  reprodudnir 
and  objects,  and  among  those  in  whom  the  powei 
veloped,  some  are  able  best  to  reproduce  visual  images  (artleteX 
others  auditory  impressions  (musiciansX  others  the  images  of 
movement  (those  possessing  the  dramatic  gift!  The  poetic  or 
creative  temperament  is  nchly  endowed  with  all  these  apti- 
tudes, and  makes  a  free  use  of  its  resources  in  the  pieeent^lon 
of  ideal  scenes  and  events  as  a  medium  for  inculcating  ite 
message. 

Students  of  our  Lord's  personality  will  at  once 
recognize  that  He  possessed  the  creative  tempera- 
ment in  its  noblest  development.  He  was  psychi- 
cally endowed  with  a  rich  and  varied  imagination, 
which  was  disciplined,  like  all  His  human  gifts,  to 
the  finest  pitch  of  efficiency,  and  consecrated  to 
the  highest  uses.  His  discourses  are  crowded  with 
bright  and  vivid  pictures,  symbolic  of  the  great 
truths  which  He  iiad  come  to  reveal.  They  are 
expressed  in  language  that  is  rich,  mnsioal,  and 
full  of  verbal  colour  and  rhythmic  phrases.  In 
the  narrative  portions  and  the  parables  there  is 
also  a  striking  dramatic  element,  which  ^ves 
them  wonderful  life  and  movement. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  imagination  of  Jesus, — 
It  is  the  last  feature — the  dramatic — which  is  the 
most  prominent  quality  in  the  imagination  of  onr 
Lord.     If  the  form  of  His  teaching  can  be  relied 
on  as  an  indication  of  His  mental  endowments,  it 
is  clear  that  truth  naturally  clothed  itself  for  Him 
in  the  form  of  concrete  pictures   and  ^pibolic 
events.    This  is  probably  tlie  key  to  the  Tempta- 
tion scenes  so  vividly  described  m  Mt  4*"*^     The 
temptations  of  His  public  life  became  visualixed 
in  these  typical  scenes,  and  in  fighting  them  thus 
prophetically,  He  rehearsed  the  long  drama  of  His 
luture  spiritual  conflicts,  and  overcame  them  be- 
forehand.   The  same  dramatic  way  of  deiJing  with 
the  critical  facts  of  His  life  and  work  may  be  seen 
in  such  incidents  as  are  detailed  in  Mt  9"*^  21** 
26*-  ®,  Lk  10**,  and  many  others.    This  instinctive 
love  of  a  dramatic  situation  as  the  vehicle  of  im- 
parting spiritual  truth,  is  illustrated  aJso  in  the 
frequent  use  of  object-lessons  full  of  incident  and 
movement.    Sometimes  He  made  a  sudden  and 
skilful  use  of  op^x>rtunities  offered  to  Him  in  the 
course  of  social  intercourse,  as  in  Mk  6**  10^  12**, 
Lk  5«  7**  14i-«  17"  etc.     In  other  cases  He  de- 
liberately created  the  situation,  and  then  drew  the 
lesson  with  which  He  desired  to  impress  the  spec- 
tators, as  in  Mk  9»-^,  Mt  IS'*',  Lk  22"-»  and  Jn 
132-ia^     (The  incident  of  the  Blasted  Fig-tree,  if 
understood  as  a  simple  but  vivid  action-parable, 
loses  all  the  ethical  difficulties  which  have  hidden 
its  meaning  from  so  many  commentators). 

The  pictorial  side  of  onr  Lord's  imagination  is 
scarcely  less  obvious  than  the  dramatic.  He  was 
temperamentally  as  well  as  spiritually  in  the 
deepa**t  synipatiiy  with  Nature  m  all  her  varying 
moods,  her  wealth  of  life,  her  process  of  growth  ; 
and  He  was  a  keen  and  accurate  observer  of  her 
ways,  showing  a  vi\dd  interest  in  the  life  of  plants 
and  animals  (Mt  6*  7"  6*  8*)  and  in  the  common 
experiences  of  human  life.  These  impressions 
were  all  stored  up,  as  He  watched  them,  in  the 
treasure-house  of  a  faultless  memory,  to  be  after- 
wards used  as  drapery  for  the  everlasting  trutlis 
of  the  Kingdom  in  a  way  which  makes  many  of 
His  discourses  a  perfect  arabesque  of  beautiful 
imagery.  His  predominating  love,  however,  was 
for  images  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  human  life 
and  experience.  He  seldom  used  imagei^  of  a 
purely  natural  kind,  i,e.  drawn  from  the  imper- 
sonal action  of  physical  or  vital  forces :  there  is 
nearly  always  some  Iiuman  agent  or  sufferer  in  view 
whose  action  or  suflcring  invests  the  simile  w^ith  a 
sympathetic  as  well  as  an  intellectual  aspect.  Thus 
He  was  fond  of  drawing  His  word-pictures  from  the 
occupations  of  such  mmiliar  folk  as  shepherds, 
husbandmen,  fishermen ;  from  social  customs  in 
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the  home, — marriage  ceremonies,  feasts,  saluta- 
tions, joumeyings ;  and  even  from  bodily  life  and 
sensations, — the  eye,  ear,  bones,  feet,  hunger  and 
thirst,  laughing,  moumine,  sickness,  sleep,  etc. 
Our  Lord's  use  of  natural  imageiy  may  be  put 
into  words  written  elsewhere  by  the  present 
writer : 

*  Nature  is  intereating  to  Him  only  as  the  handiwork  of  God, 
and  the  mirror  of  Hia  perfectiona  or  providential  care  for  Hb 
creatures,  or  of  Him  as  the  Creator  of  human  Joys  and  sorrows. 
The  cold  impersonal  attitude  of  the  modem  sdentist  towards 
the  creation  was  impossiUe  to  the  Lover  of  Souls.  Nature  with 
Him  is  the  vehicle  of  truth  as  applied  to  conduct :  she  b  a 
hundle  of  analogies  in  the  sense  of  tne  poet : 

**  Tv^'o  worlds  are  ours ;  'tis  sin  alone 
Forbids  us  to  deacry 
The  mystic  earth  and  heaven  within 
Plain  as  the  earth  and  sky.** 

In  thb  way  our  view  of  Nature  b  beautifully  enriched  and  im- 
pregnated with  higher  meanings :  and  her  operations  resolve 
themselves  into  a  series  of  delightful  reminders  of  human  duty 
and  of  Divine  love '  (The  Matter  and  Hit  Method,  p.  07)l 

The  imaginative  side  of  our  Lord's  mind  is  seen, 
finally,  in  the  artistic  use  of  language.  Whether 
He  spoke  in  the  dialect  of  the  common  people,  or 
(occasionally  at  least)  in  that  form  of  Greek  wluch 
was  commonly  Imown  in  Palestine,  in  which  the 
Gospels  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  even  if  we  have  His  discourses  only  in  trans- 
lation, they  are  full  of  characteristic  qualities  of 
vividness,  terseness,  and  colour.  His  use  of  popular 
proverbs  in  fresh  applications  (Mt  9^*" "  7*  5"  ^^ 
1115  12*7  igaB^  Mk  1(P.»  etc.) ;  His  love  of  paradox 
(see  Mt  5*"^  for  four  striking  instances  of  this ; 
also  Mk  10®  and  Jn  6") ;  the  exquisite  grace  of 
some  of  His  descriptions  of  natural  processes  (Mt 
6»ir.  734ft)^  anti  ^f  s^^iai  functions  (Mt  25»-"),  to- 
gether with  the  symmetrical  build  of  many  of  His 
sentences  and  discourses  (esp.  Mt  25*^"^),  show  a 
ma-stery  over  the  resources  of  lanmiage  to  which 
onl^  a  poet  whose  natural  gift  had  b^n  carefully 
disciplined  to  liigh  uses  could  attain.  The  more 
the  form  of  our  Lord's  teaching  is  studied,  the 
more  does  this  verbal  skill  impress  the  reader  as 
complete  and  minute. 

2.  Practical  uses  of  this  imaginative  element  in 
our  Lord^s  discourses. — The  method  of  Jesus  being 
exclusivel5r  oralf  it  is  easy  to  see  how  valuable  is 
this  pictorial,  dramatic,  vividly  expressed  quality 
that  runs  through  them  all.  In  order  that  this 
method  should  be  effective  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  it  was  essential  that  it  should 
have  the  marks  of  simplicity,  concreteness,  vivid- 
ness, and  brevity.  It  must  be  simple,  as  it  was 
meant  to  become  current  not  amongst  scholars, 
disciplined  in  the  use  of  complicated  trains  of 
thought,  well  used  to  abstract  lines  of  reasoning, 
and  capable  of  retaining  these  in  their  memory  for 
a  long  time,  but  amongst  the  common  crowd  of 
listeners  who  had  had  only  an  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  were  incapable  of  givine  a  close  and  sus- 
tained attention  to  any  train  of  thought.  It  must 
be  concrete,  because  such  people  always  thought 
and  spoke  in  such  terms  as  were  closely  allied  to 
their  daily  experience.  It  must  be  vivid,  because 
otherwise  no  deep  or  lasting  impression  could  be 
made  on  such  occasional  and  unstudied  oppor- 
tunities as  our  Lord  habitually  used  to  disseminate 
HLs  teaching.  And  it  must  he  brief  and  portable, 
for  it  was  meant  not  merely  for  those  who  listened 
t^  Him  at  the  time,  but  also  for  those  who  should 
afterwards  *  believe  in  his  name  *  through  the 
'  preaching  and  teaching '  of  the  eye-witnesses  and 
au<iitors  of  His  earthly  ministry.  All  these  ends 
were  perfectly  served  by  the  imaginative  method 
of  presenting  truth  chosen  by  the  Great  Teacher, 
and  consistently  followed  by  Him  throughout  His 
public  life,  ms  wisdom  is  shown  by  the  event, 
it  was  probably  many  years  before  any  large  por- 
tion of  liis  discouiBes  and  life-story  was  committed 


to  writing.  But  there  are  clear  indications  that 
great  care  was  taken  to  give  the  generaJ  outlines  of 
the  teaching  accurately  and  without  admixture,  and 
that  the  utmost  reverence  was  felt  for  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  their  Lord's  utterances  by  the  Apostles 
and  their  first  pupils.  Converts  were  carefully 
taught  from  the  earliest  times  in  catechumjen 
classes  in  the  *  doctrine  of  Christ '  (cf.  1  Co  15", 
Col  2",  Lk  l^*'),  and  they  were  counselled  to  be 
specially  careful  to  retain  and  transmit  the  exact 
form  in  which  the  teaching  (the  *  fair  deposit  *  of 
truth)  had  been  delivered  to  them  (cf.  2Ti  1",  a 
very  significant  passage).  It  was  only  as  these 
first  witnesses  were  one  by  one  removed  by  death, 
or  so  scattered  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  appeal, 
that  any  need  for  a  ^\Titten  version  of  the  Gospel 
began  to  be  felt.  Then  the  immediate  disciples  of 
the  Apostles  would  endeavour  to  perpetuate  their 
record  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ  by  com- 
mitting it  to  writing.  In  this  way  the  first  two 
Synoptic  Grospels  may  have  taken  shape,  using  the 
common  basis  of  the  oral  Gospel  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build.  In  time  various  versions  would 
arise,  which  were  collated  and  welded  together 
into  a  more  accurate  whole  by  scholarly  men  such 
as  St.  Luke  (l^"*).  Finally,  as  the  last  survivor  of 
the  original  group  passed  away,  his  followers 
would  have  a  strong  desire  to  rescue  his  personal 
reminiscences  from  oblivion  ere  it  was  too  mte,  and 
thus  the  Fourth  Gospel  arose  as  a  supplement  to 
the  others. 

If  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  are  compared  as 
to  their  form,  further  light  is  shed  on  the  wisdom 
of  our  Lord  in  usine  the  imaginative  style  of 
speech  as  a  vehicle  for  His  oral  teaching.  St. 
Paul's  involved  literary  style,  full  as  it  is  of 
technical  terms,  long  sentences,  and  abstract 
trains  of  reasoning,  could  not  possibly  have  served 
as  the  vehicle  of  a  spoken  Gospel,  though,  as  a 
supplementary  comnientaiy  and  exposition  of  the 
trutlis  enshrined  in  that  Gospel,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose  ;  and  the  same  is  true, 
with  qualifications,  of  the  other  NT  writers. 

8.  A  lesson  for  preachers. — ^The  example  of  the 
Great  Teacher  still  applies  to  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  carry  on  the  Unristian  function  of  preach- 
ing. In  more  illiterate  periods,  preachers  naturally 
followed  thb  method  of  putting  their  discourses 
into  a  concrete,  illustrative,  and  vivid  style ;  but 
as  books  have  spread,  and  the  habit  of  reading 
has  become  general,  there  has  been  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  throw  sermons  into  a  more  literary  form. 
While  this  has  been  partly  inevitable  and  is  so  far 
justifiable,  it  is  certain  that  the  pulpit  has  lost 
much  of  its  influence  because  of  this  unconscioiLS 
change  of  method.  All  sjooken  discourse  should 
aim  at  the  qualities  of  simplicity,  concreteness, 
vividness,  and  brevity  of  expression,  which  are  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  discourses  and  parables 
of  Christ.  The  very  plethora  of  books  makes  this 
speciaJly  needful  in  an  age  when  the  human  mind 
is  overburdened  with  the  rushing  details  of  daily 
experience,  and  the  evanescent  appeal  of  ephemeral 
literature.  Unique  as  are  many  of  the  qualities 
that  belong  to  Christ  as  a  preacher,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  contrast  between  the  Orientju 
environment  in  which  He  lived  and  that  of  our 
own  day,  there  is  nothing  that  more  needs  to  be 
built  into  our  training  of  young  preachers  than  a 
close  study  of  the  method  of  the  Master  with  a 
view  to  aidapt  it  to  our  o^n  day  and  circum- 
stances. 

LrmiATrRB.— Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jenis,  i.  106-151 ;  Stalker, 
Imoffo  Chritti,  ch.  xiiL  E.  GKIFFITH-JoNES. 

IMITATION. — 1.  Christian  Ethics  was  roughly 
constituted  in  the  early  centuries  by  the  reco^i- 
tion  of  two  moralities— -common  morality,  requiring 
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a  ininimani  of  obedience  to  law  from  those  living 
in  the  world,  and  fir»t-clas8  morality,  the  super- 
legal  or  supererogatory  goodness  of  those  who 
practised  asceticism.  Into  the  service  of  the 
latter,  with  its  *  counsels  of  perfection '  (1  Co  7^ 
with  Mt  19^* — these  texts  are  very  early  applied  in 
this  fashion),  all  Christian  enthusiasm  tended  to 
pour  itself.  This  more  exacting  life  is  praised  as 
making  men  resemble  the  anacls.  Christ  had  de- 
scribed the  angels  as  unweaded  (Mt  22**  ||) ;  an 
age,  preoccupied  with  problems  of  sex,  fastened 
upon  this  as  the  leading  truth  in  regard  to  those 
exalted  beings.  But  it  is  in  point  of  fact  a  mere 
external — and  therefore,  of  course,  it  is  imitable  ! 
The  essential  thing  is,  that  angels  '  fulfil  God's 
word'  (Ps  103*').  To  our  Lord  Himself  this  was 
the  essential  about  them  :  *  Thy  will  be  done,  as 
in  heaven.,  so  on  earth  *  (Mt  6^**).  And,  when  we 
think  of  tliat  truth,  we  see  that  our  proper  pattern 
is  not  the  angels,  but  the  Son.  About  angels  we 
know  little,  if  anything,  that  is  certain.  They 
are  supernatural,  almost  unnatural  beings.  The 
Son  came  into  this  world  that  we  might  know 
Him,  and  has  obeyed  God's  will  under  our  own 
conditions,  in  their  extremest  and  most  burden- 
some type. 

2.  Tnis  reinterpretation  —  imitation  of  Christ 
rather  than  of  angels — took  place  within  Catholic 
ethics,  with  a  great  gain  in  the  direction  of  living 
Christian  truth.  The  most  conspicuous  leader  was 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ( 1 182-1226),  *  that  child  of  nature 
and  child  of  Grod,  half  an^rcl  and  half  nightingale  * 
(C.  Bigg).  Long  before  nis  time,  the  pattern  of 
asceticism  had  been  summed  up  in  three  virtues. 
Poverty,  Chastity  (i.e.  celibacy),  and  Obedience. 
There  may  have  been  pre-Chnstian  influences  at 
work  in  so  moulding  Christian  monasticism.  But 
the  pattern  of  Christ  could  also  be  recognized  in 
these  virtues.  He  had  *  become  poor '  (2  Co  8") ; 
He  had  *  made  himself  a  eunuch  for  the  kinmUlm 
of  heaven's  sake'  (Mt  19^') ;  He  had  been  'obedi- 
ent even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross ' 
(Ph  2^).  Of  course,  historical  knowledge  and  Cliris- 
tian  insight — but  the  Middle  Ages  were  weak  in 
both  —  see  differences  as  well  as  similarities. 
Al)ove  all,  Christ,  who  was  persecuted  and  slain 
as  a  revolutionary,  can  hardly  serve  in  fairness  as 
a  pattern  of  blind  obedience  to  constituted  human 
authorities.  But,  to  St.  Francis,  the  requirements 
of  obedience — a  rule  for  his  *  Order,'  and  unhesitat- 
ing submission  to  the  Pope— were  established  con- 
ditions, which  he  never  thought  of  criticising. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  *  chastity.' 
The  really  important  features  of  St.  Francis'  char- 
acter, and  of  the  movement  it  gave  rise  to,  were  as 
follows.  ( 1 )  By  the  idea  of  imitating  the  behaviour 
of  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Francis  cut  his  way  direct 
to  the  centre  of  things,  unhindered,  if  unhelped, 
by  the  oversown  and  often  corrupt  Church  sys- 
tem of  his  time,  and  restored  new  life  to  personal 
religion  and  personal  Christianity.  (2)  His  en- 
thusiasm for  i)overty  was  a  living  contribution  to 
reli|pou8  progress.  Poverty  to  him  was  no  in- 
herited conventional  virtue.  He  joyed  in  it. 
And,  in  this  joy,  he  penetrated  beyond  externals, 
and  showed  that  he  had  drunk  from  deep  and 
full  fountains.  Poverty  may  he  acquired  by  imi- 
tation ;  joy  cannot.  If  there  was  something  of 
extravagance  in  St.  Francis'  love  of  poverty,  tliere 
was  also  a  permanent  moral  idea  —  the  *  simple 
life.'  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  claims  or  con- 
ditions or  limitations  of  that  virtue  ;  but  we  greet 
it  with  reverence  in  so  great  a  genius  as  our  Saint. 
Still  further,  we  must  recognize  in  St.  Francis'  joy 
the  influences  of  romance.  *  Poverty  '  was  his 
dear  '  bride.'  It  was  not  for  nothing  tnat  he  lived 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  We  recognize,  too,  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  ;  St.  Francis  *  entered  religion ' 


at  25,  and  died  at  44.    These  are  accessories — inno- 
cent and  touching  accessories — at  which   Chris- 
tianity may  smile,  but  certainly  will  not  frown. 
The  centre  lies  deeper.    Who   can   doabt    that 
Christ's  o>vn  joy  dwelt  in  St.   Francis?    (3)  He 
was  a  servant  of  his  fellow-men.    Here  in  part  he 
inherited  from  the  Church.    The  first  ascetics  were 
hermits,  living  in  solitude ;  but  the  social  instinct, 
guided  by  the  sagacity  of  Church  rulers,    crept 
after  the  solitaries,  drew  them  into  onion,  placed 
them  under  rule,  and  in  many  cases  set  them  to 
useful  work.       The  two  great  orders  of   friars, 
Dominicans  as  well  as  Franciscans,  were  preachers. 
But,  besides  preaching,  St.  Francis  and  all   his 
followers  who  really  shared  his  spirit  were  helpers 
of  men  in  their  needs  and  miseries ;  a  very  genoine 
part  of  the  pattern  set  by  Christ.    (4)  The  order  of 
Tertiaries — semi- Franciscans,  men  or  women,  living 
in  the  world  ;  not  even  pledged  to  celilxicy — vtsa  a 
gallant  attempt  to  minimize  the  distinction  between 
the  two  moralities,  and  to  make  personal  Chris- 
tianity, as  St.  Francis  had  discovei^  it,  avaOable 
for  non-ascetics.     Here  then  we  see  the  Christianitv 
of  imitation  at  its  very  best  (but,  as  we  have  noted, 
it  is  more  than  imitation).      St.  Francis'  Chris- 
tianity is  an  all-round  thing — living,  attractive, 
strong,  serviceable,  joyous.    Why  could   he   not 
refonn    the   Church    by  his    indirect   influence? 
Perhaps  he  was  too  sweet.    Perhaps  the  lingering 
taint  of  the  theory  of  two  castes  and  two  moralities 
frustrated  him.     Again,  external  poverty  might 
not  be  in  others  what  it  was  in  St.  Francis,  the 
vehicle  of  simplicity  and  spiritual  joy.    Most  obvi- 
ously, external  poverty  broke  down — even  Francis- 
cans evaded  the  full  sacrifice.    It  is  little  shame 
to  have  failed  in  a  region  where  no  one  wholly 
succeeds.    Yet  we  must  note  that  where  St.  Francis 
failed,  Luther  triumphed. 

8.  Monasticism  has  left  us  a  literary  monn- 
ment  of  a  kindred  type  of  Christianity;  one  of 
the  Church's  and  one  of  the  world's  classics; 
k  Kempis'  work  known  by  the  [historically  doubt- 
ful] name.  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  As  lone  as 
human  sorrow  endures,  and  faith  is  not  dead 
among  men,  this  book  will  be  treasured  and  held 
in  reverence.  Christ  died  on  the  cross ;  we  must 
accept  a  crucifying,  a  denying,  an  abnegation  of 
self  and  self-wiU.  There  the  message  of  the  book 
stops.  Our  fellow-men,  even  our  Cnristian  breth- 
ren, are  only  thought  of  as  hindrances  to  Divine 
communion,  tempters  who  threaten  to  impede  our 
sanctification.  A  Kempis  falls  far  below  St.Francis, 
who  served  men  for  Christ's  sake  with  eager 
loyalty.  The  dangerous  one-sidedness  of  this  glori- 
ous book  is  not  due  to  externalizing  Christ^  ex- 
ample. Externally  even,  the  Gospels  rebuke  it 
witn  a  loud  voice.  And  the  book  is  not  external. 
It  has  mystical  depth  and  inwardness.  Mystidsm 
touched  with  the  Christian  spirit  is  its  strength. 
But  the  defects  which  mar  it  lie  no  less  deep. 

4.  The  Reformation  abolished  the  *  higher' 
morality  of  asceticism,  with  its  imitation  of  sach 
outward  circumstances  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  as 
His  poverty  or  His  celibacy.  Ordinary  lay  Chris- 
tianity was  seen  to  involve  a  *more  perfect' 
obedience  than  the  will -worship  of  the  monk. 
(Recent  study  of  Luther  has  called  in  question  his 
insight  on  such  points ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  grasped  the  principle,  however  his  remarks 
in  detail  may  show  tlie  distorting  influence  of  the 
mediaeval  tradition).  It  is  also  to  be  recognised 
that  Protestant  Christianity,  with  its  emphasis  on 
the  Pauline  Gospel  of  the  cross — Christ  died  for 
tis  —  had  less  receptiveness  for  the  thought  of 
Christ's  example,  in  several  of  its  forms.  Kitschl 
and  some  other  modem  Protestants  even  assert 
that  Christ's  example  amounts  to  no  more  than 
faultless  fulfilment  of  vocation — a  vocation  very 
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different  from  ours.  This  parnJox  belonj?'  to  llie 
art.  '  Example'  rnthor  than  to  the  prewent  urticle. 
"Wbat  we  have  to  inaiat  upon  is  thia — Christ  can- 
not be  tmly  followed  by  imitating  Him  in  externals. 
But  haa  the  NT  erred?  He  who  was  greatest 
humbled  Himself ;  the  Master  of  all  served ;  the 
~y  innotientauH'eierin  all  history  forgave 


le  perf eutly  inni 
ignidBinKly ;  t 


Jn  IS"*,  Mt  20",  1  P  2",  Lk  23>«,  I  Jn  3'').  Can 
this  wonderfal  many-sided  example  be  exchanged 

for  a  dry  scholaattc  formula  like  'fidelity  to  a 
vocation  T  We  have  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  I'ro- 
teHtantiam,  with  ita  rediscovery  of  the  gospel  of 
God'«  love,  and  with  its  rejiudiation  of  false  (mon- 
astic) eonceptions  of  the  higher  life,  should  blnr  at 
huiiie  points  that  moral  claim  which  is,  in  truth, 
hi};U  OS  heaven — high  aa  Christ  Himself. 

S.  Asceticism  is  an  obsolete  danger  in  modern 
FrotcMtant  circles ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
tendency  to  'imitation'  inny  tako  other  forma. 
The  socialistic  reading  of  Clirlet'a  words — social- 
ismcroHsed  with  crazyaltruism  ;  anarchistic  social- 
ism or  socialistic  anarchism  ;  extremes  meet ! — is 
primarily  a  wooden  way  of  conceiving  Cliriafs 
teaching,  just  aa  imitation  is  a  wooden  way  uf 
following  Cliriat's  example.  If  we  ri.w  into  the 
re^on  of  Christian  principle,  both  dangers  vanish. 
But  there  ia  a  more  Buntle  connexion  between 
ideaa  of  imitation  and  a  false  programme  for  the 
Christian  life.  Many  scllemes  of  the  Atonement 
[e.g.  the  late  Dr.  Moberly's)  tell  us  in  snbatance 
that  Christ  initiated  a  process — to  Dr.  Moherly,  a 
penitential  process  of  self-mortiBcation  ;  to  others, 
a  process  ol  world- redeeming  love — which  Chris- 
tians must  prolong.  This  is  snbstantially  imita- 
tion over  again.  We  are  to  be  saved  by  '  being 
audi  men  aa  He  was,  too.'  The  Pauline  and 
FriiCeatant  gospel  tells  ns  that  ChrLtt  ulfered  and 
finished  the  great  sacriQce.  We  may  well  recoil 
from  the  old  vulgar  train  of  thought  deecribed  by 
M'Leod  Campbell;  'He  autfered  —  I  shall  not 
suffer ' ;  but  God  forbid  we  slionld  dream  that  we 
slinro,  in  all  reapects  and  for  every  purpose,  the 
lotof  Chriat.  WefiUupremainingBUlfering— ifwe 
are  found  worthy— but  we  do  not  fill  oat  an  uncom- 

Eleted  Atonement;  tliat  was  'finished,'  once  and 
IT  alt,  in  mysterious  angnish,  in  agony  out  of 
which  springs  our  new  life.  We  have  not  fully  nn. 
learned  the  dreary  external  programme  of  itiiita- 
tioa  tilt  we  confess  Christ  unambiguoualy  as  our 
life  and  our  only  hope.  We  are  to  reseiuhle  Him, 
parlly  an  the  younger  bom  rei<enible  the  elder 
brother,  partly  as  the  aaved  resemble  the  Savionr. 
ConfeHsing  this,  we  are  prepared  to  team  those 
further  things  He  haa  to  tcacli  ns  about  the  ways 
of  conformity  to  Hia  image.  Protestantism  is  to 
be  developed  or  supplemented,  but  mast  not  be 
abolished.  Christian  ethics  presuppose  the  Chris- 
tian gospel.    They  can  never  take  ita  place. 
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Ho  BERT  Mackintosh. 
IHHAHENCE  (Lat.  in,  '  in,'  and  meinere,  •  to 
remain')  means  n£i(/in^  or  dwelUngin.  in  general 
it  denotes  the  esiatence  and  operation  of  one  thing 
within  another.  In  PkUotophy  it  expressea  the 
identity  of  the  originating  and  causal  principle,  in- 
volved in  the  genesis  of  the  universe,  with  the 
nniverae  itself  in  ita  progressive  liistory.  In  The- 
Blouy  it  denotes  the  mdwelling  and  operation  of 
God  within  the  entire  univerae.  of  which  He  is  the 
first  cause  and  the  abi<ling  ground.  It  stands  in 
with  '  tranM^endence,'  which  ijnphes  that 


(iod  is  prior  lo,  and  not  limited  by,  the 
'.vhioh  depends  upon  Hiii 


tinned  e 


I  gin  and  eon- 
and  trauscend- 

.__   ....  exclusive  of  each  other.     A  correct 

theiatic  philosophy  gives  a  place  to  each  of  these 
principles  in  its  exposition  of  the  relations  of  God 
to  the    -' 
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a  IntfreMlne. 
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priDclple  ol  Dpenllve  IntelliEmce  in  thg  unlxne,  Li  the 
Ideallatlc  ayatem  ol  Plkto,  ucording  to  which  the  idtai  OM, 
are  aupfioKd  lo  be  archetypal  in  God  become  ect3pal  in  the 
unlrene,  and  comtltute  lie  nal  csaenee,  ord«r,  ud  iDlelhgl- 
blUty,  the  imnunence  at  Di\tj  ia  involved.  The  aiue  aonca- 
tion  ij  also  implied  in  the  ttmalformi  o(  AilitoUe,  acconSng 
to  which  the  fwuer  of  tlie  worldntouhlBdlclnboahr-'^ — ' — - 
whole.  The  Anatoteiian  diatincUon  between  the 
actsol  the  loulin  forming  a  purpoee  and  Ita  liannE 

In  the  tut  Platonic  phiioaoph)-  ol  the  School  of  A 
the  priiieiple  ol  the  t^iyti,  eipe<^a11y  in  the  handa  or 
Jew,  al<o  BUEgeiU  the  He*  ol  immanence-  Phil< 
borrowed  the  temi  Irom  the  IVisdoni  literature,  wb 

Plata  hid  calli>d  Atiu.;    ThIa  tuage  ol  the  \fTai  Xrn 
toittg  In  llaell  and  on  account  ol  ila  baring  upon  th 
the  nrae  tenii  in  the  Foarth  Gospel. 
■^  —--'-"  -*-llo*ophy  the  dictum  ol  UaI 

ly  only  when  we  eee  them  i - . 

-.  -  .  Jlogy  of  Lelbnili,  according  to  which  a  liul 

piiiwlple  ia  auppobcd  to  lie  at  tjie  heart  ol  all  thinga.  both 
involve  the  idea  of  immanenoc.  Spbiam'a  puitheigoi,  ae.  in- 
deed, all  pontheinn,  so  emphoeiieB  immanence  that  tranacend- 
ence  haa  no  ptaoe.  The  olwiiiita  idealism  ol  the  Uevellah 
type  of  phlloaophy  and  the  Hindu  theoaophy  both  make  bo 
much  ol  (he  Immanence  ol  the  Deity  that  Hb  tnuucendence 
Is  quite  Dbacuml.  In  the  phlloaophf  of  oar  awn  time  there  Is 
^  tendency  towards  a  luller  reco^mtion  of  the  inunane^ice  of 


know  thing!  tr 


Ood,  and  Ihia  te 


id  thelstjc  philosophy,  a 


a  more  vital  theology- 

This  article  haa  to  do  mainly  with  the  idea  of 
immanence  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
and  specially  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesuit  Christ.  The  Synoptics  do  not  give  as  much 
prominen<«  to  the  Divine  immanence  as  does  the 
Vonrth  GuHpel.  It  might  be  too  mnch  to  aay  that 
transcendence  prevails  in  the  former  and  imman. 
ence  in  the  latter ;  yet  it  is  true  that  one  of  the 
points  of  dillerence  between  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  the  way  in  which  the  relations 
between  God  and  the  universe  are  construed. 

1.  In  the  Stjnoptiea  there  are  hinia  of  the  Divine 
immanence  m  jtature  which  resemble  the  OT 
utterances  upon  thb  point,  e.g.  Mt  5**  6"",  Slfc  6", 
Lk  21^.  Transcendence  ia  not  excluded  in  these 
passages.  God's  immanence  in  mnn  is  alno  aug- 
gested  by  Mt  e*  10»,  Mk  I3i',  Lk  I"  2"  U".  The 
fact  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  Christ  is  alluded 
to  in  Mt  3"  4'  12'"  27",  Mk  1"  9",  Lk  4".  -That 
God  ia  immanent  in  some  scn.'te  in  the  mibjects 
of  His  Kingdom  is  implied  in  Mt  10"  13"  18"  28", 
Mk  l'^  Lk  13".  It  may  be  a<lded  that  demon- 
iacal immanence  in  men  is_oftrai_ expressed 


Synoptic) 


,  .''g"mi='\^,  Mk  3"  9'^,  Lk  8»." 
scarcely  conclude  from  these  and  aimilar 
passages  that  special  stress  ia  laid  upon  the  idea  of 
immanence  in  the  Synoptica.  The  fact  tliat  God 
is  constantly  in  vitjii  and  operative  contact  with 
the  entire  universe  of  being  is  very  evident ;  but 
GoA\  boinL-  and  activity  are  not  necessarily  limited 
by  the  universe.  He  ia  the  First  Cause  of  all 
things,  yet  second  causes  have  their  place  and 
dependent  efficiency  in  the  universe.  Hence  it 
is  that  (!od's  transcendence  is  clearly  recognized. 
3,  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  immanence  has  a  larger 

Etace.  ISome  interpreters  suppose  that  St.  John 
orrowed  many  of  his  idea<<,  especially  that  of  the 
\lrfOt.  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  represented 
by  Philo  of  Alexandria,  who  combined  some  OT 
ideas  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  But  there 
are  diflerences  between  the  Xi^ot  doctrine  of  St. 
John  and  that  of  Philo  which  entirely  exclude  the 
Bupposition  that  St.  John  was  a  mere  borrower. 


The  foL't  that  he  iiiakuH  no  alluiiiun  tu  Philu  or  Ui 
Akxajulria,  hut  ruther  atiaunies  that  he  feathered 
hid  ideas  from  the  teaching  of  Jexus,  fuliy  justilies 


this  V 

The  immanence  of  God  in  nature  is  implied  in 
Jn3"4>*U»'.  Hia  ijnnianence  in  f«an  U  suBgeated 
in  !'-»  8"  14'.  Here  Umi.  in  »onie  active  way,  is 
operative  in  nature  and  in  the  suul  of  man  an  its 
Divine  light. 

Hut  it  IB  in  Jams  Christ  that  the  Foartli  Goxpel 
finds  the  immanence  of  God  in  a  Kpecial  manner. 
For  this  aeel'-"  6"  7^  a=«-"  10*  l^«-»  )3"  14"- 
Id  M  ijjM  1617.  a  lyt.  ai.  a  Jq  several  of  these  passugea 
the  term  \6yin  is  nsed  conconiing  Jesus  Christ.  In 
this  tena  the  idea  of  immanence  is  involved ;  but 
as  this  topic  is  fully  treated  in  orL  LOQOS  it  need 
not  be  disunsaed  at  length  here.  Snffiee  it  to  say 
that  JeauB  Clirist,  as  the  eternal  Logos,  is  re- 
garded by  many  an  the  Divine  principle  b^  wlioso 
agency  the  operative  intelligence  of  God  is  mani- 
fested and  made  elToctive  in  the  entire  univenie. 
Care  is  needed  here  not  to  cive  too  mucli  of  the 
colour  of  the  Alexandrian  pbiTosojihy  to  tlie  teach- 
ing of  the  Fourth  fjospel  upon  this  point. 

Tliis  tioHpol  also  lays  streiw  upon  the  fact  that 
God  is  immanent  in  iclictters,  oh  the  subjects  of 
His  spiritual  Kingdom.  Bee  3^  4'*  0"  T"-*  11" 
Iji-io  i78.js.iu_  jn  paasagBB  like  theao  the  fact  is 
presented  that  there  is  such  u  union  with,  and 
participation  in,  Christ  on  the  port  of  believers, 
that  He  is  said  to  be  the  source  of  a  spiritual 
life  which  is  Divine,  In  a  deep  mystical  sense 
God  may  be  regarded  aw  immanent  in  believers  by 
virtue  of  this  union,  and  their  partaking  of  tiio 
Divine  nature  thereby. 


no  way  conditioned  by  it.  Hence  tliey  present  a 
sound  Theism,  which  gives  a  proper  place  alike  to 
the  immanence  and  transcendence  of  God  in  the 
relations  wlitcli  He  Hiistains  to  tlie  nniverse.  It 
may  Ije  added  that  the  fact  of  thLs  immanent  and 
traascendent  relation,  rather  than  tlie  mode  of  it, 
is  set  fortli  in  tlie  Gospels.  Tlie  Epistles  expand 
some  of  tliese  thinL-s  (cf,  Ro  1»  5"  8".  1  Co  1*  2" 
6"  S',  Gal  1"  4'",  Eph  6".  Ph.  2",  Col  1",  He  1'  2", 
lJn3'*4";  see  also  St.  Paul  in  Ac  ns*- »). 

LirraiTniE.  —  Plilio.  Phadrat :  Phllo,  de  Oplt.  Maadi ; 
SplnoB,  SMea ;  HnguL  Ltifiie ;  CUnI,  7^  Emlution  ^  llfli- 
ffum;  Royce,  6od  and  the  !ndividuat\  lUiiwwortii,  Dinne 
lirunaiunct :  ThDmu  k  Ksmnlt,  Imitatio  Otriili ;  Eckhut, 
WrMniji:  AIIbd, Cuotinuau ^/ckiMiBn Thimlit ;  Flint,  Ant(- 
TUtiMb  Threriit.  p.  3W :  Ammtieinn,  p.  G03 ;  HuisniwD,  Chr. 
fltmrioMM,  pp.  loi-ioa ;  Orr,  Cftr.  View  of  God  niiif  Mr  ffwM, 

p-  iiB.  Kkancis  R.  Ueattie. 

IHHANDEL  ('E^t^iiu'ouiiX)  occani  once  only  in  the 
NT  (Mt  I'',  in  the  quotation  from  Is  7"  where  the 
name  is  given  in  the  form  Sjnijy).  It  is  necesMiry, 
Krst  of  all,  to  examine  the  original  propliecy  before 
discuitsing  the  Evangelist's  apnlication  of  it  to  Jesus. 

1,  Tlie  circumstances  which  led  to  the  prediction 
wore  OS  follows.  Probably  under  the  influence  of 
a  wish  to  force  Judali  into  a  coalition  ag^nst 
Assyria,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  son  them  king- 
dom by  Sj-ria  and  Ephraim  about  735-734  (Is  7'"'-). 
The  attack  was  specially  directed  against  the 
Davidic  dynasty,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  allien 
to  dethrone  Ahaz  and  set  the  son  of  Tabeel  in  his 
place  (v.").  Tlie  invasion  filled  Ahai  with  panic, 
and  he  resolved  to  cnll  in  tlie  aid  of  Tiglath-pileHer. 
the  king  of  Aiisyria  (2  K  16'"- ),  Between  the  great 
Empire  of  Assyria  and  tlie  petty  State  of  Judah 
tliore  could  be  no  talk  of  equal  alliance,  Judah 
munt  forfeit  its  independence  and  become  a  vassal 
of  Anuria.  Tliis  involved  heavy  taxation  and  the 
loss  of^all  power  of  independent  action.      Taxation 
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would  only  aggravate  the  social  misery  and  mth- 
lesa  oppression  from  wliich  the  poor  were  sutfering, 
and  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  can; 
through  those  social  reforms  which  the  prophet 
regarded  as  most  necessary.  Accordingly,  Isaiah 
vBuemently  opposed  the  lun^s  project  He  made 
Hjjht  of  tlie  danger  from  Syria  and  Epliraini,  And 
stigmatised  the  allies  as  fag.ends  of  suiokin^;  fire- 
brands, which  niiglil  cause  considerable  ajmovance, 
but  had  lost  all  power  for  serious  miBchicl.  He 
hade  AJiaz  be  quiet  and  fearless,  ossurin^  blm  UiaA 
God  would  frustrate  the  designs  of  hia  foes  (Is 
I"),  but  warning  him  that  liis  stability  depended 
on  his  faitli  (v.'').  I'ossibly  our  present  l£xt  ia 
somewhat  abbreviated,  but  at  any  rate  Isaiah, 
either  on  that  or  possibly  another  occasion,  offered 
him  a  sign  in  continuation  of  his  assurance,  placinK 
the  universe  from  Sheol  to  Heaven  at  his  disposaL 
Aliaz  refused,  since  he  had  already  made  up  liia 
mind,  but  pretended  that  his  unwillingnesa  was 
prompted  by  reluctance  to  tempt  God.  The  pro- 
phet passionately  cries  out  against  tlie  conduct 
which,  not  content  with  wearying  men,  goes  on  to 
weary  God.  Then  lie  proceeds  to  give  the  king  a 
sign  from  God  Himself,  namely,  the  sign  of  Im- 
nianuel  (v.'""'). 

The  translation  of  the  Hebrew  is  itself  aomewhat 
uncertaJn.  It  may  now  be  token  for  grantetl  that 
the  word  n;^i  translated  '  virgin '  in  the  EV  should 
be  more  correctly  rendered  'yoong  woman.'  The 
proper  Heb.  term  for  '  virf^n  is  n^inj,  thonsh  even 
tills  ia  nsed  in  Jl  1'  for  'young  widow,'  All  that 
be  said  of  the  v 


tainty  be  said  of  the  word  used  by 
.,.u.»..  u.  that  it  indicates  a  young  woman  of  majrln- 
geabte  age,  hut  says  nothing  as  to  whether  she  ia 
married  or  not.  Accordingly  the  terms  of  tlie  pro- 
phecy do  not  warrant  us  in  interpreting  the  sign  as 
the  prodigy  of  a  virgin  conception.  The  natnral 
interpretation  to  put  on  the  prophecj]  ia  that  a 
young  woman,  either  married  at  the  time  or  soon 
to  be  married,  would  give  birth  to  a  son  and  call 
him  by  this  name.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether  we 
sliould  translate  with  BV  'shall  conceive'  or  with 
RVm  '  is  with  child.'  The  former  is,  however,  per- 
haps the  more  probable.  The  third  question  is 
whether  we  should  translate  'a  virgin'  or  'the 
virgin.'  The  Hebrew  has  the  article,  which  is 
correctly  rendered  '  the  virgin,'  in  which  case  some 
dclinite  jierson  is  in  the  prophet's  mind.  But 
Hebrew  idiom  often  uses  the  definite  article  -where 
in  English  we  should  translate  indefmitely,  bo  that 
'  a  virgin '  is  equally  correct  as  a  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew. 

These  une«iixlntl»  u  to  the  preciae  mauling  ot  the  wonb 
themselves  naturmlly  lemve  much  room  lor  dllletcnot  al  OfdnioQ, 
wul  thin  la  larjfely  IncnuwJ  by  olher  iuiceit>inUt&  It  la  ttm*- 
ton  (kfllnble  to  nuraw  the  run  of  poMlUa  IntgrpratatloB  ■• 
niudi u ponihle.  Ilisdeu'.  Id  the  BntplHe,  Hat  thcpr^pbet 
!•  retening  to  MBMUiiRK  in  tbe  nMir  hitan,  nCberwiia  Uis  d^ 
could  have  canTEyed  no  auosn  to  the  Uof ,  feU  tht  won  tliat 
hli  diflleulty  vu  urnnt.  Ia  the  ueit  place,  ire  imut  bnnn  ot 
■uppalng  that  ujvtblna;  extnonUnary  !■  D«ce«iuUf  Idlendad 
by  Uw  ilin.  Iialah  walked  hi  captlve^a  dnaa  tor  a  al^  and  a 
wonder  upon  Eftypt  and  EUiiopla  (la  ID>v  ccttainl]'  not  beoaiui 
ot  any  mlmmloua  chanctcr  attached  to  his  conduct  (cf.  bIbd 
SIS),  with  thcM  coaitdentlom  In  mind  ire  may  upnaoh  Ot 
qnestlon,  What  me^afle  was  the  algn  IntandM  to  eoDVeyT 
WhEn  Ahu  had  bMn  Uddsn  wk  ■  (Igii,  the  obteot  ma  to  ooo- 
vln«  him  that  hla  enamla  nouldbe  oveitbrawn  tni  tlidr 
alliance  xgilmt  Mm  omne  to  nourtit.  We  natonllr  expect  that 
tho  sign  volunteered  hy  llie  propnet  wfU  havn  tht  Hme  rivnlfl- 
ancc  Yet  there  an  ohlestfoni  to  IMl  Thnr.  ItmubeMwped 
that  Ataoi'  reloMl  to  Mik  a  alga  intndnctd  a  new  efement  tnta 
the  flituatlon,  eapectally  after  the  wamtn;  In  7*;  and  II  he 
nJeclMl  a  aim  ansuriiiE  blm  ot  deUvennoe,  it  would  not  b* 
atniiB:e  It  he  retnived  one  that  waa  omlnoii*  of  iflauCcr.  And 
tuch  a  rign,  according  to  our  pnMnt  lent,  we  aeem  to  poateee. 
For  the  prediction  in  v.>°.  tliat  Immanuel  abould  aat  curdled 
milk  and  honey,  Implisi  that  Judah  imuld  hare  nveited  rrom 
the  agricultural  to  the  paatoral  atato.  In  othar  WQrdi,  mHiVt  hft\'« 
■nSered  a  devastation  at  the  hand*  ol  an  enemy.  And  this  li 
mnBrmed  by  v.",  wherein  a  ttrrible  Invi^on  btlnfliis  «  ilta. 
anter  unpreoedented  elnce  the  dayi  of  Kehoboant  ia  pittf 
On  the  other  hand,  Uila  ii  illlBcnlt  to  honnonliBe  with  v.i". 
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^ga  th»t  belore  Uie  child  knowi  lo  ralinit  ihn  ev  Q  u 
Kood,  the  IuhI  whoH  two  kluj^  Ahu  ftbhon  will 
In  other  words,  VpWlnlerprelflthoHifn 
And  Ephrbldi.    II  in  thenlon  a  liRri, 


IMMANUEL 


783 


Ittion  or  Syria 
Iter  Ifl  Judsh, 


tctenU  Hholon  have  adopted  thu  eKwdient.  In  t^t  eaH  th< 
fllgn  ii  ijrmdy  one  of  djuter  for  JudUL  Nevertheleii  there  mn 
Krioiu  dllBEUlUn  In  the  inj  of  uceptbiE  thli  ■olotlai,  ind  tlii 
■  ■     ■  -  il  mew 

vSaUono 


Been  with  lb*  nin«Ud  abtanvSaUMi  tX  •."  It 
■oinllwithT.UuwiUiT.K.    ButaputtroDi 


»ble.    Thi  .  .  .       . 

thit  Ood  wu  with  Hli  peopls,  mldit,  oC  cnun 

with  eithor  vBrto.    It  guna  ttgnUSaiaa  onlyi.-  _„__ _. 

dlaUen  in  which  the  OBiua  wfti  given,  tta  mother^  Uth  1b  ft 
nni  only  when  txpeAtoBt  nemt  to  caatndiet  K.  Tb«  niuue 
ndght  Chereton  be  glttri  In  tbk  mklrt  ol  the  tmuhle  nuKd  by 
the  Hyrlan  InTn^OQ  or  In  Uie  gnter  diltnii  Unit  wu  to  loUow 
honi  AanrlL  But  Iialaih  o^lalnly  uitlctpkt*d  (he  oiertbcov 
o(  Bvij&  ud  Ephnlm.  Not  onlr  »,  but  ■  UtUe  later,  In  the 
puKk  BUhltdUon  on  ■  teJjIM  ol  the  word  MaJitr  -'-*-■  '--'  '~ 
ud  neuly  ■  ye«  Inter  hi  the  (iTing  ot  thl> 
' heM^prew*  ^-^  •-'••-'-••• " — 

ol  the  ilgn  ol 

sn  the  two  whlcb  to^U  to  tuch  to  taentUfeatloB  ol  nHSulnc 
Ume  limit  In  both  CUB  !•  1         .    ■■         -     .. 

To 

hu  learnt  t 


urnd  Omt  the  elfn  ol  iDUUHnnl  WDold  thm  b 
kauon  ol  the  Ilgn  ol  IDdicr«h>liil-huh-tu,  bu 

a  vhy  web  ■  dupllontlon  ahould  h 


•turn  ol  RHSulnc, 

n  the  one  cuf  It 

u  Deiore  the  child  ihiUknow  to  w- '  my  father  and  my  mother ' : 

In  other  wordi.  the  eventi  deacrlW  *n  to  huppea  bdom  the 

J  ,     ^..,.L__, — ..m. —  t —  t__. .  '1  Qtlor  the  llrW  thing* 


■  bglarn  th*  chUd  knowi 
By  tiilB  the  prophet  neei 


,  nod  hAmiTuI  food.    And  Uie  very 

h  H-u  mil  conoemed  OBlDly  with  the  lnv«i 

InuMrthiBhlioonV-" ---- 

vbable  Uut  the  m 
lior  la  there  uy 

«  we  are  explicit^ 


ihegood.' 
Joyennot 

IS  to  diMinguiah  between 


jlerenoa  ta^5ie  c 


r  ol  the  eipn- 


in  poaiwMed  tba  iiuue  ifnilflcance  i 
ihF ilitn oflned.  TheprewnCwrilerKaonUnElytawttie vie 
.._.  S.-  _. nf™„„bl«ph««ter.  l£lilnroIvee,!t 


{and  perhape  ol  v.",  Uioavh  tt 

_. ,__,..!cyXbutln  anyoaae  eometWiig  h 

out  of  the  pBiwa^  to  eeoure  oonilitency.   Itji 

look'at  v.: 


I  etlmlnala  a  lew  word* 
Hee  that  It  li  practically  compounded 


a  much  greater  ImpreHion  of  orlitinallty- 
ThE  qUfaUon  aKordingly  ariiea,  la  what  predaely  did  the 

or  Uie  name  (riven  lo  him,  or  ■  coirWnation  ol  thae.  The  tra- 
ditional interprelAtlon  hat,  of  courte,  thro^Ti  the  8tre»  ou  the 
Unitof  Ihcec;  lor  It  the  iritrn  lay  In  the  virgln-<^onccption.    But 

beconwe  imponlble.    II  Hhe  were  one  of  the  kln^^e  wivee.  then 

Identlflistion  wlth^the  Uh^  ura'uld  have'lo  be  conglder«L 
It  wonld  be  nnmible  to  accept,  with  StflCurdy.  the  IdrntlOcatlOD 
of  IniRianuel  with  HciekUti.  tba  chmnotoglnil  dUtlciilCica  not 
bdnv   alto^tber   Insuperable,     A   third   poaelble  alternative 

recently  by  ni^CuH  hi  the  Centuri  Bible,  and  Identily  Ihe 
n^^I!  with  the  Foiumunity  in  ^on.  We  have  no  evhlence,  how- 
ever, that  Uiie  term  wae  UKd  at  that  tlrae  tor  Ibe  Jewidi  com- 
munlt]',  and  the  IdentlBcatlaa  with  one  ot  the  king*!  wlrei  mmt 
at»  he  pronounced  Improbable,  in  iirite  ol  the  hct  Uut  the 
trouble  HU  dynwtlo  even  more  tbu  natlaiul.  directed  agalnit 
the  Dnvldic  home  rather  than  agalnt  Judah  ai  a  whole.  Nor 
ii  there  any  reason  lor  IdenUfying  Immanuel  with  the  Ueeilanlc 
king-  mentioned  in  S'T  and  l|l->.  It  la  true  that,  according  to 
Ihe  prewnt  teit  of  »,  Uie  land  of  Jodah  ii  repre«nted  aa 
Imnunuel'i  Und.  but  It  la  probable  that  the  tent  ihould  be 
corrected  In  harmony  with  6^'.'    We  may  then  Ml  aaldr  the 


w  land,  loi  Ood  ii  with  ua.'  Ihni  getting  a  refrain  i 


•  Frahably  inM«d  of  '  thy  land,  Q 

endol    - 

llmire  or  the  Urd  with  wlnn  spread  oirer  the  land  1«  ■  avtabol  ol 
Clod's  prott-ctlng  oare  of  Jodah,  ehleldlng  her  from  the  com- 
bhiatlon  ol  all  earthly  tocK  Tbe  extreme  abruptnen  of  the 
tninritlon  from  threat  to  pramlea  make*  It  highly  probable  that 
ff^K  la  a  fracmenC  not  oonnactad  with  the  ptwiUnR  vene*. 
It  must  even  be  Ranted  that  Hartl  uur  be  tight  in  repirdlng  It 
aa  a  later  addlBon  ;  for  although  Uie  prophecy  may  be  vt- 

Slained  aa  Isaiah's,  on  the  snppoAlon  that  ht  la  addioslng  the 
ircea  ot  Anyrla  ii  eompoied  of  various  natlonaliUes,  yet  taken 
hy  itwlf  Uie  reference  to  Ihe  ooolitloii  of  the  hit  natlDDa  sgalhst 
ilu'loh  recurs  as  a  atanding^  feature  of  tbe  later  apocalypUc 


remains  for  considering  that  the  penonalilj-  of  Immanuel  U  an 
Imponiiiit  element  In  Ihe  ilgn ;  It  1*  In  harmonvwith  rimllar 

inipoMaat.    This  la  tttie,  tor  example,  of  HcMa'a  children,  and, 
what  la  stUI  more  to  the  point,  of  Isalah'a  children.    The  pro- 

C'  tic  alBoUlauKe  both  0l8)iAii'-JaiAub  and  MaAfr-tAaM-hoiiA- 
lies  not  In  Ihe  children  themselves,  bat  exclusively  In  Iheir 
nanea.  Wa  expect  the  ams  to  he  tme  in  this  case.  Just  sa 
the  namea  of  Isaiah's  two  children  express,  the  one  his  doctrine 
ol  the  remnant,  the  other  his  certainty  that  Byria  and  Ephralm 
would  be  overthrown,  eo  the  name  yinmanust  exweeaea  tbe 
mother's  conviction  that  Ood  la  with  His  people.  The  aign  Is 
no  prDdigy  la  Ihla  caee.  Fa  agidnat  the  kiiig'a  unbelieland 
Ua  obstinate  xvfimJ  to  acoept  a  rfgn  Uitxe  arises  the  motber'e 
Imnresilve  faith,  which  conminted  danger  without  dismay,  and 
utferedherconvictlonolGod'apiKaencewlUi  His  people  in  the 
name  she  gave  her  eon.  Tbe  personalit}'  of  tbe  mother  is 
equally  witb  that  of  tbe  bod  of  no  Importance  *--"--  - —  -  -*--- 


Is  better  to  tnuislatd  '  i 


iorjln  l< 


who  la  shortly  about  to  conwh'e  and  give  birth 
all  his  name  bnnianueL  While  he  has  no  deBniie 
In  tds  mind,  he  predicts  that  some  young  woman 


wiuTTn  the  tature,  MocelTe  snd  bnr  a 


aeaiM  but  of  prediction, 


ills  language  i 


=1  hypo- 


2.  The  way  is  now  clear  to  diacnss  St,  Matthew's 
use  o[  the  paxaage.  This  in  not  the  place  to 
examine  tlie  subject  dtlier  of  the  Virj^nn -concep- 
tion of  Christ  or  of  the  early  Chriatian  intcr^)retA- 
tion  of  propliecT.  It  is  quite  plain  that  this  int«r' 
pretation  was  in  general  very  little  controlled  hy 
the  original  sense  of  the  OT  passage  ijtioted.  It 
was  of  a  largely  polemical  character,  since  it  was 
necessary,  againat  the  cavilling  of  the  Jews,  to 
prove  the  MeaMialislilp  of  Jeau^  from  the  OT- 
Acconiingly  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  ransacked 
to  finil  pai^leU  with  the  life  of  Chrii^:  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that,  at  a  quite  early  period,  collec- 
tions  of  tliese  passaeeH  were  dran'n  up  for  contro- 
versial  use.  iThe  First  Gospel  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
Slessianic  prmit-texts,  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  for  two  foots  so  important  to  the 
author  as  the  Virgin -conception  and  the  Incarna- 
tion the  writ«r  slioQld  allege  an  OT  prophecy. 
But  the  fact  that  he  lian  dune  so  creates  a  very 
intereiiting  prohleni,  which,  however,  will  be  ap- 
proached differently  by  those  who  accept  the 
Virgin- conception  a*i  a  ftict  and  by  those  who  dis^ 
pnte  it.  For  the  former,  the  fact  itself  is  the 
Btarting-point,  and  the  antlior  ]iad  to  find  in  the 
UT  a  text  apjiropriate  to  it.  The  only  miesition 
that  would  reatlv  arise  would  be  as  to  the  |>art 
played  by  the  L^X  in  suggesting  In  7".  In  this 
jiassage  the  LXX  renders  np^ll  by  rapd/ya^,  which 
suggests  virginity  much  more  Btrongly  than  the 
Hebrew  word.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that 
the  L.KX  so  translated  shows  that  the  author  of 
the  First  Gospel  may  independently  have  taken 
the  word  in  the  same  sense-  Tliat  he  did  so  in 
rendered  not  improbable  by  the  fact  that  his  trans- 
lation dilTers  in  some  points  from  that  of  the  LXX.t 
Tlie  significance  for  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  name  Imnianucl,  which  might  be  tranti- 
lated  '  God  with  us '  as  well  aa  '  God  is  with  ii«,' 
probably  first  drew  his  attentioii  to  the  pasxage, 
and  then  the  translatioa  of  n?^i;  by  wapWcot  would 


•Tbe  a 


■  with  V 


I  is  aa  lDl[< 


<^  U 


be  a  sign,  lor  It  will  express  a  faith  wUch  triumphs  aver 
appeaiancs  ot  imniinent  disaster.  And  It  Is  tiulv  Qod- 
IteS  faith,  [or  It  will  be  splendidly  vindicated,     Eir  the 

daya  df  darkneaa  knows  how  to  distinguish 

„.. _.jd  proper  food,  the  hostile  power  will  be 

cruiied,  and  Uina  Qod'e  presence  with  Hia  people  will   be 
clearly  manifested.    Immanuel  win  he  a  standing  rebuke  to  the 
kinfascepticiam, 
nrhe  LXX  ol  Is  T"  read*  in  B :  ).■  nSr.  Or..  Ki^K  mirii 


KAQ  iHd  ECu,  which  is  Ihe  same  rendering  as  that  in  Matthew. 
For  maim  we  have  In  H  Mmliru :  neither  B  nor  ■  here  coincide 
with  Matthew.    The  text  In  Ut  V*  reads  Si.  n  nstiw  !■  t'r'f} 
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readily  be  suggested  by  his  belief  in  the  Virgin- 
conception. 

Among  those,  however,  who  regard  the  belief  in 
the  Virgin-birth  as  a  piece  of  primitive  Cliristian 
mythology,  there  has  been  a  controversy  as  to  what 
led  the  author  to  quote  this  passage,  and  the  re- 
lation between  that  belief    and  the   passage  in 
Isaiah.     Many  think  that  the  fonner  was  created 
by  the  latter,*  and  probably  in  the  form  given  to 
it  by  the  LXX  translation.     The  Hebrew,  it  is 
thought,  would  not  naturally  have  lent  itself  to 
this  purpose  apart  from  the  definite  use  of  TapOivos 
in  the  LaX.    Several  recent  scholars,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  that  the  use  of  Tap$4pos  is  quite 
insufficient  to  account  for  St.  Matthew's  quota- 
tion.   They  consider  that  even  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  there  had  been  formed  a  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,  which  included  among  other  things  His 
supernatural  birth.    This  was  ultimately  derived 
from  the  pai^an  stories  of  children  of  the  gods,  but 
was  not  taken  over  directly  from  paganism  by 
Jewish  Christianity.     It  had  arisen  on  the  soil  of 
Judaism   itself,   and  it  is    in  the  Judoeo- pagan 
syncretism,  witli  its  doctrine  that  the  Messiah  must 
l>e  bom  of  a  virgin,  that  the  origin  of  the  belief  is 
to  be  sought.     What  was  said  of  Christ  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  Jesus,  when  Jesus  and 
the    Christ    were    identified.     A  quotation  from 
Gunkel  will  make  this  position  clear.     After  say- 
ing that  the  mythological  representations  did  not 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  later  Grentile 
Christianity,  he  proceeds :  *  But  this  would  have 
been  impossible  if  Judaism  itself  had  not  previ- 
ously possessed   this  or  similar   representations. 
The  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Virgin  tlirough  the 
Divine  Spirit  had,  we  may  assume,  already  be- 
longed to  the  Christological  dogma  before  Jesus, 
just  as  His  birth  in  Bethlehem  and  from  David's 
race,  and  has  been  transferred  to  Jesus  only  at  a 
later  time.     What  we  have  to  learn  then,  and 
what  will  subsequently  be  shown  again,  is  that 
this  Judaism  which  found  its  way  into  primitive 
Christianity  must  have  been  strongly  inclined  to 
syncretism      {Zuni    reli^ionsqcschicntlichcn    Ver- 
stdndni^  de^i  NT^  p.  69).    Similarlv,  Cheyne,  in  his 
BiUe  Problems^  considers  that  tne  historical  ex- 
planation of  the  statement  of  the  Virgin-birth  is 
that  it  arose  *in  the  story  of  non- Jewish  origin 
current  in  Jewish  circles  and  borrowed  from  them 
by    certain    Jewish    Christians.'      He    interprets 
*  virgin '  in  a  peculiar  sense.    In  its  original  mean- 
ing '  it  expresses  the  fact  that  the  great  mythic 
mother-goadcss  was  independent  of  the  marriage 
tie*  (p.  75).     For  him  the  passage  in  Mt.  *is  a 
Jewish  -  Christian  transformation  of  a  primitive 
story,  derived  ultimately,  in  all  probability,  from 
Babylonia,  and  analogou!9  to  the  Jewish  trans- 

*  Cf.  Ilamack :  *  Even  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a 
virg^in  sprang  from  Is  71*.  .  .  .  The  conjecture  of  Usenet,  that 
the  idea  of  the  birth  from  a  >ir^n  is  a  heathen  myth  which 
was  received  by  the  Christians,  contradicts  the  entire  earliest 
development  of  Christian  tradition,  which  is  free  from  heathen 
myths,  so  far  as  these  had  not  already  been  received  by  wide 
circles  of  Jews  (above  all,  certain  Babylonian  and  Persian  myths), 
which  in  the  case  of  that  idea  is  not  aemonstrable.  Besides,  it  is 
in  point  of  method  not  permissible  to  stray  so  far  when  we  have 
near  at  hand  such  a  complete  explanation  as  Is  7^* '  (Uistory 
of  Dogma^  i.  p.  100,  n.  1).  Ilamack,  it  is  true,  does  not  assert 
that  it  was  the  LXX  renderinfif  which  created  the  belief,  though 
it  ma^  be  presumed  that  this  is  his  view.  He  is  not  divided  in 
principle  fromOunkel  andChe^'ne,  since  he  admits  that  heathen 
m)rths  had  come  into  Christianitv  through  Judaism,  but  he 
considers  that  the  Virgin-birth  does  not  as  a  matter  of  ftu't 
belong  to  these,  and  that  an  extra-Jewish  source  should  not  be 
sought  when  a  Jewish  source  is  at  hand.  Lobetein  characterizes 
the  method  applied  to  the  documents  of  the  Bible  by  Usener  as 
'supremely  defective,'  and,  after  admitting  the  'remarkable 
likenesses  to  our  Gospel  tradition '  in  the  pagan  parallels  he 
has  accumulated,  says :  '  Yet  the  conclusions  which  he  draws 
from  them  go  singularly  beyond  his  premisses  :  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  factors  suffice  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  myth  of 
the  Nativity '  {The  Virgin  Birth  of  Chnk,  pp.  128,  129,  cf.  pp. 
7.5,  76).  He  thinks  the  LXX  translation  responsible  for  '  the 
religious  construction  adopted  by  the  Evangelist '  (pp.  74,  75X 


formation  of  the  Babylonian  coemo^ny  in   the 
opening  section  of  Grenesis '  *  (p.  93).    On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  many  scholars  take  the  view  that 
the  story  was  created,  not  simply  oat  of   pagan 
materials,  but  on  pagan  soil  and  among  Grentile 
Christians.    This  is  the  view  of  Usener,  Schmiedel, 
Soltau,  Plieiderer,  and  others  (see  references  below). 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  sco^  of  this  article  to 
discuss  this  question  further,  since  it  is  concerned 
simply  with  the  bearing  of  the  LXX  translation  of 
n?^fi  by  Tapditfos  on  the  development  of  the  belief 
in  the  Virgin-conception  of  Christ.    To  rebnt  the 
Christian  use  of  Is  7^^  bjb  a  prediction  of  the  enper- 
natural  birth  of  Christ,  later  Jewish  translators 
substituted  veavtf  for  wapdivoi.     See  VIRGIN  BiRTH. 

LrrsRATURB.  —  In  addition  to  ooinmentaries  on  IsidAh  and 
Matthew,  and  articles  on  'Immanuel'  in  DictionarieB  of  the 
Bible,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles  *lfai 
'Nativity'  in  the  Etxeye,  Bibl.;  Qiesebrecht,  SK,  1888 ; 


pp.  67-100, 191-105 ;  Pfleiderer,  Dot  (TrehritUntum*,  L  pp.  561, 
604;  Hamack,  History  of  Dogma^  i.  p.  100,  n.  1;  Box,  *11ie 
Gospel  Narratives  of  the  Nativity  and  the  alleged  Influence  of 
Heathen  Ideas '  in  ZNTW,  1905,  p.  80  ff. 

A.  S.  Peake. 

IHHORTALITT.— In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  *  immortality  *  connotes  '  endlessness.'     It 
has  ceased  to  express  merel^r  or  solely  a  denial 
of  physical  death,  in  its  incidence  or  its  conse- 
quences, and  has  been  extended  to  include  the 
possibility  or  actuality  of   death,  considered   as 
putting  an  end  to  conscious  existence  either  now 
or  in  the  limitless  future.     Whether  these   two 
alternatives  really  mean  the  same  thing,  whether 
to  be  capable  of  dying  is  always  and  ultimately  to 
die,  and  so  that  only  is  immortal  which  by  its  very 
nature  and  constitution  is  not  liable  to  death, 
while  all  else  perishes, — as  is  probably  the  case, — is 
a  question  that  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article.     It  will,  however,  be  just,  and 
will  conduce  to  clearness,  to  separate  these  two 
considerations;  to  seek  to  determine,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  teaching  of  Christ  with  regard  to 
immortality  in  the  limited  sense  of  a  denial  of 
cessation  of  existence  at  deatli ;   and,   secondly, 
to  review  the  much  wider  and  more  perplexed 
question  of  the  permanence  of  this  'immortal' 
state.     'Does  death  end  all?\  according  to   the 
mind  and  teaching  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
is  an  inquiry  that  needs  to  be  twice  raised, — once 
as  it  concerns  the  terminus  of  the  present  life  upon 
eartli,  and  again  as  it  refers  or  may  refer  to  a 
future  to  which  human  thought  can  set  no  limit. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  first  question  is  comparatively 
simple  and  uninvolved ;  and  that  upon  its  answer 
in  the  affirmative  depends  the  possioility  of  open- 
ing the  second,  which  is  highly  complicated,  and 
involves   the    most   far-reaching  ana    important 
problems  that  can  present  themselves  for  numan 
consideration. 

By  some  writers  the  terms  used  in  the  NT,  and 
especially  by  Christ  Himself,  with  reference  to  a  life 
after  deatli  have  been  further  understood  to  imply 

*  Cf.  also  the  important  remarks  on  pp.  I9S-195.  He  thinks 
the  translation  wapaittt  is  so  far  from  acoountinff  (or  the  beUeC 
in  the  Virsrin-birth  that  it  needs  to  be  explained  itself.  *  In  Is  7^^ 
the  translator  must  have  had  some  special  motive,  and  that 
motive  must  have  been  not  philoloincalt  but,  if  I  uu^  say  so, 
ideological.'  *  As  for  the  quotation  in  Mt  l^^r.  it  is  perfectly  well 
accounted  for  as  one  of  the  subsidiary  Biblical  proofs  whi^ 
were  habitually  souj^ht  for  by  the  evangelists.  The  real  8U|>- 
ports  of  their  statements  were  traditions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
out  their  belief  in  the  written  word  of  prophecy  led  them  to 
look  for  a  justification  of  these  traditions  in  the  prophetic  scrip- 
tures, and  with  this  amount  of  Justice,  that  sometimes  the  tram> 
tions  and  the  prophecies  had  a  common  origin.'  Hie  same  view 
is  taken  by  tne  scholars  who  regard  the  doctrine  as  purelr 
pagan  in  origin.  See,  e.g.^  Pfleiderer,  Dot  (TrehristerUum^,  L 
pp.  551, 094,  where  he  afHrms  that  Mt'suse  of  Is  7^*  was  posstble 
only  for  one  who  had  already  quite  other  gjoonds  (or  asoihii^g 
that  origin  to  Jesus. 
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blessedness.  Life  immortAl  would  thus  be  not 
only  life  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  conscious 
existence,  but  it  would  oe  life  plus  felicity.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  right  or  wise  to  saddle  the  doctrine 
with  this  additional  connotation.  It  will,  however, 
be  necessary  to  examine  how  far  the  words  of 
Christ  suggest  or  imply  that  He  regarded  happi- 
ness as  an  essential  and  inseparable  part  of  tne 
life  to  come,  or  a  future  existence  of  misery  more 
or  less  prolonged  as  inconceivable  unless  it  were 
terminated  by  restoration  to  bliss  or  annihilation 
of  consciousness. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  preliminary  con- 
sideration which  must  be  taken  into  account.  An 
examination  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Christ  upon 
so  momentous  a  theme,  as  it  b  transmitted  by  the 
Evangelists,  may  be  expected  to  ^eld  results  not 
only  positive  but  negative.  Positive,  inasmuch  as 
upon  a  subject  that  concerns  the  deepest  interests 
01  men  no  great  religious  teacher  can  ao  other  than 
atlbrd  some  guidance  to  those  who  seek  knowledge 
and  truth  at  his  lips;  and  negative,  since  the 
revelation  which  he  may  venture  or  see  fit  to  make 
of  his  own  thoughts  will  obviously  be  determined 
and  limited  by  the  character  and  capacity  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  a  sense  neither  derogatory  nor 
contemptuous  towards  his  hearers,  he  will  refuse 
to  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.  Environment 
naturally  and  inevitably  plays  a  large  part  in 
moulding  the  form  into  which  doctrine  shall  be 
cast,  and  in  assigning  the  bounds  beyond  which 
it  shall  not  move.  Teaching  appropriate  and  wel- 
come to  the  keen-witted  and  philosophic  circles  of 
Athens  will  fall  on  dull  and  inappreciative  ears  by 
the  waterside  or  in  the  fields  of  Galilee.  And  of 
the  confessedly  greatest  Teacher  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  this  may  be  expected  to  be  pre- 
eminently true  ;  He  will  make  His  sayings  accord 
both  as  to  form  and  substance  with  tne  recei>tive 
ability  of  those  to  whom  they  are  delivered.  There 
will  be  many  things  within  the  compass  of  His  own 
knowletige  which  they  cannot  now  bear  (Jn  16^^). 
And  though  He  will  at  times  give  utterance  to 
saying  hard  to  be  understood  (6*^*  **),  of  a  depth 
and  significance  beyond  their  comprehension,  fore- 
shadowing truths  mto  the  full  understanding  of 
which  only  after-generations  will  be  able  to  grow, 
tlie  major  part  of  His  instruction  will  not  be  con- 
cerned witii  these  ;  else  would  that  instruction  be 
barren  and  profitless  to  the  hearers,  no  fruitful 
seed  germinating^  to  new  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life.  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  these  sayines,  deal- 
ing with  the  higher,  more  abstract  and  supra- 
sensible  side  of  tilings,  that  would  be  most  liKely 
to  be  lost  upon  ordinary  disciples,  to  fail  to  find  a 
place  in  their  memory,  and  in  their  subsequent 
reproductions,  whether  written  or  oral,  of  the 
Master's  teaching.  Only  by  the  choicer  natures, 
the  more  refined  and  contemplative  spirits  among 
His  followers,  such  as  we  conceive  the  Apostle 
John  to  have  been,  would  this  aspect  of  His  dis- 
course and  doctrine  be  caught  up  and  treasured,  to 
be  afterwards  faithfully  delivered  as  words  ifxavatn-a 
ffv¥€Toi(nv^  although  for  the  moment  they  may  have 
soared  far  above  the  care  or  comprehension  of 
those  who  first  heard  them  with  their  outward 
ears. 

Upon  fi  priori  grounds,  therefore,  bearing  in  mind 
the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  Christ 
lived  and  with  whom  He  had  to  deal,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  speculative  and  philosophic 
side  of  doctrine  but  slightly  represented,  while 
stress  is  laid  more  upon  ethics  and  the  practical 
conduct  of  life.  The  supernatural  will  be  stated, 
as  it  were,  in  terms  of  the  natural,  the  heavenly 
of  the  earthly,  and  with  a  constant  recognition  of 
the  actual  needs  and  circumstances  and  possibil- 
ities of  His  hearers.  Whether  and  how  far  this 
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is  so  in  fact  only  an  examination  of  the  texts  can 
show.  Such  an  examination  of  the  more  or  less 
direct  references  in  the  Gospels  to  a  future  life  will 
be  most  conveniently  conaucted  under  the  three 
divisions  suggested,  viz. — (1)  a  renewed  life  after 
death,  (2)  the  permanence  of  this  life,  (3)  its  com- 
prehensiveness, whether  it  is  to  be  conceived  as 
embracing  the  entire  race  of  mankind  or  limited 
to  a  part  thereof.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take 
separately  the  evidence  of  the  Synoptic  Grospels 
and  of  St.  John. 

A.  The  SynojptiBta.— <1)  With  regard  to  the  first 
point  little  need  be  said,  for  indeed  there  is  nothing 
in  dispute.  That  the  teaching  of  Christ  assumes 
from  first  to  last  a  conscious  life  beyond  the  grave 
for  Himself  and  His  hearers  lies  upon  the  surface 
of  His  words  and  permeates  His  entire  rule  of  life. 
The  whole  tone  of  His  speech,  the  implications  of 
His  parables,  the  sanctions  with  which  He  sur- 
rounas  His  encouragements  and  warnings,  the 
comparative  value  which  He  teaches  men  to  set 
upon  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  the  gravity  and 
seriousness  of  His  outlook  into  the  future,  all 
show  that  here  at  least  to  Him  and  to  His  hearers 
there  was  common  ground ;  that  He  did  not  need 
to  begin  by  proving  to  them  that  death  was  not 
the  end  of  all,  but  that  the  universal  postulate  of 
religious  thought  of  His  day  anticipated  a  renewal 
of  personal  and  conscious  existence  after  death. 
In  this  respect  He  was  but  adopting,  assuming, 
and  making  the  basis  of  impressive  exhortation 
and  warning  what  the  majority  at  least  of  His 
contemporaries  believed. 

The  repeated  references  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  or  of  the  heavens  (Mt  2:^  4^^  10^ 
12M,  Mk  li»,  Lk  9«  W  al.),  into  which  not  everyone 
who  professes  loyalty  will  enter  (Mt  7'*) ;  to  the 
Day  of  Judgment  or  *  that  day  *  (Mt  10»»  11»- «,  Lk 
10",  Mt  7"  a/.) ;  to  His  own  Resurrection  (Mt  17»- » 
26»,  Mk  9»»  lO",  Lk  18«  al,)  and  the  Coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  (Mt  10»  16"'-,  Mk  13*  14®  al.),  when 
those  who  have  confessed  or  denied  Him  upon 
earth  will  reap  as  they  have  sown,  in  a  public  con- 
fession or  denial  of  them  before  His  Father  and 
the  holy  angels  (Mt  10*«-,  Lk  9«  12«-),— all  pre- 
suppose and  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  a  belief  in 
another  life  after  tnis.  The  disciples  are  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven  (Mt  6**,  Lk  12"),  the  enjoyment 
of  which  is  clearly  not  designed  for  the  present. 
*In  the  regeneration'  these  disciples  shall  sit 
upon  thrones  in  the  capacity  of  judges  (Mt  19*, 
Lk  22**).  Even  His  enemies,  who  hound  Him  to 
death,  shall  '  see '  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power  (Mt  26**,  Mk  14" ;  cf.  Mt  24» 
Mk  13»,  Lk  2r'«').  The  robber,  after  death,  shall  be 
with  Christ  in  Paradise  (Lk  23^).  More  than  one 
parable  bears  emphatic  witness  to  the  same  belief, 
for  example  that  of  the  King  and  the  Wedding 
Feast  (Mt  22i*),  of  the  Talents  (25^**-),  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16^*"^-).  These  and  other  ex- 
pressions which  might  be  cited,  figurative  as  some 
of  them  undoubt^ly  are,  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  form  and  substance  of  a  teaching  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  present,  but  always  and  consistently 
presupposes  a  life  of  active  consciousness  beyond 
the  grave. 

It  b  doubtful  whether  even  the  reputed  scepticiflm  of  the 
Sadducees  (Mt  S2»^,  Mk  1218-37,  Lk  SOtT-U)  is  any  real  exception 
to  this.  The  scope  and  articles  of  the  creed  that  they  professed 
remain  very  uncertain.  And  their  famous  apologue  is  perhaps 
rather  directed  against  the  conception  of  a  Joint  and  common 
resurrection  at  one  time  and  place,  at  which  the  relationships  of 
this  life  would  be  resumed,  than  implies  disbelief  in  any  SMuel 
after  death  to  the  life  lived  upon  earth.  The  incident  gives 
occasion  at  least  to  a  most  emphatic  assertion  on  the  psrt  of 
Christ  of  the  reality  of  the  life  that  succeeds  the  present,  and 
an  equally  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  idea  that  those  who 
have  died  have  ceased  to  be—'  God  is  not  the  Qod  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living ;  for  all  live  tmto  him.' 

(2)  The  question  of  the  duration  of  this  new  life. 
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the  [lerniiuienvti  or  im|>ernianence  of  tlie  atat«  ait«r 
death,  presenLs  greater  diKi  col  tics.  Once  again  it 
may  be  said  in  anticipation  that  the  proliabilitieH 
of  the  case  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  former 
tiypotheUR.  A  t«aclier  of  the  elevation  and  epiritu- 
ality  of  Clirist  ivould  bariJIy  be  likely  t«  suggest 
to  Hia  hearers  aa  a  reward  for  following  Uiui  a 
prulutigcd.  oxisteuce  indeed,  but  one  whicii  closed 
in  the  thick  darkness  of  oblivion ;  and  if  He  wIhIiwI 
to  convey  tho  thought  that  in  this  respect  a  ehorp 
difltkDction  prevailed  between  those  who  loved  and 
ob^ed  Him  and  thoao  who  did  not, — the  former 
are  to  be  immortal,  the  tatter  entirely  ceooe  to 
be, — He  would  do  bo  voiy  clearly  and  emphatic- 
ally, as  presenting  a  further  powerful  and  almost 
ovetivhelminp  incentive  to  hearken  U>  Hia  worda. 
Moreover,  it  le  to  be  noted  also  that  the  conreptiim 
of  '  endleasTiess '  in  the  abstract  is  not  one  easily 
formulated  or  graaped,  and  that  a  doctrine  of  this 
(character,  atHuming  it  to  be  present  in  Hin  teacli- 
ing,  may  very  well  prove  to  have  been  set  forth  in 
thtt  simpEest  terms,  rather  by  way  of  suc;i;eBtion 
and  iltuetratbn  that  would  appeal  tu  Hia  bearera, 
than  in  the  rigorous  language  of  a  sclieme  of  meta- 
physics. Tlie  more  important  terms  that  bear 
upon  thia  point  are  collected  and  will  be  con- 
veniently examined  together  at  a  later  stage.  A 
few  expressions  only  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
call  here  for  notice. 

One  of  the  moat  important  jiassages,  rather, 
perha^,  on  the  ground  of  what  it  implies  than  of 
what  It  directly  states,  is  the  declaration  recorded 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gwpel  (IG")  of  the  permanence 
and  inviolability  of  Cliriat's  Church,  founded  and 
built  np  as  it  is  upon  Himself.*  The  Speaker  can 
hardly  be  conceived  as  thinking  of  a  mere  tempor- 
ary duration  of  that  Church,  united  as  it  U  with 
Him  in  the  closest  of  all  bonds ;  the  deatruction  or 
annihilation  of  the  one  would  involve  a  like  fate 
for  the  other ;  '  the  gat«s  of  Hades  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it'  now  or  henceforth.  And  if  the 
Churuh  is  to  remain,  then  necessarily  its  members 
collectively  :  for  the  Church  U  the  members. 

It  may  be  said  also  that  the  abiding  nature  of 
Christ's  words  (Mt  M",  Uk  13",  Lk  21»»),  under 
the  circnnistances  of  their  utterance,  presupposes 
the  continued  cvistence  of  intelligent  reco|itive 
hearers  and  doers.  The  permanence  of  Hia  words 
is  contrasted  with  that  which  in  the  universe 
Apneara  most  permanent  and  unchanged,  '  Heoven 
and  earth  shall  pass  awa^,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away' (Mk  13",  fif.  Mt5",  I.k  18") ;  in  no  part 
or  degree  shall  their  accomplishment  tail  to  be 
achieved.  But  this  complete  fnllilnient  docs  not 
imply  the  cessation  of  their  eSect  upon  and  in 
those  for  whom  they  are  spoken.  Itather  is  it 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  which  is  only  tlien 
perfected. 

The  literal  demands  of  these  passages  would  be 
satisfied  by  what  has  sometimes  been  («rmed 
•  racial '  or  '  collective '  immortality  ;  in  which  the 
race  might  be  supposed  to  persist,  while  the  indi- 
viduals, each  and  all  in  turn,  perislicd.  Such  an 
interpretation  could  not  be  ruled  out  of  court  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  suggested  elsewhere  in 
CliriKt's  teiu:hin<;.  But  a  conception  so  Temote 
and  unusual  would  seem  to  require  mucli  more 
clear  and  definite  exposition,  and  is  liardly  con- 
sistent with  the  numerous  references  to  a  personal 
and  individual  survival. 

In  n  negative  sense  oIho  phrases  like  rb  rAot 
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(Mt  24",  Mk  13',  Lk  21»J,  rii  tAbi  (Mt  10"  24", 
Mk  13"),  il  avrriXtia  t.  oifipol  (Mt  IS"-  "  24*)  cleurlf 
do  not  imply  an  absolute  end,  involving-  aaniliila- 
tion  or  the  like.  They  do  not,  of  course,  assert 
survival  in  any  universolistic  sense  ;  but  tttey  an 
not  altogether  neutral  in  the  matter  (cf.  Mt  13  A.ec., 
and  tlie  interpretAtion  that  is  given  by  Christ 
Himself  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower).  Tllo  end  of 
one  era  is  the  beginninfj  of  another,  and  for  some 
at  least  uahers  in  a  period  of  supreme  blcHsediiesi 
(Mt  ItF  M",  Mk  13B|. 

The  indications  which  the  Synoptic  Goap«l« 
atlbrd  on  tlie  subject  of  the  comparative  duration 
of  the  existence  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
aft«r  death  are  almoat  wholly  concerned  with  the 
signiUcance  of  words  like  aiaiwim  (tS>jiai.^  al.  Mt2S', 
rvfi  aluiHor  IS^  2j*',  aliinof  i/iApriifia  Mk  3',  (It 
riir  alwra  ifi,),  and  will  be  more  conveniently  ex- 
amined together  (see  below).  Here  it  need  only 
be  said  that  parables  such  as  those  of  the  Klch  Man 
and  Lazarus,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  or  the 
Wedding  Feaat,  do  not  in  themselves  suggest  or  de- 
mand any  inequality  of  treatment  as  regards  tlw 


Igment,  or  tho  Last  Dajr  ore  t 
far  as  direct  statement  is  com 
While  the  burning  of  the  tares  in  the  parable  of 
the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Mt  IS"],  if  the  detail  la 
to  be  pressed  as  anything  more  than  the  natoial 
and  appropriate  setting  of  tho  story, — the  le^ti- 
mate  and  necessarv  end  of  weeds,— rather  poiata 
in  the  direction  of  i>ermanence  and  indeatnicti- 
bility.  Burning  is  not  annihilation  of  matter,  bnt 
Iranafomialion  of  form.  And  this  porticalaj 
feature  of  the  parable  might  admit  of  interjireta- 
tion  as  implying  renovation  throD|ch  suffering, 
Init  ia  hardly  satisGed  b}[  any  theory  of  absoInt« 
cesaatioQ  of  being.  Similarly,  it  might  be  tirsed 
that  the  rSp  ia^tarow  of  Mk  9»  (_cf.  v.«)  implies  the 
[lermanence  of  the  fuel  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  no  secure  or  decisive  ar^- 
ment  can  be  based  on  what  are  obviously  allusive 
and  metaphorical  expressions. 

B.  St.  JobD.~ Within  the  Foorth  Gospel,  where, 
if  anywhere  In  the  record  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
we  might  expect  to  lind  a  reasoned  and  philo- 
sophic^ doctrine  of  a  future  life,  that  teaching  is 
so  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  conveyed  in  con- 
nexion with  a  special  phraseology,  tbe  leading 
tcrniH  of  which  are  fwif,  fitfi]  aJii^ioi,  and  (it  r, 
aiura,  that  little  need  be  said  by  way  of  anticipa- 
tion of  the  special  investigation  of  these  terms. 
It  is  worth  noting,  however,  at  once,  in  view  of 
the  interpretation  of  these  expressions  which  will 
be  urged  below,  that  every  reference  in  St.  John 
to  a  definite  termination  or  close  of  a  world-period 
i^,  as  we  saw  was  the  case  in  the  Synoptist^ 
such  as  to  presuppose  and  assarae  a  continuation 
beyond.  The  conceftjon  of  an  abeolute  end, 
beyond  whicli  there  is  nothing,  is  aa  foreign  to 
the  thought  of  this  Gospel  as  to  that  of  the  others. 
There  is  a  'last  day'  (4  ('«X''"I  *V/«.  e""-**-" 
I|M  [0«^  B,  plirose  not  foand  in  the  S^optlsta)  ; 
but  it  terminates  one  age  only  to  naher  in  another 
more  glorious.  Judgment  ((pint)  again  in  St. 
John  does  not  ordinarily  await  the  setting  Dp 
of  a  future  tribunal ;  it  is  immediate  conviction, 
wrought  by  the  presence  of  the  light.  And  in 
the  one  patwage  where  it  is  definitely  relegated 
to  the  future  (Q™)  the  parallelism  of  the  phrase- 
ology (drdo-nu-K  Kpiatwt — itimurit  imfl]  ahows  that 
whatever  tlireatening  of  suffering  or  retTihntion 
may  lie  behind  the  word,  there  is  uo  thought  o( 
extinction,  or  of  a  final  end,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Sjieaker,  ~ they  that  have  practised  ill  (KVin) 
came  to  the  resurrection  equally  witli  those  that 
have  done  good.     He  cjvnnot  he  conceived  to  mesa 
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that  they  are  raLsed  merely  that  forthwith,  or 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  they  may  be 
destroyed. 

It  is  in  St.  John  also  that  the  most  emphatic 
assertions  are  found  —  apart  from  the  special 
phraseolo^  to  which  reference  has  been  made — 
of  the  abiding  blessedness  and  freedom  from  ill 
of  those  who  believe  in  Christ.  '  He  that  believeth 
in  me  oO  fi^  diroddi^*  (11^) ;  he  that  drinks  of  the 
Christ-given  water  *  oi  fi^  ii^ffi/jaei  *  (4") ;  *  he  that 
cometh  onto  me  od  fi^i  veiviurQy  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth on  me  oi>  /*))  di^o-ei  Tcixore*  (ft**).  The 
*  many  mansions '  and  the  prepared  place  of  14' 
are  clearly  intended  to  convey  the  assurance  of 
more  than  merely  temporary  resting  •  places. 
Finally,  the  prayer  that  all  His  followers  may 
be  one,  as  He  is  one  with  the  Father  (17"' "),  and 
may  be  with  Him  where  He  is  (v.**),  implies  for 
those  who  are  thus  united  a  coequal  duration  of 
existence  with  Himself. 

For  the  believer,  therefore,  the  future,  thus  con- 
ditioned and  defined,  is  a  life  of  blessedness.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest,  much  less  to  show,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  life  is  dependent  upon  its 
felicity ;  or  that  these  two  features  are  other  than 
completely  independent,  no  necessary  connexion 
subsisting  between  them  which  would  make  an 
eternal  but  unblessed  life  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

alttv,  alu)¥LOSy  els  rdr  ali!>¥a  or  roifs  cUCjvas,  —  The 
primary  significance  of  the  term  aU)¥  is  not  seri- 
ously in  question.  'Age'  or  'period'  suggests  a 
limited  stretch  of  time  marked  by  a  definite  close. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  found  in  the  Gospels, 
with  reference  to  the  present  era  under  which  the 
speaker  is  living,  either  simply  or  as  ethically 
characterized  by  degeneracy  and  corruption.  The 
cares  rod  alQvos  choke  the  word  (Mt  13"  II  Mk  4") ; 
tlie  sons  of  this  al(JI>¥  are  wiser  than  the  sons  of 
light  (Lk  16^) ;  odrot  6  alJ)¥  is  contrasted  with  the 
alJjif  that  is  to  follow  it  as  6  fUWwp  (Mt  12^),  or 
^Ketyof  (Lk  20^'*) ;  and  the  latter  appears  again  as 
6  4px6fi€yos  alujv  in  Mk  10**  |i  Lk  18*,  where  the 
present  is  odros  6  KOLpbs.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  one  of  the  above  passages  (Lk  20^)  the  future 
ald)v  is  something  to  be  gained  {rvx^lv) ;  its  nature 
or  characteristic,  therefore,  was  more  prominent 
to  the  writer's  mind  than  any  mere  question  of 
duration.  In  one  context,  the  parable  of  the 
Tares  in  St.  Matthew,  the  end  of  the  present  age 
is  definitely  indicated  (^)  (ri/rrAeia  {rod)  alupos  (Mt 
133»f.  49^^  and  the  same  phrase  is  twice  employed 
later  in  tlie  Gospel,  once  by  the  disciples  with 
reference  to  the  Parousia,  which  they  assume  to  be 
synchronous  with  the  end  of  the  aldp  (24*),  and 
again  by  Christ  Himself,  when  He  asserts  His 
presence  with  His  disciples  itat  r^s  ffurreXelas  rov 
alvvos  (28»). 

In  the  last  two  passages  especially  it  is  clear 
that  in  no  shape  or  form  is  there  attached  by  the 
Speaker  or  His  hearers  to  the  phrase  '  end  of  the 
age '  the  thought  of  a  termination  of  personality 
or  conscious  life.  The  close  of  the  one  epoch 
marks  the  opening  of  another,  into  which  pass 
without  interru])tion  the  actors  and  participators 
in  the  present.  The  pledge  given  to  the  disciples 
of  personal  association  with  Himself,  or  rather  of 
His  personal  association  with  them — an  association 
whicli  is  already  subsisting  (iyu)  fie$*  itfuap  elfU^  Mt 
28^),  could  hardly  have  oeen  couched  in  more 
emphatic  or  significant  terms,  or  in  words  less 
suggestive  of  a  possible  severance,  however  clearly 
they  may  admit  or  even  require  the  thought  of  a 
change  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  main- 
tained. 

alup  is  also  twice  used  in  the  Gospels  with 
reference  to  the  past,  dr'  alwpos  Lk  1^,  ^k  rov  alvpos 
.In  9".  In  neither  case  are  the  words  those  of 
Christ  Himself.    And  all,  perhaps,  that  need  be 


said  is  that  the  speakers,  Zacharias  and  the  man 
bom  blind  respectively,  employ  the  phrase  to 
denote  in  an  indefinite  kind  of  way  the  whole 
antecedent  period  of  human  history  auring  which 
the  conditions  of  life  upon  the  earth  have  been 
such  as  they  now  know  them  to  be,  or  believe  them 
to  have  been  in  former  times. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Gospels,  the  word  under  con- 
sideration is  found  only  m  the  phrase  els  t6p  alvpa, 
or  e^t  ToOs  alupat.  The  latter  occurs  in  Lk  1"  and 
in  the  inserted  doxology  of  Mt  6"  (retained  in  the 
margin  of  the  Revised  Version).  It  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  strengthened  form  of  the 
other,  intermediate  between  that  and  the  yet 
more  emphatic  expression  elt  rods  alupas  tQp 
alu>p<ap  employed  especially  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  St.  Faul  in  doxologies.  Elt  rbp  aliopa 
occurs  once  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  (Mt 
21"  Lk  1»),  twice  in  St.  Mark  (3»  11"),  and 
twelve  times  in  St.  John  (4"6»i-«  8»  &<'•»"•  10» 
11*  12"  13«  14"),  constituting  indeed  this  Evan- 
gelist's sole  use  of  the  word  al(Ji>p,  ^idtli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  phrase  above  noted  {^).  Setting  aside 
Mt2P'  II  Mk  11",  which  condemns  the  fig-tree  to 
perpetual  barrenness,  and  where  firjKiri  els  t6p  alQpa 
IS  a  strong  negation  of  any  possible  or  prospective 
fruitfulness  at  any  time;  and  the  passages  from 
St.  Luke,  of  which  the  first  is  Messianic  and  ex- 
pressly asserts  the  endlessness  of  the  Messiah's 
Kingdom,  and  the  second  has  reference  to  the 
Divine  attitude  or  action  towards  men,  which  also 
can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  subject  to  termination 
or  change ;  the  remainder  may  be  classified  as 
positive  or  negative.  In  the  former,  the  plirase 
els  T^  alwpa  qualifies  some  verb  expressive  of  con- 
tinuance or  fife  ii^rip  Jn  6**-",  fUpetp  8*  12**,  elpcu 
14") ;  in  the  latter  it  is  joined  with  a  more  or  less 
emphatic  negative,  and  denies  the  possibility  of 
the  contingency  to  which  the  passage  refers  (oi>ic 
Mk  3»,  Jn  8» ;  oi>  fi-ff  Jn  4"  8»'-  10«  11*  IS^). 

Of  all  these  passages  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  the  Speaker  clearly  has  in  mind  a  state  of 
things  of  which  no  reversal  is  by  Him  conceived  as 
possible,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time.  In 
presence  of  natural  death,  the  solemn  declaration 
tliat  he  who  believes  oC  fA^i  Aroddwy  els  t6p  alupa  (Jn 
1 1*')  does  not  merely  defer  the  date,  but  repudiates 
the  possibility  of  anything  that  deserves  to  be 
called  death  for  the  believer.  The  bond-servant, 
again,  whose  sojourn  in  the  house  of  his  master 
comes  to  an  end,  is  expressly  contrasted  with  the 
son  who  fjJpei  els  t6p  alQva  ( Jn  8") ;  and  the  same 
expression  is  used  of  the  Christ  (12*^),  with  the 
same  associated  ideas  of  permanence  and  i>er- 
petuity.  Peter  rejects  his  Master's  offer  of  service 
m  washing  his  feet  (13^)— a  rejection  wliich  he 
immediately  after  gladly  retracts— not  certainly 
with  the  idea  that  he  may  accept  the  offer  on  some 
or  any  future  occasion,  but  sincerely,  and  as  far  as 
his  present  thonglit  is  concerned,  finally.  And  life 
els  r^  alQpa  (6*^* ")  is  not  limited,  terminable  life, 
merely  lengthened  out  as  compared  with  the 
present,  but  is  a  life  that  needs  no  artificial  and 
uodily  sustenance  to  enable  it  uninterruptedly  to 
endure.  The  connotation  of  the  phrase,  whether 
on  the  Ups  of  Christ  Himself  or  employed  by 
another,  evidently  implies  an  outlook  into  a 
future  to  which  the  thought  of  the  wTiter  or 
speaker  neither  assigns  nor  conceives  it  possible 
to  assign  a  limit. 

The  same  considerations  will  apply  to  the  ad- 
jective al(Ji}Pios,  and  especially  as  it  is  used  to 
qualify  ^on^  in  a  phrase  which  becomes  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  St.  John*8  Gospel  and  First  Epistle. 
For  the  word  itself  the  somewhat  question -begging 
rendering  *  age-long  *  has  been  offered.  In  such  a 
rendering  it  is  evident  that  all  depends  on  the  con- 
ception the  writers  had  formed  of  the  '  age,'  and. 
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the  associations  it  bore  to  tlieir  minds.     If  they 
thought  of  it  as  definitely  terminated  or  termin- 
able, then  '  age-long '  is  eqaivalent  to '  temporary.' 
If  they  regarded  it  and  wrote  of  it  without  any 
associated  idea  of  a  limit  or  end,  or  if  the  context 
clearly  intimates  that  no  such  idea  would  have 
been  admitted,  then  so  far  *  age-long '  is  synony- 
mous with  'immortal,'  *  everlasting,*  or  'eternal.' 
And  it  appears  undesirable  to  introduce  a  new 
and  ambiguous  term.    Apart,  however,  from  the 
phrase  j^ut^  al(Jb¥iotf  the  adjective  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  is  not  used  by 
St.  John.     It  is  found  three  times  in  St.  Matthew 
in  association  with  terms  expressive  of  suffering 
or  retribution  to  be  endured  m  the  future  (r6  rOp 
TO  aldl)vio¥,  188  25"  ;  jc6Xa<rif  oZtiveo?,  2Q^),     St.  Luke 
has  a  reference  (16*)  to  rAf  alioylovt  criciji'dj,   *  the 
eternal  tabernacles,'  open  to  tliose  who  have  been 
far-sighted  enougli  to  secure  to  themselves  friends 
while  it  was  in  their  power,  from  whom  in  their 
own  da^  of  need  they  may  claim  favours  and 
return  m  kind.     And  a  significant  and  imique 
phrase  in  Mk  3®  tt  8*  Av  pXaa^nj/i^tr-g  .  .  .  (yox^s 
icTtp  alujvLov  oLfiapn/ifMTOi,  suggests  far-reaching  con- 
clusions,  with  regard  to  whicli  all  that  perhaps 
need  be  said  in  this  place  is  that  it  stands  here  as 
an  explanatory  addition  to  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tion that  blaspliemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
not  forgiveness  eh  rbv  a/cDra.     The  context,  there- 
fore, precludes  an  interpretation  in  a  sense  con- 
trary to  the  implications  of  the  preceding  words, 
as  though  the  \iTiter  might  be  thinking  of  an  act 
of  sin  committed  once  for  all,  and  then  with  all 
that  it  entailed  definitely  and  finally  set  aside. 

The  reading  kfutfir^ftttnt  ia  sufllciently  decisively  attested  by 
the  witness  of  NBLA  28. 33,  the  Latin  and  other  versions,  and  is 
adopted  by  all  editors.  It  is  supported  also  by  the  Sinaitic 
S>Tiac,  mutilated,  however,  in  this  verse,  if  the  transcript  (1804) 
may  be  trusted.  The  TR  xpinm  is  found  in  MC^r  and  the  cur- 
sives, with  one  or  two  Latin  manuscripts,  and  the  Peshi^ta 
Syriac.  The  various  reading  k/xmpritu,  C*D  !&  69.  346,  would 
seem  to  be  a  correction  of  «/CMt^T4/tMir«r  desinied  to  introduce 
into  the  text  the  meaning  of  '  sinfulness'  as  distinguished  from 
*  a  sin.'  Cf.  H.  B.  Swete,  in  loe.,  a  not  wholly  satisfactory  note. 
The  true  exposition  seems  to  be  given  by  E.  P.  Gould  in  his 
commentaxy  :•  *  An  eternal  sin  may  oe  one  subjecting  the  person 
to  an  eternal  punishment,  eternal  in  its  consequences,  that  is. 
But  certainly  ft  is  equally  allowable  to  suppose  that  it  describes 
the  sin  itself  as  eternal,  accountinfr  for  the  impossibility  of  the 
forgiveness  by  the  permanence  of  the  sin, — endless  consequences 
attached  to  endless  sin.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  endless 
punishment.  Sin  reacts  on  the  nature,  an  act  passes  into  a 
state,  and  the  state  continues.  That  is,  etemid  punishment  is 
not  a  measure  of  Ood's  resentment  against  a  single  sin. ...  It  is 
the  result  of  Uie  effect  of  any  sin,  or  course  of  mn,  in  fixing  the 
sinful  state  beyond  recovery.'' 

With  regard  to  tlie  phrase  i^oH^  a/(iirtoj,  there  is  a 
striking  difference  in  its  associations  in  the  few 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Synoptists, 
and  in  the  more  frequent  use  of  St.  John;  a 
difference  which  seems  to  reflect  the  varying  atti- 
tude  of  the  writers  towards  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
In  the  SynoptLsts  the  sphere  of  ^u^  alibviot  is  in  tlie 
future.  It  IS  to  be  inherited  (Mt  I9»),  and  to  be 
received  in  the  coming  althv  (Mk  10*>,  Lk  18»)  in 
recompense  for  tliat  which  the  disciples  of  Christ 
forego  in  this ;  which  the  ruler  (Aoxw"*  I-k  18>«  ;i  Mt 
19»«,  Mk  10'7),  or  lawyer  (^o/u/c<Jj,  Lk  10»)  conceives 
that  he  may  inherit  or  attain  (<rxw,  Mt.  I.e.)  by 
virtue  of  good  deeds  in  the  present.  In  St.  John, 
on  tlie  contrary,  i'oH)  altbviot  is  a  present  poasession. 
The  l)eliever  has  or  may  have  it  ( Jn  3»  5^  6^',  3"-  " 
6**) ;  and  the  bestowal  of  this  gift  is  described  as 
the  express  aim  and  purpose  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  into  the  world  and  of  His  death,  the  fruit  of 
the  Father's  love  (3»«)  and  >vill  (6^®),  but  conferred 
by  the  Son  Himself  (10*  17').  In  one  i)assage  also 
where  the  same  phrase  is  used,  the  closeness  of  the 
fellowship  with  Himself  implied  in  the  possession 
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of  i^taii  altbvioi  is  mystically  described  as  an  eating 
of  His  flesh  and  drinking  of  His  blood,  and  i» 
associated  with  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day 
(6^).  This  last  passage  would  by  itself  proves 
what  the  others  assume,  that  ^bH)  altbt^tost  though 
present,  is  not  limited  by  the  present.  Elsewhere 
there  is  an  approach  to  tne  Synoptic  standpoint  of 
a  future  life  over  against  or  K)llowing  on  that  now 
lived,  although  sight  seems  never  to  be  entirely 
lost  of  the  conception  of  ^o;^  aliit^ios  as  subsisting 
already  and  now  attainable.  He  that  hateth  his 
soul  fyvx^)  in  this  world  will  keep  it  eis  fv^r 
al(Ji)vioy  (12*-^) ;  the  meat  {^punns),  the  gift  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  abideth  unto  eternal  life  (^).  The 
same  thought  recurs  in  Christ's  words  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria;  there  it  is  the  water.  His 
gift,  which  becomes  a  well  of  water  sprini^ng  up 
unto  eternal  life  (4^^).  And,  finally,  in  connexion 
with  the  same  incident,  the  harvest,  the  ripeness  of 
which  the  disciples  are  bidden  to  reco^ize,  is  laid 
up  unto  a  future  which  is  undefined  in  time  and 
place ;  the  rea(>er  gathereth  together  fruit  ecs  fc^r 
alwviov,  and  shares  with  the  sower  in  a  oonuuou 
joy  (4»). 

Once  also  Christ  appeals  to  the  knowledge  or 
belief  of  His  hearers  m  the  present  reality  of  this 
eternal  life ;  they  think  that  they  have  it  in  the 
OT  Scriptures,  missing  the  spirit  there,  and  the 
testimony  of   these   Scriptures   to  Himself,   and 
ascribing  life  to  the  letter  (5^).     A   somewhat 
similar  thought  underlies  the  answer  of   Simon 
Peter  to  Christ's  question  whether  he  and   the 
Twelve  intend  to  follow  the  example  of  others,  and 
be  reiJelled  by  'hard  sayings';  *Thou  hast   the 
words  of  eternal  life '  (6"), — words,  that  is  to  say, 
which  in  their  spirit  and  teaching  bring  ^or^ir  atibno^ 
to  the  hearers,    r  inally,  lest,  as  it  were,  any  linger- 
ing possibility  or  suggestion  should  remain  of  a 
time-limit  to  be  understood  in  the  phrase,  or  of 
its  bein^  confined  under  a  merely  temporal  cate- 
gory, it  IS  twice  expressly  defined  in  terms  which 
are  ethical  and  spiritual,  and  transcend  all  limita- 
tions of  time  or  change ;  the  Di\ine  ^vroXi^,  com- 
mitted by  the  Father  to  the  Son  and  by  Him 
transmitted  to  the  world,  is  eternal  life  (12*5 ;  and 
in  similar  pregnant  words  (17*)  ^o^  altSft^iot  is  the 
learning  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 

All  the  passages  in  which  this  phrase  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  have  now  been  passed  in  re\'iew. 
An  extension  of  the  examination  to  the  remaining 
l>ooks  of  the  New  Testament  would  not  modify  the 
conclusions  reached,  or  throw  fresh  light  upon  its 
meaning.  It  is  used  twice  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts 
(13*»«);  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Romans  (2^  6»>  6«-), 
Galatians  (6«),  and  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Ti  !»•  6", 
Tit  P  37) ;  by  St.  John  hhnself  m  his  First  Epistle 
(12  2»  315  511.  IS.  30.  tlie  adjective  not  elsewhere),  and 
by  St.  Jude  (v.2»).  These  conclusions  are  entirely 
in  haniiony  with  the  results  obtained  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  term  a/(6r,  or  of  the  adjective 
alu>pios  standing  by  itself,  ^urii  aldnnos  is  in  its 
significance  inaemndent  of  time-limits,  and  may 
hey  described  indifferently  as  either  present  orfnturt. 
When,  moreover,  the  occasion  offers  to  indicate 
its  characteristics  and  meaning  by  definition,  that 
definition  is  framed  not  on  the  lines  of  time  and 
space,  as  here,  there,  or  elsewhere,  now  or  then, 
but  is  wholly  ethical,  supranatural,  belon^ang  to 
the  realm  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  lifting  up 
^o^i)  altbvios  beyond  the  touch  of  change  or  end,  into 
the  region  of  the  changeless,  the  immortal. 

At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  repetition,  it  must  again 
be  jjointed  out  that  words  and  phrases  which  are 
crucial  for  any  doctrine  of  immortality  as  taught 
by  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  so  far  from  implying  or 
suggesting  an  al)solute  termination,  whether  nearer 
or  more  distant,  to  that  future  which  the  speakers 
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or  writers  have  iu  mind,  seem  to  indicate  that  no 
sucli  idea  was  ever  present  to  them  ;  and  in  some 
passages,  which  are  neither  isolated  nor  unim- 
portant, a  fair  interpretation  of  the  writer's 
thought  in  the  light  of  the  context  appears  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  any  such  limit  being 
found  at  any  definite  point  or  place  in  the  '  age ' 
towards  which  his  gaze  is  directed. 

There  remains  a  group  of  words  and  phrases  to 
be  referred  to,  which  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness characterize  the  future,  or  contrast  it  with 
the  conditions  of  the  present.  All  of  them, 
when  used  in  their  fullest  sense,  imply  non-mor' 
talityy  but  they  do  not  bear  directly  upon  the 
question  of  the  duration  of  existence  after  death, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  come  to  be  the  chief 
element  in  the  connotation  of  the  term  *  immor- 
tality.* The  chief  of  these  is  fonj  with  its  deriva- 
tives, including  the  phrases  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  l^itHi  in  tlie  Gospels  is  not  mere  physical  life, 
out  is  an  expression  for  the  higher  life,  the  life 
which  is  life  indeed,  life  in  its  fullest,  richest 
aspects.  Such  life  was  in  the  Word  (Jn  1*) ;  it  is 
Clirist's  gift  to  His  disciples  (10",  cf.  0") ;  nay,  He 
is  Himself  *  the  life'  (11^  14^).  It  is  so  good  a  posses- 
sion that  to  *■  enter  into  life '  is  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  an  eye  or  a  limb  (Mt  18«- 1|  Mk  9«- «).  It  begins 
after  death  (Jn  6**) — not  in  a  temporal  sense,  t)ut 
when  ddvaros  as  a  state  ceases  to  be ;  and  it  is  a 
*  resurrection  of  life  *  to  which  the  well-doers  w^ill 
come  forth  from  the  tomb  (v.*).  *  To  have  life  in 
himself  is  an  attribute  of  the  Father,  and  is  His 
gift  to  the  Son  (v.**);  and  this  *life'  or  'eternal 
life '  is  repeatedly  stated  to  be  the  present  posses- 
sion of  the  believer  ( Jn  3"'-  ^  6""- «),  the  gift  of 
Christ  which  some  of  them  wilfully  refuse  (5*^), 
and  which  the  unbelieving  will  not  see  (3*),  but 
which  is  emphatically  declared  to  be  the  final  end 
of  Hia  coming  into  the  world  (10»®,  cf.  20»»).  The 
words  which  He  has  spoken  are  fan)  (6®),  and  His 
commandment  is  fo;^  a/(6yiof  (12^).  None  of  these 
passages  suggests  that  the  thought  of  a  termina- 
tion of  the  Mife '  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Speaker ;  some  are  hardly  compatible  with  such  a 
thought,  and  otliers  absolutely  forbid  it  {e,g.  Jn 
1*  5**).  Tliis  ffcnj,  therefore,  is  fittingly  represented 
as  aiu3VLos. 

A  similar  absence  of  limitation  will  be  found  to 
characterize  expressions  such  as  o-c^f  at^cu,  (rbm/p/a, 
etc.,  which  describe  the  future  from  the  point  of 
view  of  deliverance  from  the  present,  its  calamities 
and  its  evils.  These  terms,  however,  are  not  in 
themselves  suggestive  of  duration,  except  so  far  as 
their  results  are  involved ;  and,  as  doctrinal  terms, 
belong  in  the  New  Testament  rather  to  the  Epistles 
than  to  the  Gospels.  In  the  eschatological  dis- 
courses, however,  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  *  salva- 
tion '  is  described  as  a  state  to  oe  attained  by  those 
who  endure  cU  riXos  (Mt  10«  24W||Mk  13»);  the 
saving  of  the  life  or  soul  {^vxt/i,  cf.  Lk  6*)  is  strik- 
ingly said  to  be  the  result  of  willingness  to  lose  it 
for  Christ's  sake  (Mk  8*»||Lk  9«,  cf.  cifp^ti  airHiv, 
Mt  16^) ;  and  in  St.  John  the  salvation  of  the 
Kbcfioi  is  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
Son  (Jn  3^^),  the  salvation  of  His  hearers,  the  end 
of  the  words  and  teaching  which  He  imparts  (5**). 
Hence  *  salvation'  is  contemplated  as  oeyond  an 
*end';  rfKoi  is  rather  a  crisis  than  a  final  close, 
the  entrance  into  new  conditions  and  a  more 
gracious  environment.  Both  thought  and  phrase- 
ology become  meaningless  if  the  subjects  of  the 
change  are  conceived  as  either  annihilated  or  re- 
duced to  unconsciousness. 

Agrapha,  Of  the  *  un\*Titten '  Sayings,  few  have 
interest  or  importance  for  the  present  subject. 
The  most  noteworthy  and  authentic  is  that  which 
is  embodied  in  St.  Paul's  argument  of  1  Th  4^^^. 


Whether  all  or  any  of  this  is  intended  to  be  a 
direct  citation  of  Clirist's  words  must  remain 
uncertain.  The  teaching  of  the  passage  is,  how- 
ever, founded  upon  a  \670s  Kvjp^v.  And  though  it 
has  in  view  only  *  the  dead  in  Christ,'  and  their 
position  of  privilege  and  priority  as  compared  with 
those  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  descent  from 
heaven,  it  distinctly  asserts  of  these  that  they  will 
be  *  for  ever '  (Tdmrore)  with  the  Lord.  The  writer 
therefore  contemplates  for  them  an  eternal  co- 
existence with  the  Lord  ;  and  he  claims  that  for  this 
doctrine  he  has  the  authority  of  Christ  Himself. 

Of  the  Logia  from  Oxyrhvnchus  the  mystical 
Saying,  *  Except  ye  fast  to  tiie  world,  ye  shall  in 
no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  and  except  ye 
keep  the  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father' 
{Log,  2 ;  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  p.  10),  may  be  said  to 
imply  that  those  who  do  so  fast  and  truly  keep  the 
Sabbath  will  see  the  Father,  and  therefore  live 
with  Him.  Of  the  later  Logia  also,  which  were 
discovered  in  1903  (Oxyrhynchus  Papyri^  iv.  p. 
Ifif.),  the  Introduction,  as  it  is  named  by  the 
editors,  apparently  quotes  Jn  8" — the  hearer  of 
these  words  'shall  not  taste  of  death.'  And  the 
first  and  second  Sayings  both  make  reference  to  the 
Kingdom  which  shall  oe  a  place  of  rest  to  him  who 
seeks  and  finds.  These  inoications  are  all  of  them 
slight,  and  do  not  add  anything  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospels.  But  as  far  as  they  go  tliey  are  in 
harmony  with  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  con- 
stant implications  in  Scripture  of  the  words  of 
Christ  and  His  disciples. 

The  most  striking  and  suggestive  feature,  there- 
fore, of  all  these  references  in  the  Gospels  to  the 
future,  and  of  the  doctrine  which  they  may  be 
understood  to  imply,  is  the  absence  of  any  indica- 
tion of  a  termination  of  the  new  conditions  which 
they  introduce.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
writer's  statement  might  be  regarded  as  colourless 
in  this  respect,  and  the  thought  and  context  of  his 
words  would  not  be  directlj  contradicted  by  an 
assumption  that  these  conditions  were  themselves 
temporary,  and  at  some  indefinite  period  super- 
sede by  others.  Elsewhere  the  tone  and  context 
strongly  support,  if  they  do  not  compel,  the  view 
that  the  state  of  things  contemplated  was  contem- 
plated, as  far  as  the  forecast  of  the  speaker  was 
concerned,  as  permanent.  In  a  third  and  most 
important  series  of  passages,  the  same  expressions 
ana  phrases  are  directly  applied  to  the  Divine 
Being  and  to  His  Kingdom  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  no  thought  of  a  cessation  or  close  could 
by  any  possibility  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
the  Speaker,  or  have  been  regarded  by  Him  as  con- 
ceivable. 

Moreover,  the  change  of  circumstances  thus  in- 
troduced involves  no  interference  with  the  conscious 
life,  not,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  reducing  it  to 
unconsciousness.  The  subjects  of  the  change  are 
represented  as  speaking,  feeling,  and  willing,  with 
all  their  faculties  unaer  control  and  in  action. 
Nor  is  there  any  suggestion  that  this  condition  is 
occasional  or  temporary  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
tacitly  assumed  to  be  usual  and  a  matter  of  course. 

Further,  also,  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
examples  of  this  manner  of  regarding  the  future 
were  found  to  be  associated  with  the  terms  alutv  and 
its  derivatives.  This  word,  originally  apparently 
denoting  a  definite  age,  markea  off  by  beginning 
and  end,  had  come  to  be  regularly'  employed  to 
denote  an  *  age,'  the  beginning  of  which  was,  mdeed, 
sometimes  more  or  less  obscurely  indicated,  but  to 
which  the  Speaker  did  not  assign  a  further  limit, 
and,  in  some  instances,  would  clearly  have  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  limit  as  contradictory  and  impossible. 
The  thought  underlying  these  expressions  is  not 
that  of  a  terminable  period,  but  01  a  limitless  pro- 
gression. 
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Tlie  only  tuleqaate  rendering  of  sueli  a  tbought 
in  Kn^lixli  in  by  tlie  wordti  'eternal,'  ' iiumortril,' 
or  tlie  like.  For  tliere  lies  implicit  in  tiietie  words 
precisely  what  we  have  fouml  to  be  the  implication 
of  oliteioi,  etc,  in  tlie  GoupeU ;  viz.  that  the  speaker 
rujectfl  the  idea  of  a  bound  or  limit  beyond  which 
there  is  nothing,  or  notliinj;  for  the  subject  of  wliom 
he  b  speaking ;  that  however  far  otT  tlie  boundary 
fence  is  in  tliou;;lit  net  up,  he  immediately  insists 
that  it  ahall  be  taken  dou'n,  and  reuioied  farther 
away, — only  to  repeat  llie  process  as  often  as  an 
atteiu_pt  in  made  to  asni)^  a  limit  or  licline  an  end. 
Tbis  IS,  indeed,  tlic  only  real  conception  which  we 
seem  able  to  frame  of  the  meaning  and  content  of 
BUfli  terms  as  immortality,  eternity,  etc.,  as  they 
are  ordinarily  employed.     They  connot«  not  a 

Jovitive  and  comprehensive  idea,  which  the  mind 
ixtinctiy  outlines  to  itself  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
tlic  negative  and  indellnite  one  of  the  absence 
of  an  end  ;  looking  foith  into  the  future,  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  discern  a  point  beyond  which 
there  is  an  absolute  lilonk  as  fur  us  tlie  conditions 
under  conaideratiun  ore  concerned.  Tlio  asaociation 
of  the  tiiought  of  a  final  end  with  the  conditions  or 
state  sujiposed  wonl<l  involve  a  self-contradii-tion, 
or,  if  we  prefer  to  use  the  phrase,  would  be  jin- 
posHiblc.  Such  a  cunueption  ih  entirely  logical  and 
consUtent,  and  amounts  practically  to  dehning  im- 
mortality OS  the  Humniation  of  an  infinite  nnmber 
of  intervals  or  spacen  of  time,  succeeding  one 
another  without  break,  and  receding  into  dim, 
fathomless  distance. 

The  jinciiie  worcti  'endlna,'  '  immortiil,' or  '  trnmortiillt)  '  do 
tiot  Qi'curin  t(i«OQ«pelfl;  I'f.,  however.  Lk  1^  '<)rhiJi  kincdani 
there  nbaH  be  uo  end,'  au  J^tim  mar.  The  oniiiiaion,  if  omlBaiori 
It  be,  in  nartlv  nipiiiied  b]'  Ht.  Pnut,  who  ilefcribea  the  after- 
■Culeor  the  Chrigtiiin  u  •f«>w>  uid  •«••«.■,  'inrorruptfati' 
«iid'cleathlc«.iieW(lCol,'-Mr>  Thn  lullar  Mrui  i.  ihown  bj 
it>iiiminlT<<li>(the  blened  utd  onlv  roUntote  .  .  .  ifu'X 
ix-  •Sonr.ar)  Co  have  iiiored  la  In  the  diroction  of  >  potitlve 

Similar  coDsiderationn  apply  generally  to  the 
refereni«H  to  this  doctrine  in  tlie  reiiiainin<:  books 
of  the  New  TeHtoment,  a  detailed  examination  of 
which  lies  ont^de  tlie  range  of  the  present  article. 
Such  an  examination  would  strengtlien  in  detail, 
hut  would  not  change  tlie  character  of  the  nrgn- 
uient.  In  no  instance  is  there  a  nuggehtion  of 
alwolnte  linality.  The  conclusion  of  every  oii^v,  for 
exani)>le,  marks  the  coniiuencement  of  another, 
accomi>nnte<l  by  chan^^l  conditions,  indeed,  but 
not,  as  far  as  tlie  stateniontH  and  apparent  train  of 
tiiought  carry  us,  by  annihilation  in  any  «<enM:,  or 
a  destruction  which  involveii  Iosh  of  (lersonal  con- 
sciousness or  life.  And  while  the  writers  do  not 
in  so  many  words  defina  tiiat  future  iiil«  which 
their  thought  projects  itself  as  '  immortnl '  or  '  end- 
less.' their  attitude  towards  it  and  tjie  phrases  and 
deticriptions  which  they  employ  are  such  as  to 
netnitive  the  idea  that  they  would  or  could  have 
oilinitteil  of  the  drawing  of  a  line  here,  there,  or 
anywhere,  beyond  which  abmlute  oblivion  and 
dratli  should  roign.  Compare  Ho  l"nir>B.  ff-'sntl^a. 
!>»  Ill*  Tou  diurfou  SeoS,  2  Co  4'«'  11",  I'lillcnr  ■»,  He 
l"T'l.f,  1  P  R",  lU'i- 1". 

t3)  In  Tiaiwin<r  to  the  thinl  part  of  our  inquiry, 
which  rclaten  to  lAc  romprchenaiecnesa  of  the.  hfe 
hrifoaif  the  graee,  whetiier  it  is  contemplated  as 
equally  endless  for  all,  or  whether  a  distinction 
is  drawn  as  reganU  duration  between  the  after- 
existence  of  the  evil-doer  and  that  of  the  righti 


s  of  a 


n  de- 


scription and  cxjiression  on  the  part  of  th 
gelir'ts,  of  a  delicacy  wliicli  certainly  reflects  the 
niinil  and  teaching  of  tlie  Master.  The  passages  I 
nhich  refer  In  the  future  of  the  wicked  are  ixini. 
])ariLtively  few  in  numl>er ;  and  the  outline,  a^  it 
were,  (if  the  picture  presented  is  dran-n,  not.  indeed, 
wareringly  or  hesitatingly,  but  witii  a  light  hand, 
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or  elaboraUon  were  inappropriate.  Reticence 
brevity  characterize  all  the  ntterauceB  of  CI 
that  bear  uiran  the  share  which  the  evil-duera  I 
in  the  life  after  death.  Thus,  while  the  righti 
man  and  believer  enters  beyond  the  gr&ve  ap> 
renewed  life,  to  the  duration  of  which  no  linL 
set,  and  which  tlie  heareni  of  Christ's  words  nn 
stood  in  this  sense  to  be  eternal,  the  queatio 
justly  raised  whether  the  same  statement  nut; 
mode,  and  the  same  inference  drawn,  with 
gard  to  tlie  future  existence  of  those  wlio  are 
rii^hteoas  and  do  not  believe.  Do  those  ivho- 
adopt  the  language  of  the  parable — f^  aw^ 
the  outer  darkness,  paas  into  oblivion,  safler 
tinction,  or  experience  any  other  of  the  conject 
fatee  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  aAsni 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  wicked?  or,  as  an  alte) 
tive,  may  'outer  darkness'  be  iiaraplirased  : 
'purgatory,'  on  the  further  side  of  which  tbei 
light  T 

It  may  be  said  in  finiim;  tliat  the  preuumpi 
is  against  anv  such  limitation  of  the  duratioi 
life  ueyond  the  grave  in  the  case  of  one  clasi 
suction  only  of  humanity.  It  would  requires 
strong  evidence  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of 
viewtliattermsor  expressions  which  disown  the! 
of  a  boundary,  an  end,  when  used  of  the  fat 
state  of  the  ngbteous,  actually  and  of  set  purj 
connote  such  an  idea  when  they  describe  the  lo 
the  wicked  :  or  that  the  Speaker  would  conl 
His  audience  with  antitheses  which  were  mei 
verbal,  and  possessed  no  underlying  significanci 
reality.  I' pun  tliis  issue,  again,  onlj'  an  exami 
tion  and  fair  interpretation  of  the  passaees  wli 
bear  upon  the  subject  can  decide.  It  will  be  foi 
that  sQcli  passages  in  the  Gosi>c1b  are  few  in  ni 
ber,  though  not  wanting  in  suggest iveneBs. 

Tlic  most  significant  and  imjiortant  passagi 
perhaps  Mk  3'-^,  to  which  reference  has  alreadyli 
made:  and  its  siguilicance  does  not  altof^tlier 
pend  upon  the  closing  words,  in  which  the  varial 
of  text  occurs.  Assuming  that  tlie  reading  a/u 
ri/iapni/iaTO)  is  correct,  as  we  are  justified  in  do 
(see  above,  p.  TSS'),  it  is  difilcult  to  see  what  ot 
meaning  cjin  be  attached  to  the  phrase  than  t 
ot  a  sin  the  results  of  which  are  permanent. 
'act  of  sin'  cannot  be  permanent  or  endlcHs 
execution,  though  it  may  be  ceaselessly  repeat 
it  is  only  in  its  fruits  that  it  endures.  Anc 
aitafiTiiiia.Tot  can  lie  supposed  to  describe  *  sin: 
ness'  in  any  sense,  the  meaning  is  practicnlly 
same;  for  endless  sinfulness  necessarily  invol 
endless  retribution.  The  earlier  part  of  the  v« 
has  its  parallels  in  the  two  other  Synoptists — 

Mt  12"  it  i'  if  (Itu  jtoTi  ToC  rnifia-rot  roC-  A- 
aix   d^tfijo-trai  airifi   oOrt   ir   ttirif   t^  aJUn  ofrl 

Mk  3=*  fli  J'  a>  pXacripri^^  tit  t4  rrtOiia  rb  I', 
o6t  fx't  i^ai'  eh  rir  alCiira,  dXU  {nix6i  ^o-ri*  alu\ 
ifxapT'^/iaTot. 

Lk  I'i'"  T^  Si  tit  ri  fiyiov  xrtuiM  ^Xaa^q^^Bm 

The  simplest  form  is  that  of  St.  I.uke ;  I 
it  is  hardly  less  pregnant  or  derisive  than  tin 
of  the  otiier  Evangelists.  The  blasplieniy  is  ji 
Honnl,  the  conscious  and  wilful  act  of  a  conscu 
and  reKiionsible  being ;  and  therefore  —  unli 
the  wonin  are  to  lie  emptied  of  tlieir  furoe,  a 
reduced  to  meaninglessness  —  the  conseqaeni 
are  personal  al»«,  falling  not  on  someone  el: 
but  on  the  blnspbemcr  Iiiniself,  for  whom  thi 
is  no  place  for  forgiveness  either  in  this  'o^^e' 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  The  reason  ia  suppli 
by  St.  Murk,  and  by  St.  Mark  only, — he  '  is  cuL 
of  on  eternal  Hin,'  is  liable  to  its  iienalty,  and  si 
ject  to  its  consequences.  The  permanence  of  i 
implies  and  necessitates  the  pennaneut  Impos 
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bility  of  forgiveness.  On  the  central  and  essential 
point  tlie  three  reports  are  at  one. 

Tlie  significance  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
of  the  parable  or  apocalypse  of  Mt  25"'*,  with  the 
sentences  pronounced  on  the  '  sheep '  and  *  goats ' 
and  the  penalties  incurred,  lies  in  the  application 
of  identical  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the 
duration  of  that  future  into  which  both  pass  from 
the  judgment-seat.  If  the  i^urj  of  the  righteous  is 
aiuvios,  so  is  the  xSKaais  of  the  wicked  (v.^);  the 
fire  into  which  the  latter  depart  is  alunnop  also 
(v.^^),  although  this  word  Lb  not  applied  to  the 
Kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous  (v.*^).  It  is 
surely  an  abuse  of  language  to  maintain  that  the 
Speaker  designed  to  convey  a  diflferent  meaning 
in  the  two  instances.  If,  as  we  have  seen  reason 
to  believe,  the  term  ald)¥tos  carried  with  it  the 
thought  of  the  absence  of  an  assigned  or  assignable 
end  to  that  vista  of  the  future  contemplated  by 
the  Speaker,  or,  in  other  words,  was  practically 
identical    in    significance   with    our    'mimortal/ 

*  eternal,'  it  cannot  justly  be  shorn  of  this  con- 
notation when  it  is  applied  to  the  'punishment' 
which  overtakes  those  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Judge. 

An  expression  is  found  in  Jn  6^  which  has  some 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  Its  importance  for  a 
doctrine  oi  universal  immortality  must  not  be  over- 
estimated ;  for  the  stress  lies  again  upon  the  paral- 
lelism ;  but  by  implication,  thouch  not  directly,  it 
appears  to  a.ssert  the  same  equ^it^  of  lot  for  all 
as  regards  the  duration  of  the  revived  existence. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  draw  out  at 
length  a  similar  proof  for  the  words  ipoariirai  and 
dyda-raaii  to  that  whicli  has  been  attempted  above 
for  alu)y  and  altbytos ;  and  to  show  that  these  ex- 
pressions never,  on  the  lips  of  Christ  and  in  the 
Gospels,  denote  a  resurrection  which  is  the  prelude 
to  a  new  life  leading  only  to  a  new  death.  On  the 
contrary,  dydaraffn  ushers  in  another  period  and 
fresh  conditions  of  existence,  of  which  no  termina- 
tion is  contemplated  or  conceivable.  *  All  that  are 
in  the  tombs  .  .  .  shall  come  forth.'    And  as  the 

*  resurrection  of  life,'  the  portion  of  those  who  have 
done  good,  can  hardly  be  understood  to  indicate  a 
merely  temporary  restoration  or  perpetuation  of 
existence,  so  no  interpretation  of  the  difficult 
phrase  *  resurrection  of^  judgment '  will  be  satis- 
factory which  postulates  a  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  the  righteous  and  those  upon 
whom  the  judgment  falls. 

A  similar  argument  mi^ht  not  unfairly  be  based 
upon  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Lk 
W^'),  or  the  King  and  the  Wedding  Guests  (Mt 
22^"'*),  viz.  that  the  conditions,  the  data  of  the 
parable,  do  not  in  either  case  suggest,  but  rather 
by  their  tone  deprecate  the  idea  of  absolute  annihi- 
lation awaiting  those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  find  no 
place  in  Abraham's  bosom,  or,  on  the  other,  have 
failed  to  fitly  provide  themselves  with  raiment 
meet  for  the  wedding  feast.  It  would,  however, 
be  at  the  best  no  more  than  an  arg^tmentum  e 
silentio,  to  which  no  great  value  could  be  attached. 
The  declaration  of  Christ  also  to  the  Sadducees,  as 
reportetl  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  that  *all  live  to 
him'  (Lk  20**),  though  from  one  point  of  view 
8uscej)tible  of  a  universalistic  interpretation,  does 
seem  on  any  construction  to  exclude  the  idea  that 
there  are  some  who  finally  cease  to  live  in  any  real 
or  intelligible  sense  of  the  word. 

'AiroXXvvat,  dTo^m^cr/recr,  ete.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  significance  and  implication  of  the 
terms  employed  in  the  Gospels  to  denote  *  death,' 

*  perishing,'  or  'destruction.'  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  verbs  droXXi^ac  and  droOr^Keir, 
with  the  cognate  nouns  dribXtia  and  Bdparos, 

The  iincompounded  verb  fcrrxciv  occun  but  rmrely  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  2W,  Mk  16**,  Lk  7is  8«,  Jo  llM  1931),  and  it  always 


employed  of  mere  physical  death  regarded  as  the  termination  of 
the  activities,  good  or  evil,  of  the  present  life.  There  is  no 
thought  of  a  future,  either  aflBrmed  or  denied,  in  the  minds  of 
the  speakers ;  and  in  none  of  the  passages  is  the  word  on  the 
lim  of  Christ  or  reported  as  used  bv  one  of  His  disciples. 
Neither  is  the  simple  verb  ixxinu  found  in  NT  Greek.  Ana  the 
adjective  Bnsvit  is  used  only  by  St  Paul  (twice  as  an  epithet  of 
r£f*M,  Ro  613  811,  once  of  ««/>{,  2  Co  4ii,  and  in  antithesis  to 
JtBrnmrim,  1  Co  IfiBK,  or  tO  <M,  2  Co  M). 

*Aru>\€ia  is  found  only  four  times  in  the  Gospels. 
In  Mt  28^  II  Mk  14«  it  is  the  *  waste '  of  the  oint- 
ment. For  ite  real  purpose,  as  conceived  by  the 
Speaker,  the  ointment '  peiislies,'  is  lost ;  but  it  is 
clearly  not  annihilated,  only  diverted  from  ite 
proper  use.  In  Mt  7"  the  wav  that  leads  c/s  t^p 
drtaXtiap,  |  to  destruction,'  is  described  as  broad ; 
no  indication,  however,  is  given  as  to  the  fate  of 
those  who  traverse  this  way  when  they  reach 
dTc^Xeia,  and  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  interpret  the 
phrase  in  the  light  of  the  other  passages  wiiere  the 
word  occurs  (in  the  parallel  passage  Lk  13^  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  broad  way).  Jn  17^'  '  not 
one  of  them  is -lost  but  the  son  of  perdition,' 
employs  a  Hebraistic  mode  of  expression.  6  vlbs  ttjs 
druiXflas  is  one  who  shares  the  qualities,  is  like  in 
character  to  dTc^Xeia,  cf.i  vlbp  yHpprit,  Mt  23^^  ;  but 
though  he  dTc^Xcro,  and  nothing  is  directly  steted 
as  to  his  present  condition  or  future  destmy,  the 
son  of  perdition  is  certainly  not  conceived  as  either 
unconscious  or  extinct,  nor  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  this  is  to  be  his  ultimate  fate. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  dxo^r^/ccii',  like  Bpii- 
(TKctp,  uniformly  expresses  merely  physical  death  as 
the  cessation  of  physical  activities.  Two  passages 
in  St.  Luke,  however,  call  for  special  notice.  In 
the  parable  referred  to  above,  lx>th  Lazarus  and 
the  rich  man  *  die '  {droOapeip,  16**) ;  but  their 
conscious  activity  does  not  terminate,  it  is  merely 
transferred  to  other  spheres.  And  of  the  sons  of 
God,  the  sons  of  the  resurrection,  it  is  emphatically 
said  (20*')  that  recurrence  of  death  is  for  them 
impossible.  Death,  therefore,  passes  upon  them 
once,  but  leaves  them  la-dyyeXoi,  *  equal  to  angels,' 
in  an  exalted  and  privilegeid  state,  no  more  subject 
to  its  power.  Tlie  word  is  more  common  in  St. 
John  {28  times),  and  in  accordance  with  the  more 
contemplative  and  spiritual  character  of  his  Gospel 
is  employed  also  metephorically,  though  ite  pre- 
dominant use  \»  literal  and  physical.  Thus  the 
grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies  (dro- 
0d»xt,  12**),  but  by  and  through  death  rises  to  a 
newer  and  richer  fife,  and  *  bears  much  fruit.'  And 
for  the  believer  death  is  but  the  beginning  of  life 
(II*),  a  life  that  is  permanent  and  exposed  to  no 
return  of  death  {rSii  6  l^dp  ,  ,  ,  oO  fiii  dwoddp-g  elt  rbv 
aliopa,  V.*). 

Of  the  word  Bdparos,  'death,'  a  similar  account 
must  be  given.  It  is  usually  physical  death,  with 
no  reference  to  or  thought  of  tiiat  which  is  beyond. 
By  the  Synoptists  it  is  employed  more  or  less 
metaphorically  in  Mt  4**,  Lk  1™  (quotetions  from 
Isaiah),  Mt  26»  ||  Mk  14»*.  In.  Mt  20^8  II  Mk  10» 
Odparos  is  for  Christ  Himself  the  prelude  to  life. 
So  in  Jn  5^  he  that  believeth  .  .  .  '  hath  passed 
out  of  death  into  life ' ;  and  later  in  the  same 
Gospel  Christ  declares  that  he  who  keeps  His 
word  shall  not  see  (8"),  or  taste  of  (v.")  death  elt 
t6p  aliopa  {cf.  11»). 

Finally,  there  is  the  term  dToXX^Ji'ac,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  all  the  expressions  that  describe 
dissolution  and  the  cessation  of  a  worldly  estate. 
It  is  apparently  employed  by  the  Sacred  Writers 
with  a  weaker  as  well  as  a  stronger  association. 
The  former  meaning,  to  *  lose,'  to  *  find  to  be  miss- 
ing,' is  illustrated  by  Mt  15«,  Lk  15*-*'-,  Jn  6"  18» 
and  other  passages.  The  predominant  sense  of  the 
word,  however,  is  that  of  *  ruin,'  the  precise  nature 
or  degree  of  which  will  be  indicatea  by  the  con- 
text ;  t>ut  which  consisto  essentially  in  the  loss  or 
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witlidTawBil  of  utpacity  for  tlie  due  discharge  of 
function  or  duty.  Tliu«  the  iviiie-aliins  '  periHii '  ■" 
St.  Mattlicw  (9"),  both  the  wbe  and  the  skiiiH 
St.  Mark  (2'-")  ;  but  the  Mubstance  of  both  survivi 
tliouj'h  they  liave  become  w&Htcd  and  uBcttuia.  . 
aliiO  in  Jn  6",  where  the  fipian  that  'perishi 
ItiacH  its  nutritive  power,  anil  cuascn  to  tie  able 
))erfonn  the  part  of  food.  Applied  to  personn  the 
word  is  equivalent  to  '  ruined,'  '  undone,'  auctniub. 
inc  to  presunt  or  prospective  emergency  or  press- 
ure, crj.  Mt  8="  il  Mk  4»,  Lk  8" ;  Lk  15",  Jn  1 1*.  In 
the  passages  most  pertinent  to  tlie  present  inquiry 
a  delinitely  spiritoal  'ruin 'is  contemplated,  the 
object  of  Mliich  is  usually  the  V^iJ.  Mt  10»- "  Iff*  II 
Mk8»Lk9^17";  l.k6',Jnl2»j  but  the  loss  or  ruin 
of  Hie  «oh1  here  is  distinctly  said  to  bo  ^ireliminary 
to  finding,  saving,  or  (I,k  IT*')  quickening  it  (fuo- 
Tonw).  The  idea  conveyed  is  14,'ain,  therefore,  not 
annihilation  or  deatmction  of  being,  but  change  of 
Btttte.  Here,  nlw,  tbc  higlieitt  form  of  teaching  is 
found  in  St.  John.  Every  believer  in  Christ,  or 
the  sheep  who  hear  Hia  voice,  are  expressly  do- 
clarod  to  be  pemuuiently  exemiit  from  ruin  (3" 
10") ;  nntl  while  tlie  man  who  'loveth  bis  life'  (s 
^lAwv  tip'  ^axh'  n^ou)  is  the  active  cause  of  its 
ruin  (iroKKCtt  aftrtj*),  he  who  hat«s  it  in  this  world 
will  keen  it '  unto  life  et«mHl '  (12^).  I'ussages  in 
which  the  word  is  used  of  mere  physical  destruc- 
tion, in  wliicli  usually  no  thought  of  the  future  is 
involved,  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
this  general  conception  (Mt  2"  12'*  28",  Mk  9=*, 
LklT^a;.). 

In  th<j  puugH  referred  to  ibove,  Ht  10»  wid  wnllels.  the 
■nllt)ies<9  •!  •T>;iini  or  •  in>.irin  ra  ■ivx'J  ainf  la  hiinlly 
to  be  weakened  or  ciplilnpd  Bwuy  u  mere  rriKinffWM  lo  low. 

ctHBLiM  In  the  Btripplne  oS  Irani  Ihe  ■iuzli  o!  *tl  thote  nuilltlea 
uii  connexioiuwhfi-hlive  bound  It  U>  tbe  present,  and  h&ve 
nudeltwbat  it  ii.  material  and  Kniual.    T^eesMntlal -iKxi, 

a  new  lite.  Thia  the  nliiMe  U  prsctloally  equivalent  to  Ht. 
John'a  ■  lOYlng'  and  '  hating '  (Jn  ISS). 

In  attempting  to  estimate  tlie  value  of  these 
indications  with  regard  to  the  future  life  of  the 
wicke«l,  few  and  slight  as  they  seem  to  be  com- 
inred  with  the  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  refer- 
ences to  tlie  blessed  lot  of  the  righteous,  two 
preliminary  conditions  which  are  essential  to  tlieir 
right  inturprehition  need  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  clearly  far  from  the  intention 
of  the  Teacher  to  lay  iloivn  or  elaliorate  any  meta- 
physical doctrine  of  a  future  existence,  such  as  we 
miffbt  reasonably  expect  from  formal  systems  of 
philosophy.  Written  across  His  words  and  actions 
IS  their  immediate  and  practical  aim  ;  and  to  liave 
mystided  His  plain  and  unlettered  hearers  with 
delinitiuns  and  metaphysics  would  liave  boon  to 
repol  them,  and  defeat  His  own  puriMMo.  That 
task  He  uiust  leave  to  suucessora,  wtio  in  other 
tiinifs,  nn<i  with  otiier  surroundings,  will  enter  into 
His  lal>ouTs.  To  expect  to  find,  for  example,  in 
the  Gospels  a  well  ordered  and  articulated  defence 
of  natural  ini mortality,  no  called,  is  unreasonablo. 
Any  audi  expectation  is  by  the  conditions  of 
the  case  doomed  to  disappointment.  Hints,  pre- 
intimations,  there  will  naturally  be.  tlie  elucida- 
tion and  development  of  which  will  be  the  care 
of  after  ages;  bnt  completeness,  finalitr,  from  s, 
logical  or  philosophiu  point  of  riew,  will  not  be 
found  ;  nor  a  neries  of  statements  which,  however 
fitte<i  they  might  be  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
some  one  or  otiicr  of  the  later  centuries,  were  out 
of  toneh  with  tlio  thought  of  His  own  day  and 
generation. 

Again,  the  reticenee  olmcrved  as  to  the  faf«  of 
the  wieketl,  and  the  companitivo  infrequcncy  of 
mention  thereof,  are  entirely  in  harmony  with 
what  is  found  to  be  the  irase  in  the  early  litera- 
tures of  the  otlier  great  religions  of  the  world.    To  I 
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expatiate  on  a  destiny  of  woe  and  pam,  or  i 
the  duration  of  tlio  aunerings  of  the  lost,  is,  j 
itig  from  all  analogy,  evidence  not  of  an  early 
uf  a  late  position  in  the  history  of  relic 
thought ;  and  were  thia  a  marked  feSitiire  of 
Uoapels,  it  would  justly  have  laid  tliem  ope 
the  auspicion  of  having  at  least  undergone  n 
Hcation  in  the  interests  of  later  and  more  di 
oped  forms  of  belief.  The  hymns  of  the  Hig-V 
for  example,  dwell  much  upon  the  blessed  estal 
the  good  who  do  that  which  is  acceptable  tc 
gods,  and  accordingly  go  hereafter  to  dwelt  ' 

them;    but  "  

references  t     .  .  .  _    .     . 

hurled  by  Indra  into  darkness. 
Book  of  the  Dead  relates  the  varying  trin] 
fortunes  of  the  deceased  in  the  nether  '' 
through  which  he  pii 

talismanic   formula'  _   ^ 

bnt  complete  silence  is  observed  with  regard  ti 
man  wtio  at  the  bar  of  Osiris  fails  to  pana 
presuiibcd  tests.  And  it  ia  cliaracterititic 
not  of  primitivo  bnt  of  mature,  if  not  de<^ 
Ituddhism  to  set  forth  in  vivid  deHcriptiun 
with  luxuriant  art  the  series  of  hells  in  wl 
carefully  graduated  torments  on  an  accent 
acole  of  horror  are  apportioned  with  precibioi 
the  heinoHsncss  of  the  sinner's  crimes.  It  was 
otherwise  in  early  Christianity.  There,  too,  it 
left  to  later  ages  to  elaborate  descriptions  aiu 
revel  in  clettuls  of  a  future  life,  the  real  circ 
stances  of  which  neither  human  lonKua)^  is  capi 
of  delinin^  nor  human  thought,  tied  down  as 
to  categories  belonging  essentially  tu  present  i 
ditions,  able  to  conceive.  The  comparative  eih 
of  the  earliest  authoritative  docnliients,  and  of 
earliest  teaching  ao  far  as  it  has  conie  down  tc 
is  more  eloquent  and  convincing  tlian  tiie  d 
exhaustive  and  graphic  statement  of  doctrine  et 
ever  have  been. 


■lining  adult  and  tuU-uoied  (rom  the  mind  o 
wai  Mcrcotj'ped  in  the  Kmtn.  Its  doctrine 
Ifwiff  history  of -' — ''-' -■  ■--■-■-■-. 


canfonn  to  the  prevailing  I 


rabobl.y  bo  round  i 
pe  ol  hiauiric  gron 
The  results  to  which  we  have  been  led  may 
briefly  summariKed  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  reality  of  a  conscious  life  berond 
crave  is  uniformly  assuined  and  taught  by  Cli 
Himself  and  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels. 

(2)  To  this  future  life  there  is  assigned  no 
inns  or  end.    Katber  do  the  phrases  used  snin 

that  the  tlion"ht  of  a  final  end  never  preaeu 
itself  to  Speaker  or  writer  as  either  actual 
possible.  And  wliere  words  like  r^Xot,  tax 
V^/pa,  etc.,  are  employed,  the  'end'  or  '  last  d: 
is  obviously  and  jiafently  not  absolute,  bnt  ma 
and  introducea  a  new  beginning.  No  philosophi 
theory  of  immortality  ia  formulated ;  such  a  the 
;,.  ^_.  •_  1..  expected,  and  was,  indeed,  under 
s  hardly  possible.  The  doctrine 
.  ....  however,  of  a  renewed  lite  after  deu 
to  which  no  limit  ia  set,  and  for  whicli  by  virtu* 
the  very  terms  employed  no  limit  appears  to 
~'moeivable,  is  in  the  last  analysis  all  that 
ean,  or  can  mean,  by 'eteniity,'^'inimort«]ity 

(3)  The  writers  give  no  countenance  whaterei 
any  theo^  which  in  resjiect  of  itfl  duration  senara 
the  lot  of  the  righteous  from  that,  of  the  wick 
Slight  and  indefinite,  overlaid  with  metaphor  i 
parable,  as  are  Uie  indications  of  the  conditii 
under  which  the  future  life  of  the  latter  i 
be  lived,  the  guarded  atatements  made  and  i 
hints  allowed  to  fall  consistently  imply  that 
this  respect  equality  of  treatment  is  meted  ont 
all.     If  the  fw(i  of  the  one  is  aliinot,  and  he  is  i 
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to  die  els  t6v  alQtvaj  the  K6\aais  of  the  other  is 
aiibyios  likewise,  and  he  is  or  may  be  guilty;  of  a 
afidprrjfmt  the  fruits  of  which  are  gathered  in  no 
less  a  period  of  time  than  is  descrilied  by  the 
same  plirase.  ^Theories  of  universal  restoration,  of 
final  extinction,  or  of  any  modification  or  combina- 
tion of  these  find  no  support  in  the  words  of  Christ 
or  of  His  disciples  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

Tlie  present  writer  shares  the  convictions  which 
have  been  very  widely  felt  and  expressed,  that  the 
final  demonstration  of  immortality,  if  and  when  it 
is  given,  will  have  to  be  based  on  broader  than  any 
merely  literal  or  narrowly  expository  grounds. 
Christ  spoke  to  His  own  age;  and  necessarily 
8iK)ke  such  truths  and  in  such  a  form  as  that  age 
could  receive  and  assimilate.  That  He  exhausted 
the  whole  range  of  truth  in  His  statement,  or 
formulated  both  in  shape  and  substance  all  doc- 
trine that  the  mind  of  man  could  ever  appreciate, 
is  as  impossible  to  believe  as  it  is  contrjiry  to 
His  own  express  words  (Jn  16").  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  if  He  had  lived  in  our  day,  He  would  have 
delivered  truths  expanded  and  recast  to  meet  the 
needs  and  tendencies  and  capacities  with  which 
He  found  Himself  brought  into  touch. 

That  the  Christian  Church  has  been  on  the 
whole  on  right  lines,  and  has  been  justified  gener- 
ally in  her  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  her 
Founder  and  His  immediate  disciples  with  respect 
to  this  particular  doctrine,  the  foregoing  exposition 
has  attempted  to  show.  The  end,  however,  is  not 
yet.  And  the  ferment  of  thought,  not  less,  perhaps 
more,  characteristic  of  our  age  than  of  any  that 
have  preceded  it,  is  not  destined  to  be  stilled  into 
unconcern,  or  to  have  its  efforts  paralyzed,  by  any 
dogmatic  creed  or  pronouncement  of  whatever 
authority.  It  claims  the  right  to  work  out  its 
own  doctrinal  freedom  not  only  in  the  light  of  the 
Sacred  Records,  but  under  the  guidance  of  that 
reason  which  it  holds  no  less  certainly  than  reve- 
lation to  l)e  an  element  and  gift  of  the  Divine. 

Literature.— The  treatises  on  NT  Theolog>',  or  Theolo^'  in 
general,  and  the  Histor}'  of  Doctrine  contain  little  that  is 
relevant.  See  the  article  on  *  Eschatolotry '  by  8.  D.  F.  Salmond 
in  Ilastinprs'  l>i5,  vol.  i.  p.  749  ff.,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 
Add  VV.  N.  Clarke,  (htttine  of  Christian  Theology,  Edinburgh, 
1808,  p.  192  ff. ;  William  James,  Human  Immortality^^  London, 
1903  ;  J.  Koycc,  Conception  of  Immortality ,  I^ondon,  1904. 

A.  S.  Geden. 
IMPEDIMENT.— See  Disease. 

IMPORTUNITY.— The  only  passage  in  the  EV 
where  this  word  is  found  is  Lk  W  'Because  of 
his  importunity  he  will  arise  and  give  him  as 
many  as  he  needeth.'  This  rendering  dates  from 
Tindale  (1526).  Wyclif  (1380)  has  *  his  contynuel 
axynge.'  Good  modem  translations  are  *  per- 
sistency' (Weymouth),  'persistence*  {TwentUth 
Century  NT).  Murray's  New  English  Diet,  gives 
the  definition  '  troublesome  pertinacity  in  solicita- 
tion ' ;  as  early  as  1460  the  word  has  this  meaning, 
*  Through  ymix)rtunite  off  thair  suyttes.*  In  the 
companion  parable,  Coverdale  (1536)  uses  the  cog- 
nate adjective,  Lk  18*  *  yet  seynge  this  weddowe 
is  so  importune  vpon  me,  I  will  dclyuer  her.'  The 
original  meaning  of  'importune*  was  'inoppor- 
tune,' 'untimely*;  in  Sir  32*  'display  not  thy 
wisdom  out  of  season,'  Coverdale  has  *  at  an  im- 
portunyte.'  Int-enuediate  stages  in  the  growth  of 
the  later  signification  of  the  word  from  this  root 
idea  are  marked  by  the  now  obsolete  meanings 
•troublesome'  and  'urgent.' 

'  Importunity'  (Lk  11**)  is  the  translation  of  the 
Or.  dvalicia^  which  signifies  'the  absence  of  cu'dc^f,' 
'  shamelessness.'  In  Biblical  Greek  it  occurs  only 
in  Sir  25*-^,  and  is  rendered  '  impudence.'  The 
Lat.  importunitaSf  'unfitness,'  is  found  with  the 
stronger  meaning  '  insolence '  (Cic.  cU  Sen,  iii.  7), 


and  is  therefore  a  more  accurate  translation  of 
dvalSeia  than  its  English  ec^uivaleut.  But  per- 
sistent asking  soon  becomes  insolent  asking.  The 
word  contains,  as  Trapp  says,  'a  metaphor  from 
beggars,  that  will  not  ue  said  Nay,  but  are  im- 
pudently importunate'  {Com.  in  loc.).  Cowj)er 
uses  the  word  (Task,  iv.  414)  in  an  instructive  con- 
text: 

*  Knaves  .  .  .  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clam'rous  importunity  in  rags.' 

To  bring  out  the  striking  contrast  which  our 
Lord's  parable  suggests,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  persistence  in  asking  becomes  those  who 
know  that  prayer  is  never  troublesome  to  God, 
and  never  out  of  season.  He  who  '  will  not  be 
said  Nay,'  and  he  alone,  has  learnt  the  secret  of 
prevailing  prayer.  Wright  notes  (Synopsis  of  the 
Gospels  m  Greek,  p.  243)  that  St.  Luke  *  three 
times  uses  bad  men  to  represent  God,  or  to  be 
examples  to  us:  (1)  here,  (2)  the  unjust  steward, 
(3)  the  unjust  judge.'  J.  G.  Tasker. 

IMPOSSIBILITY.  —  The  modem  mind  flatters 
itself  upon  its  frank  recognition  of  impossibility 
in  the  world  of  nature.  There  is  also  an  impotence 
of  faith  which  is  content  to  allow  impossibility  in 
the  sphere  of  grace.  Both  these  tendencies  to  a 
lazy  acquiescence  in  a  fancied  inevitable  are  out 
of  toucli  with  the  gosi>el  of  Christ.  There  is,  of 
course,  such  essential  impossibility  as  that  of  a 
good  tree  bearing  bad  fruit  (Mt  V^).  And  there 
is  the  practical  impossibility  of  a  Iiouse  divided 
against  itfielf  escaping  ruin  (Mk  3'^^).  But  the 
range  of  impossibility  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
in  tne  sphere  of  grace  is  narrowed  to  evanescence 
by  the  taitii  of  the  Christian  disciple.  A  mustard- 
seed  of  faith  will  remove  a  mountain  (Mt  17*). 
God  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  (Lk  IS*'), 
though  it  seems  like  the  passage  of  a  camel  through 
a  needle's  eye  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  (Sit  19^,  Mk  10»).  It  is  through  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  become  the  Son  of  Man,  tliat  all  is 

Stssible  and  nothing  impossible  (Jn  15*,  Mk  9^). 
e  Himself  showed  it  in  the  supreme  triumph  of 
the  Resurrection,  when  the  tomb  had  been  sealed 
so  that  escape  might  be  impossible  (Mt  27®*).  The 
command  over  nature  displayed  in  the  stilling  of 
the  storm  (Mk  4**)  and  in  the  healing  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mt  9*S  Mk  6^*) 
is  at  the  service  of  faith  and  prayer.  The  poor 
leper  lost  his  despair  in  faith,  and  was  re- 
warded (Lk  5**).  The  blind  received  sight,  because 
through  their  faith  human  impossibility  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  Divine  omnipotence  (Mt  9*).  Infinite 
resources,  acknowledging  no  bounds  of  impossi- 
bility, are  within  reach  of  the  earnest  childlike 
faith  the  Lord  approves  (Mk  11**,  Lk  17*).  Such 
bright  and  upliftmg  lessons  are  remote  from  the 
gloomy  and  depressing  problem  of  evil.  There  is, 
indeea,  an  undercurrent  of  impossibility  in  the 
stream  of  this  world's  development.  '  It  is  imjjos- 
sible  but  that  occasions  of  stumbling  should  come ' 
(Lk  17*).  But  this  species  of  impossibility  we  are 
not  to  dwell  upon  too  long.  'The  redemption 
draws  nigh '  (Lk  21»). 

LrnERATTRB.— Trench,  Jfiracfc«io,  p.  Off. ;  Expos.  Times,  iv. 
[18»2]  p.  iff.;  Expositor,  i.  ix.  [1879]  p.  307  ff.,  ii.  viii.  [1884] 
p.  207  ff. ;  Martensen.  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  220  ff. ;  Clarke, 
DiUliru  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  85  ff. 

W.  B.  Frankland. 
IMPOTENCE.— The  single  instance  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  specifically  classified  under  this  head  is 
recorded  in  Jn  5-"*,  where  the  sufferer  is  described 
as  6  dffdeywp  (AV  'the  impotent  man,'  RV  'the 
sick  man ').  The  features  of  the  case  are  its  long 
continuance  (for  thirty-eight  years) ;  and  the  as- 
sociation of  the  man  with  the  multitude  of  infirm 
and  diseased  people  gathered  round  the  Pool  of 
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Bethesda  (wh.  see).  Of  the  nature  of  the  ailment 
we  have  no  evidence.  It  has  been  thougtit  to  be 
palsy,  but  Bennett  {Diseases  of  the  Bible)  considers 
this  doubtful.  The  long  duration  of  the  disease  is 
against  its  being  identmed  with  locomotor  ataxia. 
It  may  have  been  some  chronic  wasting  disease 
having  its  origin  in  an  enfeebled  or  disorganized 
nervous  system. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  healing  is  the  fact  that 
Jesus  begins  the  process  of  restoration  by  dealing 
with  the  hopeless  condition  induced  and  estab- 
lished by  thirty-ei^ht  years  of  sufiering,  and  by 
the  repeated  a&shm^  to  the  ground  of  slowly- 
rising  holies.  *  Wouldest  thou  be  made  whole  ?  * 
our  Lord  asked,  appealing  to  the  last  flicker  of 
expectation  evinced  oy  his  remaining  still  at  the 
healing  pool,  and  calling  it  out  into  new  vigour 
and  consciousness. 

Anotlier  signiticant  feature  is  the  apparent  as- 
sociation in  the  mind  of  Jesus  of  this  infirmity 
with  sin,  either  the  sin  of  the  sufferer  or  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  race  (Jn  5^'*).  A  similar  association 
is  found  in  the  case  recorded  in  Mt  9^"®,  Mk  2*'^^, 
Lk  5"-**  (see  art.  Paralysis).  It  cannot  be 
definitely  asserted  that  JesiLs  marked  personal  sin 
as  the  root-cause  of  disease  in  thase  cases,  thougli 
tlie  inference  is  not  altogether  unwarranted  from 
the  narratives.  But  it  is  at  least  evident  that  our 
Lord  did  habitually  recognize  the  close  connexion 
between  personal  and  racial  sinfulness  and  all 
manner  of  disease  and  sickness.  While  carefully 
guarding  Himself  from  attributing  all  sickness  and 
weakneas  to  sin  (Jn  9**'),  He  yet  declared  the 
essential  alliance  of  sin  with  all  kinds  of  bodily 
disorder.  *  Sins  of  the  flesh/  as  commonly  under- 
stood, are  notoriously  responsible  for  many  of  man- 
kind's worst  diseases  and  infirmities;  and  tlie 
Apostolic  catalogue  of  these  sins  includes  not  only 
adultery,  uncleanness,  murder,  drunkenness,  and 
revellings,  but  also  hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife, 
envyings,  and  covetousness  (Gal  5"*",  Col  3*,  Eph 
6*).  Our  Lord's  list  of  sins  that  defile  and  destroy 
the  body  begins  with  'evil  thoughts'  and  encfe 
with  moral  stupidity  or  foolishness  (Mk  7^,  i^po- 
ffi^yrj). 

Another  case  which  must  probably  be  included 
here  is  that  of  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
firmity (Lk  13"'").  The  features  here  are  the 
Evangelist's  description  of  tlie  ailment  as  xveu/xa 
ixovaa  d<T0€P€laSf  the  lengthened  prevalence  of  the 
trouble  (for  eighteen  years),  and  the  completeness 
of  the  inability  to  raise  herself.  The  description  is 
evidently  from  a  com2)etent  hand.  The  woman  was 
bowed  and  crouched  together  (fjy  (riry/ci/irTowra),  and 
was  in  no  wise  able  to  lift  herself  up.  The  in- 
ability was  cis  t6  TravreXis  (cf.  He  7^,  where  the 
ability  of  the  ever-living  Christ  to  save  mankind 
is  also  els  rd  iravTeXes).  The  infirmity,  however, 
did  not  debar  the  sufferer  from  attending  the 
synagogue.  The  ailment  may  have  been  surgical 
— a  gradual  distortion  and  permanent  bending,  in- 
creased by  old  a<;e,  of  the  spinal  column,  sucli  as  in 
many  cases  is  due  to  continual  bending  in  field 
labour  or  in  the  bearing  of  heavy  burdens.  Bennett 
suggests  'the  gradual  wasting  and  relaxation  of 
muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  back  by  which  the 
trunk  is  held  erect,  so  that  the  body  falls  forward 
without  any  disease  of  brain  or  cord  or  mental  im- 
pairment.' But  it  may  not  improperly  be  rather 
classified  as  due  at  least  in  part  to  some  morbid 
mental  condition  such  as  hysteria.  This  seems  to 
be  indicated  not  obscurely  by  the  description  given, 
as  a  spirit  of  infirmity. 

The  reference  of  our  Lord  to  Satan  as  bindinpr  the  woman  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  pointinjf  to  posseHHion,  although  it  may 
have  been  a  reflexion  of  the  current  idea  that  all  l>odily  de- 
formity waa  due  to  demonic  agency — in  which  case  the  descrip- 
tion ia  due  to  the  Evangelist  rather  than  to  Jesus.    But  most 


probably  it  indicates  our  Lord's  view  of  the  infirmity  as  beinfr 
part  of  that  widespread  calamity  and  curse  that  lies  upon  the 
whole  race,  of  which  complex  coil  Satan  ia  the  summary  and 
representative. 

The  features  of  the  healing  are  :  (1)  The  Divine 
compassion  expressed  in  our  Lord's  laying  His 
hand  upon  the  woman  as  He  spoke  the  word  of 
hope  and  deliverance  ;  (2)  His  profound  sense  that 
this  suffering  and  weakness,  this  crouchinc  spirit, 
were  completely  foreign  to  the  will  of  Groid  (v.") ; 
and  (3)  His  steafast  refusal  to  allow  any  pedantic 
Sabbath  rules  to  stand  in  the  way  of  His  relief  of 
sutfering  humanity.  The  last  fact  is  dominant  in 
the  whole  narrative,  and  consequently  the  other 
features  and  the  healing  are  only  casually  re- 
ported. T.  H.  Wright. 

IN  {4v,  €/j,  Kardy  M,  rp6s,  did,  (au)), — The  word  is 
prevailingly  used  in  its  primary  meaning  of  posi- 
tion in  place,  but  it  frequently  follows  the  Greek 
i¥  in  its  more  or  less  figurative  ramifications  of 
meaning.  It  is  also  employed  more  or  less  accu- 
rately to  translate  various  other  prepositions  which 
convey  a  slightly  different  nuafice  of  significance. 
In  the  present  article  we  shall  follow  the  rendering 
of  the  llV,  where  the  use  of  the  prepositions  is 
more  consistent  and  precise,  as  well  as  more  con- 
formed to  the  modern  usage,  than  in  the  AV. 
(For  illustration  of  the  wider  use  of  '  in '  common 
in  the  Elizabethan  period,  cf.  Hastings'  DB, 
art.  'In'). 

I.  As  translation  of  iv,  the  word  indicates  : 

1.  Local  relations:  (a)  *in,'  *at,'  or  *on,'  of 
simple  locality  (Mt  2^  *  in  Bethlehem,'  2'»«  *  in  the 
field,'  Jn  4^  'in  this  mountain');  (b)  that  with 
which  one  is  covered  or  clothed  (Mk  12^  *  walk  in 
long  robes,*  Mt  7"  *in  sheep's  clothing,'  11"  *  re- 
pented in  sackcloth  and  ashes,'  Jn  2X)i^  *  two  angels 
in  white') ;  (c)  direct  cohesion  (15*  *  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine ') ;  (d)  pasition  in  a  writing  or  book 
(Mt  21*»  *  in  the  scnptures,'  Mk  V  *  in  Isaiah,'  Lk 
20*»  *  m  the  book  of  Psalms '). 

2.  Temporal  relations — the  point  or  space  of 
time  when,  or  within  which,  anything  occurs  (Mt 
22*8  *in  the  resurrection,'  10"  etc.  *in  the  day 
of  judgment* — the  AV  has  also  *at  the  day  of 
judgment,'  Lk  9"  *in  those  days,'  Jn  2*'  *in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up '). 

3.  Figurative  and  person^  relations  : 

(a)  Indicating  a  person :  (a)  conceived  as  the 
sphere  where  a  certain  quality  or  state  of  mind  is 
found  (Mt  6»  *  the  light  that  Is  in  thee,*  Mk  9** 
*have  salt  in  yourselves,*  and  similarly  Mt  21^ 

*  marvellous  in  our  eyes,'  5*  *  committed  adultery 
in  his  heart,'  Mk  11"  *  doubt  in  his  heart ') ;  or  (/3)  in 
reference  to  whom  another  stands  in  a  certain 
attitude  (Mt  3*^  *in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,'  11* 

*  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me '). 

(b)  Of  the  state  or  condition,  manner  or  circuni' 
stance,  range  or  sphere  in  which  a  person  is  or 
acts:  (a)  state  or  condition  (Mt  4*'  *the  people 
which  sat  in  darkness,'  Lk  1''*  *  serve  him  in  holi- 
ness and  righteousness,'  Jn  4*  *  worship  in  spirit 
and  truth,'  Mt  21"  'ask  in  prayer');  (j8)  manner 
(13*  *in  parables');  (7)  occasion  (22"  'ensnare 
him  in  talk,'  Lk  23'^  *  if  they  do  this  in  the  green 
tree,'  24**  *  in  the  breaking  of  bread ') ;  {d)  sur- 
rounding accompaniment  (Mt  6^  '  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory,'  16*  *  coming  in  his  kingdom,*  16*^  *  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father ') ;  (e)  range  or  sphere  ( Jn 
8*J  '  die  in  your  sins,'  Mk  1"  *  believe  in  the  gospel  * 
will  also  belong  to  this  head,  unless  we  admit  that 
this  is  an  exceptional  use  of  Tto-rctJw  with  iv.  The 
LXX  almost  invariably  construes  the  verb  with 
the  dative,  the  NT  wTit^rs  with  els  or  iirl.  Pro- 
bably therefore  the  verb  is  used  here  absolutely, 
and  dv  T(f  eiJaTyeX/y  marks  the  sphere  within  which 
faith  is  to  be  exercised.    The  only  other  instance 
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of  xwrrevw  followed  by  ^i'  in  the  NT  is  Jn  3*',  which 
the  KV  translates  *  that  whosoever  believeth  may 
in  him  have  eternal  life').  For  iv  with  6pofta  see 
below. 

(f)  Of  the  means  or  instrument,  or  personal 
agen^l/  employed,  where  a  simple  dative  might 
have  been  used  instead  of  4y  (Mt  3^^  *  I  baptize 
you  with  [RVm  *  in ']  water ' ;  cf .  Lk  3",  where  the 
simple  dative  is  used  ;  Mk  9"  *  By  [RVm  •  In  *]  the 
prince  of  the  devils  casteth  he  out  devils  * ;  in 
other  cases  'with'  is  used  as  translation,  as  Lk 
22*»  *  shall  we  smite  with  (^v)  the  sword  ? '). 

(g?)  Of  persons  inherently  joined  and  connected, 
where  the  completest  intimacy  conceivable  is  ex- 
pressed ;  employed  with  noticeable  frequency  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth  Go8i)el,  to 
mark  the  close  fellowship  between  the  Christian 
and  Christ  {iu  XpKrrf  *lrjaov,  iw  KvpUfi,  iv  Xpurri^,  Ko 
81  16"  12»  16^;  /A^vjiv  iv  ^fiol,  Jn  6»  15*-»;  cf.  1  Jn 
2*.  6.  24.  27.  28  ^„  aOT(}  ctpai,  iv  TijJ  ul^J,  iv  aiirta  /jjyetp), 
between  the  Christian  or  Christ  and  Goa  (ir  def, 
iv  T<f  xarpL,  1  Th  \\  Col  3»,  Jn  3»  lOf^  14»),  or  be- 
tween  the  Christian  and   the  Spirit  {iv  ryevfMTt 
€lpai,  Ro  8»,  1  Co  12" ;  cf.  Mt  22»,  Lk  2*^).     The 
very  rejpetition  of  such  unusual  expressions  indi- 
C4ites  that  the  thought  was  a  favourite  one  in 
Pauline  and  Johannine  theologv.     For  the  deter- 
mination of  the  meaning,  special  weight  should  be 
attached  to  the  fact  that  complementary  expres- 
sions are  used  repeatedly — Xptarbs  iv  ri¥i,  Tvev^  iv 
TivL,  warrip  iy  tlvl  (Ro  8»  8",  2  Co  13»,  Gal  2*».  Jn 
103«  U^*  15*- »  17^-*^).    The  employment  of  these 
parallel   expressions  points  to  a  relation  of  the 
most  intimate  communion  ;  and  the  only  Question 
is  how  this  spiritual  communion  is  to   oe  con- 
ceived.    Deissmann,  who  has  carefully  sifted  the 
material  relating  to  the  phrase  iv  Xpurrt},  insist^ 
that  the  translation  *in  fellowship  with  Chri«t' 
does  not  quite  adequately  convey  the    concrete 
thought  of  St.  Paul.     He  favours  the  view  that 
the  iv  here  retains  its  literal  and  local  significance  ; 
the  Christian  lives  in  the  element  Christ,  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  animals  live  in  the  air, 
or  lishes  in  the  water,  or  the  roots  of  plants  in  the 
earth.    He  notices  the  parallel  use  of  €v  Xpio-r^J  and 
Xpiarbi  iv  Tivi  with  eV  irveOfiaTi  and  wvevfjua  iv  rivi,  and 
argues  that  as  the  last  phrase  would  be  naturally 
understood  in  the  most  literal  local  sense,  of  one 
witliin  whom  the  invisible  powers  of  the  Spirit 
resided,  so  in  the  phrases  relative  to  Christ,  the 
living  pneumatic  Christ  of  faith,  the  same  local 
reference  is  implied.     Or,  again,  the  phrase  eV  dei} 
(1  Th  V,  Col  3^  Ac  17»  *  In  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  bein^')  expresses  the  thought  that 
God  is  the  element  in  which  we  live,  implying  the 
local  concei)tion  of  a  Divine  Teptx<6/>i7<r(f.      From 
such  analogies  Deissmann  is  inclined  to  accept  the 
most  literal  and  local  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's 
favourite  nhrase ;  and  he  believes  that  if  we  keep 
in  mind  tne  equation  Xp«rr6f  =  uTeC/xa,  Christ  the 
everliving  Divme  Spirit,  the  conception  of  real 
locality  will  not  appear  improbable.    This  inter- 
pretation certainly  presses  the  literal  meaning  of 
^i'  too  far ;  it  tends  to  dissolve  St.  Paul's  mystic 
idea  of  union  into  a  semi-physical  relation,  and  so 
to  destroy  the  moral  and  spiritual  basis  of  faith. 
The  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  is  indeed  pictured 
as  a  focal  nearness  of  relation ;  yet  St.  Paul  else- 
where clearly  distinguishes  between  the  spiritual 
nearness  of  present  fellowship  with  Christ  and  the 
future  local  fellowship  with  \ff<fv  or  Tp6t)  Christ  in 
the  life  to  come  (1  Th  4",  Ph  1»    2  Co  S").     Even 
while  *  a}>sent  from  the  Lord,*  St.  Paul  is  iv  Xpurr^, 
i.e.  in  spiritual  but  not  local  union.     The  implied 
ev  d€(fi  in  Ac  17"  *  In  him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,'  is  scarcely  adducible  as  an  analog, 
since  it  refers  rather  to  tne  natural  basis  of  exist- 
ence tlian  to  the  spiritual  ground.    The  Johannine 


phrases  already  cited  (/Uveiv  ev  ifuU ;  eyi*;  iv  rf 
xarpl  fiov,  Kal  vfieis  iv  ifiol,  Kdyu)  iv  v/uv)  contain 
substantiallv  the  same  thought  as  the  Pauline  iv 
Xpi(rr(fi;  ana  in  these,  in  spite  of  the  local  figure 
employed,  the  idea  is  clearly  not  that  of  local 
inherence,  but  of  spiritual  inherence  or  com- 
munion. The  mystic  realism  of  the  Pauline  and 
Johannine  phrases  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  approach  the  thought  of  a  recU  identifi- 
cation with  the  Logos  or  the  pneumatic  Christ. 
The  life  Divine  incorporates  itself  in  the  Christian  ; 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  or  of  God  takes  the  place  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  Is  individualized  in  the  life  of 
believers.  This  idea  of  essential  spiritual  (mystica, 
hypostatica)  union  alone  does  justice  to  those 
passages  wliere  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ, 
and  even  with  one  another,  finds  sublimest  ex- 
pression (Jn  17«-»,  1  Co  6"  12»).  But  whUe  this 
thought  of  vital  union  is  the  central  and  original 
conception  of  the  phrase  used  by  St.  Paul,  the 
context  often  indicates  some  variety  in  the  shades 
of  meaning.  Thus  Ro  14"  *  I  am  persuaded  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,'  i.e.  in  virtue  of  that  fellowship ; 
Ph  2®  *  Receive  him  in  the  Lord,'  i.e.  in  the  spirit 
of  such  fellowship ;  it  is  often  used  as  a  favourite 
expression  for  *  Christian '— Ro  16*-  "•  "  ;  while  in 
other  cases  the  relationship  referred  to  is  that 
between  Christ  and  the  Father ;  1  Th  5'^  *  this  is 
the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ' ;  2  Co  5»  *  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world.' 

II.  The  word  is  also  used  to  translate  other 
prepositions  in  the  following  senses  : 

Sta,  '  within '  a  space  of  time  (Mt  26^  '  build  it 
in  three  days '). 

Kard,  *  throughout,*  'according  to'  (Lk  15"  *a 
famine  in  that  land,'  Mt  1^  '  in  a  dream '). 

irp69,  '  towards,'  direction  (Lk  12^  '  spoken  in  the 
ear  ). 

I<r«,  adverb,  within  (Mt  26"  *  entered  in '). 

k'ni,  *on,'  *u^n,'  *over.'  The  RV  has  followed 
the  more  restricted  use  of  Mn '  in  many  cases,  and 
substituted  *on,'  *upon,'  *at,'  *over,'  *by,'  *unto,' 

*  to'  (Mt  6»<>  *thy  will  be  done  in  earth ^  [RV  *on 
earth'],  18*«  'in  [RV  *at']  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,'  2**  'reigning  in  [RV  *over'] 
Judfiea,'  21»"in  [RV  'by']  the  way,'  13"  'in  [RV 
'unto']  them  is  fulfilled  the  wophecy,*  Mk  6" 

*  knowing  what  was  done  in  [RV  *  to ']  ner ') ;  but 
in  some  cases  'in'  is  retained,  where  English 
idiom  requires  it,  and  where  the  sense  is  not  liable 
to  be  mistaken  (with  the  genitive,  Mk  8^  '  in  the 
wilderness'  [RV  'in  a  desert  place'],  11*  'in  a 
place  where  two  ways  met'  [RV  'in  the  open 
street'],  and,  with  the  dative,  Mt  14'  'in  a 
charger,'  Mk  1(P  '  trust  in  riches,'  Lk  18»' '  trusted 
in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,'  i.e.  rested 
their  confidence  of  being  righteous  upon  them- 
selves).    For  iirl  with  6vofia  see  below. 

•If,  *  into,'  *  with  reference  to,'  '  with  a  view  to ' : 
(«)=  *  into,'  locally  or  figuratively,  often  after  verbs 
of  rest,  where  previous  motion  and  direction  are 
implied  (Mt  2®  'came  and  dwelt  in  a  city,'Jn  9^ 

*  go  wash  in  the  pool,'  Mt  10^  '  what  ye  hear  in  the 
ear,'  13"  '  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,'  Mk  1* 
'ba])tize<l  in  the  Jordan,'  5**  'go  in  peace,'  Jn  1** 
'which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fatlier' — elt  rbv 
KbXirov — i.e.  placed  in  the  Father's  bosom  ajid  there 
abiding) ;  (h)  = '  with  respect  to,'  *  with  a  view  to ' 
(Lk  22^'  *  in  remembrance  of  me,'  16*  '  wiser  in 
their  generation'  [RV  'for  their  generation']). 
After  TicrreiJw,  '  believe,'  tls  is  largely  used  (Mt  18*, 
Jn  1"2«3'»  etc.)  =  'in'  or  'on'  m  AV,  in  RV  in- 
variably '  on ' ;  it  implies  the  direction  in  which 
the  believing  soul  turns,  the  fellowship  into  which 
it  enters.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  use  of  eZs, 
iiri,  and  iv  with  ovofia.  While  the  Synoptists 
commonly  employ  iirl  or  elt  or  the  simple  dative, 
and  rarely  use  iv  except  in  the  phrase,  '  Blessed  is 
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he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  *  (Mt  21' 
23»  Mk  11»,  Lk  13»  19"),  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  prevailingly  employ  ^y,  and  use  els  only 
after  TtoreiJw  or  ^airrl^ta.  The  prepositions  have 
their  own  niiance  of  meaning ;  the  Synoptic  irl  ry 
dvdfiarl  fiov  (Mt  18»  24»,  Mk  ^-^  etc.)  indicates 
dependence  of  some  one  on  another,  the  authority 
on  which  one  leans  ;  c/s  t6  6vofm,  in-  reference  to,  or 
in  view  o/",  what  the  name  imports  (Mt  10*^  *  re- 
ceive a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet '= in  view 
of  his  propnetic  character  or  function,  18*  *  two  or 
three  gathered  together  in  my  name '  =  not,  hy  My 
authority,  but,  in  view  of  My  name,  with  the  view 
of  honouring  Me ;  and  iv  n}  dydfiariy  by  authority, 
clothed  with  the  commission,  of  some  one  (Mt  21' 
*  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord '),  or  even  by  the 
use  of  the  name,  as  contrasted  with  the  authority 
(Mk  9*  *  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,' 
t.c.  using  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  Jewish  exorcist 
might).  The  very  obvious  preference  which  St. 
Paul  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  show  for  iu  and  the 
corresponding  els  may  well  be  connected  with  the 
idea  of  intimate  mystic  communion  which  influ- 
ences all  their  religious  thought.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  iv  dydfian  indicates  not  so  much 
the  authority,  as  the  union  and  fellowship  on 
which  the  authority  is  founded  (Jn  17^^  *I  kept 
them  in  thy  name,  20**  *  that  believing  ye  may 
have  life  in  liis  name,'  1  Co  6"  *  justifiecl  in  tlie 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  where  4y  ha.s  the  same 
pregnant  meaning  as  in  the  phrase  ir  Xpurrf  'IijcroC) ; 
and  els  t6  6yofia  after  rtare^u)  and  Bairrl^ta  likewise 
indicates  the  communion  into  which  the  baptized 
believer  enters  (Jn  2®  *  many  believed  els  t6  6yofia 
avToO,'  Ro  6^  Gal  3^  *  baptized  into  Christ';  so 
probably  Mt  28"  *  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of 
the  Fatuer,'  etc.). 

In  one  or  two  cases  *  in '  is  used  to  translate  Ik 
and  i&cra,  but  the  RV  renders  these  more  pre- 
cisely *  from '  and  *  with.'  It  is  also  used  as  part- 
translation  where  a  single  Greek  word  is  renaered 
by  a  phrase  (Jn  8*  2»>,  Lk  10«  16"  etc.). 

LmsRATURK.  —  Besides  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  see 
Houlton,  Grammar  of  IfT  Greek;  Orimm- Thayer,  Greek- 
English  lexicon  qf  the  NT ;  H.  Cremer,  BibL-Theol.  Lex.  of 
the  NT,  8.W.  ifftat  /3«Tr<Cw,  ir<mia»;  Abbot,  Shakeapearian 
Grammar ;  A.  Deissmann,  Die  NT  Fortnel '  in  Chrigto  Jemi.' 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 
INCARNATION.— 

Introduction.— The  idea  of  union  with  God :  (1)  in  the  ethnic 
faiths ;  (2)  in  Greek  philosophy— (a)  the  Stoics,  (b)  Philo  ;  (3) 
in  the  religion  of  Israel. 
The  message  of  Christianity— Union  with  God  in  the  Person 
of  Christ. 

A.  TlIK  ClIARACTBR  OF  CURIBT.— 

1.  Perfect  ffoodness. 

(1)  Relation  to  God :  (a)  perfect  knowledge,  (b)  per- 

fect love. 

(2)  Relation  to  men  :  perfect  knowledge  and  love. 

2.  Absolute  sinlessness :  evidence  of  contemporaries ;  His 

own  consciousness  ;  inference  as  to  His  Person. 

B.  TiiB  SRLF- WITNESS  OF  Jksus  :  the  method  of  Uis  self -disclosure. 
L  His  claims : 

1.  Teacher :  (1)  the  solitariness  of  the  offlcc,  (2)  the  note 

of  authority,  (3)  the  originality  of  the  teaching,  (4) 
the  future  of  the  teaching. 

2.  Legislator. 

3.  Messiah  :  His  conception  of  Messiahship.    Illustrative 

passages :  (1)  the  Baptism,  (2)  the  sermon  at  Nazareth, 

(3)  the  reply  to  John  the  Baptist,  (4)  the  estimate  of 
John  the  Ba]>tiRt,  (r>)  the  threefold  call  of  the  dis- 
ciples, (6)  the  answer  to  Peter,  (7)  later  or  more 
explicit  announcements. 

4.  Saviour :  (1)  the  function,  bestowal  of  forgiveness  and 

of  life  ;  (2)  the  response,  personal  trust. 
6.  Lord. 

6.  Worker  of  Miracles. 

7.  Creator  of  the  New  Israel. 

8.  Judge. 

li.  His  self -designations. 

1.  Son  of  Slan  :  (1)  Whence  did  Jesus  derive  the  title? 

(2)  How  did  He  use  it  ?  (3)  What  does  He  reveal  as  to 
His  own  Person  in  it  ? 

2.  Son  of  Go<l :  (1)  use  by  demoniacs,  (2)  use  by  high 

priest,  (3)  ascription  by  Peter,  (4)  our  Lord's  use,  (5) 
Divine  attestation. 
Inference  as  to  the  constitution  of  our  Lord's  Person. 


C.  Tub  wrrNsss  of  thr  Apostlbs. 

The  primar;^  fact,  a   living  experience.     Then,  the 
Chnstolc^es. 
i.  The  earlier  chapters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles. 
ii.  The  minor  Otinstologies : 

1.  James. 

2.  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 
8.  Jude  and  2  Peter. 

4.  Apocalvpee. 

iiL  The  Christology  of  St  Paul :  (a)  its  origin  in  his  experience, 

Jb)  its  relation  to  the  common  telief  of  the  Church, 
e)  its  development, 
irist  in  His  relation  to  God. 
2.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  men. 

5.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Cosmos, 
iv.  Hebrews. 

V.  Fourth  Gospel :  Prologue,  use  of  the  term  Logos. 
Conclusion  and  Outlook  :   Christ   known  in  history  and  ex- 
perience as  God  and  Man. 

1.  The  Person  of  Christ,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 

union  with  God. 

2.  The  Person  of  Christ,  a  problem  for  faith.    The  know- 

ableness  of  Christ. 
^1)  Christ  known  as  God 
(2)  Christ  known  as  Man. 

fa)  The  origin  of  His  earthly  life. 
(b)  The  relation  of  the  human  and  Divine  aspects  of 
His  personality.     Theories  under  control  of 
dual&m.    Psydiological  theories. 
Literature. 

Introduction. — Christian  theology  has  employed 
many  ruling  idcaft  in  order  that,  by  means  of  them, 
it  mi^ht  hannonize  and  systematize  the  mass  of 
material  presented  in  Scripture  and  in  experience. 
Each  of  these,  e.g.  *the  Fatherhood  of  God,'  or 
'  the  Kingdom  of  God/  has  meaning  and  valne ; 
but  they  all  lie  within  the  supreme  and  command- 
ing truth,  which  is  the  declaration  of  Christianity, 
viz.  union  with  God.  This  truth  has  both  a 
personal  and  a  cosmic  aspect  God  is  the  life  of 
man.  Only  as  man  thinks  the  Di\dne  thoughts 
Mills  the  Divine  will,  and  acts  in  the  Divine 
strength,  does  he  reach  the  truth  of  his  own  nature, 
or  realize  his  ideal  self.  When  man  is  most  truly 
himself,  he  finds  himself  to  be  a  partaker  of  the 
Divine  nature  ;  and  what  he  is  most  nrofonndly 
conscious  of  is  not  himself,  but  the  Goa  in  whom 
he  lives,  who  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  meet  truly 
human  in  his  j)ersonal  activities.  The  end,  in 
attaining  which  life  and  satisfaction  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  race  are  to  be  found,  is  God. 
God  is  also  tfie  life  of  the  universe.  Christian 
theology  has  thro>vn  off  the  blight  of  the  old 
Deism,  listens  with  delight  to  the  expositions  of 
Science,  and  names  the  thought,  reason,  law,  life, 
force,  whose  operations  science  can  trace,  but 
whose  essence  siie  can  never  define,  God,  the  same 
God  who  is  the  life  of  man.  Between  the  power 
inanife.st  in  the  physical  universe  and  the  power 
operative  in  the  spiritual  sphere  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition. Both  are  expressions  of  the  same  Divine 
energy. 

(1)  \Vhat  is  thus  stated  as  a  Christian  doctrine 
isfoimd  to  be  present  either  implicitly  or  explicitly 
in  all  the  great  productions  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  are  also,  mo.st  surely,  productions  ot  the 
Divine  Spirit,  as  it  impels  and  quickens  the  mind 
of  man.  Union  with  God  is  at  once  the  pre- 
supposition and  the  promise  of  the  great  relinons, 
which  have  awakened  the  emotions  and  deter- 
mined the  aspirations  of  men. 

Therianthropic  polytheism,  as  in  the  religion  of  Egjpt,  how- 
ever gross  and  repulsive  it  may  seem  to  be,  finds  its  strenffth 
in  the  demand  for  vital  union  with  the  Divine  source  of  me. 
Anthropomorphic  poljrtheism,  as  in  the  religion  ot  Qreeoe,  even 
though  its  religious  aspect  may  be  overlaid  by  its  nthetSc 
beauty,  has  yet  its  roots  in  the  elemental  demand  tor  union 
Mith  the  Divine  principle  of  being.  In  those  religions  whicb 
for  good  or  evil  have  recoiled  from  sll  contact  with  space  and 
time,  as  in  the  pantheism  which  is  the  substratum  even  to-dajr 
of  the  Hindu  consciousness,  the  demand  has  become  dear  and 
jMissionate.  For  this  purpose  shrines  are  multiplied  and  aus- 
terities practised,  that  the  soul  of  the  worshipper  nmy  he 
united  with  the  Qod,  and  so  be  carried  on  the  tide  of  a  lesser 
Divine  life  to  the  Diviner  ocean  of  absolute  Being.  The  wholo 
field  of  Comparative  Religion,  from  polydemonism  up  to  ttio 
highest  ethical  and  universal  religions,  might  be  kid 
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{■21  The  idea  of  union  witli  God  ia,  furtlier,  tlie 
preMiipposition  and  the  ruling  category  of  pliilo- 
euijliic  tlmu>jlit.  To  think  at  all,  implies  tiiat 
thera  is  preaent  to  the  mind  the  ideal  of  a  unity 
in  and  fo  which  the  manifold  details  of  the  uni' 
verse  exist.  Philosophy  is  simiilj^  the  verification 
snd  application  of  thi.-<  ideal.  Philusoiihy,  at-cord- 
insly,  however  great  ita  qoarrel  may  oe  with  any 
«xi.-itini;  religion,  is  itself  fnndanientally  religiomi. 
It  seeks  to  accomplish,  in  thought  and  for  thinkens 
*'-e  harmonizing  of  all  reality  in  and  with  God. 


Tliia  li  tfa«  aflort  ot  arljr  OiMk 


tbouriit 


it,  Uuugb  H  jet  (hi 


-diytlnL'tion  af  ipiritaAj  uid  DuE*ri&]  Gfed  Karcely  eiijerg«d. 
FMni  Xenophuin.  with  hl>  UHitioD  that  noUiW  ia  nra 
BfiiiK,  .anil  BmcUhu,  yiVa,  M»  counter  uKiiiim  thiC  lU  li 


fl  problem  oE  tha  hlgbar  irathi 
.krn  who,  ptiilowpbiclntr  impemllj, 
niU  unit)-  ol  Uir  ""' ■•■-  ' 


!■  huuied  i 

u  "the  6ood,'  or  ■Thoughl  c 

iplHlly,  to  the  d«>*  when  the  _i 


Lhe  need  and  upLratlon  of  the  bunuD  ffrirll.    The  decpe 

rvKuniin?  hiinun  penoiuUCy  b  tlut  il  !■  imperfect  e' 
the  hnwdeftt-iDiDded,  lu^esl-liruiBd  upedtnedB  of  our 
aniJbhjit  oomequentLy.  Ln  nila  of  ite  intenn  cchikIous 

the  universal  Belf,  uid  bKomei  Its  oruui  and  ite  reprodi 
Th<H  loot  (anst  iU  wny  to  Intenle  ooavJctloD  and  fmiiae 

Two  lyrteim,  the  one  borq  on  Oreeli  nil,  the  other  on  Jew) 
occupied  the  mlndi  ol  educatal  cneu,  and  lupplied  theui  n 
the  inrtiuiiienta  ol  thought. 

(a)  One  waj  Htf^oiani.    The  nitema  of  Plato  and  AiiiU 
faacl  been  pierced  by  duallmii  which  tiiese  uaaten  had  bouj 

aaity   of   the  oppodtion  between 


Stololun,  Bpecutdtior 


nnkinK  t)iat  niprenie.  The  Unlvena],  (he  liatkina],  ie  lhe 
ultimata  prindplr.  IMflenDOg.  (ha  abgtinate  beta  ol  a  world 
which  uontainan  much  that  ii  evil  and  Irrational,  are  not  ao 
much  rnnivnl  or  himianlied  with  tbt  lupranw  KDodi  na  nao- 
lutely  denied  or  i^ored.  Stoicifln  beifuia  at  the  farttaeHt 
eitreiue  Iram  the  unlvanal,  in  an  iolense  IndiTMualiim.  It 
direct*  the  individual  to  turn  away  from  a  political  ipherr 
whk'h  baa  no  longer  a  true,  aatWyinir  lEIa  to  oner  him.  and  to 
turn  inward  on  hmiaelf.  Itproralaea,  liDWflver,  tfaatLhetr,  In  the 
Inner  world olhiaBjiirit.  he  will  Bud  a  rational  unlvenal  element 
which  it  Identical  with  the  Ule  and  being  vl  tha  unlvane.   Hiua, 

H  thB  UaMar  el  Ballici  " ,-.--   .-~-,   ._ -.-   r..... 

Lert.  xrU.^  Btidciara  pa- 
panthejnn.     It  laid  paiL 

atora  the  world,  with  lu  edl  and  Ita  irrationality, 
of  truth  and  ^oodnta.    To  11  the  (ood  belong. 


([iwl.     Ilii^  I 

~  li  BtoldDD  acoDnilngly 

witn  inig  Iteaaon,  or  Lapa,  which  to  li 
and  i^nnlnally  prewot  in 


■Un  In  I 


la  the  onivenw 

.  ,     aUthaathii 

WHS  hnund  to  hare  great  i«UM,  both  In  livea  made  ■ubUme  by 
cherlxhlng  It,  and  In  wider  arhievementa.  Tbe  beneflta  con. 
lamd  by  StidciBn  on  dvUiatlOD  MTa  patent  and  imperiahaUe. 

an  Idea,  It  waa  bouiuTto  (alL  Ita  moat  itimuoua  exponenla 
toiled  at  what  they  knew  waa  a  hopelea  laak,  and  UiouEh  they 
canned  their  burden  nobly,  their  hearta  were  piemed  with  the 
Borrow  of  thrir  bilure.  ^liel  in  a  purmaa  whkh  Unka  all  the 
dlicordi  ot  the  world  Into  one  plan,  conquen  all  CUngi  evil, 


than  the  niedltatloni  o(  a  phlloaopber,  h . 

these  may  be,    Tha  Ikilora  ol  Sloiciam  ia  obvioua , 

the  Hellenic  world,  in  lh«  earl*  yeaia  «t  the  Bonwi  Empin. 
permeated  educated  aocMy  Ilka  an  aemoaphere.  and  nippll 

■"■'-■-' -sn  with  a  point  ol  view  whenn  they  might  look  o 

"••-"-  ■" ■  nrd^Birinr. 

4]  anraaaea  the  de 


wholly  dinnayed  or 


(A)  The  other  aj-etam,  whidi  eipnaaea  the  demand  of  (he  ue 
lOr  union  with  Ood,  and  whiia  hdpt  na  to  uDdentu>d  the 
attitude  of  Iha  Gnak  mind  (owaid  Ohriitianity,  when  It  isme 


torth  with  It 

WH  that  which  originated  with  PhIK  and  which  at  ■  Ute 
■tase,  aa  elaborated  by  PloUnaa.  pmented  Haelt  as  a  r^ral  b 
ChHitianlly.  Philo'a  1dm  ol  Oad  ia  Jewish  oUy  Id  name.  1 
faexentlalTrfliHk;  andyetitisOnekwithadOrerence.    Th 

proved  incapable  of  gathering  into  oos  the  dlvarae  ekotiabtB  0 
Uie  universe,    Phlla  riMa  not  only  abote  the  anthropanorphin 
le  OT,  bat  even  above  the  InlellectaaliBn  o(  drttk  dilloi 
" ly  forms  of  thought.    Brery 


ol  tbe  Unite 
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is  to  limit.    God  ia  thus  the  indetenulnablc.    To 
Lcatca  apply.     i'Jillo'fl  dualism  Is  thus  wider  and 

ncelved  as  pure  thought  and  the  world  condemned 
It  belireen  tbe  traueendent  Qod  wbo  is  too  high  to 
n  the  loftiest  category  of  tbouaht  and  tha  realm 
la  such.  Hto  proOnn,  aocordnj^y,  is  to  And  a 
andUon  from  Ihia  renwte  tnuuoEDdenC  Ood  to 
space  woiid.  ^la  bridge.  II  we  mH-  ao  deaoriba 
rowed  both  Irooi  Judaism  and 

ogy,  as  the  ethical 

r  eupnscd  m^eaty 
attributed  Lo  pvr- 
a.  In  pankolar,  there  la  a 
rd  d  Ood  and  to  aKrlbe  to  it 
ns  ot  creation  and  of  lud^menl. 
student  of  Greek  pbilDnophy, 


■  Ilivit 


t  distinct  troi 


Ood, 


___ Ood  and   the 

matciiat  world.  To  this  principle  be  gave  the  name  Logoi, 
which  Ihux  gatbered  to  itself  the  Import  ot  the  double  lineage 

Greek  alike  (xme  lulen  with  not  entirely  dimlniilar  undations. 
This  famous  designation  stands  as  the  symltol  of  the  tilghest 
effort  tha  luind  ot  man  baa  ever  made  to  reach  a  nynti^^lB  ot 
the  seemlniflT  discordant  etemeats  of  the  luiiverae,  and  to  dis- 
cover a  UKdlnm  whereby  tha  a[drit  ol  man  can  aaoend  Into 
union  with  Uw  dlalanl  IncompreheBsIbls  Ddty.  Tha  aituMiun 
in  tiia  1st  ccnk  is  not  adequately  daacrihed  by  sudng  that 
a  great  nuny  Indltlduala  wen  adherent*  ot  the  Stoic  philos- 
ophy, or  of  the  Alexandrian  Iheolosy ;  rather  must  we  imagine 
an  iiitetlectual  atmosi'here  lull  of  the  speculations  which 
-_j  .  _L__i._^j  _^^ — 1 —  ,_  .L.  .. ■ TTiis  phraso 


linually  o 


they  Bought  and  ot  what  ttiey  thought  they  liad  found.    Any 

thia  phraae  and  all  It  stood  lor.  That  the  Logos  doctrine, 
whether  In  its  btok  or  Pllilanlc  aspect,  (ailed  (o  salve  the  problem 
wblrA  awakened  aelf-eonaciousned  waa  stating  so  full^',  and 
(ailed  (o  regenerate  either  tlie  individual  or  aodety,  is  the 
obvious  hct.  The  reasoo  of  Ita  failure  b  that  the  reooni" 
which  It  offers  la  in  Idea  merely,  not  in  historic  fi 
tliought,  and  not  hi  lite.  Tbe  oppoeitf 
world  is  so  atatcd  as  to  make  the  Donq 

Ocult,  bat  Impossihhi.  On  the  one  aide ,,... 

thought,  or  u  BoniBthlng  still  morv  remote,  etliereal.  Indescrib- 
able. Un  UiB  other  Is  the  unlvene  et  oiatlcr,  In  which  nian  li 
Immersed,  finding  hi  bis  body  and  Ita  relations  with  the 
material  world  hto  sepoIiAre  and  hto  shame.  Haw  shall  these 
two  aver  meetT  The  Logos  bridge  which  Qod  thruws  acroaa 
tbe  |[ull  ouinoC  reach  to  the  other,  the  lower  side.  The  Lo,^ 
to  too  ethereal,  too  IMvine,  to  tshe  to  Itself  any  particle  ol  the 
material  world,  or  to  redeem  any  life  which  to  bound  up  with 

will,  even  the  eitremkyof  Oiat  gleanung  bridge.  Untter  >-itl 
not  be  ao  rasily  got  rid  of.  In  the  eeml']HiysiaI  erstasy.  which 
was  man's  last  effort  to  reach  the  ooafliin  al  the  suiritual 
world,  the  flesh  found  itaell  still  tbe  victor.  Ood  and  man 
belong  to  too  disparate  uniieraea    Tliay  cannot  1m  at  one. 

(3)  In  order  U>  complete  even  bo  hasty  a  eketch 
of  the  spiritual  mtnation  In  the  Hellenic -Roman 
world  at  the  advent  of  Christianity,  it  is  necessary 
to  not«  the  fresh  and  more  hoiieful  point  of  view 
pre8ent«d  by  tlie  reti(>iDn  of  Israel,  (n)  Its  pre- 
nupiKHition  IS  not  the  rontTant,  hut  the  allinity  of 
('•aa  and  man.  On  the  one  hand,  God  ia  like  man. 
Anthropomorphism  is  nut  false,  for  human  nature 
is  the  reSex  of  the  Divine,  and  the  attribotes  of 
man  do  therefore,  inadequately  hut  not  falsely, 
represent  the  attributes  of  God,  On  tlie  other 
hand,  man  is  like  God,  vatutble  o(  communion  with 
Him,  as  one  person  ix  with  another,  finding  in  that 
fellowsliip  lus  tnie  life.  The  (rreek  dualism  of 
God  and  the  univeme,  of  form  and  matter,  is  an. 
known  to  the  OT.  Whatever  mediation  is  wanted 
ie  found  in  man  himself,  who  is  creation's  crown, 
to  whom  nature  is  bound  by  commiuiity  of  bu1>- 
stance.  in  whone  destiny,  for  weal  or  woe,  nature  i.i 

Srofoundiv  implicated,  (b)  Ita  analyus  is  wholly 
ilTerent  troni,  and  far  deeper  than,  the  Greek. 
It  lays  bare,  not  distance  between  God  and  man, 
as  between  two  disparate  natnres,  but  a  breach,  an 
between  two  persons  who  on^ht  to  have  been  at 
one,  but  are  now,  throngh  the  action  of  the  de- 
pendent perwmality,  woefnily  opposed.  The  gulf  to 
be  bridged,  therefore,  is  not  tliat  between  form  and 
matter,  but  between  will  and  will.  To  overcome 
this,  no  one  of  the  Divine  attributes,  but  God  Him- 
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self  alone,  will  suffice,  (c)  The  goal  of  the  religion 
of  Israel,  accordingly,  is  the  indwelling  of  Gim  in 
man.  The  coming  of  Jehovah  in  His  fmness  is  the 
end  to  which  the  prophets  of  Israel  look.  When 
He  comes,  Israel  will  be  restored,  and  the  universe, 
sharing  the  blessing,  will  itself  be  renovated. 
They  conceived  this  coming  of  the  Lord  without 
perspective,  and  in  the  forms  belonging  to  the 
worm  of  their  own  day.  In  this  way  alone  could 
the  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  have  sustained 
and  comforted  their  own  spirits;  only  in  such 
forms  could  they  have  proclaimed  it  to  others  who, 
like  themselves,  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
The  spiritual  liistory  of  the  devout  in  Israel,  accord- 
ingly, is  one  of  continual  disillusionment  Form 
after  form  broke  like  mist;  and  still  tlie  perfect 
form  in  which  the  presence  of  Jehovah  would  be 
fully  realized  did  not  come.  It  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  hope  of  Israel  did  not  retain  its 
purity  and  spirituality,  save  in  tlie  hearts  of  an 
inner  circle  of  whom  the  theologians  and  politicians 
of  the  time  took  no  account, — the  poor  in  spirit, 
the  mourners,  tlie  meek,  the  pure  in  heart  Com- 
parison between  tlie  two  lines  of  development,  that 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  that  of  the  religion  of 
Israel,  shows  that  the  ruling  idea  of  both  was  union 
with  Grod,  and,  through  thLs,  the  unifying  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  life  of  man  and  of  nature.  On 
neither  line  had  the  goal  been  reached.  In  the  one 
there  was  at  best  an  occasional  and  intermittent 
experience  of  ecstasy.  In  the  other  there  was,  in 
the  deepest  natures,  a  hoping  against  hope,  that 
Gwl  would  yet  visit  His  people. 

Into  such  a  world,  Jewish  and  Hellenic,  Chris- 
tianity entered,  with  the  declaration  that  what  men 
had  been  seeldns;  had  come  to  pass,  that  union 
with  God  was  no  longer  a  mere  dream  or  a  wistful 
hope,  but  an  accomplished  fact.  God,  so  the 
announcement  runs,  has  united  Himself  with  one 
Man,  so  that  all  men  may,  in  this  Man,  who  is 
both  Christ  and  Logos,  become  one  with  God. 
The  reconciliation  of  God  and  man  is  effected  not 
merely  in  idea,  but  in  a  liistoric  Person.  He  is 
both  Grod  and  man,  through  Him  men  have 
access  to  God,  in  Him  man  and  the  universe  are 
gathered  into  unity,  and  are  perfected  in  their 
being.  He  is,  with  resi>ect  to  the  Divine  purpose, 
at  once  dpx^  And  riKosy  the  active  cause  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  the  goal  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
plain  that  the  heart  of  this  announcement  is  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Do  the  facts  regarding  Him 
warrant  the  transcendent  claim  made  on  His 
behalf?  Is  this  man  Divine  as  well  as  human? 
Does  He  indeed  meet  the  demand  for  union  with 
God?  These  questions  must  not  be  approached 
with  any  dogmatic  presuppositions.  The  answer 
to  them  must  be  sought  in  the  i)ortraiture  of  the 
historic  Christ,  and  in  the  impression  which  His 
personality  made  on  those  wiio  came  imder  its 
influence. 

A.  TUE  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST.-At  is  remark- 
able that  all  study  of  Christ  necessarily  begins 
with  His  character.  It  is  not  so  with  other  great 
men,  even  the  founders  of  religions.  What  pri- 
marily drew  adherents  to  them  was  not  the  good- 
ness of  their  characters,  but  some  gift  or  power 
which  they  possessed.  Believers  in  the  greatness 
of  these  heroes  have  been  able  to  retain  their  faith, 
even  while  admitting  the  moral  defects  of  those 
to  whom  they  prostrated  both  intellect  and  will. 
It  is  not  so  with  Jesus  Christ.  He  rules  the  minds 
of  men  by  the  impression  of  His  personality,  and 
in  this  impression  His  character  forms  an  integral 
part.  Prove  Him  guilty  of  sin,  and  at  once  the 
spell  is  broken.  He  has  achieved  nothing,  if  He 
can  be  cla<wed  among  other  frail,  failing,  sinful 
mortals.  All  Christology,  therefore,  must  begin 
with  a  character  study  of  Jesus.     An  attempt  at 


such  a  study  has  been  made  in  the  article  Char- 
ACTER  OF  UHKIST,  the  details  of  which  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  We  may,  however,  restate  tlie 
results  of  that  article — the  results,  as  we  believe, 
to  which  the  study  of  His  character  must  neces- 
sarily lead.  Contemplating  Him  as  He  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Grospels,  two  ^tures  of  His  character 
stand  out  supreme  and  unmistakable. 

1.  The  first  is  positive,  His  perfect  goodness. 
This  Quality  is  to  oe  sought,  and  is  found,  in  all 
the  relations  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  His  fc»lIow- 
men  and  to  God.  (1)  Between  Him  and  God  the 
relations  were  such  as  never  existed  in  the  caae  of 
any  other  man.  They  include :  (a)  perfect  know- 
lecfge,  {b)  perfect  love.  Jesus  knew  God  directly 
and  fully,  with  the  complete  intimacy  of  a  Son, 
nay,  of  one  who,  in  comparison  with  all  other  men, 
is  the  Son  (Mt  11^).  He  beheld  Divine  realitiee 
with  immediate  vision,  and  reported  what  He  had 
seen  and  heard  (Jn  1'^  6^  8"^  15^").  We  see  in  Jesoa 
one  whose  vision  of  God  was  absolutely  undimmed, 
whose  intercourse  with  God  was  umiindered  bj 
any  incapacity  on  His  part  to  receive,  or  to  re- 

rnd  to,  the  communications  of  God  to  Him. 
us,  moreover,  loved  God  with  the  strength  of  a 
nature  which  had  never  been  injured  by  any  breach 
with  God.  In  His  love  for  Grod  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  compunctions,  the  heart-breaking  memories, 
which  make  the  love  of  the  redeemed  a  thing  com- 
pounded of  tears  and  pain,  as  well  as  of  adoration 
and  gladness.  It  shows  itself  in  serene  and  un- 
broken trust,  which  continually  depends  on  the 
Father's  gifts  (Jn  6»-»  7"  14i<»-«),  and  in  ])erfect 
and  comprehensive  obedience,  which  owned  no 
other  win  than  the  Father's  (Lk  2«,  Jn  4"  6»). 
Thus  loving  God,  He  was  aware  that  God  loved 
Him,  and  did  continually  pour  upon  Him  the 
fulness  of  a  Divine  love  which  found  no  limitations 
in  the  spiritual  receptivity  of  its  object.  The 
Divine  love,  which  returns  m>m  every  other  object 
restrained  by  incapacity  or  wounded  by  misonaer- 
standing,  is  concentrated  upon  Christ,  abides  and 
has  free  course  in  Him,  and  returns  to  its  sooroe  in 
God  completely  satisfied  and  rejoicing  with  eternal 
joy.  Nothing  less  than  complete  mutual  indwell- 
ing and  perfect  mutual  joy  of  fellowship  are  un- 
veiled to  us  in  the  communings  between  Jesus  and 
God,  to  which  the  narratives  reverently  admit  ns. 

(2)  Between  Jesus  and  His  fellow-men  the  rela- 
tions are  no  less  i)erfect.  It  is  true,  He  could  not 
realize  in  His  own  case  all  possible  circumstances 
in  which  a  man  might  be  placed.  But  He  could, 
and  did,  hold  such  an  attitude  to  men  as  would 
enable  Him  to  enter  with  perfect  sympathy  and 
entire  appropriateness  into  any  situation  into 
which  Divine  Providence  might  conduct  a  man.  In 
a  word,  He  loved  men.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  He  knew  them,  both  in  the  broad  qualities  of 
humanity  and  in  the  individual  features  of  the 
lives  which  came  before  Him.  The  amazing  fact, 
accordingly,  is,  that,  in  spite  of  such  knowledge. 
He  loved  men,  believed  in  their  high  destiny, 
yearned  to  save  them,  and  was  ready  to  give  tne 
sunreme  proof  of  His  love  by  dying  for  them. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Jesus  was  good,  not 
merely  as  being  one  of  a  class  of  men  u^n  whom 
we  may  pass  this  verdict  ^idthout  settmg  them 
thereby  apart  from  their  fellows,  but  as  standing 
alone  m  the  completeness  of  His  ethical  achieve- 
ment. His  character  bears  the  mark  of  attain- 
ment and  finality.  All  other  goodness  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  measure  in  which  it  approximates 
to  His.  Tins  is  not  matter  of  dog^a  but  of  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  clear  inference  from  the  moral  historr  of 
the  race  subsequent  to  His  appearing.  It  is  a  fact 
that  He  is  the  ethical  head  of  humanity.  To  say 
this,  however,  is  to  define  Him  as  more  than  man. 
However  we  may  construe  His  person,  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  merely  humani- 
tunan  interpretation  of  it.  *  He  who  alone  stands 
in  tliis  universal  relation  to  humanity  cannot  be 
merely  a  member  of  it  *  (Forrest,  Christ  of  History^ 
etc.  p.  66). 

2.  The  second  is  negative,  His  absolute  sinless- 
ness.  The  evidence  of  the  portrait  constrains  us 
to  conclude,  not  merely  that  Jesus  was  a  very 
good  man,  in  whom  there  w^as  *the  minimum  of 
sinfulness'  and  *  the  maximum  of  holiness/  but 
that  in  Him  was  no  sin.  The  testimony  of  His 
contemporaries  might  not  suffice  to  establish  thb 
result,  though  it  is,  indeed,  most  impressive  to  note 
how  those  who  knew  Him  intimately  bear  unani- 
mous and  most  solemn  testimony  to  His  sinlessness, 
and  ascribe  to  Him  an  office  wnich  could  be  held 
only  by  an  absolutely  holy  person  (1  P  1^'  2**  3**, 
1  Jn  2»  3»,  Ac  3"  7«  22").  The  weight  of  proof 
lies  in  His  own  consciousness.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  in  that  consciousness  there  was  no  sense 
of  personad  unworthiness,  of  shortcomings  or  fail- 
ures, even  the  slightest.  He  who  taught  others  to 
pra^  for  forgiveness,  and  never  besought  it  of  the 
Divine  mercy  for  Himself ;  He  who  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  for  all  men,  and  Himself 
never  passed  tlirough  any  such  phase  of  experience ; 
He  who  in  tenderest  sympathy  drew  close  to  the 
sinner's  side,  and  yet  always  manifested  a  singular 
aloofness  of  spirit,  and  never  included  Himself 
among  the  objects  of  the  Divine  compassion ;  He 
who  made  it  His  vocation  to  die  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  must  have  been,  in  actual  fact,  sinless : — 
either  that,  or  He  must  have  been  sunk  in  a  moral 
darkness  more  profound  than  sin  ordinarily  pro- 
duces, even  in  tne  worst  of  men.  The  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  is  a  fact  whose  possibility  ought  not  to  be 

Suestioned  through  mere  unwillm^ess  to  admit 
le  inferences  which  follow  from  it.  If  Jesus  is 
sinless,  He  stands  alone  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
race.  He  cannot  be  classed  along  with  other  men, 
however  good  and  ^eat.  They  are  approximations 
to  an  ideal.  He  is  the  Ideal  This  uniqueness, 
moreover,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  that  of  a  lusus 
naturce,  or  a  special  product  of  creative  power. 
The  difference  between  Jesus  and  other  good  men 
is  this,  that  while  He  has  produced  a  conviction 
of  sin  immeasurably  more  profound  than  they 
have  evoked  among  their  aamirers,  He  has  also 
awakened  a  confidence  and  a  peace  which  they 
have  never  "wrought  in  their  closest  imitators. 
Unnumbered  multitudes  of  human  souls  have  come 
under  regenerative  and  sanctifying  influences, 
which,  without  doubt,  have  emanated  from  His 
personality,  and  which  have  wrought  in  them  a 
type  of  character  which  is  the  reflex  of  His. 
There  is  only  one  place  in  which  a  reverent  and 
open-minded  study  of  the  character  of  Christ  can 
set  Him,  and  that  is  beside  God,  as  essentially 
Divine.  He  is  certainly  human.  The  closer  we 
draw  to  Him,  the  more  clearly  do  we  discern 
His  humanity.  There  is  nothing,  sin  excepted, 
to  divide  us  from  Him.  Pain  and  sorrow,  tempta- 
tion and  conflict,  discipline  and  growth, — He  know^s 
tliem  all.  In  His  universality  all  the  endless 
variety  of  human  experiences  is  comprehended ; 
so  that  He  is  kinsman  of  every  family  on  earth, 
contemporary  of  every  generation,  neighbour  and 
friend  of  every  soul  that  breathes  and  suffers.  Yet 
this  very  humanity  is  the  unveiling  of  Divinity. 
If,  because  of  His  humanity,  we  have  been  inclined 
to  draw  Him  into  our  ranks,  we  soon  find  that  He 
will  not  be  thus  classified.  He  is  man,  yet  more 
than  man — the  Holy  One  of  God.  He  was  bom 
a  man,  yet  His  birth  was  not  the  inevitable  product 
of  pliysiological  and  racial  conditions ;  it  was  the 
entrance  into  humanity  of  one  whose  home  and 
native  air  were  elsewhere.  They  were  within  the 
circle  of  Divinity.    See,  further,  art.  SiN,  §  7. 


A  study  of  the  character  of  Christ  does  not  pro- 
vide us  with  a  ready-made  dogma  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  His  person.  Two  tldngs,  however,  it  does 
efl'ect :  (a)  it  sets  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  centre 
of  Christianity  as  its  main  declaration  and  its  most 
cogent  proof ;  (6)  it  makes  a  merely  humanitarian 
construction  of  His  personality  for  ever  uupossible. 
We  are  constrained  to  conceive  of  the  sinless 
Christ,  not  as  the  bloom  and  efflorescence  of 
humanity,  but  rather  as  One  who  has  entered  into 
humanity  on  an  errand  of  profound  significance 
for  the  moral  history  of  the  race.  We  turn,  there- 
fore, once  more  to  the  portrait  in  the  Gospels,  to 
see  if  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  reveals  any  traces 
of  a  uniqueness  of  personal  constitution  correspond- 
ing to  the  uniqueness  of  His  character.  If^such 
there  be,  they  will  both  sustain  the  impression 
of  His  sinlessness,  and  derive  from  it  their  true 
interpretation.  Supernatural  functions  and  gifts 
would  mean  nothing  for  mankind  apart  from 
ethical  perfection. 

B.  The  self-witness  of  Jesus. ^It  is  note- 
worthy that  Jesus  does  not  discuss  the  constitution 
of  His  Person,  and  gives  none  of  the  definitions 
with  which  theology  has  been  rife.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative, 
and  shows  that  it  has  been  to  a  wonderful  degree 
untouched  by  the  doctrinal  development  which  we 
know  liad  preceded  its  earliest  written  form.  It 
suggests,  moreover,  that  the  very  highest  con- 
struction that  can  be  put  on  the  words  of  Christ  is 
no  more  than  the  trutii.  If,  in  truth,  Jesus  be  the 
highest  that  is  said  of  Him,  this  is  precisely  the 
method  which  He  would  adopt  in  order  to  disclose 
the  transcendent  aspect  of  His  being.  He  would 
make  no  categorical  statements  regarding  it,  but 
would  leave  it  to  be  apprehended  through  the  total 
impression  of  His  personality. 

i.  His  claims. — As  soon  as  we  return  to  the 
portrait,  we  are  impressed  by  the  extraordin^*y 
claims  which  Jesus  makes  on  His  own  behalf.  H^ 
is  perfect  in  humility ;  and  yet,  combined  with 
the  utmost  gentleness,  the  most  winning  loveliness, 
there  is  an  assertion  of  His  own  supreme  iniport- 
ance,  which  is  at  once  profound  and  suolime.  These 
claims  are  sometimes  stated  explicitly ;  more  fre- 

?uently  they  are  implied  in  what  He  says  and  does, 
n  any  case,  they  are  inseparable  fi*om  what  He 
believes  Himself  to  be.  They  enter  into  the  very 
texture  of  the  narrative.  They  are  wrought  of  the 
very  fibre  of  the  personality  of  Him  who  makes 
them.  Whatever  quality  of  being  is  required  to 
make  them  valid,  we  must  impute  to  Him  who 
deliberately  advances  them.  Without  presuming 
to  make  a  complete  enumeration,  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing amon^  the  offices  and  functions  which  Jesus 
avow^ly  claims  to  hold  and  fulfil. 

1.  Teacher. — In  Jesus'  discharge  of  this  office, 
certain  features  at  once  attract  attention. — (1)  The 
solitariness  of  the  office.  There  were  in  Jesus'  day 
many  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  title  of  Rabbi, 
ox»mmonly  given  to  tnem,  He  accepted  (Mk  14", 
Jn  13*'*  **).  These  others,  however,  were  prepared 
to  be  followed  by  successors  who  might  wear  their 
title  and  inherit  their  honours.  But  Jesus  claimed 
to  be  a  teacher  in  a  sense  in  which  He  could  not  be 
followed  by  any  of  His  disciples,  however  learned 
and  pious  (Mt  23^).  He  did  not  aim  at  raising  up 
men  who  should  succeed  Him  in  this  office.  His 
office  of  teacher  is  His  alone.  No  doubt  there  came 
to  be  in  the  Churoh  certain  men  upon  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  conferred  a  special  gift  of  knowledge, 
wno  were  accordingly  recognized  as  *  teachers '  (1  Co 
12").  But  teachers  after  the  pattern  of  Christ  were 
not  to  be  instituted,  and  were  not  needed  in 
the  new  Society  (1  Th  4»,  1  Jn  2").  This  solitari- 
ness of  His  office  \a  a  remarkable  fact.  He  was, 
then,  the  bearer  of  a  message  which  could  not  be 
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pronounced  by  other  lips  than  His,  which  originated 
in  the  depths  of  His  consciousness,  and  owed  all  its 
significance  and  value  to  the  personality  of  Him 
who  declared  it. 

(2)  The  note  of  authority, — This  could  not  be 
missed,  and,  in  one  who  liad  not  received  the 
special  training  of  a  school  Rabbi,  it  was  pro- 
foundly impressive.  When  the  people  heard  His 
first  sermon  in  Capernaum,  *  they  were  astonished 
at  his  teaching :  for  he  taught  them  as  liaving 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scnl)es'  (Mk  1^).  The 
source  of  tlds  authority  lies  in  the  quality  of  His 
mind,  which  directly  sees  things  Divine.  His 
teaching  is  not  the  issue  of  a  dialectic  process ;  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  report,  and  implies  that  the 
Teacher  lives  in  a  habitual  intercourse  with  God, 
such  as  no  other  man  ever  enjoyed  (Jn  3").  His 
authority,  therefore,  is  Hia  own  absolutely.  He 
quotes  no  other  Rabbi,  leans  on  no  human  opinion, 
however  sound  and  wise.  More  amazing  still,  He 
does  not  use  the  formula  which  marks  the  super- 
natural authority  of  a  prophet,  *Thus  saith  the 
Lord.*  For  this  He  substitutes  the  simpler,  more 
astounding  phrase,  'I  say  unto  you.*  ^He  speaks 
at  all  times  with  the  same  absolute  conviction 
and  consciousness  of  His  Divine  right.  There  is 
majesty  in  His  least  utterance,  and  it  is  nowhere 
more  easily  recognized  than  in  the  unvarnished 
record  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark'  (Swete, 
Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord^  p.  64).  Many 
men  have  been  intoxicated  bv  their  own  conceit ; 
but  the  swelling  vanity  of  their  tone  has  easily 
been  detected.  When  Jesus  employs  the  note  of 
autliority.  He  is  simplj  being  tnie  to  His  owii 
inner  consciousness,  which,  to  its  inmost  core,  is 
clear,  genuine,  and  reliable. 

(3)  The  originality  of  the  teaching, — It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  attribute  to  Jesus  the  independence  of 
a  mind  which  excluded  all  possible  sources  of  in- 
formation or  instruction,  and  operated  only  in  a 
medium  of  its  own  imaginations  or  conceptions. 
Relations  may  be  traced  between  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  ideas  wliich  found  lodgment  in  other 
minds  tlian  His ;  yet  His  originality  is  not  thereby 
infringed.  Thus,  for  instance,  His  teaching  was 
couched  in  the  terminology  and  in  the  forms  of 
thought  common  to  the  religious  teaching  of  His 
day.  A  parallel  might  easily  be  drawn  to  illus- 
trate this  (cf.  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Messianic 
Ho2>c  in  the  NT,  p.  71  ff.).  This,  however,  in  no 
way  lowers  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Ideas  are  not  necessarily  valueless,  because  found  in 
Rabbinical  theology,  ny  taking  them  up  into  His 
larger  and  loftier  thought,  Jesus  has  placed  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  His  autliority.  The  central 
idea  of  the  teaching,  moreover,  is  not  borrowed 
from  contemporary  tliought.  The  spirituality  of 
the  Kingdom  of  dod  is  Jesus'  special  contribution 
to  tlie  religious  life  of  His  day.  This  conception 
is  all  His  own,  and  is  the  organizing  power  of  all 
His  teaching.  Attempts  to  set  aside  certain  parts 
of  His  teaching  as  derived  from  external  sources, 
and  as  being,  therefore,  of  no  permanent  value, 
wreck  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  He  was  cer- 
tainly no  eclectic,  and  that  His  teaching  has  none 
of  the  features  of  a  patchwork.  His  originality 
consists  in  the  synthetic,  transforming  power  of 
His  mind.  Again,  His  teaching  is  not  independent 
of,  rather  Is  it  rooted  in,  the  OT.  He  Himself  re- 
pudiated the  idea  that  He  was  breaking  vdth  the 
religion  of  Israel.  He  does  claim,  however,  to 
♦  fulfil '  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  5"). 

Law  and  Prophets,  which  are  thus  conjoined  in  Jesus'  speech 
(Mt  7^3  Ills  22»-W),  are  equivalent  to  the  OT  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  viewed,  in  its  ethical  and  spiritual  significance,  as  the 
utterance  of  the  Divine  mind  rcfcarding  the  relations  of  God 
and  man.  This,  therefore,  i.e.  ttie  inspired  record  of  God's 
revelation,  Jesus  claims  to  fulfil,  to  pre8er>-e  and  perfect,  to 
retain  uid  develop.     We  are  not  to  water  down  the  implicit 


claim.  Who  can  undertake  to  g^ive  the  true  inwardneos  of  th* 
Divine  thought,  and  carry  to  completion  the  eternal  purpose? 
Through  the  prophets  God  speaks  *  by  divers  portions.^  When 
He  speaks  finally  and  fully,  His  spokesman  can  be  none  other 
than  His  Son  (He  li). 

Once  more,  the  originality  of  Jesus  appears  most 
strikingly  in  the  fact  that  He  traces  all  His  teach- 
ing to  His  Father  (Jn  ?*•).  The  very  refusal  of  the 
claim  to  be  independent  of  God  is  itself  a  claim  of 
the  most  stupendous  kind.  He  whose  words  and 
deeds  are  entirely  the  speaking  and  acting  of  God 
in  Him,  between  whom  and  God  there  is  complete 
intimacy  and  uninterrupted  reciprocity  of  thought 
and  purpose,  stands  apart  from  all  human  teachers, 
even  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  originaL  His 
teaching  is  not  His  own.  It  is  the  message  of 
Another,  even  of  Him  who  sent  Him  to  carry  it 
to  the  human  race. 

(4)  The  future  of  the  teaching, — Teachers  die ; 
their  great  thoughts  perish  not.  Socrates  pajB«ed 
from  tiie  market-place;  but  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
those  real  Socratics,  took  up  the  threads  of  thought. 
and  wove  them  into  systems  which  have  dominated 
the  intellectual  world  ever  since.  It  is  noticeable^ 
however,  that  this  has  not  been  the  history  of  the 
ideas  of  Jesus.  He  uttered  them,  and  then  passed 
from  the  scene  of  His  labours.  But  no  disciple 
took  them  and  expanded  them  into  a  system.  No 
philosopliical  or  theological  system  to-day  can  claim 
to  be  His.  He  Himself  predicted  a  much  more  re- 
markable future  for  His  teaching.  He  would  have  a 
successor,  indeed,  but  not  St.  Peter  with  his  vigour, 
or  St.  John  with  hLs  speculative  gift.  The  successor 
of  Jesus  in  the  teaching  office  is  none  other  than  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Jn  W^-^^),  He  will  take  the  thoughts 
of  Jesus  and  unfold  their  meaning,  and  apply  their 
vitalizing  power  to  the  questionings  of  all  succes- 
sive generations  of  men,  till,  finally,  all  uncer- 
tainties are  resolved  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  day. 
It  is  certain  that  He  who  '  sat  thus  by  the  wefl ' 
and  talked  with  a  woman,  who  preached  in  syna- 
gogues, and  taught  in  the  Temple,  had  this  con- 
sciousness of  Himself  as  initiating  a  teaching  which 
was  destined  to  continue,  through  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  unfailine,  imperishable,  and 
indefeasible.  In  respect  of  this  also,  Jesns  stands 
apart  from  and  superior  to  all  other  teachers  of  men. 

2.  LegiBlator.--Jesu8  is  more  than  a  teacher, 
whether  of  the  type  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi  or  of  that 
of  a  Greek  philosopher.  The  disciple  band  is  more 
than  a  group  of  docile  souls,  who  may  be  expected 
to  assimilate  and  propagate  the  iaeas  of  their 
Master.  The  analog  of  the  Schools  fails  to  give 
us  Jesus'  point  of  view.  He  has  before  Him  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  has  existed  throughout  the 
past  ages  of  Israel's  history,  and^  is  now  about  to 
pass  into  a  new  stage  of  realization.  He  speaks, 
accordingly,  not  so  nmch  in  the  character  of  a  com- 
municator of  new  ideas,  as  in  that  of  a  legislator 
laying  do>vn  principles  upon  which  the  community 
of  G^  shall  be  built  or  rebuilt,  delivering  laws 
which  shall  guide  it  in  its  future  history.  The 
tone  of  Jesus  is  not  that  of  a  prophet  who,  standing 
within  the  Kingdom,  a  member  of  it,  like  those 
whom  he  addresses,  speaks  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  age,  and  addresses  to  his  fellow-citizens 
w^ords  of  warning,  of  coimsel,  of  rebuke,  and  of 
hope.  Jesus  stands  consciously  on  a  far  hiffher 
platform,  and  does  not  class  Himself  with  those 
whom  He  addresses,  as  though  He  and  they  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  Law.  They  are  not  His 
fellow-citizens.  They  are  His  subjects,  citizens  of 
the  community  of  which  He  is  head  and  lawgiver. 
The  laws  of  the  Kingdom  He  promulgates  by  His 
own  persona]  authority.  Six  times  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  He  sets  aside  Hhat  which  was  spoken  to 
them  of  old  time,'  and  substitutes  a  rule  of  His  own. 
In  doing  so,  however.  He  is  no  mere  revolntionaxy. 
He  is  taking  the  inner  spiritual  principle  of  the  old 
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Law,  and  liberating  it  from  the  restrictionB  which 
had  protected  it  in  the  time  of  man's  pupila^ 
After  the  same  manner  He  interprets  and  apphes 
the  Sabbath  law  (Mk  2"*  *).  In  aealing  with  per- 
versions of  the  Law  He  is  still  more  peremptory 
and  drastic ;  e.^.  as  to  fasting  (2*^''^)  and  cere- 
monial purification  (7^*)*  The  consciousness  of 
One  who  thus  legislates  for  the  Kingdom  is  not 
that  of  a  prophet,  not  even  of  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  who  was  Grod's  instrument  in  the  first 
founding  of  the  community,  and  received  the  law 
at  His  hands.  It  is  rather  tnat  of  One  in  whom  Grod 
conies  to  His  people,  who  is  the  Divinely  appointed 
King  in  Israel,  whose  relation  to  God  is  closer  than 
any  mere  man's  can  be,  who  speaks,  therefore,  with 
the  very  authoritv  of  God  Himself. 

8.  Messiah. — llie  sense  in  which  Jesus  claimed 
the  title  of  Messiah  is  certainly  not  to  be  gathered 
from  any  views  regarding  the  Messiah  entertained 
by  His  contemporaries.  The  clue  is  to  be  sought 
in  Jesus'  attitude  towards  the  OT.  (a)  He  regsurds 
the  OT  as  a  unity.  Critical  questions  are  not  before 
His  mind,  and  upon  them  He  pronounces  no  judg- 
ment. *  David,^  *  Moses,'  *  Isaiah  *  are  simpfy 
terms  of  reference.  What  He  does  lay  hold  ot  is 
the  unity  of  the  revelation.  One  mind  is  revealed. 
One  self -consistent  purpoee  moves  amid  these  varied 
scenes  and  ages,  (o)  He  conceives  the  Divine  pur- 
pose in  the  OT  to  be  redemptive.  The  heart  of 
the  OT  is  union  with  God,  the  formation  of  a 
spiritual  fellowslup  in  which  God  is  fuUy  known 
and  men  enter  upK)n  the  position  and  privilege  of 
sons.  In  this  connexion  He  preaches  the  Kingdom 
not  merely  as  at  liand  (Mk  1*^),  but  as  present  in 
oommanding  power  (Mt  12").  Thus  He  appro- 
priates to  Himself  as  descriptive  of  His  own  work 
the  picture  language  of  Is  61^"^.  So  also  in  the 
most  solemn  hour  of  His  life,  when  He  was  on  the 
verge  of  laying  it  down.  He  claimed  redemptive 
efficacy  for  His  death  in  accordance  with  the  oracle 
of  the  new  covenant  (Mt  26*,  Jer  31").  This  was 
central  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  An  eschato- 
logy,  no  doubt.  He  had ;  but  it  was  subordinate  to 
the  spiritual  conception  of  redemption,  and  repre- 
sented in  terms  oi  current  thought  the  consum- 
mation of  redemption  in  the  world  to  come. 
Messiahship,  accordingly,  meant  for  Jesus  the 
vocation  in  wliich  the  redemptive  purpose  of  Grod, 
which  had  been  growing  to  completion  through 
the  liistory  of  Israel,  would  be  fulfilled.  We  can 
understand,  therefore,  how  unwilling  He  would  be 
to  receive  such  a  title,  when  its  meaning  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  used  it  differed  widely  nt>m  His  own 
conception  of  it ;  how  glad  He  would  be  to  accept  it 
when  it  was  applied  to  Him,  not  because  of  His  sup* 
posed  fulfilment  of  popular  requirements,  but  in  spite 
of  His  obvious  non-fulfilment  of  these  demands;  and 
how  careful  He  would  be  to  train  those  who  clung 
to  Him  as  Messiah  in  the  apprehension  of  His  own 
transformed  idea  of  it. 

The  psissa^es  which  may  be  adduced  as  proof  of 
the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus  all  exhilnt 
His  ovra  interpretation  of  Messiahship,  as  the  call- 
ing of  the  agent  of  a  Divine  work  of  redemption. 

(1)  The  Baptism. — (For  discussion  of  Baptism 
and  Temptation,  see  art  Character  of  Christ, 
p.  285  f. )  This  is  evidently  much  more  than  instal- 
lation into  a  prophetical  office.  It  was  the  solemn 
acceptance  bi^  Jesus  of  the  vocation  of  Messiah 
interpreted  with  reference  to  the  taking  away  of 
sin.  For  such  an  office,  a  personal  rank  superior 
to  that  of  all  other  men,  and  a  personal  endow- 
ment of  the  Spirit  in  a  measure  which  no  other 
man  could  receive,  were  essential. — (2)  The  sermon 
at  Nazareth,  Here  the  Messianic  era  is  described 
in  terms  of  intense  sj>irituality ;  and  the  Speaker 
claims  to  be  the  Messiah  in  a  sense  which  identifies 
Him  with  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  (Lk  4i«^).— 
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(3)  The  reply  to  John  the  Baptist,  To  the  question 
'Art  thou  he  that  cometh?'  He  makes  a  reply  which 
b  at  once  an  affirmation  and  an  interpretation. 
He  is  the  Messiah,  not  after  a  political  sort,  em- 
ploying external  or  catastrophic  instrumentality, 
but  of  a  far  higher  order,  employing  means  which 
reach  to  the  depth  of  man's  necessity  (Mt  IP**,  cf. 
Is  36^  *).— (4)  The  estimate  of  John  the  Baptist.  In 
Mt  11^^  John  is  the  messenger  of  Mai  3^  who  pre- 
pares the  way  for  Jehovah,  or  for  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  wno  is  identified  with  Jehovah,  In  Mk 
9*^  "  John  is  Elijah,  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  ; 
while  in  !*••  he  is  identified  with  the  'voice'  of 
Is  40^^.  The  implied  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus, 
which  the  Evangelist  repeats,  is  to  a  personal 
dignity  not  less  than  that  of  One  whose  coming  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  His 
people. — (5)  The  threefold  call  of  the  disciples.  The 
call  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  l''^^)  is 
necessary  to  render  intelligible  that  which  is  men- 
tioned first  by  the  SynoptistB  (Mk  1»«»,  Mt  4i»-»  Lk 
510. 11^  f  iiQ  third  call  in  the  ordination  to  Apostle- 
ship  (Mk  3^^^)  is  the  culmination  of  the  series. 
Messiahship  and  Apoetieship  thus  receive  progres- 
sive interpretation.  The  Kingdom,  the  Kin^,  and 
high  rank  even  like  that  of  prince  in  a  tnbe  of 
Israel,  are  all  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  that 
confounds  and  contradicts  popular  theory. — (6)  The 
answer  to  Peter.  Into  one  moment  of  intense  emo- 
tional strain  and  profound  spiritual  instruction  are 
compressed  (a)  joyous  recognition  of  faith's  insight 
and  grasp  (Mt  16^) ;  {h)  solemn  illumination  of  the 
truth  which  fait^  had  thus,  with  little  intelligent 
apprehension,  made  its  own  (Mk  8"*^^).  The  Mes- 
sianic calling  has  an  aim  which  \&  reached  through 
death  and  resurrection.  He  who  is  competent  to 
carry  out  such  a  scheme  does  not  stand  in  the  same 
rank  of  being  with  other  men.  Jesus'  doctrine  of 
His  person  is  never  dogmatically  announced.  It  is 
none  the  less,  rather  all  the  more,  impressively 
taught,  because  He  allows  it  to  grow  upon  the 
minds  of  believers  as  an  irresistiue  inference. — 
(7)  It  is  significant  that  Jesus'  claims  to  Messiah- 
ship  become  more  explicit  toward  the  close  of  His 
career.  No  doubt  tne  explanation  is  that  mis- 
apprehension was  scarcely  now  possible.  If  He 
be--&9  He  is — a  King,  it  is  through  humiliation  He 
passes  to  His  glory  (Mk  U^-^^  "-»  13*^  •  14«- «  15«). 
4.  BaTioop. — (1)  Jesus'  view  of  sin,  in  respect  of 
its  guilt,  and  power,  and  pollution,  was  the  very 

Savest.  Yet  He  did  not  hesitate  to  announce 
imself  as  able  to  save  men  from  an  evil  for  which 
the  OT  provided  no  institute  of  deliverance.  He 
forgave  sin  (Mt  9^).  He  restored  the  outcast  (Lk 
7«-»  1910)^  He  died  to  make  good  His  claims  as 
Redeemer  (Mt  26*).  This  negative  form  of  salva- 
tion, however,  is  not  that  upon  which  alone,  or 
even  usually.  He  dwells.  He  dwells  rather  on 
the  positive  aspect  of  salvation,  and  claims  to  be 
able  to  bestow  upon  men  the  highest  blessing  of 
which  the  OT  revelation  can  conceive,  viz.  life. 
Not  merely  does  He  promise  it  in  the  future,  but 
He  bestows  it  in  the  present.  He  possesses  life 
(Jn  6*).  He  bestows  life  (6*^).  His  words  convey 
life  (0").  Those  who  believe  in  Him  are  media  of 
life  to  others  (7").  Life  consists  fundamentally  in 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Himself  as  the  Christ ( 17'). 
If  we  admit  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  reproduced 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  substantial  accuracy,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  superhuman 
nature  of  Jesus'  self -consciousness.  The  Jews  might 
well  strive  with  one  another  (6")  as  to  what  His 
words  meant.  They  certainly  conveyed  a  claim 
which  no  mere  man  could  offer  in  his  own  behalf. 

(2)  There  is  only  one  possible  response  on  the 
part  of  men  to  the  Divine  saving  act,  viz.  faith,  as 

Sersonal  trust.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus 
id  require  faith  in  Himself,  and,  in  so  doing, 
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consciously  stood  toward  men  in  a  place  that  can 
be  filled  by  God  only.  It  is  true  that  the  words 
'  believe  in  me  *  occur  but  rarely  in  the  Synoptics 
(Mk  9^,  Mt  IS%  But  if  they  have  not  the  phrase, 
they  have  the  fact.  In  Beyschlag's  well-known 
words,  *  the  conduct  of  those  who  soucht  His  help, 
to  whom  He  says  so  often  **  thy  faitn  hath  saved 
thee,"  is,  at  bottom,  a  faith  in  Christ'  So  also, 
confessing  Him  (Mt  lO*^),  prajing  in  His  name 
(18"),  coming  to  Him  and  leamine  of  Him  (11*^), 
are,  in  essence,  religious  acts.  What  is  implicit 
in  the  Synoptics  b^omes  explicit  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Jn  11*>  12^  14^  le**,  in  which  cases  the  use 
of  e^f  implies  trustful  giving  up  of  self  to  the  per- 
sonal object  of  faitli).  Surely  there  is  onlv  one 
justification  for  the  man  who  speaks  in  such  purases 
and  adopts  such  an  attitude  toward  His  fellows, 
viz.  that,  human  though  He  be.  He  consciously 
occupies  a  relation  to  God  radically  distinct  from 
that  which  can  be  held  by  any  mere  man.  Jesus 
accepted  a  worship  that  can  oe  rendered  to  God 
only.  Yet  He  never  by  a  breath  suggested  that 
He  was  a  rival  to  Jehovah  in  the  faith  and  love  of 
men.  Whom,  then,  did  He  conceive  Himself  to  be  ? 
Whom  must  they,  who  thus  worship  Him,  believe 
Him  to  be,  if  they  are  to  be  free  from  Uie  error 
of  man-worslup  ? 

5.  Lord. — He  who  is  Saviour  has  the  ri^ht  of 
absolute  lordship.  Such  sovereignty  Jesus  daims, 
unhesitatingly,  unceasingly.  (1)  He  commands 
rather  than  invites  discipleship  {e.g.  Mt  4^'  8" 
9"  19^).  (2)  He  enjoins  on  His  representatives 
a  similar  usage  (lO^*"^).  (3)  He  demands  entire 
surrender,  placing  Himself  first  in  the  regard  of 
the  human  heart  {e.g.  Mt  10"- »,  Lk  V^).  (4)  He 
decides  infallibly  on  the  spiritual  cases  set  before 
Him,  and  deals  with  them  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  an  invasion  of  elemental  human  rights, 
if  it  were  not  warranted  by  a  unique  function, 
which,  in  turn,  is  rooted  in  a  unique  personaUty. 
(5)  He  appoints  the  whole  future  of  His  disciples, 
both  here  and  hereafter  (Mt  10"-»,  Jn  14«- »).  In 
all  this  there  is  implied  a  sovereignty  over  man 
which  cannot  be  wielded  by  one  who  is  no  more 
than  man. 

6.  Worker  of  Miracles. — If  we  take  the  stand- 
point of  monism,  that  there  is  only  one  substance, 
and  only  one  set  of  laws  appropriate  to  it,  or  that 
of  dualism  or  parallelism,  that  spiritual  and  material 
facts  belong  to  two  distinct  and  incommunicable 
orders  of  being,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  in  mirade ;  and  we  shall  condemn,  as  mis- 
taken, Jesus'  evident  belief  that  He  w^as  able  to 
seal  His  redemptive  activities  by  works  of  super- 
human power  m  the  realm  of  physical  nature. 
If,  however,  we  hold  the  theistic  position,  which 
Jesus  Himself  held,  that  between  G<xl  and  the 
universe  there  is  neither  pantheistic  identification 
nor  dualistic  separation,  but  that  God  maintains 
constant  contact  with  the  world  which  He  has 
made,  and  directs  the  activities  of  which  He  is 
the  source,  towards  ends  in  harmony  with  His  own 
nature,  then  we  shall  find  it  possible  to  believe 
in  those  intervention.s  of  spiritual  power  in  the 
domain  of  physical  nature,  which  we  call  miracle. 
The  only  question  we  shall  ask — apart  from  that 
of  evidence — is  that  of  need.  In  a  perfect  uni- 
verse there  might  be  no  need  for  miracle.  In  the 
universe  as  we  know  it  there  is  abundant  need. 
Redemption  is  needed,  at  once  ethical  and  cosmical. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  miraculous  in  its  very 
nature.  Miracles,  therefore,  naturally  will  attend 
its  advent  into  the  realm  of  time  and  space.  They 
are  altogether  con«^uou8  \nth  the  mission  of  Jesus. 
They  are  *  signs'  of  the  Kingdom,  the  charact-er- 
istic  *  works '  of  Him  in  whom  the  Kingdom  comes. 
Such,  in  any  case,  was  the  conviction  of  Jesus. 
Before  the  forces  of  nature,  and  of  the  obscure 


spirit- world  that  borders  on  the  phycdcal,  in  pi 
ence  of  disease  and  death,  He  did  not  own  Him- 
self conquered.  He  bore  Himself  as  Master,  mm 
One  to  whom  God's  universe  lay  open,  so  that  its 
powers  were  at  His  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  committed  to  Him.  This  commandiiii; 
authority  of  His  was  an  element  in  that  impres- 
sion of  supernatural  greatness  which  He  made  on 
those  who  came  under  His  influence  (Mk  1^. 
Lk  S*). 

7.  Oreator  of  the  New  IiraeL— The  word  ^mcXif^la 
is  but  once  heard  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  in  its  special 
significance ;  but  the  occasion  is  one  of  solemn  im- 
port (Mt  16").  Peter  has  made  his  inspired  oon- 
fession,  and  Jesus  makes  reply,  '  Thou  art  Petros, 
and  on  this  Petra  I  will  build  my  Ecclesia ;  and  the 
gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  a^[ainst  it.*  Those 
who  heard  could  not  fail  to  identify  Ecclesia  with 
Israel,  as  though  Jesus  had  said,  *  on  this  Rook  will 
I  build  my  Israel'  (Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia^ 
p.  11).  Tnisclaimhasreference  to  the^po^.  That 
community,  which  orinnated  at  the  first  Pass- 
over, which  endured  uirough  the  vicissitudes  of 
Israel's  history,  which  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  nation  wnich  has  rejected  Christ,  is  now 
rebuilt,  or  built,  by  Jesus  in  His  capacity  as 
Messiah.  It  has  reference  to  the  future.  To  the 
Ecclesia,  or  community  of  believers  in  Jesos,  He 

S'ves  the  seals  of  the  Supper  and  Baptism ;  to  it 
e  gives  the  commiasion  to  carry  on  His  work ;  in 
it  He  promises  to  dwell  by  His  Spirit  Regarding 
it  He  predicts  that  it  will  prove  invincible  in  face 
of  the  powers  of  Hades.  He,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
undertakes  to  erect  on  the  bed-rock  of  that  ^lonp 
of  loyal  disciples  a  new  Israel,  a  spiritual  dominion 
whicn  shall  not  pass  away  while  time  endures.  It 
is  vain  to  characterize  a  consciousness  such  as  this 
as  merely  human.  Jesus,  in  His  own  belief,  stands 
above  humanity,  Revealer  and  Representative  of 
the  everlasting  God,  superior  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

8.  Judge.— Our  view  of  eechatolog^  will  depend 
on  our  conception  of  history.  If  we  oelieve  in  the 
progressive  accomplishment  of  a  Divine  purpose  we 
shall  antici]>ate  a  climax,  in  which  the  whole 
movement  will  be  complete.  In  that  case  we  riiall 
not  be  able  to  set  aside  *  Messianism '  as  irrelevant 
to  the  essence  of  religion.  Our  Lord  certainly 
regarded  redemption  as  a  process  to  be  continued 
through  a  lapse  of  time,  whose  culmination  would 
form  the  completion  of  the  world's  Ustory ;  and, 
at  the  highest  point  of  that  culmination.  He  placed 
Himself.  Amid  the  many  difficulties,  textual  and 
other,  which  surround  the  eschatology  of  Jesns,  it 
seems  clear  that  He  keeps  close  to  tne  OT  repre- 
sentations, without  committing  Himself  to  the 
details  elaborated  in  later  literature.  In  one  all- 
important  point,  however.  He  modifies  the  OT 
representation;  where  the  OT  placed  Jehovah, 
Jesus  places  Himself  as  Judge  (Mt  7^""  IS*** «  16^ 
25ii.ia.8ifr.^Lkl3»-»'). 

In  tho  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  another  judgment,  one  whSoh 
belongs  to  the  present  time,  and  is  carried  out  through  tfaa 
presence  or  the  word  of  Christ  (Jn  S^^-sa  12^.  «E^  TIUa»  bow- 
ever,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  final  ju(^fment,  but  is  imthcr 
its  precursor;  while  the  final  Judgrment  itself  is  not  abaent 
from  the  representations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  12*  g/Kt.M' 
cf.  1  Jn  2«  417^ 

Here,  then,  is  the  climax  of  our  Lord's  self- 
assertion.  There  is  manifest  in  this  chum  a  eon* 
sciousness  which  we  should  pronounce  insane  were 
it  not  that  of  the  humblest  and  sanest  man  the 
world  ever  saw.  Nothing  can  warrant  such  a  claim, 
nothing  justify  such  a  consciousness,  save  the 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  had  a  higher  being  than 
apf^ertains  to  men,  and  that,  as  arising  from  this 
constitution  of  His  person.  He  had  universal  func- 
tions which  none  other  than  Himself  could  exercise. 

ii.  His  self  -  designations.  —  The  claims  off 
Jesus,  accordingly,  direct  us  to  conclude  that  He 
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Aielieved  Himself  to  be  huinsiii  indeed,  yet  at  the 
same  time  One  whu  wns  related  to  God,  in  tlie 
j^uiiiid  and  urigia  ul  Uh  beint;,  aa  no  otliur  man 
'Could  be.  l<'n>m  thix  consciousness  the  funations 
He  ulaimed  relative  to  humanity  mu»t  have  been 
'derived.  It  mnst  have  been  on  the  ground  of  what 
He  was,  and  knew  Himself  to  be,  in  the  inherent 
'quality  uf  His  bein^,  that  He  Bet  HiinaeU  forth  as 
-called  and  enabled  to  do  certain  acts  in  and  for 
mankind. 

It  was  impoHsible  for  men  to  listen  to  Ais  clunu 
witiiont  inqairiug  as  to  HU  person.  Nay,  He 
Himself  stimulated  the  inquiry,  and  displayed,  if 
one  may  so  say.  an  anxiety  to  know  wliat  men 
were  thinking  of  Him,  Wliat  help,  if  any,  does  Ue 
;^ve  us  in  seeking  for  an  answer?  It  is  certain 
that  He  n-ill  not  give  us  detinitiona  after  the  style 
of  the  creedH,  or  analytic  descriptions  in  the 
mturner  of  a  modem  luuidbook  of  pHycbology. 
The  must,  and  the  best,  He  can  do  for  us,  is  t«  giant 
such  nnveiUngs  of  what  was  and  must  remain 
His  secret,  aa  ahatl  enable  us,  under  the  requisite 
spiritual  conditions,  to  know  Him  and  to  trust  Him. 
Christ  is  nut  a  proposition  to  be  proved,  or  on 
object  to  be  dissected.  He  is  a  Person  to  be  known. 
By  wiiat  names,  then,  does  He  will  to  be  known? 
Among  the  titles  or  descriptive  plirase.i  by  which 
He  designates  Himself,  two  are  of  supreme  im- 
portanue.  The  dLwussions  regarding  tlieir  meaning 
form  a  kind  of  register  of  tlie  histoiy  of  uioilem 
Christology.  If  the  Person  of  Christ  be  the  centre 
of  the  Church's  faith,  and  tlie  apprehenHon  of  it 
be  the  note  of  the  Church's  growth,  these  dis- 
cusidons  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  scientilic 
Anality.  The  titles  stand  for  all  that  Clirist  means 
in  the  experience  of  His  disciples,  and  their  wealth 
of  meaning  is,  therefore,  too  rich  for  our  exegetical 
ekill  to  tabulate. 

1.  The  Son  of  Man.—Tliree  questions  are  perti- 
nent to  our  present  porpose. 

(I)  irAfn«ilidJrtiadfri«(A»(i'(fcJ— ltHOUIdnoth»v(been 
ncianrj'  to  uk  Ihl>  quntlan— the  title  might  bivi-  bern  at 
onm  iircs!jil«i  u  Inventod  by  J«ui  Hinucif— wrre  It  not  tlul 

■  imroae.  HiEireMlve  or  It.  occun  both  In  the  later  ■poctlypUo 
llteratiite  «nd  In  Uie  OT,  la  unmlrtakuWj  MeMianic  con- 
tieiloni.  It  1>  Inconcrinbla  th*t  Jenu  ahould  hivr  adopted 
thli  tlUa,  uid  iwl  have  niBuit  It  to  dcrignUa  UlmKll,  as  tbs 
prnonal  icalliatlDn  ot  what  wai  but  viKuelr  (agKcatfid  In  tbs 
indeflnlUphniaot  Dn  Ti>.  We  Inlet,  AereforeTlhaC  tbe  title 
■8nn  of  Han'  itaod  on  Jeaui'  Upa  ai  equivalent  to  the  tide 

■  Meaniah,-  which  He  would  not  uie  unices  and  until  Hli  uie  of 
II  cJiiild  not  be  mSBippnihendnl. 

■"  "  ""*"  over,  la  not  arUtTarr  or  empty.    It  rugnaU 

>h  which  Jemia  Ijelleved  Himicit  to  be  and  the 
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i>  Hta  Medi- 


ation.   The  parage  li 

oontiait  between  two  1.  ._ _....  .     ... 

by  brutB  forcft,  and  that  which  belonga  to  a  bdiK  not 

_    ^  -  I  throngh  serrice, 

h  ouffht  not  to  be  foremen  when 


3  ot  Jews' u 


ol  Man- 


wolUiatltlein^kBlllssiinilncant.    But  It  iiceftaii 


itended  'Son 
of  ths  Lord.'  thooEh  Hli 
'iinSatne 


conception,  and  mi 

mffeiing  to  rlorv. 

(2)  Hem  did  Ut  i 
before  ua.  an  la  doni 
ing»"  DB, 


a  the  prophetic  virion 


't  f— Let  the  relatlTe  paHaoea  ba  placed 
Drtver'a  jrrekt  alt.'*  Bon  ol  Han  >  In  Hart- 

a  twofold  UH  renala  IufU.    One  daaa 

deaoribea  the  work  pdilcdi  If  eHtafaahlp  entaila  upon 

-    -      -      ..        .  ™,  „,,t,o„  (0  moM  for 

irk;  It  ia  performed  in 

, jr;  Ita  motive  lideep, 

truH  aympathy  with  men  In  their  needy  cendltion.  The  other 
clafia  containa  referencea  To  the  aoverolgnty  which  ia  now 
hidden  hv  the  lowliiwuj,  though  In  no  wrr'- ' '-■— ■  — 


Hli 


[lm,  Hi>  manner  of  IltMtlng'  It.  and 
'hom  it  ia  dona.    It  la  a  radamptiva 


onitnlHl  In  the  face  of  tt 


and  BuOennff.  and  a  deal 
irowned  v^tfa  royal  honoiu 
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live '  or  '  ideal '  man  in  surely  t^jo  modem  to  be  on 
ai'curate  rellexion  of  Jesus'  own  mode  of  thinkiuK- 
We  shall  not  be  in  error,  however,  if  we  read  m 
the  title  Jesus'  identification  of  Himself  with  men, 
His  prufound  insight  into  their  condition  and  His 
acceptance  of  it  o-s  His  own,  His  taking  upon  Him- 
self the  griefs  from  which  they  suH'er,  and  Hia 
achieving,',  in  the  depths  of  His  sulfering,  their 
deliverance.  The  title,  accordingly,  snms  up  the 
relations   in  which   Jeeoa   stands   to   men.      He 


inj;  His  perfeot  sympathy  with  n 

sary  pre-condition.  Just  because  He  is  sinless. 
His  i  den  till  cation  «'ith  men  can  be  complete,  and 
He  can  be  to  men  what  no  other  can  be.  He  c-an 
do  for  men  what  not  one  of  themselves  can  do. 
The  fulness  of  His  humanity  distingnishee  Him 
from  all  individual  members  of  the  race.  He  is  not 
'  a  man ' ;  He  is  '  the  Son  of  Man.'  the  kinsman  of 
every  man,  the  Head  and  King  of  redeemed  and 
reconstituted  humanity. 

Hero  is  a  gracious  fact,  veritable  in  the  experi- 
ence of  every  man  who  will  yield  his  heart  to  this 
^viour  and  Lord.  This  very  fact,  however,  opens 
depths  of  mystery  within  iteelf.  Who  is  He  who 
b  perfect  man!  What  is  the  basis  of  this  human 
souship!  It  cannot  l>ea  Personality,  limited  as  ours 
is,  neMin)*,  as  ours  does,  some  bond  beytmd  itself 
to  coimect  it  with  God.  He  who  eon  stand  in  this 
unique  relation  to  men  mnst  stand  also  in  a  unique 
relation  to  God.     See  also  art.  Son  of  Man. 

2.  The  Son  of  God.— This  title,  aa  Jesus  used  it 
or  accepted  it,  is  plainly  derived  from  the  OT, 
where  it  ia  applied  to  the  theocratic  people  (Ex  4", 
Hos  11'),  to  the  theocratic  King  (2  S  7»,Ph  89*  "), 
and  to  the  Messiah  <?s  2').  The  OT  usage  evi- 
dently is  not  barely  official,  but  shows  a  growth  in 
spirituality  of  connotation  and  in  definiteness  [>f 
application.  It  would  be  too  much  to  sniiiHwe  that 
any  OT  prophet  clearly  discerned  the  Divinity  of 
the  Messiah  ;  but  nt  leo^t  the  prophetic  nsion 
catches  sight  of  One  who  should  stand  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  God  closer  tlian  that  which  CAn  possibly 

„ Vfess  l«rely  His  office,  but  rather  si 

quality  of  His  person  which  is  snperhun^an.  and  is 
the  source  of  reverent  awe  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  contemplate  the  thought  of  Him.  There  is  a 
vagueness  in  it  which  excludes  either  a  doginatie 
delinition  of  His  Divinity,  or  a  merely  humani- 
tarian view  of  His  person.  When  it  occurs  in  the 
NT,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  pointing-  out  that  it 
tumplv  means  '  tlie  Messiah.'  No  doubt  it  means 
the  Messiah ;  but  it  connotes  that  in  the  man  who 
claims  to  be  the  Messiah  which  lifts  Him  above 
the  level  of  mankind. 

(1)  We  cannot  drmw  any  definite  inference  from  iht  vje  ^  tt 
h}l  dniKinilKi,  or  by  Satan  In  the  Temptation  narratjvt.  Fro- 
hablv,  however,  aa  the  Idea  ot  the  'aublindnal'  apbera  wlilofa 
cnclidleB  oar  oonadoua  Ufa  makes  it<  way  Into  pavDhnlogT,  men 
wiU  ba  mon  llkslv  to  give  weight  to  narratlrea  wh^ch  Imply  that 
between  such  nnJiappy  belnga  and  Jeaua  theze  extated  mutual 
knowledge,  and  tliat  He  eierled  over  thnn  a  peculiar  and  direct 
authority,  in  (hat  caaa  the  title  on  their  lips  would  certainly 
ba  a  daaorlptlon  ot  the  auperbiuun  dignity  and  power  which 


c4"lMl!her  a 


-.-  baee  a  doctrinal  propoeition  on  tbB  ex- 

, WMJ  6w  lift  high  priM  (Mk  lin,  Mt  aaW),  for  the 

charge  ot  claiming  to  be  'the  Chriat'did  not  unj-  »ith  it  the 
verdict  ot  oapilal  punlabnunt.  The  addition  '  Bon  of  Ood '  oc 
'Son  of  lh«  Blraaed'looka  like  a  climai.  In  Bt.  lake's  narr>- 
tlve  <H:>-ti)  the  queaUon,  'II  Uion  art  the  Christ'  (v.n).  1) 
iiepant«d  from  the  aeoond,  'Art  thou  then  the  Bon  of  Godf 
(v>«),  by  Jeaua' cl^m  to  Divine  honouia  (v.iB).  Ilie  Impreoian 
made  by  the  acene  la  thqt  our  Lord'uludgea  underatood  111m 
to  be  claiming  auperhunun  dignity.  lUa  claim  tbey  regarded 
aa  blaaphemoUB,  and  It  formed  Ipto/octo  the  warrant  of  tha 


in  It 
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based  on  omissions  is  precarious.  St.  Matthew  had  access  to 
special  sources.  His  version  has  the  ring  of  genuineness ;  and 
it  is  to  1)6  noted  that  the  benediction  upon  Peter  is  not  found 
in  Marie  and  Lulce,  where  the  ascription  of  Sonship  is  also 
awanting.  If»  then,  we  may  accept  the  genuineness  of  the  say- 
ing, we  cannot,  indeed,  attribute  to  Peter  a  doctrine  of  his 
Master's  person  which  he  could  reach  only  through  experience 
of  the  risen  Christ;  but,  certainly,  we  note  that  he  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  momentary  impression  of  Mt  14^.  He  cannot 
mean  less  than  that  He  to  whom  he  speaks  is  the  Son  of  Je- 
hovah, having  an  intimacy  with  Him  possessed  by  no  other 
man,  revealing  Him  as  no  other  can,  not  even  the  greatest  of 
the  prophets.  Peter  knows  nothing  of  dogma,  but  he  has 
flung  the  plummet  of  his  faith  far  into  the  depths  of  his  Master's 
being.  In  that  moment  of  supreme  spiritual  uplift  a  revelation 
has  been  made  to  him  which  wiU  carry  him  far  in  after  days, 
of  which  title  opening  verses  in  Hebrews  and  the  prologue  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  will  be  no  more  than  the  adequate  expression. 

(4)  "When  we  turn  to  our  Lord's  oivn  testimony 
as  to  HIh  Sonship  toward  God,  we  are  at  once 
lifted  high  above  the  merely  official  a&{)ect  of  the 
designation.  In  the  Synoptic  Grospels  He  never 
nses  the  title  *  Son  of  God ' ;  but  His  filial  relation 
toward  (rod  is  not  for  a  moment  in  question.  A 
son's  devotion  to  his  father,  a  son's  utter  trust  in 
his  father,  a  son's  joyful  intercourse  with  his  father 
— all  these,  raised  to  an  immeasurable  degree,  are 
the  characteristics  of  Jasus'  bearin^^  toward  Grod. 
If  the  phrase  had  never  occurred  m  the  OT,  or 
fallen  from  any  human  lips  regarding  Him,  none 
the  less  would  tiny  sympathetic  view  of  the  Fi^re 
portrayed  have  yieklea  the  inference:  Here  is  a 
man  who  in  very  deed  is  Son  of  God,  in  a  sense  to 
which  no  other  man  ever  attained  or  could  attain. 
The  unique  Sonship  which  Jesus  knew  Himself  to 
possess  gains  express  utterance  in  three  great  say- 
ings (Mk  13»  14"  [cf.  Lk  235*-  <«]  and  Mt  11*').  The 
first  of  these  sets  the  rank  of  the  Son  in  a  more 
conspicuous  li^ht,  because  Jesus  is  disclaiming  a 
knowledge  which,  on  the  supposition  that  He  was 
Grod's  Son,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  He 
would  possess.  The  second  unveils  the  mystery 
of  the  Passion,  the  profound  acceptance  of  the 
Father's  purpose  in  the  midst  of  a  suffering  wliich 
the  Father  Himself  appoints.  The  third,  with  its 
strongly  Johannine  plirasing,  brings  Jesus  and 
the  Father  together  in  uni(j[ue  niutiml  knowledge. 
The  loftiest  Christology  lies  implicit  in  these  words ; 
and,  in  the  consciousness  which  they  express,  the 
invitation  which  follows,  addressea  to  all  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  promising  them  rest,  can 
alone  find  its  warrant.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Jesus  is  represented  as  using  the  exact  phrase, 
'  Son  of  God '  (Jn  5»  9»  10»  IV).  In  one  of  these 
passages,  however,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the 
correct  reading,  and  in  the  others  the  possibility 
that  the  author  may  have  imported  into  the  narra- 
tive phraseology  of  later  date,  may  be  admitted. 
But  the  correlative  terms  *the  Father*  and  'the 
Son  *  abound  ;  and  no  reader  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
whatever  his  critical  views  or  theological  preju- 
dices may  be,  doubts  that  the  deep  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  revealed  in  such  utterances  {e,g,  5'* 
1030. 38  1411  17^1)^  ij,  that  of  a  Sonship  toward  God 
which  1)elongs  to  Himself  alone  of  all  the  human 
race.  Few,  also,  will  be  found  to  deny  that  the 
representations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  not  in 
excess  of  the  imrtraituro  of  the  Synoptic  Gos{)el8. 

(5)  The  Divine  attestation.  —  At  the  Baptism 
and  the  Transfiguration  God  solemnly  attested  the 
Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  in  words  which  reproduce 
the  language  of  the  OT  (Ps  2^,  Is  42').  It  is  need- 
less to  discuss  the  'objective'  aspect  of  the  com- 
munication. In  any  case,  the  attestation  was 
made  direct  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  The 
language  is  that  of  Messianic  prophecy ;  but  as  it 
fell  on  Jesus'  inward  ear,  it  was  not  a  mere  certifi- 
cation of  His  Alessiahshin,  but  rather  a  gracious 
a'isuranc^e  of  that  which  interpreted  for  Him 
Messiahship,  and  made  its  achievement  possible, 
viz.  a  relation  toward  God  which  lay  deep  in  His 


being,  and  was  the  primary  element  in  His  self* 
knowledge. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  conceive  the  Sonship  of 
Jesus  toward  God  ?    Let  us  avoid  modem  abstirac* 
tions,  which  were  certainly  not  present  to  the  mind 
of  our  Lord,  or  to  any  of  those  who  came  nnder  EUs 
influence  and  have  recorded  their  convictions.     In 
particular,  let  us  not  be  coerced  by  the  supposed 
contrast   between   'etldcal'  and    'metaphysical/ 
and  by  the  alternative,  which  some  writers  wonld 
force  upon  us,  of  regarding  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus  as  being  ethi^  merely,  or  of  imputing  to 
Him  a  metaphysical  Sonship  which  is  an  importa- 
tion from  Greelc  philosophy.    Ethical  the  Sonship 
of  Jesus  undoubtedly  was.    It  manifested  itself  in 
knowledge  of  God  and  love  to  God,  together  with 
trust  and  obedience  and  other  lovely  qualities  and 
experiences.     The  Sonship  to  which  believers  in 
Him  are  introduced  is  of  this  type,  and  is  marked 
by  the  same  characteristics.     He  Himself  claims 
them  as  His  brethren  (Mk  2^).    But  does  this  mean 
that  He  and  they  are  of  one  class  ?    Does  His  Son- 
shij)  differ  from  theirs  merely  in  degree?    Is  He 
unique  only  in  the  measure  m  which  He  realixed 
the  privileges  of  a  filial  standing,  which,  however, 
belongs  to  men  simply  as  men  ?    Is  this  the  utmost 
impression  that  the  whole  portrait  makes  upon  us? 
It  certainly  was  not  all  that  His  Jewish  auditors 
inferred  from  His  self -witness.    They  declared  tliat 
He  was  making  Himself  equal  to  God,  .and  th^ 
would  have  kifled  Him  for  His  blasphemy  ( Jn  5" 
go0  ion-«s),    Were  they  mistaken  ?    He  does  not  say 
so.     Hb  retort  (10^').  is  no  earnest  disclaimer; 
rather  is  it  a  reassertion  of  His  essential  unity 
with  Grod.    Surely  this  is  the  impression  we  gain 
from  the  record,  tliat  along  with  His  intense  near- 
ness to  men,  there  is  a  note  of  aloofness  from 
them  as  of  a  Being  of  another  order.    Surely  there 
are  qualities  in  HiB  Sonship  that  are  incommuni- 
cable to  men,  aspects  of  it  which  can  never  be  found 
in  theirs.    Could  any  of  them  ever  say,  '  I  and  the 
Father  are  one  ? '    Cfould  it  be  said  of  any  one  of 
them,  that  'to  see  him  was  to  see  the  Father'? 
It  Lb  noteworthy,  and  ought  to  be  final  on  this 
subject,  that  Jesus  never  classes  Himself  alon^  with 
HLh  disciples  as  if  He  and  they  were  alike  children 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.    He  distinguishes  Him- 
self as  the  Son  from  all  other  sons  of  God  (cf.  Mt 
6»»  10»  with  18»  20«).     They  become  sons.  He  19 
the  Son.     The  correlation  between  'the  Father' 
and  '  the  Son '  is  absolute,  and  excludes  any  other 
son  of  God  from  that  unique  and  perfect  fellowship. 
When    we   weigh   these  thin^,    the    distinction 
1)etween  ethical  and  metaphysical  becomes  mean- 
ingless.     The  Sonship  of  Jesus   has   an   ethical 
uniqueness  which  carries  with  it  essential  relations 
to  God.     His  self- witness  carries  us  to 'equality 
of  being  with  God.     As  'Son  of  Man'    means 


being 

humanity  in  the  broadest,  truest  eeeoae,  so  *  Son  of 
God '  means  Divinity  in  the  deepest  signification  of 
the  term,  which  will  require  for  its  statement  and 
defence  the  utmost  range  of  reverent  thought, 
whUe  yet  it  cannot  be  comprehended  or  set  forth  in 
any  formula. 

This  is  the  self- witness  of  Jesus.  He  is  a  Divine 
Being.  His  life  in  time  under  the  conditions  of 
humanity  is  not  His  whole  life.  He  has  come  frmn 
a  sphere  wherein  He  dwelt  with  God,  a  consdoos 
Person  in  equality  with  God.  He  entered  into  tJ»i«^ 
world  to  execute  a  purpose  which  involved  His  com- 
plete oneness  with  humanity,  and  a  sympathetie 
appropriation  of  a  complete  human  experience; 
He  had  before  Him,  tlu-oughout  His  experience 
as  a  man,  His  return  to  the  abode  which  Me  l»M 
left,  His  regaining  the  glory  which,  for  mirpoeea  of 
infinite  love.  He  had  laid  aside.  He  knew  *  that 
he  came  forth  from  God,  and  goeth  unto  God' 
(Jn  13^).    These  were  facts  which,  in  the  natura  of 
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the  case,  coald  not  lie  proved  by  any  external 
evidence.  Sympathetic  hearts  and  open  mindii 
would  be  prepared  for  them.  Narrow-minded, 
unNpirituoI,  twd  prejudiced  persons  would  reject 
them.  The  truth  regarding  His  Personalitv  standB 
or  falls  by  Hia  ou'n  Belf -witness :  'Even  if  I  bear 
witnesa  of  myself,  my  witness  is  tnie ;  for  I  know 
whence  1  came,  and  whither  1  go.'  Or,  if  another 
witness  is  wanted,  there  in  Another  who  witnesses 
Along  with  Him,  even  the  Father  in  whom  He 
Abides  (Jn  8""").  Of  a  mode  of  beiny  wliich  He 
had  with  God  antecedent  to  His  eartlily  life  He 
eould  not  i'|>eak  freely.  Necessarily,  He  coald  not 
but  observe  the  utmost  reticence  regarding  it. 
Nevertheless.  His  recollection  of  it  was  con- 
tinually with  Hiui,  and  occasionally,  in  ^leat 
moments,  for  example  in  conflict  with  His  critics, 
or  in  commnnion  with  Hia  Father  (Jn  6" 
S«  IT- "). 

It  will  be  uid  U»t  (hia  highnt  r»ch  of  the  Klt.wlUeH  of 
J«U9  openi  out  Into  shnr  □o'steiy ;  nod  mtUmitti  mn  cootlnu- 

illy  bflinan""  "■"""  ■"""■""  "" ■■-----.■ 

HiniHlf  to  I 

tho  noofd - --„ -,  ,— ^  „ 

wnalble  to  our  imaylutJofia.   Aui^  bttempta  wreck  i 

-" ■  —"Vim  ud  ovR^lnsBDuiCr  ol 

— Jr  own  end.    tl  JoiMii  no 

a,  ths  Ootpel  iwniQvs  li  lor  avei  unlnUIllflble ; 

™i. 4.......^.^  '-"ie|a«Liilb»t»|»tbeOc 

Dw  ruh  whfcta  Kgtrda 
'God  onlT-begotten'  (Jp 
Uve  HI  UU  Hit  uid  rum 

Anted  tor  tbfl  whole  repnenttitiaQ  _  ,.  ^--.— .  _,. 

merel}'  in  Ihn  nmrUi  Ooipel,  but  in  the  BywiptlG  Ooipel*  u 
welL  The  hununitT  ol  Jenu,  with  Ha  OMOpHttHa  knd  unlTir- 
nlity,  could  beionronlr  to  One  who  mi  Son  of  Ooduwellu 
San  Dl  Hid.  nie  Bwniinio  redemptlv*  work  ot  Jtaoi,  in  ite 
efficacy,  Ji4  neAlinir  the  new  covenant,  could  be  onderlAken  uid 
dlBchuvEd  only  by  One  who  wu,  uid  knew  Uluuelt  la  be,  the 
Sou  or  Ood. 

('.  The  witsbss  of  the  Aposti.es.— The  dis- 
ciples  of  JesiiB,  even  when  He  was  with  them  as 
their  Master  and  Teacher,  were  not  a  mere  school. 
Tlieywere  a  commnnity,  enjoying  the  unexampled 
privilege  of  fellowship  with  the  most  wonderful 
Pereonality  which  ever  impressed  itself  on  human 
souk.  For  a  brief  space,  which  must  have  seemed 
an  eternity  of  pain,  they  thonght  He  had  left 
them.  Then  He  astounded,  rebnked,  and  blessed 
them  by  His  risen  presence.  Thus  the  disciples 
were  reeonstitnted  an  a  community,  the  secret  of 
■whose  unity  and  litality  was  fellowship  with  the 
nnseen  yet  living  Lord.  This  is  their  experience : 
Christ  is  risen  :  no  hallucination,  dream,  or  vision, 
but  the  Lord  Himself  as  tliey  hod  begun  to  know 
Him,  and  now  know  Him  ns  they  could  never  have 
known  Him  had  He  Ijuried  through  lapse  of  yeajs 
in  flesh  among  them.  Now  that  He  is  risen  thay 
are  less  than  ever  a  school ;  they  are  an  Ecderia, 
His  Ecclesia,  as  He  had  said  Himself  (Mt  le"), 
a  fellowship  of  human  beings,  the  hidden  soorce 
of  whose  privileges  and  gifts  is  fellowship  with 
the  ever  present  Saviour  and  Head.  To  Him  they 
owed  that  '  loosing '  from  sin  which  the  elaborate 
institutes  of  the  OT  had  failed  to  accomplish  (Rev 
1').  From  Him  they  derived  that  life  which  was 
the  choicest  privilege  of  the  OT,  bat  whiuh 
could  not  be  perfectly  possessed  till  God  was  fully 
kno«Ti  (Jn  17  ).  Christianity  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  NT  is  life  in  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ, 
8nch  an  experience  cannot  be  stationary.  It  mast 
be  a  growth  in  the  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  Jesnn 
Christ.  The  NT  throbs  and  thrills  with  life,  ex- 
ultant, buoj'nnt,  hopeful ;  expanding,  deepening, 
increasiDB  in  energy ;  not  without  weaknesses,  re- 
lapses, defects ;  bat  ever  correcting  its  faolbi, 
cleansing  its  stains,  renewing  its  vitality  through 
fellowship  witli  Christ,  who  is  its  unfailing  source. 
"    '     '  iportnnt   to   remind  ourselves   Uiat  the 
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primary  fact  in  the  NT  is  an   experience   living 
and  increasing  j  lest  we  be  tempt^  to  go  to  it  as 
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to  a  volume  of  philosophy,  or 
ment  of  theolct-y,  demanding  from  it  intellectual 
completenens,  and  feel  proportionately  disappointed 
if  it  provide  not  an  answer  to  every  question  which 
may  rise  in  our  minds.  Such  a  doctrinaire  view, 
whether  held  by  the  destructive  critic  or  the  con- 
structive theologian,  is  erroneous  and  misleading. 
The  NT  is  experimental  to  its  core,  and  is  funda- 
mentally a  witness  borne  to  Him  with  whom  be- 
lievers are  united  in  an  ever-increasing  fellowship. 
'  That  wliich  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  wo 
unto  you  also,  tliat  ye  also  may  have  fellowship 
with  us  ;  yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  liis  Son  Jesus  Christ^  (1  Jn  I'}.  When, 
accordingly,  we  approoch  the  records  of  this  teari- 
mony,  we  anticipate  that  the  notes  of  experience 
will  be  found  in  It,  vii.  (a)  variety,  created  by 
differences  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  individual 


cell  as  by  dillerences  il 

jances  of'^  their  writing ;  (6)  develop- 
ment throughout  the  whole  period  covered  by  the 
NT  literature,  the  earlier  stages  being  marked  by 
attention  niunly  to  the  conspicuous  activities  of 
the  risen  Saviour,  the  later  being  characterized  by 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  personal  relations  of 
Christ  to  God  and  to  man  and  to  the  world ;  (c) 
unity,  fundamentally  the  same  view  of  Christ  being 
pre>«nt  in  all  the  writings,  earlier  and  later,  inas- 
much OS  all  Christian  exiierience,  in  ils  oririn  as 
well  as  in  its  progress,  is  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  same  almighty  Saviour,  the  same  exalt«d  Lord. 
The  witness  may  be  briefly   summarized   as  fol- 

i.  The  earliek  chapters  is  thr  Acts  ov  thb 
Apostles.— In  the  midst  of  much  critical  dia- 
cuswon  of  these  chapters,  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  they  reproduce,  with  substantial  tnith, 
the  type  of  life  and  teaching  in  the  primitive 
Church;  and  give  us  'a  Christology  which  must 
have  come  from  a  primitive  source'  (Knowling, 
Teatimony  of  Si.  Paid  to  Chritt,  p.  ITU.  How, 
then,  did  l'et«r  and  his  associates  preach  Christ? 

Three  polnU  leenipliuD.  (1)  They  lay  the  buia  ol  the  eoepcl 
In  the  huminity  at  chriR.  They  do  not  grudgingly  ttinat  Hit 
hiuuuiily,  u  though  It  presented  u  lutellectuu  difflcully ; 
nor  do  tbey  dogmallckUy  IniKit  on  it.  as  thongh  It  hod  been 
denied  by  fame  Docetic  echeme.    They  use  Big  huinui  niuue. 

piwh  u  the  Christ  (•  the  Jeiui  of  thut  historic  p<ut  whicli  is 
so  (resh  In  Ihtdr  menioile^  so  lovely  in  their  li«fi>,  L'pon 
what  Be  hod  been  iknd  done  u  a  mu>.  >ll  that  He  now  Is  and 
ucom^lihe*  la  touDdcd  (^  >•  1>0  ID»).~(3)  They  set  the  iMt 
of  the  Rewrreotion  in  (he  forefront  ol  Elielr  pieuhiiii.  Itiat 
event  orriei  th*  veigbt  of  Uie  [naleat  dodilnei  of  the  faith. 
This  II  tba  meman  which  convey*  the  glot;  ol  Ood'a  ocoun- 

Jillahed  pariKae  ol  mercy:  'He  ii  rlien ;  we  ore  witnoaen' 
IMI).  The  ReenrrecUon  li  not  merely  the  mlrscle  ol  a  dead 
nion  niaed.  It  ia  a  great  historic  act  on  the  port  of  Ood.  who 
hereby  authenticates  the  mlHion  ami  vindicaiea  the  cUiun  ol 
Jenia.  It  ia  not  merely  thaCJesussurvivesatroeedy.  Threuuh 
OtMi  He  pa«et  to  a  hitfhor  seat  Ihnu  that  of  His  lather  Da>-ld, 
....  .,;.,:„  u.]^j.(2H  fiji  7«).    In  doine 
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ir  Ht  111m 


la  placed  io  Uie  poslUDii  which  ia  HI*  by  right, 
lo  wnicn  ail  pemon  perfectly  corresponda.  The  earliest  pieach- 
ins  la  In  complete  harmony  with  Bo  I',  The  Idea  of  pie-eiieC- 
eno,  thoiBh  not  eipUdUy  stated,  i*  one  ol  the  implicationa  ol 
this  (eacmng,  even  u  kl  is  ol  the  tivTioptic  portraiture. — (3) 
Thev  apply  5i  Him  tltlea  which  dewtite  Him  oa  the  lulBhnenl 
of  the  Mshect  reach  ol  OT  prophecy,  and  carry  with  (hem.  In 
some  InSnoH,  a  distinctly  Divine  rank  of  being ;  lltaiaA.  In 
Jem^  own  Interpretation  ol  Messiah  and  Hla  mlaalDn  (sxn 
|9ua);  £srd(ini>""ia>>),f.<,  theOTname  of  Jebovofa,  which 
conM  be  borne  only  by  a  IMvine  bdn;,  Iboogh,  II  may  weU  be, 
the  Uitological  buringi  of  tuiA  aadripUon  were  not  lolly  pi«- 
pent  to  Ih^  mlnda;  /VoiikeC  (3^  jJonour  Ig'  *'^  fiiincm 
lifvtrli,  tf  V),  Strravl  (8*  «  *"-  •".of.  ff»-  "J.  with  orldent 
rtfninoa  to  the  Servant  of  (ha  Lord  in  mutero-Iailah;  ITolyor 
JI£7iU»iu0iii<9I4»»Sl*  7^*»  1/ eod  (9»),  a  title  used 
in  Uda  plaos  ooIt,  yet  rigniOcantlv,  aa  a  cDtrenl  deKIlptlon  of 
prMChinc  the  wmaL-<i)  Tbey  dwell  on  eerUin  ptCMnt  (one 
Uima  and  activities,  eisrclird  by  the  exalted  Saviour.  Hi 
berton  the  Bplrtt  C^'  ")■  He  grwta  the  forglvenen  ol  aina 
(!>  3»  tHi  He  operates  In  mltadea  ol  healing  (3"  t>'0.  the 
eoodltion  on  the  human  ride  bnng  faith  in  Hia  nanw.  He  li 
the  Bource  ol  Salvation  (»>*).  To  Him,  thereJore,  the  preicheiB 
hiTlte  their  hearers  lo  come.    They  insist,  however,  on  repent- 
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^r:. 


a  iwriod,  lor  JudEiaenC  l^  io^ 


_    , go'  (8.  Mrthoni,  T*n 

jgwianic  Umir  in  llie  XT,  p.  Ht).    Nona  the  Im  It  ban.  u 
Ita  heiii:  ana  iwutre,  the  ^uth  of    the  Lord's  nupflrhuiuan 

Tlie  Divinity  of  Cliriat  is  not  diBtosaed  by  tiiese 
misHionary  pieachers.  They  are  concemetL  witli 
the  facts  regarding  Christ,  His  power,  UU  pro- 
mises.  His  benetita.  They  do  not  unfold  the 
■doctrine  of  HU  person  wliicU  is  implied  in  thair 
ittatements :  their  own  conceptions  of  it  were, 
probably,  at  a,  very  early  stti^e  of  development. 
They  held  anil  tauj^ht  aueii  things  regordin)'  Uliii 
a»  implied  that  conception  of  Christ  which  was 
set  forth  by  later  teacliera.  Those  bretliien  who 
wrote  at  a  lat«r  date,  and  more  explicitly,  were 
not  raovint;  away  froni  the  historic  ChrisL  They 
-u-ere,  rather,  fettbg  nearer  to  Him,  and  neeing 
Him  more  clearly,  than  had  been  pos^ble  to  those 
"who  bore  their  witness  at  an  earlier  period. 

ii.  The  mi.vorCrristolooies,— Some  NT  writ- 
ings have  scarcely  advanced  l)eyond  the  _point  of 
view  of  the  Acts.  They  are  mainly  occupied  with 
the  saWng  functiont  of  the  Messiah,  and  do  not 
enter  deeply  into  the  consideration  of  His  Person. 
With  respect  to  the  Himplest  of  them,  however,  it 
remains  true  that  the  place  of  Jesus  in  religious 
experience  is  central  and  supreme.  He  is  the 
object  of  faith,  the  sourue  of  every  spiritual  bless- 
ing. 

1.  JamM. — His  Epistle  haa  souietiraes  bees  ani- 
madverted on  as  though  it  were  little  better  than 
Jewish-Christian.  We  may  content  ourselves  with 
Hort'e  more  generous  estimate :  '  Unlike  as  it  is 
to  the  other  books  of  the  NT,  it  chiefly  iilustrates 
Jndaistia  Christianity  by  total  freedom  from  it' 
{JiuiaUtic  ChriitiatHtij,  p.  1,'il).  We  may  refer 
also  to  Dr.  Patrick's  recent  volume,  James,  tkc 
LonTi  Brothei;  p.  98  ff. 

The  dDOtiiniil  Kheme  ol  the  EplUla  la  very  Biinple,  ud  deeply 
rehfflaui.  Ood  ii  U>t  iteolutely  piod  One  (li- 1»  IT).  lUn  & 
mode  In  H ii  lou^  (S").  and  ii  meAnt  to  he  seponl^  fmu  the 
world  a"),  uid  wholly  given  up  to  Ood  a")-  Bin  \»  the  tor- 
iwurinff  of  Uib  ■llesionce,  Bnil  the  choice  of  the  world  tnit^ 
of  God.  ud  leads  to  dsth  <!'•- ").  F^ir  men.  under  Uie  power 
or  HD,  dellvennoe  llei  In  the  set  o(  (hid,  who  qtilcliena  them 
Into  ■  new  lile.  Thin  He  effects  by  Hll  word  O'^  "'};  undO^ 
word  OMDH  through  the  mcdisllon  ot  Cbriit,  by  whom  the  old 
Uw  Is  tnntformnrinto  a  new  Jiw,  a  royal  law,  b  law  of  liberty 
0a  11).   Chrirt,  Recording;!]',  Is  the  Saviour  lo  whom  we  owe  oiir 

bellsby»nyincon«l»tenCltte(21).     *  '     '  * 

To  SL  James,  as  to  all  Christians,  Jesus  is  also 
Lord,  ranked  along  with  Jehovah  in  honour  and 
dignity  (1' 2').  To  Him  belongs  "the  honourable 
name '^(2').  He  will  shortly  come  for  judgment 
(5*- ').  Domor'a  summary  'is  Iwme  nut  by  tiie 
whole  Epistle :  '  Both  in  sotericilogical  and  in 
Cbristological  form,  James  acknowledges  the 
absoluteness  uf  the  Christian  religion '  (Si/item, 
vol.  iii.  p.  158). 

3.  The  Firit  Eplatle  of  Peter.—Tliere  is  distinct 
advance  in  tlds  Epistle  beyond  the  statementa  in 
St,  Peter's  speeches  report«i  in  the  Acts,  thougli 
even  yet  the  Christology  is  not  so  rich  and  full  as 
in  St.  Paul  or  Bt  John,  The  sinlesHness  of  Jesus 
is  clearly  atatod  (1"  2*") ;  and  this  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  the  Personality  of  Christ  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  merely  humanitarian  liew  of  Hie 
penKin.  The  death  of  Christ,  wliich  had  once 
offended  Peter,  but  which  in  his  preachinK  he  had 
declared  to  be  part  of  MesMah's  redemptive  work, 
he  now  glories  in  as  the  ground  of  salvation,  and 
he  describes  it  in  its  at^ming  efficacy  wiUi  rich 
variety  of  phrjwe— covenant  l)lood  (1=1,  ransom  (1'"-), 
Bin-lienring  CZ™),  Bub«titntion  (3").  One  who 
a.icribeil  such  efficacy  to  the  death  of  Christ  niuRt 
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wonted  place  in  Sl  Peter's  thonebts,  i 
Christian  faith  {l"  3»*).  The  wording  of  1"  uul 
I''  scarcely  allows  us  to  regard  these  passcigea  aa 
distinctly  teaching  a  perioniU  pre-existeaca  of 
Christ,  EUthough  such  an  interpretation  of  them  ia 
certainly  lej^timat«,  and  is,  besides,  inucli  mora 
characteristic  of  St.  Peter's  non-speculative  cast  ol 
mind  tlion  the  ideal  pre-existence  which  ia  held 
by  some  interpreters  tv  be  the  lueomng.  In  anj 
case,  Christ  is  to  St.  Peter  a  Being  far  more  than 
man  or  angel ;  and  this  meant,  since  the  thought  of 
a  demi-god  is  impossible  to  a  Jewish  monoUkciat, 
that  St.  Peter  placed  his  Lord  side  hy  lude  with 
Jehovah,  sliarer  with  God  in  Divine  riuik  and 
worship.  This  he  did  witli  the  memory  full  and 
clear  within  him  uf  his  Master's  hunuui  life.  Tliat 
St.  Peter,  who  su  often  spoke  franklv  and  plainly 
to  Jesus,  lud  once  rebuked  Him  ajia  once  denied 
Him,  should  have  come  to  adore  Him  aa  Divine, 
is  a  fact  most  wonderful,  and  fraught  with  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

3.  Jnde  and  2  Peter. — In  these  brief  and,  fmtn 
many  points  of  view,  difficult  writings,  there  is  no 
Cliristological  discussion.  Both  Epistles,  however, 
assume  the  Lordship  of  Clirist,  and  look  forward  to 
His  coming  as  Judge.  In  2  P  \\  He  is  conioiued 
with  the  rather  bo  the  object  of  religioos  Know- 
ledge ;  and  in  the  previous  verse  He  is  described  aa 
'  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

4.  ApooalypM.— Whatever  view  we  take  of  the 
composition  of  tliis  book,  tiie  key  to  which  has  so 
long  been  mislaid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  p*get 
glow  with  the  glory  of  Jesus.  It  contains  abnndut 
recollections  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus  <e.«.  fi*  S3>* 
21"  11").  It  is  the  exalted,  glorified,  victoriottt 
Lord,  however,  who  chiefly  fills  the  seer's  gaic. 
To  Him  the  writer  desires  the  eyes  of  the  perve- 
cuted  Chnrch  to  turn,  that  she  may  be  eerti&d  of 
her  indication  and  reward  at  the  hand  of  Him 
whom  she  adorea. 

He  letaicluded  In  the atcred  Threefold  MDrae  or  liliirtiin  fl'^ 
ThtradlkntFleureol  the  vldon  la  |19'*I,  whoH Mlt-J^i^Mlm 
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^^ .  >l".  will  one  day  THam  tat  todfiaat 

82").  lletion  the  Tbrone(SSl  7lTiB»ni.i\'^f;,^ta 
lipaldU>HlinuG«l(Ti°£ii-S).  He  b  th«  Son  of  Ctod  aa  ra* 
other  can  bE  (1«  K"  sat  He  la  *  pr«-cxlat«nt  and  ami 
BeliiE(l"  1'  si4sia  is."f):  nich  ia  the  latuprebttiaB  wUtt  la 
required  hy  theie  paasurea  !n  liew  ol  the  Ohriatolon-  of  Urn 
book  aa  a  whole.  See  dWunaloa  In  fitovona,  pti.  UA-MA.  1^ 
Him  belongs  Ihe  Inooniuiunlcable  Name  rsu  i^I^  ]t  i.  |BqN>. 
nihle  to  Fxaroerate  the  nkDiflcaiica  at  the  adontioa  at  Jm 
which  perrarin  all  the  KT  Uteiature.  and  ia  •«  inteiiH  aad 
aincere  In  UiIb  book.  ' AlthoDKh  Ihe nrlter  ta  pWalra  Jawd 
Jen-a,  hi*  ndnd  aaturatMl  with  Hebr— ■  m— •.."—  --i>  ~-.— 

honour  lo  anyother  Uun  the  pqpi...  .  ____  _  „....„  __  _ 
hiaaphenijr,  he  neverthelna  Bete  jMua,  tho  umn  whom  ha  ^ 
known  In  Che  fleah.  aide  hy  aide  wlUi  Ood' (C.  A.  Book,  n*  BB^ 
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The  Christian  Ecclesia,  the  fellowship  of  Chrirt, 
the  communion  of  saints  lived  by  snch  thought* 
and  spiritual  ai:tivitieH  as  tbene.  \ta  members  knew 
nothins  of  the  subtleties  of  post-Nicene  Chiiato- 
I —    v_..  j[jgy  knew  Jesus,  the  Laiiib  of  God,  who 


i.  The  Christolooy  of  St.  Paui-— 


Amid  the  manifold  dlaeuarii 
leeni  Ln  he  attm<Ttin^  to  then 

<ri)  St.  ruuVs  Chrintolog}'  ii 


1  o(  thii  topic,  three  Hritfoa 
Ilea  an  iDdcadDf  votnBa  tf 

ie  outcome  of  hto  espttfaHii 
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t.  Puil'a  ilttat  dl  Chrin  on  the  ntd  to  lUmueUB 

1 — "-:-],  iH  Bin  irooi^,  bmny,  by 

' DptiDD  that  k  fuUy  objee- 
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nilneiu; '  obleetivlu,'  u  St. 
*  at  nal'i  nUiority  ■■  ui 
■  -     -       -  n  btlta.      It 
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ttv<ry  mivilege  of  hia  10111,  twtrjmBti^ty  H  Uaaiw,  *nAt  t 
luy  know  Qm'  (Ph  V)  I*  Ut»  ftmtcn  of  hit  lit*,  wd  hla 
■CMXUWI  'CtarlMiMaey'  la  not  ■  plnlaBphy  of  Uw  'lii(oi,'  or 
^afmtBT,'  or  uiy  other  t>iie<    It  1i  the  tstimoar  fH  beMV, 


iDddflnUll)-,  u  tbe  I 


(»)  St.  Ptul'a  cnncvptior 
Uau 


whoUj 


i(«rtA]D«l  by  the 
eipericBCB,  Rnmrkabla  u  It  WH,  djd  not  diffrr  in  Mnd  from 

t  el  otbar  ballcvan.    IIm  Cfauicli  waa  trom  Cba  bei^iuiinc  a 

laUowdilp  wltb  Chriat.  S-rtry  membcT  ol  it  !■  Daital  to  Ofailat 
by  bilb.  Tlwn  win  otbcn  Bin  had  bcm  'to  Cliriit'bclDR 
SI-  Fiul  had  gxiiiRl  that  hlcasd  piiiilcca  (Ro  IffO-  Tha  know- 
ledga  which  he  poaacaacd  of  Chriat  wia  eammon  to  tlM  Irlliiw- 
■hlp  of  Iwilevtni,  and  had  been  Uialn  v-hlle  Paul  waa  aafBt 
ualnat  the  Church  In  peivecutlng  fury.  In  tac^  Itwa  prwaelr 
the  lolty  dalma  advanoed  by  the  dlacipla  ot  the  Kaianne  on 
bebalf  ot  tiialr  Ma<t«r,  wliLah  called  the  yoartf  haIoI  to  deatzoy 
a  mavamcDt  which  he  aaw  dwrly  wu  an  InvMloa  Dl  the  IDin?- 
nuicj,  not  ol  Caiar,  but  ol  Jehovah.  When,  In  later  daya.  he 
hiniaelf  ia  fflorying  In  the  lofty  attribute*  and  Divine  difnity  of 
Chriat,  be  la  well  BWiuv  that  ha  la  NRiuf  latUl  no  novalCea,  but 
la  apaaJdnff  out  of  Uie  lulnoaa  of  a  peraODal  faiowledga  poaeaiaed 
by  hie  readen  aa  well  aa  by  hbnMU.  Dr.  Handajr'B  woida,  com- 
mentlilK  m  1  tllll,  are  nt«t  raemormUe :  'An  elaborate  proceaa 
-*  refledon,  almost  a  lystem  ot  tlMOkicr,  Uta  bdilod  thoee 

"'-- '    Dr.  Knowlinc'i  ■^iflit)'  and  halaiKed  rtate- 

bome  In  mind  by  every  student  or  81.  Paul's 

ictl  period  o(  tbe  Filslenn  ol  tbe  Chhstiiui  Church;  In 
other  partJrTuIara  il  la  plainly  Incidentol.  It  la  lued  n  ocpaakm 
detuaodi,  and  it  jastifles  (he  lnreren«  that  it  has  behind  it  a 
large  reserve  ot  early  tnchliiK  and  tradition '  (TVMiuivnir.  etc, 
p.  III). 

(c)  To  «ay  that  9t.  Pant's  Cbristoloffy  la  more  developed  In  his 
later  Eplitln  than  in  his  earlier,  is  only  to  note  the  tact  that  his 
penonal  afquaintance  with  Chriat  grmr  richer  as  the  y«™  ot 
hi*  biner  tile  and  ot  hia  mitalonary  activity  posaed  over  him. 
But  this  advance  ni  not  deteirnlned  by  aocretlona  trom 
without.  Ue  had  not  to  wait  till  theoaophlcal  ■peculation 
aoneated  It  to  him  before  ha  aacribed  the  loftleit.  moat  com. 
prehenslre  position  and  dJKnlty  to  Chriat.  Buch  asnipUon  be- 
longi  to  his  earlier  aa  well  aa  to  hla  later  writinn.  Prot.  Baoon 
haa  stronEly  eniphasli«l  the  prrsenee  of  Paul  s  later  thouKhls 
>  in  a  nrtly  developed  form  in  the  earlier  Epiatlea '  (»orv  iif  St. 
Paul.  p.  9M} ;  and  In.  Knowllnic'i  rreat  work,  already  referred 
to,  ia  larvelT  devoted  lo  an  mustiatlon  of  this  (act  {r.g.  pp.  (S, 
MI.,  a)a,i]lf..  60SX 

1.  Christ  la  Hla  relftUon  to  Sod (1)  He   u  n. 

Divine  Beittff.—St.  Pnul  is  an  OT  believer,  utterly 
removed  from  poIytheiBui,  &nd  wholly  incapable  of 
believing  in  <leini-I'odH.  He  is  not  a  Greek  philoa- 
opber;  impemonal  nbBtiw^tions  or  principles  bnve 
no  meaning  for  him.  He  of  whom  he  npeaka  is 
'  Christ,'  which  with  St.  Paul  ia  a  proper  name, 
the  official  dengnation  being  lort  in  the  penonal 
appellative.      If,  then,  he  ancribeB  to  Christ  the 

Sualitien  which  a.  Jewish  nionotheist,  a  member  of 
lie  Old  Cuvenant,  attributed  to  Jehovah,  he  can 
mean  nnthing  el»e  than  that  thin  same  per«m, 
Jesrart  Christ,  w  a  Divine  Being,  eqoal  with  God 
and  one  with  God. 
(a)  He  attri 

la  ueed  In  the 

accordlnffly,  v 
<Ra  Il)»,  ]  a 

Ihip  la  ottered. , . ,  ^ 

all  Chrirtlans  R  Co  If.  1  Co  I*.  Ro  10>^    (I) 

Christ  aa  'the  Son  of  Ood.'    The  leachinE  ot  8L  Paul  on  uns 

aubjH^t  is  In  barojonj  with   the   other  liT  repre«enUtJiuiB. 


ites  Lordship  to  Christ  f!  Co  4<) :  and  naea  U 
Llually  In  oonnexlon  with  the  hlatorio  and  pi 
eatia'  and  'Chriat.'  It  is  no  oourtesy  tMe; 
■enne  In  which  the  LXX  oiks  It  ot  God,  a> 


when  It 


u  tach,  and  bclonge  to  the  very  earlleat 

'*■"'*  *"-^—  — icord,  beioff  implied   In 

Bod  is  U»  dijtrrniia  ol 


e  litenry  r 


Chrtafahnn  _  _ 

any  rdDctwioe,  In  refeniog  to  them.    Elov  abouM  hi 

wu  his  main  bnalneM  aa  a  mladonary  lo  prove  that .... 

JeaOB  »H  the  Ekin  ot  God!  t}n  the  other  Hda  of  Bis  beinf, 
CbiM  poaKSse*  OodheHl  t  Ihs  only  Son  ol  Hie  Father.  Of 
thia  Divine  Bonahip  tbe  Beaametioa  b  dedaration  and  nrool 
(Bo  V-*^  Bt.  nto^  Chrlatianlty  ccntret  In  this  Divine  Bonahin 
of  Chriat  <OalEK,Eph  tin    It  was  no  invention  ot  his  h.^,  no 

bomwlns  fran  pagan  adola*' —  -'  ""'  " '- "-- 

emtra  ol  Ohriatiulty  M  1     ' 

fmili.    '. 

OhrtstianiU.    They  are  ChrittlaRS  w 

'aa  ol  Qod'  (^  *v'  *»v%  and  *o  thinking  they  name  Him,  aa 

ai.Pauldld.-»tol'(Ro(*i.  ^ 

(2)  Be  M  one  utith  the  Father.— Tiie  reJatlou 
of  die  Divine  ChriKt  to  the  Godhead  became  an 
inxolnble  problem  for  Biibeequent  thonght.  Let 
the  preanppoHed  conception  of  God  be  abstract 
simplicity  and  tmity.  Let  Him  be  conceived  as 
Pure  Being,  Pure  Form,  Pare  Thonght,  the  Idea, 
or  SabstoQce.  Then  let  the  claim  be  advanced  on 
behalf  of  a  biatoric  person  that  he  ia  God.  The 
result  ivill  be  a  problem  which,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  must  be  insolabte.  With  such  a  Deity, 
the  Divinity  of  the  historic  Christ  Is  utterly  inconi- 

Ktible.     Christ  must  be  lowered  Xo  the  rank  of  a 
tni'god,  or  He  most  be  etherialized  into  an  im- 
personal principle. 

Suppose,  however,  that  God  be  differently  con- 
ceived ;  in  that  case  the  claim  of  Divinity  ad- 
vanced on  behalf  of  one  who  lived  a  human  life 
may  not  lead  to  intellectual  impossi  bill  ties.  It  is 
certwn,  however,  that  neither  St,  Panl  nor  any 
other  NT  writer  held  any  encli  gpecnlative  idea  of 
God  as  was  prevalent  in  Greek  Philosophy.  To 
the  men  of  the  NT,  God  was  the  God  of  the  OT. 
the  living  God,  a  Person,  loving,  ener^ang,  Bcek- 
ing  the  accomplishment  of  an  everlasting  purpose 
of  mercy,  the  satisfaction  of  His  own  loving  nature. 
When,  accordingly,  the  facts  of  the  character  and 
claims  and  resurrection  of  an  historic  person  com- 
peUed  them  to  recogniie  Him  as  Divine,  they  were 
constrained  greatly  to  enlarge  their  thought  of 
God  :  but  they  were  saved  the  labour  of  stretching 
a  logical  formula  to  cover  facts  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such  formula 
had  any  place  In  their  thounhts.  They  set  the 
Divine  Chriat  side  by  side  with  the  Divine  Father, 
and  thus  found  a  manifoldneHs  in  the  being  of  God 
which  did  not  destroy  its  nnily.  St.  Paul,  there- 
fore, includes  Christ  in  the  Divine  circle  (1  Th  S"-", 
2Th  2'*-",  1  Co  8*.  2Co  13").  'Abstract  mono- 
theism* haa  ceased,  and  has  been  'replaced  by  a 
Theism  which  finds  within  the  one  Godhead  room 
for  both  Father  and  Son  "(Fftif  bairn,  J'^«o/'CArM«, 
p.  309).  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  monotheism  of  the  OT  was  never  abstract, 
because  the  God  of  the  OT  was  never  a  conception, 
or  a  substance,  but  always  a  Person.  Personality, 
indeed,  has  never  the  bare  unity  of  a  monad.  It 
always  makes  room  for  distinctions;  and  reaches 
its  greatest  wealth  of  meaning  in  the  fellowship  of 

Eson  with  per<on.  Between  an  abstraction  and  a 
toric  person  there  can  be  no  unity.  Between  two 
historic  persons  there  may  be  unity  of  tbe  pro- 
foundest  Kind.  St.  Paul,  moreoier,  is  not  thinking 
of  a  mere  quantitative  eqiuvalence  between  the 
Divine  Christ  and  God,  He  is  true  to  the  concep- 
tion of  Sonahip.  The  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
Father  is  that  of  a  real  son,  including  dependence 
and  subordination  (1  Co3»ll'  16*^").  TotbeSon. 
as  reward  of  obedience,  ia  given  a  glory  and  a  fulness 
which  enable  Uim  to  folfilHis  mediatorial  function 
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(Ph  2»-",  Ro  14»,  Col  1»).  This,  however,  in  no 
sense  lowers  the  Divine  being  of  the  Son,  or  shuts 
Him  out  of  the  Godhead.  The  glory  He  had  with 
the  Father  from  eternity,  and  the  glory  gained  as 
He  returns  to  the  Father,  are  not  inconsistent 
Without  the  former,  indeed,  the  latter  would  be 
impossible. 

2.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  mankind. — (1)  Pre- 
incamate,  —  The  Bein^  who  thus  existed  from 
eternity  as  God  has  alfanities  in  His  very  nature 
-with  men.     Had  He  been  a  demi-god,  a  tertium 

fuidy  the  passage  from  Him  to  us  and  from  us  to 
[im  would  have  been  impossible.  It  may  seem  an 
ingenious  plan  to  effect  tlie  union  of  God  and  man 
by  inserting  between  them  a  being  who  is  neither 
God  nor  man.  Really,  it  makes  the  problem 
insoluble.  St.  J  Paul  knows  nothing  of  tlie  sup- 
posed differences  between  the  Divine  and  the  human 
natures  which  make  a  tertium  quid  appear  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  together.  God  and  man 
resemble  one  another  in  their  constitution  as 
personal  beings.  The  problem  at  once  of  relieion 
and  of  philosophy  is  to  oring  two  persons  togetiier, 
not  to  force  two  disparate  natures  into  an  unreal 
tmitj.  This  problem,  the  problem  of  the  human 
spirit,  is  solved  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  The 
heart  of  His  eternal  being  is  Sonship.  He  lives 
in  a  filial  relation  toward  (Sad,  and  upon  the  model 
of  that  relationship  ours  is  formed  (Gal  4*"*,  Ro  8*). 
Our  very  existence  depends  on  Him  ( 1  Co  8').  What 
we  are  to  be  is  determined  by  what  He  is  (Eph  1"^ 
2'®).  The  deepest  relations  of  man  to  man  find  their 
guarantee  in  the  relations  in  which  He  stands  to 

Godand  toman(lColl»,  EphS"-**).  Even  before 
the  fulness  of  time  He  was  not  utterly  unconnected 
with  the  problem  of  redemption.  So,  at  least,  we 
may  interpret  the  mystic  utterance  of  1  Co  10* 
^  irirpa  bk  ijv  b  Xpurrdt.  This  Rock,  the  fountain  of 
life  for  the  Church  of  the  wilderness,  was  the 
Christ,  not  as  an  idea  but  as  a  person.  Thus  St. 
Paul  conceives  of  Christ  as  existing  in  these  past 
centuries,  fulfilling  the  functions  For  the  Church 
which  then  was,  which  He  now  fulfils  for  the  new 
Ecclesia  (cf.  Jn  7''). 

(2)  Incarnate. — The  Son  is  a  real  person,  who 
conceives,  purposes,  acts.  *  Before  the  foundation 
of  the  world '  He  had  assumed  the  vocation  of  Re- 
deemer, constrained  thereto  by  the  love  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature.  When  the  time 
comes,  in  God's  discipline  of  the  race.  He  takes  up 
His  task,  which  requires  for  its  fulfilment  incarna- 
tion, the  complete  identification  of  Himself  with 
men  in  life  and  in  death.  In  two  pregnant  pas- 
sages St.  Paul  sets  forth  this  deed  of  wonder,  in 
whose  depths  thought  and  feeling  lose  themselves, 
Ph  2»-",  2  Co  8».  Three  stages  of  the  history  of 
Christ  are  indicated,  so  far  as  human  imagination 
can  frame  to  itself  a  record  so  amazing: — (L)  A 
person,  Divine  in  His  being,  enjoying  the  form  and 
circumstance  of  Godhead,  rich  in  the  glory  wliich 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  nature ;  cf.  Jn 
17*,  He  1*.  (ii.)  This  Divine  Being  surrendering 
that  form  and  that  wealth,  assuming  a  form  the 
most  opposite  conceivable,  that  of  a  servant, 
revealing  Himself  to  men  in  their  likeness,  so  that 
His  humanity  is  no  phantom,  while  yet  it  is  not 
His  by  mere  accident  of  birth,  but  is  acquired  in 
an  act  of  will  which  extends  to  the  assumption  of 
man's  condition  as  a  sinner,  exposed  to  sin's  sign 
and  seal,  even  death,  (iii.)  This  same  person  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  receiving  as  a  gift  from  the 
Father  what  He  had  not  grasped  at,  namely, 
equality  with  God  in  form  and  circumstance,  and 
the  name  which  corresponds  to  that  rank  and 
honour,  so  that  to  this  Being,  known  now  through 
His  humanity  as  Jesus,  there  should  be  rendered 
the  worship  of  all  intelligent  creatures  throughout 
the  universe  of  God. 


It  is  in  connexion  vrith  the  incarnate  staffe  of  Christ's  career 
that  the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  His  Person  presses  most 
acutely.  Questions  preas  as  to  the  relation  of  His  Divinity  to  Hia 
humanity,  of  His  knowledge  as  Ood  to  His  knowledge  as  man,  of 
His  personality  as  a  Divine  Being  to  His  personality  as  a  human 
being^  of  His  activities  in  the  flesh  to  His  oontemporaneoua 
activities  in  the  Cosmos  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Godhead.  It  ia 
noteworthv  that  St  Paul  does  not  discuss  these  questionsL  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  them.  He  wonders  ana  adores 
as  he  thinks  of  the  love  which  led  Christ  to  that  stupendous 
sacrifice.  He  contemplates  with  delight  and  worship  the  Person 
of  his  glorified  Lord,  and  throws  his  oeing  open  to  the  gracious 
influences  of  His  Spirit  He  has  no  other  ambition  on  earth  save 
to  know  Christ ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  knowing,  he  means  sodi 
spiritui^  intimacy  as  person  has  with  person,  and  in  particular 
a  growing  appreciation  of,  and  entrance  into,  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  snd  con* 
formity  to  His  death  (Ph  Sio).  But  to  dissect  the  Person  of 
Christ,  to  lay  out  the  Divinity  on  one  side  and  the  humanity  on 
the  other,  and  to  discuss  a  communieatio  idiomatum,  does  ncMt 
lie  within  the  four  comers  of  Pauline  thought  This  fact  may 
suggest  the  doubt  whether  questions  sucn  as  the  above  are 
ri^tly  conceived.  They  evidently  proceed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dualism,  aooording  to  which  one  nature  is  contrairted 
with  another ;  whereas  Paul's  views  of  Ood  and  of  man  and  of 
the  Ood>man,  are  all  synthetic  Personal  unity,  and  not  logical 
dualism,  is  the  key  to  the  thought  of  St.  Paul.  Between  God 
and  man,  there  is  the  unity  of  moral  likeness;  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  unity  of  being  and  fellowship ;  between 
the  pre-incamate  and  the  incarnate  periods  of  Christ's  experience 
and  action,  the  unity  of  one  connnuous  life ;  between  Christ 
and  those  whom  He  saves,  the  unity  of  reciprocal  indwelling. 

(3)  Post -incarnate, — Having  become  man,  Christ 
remains  human.  In  the  Kingdom  whose  Lord  He 
is.  He  is  Jesus  who  was  so  named  in  His  earthly 
life.  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  He  is  Him- 
self man  (1  Ti  2").  From  Him,  as  the  Head,  life 
streams  do^'n  to  all  members  of  the  body  (Col  V\ 

1  Co  12*^,  Eph  4^*- ").  In  Him  the  members  are  *  com- 
plete,* receive  fulness  of  satisfaction  (Col  2*^).  In 
Him  human  nature  finds  itself  raised  to  its  liighest 
perfection,  hence  in  Him  there  can  be  none  of 
the  barriers  that  divide  man  from  man  (Col  3*^,  Gal 
3^).  This  is  the  point  of  the  comparison  in  Ro 
6"-*i  and  1  Co  15«-^  between  the  first  Adam  and 
the  Second.  In  one  sense  Adam  is  the  head  of  the 
race,  in  another  the  Risen  and  Exalted  Christ  is 
the  Head,  and  from  Him  all  life  comes.  This  is 
the  very  heart  of  St.  Paul's  experience,  and  there- 
fore also  of  His  Christology.  Christ  is  living.  St. 
Paul  presupposes  the  pre-existent  Christ ;  his  Christ 
could  not  begin  to  be  in  time.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  historic  life  through  which  Clirist  gained 
HLs  glory.  But  that  which  St.  Paul  gazes  upon 
with  enaless  adoration  is  the  Person  of  the  Risen 
and  Glorified  Lord.  Between  the  living  Christ  and 
him  there  is  such  union  as  surpasses  power  of  lan- 

Siage  to  express.  Christ  dwells  in  the  believer  in 
is  complete  human-Divine  personality,  and  im- 
parts Himself  in  growing  fulness  to  the  believer ; 
and  there  is  thus  develoi^  identity  of  experience 
and  identity  of  character,  which  will  ultimately  be 
crowned  by  identity  of  outward  condition  (Gal  2*-"**, 

2  Co  3",  Ph  S^). 

8.  Christ  in  His  relation  to  the  Cosmot.— The 
intellect  of  the  time  was  much  occupied  witli  specu- 
lations regarding  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world. 
To  Greek  dualism  tliis  was  really  an  insoluble 
problem.  The  gulf  between  God  and  the  universe 
yawned  impassable.  The  place  of  a  solution  was 
taken  by  a  mythology  of  *  powers,'  *  principalities,' 
and  the  like  supposititious  ueings,  who  existed  only 
in  the  jargon  of  the  philosophical  sects.  On  Jewisii 
soil  this  mythology  was  changed  into  a  hierarcliy 
of  angels.  Wild  as  these  dreams  are,  they  represent 
a  real  need  of  thought  and  of  religious  experience. 
The  problems  of  creation  and  redemption  cannot 
be  held  apart.  The  creative  purpose  must  include 
redemption,  and  redemption  must  have  cosmic 
bearings.  We  cannot  rest  in  a  harmony  with  God 
which  leaves  the  universe  outside,  unreconciled, 
possibly  the  abode  of  forces  against  which  the 
redeeming  agency  would  be  powerless  to  defend  us. 
St.  Paul's  view  is  that  the  universe  has  a  part  in 
the  history  of  man.    Injured  by  human  sin,  it  will 
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come  to  its  completion  when  the  children  of  God 
enter  on  their  heritage  (RoS*^).  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer of  men,  accordingly,  is  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. Nothing  lies  outsiae  His  gracious  sway. 
The  clumsy  machinery  of  an^ls,  or  powers,  or 
whatever  these  needless  creations  are  named,  is 
replaced  by  the  one  Person,  who  is  the  Asent  of 
God  alike  in  creation  and  in  redemption  (Col  P^^^). 
Christ,  who  is  the  manifestation  of  Grod,  is  of  in- 
finitely higher  rank  than  all  the  creatures.  All 
things,  whatever  their  place  and  dignity,  owe  to 
Him  their  existence,  and  find  in  Him  tneir  goal. 
This  exalted  Person  is  also  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  Agent  in  reconciliation  (vv.^-*).  That  is  to 
say,  the  work  of  redemption  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  One  who  is  also  the  Creator.  The  Re- 
deemer must  be  God  absolutely,  else  there  will  be 
needed  a  Mediator  for  Him  also.  The  Redeemer 
cannot  have,  in  our  apprehension,  the  value  of 
God,  unless  He  is  God  in  His  own  proper  being. 

The  testimony  of  St  Paul  to  Christ  contains 
great  heights  and  depths,  but  it  exhibits  no  in- 
consistency with  Jesus'  self-witness.  It  is  not  a 
mosaic  of  Jewish  and  Hellenic  elements.     It  is  the 

Sroduct  of  experience,  developed  under  the  con- 
itions  of  that  JDivine  assistance  which  Jesus  Him- 
self described,  Jn  16"'*'. 

iv.  Hebrews.  —  In  this  Epistle  the  Christian 
faith  is  defended  against  any  attempt  to  belittle 
the  person  and  office  of  the  Iledeemer.  However 
clonous  other  agents  of  the  Divine  purpose  might 
have  been,  '  this  man  *  is  more  glorious  by  far  in 
the  dignity  of  His  person  and  in  the  vastness  and 
finality  of  His  redemptive  work.  To  Him,  there- 
fore, is  applied  the  familiar  Christian  designation 
of  Lord  (2*  7"  13*).  The  characteristic  name  ap- 
plied to  Him,  however,  is  Son  (P-  «7*  6^  1"  6«  7*  ICf^ 
4^*).  This  title  expresses  His  Divine  and  eternal 
being.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  describing  the  Chris- 
tian salvation  under  the  aspect  of  a  history  of  the 
Son  of  God.    This  history  moves  in  three  sta|^. 

(1)  The  pre-existent  state, — Not  much  is  said  on 
this  mysterious  topic.  The  NT  writers  are  con- 
cerned to  allude  to  it  only  in  order  that,  in  the 
light  of  it,  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  may  be  discerned 
in  its  marvellous  condescension  as  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  in  order  that  His  present  position  of 
equality  with  God  may  be  intellectually  credible. 

In  this  pre-existent  state  the  Son  is  the  effulgence 
of  God's  glory,  the  very  imag^e  of  His  substance 
(!').  Without  formally  discussing  the  question  of 
the  being  of  God,  the  writer  has  already  surpassed 
any  mere  monadism.  God  is  not  bare  abstract 
unity.  With  God  there  is  One  who  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  Himself,  who  gives  back  to  Him  the 
glory  which  is  His.  Between  Him  and  God  there 
is  perfect  oneness.  Between  these  two  there  is 
no  room  for  a  mediator.  The  functions  of  the  Son 
in  this  state  are  not  described  further  than  to  indi- 
cate that  no  department  of  the  universe  is  outside 
the  scope  of  His  power  (1*).  There  is  no  room, 
accordingly,  for  any  being,  other  than  the  Son  of 
God,  to  whom  worship  or  gratitude  is  due. 

(2)  The  incarnate  life. — This  writer,  like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  passes  by  all  the  Questions,  so  abun- 
dantly discussed  in  later  theology,  as  to  'two 
natures,'  etc.  His  whole  interest  is  concerned  with 
the  heart-subduing  fact  that  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
the  descent  of  a  Divine  Being  from  heaven  to  earth, 
the  definite  assuniption  by  Him  of  a  complete  and 
true  humanity  (2*  10*  2").  To  this  i^Titer  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  is  wonderful  and  glorious.  A 
Being  truly  Divine  has  become  man,  and  has 
entered  fully  into  human  experience.  There  is 
nothing  human  that  is  not  His,  sin  excepted. 
Temptation,  suffering,  death — He  passed  through 
them  all.    All  this  He  endured  in  pursuance  of  the 


vocation  with  which  He  entered  humanity.  Before 
Him  lay  His  task.  Beyond  shone  the  glory.  Not 
once,  for  so  great  a  glory,  would  He  evade  one 
human  sorrow.  It  was  all  wanted  to  perfect  Him 
in  His  vocation  (2^®  5**  %  The  resemblance  to  St. 
Paul's  line  of  thought  in  Ph  2**"  is  obvious. 

(3)  The  exaltation,  —  The  position  of  majesty 
which  the  Son  now  occupies  is  described  in  two 
aspects,  (a)  Its  possibility  is  due  to  what  He 
was  in  Himself,  antecedently  to  His  human  ex- 
periences. He  has  been  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  both  because  He  is  the  Son  of  God  and 
because,  through  Him,  God  made  the  worlds  (1^). 
He  has  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
on  high,  because  He  is,  in  His  very  nature,  the 
efiiilgence  of  God's  glory  and  the  very  image  of  His 
subs^nce.  No  being  less  than  Groa,  in  His  o\iii 
person,  could  occupy  such  a  place,  {b)  Its  attain- 
ment is  due  to  His  discharge  of  His  redemptive 
mission,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  His 
fidelity.  His  present  position  presupposes  His  pre- 
existent  place  and  function,  and  yet  is  distinct 
from  them.  It  is  that  of  King  in  God's  realm  of 
redemption. 

Here,  just  M  in  connexion  with  the  incarnate  condition, 

Suestions  arise  which  this  writer  does  not  disctus.  *  The  rela- 
lon  of  this  rule  to  the  primary  rule  of  God,  or  to  His  own 
primary  upholding  of  all  things  .by  the  word  of  His  power,  is 
not  indicated'  (A.  B.  Davidson^s  Com.  p.  78).  It  is  enough  for 
faith  that,  in  the  universe  of  being,  there  is  no  other  power  than 
that  of  the  exalted  Redeemer. 

V.  The  Fourth  Gospel.  —  St.  John's  Christ- 
ology,  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  transcript  of 
his  experience.  He  makes  plain  his  object  in  tell- 
inc  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  (20*^).  Out  of 
all  the  mass  of  material  which  his  memory  pro- 
vides, he  selects  those  incidents  which  may  be 
most  useful  in  proving  to  generations  which  had 
not  the  privilege  of  direct  vision,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Clirist,  tlie  Son  of  God.  The  principles  of  selection, 
and  the  insight  into  the  meaning  of  words  and 
deeds  which  are  reproduced,  are  due  to  a  lifetime  of 
thought  and  communion,  as  well  as  to  the  continual 
illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  St.  Jolm's 
conception  of  Christ  is  summarily  set  forth  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  narrative  (1*'^).  No  doubt  these 
much^iebated  verses  are  meant  to  provide  the  point 
of  view  which  the  reader  of  the  narrative  is  to  occupy; 
but  eaually  without  doubt  they  do  not  present  an 
idea,  formed  in  speculation,  ana  then  employed  to 
determine  the  narrative,  to  invent  the  incidents, 
and  to  create  the  discourses.  The  narrative,  with 
the  words  and  signs,  logically  precedes  the  Pro- 
logue, which  presents  us  with  the  extracted  mean- 
ing of  the  history.  The  Person  portrayed  in  the 
narrative  is  One  of  whose  history,  in  the  wider  sense, 
the  earthly  career  is  but  a  part.  He  had  a  being 
with  Grod  oefore  He  was  seen  on  earth.  He  had  a 
Divine  mode  of  existence  and  exercised  Divine 
functions,  before  He  appeared  as  a  man  and 
wTought  His  deeds  through  human  organs  of  action. 
At  the  set  time  He  entered  into  humanity,  and, 
through  living  intercourse  with  men,  revealed  to 
them  the  glory  of  His  person,  and  interpreted 
for  them  the  cliaracter  of  the  invisible  God.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Prologue  is  its  use  of 
the  term  Logos  te  designate  Him  whom  the  narra- 
tive leads  us  to  know  as  the  Son.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  key  to  the  narrative,  which  is  to  be  read 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine  Sonship, 
which  it  reveals.  It  is  not  used  in  the  narrative, 
though  it  reappears  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John. 
It  is  certainly  not  taken  over  from  Philo,  and  in- 
tended to  create  a  new  religious  philosophy.  Prob- 
ably its  presence  is  to  be  explained,  as  are  the 
references  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  oy  the  technicalities 
of  prevalent  philosophy  or  theosophy.  Christi- 
anity appeared  when  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world  had  reached  its  fullest  state- 
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ment ;  when,  also,  the  utmost  that  human  thought 
could  do  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  a  solution. 
The  last  and  most  strenuous  efi'ort  of  human  thought 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  human  spirit  had 
found  expression  in  PMlo's  Lo^os  speculation, 
which  owed  its  origin  partly  to  developments  of 
Hebrew  thought  as  to  the  word  and  wisdom  of 
Crod,  and  partly  to  ideas  which  had  been  the 
motive  power  of  the  whole  history  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy. It  was  not  possible  for  Christianity  to 
ignore  the  problem.  Christianity  is  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  man ;  but  this  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
the  wider  problem  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world.  The  key  to  the  one  must  unlock  the  other 
also.  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  accordingly,  take  up 
the  technical  terms  most  in  vogue,  with  whatever 
they  stand  for,  and  say  in  efiject:  What  human 
thought  has  endeavoured  to  achieve  by  its  ma- 
chinenr  of  angels  or  powers,  or  by  its  hypostatiza- 
tion  of  the  Logos,  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
Person  of  the  »on  of  God.  He  is  the  life  of  the 
redeemed.  He  is  the  life  also  of  the  whole  universe 
of  God.  There  is  but  one  purpose  in  creation  and 
redemption,  and  that  is  summed  up  in  Christ.  He 
is  the  Ix)gos. 

The  term  Lo^os,  accordingly,  is  used  by  St.  John 
to  express  the  identity  of  Him  whom  we  know  as 
Jesus  Christ,  with  the  personal  Wisdom  and  Power 
of  God,  who  is  Grod's  agent  in  creation,  who  alone 
could  redeem  men,  and  who  achieved  this  in  the  only 
way  possible,  bv  Himself  assuming  human  nature, 
ana  dwelling  for  a  space  with  men.  The  term, 
having  serv^  the  purpose  of  presenting  Christ  as 
the  goal  of  the  immemorial  quest  of  the  human 
spirit  for  union  with  Grod,  is  not  again  employed 
in  the  GrospeL 

It  is  not  neoenary  to  attempt  here  a  detailed  anabvie  of  the 
Prologue  (see  Weetootf  s  Com. :  Dods  in  Bxpot,  Or,  TetL ;  and 
a  valuable  paper  b}*  Prindpal  fUconer  in  BxpotiioT,  v.  v. 
[1807]  222).  The  leading  ideas  are  plain— <1)  Tm  eternity  </ 
the  Logos  (li-  *,  cf.  17S  §»,  1  Jn  1^\  The  Logos  had  a  beii^ 
ooeval  with  Ood,  and  did  not  oome  into  existence  at  a  point  in 
time,  and  therefore  is  not  a  creature.  ^2)  The  feUowehxp  of  the 
Logoe  vfith  Ood,  The  Logos  is  personaLhas  a  life  of  lus  own, 
which  yet  is  directed  towanl  Gkxl,  so  that  He  finds  His  life  in  God, 
and  is  *  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father '  (v.i^  (3)  ne  Divine  nature 
of  the  Logos,  as  identical  in  being  with  Ood,  while  yet  distinct 
as  a  person.  (4)  The  creative  Junction  of  the  Logos  (vt.3>io^ 
^.  Ool  lie.  He  i^  3).  (5^  The  revealing  function  of  the  Logos 
V.4t).  ^6)  The  historical  manifestation  </  the  Logos  (w.»-l8). 
Y)  The  tnoamation  qf  the  Logos  (w.^^i^X  This  is  the  climax 
io  which  the  Prologue  has  led  up.  This  is  t^e  event  of  which 
the  whole  Gospel  narrative  is  the  record  and  description.  The 
Logos,  the  same  Being  who  had  dwelt  in  the  circle  of  the  God- 
head, left  the  glory  which  He  had  with  God  (IT^^X  *nd,  retaining 
His  personal  identity,  became  *  flesh,'  i,e.  became  man,  assumed 
human  nature  in  its  fulness,  and  dwelt  among  men  as  a  man. 

The  problems  wiUi  regard  to  the  life  of  the  incarnate  Logos, 
which  press  so  heavUv  on  our  minds,  are  not  discussed  by  St. 
John  any  more  than  by  St.  PauL  He  is  wholly  occupied  wiUi 
the  glorioiis  fact.  It  is  amasing,  but  it  has  happened ;  and  in 
that  great  event  the  whole  purpose  of  God,  creative  as  well  as 
redemptive,  has  reached  its  consummation.    Revelation  is  oom- 

Elete.    No  one  can  declare  God  save  One  who  is  God,  and  this 
I  He,  Jesus  Christ,  '  God  only-b^^tten '  (v.^S). 

From  the  simple  missionary  preaching^  of  the 
Acts  to  the  high  intense  thinking  of  the  Frolo^e 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  long  movement.  It  is  a 
movement,  however,  not  away  from  the  facts,  but 
toward  their  inward,  spiritual,  universal,  and  eter- 
nal meaning.  This  movement,  moreover,  has  not 
been  dependent  on  unaided  human  reflexion,  nor 
are  its  results  mere  guesses  or  inferences.  It  has 
been  conducted  under  the  ^idance  of  Christ's  own 
self-witness  and  the  illumination  of  Christ's  own 
Spirit ;  and  its  conclusions  express  the  wealth  of 
Christian  experience,  and  in  experience  find  their 
ultimate  demonstration. 

Conclusion  and  Outlook. — A  study  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  and  a  close  and  reverent  attention 
to  His  8elf->vitness,  compel  the  inference  that  His 
Person,  completely  and  really  human  though  He  is, 
is  not  constituted  like  that  of  other  men.     It  is  to 
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be  admitted,  however,  or  rather  it  is  to  be  urged, 
that  what  the  facts  suggest  and  demand  cannot  be 
fully  apprehended  by  any  merely  intellectual 
process  whatever.  What  Christ  is,  in  His  own 
rerson,  can  be  known  only  by  those  who  know 
Him  ;  and  personal  knowledge  has  conditions  which 
are  not  satisfied  in  any  exercise  of  the  mere  under- 
standing, however  careful  and  exact.  Such  condi- 
tions  are  an  attitude  or  direction  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  an  immediate  operation,  at  once  illumin- 
ating and  ((uickening,  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  When 
these  conditions  meet  and  interact,  in  that  profound 
region  where  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
man  touch  and  interpenetrate  one  another,  there 
is  produced  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ 
which  our  Lord  describes  as  life.  There  is  no  other 
knowled^  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christology  is  supposed 
to  be  an  intellectual  process,  governed  by  forms  of 
discursive  thought,  and  issuing  in  propositions  for 
which  is  claimed  the  cogency  of  a  logiccJ  demon- 
stration, it  stands  condemnea  as  being  out  of  all 
relation  to  Christian  experience.  But  this  personal 
experience  is  knowledge  of  Christ.  He  is  as  really 
known  in  this  spiritiud  fellowship  as  one  human 
person  is  known  by  another,  and  is  known  more 
closely  and  fuller  than  one  man  can  be  known  by 
another.  Christianity,  accordingly,  presents  to  the 
world  the  solution  of  its  problem,  the  answer  to  its 
need ;  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  before  itself 
a  constant  problem,  the  answer  to  which  it  seeks, 
not  with  ever-growing  weariness  and  sense  of  defeat, 
but  with  ever-renew^  energy  of  faith  and  love. 

1.  The  problem  of  the  world,  the  more  or  less 
conscious  and  articulate  demand  of  the  human  spirit, 
is,  as  we  noted  at  the  outset,  union  with  God.  This 
union  is,  primanlYf  personal — an  ethical  fellowship, 
in  which  God  shall  fully  disclose  His  character,  and 
impart  Himself,  to  man  ;  in  which  man  shall  freely 
open  his  being  to  the  communications  of  Grod,  and 
find  in  Grod  his  life  and  development.  Such  personal 
union,  however,  carries  with  it  cosmical  union  also, 
or  the  harmonizing  of  all  those  differences  from 
Grod  which  are  implied  in  the  existence  of  the 
created  universe,  and  find  their  most  acute  expres- 
sion in  the  self-assertion  of  man  a^nst  God.  The 
reconciling  of  man  is  the  reconciling  of  all  things. 
The  solution  of  a  problem,  thus  fundamentally 
personal,  must  be  itself  personal.  Christianity, 
accordingly,  met  the  problem  of  the  early  centuries, 
as  it  meets  the  same  problem  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, by  the  preaching  of  the  personal  Christ.  He 
is  tne  Son  of  God ;  and  therefore,  also,  He  is  the  Son 
of  Man.  In  Christ,  God  is  fully  present ;  through 
Him,  Grod  is  perfectly  known ;  with  Him,  God  is 
one.  In  Chnst,  human  nature  is  fully  realized  in 
all  that  it  was  meant  to  be,  both  in  respect  of  its 
complete  dependence  upon  Grod  and  of  its  complete 
fulfilment  ot  spiritual  function.  In  Christ,  accord- 
ingly, the  history  of  creation  is  complete.  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  universe  reconciled  to  God. 
He  is  its  reconciliation.  Wherever  the  problem 
of  union  with  God  takes  expression  in  concrete 
facts — in  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  individual  con- 
science ;  in  death,  which  closes  human  life  with  a 
pall  of  impenetrable  darkness ;  in  the  antagonism 
of  man  to  man,  manifested  in  personal  animosities, 
or  the  war  of  nation  with  nation  and  class  with 
class — in  facts  whose  gloom  no  pessimism  can  ex- 
aggerate :  there,  the  knowledge  of  Christ  supplies 
the  solution.  To  know  Christ  is  to  be  at  one  with 
God  and  with  man.  Christianity  is  thus  both  reli- 
gion and  ethic.  It  is  an  intense  individual  experi- 
ence, which  is  the  impulse  of  boundless  social  service. 

And  wlien  the  same  problem  finds  the  precision 
and  articulateness  of  pnilosophical  expression — ^as 
it  did,  for  instance,  in  that  Neo-Platonism  which 
had  such  strange  affinities  to  Christianity  while  it 
was  also  its  bitterest  opponent ;  or  as  it  does  to-day. 
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in  that  Absolute  Idealism  which,  in  some  sapects, 
in  the  noblext  ally  of  the  Christian  faith,  and,  iu 
others,  it«  proudnat  and  least  aympalhetic  rival— 
the  ke^  to  it«  sointion  will  still  be  found  in  the 
conception  of  a  Personality  at  once  Uivine  and 
hnman,  a  life  lived  nnder  iiistoric  conditions,  which 
was  at  once  the  li/c  of  God  in  man  and  the  life  of 
man  in  and  througii  God.  The  words  of  the  Master 
of  Balliul  apply  to  the  preiient  as  well  as  to  the 
primitive  position  of  ChnHtianity  : 

'  It  coiiUined  liii|>UcitIf  Itac  key  lo  ill  th«  uiUgooluiii  d( 
tboughl  UuC  bad  been  detelowd  Id  Gmk  phU«opby— tbe 

dI  tba  pbanDDiHUl  and  tile  idid  or  liitaUl(ible  mM.  the 

ABUcoBlm  Dl  tlw  flnlta  and  tlie  j---"-  -■ ' ■ 

lanpozmi  mnd  the  etenuL    In  a  v 
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2.  The  Inoamation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  therefore 
the  article  of  a  standing  Church.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  abiding  problem  of  a  living  Chorch. 
It  is  nut,  however,  a  problem  which  is  suegested 
by  one  fncult^  to  be  banded  over  to  another  for 
sointion.  Faith  does  not  receive  Christ,  and  then 
appeal  to  intellect  to  t«ll  us  who  He  is,  and  how 
His  Person  is  constituted.  It  has  been  the  profound 
error  of  8cholastidsm,  both  before  and  since  the 
Reformation,  to  suppose  that  faith  supplies  a  tu 


and  then  tying  into  bundles  by  means  of  formntce. 
Tlie  result  of  such  a  method,  apjilied  to  the  pro- 
blem of  tlie  I'erson  of  Christ,  is  a  Christology  in 
whose  dogmatic  construction  the  living  Christ  of 
bistoiT  ftnd  experience  is  wholly  unrecouTiizable. 
The  Iwfonnation  was  the  protest  of  Christian  faith 
against  this  attempt  Ui  rob  it  of  the  personal 
Saviour,  whom  it  appropriates,  whom  the  believer 
knows  directly  and  truly.  Ritschliantsni,  however 
incomplete  its  constructive  work  may  be,  is  never- 
theless. a-H  a  protest  against  formalism,  in  harmony 
with  tlie  fliiint  of  the  Reformation. 

The  value  of  such  a  protest,  however,  will  be 
greatly  lessened  if  it  lend  colour  to  the  supposition 
that  our  knowletlge  of  Christ  is  confined  Ui  His 
benefits,  while  He  Himnelf,  in  the  secret  of  His 
being,  belongs  to  some  supposed  noumenul  sphere, 
inaccessible  to  hnman  liiowledge.  so  that  it  is 
impossible  either  to  affirm  or  deny  His  Divinity. 
'  Hoc  est  Christum  ct^noscere,  benehcia  ejos  cog- 
noHcere'  is  a  proposition  true  if  it  mean  that  no 
one  can  know  Christ  who  is  not  vitally  one  with 
Him.  and  therefore  a  partaker  of  His  b^elitH  ;  but 
certainly  false  if  it  mean  that,  beyond  His  benelitit, 
there  is  a  suppoHed  nnhstratam  of  being,  about 
which  nothing  can  be  known,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  Divine  (cf.  Martensen,  Chrutinn  Doipimtici, 
p-  63).  Thus  does  the  misapplteii  category  of  sub- 
stance take  reven^  npon  the  critical  method, 
which,  while  denying  its  validity,  retains  it  as 
a  kind  of  metaphysical  phantom.  To  know  the 
benefits  of  Christ,  to  live  in  fellowship  with  Him, 
to  carry  out  His  commission,  is  to  know  Himself. 
No  shadow  of  unreality  lies  upon  that  knowledge, 
any  more  than  it  lies  upon  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  friend  whom  we  Know  better  tlian  we  know 
ourselves.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  any 
believer,  or  tlie  whole  cnmmnnity  of  believers, 
now  knows,  or  ever  will  know,  all  about  Christ. 
Personality,  even  human  personality,  is  a  great 
deep :  and  the  joy  of  friendship  is  the  progressive- 
ness  which  is  the  mark  of  personal  Knowledge- 
Much  more  is  this  true  of  the  personality  of  Christ. 
Knowledge  of  Christ  is  bonndlessly  progressive ; 
what  more  is  to  be  known  of  Him  than  the  Chnrch 
at  present  apprehends,  depends  on  those  conditions 


belonging  to  the  whole  personal  life  which  make 
any  kiiowledge  of  Him  possible.  In  short,  the 
problem  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  presented  by 
that  faith,  which  is  already  knowiei!^,  to  that 
knowing  power,  wliich  is  simply  faith  itself,  as  it 
grows  in  apprehension  of  Christ,  Christ  is  not 
divided  ;  and  there  is  no  division  in  the  faculty 
which  apprehends  Him,  though  the  stages  of 
its  exercise  and  its  acquisition  advance  end' 
lessly  from  lass  to  more.  It  follows  timt  Chris- 
tology, which  is  simply  the  reflective  exj>res- 
sion  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  gaineil  in  actual 
experience,  must  not  subject  the  fulness  of  its 
material  to  any  form  of  thought  borrowed  from  an 
alien  sphere  ;  or  if,  in  the  exigencies  of  a  defen- 
sive statement,  it  uses  loan-words  derived  from 
philosophy,  it  must  never  for  a  moment  (imaeine 
that  these  explain  or  exhaust  the  living  realty 
with  which  it  is  dealing.  These  words  Hoat,  like 
derelicts,  on  the  oceau  of  the  Church's  thought, 
and  many  a  promising  speculation  has  stmck 
thereon  and  foimdered.  Especially  ought  modem 
Christology  to  be  on  its  guard  against  that  dualtstic 
mode  of  thought,  with  the  tenninolopy  which  it  em- 
ploys, which  IS  the  damniaa  kteredtlat  bequeathed 
to  theology  by  Greek  Philosophy,  the  shadow  of 
which  fell  upon  Kant,  and  lias  not  departed  from 
the  new  Kantiaiis  of  recent  times.  The  task  of 
Christology  at  the  present  day  is  to  restate  and  to 
defend  two  certainties  of  Christian  experience. 
{1}  To   Christian   experience,   educated  and  i~ 


lation  of  the  Divine  Christ  to  the  Divine  Father 
is  thus  necessarily  raised,  and  will  not  be  evaded. 
If,  however,  the  conception  of  absolute  Godhead 
be  modelled  upon  the  forms  of  Greek  dualism, 
the  mystery  becomes  an  insoluble  problem,  con- 
founding tlioaglit  and  troubling  faith.  Within 
a  Godhead  conceived  as  abstract  unity  there 
is  no  room  for  the  Divine  Christ.  The  best  that 
thought  can  do  is  to  place  the  Son  outside  God, 
though  as  near  to  Him  as  possible.     But  this  is 


accordingly,  would  have  none  of  the  Arian  honorilio 
titles  applied  to  Christ  on  the  presupposition  that 
He  was  less  tlian  God,  and  woiild  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  consubstontialiW  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father.  The  term  o^sm^iac,  borrowed  not 
without  reluctance  from  philosophy,  was  probably 
inevitable,  and  served  sufficiently  to  utter  the 
Church's  faith -knowledge  of  the  true  Divinity  of  its 
Lord.  The  danger  lay  in  supposing  that  oiaia,  or 
the  category  of  substance,  is  adeiniate  tu  express 
the  infinite  wealth  of  the  Divine  Personality,  or,, 
worse  still,  in  directing  men's  minds  to  conceive  of 
God  as  Substance  rather  tlian  as  Personality. 
From  the  baleful  effects  of  this  point  of  view, 
theology  has  not  yet  shaken  itself  free.  The  only 
category  which  can  apply  to  the  mysteir  of  the 
relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  that  of  organic 
union,  whaie  highest  illustration  is  in  the  domun 
of  personal  life.  There  are  deep  and  living  re- 
lations which  subsist  between  iiersons  even  within 
the  human  family.  If  one  person  not  only  niay, 
but  must  live  in  another  person  in  order  to  be  a 
person,  and  if  between  these  two  there  is  such  com- 
munity of  life  that  each  finds  his  life  in  the  other, 
and  these  two  are  not  so  much  two  as  one,  we  may 
find  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  greater  mystery 
and  a  far  deejier  unity  ;  the  abiding  of  the  Father 
in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the  Father,  and  these 
two,  along  with  the  Spirit  of  both,  forming  the 
One  God  of  redemption  and  of  creation.  By  such 
a  path  as  this  must  Christology  move  to  a  fnller 

Gisp  of  tlie  truth,  which  the  Nicene  Cree<!  ai 
t  did  not  adequately  or  finally  set  forth. 
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(2)  To  Christian  experience,  maintained  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  living  Christ,  He  is  known  as 
man.  Faith  apprehends  Him  as  incarnate,  i.e.  as 
a  Divine  Being,  who  became  man,  entered  into  the 
sphere  and  conditions  of  human  life,  and  passed 
through  a  complete  human  experience.  Humanity, 
thererore,  reacnes  its  consummation  in  His  Person ; 
and  human  beings,  divided  though  they  may  be 
from  one  another,  find  no  impassable  bamers 
between  themselves  and  Christ.  Christian  experi- 
ence, accordingly,  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Crospels. 
Docetism  and  Ebionism  are  both  false  to  the 
conviction  of  faith.  Between  the  Divinity  and 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  faith  finds  no 
abstract  opposition.  Christ  is  Imown  as  at  once 
Divine  ana  numan. 

As  soon,  however,  as  faith  seeks  to  make  clear 
to  itself  its  convictions,  and  to  state  and  defend 
them  in  view  of  inquiry  or  attack,  certain  ques- 
tions regarding  the  human-Divine  life  of  the  Lord 
inevitably  arise. 

(a)  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  life  pre- 
sented itself  very  early  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  learned  to  see  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  €rod. 
He  is  man,  yet  He  is  related  to  God  as  no  other 
man  can  be.  Is  it  possible  that  He  could  have 
come  into  the  world,  as  other  men  do,  as  a  child  of 
a  human  father  and  mother?  The  answer  to  be 
found  in  two  of  the  Grospels  is  that  He  did  not ; 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  His  mother,  and 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  overshadowed  her ; 
that  ner  Son  had  no  human  father.  The  truth  of 
the  narrative  of  the  supernatural  birth  is  chal- 
lenged, in  many  quarters,  on  critical  and  on  meta- 
physical pounds.  In  view  of  these  objections,  it 
ought  to  DO  freely  admitted  that  the  mcamation 
might  have  taken  place  under  normal  human  con- 
ditions. We  are  not  in  a  position  to  determine 
a  priori  what  course  Infinite  Power  and  Love  shall 
take.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  place  the 
mode  of  the  Incarnation,  through  a  virgin-birth, 
on  the  same  footing  of  religious  or  theological  im- 
portance as  the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation 
itself.  If,  however,  from  a  study  of  the  data  pre- 
sented in  the  NT,  i.e.  from  a  consideration  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  of  His  claims  and  self-witness, 
as  well  as  of  the  testimony  of  His  disciples,  apart 
from  the  narratives  of  His  mfancy,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  of  His  unequalled  and  supreme 
greatness ;  and  if  we  then  return  to  a  study  of 
these  narratives,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  in  them  an 
ethical  purity  and  a  spiritual  fitness  which  com- 
mand our  ^lad  acceptance.  Their  value  for  Chris- 
tian thought  lies  in  their  providing  a  physical  fact, 
correspondent  to  the  conviction  wliicn  a  study  of 
the  person  of  Christ  has  wrought  in  ua,  viz.  that 
He  is  not  the  product  of  a  natural  evolution  from 
humanity,  but  is  a  Divine  Being  who  has  entered 
into  the  conditions  and  experiences  of  human 
nature. 

The  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  is  not  our  war- 
rant for  l]«lief  in  His  Dhrinity  and  His  sinlessness. 
But  belief  in  His  Divinity  and  His  sinlessness  is 
our  warrant  for  regarding  the  supernatural  birth 
as  being  not  merely  possible  or  credible,  but  as 
being  wholly  congruous  with  the  uniqueness  of 
His  personality,  and,  therefore,  as  serving  as  a 
welcome  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  con- 
tents of  Christian  experience. 

(b)  In  studying  the  record  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
many  questions  arise  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
lation of  the  Divine  to  the  human  aspects  of  His 
personality.  Are  not  the  notes  of  Godhead  ab- 
soluteness, finality,  completeness,  independence  of 
all  the  means  by  which  human  character  is  de- 
veloped ?  How,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the 
evident  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  that  He 


inquired,  and  learned,  and  was  ignorant ;  that  He 
passed  through  the  stages  of  a  temporal  develop- 
ment, moving  toward  His  goal  through  conflict 
and  suffering ;  and  that,  in  His  communion  with 
His  Father,  He  employed  the  means  of  grace  which 
are  ordained  for  men — reading  the  Siusred  Scrip- 
tures,  and  being  much  in  prayer  ? 

In  considering  such  problems.  Christian  thought 
has  been  much  hindered  by  the  domination  of 
metaphysical  conceptions  such  as  '  nature,'  and  by 
the  controlling  influence  of  a  dualism  which  has 
opposed  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  regarding 
them  as  possessed  of  contrary  attributes.  The 
history  of  Christolo^  consists,  mainly,  in  a  series 
of  attempts  to  brmg  into  harmony  with  one 
another,  in  the  unity  of  the  person,  *  natures ' 
which,  it  is  presupixMied,  are  fundamentally  op- 
posed in  their  characteristics  and  activities. 
JSutychianism  brings  them  so  close  together  as 
to  confound  them  in  a  result  which  is  a  compound 
of  Divine  and  human.  Nestorianism  holds  them 
so  far  apart  as  to  make  them  almost  the  seats  of 
independent  personalities.  The  formula  of  Chal- 
cedon  can  scarcely  be  called  a  theory ;  it  is  rather 
an  enumeration  of  the  contrasted  elements  and  a 
mere  assertion  of  the  unity  which  comprehends 
them.  The  Lutheran  Christology  seeks  to  reduce 
the  dualbm  of  Divine  and  human  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree  by  the  deification  of  Christ's  human 
nature.  The  Kenotic  theories  of  more  recent 
times  have  sought  to  reach  the  same  result  by 
the  idea  of  a  depotentiation  of  His  Divine  nature. 
However  remarkable  these  schemes  may  be  as 
intellectual  efibrts,  and  whatever  value  they  may 
have  in  directing  attention  to  one  or  another  ele- 
ment in  the  complex  fact,  it  is  certain  that  they 
all  fall  under  a  threefold  condemnation,  (i.)  They 
are  dominated  by  metaphysical  conceptions  which 
are  profoundly  opposed  to  the  ideas  which  prevail 
throughout  Scripture  ;  being  dualistic  to  the  core, 
whereas  the  ruling  ideas  of  Scripture  are  synthetic, 
and  are  far  removed  from  the  distinctions  which 
mark  the  achievements  of  the  Greek  mind.  (ii. ) 
They  do  not  correspond  with,  or  do  justice  to,  the 
knowledge  which  faith  has  of  the  personal  Christ ; 
separating,  as  they  do,  what  faith  grasps  as  a 
unity,  while  their  attempted  harmonies  are  arti- 
ficial, and  not  vital,  (iii. )  They  fail  to  reproduce 
the  portrait  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Gospels ; 
they  utterly  fail  to  give  adequate  utterance  to  the 
impression  which  the  Christ  of  the  Grospels  makes 
upon  the  minds  which  contemplate  Him.  This  is 
true  even  of  the  Chalcedonian  scheme,  which,  in 
substance,  is  repeated  in  many  modem  creeds  and 
confessions. 

*  A  Being  who  combines  in  an  inscrutable  fashion  Divine  with 
human  projMrties,  and  of  whom,  consequently,  contradictory 
assertions  may  be  made,  while  Hu  dual  natures  hold  an  unde- 
fined relation  to  one  another.  This  is  not  a  scheme  to  satisfy 
either  head  or  heart '  (Principal  Dykes,  papers  on  *  The  Person 
of,  our  Lord '  in  Expos.  Times,  Oct.  1905-Jan.  1906). 

Christian  thought,  accordingly,  must  abandon  the 
dualism  which  has  so  long  impeded  its  efforts.  It  can 
never,  indeed,  emphasize  too  strongly  the  lowliness 
of  man,  both  as  creature  and  as  sinful  creature, 
and  must  never,  even  in  its  most  spiritual  exercises, 
forget  the  reverence  that  is  due  from  man  to  God. 
But  it  must  reject  as  misleadinc;  all  theories  which 
presuppose  a  generic  difference  oetween  the  Divine 
and  tne  human  natures.  It  must,  therefore,  reject 
the  *  two-natures  *  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  hitherto  prevailed ; 
and  must  start  in  its  study  of  Christ  from  the 
Biblical  point  of  view  of  the  essential  affinity  of 
the  Divine  and  the  human  natures. 

In  recent  literature  the  influence  of  Psycholocy 
upon  Christological  study  is  deeply  marlced.  In- 
stead of  two   natures,  two   consciousnesses   are 
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the  Sgn  of  Man;  and  bad  a  true  human  experience 
in  respect  uf  kiic)wledge,  will,  and  everjf  other 
attpect  of  normal  humnn  life  ;  wliile  at  the  snine 
time  He  remained  the  Logon,  Tetainiuj'  the  attri- 
butes of  Deity,  such  as  omniscience.     He  lived,  bo 

to  speak,  in  two  nniveraes  at  once,  the  macrc 

of  creation  at  lar^  and  the  niicrocoBm  of  hi 
life.  This  double  life  and  doable 
it  is  suggeateil,  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
recent  psychological  experiments,  which  seem  to 
CBtablish  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  vast  auli- 
liminal  sphere,  where  the  larger  part  of  our  life  ie 
lived,  that  which  emergea  in  consciousneHs  being 
bat  a  section  of  the  greater  whole. 

It  may  well  be  that  such  psychological  hints  are 
not  to  be  thrown  away.  Yet  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  sncceis  on  this  line  is  surer  than  under 
the  old  metaphysical  control.  There  are  curiuitities 
of  Psychology  as  well  a«  of  Metaphysica  ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  aubliminal  sphere  may  prove  as  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
OS  the  old  'bloodlehs'  categories  of  'substance'  or 
'nature.'  The  soul  of  Jesus  is  not  on  the  dissect- 
In 
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repreaen- 

n  of  Jesns  as   being  ordinarily  absorbed  in 

Hi"  human  experiences,  while  having  occasional 
visitations  of  His  own  Logos  conaciouanesa,  is 
tme  to  the  portrait  of  Christ  in  tlie  Gospels.  Is 
there  any  suggestion  in  the  narrative  of  a  move- 
nicnt  on  the  part  of  Jesos,  to  and  fro,  between  the 
snb-conscioua  and  the  conscious  spherea!  Is  no! 
the  deepest  note  in  His  character  the  continuous- 
ness  of  His  conscious  fellowship  with  God  as  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father!  Is  there  a  hint  anywhere 
of  a  shutting  off  of  His  Divine  consciousness 
duringtheiireaterpart  of  Hii  human  experience! 
There  h  certainly  no  indication  of  the  shock  which 
a  merelu  human  consciousness  would  receive  if  it 
were  suddenly  invaded  by  a  Divine  consciouaneaa. 
la  not  the  dtJalism  of  two  consciouanesses  as  fatal 
to  the  harmony  of  the  life  and  character  of  Clirfat 
as  that  of  the  'two  nntores'  ever  «aa!  Or,  at 
least,  are  imt  the  two  consciou»inesses  really  co- 
incident, the  Divine  being  the  root  of  the  human, 
the  human  being  penetrated,  formed,  and  inspire<l 
by  tlie  EKvino ! 

In  any  cose,  whatever  value  we  may  attach  to 
theories  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  whether  raeta- 
physioal  or  psychological,  and  whatever  may  be  our 
lorecost  of  the  issaes  of  future  Christological  study, 
certain  concluaiona  have  established  themselves 
aa  of  permanent  importance  for  Christian  thought 
and  experience,  (i.)  It  is  possible  for  a  Divine 
Being  to  have  a  truly  human  experience.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  God  or  of  man  to  forbid 
this.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  auch  disparity 
between  the  Divine  and  human  natures  as  to  make 
the  idea  of  Incarnation  an  intellectual  impossibility. 
Without  doubt,  the  fact  of  Incarnation  must  be  a 
theme  of  unending  wonder  and  praise ;  but  our 
view  of  it  onght  not  to  be  confoonded  by  the  intro. 
^on  of  speculative  difGculties  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  actual  aituation.  The  Son  of  God  became 
man.  He  was  bom,  grew,  thought,  willed,  prayed, 
rejoiced,  aulfered,  died  ;  and  in  and  tlirough  all  tliese 
perfectly  human  experiences  He  was,  and  was  con- 
scious of  being,  the  Son  of  the  Father.  This  Divine 
conaciouanesa  would,  no  donbt,  profoandly  modify, 
in  Hia  case,  these  experiences.  The  effect,  for  in- 
stance, of  His  sinleaaness  and  of  His  lilial  relation 
to  Gwl  upon  the  exercise  of  His  intellectual  facul- 
ties inuat  have  been  auch  as  to  raise  Hia  knowledge 
high  above  that  of  other  men,  and  would  give  to  it 
wliat  has  been  called  'intensive  iniinitade.'  But 
the  Divine  consciousness  would  not  make  the  human 


experiences  other  or  less  than  human.  Surely  it 
ought  to  be  admitted,  once  for  all,  that  humanity, 
as  we  know  it,  is  not  completa,  and  tliat  it  ^aina 
completeness  only  as  it  approximates  to  the  Divine 
nature.  It  is  not  so  correct  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  Divine  and  i/ct  human,  as  to  say  He  was  Divine 
and  therefore  human. 

(IL)  It  follows  that  the  human  ex^riences  of 
sach  a  Being  constitute  at  once  a  veiling  and  a 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory.  In  the  thinking, 
feeling,  acting,  suffering  of  the  Son,  the  Father  u 
drawing  near  to  His  creatures,  and  achieving  for 
them  the  purpose  both  of  creation  and  of  redemp- 
tion. We  are  to  look  for  the  Dit-inity  of  Christ, 
not  apart  from  His  humanity,  but  within  it,  in  the 
facts  of  His  character,  and  in  those  actions  which 
He  perforins  and  those  sufferings  which  He  endures 
in  closest  fellowship  with  men.  Hia  human  ex- 
periences, so  far  from  casting  doubt  on  His  Divinity, 
or  aeeming  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  will  be  ita  chief 
demonstration,  and  will  constitute  God's  mightiest 
work  for  us,  His  most  moving  appeal  to  us.  This 
Man  is  the  Word  of  God  incarnate. 

(iii.)  Knowledge  of  Christ,  accordingly,  is  per- 
sonal, and,  like  all  personal  knowledge,  is  ethically 
conditioned.  All  constructive  statementa  regard- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ,  accordingly,  muat  be,  to 
a  degree  not  attained  in  the  older  lormularies  of 
the  Church,  qruthetic  and  concrete.  We  rise  fivm 
a  study  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesua,  and  of 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  come  under  His 
saving  inBuence.  with  Ihe  conviction  of  Hia  easen- 
tial  Godhead.  We  confeas  Him  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  But  His  Godhead  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
abstract  separation  from  His  humanity.  It  is  the 
Godhead  of  One  who    is    profoundly  and    truly 

It  is  Godhead,  as  it  diacloae"  itself  in  hnnian- 
ity,  which  presents  itself  for  our  reverent  study, 
and  our  no  less  reverent  doctrinal  statement. 

From  this  point  of  view  alone  can  the  facts  of 
the  life  of  Christ  be  apprehended.  In  ttiia  light 
alone  can  Christ  be  ]ireBent«d  to  this  genera- 
tion aa  the  answer  to  its  need,  the  age-long  need 
of    the    human    spirit,   for   personal    union   with 
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INOENSE.— The  English  word  comes  from  tlie 
Lat.  incensus,  *  burnt '  {incenderti  '  to  bom '),  and 
is  applied  to  the  materials  used  for  making  a  {per- 
fume which  was  emitted  by  the  materials  being 
burned.  These  materials  consist  of  fragrant  gums, 
spices,  and  scents. 

*  Inoense '  is  the  usual  tr.  of  ft/W«(Mt,  which  occurs  in  the  NT 
6  times  only :  Lk  lio-  ^\  Rev  &^  S^^  «  18U.  In  the  passa^  in 
Bev.  it  is  always  in  the  plural,  and  in  18^  is  rendered  in  AY  by 
'  odours.'  dvfMm,f*M.  is  the  LXX  equivalent  of  Heb.  fvibp,  which 
comes  from  i&p  *  to  raise  an  odour  by  burning/  and  so  *to  bum 
inoense.'  Ckignate  Gr.  words  are  Sufu^,  *to  bum  incense/ 
Lk  1*  (•«*.  Xty.  in  NT) ;  and  A//bu«n«M«»,  He  9^  '  censer,'  or  '  altar 
of  inoense.'  The  root  of  these  words  is  Am*  =  (1)  *  to  be  in  heat,' 
(2)  *  to  bum,'  (8)  *  to  sacrifice  (by  burning) ' ;  see  Qrimm-Thayer, 
«.v.,  and  of.  Bvf4M  and  SvfMct.   The  word  Bvfu»f*m,  is  to  be  carefully 

distinguished  from  X/^«»«r,  'frankincense'  (Heb.  n^'iS^).  The 
latter  was  an  ingredient  of  the  former,  xifimpf  is  found  twice 
in   NT  (Mt  211^  and  Bev  1813,  in  the  latter  together  with 

$V/M»/AttTm). 

Incense  came  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Levitical  worship  in  the  Temple.  Special  care  was 
to  be  taken  in  the  making^  of  it  (Ex  30^  P). 
Several  passages  in  the  OT  indicate  that  the 
Israelites  came  to  regard  it  (as  thejr  did  other 
ceremonies)  per  scy  apaji^  from  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing. Hence  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  (Is 
l**^etc.).  In  the  NT  it  is  referred  to  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  daily  service  of  the  Temple  (Lk  1), 
and  also  as  part  of  the  symbolical  heavenly  wor- 
ship in  the  Apocaly])se.  In  Kev  6^  and  8'*  ^  it  is 
associated  witn  the  prayers  of  the  saints  ;  in  5' 
apparently  being  identihed  with  the  prayers,  and 
in  8**  *  added  to  the  prayers  (cf.  rats  irpoo-evx^cf  in 
both  verses),  as  though  to  render  them  acceptable. 
RV  *  with  *  in  Rev  8*  seems  impossible. 

The  symbolism  seems  to  be  generally  that  of 
worship,  which,  like  incense,  ascends  from  earth  to 
heaven.  In  Ps  14P  prayer  is  thus  likened  to 
incense.  Godet  (on  Lk  1^^)  thinks  there  was  a 
close  connexion  between  the  two  acts  of  burning 
incense  and  otfering  prayer. 

'The  one  was  the  typical,  ideal,  and  therefore  perfectly  pure 
prayer ;  the  other  the  real  prayer,  which  was  inevitably  imper- 
fect and  defiled.  The  former  covered  the  latter  with  its 
sanctij^,  the  latter  communicated  to  the  former  its  reality  and 
life.    Thus  they  were  the  complement  of  each  other.' 

Incense  is  used  in  worship  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and  by  some  congrega- 
tions in  the  Anglican  Church.  Its  earliest  use  in 
the  Christian  Church  seems  to  have  been  as  a 
fumigant  (so  Tertullian).  No  liturj^cal  use  iR 
known  for  at  least  4  if  not  6  centuries.  Up  till 
then  it  was  regarded  as  a  relic  of  heathenism.  As 
the  Holy  Communion  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  incense  oecame  gradually  asso- 
ciated with  Christian  worship.  It  is  at  least  note- 
worthy that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any 
reference  to  incense  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
NT  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  the  only  allusions 
being  those  in  the  symoolism  of  the  Apocalypse. 
May  not  this  be  rightly  regarded  as  an  argumen- 
turn  e  sUentio  ?  Having  the  substance,  what  need 
is  there  of  the  shadow  ?  ( Jn  4**'  **). 

LiTBRATURB.— Artt.  * Incensc,'  'Frankincense'  in  Hastings' 
DB ;  *  Incense '  in  Smith's  DC  A  ;  Godet  and  Plummer  on 
Lk  19-u  ;  Speaker's  Com.  on  Rev  68  83  18^8. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
INDEPENDENCE.— See  ORiaiNALiTY. 

INDIGNATION.— See  Anger,  and  Firrceness. 

INDIVIDUAL. — It  has  almost  become  a  common- 
place of  Apologetics  that  the  significance  of  the 
individual  is  first  recognized  in  Christianity.  In 
Antiquity  the  idea  that  the  individual  might  stand 
over  against  the  State,  either  through  the  sense  of 
duty  or  the  sense  of  truth,  was  not  entertained. 


Most  ancient  civilizations  were  based  on  slavery, 
which  at  once  refused  to  recognize  a  lart^e  section 
of  the  members  of  the  State  as  individuals,  and 
placed  the  individuality  of  the  others  not  on  an 
equal  moral  basis,  but  on  a  basis  of  social  in- 
equality. 

Yet  the  Christian  conception  of  the  individual 
did  not  descend  upon  the  earth  without  any  indica- 
tion of  its  coming.  Socrates  had  instructed  men 
to  know  themselves,  and,  though  his  f^eatest  dis- 
ciple did  not  consider  this  teaching  mconsistent 
Math  a  Republic  in  which  the  family  and  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  individual  are  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  the  real  significance  of  the 
Greek  Philoeophy  was  the  growing  clearness  with 
which  it  went  on  to  bring  out  the  importance  of 
nian  to  himself.  Stoicism  insisted  that  a  man's 
dignity  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  events, 
and  even  Epicureanism  taught  that  man's  surest 
^ound  of  happiness  is  wiUiin.  Baur's  conten- 
tion, that  the  chief  preparation  for  Christianity 
was  a  growing  need  for  a  universal,  a  moral  reli- 
gion, is  only  another  way  of  saying  tliat  the 
individual,  not  as  a  free  man,  or  a  cultured  man, 
or  a  member  of  a  Greek  State,  but  as  an  individual, 
was  slowly  coming  to  his  rights. 

This  progress  in  the  Gentue  world,  however,  was 
not' in  any  strict  sense  a  preparation  for  our  Lord's 
teaching,  but,  at  most,  of  the  world  for  receiving  it. 
His  true  foundations  are  in  the  OT,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  pro[>hets.  Here  again  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  theological  thinking  that  the  reli- 
^on  of  the  OT  does  not  concern  i&elf  about  the 
individual  at  all  in  the  same  sense  as  the  religion  of 
the  NT.  Worship  is  a  social  and  even  a  civil  act. 
The  God  men  worship  is  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
i.e.  the  God  of  their  race.  The  great  body  of  the 
ritual  exalts  not  the  covenant  person,  out  the 
covenant  people.  Even  the  prophets  have  very 
little  to  say  about  individual  piety,  but  concern 
themselves  with  the  rulers  and  the  conduct  of 
society  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  We  cannot 
be  sure,  even  in  what  seem  the  most  personal 
Psalms,  that  it  is  not  the  voice  of  a  nation  rather 
than  of  an  individual  that  confesses  sin  and  implores 
help.  This  uncertainty  regarding  the  place  of  the 
individual  is  made  greater  by  the  indistinctness,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  books,  of  the  hope  of  individual 
immortality,  which,  however  we  may  try  to  get 
round  it,  is  essential  to  any  high  estimate  of  tlie 
worth  of  the  individual. 

No  book,  nevertheless,  compares  with  the  OT 
for  the  boldness  with  which  the  individual  stands 
out  in  contrast  and,  if  need  be,  in  opposition  to,  the 
community,  and  that  on  spiritual,  not  social  con- 
siderations. The  standard  of  its  teaching  is  per«- 
sonal  responsibility,  and  that  ultimately  sets  a 
man  alone  as  an  individual  with  his  God.  If  it  is  a 
national  and  not  an  individual  hoi)e  the  prophets 
contend  for,  they  place  it  on  an  individual  not  a 
communistic  foundation.  They  are  not  concerned 
to  reform  institutions  or  demand  new  laws.  The 
reform  they  seek  is  of  personal  action  and  manners, 
and  the  law  they  wish  to  see  obejred  is  God's.  For 
this  law  it  is  the  individual  that  signifies — the  pres- 
sure of  his  personal  call  being  so  great  that  his  duty 
to  follow  it  is  never  Questioned,  even  though  it  should 
bring  him  into  conflict  with  both  the  State  and  the 
people.  Ezekiel  may  have  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  full  significance  of  this  attitude,  but  he 
was  by  no  means  the  first  to  take  it  up.  Of  every 
prophet  it  could  be  said,  *  Behold,  I  have  made  thy 
race  hard  against  their  faces,  and  thy  forehead 
against  their  foreheads'  (Ezk  3*).  To  each  of 
them  the  Spirit  of  God  was  a  power  to  help  him  to 
be  true  to  himself.  It  set  cacn  of  them  on  his  feet 
before  speaking  to  him  (Ezk  2^).  The  very  mark 
of  a  true  prophet  was  to  hear  God's  voice  only,  and 
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not  man'8,  and  to  be  true  to  the  individuality  God 
had  given  him,  and  not  to  be  an  echo  of  the  party 
cries  around.  To  have  that  most  selfish  kind  of 
individualism  which  consists  in  agreeing  with  the 
majority  of  the  powers  that  be,  was  tiie  mark  of 
the  false  prophet  (Jer  20). 

Such  an  attitude  of  independence  could  not  be 
taken  up  without  a  venr  strong  sense  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  individual  for  God.  The  significance 
of  the  solitary  figure  of  Jeremiah  could  not  be  less 
because  he  lived  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
their  ingratitude  left  him  in  isolation,  lilzekiel 
naturally  followed  with  the  application.  Were 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  in  a  wicked  land,  they 
could  but  deliver  their  own  souls  by  their  righteous- 
ness (14^^).  Grod  deals  equally  with  all,  and  every 
act  Ib  weighed,  without  prejudice  either  from  a 
man's  oym.  past  or  from  tne  doings  of  his  fathers 
(lg2.jB.»).  ^i,e  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die 
(V.*). 

Of  other  OT  writings  the  two  most  important 
are  the  Psalms  and  Job.  The  eye  of  the  writers 
may  at  times  be  on  the  nation,  out  even  that  is 
part  of  their  personal  piety,  and  to  our  day  the 
unfailing  interest  of  the  rsalms  b  in  the  experience 
of  the  individual  walkiuK  with  his  Crod.  Tne  Book 
of  Job  is  wholly  occufjiea  with  the  problem  of  the 
individual,  even  if  this  individual  oe  supposed  to 
stand  for  the  nation ;  and  no  one  has  ever  stated 
with  sweater  splendour  of  imagination  or  intel- 
lectual daring  nis  right  to  fair  dealing,  not  only 
from  his  fellow-men  but  from  his  God. 

The  OT  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  moral 
individual  to  God,  moreover,  necessarily  reached 
out  toward  the  hope  of  immortality, — and  that  not 
merely  as  an  extension  of  man's  desires  beyond 
time,  out  as  the  just  requirement  of  an  indiviaual- 
ity  that  defied  time  and  lived  by  the  eternal. 

That  our  Lord  entered  upon  this  herita^^e  and 
accepted  the  estimate  of  each  individual  which  we 
indicate  by  calling  him  an  immortal  soul,  and  that 
on  the  ground  of  the  OT  conception  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  man  whom  Grod  hears,  appears  from  His 
argument  ^Hth  the  Sadducees  (Mt  22**,  Mk  1^, 


may  only  indicate  a  man's  value  to  himself,  and 
the  other,  '  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a 
sheep ! '  (Mt  12"),  may  not  seem  to  go  very  far. 
Christ's  true  conception  of  the  individual  rather 
appears  in  the  belief  He  offers  for  man's  acceptance 
and  the  duty  He  requires  that  man  should  perform. 

Of  this  belief  the  centre  of  everything  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father.  As  revealed  through 
the  Son,  He  is  a  Father,  which  means  that  He  does 
not,  as  a  mere  Ruler,  deal  with  men  in  ^^ups,  but 
that  each  man  has  to  Him  the  distinctiveness,  the 
importance,  the  whole  significance  he  can  have  to 
himself.  The  side  of  CUxTs  infinity  which  our  Lord 
insists  on,  is  the  infinity  of  His  care  for  the  indivi- 
dual. In  Grod's  sight  also,  nothing  can  be  given  in 
exchange  for  a  soul.  By  His  care  and  guidance, 
that  frail  thing,  an  individual  spirit,  can  walk 
without  anxiety  amid  all  the  forces  which  might 
threaten  his  destruction,  not  only  sure  of  protection, 
but  sure  that  everything  will  l>e  used  to  serve  his 
true  welfare.  Thu)  attitude  toward  earthly  cares 
is  not  sustained  by  hardness  or  indifference,  but  by 
a  belief  that  God  regards  these  things  as  the 
servants  of  His  children,  whose  individual  well- 
being  He  sets  far  above  material  things.  It  is  not 
a  low  view  of  the  world,  but  a  high  view  of  the 
spiritual  individual,  which  our  Lord  teaches. 

Speaking,  as  He  always  does,  with  this  thought  of 
Crod  towards  man  in  the  foreground,  Jesus  is  led  to 
dwell  rather  on  the  worth  of  the  insignificant  and 
imperfect  individual  in  the  concrete  than  on  the 


general  worth  of  the  individual  in  the  abstract. 
Hard-hearted  religious  people  spoke  lightly  of 
*thi8  multitude'  oeing  'accursea'  (Jn  T*).  He 
called  none  accursed,  and  warned  His  followers 
sfi^ainst  calling  any  one  Baca  (Mt  5*^) ;  and  when 
He  used  the  word  *  lost,'  it  became  in  His  mouth 
tender  and  compassionate  and  full  of  the  heart  of 
God.  The  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost 
Piece  of  Money,  and  above  all  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  15),  speak  of  God's  unwillingness  to  let  any- 
thing so  precious  as  an  individual  be  lost.  The 
little  child  is  the  type  of  what  is  greatest  (Mt  18^* '), 
and  the  little  one  m  moral  stature,  whom  to  offend 
is  worse  than  death,  is  guarded  by  the  very  angels 
of  the  Presence  (IS^^*). 

The  same  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  indivi- 
dual appears  in  the  ideal  of  human  duty.  There  is 
no  one,  however  poor  or  humble,  who  should  not 
set  before  him  tne  goal  of  being  perfect  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  (>U  5^).  It  is  better  to  cut  off 
the  right  hand  than  use  another  individual  for  our 
lusts,  or  to  put  out  an  eye  than  purpose  such  a  thing 
(^■»).  Most  distinctive  is  the  duty  of  forgiveness. 
Our  Lord  takes  for  granted  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult. We  shall  have  so  much  respect  for  our  own 
individuality  that  we  must  be  hurt,  and  for  the 
individuality  of  others  that  we  cannot  pass  over 
their  faults  easily.  Only  by  rising  to  the  height 
of  God's  thought  can  we  hope  to  attain  to  Grwi's 
way  of  dealing  with  the  unthankful  and  evil.  We 
are  to  understond  that  Grod  also  does  not  pardon 
lightly.  He  does  not  regard  the  whole  mass  of 
good  and  bad  indifferently.  On  the  contrary.  He 
sets  each  individual  before  Him  as  something  of 
great  significance  to  Him,  something  whereby  He 
can  be  aeeply  hurt  and  grieved,  ana  then,  out  of 
the  same  love  that  can  to  hurt,  He  pardons  him. 
It  is  the  significance  of  the  individual  that  gives 
its  whole  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  pardon, 
whether  on  G<>d's  part  or  on  man's. 

But  the  very  greatness  of  this  relation  to  God 
might  seem  to  withdraw  something  from  the  distinc- 
tiveness of  man  as  an  individual.  The  worth  of  the 
individual  is  not  ultimately  from  himself  but  from 
God.  '  If  a  man  abide  not  m  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  is  withered'  ( Jn  15').  This  might  almost 
seem  to  be  a  denial  that  there  is  such  a  tning  as  an 
individual  The  individual  would  then  be  a  mere 
manifestation  of  Grod.  Spinoza's  formula,  omnis 
determinatio  est  negatio^  would  obtain,  and  the 
assertion  of  one's  own  individuality  would  only  be 
as  cutting  off  a  certain  portion  of  the  air  vrith  a 
knife.  But  the  inalienable  secret  of  the  gospel  is 
that  it  enables  a  man  to  find  God  and  himself  at 
the  same  time.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  endless 
substance,  but  with  a  Father.  That  He  is  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  His  limitation,  but  the  condition 
of  all  His  greatness ;  for  it  is  the  condition  of 
His  working  by  love,  and  love  is  greater  than 
power.  Conversion  is  thus  not  only  a  turning  to 
God,  but  a  finding  of  oneself  (Lk  15"),  and  a  com- 
ing to  one's  true  home  and  to  one's  right  posses- 
sion. While  no  succour  of  God  fails  a  man  who 
will  have  it,  it  remains  a  necessity  of  God's  love  to 
set  a  man  by  himself  in  the  tasK  of  working  out 
his  own  destmy.  He  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  far 
country  and  waste  his  substance,  in  all  the  de- 
scriptions which  glance  out  into  the  future  there  is 
a  strange  aloneness  of  the  individual  who  has  gone 
his  own  way,  into  which  God  Himself  cannot 
intrude.  Just  because  every  human  personality  is 
so  definitely  an  individual,  w^e  cannot  be  sure  that, 
in  the  end,  there  may  not  be  a  lost  individual.  A 
relation  of  love  in  Cnrist's  sense  necessarily  means 
a  relation  of  individuals,  and  that  means  such  a 
marking  off  of  a  man  hrom  God  that  even  God 
cannot  enter  that  personality  again,  except  the 
door  is  opened  to  Him,  as  it  were,  from  the  inside. 
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This  iii^h  gift  of  bein^  an  individual  with  the 
possibility  of  being  a  child  of  God,  carries  with  it 
also  the  possibility  of  such  exclusion  of  i^ood  as 
can  make  him  a  child  of  the  wicked  one  (Mt  13^). 
Nor  does  the  closest  relation  to  God  absorb  the 
individual.  Whatever  ordinances  there  may  be  for 
public  worship,  the  distinctive  position  is  to  enter 
mto  our  closet  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  be  with 
our  Father  who  sees  in  secret  (Mt  6*).  There  is  an 
individual  hearing  and  an  individual  answering, 
which,  however  little  our  minds  may  compass  it,  are 
essential  both  in  God's  giving  and  in  man's  receiv- 
ing. Just  as  there  is  a  strange  pitiful  isolation  of 
the  individual  who  rejects  God,  so  there  is  a 
strange  saving  of  his  own  individuality  in  losing  it, 
in  the  soul  that  finds  God.  That  we  remain  indi- 
viduals is  as  essential  to  the  relationship  as  that 
we  find  our  joy  in  another  individual.  The  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  in  the  Son  must  preclude  all 
idea  of  absorption  in  God. 

This  is  the  ground  of  Ritschl's  contention  not  only  against  a 
Catholicism  which  bears  down  the  indiridual  by  the  weight  of 
the  institution,  but  also  i^inst  a  mysticism  which  reduces  all 
individuals  to  mere  personality,  upon  which  a  Spirit,  Himself 
mere  personality,  operates  not  as  individuaJ  with  individual, 
but  as  abstract  spiritual  force  upon  abstract  spiritual  substance. 
The  influences  of  grace  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  interpret 
through  ChriHt,  the  Spirit  having  come  in  His  place  to  bring 
His  words  to  our  remembrance  ^n  14%).  Ritscnl  argues  that 
God  only  uses  His  revelation  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand, 
and  His  dealings  with  us  by  the  experiences  and  duties  of  life 
on  the  other.  The  tendency  with  mm  is,  not  only  to  limit  God, 
but  also  to  ignore  possibilities  in  man  ;  yet  his  main  contention 
is  of  great  value,  and  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  patient 
humanness  of  God's  revelation,  if  we  take  it  to  be  a  dialogue  in 
which  God  could  not  speak  the  next  word  till  man  had  responded 
to  the  last. 

The  only  influences  our  Lord  used  were  the 
appeals  of  wisdom  and  love.  In  every  case  He 
respected  the  individuality  of  another,  and  sought 
to  make  men  realize  how  much  they  were  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  God.  When  any  influence 
appeared  as  a  substitute  for  personal  choice,  He 
sternly  repressed  it.  He  trusted  no  general  move- 
ment, and  appealed  to  nothing  occult.  He  was 
always  willing  to  leave  a  crowd  for  an  individual 
(Mk  1".  Lk  4«,  Jn  6»).  The  only  miracle  He 
ever  wrought  for  the  multitude  He  used  for  sift- 
ing them  and  for  gathering  individuals  from  among 
them  (Jn  6-'^).  And  when  a  crowd  did  gather  to 
hear  Him  preach,  He  gave  them  most  individual 
teaching.  He  never  departed  from  the  method  of 
being  an  individual  dealing  >vith  individuals,  and 
from  requiring  of  them  the  most  individual  of 
actions — repentance  and  obedience  to  one's  own 
call. 

Nor  is  tlie  individual  overborne  by  the  society  (see 
artt.  Church,  Kingdom  of  God,  Individual- 
ism). Here  it  suflices  to  say  that  it  is  just  the  dis- 
tinctive place  Christ  assigned  to  the  individual  that 
marks  His  (.?liurch  off" from  the  world,  and  His  king- 
dom as  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  Kingdom  of  God. 
A  kingdom  wliich  treats  its  subjects  as  mere  pawns 
in  a  great  game,  is,  in  that  very  act,  marked  as 
temporal.  Other-worldliness,  indeed,  is  not  the 
mind  of  (Mirist,  and  the  attempt  to  derive  every- 
thing from  the  far-sighted  solnshness  which  does 
'  good  according  to  the  will  of  God  and  for  the  sake 
of  everlasting  hapniness,'  leaves  no  room  for  the 
highest  things  of  Cnristianity.  But  it  is  not  true, 
as  is  argucil,  that  we  reach  a  higher  stage  when 
we  are  aole  calmly  to  recognize  that  the  indi>'idual 
passes  and  the  society  remains,  that  everyone 
should  l)e  (x>ntent  to  live  on  in  the  lives  of  others, 
and  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  everything  and 
the  individual  nothing.  The  Kingdom  of  Go<l  is 
not  thereby  exalted.  Nay,  there  can  lie  no  King- 
dom of  C^oil,  but  a  mere  fleeting  earthly  Utopia. 
If  the  individual  is  obliterated,  then,  in  view  of 
the  ondlesH  ages,  but  a  moment  more,  and  the 
society  is  obliterated  as  well.      It  be^mes  the 


Kingdom  of  God  only  when  it  deals  with  the 
eternal,  and  that  must  always  be  the  individual; 
It  is  of  God  and  not  of  mere  human  regulation 

t'*u8t  because  it  respects  the  individual — his  choice, 
lis  peace,  his  fre^om ;  because  it  is  a  society  of 
persons  not  constrained  by  force  to  a  conmion  pur* 
pose,  but  attuned  to  it  by  love  and  wisdom.  All 
our  Lord  says  of  His  society  speaks  of  an  associa- 
tion in  which  its  members  will  realize  what  the 
Apostle  calls  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  and,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  content  to 
stand  over  against  men  as  an  institution  claiming 
external  authority,  Christ's  great  problem  of  how 
men  were  at  once  to  live  wholly  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  not  surrender  their  Christian  freedom, 
their  rights  as  Individuals,  remains  unsolved.  (For 
the  ^neral  philosophical  questions  regarding  the 
individual,  see  art.  Personality). 

One  question  yet  remains.  Can  a  person  whose 
isolation  has  been  thus  defined  to  nimself,  ever 
again  pass  into  the  great  undistinguishable  mass  ? 
According  to  the  orthodox  conception,  individu- 
ality, though  a  mere  containing  wall,  is  so  ada- 
mantine, that,  whatever  it  may  contain,  it  must 
abide.  Kitschl,  for  one,  argues  that  an  alienation 
from  God  which  the  highest  love  cannot  overcome, 
must  mean  annihilation.  The  very  idea  of  a  reality 
so  important  as  to  be  inextinguishable,  while  all 
its  manifestations  demand  its  extinction,  he  would 
ascribe  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  abstract 
Platonic  idea  of  the  soul.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
in  the  Gospels,  or  anywhere  else  in  Scripture,  there 
is  any  metaphysical  oasis  of  a  Platonic  kind  for  a 
necessary  individual  immortality.  The  Scripture 
hope  is  not  in  man,  but  in  the  character  of  God, 
and  we  cannot  suppose  Him  under  any  necessity 
to  continue  evil  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  as  Kitschl  maintains,  the  personality  of 
God  and  man  is  individual,  and  pantheism  is  wholly 
an  abandonment  of  the  religious  problem,  which  is 
how  to  maintain  the  spiritual  personality  a^nst 
the  whole  material  universe,  throu|^h  belief  m  the 
exalted  Power  that  rules  above  it,  it  remains  a 
problem  whether  evil  can  ever  attain  such  power 
as  to  be  able  to  blot  out  for  God  an  individuaJ. 

LrrKRATiiiB.— The  whole  of  modem  philosophy  is  oonoemed 
with  the  problem  of  the  individual,  but  special  mention  may 
be  made  of:  Spinoza,  Ethiea\  Hume,  Unman  Natun\  Leib- 
nitz, de  Principio  Ijidividui;  Kant,  Anthropoloffie ;  J.  H. 
Fichte,  Die  Idee  der  Permmlichkeit  und  der  individufUen 
Fortdatier;  Nathaniel  Southeate  Shaler.  Jlte  Individual:  A 
Study  of  Life  and  Deaths  IW2 :  Doud,  Evolutioti  qf  the  Indi' 
vidval,  1901 ;  Be\-schlag,  NT  Theol.,  csp.  voL  i.  125-187  (Eng. 
tr.);  Lemme,  Chrittliche  Bthik,  esp.  9  10;  Kretschroar,  Da^ 
Chrietliche  PertimlichkeiU  Ideal,  1898 ;  J.  R.  lUingworth,  Per- 
sonality. John  Oman. 

INDITIDUILISM.— The  word  Individualism  is 
used  in  two  senses,  and  the  diflference  of  meaning 
is  constantly  employed  in  order  to  discredit  one  set 
of  ideas  by  arguing  against  the  other.  In  a  general 
way  the  uses  may  be  distinguished  by  calling  the 
one  ])hilosophical  and  the  other  political.  Indi- 
vidualism, in  the  philosophic^  sense,  attempts  to 
derive  everything  from  the  intellect  and  the  in- 
terests of  tne  individual.  However  much  a  man 
derives  from  others,  he  ultimately  depends,  it 
argues,  on  his  own  judgment  and  his  Ave  senses ; 
and,  however  1>encvolent  he  may  be,  all  his  motives 
have  their  source  in  self-love.  Descartes  started 
to  reconstruct  our  whole  knowledge  from  the  indi- 
vidual's knowledge  of  himself,  and  his  successors 
naturally  sought  to  construct  our  whole  activity 
from  the  individual's  love  to  himself.  Shaftesbury 
and  Butler  had  to  affirm  almost  as  a  discovery 
that  l>enevolence  is  as  true  and  real  a  part  of 
human  nature  as  self-love.  Only  after  Hume  had 
reduced  this  kind  of  individualism  to  sensation- 
alism, leaving  the  individual  himself  a  mere  series 
of  sensations,  and  after  Spinozism  began  to  be 
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poured  into  the  u'aters  of  speculation,  was  it  eeea 
that  man  could  not  be  understood  alone,  but  oolj 
in  his  whole  context. 

It  Ih  needless  to  prove  tliat  thiH  kind  of  indi- 
vidualtsm  is  not  maintained  by  the  Scriptures. 
And  still  less  i«  it  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  not 
our  Lord's  reading  of  human  nature.  The  creature 
tlutt  ie  mode  in  the  image  of  God  U  not  mode  for 
himself.  The  creed  that  says,  '  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  hiui  deny  himself'  (Mt  16"), 
believes  that  it  finds  something  more  in  man  than 
even  the  wisest  self-love  to  which  it  can  appeal. 
The  individual  does  not,  it  is  tme,  lose  in  Christ's 
iiervice.  On  the  contraiy,  he  will  receive  an 
hundredfold,  and,  over  and  above,  life  everlsating 
(^tt  19™).  But  that  is  only  after  be  bos  learned 
tlie  secret  of  forsaking  all,  after  he  has  been  taught, 
not  of  bis  own  self-interest,  but  aft«r  ho  has  been 
dranTi  by  tlie  Father  from  all  self-regard  (Jn  6"). 
This  possibility  in  man,  our  Lord  recognizes,  was 
also  taught  by  the  prophets,  who  uTote,  '  And  they 
shall  all  be  taught  of  Uod'  (v.*°).  To  be  taught  of 
(~;k>d  means  to  be  saved  from  this  kind  of  indi- 
vidualism, to  discover  that  it  ia  not  our  right 
position  and  not  our  true  selves,  but  is  alienation 
from  our  true  life  and  our  true  home ;  it  is  to 
leam  that  not  only  is  love  part  of  our  nature,  but 
that  we  have  never  found  oorselves  at  all  till  it 
takes  us  out  of  ourselves  |Lk  17",  Mt  KP). 

Philosophical  Individualism,  however,  is  not  only 


ix  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  such  an  authority 
for  any  explanation  of  the  social  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  we  have  called  Political  Individualism 
is  frequently  maintained  precisely  on  the  ground 
that  man  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  belonging  only  to 
himself,  individualistic,  but  has  his  true  social 
quality  witbio  hinigeU.  'Individuali«in'  in  this 
other  sense  means  the  rights  of  the  individiiDl  over 
against  authority,  a  position  which  does  not,  as  is 
usually  assumed,  involve  logically  the  other  indi- 
vidualism, the  indiridualiam  of^  every  man  for 
himself.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  the  necessity  of  a 
corporate  existence  or  of  the  value  of  society.  Its 
real  opposite  is  Communism,  and  the  real  point  at 
issue  IS  whether  society  depends  on  the  individual 
or  the  individual  on  society.  Both  Individualism 
and  Communism,  of  course,  would  admit  a  mntnal 
inter-relation,  but  the  question  is  which  is  first, 
the  individual  or  the  social  institution,  and  which 
ia  to  be  our  chief  reliance,  the  good-will  of  the 
individual  or  the  control  of  the  social  machinery. 
So  far  is  this  kind  of  individnalism  from  involving 
individualism  in  the  other  sense,  that  it  rather 
assumes  that  all  tlie  elements  for  the  highest  socio! 
state  exist  in  each  man,  and  would  come  to  fruition, 
if  only  the  external  hindrances  could  tie  removed. 
On  this  latter  question,  it  must  be  admitted. 


Lord's  attitude  is 
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re  difficult  to  determine. 
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tbsurdlty,    ^len  there  ii 

il  Herbert  Bpinccr.  ItoaaunvamHiiiiumuini 
witb  Ave  lensei  ufd  ten  Bngen,  who  necdi  nothing  on  eulh 
but  >  free  Beld  uid  no  favour,  whoH  chid  duty  U>  the  humui 
rwv  is  to  Krure  Iti  progrnt  by  nMJdng  llw  weakest  go  to  Iha 
wall.  The  teit  It  matt  flrmly  believes  In,  In  the  whole  Bible, 
is.  'HebecomMhpiwrthatdesletliwlUi  aslack  bind ' ;  and  what 
it  cannot  away  wllb  In  Jesus  Is  that  He  told  people  to  glr'  *- 


10  sell  an,  and  gin  to  tba  poor,- 


re  with  the  law 


trighitul 

nttot.  AE^~n,thfrBiath«la^< 
and  the  rrte  Lift.  In  Its  eves  men  are  quite  free  to  part 
'  IE  they  have,  and  it  Is  beUeved  they  would  part 
— ' '•  it  wer*  not  that  thsy  are  robbed 
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wi4l«(ul]y  and  doina  It  badly,    ^eedom,  on  the  otber  hsiu 
man's  taigbttaprlTUcca,  todT  would.  If  it  could  get  a  chani» 

atatfi,  baa  oDly  one  right  ap^cstion.  It  hu  a  right  to  n 
Force,  to  SQpprs»  Tiolinoe.  The  Btale  is,  when  it  keopi  ta 
own  ipbera,  shni4y  the  big  poUoeman,  ■  a  terror  to  eiil-doi 
and  also,  lo  so  feu  as  ttHlkUr  lets  Uien  ' 
Cbea  Uiat  do  mlL'  With  leia  besltBtJ 
queiKea,  111 
the  sole  en 


1  regarding  ainsfr< 
lU'a  prindplB, '  that 
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[daaity  or 

-,, the  indl- 

ol  Count  TOMol,  the  basis  of  which  he  flnds  In  tha 
Oospels  tb«nselT«&  ■  Judg*  noL  that  y*  bt  not  lodged,'  appUes 
PS  mneh  to  a  man  fn  bis  olBoiafcapaci^  as  in  his  private,  and 
'  Beelst  sot  erll '  is  rsqnirsd  from  IbeeomnuiDlty  u  much  ss  from 
the  IndividnaL  No  man  Is  ever  ao  mnch  wiser  and  beiMr  th4a 
bis  tcDinn  that  he  can  have  tha  light  In  any  capacity  to  tak* 
over  tha  rsfulatlan  ol  ttaalr  Htm  and  the  my  goal  of  history  is 
to  teach  the  tolly  and  wickednem  of  any  body  ol  men  trying  to 
bear  nita  over  others,—*  pbUasopby  of  history  somewhat  aUo 
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to  shut  aO  up  unto  dlsobe^enoe  (Bo  11^ 


dlsobe^enoe  (Bo  im. 

ths  Bcdallsts  towanb  Tolstoi  s«enis  at 

tight  iMR^kaUs,  hM  DOtfalng  could  be  more  opposed  to  their 

Dinbod  thsD  this  T^fectlBO  of  all  visible  auth^Uea.     'Rie 

"  mfl  sympathy   with   Christ's 
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which  Is  a  li^taous  (oi^^  lo  ha  sstabllshed  upon  earth. 
ChrM**  works  ners  isoular,  aadallstic  works.  Whatcrer  may 
bes^dof  His  miradca  of  raising  tha  dead,  they  show  thai  tha 
di«th  of  a  young  penon  a-K  a  monstmus,  disorderly  tUng  to 
Him.  If  men  would  Uts  In  a  rational,  oraanlnd,  onurlT 
Ihay  mwld  be  olothnl  aa  bssntilully  as  tha  IDy. 
Jona  were  fas  tbON  who  oppiiiuaid  ths  poor ;  and 

m  He  spoke  of  aa  In  hell,  was  the  man  who  calmly 

aocepted  the  dUFnanc*  becwoen  the  tioh  and  the  poor ;  whll* 
the  penons  wiw  were  on  Uu  right  hsnd  at  tba  Jodgioent,  werv 
those  who  had  taken  pains  to  know  (hst  poopis  were  praperiy 
cloChHl  and  fed.  the  Christian  sodel^  waa  meant  to  do  on  » 
IniVe  nmle  the  wclal  work  which  Jeans  bad  dons  on  a  nalL 
J«IUB  onUned  BapUsm  to  mtlve  svtnr  human  chQd  aa  aqusl 
into  His  Church,  and  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  saenment  at 
Equal  broUiEthood ;  and  He  made  the  Brsl  word  In  His  prayer 
the  reoognltion  ot  s  common  Father,  which  must  tmrolve  tho 
cqualll^  of  bnthren.  The  Bong  ol  Uuy  describes  Mhn  aa 
putting  down  the  mighty  Inm  theLr  seats  and  sending  the  rich 
empty  a^VVi  and  H19  Apo^tlea  lnal<t  on  ev^  man  labouring, 
and  on  tbe  Uhourer,  not  the  apltallst,  bdng  first  partaker  oC 
the  miite.  M,  therefore,  'you  want  to  be  a  good  CbrlsUan,  you 
must  be  something  vary  much  like  a  good  Bodallsl.'  TheChurch, 
we  are  told,  ia  lettered,  and  ineffective  tor  canylag  out  this 
taek,  but  much  '  may  be  dons  by  thoae  Chnrchmen  who  remem> 
ber  that  the  State  Is  a  ncred  organlntton  as  well  aa  th* 
Church,' and  who  an  wilUog  to  help  to  sds*  It  lOr  the  good  of 
tbe  pewle.  Their  list  task,  stisngely,  will  be  lo  &ee  ths 
Church  Irani  Uie  feCten  of  the  Slate,  lor  one  would  rather  havs 
imagined  that  tbe  logical  conclusion  dionld  have  been  Bothe'o 
posMon,  tliatltlsUiebushiea  of  the  Chnrshso  to  Isbous  UaC 
altlmatoly  It  may  be  ahsorbed  In  the  ChiistUn  Statb 

This  enosltion  cds^y  riioWB  tiie  reaaon  for  ^mpatfay  with 
TolsloL    It  Is  a  CBMof  axtnaiM  meeting.    Eitivtna  Indjv.^ 


the  otber  a  million  and  a  half  ol  their  feUow- 
hu  irtiethn  tltey  wDl  have  any  dhiDer  at  all.  Than  this,  boUi 
are  a  gr«al  dm  neanr  tbe  portion  ot  Him  who  said.  'Bell  that 
ye  hare,  and  give  alma' (LklV>),  'Woe  unto  you  who  are  rich' 
(^t,  who  denounced  the  robbet;  ol  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  no  doubt  Incloded  every  form  ot  ruthles  oompeiitlao 
whereby  the  sllcng  get  advantage  or  the  weak.    Competition 

a  Christian  word,  and  II  lOiae  higber  law  does  not  rule  above 
it,  Uie  flttfst  that  will  survive  by  It  win  not  be  tbe  best  but  only 
tbe  moat  mpa^Houe. 

Eitretoe  Soclallam   and  extreme  Individualism,  mDreo^'eT, 
have  this  in  common,  that  both  OLrry  on  their  propaganda  in 
the  interesU  of  tbe  IndU-ldual  and  in  the  hope  ot  arriving 
at  a  better  state  ot  society.    The  Indlvldnallst  lUnks  a  better 
sodetr  can  he  formed  only  out  of  better  Indlvldtuds,  and  r^ards 
(DRW  SI  the  great  obstacle ;  whercM  the  SodaUst  thinks  tbe 
Individual  will  never  have  a  chance  hi  ths  ptesent  kind  of 
social  conditions.    That  Christ  aimed  both  at  creating  a  better 
Individual  and  a  better  aodety  needs  no  proof,  and  It  must 
further  be  recogaited  tbat  the  society  He  HlmseU  created, 
iidered  a  voluntary  commnnl^  of  goods  at  least  In  sneei 
with  the  s[^t  of  His  teacUng  (lee  art  WiAun).    The 
pbasls  which  ths  liadeis  ]wt  on  this  vohintary  asiiect  ol  1 
nmolsm  distinguishes  Christlantty  dearly  Irom  Socialism, 
still  the  eiperlmeht  Indlcatei  thst,  In  a  more  Cbrlstlsn  sodely, 
theBocWMldnlm^beaccompllahedinanotherway.   With 
our  present  concentntlon  on  material  well-being,  the  end  of 
competlUoa  would  be  abnost  Che  end  otIndivldaa%:b     " 
real  Ilts  were  lees  lived  by  bnad  atone,  if  our  true  btdli 

j__.  .„  Ugher  j<^ .-1. 
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surface  and  the  water  that  comes  down  its  hills,  and  we  should 
then  be  enabled  to  accept  many  of  Christ's  commands  as  literal 
which  we  can  only  now  live  with  as  figures  of  speech. 

One  feels  in  reading  the  Gospels  that  what  is 
inore  alien  to  them  than  either  Individualism  or 
Socialism,  is  the  current  amalgam  of  both,  which 
defends  all  the  Individualism  that  means  per- 
sonal profit  and  all  the  Socialism  that  means 
personal  security  and  dignity,  which  finds  all  our 
Lord's  concessions  liter^  and  all  His  demands 
figurative.  The  typical  attitude,  though  not 
usually  expressed  so  bluntlv,  is  Loisy's.  Christ, 
he  says,  conceived  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  He 
thought  was  at  hand,  as  the  great  social  panacea. 
Though  He  enforced  it  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
excess  which  are  necessary  to  implant  any  great 
ideal,  it  was  quite  unworkable  in  this  roueh 
world.  There  rose  up  in  place  of  it,  therefore,  the 
Church  with  its  authorities  for  belief  and  for  con- 
duct, that  useful,  practical,  enduring  compromise 
between  the  individual  and  the  religious  society. 
It  is  this  combination  which  most  of  our  country- 
men who  love  compromise  as  the  oil,  if  not  the 
water,  of  life,  are  concerned  to  maintain ;  and  when 
they  welcome  the  passing  of  Individualism,  they 
mean  to  hail  the  revival  of  the  power  of  the  visible 
authorities ;  and  when  they  ooject  to  Socialism, 
they  only  mean  that  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
piunposes  for  which  the  power  is  to  be  used. 

The  method  of  Socialism,  nevertheless,  is  not  the 
method  of  the  gospel,  and  the  usual  course  of  the 
Socialist  is  that  which  Mr.  Headlam  follows, — to 
prove  that  the  aims  of  Socialism  are  Christ's,  and 
then  take  for  granted  that  He  would  approve  of 
the  means  proposed  for  attaining  them.  Even 
supposing  we  make  the  large  concession  of  grant- 
ing the  exegesis,  we  still  do  not  find  the  slightest 
attempt  to  show  that  our  Lord  ever  in  any  way 
trusted  to  the  State  as  the  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing His  design.  The  usual  way  of  avoiding 
this  difficulty  is  to  say  that  He  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  looK  to  a  Pa^an  State  as  we  are  justified 
in  looking  to  the  Christian  State.  To  this  there 
are  two  very  evident  replies.  First,  Is  the  State 
ever  Christian  in  our  Lord's  sense?  Second,  It 
was  not  the  Pagan  but  the  Theocratic  State  our 
Lord  dealt  with  nearly  all  His  days.  It  was  there 
waiting  to  be  adopted;  yet  He  lived  chiefly  in 
conflict  with  it,  ana  He  never  attempted  to  reform 
it  or  work  through  it.  He  certainly  expected  His 
followers  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  States  and 
kings  and  ^vemors,  but  it  would  be  in  an  ex- 
tremely individualistic  position  (Mt  10^),  and  all 
that  was  expected  of  them  was  not  to  fear  them 
that  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul 
(v.").  Our  Lorcrs  action  was  not  revolutionary  in 
the  sense  of  actually  overthrowing  existing  insti- 
tutions, but  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  cherished 
them.  A  certain  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  (Mt 
23^),  but  He  also  subjected  them  to  such  criticism 
as  must  have  sappeid  their  power.  He  Himself 
so  far  honoured  the  religious  institutions  as  not  to 
oppose  them ;  but  the  only  evil  He  ever  put  His 
hand  to  the  task  of  reforming,  was  that  which 
disturbed  the  private  worshipper  (Mt  2P*"^*,  Jn 
2*^""),  and  His  entire  indifierence  to  ceremonial 
purity  rejected  a  great  deal  of  the  institution  to 
the  advantage  of  the  individual.  All  this  might 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  Church  than  the  Stete ; 
but  if  He  distrusted  the  leadership  of  the  former. 
He  would  not  be  likely  any  more  to  trust  the 
leadership  of  the  latter,  if  it  took  over  the  guid- 
ance of  lire.  It  also  would  be  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  What  our  Lord  manifestly  expects  to  see, 
is  what  He  calls  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  13*), 
those  who  in  every  place  are  worthy,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  be  as  lights  shining  in  a  dark  place.    Why 


should  He  speak  of  the  result  as  a  Kin^om  of  God 
at  all,  if,  in  the  final  issue,  it  is  only  of  man's  ref- 
lation ?  The  meaning  certainly  lies  very  near,  that 
it  was  a  kingdom  of  souls  regulated  only  by  love, 
a  kingdom  of  souls  bent  on  a  direct  service  and 
obedience  to  God,  and  requiring  no  other  rule. 
This  fundamental  distinction  between  it  and  all 
other  earthly  kingdoms  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
reason  for  calling  it  of  God, 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  what  seems  the  most 
convincing  explanation  of  our  Lord's  temptations. 
To  suppose  that  He  was  tempted  merely  by  His 
own  hunger  and  love  of  success  and  love  of  praise, 
is  to  ascribe  to  Him  motives  which  had  no  power 
over  Him  at  other  times.  But  if  they  are  tempta- 
tions of  His  work,  the  temptetion  to  provide  a 
kingdom  with  fulness  of  bread  and  to  rule  by 
accepting  the  methods  of  force  in  the  State  and 
of  display  in  the  Church,  we  see  how  He  could  be 
touched  in  His  deepest  interests.  When  He  turned 
from  that  way  to  the  road  that  led  by  a  solitery 
path  to  Calvary,  to  call  many,  but  to  choose  only 
the  few  who  also  would  be  prepared  to  walk  in  it. 
He  surely  decided  to  look  to  the  individual  to  save 
the  institution,  and  not  to  the  institution  to  save 
the  individual.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  cannot  be 
a  uestioned  that  the  aristocrat  in  lus  peasant's  dress, 
aigging  his  bread  out  of  the  earth,  and  living  as  if 
the  social  revolution  had  come,  in  the  high  con- 
viction that  the  Divine  way  is  personal  surrender 
and  not  social  supervision,  represents  Christ's 
attitude  better  than  the  respectable  persons  who 
meantime  take  all  the  present  system  of  competi- 
tion will  give,  while  they  wait  for  salvation  from 
the  action  of  the  Stete. 

But  Socialism  only  makes  a  pretence  of  being 
workable  through  the  Stete,  by  ignoring  the  bear- 
ing which  ite  action  would  have  on  the  whole  life 
of  the  individual,  and  it  is  with  this  larger  ques- 
tion that  our  Lord  is  concerned.  His  Kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  and  ite  treasures  are  not  upon 
earth,  and  it  only  concerns  iteelf  with  the  things 
upon  earth  as  they  have  to  do  with  the  great 
treasure  in  heaven,  which  is  character,  and  the 

Seat  rule  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  love.  That 
e  expected  this  idea  to  be  embodied  in  an  earthly 
society  is  plain,  for  the  beginnings  of  it  arose  in 
His  own  lifetime.  But  it  was  to  w  a  very  singular 
society,  in  which  none  was  to  exercise  authority 
on  one  hand,  and  none  to  call  any  man  master  on 
the  other.  The  only  dignity  was  to  be  service ; 
and  the  higher  the  position,  the  lowlier  one  should 
serve.  Nothing  can  reconcile  this  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical embodiment  of  it  in  all  ages,  wherein  the 
true  succession  has  been  placed  in  the  officials,  who 
determined  not  only  action  but  belief,  and  who 
have  penetrated  further  into  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  the  individual  life  than  any  earthly  government 
that  ever  existed.  But  no  one  recognized  more 
fully  than  Christ  Himself  that  the  channels  by 
which  His  influence  would  go  down  would  inter- 
mingle their  clay  with  the  pure  waters ;  and  to 
assume  that  any  organization  is  more  than  a  dim 
human  attempt  at  reaching  out  towards  His  ideal, 
is  to  neglect  His  o\^^  warnings.  As  the  believer 
must  be  in  the  world,  so  he  must  be  in  the  insti- 
tution— ^in  it  but  not  of  it,  alwajrs  reteining  his 
right  to  consider  whether  Christ  is  there  or  not 
when  men  sajr,  *  Lo,  here,  or  Lo,  there.'  In  so  far 
as  the  institution  serves  this  Kingdom  of  God,  this 
kingdom  of  souls,  whose  only  auuiority  is  God  the 
Fatner  as  revealed  in  the  Son,  and  whose  only 
rule  is  love,  it  is  to  be  honoured;  but  it  must 
ever  be  prepared  to  be  judged  by  that  standard. 

The  great  end  of  all  progress,  therefore,  is  not 
to  subject  the  individusu,  but  to  call  him  to  the 
realization  of  his  own  heritage  of  freedom.  It  is 
in  the  crowd  that  men  have  done  all  the  great 


DrairviDUALiTr 

iniiliuties.  The  multitude  come  to  take  Chriat. 
the  disciples  all  in  a  body  fomake  Him  ;  tlie  rulers 
come  Mother  to  jud"e  Him ;  the  whole  bund  of 
Boldiers  is  called  together  t«  biilfet  Him  ;  the  crowd 
(ry,  'Crucify  Him';  the  chief  priests  mock  Him 
among  themselveH.  Even  those  that  were  crucified 
-witb  Him  stilled  tlieir  pain  W  fulling  in  with  the 
cry  of  the  multitude.  AVhatever  inHtitntion, 
therefore,  we  may  anhmit  to,  we  can  only  belong 
to  the  true  Church  by  first  of  all  having  '  salt  in 
cnrselvea'  (Mk  9"),  ny  being  of  the  truth  anff 
"       ■      ~'   ■    ■       ■  J  (Jn  18"). 

niuE  and  cl^uv  of 
able  on  the  basis 
.  .1  first  to  last  it 
deals  with  minds  which  are  in  relation  with  actual 
truth  in  regard  to  the  soul,  tlie  world,  and  God, 
and  which  have  not  fully  attained  eveu  the  limits 
«f  their  own  nature  till  they  are  nnit«d  in  the 
Spirit-bearing  Bwly,  throngb  Christ  to  the  Father ' 
fi^trong).  Possibly  Hume  contends  for  the  Indivi- 
dualism here  refuted.  Nobody  elae  doeii.  Why 
Christianity  is  bo  individnalist  lo  is  precisely  that  the 
aoul  is  BO  directly,  or,  at  all  events,  can,  through 
God's  revelation  and  grace,  be  so  directly  in  con- 
tact with  actual  truth,  the  world  and  Cfod,  as  to 
make  it  only  a  distraction  fur  another  man,  on 
merely  official  grounds,  to  come  in  between  as  a 
necessary  channel ;  that  the  possession  of  such  a 
personal  relation  to  truth  ia  a  conmion  bond  of 
more  power  than  any  external  tie;  and  that  the 
visible  organization  is  only  vital  and  useful  as  it 
pxprtsscB  this  union.  The  usual  way  is  to  say  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  a  purely  Hpiritual  condition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  has  a  place  and  effect  in  tlie 
vorld  on  the  other ;  to  seek  no  common  basis :  to 
avoid  deriving  one  from  the  other ;  to  ascribe 
methods  of  worldly  rule  to  the  visible  society,  and 
then  to  transfer  bo  it  the  attributKB  of  love  and 
truth  and  holiness  that  belong  to  the  invisible,  and 
BO  to  claim  for  it,  in  subjection,  the  obedience 
Which  belongs  to  the  other,  m  freedom.  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  person  in  a  state  of  salvation  is  one 
called  and  admitted  into  a  society ;  hut,  jnst  be- 
cause it  is  a  society  of  saved  persons,  it  Is  different 
in  its  relation  to  its  members  hom  all  visible 
societies.  Instead  of  more  submission  to  their 
teachers  and  more  obedience  to  their  rulers,  tlie 
Scripture  hope  of  progress  is  still  what  it  was  of 
<ild,  'Would  that  the  Lord's  people  were  all 
Jtrophelfi,' — would  thot  each  man  were  leas  con- 
cerned about  his  neighbour  and  more  about  his 
^Vt-a  message  and  his  own  call !  Men  are  always 
ITeady  to  organize  others ;  the  fruitful  and  difficult 
task  is  to  organiie  one's  own  soul. 

LrT«RiTT!«t— BuliEr's  Strmani,  iiid.  in  contiMt.  Pliny"* 
Murai  P^ilottrphy.  For  the  evtpudlVB  UtenCure  for  and  uaJust 
eaUaliao.Bi-t  Fabian  Trad,  So.  W.-Wbtt  to  fiod:  AOM  of 
*"    '  "J  &tlortatn.'     For  Indlvldiul  beidoni.  J.  8. 

....':  Herbal  SpcDcn,  JToH  wemu  tlu  SUM,  uid 
,.  .  -Otnol,  Bacua,  kod  many  ■nslki  rnnka.  On  ths 
reliUoa  of  tba  iiidlT<diultbth*OluiTdm«tnaican)ir  benuide 
to  Loin,  iTSmma^  «  rSfitf  (tr.  nU  Oaipii  and  Ou  Church, 
19D31 ;  Nmun,  Tft*  CUw^wnunl  <^  CkritUan  IttUriat,  lilTS : 
bad  T.  B.  BUoiie,  Oal  and  Ou  Indfndv^  IMS. 

John  Chan. 
IHDnnDUALITT.  —  The  word  'individuality' 
tnny  be  Used  merely  for  the  quality  of  being  an  m- 
dividual,  but  its  common  use  is  to  indicate  the 
special  characteristics  which  distinguish  one  indi- 
vidual from  another,  that  which,  as  it  has  been 
expressed,  marks  each  one  as  a  particular  thought 
of  God.  Only  in  this  ]att«i  sense  is  the  word  con- 
sidered here. 


e»lt«d  U)«  Individ  luJ,  It  huf  do  ' 
■lunl  religioo  uid  utUiUiiui  t 
vd  of  excellmce.  Hut  It  eitolude 
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vulMf ,  and  tba  ilory  Ol  nun  i 
Id  ttw  DniTRH.  Tba  whole  di 
admit  DO  law  aioept  ttia  li 


jwo  Datura.    Theo 
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\aagbt  of  wtaal  1*  a .  ...  _- 

wai  redand  to  Ui«  ^reat  Worid-^lrli 


pluaure  lo  UDlDldioi;  HIa  vuwQ' 
This  lrutBt«nca  on  the  ImportADC 


JielifiH,  borv  lar|n  1r 
all  modem  aoSy  al 


't  the  hietoricai 

J  ,, — „,., -  juaxttacx 

Indivldnalltf  of  all  the  great  loiiDdan  otrell^oii    

ifl  It  pOBlblfl  to  quenoohlailffht  to  point  in  particular  to  JtauL 
Theiapremehnouui  Intcnat  In  all  th«  So^rtuna  ii  their  ho- 
■DsnBB  gaOerr  of  penona  who  gave  aoope  to  ihalr  IndiMnallt]'. 
For  tha  BUM  nut  U»y  km  vet7  far  (ram  belni  perfect,  bat 
ooDB  bI  UiamlalaBUoned  onlhe  camman  woridlr  tnie,  Don« 
railed  like  bdooUi  itoiMi  on  the  beach.  In  the  cnn- 
™  In  this  gfVat  giller)'  ol  Um 
ui  uuu,  Jeaaa  aUnda  out  pn-eminent. 

. _^  .,  _--  ol  tba  noriea  ol  Ula  birth,  Uuy  mark 

Uie  prolouDdat  hnpraBlaa  made  oo  Hlioontemponnei  1^  a 

Apoojphal'  ^       . 

a  true  Uluneia  Oma  tba  attampto  at  portrajrin;  _ 
Icatura,  every  reader  of  the  Ooapela  Itwia  that 
the  thlnsa  Be  mmndered.  Be  never  aurrcndHMl 
marlud  human  IndividualltT.    On  th«  eODtnrf .  It 


iUnf,  an  unfdintaUa  todividuaUtf.    „, 

into  at  pabiUng  Hli  hnman  Individuality,  troo 
Goapela  downwards,  cannot  be  reiwdea  ae  ni 


m,  WB  continually  ucriOca 

Our  Lord's  regard  for  the  individuality  of  tlie 
persons  He  dealt  nitb  might  be  used  as  a  key  for 
uuderMtanding  large  portioiui  of  the  GoHpelK.  He 
took  special  care  to  bring  out  the  individuality  of 
each  one's  faith.  He  brings  the  modesty  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  into  prominence,  to 

g've  her  the  assurance  she  needed  for  lier  com- 
rt  (Mt  9™-)-  He  rejects  roughly  the  prayer  of 
the  Canaanitish  woman,  to  show  more  clearly  her 
right  to  be  heard  (Mt  IS"-").  He  site  at  meat  in 
tlie  publican's  house,  to  create  self-respect  in  tba 
social  outcast  (Mk  2'>).  He  meets  the  centurion, 
the  man  of  command,  by  working  through  a  com- 
mand {Lk  T''");  and  He  answers  John,  the  man 
who  had  reouired  action,  by  action  (v.'^}.  He 
justified  wisdom  both  in  John  the  ascetic  and  in 
Himself  who  came  e 
blamed  the  narrow  o 
predate  neither  (Mt  11"). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  particular,  the  key  to 
almost  everything  Jesus  says  or  does  is  that  He 
know  what  was  in  man  (Jn  2^).  Kicodemus,  the 
man  dried  to  parchment  and  swathed  in  con- 
ventional considerations,  needs  to  be  bum  again 
into  a  new  and  fresh  lijfe  (3''").  The  woman  of 
Sonuuia,  no  longer  able  to  command  the  prot«c< 
tdoD  of  even  the  poorest  marriage  tie,  and  too  dis- 
reputable to  appear  at  the  well  except  when  the 
midday  sun  kept  the  other  women  at  home,  is 
offered  living  water  to  refresh  her  soul  parched  for 
sympathy,  and  is  so  interpreted  to  herself  that  she 
said,  '  He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did '  (4i-").  Be- 
cause  the  nobleman  has  the  aristocratic  spirit  of 
his  class,  he  is  simply  told  to  go  his  way,  his  son 
lives  (i") :  because  nis  bed  has  for  thirty-eight; 
years  been  the  centre  of  all  his  interest,  the  cripple 
at  Betbesda  is  told  to  take  it  up  (5<).  All  the 
Gospels  are  full  of  persouB  of  vivid  individuality, 
A  striking  feature  of  our  Lord's  whole  ministry  ia 
the  way  in  which,  in  His  presence,  a  man's  tmo 
qualities  inevitably  came  tolight.  The  respectabla 
belund  which  men  hide  inevitably  fkllt 
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away,  and  men  apnear  in  all  their  real  character- 
istics, often  with  the  unhonoured  to  their  honour, 
and  with  the  highly  esteemed  to  their  shame.  Even 
the  Pharisee,  the  type  in  all  ages  in  which  indi- 
viduality is  most  suppressed  by  creed  and  custom, 
cannot  keep  the  curtain  drawn  in  His  presence. 
At  first  sight  this  definiteness  seems  to  be  lost  in 
the  stranee,  vague  atmosphere  of  the  Fourth  Cros- 
pel,  whicn  is  so  strongly  irradiated  by  one  indi- 
viduality— that  of  the  writer.  But  in  fife  it  is  not 
the  persons  who  are  themselves  colourless  who  do 
most  justice  to  the  individuality  of  others.  So  it 
is  that  in  John  we  see,  more  than  in  any  other 
Gospel,  the  vivid  individuality,  in  particular,  of 
the  oisciples,  and  how  Jesus  recognized  it  and  dealt 
with  it.  Andrew  and  Nathanael,  Philip  and 
Thomas  are  mere  names  and  shadows  in  the  other 
Grospels,  while  in  John  they  have  each  one  his  own 
characteristic  note.  Even  Peter,  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels, is  little  more  than  an .  inexplicable  mixture 
of  insight  and  error ;  but  in  John  he  is  drawn  in 
a  phrase  by  the  Master  Himself,  '  When  thou  wast 
young  thou  girdedst  thyself  and  walkedst  whither 
thou  wouldest'  {2V%  This  enterprising  but  im- 
petuous character  appears  in  the  whole  presenta- 
tion of  him  in  John,  till,  in  the  davs  of  heaviness, 
he  flung  off  the  slackness  which  had  fallen  upon 
all  the  disciples,  and  said  with  his  old  grip  at  nis 
girdle,  '  I  go  a  fishing '  (21*).  In  considering  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  John,  this,  at  iJl 
events,  deserves  consideration,  that  it  leaves  us 
with  such  a  sense  of  the  strong  individuaUtv  of 
the  Apostles,  both  as  children  of  nature  ana  as 
children  of  grace,  as  to  make  it  not  incredible  that 
a  handful  of  poor  men  should  start  to  conquer  the 
world.  In  this  Gospel,  moreover,  faith  is  not  only 
an  individual  act,  which  it  must  always  be,  but 
also  an  attitude  which  brings  out  a  man's  deepest 
individuality.  Men  do  not  beUeve,  because  they 
trust  only  what  they  see  (4**).  They  cannot  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  because  alreieidy  they  have  not 
believed  in  the  highest  they  knew  (5^).  It  is  a 
certain  preparedness  for  Chnst  which  makes  men 
believe  m  Him  (0"* ").  Belief  is  a  speciid  word  to 
oneself,  a  hearing  from  the  Father  (o**).  Unbelief 
arises  from  bein^  from  beneath  (8^),  from  being  of 
one*8  father  the  devil  (8**).  There  is,  throughout,  a 
family  likeness  in  unbelief;  while  beUef,  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  special  needs,  finds  its 
own  call.  It  does  not  lean  on  Abraham,  or  fashion 
itself  on  the  accepted  model,  but,  like  Nathanael,  it 
seeks  God  under  the  fig-tree,  like  Phifip  it  is  ready 
to  say  to  conventional  questions,  *  Gome  and  see.' 
This  faith,  moreover,  issues  in  an  eternal  life,  the 
present  effect  of  which  is  to  give  us  possession  of 
our  own  souls,  to  know  God  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  be  greatly  concerned  about  men,  to  be  in  the 
world  yet  not  of  it  (17^*). 

Though  less  prominent  in  the  Synoptics,  our 
Lord's  regard  to  individuality  is  not  less  significant. 
To  enter  the  Kingdom,  so  pronounced  an  indivi- 
duality is  required  that  it  can  take  by  itself  the 
narrow  way,  while  the  common  course  is  the  broad 
road  (Mt  7") ;  it  is  to  be  one  in  so  characteristic  a 
fashion  as  to  cause  more  joy  in  heaven  than  the 
ninety  and  nine  who,  satisned  with  the  received 
standard,  need  no  repentance  (Mt  18^^  Lk  15^). 
This  strong  insistence  that  many  are  called  and 
only  few  chosen,  indicates  not  arbitrariness  in 
dealing  with  individuals,  but  the  rarity  of  the 
individuality  God  requires  (Mt  22**).  His  true  dis- 
ciples must  DO  of  so  pronounced  a  type  that,  while 
they  shun  the  poor  glory  of  self-aisplay  (Mt  6^), 
they  must  yet  oe  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  not 
even  fear  tlie  prominence  of  being  as  a  city  set 
on  a  hill.  They  must  shun  the  all-pervasive,  all- 
assimilative  creed  of  the  time,  the  leaven  of  the 
Bharifiees ;  nor  will  the  accepted  Christian  formula, 


the  saying  of  '  Lord,  Lord,'  be  any  more  approved 
(Mt  m. 

Our  Jxatd  does  not  tmSlr  differ  from  the  pegao  view  th*t  tha 
worth  of  the  individual  depende  upon  hie  ixutividualitv.  The 
difference  is  in  the  estimate  of  that  wherein  this  individuality 
consists,  and  of  the  poeslbilities  in  each  man  of  attaining:  iu 
Even  to  Aristotle  individuallbr  meant  somethinff  aristocraUa 
The  qualities  in  a  person  wortn  considering  are  uberality  (Urk 
Bt^ims),  magniflcence  (jnMmX»wfiiwua\,  and  magnanimity  (/m^^kJu- 
•\|^vx<«)>  These  all  require  a  certain  social  station,  a  certain 
aloofness  from  the  petty  ocmcems  of  life,  which  could  be  pos- 
sible for  all  men  only  when  the  rreat  mechanical  slave  whom 
Aristotle  dreamt  of  oould  be  made  to  do  the  drudgery.  With . 
Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  oould  have  true  individuality ' 
in  the  lowest  seats  and  at  the  lowliest  services. 

Nor  is  Ohrisf  s  ooooeption  tiiat  of  modem  culture,  which, 
indeed,  is  much  nearer  Aristotle  than  Jesus.  He  does  not  seek,, 
with  Goethe,  to  build  up  as  high  as  possible  the  m-ramid  of  his 
nature.  A  man  does  not  fail  of  that  individuality  v^ich  the 
Kingdom  of  God  requires,  even  though  he  have  to  out  off  an 
offending  hand  or^uck  out  an  offending  eye,  and  enter  blind 
and  mahned  (Mt  5W>. 

The  classical  presentation  of  the  type  of  indi* 
viduality  permitted  and  required  in  the  Kingdom 
of  (jrod  IS  in  the  Beatitudes.  Too  often  they  are 
read  as  a  suppression  of  individuality,  which  they 
are  if  a  man's  chief  characteristics  are  posses* 
sions,  popularity,  self-assertion,  self-indulgence. 
But  in  Christ's  eyes  this  should  not  be  the  way 
of  showing  a  man's  true  nature.  The  descrip*^ 
tion,  taken  as  a  whole,  presents  an  ener^tic 
type  which,  just  because  of  its  superiority  both  to 
society  and  to  nature,  is  bound  to  be  of  marked 
individuality.  To  be  poor  in  spirit  is  not  to  be^ 
poor-spirited,  not  to  bend  and  break  under  every 
trial,  but  is  to  be  rich  in  a  faith  which  accepta 
poverty  or  anything  else  in  the  assurance  of 
never  oeing  broken  or  bent.  The  mourner  ia 
not  one  given  to  tears,  but  one  in  energetic  opposi- 
tion  to  wrong  and  in  energetic  sympathy  with 
suffering.  The  meek  is  not  the  meek  ana  mild, 
not  the  soft,  timid  person,  but  one  who  has  too 
hi^h  a  faith  in  a  wiser  power  than  his  own  to 
stnve  and  cry.  To  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness is  necessarily  to  take  an  independent  and 
difficult  course  in  the  world ;  while  to  be  merciful 
requires  decided  strength  of  character,  most  of  the 
cruel  things  on  earth  bein^  done  not  in  self-^ill 
and  malice,  but  in  thoughtlessness  and  weakness. 
Purity  of  heart  never  could  survive  in  this  world 
as  mere  innocence  and  ignorance  of  evil ;  the  soft 
people  who  seek  to  shun  everything  disagreeable 
are  the  chief  makers  of  dispeace ;  and  only  persons 
of  determined  character  and  decided  i>rmciples 
ever  run  any  risk  of  being  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  Were  there  no  other  condition  out  this 
last,  it  would  mark  the  contrast  with  the  accepted 
type,  with  the  person  whose  first  motive  is  prudence, 
whose  guiding  star  is  agreement  with  the  authori> 
ties,  who  feels  an  obtrusive  individuality  to  be  in 
bad  taste,  and  who  regards  a  somewhat  colourless 
membership  of  the  Church  and  of  Society  as  the 
hall-mark  of  the  Divine  approval.  Instead  we  see 
one  who  is  the  odd  man  m  the  hundred,  one  who 
will  not  walk  with  the  crowd  in  the  broad  way, 
one  who  has  something  of  the  singularity  of  the 
prophet  which  will  ensure  for  him  the  singularity 
of  tne  prophet's  reward. 

This  large  scope  for  individuality  is  maintained 
chiefly  by  resting  the  guidance  of  life  not  on  a 
rule,  but  on  a  remtion  to  God,  revealed  not  in  a 
code,  but  in  a  Person.  This  was  the  basis  of  a  rule 
of  love  to  God  and  to  man  to  which  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  could  be  reduced.  Love  is  the 
way  of  at  once  giving  scoi>e  to  our  own  individu- 
ality and  cherishing  the  individuality  of  others^ 
Not  that  love  can  be  "without  law.  As  it  has  been 
well  said,  Wliat  is  love  at  the  centre  is  always 
law  at  the  circumference.  But  love  at  the  centre 
will  always  keep  law  mindful  of  human  differences. 
It  will  be  a  law  in  accordance  with  the  Apostle's 
interpretation  of  his  Master's  meaning  wnen  he 
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enjoiuB  oit  to  be  true  to  om  own  highest  indiridu- 
slity,  i.e.  the  special  demands  of  onr  own  enn- 
Bcience,  to  do  nothins;  that  is  not  of  faith  (Ro  H^) ; 
to  attend  bo  far  to  the  wealtjie^s  of  oar  owd  mdi' 
vidualitj  as  nut  to  be  enslaved  to  anything ;  and 
to  regard  the  individuality  of  our  neiglibonr  po  far 
as  to  take  heed  to  what  edifies  (1  Co  10^).  ^  Nover- 
thelesa  it  ia  no  true  derelopment  of  Christian  faith 
», .._   ..._   .,_... .__.,„,j  ^^^ 

Lith  haa 
o  detail 
.  of  doctrine,  and  the  morality  into  a  code  that  lays 
down  every  detail  of  duty.  Mor  can  it  ever  be  tme 
humility  to  surrender  our  individuality  to  any  other 
man  made  like  to  ouiBelvea. 

Vet  a  free  Protestant  code  and  a  smaller  creed 
do  not  necessarily  give  ns  a  true  and  character- 
istic faith,  or  save  na  from  a  mainly  negative 
standard  of  duty,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  kind  of 
consideration  for  others  more  needed  at  the  present 
day  than  to  have  courage  to  be  ourselves. 

To  leave  room  for  this  individually  is  one  of  the 
most  difGcnlt  and  most  neglected  tusks  of  theology, 
and  to  leave  scope  for  it  in  the  Church  ia  a  task 
that  haa  never  been  very  anxiously  pursued  by  the 
ecclesiastic.  Yet  il  the  true  nuunfestatton  of  faith 
is  power  to  become  sons  of  God  in  spite  of  society 
and  circnniEtanuea,  a  very  important  element  of 
it  should  be  the  matntonance  of  onr  true  indi- 
viduality J  and  though  truth  can  only  be  one, 
there  should  be  something  characteristic  in  each 
mfin's  faith.  The  preservation  of  this  diHerence 
among  the  Scripture  writers  is  the  real  taak  of 
Biblical  Theology,  which  should  not  urn  at  evapor- 
ating truth  into  what  each  man  thinks,  but  at 
showing  how  important  every  man  is  for  his  faith. 

LirauTTu.  -OiKUie.lr(Mf In  MeUlnr,  Schldcmuchn.  Rtdett 

£\  On  Beliffion :  Sp€feheii  to  ita  Calittrtd  l^apiart,  lE^]  anif 
onologin  [tr.  jVaus/ivwj] ;  H^cl,  PhUmophU  dcr  Oadiichli 
(tf.  PftitoiopAu  £/  antary,  ISfifl;  C«rly1e,  Himf.  Emfnion 
Suava :  J.  k  lUS.  On  LOertg ;  Lndeiiwiin,  Prrttadiehkttt  vnd 
Indind'aaiast,  IMO:  LRpma,  ChriMidu  EUiik,  f  H.  IW ' 
BChitn,  'aUubs  und  IndlvidiuUlM'  IZiilidir.  fOr  Thiol. 
Sireltr,  IBM) :  A.  BrciUwDpC  RoMe  «nd  P/tidiUn  drr  ladi 
aualiCHt  im  CliriiUich-tiaiiJieH  £«ten,  IMl. 

IHDITIDUAUTT  (oP  CHRIST).— Regarded  sii 
ply  as  a  historical  character,  or  as  a  subject  of 
a  visible  career  among  men,  Clirist  undoubtedly 
preEsents  as  distinct  an  aspect  of  individuality;  or 
concrete  reality,  as  can  be  nlfinned  of  any  historical 
persona^.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  pass  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  to  that  of  Christological 
construction,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  rfuse  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  possible  to  escape  from  quali^ing 
the  category  of  individuality  as  applied  to  Christ 
on  the  side  of  Hia  humanity.  Proceeding  from  the 
latter  point  of  view,  and  deferring  to  the  Catholic 
postulates  respecting  the  union  of  our  Lord's  man- 
hood with  the  pre.existent  Logos  or  Son  of  God, 
wo  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  explainmg  how 
a  real  concrete  manhood  can  be  taken  into  vmit- 
able  union  with  the  Logos  without  effecting  a 
heterogeneons  and  double  personality.  The  task 
ia  a  very  difficult  one,  and  in  wrestling  ft-ith  it  a 
temptation  easily  arises  to  atrip  the  manhood  of 
runcrcteness  or  individuality,  and  thus  to  accom- 
modate it  more  fully  to  the  demands  of  personal 
nnity.  But  a  resort  to  this  alternative  has  ''- 
own  difBcnIty,  and  that  by  no  means  a  slight  c 
Place  the  thought  of  an  Incarnation  which  me 
the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  a  mutilated  in 
hood,  or  with  a  mere  semblance  of  manhood,  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  Indeed,  there  is  little 
hazard  in  afGrmioi;  that  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Christendom  would  sooner  tolerate  an  element  of 
unresolved  dualium  in  the  person  of  Christ,  than 
sacrifice  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  reality  and 
perfection  of  His  manhood. 


Itedeenier,  eo  that  the  Incarnation  involved  only 
the  assumption  of  a  human  body  with  ite  principle 
of  animal  life,  it  evidently  aimpUfiei  very  much 
the  pTubtem  of  Christ's  person.  But  the  eimplihca- 
tion  takes  place  at  too  great  a  coat.  The  immut- 
able Logos  clothed  in  a  fleshly  garment  is  obviously 
no  proper  subject  for  temptation  or  for  a  real  im- 
plication in  human  experiences  generally.  He 
cannot  be  brought  into  accord  tvith  the  Goa|>el 
representations,  except  by  resort  to  an  artilici  j, 
Do<<etiu  interpretation.  Xs  lacking  the  most  essen- 
tial factor  of  manhood,  He  ia  destitute  of  the  most 
apprehensible  bond  of  brotherhood  and  ground  of 
companionship.  In  short,  the  advantage  which 
pertains  to  the  ApoUinarian  theory,  on  the  score 
of  simplicity  and  intelligibility,  is  overmatohed  by 
the  disadvantage  which  it  incurs  by  itfi  incom|)ati- 
bility  "ftith  Gospel  facts  and  by  ita  abridgmeut  of 
Christ's  competency  to  enter  into  the  life  of  men, 
and  thus  to  fulQl  the  complete  office  of  mediation. 
In  effect  it  abolishes  the  Son  of  Man ;  for  tha 
archetypaJ  manhood,  which  Apollinaria  supposed 
to  be  resident  in  the  eternal  Logos,  is  a  far  off 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  concrete  reality 
which  naturally  is  present  to  our  thought  when 
we  use  the  term  'timuhood.' 

3.  A  second  historio  theory  which  has  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  our  theme  is  that  of  Motimhyiitism. 
Tliia  diB*era  from  Apollinarism  in  its  formal  ac- 
knowledgment that  ny  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  IB  to  be  understood  the  assumption  of  a 
complete  human  nature.  This  acknowledgmenti 
however,  turns  out  to  be  rather  verbal  than  sub- 
stantial. The  MoBophTsito  assertion  of  a  singla 
nature  In  the  incamatea  Christ  involved  the  com- 
pounding of  the  human  nature  in  Him  with  the 
Divine ;  and  this,  in  connexion  ivith  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance assigned  to  the  Divine  in  post-Nicene 
thinking,  meant  virtually  the  reduction  of  the 
human  to  the  rank  of  an  accident,  a  secondary 
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UiT  the  thonght  of  a  real  ethical 
manhood  :   for  a  proper  ethical  character  is   noC 

Sredicable  of  a  selHeas  accident.  And  with  this 
eGcit  is  conjoined  a  serious  metaphysical  ditii' 
culty,  since  fundamental  thinking  insists  upon  a 
relation  of  commensiirability  between  attribute* 
and  their  subject,  and  does  not  approve  the  notion 
that  attributes  appropriate  to  a  finite  iiersutKility 
can  be  made  properly  to  inhere  in  an  infinite 
subject. 

S.  A  theory  favoured  with  more  orthodox  asso- 
ciations than  the  Iilonophysite,  but  having  a  some- 
what queationable  bearing  on  the  Chriatological 
problem,  ia  the  theory  of  the  immraonaliti)  of 
CKrial'a  manhood,  or  more  specifically,  the  theory 
that  His  manhood,  being  devoid  of  a  personality 
of  its  own,  obtained  from  the  first  moment  of  sub- 
siatence  ita  personal  subject  in  the  Ego  of  the  pre- 
exiatent  Logos  (the  so-called  doctrine  of  cnhi/pos- 
lana).  This  theory  was  broached  by  Leontiua  in 
the  6th  cent.,  was  advocated  by  John  of  Damascofl 
in  the  8th  cent.,  and  haa  had  in  later  times  con- 
dderable  currency  among  theologians  of  reputed 
orthodoxy,  though  never  receiving  any  distinct 
ODCunienical  sanction.  As  handl«l  by  John  ol 
Damascus,  the  notion  of  the  impersonality  of 
Christ's  manhood  oanDot  be  said  to  have  been 
suitably  reconciled  with  the  full  reality  of  that 
monhoiid.  While  formally  he  oasigned  to  tha 
Redeemer  the  full  complement  of  human  facultieSf 
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he  felt  obliged  in  one  connexion  or  another  to  deny 
to  them  tlieir  cliaracteriatic  forms  of  activity.  It 
'Would  not  do,  as  he  conceived,  to  admit,  nrogreaa 
in  knowtedga  on  the  part  of  Christ,  aa  tbia  would 
contravene  the  truth  that  the  hypostatic  union  of 
the  hamim  with  the  Divine  In  Mini  nas  complete 
from  the  start.  For  a  like  reason  it  wna  con^ 
eidered  inadmiiiGible  to  imput«  real  prayer  to  nim. 
Divinity  needn  nothinei  and  a  humanity  that  is 
perfectly  united  with  Divinity  shares  in  its  Hnffi. 
ciency.  In  relntlon  to  the  willalao  the  Damascene 
conaidered  it  neceaaaiy  to  retrench  from  the  proper 


',  and  to  reduce  it  entirely  to 
the  office  of  a  '  medium  tlirougb  which  the  Logos 
moved  the  man  Jesus.'  Quite  possibly  John  of 
Damascus  does  not  afTord  the  liest  specimen  of 
'what  can  ho  done  in  Christological  construction 
^ith  the  notion  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
"being  without  personality  of  its  own,  derived  audi 
|iersonal  character  as  pertained  U)  it  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  pemon  of  the  Logos,  But  certainly  it 
ia  difficult  in  the  light  of  his  exponition  to  discover 


if  the  Redeemer. 
It  has  sometimes  been  concluded  that  a  special 
advantage  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imperson- 
ality of  the  human  uatnre  of  Christ,  as  helping  to 
explain  the  atoning  efficacy  of  His  work.  The 
inference  ia  made  that  human  nature  in  this  char- 
nctcr  ia  not  a  concrete,  limited  entity,  mich  as  is 
the  human  nature  of  the  individual  man,  bnt 
tather  generic  or  universal.  It  is  then  argued 
that  Chriat  ia  perfecting  Hia  own  human  nature 
Sanctified  human  nature  in  general.  Again,  it  is 
claimed  that,  in  virtue  of  His  literal  community 
With  men,  Eia  doing  was  in  the  proper  sense  a 
transaction  within,  as  well  as  tor,  the  whole  body 
of  humanity.  As  an  eminently  spiritual  writer 
haa  expressed  the  thought,  '  every  man  was  a  part 
of  Him,  and  He  felt  the  ains  of  every  man,  not  in 
sympathy,  but  in  sorrow  and  abhorrence '  (Thomas 
Erskine).  To  such  representations  it  is  legitimate 
to  reply,  that  what  needs  to  be  sanctified  is  not 
human  nature  in  il«elf,  but  myriads  of  human 
beings  ;  that  the  sanctilt cation  of  human  nature  in 
Christ  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  to  have  any 
immediate  effect  upon  its  sauctification  elsewhere, 
Inasmuch  aa  hnnian  nature  in  Christ  cannot  be 
tejiarded  aa  a  stuff  oat  of  which  men  universally 
Gj-e  fashioned ;  and  that  a  generic  or  univemal 
hnman  nature  belongs  purely  to  the  realm  of  the 
conceptual,  and  cannot  possibly  have  any  place  in 
the  sphere  of  real  being.  In  short,  the  line  of 
representation  in  question  rests  upon  a  fiction 
Which  modem  philosophy  for  the  most  part  has 
ilisconntenanced — the  liction  of  the  real  existence 
of  nniveisala. 

4,  While  it  is  impossible  to  he  satisfied  ndth  any 
one  of  these  historic  theories,  as  respects  its  bear- 
ing on  the  integrity  or  concrete  reality  of  Christ's 
manhood,  it  b  far  from  easy  to  offer  a  delinit*  aub- 
fltitute  which  is  not  open  to  exception.  Indeed,  an 
attempt  at  strict  construction  is  certain  to  mis- 
carry. The  extraordinary  as  such  rebels  a^insl 
complete  elucidation,  anduy  sappodtion  the  union 
of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  Christ  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact.  Any  one  who  accepts  the  Incarna- 
tion ninat  aiimit  that  the  individuality  of  Christ's 
manhood  was  specially  conditioned  ;  nut  equally, 
any  one  who  admits  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  Incarnation  mnst  grant  the  impossibility  of 
giving  a  full  explanation  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  this  special  conditioning.  We  cannot  fully  con- 
stme  onr  o«ti  relation  to  the  Divine ;  how  then 
should  we  expect  to  gain. clear  insight  into  the 


relation  of  the  human  to  the  Divine  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord !  Probably  the  beat  that  can  be  done- 
is  to  form  an  ideal  picture  of  the  normal  relation 
of  perfected  manhood  to  the  Divine,  and  then 
beyond  this  to  postnlat*  the  mastery  of  a  a^ecint 
bond  between  Christ's  manhood  and  His  Divinity. 
The  forming  of  the  ideal  picture  will  be  distinctly 
helpful.  For,  having  clearly  apprehended  the 
great  truth  that  manhood  loses  nothing  of  its 
proper  character  by  intimate  union  with  the 
Divme,  that  the  human  spirit  is  never  more  itself 
than  when  it  ia  possessed  by  and  insphered  in  tho  - 
Divine  Spirit,  that  freedom  is  never  so  complete  aa 
when  the  human  will  by  its  own  consent  passes 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  the  Divine  will, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  believe  that  manhood  in 
Christ  suffered  no  retrenchment  by  its  extra- 
ordinary  nnion  with  the  Divine,  but  rather  is  to 
be  accounted  the  full-orbed  specimen  of  manhood 
as  respects  ethical  worth  and  all  tender  and  beauti- 
ful traits,  ' 
Taken  in  a  popular  sense,  rather  than  in  relation 
to  Christological  theory,  the  subject  of  individu< 
ality  suggests  a  discussion  of  those  characteristics 
which  may  be  regarded  as  specially  distinctive  of 
Christ  as  a  historic  personage,  "rhis  discussion, 
however,  is  reserved  for  the  art.  Unkjueness, 

ffiw™  qf  Iha  DtKtTiTif  of  at 
k,  flu- '  "„_.  ,.    . 

it  Idfot  q/  CTIrirtiowIy,  I 
(MitiD  rrriUttit,  oh.  a.  i  HUngworOi,  Pirrvinatilg  Human  ai\d 
Di'^at.  HeNKY  C.  SHELDOS. 

INDOLENCE The  spirit  of  Christ's  religion  ia 

inimical  to  indolence  in  the  sphere  of  business 
(Lk  16",  Mt  24"  25"),  hut  more  especially  indolent 
Christianity  is  salt  irithout  lavtnir  (Mt  6").  Not 
only  is  a  state  of  salvation  hard  to  mtuntain  (Mt 
7"),  but  perfection  is  to  be  aimed  at  (5").  Ari 
enemy  sows  tares  while  we  sleep  (13").  The  oil 
in  our  tamps  consumes  as  we  rest  (2S').  Watch-, 
fulness  is  the  very  opposite  of  indolence  (26"). 
The  hid  talent  will  reproach  the  indolent  in  the 
day  of  reckoning  (2S'').  Moat  deadly  ia  thq 
spiritual  indolence  which  is  satiafied  to  have 
Abraham  for  father  (Lk  3",  Jn  »"),  or  Christ  for 
Saviour,  without  response  to  the  impulses  of  the 
Uoly  Spirit,  the  source  of  life  and  motion  and 
progress. 

A  signal  judgment  may  be  executed  upon  the 
indolent  soul,  either  after  a  period  of  further  pro> 
bation  (Lk  IS""'),  or  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
when  that  day  comes  as  a  snare  (Lk  21").  and  the 
Judge  pronounces  the  sentence  (Mk  11'*).  The 
conscience  must  bo  kept  awake  and  intelligent 
(Mt  6»^  ").  The  beginnings  of  evil  must  be 
checked  (v.""-).  The  ears  must  be  open  to  learn, 
and  the  heart  ready  to  believe  (11").  The  rock 
foundation  to  build  the  honse  npon  may  need 
much  toil  to  reach  it  (7").  And  contmually 
tiie  servant  of  Christ  most  be  ready  for  hu 
Master's  coming,  with  loins  girded  and  lights 
burning  (Lk  12**l.~Love  is  not  indolent  in  seeking 
the  lost  sheep  {Mt  18"),  Hope  ia  not  indolent  in 
running  to  the  sepulchre  (Jn  20*},  or  hastening  to 
the  manger  (Lk  2").  Faith  ia  not  indolent  in 
pressing  through  the  crowd  to  be  healed  (Mk  5"), 
'  The  zeal  of  thine  house  shall  eat  me  np '  (Jn  2"), 
See  also  art.  Slotiipuliiess. 

W.  B,  Frahkland. 

IHFHIOT.— 

I.  The  period  ot  Inhincr,  proper])'  ipe&kiiie.  m>T  ^  Cakrn  aa 
lying  bcCwcen  the  birlh  of  a  child  ■nd  Its  beLng  ireined ;  imd 
UebcEW  chUdRn  were  unmU}-  vnned  at  tn-o  yisn  o(  an  or 
tliembnuU.  Quite  a  nunibrr  ot  tfrnu  ub  lucd  In  Ueta.  to 
desoribe  {JiHdhood  and  youth  at  varioiii  itagea;  and  In  this 
earlletl    period  before  ■  child   bu  beoomit  a  (rnrnfll  {Sinj 

l»^y;CI..^^J.thE(^e"■)!w™(f^■  'haini,' 
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'barnO,  P3^*  (tbe  ■ooklingX  and  Vfijf  (or  SfpX  •^  indioatiiiflr 
dependence  for  nourishment.  In  MT,  apart  from  the  general 
ose  of  rme  or  wmZiw^  the  terms  nsed  are  0)fi^^  (applying  to 
the  unborn  child  as  well  [Uc  l^JX  and  (2)  tnwM,  The  aspect  of 
infancy  connoted  by  tiwrn^  as  contrasted  with  the  Heb.  terms, 
is  inability  to  speak  (-Lat  vnfan$y    In  Mt  21^,  in  the  quota* 

tion  frcnn  Fs  S*,  LXX,  the  Greek  truislators  use  v^mt  BM^Tf\Vf 
and  the  ptcp.  ft)X^«»»  as^  pi^\  With  the  exception  of  Lk  18^, 
$pi^  occurs  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Uc's  account  of  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and  tnvt^t  in  addition  to  Mt  21^^  only  in  a  figurative 
useinMtll»°Lklon. 

2.  All  that  the  Grospels  have  to  tell  oonoeming 
the  infancy  of  Jesns  is  found  in  Lk  2  and  Mt  2. 
Exclnding  the  story  of  the  Birth,  we  have  the 
following  series  of  events : — the  Oircomcision,  the 
Presentation,  the  Visit  of  the  Ma«i,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Cmooents,  the 
Return  and  Settlement  at  NazareUi.  The  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  weaving  these 
narratives  into  a  coherent  and  harmonious  whole 
are  now  generally  reo(>gni2ed«  Harmonists  have 
not  been  able  to  agree  even  as  to  the  time-order  in 
which  the  events  should  be  placed.  (Andrews,  in 
his  Life  of  Our  Lord,  p.  91  f.,  conveniently  shows 
the  diversity  that  has  obtained).  If  it  were  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  settle  such  order, 
Wieseler's  view  {Chron.  Synopsis^  L  ch.  iii)  seems 
the  most  reasonable,  arran^g  as  follows: — Oir- 
cumcbion,  Presentation  (or  Purification  of  Manr), 
Visit  of  the  Magi,  Flight  into  Egypt  and  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  Return  to  ^lazareth.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  narrative  in  Mt  2  is  concerned,  it 
is  evidently  unrelated  to  Lk.*s  account  of  the 
infancy  of  Jesus;  it  stands  as  a  story  by  itself, 
detached  from  its  own  context ;  the  opening  {rod  8i 
'IrfcoO  yepwrfdirros,  ic.r.X.)  is  quite  indefinite  as  a 
time-expression,  and  anything  like  chronological 
interest  is  at  a  minimum. 

The  accounts  of  the  Infancy  comprise:  (a) 
normal  features — the  Circumcision,  the  Presenta- 
tion (= Purification  of  Mary  and  Redemption  of 
the  Firstborn) ;  and  (b)  peculiar  features — tne  Visit 
of  the  Magi  and  connected  incidents. 

As  for  (a),  it  is  noticeable  that  we  have  these 
particulars  given  in  Lk.  alone.  The  rites  appointed 
to  be  performed  on  the  birth  of  a  Hebrew  boy,  a 
firstborn,  were  duly  carried  out.  The  Circumci- 
sion took  place  on  the  eighth  day  (Lk  2*'),  i,e.  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  ancient  law  and  usage 
(Lv  12*).  Ag^in,  after  the  proper  interval  (Lv  12*) 
the  Purification  of  Mary  with  all  due  rites  took 
place  at  the  Temple  (Lk  2"). 

The  avrSt  ('their  purification')  cannot  without  itrain  be 
made  to  refer  to  any  out  both  Joseph  and  Mary  who  brousbt 
the  child  to  Jerusalem  (see  also  t.O).  This,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
pretation making  mvrih  refer  to  mother  and  child  (see,  e.a., 
rendering  of  the  Twentieth  Cent.  NT),  is  in  conflict  with  the 
ritual  law  (Lv  12) ;  and  the  reading  followed  by  AV  ('Aer  purifica- 
tion'X  which  has  practieaUy  no  MS  authority,  is  an  evident 
correction  to  remove  the  discrepancy. 

The  offering  brought  was  that  prescribed  tor 
persons  in  humble  circumstances  (Lv  12^),  though 
the  regulation  is  so  quoted  in  Lk  2^  that  this  does 
not  explicitly  appear.  The  Presentation  of  the 
infant  Jesus  involved  at  the  same  time  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  the  Redemption  of  the  firstborn  son, 
as  the  reference  to  Ex  13^-  ^  shows.  In  our  Lord's 
day  a  rabbinical  regulation  had  added  to  the 
Mosaic  rule  the  condition  that  the  child  thus  pre- 
sented and  redeemed  should  be  free  from  physical 
defect  and  blemish. 

In  the  Pentateuch  this  devotion  of  the  male  firstborn  of  both 
man  and  beast  to  Jahweh,  carrying  with  it  the  necessity  of  re- 
demption in  the  case  of  sons,  is  naced  as  to  its  institution  to  the 
smiting  of  the  firstborn  in  -Egyp^  <^t  the  Exodus  (Ex  IS^,  Nu 
313).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  an  afllnity 
between  this  Hebrew  custom  and  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings 
amongst  the  Arabs,  and  that  they  have  a  common  source  in  ideas 
of  taboo  as  associated  with  the  firstborn— ideas  belonging  to  a 
remote  Semitic  antiquity  (see  W.  B.  Smith,  RS*  p.  4e2ff.)i 

Yet  in  connexion  with  these  ordinary  incidents 


of  infancy  among  the  Jews  we  have  touches  of  the 
unusual,  though  the  f  oi-ecast  of  a  great  destiny  thus 
indicated  is  not  oer  se  an  incredible  feature  of  the 
dawn  of  such  a  life.  At  the  dlircumcision  the  name 
Jesus  was  given,  we  are  told  (Lk  2"),  in  accordance 
with  an  angelic  intimation  to  Mary  prior  to  con'> 
ception  (1*^),  a  matter  in  which,  it  may  be  noted,  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  representation  in  Mt 
lu-»  appears.  At  the  Presentation  the  part  played 
by  Simeon  and  Anna  (Lk  2^")  forms  an  unwonted 
accompaniment  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion, 
and  wonderfully  breaks  in  upon  the  even  recital  of 
customaiv  proceeding  (cf.  w.***  ").  The  close 
parallel,  however,  which  exists  here  with  the  story 
of  John  the  Baptist's  birth  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Cf.  Lk  !»•  «^  and  1»  2" ;  also  l»-'»  and  2"*". 
The  character  of  t^e  narratives  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  as  regards  such  elements  as  these,  sug- 
gests that  we  have  thus  conveyed  to  us  *  the  tracu- 
tional  Jewish-Christian  views  of  Jesus,'  and  argues 
a  special  Jewish-Christian  (Palestinian)  source  (see 
Moffatt,  Historical  NT,  p.  651  ff.). 

{b)  The  more  peculiar  features  are  furnished  by 
the  narrative  in  Mt  2.  It  b  quite  unnecessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  stories  themselves ;  out 
some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  considerable 
problems  to  which  they  give  rise.  Did  thev  form 
from  the  very  first  an  integral  part  of  Mt.'8  (jrospel? 
Considerations  of  style  ana  general  structure 
favour  the  probability  of  their  being  from  another 
hand  than  that  which  furnished  the  main  body  of 
the  Gospel.  The  stories  are  not  therefore  to  be 
rejected  as  without  historic  basis ;  nor  are  we  to 
cast  them  aside  on  the  arbitrary  ground  of  intrinsic 
incredibility.  But  we  cannot  i^ore  the  striking 
features  of  the  narrative  that  raise  the  question  as 
to  what  the  nature  of  the  narrative  precisely  is. 
Consider,  «^.,  the  use  made  of  dream- warnings 
(yy  12.  iz.19.33^.  the  peculiarities  in  the  leading  of 

the  '  star '  (seen  first  in  the  East,  then  lost  sight  of 
— else  they  had  not  gone  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 
Bethlehem — only  to  reappear  and  go  before  them 
to  Bethlehem,  moving  in  the  heavens,  and  at 
last  stoppinjg  *  over  where  the  young  child  was*); 
the  symDolic  character  of  the  thr^fold  ofiering 
(v.u);  and,  lastly,  the  dominant  interest  in  the 
element  of  prophetic  fulfilment,  making  each  turn 
in  the  story  answer  to  some  passage  from  the 
prophets  (w.**  "•  "•  *),  the  correspondence  in  some 
cases  being  but  remote  and  obscure.  We  at  once 
characterize  as  legendanr  such  embroidery  of  the 
story  of  the  Magi  as  malces  them  '  three  kings  of 
Orient,'  gives  tnem  names,  and  elaborates  their 
after  history,  and  such  features  as  the  ox  and  the 
ass  incessantly  adoring  the  Child  {Gosp,  ^psewio- 
Mt) ;  but  is  the  story  as  it  stands  m  Mt.  abso- 
lutely h«e  from  elements  of  the  same  order  ?  The 
narrative  is  so  naive,  e.g.,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
and  beside  the  mark  to  venture  seriously  on  calcu- 
lations to  prove  that  some  astronomical  pheno-. 
menon,  sucn  as  a  conjunction  of  planets,  really 
explains  what  is  said  oi  the  star. 

The  story  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
cannot  be  said  to  be  inherently  improbable.  Herod 
was  not  the  man  to  hesitate  at  such  a  measure  if 
occasion  arose  for  it.  Absence  of  oonfirmatonr 
references  in  history  also  goes  for  little  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  considered.  Macrobius 
[ScUum.  ii.  4),  writing  in  the  5th  cent.,  states  that 
Augustus,  hearing  that  some  baby  boys  of  less 
than  two  years  of  age  had  been  put  to  death  at 
Herod's  command,  and  that  the  lung's  own  child 
was  amongst  those  killed,  said  '  Melius  est  Herodis 
porcum  esse  auam  filium.'  This  looks  like  a  re- 
ference ;  but  now  strange,  if  it  were  so,  that  the 
Mt.  narrative  should  fail  to  notice  such  a  notable 
circumstance !  It  is  a  curious  passage,  but  evi- 
dently idl  its  interest  is  in  the  Emperor's  bon  mot. 
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playing  on  the  Gr.  terms  for  *  pig  *  (Df )  and  '  son ' 
{vl6t).  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  little  ones  slain  most  have  been  com- 
paratively small  (Edersheim  savs  '  probably  20  at 
most/  i.  214),  in  correction  of  later  exaggerations 
(perhaps  helped  by  the  vivid  language  of  v.^) ;  but 
tnis  does  not  destroy  the  pathetic  element  in  snch 
an  association  vntn  the  infancy  of  our  Lord  in 
Christian  tradition.  But,  all  things  considered, 
though  it  is  plausible  to  suggest  that  we  have  here 
a  designed  Messianic  parallel  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  infant  Moses,  the  parallel  is  not  so  close  as  to 
suggest  pure  invention,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
all  substratum  of  fact  to  be  wanting. 

Sugg^tions,  also,  which  see  in  the  '  Repose  in 
Egypt,'  as  it  used  to  be  called,  only  a  typical  indi- 
cation of  Jesus  as  the  vine  of  Israel  '  brought  out 
of  Egypt'  (art.  *  Gospels'  in  Encyc.  Bibl,  n,  1780), 
are  not  wholly  convincing  and  satisfactory.  At 
the  same  time,  as  regards  the  whole  narrative  in 
Mt  2,  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  affords  no  solution  of  the  difficulties 
to  which  it  gives  rise  when  compared  with  the 
representations  of  Lk.,  especially,  e.^.,  in  the  im- 
plication that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  continuously 
resident  at  Bethlenem  probably  until  Jesus  was 
nearly  two  years  old,  ana  that  tliey  went  to  Naza- 
reth to  live  only  after  their  return  irom  Egypt. 

8.  The  sources  of  the  Infancy  narratives  remain 
a  subject  of  debate.  Speaking  of  the  Mt.  docu- 
ment in  particular,  Sanday  says  'we  are  in  the 
dark'  (art.  'Jesus  (Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  644). 
Kesch's  well-known  attempt  to  establish  an  original 
Hebrew  '  Childliood-Gospel,'  having  as  parts  of  its 
contents  both  the  Lk.  and  Mt.  stories,  has  failed 
to  cairy  conviction.  An  important  problem,  how- 
ever,  is  presented  by  a  comparison  of  these  narra- 
tives with  the  conspicuous  features  of  certain  of 
the  Apocryphal  (jrospels,  particularly  the  Protevan- 
gelium  of  Jamea^  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas^ 
and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  ChUdJiood,  It  may 
be  said  that  it  is  just  at  such  a  point  as  this  that 
the  apocr^hal  writings  come  most  noticeably  into 
contairct  with  our  Canonical  Gospels,  as  also  il  is  in 
the  ministry  and  teaching  of  Jesus  that  they  depart 
most  widely  from  them.  A  superabundance  of 
fantastic  elements  in  these  Christian  Apocrypha  is 
at  once  revealed  on  the  most  superficial  compari- 
son :  still  there  are  elements  in  common,  and  nere 
and  there  points  of  close  contact.  In  the  Gospel  of 
the  Childhood^  e.g,,  we  have  the  story  of  the  Magi 
woven  into  the  narrative,  and  Mt  2^  is  almost  liter- 
ally paralleled,  as  also  the  adoration  and  offering 
of  the  threefold  gift  (see  H.  Sike's  edition  of  1697, 
with  Lat.  tr.  p.  17),  though  at  the  same  time  the 
most  curious  divergences  appear.  It  is  most  im- 
probable that  our  narratives  were  directly  borrowed 
from  any  of  these  apocryphal  works  and  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  Canonical  Gospels.  It  seems  also 
unlikely  that  our  Gospels  were  used  specifically  in 
the  production  of  any  of  the  Apocrypna,  and  that 
out  of  our  (jospels  the  narratives  in  Mt  1. 2  and 
Lk  1.  2  were  simply  taken  for  expansion  into  the 
extraordinary  congeries  of  marvels  of  which  these 
extra-canonical  writings  mostly  consist.  Why  may 
not  canonical  and  apocryphal  accounts  have  alike 
originated  in  a  common  early  tradition,  though 
they  have  flowed  so  far  apart?  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  those  who  promulgated  and  those 
who  received  most  of  tne  Apocirphal  Crospels 
sincerely  believed  themselves  to  oe  Christians. 
Pseudo-Matthew  indeed  openly  professes  to  be 
actuated  by  the  love  of  Chnst  in  writing  his 
wonder-crowded  account  of  the  infancy  and  boy- 
hood of  our  Lord.  Our  narratives,  however,  are 
characterized  by  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  re- 
straint when  compared  with  such  accounts  as  his ; 
they  proclaim  themselves  so  much  nearer  what  the 


facts  must  have  been.  But  one  source  of  apocry- 
phal developments  appears  to  have  been  the  deep- 
seated  fondness  of  Jews  for  haggdddth  (see  Donehoo, 
The  Apocryphal  and  Legendary  Life  of  Christy  p. 
xix) ;  and  one  great  feature  of  such  haggdddth  was 
the  interest  shovm  in  connecting  OT  prophecies 
with  fulfilments.  The  question  suggests  itself 
whether  haggadic  elements  may  not  even  have 
found  their  way  into  our  brief  canonical  narratives. 
If  it  be  so,  it  cannot  detract  from  the  supreme 
value  of  the  portraiture  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels. 
G.  H.  Box  (in  ZNTW,  1905,  p.  80  ff.)  suggests  that 
Mt  1.  2  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  midrdsh,  which 
means  much  the  same  thing,  though  otherwise  ex- 
pressed. The  historical  rasis,  that  is  to  say,  is 
treated  in  subservience  to  edification  and  the  ex- 
pression of  a  Messianic  faith.  See  also  artt.  Babe, 
Childhood. 

LiTERATURS.  —  Llves  of  Chilst;  Sapplemental  Mction  of 
SandA>''8  art  *  Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Ramsay,  Was 
Chritt  bom  at  Bethlshemf ;  Beach,  *  Das  Kindheits^vangelium' 
(TU  iv.  Heft  8, 1897) ;  Gore,  Distertatioru.p.  12  ff. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

INFLUENCE.— 1.  The  influence  of  Christ 
DURING  His  life.  — (a)  On  His  disciples, —  This 
from  the  very  first  was  remarkable.  The  short 
interview  that  John  and  Andrew  had  with  Jesus 
after  He  had  been  pointed  out  by  their  old  mastei 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketn  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  seems  to  have  carried  them  away  at 
once.  Andrew  has  no  misgivings,  but  goes  off  to 
his  brother  with  the  great  news  that  they  have 
found  the  Messiah  (Jn  1*^).  The  disciples, 
spiritually  minded  thoush  they  were,  must  nave 
felt  all  tne  prejudices  that  wiaely  existed  against 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  as  a  poor  and  un- 
distinguished person  from  a  northern  village  of  no 
reputation,  and  yet  they  were  at  once  conquered. 
One  evening^s  conversation  convinced  them  that 
He  was  their  Prince.  A  like  instantaneous  recog- 
nition is  recorded  of  Bartholomew,  if  he  be,  as 
seems  likely,  the  same  as  Nathanael.  He  has 
difficulties  to  overcome  which  he  had  frankly 
stated  to  Philip  when  he  ran  in  with  the  same 
great  news  that  Andrew  had  told  Peter.  But  they 
vanish  before  the  presence  and  words  of  his  Lord. 
The  encouraging  description  of  his  own  character  set 
Nathanael  wonaering,  and  when  this  was  followed 
by  news  which  showed  that  He  knew  of  some 
secret  passage  in  his  life,  he  confesses  His  great- 
ness in  the  fullest  terms,  *  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel'  (1^).  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  to  be  not^  that  the  impression  is 
made  not  by  any  miracle  or  sign,  but  by  what 
Christ  was  and  wnat  He  said.  A  little  later  there 
follows  the  first  sign,  —  the  changing  of  water 
into  wine, — and  with  it  the  natural  deepening  of 
the  hold  Christ  had  on  His  disciples  (2*'*).  All 
their  previous  hopes  were  confirmed  (*crediderunt 
amplius,'  Bengel).  Up  to  this  time  there  are  no 
hostile  influences  at  work.  As  simple-minded  men 
they  probably  supposed  that  all  the  world  would 
share  their  sangume  hopes.  The  cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  follow^  as  it  was  by  public  questioning 
as  to  His  right  to  take  that  bold  step  (2^^*)f  was 
probably  the  first  indication  that  He  would  not 
oe  able  to  influence  all  men  alike. 

From  that  time  onward  the  attempt  to  break 
down  our  Lord's  influence  becomes  much  more 
definite  and  decided.  His  supposed  birthplace, — 
Nazareth, — His  humble  parentage.  His  lack  of  a 
really  good  education,  all  these  and  many  other 
objections  were  constantly  urged  (Jn  7^),  and 
must  have  caused  some  duficulty  in  the  disciples' 
minds.  His  great  assertions  that  He  was  the  Bread 
of  Life  and  the  Light  of  the  world  (Jn  6»- « 
8"  9"),  aroused  great  opposition  and  lost  Him 
many  friends.    But  when  after  eighteen  months  of 
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criticism,  obloquy,  and  insult,  He  asked  His  dis- 
ciples definitely  as  to  their  opinion  about  Him, 
they  replied  tnrough  Peter  ^vithout  hesitation: 
'  Thou  curt  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God ' 
(^f  1 16^*).  It  is  true  that  this  was  the  conviction 
they  had  had  at  the  outset,  but  it  had  not  been 
tested,  it  had  not  been  held  against  the  whole 
world.  The  disciples  were  not  fanatics,  they  were 
not  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  their  own  Church 
and  nation ;  they  felt  keenly  the  opposition  and 
hatred  which  their  view  everywhere  encountered, 
and  vet  they  held  it.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  our 
Ijord  s  personal  influence.  That  He  knew  their 
difficulties  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  He  prayed 
for  them  before  He  asked  the  Question  (Lk  9^). 
That  He  rejoiced  in  their  loyalty  is  also  plain 
from  the  great  words  spoken  to  Peter  (Mt  16"'^). 
The  Transfiguration  followed  quickly  (Mt  17^  II), 
in  order  that  the  three  disciples  who  knew  Him 
best  might  have  something  to  fall  back  upon  in 
the  greater  difficulties  that  lay  before  them.  Soon 
our  Lord  became  a  proscribed  person,  not  onlv  ex- 
communicated from  all  the  synagogues  of  the  land, 
but  bringing  under  that  ban  nQl  Mis  friends  (Jn 
9**).  Their  loyalty,  however,  remained  unbroken 
except  in  one  case,  that  of  Judas.  This  man  must 
have  felt  our  Lord's  influence  at  one  time,  and 
indeed  been  always  more  or  less  under  it.  He 
could  not  tear  himself  away  from  it,  though  he 
was  feeling  more  and  more  uncomfortable  in  the 
barren  prospects  that  Christ's  language  and  the 
hostility  of  the  world  seemed  to  suggest.  Only 
little  by  little  he  stifled  it,  and  we  may  well  believe 
that  it  was  not  till  the  very  last,  even  after  he  had 

Sromised  to  betray  Him,  tnat  it  failed.  Then  St. 
ohn  (13^)  adds  the  significant  words,  *  After  the 
sop,  then  entered  Satan  into  him,'  and  the  disciple 
was  lost. 

The  severest  test  was  felt  after  the  arrest.  That 
the  Prince  and  Messiah  should  be  betrayed  bv  His 
own  people  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  ana  that 
they  should  clamour  for  His  death,  was  the  greatest 
trial  that  a  faithful  friendship  has  ever  had  to  bear. 
It  is  true  the  disciples  ought  to  have  known  their 
Scriptures ;  but,  like  good  people  to-dav,  they  fol- 
lowed current  interpretations  instead  of  searching 
the  Holy  Writings  for  themselves.  That  our  Lord's 
influence  would  nave  remained  with  them  had  He 
not  risen  again  b,  of  course,  certain ;  but  it  would 
have  been  the  influence  of  a  holy  life  and  a  great 
example,  not  of  an  abiding  Presence  and  a  mag- 
nificent hope.  This  was  ^ven  them  by  the  Resur- 
rection, which  at  once  illuminated  all  the  per- 
plexities of  the  past  and  made  His  MessiaJ^hip  a 
felt  reality.  And  after  Pentecost  they  found  their 
minds  and  imaginations  extraordinarily  stimulated 
by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  witnessed 
to  every  word  and  act  of  the  Crucified  and  Risen 
Christ. 

(6)  On  the  people. — This  was  as  surprising  in  its 
own  way  as  His  influence  on  the  disciples.  *  They 
heard  Him  gladly'  (Mk  12").  They  would  have 
taken  Him  'by  force  and  made  him  king'  (Jn 
6").  They  prevented  any  open  act  of  hostility 
against  Him  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  who  were 
afraid  of  them  (Lk  20*»  22*).  They  never  could 
make  up  their  minds  who  He  was,  but  yet  were 
convinced  He  was  no  ordinary  person.  He  was 
either  Elijah,  or  the  great  expected  Prophet,  or 
Jeremiah,  or  even  the  Baptist  risen  again  (Mt 
16**  II).  That  they  turned  completely  round  at  the 
last  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  malign  influence  of 
the  Pharisees  joined  to  the  great  <Usappointment 
experienced  wnen  nothing  followed  the  events  of 
Palm  Sunday.  Like  the  people  of  Lystra,  they 
were  enraged  at  having  openly  declared  themselves 
on  the  side  of  a  movement  wnich  seemed  to  have 
no  result.    Our  Lord's  influence  on  the  people  was 


just  what  we  should  expect*  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  consider  its  particular  character. 

(c)  On  His  enemies, — At  first  it  strikes  us 
strangely  that  One  who  not  only  did  no  harm,  but 
always  went  about  doing  gooa,  One  who  refused 
to  be  entrapped  into  any  political  movement.  One 
who  observed  fasts  ana  festivals,  attended  syna- 

fogue  and  temple,  should  have  excited  such  bitter 
ostility.  He  nad  none  of  the  marks  of  a  ^eat 
social  reformer,  disliked  crowds  and  great  cities, 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  any  excitement  caused 
by  His  words  or  deeds,  chose  for  His  intimate 
fnends  plain  middle-cUss  men  who  had  no  par- 
ticular mark  about  them  except  their  religious- 
ness. All  His  teaching  was  constructive  rather 
than  destructive.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  Gentiles 
as  His  servant  Paul  did,  nor  of  the  Temple  as 
Stephen  did.  He  was  indignant  at  the  abuses 
of  the  time,  and  was  unsparing  in  His  condemna- 
tion of  Pharisees  and  scribes,  but  the  hostility  had 
set  in  before  that,  and  its  only  explanation  is  the 
hatred  of  bad  men  to  a  holy  life. 

{d)  On  individuals, — (a)  The  visit  of  Nicodemus 
shows  something  of  the  power  Jesus  exercised  in 
public.  Although  Nicodemus  was  a  person  of 
some  importance,  he  treats  our  Lord,  in  spite  of 
His  humole  circumstances,  as  not  only  a  great  but 
a  Divine  t€»&cher  hom  whom  he  would  gladly 
learn  (Jn  3^).  And  the  conversation  with  Him  on 
that  occasion  bore  fruit.  (j9)  Pilate,  too,  was  evi- 
dently greatly  impressed  by  Jesus.  With  his  in- 
born contempt  for  the  Jews  he  would  have  decided 
the  matter  the  Sanhedrin  brought  before  him  very 
quickly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  majesty  of  Jesus' 
presence  and  the  brief  but  striking  words  He 
spoke.  That  he  should  have  been  afraid  when  the 
Jews  told  him  that  the  prisoner  had  claimed  to  be 
the  Son  of  Crod  and  at  once  sought  another  inter- 
view, shows  that  there  was  a  mysterious  influence 
about  our  Lord  "^hich  made  the  governor  feel  un- 
comfortable ;  and  this  fear  was  only  increased 
when  his  question,  'Whence  art  thou?'  received 
no  answer  (Jn  IQ"'*)*  (7)  Even  Caiaphas  treats 
Christ  with  a  respect  which  he  would  have  gladly 
dispensed  with.  His  continued  sUence  1^  the 
hign  priest  to  take  the  very  unusual  step  of  forcing 
some  statement  out  of  Him  by  solemn  adjuration 
(Mt  28**).  (8)  The  most  touching  illustrations  of 
Christ's  influence  are  found  amongst  the  sinful. 
They  were  drawn  to  Him  as  steel  to  the  magnet. 
He  was  their  friend  (Mt  11^^),  to  whom  they  could 
give  their  confidences.  Tired  of  life  they  turned 
instinctively  to  Him,  and  gladly  gave  Him  their 
all.  Matthew,  Zacchaeus,  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  are  only  typicisd  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  came  to  Him 
because  they  were  sure  of  His  love,  and  recognized 
that  He  haa  power  to  forgive. 

2.  Secret  of  Christs  influence.  —  (a)  Not 
the  influence  of  His  position  as  Son  of  God, — ^When 
we  remember  who  He  was,  the  Word  made  flesh, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  we  are  perhaps  surprised 
that  our  Lord  never  used  the  influence  01  His 
unique  position.  Had  He  chosen.  He  could  have 
done  what  He  was  tempted  to  do,  forced  men  to 
believe  by  some  plain  unmistakable  wonder  like 
that  of  tlurowing  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple  (Mt  4').  He  could  have  appeared  as  the 
great  I  AM  attended  by  legions  01  angels  (26"). 
He  could  have  declared  autnoritatively  that  He 
was  the  great  God,  and  proved  it  by  the  destruction 
of  the  towns  and  villages  which  denied  it  (Lk  9^^*)* 
He  could  have  used  His  position  and  forced  men 
to  recognize  it.  Aud  again  and  again,  as  the 
above  references  show.  He  was  tempted  to  do  it. 
But  He  rejected  the  temptation.  It  is  a  method, 
as  we  know,  fieelj  employed  in  the  world,  and 
widely  popular.    People  prefer  the  influence  of  the 
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direct  to  the  indirect.  They  like  to  have  some 
sign  from  heaven  which  will  save  them  the  trouble 
of  thinkine,  and  be  a  short  cut  to  a  difficult  con- 
clusion. And  the  Jews  were  always  seeking  this 
(Mt  12^) ;  always  hoping  that  He  would  either 
show  that  His  claims  were  invalid  and  that  He  was 
unable  to  give  a  sign,  or  satisfy  their  curiosity  by 
some  miracle.  Our  Lord  tells  them  that,  even  if 
He  cave  them  a  sign,  the  sign  of  a  man  risen  from 
the  dead,  it  would  have  no  effect  in  changing  their 
lives  (Lk  16^).  It  may  be  asked — But  what  about 
Hb  miracles  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  were  never 
done  as  a  proof  of  His  claims.  He  never  pro- 
claimed a  great  truth  and  then  worked  a  miracle 
to  show  it  was  true.  They  were  all  in  obedience 
to  an  earnest  call  for  hem ;  and  faith,  where  it 
could  be  had,  was  a  condition  essential  to  His 
working  (Mk  6').  When  done,  they  were  evi- 
dences, out  only  secondary  to  the  eviaence  of  His 
own  personality.  If  men  were  too  dull  to  believe 
in  Him  for  what  He  was,  then  there  was  still  the 
sign  of  His  works.  '  Though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works '  ( Jn  10") ;  *  Believe  me  that  I 
am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else 
believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake'  (14"). 

(b)  Not  the  influence  ofpornUarity, — In  the  next 
place,  Jesus  did  not  seek  mnuence  through  flatter- 
mg  people  or  rulers.  Satan  recognized  in  Christ 
extraorainary  attractive  powers.  His  love  and 
manners  were,  such  that  He  could,  had  He  chosen, 
have  won  over  the  whole  world  to  His  side.  Never 
in  anyone  had  there  been  such  rich  human  gifts, 
such  wide  sympathies,  such  intimate  knowledge  of 
men's  ways  and  hearts.  Satan's  attempt  to  persuade 
Christ  to  do  him  homage  (Mt  4*  ||  Lk  4^)  was  more 
subtle  than  is  often  supposed.  It  was  the  tempta- 
tion to  win,  through  flattery  of  the  world-power, 
— a  path  that  has  again  and  again  been  pursued  by 
great  men.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Christ 
never  sought  influence  that  way.  The  Pharisees 
and  Heromans  only  expressed  the  general  feeling 
in  saying,  '  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true, 
and  teachest  the  way  of  (jrod  in  truth,  and  carest 
not  for  anyone :  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person 
of  men'(Mt22i«). 

(c)  The  influence  of  personality,  -—  Christ  influ- 
enced men  not  by  the  majesty  of  His  position  nor 
by  His  marvellous  works,  but  by  His  personality. 
It  was  what  He  was  more  than  what  He  said  or 
did.  Men  felt  about  Him  that  He  was  always 
infinitely  greater  than  anything  He  said.  And  it 
was  because  of  the  tremendous  force  that  sprang 
forth  from  His  personality  that  He  could  say  the 
most  amazing  things  witnout  amazing.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  disciples  were,  during  His 
lifetime,  feeling  their  way  towards  the  mystery  of 
His  Person.  They  did  not  know  at  first  what 
they  knew  afterwards.  And  yet  they  could  feel 
thankful  for  teaching  which  placed  Uim  before 
wife  and  child,  before  brother  or  sister  (Mt  10*'). 
They  welcomed  Him  as  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life.  He  did  not  point  it  out,  for  He  was  it. 
He  did  not  give  it  as  something  apart  from  Him- 
self. All  this,  which  would  have  Men  intolerable 
from  anyone  else,  was  a  relief  from  Him,  as  it 
expressed  in  words  their  own  feelings  (7").  So, 
too,  the  weight  of  His  authority  was  not  that  of 
the  scribes,  dependent  on  others,  but  that  derived 
from  His  own  personality.  It  was  this  that 
astonished  the  people,  who  were  accustomed  in 
their  teachers  to  quotations  from  others  and  to 
second-hand  information.  With  Him  it  was  always 
personal :  *  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testily 
that  we  have  seen*  (Jn  3").  Now  and  again  it 
flashed  forth  in  a  way  that  dazzled   and  over- 

Sowered,  as  when  the  men  of  Nazareth  wished  to 
ing  Him  over  the  cliff,  as  when  those  of  Jerusalem 
womd  have  stoned  Him,  as  when  those  sent  to 


arrest  Him  fell  back  when  He  declared  who  Ha 
was  (Lk  4»,  Jn  8"  18«). 

(d)  Power  of  the  Holy  (?Ao«^.— Beyond  all  this 
there  is  something  far  more  difficult  to  explain, 
viz.  the  effect  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
His  Baptism.  When  the  Baptist  was  asked  to 
account  for  the  influence  of  Christ,  he  replied,  '  A 
man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  him 
from  heaven,'  and  went  on  to  say  that  not  only 
was  the  Christ  above  all  as  coming  from  above> 
but  that  He  was  endowed  with  the  Spirit  beyond 
all  measure  (Jn  S''*^).  It  would  seem,  though 
the  passage  is  not  clear,  that  part  of  His  iniSuence 
was  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  His  own  spirit.  The  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
man  in  such  measure  as  man's  limitations  iJlow, 
was  given  to  the  infinite  heart  and  mind  of  Christ 
fully,  infinitely,  without  bound.  And  in  the  power 
of  tnat  Divine  Spirit  He  began  His  ministry  (Lk 
4^*1),  not  only  teaching  men's  minds,  but  by  the 
'finger  of  God'  (11") — an  expression  interpreted 
by  some  of  the  Holy  Ghost — casting  out  devils. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  mystery  of  the  union  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  Christ,  it  is  certain  that 
He  laid  stress  on  this  Power  as  being  that  which 
would  be  the  source  of  the  influence  His  disciples 
should  exercise. 

8.  Influence  of  the  disciples.— All  Christ's 
disciples,  without  exception,  were  to  be  influential. 
The  words, '  Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you'  (Ac  1^),  were  probably 
spoken  to  the  120  disciples,  numbering  some  women 
amongst  them.  They  were  to  rely  upon  Him.  He 
had  told  them  previously  that  in  the  difficult  situa- 
tions which  persecutions  would  create,  they  were 
not  to  be  anxious  as  to  how  best  to  answer  the 
accusations  of  their  adversaries :  He  Himself  would 
give  them  '  a  mouth  and  wisdom,'  and  then  further 
explained  W  saying, '  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit'  (Lk  21i*').  They  were  then  to 
influence  the  world  not  primarily  by  intellectual 

Sower  or  by  wonderful  signs,  but  by  that  which  is 
eeper  than  thought  or  ffifts,  namely,  their  own 
personality.  It  would  be  what  they  toere^  not 
what  they  had,  the  power  of  their  own  inner  spirit, 
not  that  of  cleverness ;  and  this  through  the  power 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Spirit  can  be  touched  only 
by  spirit,  personality  can  be  developed  only  by 
personality.  When,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  upon  them  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  it  was 
the  depths,  not  the  surface  of  their  lives,  that  were 
stirred.  It  was  not  the  development  of  mere  inteU 
lectual  gifts  which  enabled  them  to  communicate 
with  others,  but  such  an  enlargement  of  their  own 
spirits  that  they  felt  in  touch  with  the  whole  world, 
and  in  their  struggle  to  express  this  rush  of  sym- 
pathy, found  a  language  suitable  for  each  person 
with  whom  they  ccune  in  contact.  So  afterwards 
we  do  not  find  tne  gift  of  tongues  a  new  language, 
but  rather  an  endeavour  to  express  the  new  en- 
largement of  their  own  spirit.  They  felt  more 
than  they  could  express,  more  sometimes  than  their 
minds  could  recognize  (1  Co  14").  And  this  growth 
of  personality  is  what  we  see  even  in  the  brief 
records  of  the  NT :  Simon  becomes  Peter ;  Levi, 
Matthew ;  Bartholomew,  Nathanael ;  Joseph,  Bar* 
nabas ;  and  Saul,  PauL  Their  characters  are  not 
only  stronger,  but  fuller  and  larger,  and  through 
them  they  DuUt  up  churches,  and  changed  the  face 
of  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  Our  Lord  never 
supposes  they  will  be  efiective  through  education 
or  culture  or  the  presence  of  gifts.  *  Apart  from 
me  ye  can  do  nothing  *  ( Jn  15*).  But  the  co-opera- 
tion which  He  promises  as  the  secret  of  their  success 
is  not  that  of  a  master  who  gets  over  his  pupil's 
difficulty  by  solving  it  for  him,  but  that  of  one  who 
by  his  sympathy,  power,  and  skill  enables  him  to 
meet  it  for  nimself.    Christ  dwelt  in  them  through 


INHERITAITCE 

faith  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ftnd  worked 
in  llieiii  and  thruagh  them  in  every  painful  tanU 
tliey  had  to  accotnpTwh. 

ljREiTC»._PblllIn  Brooki,  fnjfufl 

L(ang  Chri-  -■■  '"  ■  — -"-—   ' • 

nun,  .  ,  .  ^    ^   ^   WALPOLE. 

IMHSRITANCB  (Mt  21«  Mk  IS^,  Lk  S0>* ;  Lk 

12";  K\-i]poroida,  derived  from  aX^pot,  'lot,'  'por- 
tion,' 'possession,'  and  vifuir,  'to own  or  adnunib- 
t«r').— 'The  ordinary  Biblical  idea  of  inheritance  is 
■  the  enjoynient  by  a  ri^'htfol  title  of  that  which  is 
not  the  frnit  of  perMiiwJ  exertion.  The  heir  being 
what  he  is  in  relation  to  others,  enters  npon  a 
poeaeKbiion  which  correspoods  with  his  position  ; 
bat  there  i»  no  necessary  thoaeht  of  saccession  to 
one  wlio  has  paHHed  away'  {Weatwjtt,  EjiutU  to 
the  Hebrews,  p.  168).  In  the  Gospels,  however, 
the  idea  of  succession  to  a  deceased  person  is  the 
prominent  one.  as  with  onreelves.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  ordinary  ancient  and  the  ordinary 
modem  conception  of  inheritance  is  tiiis :  We  have 
more  regard  to  the  mere  change  in  the  ownership 
of  certain  property  which  takes  place  :  the  ancient 
civilized  races  looked  rather  to  the  position  of  the 
heir  as  executor  and  administrator  of  the  deceased's 
property,  and  as  the  person  who,  being  clothed,  so 
to  speak,  witii  tlie  personality  of  the  deceased,  took 
upon  himself  ilII  the  obligations  of  the  testator,  as 
well  BJi  the  continuance  of  hlR  race  and  the  per- 
petuation of  his  family  religion.  The  lost  con. 
siderationH  were  the  most  prominent,  and  accoont 
for  the  prevalence  of  adoption  in  ancient  society. 
An  adopted  non,  or  a  relative  compelled  to  marry 
the  deceased's  daughter,  could  carry  on  the  family 
and  its  rites  as  well  as  a  real  eon.  (See  Matnes 
Aneieitl  Law,  ch.  vi.,  and  artt.  'Heir'  and  'In- 
heritance '  in  Hastings'  DB).  See  also  art.  Heir, 
Alex.  Souteh. 

IMH.— Inns  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  neither 
so  infrequent  nor  so  ill-equipped  ae  many  writers 
have  represented. 

Th™  St*pter  (Palrttine  in  tikt  Tima  <tf  CIitM,  1990,  p.  ES2), 

iom  &«,  leIC  >t  iin  Ins  ong  of  tbrir  oiuaber  who  W  UJ«u 
to  upon  the  ID*1  {fib.  ivL  T),  ulda  the  oommeal  ~  ■  ■ 
tdriaa  won  nn,  and  wen  loUDd  oob'  Id  vu?  m 
Other  wifun  oonvey  a»  Impmlon  that  tlw  011I7 
inFilHtlnawHikhwUaiu,  H  bin  utd  oomloruv  ■>  u>un; 
DOW  fooDd  la  many  fMUtt  ol  Uw  Bait,  and  often  dncrlbed  by 
nodcra  CnnUen  nai,  eg.,  BuickhaidS,  Tnaili  in  Strria,  18£S, 
p.  X ;  Layud.  NiJU  and  Bab.  ISU,  p.  IDS ;  Kinglake,  Ealhm. 
ch.  ivli.;a1»EIUo'iC^.art.  'dniTUiHnia'iaiid  Vipnitoui'a 
Ditt.,  art.  '  Cuiavamtrall '). 

ThiH  seems  to  the  present  writer  a  mistaken 
inference,  arising  partly  from  exaggerated  notions 
of  Oriental  hospitality,  and  partly  from  attribut- 
ing to  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  social  conditioni  which 
C vailed,  it  is  true,  in  patriarchal  times,  and  ore 
nd  even  now  on  the  great  trade  and  pilgrim 
' — *— IS  the  desert,  but  did  not  obtain  to  any- 


tomary  hospitality  of  the  East  (see  Hastings'  DB, 
S.V.,  and  art.  'Gaat'  in  Hamburger'a  BE)  may,  of 
course,  \ie  a  reason  why  inns  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word  should  be  less  needed  tlian  in  Western 
countries  ;  bnt  the  Btateinent  that  '  the  warm  com- 
mendatiourt  of  hospitality  in  the  NT  show  that 
even  in  the  Roman  period  the  bnildings  set  apart 
for  strangera  to  lodge  in  were  of  a  simple  character 
in  Paleutine'  {Entyc.  Bibl.  art.  'Inn'),  requires 
considerable  modiflcation. 


KtMlDB  ptaccf  of 

._ „.      A  aplrtt  fflo  1£>, 

H«  U>).    Ramny  aipiea  (Haninn'  DB,  Ext  VoL  p.  SM*)  tbat 
dTe  ol  tbu  niilDK  D(  boqiUUb'  wu  tfaa  dnlie  lo  p»- 


"'^F"'??.''' 


passages  are  cited  from  the  Tolmnd 
to  prove  the  extent  to  which  hospitality  prevailed 
among  the  Jews ;  but  this  traditional  virtue  was 
probably  more  praised  than  practised  in  the  1st 
century.  The  conditions  peculiar  to  a  nomad  life 
came  to  be  very  materially  modified  when  tlie 
countryside  waa  covered  with  populous  villages 
and  towns.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  Patieover,  if  a 
Jew  came  up  to  Jerusalem  from  any  part  of  tha 
empire,  he  would  find  entertainment  at  a  private 
house.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Uabbis  that,  not- 
withstanding the  crowds,  no  man  could  saj,  '  I 
have  not  found  a  bed  in  Jerusaleni  to  lie  in '  {Light- 
foot,  Woria,  1823,  ix.  p.  128) ;  bnt  what  it  the  Jew 
came  at  some  other  tune  than  at  one  of  the  great 
national  feasts!  What  if  a  Samaritan  camet 
Moreover,  there  was  a  large  population  of  heathen  j 
and  even  if  Jewish  habits  of  hospitality  to  Jews 
were  equal  in  practice  to  the  theory,  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  Gentile.  Even  to  a  Jew  a  Jew 
would  shnt  his  door.     When  Jesne  is  sendinj;  o 


,   Mk  « 


,  Lk 


free  entertainment  (Mt  10""" 
10'*  "). 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  argue  from  the  ( 
silence  of  contemporary  records  that  i 
rare.  It  would  not  be  guessed  by  a  reader  of  the 
Gospels  that  in  Jerusaleni  there  were  many  syna- 
gognes.*  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  were 
almost  as  many  inns  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  misleodine;  to  make  the  seneral  statement,  as 
though  it  applied  to  all  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
.i..k  .; ! (  .t,»  . ^^  ^,  \\\ey 


o  all  periods  o 
r  sense  of  the  U 
vn  in  the  Ea«t'(M'Clintock  a 


that ' : 

still  are,  unki 

Strong,  C)/c,  i      ,. 

JtwUk  Entyc.  (art,  '  Caravanserai ') : '  By  NT  times 

the  Holy  Land  had  been  sufGciently  developed  to 

afford  opportunity  for  real  inns.' 

The  influx  of  Greeks  into  Palestine,  the  constant 
presence  of  a  large  Roman  element,  civil  and 
military,  the  mlxM  retinue  attached  to  the  Her- 
odian  tourt,  the  increase  of  trade,  the  importation 
of  foreign  workmen,  the  presence  in  several  towns 
of  comi'onies  of  gladiators,  actors,  and  the  like. 


,   hut   ' 


lalBTBCKBl*,! 
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evei7Uiing>gneableUinv{ZKH.ii.  iiUi.  M).    Joaephui  (Jn(. 

n.  1.  1)  nblaa  that  when  Herod  tlie  Great  wm  crfshiatLntf 
ginua  at  Cieaarea,  be  entirtoined  1  number  ol  ainbaisadon  aud 


•ort  ot  Cieinrea  there  would  doobUeai  b< 
or  atOon  (d.  Jot.  A/  i.  ul.  7).  Thi 
'  1  Innfl  (which,  of  a 


deobiredUi  ...  ^    , 

'Cattle  muA  not  bo  plaoed  in  the  tnna  ol  hnllieti'  {Abodit 
Zara.  \L  l^ 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  were  numer- 
ous taverns  where  food  as  well  as  drink  could  be 
obtMned  (ct.  Frans  Delitzsch,  JevtUh  Artitan  Life 
in  the  Time  of  Chriit,  p,  47).  Not  only  heathen 
were  innkeepers,  but  Jews ;  not  only  men,  but 
women.  '  A  Jewish  woman  dealing  in  wine  once 
left  her  keys  in  charge  of  a  heathen,  and  the 
question  came  up  whether  her  wine  she  has  in  the 
tavern  is  allowed'  (Aboda  Zara,  v.  3J. 
jaliclier  {GUichnisredcn,  ii.  p.  590  ;  cf.  Bertholet, 
•  SHTatTO.  Bab.  Ettkiib.  W&a  ■  Jerun.  Mfgilta.  7id  (olUiaugh, 
of  coone,  the  tOO  ii  a  choncteiutlc  euggerattoD). 
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Die  Stellung  der  Israeliten  und  der  Juden  zu  den 
Fremden,  p.  24)  rightly  maintains  that  the  inn  of 
Lk  10^,  to  which  the  good  Samaritan  took  his 
patient,  was  a  hostelry  (*nicht  bios  Caravanserai 
sondem  Gasthaos ').  The  word  used  in  this  passage 
(Tapdox^Tw)  is  significant.  It  was  taken  over  into 
Rabbinic  Hebrew,  and  is  the  usual  word  (Mpi^fi) 
for  *  inn '  in  the  Talmud.  The  Greek  name  shows 
that  inns  were  largely  a  product  of  the  Hellenistic 
period  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  u.  i.  33).  Other  Rabbinic 
terms,  kt'ctk  and  k'303k,  are  equivalents  of  hos- 
pitium  and  ^eifla;  and  as  these  replace  the  OT 
terms  f^t^  and  nnf,  they  seem  to  mdicate  that 
something  is  intended  quite  different  from  the 
khan  of  the  lonely  road  or  the  'lodging-place  of 
wayfaring  men  in  the  wilderness  *  ( Jer  9*). 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  significance  of  Kard- 
TiVfM,  the  other  word  used  in  the  Grospels  for  'inn.' 
Etymologically,  it  means  'the  place  where  bur- 
dens were  loosed  for  the  night.*  In  Lk  2^  it  is 
fenerally  taken  to  mean  an  inn  of  the  ^lan  type, 
^olybius  uses  it  in  the  plural  form  (n.  xxxvi.  1). 
Diodorus  (xiv.  93)  relates  that  the  Romans,  in 
gratitude    for    the  services  of   one  Timasitheus, 

Sauted  him  hviii6aio¥  KariXvixa*  The  /cardXv/M  of 
k  14^^  and  Lk  22^^  where  the  Last  Supper  was 
eaten,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  private 
house  (Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Inn ') ;  and  the  use  of 
the  verb  icaraXi^a;,  as  in  Lk  19^,  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  this.  Nothing  very  definite,  however,,  can 
be  deduced  from  these  names  as  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  place  of  lodging. 

Did  Jesus  Himself  ever  enter  or  stav  at  inns? 
It  b  usually  assumed  that  His  disciples  always 
provided  hospitality  for  Him.  Yet  Uie  only  re- 
corded cases  in  which  He  accepted  it  are  those  of 
Peter's  house  at  Capernaum  and  the  house  at 
Bethany.  The  words,  '  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head '  (Mt  8^,  Lk  9"),  suggest 
that  hospitality  was  not  always  forthcoming.  We 
know  that  it  was  not  in  Samaria  (Lk  ^)  and 
among  the  Grerasenes  (8*^).  During  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  apparently  Jesus 
often  preferred  this,  that  He  mignt  have  oppor- 
tunity for  quiet  prayer,  and  more  privacy  tnan 
would  be  possible  m  a  house  or  an  inn.  (Ci.  J.  L. 
Porter,  Guint  Cities  of  Bashan,  1866,  ijp.  157-159 ; 
also,  for  the  habits  of  St.  Francis  and  his  followers, 
P.  Sabatier,  Fie,  1894,  p.  88  f.).  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  against  His  having  resorted  upon 
occasion  to  places  of  public  entertainment.  These 
were  sometimes  kept  by  Jews ;  but,  if  kept  by  a 
Gentile,  this  would  not  necessarily  deter  Him  from 
going  in.  Strict  Jews  objected  to  entering  the 
house  of  a  Gentile,  lest  they  should  incur  defile- 
ment (Jn  18*,  cf.  Hausrath,  Hist,  NT  Times,  ii. 
85) ;  but  Jesus,  while  recognizing  that  His  mission 
was  to  Jews  primarily,  never  aUowed  His  action 
to  be  limited  by  ceremonial  considerations.  For 
instance,  He  did  not  hesitate,  in  spite  of  protest, 
to  visit  the  house  of  Zacchssus,  and  the  freedom  of 
His  intercourse  with  all  kinds  of  people  brought  on 
Him  the  charge  of  being  a  *  wine-bibber,'  and  of 
consorting  with  the  lowest  classes  (Mt  IP',  Lk  7**). 
His  desire  to  seek  *  the  lost '  suggests  that  He 
would  not  avoid  the  places  where  these  were  most 
likely  to  be  found. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting:  to  note  that  the  Talmud 
has  the  following  passage :  *  Id  the  time  of  the  Messiah  the 
people  will  be  impudent,  and  be  given  to  drinking;  public* 
houses  will  flourish,  and  the  vine  wiU  be  dear '  ($oia,  quoted  in 
H'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cye.,  art  '  Inn  *>. 

The  reputation  of  inns  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
ally bad  ;  tliey  were  very  often  houses  of  Hi-fame, 
and  hostesses  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

*  In  inscriptions  in  the  ](f auran  we  find  )igft«ri«v  irath0x*i»9  (Le 
Bas  and  Waddington,  voL  iii.  n.  2462). 


Yet  some  of  the  larger  inns  would  bear  a  better 
character  and  be  cen&es  of  influence,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Jesus  should  not  have  visited 
them.  Li  most  countries  and  periods  the  itinerant 
preacher  has  found  the  nublic  inn  to  be  a  soil 
where  the  word  might  readily  take  root.  (Cf .  Fox, 
Journal,  1901,  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  261,  258;  Wesley, 
Journal,  under  March  1738;  Borrow,  Bible  in 
Spain,  passim). 

LmnukTURB.— Ramsay,  art  'Boads  and  Travel  (in  NT)'  in 
Baitings'  DB,  Ext.  VoL,  under  Inn$  and  Entertainment. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
INNOCENCE.-rIimocence,  strictly  speaking,  de- 
notes the  entire  absence  of  sin  in  a  human  soul. 
As  such,  in  its  primary  meaning,  we  have  no 
personal  experience  of  it  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 
*  For  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  Grod*  (Ro  3*").  We  can,  therefore,  have  no 
actual  knowlege  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  quality  upon  a  human  character.  In  this 
sense  it  is  an  attribute  of  Jesus  Christ  alone 
among  men,  who  '  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin'  (He  4") ;  *  who  knew 
no  sin '  (2  Co  5^^) ;  who  could  address  to  His 
watchful  foes  the  challenge,  'Which  of  you  con- 
victeth  me  of  sin?'  (Jn  8^).  The  gulf  between 
innocence  and  the  state  of  the  soul  that  has  once 
committed  sin  can  be  realized  only  as  we  com- 

Srehend  the  nature  of  sin  and  its  immeasurable 
epravity  and  consequences.  See  art.  Sinless- 
NESS.  (For  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  innocence  of 
the  charges  which  fed  to  His  crucifixion,  see  art. 
Trial  of  Jesus  Christ). 

Innocence  in  a  comparative  sense  may  be  at- 
tributed to  men  who,  though  fallen,  are  yet,  in 
respect  of  particular  sins,  innocent,  or  who  from 
circumstances  of  upbringing,  or  by  the  special 
grace  of  God,  are  shie^dea  from  that  knowleage  of 
sin  by  personal  experience  which  is  the  common 
lot  of  men.  Such  a  man  was  John  the  Baptist, 
who  '  was  in  the  deserts  until  the  day  of  his  show- 
ing unto  Israel'  (Lk  1^).  It  hi^  l)een  said  that 
there  are  only  two  states  of  life  open  to  the  man 
who  wishes  to  serve  God.  The  one  is  the  state  of 
innocence,  the  other  of  penitence.  John  the  Bap- 
tist may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  one,  St.  Peter  of 
the  other.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  innocence 
implies  i^orance  or  weakness.  If  John  the 
Baptist,  in  whose  life  no  fall  is  recorded,  the 
essence  of  whose  career  is  one  unbroken  record  of 
devotion  to  the  service  of  God,  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  innocence,  he  is  pre-eminently  the  stem  mascu- 
line type  of  character,  and  he  displays  great 
knowledge  of  men  and  power  of  dealmg  with 
the  vari^  temptations  of  soldiers,  publicans,  and 
professors  of  religion. 

The  temptation  specially  addressed  to  innocence 
is  the  knowled^  of  evil  as  well  as  good  (Gn  3'), 
but  the  experience  of  evil  which  entails  the 
irrecoverable  loss  of  innocence  is  not  wisdom  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  'The  knowledge  of 
wickedness  is  not  wisdom'  (Sir  19^).  Innocence 
possesses  an  intuitive  perception  of  right  and 
MTong,  observable  in  the  child,  which  oecomes 
blunted  by  the  indulgence  of  sin ;  it  also  implies  a 
strength  which  is  lost  by  a  fall.  Each  successive 
lapse  from  innocence  makes  the  soul  weaker  in  that 
particular  direction  in  wliich  the  fall  has  taken  place. 

For  further  treatment  of  this  subject  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  a  sermon  on  the  subject  in  lUing- 
worth's  University  and  CfUhedraX  Sermons,  p.  99  £ 

M  T?   T*Iew^bolt 

INNOCENTS^In  Mt  2^»-m  we  find  the  narrative 
of  what  is  called  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocente. 
Adopting  the  language  of  Jer  3P',  the  Evangelist 
represents  Rachel,  the  ancestral  mother  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  as  weeping  over  the  cruel  death 
of  her  children.     Herod  the  Great,  hearing  from 
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the  Magi  about  the  birth  of  a  king  of  the  Jews, 
foreshadowed  b^  the  star  in  the  East  which  they 
had  followed,  inquired  of  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  where  this  promised  prince  diould  be  bom. 
They  quoted  to  him  the  words  of  Micah  (5*),  who 
speaKs  of  the  governor  inline  Israel,  who  is  to 
come  out  of  Sethlehem  in  Judah,  the  city  of 
David.  When  the  Magi,  having  offered  their 
^ts  before  the  voung  child  at  ^Bethlehem,  re- 
fused to  inform  Herod,  but  returned  to  their  own 
country  another  wav,  the  enraged  king  gave 
orders  that  all  the  cnildren  from  two  years  old 
and  under  should  be  slain.  This  was  done  with 
much  cruelty,  so  that  in  Bethlehem  and  the 
surrounding  country  there  was  great  lamenta- 
tion. 

The  truth  of  this  storv  has  been  questioned. 
The  chief  ground  is  the  silence  of  Joeepnus  on  the 
subject.  While  he  sj)eaks  of  many  cruel  deeds  of 
Herod,  he  passes  this  one  by.  But  it  is  plainly 
quite  of  a  piece  with  Heroa's  well-known  char- 
acter, and,  indeed,  compared  with  his  other  deeds 
of  monstrous  cruelty,  it  would  easily  escape  notice. 
The  whole  number  of  victims,  probably  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty,  would  not  make  a  very 
great  sensation  at  that  time.  Besides,  the  whole 
of  Josephus'  statements  in  regard  to  the  Messianic 
expectations  and  doings  of  his  time  are  to  be 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  to  make  many  clear  and  direct 
allusions  to  those  matters.    See  Infancy. 

The  deed  illustrates  well  Herod*s  eeneral  char- 
acter for  bloodthirsty  cruelty  and  &ort- sighted 
folly.  But  all  his  efl(orts  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
Goa  with  His  people  turn  out  to  be  vain.  Joseph, 
warned  in  a  oream  by  the  angel,  took  Mary  and 
the  youn^  chUd  hastily  down  to  Egypt,  where 
they  coula  calmly  await  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
Heaven's  vengeance  soon  fell  on  the  blood-stained 
usurper,  dyed  with  so  many  inhuman  crimes,  and 
he  passed  away  from  earth  under  the  maledictions 
of  his  down-trodden  people. 

LmRATURB.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Herod*;  Schaff-Hersoff, 
Eneye,  of  Rel.  Knowl.^  art.  *  Innocents'  Day ' ;  Farrar,  Chriat  in 
Art,  p.  2e8ff.;  C.  Roasetti,  Verses,  p.  67. 

D.  M.  W.  Laird. 
INBCRIPTION.—See  Title  on  Cross. 

INBECTB.->See  Animals,  p.  67\ 

INSIGHT. — In  ordinary  literary  usage  the  word 
'insight'  is  employed  to  signify  the  intellectual 
apprehension  of  the  cause  or  processes  to  which  an 
o  Dject  or  event  owes  its  origin,  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  perception  of  the  object  or  event  itself. 
We  get  an  insight  into  the  working  of  a  steam- 
engine,  e.g.f  when  we  have  mastered  the  principles 
of  engineering ;  or  into  some  great  political  crisis, 
when  the  various  motives  that  acted  uj>on  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen  who  took  part  m  it  are 
revealed  to  us.  Insight  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  faculty  that  penetrates  into  the  causes  that  lie 
behind  appearances.  A  man  of  practical  insight  is 
a  man  of  quick  discernment  of  tne  principles  that 
determine  the  appearance  of  the  objects  or  events 
that  are  recurrent  in  the  business  or  intercourse  of 
life.  A  man  of  political  insight  is  a  man  who  in- 
stinctively understands  what  the  community  will 
think,  desire,  or  do  at  any  particular  period  or 
special  conjunction  of  circumstances. 

In  the  spiritual  or  metaphysical  sphere,  'insight' 
has  the  same  double  meanmg.  It  is  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  truths 
that  can  be  stated  as  objective  facts.  It  is  also 
the  faculty  of  the  higher  reason  which  intuitively 
grasps  this  spiritual  significance.  Goethe  says: 
'There  are  men  who  put  their  knowledge  in  the 
place  of  insight.'    Here  the  word  b  used  in  the 


first  sense  of  intuitive  apprehension  of  spiritual 
truth.  'Jealousy  to  resist  metaphor,'  says  rrancis 
Newman,  'does  not  testify  to  depth  of  insight.' 
Here  it  is  the  faculty  tliat  is  referred  to.  The 
limits  or  even  the  precise  nature  of  this  faculty  of 
insiffht  have  never  been  adequately  defined.  It  is 
usea  of  those  subtle  processes  of  thought  that  elude 
the  syllogistic  reason,  but  with  which  all  are  more 
or  less  familiar  in  experience.  It  is  used  also  to 
designate  that  higher  faculty  of  the  soul  through 
which  the  mystic  claims  to  attain  to  the  immediate 
cognition  of  the  Absolute  in  its  pure  being. 

GreneraUy  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  religious 
meaning  oi  the  word,  insight  is  direct  perception 
of,  or  tne  faculty  of  the  soul  that  perceives,  the 
spiritual  order  that  lies  behind  phenomena.  Sight 
sees  the  visible,  the  phenomenal;  insight  grasps 
the  invisible,  the  noumenaJ.  The  very  definition 
involves  a  theory.  It  implies  that  there  is  in  the 
universe  a  spiritual  order,  of  which  man  is  a  con- 
stituent element,  to  perceive ;  that  the  noumenal  is 
real,  and  that  what  is  called  immediate  cognition 
of  it  conveys  genuine  knowled^,  knowledge  that 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  guide  to  action.  It  is 
clear  that  this  theory  cannot  be  proved  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  seeing  it  is 
the  result  of  an  immediate  cognition  which  is  valid 
only  for  the  individual.  Sight  carries  its  own  evi- 
dence ;  and  insight,  which  is  the  l^gher  sight,  must 
do  the  same.  Truths  which  come  to  us  through 
insight,  and  which  press  themselves  home  to  the 
souTwith  irresistible  conviction,  must  prove  them- 
selves in  experience  by  their  power  of  explaining 
the  facts  and  solving  the  problems  of  life.  Ex- 
perience must  be  the  ultimate  test  of  reality. 
Truths  of  insight  are  the  postulates  of  experience. 
The  soul  recognizes  its  immediate  cognitions  as 
corresponding  with  reality,  because  they  are  neces- 
sary to  make  its  experience  rational. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Jesus  that  with  Him  sight 
IB  insight.  The  spiritual  vision  is  to  Him  so  clear 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  designate  the  faculty  or 
its  object  by  another  term.  Jesus  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
(Jn  1") — the  Logos  which  was  with  God  and  which 
was  Crod  (v.^).  Jesus  sees  God  as  no  man  can  see 
Him,  for  human  vision  of  Grod  can  only  be  through 
the  light  with  which  He  illumines  the  soul  (v.^). 
Because  of  this  unique  relation  with  the  ultimate 
spiritual  Reality,  His  insight  into  the  nature  of 
CkmI  is  a  clear  and  open  vision.  The  claims  He 
makes,  therefore,  as  to  His  intimate  union  with 
Crod  are  the  outcome  of  a  personal  consciousness 
which  is  part  of  His  essential  being.  It  is  similar 
to  our  own  assurance  of  selfhood.  When  Jesus 
says,  'I  and  the  Father  are  one'  (10'^),  He  is  as 
certain  of  the  fact  as  when  we  say,  '  I  am  I.'  For 
Jesus  is  living  in  a  realm  where  the  object  of  con- 
sciousness is  not  deflected  and  refracted  by  the 
illusions  of  sense  or  the  distortions  of  passion,  but 
where  the  spirit  sees  thin^  as  they  are.  It  is  the 
realm  of  pure  Reality.  There  tfaie  soul  sees  what 
is,  not  what  seems  to  be.  And,  further,  Jesus  thus 
living  in  the  Absolute  and  Eternal,  sees  the  lives 
of  men  and  the  processes  of  history  purely  in  the 
light  of  their  spiritual  issues.  Wnat  touches  His 
consciousness  in  the  great  human  drama  is  the 
hidden  movement  that  is  working  out  human 
destiny.  With  Him  the  fact  is  merely  the  symbol, 
and  the  symbol  has  become  so  luminous  that  His 
vision  is  always  of  the  spiritual  processes  of  which 
it  is  an  indication.  Browning  in  the  Epistle  of 
Karshishf  the  Arab  Physician,  has  made  a  daring 
attempt  to  get  into  a  consciousness  similar  to  that 
of  Jesus,  by  trying  to  imagine  how  a  man  whose 
soul  had  assimilated  the  pure  spiritual  environ- 
ment of  heaven,  would  feel  and  act  were  he  per« 
mitted  to  come  back  to  earth  and  to  envisage  life 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  new  experience.    It 

would  be — 

*  Heaven  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet  on  earth, 
^rth  forced  on  a  soul's  use  while  seehig  heaven.* 

The  attempt  is  strikingly  suggestive,  but  Lazams 
remains  a  man  with  a  finite  soul,  who  cannot  find 
his  true  function  in  what  is  now  an  alien  environ- 
ment. With  Jesus  this  spiritual  consciousness  was 
so  perfect  that  it  mastei'ed  its  alien  environment 
and  moved  through  it  calmly  and  serenely,  indi- 
cating its  true  place  in  the  Divine  purpose,  and 
giving  the  right  interpretation  to  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  thus  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  life,  because  He  sees  life  in  its  essence, 
and  has  a  sure  insight  into  those  hidden  processes 
that  are  evolving  the  visible  order  of  existence. 

And  again,  from  His  very  nature,  the  insight  of 
Jesus  into  the  individual  souls  of  men  is  no  less 
sure  and  unerring.  He  reads  the  human  soul  like 
an  open  book.  He  needed  not  that  any  should 
testify  of  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man  ( Jn 
2^).  He  could  trace  accurately  the  working^  of  the 
ideas  He  was  Instilling  into  the  minds  of  His  dis- 
ciples, as  the^  mingled  with  their  own  crude  reli- 
gious conceptions  (6^^).  He  understood  perfectly 
the  feeling  of  instinctive  resistance  that  arose 
within  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees  at  the  impact  of 
spiritual  truth  upon  the  hard  crust  of  an  amficial 
religionism  which  had  become  part  of  their  very 
nature  (Lk  6^,  Mt  12^).  And  He  recognized  the 
uprising  of  a  pure  spiritual  emotion  in  the  heiui» 
even  of  the  most  degraded  when  it  was  spontaneous 
and  genuine  (Lk  7*^),  while  He  could  re|)re8s  and 
discourage  the  most  fervent  offer  of  devotion  when 
He  detected  in  it  a  vein  of  insincerity  (9"^* ").  It 
was  this  insight  into  human  nature  wnich  was  the 
secret  of  His  amazing  power  over  men  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh.  It  is  a  faculty  possessed  by  men  in 
very  varying  degrees.  Its  accuracy  and  intensity 
depend  upon  the  richness  of  a  man^  nature — upon 
his  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the-  gamut  of 
human  emotion.  There  have  been  many  men  of 
wonderful  insight,  and  therefore  of  strong  personal 
ma^etism.  Sut  man's  insight  is  always  obscured 
by  individual  bias  and  by  the  obstruction  of  the 
medium  of  sense  which  conceals  the  soul's  working. 
Men  are  always  more  or  less  deceived,  and  even 
men  of  the  keenest  insight  often  break  down  in 
their  reading  of  character  at  the  point  where  it  is 
most  essential  for  them  to  be  right.  Jesus  was  per- 
fect man,  and  therefore  His  sympathy  with  men  was 
full  and  entire,  and  touched  numan  nature  at  every 
point.  For  Jesus,  who  viewed  human  life  in  the 
light  of  etemitjy,  the  sense-medium  did  not  exist. 
It  was  the  spirit  that  was  always  before  His  vision, 
and  therefore  His  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
was  instinctive  and  unerring.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  method  of  Jesus  in  dealmg  with  diverse  types 
of  character  is  so  full  of  suggestiveness  and  instruc- 
tion. 

This  conception  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
must  be  kej^t  clearly  in  mind  when  we  study  His 
sayings.  His  is  a  consciousness  that  moves  ireely 
in  the  realm  of  pure  Reality,  and  visualizes  God, 
human  destiny,  and  the  individual  soul  in  the  light 
of  their  eternal  relations.  Hence  those  marvellous 
revelations  of  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Nature  in 
its  correspondence  to  human  needs  and  human 
aspirations.  Hence,  too,  it  results  that  it  is  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  human  actions  alone  that  gives 
tnem  value  to  Him,  and  the  measure  of  their 
value  is  the  degree  of  spiritual  vitality  tiiey  in- 
dicate. Thus  Jesus  continually  reverses  the  valua- 
tions of  the  world,  which  are  oased  on  the  theory 
of  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  sense-perception. 
He  that  is  greatest  among  men  is  he  that  is  the 
servant  of  au  (Mk  9").  Tne  two  mites  thrown  by 
the  widow  into  the  Temple  treasury  are  a  more 


munificent  offering  than  the  costly  gifts  of  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  represent  a  greater  degree 
of  sacrifice  (12^  ^).  The  action  of  Mary  in  break- 
ing  over  the  head  of  Jesus  the  alabaster  box  of  very 
precious  ointment,  is  one  of  the  memorable  evente 
of  history,  because  it  indicates  a  fine  perception  of 
what  is  due  to  the  Lord  of  life  at  the  supremely 
critical  moment  of  world-development  (Mk  14^  Jn 
12^)^  Jesus  gives  to  the  penitent  thief  the  assur- 
ance of  immediate  entry  into  Paradise,  because 
full  and  adequate  penitence  for  sin  is  itself  the 
crossing  of  tne  threshold  of  the  spiritual  realm 
(Lk  23^).  If  this  clue  be  rigorously  applied,  it 
solves  many  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  literal 
exeg[esis  of  the  worda  of  Jesus.  It  is  especially 
significant  when  we  study  His  apocalyptic  utter- 
ances. Here  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  fre- 
quently lies  in  the  fact  that  the  commentator  often 
attempts  to  force  upon  them  a  materialistic  mean- 
ing that  was  never  mtended.  Language  is  material, 
and  has  been  constructed  primarOyto  indicate  the 
phenomena  of  sense-perception.  When  it  is  used 
to  describe  spiritual  processes,  the  ideas  conveyed 
must  be  detached  from  the  medium  of  conveyance, 
if  they  are  to  be  rightly  understood.  Jesus  lived 
in  the  noumenal  world.  What  He  saw  there  He 
could  convey  to  the  souls  of  His  hearers  only  by 
the  use  of  words  that  had  been  coined  to  conno1>e 
totally  different  conce{)tions.  When  Nathanael, 
struck  by  Jesus'  recognition  of  him  under  the  fig- 
tree,  hails  Him  as  tne  Son  of  God,  Jesus  says: 
*  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig- 
tree,  believest  thou?  .  •  •  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  Henceforth  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  ana 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  man '  ( Jn  1"^* ").  ft  is  significant  that  the 
AV  translates  dx'  dpri  *  hereafter.'  The  translators 
were  evidently  dominated  by  the  idea  that  Jesus 
is  describing  a  physical  marvel  which  Nathanael 
will  witness  in  tne  distant  future.  But  Jesus 
clearly  means  that  the  intercourse  of  Nathanael 
with  Himself  will  bring  heaven  to  his  soul,  and 
enable  him  to  realize  t£at  a  living  link  of  com- 
munication has  been  established  between  God  and 
man. 

The  words  of  Jesus  regarding  death,  judgment, 
His  second  coming,  and  the  lite  to  come,  can  be 
interpreted  with  rigorous  precision,  even  although 
they  clothe  spiritual  conceptions  with  a  material 
gar  D.  They  aro  not  mere  metaphors,  for  a  meta- 
phor is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
idea  it  illustrates.  Jesus  is  dwelling  in  eternity 
and  conteniplating  the  processes  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  He  conveys  to  the  receptive  soul  by  the 
only  medium  at  His  command  the  impression  He 
Himself  receives  from  His  direct  vision  of  the 
truth  He  is  envisaging.  The  medium  is  of  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  its  purpose.  To  the  irre- 
sponsive soul  it  has  no  meaning  or  value  at  alL  To 
tne  soul  that  has  the  faculty  of  vision  the  words  are 
luminous,  and  reveal  God's  secrets.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  metaphor  except  in  so  far  as  nine- 
tenths  of  spoken  words  are  metaphorical.  There  is 
nothing  overstrained  or  untrue. 

The  bearing  of  this  on  the  doctrine  of  Revelation 
cannot  here  1^  overlooked.  Revelation  is  insight 
in  its  intensest  form.  The  revelation  granted  to 
the  prophets  in  OT  times  was  their  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  God's  ways,  their  vision  of  the 
spiritual  processes  through  which  the  higher  life 
of  humamty  is  evolved.  The  revelation  granted 
to  the  Apostles  was  their  response  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  that  streamed  from  the  Eternal  Wora 
during  the  brief  period  of  His  Incarnation.  Jesus 
reveals  because  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  He 
never  argues.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  dialectio 
process  in  pressing  home  the  higher  truths  to  the 
soul.    He  sees  and  He  would  have  others  to  see. 
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and  only  in  so  far  as  they  see  is  He  capable  of 
blessing  them  (Jn  12^^).  It  follows  that  all 
revelation  is  personal,  and  incommunicable  from 
one  man  to  another.  Only  the  Triune  God  is  the 
Revealer  of  the  spiritual  mjstery.  A  written 
revelation  is  thus,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  ^ible  is  not 
a  revelation,  but  a  record  of  a  series  of  revelations 
that  were  given  to  men  of  insight,  men  who  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  vision.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
reveal,  but  to  put  the  soul  in  an  attitude  of  expect- 
ancy by  telling  what  other  men  have  seen.  It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  quickens  the  soul  and  conveys 
the  gift  of  vision  to  which  alone  Divine  Truth  can 
be  revealed.  This  is  everywhere  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  and  has  never  been  more  clearly  or 
beautifully  stated  than  in  the  Westminster  Confes* 
sion  of  Faith  (ch.  L  par.  5). 

Jesus  invariably  attaches  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  mysteries  to  a  certain  spiritusJ  attitude 
apart  from  which  nothing  can  be  known.  It  is  the 
pure  in  heart  who  see  Gmi  (Mt  5').  It  is  the  doer 
of  God*s  will  who  alone  can  judge  of  the  truth  of 
His  doctrine  (Jn  7^^  ^^).  The  sin  of  the  Pharisees 
is  that  they  are  blind  while  they  think  they  see 
(9^).  No  matter  with  what  brilliancy  the  light 
may  shine,  so  lon^  as  the  spiritual  orb  is  darkened 
it  can  reveal  nothmg  of  the  wonders  of  the  spirit- 
land  (1").  And  St.  raul  says  that  no  man  knoweth 
the  things  of  God ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  alone 
who  knoweth  them ;  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  spirit 
of  man  is  illumined  by  the  ^irit  of  Crod  can  they 
be  revealed  to  him  (1  Co  2^^).  Only  when  the 
Divine  in  man  meets  and  mingles  with  the  Divine 
that  is  without  and  around  him  can  there  result 
that  sj)iritual  certainty  which  b  revelation. 

Insight,  then,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  term 
(which  is  the  sense  in  wnich  it  is  generally  used), 
links  itself  on  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(wh.  see).  It  is  the  Lieht  that  lighteth  every  man 
coming  into  the  world ;  for  we  must  assume  that 
the  capacity,  in  germ  at  least,  is  universal  as 
humanity,  otherwise  there  would  be  some  to  whom 
religion  is  impossible.  But  it  is  given  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  and  is  conditioned  by  varying  environ- 
ments. The  visions  it  sees  are  not  always  of 
reality,  for  the  medium  through  which  it  looks  is 
often  obscured  by  earthly  passions  and  prejudices. 
But  when  it  does  see  right  mto  the  heart  of  things, 
it  enunciates  truths  to  which  the  soul  clings  as 
essential  to  its  very  life. 


LmRATURB.— Kniffht.  Atpeett  qf  Theitm  ;  Maxirm  and  Re- 

fleetiona  of  Goethe  (tr.  by  Bailey  Saundera);  Gilchriit,  Life  qf 

WiUiam Blake;  F.  W.  Newnuui,  The  Saul;  Hibbert  Lectunt 


Beutnenieal  CowneUa ;  Hermmnn,  Venehr  diet  Chriiten  mU 
Gat ;  Meister  Eckhart,  Schriften  und  Preddgten,  Ldpiig,  190& 

A.  Miller. 
INSPIRATION.— The  term  employed  to  denote 
the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  writers 
of  Scripture.  Literally  signifying  a  breathing  into, 
it  has  the  secondary  meaning  of  breathing  a  cer- 
tain spirit  into  the  mind  or  soul,  and  is  tnerefore 
naturally  employed  to  express  the  influence  of  God 
upon  the  sacred  writers.  '  Inspiration  in  general  is 
the  influence  of  one  person  upon  another ;  Divine 
inspiration  is  the  influence  oi  the  Divine  Person 
upon  the  human '  (Wood,  A  Tenable  Theory  of  Insp, 
p.  10).  In  Scripture  itself  we  find  the  idea  in  Hoe 
9^  (LXX)  expressed  by^  the  word  rwevfMTtMfiot — 
though  in  this  case  the  inspiration  was  not  Divine. 
In  the  NT  (2P  1»)  similarly  vrb  vpetffMros  &,ylov 
4>€p6fi€voi,  In  non-Christian  literature  inspired  men 
are  spoken  of  as  Oeodlbaxroif  Oed^poip  0€o^>apo6ft€Pot, 
6€6doxotf  debryevffTOi^  Meoi,  irlrvooif  paxxevb/upoi, 
fuupdfievoi,  divino  numine  ajiati,  inspirati,furentes. 
The  use  of  the  word  '  inspiration    to  express  the 


Divine  factor  in  Scripture  is  probably  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  words  of  2Ti  3^^  vSUra  7pa^ 
Oebrvevoros  are  rendered  in  the  Vul^te  '  omnis 
Scriptura  divinitus  inspirata. '  The  dehnition  given 
by  Lee  {Ins^,  p.  27  f.)  is  sufficient  as  conveying 
the  general  idea  attached  to  the  word.  'By  in- 
spiration I  understand  that  actuating  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  degree  or  maimer  it 
may  have  been  exercised,  guided  by  which  the 
human  ^zents  chosen  by  God  have  officially  pro- 
claimed His  will  by  word  of  mouth,  or  have  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  several  portions  of  the  Bible.' 
Sanday'a  explai^tion  of  the  word  is  excellent : 
'Just  as  one  particular  branch  of  one  particular 
stock  was  chosen  to  be  in  a  general  sense  the 
recipient  of  a  clearer  revelation  than  was  vouch- 
safed to  others,  so  within  that  branch  certain 
individuals  were  chosen  to  have  their  hearts  and 
minds  moved  in  a  manner  more  penetrating  and 
more  effective  than  their  fellows,  with  the  result 
that  their  written  words  convey  to  us  truths  about 
the  nature  of  God  and  His  dealings  with  man 
which  other  writings  do  not  convey  with  equal 
fulness,  power,  and  purity.  We  say  that  this 
special  moving  is  due  to  the  action  upon  those 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  we  call 
that  action  Inspiration'  {Bampton  Lect,  p.  127). 
Or  we  may  say  that  as  (rod  revealed  Himself  in 
creation,  in  the  history  of  His  people,  and  especially 
in  Jesus  Christ,  He  also  enabled  certain  persons 
to  perceive  and  express  the  significance  of  that 
revelation ;  and  this  ability  is  what  we  mean  by 
inspiration. 

Inspiration  is  claimed  not  only  for  our  Scriptures, 
but  for  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  world.  The 
Vedas,  the  books  of  Zoroaster  and  of  the  Buddhists, 
the  Koran,  all  rest  their  claim  to  be  received  on 
the  belief  that  they  proceed  from  a  Divine  source. 
Even  where  tribes  are  too  uncivilized  to  possess 
sacred  writings,  there  exists  a  belief  that  God  makes 
known  His  mind  through  dreams,  oracles,  or  in- 
spired individuals ;  and  the  presence  and  influence 
of  Grod  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  an  afflatus,  the 
blowing  of  a  breath  or  wind  upon  the  inspired  per- 
son. To  the  idea  that  knowledge  is  supematurally 
conveyed  to  persons  who  are  not  in  the  historic 
line  of  Scriptural  revelation,  sanction  is  given  in  the 
OT  by  the  instances  of  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  and 
Balaam.  And  while  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
world  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  superstitious, 
contemptible,  ana  degrading,  there  is  also  much 
that  illustrates  man's  thirst  ror  God,  and  much  also 
to  show  that  God  responds  to  that  thirst.  We 
naturally  expect  to  find  a  fuller  inspiration  in 
those  who  were  in  touch  with,  and  were  called  to 
record,  the  ^reat  progressive  historical  revelation 
which  culminatea  in  Christ;  but  we  need  not 
therefore  deny  all  Divine  response  and  assistance 
to  those  who  on  other  lines  were  setting  their  faces 
Godwards. 

1.  The  claim  of  Scriptxtbe  to  be  inspibed.— 
The  OT  was  accepted  as  inspired  both  by  the  NT 
writers  and  by  all  their  Jewish  contemporaries. 
At  that  date  certain  of  the  books  eventually  in- 
cluded in  the  OT  had  not  been  definitely  admitted 
to  canonical  authority ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
the  writings  of  the  OT  were  umversally  held  to  be 
Divine,  sacred,  in  some  true  sense  the  word  of 
God.    Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

(a)  Our  Lord  Himself  appeals  to  the  OT  as  a 
fiiuil  authority  (Mt  19^,  Jn  5^).  He  refers  to  it  as 
the  prophetic  index  to,  and  justification  of,  the 
providential  dealings  of  God  (Lk  24^,  Jn  10»). 
Expressly,  in  citing  Ps  110,  He  introduces  the 
quotation  with  the  words,  '  David  himself  by  the 
Holv  Spirit  said '  (a^^  Aaveij  clTcep  iw  r^  irwt^fuiTL 
rf  iylvh  Mk  1^.  And  significantly  in  adducing 
the   Law  in   contrast   to   the  traditions  of  the 
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elders,  the  highest  human  authority,  He  altogether 
neglects  the  human  mediation  of  the  writer,  and 
simply  says,  'For  God  said'  (Mt  15^).  His  per- 
sonal reliance  upon  Scripture  is  visible  in  His  use 
of  it  as  His  defence  in  the  stress  of  temptation 
(Mt  4^*  ^*  ^^)  and  as  the  authentication  of  His 
ministry  (Lk  4"**^).  It  was  the  OT  which  pre- 
served the  knowledge  of  the  marvellous  history  of 
which  He  recognized  Himself  to  be  the  culmma- 
tion.  In  it  He  met  all  that  was  Divine  in  the 
past,  and  acknowledged  the  regulating  Divine 
spirit  throughout. 

{b)  As  with  the  Master,  so  with  the  disciples. 
In  tne  First  Gospel  the  writer  has  ever  in  his  eye 
t6  pTjBh  ifirb  Kvplov  Btit  rod  Tpoifn^ov  (1**).  In  their 
first  independent  action  tne  disciples  were  de- 
termined by  their  belief  that  they  must  fulfil  the 
Scripture  i)v  TpoeiTcv  t6  irpiOfia,  t6  Hyiov  Jtd  ard/juiTos 
Aaveld  (Ac  1»«,  cf.  28»).  For  St.  Paul  as  for  St. 
Peter  the  utterances  of  the  OT  are  the  \6yia  0€ov 
(Ro  3',  1  P  4").  'It  is  written'  is  the  ultimate 
authority.  The  Scripture  is  identified  with  God, 
so  that  St.  Paul  can  say  (Ro  9^^)  'the  scripture 
saith  unto  Pharaoh ' ;  ana  it  is  God  who  speaks  in 
the  prophets  (9^').  In  the  £pi8tle  to  the  Hebrews 
the  same  conception  of  Scripture  prevails.  Quota- 
tions are  introduced  with  the  formula,  '  the  Holy 
Spirit  saith ' ;  and  the  revelation  of  Christ  is  but 
the  completion  of  the  revelation  of  the  OT.  It 
was  God  who  spoke  in  the  prophets  (He  1^).  The 
very  titles  unuer  which  the  OT  Scriptures  are 
designated  sufficiently  manifest  the  belief  that 
they  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  Grod. 
(For  these  titles,  see  Ryle,  Canon  of  OT,  p.  302). 

(c)  As  representative  of  contemporary  Jewish 
thought  it  IS  enough  to  cite  Philo  and  Josephus. 
The  former  explicitly  affirms  the  inspiration  of 
Moses,  speaking  of  nim  as  'that  purest  mind 
which  received  at  once  the  gift  of  legislation  and 
of  prophecy  with  Divinely  inspired  wisidom '  {$€0<p0' 
prffTi^  ao<f>lq.,  de  Congr.  Erud,  c.  24,  ed.  Maneey,  i. 
538)  and  as  KarairvewTdiU  ifir*  (mjtos  otpavlov  {de  Vita 
Mos.y  Mangey,  ii.  145).  To  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
'  as  members  of  the  prophetic  choir,'  he  expressly 
ascribes  inspiration  {rod  irpo<fniTiKov  Oiaadmjs  x^f^^* 
6s  KarairvevcdeU  iv$ov<n(a¥  dve(f>$iy^aTO,  de  Conf,  Ling, 
c.  12,  Mangey,  i.  411).  Josephus  is  equally  explicit. 
Vying  with  Philo  in  reverential  esteem  for  the  OT, 
he  bases  this  esteem  on  the  belief  that  the  authors 
of  the  various  books  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  (Ant,  IV,  viii.  49,  III.  v.  4,  X. 
ii.  2 ;  cf.  c.  Apian,  i.  7). 

No  belief  of  later  Judaism  was  more  universal 
or  constant  than  this  acceptance  of  the  OT  Scrip- 
tures as  inspired.  'Die  heilige  Schrift  ist  ent- 
standen  durch  Inspiration  des  heili^en  (xeistes, 
stammt  also  von  Gott  selbst  ab,  der  in  ihr  redet.' 
This  statement  of  Weber's  (Lehren  d,  Talmud^  p. 
78)  is  amply  justified  by  the  passages  he  cites,  as, 
e.g,,  *  He  who  affirms  that  the  Thora  is  not  from 
heaven,  has  no  part  in  the  future  world  *  (Sanhcd. 
X.  1).  Bousset  (Die  Religion  d,  JudentumSy  p.  125) 
reaches  the  same  conclusion  :  *  Die  heiligen  Schrif  t- 
en  sind  nach  spatjUdischem  Dogma  inspiriert.' 

This  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  OT  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  phenomena  it 
presented ;  and  was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested,  the  mere  reflexion  of  the  vague  idea 
that  all  ancient  writings,  especially  if  poetical, 
were  inspired.*  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking 
face  to  tace  with  God  and  as  receiving  tne  Law 
from  Him.  The  prophets  demand  attention  to 
their  words  by  prefacing  them  with  the  announce- 
ment, *  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  In  Ex  4>o.i2^  jg 
59",  Jer  1''*  the  equipment  of  the  prophet  is  de- 
scribed by  the  expression,  '  I  have  put  my  words 
in  thy  mouth.'  From  these  two  phenomena  it  was 
*  Cf.  Hatch,  Uibbert  Lett,  p.  51. 


a  necessary  inference  that  at  any  rate  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  were  inspired.  Irof.  Sanday  (/tup. 
p.  128)  justly  remarks  that '  the  proi>hetic  inspira- 
tion seems  to  be  a  type  of  all  inspiration,  it  is 
perhaps  the  one  mode  in  which  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  Biblical  inspiration  can  be  most  clearly 
recognized.'  It  must,  however,  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  among  the  Jews  themselves  it  was  the 
Law,  rather  than  the  Prophets,  which  satisfied, 
and  perhaps  suggested,  their  idea  of  inspiration. 
Latterly  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  had  the 
Law  found  in  Israel  recipients  worthy  of  it,  nothing 
beyond  would  have  been  required.  The  Law  itself 
was  a  perfect  and  complete  revelation,  and  neither 
Prophets  nor  Hagiographa  were  indispensable  (see 
passages  in  Weber,  Lehren  d.  Talm,  p.  79).  The 
response  of  conscience  to  the  Law  confirmed  the 
traditional  accounts  of  its  origin,  and  the  belief 
in  its  inspiration  was  inevitable.  Possibly  it  was 
the  belief  that  the  whole  OT  was  normative  that 
prompted  the  usage  by  which  even  the  Prophets 
and  tne  Psalms  were  cited  in  the  NT  as  '  the  Law ' 
(see  Jn  15»  10",  1  Co  14»  Ro  3"). 

The  inspiration  of  the  NT  stands  on  a  somewhat 
different  footing.  The  supreme  instance  of  inspira* 
tion  is  our  Lord  Himself  (Lk  4^^'^) ;  and  He  is  also 
its  source  to  His  followers.  At  His  Baptism,  Jesus 
was  formally  called  to,  and  equipped  for,  His 
ministry;  and  His  equipment  consisted  in  His 
receiving  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  Spirit  all  His  works  were  done 
and  all  His  words  spoken.  '  He  whom  God  hath 
sent  speaketh  the  words  of  (jiod,  for  he  giveth  not 
the  Spirit  by  measure '  ( Jn  3") ;  '  My  teaching  is 
not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me'  (7*');  'as  the 
Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  thmgs '  (8^). 
And  it  is  His  words,  spoken  under  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  that  form  the  nucleus  of  the  NT 
Canon.  They  were  the  first  portion  of  that  Canon 
to  be  recognized  as  authoritative,  and  however 
difficult  ceitain  writings  found  it  to  gain  access  to 
the  Canon,  the  words  of  our  Lord  were  from  the 
first,  and  universally,  regarded  as  Divine  by  all 
Christians. 

But  those  whom  He  appointed  to  be  His  wit« 
nesses  and  to  explain  to  the  world  the  significance 
of  His  manifestation,  required  above  all  else  the 
inspiration  of  the  Author  of  salvation.  This  was 
emphatically  and  reiteratedly  promised  to  them. 
The  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  promised 
not  only  to  prompt  and  support  them  on  criticid 
occasions,  as  when  they  were  summoned  before 
magistrates  (Mk  13".  Mt  10»,  Lk  12"),  but  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth  He  was  promised  as  the  very  substi- 
tute of  Christ  Himself :  '  He  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I 
said  unto  you '  ( Jn  14^  16^).  This  promise  cannot 
be  understood  as  meant  to  assure  the  disciples 
that  they  would  be  able  to  recall  every  word  their 
Lord  had  said ;  as  little  as  this  assurance  is  con- 
veyed to  all  Christians  by  the  words  of  St.  John 
(1  Jn  2^),  '  His  anointing  teacheth  you  concerning 
all  things.'  At  the  same  time  it  was  meant  to 
encourage  them  to  believe  that  their  sympathy^ 
with  their  Lord  and  their  acceptance  of  His  Spirit 
would  give  them  a  sufficient  remembrance  and 
understanding  of  His  teaching. 

That  this  promise  was  fulfilled  is  certain.  The 
relation  of  the  risen  Lord  to  His  Church,  His 
presence  with  those  who  represented  Him,  and  the 
aid  He  aflbrded  them  in  accomplishing  His  pur- 
poses, compel  the  conclusion  that  His  Spirit  dwelt 
m  those  who  taught  and  built  up  the  Church  by 
word  and  letter.  Those  who  preached  the  gospel 
discharged  their  function  'with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven'  (1  P  1").  Of  this  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  the 
earnest.    In  guiding  the  Church  the  aid  of  this 
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Spirit  was  experienced  (Ac  13*  15*  etc.).    In  writ- 
ing to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  claims  to  have  been 


speaketh 

essential  matters  regarding  which  he  can  claim  no 
definite  instructions  or  revelation,  he  yet  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment  believes  nimself  to 
be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Co  7*).  In  his 
enumeration  of  the  various  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit,  the  writing  of  sacred  books,  it  is  true,  finds 
no  place,  neither  do  the  writers  of  the  Gospels 
claim  to  be  inspired.  But  '  the  word  of  wisdom,' 
'the  word  of  Knowledge,'  the  charism  of  the 
prophet  and  the  teacher,  may  quite  reasonably, 
if  not  even  necessarily,  be  supposed  to  incluae 
written  as  well  as  spoken  discourse. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  claim  to  be 
inspired,  or  the  meaning  and  effects  of 
INSPIRATION. — Several  opinions  or  theories  pre- 
sent themselves.  And  in  determinine  which  of 
these  is  correct,  we  must  be  guided  not  oy  a  priori 
ideas  of  the  results  which  must  flow  from  inspira- 
tion, but  only  by  the  phenomena  presented  in  the 
Bible;  in  otner  wordB,  by  the  actual  effects  of 
inspiration  as  these  are  seen  in  the  writings  of 
inspired  men.  'What  inspiration  is  must  be 
learned  from  what  it  does.  .  .  .  We  must  not 
determine  the  character  of  the  books  from  the 
inspiration,  but  must  rather  determine  the  nature 
of  the  inspiration  from  the  books '  (Bowne's 
Christian  Revelation^  p.  45). 

{\)  The  *  mechanical'  or  *  dictation*  theory,  or 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration, — ^This  is  the  theory 
that  m  writing  the  books  of  Scripture  the  human 
author  was  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Divine, 
and  that  therefore  every  word  in  the  Bible  as 
truly  represents  the  mind  of  God  as  if  He  had 
dictated  it.  '  Facts,  doctrines,  precepts,  references 
to  his'tory  or  chronology,  quotations  from  writers 
sacred  or  profane,  allusions  to  scientific  truth, 
visions  or  prophetic  declarations,  mere  references 
to  the  most  ordinary  actions  of  life,  according  to 
this  view,  are  not  the  work  of  man  but  of  Om- 
niscience. The  only  use  which  has  been  made  of 
human  agency  in  the  book  has  been  to  copy  down 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  what  has  been  dictated 
by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Absolute  inerrancy  is  on 
this  theory  presumed  to  be  the  accompaniment  of 
inspiration.  As  one  of  its  defenders  says:  'God 
employed  men  in  writing.  But  these  men  were  so 
controlled  by  Him,  that  He  is  the  Author  of  the 
WTiting;  ana  so  the  Author,  that  any  charge  of 
inaccuracy  against  the  record,  or  Scripture,  as 
originally  given,  must  be  preferred  against  Him ' 
(Kennedy,  The  Doctrine  of  Insp,  1878,  p.  6).  To 
use  the  common  way  of  puttmg  it,  the  writers 
were  'the  pens,  not  the  penmen'  of  God.  They 
were  possessed  by  God,  so  that  it  was  not  so  mucn 
their  own  mind  and  their  own  experience,  but  the 
mind  of  God  that  was  represented  in  their  writ- 
ings.* 

This  theory  has  all  the  prestige  which  antic^uity 
can  give  it,  for  it  runs  oack  to  those  primitive 
stages  of  civilization  in  which  possession  by  a  deity 
was  produced  by  inhaling  fumes,  or  by  violent 
dancings  and  contortions.  This  frenzied  state 
being  induced,  the  words  spoken  were  believed  to 
be  Divine.    The  theoiy  has  also  the  prestige  which 

*  *  Omnes  et  aingulm  res  qua  in  8.  Scriptura  continentur,  sire 
ills  f  uerint  S.  Scriptoribus  natunditer  incognita,  sive  naturaliter 
qutdem  cogniacibilea,  actu  tamen  inooffniUe,  sive  denique  non 
tantum  naturaliter  cogniscibiles,  sed  etiam  actu  ipso  not»,  vel 
aliunde,  vel  per  ex^rientiam,  et  sensuum  ministerium,  non 
solum  per  assistentiam  et  directionem  divinam  infalhbilem 
literis  consigrnataB  sunt,  sed  sing^ulari  Spiritus  8.  sugg»tioni, 
inspirationi,  et  dictamini  accepts  ferenda  sunt'  (Quenstedt, 
cited  with  dther  similar  dicta,  in  BuUerut  Jtedivivut.  i,v, 
'Inspiratio'). 
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is  conferred  by  the  advocacy  of  great  names.  Plato 
countenanced  the  idea  that  the  inspired  man  is  so 
possessed  by  the  Divine  that  his  words  and  thoughts 
are  not  lus  own.  In  the  Timceus  (p.  71)  and  in  the 
Phcedrus  (p.  244)  he  maintains  that  when  a  man 
receives  the  inspired  word,  either  his  intelligence 
is  enthralled  in  sleep,  or  he  is  demented  by  some 
distemper  or  possession.  The  relation  of  the 
Divine  to  the  human  is  viewed  quantitatively. 
As  the  Divine  comes  in,  the  human  must  go  out 
and  make  room  for  it.  It  was  probably  through 
Philo  that  this  view  gained  currency  in  the  Church« 
Philo's  account  of  Inspiration  is  quite  explicit.  'A 
prophet,'  he  says,  *  gives  forth  nothing  of  his  own, 
out  acts  as  interpreter  at  the  prompting  of  another 
in  all  his  utterances ;  and  as  long  as  ne  is  under 
inspiration  he  is  in  ignorance,  his  reason  departing 
from  its  place  and  yidding  up  the  citadel  of  his  soul, 
when  the  Divine  Spirit  enters  into  it  and  dwells 
in  it,  and  strikes  at  the  mechimism  of  his  voice, 
sounding  through  it  to  the  clear  declaration  of 
that  which  he  prophesieth '  (de  Sp,  Le^g.  ii.  343, 
quoted  in  Sanday's  Insp,  p.  74).  A^m  (in  the 
tract  Quis  rer,  div.  i  511)  Philo  explains  that  *  so 
long  as  we  are  masters  of  ourselves  we  are  not 
possessed ;  but  when  our  own  mind  ceases  to  shine, 
mspiration  and  madness  lay  hold  on  us.  For  the 
understanding  that  dwells  m  us  is  ousted  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  is  restored  to  its 
own  dwelling  when  that  Spirit  departs ;  for  it  is 
unlawful  that  mortal  dwell  with  immortal.'  A 
theory  identical  with  or  similar  to  this  of  Philo's 
has  been  largely  held  in  the  Church. 

There  are  also  expressions  in  the  NT  which 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  countenance  such  a  theory. 
In  Mt  5^  our  Lord  is  reported  as  saying :  *  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  things  be 
accomplished.'  But,  as  the  context  shows,  that 
which  our  Lord  intimates  in  these  words  is  that  it 
was  in  Himself  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  to 
find  their  fulfilment.  Immediately  upon  giving 
utterance  to  this  saying  He  Himself  proceeds  to 
repeal  commandments  of  the  Law,  substituting  for 
them  His  own  better  principles,  and  thus  showing 
that  what  He  had  in  view  was  not  Scripture  as 
Scripture.  Another  passage  which  to  the  super- 
ficial reader  might  seem  to  countenance  this  theory 
is  that  in  which  St.  Paul  contrasts  the  wisdom  of 
God  with  the  wisdom  of  men  (1  Co  2*"^').  After 
speaking  of  the  things  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  he  says,  '  which  things  we  also  speak,  not  in 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Spirit  teacheth '  (v.^).  But  a  consideration  of  the 
passage  makes  it  apparent  that  what  he  means  is 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  style 
of  address  should  be  in  keeping  with  his  subject, 
and  that '  the  mystery  of  God '  aid  not  require  the 
garnishing  of  meretricious  ornament  or  anything 
which  the  world  might  esteem  as  'excellency  of 
wisdom,'  but  such  simplicity  and  directness  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  prompteo.  He  is  contrasting  two 
metnods,  two  styles,  the  worldly  and  the  spiritual, 
and  he  is  justifying  the  style  he  himself  adopted. 
To  conclude  from  this  that  St.  Paul  considered 
that  every  word  he  spoke  was  dictated  by  infallible 
wisdom  is  quite  illegitimate. 

This  mechanical  theory  is  beset  by  grave  diffi- 
culties, (a)  Inspiration  and  dictation  are,  as  has 
more  than  once  been  pointed  out,  two  different, 
even  mutually  exclusive,  operations.  Dictation 
precludes  inspiration,  leaving  no  room  for  any 
spiritual  influence.  Inspiration  precludes  dicta- 
tion, making  the  promptmg  of  words  unnecessary 
by  the  communication  of  the  right  spirit. 

(6)  It  is  irreconcilable  with  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented in  Scripture,  The  authors,  mstead  of  being 
passive  recipients  of  information  and  ideas  and 
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feelings,  represent  themselves  as  active,  deliberat- 
ing, laborious,  intensely  interested.  The  material 
nsed  by  the  historical  writers  has  been  derived 
from  written  sources,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Third  Gosj)el,  from  careful  critical  inquiry  at  the 
most  reliable  witnesses.  They  do  not  tell  us  that 
their  knowledge  of  events  had  been  supernaturally 
imparted,  but  either  that  they  themselves  had 
seen  what  they  relate,  or  that  they  had  it  from 
jtrustworthy  sources.  The  Apostles  were  inspired 
witnesses  of  Christ,  and  proclaimed  what  they  had 
9een  and  heard.  But  if  supernatural  infonnation 
was  even  more  trustworthy,  why  should  they  have 
been  chosen  only  from  those  who  had  been  with 
our  Lord  during  His  ministry  ?  '  If  they  did  not 
really  remember  those  facts  or  discourses  when 
they  asserted  their  reality,  they  are  found  false 
"wdtnesses  of  God.  If  they  were  the  mere  dictation 
of  the  Spirit  to  their  minds,  St.  Peter's  declaration 
which  he  made  to  the  Jewish  Council,  ''We  cannot 
but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  would  have  to  be  corrected  into,  **We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  the  Spirit  has 
introduced  into  our  minds  '  (Row,  Insp,  p.  154). 
Similarly,  if  the  intense  emotions  expressed  in  the 
Psalms  or  in  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  are  not  the  out- 
pouring of  human  sorrow  and  human  experience, 
they  at  once  become  artificial  and  false.  When 
St.  Paul  in  2  Co  11"  says,  *That  which  I  speak,  I 
speak  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  in  foolishness,  in 
tnis  confidence  of  boasting,'  it  is  intelligible  to  say 
that  an  inspired  man  is  speaking,  it  is  not  in- 
telligible to  say  that  this  is  God  speaking.  The 
mind  of  God  is  discernible  through  the  words,  but 
it  is  not  the  mind  of  God  we  are  directly  in  con- 
tact with. 

(c)  Another  cIslss  of  phenomena  presented  b^ 
Scripture  is  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  For  if 
God  be  the  sole  Author,  then  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  errors  in  grammar,  imperfections  of 
style,  discrepancies  between  one  part  and  another. 
But  such  errors,  imperfections,  and  discrepancies 
exist.  The  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  variously  re- 
ported in  the  several  Gospels.  Even  in  reporting 
the  Lord's  Prayer  the  Evangelists  differ.  It  is 
impossible  to  remove  from  tne  Book  of  Acts  all 
disagreement  with  the  Pauline  Epistles.  And  in 
the  disagreement  between  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Antioch,  we  see  how  possible  it  was  that  men 
equally  inspired  should  hold  divergent  and  even 
antagonistic  opinions  upon  matters  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Church.  In  the  face  of  these 
discrepancies,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in- 
spiration carries  with  it  literal  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression. 

(d)  The  manner  in  which  the  NT  "^Titers  quote 
the  OT  books  proves  that  while  they  believed 
these  books  to  be  authoritative  and  their  writers 
inspired,  they  did  not  consider  that  their  inspira- 
tion rendered  every  word  they  uttered  infallible. 
Taking  275  quotations  from  the  OT  in  the  NT, 
it  has  been  found  that  there  are  only  53  in 
which  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX,  and  the  NT  writer 
agree :  while  there  are  99  passages  in  which 
the  NT  quotation  difiers  both  from  the  Hebrew 
and  from  the  LXX,  which  also  differ  from  one 
another,  and  76  in  which  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  LXX  has  been  erroneously  altered.*  No  doubt 
when  the  correct  citation  of  a  single  word  serves 
the  writer's  purpose,  as  in  the  insistence  by  St, 
Paul  on  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  (Gal  3^*), 
there  stress  is  laid  upon  the  very  word ;  but  in  the 
face  of  the  general  style  of  quotation  above  indi- 

•  These  statistics  are  taken  from  D.  M*CaIman  Turpie's  OT 
in  the  iVT,  1808.  There  are  many  more  quotations  than  those 
here  given,  but  these  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  A  full 
list  of  quotations  is  given  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Westcott  and  Hort's 
Grefk  Teftament.  And  Dittmar  in  his  Vetut  T,  in  Sovo  gives 
the  KT  text,  the  LXX,  and  the  Hebrew. 


cated,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  inspiration 
was  supposed  to  make  each  word  infallible. 

(2)  To  escape  the  psychological  and  other  diffi« 
CTuties  of  a  mechanical,  verbal  inspiration,  other 
theories  have  been  devised.  Observing  the  different 
values  of  the  various  books  of  Scripture,  the  Jews 
themselves  supposed  that  there  were  three  degrees 
of  inspiration  corresponding  to  the  tripartite  divi- 
sion  of  the  OT.  Attempts  were  made  by  the 
Rabbb,  by  the  schoolmen,  and  by  some  modem 
writers  to  differentiate  between  suggestion,  direc- 
tion, superintendence,  and  elevation.  Thus  Bishop 
Daniel  Wilson  {Evidences  of  Christianity,  i  506, 
quoted  by  Lee)  defines  as  follows:  ' By  the  inspira- 
tion of  suggestion  is  meant  such  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  suggested  and  dictated  minutely 
eveiy  part  of  the  truths  delivered.  The  inspiration 
of  airection  is  meant  of  such  assistance  as  left  the 
writers  to  describe  the  matter  revealed  in  their 
own  way,  directing  only  the  mind  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers.  The  inspiration  of  elevation  added 
a  greater  strength  and  vigour  to  the  efforts  of  the 
mmd  than  the  writers  could  otherwise  have 
attained.  The  inspiration  of  superintendency  was 
that  watchful  care  which  preserved  generally  from 
anything  being  put  down  derogatory  to  the  Reve- 
lation '^'ith  wiuch  it  was  connected.'  Obviously 
this  theory  is  very  open  to  criticism.  That  there 
are  different  degrees  of  inspiration  is  true,  but  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  any  such  classifica- 
tion is  complete.  In  this  theory  there  are  hints  of 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

(3)  The  so-called  dynamical  theory  brings  us 
somewhat  nearer  the  truth,  though  it  too  falls 
short.  This  theory  is  a  reaction  against  the  me- 
chanical, and  afiSrms  that  the  human  qualities  of 
the  writers  are  not  superseded,  but  are  cleansed, 
strengthened,  and  employed  by  the  Divine  Author. 
'  The  Divine  influence  acted  upon  man's  faculties 
in  accordance  with  their  natural  laws ' ;  classical 
expression  is  given  to  this  theory  in  the  words  of 
Augustine  {in  Joan,  I.  L  1),  *  inspiratus  a  Deo,  sed 
tamen  homo.'  The  Divine  Agent  selects  suitable 
media  for  His  communications,  and  does  not  try 
<to  play  lyre-music  on  flutes,  and  harp-music  on 
trumpets.'  The  imperfections  and  weaknesses 
founa  in  Scripture  are  human,  the  truths  uttered 
are  Divine.  The  theory  in  its  most  acceptable 
form,  and  as  held  by  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Baxter, 
Paley,  and  many  modem  writers,  suggests  that 
the  Biblical  writers  were  so  inspired  as  to  secure 
accuracy  in  all  matters  of  conduct  and  doctrine, 
while  it  declines  to  pledge  itself  to  their  perfect 
accuracy  in  non-essentials  or  subsidiary  particulars. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  *  essential '  theory. 

This  theory,  while  it  endeavours  to  recognize 
the  facts  of  ^ripture  and  to  account  for  them,  yet 
fails  to  give  us  an  understanding  of  inspiration. 
It  does  not  explain,  or  even  attempt  to  explain, 
how  writers  should  be  possessed  oi  supernatural 
knowledge  while  inditing  one  sentence,  and  in  the 
next  be  aropped  to  a  lower  level.  It  fails  to  give 
us  the  psychology  of  that  state  of  mind  which  can 
infallibly  pronounce  on  matters  of  doctrine  while 
it  is  astray  on  the  often  simpler  facts  of  history. 
It  makes  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  Divine  mind  and  the  human 
which  produces  such  results.  Nor  does  it  explain 
how  we  are  to  distinguish  essentials  from  non- 
essentials, or  disentangle  the  one  from  the  other. 

(4)  Constructively  we  may  make  the  following 
affirmations  regaraing  Inspiration,  derived  from 
the  fact«  presented  in  the  Bible : 

(a)  It  is  the  nien,  not  directly  the  writings,  that 
were  inspired.  *  Men  spake  from  God,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost '  (2  P  1«).  Inspiration 
does  not  mean  that  one  inspired  thought  is  maj^pc- 
ally  communicated  to  a  man  in  the  form  in  which 
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be  is  to  declare  it  to  his  fellows,  and  in  no  con- 
liexion  with  the  previous  contents  and  normal 
fiction  of  his  mind.  As  he  sits  down  to  write,  he 
icontinues  in  that  state  of  mind  and  spirit  in  which 
be  has  he^i  living  and  to  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
)ias  brought  him.  The  book  he  produces  is  not 
the  abnormal,  exceptional  product  of  a  unique 
^condition  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  is  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  outflow  from  the  previous  experi- 
ence and  thought  of  the  writer.  All  his  past 
training  and  knowledge,  all  his  past  strivmgs 
to  jrield  himself  wholly  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
enter  into  what  he  now  produces. 

{b)  When  we  say  that  a  writer  of  Scripture  is 
Divinely  inspired,  we  mean  that  as  he  wrttes  he  u 
under  the  irifluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  Chris- 
tians possess  this  same  Spirit,  and  are  by  Him 
being  1^  into  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  that 
is  in  Christ,  to  a  full  perception  of  that  whole 
revelation  of  God  which  is  made  in  Christ ;  and 
when  some  of  their  number  are  characterized  as 
inspired,  Uiis  means  that  such  persons  are  dis- 
tinguished above  their  fellow  -  Christians  by  a 
special  readiness  and  capacity  to  perceive  the 
meaning  of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God  and 
to  make  known  what  they  see. 

(c)  Inspiration  is  prixnarily  a  spiritual  gift, 
and  only  secondaril;^  a  mental  one.  The  Spirit 
of  God  may  dwell  richly  in  a  man  and  yet  not 
render  him  infallible  even  in  matters  of  religion. 
In  1  Th  4^  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Ms  converts  as  Beodl- 
daicToiy  but  to  one  end,  and  that  a  spiritual  not  a 
mental  end.  Our  Lord  (Jn  6*)  applies  to  all  those 
who  come  to  Him  in  Spirit  the  prophetic  words, 
.*  They  shall  be  all  taudiit  of  Grod,'  but  no  one  can 
suppose  that  this  involves  infallible  knowledge. 
It  cannot  be  summarily  argued  that  because  God 
dwells  in  a  man,  all  that  the  man  speaks  partakes 
of  the  Divine  omniscience.  Inspiration  operates 
as  any  newborn  passion,  such  as  maternal  love, 
operates.  It  does  not  lift  the  person  out  of  all 
limitations,  but  it  seizes  upon  and  uses  all  the 
faculties,  elevating,  refining,  and  directing  to  one 
purpose.  It  illuminates  the  mind  as  enthusiasm 
does,  by  stimulating  and  elevating  it ;  it  enriches 
the  memory  as  love  does,  by  mtensifving  the 
interest  in  a  certain  object,  and  by  making  the 
mind  sensitive  to  its  impressions  and  retentive  of 
them.  It  brings  light  to  the  understanding  and 
A^-isdom  to  the  spirit,  as  purity  of  intention  or  a 
high  aim  in  life  does.  It  brings  a  man  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  nature  and  purposes  of  God,  en- 
ables him  to  see  God  where  others  do  not  see  Him, 
and  to  interpret  His  revelations  in  the  same  Spirit 
in  which  they  are  given. 

LrrKRATiTiUL — ^The  historv  of  opinion  may  putly  be  traced  in 
Westcott'a  Introd,  to  Sttuiy  qf  GotpeU^  Appendix  on  'Primitive 
Doctrine  of  Insp.' ;  in  Ha^twcli^a  HitL  of  Doctrine ;  and  in 
Sanday'a  Bampton  Leeturea,  Lutheran  teaching  is  remvsented 
and  traced  in  HtUtenu  Redivivut,  and  Anglican  in  Fltvjames 
Stephens'  Defence  of  the  Rev.  JtotUand  WUaamt  (186S)l— From 
the  mass  of  Hteratiure  one  or  two  representative  books  may  be 
named :  The  Insp,  of  Holy  Scrip.,  by  William  Lee,  1854 :  The 
Ifature  and  Extent  of  Divine  Imp.,  by  Bev.  O.  A.  Bow,  If.A., 
1864 ;  Plenary  Innp.  of  Holy  iSmp.,  by  Oaossen ;  Jnaip.  and 
the  Bible,  by  R.  F.  Horton ;  A  TenabU  Theory  of  Jnip.,  by 
Professor  wood ;  cf .  also  the  present  writer's  The  Bible :  ite 
Origin  and  Nature,  Schleiermacher's  interesting  statement  of 
his  views  occurs  in  Der  christliche  Glaube,  iv.  ii  128-132.  Weiss 
gives  an  excellent  specimen  of  moderate  <n>inion  in  Die  Religion 
d,  NT,  p.  81<L  MABCUS  DODS. 

IN8URREGTI0N  {ffrd<ns,  Mk  16^,  and  Lk  23»- » 
where  AV  gives  'sedition')  is  defined  by  Plato 
{Eep,  V.  470>B)  thus:  irl  ykp  ry  n^  oIkcIov  ix^ 
irrdffit  «fCicXi7reu,  iirl  Bi  tJ  tup  dWorpltar  rdXefiot,  Its 
use  in  these  passages  is  important  as  showing  that 
Barabbas  was  not  merely  a  robber  (\v<rr^,  Jn  18*), 
but  also  a  leader  in  one  of  those  fierce  fanatical 
outbursts  which  were  so  common  in  the  last  years 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  especially  from  the  accession 


of  Herod.  Josephus  tells  of  notable  leaders  such 
as  Ezekias,  his  son  Judas,  and  his  four  grandsons^ 
all  of  whom  were  put  to  death  {Ant,  xiv.  ix.  2^ 
xvn.  X.  5,  xviu.  i.l;BJ  n.  iv.  1,  viii.  1,  xiii.  5, 
etc. ;  cf.  Ac  5^^  21^).  Josephus  in  his  account 
of  the  final  troubles  uses  ^Xtan/ft  and  X^^m^ 
almost  as  convertible  terms.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  this  particular  ardais,  unless,  as  Ewald 
{HI  vL  67  f.)  suggests,  it  may  have  arisen  on 
account  of  the  aqueduct  which  Pilate  had  built 
with  money  taken  from  the  Temple  treasury 
(Josephus,  iJ  II.  ix.  4;  cf.  Lk  13^).  Barabbaji 
may  nave  been  moved  by  patriotic  ideas  at  the 
first,  becoining  an  outlaw  and  notorious  robber 
when  his  rising  was  suppressed ;  or  he  may  have 
used  aspirations  after  freedom  merely  as  a  cloak 
for  brigandage  (see  Westcott,  Some  Lessons  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  NT,  p.  74f.).»  He  was 
'lying  bound  witn  them  that  had  made  insur- 
rection* (oTcuruwrwir,  v.l,  <rvcra4na<rr(aw^  Mk  15'), 
including  nrobably  the  two  robbers  who  were 
crucified ;  for  him  the  third  cross  may  have  been 
intended.  Such  men  had  a  deep  hold  on  the 
popular  sympathy,  which  goes  to  explain  the 
strong  demand  of  the  people  tor  the  release  of  their 
hero,  and  the  interest  which  the  priests  showed  on 
behaif  of  Barabbas,  notwithstandmg  their  pretence 
to  holiness.  But  the  hollowness  of  their  new- 
found zeal  for  Caesar  was  thereby  exposed,  seeing 
that  Barabbas  was  admittedly  gmlty  of  the  crime 
which  they  alleged  against  Jesus.  See,  further, 
Barabbas. 

LrmtATURS.— Edersheim,  Life  and  Timet  qfJetiu  the  Meaeiaht 
iL  676fL  ;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  GoepeU  (No.  15X 

W.   H.  DUNDAS. 

INTERGE88I0N  (the  act  of  one  who  goes  be- 
tween) is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  part  of 
prayer  in  which  we  approach  God  on  belialf  of 
others.  The  corresponding  word  in  NT,  im-cv^ts, 
which  occurs  only  at  1  Ti  2^  4^  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  what  we  now  understand  by  inter- 
cession, but  rather,  as  its  connexion  with  ivrvyxd^^ 
implies,  drawing  close  to  God  in  free  and  familiar 
prayer  (see  Trench,  Syn,  p.  190,  where,  however, 
it  is  added,  '  In  justice  to  our  translators  it  must 
be  observed  that  mtercession  had  not  in  their  time 
that  limited  meaning  of  prayer  for  others  which 
we  now  ascribe  to  it  *). 

Intercession  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  char- 
acteristic duty  and  privilege  of  believers  in  Christ. 
There  is  no  fact  or  aspect  of  prayer  more  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Christian  reli^on  than  this,  in 
which  the  Christian  heart,  rising  above  all  con- 
sideration of  self,  expands  with  a  Christ -like 
benevolent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  every  living 
soul,  and  prays  for  all  mankind.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  from  the  begiuning  intercession  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  specific  and  characteristic  part 
of  the  vocation  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  wnole 
as  well  as  of  its  individual  members.  The  practice 
was  enjoined  by  Christ,  He  Himself  settmg  the 
example  to  His  aisciples.  As  prayer,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  is  essential  to  the  Christian 
life,  so  intercessory  prayer  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  part  of  Christian  prayer. 

Christ,  when  on  earth,  prayed  for  ms  followers, 
and  still  continues  to  plead  for  them  beyond  the 
veil,  though  in  thinking  of  this  aspect  of  His 
intercession  it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  it  merely  to 
prayer.  This  haa  been  admirably  and  convincingly 
pointed  out  by  Milligan  in  T%e  Ascension  and 
Heavenly  Priesthood  of  our  Lord  (pp.  149-153), 
and  though  this  aspect  of  Christ's  intercession 
belongs  to  a  subsequent  heading  (§  2  below),  yet, 
because  the  intercession  of  Christians  must  always 
be  based  upon  the  Lord's  intercession,  it  may  oe 

*  There  is  no  reference  to  the  insnrrection  in  the  Sin.  Syr. 
Gospels:  see  Mrs.  LewU in  Baep.  Timee,  xiL  (1901),  pp.  119,  271. 
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premised  here  that  in  the  intercessions  we  offer  to 
God  the  idea  is  wider  than  mere  petition  on  behalf 
of  others.  'Intercession  and  ^ving  of  thanks' 
are  to  be  made  for  all  men  (1  Ti  2^).  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  prayer  is  more  than  mere  petition ; 
and  so  even  in  prayer  on  behalf  of  others  mere 
asking  of  benefits  for  them  cannot  be  the  whole  of 
prayer.  Intercession,  then,  would  appear  to  em- 
orace  thanksgiving  for  benefits  bestowed  on  others 
as  well  as  imploring  favours  for  them.  Further, 
intercession  aaso  seems  to  imply  that  in  praying 
for  others,  if  we  pray  sincerely,  we  place  ourselves 
with  our  means  and  our  energies  at  God's  disposal 
for  His  purposes  of  grace  towards  those  for  whom 
we  pray,  intercession  thus  leads  up  to  and  neces- 
sitates self-dedication.  In  proceeding  now  to  ex- 
amine our  Lord's  teaching,  we  note : 

1.  The  duty  of  intercession, — ^The  duty  of  inter- 
cession is  explicitly  and  frequently  taught  by 
Christ  in  the  Gospels.  It  has  often  ifeen  remarked 
about  His  teaching  as  to  prayer  that  He  seldom, 
if  ever,  gives  a  direct  command  to  His  followers  to 
pray,  but,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  do  pray 
and  do  not  need  to  be  told  to  pray.  He  simply 
gives  them  directions  how  to  pray,  and  shows 
them  what  are  the  essential  elements,  character- 
istics, and  conditions  of  prayer  (cf.  e.g,  Mt  6'*  •, 
Mkll2*-»,  LklS^). 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  being  a  social  religion,  implies  that 
prayer  on  behalf  of  others  is  an  essential  and  dis- 
tinguishing element  in  its  devotions.  It  would 
have  been  surprising  if  Christ  had  not  taught  the 
duty  of  intercession.  This,  of  course,  must  not  be 
taken  as  meaning  that  He  taught  it  for  the  first 
time.  Under  the  OT  dispensation  God's  people 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  intercession,  and 
their  prayers  for  others  were  availing.  In  par- 
ticular, *  the  prophets  were  intercessors  in  virtue  of 
their  calling.  The  ground  of  this  was  twofold. 
The  prophet  was  an  acceotable  person ;  but,  further, 
he  had  the  Spirit,  and  the  possession  of  it  enabled 
him  not  only  to  interpret  the  mind  of  God  to  man, 
but  also  the  mind  of  man  to  God'  (Bernard  in 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  40**).  But  in  the  Gospels 
we  might  have  expected  to  find,  as  we  do  find, 
that  the  duty  and  privilege  of  intercession  is  ad- 
vanced and  developed.  In  Christ's  teaching,  inter- 
cession takes  a  wider  range  and  a  higher  view 
than  under  the  OT  dispensation,  for  no  section  of 
mankind  is  excluded  from  the  scope  of  His  redemp- 
tion. Jewish  prayers,  even  of  intercession,  had 
been  offered  to  *  tne  Lord  God  of  Israel '  or  *  the 
God  of  our  Fathers,*  but  in  our  Lord's  pattern 
prayer,  as  well  as  throughout  His  teaching,  every 
numan  bein^  is  invited  to  call  u|)on  Grod  as  his 
Father,  and  m  so  doing  to  regard  all  mankind  as 
his  brethren.  'When  His  disciples  ask  to  be 
taught  to  pray,  He  gives  them  a  prayer  very 
unlike  what  John  womd  have  given,  for  it  con- 
tains not  a  word  of  that  petition  for  blessing  upon 
Israel  which,  in  any  prayer  that  an  Israelite 
offered,  contained,  to  his  mind,  the  gist  of  the 
whole'  (Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum,  p.  416). 

The  Incarnation  has  furnished  a  new  motive 
and  a  new  power  for  intercession.  The  man  who 
is  in  Christ  is  no  longer  an  isolated  unit :  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  therefore  prays 
for  all  mankind  as  Christ  did ;  for,  knowing  that 
Crod  has  loved  him  in  Christ,  he  loves  others  for 
whom  as  for  himself  Christ  came,  and  in  the  power 
of  that  love  he  prays  for  all  men  living. 

"When  we  come  to  our  Lord's  express  teaching 
as  to  intercession,  we  are  at  once  arrested  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — given  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  response  to  their  request  to  be  taught 
how  to  pray — intercession  not  only  holds  the  fist 
places  but  the  spirit  of  intercession  pervades  it  alL 


This  prayer,  which  is  the  peculiar  prayer  of  the 
Christian  believer,  the  use  of  whicn  marks  him 
out  from  all  others  (witness  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  Church  it  was  not  taught  to  the  catechumens 
till  they  were  competentes  and  on  the  eve  of  their 
baptism),  is  a  prayer  of  intercession.  'Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name;  Thy^ 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven.'  Here  the  disciples  are  taught  to  pray 
that  all  mankind  may  be  brought  into  the  King* 
dom  of  God,  that  they  may  reverence  His  name, 
that  they  may  learn  to  do  His  will  and  submit 
themselves  to  Mis  rule.  Here  all  limits  of  space 
and  time  are  transcended,  and  he  who  prays  the 
Lord's  Prayer  prays  for  all  mankind,  even  for  the 
generations  yet  unborn.  It  would  hardly,  there- 
fore,  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Christ's 
teaching  upon  prayer,  intercession  holds  the  first 

glace.  This  is  in  Keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
[is  teaching  and  with  the  genius  of  His  religion, 
who  all  His  life  took  thought  for  others,  and 
whose  first  utterance  on  the  cross  was  a  prayer  for 
His  murderers  (Lk  23*^).  Following  upon  this,  it 
is  noteworthy  that,  according  to  Lk  11''^',  it  was 
in  direct  sequence  to  and  by  way  of  commentary' 
upon  the  Ix)rd's  Prayer  that  (Jhrist  spoke  the 
parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight,  in  which  He 
teaches  the  necessity  of  importunate  prayer,  the 
importunity  inculcated  being  the  importunity  of 
one  for  his  friend.  Intercession,  thereiore,  accord* 
ing  to  Christ's  teaching,  is  not  only  to  be  ofiered, 
but  it  is  to  be  offered  with  importunity. 

2«  Christ* s  personal  example, — Besides  His  great 
prayer  of  intercession  recorded  in  Jn  17,  the 
Gospels  afford  several  instances  of  our  Lord's  per* 
sonal  example  in  intercession.  His  prayer  on  the- 
eve  of  the  ordination  of  the  Twelve,  when  He  con* 
tinned  all  night  in  prayer  (Lk  16^')»  >va*»  it  is 
highly  probable,  largely  occupied  with  intercession 
for  them.  He  prayed  for  St.  Peter  (22^).  Hid 
first  word  from  the  cross  was  a  prayer  for  Hid 
enemies.  There  is  also  the  prayer  recorded  in  Mt 
11^^,  and  His  prayer  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
(Jn  1  !*"•)>  both  of  which  are  intercessory. 

Christ  teaches  that,  as  He  is  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  intercession  must  be  offered  through 
Him.  He  is  the  Intercessor,  and  our  intercessions 
can  avail  only  because  He  intercedes,  presenting 
our  prayers  to  the  Father.  He  prayeJi  for  His 
disciples  and  for  all  who  through  their  word  might 
believe,  and  now  He  prays  within  the  veil,  carry- 
ing forward  the  intercession  begun  on  earth.  This 
comes  out  clearly  in  His  'Intercessory  Prayer' 
(Jn  17),  or,  as  it  has  perhaps  been  more  fittingly 
designated.  His  *  High  Priestly  Prayer.*  Reading: 
it  in  the  light  of  the  happily  correct  rendering  of 
RV,  we  see  that  He  is  speaking  as  if  He  ^ad 
alreJEuly  entered  into  the  glory,  and  were  looking 
back  upon  His  earthly  course.  In  the  joy  of  His 
anticipated  triumph  He  presents  Himsen  before 
the  Father  and  pleads  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Father's  will.  Christ's  intercession  for  mankind 
wliich  was  begun  on  earth  is  continued  in  heaven, 
and  our  prayers  for  others  are  presented  by  Him  in 
virtue  of  ms  mediation.  At  the  same  time,  this 
prayer  affords  an  unfailing  guide  to  our  prayers 
of  intercession,  teaching  us  that  prayer  is  to  be 
offered  for  the  ingathering  of  men  into  the  King- 
dom, for  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  God,  for  the 
perseverance  of  l>elievers,  and  for  the  sanctifica- 
tion,  for  all  these  ends,  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  Church's  work. 

3.  The  scope  of  intercession, — Our  Lord  is  careful 
to  tell  His  aisciples  to  pray  for  their  enemies  (Mt 
5^),  and  in  so  doing  He  bids  them  remember  in 
prayer  those  whom  they  might  not  have  thought 
of  including,  assuming  that  they  would,  without* 
being  speci^ly  direct^,  pray  for  all  others.    He^* 
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tlitis  teaches  bath  by  direct  precept  and  by  implica- 
tion tlmt  intercession  is  to  be  full  and  univenal. 
The  only  other  speciol  direction  He  gives  in  this  con- 
nexion IS  that  tlicy  are  to  pray  for  Isbonrers  to  be 
sent  into  the  Lord^  harvest  {lit  9»,  Lk  10').  Clirist 
(rives  these  few  general  divectlons  as  to  the  scope  of 
intercession,  leaving  it  to  time  and  growing  ex- 
perience to  soggest  their  ampliftcotion.  The  scope 
of  Christian  intercession  muat  always  be  widening. 
■  It  gtovt  vHh  Uir  gninUi  Dl  the  Church  und  hn  needi ;  )I 
ertiwi  wilh  Ih<  growing  compleiity  of  human  sodiitj-  M  hew 
clnSHi  iknd  new  olijerta  rin  un  to  cli[m  lU  help.  .  .  .  Intcrcu- 
llon  ii  kUoan  ever  wtdenlnz  elrmcai  la  ench  iadlviduol  lile ;  u 

tfrerc,  Surtum  Curdn,  p.  1). 

4.  The  Fonditinna  of  intercemion.—Tvro  distinct, 
though  sometimes  confused,  conditions  of  accept- 
able intercession  are  laid  down  by  Christ.  (1)  In 
Mk  11°  He  shows  that  eflectual  intercession  pre- 
Bapposes  8  forgiving  spirit.  Those  who  pray  for 
ethers  throngh  Christ  mnst  liave  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  (2)  In  Mt  5»»*  the  diaciples  are  taagbt 
that  a  condition  of  acceptable  prayer  is  that  they 
must  seek  reconciliation  with  anyone  who  re^arda 
them  (rightly  or  wrongly)  as  having  dona  hiiu  a 
■wrone  (see  Zahn,  ad  loc.).  There  nmst  be  a  re- 
jnovnl  of  the  sense  of  injury  from  his  mind  as  well 
»s  forgiveness  to  those  who  have  wronged  theiu- 
selves.  He  who  prays  for  others  must  be  in  peace 
and  charity  with  all  men. 

LmatiTtmi.— Host  of  the  modeni  popnior  boolu  on  Pmver 
a»  Htoniihlniriy  lUait  u  lo  Interoenkia.    In  nuny  af  ibe 

rU»>.  ButialilmUhewHMiy^XifAadi/i^niinr,  KbooklitUe 
lued  DBtr,  Inlerotvlan  1*  ptomlnciit.  Ot  tliB  tew  modeiti  hooka 
In  which  Ihs  mbject  ti  atail  with,  menlJDn  nur  be  nuide  ol 
'Warlledga  on  'Rarer'  In  (lie  O^nrd  Ltbrarj/  of  Practical 
Throlosf  •  Frere  ud  nllofrworth'ii  Surmim  Corda ;  Rald'i  CArU. 
tian  Praprr ;  Randel  Harris  Unian  uilA  Gad,  pp.  tl-61. 

J.  Cromabtv  Smith. 
IHTBRB8T.— 'Interest,'  foand  twice  in  RV  of 
the  Gospels  (Mt  25",  Lk  19=»)  instead  of  '  usury '  of 
AV,  represents  the  Greek  riitos  which  in  the  LXX 
in  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  neahekh  in  the  whole 
■of  tlie  eleven  passages  in  which  the  latter  occurs 
{Ex  22»,  Lv  25"  etc. ).  Now  ncthekk  is  rightly  ren- 
dered '  nauij-,' the  reference  being  to  the  interest, 
■often  exorbitant,  charged  by  money-lenders  in  the 
■onuient  East.  In  the  NT  riiot,  though  often  used 
in  contemporary  Greek  in  the  sense  just  deSned, 
clearly  sigTiifies  'interest  on  deposit  paid  by  a 
banker.'  There  were  many  banks  in  the  Roman 
period  scattered  over  the  GrEeco-Roman  world, 
some  oolted  'public  banks'  and  others  private 
firms  {eg.  'Theon  &  Co.,"  'Herodea  &  Co.,'  at 
Oxyrhynchus).  These,  however,  seem,  from  a 
lately  discovered  text,  to  have  farmed  from  the 
government,  in  E^'pt  at  any  rate,  the  right  of 
administering  business ;  the  Roman  authorities, 
it  would  appear,  following  in  some  degree  Ptole- 
Jiiaic  precedent  {Pajtyri  of  Oxyrhunehut,  No.  513, 
vol.  iii:  ef.  the  note  on  p.  248  f.  J.  Not  much 
«eems  to  be  known  about  the  deposit  department  of 
ancient  banking.  The  technical  term  for  a  deposit 
on  which  interest  was  paid  was  ertdUum.  The 
amounts  lodged  in  Roman  banks  towards  the  end 
of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  muat  have 
been,  in  some  instances,  very  large.  About  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  there  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  information.  The  statement  of 
Suetonius,  that  Aufiustus  branded  some  people 
with  infamy  {nolavH)  because  they  borrowed  at 
low  interest  and  invested  at  high  {Oetaeius,  39), 
may  hint  bow  the  honkers  mode  money  out  of'  the 
funds  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  usual  rate  of 
interest  on  loons  under  the  Empire  seems  to  have 
been  one  per  cent,  per  month,  or  twelve  per  cent 
per  annnm.  This  rate  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
the  Ptipyri  ofOxyrki/nchuaitio.  243  of  A.D.  79,  and 
>'o.  STO  of  A.D.  94,  eto.).     The  rate  p^d  to  deposi- 


tors  will  have  been  much  lower.  A  considerable 
bonking  business  was  also  done  in  ancient  temples. 
So  in  ancient  Babylonia  (Johns,  Babylonian  and 
Aesyrinn  Lairs,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  211),  and 
in  tne  Greek  world,  at  the  temjile  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis,  for  instance  {<4na6(WM,  v.  iii.  6f,).  That 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  used  in  this  way  is 
expressly  stated  by  Josephus  {BJ  VI.  v.  2),  and  in 
the  legend  about  Heliodorus  (2  Mac  a'"""- ").  Aliout 
the  manngement  of  this  temple  bank  nothing  seems 
to  be  known.  Onr  I*rd's  references  are  probably 
to  local  Tpatt^lTru,  the  Elostem  representatives  of 
the  Roman  arffenl/irii.    See  also  Bank. 

LimuTiTRE.— Beiidn  Uia  nuUmrities  menUona)  Bbore,  ua 

HuUngi' i>£,  art  'Uaury'  •.Saege.  BiiL,art.  'TnSetndUom- 

'.iji ;  Hmith,  Diet.  t/Aal.,  utL '  FenuC  uid  ■  Argentaril ; 


INTEBHEDIITE  STATE.— See  Dead,  p.  42e>. 

IHYITATIOM The  method  of  public  teaching 

adopted  by  our  Lord  being  exclusively  oral,  it  was 
necessary  that  two  features  dilGcult  to  coinbine 
should  l«  prominent  in  the.  form  of  Hisinstmction, 
—an  immediate  impression,  and  a  firm  grip  on  the 
memory.  This  He  secuml  by  mingling  freely  in 
the  social  life  of  the  time,  and  by  an  abundant  use 
of  similes  and  illustrations  drawn  from  facts  in 
the  daily  life  and  social  customs  of  the  people 
whom  He  addressed.  Tills  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  He  clothed  so  many  of  His  doctrines  in 
parables  and  figures  centred  in  the  idea  of  hospi- 
tality. 

The  Hebrews  were  on  eminently  sociable  people- 
In  the  earliest  times,  the  laws  of  hospitolity  were 
specially  sacred ;  strangers  were  made  heartily 
welcome  at  the  door  of  the  patriarch's  tent  (Ga 
18',  cf.  He  13^) ;  and  in  later  times  a  surly  attitude 
towards  travellers  neediag  refreshment  was  con- 
sidered a  serious  offence  against  good  manners  (1  S 
25*-").  Many  strict  injunctions  were  laid  down 
in  the  Mosaic  Law  (Lv  Iff"-",  Bt  14™  etc.)  as  to 
the  duty  of  kindness  to  strongers.  At  a  still  later 
period,  when  the  community  was  settled  in  towns 
and  cities,  an  elaborate  code  of  manners  grew  up, 
both  OS  to  giving  and  receiving  hospitality.  Tliere 
was  much  entertainment  of  friends,  relations,  and 
strangers  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ; 
social  meetings  were  frequent,  and  religious  gather- 
ings frequently  took  on  a  festive  character. 

Jesus  freely  accepted  such  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse  as  were  offered  to  Him ;  He  was  fond 
of  being  entertained  by  His  friends  (Lk  10™  etc.), 
and  distinguished  Himself  from  the  outset  of  His 
public  career  as  on  eminently  sociable  man  (Mt  0'°), 
often  accepting  invitations  from  quarters  that  gave 
ofTence  to  those  who  considered  tliemHelves  leaders 
of  society  (v.",  cf.  Lk  19').  This,  however,  Ua 
did,  not  merely  because  He  delighted  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  men  and  women,  but  mainly  because  of  the 
unexampled  opportunity  it  afforded  Him  of  spiri- 
tual instruction  (Mt  9"^  '*,  Lk  7"'"),  and  of  bring- 
ing His  influence  to  bear  on  those  around  Him, 
whethei  they  were  His  personal  friends  (Lk  10^  "), 
or  secret  enemies  (7"),  or  the  general  public  (Ja 
12*),  or  individuals  who  were  denied  entrance  into 
recognized  society  (Lk  18'°).  It  was  a  sign  of  Hia 
insight  and  wisdom  as  weU  as  of  Hia  broad  sym- 
pathies,  that  in  a  community  so  eminently  sociable 
OS  that  in  which  He  moved.  He  should  make  such 
free  use  of  the  machinery  of  hospitality  for  Hia 
Messianic  purpose,  and  devise  many  parables  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  customs  of  the  day, 
and  from  the  etiquette  that  ruled  the  relations  of 
hosts  and  gnests,  from  the  highest  circles  of  life  to 
the  lowest. 

It  is  partly  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are 
to  understand  Bis  frequent  habit  of  representing 
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the  gospel  of  grace  as  God's  invitation  to  the  soul 
to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  It  made 
an  instant  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  His 
audience ;  it  brought  spiritual  realities  within 
reach  of  the  intelligence  of  the  humblest  and  most 
ordinary  people,  and  it  predisposed  them  to  re- 
ceive His  message  willingly;  and,  as  the  similes 
and  illustrations  m  which  He  clothed  His  teaching 
represented  recurrent  facts  and  exigencies  in  their 
lives,  it  helped  to  drive  home  deep  into  their 
memory  the  lessons  which  He  taught,  and  to  bring 
them  back  frequently  to  their  recollection.  In 
this  way  the  method  of  His  teaching  helped  to  per- 
petuate its  substance  till  the  time  when  it  took  a 
written  form.  But  the  parables  of  invitation  have 
a  wider  appeal,  for  the  relationships  from  which 
they^  were  drawn  are  universal,  ana  belong  to  all 
nations  and  communities  where  the  customs  of 
social  life  are  honoured.  These  customs  vaiy  in 
detail  in  different  ages  and  lands,  but  the  root-rela- 
tions of  hosts  and  guests  are  permanent.  These 
parables  are  a  kind  of  Eajteranto  of  the  spiritual 
me,  and  appeal  to  the  universal  intelligence  and 
qrmpathies  of  mankind.  Thus  the  human  side  of 
Christ's  teaching  forms  an  ideal  channel  for  its 
Divine  contents. 

When  we  pass  from  the  form  to  the  substance  of 
the  teaching,  which  represents  the  gospel  as  an 
invitation,  the  simile  is  further  justified  by  its 
appropriateness  and  its  beauty. 

1.  It  emphasizes  the  bright  and  genial  aspects  of 
religion,  which  shine  with  so  clear  a  lustre  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  It  has  been  a  recurrent  and 
baneful  feature  of  theological  learning  that  it  has 
tended  to  envelop  religion  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom,  by  making  so  much  of  the  horror  and  mis- 
chief of  sin,  and  dwelling  so  exclusively  on  the 
need  of  repentance,  atonement,  and  iustification. 
Religious  ritual  introduced  another  oaneful  ele- 
ment into  the  spiritual  life  by  representing  its 
duties  too  much  as  a  series  of  sacerdotal  ob- 
servances, which  by  frequent  recurrence  became 
mechanical  and  wearisome.  Ethical  writers  have 
likewise  been  prone  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  religion,  to  the  obscuration  of 
its  privileges.  In  tne  teaching  of  Jesus  there 
is  nothing  of  this  mischievous  tendency.  His 
parables  are  full  of  the  sound  of  wedding-bells,  of 
the  voice  of  laughter,  of  the  joy  of  a  great  de- 
liverance, of  the  discovery  of  a  precious  and  un- 
suspected happiness.  There  are  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  and  tne  echo  of  distant  thunders ;  but  the 
foreground  is  full  of  happy  figures  intent  on  cele- 
brating the  marriage  of  the  soul  to  its  Divine 
Lover  and  Friend,  and  on  enjoying  the  new-found 
fellowship  of  God  as  the  Giver  of  life  and  salva- 
tion. Without  in  any  way  obscuring  the  evils 
from  which  the  soul  is  delivered  by  tne  gracious 
ministries  of  the  gospel,  preachers  should  follow 
their  great  Model  in  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
the  sunny  joys  and  holy  privileges  brought  within 
our  reach  m  Jesus  Christ.  One  reason  why  the 
common  people  heard  Him  so  gladly  was,  that  He 
took  them  away  from  the  word-splitting  and  elab- 
orate discussions  of  the  Kabbis,  and  transported 
them  into  that  circle  of  happy  human  relation- 
ships from  which  He  mainly  drew  His  illustra- 
tions.   What  was  true  then  is  just  as  true  to-day. 

2.  The  presentation  of  the  gospel  as  a  Divine 
invitation  throws  emphasis  on  another  of  its  essen- 
tial features, — that  it  embodies  a  free  gift  of  grace 
from  God  to  man.  The  central  idea  of  hospitality 
is  that  one  gives  freely  what  the  many  receive  and 
enjoy  *  without  money  and  without  price.'  Jesus 
in  the  'parables  of  grace'  teaches  us  that  the 
gospel  contains  something  infinitely  precious  which 
is  given  to  ua,  but  which  we  could  never  deserve 
or  buy.    Keligion  is  not  a  bargain  between  man 


and  God ;  it  is  a  boon,  a  largess  bestowed  by  God 
on  man.  It  is  not  commerce,  it  is  reconciliation 
and  friendship.  It  is  thus  represented  not  as  an 
exchange  of  commodities  in  a  market-place,  but  as 
a  feast  where  the  one  side  gives  all  and  receives 
nothing  back,  save  in  realizing  the  happiness  and 
loyal  gratitude  of  the  invited  guests.  Jesus  justi« 
fies  this  idea  of  a  one-sidea  benefit  by  nearly 
always  making  use  of  a  simile  of  feasting  in 
which  a  superior  invites  his  inferior  to  a  banauet. 
It  is  a  king  inviting  his  subjects  to  the  wedding* 
feast  of  his  son  (Mt  22^^^) ;  it  is  a  great  man  enter* 
taining  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  guests  from 
all  quarters  (Lk  14^^) ;  it  is  a  lather  welcoming 
home  a  renegade  son  with  the  best  of  the  flock. 
In  all  these  cases  there  could  be  no  question  of  a 
return  in  kind.  The  conditions  were  satisfied  by 
the  coming  of  the  guests,  and  their  happy  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  thmgs  provided.  <  The  gospel  la 
ever  a gospelof  grace. 

8.  A  third  significant  aspect  suggested  by  the 
simile  of  an  invitation  is  its  voluntariness  on  both 
sides.  There  can  be  no  compulsion  in  the  invita- 
tion to  a  feast  of  rejoicing.  Unwilling  guests  have 
no  place  at  a  banquet.  Keligion  has  no  room  for 
the  idea  of  spiritual  compulsion.  The  invitation  is 
free  to  all :  acceptance  must  be  as  free.  Thus  is 
the  sacred  function  of  spiritual  liberty,  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  safeguarded  by  the  gospeL  Those 
who  refuse  or  neglect  a  social  invitation  may  be 
incurring  a  grave  responsibility ;  but  they  can  do 
so  if  they  choose.  The  spiritual  appeal  of  religion 
may  also  be  refused ;  it  lies  with  the  soul  whether 
it  will  respond  to  the  call  of  Gk)d  or  reject  it. 

The  word  translated  '  compel '  in  Lk  14>S  (kt^ymi^*)  most  be 
read  in  its  secondary  meaning  of  '  constrain  by  persuasion.'  It 
'  reflects  in  the  first  place  the  urgent  desire  of  Uie  master  to 
have  an  absolutely  full  house,  in  the  second  the  feeling  that 
pressure  will  be  needed  to  overcome  the  incredulity  of  country 
people  as  to  such  an  invitation  to  them  being  meant  seriouslv. 
They  would  be  apt  to  laugh  in  the  servant's  lace'  (Bruce  in 
ExpotUor's  Gr,  Tett.,  in  Uko), 

4.  The  idea  of  an  invitation  thus  merges  into 
that  of  response ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
great  stress  is  laid  on  this  side  of  the  question  in 
the  parables.  In  not  a  few  it  is  clearly  the  pivot 
on  which  the  teaching  turns.  There  is  one  way  in 
which  an  invitation  may  be  worthily  accepted ; 
there  are  several  in  which  it  may  be  rejected  :  e.g» 
it  may  be  (1)  openly  scorned,  (2)  accepted  and  theii 
rejected  or  ignored,  (3)  accepted  in  a  wrong  spirit, 
or  with  an  imperfect  realization  of  its  privileges 
and  value.  Ea^h  of  these  situations  is  oealt  with 
by  Christ  to  typify  the  attitude  of  men  to  His 
gospel.  In  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the 
King's  Son,  the  urst  guests  invited  treat  the  ofier 
with  scorn  (Mt  22*),  and  'make  light'  of  it,  pre- 
ferring to  find  their  satisfaction  in  their  own  way, 
and  even  maltreating  the  king's  messengers.  liy 
this  Jesus  exposed  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  towards  His  gospel,  and  in  a  wider 
sense  that  of  all  tliose  who  m  a  thoroughly  worldly 
spirit  have  since  treated  His  oflfer  of  siuvation  with 
derision  or  disrespect.  In  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper,  the  guests  first  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  then,  finding  other  more  absorbing  in- 
terests, sent  various  excuses  for  not  attending. 
These  represent  the  fickle  multitude,  who  at  first 
thronged  to  hear  the  'gracious  words  that  pro- 
ceeded out  of  his  mouth,'  and  afterwards  left 
Him,  having  exhausted  the  sensational  as]>ect  of 
His  ministry  and  wonderful  works,  and  having  no 
love  for  His  higher  message.  Returning  to  the 
parable  of  the  Marriage,  we  find  a  final  episode  in 
which  the  man  without  a  'wedding-garment*  is 
dealt  with.  Clearly  he  stands  for  those  who, 
having  heard  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
gospel,  show  that  they  have  failed  to  realize  the 
lofty  and  decorous  spirit  in  which  the  soul  should 
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r^pond  to  it,  and  who  treat  it  as  a  common  thing, 
wiui  no  sense  of  its  high  privilege.  The  care  witn 
which  Jesus  develop^  these  situations  in  His 
parables,  and  proclaimed  the  doom  that  followed, 
shows  how  deeply  He  felt  the  importance  of  a 
right  attitude  towards  spiritual  realities.  It  is  as 
though  He  were  repeating  in  many  tones  and 
accents  the  fact  that  Grod  offers  man  His  best  in 
the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  expects  man  to 
be  at  his  best  in  responding  to  them,  otherwise 
he  perils  his  soul  (cf.  Mt  22T- ",  Lk  14**). 

When  we  turn  from  the  teaching  to  the  practice 
of  Christ,  the  same  attitude  of  appeal  and  invita- 
tion is  manifested,  and  the  same  spirit  of  loyal  and 
worthy  acceptance  is  expected  in  turn.  Every- 
where in  His  dealings  with  men  we  find  Him 
acting  as  God's  messenger  of  goodwill,  and  urging 
them  to  respond  to  heavenlv  grace  with  grateful 
hearts  and  willing  service.  Where  men  do  so  He 
promises  them  a  great  reward  (Mt  Ifl^-") ;  where 
they  fail  to  do  so  He  shows  a  Divine  and  touching 
sorrow  (23"*  ^) ;  and  though  He  is  clear  in  reveal- 
ing His  own  disappointment  at  such  a  result,  He 
lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  loss  and  misery  which 
rejection  must  bring  on  those  who  are  guilty  of 
spuming  or  ignoring  His  ever-renewed  appeal. 

The  heart  of  the  gospel  is  found  in  the  central 
invitation  given  by  Christ  to  all  men  in  the  words, 
'  Come  unto  me,  ail  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'  (Mt  H"). 

LiTKRATVRS.— Wendt,  Teach.  qfJenu,  1. 148  If. :  Stalker,  Imago 
Christie  ch.  vii. ;  Bruce,  OaUUan  Cfotpel,  ch.  xil. ;  Expositor,  l 
xi.  [1880]  101  ff.    See,  further,  art.  Ck)iiiRO  to  Christ. 

£.  Griffith-Jones. 
IROHT.— See  Hitmour,  and  Laughter. 

IBAAG. — Named  (1)  in  our  Lord's  genealogy, 
Mt  1^  Lk  3^ ;  (2)  in  such  collocations  as  *  sit  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob'  (Mt  8*^),  '  see 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob'  (Lk  13^), '  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob'  (Mt  22^, 
Mk  12*,  Lk  2(F).  See  Abraham,  and  Fathers. 
The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  came  at  an  early  date  to  be 
used  by  Christian  writeis  as  a  type  of  the  sacrifice 
on  the  cross  (cf.  e,ff,  Ep.  of  Bam.  ch.  7).  It  is 
just  possible  that  some  such  thought  underlies 
Ro  8**  *  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son.' 

ISAIAH, — There  are  seven  instances  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  in  which  Jesus  quotes  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  besides  numerous  other  cases  in 
which  His  language  is  more  or  less  manifestly 
reminiscent  of  expressions  in  the  book.  The  most 
notable  passages  are  two  in  which  our  Lord  applies 
to  Himself  the  terms  used  by  the  prophet  of  the 
Exile  with  regard  to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  viz. 
Lk  4^^^,  where  Jesus  reads  and  expounds  the 
words  of  Is  6P* ' ;  and  Lk  22",  where  He  adopts  as 
a  prediction  of  His  own  experience  a  clause  of  Is 
53^  Our  Lord  thus  plainly  taught  that,  alike  in 
the  mission  and  in  the  vicarious  suffering  of  the 
ideal  Servant  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  His  own  person 
and  work  were  typified  and  foreshadowed.  More 
general  is  the  application  of  Is  6**  ^^  to  the  people 
of  His  own  time  (Mt  13»^  ",  Mk  4",  Lk  8^0) ;  and 
also  His  use  of  Is  29^  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
(Mt  157->,  Mk  7«-  ^).  All  three  Synoptists  record 
the  quotation  from  Is  66^  with  which  He  rebuked 
the  temple-traders  (Mt  21*'  ||).  St.  John  alone 
gives  the  quotation  of  a  general  character  from 
Is  54"  (Jn  6**),  while  St.  Mark  records  an  expres- 
sion which  manifestly  comes  from  Is  66**  (Mk  9*). 
In  only  three  of  the  above  seven  cases  is  Isaiah 
mentioned  by  name,  and  in  no  case  is  there  any 
indication  that  bears  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  book. 

In  addition  to  these  more  direct  references,  there 


are  many  expressions  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in 
which  we  have  echoes  of  Isaiah's  language.  Our 
Lord's  mind  was  filled  with  the  OT,  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  His  utterances  should  be  cast  in  the 
mould,  and  often  expressed  in  the  very  words,  of 
psalm  and  prophecy.  In  Mt  6^"  we  perceive 
a  reminiscence  of  Is  66^ ;  Mt  21'*'*  ||  at  once 
suggests  Is  5*-  K  Other  less  obvious  instances  are 
probablyto  be  found  in  Mt  112»  (cf.  Is  W^^) 
16"  (Is  22*2)  Q6  ^jg  26*") ;  and  various  expressions  in 
the  eschatological  discourses  of  Mt  24  and  Lk  21. 
To  these  others  might  possibly  be  added  ;  but  it  is 
not  warrantable  to  find  in  every  case  of  verbal 
similaritv  a  reference  to,  or  even  a  reminiscence  of, 
the  woros  of  the  OT.  But  apart  from  doubtful 
cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  both 
in  its  earlier  and  in  its  later  portions,  is  fully 
acknowledged  and  used  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

It  is  not  less  so  with  the  Evangelists  themselves. 
All  four  quote  Is  40*  with  regard  to  the  mission  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3^  and  (1) ;  while  Mt,  who 
uses  the  OT  so  largely  in  connexion  with  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  applies  to  His  coming  and 
mission  the  passages  Is  7^*  (Mt  1»)  9»*  *  (Mt  4i*-") 
53*  (Mt  8")  421-*  (Mt  12>«-").  St.  John  (12M-*i) 
quotes  Is  63^  6*®  in  reference  to  the  rejection  of 
Christ  by  the  people ;  and  the  Sjmoptists  all  record 
the  voice  heard  at  the  Baptism  and  tne  Transfigura- 
tion as  using  the  language  of  Is  42^ 

As  with  tne  words  of  Jesus  Himself,  so,  in  the 
case  of  the  Evangelists,  no  theory  with  regard  to 
the  actual  authorship  of  any  part  of  the  b<x>k  can 
claim  to  be  supported  by  the  manner  of  the  refer- 
ences. '  Isaian,'  even  when  named,  stands  mani- 
festly for  the  reputed  author,  and  (as  in  Jn  12^) 
the  mode  of  expression  is  naturally  and  rightly 
that  popularly  used  and  understood.  No  critical 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  the  refer- 
ences. 

With  regard  to  the  original  Messianic  import  of 
the  passages  applied  in  the  Grospels  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  work,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  those  cases 
where  the  'Servant  of  Jehovah'  is  identified  with 
the  Messiah.  And  even  in  such  passages  as  Is  7^^ 
9^*3  quoted  by  Mt.,  we  must  recognize,  beneath 
and  beyond  the  immediate  prophetic  reference,  an 
ideal  element  which  permitted  and  justified  the 
specific  application  by  the  Evangelist.  Especially 
is  this  so  with  the  prophetic  conception  of  'Im- 
manuel,'  an  ideal  figure  in  whom  we  find  the  ear- 
liest portraiture  of  the  Messianic  King  (Is  7"  8**  ^* 
9^  ^).  Though  it  might  in  some  cases  be  without 
historical  or  critical  exactitude  (as  in  Mt  4^^  ^* 
from  Is  9^  *),  it  was  quite  legitimate  to  find  unex- 
pected correspondences  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  stages  of  Providence  and  Revelation,  based 
on  the  deep  underlying  unity  and  consistency  of 
the  Divine  purpose  and  methods. 

J.  E.  M*OUAT. 

I80ARI0T.— See  Judas  Iscariot. 

IBRAIL,  ISRAELITE.  —  1.  The  former  name 
occurs  30  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  latter 
once  (Jn  1*^).  The  followmg  expressions  are 
found :  '  Israel,'  with  or  without  the  article  (Mt 
8»»  9»,  Lk  1"- »  2»-  »*  4»-  ^  r  24*1,  Jn  1"  3" ;  also 
Mk  12^  vocative) ;  *  people  (Xa6t)  Israel '  (Mt  2«, 
Lk  2») ;  *  house  of  Israel '  (Mt  10«  15") ;  « sons  of 
Israel '  (Mt  27«,  Lk  1^*) ;  *  tribes  of  Israel '  (Mt  19», 
Lk  22»);  *land  of  Israel'  (Mt  2»^) ;  *God  of 
Israel'  (Mt  15",  Lk  1«) ;  'King  of  Israel'  (Mt 
27**,  Mk  15»,  Jn  1*»  12").  The  force  of  the  name 
is  best  understood  by  comparing  it  with  two  others 
used  in  the  NT.  'Hebrew '  CEPpaw)  is  one  who 
speaks  the  Hebrew  language — i.e.  the  vernacular 
Aramaic  dialect  (Ac  6^ ;  cf.  Lk  23»,  Jn  19"»-  "•  »). 
•  Jew  *  (lovdaTos)  implies  national  descent ;  origin- 
ally used  for  those  who  were  members  of  the  tflbe 
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of  Judah,  and  lived  in  the  country  of  Judah,  it 
became  a  wider  term,  after  the  return  from  Baby* 
Ion,  for  all  who  were  members  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
*  Israel'  differed  from  both  of  these  as  being  the 
name  of  privilege  given  by  God  to  Jacob,  the 
ancestor  of  the  race  (Gn  32^  35^^),  and  the  thought 
of  the  theocratic  privileges  of  the  chosen  people 
and  of  God's  covenant  with  them  always  unaernes 
the  term.  See  esp.  Mt  2»,  Lk  !«•  ^  2»- »  24^1, 
Ac  l^  all  of  which  reveal  the  national  conviction 
that  the  Messiah  would  come  for  the  benefit  of 
Israel,  and  that  to  Israel  were  God's  attention  and 
love  especially  given.  But  in  marked  contrast  to 
such  passages  are  those  which  imply  that  the 
theocratic  nation  has  failed  to  fulnl  the  Divine 
purposes  for  it: — a  Roman  centurion  exhibits 
greater  faith  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  holy 
nation  (Mt  8^®  ||  Lk  7*) :  the  house  of  Israel  are  as 
a  whole  *  lost  sheep '  (Mt  lO"  15**) ;  they  need  some- 
one to  turn  them  to  the  Lord  their  God  (Lk  1^') ; 
an  honoured  and  official  teacher  of  Israel  is  shown 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
spiritual  life  ( Jn  3^^) ;  incidents  in  the  OT  prove 
tnat  some  Gentiles  received  Crod's  care  and  oless- 
ing,  and  were  preferred  to  Israelites  (Lk  4**^); 
and  a  mysterious  intimation  is  given  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  liereafter(Mt 
19^  II  Lk  22**) ;  it  is  character,  and  not  theocratic 
privileges,  that  makes  a  man  '  truly  an  Israelite ' 
( Jn  1*7).  See  Nathan ael.  Thus  the  Gospels  teach 
incidentally  what  St.  Paul  lays  down  categorically : 
(a)  that  Israel  does  not  comprise  all  who  are  of  Israel 
(Ro  9^) ;  {b)  that  the  privileged  position  of  Israel  is 
to  be  taken  by  Christians,  for  the  latter  are  '  the 
Israel  of  God '  (Gal  6^«,  cf.  Eph  2"-") ;  (c)  that 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  restoring 
Israel  to  spiritual  communion  and  salvation  (Ro 
9-11). 

2,  The  status  of  the  chosen  people  before  God  is 
to  be  taken  by  Christians.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  Christianity  is  merely  to  be  substituted 
for  Judaism.  Christianity  is  not  a  completely 
new  creation  fallen  from  heaven,  but  rather  a 
growth  from  the  religion  of  Israel — a  growth  far 
surpassing  the  germ  from  which  it  sprang,  as  an 
oak  surpasses  an  acorn,  but  yet  composed  of  ele- 
ments wnich  are  discernible  in  the  earlier  dispensa- 
tion in  a  rudimentary  form.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  estimate  the  relation  in  which  the  Gospels,  and 
particularly  our  Lord's  teaching,  stood  towards 
Israel,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  broadly  how 
much  the  New  was  indebted  to  the  Old,  and  how 
much  it  discarded  in  rising  out  of  it  with  its  Divine 
and  potent  growth. 

(a)  Monotheism  was  the  chief  est  glory  of  Judaism. 
Part  of  the  inspiration  of  the  people  of  Israel  is 
seen  in  its  *  genius  for  religion,^  the  capacity  for 
realizing  the  supreme  and  only  existence  of  God. 
A  step  towards  this  had  been  monolatry,  the 
national  adhesion  to  one  Deity  only,  which  was 
compatible  with  the  recognition  that  other  nations 
and  lands  were  under  the  protection  of  other 
deities  (Jg  11^*,  1  S  26").  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Hebrew  prophets  taught  that  Jehovah 
was  the  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a 
spiritual  Being  whose  service  was  incumbent  upon 
all  mankind,  tnat  service  consisting  not  primarily 
in  ritual  but  in  morality.  And  this  truth  is  the 
very  fibre  of  Christianity;  a  Christian  is  in  the 
truest  sense  a  Unitarian.  *  Jesus  answered,  "  The 
chief  [commandment]  is  —  Hear  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  " '  (Mk  12»).  But  even  in  the  OT 
there  are  not  wanting  intimations  that  the  (jiod- 
head  is  not  a  '  monotonous  unity,'  but  that  there 
are  distinctions  within  It ;  e.g.  *  the  Angel  of  Jah- 
weh  or  of  God,'  %,e.  His  presence  manifesting  itself 
in  outward  act  (Ex  3*  14"22»);  'the  Captain  of 


Jahweh's  host,'  who  is  also  called  Jahweh  (Jos 
S^**-  6«);  'His  Holy  Spirit'  (Is  63"'-);  see  also 
the  thrice  repeated  name  (Nu  6**'"),  and  the 
Tersanctus  (Is  6*).*  According  to  the  reports  of 
His  teaching  as  contained  in  the  Gospel  records, 
our  Lord  expressly  formulated  the  truth  of  the 
unity  of  God,  but  never  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
and  yet  the  latter  pervades  the  whole  record.  '  In 
the  gradual  process  of  intercourse  with  Him,  His 
disciples  came  to  recognize  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  as  included  in  their  deepening  and  enlarging 
thought  of  Grod.'  But  the  truth  is  definitely 
implied  in  the  discourses  in  the  Upper  Room  ( Jn 
14-17),  and  in  the  baptismal  formula  (Mt  28^*). 
See  Gore's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  134  ff.;  Illing- 
worth's  do,  pp.  67  ff. ;  Gibson,  The  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  vol.  i.  pp.  93-101. 

(6)  Covenant, — The  monolatry  which  preceded 
monotheism  was  calculated  to  give  birth  to  the 
idea  that  between  Jahweh  and  His  people  there 
was  a  close  and  mutual  agreement.  If  He  was 
exclusively  their  God  and  Protector,  they  were 
bound  to  do  Him  service.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  at 
what  period  the  conception  arose.  But  the  earlier 
prophets,  though  they  do  not  expressly  mention 
a  covenant— except  Hosea  (6^  doubtful,  8') — all 
teach  the  truth  that  Jahweh  requires  moral, 
ethical  service  from  His  people.  And  in  the  J£ 
compilations  of  the  nationsil  traditions  the  covenant 
relationship  with  God  is  firmly  established  in  the 
religious  tnought  of  Israel.  The  covenant  with 
Abraham  (Gn  15)  is  the  starting-point.  The 
covenant  at  Sinai  (Ex  24»-"  34io-«)  opens  the 
second  stage  of  the  hbtory.  D  has  yet  another 
covenant,  based  on  the  contents  of  the  Deut.  law, 
and  made  on  the  borders  of  Moab  (Dt  29  ^*  ••  ^^^  ^*'  ^  ; 
cf.  26»«-i«,  2  K  23»- «).  But  when  Israel  was  carried 
into  Babylon,  the  Old  Covenant  was  in  reality  at 
an  end ;  they  had  broken  it  by  their  sins.  Jeremiah, 
therefore,  speaks  of  a  New  Covenant  (31^]^* )»  for- 
giveness of  sins,  righteousness,  peace  and  joy.  It 
had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  nfe  story  of  Hosea, 
and  was  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  and 
longings  of  all  the  prophets.  *In  the  visions  of 
the  new  covenant  the  OT  becomes  Christian.' 
And  the  thought  is  the  inspiration  of  Ezekiel  and 
of  Deutero-Isaiah.  But  there  were  two  other  crises 
in  Israel's  history  where  the  idea  of  a  covenant  is 
prominent.  God  gave  a  covenant,  i.e,  a  promise, 
to  Levi  of  a  perpetual  priesthood  in  the  tribe  (Dt 
338,  jer  33i«-  *"•,  Mai  2^-«),  and  to  David  of  a  per- 
petual lineage  on  the  throne  (2  S  7.  23*,  Ps89»-»*'-, 
Jer  33"*  **'•).  Thus  there  were  several  factors  which 
went  to  make  up  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  cove- 
nant. In  the  Grospels,  with  the  exception  of  Lk  1", 
where  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  referred  to,  the 
only  occurrence  of  the  word  is  at  the  Last  Supper 
(Mt  26«  II  Mk  14»*,  Lk  22») ;  our  Lord  uses  JeremiaVs 
term,  'the  new  covenant,'  but  at  the  same  time 
the  words  'This  is  my  blood'  refer  to  the  covenant 
at  Sinai  (Ex  24*-').  This  application  of  the  word 
to  the  results  of  His  own  Person  and  work  served 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  fuller  working  out  of  the 
thought  by  the  Apostolic  writers.  The  analogy 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  drawn  out  chiefly 
by  St.  Paul  (Ro  4,  Gal  3),  while  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  deals  with  the  longship  (ch.  1 ;  cf.  Mt 
22^),  the  priesthood  (7-10),  and,  closely  connected 
with  the  latter,  the  spiritual  covenant  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  (10^*""). 

(c)  Law, — A  study  of  the  passages  in  the  Gospels 
which  speak  of  the  Mosaic  Law  shows  in  a  striking 
manner  the  relation  of  Christ's  teaching  to  the 
reli^on  of  Israel.  On  the  one  hand.  He  recognized 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Law,  in  its  true  mean* 
ing  and  spirit,  ana  not  as  interpreted  and  em- 

*  On  the  uae  of  the  indefinite  plural  '  they,'  see  Taylor  oa 
Pirlf  Aboth,  IL  2. 
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bodied  in  the  'deformed  righteousness'  of  the 
flcribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  6"->^12»  19"23»,  Lk  16"). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  ' fulfil'  (tXi7/>o>- 
cat)  the  Law  He  was  obliged  to  take  a  negative  or 
critical  attitude.  'The  Law  and  the  Prophets,' 
as  a  dispensation,  have  had  their  day,  and  have 

E'lven  place  to  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Mt  IP^  || 
k  16^  and  to  'grace  and  truth '  (Jn  1" ;  and  see 
Mt  9"  II  Mk  2«"-,  Lk  &"),  Even  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  meant  something  deeper  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  understood  to  mean  (Mt  7"  22^*^) ; 
and  this  deeper  meaning  is  contained  in  a '  new 
commandment'  which  Jesus  gives  to  the  disciples 
(Jn  13*^).  The  Law  had  generally  been  considered 
as  a  compendium  of  positive  commands  bearing  on 
the  details  of  life ;  but  the  only  parts  of  it  that 
mattered  were  'the  weightier  things,'  judgment, 
mercy  and  faith  (Mt  23«  ||  Lk  11<>).  Other  criti- 
cisms  of  the  Law  are  found  in  Mt  6*^"*  19*  (divorce) 
12>-»,  Lk  1310-"  W-;  Jn  5»-"  9  (Sabbath).  Our 
Lord  took  care  to  avoid  causing  offence  (Mt  18*'*), 
thoush  showing  at  the  same  time  that  He  was 
raised  above  Imndage  to  purely  ritual  and  non- 
ethical  enactments :  e.g.  in  the  payment  of  the 
Temple  tax  (Mt  17**'*') ;  in  touching  the  leper,  but 
at  the  same  time  telling  him  to  offer  the  requisite 
sacrifices  (Mt  8^"^).  The  one  decisive  breach  that 
He  made  with  Jewish  legalism  was  in  dealing  with 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  foods, 
and  with  ceremonial  washings  (Mt  15^"**,  Mk  7^"" 
[note  RV  of  v.  ^,  Lk  W  W^). 

{d)  Sacrifice, — The  Jewish  ordinances  of  sacrifice 
formed  part  of  the '  Law,'  and  were  also  in  intimate 
connexion  with  the  covenant  idea;  this  section, 
therefore,  must  to  some  extent  overlap  the  two 
preceding.  Our  Lord  accorded  to  sacrifices  the 
same  recognition  that  He  accorded  to  the  Law  as  a 
whole ;  He  accepted  them  as  of  Divine  authority, 
and  binding  upon  the  Jews.  He  told  the  recovered 
leper  to  offer  the  prescribed  gift  (Mt8^);  He  assumed 
that  His  hearers  offered  them  as  an  ordinary 
practice  (5^*)*  But  the  latter  passage  also  shows 
that  He  relegated  them  to  a  subordinate  place  as 
compared  with  the  higher  moral  duties.  He  t^dce 
quoted  the  saying  of  Hosea  that  Ood  desires '  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice  *  (Mt  9"  12^).  And  by  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  New  Covenant  in  His  own  blood,  the 
whole  Jewish  system  was  by  implication  abrogated 
by  being  transcended.  The  thought  of  sacrifice 
seems  also  to  underlie  the  words  in  Mt  20^  ||  Mk 
10^.  Christ  gave  His  life  as  a  *  ransom '  (\&rpw) 
~  a  means  of  redemption  or  release.  The  word  is 
used  in  the  LXX  as  a  rendering  of  i^^  a '  covering ' 
x>r  '  atonement.'  But  such  a  pasBage  as  Nu  35*^ 
shows  that  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  death 
of  an  animal ;  and  it  is  precarious  to  press  our 
Lord's  words  to  support  anv  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment, as  has  been  done  with  disastrous  results  by 
widely  differing  schools  of  thought.  Further,  Jn 
19^  refers  to  the  Passover  lamb ;  and  possibly  also 
Jn  1^*  **,  but  it  is  safer  to  regard  the  Baptist's 
words  as  an  allusion  to  Is  53^  s  where  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  are 
described  as  being  in  some  sense  vicarious,  and 
availing  to  'take  away  the  sin  of  the  world'; 
this  truth  was  depicted  symbolically  by  the '  scape- 
goat' on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  words  of 
our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  were, 
as  has  been  said  above,  the  starting-point  for  the 
fuller  teaching  of  the  Apostolic  writers.  Of  the 
debts  which  Uhristianity  owes  to  Israel,  none  is 
moie  fundamental  than  the  conception  of  sacrifice. 
The  references  to  the  subject  in  St.  Paul's  writings, 
though  not  numerous,  are  quite  enough  to  show 
that  he  had  a  deep  and  firm  belief  in  the  sacri- 
ficial and  propitiatory  character  of  Christ's  death 
(Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  pp.  91  f.)*  See  also 
1  P  1'  (an  allusion  to  the  covenant  sacrifice  at 


Horeb),  1^  (the  Passover  lamb),  2**  (a  general 
description  oif  an  atoning  sacrifice).  And  it  is  the 
paramount  thought  in  Hebrews,  which  shows  how 
Christ's  sacrifice  and  priesthood  were  analogous  to, 
but  infinitely  surpassed,  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and 
the  Leviticai  priesthood  (see  art.  Day  of  Atone- 
ment). 

{e)  Messianic  expectations. — (i.)  The  universal 
expectation  in  Israel  in  our  Lord's  time  that  One 
was  to  come  who  should  be  a  national  deliverer, 
had  its  roots  as  far  back  as  the  Divine  promises  to 
Abraham ;  but  the  focussing  of  all  hopes  on  a  Kin^ 
was  due  to  the  promise  made  to  David  that  his 
line  should  have  perpetual  possession  of  the  throne. 
The  hopes  of  national  peace  and  glory  under  a 
king  reach  a  climax  in  Isaiah  and  Micah.  But 
thev  received  a  terrible  reverse  at  the  Captivity, 
ana  in  subsequent  OT  writings  the  idea  largely 
disapp^u*ed.  It  was  revived,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent  in  apocryphal  and  especially  in  apocalyptio 
literature.  In  two  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  in  parts  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch 
ana  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  hope,  though  the  title  *  Messiah'  is 
not  used.  The  Christian  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  (though  the  truth  was  guessed  by  the  first 
disciples,  Jn  1^-^)  was  due  to  His  own  claims, 
whicn  were  not,  however,  put  forward  even  to  the 
Twelve  till  near  the  close  of  Hb  ministry.    He 

E renounced  Simon  Peter  blessed  because  the  truth 
ad  been  Divinely  revealed  to  him  (Mt  16^*'*) ;  and 
He  acknowledgea  to  Pilate  that  He  was  a  king 
(Mt  27"  II  Mk  15«,  Lk  23^,  Jn  18»'-).  But  while  He 
declared  the  fact.  He  raised  it  into  a  new  sphere  of 
thought — *My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  if 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight  .  .  .  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not 
from  hence.'  And  in  conversing  with  the  Twelve 
He  linked  with  it  the  clear  announcement  of  His 
approaching  sufferings  (Mk  8^''^  and  parallels ;  cf. 
Mt  20»-2»). 

(ii.)  The  kingship  of  the  Messiah  was  the  only 
conception  which  nad  been  entertained  by  the 
Jews  themselves.  But  *  in  the  minds  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  the  experiences 
of  the  Cross,  the  Resurrection  and  Pentecost, 
together  with  the  impression  which  the  character 
and  work,  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  had  made 
upon  them,  led  to  a  rapid  transformation,  pregnant 
i^ith  important  consequences,  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  which  they  held  as  Jews'  (Hastings'  DB 
iiL  356*).  As  they  studied  the  OT  Scriptures  in  the 
light  of  these  experiences,  'they  found  scattered 
there  the  elements  of  a  relatively  complete  ideal, 
which  had  been  perfectly  fulfilled  in  Jesus'  (»6. 
356^).  The  very  mode  of  life  and  teaching  which  He 
had  adopted  drew  their  attention  to  the  promise  of 
a  •  ixxLQ  prophet '  (Dt  18",  Ac  3«"-  7").  And  in  the 
miracles  wnich  He  performed  He  appeared  to  be 
a  counterpart  of  Or  prophets.  This  working  of 
miracles  formed  part  of  the  current  Messianic 
conception,  as  is  implied  by  John  the  Baptist 
(Mt  11^*)>  &nd  in  the  (questionings  of  the  Jews 
(Jn  7'*).  Another  trait  m  the  prophetic  office  of 
the  Messiah — that  of  the  rev^er  of  unknown 
truths — ^is  implied  by  the  Samaritan  woman  (Jn 
4^).  This  had  formed  no  definite  part  of  the 
earlier  Messianic  expectations,  though  the  nation 
had  looked  for^'ard  to  a  true  prophet  (1  Mac  14^^). 
In  our  Lord's  time  men  hoped  for  the  return  of  one 
of  the  old  prophets  (Mk  6"  8^*-)>  or  the  coming  of 
one  who  was  called  *the  prophet'  (Jn  l"-2*  6"); 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  '  the  prophet '  was 
identified  with  the  Messiah. 

(iii. )  The  more  clearly  the  atoning  value  of  Christ's 
death  was  realized,  tne  more  completely  was  He 
seen  to  be  the  ideal  Priest  foreshadowed  by  the 
Leviticai  priesthood.    His  own  words  would  form 
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the  starting-point  for  this  conception;  He  'laid 
down'  His  life,  He  'gave'  His  life  as  a  ransom 
(see  above).  The  double  thought  of  Christ  as 
Victim  and  Priest  is  fully  worked  out  in  Hebrews 
on  the  basis  of  Ps  110^. 

(iv.)  The  OT  contains  many  passages  which 
teach  that  Di\'ine  purposes  are  accomplished 
through  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous;  and  in 
the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  the 
righteous  portion  of  the  nation  merges  into  the 
vision  of  one  representative  Servant  of  Jahweh, 
whose  preachins^  was  to  bring  the  whole  nation, 
and  even  Gentiles,  to  the  light,  and  whose  suffer- 
ings were  to  have  a  vicarious  value.  This  repre- 
sentation does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  any 
influence  on  the  later  Jewish  expectations  of  the 
Messiah.  The  inspired  utterance  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Jn  l^-'^)  pointed  towards  the  truth, 
though  his  hearers  do  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood his  words.  The  Twelve  could  not  realize 
the  necessity  for  Christ's  sufferings  until  He  had 
suffered,  when  the  great  truth  dawned  upon  them 
(Mt  1218-",  Ac  3i»- »  4"- »).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  servant  (dovKos)  of  Lk  14^^'*  may  oe  an 
allusion  to  the  same  figjure  of  prophecy. 

(/)  Eschatology, — The  Jewisn  and  Christian 
Messianic  beliefs  were  closely  bound  up  with  escha- 
tological  teaching  as  a  whole.  In  the  OT  the  ex- 
pectations with  regard  to  a  hereafter  consisted 
mainly  of  the  aspirations  of  saints  who  felt  certain 
that  righteousness  is  eternal,  and  that  Grod's  power 
and  dominion  are  infinite.  This  intuitive  assurance 
that  the  present  life  with  its  inequalities  and 
anomalies  cannot  be  the  whole  of  life,  maintained 
itself  in  some  minds  side  by  side  with  the  popular 
notions  held  by  the  Hebrews  in  common  with  the 
Babylonian  and  other  Semitic  peoples,  that  Sheol 
was  a  state  in  which  man  woula  continue  to  exist, 
but  only  in  a  shadowy,  nerveless,  purposeless  re- 

J)roduction  of  his  present  personeJity.  In  apoca- 
yptic  literature  an  advance  was  made  to  some 
extent.  The  '  last  things '  began  to  be  detail^  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms — some  of  them,  indeed, 
sensuous,  and  marred  by  narrow  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness,  but  others  more  spiritual  and  universal ;  in 
some  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  to  be  on  this  earth, 
in  others  in  a  transformed  heaven  and  earth ;  in 
some  the  enemies  of  Israel  are  punished  at  death 
in  Sheol  or  Hades,  which  thus  becomes  equivalent 
to  Hell,  while  the  righteous  (i.e.  Israel)  attain  to  a 
resurrection ;  in  others  the  resurrection  is  uni- 
versal, and  a  prelude  to  a  final  spiritual  judgment. 
And  Christian  teaching  borrowea  much,  "both  from 
the  OT  and  from  later  Jewish  writings;  but  it 
rose  to  a  spiritual  height  and  certainty  5ir  beyond 
the  former,  while  at  tne  same  time  it  discardea  the 
gross,  exaggerated,  and  unspiritual  elements  which 
marred  the  latter.  Christ's  own  eschatological 
teaching  centres  round  the  Kingdam  of  God,  He, 
like  the  OT  writers,  does  not  discuss  theoreticaJ  or 
speculative  questions,  but  deals  with  broad  moral 
issues.  His  teaching  'unfolds  the  course  of  ttie 
Divine  kingdom  which  had  been  the  object  of  OT 
faith  and  the  centre  of  OT  hope.  It  presents  that 
kingdom  as  a  thing  of  the  actual  present,  brought 
to  men  in  and  by  the  Teacher  Himself,  but  also  as 
a  thing  of  the  niture  which  looks  through  all  his- 
torical fulfilments  to  a  completer  realization — a 
thing,  too,  of  gradual,  unobtrusive  growth,  yet  des- 
tined to  be  finally  established  by  a  great  conclusive 
event'  (Hastings  Z)Z?  i.  750**).  Our  Lord,  as  reported 
by  the  Synoptists,  gave  a  large  place  to  the  promise 
of  His  own  kcturn,  an  objective  event,  the  time  of 
which  was  not  yet  revealed  even  to  the  Son.  In 
some  passages  this  is  closely  connected  with  a 
quite  distinct  occurrence — the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (Mt  2411  Mk  13 ;  cf.  Mt  10^3  16^'-,  Mk  8«  9^ 
Lk  9^'-  21*2).    Connected  with  the  Parousia,  and 


the  cause  of  it,  is  the  Final  Judgment ,  which  will 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  world,  a  judgment  of  indi-* 
viduals,  and  of  universal  scope,  in  which  Christ 
the  Son  of  Man  will  be  Himself  the  Judge.  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  while  not  without  indicationa  (cf; 
12^)  of  this  nnal  judgment,  lays  stress  rather  on  a 
present  judgment,  '  fulfilling  itself  in  a  probation 
of  character  and  a  self- verdict  which  proceed  now' 
/3i7f.  x2*«-).  With  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the 
Parousia  and  Judgment  is  connected  the  doctrine 
of  a  Resurrection,  In  the  OT  this  was  not  a 
doctrine,  but  a  vague  longing  of  a  few  great  minds 
for  a  deliverance  from  Sheol,  a  life  superior  to 
death.  It  was  only  gradually  and  at  a  late  date 
that  the  conception  became  more  distinct.  At 
first  it  was  a  re-animation  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  but 
Is  26^*  seems  to  breathe  the  more  individual  hope ; 
and  the  clearest  statement  is  reached  in  Dn  12^*9 
the  latest  OT  utterance  on  the  subject.  Nowhere 
in  the  OT  is  a  resurrection  thought  of  as  extend- 
ing beyond  the  case  of  Israel ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  of  all  men  was  gradually  evolved^ 
and  had  been  accepted  before  the  Christian  era  \pf 
the  Pharisees  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  thongn 
rejected  by  the  Sadducees,  in  accordance  with  their 
prmciple  of  rejecting  idl  traditions  and  accretions 
later  than  the  OT.  Our  Lord's  teaching  holds  a 
course  between  the  two ;  it  is  based  on  the  great 

Srinciples  of  the  OT,  but  is  coloured,  as  to  some 
etails,  by  the  eschatology  of  later  writings,  being 
at  the  same  time  free  from  the  crudeness  and  ex- 
travagances of  the  popular  beliefs.  See  Mt  22^'^^  || 
Mk  12i»-«',  Lk  2(F^*> ;  Mt  8»  Lk  IS*"- ;  Mt  10*, 
Lk  14"  Jn  5»^  ««•  ll»-». 

ig)  Angelology, — The  NT  belief  with  regard  to 
angels  is  taken  over  almost  entire  from  the  later 
phases  of  Judaism.  Angels  are  innumerable  (Mt 
26'',  Lk  2^'),  and  glorious  in  appearance  (Mt  28% 
Lk  2» ;  cf.  Jdf at  2  P  2") ;  they  minister  to  God's 
people  (Mt  2^'  4",  Lk  2S^),  and  carry  the  saints 
to  Paradise  (Lk  16»).  As  Jahweh,  in  the  OT, 
was  surrounded  by  them,  so  the  Son  of  Man  will 
be  accompanied  by  them  at  His  Parousia  (Mt  \^ 
25^^) ;  ana  they  are  charged  with  duties  connected 
with  the  Last  Day  (Mt  13«-«  24«).  In  OT  and 
NT  alike  only  two  angelic  names  are  recorded, 
Michael  and  Gabriel  (Dn  lO^*-**  8»«  9",  Jude»,  Rev 
12^  Lk  1"»).  Satan  is  an  individual  being  (Mk 
1",  Lk  10^*).  In  a  few  points  Christian  concep- 
tions show  an  advance  upon  the  Jewish.  In  the 
Book  of  Daniel  angels  are  guardians  or  patrons  of 
particular  countries  (10"- ^-^^  12») ;  in  Mt  IS^®  they 
appear  to  be  guardians  of  individual  human  beings, 
especially  of  children.  Satan  is  attended  by  a 
company  of  angels  (Mt  25^S  Rev  12^),  an  idea  not 
found  in  earlier  writings.  Angels  are  spirits  (He 
1").  Christ,  and  men  in  union  with  Him,  are 
better  than  angels  (He  2*,  1  Co  6'). 

(A)  Scripture, — ^This  has  been  placed  at  the  end, 
and  not  at  the  beginning,  of  the  series,  because  the 
growth  of  Christianity  out  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
would  remain  a  fact  even  if  all  the  Jewish  records 
had  been  destroyed.  But  it  is  true  that  the  posses- 
sion of,  and  devotion  to,  the  OT  Scriptures  had  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  formation  of  Christian 
thought  and  teaching  and  phraseology.  The  direct 
quotations  from  the  OT  in  the  NT  are  very  many ; 
and  there  are,  besides,  a  mass  of  more  or  less 
distinct  allusions  and  reminiscences  which  must  be 
studied  in  their  OT  context  if  their  meaning  in 
the  NT  is  to  be  understood.  See  artt.  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  Quotations. 

LmRATURi.— In  addition  to  the  works  on  OT  Theology  and 
on  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  following  are  among  the  more  useful 
English  works  which  are  easily  obtainable.  They  are  arranged 
according  to  tJie  sections  in  the  article — 

1.  Sanday-lleadlam,  Roinan»^  on  chs.  9-lL 

2,  (a)  Qore,  Bampton  Lectures ;  Illing%%'orth,  do, ;  Gih8on« 
The  Thirty-nine  ArtieUs,  voL  1  01-118 ;  E.  Caird,  The  Evolfk' 
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tion  qf  Religion,  The  doctrine  of  Qod  from  the  Jewiah  eide  is 
treated  in  Monteflore'e  Uibbert  LeeturtM, 

(b)  Westcott,  Hebretet,  298-S02 ;  Candlish,  Baq^oi.  Times, 
im  (Oct.-Nov.)L 

ie)  Hort,  JudUUttie'Chrittiantty;  M*Oiirert,  HiHory  ef 
Chriitianity  in  the  Apotiolio  Age ;  Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  St.  PauPt  Conception  of  Christianity ;  Sand.-HeadL, 
Romans,  187  flf. 

(d)  Cave,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  ofSaeriJilee ;  lianrice,  The 
Doctrine  of  Sacrifice ;  Millisran,  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord;  Weetoott,  Hebrews;  8and.-HeadL, 
Romans,  91  f. ;  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  note  on  1|^,  426  f. 

(e)  (J)  EderBheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah : 
Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah  \  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  Messiah ;  Dalman,  The  Words  (^  Jesus  (Enff.  tr.); 
Driver-Keubauer,  The  Jewish  Interpreters  <tr /<.  liii. ;  Charles, 
Bsehatology  Hebrew  Jewish  and  Christian;  Salmond,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality ;  Thacken^,  The  Relation 
of  St,  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thmagkt;  Enoch  (ed. 
Charles) ;  Psalms  of  Solomon  (ed.  Ryle-JamesX 

ig)  Fuller.  Excursus  on  'Angelology  and  Demonology,*  in 
Speaker's  Apocrypha,  voL  L;  Comm.  on  Dan.,  Zech.,  and 
Itevelatioh. 

(A)  See  art.  SspTUAonfT  with  the  literature  there. 

Besides  the  above,  a  mass  of  useful  information  is  contained 
in  the  following  articles  in  Hastings'  DB  :—*  Israel,'  *God,' 
•  Jesus  Christ,'  •  Covenant,'  *  Law  (in  N.T.),'  *  Sacrifice,'  *  Atone- 
ment,' *  Messiah,'  '  Eschatology,'  *  Resurrection,'  *  Angel,' 
*8atan,'  *  Development  of  Doctrine '  (Extra  VoU 

A.  H.  M'Neile. 

ISSUE  OF  BLOOD.— One  peculiarly  distressing 
case  of  this  ailment  is  mentioned  in  the  Gfosi)ei8 
(Mt  9^  alfioppoovtra,  Mk  5^,  and  Lk  8^  odaa  iw  ^i^crei 
aXfuaroi),  The  description  indicates  a  very  severe 
and  obstinate  form  of  uterine  hcemorrhage  possibly 
arising  from  internal  growth,  for  the  patient  had 
suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians  and  only 
CTew  worse  for  the  treatment ;  and  she  had  en- 
dured the  complaint  for  twelve  years.  The  malady 
was  in  general  regarded  as  incurable  by  medical 
treatment,  and  was  handed  over  to  be  aealt  with 
by  magic  charms  and  amulets.  Its  painful  char- 
acter, apart  from  its  enfeebling  ana  prostrating 
effects,  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  involved 
a  rigorous  isolation  from  society,  and  was  looked 
upon  vdt\i  particular  horror.  All  female  dis- 
charges, even  the  normal  monthly  occurrences, 
were  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  Semitic  mind, 
and  came  under  the  cycle  of  custom  and  legislation 
to  which  the  Polynesian  term  taboo  has  been  ap- 
plied. The  terror  arose  from  the  dread  of  super- 
natural penalties  and  of  malignant  agencies  which 
were  supix>sed  to  emanate  from  women  at  such 
times.  Supernatural  powers  were  believed  to 
reside  in  the  blood  of  the  mAnses,  on  account  of 
which  it  was  itself  held  to  be  efficacious  as  a 
charm.  The  idea  may  have  been  modified  before 
NT  times,  and  yet  would  remain  at  least  as  a 
vague  undefined  repugnance  and  fear  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  RS,  Note  on  *  Holiness,  Uncleanness,  and 
Taboo  *).  The  sufferer  would  further  be  compelled 
to  perpetual  celibacy. 

Among  Talmudic  cures  of  this  malady  we  find  the  following  : 
'  Lot  the  patient  sit  at  the  parting  of  the  waj's  with  a  cup  of 
wine  in  her  hand,  and  let  some  one  coming  up  behind  startle 
her  by  calling  out,  Be  healed  of  thine  issue  of  blood.'  And, 
'Take  three  measures  of  onions,  boil  in  wine  and  give  the 

Eatient  to  drink,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  suddenly.  Be 
ealcd  of  thine  issue.' — An  interesting  anucipation  of  certain 
familiar  features  of  modem  therapeutics. 

That  our  Lord's  healing  of  the  sufferer  was  re- 
garded as  memorable  and  attained  to  a  consider- 
able vo^e  apart  from  the  NT  record,  is  evidenced 
by  the  legend  that  the  votive  figure  at  Bilni&s,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Christ,  was  erected  by  this 
woman  out  of  gratitude  to  her  Deliverer,  and  other 
kindred  legends. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  miracle  was  the  fact 
that  the  healing  was  gained  surreptitiously,  apart 
from  the  ^^ill  and  initiative  of  Jesus.  Our  Lord 
was  pressing  through  the  crowd  on  His  way  to  the 
house  of  Jairus,  when  the  woman,  moved  by  a 
great  expectation  of  h^ing,  drew  near  to  touch  at 
least  the  fringe  of  His  garment  (in  which  special 
sanctity  resided),  assui^  that  e^en  this  slight 


contact  would  remove  her  trouble.  Having  a&* 
complished  her  object,"*  '  immediately  she  felt  in 
her  body  that  she  was  healed  of  the  plague,'  and 
our  Lord  became  conscious  that  '  virtue '  had  gone 
out  of  Him.  The  idea  that  healing  power  was 
resident  in  the  body  of  Jesus,  comparable  to  a 
charge  of  electric  energy,  is  not  to  be  entertained. 
The  casual  touching  of  His  body  by  any  sick 
person  would  have  had  no  such  result.  We  must 
emphasize  {\)the  touch  offaUh,  The  whole  nature 
of  the  woman  had  been  roused  to  activity  and 
hopefulness.  No  labour  of  Jesus  to  create  and 
evoke  this  essential  condition  of  being  healed  was 
necessary  or  possible.  The  expectation  existed  at 
full  tension,  and  she  was  prepared  mentally  and 
therefore  physically  to  receive  the  healing  power. 
And  (2)  correspondmg  to  this  exercise  of  mth  is  a 
Divinely  great  capacity  for  symmcUhy  resident  in 
the  spirit  and  life  of  Jesus,  Wnile  this  capacity 
infinitely  transcends  the  forces  of  human  sympathy 
which  exist  in  humanity,  it  still  may  be  believed 
to  operate  on  the  same  plane  and  to  be  not  alien 
but  jdndxed.  The  possibility  of  sympathetic  rela- 
tions being  in  existence  between  '  mind  and  mind,* 
quite  irrespective  of  consciousness  or  will  on  the 

Eart  of  both  or  of  either,  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
owever  it  may  be  explainable.  Various  theories 
are  put  forwara  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  but 
meanwhile  the  fact  must  be  recognized — ^the  power 
of  mind  to  affect  mind  by  other  than  the  channels 
of  sense.  Aforeover,  (3),  our  Lord's  own  teaching 
must  be  duly  weighed,  that  His  works  were  due  to 
the  indwelling  Divine  power.  The  nature  of  Jesua 
was  strung  to  sympathy  with  the  whole  complex 
coil  of  human  sufiering  and  need.  At  the  very 
moment  of  this  occurrence  His  heart  was  full  of 
intensest  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  ruler. 
Such  a  nature  then  would  present,  quite  apart 
from  the  immediate  exercise  of  will,  a  fitting  in- 
strument for  the  Divine  healing  energy.  The 
Divine  power  utilized  and  made  more  emcacioua 
these  already  powerful  sympathies  and  expecta- 
tions ;  but  while  this  is  to  oe  freely  recognized,  the 
chief  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  holv  will  of 
the  unseen  Father,  with  whom  our  Lord  was 
morally  and  essentially  one. 

LrmuTURX.— The  Comm.,and  standard  works  on  the  Miracles; 
Ker,  Serm,  ist  ser.  p.  186  If. ;  Maclaren,  Serm.  pr.  in  Manchester^ 
2nd  ser.  p.  204  If.  On  the  telepathic  powers  of  the  subliminal 
consciousness  see  the  relevant  sections  of  F.  W.  Myers'  Human 
Personality.  T.  H.  WRIGHT. 

ITURiBA.— This  term  is  used  in  Lk  3^  among 
other  designations  of  political  and  geographical 
districts,  the  identification  of  whose  rulers  is  in- 
tended to  ^ve  a  fixed  chronological  starting-point 
for  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  does  not 
occur  as  a  substantive  in  any  pre-Christian  writer. 
Neither  does  it  occur  again  in  post-Christian  litera- 
ture until  the  days  oi  Eusebius,  and  doubtfully 
then.  The  term  *  Ituraeans,'  however,  as  the  name 
of  a  people,  is  frequently  mentioned.  The  first 
mention  among  Greek  writers  of  the  Ituireans  is 
that  of  Eupolemus  (B.C.  150)  as  quoted  by  Eusebius 
{Pram,  Evan.  ix.  30).  Cicero  {Philip.  iL  112) 
speaks  of  them  as  a  predatory  people,  and  Caesar 
{Bell,  Afr,  20)  calls  them  skilful  archers  (cf.  Jos. 
Ant,  XUL  XL  3  [Dindorf  reads  ^IrovpaUay ;  but  it  is 
commonly  agreed  that  thb  is  incorrect,  and  Naber's 
and  Niese's  reading,  'IrovpoLtop,  is  preferred] ;  Strabo 
XVI.  iL  10,  18,  20 ;  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  32.  5 ;  Appian, 
Civ.  V.  7;  also  Virgil,  Georg,  iL  448;  Lucan, 
Pharsal,  vii.  230,  514). 

The  most  important  fact  brought  into,  view  by 
the  history  of  the  Ituraeans,  so  far  as  the  under- 
standing of  Lk  3^  is  concerned,  is  their  migratory 
character.  They  first  appear  as  the  sons  of  Jetur 
(Gn  25^9 1  Ch  1^),  a  branch  of  the  race  of  Tshmael 
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(cf.  artt  *Jetur'  and  *Ishmaerin  Hastiiics*  D5). 
Their  ori^nal  home  was  the  territory  to  the  S.E. 
of  Palestine.  In  the  coarse  of  their  wanderings 
thej  drifted  northward,  and  some  time  before  the 
Exile  reached  the  coontrr  adjacent  to  Israel,  east 
of  the  Jordan.  Late  in  tne  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  Aristo- 
bulus  I.  conquered  certain  bands  of  non-Israelites 
who  had  settled  in  Galilee,  and  compelled  them 
either  to  submit  to  circumcision  or  leave  the 
country.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  amone 
thef^  there  were  some  Iturseans,  who  moved  still 
farther  north.  At  any  rate,  in  the  next  generation 
the  Iturseans  are  definitely  located  in  the  region  of 
Lebanon.  Strabo  (xvi.  ii.  10)  speaks  of  them  as 
inhabiting  the  'mountain  country'  which  with 
Chalcis  and  Marsyas  was  ruled  by  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  Mennseus  (b.c.  86-iO).  He  further  describes 
them  in  association  with  the  Arabs  as  *  all  lawless 
men  dwelling  in  the  mountain  region  of  the 
Libanus  and  anti-Libanus  territory,'  and  harassing 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  adjacent  plain. 
B.  j^miliusSecundus,  a  millitary  commander  under 
Quirinius,  reports  that  in  a  campaim  against  the 
Iturteans  in  the  Lebanon  range,  nenad  stormed  a 
fortress  of  theirs  (Mommsen,  Ephemeris  Epigr.  iv. 
1881,  p.  638).  With  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the 
government  of  this  entire  region  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  Lysanias,  whom  accordingly  Dio 
Cassius  calls  'king  of  the  Iturseans'  (xhx.  32). 
Lysanias  was  put  to  death  by  Mark  Antony  in 
B.C.  34,  and  a  little  over  ten  years  later  (B.c.  23) 
this  territory  c&me,  by  way  of  a  lease,  under  the 
control  of  a  chief  named  Zenodonus  (Jos.  Ant,  XV. 
X.  1 ;  BJ  I.  XX.  4) ;  but  in  B.C.  20,  upon  the  death 
of  Zenodonis,  Augustus  gave  a  portion  of  it  to 
Herod  the  Great ;  and  when  Herod's  kingdom  was 
broken  up  among  his  heirs  into  tetrarchies,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Phiup  to  possess  it  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  x.  3; 
BJ  IL  vi.  3).  »ul»equently  to  the  mention  of 
Itursea-  by  St.  Luke,  the  emperor  Caligula  be- 
stowed it  upon  a  certain  Soemus  (A.D.  38),  entitled 
bv  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  23)  and  Dio  Cassius  (lix.  12) 
'  King  of  the  Iturseans.'  From  A.D.  40,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Soemus,  and  onwards,  the  country 
appears  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  furnish- 
ing a  quota  oi  soldiers  for  the  Roman  army  {Ephcm. 
Epiar,  1884,  p.  194). 

The  mention  of  Itursea  by  St.  Luke  raises  the 
following  questions:  (1)  Did  he  use  the  term  as  a 
noun  or  as  an  adjective  ?  This  is  partly  a  question 
of  correct  Greek  usage.  A  noun  'Itiirsea'  would 
be  a  linguistic  anachronism  at  the  time  of  St. 
Luke.  It  is  unknown  until  the  4th  cent. ;  but  that 
the  Evangelist  fell  into  the  error  of  using  it  as 
such  is  mamtained  by  Schiirer  and  H.  Holtzmann, 
while  Ramsay  {Expos,  ^  Feb.  1894,  ]p.  144ff.,  Apr. 
p.  288  ff.),  contends  against  this  position.* 

(2)  Out  of  this  linguistic  question  grows  the 
historical  one :  Did  St.  Luke  speak  accurately 
when  he  enumerated  the  Itursea^  country  as  a 


part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  ?  For  even  if  the 
Evangelist  did  use  the  word  '  itunea '  as  an  adjec- 
tive, it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  correctly  located 
the  countxy.  H.  Holtzmann  {Hand-Corn,  'Syn. 
Gosp.'  p.  58)  calls  it  an  error  that  Itursea  should 
be  included  with  Trachonitis  in  Philip's  tetrarchy, 
and  explains  that  St.  Luke  probably  had  in  mind 
a  later  arrangement  of  the  territory  under  Agrippa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Josephus  describes  the  tet- 
rarchy of  Philip  as  consisting  of  'Batanea,  Tra- 
chonitis, Auramtis,  and  certam  parts  of  the  house 
of  Zeno  (Zenodorus)  about  Paneas  yielding  a 
revenue  of  one  hundred  talents'  {Ant,  XVU.  xi.  4; 
BJ  II.  vi.  3).  Itursea  is  not  given  in  this  descrip- 
tion. But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  St  Luke, 
who  is  writing  with  so  mucn  regard  for  historical 
details,  should  have  failed  at  tnis  point.  Hence 
efforts  have  been  misMle  to  account  for  his  statement 
as  it  stands.  Of  these  it  is  easy  to  set  aside  as  futile 
(a)  the  identification  of  Itunea  with  Jedur  (a 
region  S.W.  of  Damascus),  as  etymologically  un- 
sound, and  as  not  corresponding  geographically  to 
the  descriptions  given  by  Strabo.  According  to 
these,  the  Iturseans  lived  in  a  mountainous  region. 
(6)  Cheyne  (art.  *  Itursea'  in  Encyc,  Bibl,)  proposes 
an  interesting  emendation  of  tne  text  of  Luke. 
Instead  of  'Irovpafaf  he  would  read  Avpavlndos,  But 
in  order  to  get  this  substitution  he  assumes  that 
by  a  transcriptional  error  i5  was  dropped  from 
Aipavlridos,  and  the  remainder  of  the  word,  thus 
leit  in  confusion,  was  by  another  transcriptional 
manipulation  converted  into  ^Irovpalas.  Evidently 
this  IS  too  elaborate  and  too  purely  conjectural 
a  proceeding  to  be  accepted,  (c)  Statements  of 
Eusebius  {OS*  p.  268,  'Irovpala  ^  Kal  TpaxofyTris,  and 

5.  298,  Tpaxci^vrrif  X<^/^  "h  '^a^  ^IrovpoUa;  cf.  also 
erome's  translation  of  the  same,  'Trachonitis 
regio  sive  Itursea,'  Lib,  de  Situ,  etc.,  p.  238)  de- 
finitely identify  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis,  and  have 
been  accepted  as  satisfactorily  removing  the  dif- 
ficulty. The  terms  *  Trachonitis '  and  '  Itursea  *  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  used  by  the  Evangelist 
with  the  exact  equivalency  that  tne  phraseology  of 
Eusebius  suggests.  Hence  {d)  it  is  best  not  to 
identify  Itursea  with  Trachonitis  as  a  whole,  but 
to  assume  a  certain  overlapping  of  the  two,  giving 
a  fairly  painstaking  writer  good  ground  for  con- 
necting them  together  in  the  attempt  to  present 
the  situation  broadly.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  constantly  changing  character  of  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Iturseans,  as  exhibited  in  the 
sketch  of  their  mstory  above  given,  as  well  as  the 
repeated  shifting  of  the  boundary  lines  in  tbia 
general  region  during  the  centuries  before  and 
after  Christ 

LiTKiUTURB. — Hunter,  de  Rebus  Iturceorum^  1824 ;  Schurer, 
GJV»  i.  707 ff.  [HJP  L  ii.  App.  L);  Krenkel,  Josephits  «. 
LttkaSt  1894,  pp.  90-05 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  art  '  Itunea '  in  Hastings' 
DBf  and  Expos.  March  1894,  pp.  281-238;  Ramsay,  Expos, 
Jan.  1894,  p.  43  ff.,  Feb.  p.  144  ff.,  Apr.  p.  288ff. 

A.  C.  Zenos. 


JAGOB. — !•  According  to  the  genealogical  list  in 
Matthew,  Jacob  {*laKw^\s  the  father  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary  (Mt  1"- "). 

2.  One  of  the  reputed  progenitors  of  the  Jewish 
nation.    Apart  from  the  reference  to  Jacob's  well 

*  The  importance  of  this  conclusion  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
apart  from  the  purely  academic  vindication  of  St.  Luke  as  a 
master  of  good  Greek,  is  that  it  establishes  an  analogy  for  the 
gouth-Oalatian  theory  so  strenuously  advocated  by  hUnself. 


(iDTT^  rod  *IaKd>p,  see  next  art.),  in  Jn  4^,  and  his 
place  in  the  genealo^es  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
(Mt  1^  Lk  3^^),  Jacob  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
only  as  one  of  the  three  patriarchs  (Mt  8^^  'Many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west ;  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  .  .  .* 
cf.  Lk  U^',  Mt  22«  II  Mk  12»,  Lk  20"  *  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob  *).    These  three  were  grouped  from, 
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early  times  (Ex  2«  3«-  "• ",  Lv  26«,  1 K  18«  2  K  13», 
Jer  33»,  1  Ch  29>^  2  Ch  30"),  and  occupied  a  olace 
apart  in  Jewish  thought.  According  to  the  Rabbis, 
they  alone  were  entitled  to  be  called  nb^  *  fathers.' 
To  them  was  traced  not  only  the  origin  of  the 
nation,  but  also  the  beginning  of  true  worship.  As 
a  descendant  of  these  three,  a  Jew  might  claim 
nobility  and  a  special  relationship  to  GkkL  This 
claim  was  recognized  as  rf\2\^  ms}  '  righteousness  of 
the  fathers,'  and  was  based  on  Ex  32^'.  It  was 
denounced  by  John  the  Baptist  (see  Abraham,  and 
cf.  Mt  3^  Lk  3"),  and  it  figured  prominently  in  the 
conflicts  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  (cf.  Jn 
8^^).  Apparently  in  the  time  of  Jesus  it  was 
liable  to  be  abused,  and  on  this  account  later 
Rabbis  refused  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  declaring  it 
no  longer  valid.  In  Rabbinic  literature,  Jacob  is 
reco^ized  as  the  most  important  of  the  three 
patriarchs  (cf.  Lv  26^).  He  prevails  with  God  (Gn 
32^).  He  names  the  sanctuary  the  house  of  God 
(28^),  and,  in  contrast  to  Abraham  the  father 
of  Ishmael,  and  Isaac  the  father  of  Esau,  Jacob 
inherits  the  promise  in  a//  his  children  (49). 

LmwATUBB. — A  most  saggestive  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Jacob,  and  a  full  diactission  of  the  problems  of  the  narrative  in 
Genesis,  including  the  names  'Jacob'  and  'Israel,'  is  given  by 
Driver  in  Hastines*  DB  ii.  526-635 ;  cf.  also  SUnley,  Jetcish 
Church,  i.  pp.  40-66 ;  Gore,  Studia  Bibliea,  ill.  87  f.;  Ph.  Berger, 
'  La  Signification  Historique  des  Nomsdes  PatriarchesH^breux' 
in  Mimcires  de  la  SociiU  lAnguitUque,  vL  160. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 

JACOB'S  WELL«— On  the  arrest  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  Herod  Antipas,  Jesus  left  Judsea  and 
returned  with  His  loosely-attached  followers  to 
Galilee  (Mk  1").  He  travelled  by  •  the  great  north 
road '  through  Samaria.  This  road,  after  skirting 
the  W.  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mukhneh,  and  passing 
under  the  slopes  oi  Gerizim,  enters  the  wide  bay 
forming  the  approach  to  the  Vale  of  Nftblus.  Here 
it  divides,  one  branch  striking  west,  the  other  going 
north  across  the  bay,  past  the  ruins  and  snrinc  of 
'Askar.  In  the  fork  of  these  roads  is  JacoVs  Well 
{fiir  Ydkiih),  where  Jesus,  being  wearied  with  His 
journey, — it  was  about  the  hour  of  noon, — sat  down 
and  rested  ( Jn  4*). 

The  well  is  described  (Jn  4*)  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  '  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to 
the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph.'  This  parcel  of  ground  (xb^p^ov)  is  evidently 
the  plot  referred  to  in  Gn  SS*** "  as  lying  *  before ' 
(or '  to  the  east  of ')  Shechem,  which  Jacob  purchased 
from  the  native  Shechemites  for  1(X)  kesttaks.  Some- 
where witliin  its  borders  the  bones  of  Joseph  were 
afterwards  buried  (Jos  24",  cf.  Ac  7"):  and  the 
plot  came  to  have  for  the  N.  Kingdom  the  kind  of 
sanctity  that  Machpelah  had  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah.  It  is  nowhere  recorded  that  Jacob  dug  a 
well  here;  but  the  fact  had  become  a  matter  of 
common  and  well-established  belief  by  the  time  of 
Jesus,  and  no  serious  doubt  has  since  been  raised 
as  to  the  origin  or  locality  of  the  welL  The  tradi- 
tional sites  of  Jacob's  Well  and  Joseph's  Tomb 
(a  little  to  the  N.)  are  acknowledged  by  Jews, 
Samaritans,  Christians,  and  Moslems  alike.  The 
tradition  for  the  well  goes  back  to  Eusebius  (05, 
8.V,  *  Sychar').    See  also  art.  Sychar. 

In  v.*  the  well  b  called  mryf^  ('fountain')  toO 
*IaK<M>p :  in  v.^^  the  woman  refers  to  it  as  rd  i>piap 
J*  the  cistern  or  pit ')  which  Jacob  gave.  The  latter 
IS  the  more  exact  description,  inasmuch  as  it '  is 
not  an  *ain,  a  well  of  living  water,  but  a  ber,  a 
cistern  to  hold  water'  {PEFSt,  1897,  p.  197).  Rain- 
water probably  formed  the  greater  part  of  its 
supply,  though  another  smaller  portion  may  have 
been  due  to  imiltration  from  the  surrounding  strata. 
Tliis  would  partly  account  for  the  'great  local 
reputation'  of  the  water  'for  purity  and  flavour 
among  the  natives  of  £1  *Askar  and  rf ablus.'  The 
neighbouring   springs   were   'heavy'   (or   hard). 


being  strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  while 
Jacob's  Well  contained  'lighter'  (or  softer)  water, 
'cool,  palatable,  and  refreshing'  (G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  p.  676).  The  woman's  presence  at  the 
well  <U  noon  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  seeking  water  for  workmen  on  the  ad* 
jacent  comlands,  rather  than  for  domestic  use 
{PEFSt,  1897,  p.  149).  The  sacred  associations  of 
the  spot^  together  with  the  '  real  excellence '  of  the 
water,  probably  drew  visitors  regularly  both  from 
*Askar  (|^  mile  away)  and  from  l^ftblus  (1{  miles 
distant),  in  spite  of  nearer  and  more  copious  sup« 
plies. 

The  true  mouth  of  the  well  is  several  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  beneath  a  ruined  vault,  which 
once  formed  part  of  the  ancient  cruciform  church 
mentioned  by  Arculph  (A.D.  700),  and  referred 
to  by  Jerome  (05,  a.v,  'Sychar').  This  narrow 
openmg,  4  ft.  long  and  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  man,  broadens  out  into  Uie  cylindri- 
cal tanlc  or  well  itself,  which  is  about  l\  ft.  in 
diameter  and  over  100  feet  deep  (G.  A.  Smith,  l,c, 
p.  373).  The  interior  appears  to  have  been  lined 
throughout  with  masonry,  and  thick  layers  of 
debris  cover  the  bottom.* 

If  the  uniform  tradition  as  to  the  well's  origm 
be  correct,  probably  the  incomer  Jacob  sank  this 
'  deep '  pit  to  avoid  collision  with  the  natives  among 
whom  he  settled.  A  well  of  his  own,  on  his  own 
ground,  would  make  him  secure  and  independent. 

LmRATURB.— Hastings'  2)£  h.  oS5f. :  Encyc.  Bibl  iv.  4820; 
Robinson,  BRP^  iL  283  f. ;  Thomson,  LB  iL  146f. ;  Baedeker^ 
Socin,  PaL  215  f.;  SUnley.  SP  241;  Q.  A.  Smith,  HGHL 
367  f^  676 :  Sanday,  Saered  SUei,  81  ff.,  91 ;  PEFMem.  ii.  172  L  ; 
PEFSi,  1897,  pp.  96, 149, 196 ;  Expot.  Timet,  v.  [1893]  97  f. 

A.  W.  Cooke. 
JAIRUS.--1.  The  name  'ideioot  occurs  in  Mk  5*^ 
and  in  the  Lukan  parallel  (8^*),  but  not  in  Mt. 
(9^).  Such  variants  as  *ldripoSf  *ldipos,  *Idi'pot  (as 
Cod.  K)  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  MSS.  It 
cannot  be  positively  identified  with  the  Heb.  name 
tk;  (as  in  Jg  10',  =  prob.  '  Jahweh  enlightens'),  the 
LXX  equivalent  of  which  is  variously  'lac//),  'la^/), 
'laf/},  by  simple  transcription.  In  favour  of  regani- 
ing  *Id€ipos  as  the  Grecized  form  of  the  Heb.  name 
is  the  fact  that  this  form  occurs  in  LXX  in  Est  2^ 
for  tk;,  the  father  of  Mordecai  (Cod.  A,  by  a  curious 
slip,  has  larpds),  as  also  in  the  Apocrypha  (Est  IP), 
where  the  £V  has  '  Jairus'  as  the  name  of  the 
same  person.  In  any  case,  however,  analogy 
permits  the  adoption  of  'Jair'  as  the  EnglSh 
equivalent  of  ^laeipos;  and  were  the  name  in 
familiar  vogue,  like  such  names  as  'Paul,'  this 
would  naturally  be  its  form.  The  AV  'Jairus' 
follows  the  Vulg.  (Wyclif,  'Jayrus*).  Note  the 
RV  *  Jairus,'  fixing  it  as  a  trisyllable;  and  cf. 
other  modes  of  transcription,  as  e,g,  'Jaeirus' 
{Twentieth  Cent.  NT,  ed.  1904). 

Oheyne  (Bneif,  BibL  ii.  s.v.)  regards  the  name  as  nnanthenUo. 
'the  spontaneous  invention  of  a  pious  and  poetic  imagination.' 
He  rejects  its  identification  with  OT  Tk;,  and  yet  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  explain  it  by  reference  to  Ty*,  simply  because  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  term,  as  he  gives  it  (*he  will  awaken  7, 
suits  his  theory  of  a  fanciful  creation  to  fit  the  drift  of  the  story. 
This  is  quite  arbitoary  and  precarious.  (Note,  the  name  Ty* 
occurs  in  1  Ch  20»  as  the  J^^ ;  £V  'Jair'). 

2«  Jairus  is  described  in  Mk.  as  eU  tQv  dpxiffvP" 
ayiiytav  (5^)  and  similarly  aften;v'ards  as  dpxitrvyd" 
yury OS,  Lk.*s  dpxf>n'  ttjs  a-vrayuyijs  (8*')  is  perhaps 
simply  explanatory  of  this  term  which  he  nimself 
uses  later  (v.^l.  Mt.  has  doxf^f^  alone  (9");  but 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  tnat  this  is  intended  to 
represent  Jairus  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  indicated  in  the 
other  Gospels.    The  brevity  and  conciseness  of  the 

*  Robinson  (in  1838)  sives  the  depth  as  106  feet ;  Anderson 
(in  1806)  and  Ck>nder  Qn  1876)  measured  76  feet.  Evidently 
debris  from  the  surface  aocumidated  rather  quickly. 
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form  in  which  Mt.  gives  the  story  prohabl^  ex- 

glain  this  loose  use  of  Apx(av,  Wyclifs  'prince* 
ere  is  due  to  the  Vulg.  princeps,  and  elsewhere  he 
invariably  uses  'prince  of  the  synagoge'  BA=dpx^' 
cwdyuyos.     The  vulg.,  however,  uses  archisyna- 

2ogus  in  the  Markan  passage,  whilst  in  Lk  8^  it 
as  principem  synagogas,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  the  phrase  in  v.^.  The  Gr.  term 
exactly = the  Heb.  title  noj??  ^^t  &Qd  the  office 
held  by  Jairus  had  well-deflned  functions.  Pre- 
eminently the  'ruler'  {al.  'president'  or  'leader') 
was  the  director  of  public  worship.  Schiirer  holds 
that  generally  there  was  '  but  one  archisynagogus 
for  each  syiia^osue '  (HJP  ii.  ii  65).  The  expres- 
sion used  in  Jnik  5^  quite  agrees  with  this,  as  it 
describes  the  ckus  to  which  Jairus  belonged  (one  of 
the  'synagogue-rulers'  or  'synagogue-presidents') 
rather  than  a  particular  body  of  '  nders '  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  The  locautv  of  the  synagogue 
in  which  he  held  office  is  not  aefinitely  indicated. 
See  artt.  Ruler  and  Synagogue. 

8.  In  the  triple  narrative  in  which  Jairus  figures, 
Mk  5"-*=»=Mt  9i8-»=Lk  8^^  the  condensed  form 
of  Mt.'s  account  is  most  noticeable.  In  addition 
to  the  omission  of  the  ruler's  name  and  the  loose 
use  of  Apx<ay  (see  above),  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
servant  who  met  our  Lord  and  Jairus  on  the  way 
with  the  news  that  the  child  was  dead  (Mk  5^= 
Lk  8^).  In  harmony  with  this,  whilst  Mk.  says 
she  was  in  extremis  {iffx^rtat  ix^t),  and  Lk.  that 
she  'was  dyinc*  {dHOinjirKcp),  when  her  father 
came  to  Jesus,  Mt.  represents  her  as  already  dead 
{ApTi  ireXe&nja-ey),  Pernaps,  as  a  matter  of  struc- 
ture, the  prefatory  link  in  Mt  9*'  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  phrase  in  Mk  6*  (=Lk  S^)  in  a^ov 
XoXovvroj,  with  a  bearing  on  this  point. 

Cheyne  thinks  the  Mt.  form  of  the  story  the  most  origrinal, 
and  explains  the  representation  in  Ilk.  on  this  point  as  due  to 
the  feeiinff  of  a  later  time  that  no  one  would  have  had  a  suffi- 
ciently bold  faith  to  ask  Jesus  to  restore  one  who  was  already 
dead.  So  far  as  that  goes,  however,  the  Markan  account  is 
parallel  with  the  situation  in  the  story  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11) ;  and 
we  have  no  other  instance  in  the  Gospels  besides  this  in  Mt.  of 
a  request  that  one  dead  should  be  restored  to  life.  Compres- 
don  still  best  accounts  for  the  form  in  Matthew.  The  account 
of  the  actual  restoration  to  life  is  also  given  with  the  greatest 
brevity. 

The  effort  to  explain  this  incident  as  a  case  of 
restoration  from  trance  is  not  quite  successful. 
Mk.'s  narrative  would  admit  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, but  Lk.'s  definite  phrases  in  vv.**- "  distinctly 
fix  the  sense  otherwise.  In  the  primitive  tradition 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  back  from  death  to  life.  The  story  as  a 
whole  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  'belongs 
to  the  earliest  stratum  of  the  (xospel  tradition' 
(Cheyne,  Ency.  BibL  ut  supra), 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

JIHEB  (Heb.  3];jk^!,  Gr.  'Ia/c(6/3,  'Idicw/Sof.  The 
English  name  Jarthcs  is  analogous  to  the  Portuguese 
Xaynie  and  Gael.  Hamish), — The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  OT  except  in  the  case  of  the  patriarch, 
but  had  become  common  in  NT  times,  and  is  borne 
by  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  Pass- 
injg  over  the  father  of  Joseph  the  husband  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  according  to  St.  Matthew's  genealogy 
(Mt  1"  where  the  form  is  *Ia/c(^/3),  w^e  have  — 
1.  James  the  father  (AV  'brother')  of  Judas,  Lk 
6"  ('not  Iscariot,'  Jn  14«,  the  Thaddceus  of  Mt. 
and  Mk.).  The  AV  translation  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  of  Beza,  and  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  this 
Judas  with  a  quite  different  person,  Judas  (Jude) 
the  'brother  of  James'  (JudeS  Mt  13»).  The 
older  English  versions  have  either  'Judas  of 
James'  (Wyclif =Vulg.  ludam  lacobi)  or  'Judas 
James'  sonne'  (Tindale,  etc.).  Further,  St.  Luke's 
practice  is  to  insert  dd(X06s  when  he  means 
*  brother'  (Lk  3^  6^*,  Ac  12^).  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  this  James. 


2.  James  the  brother  of  John  (Mt  10^,  Mk  3^^ 
Lk  6",  Ac  1"),  elder*  son  of  Zebedee,  a  well-to- 
do  f  Galihean  fisherman,  most  probably  a  native  of 
Capernaum.  The  call  of  James  to  Apostleship  is 
related  in  Mt  4^- »  Mk  l^*- »  and  (perhaps)  Lk  5^*.$ 
The  two  sons  of  Zebedee  appear  to  have  been  part- 
ners {KOiPUfPol,  fUroxot)  with  Peter  in  the  fishing 
industry.  Their  mother's  name  was  Salome,  who 
was  probably  a  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (see 
art.  Salome).  The  two  brothers  received  from 
our  Lord  the  name  Boanerges  ('  sons  of  thunder 'j, 
nerhaps  because  of  their  impetuous  zeal  for  their 
Master's  honour,  shown  by  incidents  like  the  wiidi 
to  call  down  fire  to  consume  certain  Samaritans 
who  refused  Him  a  passage  through  their  country 
(Lk  9" ;  cf.  Mk  9»,  Lk  9*^).  James  U  specially 
mentioned  as  present  at  the  healing  of  Peters 
wife's  mother  (Mk  1"),  at  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mk  S")t  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mk  O'), 
at  the  Mount  of  Olives  during  the  great  '  eschato- 
logical'  discourse  (Mk  13'),  and  at  the  agony  in 
the  Garden  of  Grethsemane  (Mk  14^).  On  two  of 
these  occasions,  the  first  and  the  fourth,  Andrew 
is  associated  with  the  three ;  but  on  all  the  others, 
Peter,  James,  and  John  are  alone  with  Christ. 
The  special  favour  accorded  to  the  two  brothers 
(euid  perhaps  their  kinship  to  Jesus)  probably 
prompted  the  ambitious  request  of  Salome  that 
they  might  sit  as  assessors  to  Him  in  His  kingdom 
(Mk  10«^,  Mt  20»-»).  James  was  called  upon  to 
'  drink  the  cup '  of  suffering  (Mk  10"-  *•)  first  of  all 
the  Apostolic  band,  being  beheaded  by  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  in  A.D.  44  (Ac  12^).  Aji  untrustworthy 
tradition  represents  him  as  preaching  the  gospel 
in  Spain,  of  which  country  he  is  patron  saint. 
EuseDius  (HE  ii.  9)  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that,  when  he  was  tried 
for  hb  life,  his  accuser  was  so  greatly  affected  by 
his  oonstimcy  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian, 
and  died  with  him  after  obtaining  his  for^veness 
and  blessing.    See,  further,  Hastings'  DB  li.  541. 

8.  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  one  of  the  Twelve 
(Mt  10»,  Mk  3",  Lk  6»  Ac  1").  In  each  list  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  third  group  alons  with 
Simon  Zelotes  (with  whom  he  is  coupled  by  St. 
Luke),  Judas  of  James  (=Thaddfleus,  with  whom 
he  is  coupled  by  Mt.  and  Mk.),  and  Judas  Iscariot. 
The  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  about  him,  but 
he  was  most  likely  a  brother  of  Matthew,  who 
also  was  a '  son  of  Alphfieus '  (cf .  Mt  9"  with  Mk  2^^). 
He  has  been  identified  with  (4)  and  (5) ;  but  the 
probabilities  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
against  the  former  identification,  while  the  latter 
is  almost  certainly  wrong. 

4.  James  6  fUKD6s%  (Mk  15^;  cf.  Mt  27«',  Jn  19»). 
He  is  mentionea  as  the  son  of  a  Mary,  probably 
the  'wdfe  of  Clopas,  one  of  the  four  women,  of 
whom  the  other  three  were  Mary  the  Lord's  mother, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome,  present  at  the  cruci- 
fixion.    This  Mary,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  re- 

*  The  usual  order  is  'James  and  John.'  St.  Luke  sometimes 
inverts  it  (8<^^  9^,  Ac  V^),  probably  because  of  the  earl}'  death 
of  James  and  the  subsequent  prominence  of  John. 

tHe  had  'hired  servants'  (Mk  l^O).  His  uife  was  one  of 
those  who  ministered  to  Christ  *of  their  subetance'  (Blk  15^, 
Lk^ 

X  The  (question  whether  the  Lukan  narrative  refers  to  the 
same  incident  as  that  rdated  by  Mt.  and  Mk.  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  Hammond,  ^ench,  Wordsworth,  and  other  commen> 
tators  answer  it  in  tJie  afflrmative ;  Alford,  Gresif^'eil^  etc.,  in  the 
negative.  Plummer  ('St.  Luke'  in  IrUemat.  Cnt.  Com.^  la 
doubtful.  A.  Wright  regards  it  as  a  conflation  of  the  Mancan 
narrative  with  that  found  in  Jn  211-^.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  Lukan  account  are :  (1)  Uiere  is  no  mention  of 
Andrew  or  Zebedee ;  (2)  St.  Peter  is  the  prominent  figure ;  (3) 
there  is  no  command  to  follow  Christ;  (4)  the  fishermen  are 
washing  (not  casting  or  mending)  their  nets ;  (5)  there  is  a 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 

f  St.  Jerome's  rendering  minor  (Vulg.  Maria  Jaeobi  minoris\ 
on  which  he  founds  an  argument  for  the  identification  of  this 
James  with  (3)  and  (6),  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  is  positive,  not  comparative. 
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mained  to  see  where  Jesus  was  buried.  She  had 
another  son  Joseph.  Those  who  identify  this 
James  with  (3)  ar^e  that  Alphseus  fAX^aiot,  ^oVo) 
and  Clopas  (KXonrat)  are  two  forms  of  the  same  name 
(>Ieyer,  Alford).  Philologically  this  is  improbable. 
The  extant  Syriac  Versions  render  '  Alpnaeus  *  by 
ChcUpai,  while  'Clopas'  is  rendered  by  Kleopha, 
Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  absolutely  certain  that 
^  Tov  EXcmra  of  Jn  19^  means  the  wife  of  Clopas. 
It  may  mean  'daughter  of  Clopas.'  And  it  is 
unlikely  that  St.  Mark  would  describe  James  the 
$on  o/Alphasus  by  a  new  designation,  James  'the 
Little'  (in  stature).*  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  St.  John,  writing  for  readers  acauainted  with 
the  Synoptic  Grospels,  should  introduce  into  his 
Gospel  the  name  Clopas  if  he  meant  Alplueus. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  with 
Ewald  {Hist,  of  Israel,  vL  305,  note  4)  that  the 
identification  is  unlikely.t  Of  this  James  we 
know  nothing  further. 
fl.  James  the  Lord's  brother.    He  is  mentioned 


by  name  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  13"*,  Mk  6'). 
He  is  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  James,  Joseph, 
Judas,  and  Simon  (Simon  and  Judas,  Mt  13^). 


Other  references  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord  are 
found  in  Mt  12«-»,  Mk  3"-»,  Lk  S^*""  Jn  7»-». 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  they  thought 
Him  mad,  and  opposed  His  work.  St.  John  tells 
us  plainly  that  Mis  brethren  did  not  believe  in 
Him. 

The  following  passages  outside  the  Grospels  have 
to  do  with  this  James :  1  Co  16^  Ac  1*»  12"  15 
{passim)  21"-»  Gal  l^*- »  2»-w ;  Jos.  Ant.  XX. 
ix.  1 ;  Eusebius,  HE  ii.  1  (quotation  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria),  iL  23  (quotation  from  Hegesippus), 
viL  19 ;  Jerome,  de  Vir.  Hlus,  (quotation  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews);  Clementine 
Homilies  {ad  init,) ;  Apostolic  Constitutions  f\m,  35. 
Prom  these  passages  we  learn  that  he  was  converted 
to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  Christ  (probably  by 
the  Resurrection),  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him 
specially,  that  he  became  head  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Jews  either  just  before  the  siege  (Hegesippus)  or 
some  ten  years  earlier  (Josephus).  He  was  sur- 
named  the  Just  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  was 
greatly  respected  D]r  all  classes  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Epistle  bearing  his  name,  which  is  almost 
Tiniversally  attributea  to  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  students  of  the 
Gospels.  Tnere  is  no  Epistle  which  contains  in  a 
small  compass  so  many  allusions  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ  subsequently  contained  in  the  Gospels  as 
we  have  them.  The  following  list  includes  all  the 
more  striking  parallels:  Mt  5>- 7. >. n. «. 84-s7  ==  j,^ 
26. »  318 11. 19  5IS .  Mt6"->*=Ja6>4*;  Mt7*-"-*-"-^«-" 
=Ja  4"-"  1»  2»  3"-"  1»  (all  these  are  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount).  Cf.  also  Mt  12'*  with  Ja 
3»»,  Mt  18*  with  Ja  4« ;  Lk  6«= Ja  5^ ;  Lk  12>»"»i= 
Ja  4" ;  Lk  8"  21^  {{rwofiowii,  used  by  Lk.  only  in  the 
Gospels) =Ja  l»-*5";  Jn  3»=Ja  1";  Jn  8**»=Ja 
1* ;  Jn  13"= Ja  4".  J  On  these  passages  it  may  be 
remarked  (1)  that,  while  some  01  the  parallels  may 
be  explained  as  coincidences,  there  remain  others 
which  even  Renan  {F Antichrist*,  p.  54)  admits  to 
be  reminiscences  of  the  words  of  Jesus;  (2)  that  the 
evidence  is  cumulative,  and  includes  correspondence 
in  teaching  {e,g,  on  riches,  formalism,  prayer)  as 
well  as  in  language;  (3)  that  the  most  striking 

Sorallels  are  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
latthew,  and  with  the  earlier  parts  of  tnat,  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  that  James  may  at  first 

*  fjuxpit  may  also  mean  'young'  (Deissmann,  Bible  Studiea, 
Eng.  tr.  1441 

t  Ewald,  however,  identifies  Clopas  with  Cleopas  (a  Greek 
name),  Lk  24i8.  *^  '^ 

X  Fuller  lists  will  be  found  in  Mayor,  EpistU  of  St.  James  (2nd 
ed.X  Ixxxv-lxxxviii ;  Salmon,  Jntroduetion  to  A  7,  455  (5th  ed.) ; 
Zahn,  BinUitung,  L  p.  87 ;  Knowling,  St,  Janus,  xxi-zxiiL 


have  been  a  hearer  of  our  Lord,  and  making  it 
fairly  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
special  Matthsean  *  source.' 

A  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  Epistle 
of  James  is  clearly  the  work  of  one  trained  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Law,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  obedience  to  it  is  the  obedience  of  zealous 
love,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  Pharisaic 
formalism  denounced  by  our  Lord  (Ja  l*'"*'  2""" 
4»-7  510. 11),  Both  in  his  case  and  in  that  of  St.  Paul, 
although  they  developed  on  somewhat  different 
lines,  the  Law  was  a  waidayurybs  els  Xpirrdp,  This 
view  of  the  training  of  James,  and  consequently  of 
our  Lord  his  Brother,  is  confirmed  by  the  Gospels. 
The  names  of  the  four  brothers,  James,  Joseph, 
Simon  (  =  Simeon),  and  Jude  (=Judah),  are  those 
of  patriarchs.  The  parents  are  careful  to  observe 
the  Law  in  our  Lord's  case  (Lk  2«-**-  »•  **•«). 

The  Western  Church,  in  regarding  James  the 
Lord's  brother  as  identicisd  with  James  the  son  of 
Alphseus,  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  Jerome,  who,  in  replying  to  Helvidius 
{circa  383  A.D.),  urges  that,  as  James  the  Lord's 
brother  is  caUed  an  Apostle  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  1^  ^), 
he  must  be  identified  with  James  the  son  of 
AlpluBus,  since  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  dead ; 
and,  further,  that  he  was  our  Lord's  first  cousin. 
(Jerome  does  not  identify  Alphseus  with  Clopas). 
But  it  may  be  observed  (1)  that  Jerome  himself 
seems  to  have  abandoned  this  view  {Ep,  cxx.  ad 
Hedibiam);  (2)  that  ddeX^6f  never =dye^i6t  in  the 
NT;  (3)  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  is 
always  distinguished  from  the  Twelve  (Jn  2^,  Ac 
1" ;  cf.  Mt  12«-«>) ;  (4)  that  '  His  brethren  did 
not  believe  in  him '  ( Jn  7'*  *) ;  (5)  that  the  word 
dr6<rro\oi,  on  which  Jerome  relies,  is  not  confined 
to  the  Twelve  (Ac  14*-",  1  Co  15*-').»  [For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  question  see  the  article  Brethren 
OF  THE  Lord]. 

LrrBRATURX. — Besides  the  authorities  quoted  above,  see 
articles  in  Hastings'  DB  (by  J.  K  Major),  Encjfc.  BiU.  (by 
Orello  Cone),  Smith's  DB*  (by  Meyrick,  with  full  list  of  the  views 
of  British  theolofirians) ;  Heraog,  PitS*  (bv  Sieffert,  with  Biblio- 
Srnpby) ;  Oommentaries  of  Swete  (on  Uk.X  Alford,  Meyer  (Eng. 
tr.,  Edin.  1882X  Flnmptre  (Cambridge  Bible),  von  Soden (//and- 
Commentary  Freiburg,  1880X  Plummer  ('-n  Expositor's  Bible, 
1891) ;  W.  Patrick,  Jamss  the  Lord's  Brother,  1006. 

H.  W.  FULFORD. 

JANNAI. — One  of  the  links  in  the  Lukan  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Lk  3^). 

JARED. — ^Father  of  Enoch,  named  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Lk  3^). 

JEALOUST.— This  word  is  not  used  in  the 
Gospels,  though  Jn  2^^  has  6  tijXos  roO  oUov  <rov= 
nn*3  nK^  (Ps  69^®)  =  * jealousy  for  thy  house';  and 
one  of  Jesus'  disciples  was  Simon  6  ^fjXum/is  (Lk  6^, 
Ac  1^)  =  Simon  6  KawayaTos  (Mk  3^^),  a  man  who 
had  helonged  to  tliat  party  in  the  Jewish  State 
which  was  so  jealous  for  the  sole  soverei^ty  of 
God  in  Israel  that  it  regarded  the  recognition  of 
any  other  {e.g,  hy  payinc  tribute  to  Cwsar)  as  a 
form  of  treason.  6ut  the  thing  which  the  OT 
means  by  n^^p,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  everywhere 
present  in  the  NT,  and  especially  in  the  Gospels. 

1.  The  jealousy  of  God  in  the  OT  is  connected 
with  the  truth  tlutt  He  is  God  alone,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressed mainly  in  two  wavs.  First,  in  the  exclu' 
sine  claims  which  He  makes  for  Himself:  '  Thou 
slialt  have  no  other  cods  before  me'  (Ex  20^); 
*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 

*  In  favour  of  the  identlflcation  of  (3),  (4X  and  (5)  it  is  some- 
time«  uived  that  it  is  unlikely  there  would  be  four  persons,  lUl 
named  James,  closely  connected  with  our  Lord.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  (1)  that  the  name  was  certain  to  be  popular 
among  patriotic  Jews ;  (2)  that  'Jewish  names  in  ordiiuury  use 
at  that  time  were  very  few'  (Lightfoot,  GaltUians,  p.  268X 
Twelve  persons  are  mentioned  in  the  NT  as  bearing  the  name 
Simon  (SimeonX  uxi  nine  that  of  Joseph  (Joses). 
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heart,'  etc.  (Dt  6*^) ;  'I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  my 
name;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
neither  my  praise  unto  graven  images'  (Is  42^). 
This  exclusiveness  or  intolerance  of  God  —  His 
jealousy /or  Himself,  as  it  may  he  called — pervades 
the  01^  It  is  the  source  of  that  compulsion  which 
He  puts  upon  the  human  race  to  learn  the  most 
important  lesson  which  the  mind  is  capahle  of  re- 
ceiving, that  there  is  one  only,  the  living  and  true 
Ciod.  This  is  the  presupposition  not  only  of  all 
uplifting  religion,  hut  of  all  science,  ana  of  all 
morality  whicn  rises  ahove  caste  and  convention ; 
and  what  we  see  in  the  OT  is  the  jealousy  of  God 
working  monotheism  into  the  constitution  of  a  race 
who  should  impart  it  to  the  world.  ^  In  this  sense 
the  jealousy  of  God  is  represented  in  the  mind  of 
Christ  hy  tne  exclusive  claims  which  He  makes  for 
Himself,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  hy  the  reitera- 
tion of  these  claims  through  the  lips  of  His  dis- 
ciples. Sometimes  the  expression  of  it  is  informal : 
e,g,  'He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me  *  (Mt  1(F) ;  or,  *  Blessed  is 
he  whosoever  shall  find  none  occasion  of  stumhling 
in  me'  (11').  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  quite  explicit: 
'  No  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father ;  neither 
doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him'  (11^). 
In  the  Fourth  Grospel  this  tone  predominates,  and 
there  could  not  he  more  precise  and  formal  expres- 
sions of  the  jealousy  of  (jrod,  as  Grod  is  revealed  in 
Christ,  than  are  found,  e.g.,  in  Jn  1^*8**  14*  (see 
art.  Preaching  Christ).  This  jealousy  of  God  for 
Himself  is  echoed  in  passages  like  Ac  4^'  ('  There  is 
none  other  name,'  etc.),  I  Co  3*^  ('Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,'  etc.),  Gal  \^  (*  Though  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven  should  preach  unto  you  any 
other  gospel,'  etc. :  the  peculiarity  of  the  Pauline 
as  opposed  to  the  Judaizing  gospel  heing  that  it 
ascrihed  the  whole  of  salvation  to  Christ  Mone,  and 
did  not  share  His  glory  with  the  Law),  and  2  Jn  "*. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  jealousy  of  God 
expresses  itself  in  the  OT  is  in  CrOfTs  unreserved 
identification  of  Himself  with  His  people.  It  is  a 
jealousy  for  tnem,  in  which  their  cause  is  His,  in 
which  His  honour  (if  such  a  word  can  he  used  in 
such  a  connexion)  is  touched  if  they  are  wronged, 
in  which  His  love  rises  into  passion,  and  takes  on 
itself  responsihilities  for  them  of  which  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  think.  Sometimes  thb,  too,  is 
informally  expressed :  e.a.  *  He  that  toucheth  you 
toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye'  (Zee  2?*).  Some- 
times it  is  quite  explicit :  e.^.  the  great  Messianic 
promises  of  Is  9*''  are  sealed  m  v.'  hy  *  The  jealousy 
of  Jahweh  of  hosts  shall  do  this.'  Cf.  also  the 
striking  passage  Zee  8^*  All  this  is  reproduced  in 
the  mind  ana  words  of  Jesus.  He  is  jealous  for 
His  people,  especially  for  'the  little  ones'  (who, 
however,  are  not  so  much  a  class  of  Christians,  as 
Christians  ^^enerally — a  weak  and  inconsiderable 
folk  in  ordinary  eyes),  and  nothing  that  concerns 
them  is  alien  to  Him.  The  very  lightest  service 
done  them  has  a  reward  solemnly  assured  to  it 
(Mt  10*^) ;  the  sin  of  causing  one  of  them  to 
stumble  is  denounced  with  a  passion  which  startles 
us  still  as  we  read  (18^) ;  ct.  art.  Anqer,  2  {a). 
The  most  thrilling  illustration  of  this  jealousy  of 
Jesus  for  His  Uittle  ones'  is  given  in  the  Final 
Judgment :  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  {or,  did  it  not) 
to  one  of  these  least,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  {or, 
did  it  not)  unto  me '  (25*^*  **).  Jealous  love  can  go 
no  further  than  this. 

2.  Since  God,  especially  God  revecded  in  Christ, 
is  in  this  twofold  sense  a  jealous  God,  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  in  the  Christian  religion  and 
character  a  corresponding  intensity  and  passion. 
Christians  ou^ht  to  be  jealous  for  Christ,  sensitive 
to  all  that  dishonours  Him,  and  especially  to  all 
that  degrades  Him  from  the  place  which  He  claims, 


and  which  belongs  to  Him  alone.  The  NT  gives 
Him  what  He  demands,  the  name  which  is  aoove 
every  name;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  jealousy 
for  Him  to  give  Him  only  a  name  alongside  of  other 
names — to  clascafy  Him,  as  is  often  done,  with 
prophets  or  religious  heroes  or  founders  of  reli^ons. 
Jealousy,  no  doubt,  is  apt  to  be  a  turbid  virtue  | 
the  OT  examples  of  it — Phinehas,  Elijah,  and  Jehu 
— all  illustrate  this ;  and  even  in  Christian  history 
jealousy  for  Jesus  as  sole  Lord  and  Saviour  has 
often  l)een  confounded  with  zeal  for  a  definition  of 
one's  o^n  making,  or  for  the  predominance  of  one's 
own  ecclesiastical  or  political  faction.  Of  all  vir< 
tues,  it  is  the  one  which  most  readily  calls  the  old 
man  into  the  field  to  reinforce  the  new,  a  process 
which  always  ends  in  disaster.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  primary  virtue  of  a  Christian,  just  as  the  keep- 
ing of  the  first  commandment  was  the  primary 
viinbue  of  a  Jew. 

8.  Apart  from  their  use  in  the  sense  of  an  ardent 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  Grod  in  Christ,  and  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  His  people  (2  Co  IP),  the  associa* 
tions  of  the  words  irjXos,  I;^rj\o0v  in  the  NT  are  rather 
repellent.  Sometimes  ^Xof  is  anger  (Ac  5^^),  the 
Heb.  inijcfp  being  at  least  once  rendered  SvfUs  in 
LXX ;  often  it  Is  envy  {Ac  13« :  so  the  verb  ?•  17») ; 
in  this  sense,  too,  it  is  frequently  combined  with 
fois  (Ro  13"  1  Co  3»,  2  Co  12*»,  Gal  ^) ;  only  rarely 
does  it  denote  a  keen  and  affectionate  interest 
(2  Co  V'  *^).  But  this  last  sense  is  the  one  which 
is  really  congruous  with  the  fundamental  import  of 
jealousy  as  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  honour 
in  the  Grod  who  is  revealed  in  Christ  as  Love. 

JECHONIAH.— Also  called  in  OT  Jehoiachin  and 
Coniah ;  mentioned  in  Mt  1^^  as  a  link  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy. 

JEHOSHAPHAT*— A  king  of  Judah,  named  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1^). 

JERICHO  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
about  5  miles  west  of  the  river  and  about  6  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  distance  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho  was  about  17  miles.  The  immediate 
vicinity  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  abundant  springs 
(2  K  2*"**),  and  showed  great  fertility.  It  was  the 
*  city  of  palms '  (Dt  34*,  2  Ch  28«),  and  Josephus 
gives  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  its  products  {BJ  rv.  viiL  2,  3), 

The  Jericho  which  waa  destroyed  hy  Joehua  was  a  con* 
siderable  town,  characterized  by  the  wealth  of  its  Inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  (Jos  0  and  7).  The  re« 
building  of  the  dty  is  described  in  1 K  16M,  but  the  place  is 
referred  to  at  earlier  dates  f  Jos  1821, 2  S  IQS,  l  Ch  19»).  A  school 
of  prophets  was  established  at  Jericho  ^2  K  2i^),  and  it  was  from 
Jencho  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  went  down  to  Jordan.  Other 
references  are  found  in  2  Ch  281^  2  K  25S,  Jer  89B,;£ar  2M,  Keh 
82  788. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Jericho  was  a  large  and 
imi>ortant  town.  Antony  granted  the  revenues  of 
Jericho  and  the  surrounaing  district  to  Cleopatra, 
and  these  were  farmed  from  her  by  Herod  the 
Great.  Afterwards  Herod  received  Jericho  by  gift 
from  Augustus,  and  erected  a  citadel,  which  he 
called  Cypros,  above  the  town.  He  also  built 
within  the  city  a  palace,  in  which  he  died.  This 
palace  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  Archelaus  after  it 
nad  been  burned  down  by  Simon  during  the 
troubles  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Jos.  Ant,  xyil.  x.  6  and  xiii.  1).  After 
the  deposition  of  Herod  Archelaus  as  tetrarch  of 
Judoea,  Jericho  was  held  directly  by  the  Roman 
procurator,  who  fanned  out  its  revenues. 

Modem  Jericho  (er-Riha)  is  a  miserable  village  of  800  in- 
habitants ;  the  forest  of  palms  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
only  here  and  there  can  traces  of  the  former  fertility  of  the 
district  be  seen.  The  exact  site  of  the  Canaanite  Jericho  does 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  modem  village,  and  probably 
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there  were  two  towns,  a  little  apart  from  one  another,  which, 
durinff  the  prosperity  of  the  Ronuui  occupation,  may  have  been 
united  by  continuous  building. 

By  tradition,  Jericho  has  heen  closely  associated 
with  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  Temptation. 
The  site  of  Bethany  or  Bethahara  (wh.  see),  how- 
ever, cannot  he  fixed  with  certainty,  and  some 
{e,g,  Conder)  maintain  that  the  ford  east  from 
Jericho  cannot  he  the  place,  hut  rather  a  ford 
farther  north,  lyin^  east  rrom  Cana  of  Galilee.  The 
traditional  scene  of  the  Temptation  is  a  mountain 
called  from  this  association  Qtiaraniania,  lying  to 
the  west  of  Jericho.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the 
scene  of  the  Baptism  and  the  vagueness  of  the 
phrase  'the  wilderness'  (Mt  4^  U)  make  this  a 
matter  of  tradition  only. 

From  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  there  are  three  roads. 
The  central  one  of  these  is  the  most  direct,  and 
was  that  used  hy  pilgrims  going  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  who  took  tne  circuitous  route  in  order 
to  avoid  entering  Samaria.  It  is  an  extremely 
arduous  path,  ana  wayfarers  were  much  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  rohhers,  who  easily  found  secure  con- 
cealment among  the  hare  and  rugged  hills  which 
it  traversed :  a  fact  which  gives  vividness  to  the 
parahle  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10^).  This 
road  was  that  which  Jesus  took  on  His  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  After  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  withdrew  'mto  a  city  called 
Ephraim  *  ( Jn  1 1^).  (On  its  site  see  art.  Ephbaim). 
From  this  place  Jesus  could  see  the  pilgrim  hands 
from  Galilee  going  down  to  Jericho  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem.  And  in  all  prohability,  when  '^e 
Passover  was  nigh  at  hand,' He  joined  one  of  these 
bands,  and  so  paid  that  visit  to  Jericho  with  which 
tlie  names  of  Bartima^us  and  Zacchseus  are  as- 
sociated.   See  artt.  Bartim£US  and  Zacchaus.* 

Literature.— Stanley,  SP  ch.  vii.  pp.  305,  316 ;  O.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  264,  268,  493,  496;  Hasting^  />B,  artt  'Jericho, 
*  Ephraim,'  *Bethabara';  Farrar,  Life  cfChrUtAX,  17&-186. 
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7.  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospels. 

Literature. 

1.  Namb. — This  appears  in  the  Grospels  as  *Iepo<n$- 
Xu/ia  and'Ie/)ou0'aXi^;i.  The  former  of  these  names, 
and  the  more  used,  appears  to  have  come  into 
common  vogue  a  century  or  so  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  It  occurs  in 
2  Maccabees  (3*),  in  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  and  in 
Strabo,  and  it  is  the  form  always  employed  by 
Josephus.  In  Latin  Pagan  writers,  e.g,  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  it  is  employed  transliterated  as 
Hierosolynia,  'lepovaaX'^fi  unquestionably  is  much 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew  D^ehT,  however  this  was 
vocalized,  and  is  therefore  the  more  primitive.  St. 
Luke  specially  emplo)rs  this  both  in  his  Gospel 
and  in  the  Acts.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  is  the 
form  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  when  His  words 
are  professedly  reported  verbatim  (Mt  23P,  Lk  13** 
23^).  The  name  Jerusalem^  as  used  throughout 
tlie  Western  world,  and  the  Arabic  form  u^d  in 
Palestine  to-day,  YeruscUimt  are  both  derived 
from  this  Greek  form.  In  Mt  4'  27"  we  have  the 
expression,  used  previously  too  in  the  OT,  *the 

*  The  statement  is  frequently  met  with,  in  connexion  with 
our  Lord's  treatment  of  ZaccluBUS  and  also  in  connexion  with 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  that  Jericho  was  a  sacer- 
dotal city.  In  regard  to  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  priests  and 
Levitcs  did  not  all  reside  in  Jerusalem,  but  were  scattered 
throughout  the  towns  and  villages  of  Judaoa.  Jericho,  as 
within  easy  reach  of  Jerusalem  and  an  important  place,  may 
have  been  a  favourite  residence  lor  tiie  priests  (see  Schurer, 
UJP IL  i.  229). 
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holy  city.'  This  is  familiar  to  us  in  Western 
lands,  but  it  is  also,  for  otlier  reasons,  the  name 
for  Jerusalem  throughout  the  Moslem  world.  El* 
fttds,  or,  more  cmssically,  el-Mukaddas,  'the 
sanctuary '  or  '  holy  place,'  is  the  common  name  for 
this  city  in  the  East. 

2«  Natubal  sitr. — Modem  Jerusalem  occupies 
a  situation  which  is  defined  geographically  as  31** 
46'  46*  N.  lat.  by  35'  13^  25"  long.  E.  of  Greenwich, 
and  lies  at  levels  between  2300  and  2500  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  overlooked  by  some- 
wliat  hieher  ground  to  the  N.,  to  the  £.,  and  the 
South.  On  the  West  the  outlook  is  somewhat  more 
open,  but  even  here  the  view  is  not  very  extensive ; 
only  along  a  narrow  line  to  the  S.E.  a  ^p  in  the 
mountains  exposes  to  view  a  long  strip  of  the 
beautiful  mountains  of  Moab  across  the  Dead  Sea» 
itself  invisible  in  its  deep  basin.  Although  the 
exact  situation  of  the  city  has  varied  considerably 
during  historical  times,  yet  the  main  natural 
features  which  gave  Jerusalem  its  strength — 
and  its  weakness  —  both  as  a  fortress  and  as  a 
sanctuary,  may  be  easily  recognized  to-day. 
Built,  as  it  has  been,  in  a  peculiarly  bare  and 
ill-watered  region,  off  the  natural  lines  of  com- 
munication, it  could  never  have  enjoyed  its  long 
and  famous  history  but  for  certain  compensating 
advantages. 

The  city's  site  lies  slightly  to  the  east  of  the 
great  mountainous  backM>ne  of  Palestine,  upon  a 
tongue-shaped  ridge  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
This  'tongue'  is  the  central  of  three  branches 
given  off  at  this  point.  The  N.£.  one  terminates 
opposite  the  city  as  the  Mount  of  Olives,  while  a 
southern  branch,  given  off  near  the  highest  point 
before  the  modem  Jaffa  road  commences  to  descend 
to  the  city,  runs  almost  due  south,  and  terminates 
near  the  commencement  of  the  Wady  el-  Wurd,  at 
a  i>oint  on  which  is  situated  to-day  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  known  as  Kata* 
mun.  The  whole  mountain  group  is  isolated  from 
its  neighbours  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  the  deep 
JVadv  beit  Hanina,  to  the  S.W.  by  the  roots  of 
the  tradj/  es-Surdr,  and  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  the 
Wady  en-Ndr  and  other  steep  vaJleys  running 
down  towards  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  To  the 
north  and  south,  where  the  ancient  caravan  road 
from  Hebron  and  the  Negeb  runs  towards  Samaria 
and  Galilee,  it  is  separated  from  the  main  back- 
bone by  only  shallow  and  open  valleys.  The  special 
ridge  of  land  on  which  Jerusalem  stands  is  roughly 
quadrilateral  in  shape,  but  merges  itself  into 
higher  ground  towards  the  N.  and  N.W.  The 
surface  direction  is  generally  downwards  from  N. 
to  S.,  with  a  slight  tilt  towards  the  £. ;  this  is 
due  to  the  dip  of  the  strata,  which  run  E.S.E. 
Like  all  this  part  of  the  country,  the  rocky  forma- 
tion is  grey  cnalky  limestone,  deposited  in  beds  of 
varying  hardness.  The  least  durable,  which  still 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  having 
been  denuded  here,  the  top  layer  over  the  city's 
site,  is  a  hard  limestone  >\dth  flmty  bands,  known 
locally  as  the  Mezzeh.  This  is  the  formation  most 
suitable  for  building-stone,  though  the  hardest  to 
work  upon.  Under  this  are  thick  strata  of  a  soft 
white  stone  of  uniform  consistence,  known  locally 
as  MelekL  These  softer  layers  have  been  of  the 
^^reatest  importance  in  the  nistory  of  the  city,  as 
in  them  have  been  excavated  the  countless  caves, 
cisterns,  and  tombs  which  cover  the  whole  district, 
and  from  them  in  ancient  times  most  of  the  build- 
ing-stones were  taken.  In  many  places  this  Meleki 
rock  when  first  excavated  is  ^uite  soft  and  easily 
worked  with  the  most  primitive  tools,  but  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  it  rapidly  hardens.  The  stones 
from  this  soft  layer,  nowever,  never  have  the 
durability  of  those  from  the  Mezzeh ;  and  doubtless 
it  is  because  of  the  poor  material  used  that  so 
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few  relics  of  real  antiauity  have  survived  till 
to-day.  Under  the  Mele/ci  is  a  layer  of  dolomite 
limestone  which  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  valley 
to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  is  of  importance, 
because  along  its  non-porous  surface  the  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  other  layers,  is  con- 
ducted upwards  to  the  one  spring — tne  Virgin's 
Fountain. 

The  enormous  accumulation  of  debris  over  the 
ancient  site  renders  it  difficult  to  picture  to-day 
its  primitive  condition.  The  extensive  investiga- 
tions made  here  during  the  past  fifty  vears,  as 
well  as  the  examination  of  many  kindrea  sites  in 
other  parts  of  Palestine,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  tlie  whole  area  before  human  habitation  con- 
sisted of  an  irregular,  rocky  surface,  broken  up  by 
a  number  of  small  shallow  valleys  in  which  alone 
there  was  sufficient  soil  for  vegetation.  To-day 
the  rock  is  everywhere  covered  with  debris  of  a 
depth  varying  from  40  to  70  or  more  feet.  Only 
those  who  understand  how  much  this  vast  accumu- 
lation has  blotted  out  the  ancient  natural  land- 
marks can  realize  how  very  difficult  are  even  the 
essential  and  elementary  questions  of  Jerusalem 
.topography. 

Of  the  broad  natural  features  that  survive,  most 
manifest  are  the  two  great  valleys  which  demark 
the  before- mentioned  tongue  of  land.  The  Eastern 
Valley  commences  a  mile  north  of  the  city  wall  in 
a  shaHow  depression  near  the  watershed,  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  the  highest  point  on  the  Jaffa  road.  It 
at  first  runs  S.E.,  and  is  shallow  and  open  :  it  is 
here  known  as  the  Wady  el-J6z,  It  tnen  turns 
due  south,  and  soon  becomes  a  ravine  with  steep 
sides,  called  by  the  Moslems  the  Wady  Sitti 
Miriam^  and  by  Christians  since  the  4th  cent, 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat*  (a  name  very  prob- 
ably connected  originally  with  the  neighoouring 
village  of  SKa/at,  and  corrupted  to  Jehoshaphat 
because  of  Jl  3^  *^).  This  ravine,  on  reaching  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  village  of  Silwan,  turns 
S.W.  and  joins  the  Western  Valley  near  the  well 
now  called  Bir  Eyyiib,  In  ancient  times  this  part 
of  the  valley  with  its  steep  and,  in  places,  precipit- 
ous sides,  must  have  formed  a  most  efficient  pro- 
tection to  the  whole  £.  and  S.E.  sides  of  the  city. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  as  the  '  brook '  (xelfiappos) 
!^idron  (Jn  18^).  The  valley  is  almost  all  the 
year  quite  dry,  but  after  a  sudden  heavy  storm 
quite  a  considerable  torrent  may  pour  down  its 
centre.  The  present  writer  has  traversed  the  road 
along  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley  immediately 
after  such  rain,  with  the  water  half-way  to  his 
knees. 

The  Western  Valley — known  to-day  as  the  Wady 
er-Rahdhi — is  shorter  and  more  crooked  than  that 
on  the  East.  It  commences  to  the  S.  of  the 
modem  Jaffa  road  close  to  the*  Birket  MamUla, 
its  head  being  now  occupied  by  a  large  Moslem 
burying  -  ground.  After  running  E.  towards  the 
Jafla  Gate — near  which  it  has  been  extensively 
filled  up  with  rubbish  during  recent  years  —  it 
curves  south,  and  some  300  yards  down  is  crossed 
by  the  arched,  though  now  naif -buried,  *  low-level 
aqueduct.'  A  little  further  on  it  is  transformed 
by  the  erection  of  a  barrier  across  its  breadth  into 
a  great  pool  —  the  Birket  es-Sultdn,  Below  the 
barrier  it  rapidly  deepens  and  curves  S.E.,  until  at 
Bir  Eyyiuh  it  joins  the  ^idron  Valley ;  the  new 
valley  formed  by  their  union  runs,  under  the  name 
of  the  Wady  en-Ndr  (the  Valley  of  Fire),  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Wady  er-Rahdhi  is  very 
generally  considered  to  be  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
Several  good  authorities  are  against  this  identifi- 
cation, but  for  the  present  purpose  there  is  no 
need  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  here  it 
may  be  provisionally  accepted.  Although  not 
*  Eusebius,  Onom(utioon\  193.  20. 


so  steep  a  valley  as  the  Eastern  one,  the  Wady 
er-Rahdhi  presented  a  much  more  effective  pro- 
tection  to  the  walls  in  ancient  days  than  present 
conditions  suggest.  In  NT  times  it  must  have 
made  attack  along  the  whole  W.  and  S.W.  sides 
almost  impracticable.  Only  to  the  N.  and  N.W. 
was  the  city  without  natural  defence,  and  it  was 
from  these  points  that  she  always  proved  vulner- 
able. 

The  quadrilateral  plateau  enclosed  by  these  val- 
leys, about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  and  some  1000 
acres  in  extent,  was  subdivided  by  several  shallow 
natural  valleys.  Of  these  the  most  important,  and 
the  only  one  which  to-day  is  clearly  seen,  is  a 
valley  Imown  as  el-  Wad.  This,  commencing  near 
the  present  Damascus  Gate,  runs  S.  in  a  somewhat 
curved  direction,  dividing  the  modem  city  into 
two  unequal  halves,  and  after  passing  out  near 
the  Dung  Gate  joins  the  ^idron  Valley  at  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  Although  extensively  filled  up 
in  places,  the  outline  of  the  valley  may  still  be 
clearly  seen  from  any  hi^h  point  in  the  city  near 
the  Damascus  Gate,  and  its  bed  is  to-day  traversed 
by  one  of  the  two  carriage  roads  in  the  city. 
Tnou^h  crossed  near  the  nah  es-SiUUeh  by  an 
artificial  causeway  in  which  was  discovered  'Wil- 
son's Arch,*  it  a^ain  appears  near  the  Jews' 
Wai ling-place,  much  of  its  bed  being  even  to-day 
waste  ground.  At  this  point  the  W.  hill  still  pre- 
serves something  of  its  precipitous  face,*  but  on 
its  E.  side  it  is  largely  encroached  upon  by  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  Qaram.  This  valley  is  evi- 
dently that  described  as  the  Tyropceon  or  Cheese- 
mongers* Valley,  and  by  it  the  whole  natural  site 
of  Jerusalem  is  divided  into  Western  and  Eastern 
hills. 

The  broader  and  loftier  Western  hill  is  without 
doubt  that  called  by  Josephus  the  Upper  Market- 
place and  the  Upper  City,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
since  the  4th  cent,  has  been  known  as  Ziom 
Josephus  {BJ  y.  iv.  1)  mentions  that  in  his  day  it 
was  called  the  Citadel  of  David,  and  this  tradition 
survives  in  the  name  the  *  Tower  of  David,*  given 
to  the  fortress  at  the  Jaffa  Gate.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  position  of  Zion,  but  it  is  now 
fairly  generally  admitted  that  the  tradition  which 
placed  the  Citadel  of  David  and  Zion  on  this 
Western  spur  was  wrong,  and  that  these  sites 
lay  on  the  Eastern  hill  south  of  the  Temple. 
Josephus  {BJy.  iv.  1)  describes  the  Western  nill 
as  *  much  liigher '  and  '  in  length  more  direct '  than 
the  other  hill  opposite  to  it.  The  buildings  on  it 
extended  southward  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  but 
to  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a  valley  which  runs 
eastward  from  near  the  modem  Jaffa  Gate  to  join 
the  Tyropceon  Valley  opposite  the  Western  wall 
of  the  Temple  area.  It  is  to-day  largely  filled  up, 
but  its  direction  is  preserved  by  David  Street. 
The  first  wall  ran  along  the  S.  edge  of  this  valley, 
and  the  suburbs  which  grew  up  to  its  north  were 
enclosed  by  the  second  wall. 

Regarding  the  Eastern  hill,  or,  rather,  regard- 
ing the  name  for  part  of  this  Eastem  hill,  there  is 
much  more  dispute.  Josephus  (BJv.  iv.  1)  wrote 
of  the  '  other  hul,  which  was  called  Akra,  and  sus- 
tains the  lower  city ' :  it  'is  the  shape  of  a  moon 
when  she  is  hornea ;  over  against  this  there  was  a 
third  hill*— evidently,  from  the  description,  that 
covered  by  the  Temple — *  but  naturally  lower  than 
Akra,  ana  parted  formerly  from  the  other  by  a  deep 
valley.'  He  narrates  how  Simon  Maccabceus,  after 
capturing  the  fortress  which  stood  there,  set  his 
followers  to  work  night  and  day  for  thiee  years 
levelling  the  mountain,  so  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  able  to  support  a  fortress  which  could  overlook 
the  Temple.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  valley 
between  this  hill  and  the  Temple  was  filled  up. 

*  Robinson,  BRP  i.  390. 
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The  conclusion  is  therefore  that  this  hill,  which 
we  leam  was  the  '  City  of  David  *  at  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  formed  in  the  days  of  Josephus 
one  hill  with  the  Temple  hill,  and  further  that  it 
was  separated  from  the  Western  hill,  whereon  was 
the  Upper  City,  by  the  valley  which  *  extended  as 
far  as  oiloam.  All  this  points  to  the  Eastern  hill 
south  of  the  Temple  as  tne  site  of  Akra  *  and  of 
the  Lower  City.  Akra  cannot  have  lain  north  of 
the  Temple,  for  here  lay  the  Antonia  (Ant.  xv.  xi. 
4  ;  BJv,  V.  8),  the  ancient  Bans  or  tower,  a  fortress 
distinct  from  the  Akra,  indeed  largely  its  suc- 
cessor ;  and  north  of  this  again  was  Bezetha,  the 
New  City. 

There  is  much  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Akra.  The  Akra  was  built  on  the 
'  City  of  David,'  and  this  is  identical  with  the  Jebu- 
site  Zion.  On  quite  other  grounds  Zion  has  been 
placed  on  this  hill  by  many  modem  authorities. 
Then  Akra  is  associated,  in  the  description  of  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  with  *  the  fountain,'  f.e.  the 
Virgin's  Fountain,  and  Siloam  {BJv,  vi.  l).t  The 
appropriateness  of  the  name  '  Lower  City '  for  the 
part  of  Jerusalem  which  sloped  down  south  from 
the  Temple  is  as  evident  as  '  Upper  City '  is  for 
that  which  actually  overlooked  the  Temple  on 
the  west.  If  this,  the  most  ancient  part  of 
Jerusalem,  is  not  that  described  by  Josephus  as 
Akra  and  Lower  City,  what  name  did  it  have  ?  It 
must  have  contain^  a  very  large  share  of  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  people.  OpMas  (the 
Ophel  of  the  OT)  seems  in  Josephus*  {6 J  V.  iv.  2) 
time,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  only  a  particular 
knoll  near  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Temple. 

The  topographical  difficulties  are  not  insur- 
mountable u  the  history  is  borne  in  mind.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  a  valley  does  exist  either 
south  of  the  present  Temple  area  or  even  on  a  line 
between  the  present  Temple  platform  and  the 
el'Aksa  mosque.  The  name  may  have  remained 
associated  with  the  highest  parts  of  the  hill,  even 
though  the  wall  of  the  Temple  at  the  time  of 
Josephus  may  have  encroached  on  the  hill,  and 
even  have  covered  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
fortress.  The  Lower  City  seems  to  have  extendi 
up  the  Tyropceon  Valley  at  least  to  tlie  first  wall, 
and  hence  tne  descent  by  steps  from  one  of  the 
W.  gates  of  the  Temple  described  by  Josephus 
presents  no  real  difficulty  to  the  view  of  the 
position  of  Akra  here  maintained. 

The  older  view  of  Robinson,  Warren,  Conder, 
and  others,  that  Akra  was  the  hill  now  sustaining 
the  Muristan  and  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
north  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley, 
presents  many  difficulties.  This  was  the  area 
enclosed  by  tne  second  wall,  and  Josephus  calls 
it  not  the  Lower  City,  but  '  the  northern  quarter 
of  the  city.'  Then  the  condition  of  neither  the 
hill  nor  the  valley  tallies  with  the  description  of 
Josephus,  and  in  his  day  the  valley  between  this 
and  the  Temple  must  have  been  very  much  deeper 
than  it  is  to-day.  Josephus  is  more  likely  to  be 
wrong  in  stating  that  the  hill  had  once  been 
higher  than  the  Temple  and  was  separated  from 
it  by  a  deep  valley— a  statement  which  depended 
on  tradition — than  in  describing  the  hill  as  lower 
in  his  time  and  the  valley  as  filled  up — facts  which 
he  must  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 

3.  Climate  and  Diseases.  — The  climate  of 
Jerusalem,  while  bearing  the  broad  character- 
istics common  to  the  land,  presents  in  some  re- 
spects marked  features  of  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  other  low-lying  places  which 
were  the  scenes  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.    There  is 

*  This  view  was  apparently  first  put  forward  by  Olshaosen, 
and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Benzinger,  Q.  A.  Smith,  and 
Sanday. 
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every  reason  for  believing  that  the  general  climatic 
features  are  the  same  to-day  as  then.  On  the 
whole,  Jerusalem  must  be  considered  healthy,  and 
what  disease  there  is,  is  largely  due  to  preventable 
causes.  The  marked  changes  of  season,  the  clear 
pure  atmosphere,  with  frequent  winds,  and  the  cool 
nights  even  in  midsummer,  combine  to  give  Jeru- 
salem a  climate  superior  to  the  lower  parts  of 
Palestine.  In  winter  the  cold  is  considerable  but 
never  extreme,  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  in 
20  years  being  only  25*  F.  As  a  rule,  a  frost  occurs 
on  some  half  a  dozen  nights  in  each  year.  January, 
February,  and  December  are,  in  this  order,  the 
three  coldest  and  wettest  months,  thou^^h  the 
minimum  temperature  has  occurred  seversii  times 
in  March,  and  a  night  temperature  as  low  as  40" 
at  tlie  end  of  May  (cf.  Jn  18").  Snow  falls  heavily 
at  times,  but  only  in  exceptionally  severe  winters. 
The  average  rainfall  is  aoout  26  inches,  a  lower 
mean  than  at  Hebron,  but  higher  than  in  the 
plains  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  maximum  fall 
recorded  (1847)  was  41*62  inches,  the  minimum 
(1870)  was  13 '39.  So  low  a  fall  as  this,  especially 
if  preceded  by  a  scanty  fall,  means  considerable 
distress  in  the  succeeding  dry  season.  During  the 
summer  no  rain  falls,  and  the  mean  temperature 
steadily  rises  till  August,  when  it  reaches  73*6, 
though  the  days  of  maximum  heat  (near  or  even 
over  100")  are  often  in  September.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  seasons  of  extreme  heat  or  cold  that  are 
most  trying  to  the  health,  but  the  intermediate 
spring  and  autumn,  especiallv  the  months  of  May 
and  October.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  winds. 
Of  all  the  winds  the  most  characteristic  is  the 
S.E.  —  the  sirocco  —  which  in  midwinter  blows 
piercingly  cold,  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  (but 
not  at  all  in  the  summer)  hot,  stifling,  and  often 
laden  with  fine  dust  from  the  deserts  whence  it 
comes.  On  such  days  all  Nature  suffers,  the  vege- 
tation droops,  and  man  not  only  feels  debilitated 
and  depressed,  but  is  actually  more  liable  to  ill- 
ness, especially  *  fever  *  and  ophthalmia.  The  N.  W. 
is  tlie  cold  refreshing  wind  which,  almost  every 
summer  afternoon  and  evening,  mitigates  the 
heat.  The  S.W.  wind  blows  moist  on  the  sea, 
and  in  the  later  summer  brings  the  welcome  copi- 
ous clouds  and,  in  consequence,  the  refreshing 
'  dews.'  In  the  early  mornings  of  September  and 
October  thick  mists  often  fill  the  valleys  till  dis- 
persed by  the  rising  sun.  The  onset  of  the  rains, 
in  late  October,  is  not  uncommonly  signalized  by 
heavy  thunderstorms  and  sudden  downpours  of 
rain,  which  fill  with  raging  and  destructive  floods 
the  valleys  still  parched  by  seven  months'  drought. 
As  much  as  4  inches  of  rain  has  fallen  in  one 
day. 

The  diseases  of  Jerusalem  are  preventable  to  a 
large  extent  under  proper  sanitary  conditions. 
Malarial  fevers,  ophthalmia,  and  smallpox  (in 
epidemics)  are  the  greatest  scourges.  Enteric 
fever,  typhus,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  cholera 
(rarely)  occur  in  epidemics.  Tubercular  diseases, 
rheumatism,  erysipelas,  intestinal  worms,  and 
various  skin  diseases  are  all  common. 

4.  Water  supply.— The  water  supply  of  Jeru- 
salem has  in  all  its  history  been  of  such  import- 
ance and,  on  account  of  the  altitude  of  the  city, 
has  involved  so  many  elaborate  works,  which 
remain  to-day  as  archieological  problems,  that  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  it  separately.  The  city 
never  appears  to  have  seriously  suflered  from  want 
of  water  in  sieges,  but  probably  at  no  period  was 
Jerusalem  more  lavishly  supplied  with  water  than 
it  was  during  the  Roman  predominance,  and  most 
of  the  arrangements  were  complete  before  the 
time  of  Christ. 

Of  springs  we  know  of  only  one  u>-day,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  there  were  ever  any 
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more.  This  spring  is  that  known  to  the  Chris- 
tians as  *Ain  Sitti  Miriam — the  spring  of  the  Lady 
Mary — or  the  Virgin's  Fountain  (from  a  tradition 
that  the  Virgin  washed  the  clothes  of  the  infant 
Jesus  there),  to  the  Moslem  fellahin  as  Mm  umm 
ed-deraj — *  the  spring  of  the  mother  of  the  steps/ 
and  to  the  eastern  Jews  as  'Aaron's  (or  'the 
priests'*)  bath.'  The  water  arises  in  a  small  cave 
reached  by  30  steps,  some  25  feet  underground, 
in  the  Kidron  Valley,  due  south  of  the  Temple 
area.  Though  to-day  lying  so  deep,  there  are 
ample  evidences  that  originally  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  opened  out  on  the  side  of  the  valley,  and  that 
the  water  flowed  out  thence.  It  has  become  buried 
through  the  accumulated  debris  in  the  valley  bed. 
At  the  back  of  the  cave — some  30  feet  from  the 
entrance — is  a  tunnel  mouth,  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Siloam  aqueduct  (see  SiLOAM).  The  flow 
is  intermittent,  about  two  or  three  times  a  day  on 
an  average.  This  fact  is  recorded  by  Jerome,  and 
is  by  many  authorities  considered  a  reason  for 
locating  here  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (see  Bethesda). 
The  water  is  brackish  to  the  taste,  and  chemical 
examination  shows  that,  to-day  at  any  rate,  it  is 
contaminated  with  sewage.  It  is  undoubtedly 
unfit  for  drinking  purposes :  it  is  used  chiefly  by 
the  people  of  the  village  of  SUxoan,  especially  at 
tlie  Siloam-pool  end  of  the  aqueduct,  for  watering 
their  gardens. 

Further  down  the  valley,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  there  is  a  well,  125  feet 
deep,  knoNvn  as  Bir  EyyUh^  or  Job's  Well.  This, 
though  rediscovered  by  the  Crusaders,  is  almost 
certainly  ancient  and  may  have  been  the  En-rogel 
of  the  OT.  From  here  great  quantities  of  water 
are  drawn  all  the  year  round,  much  of  which  is 
carried  in  skins  and  sold  in  Jerusalem,  but  it  is 
in  no  way  of  better  quality  than  that  from  the 
Virgin's  Fountain.  After  a  spell  of  heavy  rain 
the  water  rises  up  like  a  genuine  spring,  and  over- 
flowing underground  a  little  below  the  actual 
well  mouth,  it  bursts  forth  in  a  little  stream  and 
runs  do^wn  the  Wady  en-Ndr,  Such  an  outflow 
may  last  several  days,  and  is  a  great  source  of 
attraction  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  rain,  hasten  out  to  sit  by  the 
'  flowing  ^idron '  and  refresh  themselves  beside  its 
running  w^aters.  During  the  unusually  heavy  rains 
of  the  winter  1904-5  the  *  ^fidron '  ran  thus  four 
times.  A  little  farther  down  the  valley  there 
occurs,  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, another  apparent  'spring' — the  Mm 
el-L6z — due  to  the  water  of  Btr  Eyvub  finding  its 
way  along  an  ancient  rock-cut  aqueduct  and  burst- 
ing up  through  the  ground  where  the  conduit  is 
blocked. 

The  J^ammAm  esh-Shefa  (bath  of  healing)  under 
the  W.  wall  of  the  ^aram  area  has  by  many  been 
considered  an  ancient  spring.  To-day  the  water  col- 
lects in  an  extensive  underground  rocky  chamber 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well  86  feet  deep.  Quite  pos- 
sibly before  the  area  to  the  north  was  so  thickly 
inhabited,  when,  for  example,  this  well  was  outside 
the  walls,  a  certain  amount  of  good  water  may 
have  been  obtainable  here,  but  now  what  collects 
is  a  foul  and  smelling  liquid  which  percolates  to  the 
valley  bottom  from  the  neighbouring  inhabited 
area,  and  it  is  unfit  for  even  its  present  use — in  a 
Turkish  bath. 

More  important  than  springs  or  wells  are  the  in- 
numerable cisterns  with  which,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  hill  of  Jerusalem  has  been  honeycombed. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  rainfall  of 
this  region  is  considerable,  and  rain-water  collected 
on  a  clean  roof  and  stored  in  a  well-kept  cistern  is 
good  for  all  domestic  purposes.  There  are  private 
cisterns  under  practically  every  house,  but  there 
are  in  addition  a  number  of  larger  reservoirs  for 


public  use.  In  the  ^aram — ^the  ancient  Temple 
area — there  are  37  known  excavations,  of  which 
one,  the  '  great  sea,'  it  is  calculated,  can  hold  about 
2,000,000  gEdlons. 

In  other  parts  the  more  important  cisterns  are — 
the  Birket  Mamilla,  ^ammdm  el-Ba^rak,  Birket 
Israel,  Birket  es-Sultdn,  « The  Twin  Pools,'  the 
so-called  '  Pool  of  Bethe^a,'  and  the  two  Siloam 
pools — Birket  SUwan  and  Birket  el-JSamra,  The 
last  three  are  dealt  with  in  the  special  articles 
Bethesda  and  Siloam  respectively.  The  Birket 
eS'Sultdn,  the  misnamed  'Lower  Fool  of  Gihon' 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  was  probably  first  con- 
structed by  German  knights  in  the  12th  cent.,  and 
was  repaired  by  the  Sultan  Suleiman  ibn  Seltm  in 
the  16th  cent.,  while  the  Twin  Pools  near  the 
'  Sisters  of  Zion '  were  made  in  the  moat  of  the 
Antonia  fortress  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
in  A.D.  70 ;  so  neither  of  these  needs  description 
here.  The  other  three  require  longer  notice.  The 
Birket  Mamilla,  incorrectly  called  the  'Upper 
Pool  of  Gihon,'  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  about  7(X)  yards  W.  N.  W.  of  the  Jafla  cTate, 
and  used  to  collect  all  the  surface  water  from  the 
higher  giound  around  ;  in  recent  years  the  Moslem 
cemetery  in  which  it  lies  has  oeen  surround^ 
by  a  wall,  which  has  largely  cut  off"  the  supplies. 
After  a  spell  of  heavy  ram  it  often  used  to  fill  to 
overflowing.  It  is  97  yards  long,  64  yards  wide, 
and  19  feet  deep.  It  appears  to  be  'the  Serpents' 
Pool '  of  Josephus  (BJv.  iiL  2).  The  outlet  on  the 
E.  side  leads  to  a  conduit  which  enters  the  city 
near  the  Jafi*a  Gate  and  empties  itself  into  the 
great  rock-cut  pool — Birket  Jfammdm  el-Bafrak 
(the  pool  or  bath  of  the  Patriarch),  commonly 
known  as  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  The  pool,  80  yards 
long  by  48  vords  wide,  is  largely  rock-cut,  and  lies 
across  the  W .  arm  of  the  Tyropceon  Valley ;  there 
are  indications  that  it  extendea  at  one  time  further 
north  than  it  does  at  present.  Josephus  apparently 
refers  to  this  as  the  Pool  Amygdalon  (Ko\vfipi/j0pa 
'Afi&ySaXoif),  a  name  perhaps  derived  from  Berekat 
ha-migdalim  (Pool  of  the  Towers)  on  account  of 
the  near  proximit^r  of  some  of  the  great  fortresses 
on  the  neij^hbouring  walls.  As  tne  pool  is  not 
mentioned  in  Josephus  until  after  the  second  wall 
had  been  captured,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it 
was  within  that  wall  {BJ  V.  xL  4). 

The  Birket  Israel  is  built  across  the  width  of  a 
natural  valley  which  runs  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and 
passes  under  the'N.E.  course  of  the  ^aram  at  this 
point.  It  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  that  the 
pool  itself  did  not  exist  at  the  period  of  Christ's 
ministry,  but  as  a  defence  to  the  Temple  enclosure 
and  to  the  neighbouring  Castle  of  Antonia  (wh. 
see)  it  may  well  nave  been  the  Pool  Struthius  men- 
tioned bv  Josephus  (i6.).  He  says  the  fifth  legion 
raised  a  bank  at  the  txower  of  Antonia  '  over  against 
the  middle  of  the  pool  that  is  called  Struthius.' 
It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  M.  Ganneau  and 
others  propose  to  identify  the  '  Twin  Pools '  with 
Struthius. 

Constructed  for  Jerusalem,  though  seven  miles 
from  the  city,  are  the  three  great  reservoirs  known 
as  'Solomon's  Pools,'  or  el-Buruk,  They  lie  one 
below  the  other  down  a  valley ;  their  floors  are 
made  of  the  valley  bed,  deepened  in  places,  and 
they  are  naturally  deepest  at  their  lower  or  eastern 
ends  ;  they  increase  in  size  from  above  downward. 
The  largest  and  lowest  is  nearly  200  yards  long,  60 
yards  wide,  and  50  feet  deep.  To-day  they  are  use- 
less, but  when  kept  in  repair  and  clean  were  no 
doubt  valuable  as  storeplaces  of  surplus  supplies  of 
surface  water  from  the  surrounding  hills  and  of 
water  from  the  springs.  Regarding  the  question 
when  these  pools  were  made  there  are  most  con- 
trary opinions.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  they 
go  biack  anything  like  as  far  as  Solomon's  time,  and 
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the  Bsnociation  of  hia  imtue  with  any  great  and  wiae 
work  ia  bo  coQimon  JQ  tbe  Kaat  that  tlie  name 
'Solomon';!  Fools'  means  nothing.  On  the  ivhole, 
it  U  likely  the  nork  was  not,  later  than  Ronuui 

The  Bjatera  of  aqueducts  which  centre  round 
tlieae  pooU  has  a  special  interest.  Two  were  con- 
structed to  cairv  water  from  the  four  springs  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Poolt  to  Jerosalem,  and  two  others 
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iomier  appears  to  have  reached  the  city  somewhc^re 
about  the  level  of  the  Jafl'a  Gate,  and  may  also 
have  supplied  the  Birket  Mantilla.  It  ia  specially 
Temarkuble  for  the  way  it  crossed  a  valley  on  the 
Bethlehem  road  by  means  of  an  inverted  syphon. 
Large  fragments  oi  thisjp^at  atone  tube  have  been 
iuund,  and  from  inacriptiona  carved  on  the  linie- 
Btone  blocks  the  date  of  its  constmction  or  refiair 
must  have  been  in  Roman  times  and,  aecordinc;  to 
Bome  authorities,  as  late  as  about  A.D.  IBS.  Unlesa, 
liowever,   the  account  given  of  the   royal  palace 

Srdona  of  Herod  ia  greatly  exaggerated,  the  aque- 
ct  inuat  have  been  in  use  in  Herod's  days,  as  tt  ia 
the  only  conduit  by  which  rannina  water  conld 
have  reached  the  city  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
Ii&ve  supplied  thete  i^rdetiB,    The  low-level  aquc- 
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duct,  atill  in  use  along  a  good  part  of  its  course, 
may  easl  ly  be  followed  to-day  alonj'  its  ivhole  length 
of  lit  mJJes.  It  brought  water  from  the  springs 
into  the  Temple  area.  It  ia  very  piobabfy  the 
source  of  the '  spring '  which  ia  aaid  by  Tacitua  ( Hist, 
V.  12)  toliave  run  perpetually  in  the  Temple.  Of  the 
two  supplementary  aqueducts,  one,  of  exactly  the 
same  Construction  as  the  tost  mentioned,  brought 
water  from  the  copious  springs  at  IVady  Arrub — 
two-thirds  of  the  i\ay  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron — 
along  an  extraordinarily  winding  conduit  2S  miles 
long.  The  other,  built  on  an  altogether  difTerent 
principle.  Is  &  four-mile  channel  which  gathera 
water  from  a  lon^  chain  of  wells  in  the  Wady  Bidr 
on  the  plan  of  a  I^ersian  klutri^,  such  osis  ex  tensively 
naed  in  Northern  Syria.  Thia,  pronounced  by  Sir 
C.  Wilson  'one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in 
Palestine,'  is  probably  comparatively  late.  Itseenia 
to  have  been  used  to  supplenient  the  water  of  the 
springs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Pools. 

The  special  interest  of  the  great '  low -level  aquo- 
dnct'  described  above,  with  its  total  length  ot  40 
miicB,  Ilea  in  the  historical  fact  that  it,  or  some 

Pirt  of  it,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  recall  of 
ontius  Pilute.  '  Pilate  {Ant.  xvin.  iiL  2)  under- 
t<jok  to  bring  a  current  of  water  to  Jerusalem,  and 
did  it  with  the  sacred  money,  and  derived  the  origin 
of  the  atream  from  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
furlongs.'  A  riot  took  place,  and  a  'great  number' 
of  people  were  slain.  This  may  be  the  incident 
referred  to  in  Lk  13"'.  If  Josephus  is  correct  in 
saying  that  Pilate  was  bringing  water  a  distance  of 


200  stadia  (  =  26  miles),  then  this  must  appl^  to  the 
of  the  aqueduct  to  IKnt'y  An-ub.  In 
it  ia  highly  improbable  that  his  wu 


of  the  whole  work.     The  very  al)scnce  of 


Honian  times.  If  we  allow  that  the  high-level 
aqueduct  goes  hack  to  the  daya  of  Herod  the  Great, 
then  the  low-level  aqueduct  may  well  go  back  some 

fl.  ToPOCRAfUV  OF  THE  CiTY  IN  THE  TIME  Or 
Chrlst. — The  eity  vaUi. — At  the  time  of  Christ, 
Jerusalem  had  two  walls  which  had  been  restored  W 
order  of  Julius  CiE8ar(.4nf.Xir.  x.  5).  In  A.D.  43^ 
Agrippa  I.  commenced  athird  one  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, which,  however,  seems  never  to  have  been 
properly  finished, 

{<!)  The/rj(  mtll  had  60  towers ;  itencompossed 
the  ancient  and  most  importAnt  secular  buildings 
of  the  city.  Though  some  minor  details  are  yet 
unknown,  its  general  course  is  perfectly  clear. 
Tlie  tower  Hippicua,  at  which  it  arose — one  of  those 
magnilicent  towers  built  by  Herod — was  situated 
close  to  the  present  so-^^led  '  Tower  of  David,'  in 
which  indeeditsremains  may  even  be  incorporated. 
From  hero  it  ran  along  the  8.  edge  of  the  W.  arm 
of  tlieTyropteon  Valley.  It  then  passed  the  Xystna, 

i'ained  on  to  the  Council  House  near  the  present 
'Tehlcemeh  or  Town  Hall,  and  ended  at  the  Western 
Cloister,  Itprobably crossed theTyropteon Valley, 
where  to-day  there  is  the  causeway  leading  to  the 
Bab  ea-SiUileh  of  the  ^aram.  The  western  wall 
commenced  at  the  tower  Hippicua.  and  prol>ably 
followed  the  line  of  the  present  western  wait  to 
the  great  comer  tower,  the  rockv  foundations  of 
which  arenow  included  in  the  C. M.S.  Boys' SchooL 
Somewhere  near  thia  part  of  ita  course  it  passed '  a 

Sloce  called  Bethso ' — unidentified  ;  it  then  bent 
.E.  'to  the  gate  of  the  Esaeues,  and  went  thence 
southward  along  the  steep  edge  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  down  to  the  Poolof  Siloam.'  It  had  'its 
bending  above  the  fountain  Klloom,'  which  prob- 
ably implies  that  it  aurrounded  the  pool  on  the 
W.,  N.,  and  G.,  but  did  not  enclose  it,  as  a  wall  at 
another  period  undoubtedly  did.  It  then  ran  on 
the  edge  of  the  steep  rocks  above  the  Virgin's 
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Foantain — called,  apparently,  by  Josephos  'Solo- 
mon's Pool ' — and  thence  to  '  a  certain  place  which 
they  called  Ophlas,  where  it  joined  to  the  eastern 
cloister  of  the  Temple'  (-BJ  v.  iv.  2). 

Extensive  remains  of  this  wall  have  been  traced. 
Those  of  the  great  tower  at  the  S.W.  comer  were 
examined  by  Mandslay  in  1874.  He  found  the  base 
of  a  tower  20  feet  high  hewn  ont  of  the  native  rock. 
It  was  nearly  s(}uare,  and  projected  45  feet  from 
the  scarp  to  which  it  was  attached — altogether  a 
great  work,  and  at  a  point  which  most  have  always 
been  specially  well  fortified.*  A  little  to  the  east 
is  another  great  scarp,  and  here  Bliss  f  began  to 
trace  out  tne  buried  remains  of  the  south  wall. 
He  found  near  the  commencement  of  his  excava- 
tions a  gate  which  may  very  probably  be  the  Gate 
of  the  Essenes.  In  tracing  tne  wall  towards  Siloam, 
foundations  belonging  to  two  distinct  periods  were 
excavated.  Bliss  considered  that  the  higher  of 
these  belonged  to  the  wall  of  the  period  between 
Herod  and  Titus.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Siloam  he 
found  the  remains  of  a  fine  gateway  showing  three 
periods  of  use — the  sill  lying  at  difierent  heiehts  in 
each  period — and  a  fine  rock-cut  undergrounddrain, 
almost  certainly  Roman  work,  which  ne  traced  for 
a  great  distance  up  the  W.  side  of  the  Tyropoeon 
Valley,  where  it  came  to  lie  under  a  paved  street 
ascending  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the  Temple. 
After  leaving  the  before-mentioned  gate,  there  were 
indications — not,  it  must  be  admitted,  decisive — 
that  the  wall  at  one  period  surrounded  the  pool 
on  three  sides,  as  Josephus  apparently  describes, 
while  at  another  period  it  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon  Valley  on  an  elaborate  dam.  To  the 
east  of  the  pool  the  rock  scarp  is  exposed,  and 
almost  every  trace  of  the  wall  has  been  removed. 
As  regards  the  K  section  of  this  southern  wall. 
Sir  Charles  Warren  in  1875  traced  the  buried 
remains  of  a  wall  14^  feet  thick  and,  in  places,  70 
feet  high  from  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Temple  south- 
wards for  90  feet,  and  then  S.W.  for  700  feet.  Two 
hundred  feet  from  the  end  he  unearthed  the  re- 
mains of  a  massive  tower  standing  to  the  height  of 
66  feet  and  founded  upon  rock.  The  wall  itself 
had  been  built,  not  on  rock,  but  on  virgin  soil. 
The  course  of  the  wall,  as  described  by  Josephus, 
thus  appears  to  be  very  fully  verified  by  modem 
discoveries. 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  second  wall  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  prevails.  There  are  few  more  hotly 
disputed  problems  in  Jerusalem  topography.  This 
second  wall  appears  to  have  been  on  the  line  of 
that  made  by  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  to  have 
been  repaired  by  Nehemiah,  and  used  by  the  Has- 
monseans.  It  is  dismissed  by  Josephus  {nJ  V.  iv.  2) 
in  a  very  few  words  ;  it  *  took  its  beginning  from 
that  gate  which  they  call  Gennath,  which  be- 
longed to  the  first  wall ;  it  only  encompassed  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city  and  reached  as  far  as 
the  tower  of  Antonia.'  It  had  40  towers  on  it.  No 
remains  of  the  gate  Gennath  have  been  found,  but 
tlie  configuration  of  the  ground  makes  it  improb- 
able til  at  the  wall  could  nave  taken  its  rise  very 
far  to  the  E.  of  the  present  Jaffa  Gate,  as  here  there 
exists  a  narrow  necK  of  high  ground,  but  a  little  to 
the  E.  the  level  abruptly  descends  into  the  W.  arm 
of  the  Tyropoeon.  In  1886  some  30  yards  of  the 
remains  of  wnat  seemed  a  city  wall  were  discovered 
15  feet  below  the  street,  where  the  foundations  of 
the  Grand  New  Hotel  were  dug.  They  were  sup- 
posed by  Messrs.  Merrill  and  Schick  to  be  part  of 
the  second  wall  at  its  W.  end,  but  too  short  a  piece 
was  examined  to  allow  of  positive  conclusions. 
The  other  supposed  traces  of  the  second  wall  are 
even  more  ambiguous.      In  the  N.  part  of   the 

*  PEFSt,  1875,  p.  88. 
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Murigtan,  where  to-day  stands  the  German  church, 
Schick  found  remains  of  which  he  said,  '  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  are  traces  of  the  second  wall ' : 
these  would  fall  in  line  with  a  wall  10  or  12 
feet  thick,  which,  according  to  Robinson  {BRP  L 
408),  was  found  N.  of  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  Coptic  Convent  were  laid. 
Again,  just  to  the  N.  of  the  German  church  and 
E.  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  found 
extensive  ruined  walls,  which  are  to-day  treasured 
by  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  authorities  as  sure 
evidences  that  the  site  of  the  traditional  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  outside  the  ancient  walls.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  probable  that  these  remains, 
which  are  quite  unlike  city  walls,  are  really  frag- 
ments of  Constantine's  Great  Basilica. 

The  question  is  thus  quite  an  open  one,  but  the 
argument  that  the  second  wall  cannot,  on  military 
grounds,  have  followed  a  course  S.  of  the  site  of  the 
Sepulchre  is  an  unsafe  one.  As  Sir  C.  Wilson  * 
pomts  out :  '  There  are  several  Greek  towns  in 
Asia  Minor  where  the  city  walls  or  parts  of  them 
are  quite  as  badly  traced  according  to  modem  ideas. 
In  ancient  towns  the  Acropolis  was  the  principal 
defence,  the  city  wall  was  often  weak.'  It  may 
indeed  be  suggested  that  this  very  weakness  made 
Agrippa  undertake  his  new  wall  along  a  better 
line  for  defence. 

(c)  The  whole  question  of  the  second  wall  depends 
largely  on  what  view  is  taken  of  the  course  of  the 
third  wall  constructed  by  Agrippa  I.  The  most 
widely  accepted  opinion  to-day  is  that  this  followed 
much  the  same  course  as  the  present  N.  wall.  It  was 
begun  upon  the  most  elaborate  plan,  but  was  never 
apparently  finished  on  the  scale  designed,  because 
Agrippa  feared  Claudius  Caesar,  Mest  he  should 
suspect  that  so  strong  a  wall  was  built  in  order  to 
make  some  innovation  in  public  affairs '  {BJy.  iv.  2). 
It  was,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  over  IS 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  high,  with  90  massive  towers. 
It  began  at  the  tower  Uippicus,  and  had  its  N.W. 
comer  at  a  great  octagonal  tower,  called  Pse- 
phinus,  135  feet  high  and  overlooking  the  whole 
city.f  From  here  was  an  extensive  view  of  Arabia, 
i,e.  the  Land  of  Moab,  at  sunrise, '  as  well  as  of  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  possessions  at  the  sea 
westwards '  (BJ  V.  iv.  3).  The  foundations  of  this 
tower  are  supposed  to  survive  to-day  just  inside 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  modem  city,  under  the 
name  Kaldt  el-Jalud,  or  Goliath's  Castle.  From 
this  comer  the  wall  'extended  till  it  came  over 
against  the  monuments  of  Helena,  queen  of 
Adiabene,  the  daughter  of  Izates'  {BJ  V.  iv.  2). 
This,  however,  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
the  statement  of  Josephus  in  another  place  {Ant. 
XX.  iv.  3)  that  this  tomb  is  'distant  no  more 
than  three  furlongs  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem.' 
The  so-called  *  Tombs  of  the  Kings '  are  now  very 
generally  identified  as  the  very  notable  tomb  of 
Queen  Helena,  and,  that  being  so,  the  distance 
given,  3  stadia  or  furlongs  (7(X)  yards),  is  a  fair 
description  of  the  distance  of  this  monument  from 
the  presen t  north  wall  near  the  Damascus  Gate.  He 
next  states  that  '  it  extended  further  to  a  great 
length,  and  passed  by  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  tiie 
kings' — these  last  may  very  well  be  the  extensive 
caves  known  as  'Solomon's  Quarries.'  The  wall 
'  bent  again  at  the  tower  of  the  comer,'  which  then 
may  have  been  where  the  present  Stork  Tower  at 
the  N.E.  comer  of  the  city  is,  'at  the  monument 
which  is  called  the  monument  of  the  fuller ' — prob- 
ably destroyed — 'and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the 
valley  callea  the  Valley  of  the  ^fidron.'  This  was 
probably  near  the  present  St.  Stephen's  Gate.     The 

♦  PEFSty  1903,  p.  247  footnote. 

t  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  tower  was  one  of  Herod's 
constructions  or  of  later  date,  but  the  latter  now  seems  the  more 
probable. 
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exact  coarse  at  the  N.E.  comer  is  very  doubtful ; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  turned  S.E.  near  *  Herod's 
Gate.*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  description 
fits  in  very  well  with  the  coarse  followed  by 
the  existing  N.  wall.  At  the  Damascus  Gate 
there  are  unmistakable  evidences  that  a  gate  at 
least  as  ancient  as  Roman  times  stood  there.  The 
supporters  of  the  view  that  the  second  wall  ran 
here  lay  stress  on  certain  supposed  remains  of  the 
third  wall  farther  north.  A  candid  examination 
of  such  of  these  as  survive,  and  of  the  accounts, 
both  verbally  and  in  publications,  of  those  that 
have  been  removed,  does  not  seem  very  convincing. 
One  of  the  best  marked  pieces,  formine  the  side  of 
a  cistern  near  Helena's  Tomb,  proved  on  recent 
examination  to  be  but  a  piece  of  smooth  scarp 
facing  towards  the  city,  and  not  remains  of  a  build- 
ing at  all. 

As  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  taking  of  the 
city,  there  was  another  wall,  no  doubt  greatly 
inferior  in  strength  to  those  before  mentionea, 
which  ran  alon^  the  western  side  of  the  Tyropceon, 
bounding  in  that  direction  the  *  Upper  City ' 
(Tacitus,  Hist,  V.  11),  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
kind  of  wall,  though  doubtless  only  a  temporary 
one,  ran  along  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the 
valley. 

Towen. — Of  the  great  towers  the  three  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great  yet  remain  to  be  described.  Jose- 
phus,  in  his  usual  exaggerated  manner,  says  they 
*  were  for  largeness,  b^uty,  and  strength  beyond 
all  that  were  in  the  habitable  earth '  {BJ  v.  iv.  3). 
They  were  dedicated  to  Herod's  friend  Hippicus, 
his  brother  Phasael,  and  his  wife  Mariamne,  whom 
he  had  murdered.  Each  of  these  towers  was  of 
solid  masonry  at  the  base.  The  base  of  Hippicus 
was  about  44  feet  square  and  50  high,  over  which 
was  a  reservoir  and  several  rooms,  and,  surmount- 
ing all,  battlements  with  turrets :  the  total  height 
was  140  feet.  The  second  tower,  Phasael,  was  70 
feet  square  at  the  base  and  nearly  160  feet  high, 
and,  it  is  said, '  wanted  nothing  that  might  make  it 
appear  to  be  a  royal  palace.'  The  Mariamne  tower 
was  smaller  and  less  lofty,  but  'its  upper  buildings 
were  more  magnificent.  As  to  the  position  of 
these  towers,  the  present  *  Tower  of  David'  is 
generally  considered  to  contain  the  remains  of 
rhasael,  with  various  Crusading  and  Saracenic 
additions.  Hippicus  must  have  been  near  this 
spot,  T)erhaps  where  the  Jaffa  Gate  now  stands, 
and  Marianme  probably  a  little  more  to  the  east 
on  higher  ground.  The  three  are  all  described  as 
being  '  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,'  and  from  a 
distance  they  all  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
height.  The  N.W.  comer  of  the  city,  where  they 
stood,  was  one  without  much  natural  defence,  and 
they  bore  the  same  important  relation  to  the 
King's  Palace  as  the  other  fortress,  the  Antonia, 
did  to  the  Temple. 

Of  the  other  great  architectural  works  of  the 
period  we  have  out  scanty  description  and  still 
scantier  remains,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  Temple,  for  which  see  art.  Temple. 

Herod  s  great  palace,  built  on  the  site  of  the 

Salace  of  the  Hasmonaeans  {Ant.  XX.  viii.  11),  evi- 
ently  adjoined  the  before-mentioned  towers  on  the 
south,  and  occupied  an  area  of  land  now  covered  by 
the  English  church  and  schools  and  the  Armenian 
quarter,  probably  extending  also  to  the  Patriarch's 
house  and  gardens — the  greater  part,  indeed,  of 
the  area  between  the  present  David  Street  (along 
the  line  of  which  the  first  wall  ran)  to  the  N.  and 
the  modem  city  walls  as  far  east  as  the  Zion  Gate 
to  the  south.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  present 
course  of  the  soutliern  wall  was  determined  by  the 
remains  of  the  S.  wall  of  this  palace.  From  the 
walls  an  extensive  view  could  be  seen,  and  at  a 
later  time  Agrippa  li.  gave  great  ofience  when  he 


added  a  lofty  dining-room  from  which  he  could 
watch  idl  the  doings  in  the  Temple.  To  frustrate 
this,  the  Jews  rai^  a  wall  upon  the  '  uppermost 
building  which  belonged  to  the  inner  court  of  the 
Temple  towards  the  west'  This  gave  annoyance 
not  only  to  Agrippa  but  also  to  Festus,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  removed.  On  appeal,  however, 
Nero  gave  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
The  pcuace  bad  walls,  in  parts  over  50  feet  high, 
with  many  towers,  and  was  internally  fitted  with 
great  luxury.  Around  it  were  numerous  porticos, 
with  'curious  pillars'  buried  among  groves  of  trees, 
and  gardens  well  irrigated  and  '  filled  with  brazen 
statues  through  which  the  water  ran  out.' 

Between  the  palace  grounds  and  the  Temple  lay 
the  XystuSf  a  gymnasium  surrounded  with  columns, 
for  Greek  games.  Connecting  the  W.  wall  of  the 
Temple  with  the  W.  hill  and  the  *  Upper  City,' 
was  a  bridge  which  had  been  broken  down  when 
Pompey  {^Ant,  xrv.  iv.  4 ;  BJ  I.  viL  2)  besieged  the 
Temple  in  B.c.  65,  but  had  been  repaired.  The 
projecting  arch  of  this  bridge  was  first  recognized 
by  Kobinson,  and  the  P^^  excavations  not  only 
uncovered  the  central  pier,  but  beneath  the  early 
Roman  pavement  found  an  old  voussoir  of  the 
earlier  bridge  of  Pompey's  time,  which  had  fallen 
through  into  an  ancient  drain  below  the  street. 
No  remains  of  this  bridge  have,  however,  so  far 
been  recovered  further  to  the  west. 

The  hippodrome  apparently  lay  somewhat  to  the 
south,  on  the  borders,  perhaps,  of  the  Tyropoeon 
Valley  near  the  present  Dung  Gate  ;  this  was  very 
probaoly  the  'place  of  exercise'  of  2  Mac  4"  (cf. 
1  Mac  P*),  ana  the  description  *  under  the  very 
castle'  would  well  suit  this  place  if  Akra  was 
where  it  is  here  proposed  to  locate  it.  Of  the 
position  of  Herod's  theatre  nothing  at  all  is  known. 

Next  to  the  Temple,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
building  in  Jerusalem  was  Antonia,  the  great 
fortress  of  the  Temple,  and  the  acropolis  oi  the 
city,  which  from  its  lofty  height  is  described  by 
Tacitus  {Hist,  v.  11)  as  pre-eminently  conspicuous. 
It  had  received  the  name  Antonia  from  Herod 
after  Mark  Antony,  but  it  had  in  Hasmom^an 
times  been  known  as  Baris.  Nehemiah  (2^  RV) 
mentions  a  castle  {birah)  as  being  here — to  the 
north  of  the  Temple :  this  the  high  priest  Hy rcanus 
{BJl,  vL  1)  made  his  headquarters.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  site  with  so  great 
a  reputation  as  a  military  stronghold  should  even 
to-day  be  occupied  by  troops — the  Turkish  garri- 
son. A  great  rock  scarp  on  wliich  part  of  the 
ancient  fortress  stood  is  still  clearly  visible  from 
the  Haram,  and  in  the  moat  cat  to  protect  its 
northern  aspect  lie  the  *  Twin  Pools.'  The  fortress 
lay  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 
and  is  described  by  Josephus  as  being  built  on  a 
rock  over  87  feet  high,  *  on  a  great  precipice ' ;  the 
rock  was  covered  with  smooth  stones,  and  upon 
the  rocky  platform  was  a  building  70  feet  high 
fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.  At  the  four 
comers  were  towers  87  feet  high,  except  that  at  the 
S.E.  comer,  which  was  over  120  feet  high ;  from  it 
the  whole  Temple  was  overlooked,  but  a  consider- 
able space  separated  it  from  the  Temple  itself  {BJ 
VI.  iL  5-7).  At  the  W.  comer  there  were  passages 
into  the  W.  and  the  N.  cloisters  by  which  the 
Temple  guards  could  obtain  access  to  the  Temple. 
The  Western  boundary  was  probably  on  the  line 
of  the  present  W.  wall  of  the  Haram,  and  the 
moat  {BJ  V.  iv.  2)  to  the  N.  appears  to  have  been 
demonstrated,  but  the  S.  and  E.  boundaiies  are 
unknown.  The  total  area  must  have  been  large, 
as  it  held  a  whole  Roman  legion,  and  it  is  clear 
from  history  that  it  was  a  powerful  foi  tress.  Even 
before  its  extension  by  Herod,  Antigonus  could 
not  capture  it  until  after  the  city  and  the  Temple 
had  been  taken  by  storm,  and  in  A.D.  70  the 
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capture  of  Antonia  is  recorded  as  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  fights  of  the  siege  {BJ  Vl.  L  and  iL). 
It  is  commonly  helicved  that  the  Prcttorium  (Mk 
J5i8ff.j  was  in  part  of  Antonia,  for  there  un- 
doubtedly was  the  Roman  garrison  (Ac  21*^).    See 

PR^TORIUM. 

Near  the  W.  wall  of  the  Temple  where  is  now 
the  Turkish  Town  Hall  {el-Menkemeh)  was  the 
Toum  Council  House,  Possibly  it  was  here  the 
high  priest  held  his  court. 

The  palaces  of  Monobazus,  king  of  Adiabene,  and 
of  his  mother  Queen  Helena  appear  to  have  been 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Eastern  hill,  the 
former  probably  due  east  of  the  Pool  of  Siloanu 

Of  the  great  number  of  tombs  around  Jerusalem 
the  majority  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  notable 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  Christ's  life.  The 
monuments  of  Queen  Helena,  known  as  the 
'Tombs  of  the  Kin^s,'  and  probably  almost  all 
the  tombs  in  the  valley  in  wiiich  the  'Tombs  of 
the  Judges '  are  situated,  are  of  a  date  very  soon 
after  Christ's  death.  The  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  famous  group  of  tombs  near  the  8.E.  comer 
of  the  Temple,  the  so-called  '  Pillar  of  Absalom,' 
the  *  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,'  the  *  Grotto  of  St. 
James,'  and  the  'Pyramid  of  Zacharias.'  It  is 
very  tempting  to  connect  these  highly  ornamented 
tomb  structures  with  the  words  of  Jesus  (Mt 
23"*  ^),  spoken  as  they  probably  were  almost 
within  sight  of  this  spot.  If  so,  the  indications 
of  work  of  a  later  period  may  be  additions  to 
earlier  constructions  of  the  Herodian  era.  The 
so-called  Tombs  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  of 
Nicodemus,  to  the  W.  oi  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Sei)ulchre,  though  only  by  a  late  tradition  asso- 
ciated with  these  NT  characters,  are  undoubte<lly 
old  tombs,  probably  much  before  Christ's  time. 
The  traditional  tomb  of  Christ  has  been  treated  in 
a  separate  article.    See  Golgotha. 

A  general  view  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Christ 
from  such  a  height  as  Olivet  must  have  been  an 
impressive  sight.  In  the  foreground  lay  the  great 
Temple  in  a  grandeur  and  beauty  greater  than  it 
had  ever  had  m  all  its  long  history,  its  courts  all 
day  crowded  with  throngs  of  worshippers  from 
every  comer  of  the  known  world.  To  tne  north  of 
this,  Antonia,  with  its  four  massive  towers,  stood 
sentinel  over  the  city  and  the  Temple.  Behind 
these  lay  the  Upper  City  crowned  by  the  magnifi- 
cent palace-fortress  of  Herod,  with  its  great  groves 
of  trees  and  well-watered  gardens.  To  the  right 
of  this  lay  the  great  towers  Hippicus,  Phasael,  and 
Marianine.  Then  between  these  buildings  and  the 
Temple  lay  the  central  valley  with  the  Xystus  and 
its  many  columns,  the  lofty  oridge,  and,  a  little  to 
the  south,  the  great  Hippodrome.  Then  some- 
where among  the  houses,  which  rose  tier  above 
tier  from  the  valley,  very  probably  in  that  part  of 
the  city  which  is  oescribea  by  Josephus  {Ant,  XV. 
viiL  1 )  as  like  an  amphitheatre  itself ,  lay  the  theatre 
of  Herod,  doubtless  facing  the  distant  mountains 
of  Moab.  Then  southward,  covering  both  the  hills 
as  they  descended  into  the  deep  valleys  towards 
Siloam,  were  the  thick  built  houses  of  the  common 
folk,  with  other  palaces  such  as  those  of  Monobazus 
and  Helena  rising  like  islands  from  among  them. 
Enclosing  all  were  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  city — these  latter  alone  with  a  hundred 
towers — rising  up,  in  many  places  precipitously, 
from  deep  valleys,  suggestive  at  once  of  strength 
and  security.  To  the  north  lay  the  New  City,  yet 
unwalled,  where,  doubtless,  countless  villas  rose 
amid  the  fresh  greenness  of  gardens  and  trees. 

'The  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them '  (Mt  4*^.  Did 
they  not  all  lie  beneath  the  gaze  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee  if  He  were  brought  from  the  neighbouring 


wilderness  into  the  blaze  of  material  glory — Greek, 
Roman,  and  Hebrew — spread  out  beneath  Him  in 
the  Holy  City  ? 

The  city  over  which  the  Son  of  Man  wept  (Lk 
19^)  must  have  been  a  city  representing,  in  small 
area,  more  extravagant  display,  more  intense 
contrasts  of  materialism  and  religious  zeal,  of 
Rome's  iron  discipline  and  seething  rebellion,  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  more  seeds  of  that 
fanatic  hatred  that  spells  murder  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen*  Elements  were  here  gathered  that 
made  the  city  a  miniature  of  the  whme  world,  of  a 
world,  too,  hastening  to  destruction. 

The  total  population  of  the  city  cannot  have 
been  large,  and  the  numbers  given  by  Josephus 
{BJ  II.  XIV.  2,  V.  vL  1,  VI.  ix.  3)  and  Tacitus  {Hist. 
v.  13)  are  manifestly  exaggerated.  The  present 
permanent  population  of  modem  Jerusalem,  which 
covers  a  considerably  larger  area  than  the  city  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  is  about  65,000.  However 
closely  the  people  were  packed  in  the  ancient  city, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  could  have  been  so 
many  as  this,  and  many  put  the  estimate  at  one- 
half  this  number.  At  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
when  numbers  were  camped  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  at  other  spots  around,  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  the  population  may  have  been  con- 
siderably higher  tnan  that  of  to-day. 

6,  History  of  Jerusalem  dukixq  the  period 
OF  THE  Gospels. — For  a  few  short  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  Jerusalem  enjoyed  a  time  of 
extraordinary  material  prosperity,  during  which  the 
great  architectural  works  of  Herod  the  Great  were 
completed.  It  is  evident,  as  has  often  been  the 
case  in  the  East,  that  this  work  was  carried  out 
only  by  means  of  great  oppression,  so  that  the  king, 
while  ne  left  behind  him  vast  monuments  in  stone, 
left  also  a  memory  execrated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people.  Some  twenty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  the  magnificent  palace  of  Herod  was 
finished  ;  *  the  three  great  towers,  the  theatre, 
the  Xystus,  and  the  Hippodrome  (these  last  two 
adorned,  if  not  initiated,  oy  Herod)  were  completed 
early  in  his  reign.  Several  years  (B.C.  19-11)  were 
also  spent  in  adorning  and  extending  the  Temple, 
a  work  which  was  being  continued  during  the  life 
of  Christ  ( Jn  2®*).  At  this  time  the  Temple  must 
have  attained  a  grandeur  and  beauty  exceeding  all 
previous  eras.  Yet  the  declining  days  of  Herod  the 
Great  found  the  city  seething  with  rebellion,  which, 
just  before  his  death,  found  vent  in  the  public 
destruction  of  the  golden  eagle  {BJ  I.  xxxiii.) 
which  he  had  erected  over  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 
In  revenge  for  this  forty  persons  were  burnt  alive, 
and  others  were  executed  in  less  terrible  ways. 
When  the  king  considered  that  his  last  hour  was 
imminent,  he  shut  into  the  Hippodrome  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Jews,  with  orders  that  they 
should  be  executed  when  he  died,  so  that  the  city 
might  on  his  death  be  filled  with  mourning,  even 
if  not  for  him. 

Herod's  death  in  B.  c.  4,  the  year  of  the  Nativity,  let 
loose  on  all  sides  the  disorderly  elements.  Arche- 
laus,  the  heir  by  Herod's  will,  advertised  his  acces- 
sion by  ascending  a  golden  throne  in  the  Temple 
on  a  'nigh  elevation  made  for  him,'  and  hastened 
to  ingratiate  himself  by  promising  all  kinds  of  good 
things  to  the  expecttmt  and  worshipping  crowds. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  satisfy  the  excessive 
and  exacting  demands  of  the  unruly  crowds,  who 
had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  heavy  punishment 
meted  out  by  Herod  in  the  afiair  of  the  golden 
eagle,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  Passover  a  riot 
followed  which  ended  in  the  massacre  of  three 
thousand  Jews — mainly  visitors  to  the  feast,  who 
were  encamped  in  tents  outside  the  Temple.  Arche- 
laus  fortli>%ith  hastened  to  Rome  to  have  his  ap- 
*  Pftlace  built  B.&  24 ;  Temple  restored  B.C.  19-11. 
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pointment  confirmed,  leaving  the  city  in  ntter 
confusion.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  ship,  Sabinus, 
the  Roman  procarator,  hastened  to  the  city,  seized 
and  garrisoned  the  king's  palace  and  all  the  forti- 
fied posts  of  which  he  could  cet  possession,  and 
laid  hands  on  all  the  treasures  ne  could  find.  He 
endeavoured  to  assert  his  authority  with  a  view  to 
opposing  the  absent  Archelaus,  for  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Rome  a  letter  accusing  him  to  Ca?sar. 
At  the  succeeding  feast  of  Pentecost  the  crowds  of 
Galilasans,  Idumseans,  and  trans-Jordan  Jews,  with 
recruits  from  the  more  unrestrained  elements  from 
Jerusalem,  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  commenced 
to  besiege  Sabinus  in  the  palace.  One  party 
assembled  along  the  whole  W,  wall  of  the  Temple 
to  attack  from  the  east,  another  towards  the  south 
at  the  Hippodrome,  and  a  third  to  the  west— 
apparently  outside  the  \V.  walls  of  the  city. 
Sabinus,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  arrant 
coward,  sent  an  appeal  for  help  to  Varus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  wlio  was  then  in  Antioch,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  tower  Phasael.  From 
there  he  signalled  to  the  troops  to  fall  upon  the 
people.  A  terrible  fight  ensued,  at  first  in  the 
city  itself  and  then  in  the  Tyropceon  Valley,  from 
wh'icli  tlie  Roman  soldiers  shot  up  at  the  rioters 
assembled  in  the  Temple  cloisters.  Finding  them- 
selves at  great  disadvantage  from  their  position  in 
the  valley,  the  soldiers  in  desperation  set  fire  to 
the  cloisters,  and  their  Jewish  opponents,  crowded 
within  and  upon  the  roof,  were  either  burnt  to 
death  or  were  slaughtered  in  attempting  to  escape. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  pursuing  their  victims  through 
the  flames  burst  into  the  Temple  precincts  and 
seized  the  sacred  treasures;  of  these  Sabinus  is 
stated  to  have  received  400  talents  for  himself. 
Upon  this,  other  parties  of  Jews,  exasperated  by 
these  afiairs,  made  a  counter  attack  upon  the 
palace  and  threatened  to  set  it  on  fire.  Tney  first 
offered  a  free  pass  to  all  who  would  come  out 
peaceably,  whereupon  many  of  Herod's  soldiers 
came  out  and  joined  the  Jews ;  but  Rufus  and 
Gratus  with  a  band  of  horsemen  went  over  to  the 
Romans  with  three  thousand  soldiers.  Sabinus 
continued  to  be  besieged  in  the  palace,  the  walls 
of  which  the  Jews  commenced  to  undermine, 
until  Varus  arrived,  after  which  he  slunk  away 
to  the  seacoast.  The  Jerusalem  Jews  excused 
themselves  to  the  governor  by  laying  all  the 
blame  on  their  fellow-countrymen  from  other  parts. 
Varus  suppressed  the  rebellion  with  ruthless  firm- 
ness, crucifying  two  thousand  Jews;  and  then, 
leaving  a  legion  in  the  city  to  maintain  order,  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  Archelaus  returned  some 
months  later  as  ethnarch,  and  ruled  for  ten  years, 
until,  being  accused  to  Caesar  of  oppression,  he  was 
banished  to  Vienne. 

During  the  rule  of  Coponius  (6-10),  the  pro- 
curator who  succeeded,  another  Passover  disturb- 
ance occurred.  This  was  due  to  the  extraordinary 
and  defiant  conduct  of  a  party  of  Samaritans,  who 
threw  some  dead  bodies  into  the  cloisters  of  the 
Temple  just  after  midnight, — a  step  which  must, 
without  doubt,  have  deepened  the  smouldering 
hatred  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  (Jn  4^). 
Marcus  Ambivius  (11-12)  and  Annius  Rufus  (13) 
after  short  and  uneventful  terms  of  ofiice  were 
succeeded  by  Valerius  Gratus  (14-25),  whose  eleven 
years  were  marked  only  by  tlie  many  changes  he 
made  in  the  higli  priesthood.  His  successor, 
Pontius  Pilate  (26-37),  left  the  stamp  of  his  char- 
acter on  secular  history  by  making  a  great  show 
of  authority,  in  constituting  Jerusalem  the  military 
headquarters,  and  introducing  Caesar's  eflSgies  into 
tlie  city,  but  entirely  reversing;  this  policy  when  it 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  more  fanatic  ele- 
ments of  the  Jews.  On  this  occasion  a  great 
gathering  of  Jews  assembled  in,  apparently,  the 


Xystus  {4p  r j;  fuyiXtp  aradUp),  and  preferred  to  bare 
their  necks  to  Pilate's  soldiers  to  withdrawing  their 
demands  {Ant,  xviil.  iiL  1).  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  '  current  of  water  *  Pilate  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  riot  which  followed  because 
he  used  for  the  work  *  sacred  money'  of  the 
Temple.  When  persuasions  had  failed  to  quell 
the  tumult,  Pilate  gave  a  signal  to  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  distnouted  in  disguise  through  the 
crowd,  and  many  were  killed  and  wounded  {Ant. 
XVIII.  iii.  2). 

The  whole  secular  history  as  given  by  Josephus 
shows  in  what  an  excitable  and  unstable  condition 
the  Jews  were,  specially  at  the  time  of  the  feasts, 
when  the  city  was  filled  by  outsiders.  In  such  a 
city  it  is  not  wonderful  that  twice  (Jn  8'*  10^^) 
Jesus  was  threatened  with  stoning.  The  histories 
of  past  Passovers  in  the  Holy  City  may  have  made 
Pilate  acutely  anxious  as  to  whither  the  commo- 
tion connected  with  the  arrest  of  Jesus  was  tend- 
ing ;  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  doubtless  learnt  by  their  victory  in  the  matter 
of  Coesar's  effigies  to  anticipate  that,  if  they  blus- 
tered and  threatened  enough,  Pilate  was  unlikely 
finally  to  withstand  their  demands. 

7.  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospei^.  — The  earliest 
Gospel  incident  connected  with  the  city  is  the 
foretelling  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple  of  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Lk  l*"^*) ;  tne  second,  the 
arrival  of  the  Magi  to  inquire  in  the  city  where  the 
'king  of  the  Jews*  was  bom  (Mt  2»->").  Shortly 
after  this  occur  the  purification  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple 
(Lk  2**-») ;  ana  some  twelve  years  later  the  first  (?) 
Passover  of  Jesus  in  the  Holy  City  and  the  inci- 
dent of  His  staying  behind  to  discuss  with  the 
doctors  in  the  Temple  (Lk  2*^-^).  After  this,  with 
the  exception  of  one  brief  scene  in  the  Temptation 
(Mt  4*),  the  Synoptics  are  silent  regarding  any 
events  in  the  ciU^  until  the  last  week  of  His  life. 
It  is  clear  that  Jesus  rather  avoided  the  city,  and 
that  the  city  was  hostile  to  Him.  It  was  Jerusalem 
as  the  centre  of  Jewish  religious  life  which  alone 
drew  Jesus  there;  almost  exclusively  His  being 
there  was  connected  with  attendance  at  a  feast; 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  incident  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethe^a,  all  His  doings  were,  till  the 
last  week,  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  there  is  mention  of  a  Passover  at 
which  Jesus  cleansed  the  Temple,  and  later  had 
His  discourse  with  Nicodemus  ( Jn  2^'  3*"*^).  Then 
a  year  and  a  half  after,  while  He  was  attending 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  occurred  the  incidents  of 
the  adulteress  and  the  blind  man  ( Jn  7^  S^^-  O^*^*)*  end- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  arrest  Him  and  a  threatened 
stoning.  A  little  later  in  the  year,  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  He  appeared  in  the  Temple  and  was 
again  threatened  with  stoning  (Jn  10^'"*).  After 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  Jesus  deliber- 
ately avoided  entering  the  city,  but  shortly  after- 
wards He  detemiinately  turned  His  face  towards 
it,  with  the  consciousness  that  suffering  and  death 
inevitably  awaited  Him  there  (Mk  10*-'**). 

When  at  last  the  step  of  return  to  the  metropolis 
had  been  taken  and  tne  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city  (Mt  21>-",  Mk  IP'^  Lk  lO^^-",  Jn  l^^^"")  and 
the  second  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Mt  21^^"**, 
Mk  11",  Lk  19**'**)  nad  occurred,  Jesus  seems  to 
have  gladly  withdrawn  Himself  night  after  night 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  city  to  the  quiet  of  the 
village  life  of  Bethany,  out  of  sight  of  the  sad  and 
tragic  city  over  which  He  could  but  weep  (Lk 
19*^-**).  The  night  of  His  arrest  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  in  that  fateful  week  He  spent  in  the 
immediate  environs  of  the  city.  Then  during  the 
closing  days  came  teaching  by  the  miracle  of  the 
fig-tree  (Mt  21»>-«,  Mk  112«-»)  and  by  parable 
(the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  the  Ten  Virgins,  the 


Slieep  and  the  Goats),  as  well  as  by  direct  predic- 
tion. U>  enforce  the  lesson  that  judgment  on  the 
city  and  the  nation  wits  nigh  at,  hand.    The  wicked- 


vho  considered  that  their  doom  was  piactically 
eealed  (Mt  Kl),  Only  in  the  incidents  of  the  widow's 
mita  (Mk  12"-",  Lk  21"-»)  and  in  the  coming  of  the 
Greek  stranpers  to  Jeans  (Jn  IS""^)  is  there  any 
sign  of  this  lifting  of  the  heavy  clonds  of  approach- 
ing  tragedy.  The  efforts  of  Riarisees,  Sadducees, 
and  latvyers  to  catch  Him  in  some  political  in- 
discTetion  or  unorthodoxy  in  His  teaching  were 
alike  foiled,  and  at  length  the  leaders  of  the  Jews 
made  their  nnholy  compact  with  the  traitor  Judas. 
As  the  first  day  o(  Unleavened  Bread  drew  nigh, 
the  disciples  were  sent  into  the  city  to  prepare  the 
Paasover.  The  scene  of  this  incident  is  to-doy 
jwinted  ont  as  an  njiper  room  (50  feet  by  30  feet) 
near  the  modem  Zion  gate  of  the  city  ;  tradition, 
.according  to  £piphaniua,  records  that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  bnildinga  which  escaped  destmction  by 
Titus.  It  is  certainly  on  the  lile,  even  tf  it  b  not 
the  actual  room,  referred  to  by  Bishop  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent-  as  the 

Sloce  where  the  discipleB  were  assembled  on  the 
ay  of  Pentecost,  Arculf  is  the  first  (about 
A.D.  B85)  to  point  it  out  as  the  Canaciilum.  Since 
1561  the  buildings,  with  the  tnulitional  tomb  of 
David  adjoining,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslr-- 


that  He  crossed  the  Kidron  points  to  some  spot 
en  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
tradition  since  the  4th  cent,  has  fixed  on  one  which 
is  now  presened  oa  a  garden  by  the  Franciscans. 
If  the  site  of  the  Canaculum  ia  correct,  it  is  prob- 
able tlmt  Jesns  reached  Gethsemane  along  the 
line  of  the  paths  now  running  outside  the  S.  wall 
«f  the  city,  leaving  the  city  south  of  the  Temple. 

After  arrest,  Jesua  was  taken  by  the  soldiers 
to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  in  the  Temjile 
lirccincts.  Probably  the  procession  followed  the 
cencrol  direction  of  the  road  which  to-day  runs 
irom  Gethsejuane  to  St.  Stephen's  gats,  though 
there  are  indications  that  in  ancient  times  this 
load  U'aa  more  direct  than  it  now  is.  In  the  early 
Snoming  He  was  brought  before  Pilate  in  the 
I'netonum,  and  he  in  turn  sent  Him  (Lk  Sy-")  to 


•where  Herod  would  have  bis  quarters  would  be 
eome  port  of  his  father's  palace  on  the  W.  hill,  and 
it  may  well  be  argued  by  those  who  think  it  more 
likely  that  the  i  rstonnm  was  in  the  same  en- 
closure, that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Pilate 
would  have  lightly  risked  sending  Jesus  twice 
through  the  streets  when  so  many  Cialilieans  were 
about  the  city. 

After  the  condemnation  come  the  processioa  to 
Golgotha.  The  traditional  rente  of  this,  known  as 
the  Kin  Dolorosn,  has  been  selected  on  veiy  slender 
grounds;  indeed,  all  the  'stations  of  the  cross' 
en  the  way  have  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time. 
Even  the  fint  station,  the  site  of  the  Pnetorium, 
has  been  |)laced  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  In  the 
4th  cent,  it  was  near  the  present  Bab  el-Kaftanin, 
two  centuries  later  it  was  marked  by  the  basilica 
of  St.  Sophia.  Daring  the  Crusading  period  it 
was  placed  first  on  the  W.  hill,  nnder  the  idea  that 
I'ilate'fl  house  must  have  been  near  the  Royal 
I'aloce,  aa  several  good  modem  aathorities  thmk 
it  was  ;  bat  at  a  later  period  it  was  transferred  to 
the  present Turkisli  barracks,  indisputably  on  some 
rart  of  the  site  of  Antonia,  as  the  more  probable. 
The  starling- point  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  being  so 
Bjbifjarily  Jised,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 


JESUS 


of  the  cross'  are  the  flimsiest 
traditions.  The  second  station — where  the  cross 
was  laid  oa  Jesus— is  below  the  steps  descending 
from  the  barracks.  Near  this  is  the  well-known 
Ecce  Homo  arch^  construction  of  the  2nd  cent,  j 
and  inside  the  adjoining  institution  of  the  Sisters 
of  Zion  is  shown  a  large  sheet  of  pavement  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  period  (and  identilied  by  the 
Laiin  authorities  as  the  Gabbatha  of  Jn  19"), 
which  may  quite  possibly  have  been  in  position  at 
the  time  of  the  Cmcifixion:  part  of  its  snrfaco 
belongs  to  a  street.  The  third  station  is  shown 
where  the  street  from  the  barracks — Tarik  blib  SUti 
Miriam — joins  the  carriage  road  from  tlie  Daniasena 
Gate,  running  along  the  ancient  Tyroporan  Valley ; 
the  spot  is  marked  by  a  broken,  prostrate  column. 
Here  Jesus  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  cross. 
A  few  yards  farther  down  the  carriage  road,  the 
fuuHh  station — where  Jesua  met  His  mother — lies 
on  the  right.  At  the  next  turning  to  the  right  is 
the  fflh  station,  where  Simon  of  Cyrene  tooK  the 
cross  from  Jesas ;  and  it  we  ascend  this  street  by  a 
series  of  steps,  the  sixth  station — the  scene  of  the 
incident  of  St.  Veronica's  handkerchief — is  found, 
near  where  the  road  becomes  arched  over.  When 
the  Via  Dolorosa  crosses  the  central  street  of  the 
city,  Suk  M-Semany,  the  procession  is  supposed 
to  have  left  the  city  walls.  This  is  the  seventh 
station.  The  eighth  station,  where  Jesus  admon- 
ished the  women  not  to  weep  for  Him  but  for 
themselves  [Lk  23"- "),  lies  np  the  ascent  towards 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre;  and  then  infestation, 
where  Jeaus  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  second  time 
under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  is  in  front  of  the 
Coptic  monastery.  The  remaining  five  stations 
are  included  in  the  Cliurch  of  the  Sepulchre,  for 
which  Bee  art.  Golgotka. 

The  last  mention  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospels  ia 
in  the  injunction  to  the  disciples  to  begin  preadiing 
the  gospel  there  (Lk24«).  The  full  force  of  this, 
and  tlie  necessity  for  their  being  specially  com- 
manded, is  fully  realized  only  when  it  is  seen  wtiat 
a  unique  position  Jern-ialem  held  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  as  was  recogniied  by  His  regular  attend- 
ance at  the  Temple  services  and  the  periodical 
feasts  i  how  deep  was  His  pity  for  its  close  ap- 
proaching doom  [  how  bitter  liod  been  the  hostility 
to  His  teaching  and  His  claims ;  and,  lastly,  how 
extraordinarily  important  was  Jerusalem  at  that 
time  as  a  meeting  -  place  of  many  intensely  held 
religious  ideals. 

uuJyHis  would  here  be  out  of  plofe.    Tli«  authorltiea  inentioucd 

made  Dje,uiaiaUifl  great majanty  oE  tnstuices  the  rcrcrenca 
■»  onljr  to  modem  writera. — 
Tha  Bible,  the  Apocrypha, 
Bittary  of  TKltiu ;  the  voluD 

the  J'JiF(US4);  Ber.  W.F.  fiinrnini-jji-^i;  DiiBvia 
Bxeataiiiat  in  Jrnuainn.  (ISM-lSsr) ;   Dr.  T.  Chaplin  on  u 
Climaleof  Jenualcinlni'£>'5t,  1883;  Condcr,  art. '  Jerunlei 
"  papcrj ;  Glniiht 
MFi      •  ■ 


rorkfl  ot  Jcaephua,  and  tt 
>niiil«n'lnlhe  Uemuln  < 
n /■£>'£!  :BJIa  and  Uiciil 


■UeUomlinicalobservaUaiiiiinJenualeni'  in ^'ViVapedal pam- 
phlet: Blchard  Oottheil,  art.  'Jeruialein'lln  Jnmih  Jtaeiiebt 
pcdia  CUM);  Bev.  E.  Haiuuer  and  Di.  Herrill  or  JerunJem, 
vinom  papen  ia  the  PEFSl ;  Lewin,  Sim?  pf  Jirvtalim  6* 
Titia  imS);  ProL  Uilchell,  art.  on  the  Watla  of  Jerusdem  in 
JflZ.  (1903);  Porter  In  Uurray^  Cutely  0x1*1;  Robinion'a  BItP 
nsiiSy,BtnaAy,Saatd  SiUiaf  tSaG<iipilMn.«ay,  Schick.  'Dll 
WasencTsomung  der  Btadt  Jenualem'  In  the  ZDPY  (ISTS). 
and  many  papen  In  the  PEPSt  and  eUewhm ;  Geo.  Adam 
Smith.  artU  'Jcrunlnn'  In  £ik|ic  BtU.  and  Ezpovlor,  1WB 
and  IMS;  W.  ft.  Smith,  part  otatt-'Jcniaalem' In  EiK^t  BiM.; 
Socin  and  Beniinger  In  Baedeker^  Bandboot  to  Paleilim;  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  I/nrffimstmd  JervtaltM  (IH7C>;  Andrew  Walt 
onCIimatein^aur.q/'^Ht.  J<eI«r.£«rietv,lD0O-ieail  WUIiami, 
Uolu  Ciiy,  IMS ;  Blr  Chtrle*  Wllnn,  art  'Jeniaalcm '  In  Smith'! 
fl£)(lS9}),al»on'0<ilgathaandUielIalySepu1chre'laJ>£'f£l, 
liKS-3-4^,  and  many  ottaer  anlcln. 

E.  W.  G.  SUSTKRMAN. 

JESSE.— The  father  of  king  David,   named  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1"-,  Lk  3*"). 


JESUS  (the  nnme).— ItU 


inge  tha 


'lijcoiis  (Ken..  ,  .       ,  ,        , 

8",  Mk  I",  Mt  1"  [on  'Iijsoi  as  gen.  and  dat, 
■Winer-Sohmiedel,  %  10,  note  6])  h  the  Greek  fomi 
of  the  Hebrew  yiP-  or  upln;.      Aquilo  hna  for  the 
latter  (Dt  1") 'Iijooud :  in  some  passagea  'Imout  ia 
found  (1  Ch  7",  2  Ea  a*  ") ;  see  Redpath's  Concord- 
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EprophMiail 
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.oruasiisi 

u  In  the  oChrr  namn  lonned  with  'Jtho-.'t.g.  MJtff  llda  by 
■ids  with  I^^Vt:.  etc  Tbe  near«t  pamllel  Menu  to  bs  ths 
iun»  ol  the  king  oF  Mwb,  nbo  la  ciin«l '  JTnha' '  (v^'p)  In  the 
UT  dl  !K  3*.  but  Mvi  In  the  LXXj  or  the  luuie  'W»1>.' 
vhlch  ia  vnplvncd  u  II  ^mi-'ab  In  Gn  1937.  The  rewn  for 
the  vowel  chinco  has  been  eouEht  In  the  uiiloin-  o(  nimea 
bwinnini  with  el.  or  merely  on  phoDelios]  piinciptcs  (differ- 
anUntlon,  u  risAAn  finm  rucA,  ete.),  (Far  quite  u  different 
eiplBUBtlon,  whtch  nlll  hanilv  iMml  eiiminntinn,  see  Pr.  Pn- 
toriui  in  ZDMC  lis.  S4S)  The  dlHIdulty  Is  lncre«>ed  by  the 
hct  that  the  nnme  ii  spelt  Lnn.i'  (with  1)  but  tnice  (Dt  Si>, 
3eSl);  and  L'Viri' may  therefore  hire  been  oriiflQallf'JehaihaV 
like  BF'^IJ  alongside  o[  sjip'^K. 


the  n 

ithe;     ,.  . 

^''tiDd  Dt  32", 

'Joshua';  cf.  the  name  ;vn.n  on  a  Palestinian  jar- 
handle,  combined  by  Macalister  with  the  name  <jw 
1  Ch  4*'  {PEFSC,  1305,  p.  330},  But  the  dropping 
of  the  first  letter  is  not  easilv  explained  on  this 
theory.  And  the  analogy  of  the  names  sni,  SW''?^, 
firtns  aide  by  aide  with  si^,  nfW'  Wp(i3.  points  to 
the  poHsilnlity  that  V?'in;  la  lelnted  to  Mfin;,  as  uirf 
is  to  !i3f  An  to  the  meaning  of  these  names 
nothing  la  certain.  That  to  po|>Qlar  sentiment  the 
name  recalled  the  idea  of  ailvtUion  ia  proved  for  the 
OT  by  Nu  13^",  and  for  the  NT  by  Mt  1"  'Thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesiu ;  for  he  shall  tave  hia 
people  from  their  mna.'  Perhaps  also  in  ITh  1" 
Itiaouf  rir  ^ui^ivor  ti^i,  M'e  liave  an  allusion  to  this 
etymology.  Greek  Christians  were  reminded  by 
the  name  of  tlie  root  Uofiai,  '  to  hual ' ;  ef.  Sib.  Or. 
i.  361  ML  Tire  SJj  ,aitpali  t^o-t-roi ;  Clem.  Al.  Padaff. 
1.  7.  61  TQtQvTOf  '^fXf  HfOfut  iruti|pCov  wpo^tip-t6ei  xni- 
Safurfou  ,  .  .  b-  oUt  6  \6yDi  i  mSiiviD!  oie  iarai, 
aniXJltoiriTaL.jc.T.X.,  tA.  iii.  12.  B3i  li^ivaf  ^uir  ml 
c&ia  ral  •{'VX^'i  ^^  dtSio*  irdpuror,  'IijiroCi;  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Cntechti.  X.  v.  SS'lt)iroEt  Ttlmf  At!  Kara 
■Hir  'EXKASa  yXiiirirar  i  Ii^hivi.  'ErnSiv  tarp^  /irri 
l^u^u^r  jrni  ffiittxdTUFt  Kol  Oeparrvriis  vttvfiirvf,  rtr^Xur 
pir  oioflijruic  ScpaTevriit  .  .  .  X"^^"  •pa'VBii^'uv  loTpot  j 
EpiphnniUB,  ffrer.  20,  Nazoi.  g  4  'l^soDi  yap  xari 
Hlv  EfipaXnt)'  Sid\trTor  Separrvriil  KaXeiTai,  fr«  larpii 
Kol  auHja.  Eplphanius  bctraya  in  tlicse  laat  wonla 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  root;  and  tlie 
same  is  the  ease  with  Chrysostom,  who  expresely 
statea  {Horn.  2  in  MnUh.  p.  23),  ri  yip  'IjTffoti  toCto 
Inpa  oiK  forir 'EXXitvicJii,  6iK\i  r^  'E^poiuv  ^vg  ol^u 
\tyfTai  ■IflooCt"  8  /anr  lU  Tije  EXXdiJo  ^XuJTTfli'  /pi^V- 

aurov.  To  the  same  effect  ia  the  statement  of 
Euseluua  IDciii,  Ev.  iv.  17,  p.  199),  who  compares 
Christ  with  the  high  priest  of  the  Keturn,  and 
writes  on  their  names,  8  23,  EUbrat  oDf  rht  tUioai 
htta  Hal  oin-ot  riji  Tou  ntTi)pof  wpoa^yoplat  ^toijra  .  ,  . 
^(lilj  (rwTi)pu>v  Stov  lis  TJir  'EXXdJo  ipwri]r  ri  tou 
It^oI;  fifToKijipdiv  Sropn.  ffTjfialttt*  *l<rova  piv  yip 
'Eppatat  ffurripla,  vHt  Si  Hav^  rapii  roit  aiiroit  'IsKrou) 


Atfofid^trai'  ^luaovi  Si  iaTiv  liu  oiirn^pJa,  To\fT  ten 
^foy  ati/TTipioi'M  tiK&ras  rl  rov  Gtav  ffbir/iptav  iv  roit 
'EWtinKoU  imffiipois  titipaarai,  di}S'  dXXa  n  ^  rir 
'ItjitoEii  irari  rfj*  'EftJafwr  ^ti/r  W»turo  iTJhovrSai  j 
cf.  alao  Theodoret,  iL  3S5,  on  Is  SI",  it  ri  'E^puCur 
0(iir]7  rh  ^  Ipdriai'  trbtnjpiov '  I/xdrtor  Icinrua  KCfrat,  Toirr 
/•m  SpuTTDu.  Lagarde  (Vbcrsichl,  p,  97)  concludes 
from  this  that  ^Q_«_a,  the  Syriac  form  of  the 
name,  had  a  doable  I. 

Already  in  the  oldest  MSS  of  the_Gr._TeaL  tiie 
name  is  written  with  abbreviations  lo,  lY,  in  ;  but 
occasionally  in  some  MSS,  and  regalarly  in  the 
Codex  Bene,  ihy  is  found  (in  the  Codex  Sinaiticns 
iHY  and  lY  in  oonsecative  lines  in  Rev  22^='). 
The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  secma  to  liavo  known  the 
abbreviation  ih,  because  the  number  31B  (=Tm) 
in  Gn  1 4'*  ia  explained  tliereof  the  cross  of  Jeans; 
and  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn  for  IretiifFas 
from  a  comparison  of  Ihe  texts  of  Irenieus,  Hippo- 
k..;T<k...;,.°  ,.-  t»,g  Marcosiana  (see  ExpT 
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Ml  'I 


The  Jews  now  ^-rite  le-,  which  is  explained  by 
Handler  (Lrarieon  dcr  AbbrcviaCuren,  1897)  w  fiD' 
DISH,  by  Lagarde  {MUteilunffen,  ii.  290)  ia»im  '»  '■ 
'may  his  name  (and  memory)  be  ivi^ed  out  (and 
perish)';  Jastrow's  Dictionary  explains  it  as  on 
abbreviation  of  jnc" ;  Renchlin  and  other  ChrLstian 
Hebraists  wrote  the  name  mrfi',  as  a  combination 
of  the  tetragramninton  m.--,  with  r.  wherein  they 
found  deep  mysteries. 

Tlie  first  letter  of  the  Greek  'I^dCt  seems  to  be 
treated  as  a  conaonant  in  the  liexameter 

■la.UK  I  *a  '\a\twp  'Iijlffow  Aa».|ijX  r'  'mtoi, 
Sib.  Or.  ii.  247 ;  also  m  the  verse  of  Tlicodorua 
Prodromus:  toC  6"l-q<lm  Sa>i)T0t 'loi'Jnt  liini.  On 
its  numerical  value  (10)  and  its  straight  form  see 
speculations  in  Clement'a  ptrdaij.  i.  9.  25  ^  euCcui 
Kol  Kori  if>ivai,  (r  ofriTrrrai  ri  'lOra  ToC  'lijirou,  -J 
i.ya9tJii6ni  atroO,  and  ii.  43.  3,  tlie  psalter  of  ten 
strings;  in  Epiphonius,  Htcr.  I.  3  ~  the  10th  of 
Nisan,  on  which  the  Paschal  lamb  was  chosen  ;  the 
tithes  {StxArtu  <raniplovapx}]&ptpa,TOs'l^ou)  laApoxt. 
Cotut.  iL  25 ;  in  the  Opus  imperf.  in  Alt.  (Migne, 
IvL  61fi). 


While  on  Mt  I'nnd  p.  77G ;  H.  j.  Lawlor,  C/inpt 
larius  to  Bp.  Jonas  of  Orleans  and  to  Abp.  Jer 


I  ike  Book  of  Mali 


the  letter 


Chnpte^ 
of  Ann 


of  Sens  'de  nomine  dni  lesu,'  whether  ihc 
or  iHS  is  the  correct  spelling;,  whether  the  middle 
letter  is  the  Greek  ij  or  the  Latin  h,  whether  the 
last  letter  is  Greek  or  Latin.  In  the  Russian 
Church  there  wua  at  one  time  a  violent  dispute 
about  this  orthographies)  ijuestion.     In  mediaeval 
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poetry,  for  instance  in  Ekkehaxt  iv.  of  St.  Gall, 
Jsus  18  made  to  rhyme  with  visus,  etc.  : 

'  YiiTO  prior  visum  cunctis  aprnoverat  Isum  .  .  . 
Sea  neo  ab  his  volumus  nuaetur  laudibus  Isus.' 

Damasns  formed  the  lines : 

*  In  rebos  tantis  Trina  oonjanctio  mimdl 
Brigit  hunuuium  sensum  laudare  venustE. 
Sola  aalus  nobis  et  mundi  summa  potestaS 
Venit  peccati  nodum  dissolvere  fructU 
Summa  aalus  cunctis  nituit  per  secula  terriS.' 

The  Mohammedan  form  *l8d  was  certainly 
adapted  to  get  an  assonance  with  Musa  (like 
Ibrahim  with  Ismail,  Kahil  with  HabU),  and  not 
to  identify  the  name  with  Esau.  This  was  the 
more  easy  hecause  the  Nestorians  pronounced  the 
name  Ishd,  not  Jeshri  like  the  Jacobites.  On 
the  ]^roposal  to  introduce  the  Mohammedan  form 
^Isd  mstead  of  Gisit  into  the  Urdu  NT,  see  Bible 
House  Papers,  No.  iiL  p.  ^. 

That  the  name  contains  4  vowels  and  one  consonant  doubled, 
and  has  the  numerical  value  888  (10+8+200+70+400+200),  is 
shown  by  Sib.  Or.  L  820  ff.  and  by  the  speculations  of  the 
Marcosians  (Iren.  xv.  2 ;  Hippol.  vi.  50)l 

On  the  monograms  (or  the  name  of  Jesus  see  PRE*  xii.  esp. 
p.  371  f. ;  Jerome,  *  de  monogramma  XPI '  in  Anecdota  Maredso- 
tana,  iii.  3  (1908),  pp.  19&-196:  P.  Cafaro,  Febreo  rwme  (?Mt^, 
Napoli,  1890,  p.  39a 

In  the  Ethiopian  Church  the  name  Jesus  is 
avoided  as  a  proper  name  {ZDMG  xxviii.  309) ; 
in  the  Syriac  Church  it  is  'still  very  commonly 
used  as  a  man's  name'  (Maclean,  Diet,  of  the  Dia- 
lects of  Vernacular  Syria/;,  1901).  It  would  he 
an  interesting  task  to  collect  the  proper  names 
formed  with  Jesus  as  first  or  second  part;  they 
seem  especially  frequent  in  the  Syriac  and  Persian 
Churches.  Eb.  Nestle. 

JEWS. — This  term,  originally  perhaps  applied 
only  to  men  of  the  trihe  of  Judan,  *  men  of  Judiea,' 
is  employed  in  the  Gospels  (1)  in  opposition  to 
Gentiles,  proselytes,  or  Samaritans :  Mlc  7',  Jn  2** " 
49.22  51  ^i  72  it^.4a.  (2)  specially  of  Jews  as  an- 
tagonistic to  our  Lord,  a  usage  which  is  character- 
istic of  Jn.  as  distinguished'  from  the  Synoptics  : 
Mt  28",  Jn  6«-"  8«-»^  9^  10"»  liw.si.«3-w  12»- ". 
On  the  inferences  that  have  heen  dra>\Ti  from  this 
usage  as  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Fourth 
Gosnel,  see  art.  JOHN  (Gospel  of).  *  The  Jews ' 
in  this  sense  were  hlind  followers  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  hitter  opponents  of  Christ.  Scrupulous  ahout 
all  the  practices  sanctioned  hy  the  elders, — ^washing 
of  hands,  of  cups  and  pots  and  hrazen  vessels, 
Sahhath  ohservance,  etc.  (Mk  7***,  Jn  5^'  etc.), — 
they  had  forsaken  the  'old  paths'  trodden  hv 
their  fathers,  and  the  things  commanded  hy  God. 
'For  fear  of  the  Jews'  men  hesitated  to  confess 
Christ  ( Jn  7"  9«). 

For  customs  of  the  JeVvs  see  art.  S0CIA.L  Life. 
See  aJso  artt.  Israel  and  Jerusalem. 

LmsRATURB.— Weatcott,  Gospel  of  St,  John^  Introd.  p.  viii  ff. ; 
Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord  [ed.  1893],  p.  470 ;  Fairbairn,  Studies 
in  the  Life  ^  Christ,  ch.  x.  J,  SOUTAR. 

JOANAN. — ^A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 

JOANNA  ('loMimi,  Tisch.  and  Revisers'  Text; 
hut  'lutdfo,  WH  and  Nestle ;  from  Aram,  n^jfi^,  Heh. 
n^ijV). — The  wife  of  Chuza,  the  *  steward '  of  Herod 
Antipaa.  In  Lk  8^~'  she  appears  as  one  of  certain 
women  who  had  heen  healed,  and  in  gratitude  minis- 
tered to  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  The  passage  reads 
as  though  she  had  herself  derived  physicafhenefit 
&om  Jesus ;  hut  it  is  possible,  as  Godet  suggests 
in  lac.,  that  the  'nobleman'  or  king's  officer  of  Jn 
448-33  ^03  Chuza.  If  so,  Joanna  may  have  been 
le<l  to  attach  herself  to  Christ  through  the  restora- 
tion of  her  son's  health,  or  even  of  his  life  if  the 
Johannine  narrative  is  to  be  identified  with  Mt 


8*-»  and  Lk  7^"".  The  latter  identification,  as  early 
as  Irenseus  {adv,  Hcer.  it  33),  and  not  without  dis- 
tinguished support  (Wetstein,  Ewald,  de  Wette, 
Baur),  is  attractive  but  precarious.  Joanna  is 
mentioned  again  in  Lk  24^^  as  one  of  the  women 
who  went  to  the  sepulchre  to  embalm  the  body  of 
Jesus.  She  is  almost  certainly  the  same  person  as 
in  8',  though  her  husband's  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  later  passage.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the 
omission  by  a  suggestion  that  he  was  deaa,  or  had 
become  ohiscure  through  dismissal  from  his  office 
by  Antipas  because  of  the  relations  of  his  house- 
hold with  Jesus.  The  Evangelist  had  already 
sufficiently  marked  the  identity  of  Joanna,  who 
through  her  own  devotion  woula  be  well  known  to 
the  disciples.    See  also  Chuza. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
JODA* — ^A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3^). 

JOHN.  — The  father  of  Simon  Peter  (Jn  1*« 
211a.  M.  17  RV ;  AV  Jonas),    See  Peter. 

JOHN  THE  BAFnST.— 

L  John's  Importance,  and  Sources  for  his  Histoiy. 
11.  Birth,  Touth,  and  Pre-Prophetic  Life. 
iiL  The  Public  Ministry. 

iv.  John's  Baptism  of  Jesos  and  Witness  regarding  Him. 
V.  Imprisonment  and  Death, 
vi.  John  and  his  Disciples. 
viL  Our  Lord's  Estimate  of  John. 

i  John's  Importance,  and  Sources  for  his 
History. — ^The  sienificance  of  John  the  Baptist 
for  the  history  of  Christianity  is  shown  hy  the 
place  given  him  in  the  Gospel  records  h)r  every  one 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  St.  Mark  describes  John's 
mission  in  the  very  first  words  of  his  narrative  as 
'the  heginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God'  (1^).  St.  Lulce  makes  the  story  of 
John's  birth  the  prelude  to  his  wonderful  narrative 
of  the  ^eater  birth  at  Bethlehem  (1^- ).  The  three 
Synoptists  are  agreed  in  representing  his  mission 
as  the  necessary  preparation,  in  accordance  with 
OT  prophecy,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Christ 
(Mk  12-^,  Mt  3«,  Lk  3**^),  while  in  all  the  Gospels 
his  baptism  of  Jesus  becomes  the  moment  of  the 
Lord's  equipment  with  the  Spirit  for  His  Messianic 
office  {^tk  \^',  Mt  3i«-,  Lk  3^ ;  cf.  Jn  l^-).  In 
the  Prologue  to  his  Grospel  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
describes  John  as  'a  man  sent  from  God,'  who 
'  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  light, 
that  all  men  through  him  {i.e.  Jesus)  might  be- 
lieve' (1**  ^).  In  accordance  '^'ith  this  general  sense 
of  John's  great  importance  for  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity is  tne  space  devoted  to  him  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  as  a  whole.  It  is  true  that  Lk.  alone 
furnishes  any  information  about  him  previous  to 
the  moment  when  he  suddenly  issued  from  his 
retirement  in  the  wilderness  and  began  to  preach 
the  baptism  of  re^ntance  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  true  also  that  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
it  is  difficult  often  to  distinguish  between  the 
Evangelist's  statements  as  a  historian  and  his  own 
subjective  exposition.  But  when  we  put  toother 
all  the  references  to  John's  ministry  and  history 
and  character  which  we  find  either  in  the  form  of 
historical  narrative,  or  testimony  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus,  or  reflexion  on  the  part  of  an  Evangelist, 
and  when  we  make  use  besides  of  one  or  two  side- 
lights which  fall  from  the  book  of  Acts  and  the 
pages  of  Josephus,  we  find  that^  for  knowled^ 
regarding  the  ^Baptist's  mission,  his  character,  his 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  place  in  the 
history  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations, 
we  are  in  no  lack  of  plentiful  and  trustworthy 
sources  of  information. 

ii.  Birth,  Youth,  and  Pre-Prophetic  Life. — 

The  fact  that  Uc  alone  of  the  CkMpels  gives  an  account  of 
John's  earlier  life,  toother  with  the  artistic  nature  of  the 
narrative  and  its  presumed  discrepancy  with  the  representation 
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if  the  Fourth  Omptl  In  respect  of  ■  oonneitlon  between  John 
uiii  loot  pnvioiu  Id  Ihe  bipUim  ol  the  ktUr  (ct.  Lk  1»» 
uLth  Jn  l"-"),  hu  IrequenOr  been  nippaud  M  nduro  thig 
nqiliBlte  «orj  to  the  level  nf  pun  Iwend.  In  view,  howpver, 
H  at.  Luke'i  claim,  to  hlmoricil  luxunw^  (IK),  uid  o(  the 
rlndkMlon  of  Uieie  clnlnis  Kt  bo  luny  pcnnti  bf  modera  re- 
!h  Id.  W.  U.  JUrtmy.  S(.  Faal  llui  'PnorOtr,  ch.  L,  ITai 
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Vol.  p.  131). 

Accordin;;  to  Lk. ,  John  wae  the  son  of  Zacharios, 
a  priest  of  the  course  of  AbijaJi  (see  art.  Zaoi- 
ARIAS),  and  liis  wife  Eiisabelh  wlio  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Aaron  (!"■)■  Elisabeth  was  a  kina- 
woniun  (not  'cousin,'  see  Pluramer,  op.  cit.  p.  25) 
of  the  Virsin  Mary  (1"),  who  paid  her  it  throe 
months'  visit  immediately  before  the  hirth  of  John 
(v.",  of.  w."-  "■  ■").  John  was  the  senior  of  Jesua 
i^r  Hix  mouths  (l"'",  cf.  a").      The  name  John, 

■      '  ■  "    ■  V.  cf.  I 

n  to  the  child 
ine  direction 
f  neighbours 


by  hia  parents  in  obedience  to  a, '. 
{1^},  and  in  spite  of  the  ojipositiai 
and  kinsfolk  (w."^). 


Re^ardin;  the  place  of  John^i  birth 

iidah '  which  Uj  In  ■  the  hill  country  ■  (i 
immcnuton  have  assumed    without  Mny  •» 
been  Hebron.  M  being  a  priemly  towJ 

'.  BBF-l 
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the  Baptlrt'a  birthplace  would  be  Jutah  oi 
of  Benon  (BiMnaoB.  op,  cit.,  ib.,  and  1.  IDS), 
Uoned  In  Icahia  u  having  been  allotI«l  to  tb 
A  tradition  aa  early  ai  the  Crusndee  aisi^a  the 
Xarim,  a  vilUgc  which  iaj'  between  Jeruaalem  i 


billot 
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Of  the  external  incidents  of  John's  childhood 
and  youth  Lk.  gives  no  information.  All  that  is 
told  us  bears  upon  his  spiritual  growth.  Accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  of  the  angel  GabriiU,  he 
was  to  be  '  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his 
mother's  womb"  (1").  That  a  peculiar  Dii-ine 
bleaaing  did  rest  upon  him  from  the  first  is  implied 
in  the  words,  '  the  hand  of  the  Lord  waa  upon  him ' 
(v.*);  that  this  Divine  presence  made  itself  mani- 
fest in  the  development  of  his  character  is  evident 
when  the  Evangelist  odds,  '  and  the  child  grew, 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit   {v."). 

But  whatever  the  outward  tenor  of  John's  way 
in  that  priestly  house  in  the  hill  countiy  of  Judah, 
a  great  crisis  must  have  come  at  last,  followed  by 
a  Buddcn  break  in  his  manner  of  life.  A  priest's 
Bon,  he  would  naturally,  according  to  all  Jewish 
traditions,  have  stepped  into  the  priestly  office, 
and  enjoyed  the  honours,  abundance,  and  com- 
parative eass  that  were  parts  of  hb  birthright.  But 
spiritual  instincts  and  powers  which  had  long  been 
unknown  in  Israel  began  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  young  man's  heart,  and  this  son  of  a  priest 
went  forth  into  the  deserts  to  be  shaped  in  solttude 
into  a  proiihet  mightier  than  Elijah  or  Isaiah. 
Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  impulse  which  Rrat  led 
him  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  fellows,  the 
duration  of  his  stay  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
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fashion  of  his  life  while  there,  no  Evangelist  has 
anything  to  tell  us.  But  it  is  oertainly  a  grotesque 
mistake  to  supjjose  that  he  left  his  home  and  tho 
haunts  of  men  in  order  to  become  an  Esseue  (sea 
the  excellent  remarks  of  Godet  on  this  point.  Com, 
ojiZt.  i.  p.  inf.).* 

There  was  absolutely  no  resemblance  between 
John,  the  desert  solitary,  as  he  is  described  to  us 
in  the  pages  of  the  tJospel3(Mt  3*11 11"- il  ll"ll),  and 
the  Essenes  with  their  white  garments  and  their 
cenobitic  establishments,  aa  we  come  across  them  in 
the  pages  of  Josephus  {BJ  II.  viii.  2-13,  Ant.  xvill. 
i.  5).  All  that  can  he  said  is  that  John  was  oa 
ascetic  as  the  Essenes  were,  and  that  in  both  cases 
the  revolt  against  prevailing  Inxory  and  corrup- 
tion sprang  out  ol  the  deep  seriousness  whicn 
marked  the  more  earnest  spirits  of  the  time  (see 
lliiegg,  art.  'Johannes  der  Titufer'  in  PHE'), 
John's  withdrawal  into  the  wilderness  indicated 
his  disapproval  of  society  aa  he  found  it.  it  signi- 
fied more  especially  an  absolute  break  with  the 
prevalent  Pharisaic  type  of  piety.  But  in  hia  case 
it  meant  much  ijiore  than  this,  much  more  even 
than  the  adootion  of  severely  ascetic  habits  in  the 
interests  of  his  own  spiritual  life.  It  was  as  one 
who  was  conscioua  that  he  was  set  apart  for  the 
office  of  a  prophet  (cf.  Lk  im-"-  '*"-),  and  who  felt 
himself  called  in  particalar  to  take  np  in  Israel 
a  work  of  reformation  similar  to  that  of  Elijah 
(Lk  1";  cf.  Mtll"17",  Jn  1"),  that  John  betook 
himself  to  the  deserts  (Lk  1"°)  and  there  lived  the 
life  of  one  who  hides  himself  from  men  that  hs 
may  the  better  see  the  face  of  God.  Locusts  and 
wild  honey  were  his  food,  while  his  clothing  was  a, 
loose  cloak  {tcSu)ja)  of  woven  camel's  hair  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins  (Mt  3",  Mk  1'; 
cf.  2  K  P).+ 

How  long  John  remained  in  '  the  deserts,'  hy 
wliicb  is  doubtless  lueant  the  awful  solitudes  of 
the  Wildemees  of  Judu>a,  and  how  he  grew  iuto 
the  full  sense  of  the  precise  nature  of  hisprophclio 
vocation  as  the  forerunocr  and  herald  of  ihe 
Messiah,  we  cannot  tell.  Bnt  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
had  been  working  in  him,  and  tho  hand  of  the  Lord 
which  had  tieea  laid  upon  him  from  the  first,  hia 
own  constant  brooding  over  words  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy (Jn  1",  cf.  Mt  3'y).  and  a  deep  intuitive 
rending  of  tho  signs  of  the  times,  would  gradually 
bring  him  to  a  clear  knowledge  both  of  hia  function 
OB  a  prophet  and  of  the  time  when  he  mast  bcgia 
to  exercise  it.  And  so  came  at  last  tlie  day  of  hia 
'shewing'  (dxfieifii)  unto  Israel  (Lk  1^). 

iiL  The  Pubuc  Ministbv.— It  was  in  the  15th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias  Ciesar  that  the  word 
of  God  came  to  John  in  the  wilderness  summoning 
him  to  enter  upon  his  work  as  a  prophet  (Lk  3'*  ^)- 
Immediatcly  he  obeyed  the  aummons  (v,').  Tho 
scene  of  hia  ministry,  according  to  Mk.,  was  '  the 
wilderness'  (1'),  according  to  Mt.  'the  wildemesa 
of  Judiea'  (3'),  according  to  Lk.  'all  the  country 
about  Jordan'  (3^).  Probably,  aa  hitherto,  the 
Wilderness  of  Judoja  continned  to  be  his  home- 
that  wild  region  which  stretches  westwards  from 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  to  the  edge  of  the 
central  plateau  of  Palestine ;  hut  when  he  preached 
he  must  have  done  so  in  some  place  not  too  for 
removed  from  the  haunts  of  men,  while,  owing  to 

•  This  Uieory,  put  forth  by  Orilla  (OeicA.  drr  Judtti,  ilL  p. 
100)  and  adopted  ay  many  ilnce,  hai  been  repeated  onra  mon 


i  adopted  hy  many  ilnce.li ,. _,  __,._ 

rt.  -EWDee'  In  JeviHk  Sncjff.,  wbera  It  li  added  that 

proof  that  tbeytumiih  the  neWKCt  (ki.  Chiinlanlty]  with  !(• 

IlluihnUon  aa  could  well  be  diwsvered  of  a  tanadoua  uie'cf  tha 
argtimtniumeiilmliB.  On  JohnireUlloiuto  iha&Koea  lee 
LIchttoot,  Coteaiani,  Dliaert.  ill, 

f  That  he  ale  locuiti,  ai  the  Bedawin  itlll  do,  not  oarob-beana, 
li  now  the  WBvalmt  opinion  of  Bcholantdf,  arc  Locuar,  and  in 
Haatingi'lJD,  i.i.l  Cneyne,  however,  hi^di  out  for  otfOb-beiLna 
(enciK.SH^.artL'HuBlis- and -John  theBanllsf^    See  alK> 
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his  practice  of  baptism  (almost  certainly  by  im- 
mersion), the  Jordan  necessarily  marked  the  central 
line  of  his  activity  (Mt  3«-  ^  ",  Mk  1»- »).  To  Jn. 
we  owe  the  information  that  he  baptized  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  (1^*  3®  10*").  John's  work  may 
be  considered  under  two  aspects,  (1)  his  preaching, 
(2)  his  baptism. 

1.  John's  Preaching. — According  to  Mt.  the 
essence  of  John's  preaching,  the  text  as  we  might 
say  of  all  his  sermons,  was  this :  '  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand'  (3').  The 
second  part  of  this  text  was  the  fundamental  part. 
It  shows  that  John  was  fully  conscious  that  the 
long-expected  Messianic  age  was  now  about  to 
dawn,  and  that  it  was  his  mission  to  proclaim  the 
fact.  By  his  trumpet- voiced  proclamation  of  this 
fact  he  thrilled  the  nation  to  its  heart  and  drew 
forth  the  multitude  into  the  wilderness  to  hear 
him  (Mt  3*,  Lk  3^;  cf.  Jos.,  Ant,  xviil.  v.  2)— 
men  from  Jerusalem  and  men  from  Galilee  (Jn 
119. 85ff.j^  civilians  and  soldiers  (Lk  3***'"),  Pharisiees 
and  publicans  side  by  side  (Mt  3^,  Lk  3^^). 

But  while  the  preacher's  fundamental  message 
was  the  announcement  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  he  combined  with  these  glad 
tidings  of  good  a  stem  summons  to  repentance. 
Hepentance,  he  said,  fierdyoia,  a  change  of  mind 
ana  heart,  were  indispensable  as  a  preparatory  con- 
dition for  all  who  would  share  in  the  privileges  of 
the  new  order  about  to  be  set  up.  To  the  Jewish 
mind  this  was  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  note 
in  a  herald  of  the  Messiah ;  and  John's  utterance 
of  it  and  strenuous  emphasis  upon  it  form  one  of 
the  marks  of  his  profound  originality  as  a  prophet. 
According  to  the  popular  conviction,  all  Israel 
would  have  a  lot  and  a  part  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Messianic  age,  and  that  specifically  because  of 
their  descent  from  Abraham.  It  was  recognized 
that  jud^nnents  would  accompany  the  appearance 
of  the  Cnrist,  but  these  judgments  were  to  fall 
upon  the  Gentiles,  while  Abraham's  children  would 
be  secure  and  happy  in  that  day  of  the  Lord.  The 
Talmud  explains  the  cry  of  the  prophetic  watch- 
TirioTi   t  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night '  (Is 


man, 


2p2),  by  sayinff,  *  The  night  is  only  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  out  the  morning  to  Israel  *  (Jems. 
Taan,  64a,  quoted  by  Edersheim,  Life  and  TimeSy 
i.  271).     Not  so,  said  John.    Repentance  is  the 

Srime  requisite  for  all  who  would  enter  the  King- 
om  of  heaven.  Descent  from  Abraham  counts 
for  nothing  (Mt  3*).  Every  fruitless  or  worthless 
tree  must  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  (v*"). 
The  very  leaders  of  the  nation  themselves,  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  must  bring  forth  fruit 
worthy  of  repentance  if  they  are  to  escape  from  the 
wrath  to  come  (vv.^*  % 

2.  John's  Baptism. — Alongside  of  the  spoken 
word  John  set  that  great  distmctive  symbol  of  his 
ministry  from  which  his  title  '  the  Baptist '  (6  Bair- 
Ttanfis)  was  derived.  He  came  not  only  preaching 
but  baptizing,  or  rather,  so  closely  was  the  symbol 
interwoven  with  the  word,  he  came  'preaching  the 
baptism  of  repentance'  (Mk  1^  Lk  2r).  To  under- 
stand John's  oaptismal  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to 
think  of  the  historical  roots  out  of  which  it  sprang. 
For  though  he  gave  to  the  rite  a  depth  of  meaning 
it  had  never  Imd  in  Israel  before,  he  evidently 
appealed  to  ideas  on  the  subject  which  were 
already  familiar  to  the  Jewish  people.  In  partic- 
ular, three  moments  in  the  preceding  history  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  appear  to  be  gathered  up  in 
the  baptism  of  John  as  it  meets  us  in  the  Gospels, 
(a)  The  theocratic  washings  of  the  Jews  (Lv  11-15, 
Nu  19).  That  a  religious  intention  underlay  those 
'  divers  washings'  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  evident 
(cf.  Lv  14«  16",  Mk  1**,  Lk  2»  6",  Jn  2«),  while 
the  historical  connexion  of  John's  baptism  with 
them  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  NT  times 


^arrii^etp  had  come  to  be  the  re^ar  term  alike  for 
those  ceremonial  washings  ana  for  the  Messianic 
baptism  of  the  Forerunner  (for  detailed  proof  and 
ren.  on  these  points  see  the  present  writer's  Sacra- 
ments in  the  NT,  p.  56  f.).  And  yet,  though  John's 
baptism  finds  its  earliest  historical  roots  in  the 
Levitical  washings,  it  is  far  from  finding  its  com- 
plete explanation  there.  It  was  essentially  an 
ethical  rite,  and  thus  very  different  from  an  out- 
ward ceremony  to  whicn  some  value  could  be 
attached  apart  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  recipient.  In  the  case  of  all  who  came 
to  him  John  insisted  upon  repentance;  and  they 
*  were  baptized  of  him  m  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins' (Mt  32- «). 

{b)  The  Messianic  lustration  foretold  by  the 
prophets, — Long  before  the  time  of  John,  prophetic 
souls  in  Israel  had  seen  that  for  a  true  cleansing 
the  nation  must  look  to  those  Messianic  days  when 
God  should  open  a  foimtain  for  sin  and  for  un- 
cleanness,  sprinkling  His  people  with  clean  water, 
and  putting  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  within 
them  (Jer  33^,  Ezk  36^  »,  Zee  13^).  It  was  John's 
function  to  declare  that  those  great  Messianic 
promises  were  now  going  to  receive  their  ful- 
filment at  the  hands  of  the  Messiah  Himself. 
His  baptism,  we  have  said,  was  a  baptism  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Kingdom,  preparation  which  took 
the  form  of  repentance  and  confession.  But  even 
more  than  a  oaptism  of  preparation  it  was  a 
baptism  of  promise,  promise  both  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  King,  being  a  promissory  symbol  of  a 
perfect  spiritual  cleansing  which  the  Messiah  in 
|)erson  should  bestow — *  I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water  unto  repentance ;  but  he  that  cometh  after 
me  .  .  .   shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 

and  with  fire' (Mt  3" II). 

(c)  Another  historical  moment  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  is  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  It  may  now  be  re^araed  as  certain 
that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  had  been  the  rule  in 
Israel  long  before  NT  times  (see  especially  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  li.  319;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  iL 
745  ff. ) ;  and  proselyte  baptism  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  baptism  of  John  in  certain  of  its  aspects. 
When  a  Gentile  *  sought  shelter  under  the  wings 
of  the  Shekinah,'  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
utterly  renouncing  his  past.  And  John  insisted  on 
a  like  renunciation  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
his  baptism.  The  danger  of  the  proclamation  that 
the  Kinc^dom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  lay  in  the  fact 
that  mm titudes  would  claim  to  enter  that  Kingdom 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  being  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  necessary  conditions.  Not  so,  said 
John.  God  does  not  depend  upon  Israel  alone  for 
the  peopling  of  His  Kingdom.  He  *is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham '  (Mt  3*). 
Even  a  Jew,  if  ne  is  to  be  received,  must  come  as 
a  humble  penitent  who  casts  himself  upon  the 
Divine  grace.  He  must  come  like  a  stranger  and 
a  proselyte  renouncing  the  past,  not  as  one  who 
claims  an  inalienable  right,  out  as  one  who  seeks 
by  fruits  of  repentance  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  (Mt  S^- «,  Lk  S^- «).  For  the  baptism  of  the 
Coming  One  is  a  baptism  of  judgment.  His  win- 
nowing-fan  is  in  flis  hand;  and  while  He  will 
gather  His  wheat  into  the  gamer.  He  will  bum  up 
the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire  (Mt3  ^  Lk  3^'). 
On  the  baptism  of  Jolm  see,  further,  art.  Baptism. 

iv.  John's  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  Witness 
REGARDING  HiM.— 1.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  by 
John  is  recorded  in  all  the  Synoptics  (Mt  3^^'^*,  Mk 
1*'*,  Lk  3'^),  but  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  author,  however,  makes  the  Baptist 
refer  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  in  the 
form  of  a  dove  (Jn  1*^*)  as  an  authenticating  sign 
which  he  received  that  He  was  the  Messiah ;  and 
this  incident  is  represented  by  the  other  three  as 
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following  immediately  upon  the  baptism,  though 
the  first  two,  and  prooably  the  third  also,  describe 
the  visible  sign  as  bestowed  upon  Jesus  Himself 
along  with  the  approving  voice  from  heaven  (Mt 
8^,  Mk  P«s  Lk  3«).  If  the  scene  of  the  baptism 
was  the  same  as  that  of  John's  subsequent  witness 
to  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Grospel,  it  took 
place  at  *  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  *  ( Jn  1*),  a  site 
which  has  been  mucn  discussed,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  certainly  identified  (see  art. 
Bethabara). 

It  was  here,  then,  in  all  likelihood,  that  Jesus 
met  John  when  He  came  from  Galilee  to  be  bap- 
tized of  him  (Mt  3^).  At  first  John  was  unwilling 
to  perform  the  rite  upon  such  an  applicant,  but 
Jesus  insisted.  '  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness '  ( v.  ^).  He  recognized  John's  baptism 
as  an  appointment  of  the  Divine  righteousness 
which  it  was  proper  that  He  should  accept.^  If  the 
fitness  of  that  baptism  in  the  case  of  Jesus  is  called 
in  (|ue9tion,  we  must  remember  that  it  had  an 
initiatory  aspect  which  would  commend  it  to  Him 
as  He  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  of  consecrating 
Himself  definitely  ana  openly  to  the  Messianic 
kingdom  and  its  tasks.  But  if  John's  words  of 
protest  (v.**)  imply  that  even  in  the  baptism  of 
Christ  the  cleansing  aspect  of  the  rite  was  in  view, 
was  it  not  proper  that  the  'Lamb  of  God'  (Jn 
1».  a6j^  ^tjQ  jia^j  no  sense  of  personal  guilt,  nothing 
to  repent  of  or  confess,  should  even  now  be^in  to 
bear  upon  His  heart  the  burden  of  the  sms  of 
others,  even  as  on  a  coming  day  He  was  to  bear 
them  *  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree'  (1  P  2**)? 

2.  Of  the  intercourse  of  John  with  Jesus,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  gives  an  account  which  differs 
widely  from  that  presented  in  the  Synoptics ;  but 
apart  from  the  Johannine  colouring  of  the  later 
narrative,  the  difference  is  suiiiciently  explained 
on  the  ordinary  view  that  the  Synoptists  aescribe 
the  meeting  between  the  two  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  baptism,  while  the  Fourth  Evangelist  con- 
cerns himself  only  with  John's  subsequent  testi- 
mony to  the  now  recognized  Messiah  (cf.  Jn  I"*). 
There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  John's  *I 
knew  him  not,'  reported  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1**), 
and  the  representation  of  Mt.  (3^^*)»  that  when  the 
Man  from  Nazareth  presented  Himself  at  the 
Jordan,  John  declined  at  first  to  baptize  Him,  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  unworthiness  in  comparison. 
Even  if  w^e  suppose  that  in  spite  of  their  Jkinship 
and  the  friendsnip  between  their  mothers  the  two 
had  not  met  before,  the  fact  that  John's  baptism 
was  a  baptism  of  repentance  and  confession  seems 
to  imply  a  personal  interview  with  applicants 
previous  to  the  performance  of  the  rite — an  inter- 
view which  in  the  case  of  Jesus  must  have  revealed 
to  one  with  the  Baptist's  insieht  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  His  character.  On  tne  other  hand,  the 
*  I  knew  him  not '  of  the  last  Gospel,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  only  means  that  John  did  not  know 
that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Messiah  until  he  received 
the  promised  sign  (l'^'*)* 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Fourth  (jrospel  John  is  made 
to  bear  a  witness  to  Jesus  by  tne  banks  of  the 
Jordan  ( !»*-««)  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  earlier 
narratives ;  but  if  we  follow  the  ordinary  view  of 
students  of  the  chronology  of  our  Lord's  life — that 
the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  comes  in 
after  the  forty  days  of  the  Temptation  have  inter- 
vened, and  that  John  now  sees  Jesus  in  the  light 
not  only  of  the  authenticating  sign  given  at  the 
baptism,  but  of  his  own  reflexion  ever  since  upon 
the  subject  of  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  lul- 
filment  of  the  Messianic  promise  —  the  fulness 
and  explicitness  of  his  testimony  upon  this  later 
occasion  api)ear  perfectly  natural.  The  twice- 
repeated  (fiTTpwrdip  fiov  yiyovcv  (vv.^****),  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  understood,  so  far  as  the  Baptist  himself 


is  concerned,  as  referring  to  pre-existence,  thoueh 
this  was  probably  involved  in  the  thought  of  the 
Evangelist.  But  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  '  the 
Lamb  of  Grod  *  ( w.*** "),  and  especially  the  phrase 
'which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (v.^), 
reveals  a  conception  of  the  Saviour's  Messianic 
functions  which  is  certainly  profound,  but  which, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  which  have  been  taken 
to  it,  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  one  who 
had  brooded  like  John  over  the  utterances  of  OT 
prophecy  (cf.  ^tpecially  Is  53). 

The  rourth  Evangelist  records  a  further  witness 
regarding  Jesus  which  John  bore  to  his  own  dis- 
ciples on  a  later  occasion,  when  he  was  baptizing 
in  Mnon  (wh.  see),  near  to  Salim  (3**^).  In  this 
passage  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between 
the  original  words  and  facts  of  history  and  the 
Johannme  setting  and  atmosphere  is  even  greater 
than  usual,  but  tne  figure  of  tne  Bridegroom  '  that 
hath  the  bride'  and  the  Bridegroom's  friend  who 
rejoices  in  the  other's  joy  (v.®),  and  the  saying, 
'He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease'  (v.*^),  are 
so  thoroughly  in  keepinc  with  other  utterances  of 
the  Baptist  recorded  m  the  Synoptics  as  well  as  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  regarding  the  relations  between 
the  Messiah  and  himself  (Mt  3'-",  Jn  l**-*^),  that 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  of  historical 
reality  which  they  make  upon  the  reader. 

V.  John's  Imprisonment  and  Death  (Mt  14*-", 
Mk  6"-»  Lk  3»»- » ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  v.  I,  2). 
— ^According  to  the  Synoptists,  the  arrest  and 
execution  of  John  were  due  to  the  spiteful  hatred 
of  Herodias  (wh.  see),  because  he  had  rebuked 
Herod  for  making  her  his  wife  in  flagrant  defiance 
of  the  law  of  Israel  (Lv  18*«  20^).  Josephus,  on  the 
other  hand,  savs  that  Herod  put  the  prophet  to 
death  because  he  *  feared  lest  the  ^reat  influence 
John  had  over  the  people  might  put  it  in  his  power 
and  inclination  to  raise  a  rebellion  ;  for  they  seemed 
ready  to  do  anything  he  should  advise.'  The  two 
statements,  however,  are  not  irreconcilable ;  and 
certainly  the  evidence  of  Josephus,  whose  interests 
as  a  historian  lay  altogether  m  the  political  direc- 
tion, is  not  such  as  to  cast  any  suspicion  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  more  detailed  and  more 
intimate  Gospel  narrative.  It  may  very  well  havo 
been  the  case  that,  while  John's  death  was  really 
due  to  the  i.nplacable  hate  of  Herodias,  Herod  felt 
that  this  was  hardly  an  adequate  ground,  or  one 
that  he  would  caxc  to  allege,  for  the  execution  of 
the  Baptist,  and  so  made  political  reasons  his 
excuse.  Assuredly  there  was  nothing  of  the  politi- 
cal revolutionary  about  John ;  yet  hisextraoroinary 
influence  over  the  people  and  the  wild  hopes  raised 
among  certain  classes  oy  his  preaching  might  make 
it  easy  for  Herod  to  present  a  plausible  justifica- 
tion of  his  base  deea  by  representing  John  as  a 
politically  dangerous  person. 

There  may  seem  to  De  a  contradiction  within  the 
Evangelic  narratives  themselves,  when  we  find 
Mt.  saying  that  Herod  would  have  put  John  to 
death  but  that  he  feared  the  multitude  (14^),  while 
Mk.  alleges  that  Herod  *  feared  John,  knowing 
that  he  was  a  righteous  man  and  an  holy,  and 
kept  him  safe  .  .  .  and  heard  him  gladly  *  (6**). 
But  the  contradiction  lies  in  Herod's  character 
rather  than  in  the  testimonies  of  the  two  writers, 
and  the  words  iroXXd  ijirdpctf  *he  was  much  per- 
plexed' (Mk  6»  WH  and  liV),  explain  adequately 
enough  a  moral  situation  of  which  we  have  the 
final  revelation  in  Herod's  weakly  vacillating  be- 
haviour, 'letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,' 
when  Herodias  through  her  daughter  Salome  (Mt 
14*,  Mk  6^2;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XVllI.  v.  4)  presented 
her  horrible  request.  That  Herod  did  not  really 
regard  John  as  a  political  fanatic  is  suggested  by 
all  that  the  Gospels  tell  us  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  treated  him  while  he  lay  in  prison;  by  the 
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personal  audiences  he  granted  him  (Mk  6**),  and 
by  the  fact  that  he  allowed  him  to  have  intercourse 
with  his  disciples  (Mt  11',  Lk  ?**• "),  and  through 
them  to  exchange  messages  with  Jesus  (Mt  ll'~^ 
Lk  1^»). 

The  message  which  John  sent  to  Jesus  has  often 
been  regarded  as  exceedingly  Strang  on  the  part 
of  one  who  had  previously  &)me  so  signal  a  witness 
tliat  Jesus  was  the  Chnst,  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  he  sent  his  messengers  not  because 
there  was  any  wavering  of  his  own  faith,  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  wished  some 
confirmation  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  to  be 
given  (see  Bebb  in  Hasting'  DB  li.  680^).  But  the 
more  simple  explanation  is  also  the  one  which  is 
truer  to  human  nature.  The  depression  wrought 
by  imprisonment  on  one  accustomed  to  the  freedom 
oi  the  wUdemess,  together  with  his  disappointment 
at  the  seeming  delay  of  Jesus  to  assert  His  power 
and  authority  as  the  Christ  of  Israel,  had  resulted 
in  an  hour  of  the  power  of  darkness  in  the  soul 
of  the  great  prophet,  when  he  began  to  wonder 
whether  after  all  ne  had  not  made  a  great  mistake. 
That  in  spite  of  his  doubts  he  had  not  lost  his  faith 
in  Jesus  is  shown  by  the  veiy  fact  that  it  was  to 
Jesus  Himself  that  he  applied  to  have  these  doubts 
removed,  as  well  as  by  that  message  of  encour- 
agement and  'strong  consolation  which  the 
Bridegroom  sent  back  to  His  sorely  tried  friend : 
'  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in 
me'(Mt  11«,  Lk7^). 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Castle  of 
Machserus  (wn.  see)  was  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's 
imprisonment  (Ant,  XVIII.  v.  1,  2).  Machierus  was 
a  powerful  stronghold,  at  once  a  fortress  and  a 
palace  {BJ  VII.  vi.  1-3 ;  cf.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  V. 
xvi.  72),  situated  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  569  f.).  Within 
these  gloomy  walls,  then,  the  death  of  John  took 
place,  one  of  'those  awful  tragedies  for  which 
nature  has  provided  here  so  sympathetic  a  theatre ' 
{op.  cit.  in  loc.).  Of  this  tragedy  St.  Mark  has 
furnished  us  with  the  fullest  account  (6^'^)  in  a 
narrative  which  is  not  more  thrilling  in  its  dramatic 
vividness  than  it  is  instinct  with  the  elements  of 
what  might  almost  be  described  as  self-evidencing 
moral  and  historical  truth. 

vi.  John  and  his  Disciples. —Besides  the 
crowds  that  came  to  him  to  be  baptized,  John 
appears  to  have  drawn  around  him  a  circle  of  closer 
followers,  who  are  referred  to  in  all  the  Grospels  as 
his  'disciples*  (Mt  9"  [||  Mk  2«,  Lk  5»]  11*  [||Lk 
V^  »»],  Mk  6»  Lk  n\  Jn  1»- "  3*  4» ;  cf.  Ac  18» 
19^^')-  It  appears  that,  unlike  Jesus,  he  enjoined 
regular  fasts  upon  his  disciples  (Mt  9^^  ||),  ana  that 
he  also  gave  them  forms  ot  prayer  (Lk  IP)  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  frequently 
(Lk  5^).  Possibly  he  utilized  them  as  assistants 
in  the  work  of  baptizing,  for  which  he  could 
hardly  have  sufficed  personally  when  his  movement 
was  at  its  height. 

It  was  from  the  circle  of  these  disciples  of  the 
Baptist  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  immediately 
drawn  (Jn  1*"*^),  and  that  not  only  with  John's 
full  consent,  but  through  his  own  express  witness 
both  in  public  (Jn  l^**'-  **•)  and  in  private  (v.***)  to 
the  superior  worth  of  Jesus  and  to  his  own  function 
as  the  mere  herald  and  forerunner  of  the  latter. 
And  yet  he  did  not,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
decline,  after  Christ's  baptism,  to  stand  any  longer 
to  others  in  the  relation  of  a  master  to  his  disciples. 
Perfectly  loyal  as  he  was  to^  Him  whom  he  recog- 
nized as  the  Messiah,  he  evidently  felt,  as  Jesus 
also  did  previous  to  John's  imprisonment  (Jn  3''^'  ** 
4^-*-),  that  there  was  still  need  for  a  work  of  pre- 
paration, and  room  therefore  for  a  discipleship  to 
the  Forerunner.  But  when  his  disciples  grew 
jealous  of  the  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  Jesus, 
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and  came  to  him  with  their  complaint,  he  pro- 
claimed to  them  once  more  the  true  relation 
between  that  Other  and  himself, — 'He  must  in- 
crease, but  I  must  decrease,' — and  reminded  them 
how  he  had  said  from  the  first  that  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  but  was  sent  before  Him  ( Jn  3^ ;  cf .  IVf t 
3"  II). 

The  fidelity  of  John's  disciples  to  their  master  is 
shown  by  their  holding  togetner  and  continuing  to 
observe  his  prescriptions  after  he  was  cast  mto 
prison  (cf.  Mt  4"  ij  with  9^*  II),  by  their  attendance 
upon  him  during  his  captivity  (Mt  11***,  Lk  7"*  ^•''•)» 
and  by  their  loving  and  reverent  treatment  of  his 
corpse  (Mk  6^).  The  vital  impression  he  made 
upon  them,  and  the  self-propagating  power  of  the 
baptism  of  repentance  in  the  absence  of  a  higher 
teaching,  is  proved  b]^  the  fact  that  more  than  20 
years  afterwards,  and  in  the  far-off  city  of  Ephesus, 
St.  Paul  found  certain  disciples,  including  no  less 
a  personage  than  Apollos,  the  Alexandrian  Jew, 
who  knew  no  other  baptism  than  that  of  John  (Ac 
19"'-,  cf.  18»**).  Before  the  growing  light  of 
Christianity  John's  baj)tism  as  a  baptism  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Messiah  soon  vanished  away,  but 
the  traces  of  his  memory  and  influence  are  found 
lingering  long  afterwards  in  the  name,  doctrines, 
and  practices  of  the  Hemerobaptists,  who  claimed 
John  as  one  of  themselves  {Clem.  Horn.  iL  23 ;  cf. 
Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  HE  iv.  22 ;  Justin  Martyr, 
Di^.  c,  Tryph,  On  the  relation  of  the  Hemero- 
baptists to  John,  see  Lightfoot,  Colossians,  p. 
402  ff.). 

vii.  Our  Lord's  estimate  of  John.— The  task 
of  appreciating  the  character  and  activity  of  John 
the  baptist  is  rendered  easy  for  us  by  the  frequent 
utterances  of  Jesus  Himself.  If  the  worth  of 
praise  is  to  be  measured  by  the  lips  from  which  it 
falls,  no  mortal  man  was  ever  praised  so  greatly 
as  he  whom  Jesus  described  as  'a  burning  and 
a  shining  light '  ( Jn  5*^),  as  one  who  was  '  much 
more  than  a  prophet*  (Mt  11»  RV,  Lk  7»),  as  the 
Elijah  who  by  nis  coming  was  to  *  restore  all 
things'  (Mt  11"  iV^'y  Mk  ^^'•) ;  and  of  whom  He 
said  :  '  Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women  there 
hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist' 
(Mt  11" ;  see  the  whole  passage,  and  cf.  Lk  t^'-). 
That  John  had  his  limitations  Jesus  made  clear 
(Mk  2*"-),  but  He  attributed  these  not  to  any 
personal  shortcomings,  but  to  the  fact  that  he 
Delonged  to  the  time  of  preparation,  and  so  stood 
by  a  dispensational  necessity  outside  of  the  realized 
Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  ll»^  Lk  T®**). 

Aj^in  and  again  Jesus  revealed  His  sense  of  the 
Divine  value  that  attached  to  the  baptism  of  John. 
He  showed  it  when  He  insisted  on  submitting  to 
that  baptism  Himself,  and  by  the  words  He  used 
on  the  occasion  (Mt  3**).  He  showed  it  when  He 
asked  the  question,  '  The  baptism  of  John,  whence 
was  it?  from  heaven,  or  of  men?'  (Mt  21**  II),  a 
question  to  which  His  own  answer  was  self-evident, 
and  which  St.  Luke  answers  for  us  when  he  says 
that  'aJl  the  people  when  thev  heard,  and  the 
publicans,  justifiea  God,  being  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  John.  But  the  Pharisees  and  the 
lawyers  rejected  for  themselves  the  counsel  of  God, 
being  not  baptized  of  him '  Lk  7^*)'  And  may  we 
not  say  that  in  His  words  to  a  certain  Pharisee  (Jn 
3')  about  the  necessity  of  a  birth  '  of  water  and  the 
Spirit'  (v.*),  He  was  indicating  once  more  the  deep 
reli^ous  value  of  John's  water-baptism,  while  in- 
sistmg  at  the  same  time  on  the  indispensableness 
of  that  spiritual  birth  which  comes  only  from  above 
(v.*)?  "nme  after  time,  too,  even  to  the  closing 
days  of  His  ministry,  words  which  Jesus  let  fall 
reveal  to  us  that  He  carried  about  with  Him  con- 
tinually the  thought  of  His  predecessor's  career, 
and  perceived  the  bearing  of  its  lessons  upon  His 
own  ministry  and  earthly  lot  and  fate  (see  Mt  9^^- 
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2  jiar.  as.  nwi.  21"",  Lk  16").  And,  finnlly.  after  Hia 
resurrection,  we  And  that  as  He  had  justified  John 
aX  the  first  by  taking  np  liia  baptiam  of  preparation, 
«o  now  He  crowns  the  work  of  the  Forerunner  by 
instituting  the  baptism  of  the  Kingdom  itself  [Mt 
fS").  John  had  adopted  the  rite  as  the  distinctive 
symbol  of  hia  reforming  activity  and  the  gateway 
into  the  sphere  of  Messianic  preparation.  Jemis 
tranafoniKHl  it  into  a  sacrament  of  the  Christian 
Church— at  once  the  token  of  the  gospel  of  for- 

fi'vene»s  and  the  sign  and  eeal  of  discipleHhip  to 
imself. 

LrrmiTDRi.— BeUUrs  HCtJons  Sn  worlu  on  life  ot  Chrlit  b; 
ycKbder,  KeIdi,  Reiun,  Wriu,  Beyicbliig,  uid  EdnrhrLm  i 
Enid.  IlIvL  IW-XO-.Kermtii,  John  iSt  BaftM;  FtUbtr, 
JoAn  Uit  Boftitl;  RhUhkC  DB,  uti.  'John  the  Btptiat,' 
•BkpUmn.'uidvaLiLaiDL; /■/tff),i  .     _    .    . 

Baupt.  Jo/iamet  iter  Tdiffer ;  Borar 
dnrAJ^aniut;  Beeltj,  Sea  Hrnio, 
(imB]  tast.,  IT.  [IWSl  60. ;  SrpatUi 
...    ; —    ._  .   . — J,  MTU.' 
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JOHH    (THE    1P08TLE).-As  the  Gospels  ore 

hut  memorabilia  of  Jesna,  giving  relotively  but 
nieagre  occoants  of  His  life  and  works,  it  is  to  he 
expected  that  they  can  afford  us  only  glimpses  of 
the  Apostles.  Such  is  the  case ;  and,  while  a  few 
more  references  are  made  to  Peter,  Jamea,  and 
John  than  to  the  others,  wo  have  no  such  material 
as  allows  any  more  than  a  fragmentary  account  of 
anyone,  Tmdition  has,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
added  to  the  Scripture  narrative  a  story  of  sub- 
eefjuent  activity  and  fato.  For  convenience  of 
reference,  therefore,  to  all  that  is  known  of  John 
we  may  group  the  materials  under  the  following 
heads  :  (1)  those  found  in  the  Scriptures  ;  (2)  those 
given  us  by  tradition.  To  the  account  thus  obtained 
we  shall  add  a  brief  delineation  of  hia  character. 

i.  The  Testimony  OF  Scripture. —Preliminary 
to  giving  the  facte  in  their  chronological  order,  it 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  almost  universal 
identiti  cation  of  the  onnanied  disciple  of  the  Fourth 
Giospel  with  John.* 

John  is  first  introduced  to  us  a»  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Jn  l*").  How  long  he  had  been 
with  this  stem  preacher  of  the  desert  we  do  not 
know,  hut  the  time  was  one  ot  preparation  for 
the  higher  discipleship  soon  to  follow.  After  the 
Temptation  Jesus  returned  to  the  Jordan.  Then 
and  there  John  first  met  Jesus,  and,  with  Andrew, 
showed  such  deep  interest  in  Him  that  He  invited 
them  to  go  with  Him  to  His  abude.  So  critical 
was  the  hour  when  they  went — four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon — that  it  was  remembered  long  years 
after  (1""").  John's  home  was  in  Galilee  (pro- 
bably at  Bethsaida),  where   his  father,  Zebeilee,  a 


(ff.  Mt  2T«  with  Mk  15").  On  the  next  day  after 
his  first  meeting  with  Jeans,  John  accompanied 
Him  to  Galilee,  and  was  present  at  the  marriage 
fco.'jt  at  Cana  (Jn  2''"},  From  Cana  they  wept  to 
Cajiemaum,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  ready  for 

Some  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover.  At  this 
rat  Paivtovcr  Jesus  cleansed  the  Temple,  and  also 
'  did  signs '  wliiuh  awakened  popular  interest.  Here 
also  Ho  oonversed  with  Nicodemua  (a^-S").  The 
cajiital  had  not  shown  itself  ready  for  tlie  work  He 
wisheil  to  do,  HO  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  country 
of  Judita  and  summoned  the  people  to  the  baptism 
of  repentance,  just  as  the  Baptist  himself  was  doing. 
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John  was  with  Him  all  through  this  sojourn  of 
over  seven  months  in  Judie^,  and  doubtless  assisted 
in  the  administering  of  the  baptismal  rite,  for 
JesuB  did  not  Himself  baptize  {i'].  At  the  end  of 
this  period  Jesus  returned  by  way  of  Samaria  t« 
Galilee.  On  the  way  occurred  the  incident  of  the 
Samaritan  woman,  so  fully  depicted  for  as  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (4>-«').  Once  more  the  Master  came 
ti>  Cana,  and  while  there  cured  the  nobleman's  sun 
I  vv."'*).  For  a  brief  time  John  seems  now  [«  have 
been  at  home,  and  to  have  engaged  in  hb  customary 
bnsiness  of  fishing  ;  but  the  Baptist's  imprison- 
ment was  the  signal  to  Jesus  for  more  vigorous 
work,  and  He  appeared  at  the  Lake-side  to  call  to 
be  His  permanent  escort  the  men  who  hod  already 
acknowledged  Him  and  given  Him  some  service 
(Mk  l'"-*,  Mt  4"-*",  Lk  5'-").  John  now  entered 
upon  that  second  atajife  of  discipleship  which  was 
to  prepare  him  for  his  life-work.  The  record  of 
events  which  shows  Jesus  performing  miracles  and 
preaching  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee  is 
therecordof  Jolin'straining{seeMk  l"-2'').  When, 
some  time  afterwards,  John  was  chosen  to  the 
ApoBtolate  (Mk  31^"",  Mt  Iff"-",  Lk  e"-"),  it  was 
but  to  confirm  him  in  the  position  he  hod  already 
occupied,  and  to  make  more  definite  his  mission. 
At  this  time  JesuB  called  him  and  his  brother 
Boanerges,  that  is,  'sons  of  thunder'  (Mk3").    See 


As  from  this  time  onwards  the  most  of  John's 
experiences  were  common  to  oU  the  Apostles,  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  only  those  wliich  were  in  any 
way  exceptional  for   him.     They  are  sufficic"*  '" 


show  that  he  was  among  the  most  prominent  of 

EewBH  cmiocially  close  in 

friendship  to  the  Master.     With  Peter  and  James 


the  little  band,  and  that  £' 


.  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  (Mk  S",  Lk 
8").  These  three  were  with  Jesus  upon  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  (Mk  ff",  Mt  17",  Lk  9").  It  was 
John  who  '  answered  and  said,  Master  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  thy  name :  and  we  forbade 
him,  becaate  he  followeth  not  with  us '  (Mk  9",  Lk 
9").  It  waa  he  and  Jomee  who  wished  to  call 
down  fire  upon  an  inhospitable  Samaritan  village 
(Lk  9"|.  His  niiataken  ambition  for  high  place  at 
the  side  of  hia  Master  is  recorded  in  Mk  ICF,  Mt 
20".  He  took  part  in  the  questioning  about  the 
time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  prophecies 
concerning  Jerusalem  (Mk  13^).  He  and  Peter 
were  sent  to  make  ready  the  Passover  (Lk  22").  At 
the  supper  itself  he  reclined  '  in  Jesus'  bosom '  (see 
art.  Bosom),  and  asked  Him  who  it  was  that  wa8 
to  bo  the  betrayer  (Jn  IS"-"*).  In  the  garden  of 
Gethsemone  he  was,  with  Peter  and  James,  near 
his  Muster  (Mk  14*',  Mt  26").  Panic-stricken,  he 
Bed  with  all  the  other  disciples  at  the  time  of  tlie 
arrest  (Mt  26"),  but  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
followed  the  procession  to  the  palace  of  the  high 

friest  (.In  18'').  Being  known  to  the  high  priest, 
e  was  admitted  to  the  court  of  the  palace,  and 
secured  entrance  for  Peter  (v.").  Faithful  now 
to  the  lost,  lie  stood  near  the  cross,  and  there 
received  the  commission  to  care  for  the  mother  of 
Jesus  |I9*").  On  the  morning  of  the  reaurrec- 
tion  Mary  Magdalene  tells  him  and  Peter  of  the 
empW  grave,  and  they  hasten  together  to  the  spot 
(20*  *).  In  the  account  ot  the  appearance  of  the 
riaen  Lord  in  Galilee  (21>')  the  'sons  of  Zebedee' 
have  special  mention,  and  again  in  the  closing 
scene  and  words  ot  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  impres- 
sion that  be  should  not  die  before  the  Lord's 
coming  ia  corrected,  and  the  truthfulness  of  hia 
witneas  as  given  in  this  Gospel  confirmed  (21"'"). 

Outside  of  the  GoHpels  tliere  are  but  few  refer- 
ences to  him  in  the  NT.  In  the  Acts  he  ap]>eaTB 
twice  in  the  company  ot  Peter.  As  they  were 
going  to;rether,  at  the  hour  of  praj-er,  to  the 
Temple,  they  met  a  man,  lame  from  birth,  at  the 
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Beautiful  tiate,  and  cured  him.  Thu  ileed  caused 
gnmX.  excitement,  and  a  lar(;e  crowd  gathered 
around  them  in  Solomoo's  porch.  While  they 
were  i^peaking  to  the  people  the  authorities  came, 
And  'being  sore  troubled  because  they  taught  the 
people,'  arrested  them,  and  on  the  followinu  day 
brouKhC  them  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Ac  4^].  Later, 
he  and  Peter  were  sent  to  Samoiia  to  those  who 
hod  received  the  word  of  God  under  Philip's 
ministry,  and  '  they  prayed  for  these  that  they 
might  receive  the  Holv  Ghoat'  (8'*-"').  About 
A.U.  60  we  lind  John  in  Jeruxalem,  for  at  that  time 
Paul  meeta  him  there  and  coOHuJta  with  him 
regarding  his  work  among  the  Gentiles  (Gal  2'''). 
He  was  at  tliL*  time  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church.  The  only  other  mention  of  him  in  tlie 
NT  ifl  in  Rev  l*- ». 

ii.  Tre  testimony  of  tradition.— 1.  Regnrd- 
ing  John'a  residence  tn  Ephettis. — From  the  time 
of  liis  meeting  with  Paul  in  Jenisalem  nntil  his 
activity  in  later  life  at  Epheaus,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  Apostle.  Nicephonis  [HE  iL  2) 
tells  us  that  Mary  lived  with  John  in  Jerusalem  for 
eleven  years  after  the  death  of  the  Lord.  There  is 
nothing  unlikely  in  this  story,  nnlesait  be,  asGodet 
BDggeats,  that  'his  own  home'  (Jn  10'')  was  in 
Guilee  rather  than  in  the  capital,  in  which  cane 
there  would  be  an  explanation  of  the  Apostle's 
alwcDce  at  the  time  of  Paul's  firet  visit  U>  the  city 
(Gal  l"- ").  It  is  bnt  conjecture,  however,  wliich 
tixea  the  date  of  his  linal  departure  from  Jeni- 
Balem,  though  we  know  that  he  was  not  there 
when  Paul  came  for  the  laitt  time  (AcZl*^),  and 
that  the  signs  of  the  impending  destruction  of  the 
city  caused  all  the  Christians  to  retire  to  Petia, 
e.  68  A.Ii.  (Etta.  HE  iii.  5.  3).  It  is  of  more  moment 
to  inquire  why  he  should  go  to  Ephenua,  and  in 
answer  two  reasons  may  be  given  :  (a)  the  im|iort- 
anceof  this  city  aa  a  centre  fur  luiMioDary  activity  ; 
and  (6)  the  necesaity  of  carrying  on  and  devolopinR 
the  work  of  Paul.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ist 
cent.  '  the  Church's  centre  of  gravity  waa  tu>  longer 
at  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  not  yd  at  Rome ;  it  tuna  at 
Ephesus' (Thiersch, quotedby  Godet,  Com. on  John, 
vol,  i.  p.  45).  Not  only  within  the  borders  of  tliis 
city  had  Christianity  made  a  marked  impression, 
but  all  about  were  cities  in  which  the  CLarch  had 
been  eHtablished.  The  sevon  letters  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse enable  un  to  see  what  ceaseless  vigilanue  and 
intellii,'ent  care  were  nemled  to  protect  these 
Churches  from  error  in  doctrine,  and  to  keep  them 
faithful  in  life.  No  louder  call  for  Apostolic 
service  could  be  given  than  this  part  of  the  world 
was  then  giving,  and,  as  for  as  tradition  is  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  John  re- 
Bjionded  to  this  call.  Just  at  this  point,  however, 
criticism,  in  the  interest  of  its  discuHsions  regard- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gi^pel,  has  taken 
its  stand,  and  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  tradition 
is  untrustworthy.  TheEpbesian  residence  of  John 
is  therefore  a  critical  matter,  and  as  such  must 
be  given  somewhat  extended  attention.  The  main 
witnesi^es  for  the  common  tradition  are  Tren»'us. 
I'olycratefl  (Bisliop  of  Ephesus),  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

(a)  Irtnaua  bears  repeated  testimony  to  the 
Apostle's  presence  in  Asia,  nnd  says  explicitly  : 
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Lord,  whoi , ..._    __  , 

while  dwcUlnR  M  liph»ua'  (ado.  Uar.  Iii.  1).     Polrcarp 
□ot  nnly  inMtrvttcd  liy  the  Ap«EiH,  uid  huA  Intercoune  > 
muiy  who  hwl  Rcn  Chriat,  but  hs  ma  bIk  iiuLaUcd  ty  lh( 
ApoatlM  M  Bi.hop  in  Aidii  in  thB  Church  «  Hm. —      ...■-_.- 
■&W  hiui  {Folycai 

brJlLI^Dt  mut^ 
Inrned  Irom  tha  Apomi 

foundod  by  Paul,  «iul  will 
{W-llT).  '!■  ■  truthfal  wtl 


w  with 

ii  au7wU«t~y()uth^  lor  lieTived  verj'lonK, 

great  igv,  having  auffCRd  a  Kinrloui  and 

.  anri  hB.viiHr  alw&ya  tauj^  what  he  ha'l 

lao  tha  Church  at   Rphenii, 

John  livEd  til]  T«]an'»  lime 


is  enhanced  when 


one  marks  the  overlnpping  of  lives  which  is  here 
evident.  Polyearp  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  ye 
A.r>.  155  at  the  age  of  86.  He  was  bom,  thereioi 
69.     If  Jnhl ~     ■     .    .- 


Polyearp.     These  three 

__   __   _   _.   ..  century.     They  link  tocether 

in  such  a  manner  the  experienced  ul  personal  hsso- 
ciations  and  reverent  memories  that  the  evidence 
for  John's  presence  in  Ephesus  seems  well-nigh 
conclusive.  Its  cogency,  however,  is  supimsed  to 
be  greatly  weakened  by  two  important  considera- 
tions ;  [a)  the  silence  among  older  writers  regard- 
ing  the  Ephesian  residence,  and  [b)  the  possible 
contusion,  on  the  part  of  Irenreus,  of  John  the 
Apostle  with  John  the  Presbyter,  At  first  sight 
the  silence  of  Polyearp  and  Ignatius  is  surprising, 
but  it  is  not  beyond  explanation.  Polyearp  s  letter 
iM  to  the  Philippian  Church,  and  calls  for  no  refer- 
ence to  John.  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  Epistle  ot  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians 
is  not  so  easy  to  account  for,  but  an  ar^'ument 
from  silence  is  precarious  when  one  considers  how 
sparingly  he  brmgs  in  even  the  name  of  Paul.  It 
is  apparently  the  similarity  of  their  fortimeij  which 
leads  him  to  speak  of  Ihis  Apostle  at  all,  for  just 
as  Paol  had  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Cliurch  to  meet  hint  at  Miletus  on  his  way  to  im- 
prisonment in  Rome,  so  Ignatius  at  Smyrna  re- 
ceived a  delegation  from  Ephesus  (Ephcs.  12). 
This  would  exclude  any  reference  to  John  ;  nnd  in 
view  of  all  other  evidence,  it  can  be  as  certainly 
aihrmcd,  as  it  con  be  denied,  that  the  general 
reference  in  the  previous  section  covers  the  name 
of  John.  This  reference  is,  'May  I  be  found  in 
the  lot  of  the  Christians  of  Ephesus,  who  have 
always  been  of  the  same  mind  with  the  A{)Oslles 
through  the  power  of  Jesus  Clirist'  {E/iha,  II). 
When,  moreover,  one  takes  into  account  the 
scantiness  of  the  remains  of  this  early  period, 
the  probable  growth  of  John's  reputation  during 
the  2nd  century,  and  the  prevalence  in  the  Tgna- 
tian  Epistles  themselves  of  a  Johannine  tyiio  of 
teaching  (see  von  der  Goltn's  '  Ignatius  von  Antio- 
chien  als  Christ  und  Theolog'  in  fU,  Bd.  xii.  [1894]), 
the  ailment  from  silence  loses  much  of  its  force. 
The  other  consideration  urged  against  the  testi- 
mony of  Iremeus  is  really  a  seconding  of  tlie  cor- 
rection made  by  Eusebius  ot  the  declaration  of 
IrenEeus  that  '  I  apios  was  a  hearer  of  John  and  a 
companion  of  Polyearp'  (nrfu.  Eirr.  v.  33.  4).'  The 
wonts  of  EusebiiiB  are  found  in  bis  Histonj,  iii.  39. 
After  quoting  the  above  words  from  Ircna.'Hs,  he 
says,  'But  Papins  himself  by  no  means  declares 
that  he  was  himself  a  hearer  and  eye-witness  of 
the  holy  Apostles' ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  infer 
that  it  was  the  Presbyter  John  who  was  meant  in 
the  statement  of  Iremeus.  This  brings  us  to  the 
examination  of  the  witness  of  Papias  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  whole  question.  In  his  preface  to  Ins 
Expotitiom  of  the  Omelet  qft/ic  Lord  he  says  ; 
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*  But  I  shftll  not  hesilate  also  to  put  down  for  you  along  with 
m}'  interpretations  whatsoever  things  I  have  at  any  time  learned 
carefully  from  the  elders  and  carefully  remembered,  guarantee- 
ing their  truth.  For  I  did  not,  like  the  multitude,  take  pleasure 
in  those  that  speak  much,  but  in  those  that  speak  the  truth ; 
not  in  those  that  relate  strangle  oonunandments,  but  in  those 
that  deliver  the  commandments  given  by  the  Lord  to  faith  and 
springing  from  the  truth  itselt  If,  then,  anvone  came  who  had 
been  a  follower  of  the  elders,  I  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the 
words  of  the  elders— what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what 
was  said  by  Philip,  or  by  Thomas,  or  by  James,  or  by  John,  or 
by  Matthew,  or  b^  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Loid,  and 
what  things  Aristion  and  the  pre8b3rter  John,  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  say.  For  I  did  not  think  that  what  was  to  oe  gotten 
from  the  books  would  profit  me  as  much  as  what  came  from  the 
living  and  abiding  voice'  (Eus.  UB  iii.  39). 

A  just  interpretation  of  these  words  must  allow 
for  a  distinction  between  the  Apostle  John  and  the 
Presbyter  John,  but  the  inference  based  on  the 
tense  of  the  verb  in  the  sentence,  *What  things 
Aristion  and  the  Presb3rter  John,  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord,  «ay,' — that  Papias  was  actually  a  nearer 
of  the  Presbyter, — is  very  questionable.  Much  dis- 
cussion has  been  given  to  the  import  of  this  latter 
part  of  Paoias'  preface.  A  thoroughly  satisfactory 
understanding  is,  however,  that  which  makes  these 
words  we  have  just  quoted  refer  not  to  the  spoken 
witness,  but  to  the  written  testimony  of  Aristion 
and  the  Presbyter  John.*  In  his  search  for  en- 
lightenment Papias  inquired  after  the  unwritten 
sayings  of  all  referred  to  except  Aristion  and  John 
the  Presbvter.  In  their  case  nis  inquiry  was  con- 
cerning tiieir  written  sayings  about  wnich  there 
might  be  some  doubt.  *The  books,'  bearing 
possibly  such  titles  as  *  Narratives  of  Aristion,*  or 

*  Traditions  of  the  Presbyter  John,'  needed  con- 
firmation by  competent  witnesses.  Papias  had  not 
the  same  confidence  in  them  as  in  oral  reports. 
Points  which  confirm  this  understanding  are  (1) 
the  hesitation  of  Eusebius  about  his  own  inference 
that  Papias  was  an  actual  hearer  of  John  the 
Presbyter  ['  at  least  he  mentions  them  frequently 
by  name,  and  gives  their  traditions  in  writing' 
{HE  iii.  39)] ;  (2)  the  suggested  antitheses  in  the 
phrases  *hi8  own  writing  and  *anA%Titten  tradi- 
tion,' which  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the 
sources  of  Papias  later  on  in  the  same  section  {HE 
iii.  39:  'The  same  author  has  communicated  also 
other  things  that  came  to  him  as  from  unwritten 
tradition ' ;  *  but  he  also  commits  to  his  own  writ- 
ing other  narratives  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  of 
the  aforesaid  Aristion  and  traditions  of  the  Pres- 
byter John ').  *  HLs  own  writing '  suggests  some- 
body else's  writing;  the  'unwritten  tradition' 
suggests  written  tradition.  If  this  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  Papias  be  true,  then  it  affords  no 
evidence  that  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  the  Presbyter 
John.  Indeed,  it  does  not  require  us  to  think  that 
he  was  living  at  the  time  the  words  of  Papias  were 
written,  or  that  he  was  even  ever  in  Ephesus  at  all. 
The  only  support  we  have  for  this  last  supposition 
is  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  interests  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  by  some  other 
John  than  the  Apostle  cites   the  tradition  that 

*  there  are  two  monuments  in  Ephesus,  each  bear- 
ing the  name  of  John.' 

\ye  come  back  now  to  Irenseus.  The  statement 
which  he  makes  regarding  the  relationship  of 
Pajnas  to  the  Apostle  John  and  to  Polycarp  is  not 
derived  from  the  preface  of  Papias  (see  above),  and 
if  there  is  no  possible  confusion  in  the  two  Johns, 
we  need  only  ask  what  value  the  positive  state- 
ment of  IrensBUs  really  has.  Recall  for  a  moment 
his  reference  to  Polycarp.  If  these  words  are  true, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  then  it  was 
no  mere  passing  acquaintance  which  Irenzeus  had 
with  Polycarn.  He  had  carefully  observed  him, 
and  attentively  listened  to  his  discourses.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  he  understood  him,  whenever  he 

''See  Drummond,  The  Character  and  Autharthip  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  p]^  199-204. 


spoke  of  John,  to  be  referring  to  John  the  Pres- 
byter, and  was  Polycarp  himself  talking  of  his 
intercourse  with  John  the  Presbyter  ?  Such  confu- 
sion as  this  on  the  part  of  men  so  intimately  related 
is  quite  improbable.  Certainly  it  is  equally  improb- 
able that,  at  the  early  time  of  Polycarp,  John  the 
Presbyter  should  have  become  such  a  figure  in 
Ephesus  that  Polycarp  could  speak  of  him  exactly 
as  if  he  were  John  tne  Apostle.  There  is  there- 
fore no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  testimony 
of  Irenseus. 

(6)  In  turning  to  the  witness  of  Pohjcratcs,  it  is 
well  to  note  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  had 
seven  relatives  who  were  bishops,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  an 
old  enough  man  to  have  been  living  at  the  time  of 
Polycarp.  He  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  know 
fully  whereof  he  wrote.  This  fact  of  the  continuity 
of  ex])erience8  as  lying  behind  these  several  testi- 
monies needs  repeated  emphasis.  In  his  letter  to 
Victor  (see  Eus.  HE  v.  24)  he  is  writing  upon  the 
Quartodeciman  question,  and  citing  hb  autnorities 
for  the  observance  of  the  'fourteenth  day  of  the 
Passover  according  to  the  Grospel.'  Among  these 
he  places  'John,  who  was  both  a  witness  and  a 
teacher  who  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord, 
and  being  a  priest  wore  the  sacerdotal  plate.  He 
fell  asleep  at  Ephesus.' 

The  reference  to  one  *  who  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Lord'  seems  to  point  unmistakably  to  the  Apostle,  but  two 
statements  of  Polycrates  seem  to  some  to  run  counter  to  this : 
(1)  That  he  was  a  priest  and  wore  the  sacerdotal  plate  (r» 
wirmXat).  From  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  {Ucer.  xxvii.  14)  says 
the  same  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  it  is  probably  a 
purely  figurative  statement,  indicating  the  exalted  and  revered 
positbn  of  these  men  among  their  Christian  brethren.  (2)  The 
other  counter-statement  is  derived  from  the  notice  given  of 
Philip  in  this  same  letter.  It  is  claimed  that  Polycrates  has 
clearly  confused  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  hence  he  may 
have  in  the  same  way  confused  John  the  Apostle  with  John  the 
Ptesbyter.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  allusion  to  the 
daughters  of  Philip.  Briefly  stated,  the  disputed  evidence  is 
this.  Papias,  the  earliest  witness,  places  Philip  among  the 
Apostles  Xlla  iii.  SO).  Then  he  goes  on  to  relate  a  wonderful 
tale  which  he  heard  from  the  daughtera  of  Philip.  There  is  no 
indication  whatever  that  this  is  not  the  same  Philip  Just  referred 
to.  Polycrates  now  follows  with  his  testimony  that  among  those 
who  had  died  in  Asia  was  '  Philip,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
who  sleeps  in  Hierapolis,  and  nis  two  virgin  daughters  and 
another  daughter  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  now  rents  at 
Ephesus '  (//i?  iii.  31).  Again  the  reference  to  the  Apostle  is 
clear.  Clement  of  Alexandria  declares  that  the  Apostlcii  Peter 
and  Philip  had  children,  and  that  Philip  gave  his  daughters  to 
husbands  (Strom,  iii.  6).  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
Apostle  Philip  had  daughters.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
fusion. If  this  comes  in  at  all,  it  appears  in  a  statement  of 
Proclus,  who,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Philip  and  his  daughters, 
sa>'8:  'After  tnis  arose  four  prophetesses,  the  daughters  of 
Philip,  at  Hierapolis  in  Asia.  Their  tomb  is  there,  and  the  tomb 
of  their  father '  (IIE  iii.  31).  The  close  resemblance  of  this 
record  to  the  statement  in  Ac  210  makes  it  appear  that  the 
Evangelist  is  referred  to ;  but  even  if  the  identification  of  ttie  two 
Philips  be  here  allowed,  it  is  made  comparatively  late,  and  need 
not  involve  Polyc-rates.  *  The  report  of  Polycrates  deserves  our 
credence  rather  than  that  of  l»roclu8,  because,  in  the  firet  place» 
Polycrates  was  earlier  than  Proclus;  in  the  second  place, 
because  his  report  is  more  exact,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how, 
if  all  four  were  buried  in  one  place,  the  more  detailed  report  of 
Polycrates  couM  have  arisen,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite 
easv  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  more  ^neral  but  inexact  account 
of  i*roclus '  (McCJiffert  on  Eusebius,  m  loco).  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  we  have  in  Polycratoi,  as  a  contemporary  of  Irensus, 
an  independent  witness. 

{c)  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  story  of  the  young 
convert  who  subseonently  became  a  robber  that 
Clement  of  A  lexntiftria  H^e&kB  of  John's  residence 
in  Asia.  The  value  of  this  testimony  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Clement,  in  gathering  memoranda  to  be 

*  store<l  up  against  old  age  as  a  remedy  against  for- 
getfulness,'  had  collected  traditions  handed  down 

*  from  the  holy  Apostles  Peter,  James,  John,  and 
Paul,  the  sons  receiving  it  from  the  father.'  As 
Drummond  says  of  this  witness,  *  It  seems  probable 
that  we  have  fiere  a  distinct  line  of  tradition  which 
affords  independent  confirmation  of  the  statements 
of  Irenseus  and  Polycrates.'  The  clearness,  posi- 
tiveness,  and  fulness  of  the  witness  of  these  three. 
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taken  together  uitL  the  personal  relations  involved, 
eJibrilfl  aSequate  baais  fur  tho  general  belief  of  the 
Churt'h  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  John  made 
his  home  in  EphesoH. 

2.  Jicgardinj  JohiCi  banUhment  to  Patinos.^ 
The  discussion  of  the  dcliveianc^  of  tradition  in 
TBgard  to  John's  exile  in  Patmo*  m  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  authorshin  of  the  Apocalypae  (see 
art.  'John,  Gospel  of,' in  Hnstings' Z>B  u.  VOTfT.). 
The  references  to  this  fact  are  quite  nnmerous  in 
the  Father?,  and  begin  with  Clement  of  Alexamlria 
<A.t>.  190).  Tertullian,  Origen,  Ensebius,  Epi- 
phanins,  Jerome  all  speak  of  it,  but  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  tlnie  of  it.  Epiphanius  {Srcr.  12)  aasigna 
it  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  while  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Eusobins,  and  Jerome  place  it  in  the 
rei^  of  Doniitiaji.  Internal  evidence  from  the 
Apocalypae  itself  favours  an  early  time,  while 
tradition  b  explicit  sboat  the  later  date.  All 
testimonies  to  the  exile  are  probably  based  npon 
the  statement  found  in  Rev  1',  and  tliis  gives  no 
real  foundation  for  any  lianishnient  at  all.  If  John 
was  in  Patmoa,  it  nx&y  be  that  he  went  tliither,  as 
Weiss  Bupposea,  to  fand  a  reli^ous  retreat,  or,  as 
others  think,  to  avoid  pemecntion. 

3.  Regarding  John's  death. — In  accord  with  the 
statement  of  IrenieuH  that  'John  remained  amonc 
them  (the  disciples)  In  Asia  up  to  the  time  of 
Trajan'  [ntla.  liter,  ii.  22),  it  has  been  generally 
believed  tliat  tlie  Apostle  lived  to  a  ripe  old  a^e, 
and  died  qnietly  at  Epliesux.  Of  late  tnis  opinion 
has  l)een  earnestly  disputed,  on  the  basin  of  a 
statement  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Georgius 
Haniartolos  {9th  cent.),  which  roads,  'Papias, 
Bishop  of  Hierapolia,  declares  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  that  John  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews.'  This  testimony  has  been 
conlirni^  by  the  de  Boor  Fragment,  which  cx- 
presutly  says  that  Papiaa  tells  in  hia  second  book 
of  the  death  of  James  and  John  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  Of  conrse,  if  Jolm  the  Apostle  died  in 
this  way,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  take  some 
other  John  as  the  John  of  Ephesus ;  and  all  the 
testimony  of  Iremeuu,  Polycratea,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  has  a  confusion  of  names  nnderlyini; 
it ;  also  the  John  of  the  Apostoliu  council  (Gal  2^ 
waa  not  the  son  of  Zebedee.  All  this  is  by  no 
means  likely.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  record  of  Goorgios — such  as 
Lightfoot's  supposition  of  a  lacuna,  which  was 
later  filled  in  as  we  now  have  it  (see  Essay 
on  Siipemalitml  Rtligiim,  p.  211  IT,);  or  Zahn's 
{ForgcJt.  vi  H7-151)  of  an  interpolation,  and  that 
Papias  was  really  referring  to  the  Baptist :  but  the 
more  probable  explanation  is  that  the  statement 
aruHe  from  a  desire  to  find  a  fulfilment  of  Mk 
Iff^",  and  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  word 
/laprupwr,  which  in  its  earlier  sense  did  not  neces- 
sarily involve  death.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to 
understand  why  Eusebios  and  others  ignored  the 
fact,  if  such  it  was. 

Thus  far  we  have  sought  to  get  at  the  real  facts 
of  tradition.  It  will  surprise  no  one  to  know  that 
the  life  of  one  so  eminent  as  John  was  embeltished 
with  all  manner  of  legends,  such  as  his  meeting 
with  Cerinthus  in  the  tatb-house  at  Ephesus  (ado. 
Bar.  iii.  3,  4} ;  his  bein^j'  carried  in  extreme  old 
age  to  the  church,  and  saying,  '  Little  children,  love 
one  another '  (Jerome,  Cota.  ad  Gal.  vi.  11);  his 
recovery  of  tho  young  robber  from  his  life  of 
shame  {Eus.  HE  lii.  23} :  his  immersion  in  a  cal- 
dron of  boiling  oil  (Tert.  PrtcKript.  Har.  ch. 
xxvi.);  and  a  number  of  others.  Some  of  them 
may  have  germs  of  truth  in  them.  They  all  seek 
in  some  way  to  illoBtrate  the  noble  character  of  the 
man,  or  («  interpret  the  prophecy  of  the  Gospels 
regarding  his  earthly  destiny. 

iiL  The  CHARACTEB  of  JoHK.— It  is  commonly 


thought  that  John  was  of  a  gentle,  contemplative 
nature,  and  almost  effeminate  in  character.  Con- 
teinplative  he  was,  and  the  Gospel  is  but  an 
expression  of  his  profound  meditation  npon  the 
character  and  work  of  his  Master :  bnt  a  moment's 
reflexion  upon  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Gospelit 
(see  Mt  a^",  Lk  9*  "),  in  correspondence  with 
which  ore  some  of  the  legends  regarding  his  lat^r 
life,  will  show  that  this  Apoetle  was,  at  least  in 
earlier  life,  impetuous,  intolerant,  and  ambitious. 
Doubtless  he  was  efl'ectively  monlded  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  during  his  long  discipleship,  but  he  was 
always  stem  and  uncompromising  in  hLs  hatred  «f 
evil  and  in  his  defence  of  truth.  He  loved  with  a 
strong,  passionate  devotion,  and  he  hated  all  wrong 
and  untruth  as  only  one  can  who  understands  aa 
profoundly  as  he  did  the  significance  of  his  Lord 
and  His  teaching.  Because  of  his  profound  under- 
standing, he  writes  as  one  who  has  an  immediate 
Birception  of  truth.  He  does  not  reason  as  does 
atil.     He  MW  '  the  King  in  hU  beauty,'  or,  to  use 


hUo 


J  Father  ' 


'the  g 


9  strength  and  dev 


made  him  tender  and   abundantly  helphi 
was    the    finest    type   of   strong  manhood   made 
beautiful  by  spiritual  purity. 
LimLATi-m.— Among  thu  mfirB  recmt  vtorlis  which  diBCoM 

tollDwing;  Jami:"  Drummomt.'rAi  CTmrortirond  JiifftwiAi> 
Bftbi  fZurthQ<m)ti:  V.  H.  BUnbm,  Tlie  detpeU  aa  II Marital 
DMuiwrnU;  W.  SMicUy.  Thr  Critieitm  bJ  Vu  Fsurih  Goi^; 
A.  C.  UcalBert,  The  ApatoUt  Aat;  Enci/e.  Bibl.  RrU  'John, 
Son  ol  Zsbedce':  Hutliin'  BB.  srt.  'John,  the  Ap«t1e'; 
Hmack.  Chronol.  drr  AUeiriiL  Lit.  bit  Jliuibiui.  pp.  320^^40, 
lae-WO :  Kcim,  GacH.  Jau  urn  Saiara.  En^.  a.  i.  |vp.  211-S32. 
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e.  Evldf  iu:e  afforded  by  the  QuArtodecLuAu  controvtrsy. 
7.  Tht  Alogi. 
^il.  JpttmaJ  ev'idenoe  of  Aothonhlp. 

i.  The  author  ia  ■  Jtw  at  Pslatine. 

4.  Relallonshhi  to  Jmu  snd  Uw  Apodclic  drde. 

iij.  The  dlvenrenc«A  fn>m  the  Synoptic  ruTTSUve. 
iv.  The  probSm  ol  tba  hWoricitJ'  of  lie  OoipeL 

Introduction. — It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  was  in  being  before  tho 
Gospel  records  were  vfritten.  They  did  not  origin- 
ate the  institution,  but  are  themselves  the  expres- 
sion of  it.  Previous  to  the  publication  of^  the 
Joliannine  Gospel,  which  is  tlie  latest  of  the  four, 
St.  Paul  had  completed  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  ( 
and  in  Ephesus,  where  tlie  Gospel  was  written,  his 
doctrine  had  already  an  assured  place  in  the  Chri.t- 
tian  Church.  It  is  therefore  hisConcally  untrue  to 
say  that  faith  in  the  Divine  Person  and  work  of 
Jesus  is  destroyed  if  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth 

faitlT 
investigation. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  authorship  of  this 
Gospel  is  more  than  a  merely  academic  one.  It 
occnpieA  a  unique  }M«idon.  None  of  the  other 
three  claims  to  be  written  by  the  man  w*hoBO  name 
it  bears,  but  the  Fourth  Goepel  is  issued  with  an 
explicit  statement  to  that  eBect  (21'*).  Moreover, 
its  contents  are  vitally  connected  with  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  author.  The  verv  way  in  which 
his  identity  is  studiously  concealed  shows  that  tha 
writer  is  himself  conscious  that  the  Gos]>el  contains 
a  personal  testimony,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
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present  as  objective  and  impersonal.  We  desire  to 
Know  who  it  is  that  claims  to  be  an  eye-witness ;  who 
it  is  that  narrates  events  and  discourses  of  Jesus  so 
distinct  in  character  from  the  S^optics,  and  yet 
meant  to  occupy  a  j[>lace  alongside  these  without 
contradiction  ;  who  it  is  that  has  so  boldly  mingled 
historic  fact  and  ideal  conceptions,  that  nas  ^ven 
to  the  Person  of  Christ  a  timeless  cosmic  signi- 
ficance, and  has  represented  our  Lord  in  His  acts 
and  in  His  words  as  Himself  justifying  that  im- 
pression and  those  claims.  If,  as  is  certain,  the 
work  is  influenced  by  developed  theological  con- 
ceptions, and  reflects  the  contemporary  historical 
situation  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  aesire  to  be 
certain  that  the  WTiter  was  in  a  position  not  seri- 
ously to  misrepresent  the  actual  facts.  Tlus  is  no 
merely  antiquarian  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  be  read  as  the 
work  of  the  Apostle,  and  it  would  seriously  detract 
from  its  value,  if,  as  extreme  critics  are  more  and 
more  inclined  to  allow,  that  claim  means  only  that 
it  contains  a  nucleus  of  Johannine  tradition.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  all  partition  theories  of  the 
Gospel  {e.g,  Wendt's),  and  it  is  assumed  in  this  article 
that  their  authors  have  failed  to  prove  their  case. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer  was  the  beloved 
disciple,  an  eye-witness  possessing  a  specially  inti- 
mate knowleuge  of  the  mmd  and  cnaracter  of  Jesus, 
we  have  an  assurance  that  when,  for  example,  he 
"\vrot«  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Gospel,  ne  felt 
himself  in  touch  not  merely  with  current  theolo^cal 
thought,  but  with  the  historic  fact  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  So  far  from  being  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Johannine  authorship,  the 
Prologue  even  gains  in  value  and  signiflcance  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  traditional  view.  The  striking 
juxtaposition  in  the  Prolo^e  of  the  timeless  Logos 
idea  and  the  historical  witness  of  the  Baptist,  to 
whom  the  conception  was  unfamiliar,  and  the  fre- 
quent mention  ot  the  Baptist  throughout  the  Gospel, 
even  at  times  when  the  situation  scarcely  demands 
it  {e.g.  10**-^),  are  saved  from  abruptness  only  if  the 
writer  is  developing  an  impression  made  on  him  by 
liis  earliest  teacher,  who  led  him  to  Christ.  His 
experience  stretches  in  one  continuous  whole  from 
that  time  to  tliis  when  he  l>egins  to  write. 

I.  ExTEiiSAL  Evidence  for  tub  author- 
ship OF  THE  Fourth  Gospel.— The  face  of  the 
Johannine  problem  has  greatly  changed  since  the 
days  of  Baur  and  his  school.  The  prophecy  of 
Lightfoot,  that  *  we  may  look  for^'ard  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  held  discreditable  to  the  reputation 
of  any  critic  for  sobriety  and  judgment  to  assign  to 
this  (.vosjiel  any  later  date  than  the  end  of  the  first 
century  or  the  very  beginning  of  the  second,'  has 
been  amply  fulfilled.  80-110  A.D.  may  be  regarded 
as  tlie  termini  a  quo  and  ad  quern  for  the  date  of  the 
writing,  and  the  trend  of  modem  opinion  is  towards 
the  end  of  the  1st  century.  This  result  makes  it 
(lesinihle  to  throw  the  emphasis  in  a  less  degree  on 
tlie  external  evidence  for  an  early  date,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  on  the  evidence  for  the  Apostolic 
authorship.  If,  however,  the  problem  of  external 
evidence  i»e  presented  in  this  form,  we  must  guard 
ourselves  against  a  certain  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  meagre  results.  In  tlie  first  place, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Apostolic  author- 
ship was  contested  in  the  2nd  cent,  except  by  the 
Al«»«ri ;  and  none  that  it  was  ever  debated.  Tlie 
questions  that  agitated  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  i 
this  period  seem  to  have  been  entirely  doctrinal 
((inosticism  and  Montanism).  Again,  it  is  not  until 
the  latter  i>art  of  the  century  that  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  distinct  value  attached  to  each  separate  : 
Gospel.  Ei'a77^X(oi'  was  the  term  employed  to  denote  \ 
the  general  contents  of  those  l)ooks  that  embodied  : 
the  facts  concerning  the  life  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  and  we  tirst  find  the  term  ei/ayyAta  in  Justin 


(Apol.  I.  Ixvi.).  The  contrast  between  tne  Synop- 
tics and  John  in  this  period  arose  entirely  from  the 
diflerences  in  subject-matter,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  set  on  a  lower  plane 
of  authority. 

One  remarkable  fact  in  connexion  with  the  external  evidence 
is  that  none  of  the  writers  in  questicm  ever  actually  calls  St  John 
an  ApoetJe.  This  fact  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  opponents  of  the 
Apostolic  authorship.  It  is  true  thai  Irennus  speaks  of  *  John 
and  tJie  other  Apostles '  j  but  in  referring  to  St  John  idone  he 
always  calls  him  *  tiie  disciple.'  This  is  m  accordance  ndth  the 
usage  of  the  Fourth  Oospcd  itself,  where  the  title  kvUxtkn  is 
only  once  used  (13i<Di  <^n<i  there  in  a  sense  that  seems  to  depre- 
cate any  presumptuous  or  mercenary  claim  to  official  poeinon. 
If  such  claims  were  rife  in  Ephesus,  perhaps  St  John  himself 

Preferred  to  be  known  as  *  disciple.'  (Cf.  H.  T.  Purchas,  Johann. 
*roblem8  and  Modem  Jfeedit  ch.  iii.). 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail, 
working  backwards  from  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent., 
the  evidence  of  those  Ecclesiastical  writers  who 
have  made  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

1.  A  group  of  writers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
2nd  cent,  whose  geographical  distribution  over  the 
Christian  Church  gives  evidence  of  a  widesprecui 
tradition, 

(1)  IrensBUS  was  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul.  His 
work  entitled  Against  Heresies  has  come  do^Ti  to 
us,  and  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius  we  possess  other 
fragments.  An  important  letter  to  rlorinus  has 
also  been  preserved.  The  date  of  his  literary 
activity  may  be  put  within  the  limits  173-190.  He 
explicitly  attributes  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the 
Apostle,  and  gives  it  a  place  alongside  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  He  says  that  *  John,  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord,  who  leaned  upon  His  breast,'  wrote  it 
*  while  dwelling  in  Ephesus,  the  city  of  Asia '  (adv. 
Hcer.  III.  i.  1).  Stress  is  also  to  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  Irenrous  speaks  of  the  Grospels  not  merely  as 
Apostolic,  but  also  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  him  the  tradition  of  the  fourfold  Gospel,  which 
he  supports  strongly,  has  passed  into  a  deep  spiritual 
fact,  which  he  seeks  to  establish,  not  by  bringing 
forward  proofs  of  authorship,  but  in  his  weU-known 
mystic  fashion.  *  The  gospel  is  the  Divine  breath 
or  word  of  life  for  men  ;  there  are  four  chief  winds ; 
therefore  four  Gospels.*  He  brings  forward  other 
analogies,  all  of  which  are  equaUjr  fanciful,  but 
serve  to  show  that  this  firm  belief  in  the  fourfold 
Gospel  as  a  Divine  arrangement  could  not  have  been 
a  creation  of  his  own  mind,  but  represents  a  tradition 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  opinion  of  Irenanis 
is  corroborated  by  a  contemporary  letter  written  by 
the  members  of  the  Churches  at  Vienne  and  Lyons 
to  the  brethren  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  time  of 
])ersecution  in  177.  Thus  Irenaeus  is  in  touch  Mith 
the  living  Church  around  him. 

(2)  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  author  of  a 
statement  preserved  by  Eusebius  (HEy\.  14),  which 
professes  to  represent  *  the  tradition  of  the  Presby- 
ters from  the  first  {xapdboaiv  riay  dp^Kadev  irp€<r- 
Bvripiav)  that  John,  last,  having  observed  that  the 
oodily  things  [<7-a;/xartx(l,  i.e.  the  simple  facts  relating 
to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ]  had  been  set  fortli 
in  the  Gospels,  on  the  exhortation  of  his  friends 
(yv(i)pifioi)y  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  oroduced  a  spiri- 
tual Gospel.'  From  about  189,  Clement  was  head 
of  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria. 
His  great  reverence  for  his  teacher  Panta»nus,  who 
also  preceded  him  in  office,  may  fairly  l)e  regarded 
as  indicating  that  he  represents  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition  at  Alexandria.  He  was  also  in  living 
touch  with  opinion  at  other  centres.  He  travelled 
in  Greece,  Magna  Grwcia,  Syria,  and  the  East, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information 
al)out  the  Apostolic  tradition.  In  his  extant  writ- 
ings he  quotes  words  from  all  the  four  Gospels, 
regards  them  as  possessing  Divine  authority,  and 
lays  great  emphasis  on  the  differences  between 
them  and  other  writings  professing  to  be  GosjhjIs. 
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(3)  Tertallian  was  a  famous  theologian  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  was  bom  at  Carthage  about 
160.  The  style  of  his  writing  suggests  that  he  was 
trained  as  an  advocate.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of 
great  learning.  Jerome  speaks  of  nis  *  eager  and 
vehement  disposition,'  and  his  habit  of  mind  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  philosophic  temper  of 
Clement.  It  is  needless  to  quote  passages  from  his 
writings,  as  he  undoubtedly  assumes  without  ques- 
tion the  genuineness  of  the  Gros(>el,  and  lays  under 
contribution  every  chapter.  Little  is  known  of 
his  personal  life,  but  he  was  certainly  in  touch  with 
theological  opinion,  not  only  at  Carthage,  but  also 
at  Rome.  In  the  line  of  argument  that  he  adopts 
in  his  reply  to  Marcion  he  is  concerned  above  aU 
else  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  in 
line  with  Apostolic  tradition.  He  makes  appeal  in 
another  writing,  rfc  Prcescriptione  Hafreticoruniy 
to  the  testimony  of  those  Churches  that  were 
founded  by  Apostles,  or  to  whom  Apostles  declared 
their  mina  in  letters.  Among  these  he  mentions 
Ephesus,  evidently  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
St  Jolin.  His  terni  for  the  fourfold  Gospel  is  a 
legal  term,  Evangelicum  Instrumentum,  i.e.  a  valid 
document  finally  declaring  the  mind  of  the  Churcli 
with  regard  to  spiritual  truth.  He  became  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  Montanists,  and  would  on 
that  account  be  predisposed  to  combat  any  objec- 
tion, if  it  had  been  urged,  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  questions  of  literary  criticism,  applied  to 
the  Gospels.  In  his  reply  to  Marcion  he  makes 
careful  and  scholarly  investigation  into  the  text  of 
St.  Luke,  and  is  able  to  prove  that  Marcion's  Gospel 
is  a  mutilated  copy. 

(4)  The  Muratorian  Fra^ent  on  the  Canon. 
— This  fragment  contains  the  earliest  kno^^-n  list  of 
the  books  that  were  regarded  at  the  date  at  which 
it  was  written  as  canonical.  It  was  published  in 
the  year  1740  by  an  Italian  scholar,  MuratorL 

Ldghtfoot,  Westcoti,  and  others  argue  for  a  date  150-175 ;  but 
Salmon,  Zahn,  and  Hamack  agree  in  placing  its  date,  from 
internal  evidence,  not  earlier  than  a.d.  200.  Sanday,  in  his 
GotqtelH  in  the  Second  Century  (pp.  264-2G6),  suggests  170-180, 
and  perhaps  within  ten  years  later.  Stanton,  in  The  GomeU  at 
Uistorieal  Documents  (p.  247,  n.  1),  inclines  to  the  later  date. 

Tlie  writer  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Fourth  Cxospel  which  is  plainly  legendary.  The 
important  statement  in  it  is  that  the  Gospel  is  the 
work  of  St.  John  {Johannes  ex  discipulis),  who  is  also 
the  author  of  at  least  two  of  the  Epistles  (in  suis 
epistolia).  The  further  statement  is  made  that  he 
resolved  to  write  it  after  a  fast  had  been  held,  and 
at  the  request  of  contemporary  Christians  (cohort- 
antibtis  condisciptdis  et  episcopis  suis),  and  the  con- 
currence is  also  claimed  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
(recognoscentHnis  cunctis).  The  second  statement 
seems,  like  the  yyihpifjM.  of  Clement,  to  be  founded 
on  Jn  V*  and  21**,  and  possesses  no  independent 
value,  except  as  an  interpretation  of  internal  evi- 
dence. 

Tlie  object  of  the  author  was  clearly  contro- 
versial, '  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  separation  between 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  Apostolic  age  and 
modem  additions'  (Salmon,  Introduction^  p.  46). 
He  strongly  protests,  for  example,  against  the  in- 
clusion oiffermas  in  the  Canon,  though  he  has  no 
objection  to  its  being  'read.'  Bacon  (Hibhert 
J  animal,  April  1903)  has  interpreted  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  as  indicating  the  existence  of  controversy 
in  the  Church  at  that  date  as  to  the  Apostolic  author- 
ship ;  but  the  emphasis  on  that  question  might 
easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  historicity 
— the  varia  principia  of  the  Gospels — was  alone  in 
question.  There  is  no  attempt  to  Jiarmonize  the 
statements  in  the  various  Grospels ;  but  it  is  sought 
to  secure  for  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  Groepel 
a  place  of  equal  authority  with  the  other  three. 


Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  NT  Canon  the 
admission  of  a  book  was  not  decided  solely  on  the 
question  of  authorship,  but  far  more  on  the  general 
consideration  whether  its  teaching  was  congruent 
with  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Salmon 
thinks  that  the  writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
is  arguing  against  the  Montanists,  and  Zahn  and 
Drummond  that  he  is  opposing  the  Alo^  (see 
below).  The  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Gospel  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fact  of 
the  Apostolic  authorship  was  already  well  estab- 
lished and  well  knoivTi.  An  additional  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  tliat  the  historicity  alone  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  writer  is  that  the  words  of  the 
First  Epistle  (it  is  true  in  a  somewhat  inaccurate 
rendering),  *  What  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and 
heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
these  things  we  have  written '  (hcec  scripsimus),  are 
quoted  as  a  reference  by  the  author  to  his  Gospel. 

(5)  TheophiloB,  bishop  of  Antioch  (c.  a.d.  180), 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  defence  of  Christi- 
anity, addressed  to  Autolycus, '  a  real  or  imaginary 
heauien  friend  of  wide  learning  and  high  cmture ' 
(Watkins).  He  is  the  earliest  writer  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  who,  while  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
Gospel  (1"),  also  refers  to  St.  John  by  name.  His 
words  are,  *  We  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  all  Spirit-bearing  men,  among  whom  John 
says ' ;  and  then  follow  verbatim  quotations  from 
the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel.  There  are  also  other 
sentences  in  his  work  that  recall  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
It  is  significant  also,  as  belying  any  appearance  of 
controversy  as  to  the  autnorship  of  tne  Gospel, 
that  he  introduces  the  name  of  St.  John  in  this  quite 
incidental  fashion.  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels 
are  also  attributed  to  him,  but  their  genuineness, 
upheld  b^  Zahn,  is  assailed  by  Hamack.  This  part 
ot  his  evidence  must  at  present  be  set  aside. 

2.  JuBtin  Martyr. — The  works  of  Justin  that 
are  relevant  in  tliis  connexion  are  the  two  Apologies 
and  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  They  may 
be  set  within  the  limits  A.D.  140-161.  Palestine 
was  his  birthplace,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  his  father,  who  was  a  heathen.  He  was 
an  ardent  student  of  philosophy,  and  after  an  un- 
satisfying exi)erienoe  of  various  teachers  he  ulti- 
mately became  a  Platonist.  After  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  of  which  he  gives  a  full  account  in 
Tryj^ho^  ii.-viii.,  he  was  *  kindled  with  love  to 
Chnst,'  and  consecrated  his  philosophic  attainments 
to  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Among  the  authorities  to  which  Justin  refers  in 
the  course  of  his  WTitings,  he  gives  an  iniix>rtant 
place  to  *  The  Memoirs  of  Christ,  composed  by  the 
Apostles  and  those  who  followed  them.  The  1>attle 
of^criticism  still  rages  around  the  question  whether 
Justin  includes  in  these  Memoirs  only  the  four 
Gospels.  It  may  now,  at  least,  be  regarded  as 
settled  amongst  all  classes  of  critics  that  Justin 
makes  use  oi  the  Gospel  (cf.  Schmiedel,  Encyc. 
Bibl.,  art.  *  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,'  ii.  2546).  It  is 
not  so  generally  admitted  that  he  includes  it 
among  his  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  deny  that  Justin  regarded  the  Gospel  as 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  are  laid  under  the  neces- 
sity of  explfdning  how  his  contemporary  Irenseus 
could  be  so  assured  that  the  Gospel  is  a  genuine 
Apostolic  work. 

(1)  Quotations. — The  locus  classicus  in  Justin  is 
the  passage  on  Baptism  (Apol.  I.  Ixi.).  He  describes 
how  those  who  are  about  to  make  a  Christian  pro- 
fession— 

'are  brought  by  U8  where  there  is  water,  and  are  bom  again 
in  the  name  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  are  bom  again.  For 
in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  I»rd  of  the  universe,  and 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thej'  then 
receive  the  washing  with  water.  For  Christ  also  said,  "  Except 
ye  be  bom  again,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 


JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF 


JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF 


This  passage  immediately  recalls  Jo  S"*' 
language,  however,  revaala  eome  striking  va 
from  the  text  of  the  Gospel.  No  one  would 
endorse  the  verdict  of  the  author  of  Suptrtutiaral 
Jicligion,  tliat '  there  does  not  exist  a  sinKte  linguistic 
trace  by  which  the  passage  in  Justin  can  be  con- 
nectrai  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  It  may  be  con- 
ceded that  some  of  his  expressiouH  have  more  than 
An  accidental  relationship  with  Mt  IS'.  Justin 
certainly  u.'^es  imrftrrTiB^iTt  ('bom  again'}  instead 
oi  ytrt7i0%  inai9tv  I'bom  from  above')  of  the  Fourth 
GoBi)el,  but  this  variation  in  at  least  a  pos^ble 
rendering  of  the  Johannine  expression.  There  are, 
however,  other  linguistic  dilTerencos.  Tlie  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  discovery  that  in  the  Clemenlirui 
JtamUiea  [x\.  36)  there  ia  a  passage  containing  similar 
lin^istic  deviations  from  the  Gospel.  Has  their 
author  co|aed  Justin,  or  does  the  Mmilarity  point 
to  the  use  by  both  of  a  common  source  other  than 
the  GoKpcl?  The  fact  that  the  context  in  each  is 
quite  dinerent  excludes  the  first  hypotheais,  and  the 
second  may  well  be  viewed  as  improlxible,  until  the 
alleged  coiumon  source— that  'gliost-like' Gospel  of 
which  Volkmar  K|>eaks— hoA  emerged  from  the  place 
of  fliades,  and  embodied  itself  in  a  MS  (cf.  Drum- 
Juond,  Charattcr  and  Authorship,  pp.  88-M). 

It  ouj^ht  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  high 
prolHihility.  amounting  to  certaintv,  that  Justin 

3 notes  Jn  3*"',  that,  giving  due  weight  to  linguistic 
ifferences,  the  Fourth  (^pel  is  the  only  source 
Itnown  ta  us  from  which  he   could  have  derived 


John  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  both  Justin  and 
St.  John  expressly  eonneotod  this  thought  with  the 
rite  of  Baptwm.  As  regards  the  impossibility  of  a 
second  physical  birth,  it  in  t«  be  noted  that  this 
somewhat  wistful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wilfully 
absurd,  objection  of  Nicodemus — which  in  theGosjicI 
IB  the  Bjinptoni  of  a  heart  profoundly  moved,  and 
bas  a  living  place  in  the  context — is  prosaically 
tcproduued  by  Justin.^  This  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  familiar  association  of  ideas  derived  from  the 
IJassoce  in  Jn  3.  The  words,  '  for  Christ  also  said,' 
introduce  the  quotation,  and  the  document  from 
which  it  is  taken  is  clearly  looked  upon  as  an 
authoritative  source  for  the  words  of  Chnst. 

Justin  has  other  correspondencea  with  the  pecu- 
liar thought  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  He  tutes  the 
title  MoBoyjj^i  of  Christ,  and  in  the  neict  sentence 
speaks  of  the  Virgin-Birth  {Dialogue  105).  adding 
Uie  words,  '  as  we  have  learned  from  the  Memoirs." 
Thi«  seems  lo  point  to  a  combination  of  St.  John 
and  the  Synoptics.  Justin  has  also  made  much  use 
cf  the  thought  of  the  Logos  Gospel  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  and  his  teacliing  on  that  subject  is 
influenced  by  the  theology  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
Bometimes  urged  as  an  objection  that  Justin  does 
not  make  more  use  of  the  authority  ot  the  Gospel 
in  his  teachiuE  about  the  Logos,  hut  this  is  to  pro- 
BupiMwe  that  the  thought  was  lirst  Buggestcd  to  him 
liy  that  source.  Justin's  philosophy  is  filled  with 
Alexandrine  ideas,  but  the  thought  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos  of  which  Justin  makes  use  in  found 
only  in  St.  John  {Apol.  L  33f.  The  Joliannine  ex- 
pressions ^wT,  irdpf  are  also  found  in  Justin. 

On  UiB  miettlan  ot  tha  nbtionihip  bclrncn  .Imtfn  uh)  llw 
frMTWntnltheCijfpri^/'Btsr.dlMorereiiin  Iftfi, ■« Histlnm' 
0jBlir.G3£I>;  Drumniand,CAanic((raniiJ(iUiinAi>.np.1fil-lSSL 
The  cvidcn™  la  InnimciEnt  lo  woie  ih»t  Ihii  Oonid  [■  one  ol 
JiwOn'i  Hmolra.  LtAiy  ind  AunKk  bold  tlut  &»  Dtiptl  of 
Ptttr  it  dependent  on  the  Pourth  Oonptl,  to  whon  exiitenoe  it 
wouH  Ihersfore  be  Urn  monb  nncknC  wltnoe.  The  doj*  at  the 
flo</)f ( ijj- Psfctr  ii  put  B,  no-im  hv  Loiey  (£*  Qualrrinie  Emnsile, 
p.  10)  and  nnrnadi  {Chran.  L  023). 

(31  Si*  (£>«  o/"/**  Co™/,— Anotherconsideration 
is  adduced  to  prove  ttat  Justin   did  not  regard 


the  Gospel  as  an  authority  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Synoiitice,  and  therefore  viewed  it  as  noii-Ai>ostolic. 
Schmiedel  {£neyc.  S>6^.,  art.  'John,  Sun  of  Zebedee.' 
ii.  2546)  states  that  '  hia  employment  of  it  is  not 
only  more  sparing  but  also  more  circumspect '  than 
his  use  of  the  Synoptics.  There  are  occasions  on 
which  it  would  he  open  to  him  to  use  it  in  proof  of 
his  doctrine  of  Ihe  Logos  and  of  the  pre-exislence 
of  Christ  Why  has  Justin  not  used  the  Fourth 
Gospel  wore?  It  is  perfectly  relevant  to  reply 
that  we  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  never  shall 
know,  with  complete  certainty.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  certtun  considerations  that  ought  to  be 
home  in  mind.  Justin  is  certainly  the  hrst  writer 
who  displays  the  tendency  to  attach  a  separiLte 
value  to  the  four  Gospels ;  he  is  the  first  tu  si)eak  of 
•lioT-viXio  instead  of  liayyfKua' ;  but  he  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  have  completely  emancipated  him- 
self, at  this  transition  slage,  from  the  older  concep- 
tion of  the  gospel  as  embracing  equally  the  contents 
of  the  four.  Justin's  purpose  and  hia  audience  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  these  would  insensibly  lead 
him  to  roly  mostly  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels.     It  ir 


where  used  by  Justin  (ui  an  argument,  and  in  one 
place  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (ch.  18)  he  even 
apologizes  for  citing  the  words  of  Christ  alongside 
the  words  of  the  prophets.  His  Apologia  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor.  Senate,  and  I'eople  o(  Rome, 
and  to  quote  to  them  the  Christian  writings  in  proof 
of  Christian  doctrine  would  have  been  to  reason  in 
a  circle.  Moreover,  it  may  be  suggested  that  not 
even  at  tliat  date  was  the  Gospel  regarded  as,  strictly 
speaking,  historical,  and  its  spiritual  or  reflective 
cliaracter  rendered  it  hardly  so  suitable  for  Justin's 
purpose  as  the  Synoptics. 

{3)  Evidcnre  as  to  Apotlolic  authorahip. — Is  there 
any  evidence  in  Justin  that  he  attributed  the  author- 
ship to  St.  John  the  Apostle !  In  the  liret  place,  if 
the  Memoirs  are  composed  of  our  four  Gospels,  we 
may  answer  the  question  with  certainty  in  the 
affirmative.  Justin  desicribes  them  as  composed  by 
'  the  Apostles  and  those  that  followed  them,'  a 
description  which  tallies  completely  with  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  plural  'Apostles' could  be  used 
only  if  ho  believed  in  the  Apostolic  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,     Again,  the  strongest  argument 


It  seems,  however,  to  have  lieen  tlie  custom  among 
apologists  not  to  mention  the  Evangelists  by  their 
names,  which  would  carry  no  weight  with  un- 
lielievers.  Moreover,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Justin  never  mentions  tlie  name  ot  St.  Paul,  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  at  least  four  of  his  Epistles 
from  which  he  quotes  are  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
Jnstin  once  names  St.  John  as  the  auUior  of  Reve- 
lation iZHalogue  81),  hut  'he  nowhere  quotes  this 
work,  which  he  regarded  as  inspired,  apostolic, 
prophetic,  though  it  contains  so  much  which  mi^ht 
seem  to  favour  hia  view  of  the  person  of  Chnst' 
(Ezra  Abbot,  p.  61).  In  the  pas.'iage  he  sjieaks  of 
the  author  as  one  whose  name  is  not  likely  to  cany 
weight  { '  a  certain  man  with  us,  whose  name  was 
John '),  but  it  is  essential  to  his  ai^ument,  in  thus 
making  use  of  a  Revelation  or  Vision,  that  ha 
should  mention  the  recipient.  (Cf.  Stanton,  Go^ielt 
as  Historical  DocvmcnU,  i.  p.  89). 

a.  Tatian  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and,  like  Justin, 
travelled  as  a  wandering  philosopher.  His  con- 
version to  Christianity  took  place  at  Rome  about 
A.ii.  ISO.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Justin,  during 
whose  lifetime  he  wrote  the  Oralio  ad  Gntros. 
AfterJustin's  death  in  166,  Tatian  taught  in  Home, 
and  ultimately  adopted  a  heretical  position.  He 
died  about  A.  U.  180. 

Tatian  clearly  quotes  the  Gospel  in  his  Oratio, 


JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF 
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873 


which  was  written  perhaps  as  early  as  153  (so  Zahn 
and  Hamack),  although  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
author  by  name.  The  important  work,  however, 
for  our  purpose  is  the  DUUessaron,  It  is  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  our  Lord, 
founded  on  our  four  Gospels,  and  containing  also 
some  material  taken  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
The  book  had  api>arently  an  ancient  place  in  the 
worsliip  of  the  Syrian  Churches.  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyrrhus,  near  the  Euphrates,  in  453,  tells  how 
he  found  more  than  200  copies  of  the  work  in  the 
churches  of  his  district.  These  he  coUected  and, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  put  away,  substituting 
for  them  the  four  Gospels. 

The  Diatessaron  includes  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  except  1*,  the  first  half  of  2*'",  the  Pericope 
AdultcrtEf  and  some  other  passages  that  are  common 
to  the  Sjnoptics. 

The  significance  of  Tatian's  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  an  authoritative  value  is  attached  to  the  con- 
tents of  our  four  Grospels,  and  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Synoptics. 
Moreover,  Tatian's  use  of  the  Fourth  Grospel 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  doubt  that  it  was  also 
one  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  contemporary,  Justin. 

4.  The  Apostolic  Fathera.--<1)  Papias  was  bishop 
of  Hierapoiis  in  Phrygia.  Unfortunately  his  testi- 
mony has  given  rise  to  more  questions  about  the 
Gospel  than  it  solves.  Only  one  or  two  fragments 
of  his  work  preserved  by  Eusebius  have  come  down 
to  us.  We  know  that  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
the  only  writing  of  Papias  to  which  he  had  access 
was  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled  *  £xposition(s)  of 
the  Oracles  of  the  Lord*  {Aayluv  xvpiaKup  i^^fyyrfffts 
[or  -ets]).     Cf.  Drummond,  op,  cU.  note  4,  p.  ISfe. 

The  *  Oracles'  were  proWbly  a  collection  of 
saying  of  our  Lord,  together  with  some  kind  of 
historical  setting. 

There  is  a  tendency  amonff  modem  critics  to  fix  a  later  date 
than  formerly  for  the  writings  of  Papias.  His  written  work 
seems  not  to  have  been  produced  till  about  the  age  of  sixty. 
The  chanp^  in  the  date  is  owing  to  the  discover}'  of  a  fraffment, 
purporting  to  contain  statements  by  Papias,  that  was  published 
oy  be  Boor  in  1S88.  It  dates  from  the  7th  or  8th  cent.,  and  is 
in  turn  probably  based  on  the  ChronieU  of  Philip  of  Sid6  (e, 
A.D.  43U).  Amon^  other  matters  it  relates  that  those  individuals 
who  had  been  rais^  from  the  dead  by  Christ  survived  *  till  the 
time  of  Iladrian.'  Hadrian  reigned  117-138,  which  compels  us 
to  fix  a  date  tar  Papias'  work  not  earlier  than  140-160  (so  Har- 
nack,  Drummond,  and  Schmiedel.  Sanday  in  his  most  recent 
work.  The  Criticism  qf  the  Fourth  Gospel^  includes  the  date  of 
Papias  among  the  *  unsolved  problems  '>.  The  date  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom is  also  very  uncertain. 

Eusebius  says  that  Papias  *  evidently  was  a  man 
of  very  mean  capacity,  as  one  niay  say,  judging 
from  his  statements '  (HE  iii.  39).  This  jud^ent 
must  be  considered  strictly  in  connexion  with  the 
context.  Eusebius  is  speaking  of  his  millenarian 
notions,  and  of  the  unimaginative  way  in  which  he 
interpreted  the  figurative  language  of  the  Apostolic 
writings.  These  defects  do  not  reflect  on  his  accu- 
racy in  matters  of  fact,  but  rather  indicate  a  literal- 
ness  and  exactness  which  may  at  times  be  painful, 
but  are  yet  a  source  of  strength  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

(i.)  Papias  is  best  known  by  the  famous  extract 
from  the  Preface  to  his  work  which  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius : 

*  I  will  not  hesitate  to  place  before  you,  alonv  with  my  inter- 

Sretations  (of  the  Oracles  of  the  liOrdX  ever^iining  that  I  care- 
lily  learned,  and  carefully  remembered  in  time  past  from  the 
elders,  and  I  can  gtiarantee  its  truth.  For  I  take  no  pleasure, 
as  do  the  many,  in  those  who  have  so  very  much  to  say,  but  in 
those  who  teach  the  truth  :  nor  in  those  who  relate  command- 
ments foreign  (to  the  mind  of  the  Lord),  but  in  those  (who 
record)  such  as  were  given  to  the  faith  by  the  Lord,  and  found 
on  the  truth  itself.  Moreover,  if  I  met  with  anyone  on  any 
occasion  who  had  attended  the  elders,  I  used  to  inquire  about 
the  words  of  the  elders ;  what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or 
what  Philip,  or  what  Thomas,  or  James  or  John  or  Matthew,  or 
any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  said,  and  what  Aristion 
and  tiie  elder  John,  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say.  For  I  was  not 
inclined  to  suppose  that  statements  made  by  the  books  would 


help  me,  so  much  as  the  utterances  of  a  living  and  abiding 
voice '(HfiiL  39). 

Several  questions  of  moment  are  raised  by  these 
words  of  Papias. 

(a)  Who  are  the  elders  or  presbyters  of  whom  he 
speaks? — They  clearly  include  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, and  Papias  derives  his  information  from 
their  friends,  i.e.  those  who  not  merely  *had  fol- 
lowed them '  in  the  literal  sense,  but  haa  '  attended 
to'  (xafniKoKovdyiKu)^)  their  words.  He  is  in  search 
of  direct  oral  tradition  about  the  *  Oracles.'  At 
the  same  time  he  mentions  two,  Aristion  and 
John,  who  are  not  Apostles,  and  whom  he  regards 
as  *  presbyters'  or  elders.  He  also  desicpiates 
the  whole  ^roup  as  *  disciples  of  the  Lord.'  In  the 
case  of  Anstion  and  the  Presbyter  John,  d  fiaOrrral 
is  found  only  in  one  MS,  and  the  preferable  reading 
is  to  omit  the  article.  In  the  first  case,  the  use  of  the 
article  with  futOrp-Qy  means  '  the  disciples '  specially 
kno^-n  as  such,  and  the  key  to  the  use  of  tne  term 

*  disciple '  in  the  second  case,  is  found  in  the  state- 
ment of  Ac  6^,  where  all  those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Christian  community  are  called 

*  disciples.'  The  *  Elders,'  then,  signify  all  those 
men  who  were  members  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  who  may  or  may  not  have  foUowed  the 
Lord  Himself. 

Irennus  has  said  that  Papias  was  *  a  hearer  of  John,'  by  whom 
he  evidently  means  the  Apostle.  This  would  place  him  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  Apostolic  circle.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
rely  only  on  the  statements  in  the  Preface,  it  is  plain  that  Eusebius 
must  be  right  when,  in  opposition  to  Iremeus,  he  sa^s  that 

*  Papias  certainly  does  not  declare  that  he  himself  was  a  hearer 
and  eye-witness  to  the  holj-  Apostles.'  Yet  even  with  the  later 
date  assigned  to  Papias,  there  is  no  chronological  impostiibility 
in  his  having  kno^^n  the  Apostle ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  IrensBUs  was  not  necessarilv  dependent  solely  on  the  words 
of  the  Preface,  but  may  have  had  other  statements  of  Papias, 
or  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church,  on  which  to  found  his 
assertion.  If  the  position  has  to  be  surrendered  that  Papias 
was  a  *  hearer  of  John,'  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  put  him- 
self in  the  most  favourable  position  to  hear  clearly  '  tne  living 
and  abiding  voice  *  of  Apostolic  times,  conveyed  to  him  through 
the  *  frien<u '  of  the  Elders. 

(b)  What  can  we  determine  regardina  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  work  of  Papias? — He  contrasts 
his  sources  with  *  those  who  have  so  very  much  to 
say '  (toTs  rd  ToXXd  X^yovaw),  with  *  those  who  relate 
commandments  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  Lord '  (rott 
rds  dWoTpias  ivToXds  fjLyrjfioveiifovcrip)  and  with  *  the 
contents  of  the  books*  (rd  eV  tup  /St/SX/wv).  *The 
books '  which  he  mentions  have  been  interpreted 
as  meaning  some  form  of  *  the  Gospels'  (Jiilicher, 
Jntrod.,  Eng.  tr.  p.  487),  and  also  as  'writings  of 
Aristion  and  the  Elder  John'  (Drummond  and 
Bacon).  In  regard  to  the  former  interpretation, 
it  seems  out  of  the  question  that  Papias  should 
oppose  '  the  living  and  abiding  voice '  to  the 
sources  of  his  Logia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Papias  would  minimize  the  value 
of  the  oral  evidence  of  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter 
Jolm  by  dispara^g  their  written  work.  The 
simplest  explanation  is  that  given  by  Lightfoot 
(followed  by  Schwarz,  Ucber  den  Tod  der  Sbhne 
ZebecUeif  p.  11),  that  the  exegetical  commentaries 
on  the  Gospels  written  by  Gnostics  like  Basilides 
are  meant.  It  is  to  these  also  that  he  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  *  foreign  commandments '  and  of  *  those 
who  have  so  very  much  to  say.'  Papias  himself 
seems  to  have  been  a  commentator  on  the  '  Oracles 
of  the  Lord,'  and  seeks  to  support  his  own  ex- 
planations {/^ffy/icreis)  by  direct  oral  tradition  from 
those  who  were  in  touch  with  the  first  Christian 
community. 

(c)  What  position  does  the  Presbyter  John  hold  in 
Papias^  view  ? — It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  past 
tense  'said'  {tlTep)  is  used  of  the  first  group  of 
Apostles,  as  though  they  were  dead  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  present  tense  'say'  {Xiyowny)  is  used 
of  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John.  The  erilirely 
unconvincing  explanation  of  Lightfoot,  that  the 
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tense  should  probablv  be  regarded  as  an  historic 
present,  introduced  *  for  the  sake  of  variety,*  must 
oe  rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  tense 
seems  rather  mea^e  evidence  on  whicn  to  rear  the 
hypothesis  that  oooks  written  by  these  two  men 
were  before  Papias  (so  Drummond,  Character  and 
Authorship,  p.  200),  especially  as  he  distinctly 
tells  us  that  it  is  oral  evidence  of  which  he  is  in 
search.  There  is  evidence  in  the  writing  of  Papias 
that  some  literary  productions  of  these  men  were 
extant,  but  the  intention  of  Papias  in  his  Preface 
seems  to  be  to  convey  the  impression  that  they 
were  alive  at  the  time  he  >vrote.  Papias  had 
bemin,  at  a  much  earlier  time  (*  in  time  past*),  to 
coflect  information  from  the  elders,  and  had  gone 
on  doin^  so  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  He  means 
that  Aristion  and  John  are  still  avaOable  for  any- 
one who  wishes  to  check  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
planations he  gives. 

The  foregoing  establishes  the  reality  of  the  second 
John.  It  IS  no  longer  possible  to  regard  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Presbyter  'as  due  to  a  confusion  of 
Eusebius,*  or  to  accuse  Papias  of  '  slovenliness  of 
composition,'  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
two  Johns  are  mentioned,  while  all  the  time  he  is 
only  referring  to  the  same  man  a  second  time.  The 
question  is  debated  by  modern  critics  whether  this 
Presbyter  John  has  any  connexion  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel.  It  is  necessary  only  to  indicate 
the  grounds  on  which  the  suggestion  [is  based. 
Eusebius,  in  the  jmssage  from  which  we  have 
quoted  {HE  iii.  39),  suggests  that  he  is  the  author 
of  Revelation.  He  controverts  the  statement  of 
Irenaeus  that  Papias  means  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  ^thers  from  the 
use  of  the  present  tense  (X^7  vaiu)  that  he  is  really  a 
hearer  of  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John.  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  time  of  Papias  these  two  men  were 
still  alive,  but  the  evidence  as  to  his  relationship 
with  them  rather  suggests  that  he  had  not  himself 
met  them.  Papias  seems  to  have  had  to  collect 
information  about  what  they  *  say,*  and  Eusebius 
himself  puts  forward  his  statement  about  an  oral 
relationship  merely  as  a  suggestion.  It  does  not 
follow  that  Eusebius,  in  attributing  the  authorship 
of  Revelation  to  the  Presbyter,  even  hints  at  the 
idea  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  Grospel.  He 
may  have  regarded  it  as  an  advantage  to  assign 
another  authorship  to  the  book,  that  the  Apostle 
John  might  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  millen- 
arian  ideas  of  Papias.  Papias  accords  the  Presbyter 
no  special  place  of  honour  in  his  list,  and  inaeed 
places  him  last,  after  Aristion.  If  Papias  had 
recorded  anything  of  importance  about  him,  no 
doubt  Eusebius  would  have  noted  it,  in  order  to 
support  his  view  of  the  authorship  of  Revelation. 
See  also  artt.  ARISTION  and  Papias. 

(ii.)  We  have  next  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  in  the  xoriting  of  Papias  that  he  used 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  {a)  A  passage  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Irenreus  which  contains  a  quotation  of 
Jn  14'^  *  Our  Lord  has  said,  that  in  the  abode  of  my 
Father  are  many  mansions.*  The  passage  is  intro- 
duced, like  many  others  in  Iremeus,  as  a  quotation 
from  the  words  of  *the  Elders.*  Is  Irenjeus  here 
quoting  from  the  sayings  of  *  the  Elders'  as  re- 
ported by  Papias  ?  By  the  way  in  which  the 
Johannine  quotation  is  prefaced,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  '  the  Elders '  are  here  referring  to  a 
written  record,  and  not  reproducing  merely  oral 
tradition,  and  that  some  well-known  and  accepted 
source  for  the  words  of  our  Lord  is  meant. 

An  additional  confirmation  of  the  position  that  Irenreus 
quotes  verbatim  from  the  Elders  of  Papias  is  found  in  another 
portion  of  his  work.  He  is  speaking  or  the  fniitfulness  of  the 
earth  at  the  millennium,  and  inserts  a  fanciful  passajfe  about 
vines  \vith  ten  thousand  Bhoots.  He  says  that  he  received  it 
from  •  the  Elders  who  saw  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.' 
After  quoting  the  passage,  he  adds :  *  Papias  also,  a  hearer  of 


John  and  oompanion  of  Polycarp,  an  ancient  man,  conflnna 
these  things  in  writinfj^.'  Hamack  contends  that  the  words 
'also'  and 'confirms  m  writing'  'certainly  ought  not  to  be 
pressed'  to  mean  that  Irennusls  giving  a  confirmation  from 
Papias  of  the  words  of  tiie  Elders,  but  that  he  only  means  to 
inoicate  the  written  souroe  from  which  he  takes  them.  (This 
position  is  stoutly  opposed  by  Schmiedel,  op.  cit.  iL  2549,  where 
see  a  statement  of  the  whole  controversy  and  its  issues). 

If  Papias  quotes  14^  we  have  here  an  important 
clue  to  an  early  date  for  the  Gospel.  The  Elders 
of  Papias  belonged  to  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity. 

(6)  There  are  indications  in  the  Preface  of  Papias 
that  the  Gospel  permeates  his  thought,  and  that 
the  references  would  be  apparent  to  his  readers. 
He  speaks  of  'those  who  teach  the  truth*  (rots 
TdX-qdij  bii&ffKownv),  and  he  also  applies  the  term 
*  the  Truth '  to  Christ.  It  is  also  not  without  signi- 
ficance that  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Philip  are  named  in  the  exact  order  in  which  the 
names  occur  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John,  while 
St.  Philip  and  St.  Thomas  are  prominent  only  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(c)  Eusebius  {HE  iii.  39)  says  that  *  Papias  has 
used  testimonies  from  the  former  Epistle  of  John 
and  from  that  of  Peter  similarly.'  If  1  John  and 
the  Grospel  are  by  the  same  autiior,  we  have  here 
additional  confirmation  that  Papias  knew  and  used 
the  Fourth  Grospel.  This  item  of  evidence,  how- 
ever, can  have  weight  only  in  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  evidence.  Formerly  the  fact  tliat  Euse- 
bius, while  mentioning  his  use  of  the  Epistle,  is 
silent  as  to  any  use  of  the  Gospel  by  Papias,  was 
relied  upon  as  a  strong  argument  for  the  non- 
existence of  the  Gospel  before  160-170  {e.g.  in 
Supernatural  Religion).  After  Lightfoot's  com- 
plete answer  to  this  position  {Essays  on  Super- 
natural Religion,  ii.),  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
deny  a  much  earlier  date  for  the  Gospel.  Modem 
opponents  of  the  traditional  view  now  rely  on  the 
argument  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  as  proving 
that  Papias  nowhere  appeals  to  the  Gospel  as  oi 
Apostolic  authority  {e.g.  Bacon).  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  anything  in  Papias  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  the  Gospel  as 
the  work  of  St.  John  the  Apostle. 

(iii. )  The  evidence  of  Papias  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Gospel. — {a)  Eusebius,  in  the  often  quoted 
passage,  says  that  Papias  distinguishes  the  Pres- 
nyter  John  from  John  the  Apostle,  *  evidently 
meaning  the  Evangelist.*  The  words  in  inverted 
commas  would  seem  to  point  to  some  indication 
that  Eusebius  found  in  Papias*  \iTiting  that  he 
spoke  of  St.  John  the  Apostle  a^  the  Evangelist. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  naming  of  St.  John 
immediately  after  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  in 
the  Preface. 

{h)  A  Vatican  MS  of  the  9th  cent,  contains  the 
statement :  *  Evangelinm  Johannis  manifestatum 
et  datum  est  ecclesiis  ab  Johanne  adhuc  in  cor- 
pore  constitutor  sicut  Papias  nomine  Hierapoli- 
tanus,  discipulus  Johannis  carus,  in  exotericis — id 
est  in  extremis — quinque  libris  retulit.  Descripsit 
vero  evangelium  dictante  Johanne  recte.*  The 
words  are  part  of  a  translation  of  an  early  Greek 
argumentnm  or  proof  that  the  Gosi)el  was  \%Titten 
by  John  the  Apostle.  As  the  passage  stands,  the 
words  exotericts  and  extremis  are  unintelligible, 
and  the  conjecture  of  Lightfoot  may  be  accepted 
that  the  former  should  read  exegeticis  and  extremis 
should  read  extemis,  which  was  an  explanation  of 
the  false  reading  exotericis.  Again,  it  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  Gosj)el  was  published  *  by  John 
while  he  was  yet  alive ' ;  and  Hamack  suggests 
{Chron.  i.  665)  that  the  i)reposition  ah  should  be 
deleted.  With  these  changes  it  is  possible  to  make 
sense  of  the  words.  The  statement  *  Johanne  adhuc 
in  corpore  constituto '  would  then  imply  that  there 
was  an  interval  between  the  writing  and  the  pub- 
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lication  of  the  GoBpel,  and  has  reference  to  Jn  21*. 
This  would  explain  why  Papias  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  Goepei  was  published  '  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Apostle.'  The  statement  at  the  end, 
that  Papias  wrote  the  Grospel  at  the  dictation  of  St. 
John,  may  safely  be  set  aside.  At  the  same  time» 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  nece^arv  so  to  edit 
the  fragment,  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  it  as  reliable  evidence.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  strange  that  Eusebius  does  not  mention 
such  a  statement  in  Papias,  although  he  mentions 
similar  statements  of  his  with  regard  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  modem 
question  of  the  Presbyter  authorship,  there  isnothing 
to  indicate  which  John  is  meant  (For  discussion 
of  the  alleged  statement  of  Papias  recorded  by 
Philip  of  Sid^,  that  John  died  a  martyr  in  Jerusa- 
lem, see  art.  John  [the  Apostle]). 

If  the  direct  testimony  of  Papias  must  be  regarded 
as  inconclusive,  it  may  fairly  oe  asked  whether  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  more.  There  is  a  very  liigh 
probability  that  the  Gospel  was  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  'Oracles'  which  he  expounded,  and  his 
silence  as  to  the  author,  so  far  from  displaying  any 
uncertainty  on  the  question,  may  quite  as  easily 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  tlie  personality  of 
St.  John  was  eclipsed  in  the  mind  of  Papias  by  the 
desire  to  hear  the  living  voice  of  the  Lord  Himself 
in  the  Gospel.  It  is  probable  that  in  Papias  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  conservatism  which 
marked  wiUi  some  regret  the  dying  out  of  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  oral  tradition  about 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  gradual 
substitution  of  the  written  word  as  the  authority 
for  the  Christian  life  which,  of  necessity,  was  taking 
place.  It  was  his  aim  from  an  early  period  in  his 
activity  to  collect  the  oral  tradition.  One  thing  at 
least  is  practically  certain,  that  if  Papias  knew  and 
quoted  the  Gospel,  it  must  have  been  for  him  an 
authentic  record.  If  the  Gosjiel  emerged  at  the 
close  of  the  Ist  cent,  or  the  very  beginning  of  the 
2nd,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  and  did  not  bring  with 
it  the  strongest  credentials  and  most  unmistakable 
indications  that  it  was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
accredited  oral  teaching  so  much  valued  by  Papias, 
it  is  diificult  to  think  that  in  a  mind  of  such  sim- 
plicity as  his  it  could  have  raised,  as  it  appears  to 
have  done,  only  the  merest  ripple  on  the  surface. 

(2)  Ignatius  was  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  A 
number  of  letters  have  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name,  of  which  only  seven  are  genuine.  The 
^^-riter  was  at  the  time  on  his  way  from  Antioch  to 
Rome  under  sentence  of  death.  The  date  110- 
117,  the  closing  years  of  Trajan's  reign,  may  be 
assigned  to  them. 

In  Romans  vii.  2,  Ignatius  says,  *  There  is  not  in 
me  a  fire  fed  by  fleshly  motive,  but  water  living 
and  speaking  in  me,  saying  within  me.  Come  to  the 
Father.*  These  words  mevitably  recall  Jn  4*®-  "  (cf. 
also  4"  '  the  Father  seeketh  sucu  to  worship  him '). 
Not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  coincidence  of  ideas,  seem 
to  point  to  the  story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  as 
to  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  which  is  aflfording  him 
comfort  in  his  trial.  Again,  in  Philad,  vii.  1,  he 
says,  *  The  Spirit  is  not  deceived,  being  from  God ; 
for  it  knoweth  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth,  and  searcheth  out  the  hidden  things'  (cf. 
Jn  3"  8",  1  Jn  2").  There  are  some  striking  differ- 
ences in  the  thought  of  the  parallel  passages ;  but 
it  is  diificult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
words  of  Ignatius  are  due  to  the  influence  of  these 
Johannine  passages  'floating  in  his  mind'  {Xew 
Test,  in  Apost.  Fathers,  Oxford  Society  of  Historical 
Theology,  1905,  p.  82,  where  see  other  parallelisms). 
Both  in  expression  and  in  doctrine  there  is  an  un- 
doubt^  aninity  between  Ignatius  and  the  Evan- 
gelist. Loisy  admits  that  Ignatius,  in  his  Christ- 
ology,  is  dependent  on  the  Goepei  {Le  QuatrUme 


ilvangUe,  p.  7 ).  Von  der  Goltz  holds  that  the  affinity 
of  thought  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  influence  of  a  book,  and  that  the  writer  of 
the  letters  must  have  been  imbued  with  the  tra- 
dition and  thought  of  a  school  (quoted  by  Sanday, 
Grit,  of  Fourth  Gospel^  p.  243).  Sanday  himself 
*doubti9  whether  there  is  any  other  instance  of 
resemblance  between  a  Biblical  and  patristic  book 
that  is  really  so  close '  (ih,). 

Two  arguments,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Ignatius,  are  relied  upon  by  opponents  of  the  Apos- 
tolic authorship,  (a)  It  is  urged  that  he  nowhere 
quotes  the  Gospel  as  of  Apostolic  authority,  al- 
though there  are  occasions  (notably  Sinym.  iii.  2) 
where  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  apposite  to 
do  so.  It  may  be  pointed  out  as  having  a  bear- 
ing on  this  objection,  that,  although  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Ignatius  knew  1  Cor.  *  almost  by 
heart,'  he  has '  no  quotations  (in  the  strictest  sense, 
with  mention  of  the  source)  from  that  Epistle '  (NT 
in  Apost,  Fathers,  p.  67).  This  is  only  another 
instajice  of  the  precariousness  of  the  argument 
from  silence,  considered  apart  from  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  a  writer,  [b)  Again,  it  is  also  objected 
that  in  writing  to  the  Ephesian  community  in 
which  St.  John  is  said  to  have  laboured,  Ignatius 
mentions  St.  Paul  as  a  hero  of  the  faith,  whom 
he  sets  before  himself  and  them  for  imitation,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  St.  John  {Ephes.  xii.).  To 
this  argument  it  must  be  atlmitted  that  no  very 
satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given.  Ignatius 
is,  indeed,  pre<lisposed  to  mention  St.  Paul's  name, 
through  his  eviaent  desire  to  compare  his  o^^-n 
experience  and  the  Apostle's  in  callin|^  together 
the  elders  of  Ephesus.  Again,  the  writmgs  of  St. 
Paul,  which  have  more  clearly  in  view  the  various 
heresies  of  the  time,  would  perhaps  suit  his  purpose 
better. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Ignatius 
Ubcd  the  Gospel.  His  evidence  is  on  the  border- 
line between  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
Goispel  and  proof  of  the  influence  of  a  milieu  of 
Johannine  teaching  and  thought.  It  is  probable 
that  I^atius  had  access  to  some  document  contain- 
ing Johannine  teaching  (cf.  e.g.  his  reference  to  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  of  Samaria) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  might  easily  have  been  a  story  told 
orally  by  the  Apostle  in  the  course  of  his  preach- 
ing and  teaching,  and  embedded  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  heard  him. 

(3)  Polyoarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna.  His  \iTit- 
ing  has  come  aovm  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians.  The  date  of  his  martyrdom 
was  long  uncertain,  but  the  investigations  of  Light- 
foot  and  Hamack  have  led  to  the  almost  certain 
conclusion  that  he  died  in  155  at  the  age  of  86. 

As  regards  the  Gospel,  we  have  two  sources  from 
which  we  may  derive  evidence  as  to  his  opinions, 
viz.  the  Epistle  and  some  reminisc*ences  of  Irenaeus. 

(a)  In  tne  Epistle,  Polycarp  makes  no  reference 
to  any  document,  except  that  he  refers  to  St.  Paul's 
Ep.  to  the  Philippians  immediately  after  mentioning 
his  name,  and  m  another  passage  again  quotes  the 
Epistle  without  remark.  There  is  also  a  sentence 
wnich,  though  not  verbally  accurate,  bears  every 
trace  of  having  been  taken  from  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  John  :  'Everyone  who  shall  not  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  Antichrist'  (cf. 
1  Jn  4^'  ^).  He  has  also  a  passage  that  recalls  at 
once  words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  and  the  thought 
of  the  Epistle:  'He  that  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  will  raise  us  also,  if  we  do  His  will  and 
walk  in  His  commandments,  and  love  the  things 
which  He  loved '  (cf.  Jn  7"  14",  1  Jn  2«-  "  5»-  •).  We 
also  find  in  Polycarp,  v.  2,  *  As  He  hath  promised 
to  raise  us  from  the  dead.'  This  promise  is  found 
only  in  Jn  6***.  These  parallelisms  at  least  show 
that  he  was  familiar  with  a  circle  of  Johannine 
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thought.  He  does  not  once  mention  the  name  of 
St.  John  ;  but  the  Church  at  Philippi  had  not  been 
directly  in  contact  with  that  Apostle.  Moreover, 
his  habits  of  quotation  hardly  lead  us  to  expect  any 
other  result  (cf.  NT  in  Apost.  Fathers,  p.  84). 

(b)  Irenseus  gives  Polycarp  a  foremost  place 
among  the  elders  whom  ne  quotes.  He  says  that 
he  *had  not  only  been  instructed  by  Apostles, 
and  associated  with  many  who  had  seen  the  Christ, 
but  had  also  been  plac^  by  Apostles  in  Asia  in 
the  Church  at  Smyrna  as  a  bishop,  whom  we  also 
saw  in  our  early  life'  (i»  tJ  xptir];  ijXiKlqL)  {Har, 
III.  iii.  4).  Eusebius  has  preserved  for  us  a  letter 
of  his  to  Florinus,  in  whicn  he  gives  an  account  of 
his  listening  with  peculiar  attention  to  Polycarp, 
and  vividly  recalls  the  very  place  where  he  sat  when 
he  discoui^ed,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  personal 
appearance,  *  and  how  he  would  describe  his  inter- 
course with  John,  and  with  the  rest  who  had  seen 
the  Lord,  and  how  he  would  relate  their  words. 
And  whatsoever  things  he  had  heard  from  them 
about  the  Lord,  and  about  His  miracles,  and  about 
His  teaching,  Polycarp,  as  liavin^  received  them 
from  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of  Uie  Word,  would 
relate  them  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures' 
{ap.  Euseb.  HE  V.  xx.  6).  Again,  Irenseus  also, 
in  a  letter  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the 
Paschal  controversy,  uses  as  an  argument  the 
fact  that  Polycarp  followed  the  example  of  *  John 
the  disciple  o/^the  Lord,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
with  whom  he  consorted.'  Iremeus  is  undoubtedly 
referring  to  the  Apostle  John ;  and  if  that  be  so, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  *  the  Scriptures '  to 
which  Polycarp  referred  contained  the  Fourth 
Gospel  in  some  form.  Thus  the  silence  of  Poly- 
carp, in  the  solitary  writing  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  is  balanced  by  the  explicit  statement  of 
Irenmus  that  Polycarp  knew  St.  John,  and  referred 
to  him  in  his  discourse. 

Opponents  of  tho  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Oospel  have 
cast  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Irennus  in  this  matter. 
They  allege  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  regarding  Papias  as  a 
hearer  of  John,  and  that  he  has  possibly  done  the  same  in  the 
case  of  Polycarp.  The  John  to  whom  Polycarp  referred  may 
have  been  the  Presbyter.  Iren»us  was  still  a  Doy  (is  t«/}«>) 
when  he  heard  his  teacher.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  vi\nd  personal  impression  he  has  of  Polycarp 
contains  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  Polycarp  evidently  mentioned 
the  name  of  John  with  some  frequency,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Prosb>'ter  John  was  a  man  of  such  note  in  Asia  as  to 
be  thus  referred  to  in  Polycarp's  lectures.  It  is  inconceivable 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  prospect  of  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  a  youth  who  was  listening  to  him,  Polycarp  would  not  have 
guarded  against  it  (see  Stanton,  Gottpeds  cut  Hitt.  DocL  pp.  214- 

(4)  We  have  still  to  deal  with  a  group  of  writ- 
ing classed  among  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  whose 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  rendered  vague  and  in- 
conclusive, inasmuch  as  they  contain  no  definite 
quotations  from  the  Grospel,  and  there  is  also  un- 
certainty as  to  their  dates,  (a)  The  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  reflects  the  condition  of  thought  in 
Egypt,  and  the  date  may  lie  anywhere  between  79 
ana  132.  The  theory  that  Eiamabas  used  the 
Fourth  Grospel  found  strangely  a  strong  champion 
in  Keim,  who  assigned  the  date  120-130  (Jestis  of 
Naz.  i.  192-195).  Caisy,  on  the  other  hand,  accept- 
ing the  date  c.  130,  ur^es  complete  ignorance  of  the 
Grospel  on  the  part  of  Barnabas,  and  uses  the  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  Johannine  writin|^  had 
not  yet  taken  complete  ])ossession  of  ecclesiastical 
usage  {Le  QuatrUme  Ev.  p.  5).  In  Barnabas^  use  is 
made  of  the  idea  of  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  and  the 
conceptions  of  *  eternal  life,'  which  often  occurs, 
and  of  *  feeding  upon  the  words  of  life,'  seem  to 
point  to  the  influence  of  a  Johannine  current  of 
thought,  {h)  Only  one  of  the  epistles  known  under 
the  name  of  Clement  of  Rome  is  genuine.  It  was 
written  from  the  Roman  community  to  the  Corin- 
thian, r.  100.  Here,  again,  the  writer  seems  to  be 
influenced  by  Johannine  teaching  (cf.  Clem.  xlix. 


and  Jn  H"-"  1  Jn  6'-»).  (c)  The  Didaohe,  or 
Teaching  of  the  TwelTe  Apostles,  is  a  composite 
document,  and  is  the  earliest  manual  of  Cnurch 
procedure  extant.  The  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  may  have  been  in  use  at  the  end  of  the 
1st  cent.,  but  the  work  in  its  present  form  was  pub- 
lished much  later.  It  contains  a  specimen  of  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  use  after  the  Eucharist, 
in  which  there  is  a  very  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
anti-sacramentarian  treatment  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Supper  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (ch.  6) :  *  Thou, 
Almighty  Master,  didst  create  all  things  for  thy 
name  s  sake,  and  didst  give  food  and  drink  unto 
men  for  enjoyment,  that  they  might  render  thanks 
unto  thee ;  out  didst  bestow  upon  us  spiritual  food 
and  drink  and  eternal  life  through  thy  Son '  (Did, 
X.  3).  {d)  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (c.  100  Zahn, 
135-145  Hamack)  displays  a  Johannine  colouring 
of  thought. 

5.  Evidence  derived  from  Opponents  of  Church 
doctrine  in  the  2nd  century. — (1)  The  Clement- 
ine Homilies.  —  These  are  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
Christian,  and  were  published  at  Rome  not  earlier 
than  A.D.  160-170.  In  one  of  the  Homilies  (dis- 
covered by  Dressel  in  1837)  there  is  an  undoubted 
quotation  (xix.  22)  from  Jn  9^  '.  There  are  also 
in  the  Homilies  other  apparent  references  to  the 
Gospel. 

(2)  The  Gnostics. — There  were  two  great  schools 
of  Gnostics — the  Valentinians  and  the  Basilidians. 
The  date  of  the  literary  activity  of  Valcntinus  is 
uncertain,  but  we  know  that  there  existed  a  school 
of  his  followers  before  A.D.  150.  Heracleon  was  a 
pupil  of  Valentinus ;  and  it  is  excej[>tionally  strong 
evidence,  not  only  for  the  early  existence  out  also 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  he 
composed  a  Commentary  on  it  which  is  quoted  by 
Origen.  Tertullian  contrasts  Valentinus  and  Mar- 
cion  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  use  Scripture.  He 
says  that  Marcion  used  the  *Knife,'  while  Valen- 
tinus *  accepted  the  whole  instrument'  (i.e.  the  four 
(Tospels),  but  with  an  ability  not  less  than  Marcion's 

*  laid  hands  upon  the  truth.'  We  hear  of  a  school 
of  Basilicas  c.  133,  and  his  own  period  of  activitj 
was  A.D.  117-138.  Hippolytus  in  his  Refutatto 
quotes  Basilides,  and  in  the  quotations  there  are 
undoubted  extracts  from  the  Gospel.  The  question 
discussed  by  modem  criticism  is  whether  these  are 
quotations  from  Basilides  or  from  the  representative 
of  a  school  (cf.  Drummond,  op.  cit.  296-301).  There 
is  a  strong  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Basilides  nimself  as  the  source. 

So  far  as  the  earlier  Gnostics  are  concerned — the 
Naasseni,  Peratoe,  Ophites,  and  Docetae — it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  tne  Gospel  is  earlier  than  these 
controversies ;  and  Hippolytus  tells  us  that  they 
made  abundant  use  oi  the  Gospel. 

(3)  Marcion  was  a  contemporary  of  Valentinus. 
— The  principle  of  his  work  is  to  secure  a  Gospel 
that  shall  represent  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  un- 
mixed with  Jewish  prejudices,  which  he  regarded 
as  inherent  in  the  mmds  of  the  primitive  Apostles. 
We  find  him  rejecting  all  others  in  favour  of  St. 
Luke,  which  was  written  under  Pauline  influence  ; 
and  he  mutilated  even  that  Gospel  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose. We  cannot  expect  to  find  in  his  writing  any 
reference  to  the  Grospel  of  John,  but,  from  his 
action  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  the  early  Apostles, 
we  may  draw  the  negative  conclusion  that  if  the 
Gospel  was  regarded  as  written  by  St.  John  it  would 
be  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection.  He  made  use 
of  the  passage  in  Galatians  where  St.  Paul  rebukes 

*  Apostles  themselves'  *  who  walked  not  uprightly 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel'  (2").  His 
silence  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  all  the  more 
strikinjj  because  of  its  anti-Judaic  tendency,  which 
would  have  predisi)osed  him  in  its  favour  had  it 
not  been  written  by  a  primitive  Apostle. 
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6.  The   Qaartodecimaii  controTeny.  —  In   the 

latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent,  a  controversy  M*as  rife 
between  certain  Asiatic  Christians  and  the  Church 
M'ith  regard  to  their  Paschal  observance  on  the 
14th  Nisan.  They  appealed  to  the  example  of  the 
Apostle  John  in  defence  of  their  practice.  In  the 
Gospel  the  Paschal  meal  falls  on  the  13th,  and  it 
M'as  contended  by  Bretschneider,  followed  by  the 
Tubingen  School,  that  therefore  the  Apoetle  could 
not  be  the  author  of  the  GoepeL  A  fuller  investi- 
^tion,  however,  into  the  rationale  of  the  Quarto- 
deciman  controversy  goes  far  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. In  opposition  to  the  Tubingen  School,  it  M'as 
held  that  the  14th  was  kept  not  in  commemoration 
of  the  Passover,  but  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  which  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Thb)  still  leaves  the  difficult^r  unsolved, 
that  in  the  Synoptics  the  death  of  Christ  falls  on 
the  15th.  Accorain^ly,  Bleek  (followed  by  Schiirer) 
and  Stanton  maintain  that  the  observance  in  ques- 
tion was  neither  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
nor  of  the  death  of  Christ  alone,  but  that  the  Cnris- 
tian  Jews  gave  to  the  Passover  day  a  new  meaning 
which  made  it  a  commemoration  of  the  entire  fact 
of  redemption,  including  the  Supper,  the  Death, 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  Tnis  interpretation 
seems  to  be  the  correct  one.  At  the  same  time, 
while  it  surmounts  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
chronology  of  the  Fourth  Grospel,  there  still  remains 
the  fact  that  the  Quartodecimans  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  appealed  to  the  example  of  Christ  as 
eating  the  Passover  on  the  14th.  If  such  an  appeal 
was  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  controversy,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  example  of  St.  John  was  quoted 
in  support,  M'e  should  be  face  to  face  with  a  strong 
argument  against  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Gospel.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  tne  argu- 
ment from  the  example  of  Christ  was  used  before 
the  time  of  Apollinaris.  Apollinaris  distinctly 
assumes  that  the  Synoptics  and  St.  John  must  not 
be  made  to  contradict  one  another ;  and  Pol}rcrates 
as  distinctly  holds  the  Apostolic  authorship,  al- 
though he  is  a  Quartodeciman  (cf.  Schmiedel, 
op.  cit.  ii.  2552-2553,  who  regards  the  Quarto- 
deciman argument  as  still  valid  against  the  Apos- 
tolic authorship.  The  question  is  fully  discussed 
by  StAnton,  op.  cit.  i.  pp.  173-197,  with  a  result 
favourable  to  the  traditional  view). 

7.  The  Alogi. — These  were  a  party  in  Asia  Minor 
{c,  A.D.  180)  who  rejected  the  Johaimine  authorship 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  rhilaster  (4th  cent.), 
but  it  may  now  be  safelv  admitted  that  Irenseus 
op|x)ses  their  views  in  Hecr,  ill.  xi.  12  (Zahn  and 
Hamack).  They  attributed  the  authorshin  to 
Cerinthus,  and  founded  their  argument  chiefly  on 
the  chronological  disparity  with  the  Synoptics. 
The  main  interest  in  the  Alogi  centres  round  the 
question  whether  they  betoken  uncertainty  in  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  Epiphanius  ranks  them 
among  heretics,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  a 
party  in  the  Church  (Schiirer  and  Hamack).  The 
name  *  Alogi '  is  a  jest  of  Epiphanius,  and  indicates 
merely  that  they  rejected  the  Logos  Grospel,  with 
more  than  a  hint  at  their  stupidity  (dXoyot=' un- 
reasonable'). It  give?  no  clue  to  their  doctrinal 
position.  Epiphanius,  himself  very  orthodox,  savs 
*  that  they  seem  to  believe  as  we  do.'  Probably 
they  were  opposed  to  some  form  of  the  Montanist 
heresy,  and  in  their  zeal  sought  to  get  rid  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Holy  Spirit  by  re- 

t'ecting  the  whole.  This  step  they  strove  to  justify 
»y  the  chronological  disparities  with  the  Synoptics 
and  other  internal  discrepancies.  Irenseus  says  of 
them  that  *thej  frustrate  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.' 
The  millenarian  views  of  the  Montanists  may  have 
directed  their  first  attack  on  the  Apocalypse,  which 
they  extended  to  the  Gospel '  by  a  piece  of  sheer 


bravado '  (Sanday,  Crit.  of  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  65). 
Their  influence  seems  to  have  been  small.  Irenteus 
and  Epiphanius  refer  to  them  slightingly,  and 
Schwarz  {op.  cit.  p.  33),  in  common  M'ith  Salmon,  al- 
though from  a  ditterent  motive,  narrows  them  down 
to  a  single  individual  with  perhaps  a  coterie  behind 
him.  We  may  admit  that  tne  presence  of  the  Alogi 
in  the  Church  indicates  that  the  belief  in  the  Johan- 
nine  authorship  had  not  reached  that  stage  of  clear 
definition  and  regular  acceptance  which  only  con- 
troversy and  time  could  Rive.  They  *  came  upon 
the  trsJdition  unawares '  (LoLsy).  The  Church  M^as 
not  yet  in  a  position  either  to  challenge  with  critical 
weapons,  or  to  expel  as  heretics  those  who  differed 
from  her  traditional  beliefs  about  authorship  (Iren- 
sdua  could  only  defend  the  fourfold  Gospel  mystic- 
ally), especiaUy  when  they  were  fighting,  as  in  this 
case,  a  common  foe  in  Montanism.  Indeed,  the 
Alogi  can  really  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  tra- 
dition. *  Its  ascription  to  Cerinthus,  an  impossible 
author,  betrays  the  recklessness  of  the  judgment 
pronounced ;  while  the  naming  of  a  contemporary 
and  fellow  -  toift-nsman  of  the  Apostle  may  be 
accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  true  date  of  the 
Gospel  *  (Dods,  Expos.  Gr,  Test.  i.  p.  659). 

II.  The  Internal  Evidence.— ^o  text  of  the 
Gospel  that  we  possess  is  without  the  categorical 
statement  of  21^  that  the  book  contains  the  M'itness 
of  the  Apostle  John  and  is  written  by  him.  It 
seems  the  more  probable  view  that  this  whole 
chapter  was  composed  by  friends  of  the  Evangelist, 
either  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  or  after  his 
death,  in  order  to  remove  a  misinterpretation  of  a 
saying  of  Jesus  about  him.  The  position  assi^ed 
to  St.  Peter  in  the  chapter  might  be  explained  by 
the  desire  to  show  that,  although  the  Gospel  leaves 
him  weighted  with  the  guilt  of  his  denial,  he  was 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  Apostolic  circle,  and 
that  no  disparagement  or  supersession  lb  intended 
of  the  Petrme  Gospel  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
Synoptics.  We  have  no  moral  right  to  re^mrd  the 
statement  of  21^  as  anything  but  a  bona  foe  state- 
ment of  the  earliest  view  of  the  authorship,  and  in 
the  internal  evidence  we  have  to  consider  how  far 
the  book  itself  corresponds  with  this  suggested 
view. 

1.  The  author  to  a  Jew.— (1)  His  attitude  tovxirds 
the  OT  shows  unmistakably  that  it  was  for  him  a 
valuable  aid  to  faith  and  a  deep  source  of  reli^ous 
experience.  The  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  are 
reminiscent  of  Gn  P;  3^»  recalls  Dt  30'='.  *  His  own ' 
in  1''  can  betray  only  the  tragic  consciousness  of  a 
Jew  that  the  chosen  nation  rejected  the  Christ. 
The  words  in  10*  *  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,* 
may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  Evangelist's  own 
conWction.  He  sees  in  certain  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  that  would  otherwise  cause  perplexity, 
especially  some  connected  with  the  Passion,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  OT.  Twice  the  conduct  of  Judas 
is  explained  by  Scripture  (13"  17").  The  mournful 
sight  of  the  garments  of  Jesus  distributed  among 
the  rou^h  solaiers  brines  to  mind  a  prophecy  (19^). 
The  thirst  of  Jesus,  who  Himself  had  the  gift  of 
the  living  water,  is  a  fulfilment  of  Scripture  (19*). 
It  is  in  Scripture  that  he  finds  a  solution  for  the 
problem  of  the  failure  of  Christ's  ministry  and 
teaching  (12^).  The  very  spear-thrust  has  a  place 
in  the  counsels  of  God  (19^  ^),  and  becomes  an  aid 
to  faith  (19**^).  While  the  Evangelist  rarely  cites 
incidents  from  the  OT,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  OT  references  are  contained  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Go8))el 
was  written  for  Gentile  readers,  to  whom  only  the 
outlines  of  the  history  would  be  familiar. 

(2)  The  writer  is  familiar  not  only  with  the  Mes- 
sianic expectation,  hut  also  with  the  limitations  that 
it  suffered  in  the  popular  mind.  The  hope  is  current 
in  €&lilee  (1«-  «•  ^6"-  «•  ««•),  in  Samarm  (4»- »  «), 
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in  Jud8ea  (6»-  ««•  1^^  *^  8»«-  1(P*).  *  Amon^  friends, 
among  foes,  among  neutrals  alike,  it  is  discussed.' 
The  purpose  of  the  €k>spel  is  to  induce  belief  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  (2(r^).  Not  only  so,  but  the 
limitations  and  misconceptions  of  the  idea  of  the 
Christ  in  the  popular  mind  are  familiar  to  him. 
Elijah  and  the  Prophet  are  not  yet  come  (1^^) ;  the 
outlook  is  unspiritual  (6^^  ^') ;  the  Messiah  will 
never  die  (6^  12^) ;  Jesus  does  not  satisfy  their 
conventional  ideas  (1^-  ^), 

(3)  The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  Jews,  We  have  a  picture  of  a 
Jewish  marriage  feast  (2*-*'^),  of  i)a8toral  life 
(10»-"),  of  burial  customs  (11»- «  19*>),  the  estimate 
of  women  (4*^),  the  disparagement  of  the  Disper- 
sion (7**),  the  heredity  of  sm  (9').  The  religious 
observances  of  the  people  are  known  to  him,  and 
he  displays  great  familiarity  with  the  Temple 
and  its  services.  The  Synagogue  and  the  Temple 
are  places  of  resort  (18*) ;  he  knows  the  side  of 
the  Temple  where  shelter  is  to  be  had  in  in- 
clement weather  (10**- ^3);  it  was  forty-six  years 
in  building  (2^) ;  he  speaks  of  the  treasury  (8*). 
The  two  feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  of  Dedication 
are  familiar  to  him,  even  to  the  implied  ritualistic 
details  (Westcott,  vi.).  He  speaks  of  tlie  'great 
day '  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  narrow  Sabbatarian  views  of  the  Jews 
^510  gi4  721-aj      ju  ^jjQ  jg^^  passage  a  subtle  ar^- 

ment  is  founded  on  the  kno>vledge  that  circumcision 
is  allowable  on  the  Sabbath. 

Does  the  statement  that  Caiaphas  was  *  high  priest  that  same 
year'  (11«  repeated  lioi  1813)  imply  that  the  writer  imagined 
that  the  offloe  was  tenable  only  tor  a  year?  The  repetition 
after  the  manner  of  the  Evangelist  is  meant  to  impress  more 
Uian  a  chronolo^cal  fact.  £Iither  the  words  may  have  an  ironical 
significance,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  three  predecessors  of 
Caiaphas  had  been  deposed  after  a  year's  tenure,  and  would  be 
an  allusion  to  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  ofBoe  (Delff,  6t«ch. 
dM  Rabbi  Jeaua  von  Nazareth^  pp.  86,  86);  or  the  Evangelist 
seeks  to  connect  emphatically  the  offloe  of  tiiie  high  priest  with 
the  part  that  he  took  in  accomplishing  the  death  of  Cmist.  The 
high  priest  entered  alone  once  a  year  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  he  offered  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (He  97), 
and  in  *  that  memorable  year '  Caiaphas  is  but  an  unconscious 
instrument  in  bringing  about  the  great  and  final  sacrifice  (West- 
cott, vi  ;  cf.  also  B.  Weiss,  Com.  ad  loc.y. 

(4)  It  has  been  contended  against  these  indica- 
tions that  tvhen  the  writer  mentions  the  Jews  he 
seems  to  speak  of  them  as  a  foreigner  woidd  speak. 
They  are  throughout  represented  as  tlie  titter 
enemies  of  Christ  (2^8  5'®*-  6**  7"*  8«*  10«*  ll^* 
13^^  20^*).  The  term  ol  'Iouda?ot  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  in  distinction  from 
other  nations :  sometimes  as  Judseans  distinguished 
from  Galilseans  or  Perasans ;  and  sometimes  the 
leaders  of  the  Je^vish  people  alone  are  meant.  This 
somewhat  indefinite  mode  of  speech  has  a  sufficient 
explanation  if  the  Evan^^elist  >vrote  as  he  used  to 
speak  (Drummond,  07>.  cit.  416,  note).  There  is  no 
indication  in  his  tone  of  national  antagonism, 
liather  his  attitude  is  like  that  of  St.  Paul  to 
his  countrymen.  The  Jews  are  *  His  own'  (1"); 
Jesus  Himself  is  a  Jew  (4*) ;  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews  (4**) ;  Nathanael  is  an  *  Israelite  indeed '  (1*^) ; 
there  are  believing  Jews  (8**  etc. ). 

This  Gospel  also  preser\'es  words  of  Christ  that 
trace  the  suosequent  persecution  by  the  Jews  to  its 
roots  in  their  ignorance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(16-').  In  this  Gospel  Jesus  never  denounces  the 
leaders  of  the  people  in  as  strong  terms  as  He  uses 
in  the  Synoptics.  That  He  expressly  distinguishes 
His  disciples  from  the  Jews  (13'*'),  and  also  speaks 
of  'your  law'  (8"  10**),  *  their  law'  (IS^*),  implies 
that  this  external  attitude  adopted  by  the  writer 
was  not  unknown  during  tlie  ministry  on  earth  (cf. 
Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  i.  666). 

2.  The  author  is  a  Jew  of  Palestine.— Many  of 
the  preceding  characteristics  are  already  indica- 
tions that  the  writer  is  a  native  of  Palestine.     (1) 


He  is  also  familiar  with  sites  and  places.  Jacob's 
well  is  deep  (4^^) ;  the  mountain  and  the  ripening 
cornfields  are  suggested  in  the  most  natural  fashion 
^yy  90. 21.  »j .  i^  ig  n  descent  from  the  high  ground 

where  Cana  stood  to  the  shores  of  Gennesaret  at 
Capernaum  (v.*^).  Ch.  6  contains  some  minute 
information  as  to  the  district.  Bethsaida  (1^  12**) 
and  Bethany  {W)  are  not  merely  localities,  but 
connected  \vith  the  names  of  friencis.  He  carefully 
distinguishes  Bethany  *  nigh  unto  Jerusalem  about 
fifteen  furlongs'  (11^  from  *Betiiany  beyond  Jor- 
dan '  (1^).  ]^^izar^th  is  mentioned  not  only  as  the 
home  of  Jesus,  but  as  a  place  so  M'ell  known  to 
Nathanael  that  he  considerod  it  unlikely  that  *  any 
good  thing'  could  spring  from  such  commonplace 
surroundings  (1^) ;  cf.  the  details  as  to  Sychar  (4^), 
iEnon  (3®),  Ephraim  (11**).  A  very  striking  feature 
is  the  accurate  knowledge  displayed  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  (cf.  5*  18^) : 
the  ]^idron ;  which  is  a  ravine  on  the  way  from  the 
city  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  a  torrent  only  in 
winter  (xeifidppov,  18^) ;  the  Pavement  (Gabbatha) 
in  the  Praetorium  {19^);  Golgotha  (19").  The 
acclaiming  multitude  carried  in  their  hands  *the 
branches  of  the  palm  trees'  which  grew  ofn  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (12"»). 

(2)  It  has  been  customary  to  regard  the  so-ealied 
Hebraisms  of  the  Fourth  Grospel,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  share  with  the  other  NT  wTitings,  as  an 
indication  that  the  writer  was  a  Palestinian.  The 
study  of  the  papyri  has  revolutionized  this  idea. 
It  is  now  no  longer  permissible  to  speak  of  Hebra- 
istic Greek.  The  papyri  are  written  in  the  ver- 
nacular Greek,  ana  range  in  date  from  the  3rd 
cent  B.C.  to  the  7th  cent.  A.D.  The  earlier  speci- 
mens furnish  a  convincing  parallel  in  language  to 
the  Greek  of  the  NT.  Where  there  are  Hebraic 
modes  of  expression,  these  must  be  traced  to  direct 
translation  from  the  Aramaic,  or  to  those  causes 
that  operate  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  elements 
into  tne  vernacular  of  any  language  (Moulton, 
Grammar  of  NT  Greek,  Prolegomena,  vol.  i.  jip. 
18, 19).  At  the  same  time,  while  we  must  attribute 
the  simple  structure  of  this  Evangelist's  sentences 
and  the  absence  of  connecting  particles  to  his  use 
of  the  vernacular,  we  are  not  left  without  evidence 
that  he  knew  Hebrew.  In  his  quotations  from  the 
OT  he  made  use  of  the  LXX  (2"  12=»  19=«  10") ;  but 
he  is  also  independent  of  it  (19»  7»  1®  6»*) ;  and 
there  is  an  interesting  group  of  cases  where  the 
LXX  seems  to  be  corrected  by  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  (6**  13^^  19*^ ;  cf.  Westcott,  Gospel  of  John, 
xiii-xiv ;  Drummond,  op.  cit.  p.  364). 

(3)  Can  the  Logos  conception  of  the  Gospel  be 
shown  to  have  greater  amnity  with  Alexandrian 
than  with  Hebrew  thought  ?  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  term  \6rfot  is  not  used  throughout  the  Grospel, 
either  in  the  discourses  or  in  the  narrative  parts, 
except  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  *  word ' ;  but  we 
must  not  neglect  other  passages  where  the  Logos 
idea  is  in  the  background.  The  lofty  and  undefined 
sense  of  the  plural  subject  in  such  passages  as  3""", 
the  well-known  pre-existence  passages,  the  asser- 
tion by  Christ  of  what  He  had  seen  with  the  Father 
(6**  8*^  cf.  1"),  His  teaching  which  is  not  of  Him- 
self (T^"*""),  His  complete  unity  of  existence  with 
the  Father  (14'*^*),  are  all  expressions  of  the  Logos 
consciousness  (cf.  Grill,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Enistehung  des  viertcn  Evangcliums,  1.  pp.  32,  33). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  prove  tliat  the  Evan- 
gelist bad  either  a  literary  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Philo,  or  was  tfceply  influenced  by  his 
thought,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  a 
much  closer  correspondence  between  them  than  is 
actually  to  be  found.  In  the  Stoic  philosophy  with 
which  Philo  closely  identifies  himself,  tne  term 
*  Logos'  has  the  double  significance  of  *  reason' 
{\6yos  ipdidSeTos)  and  *  word '  (\6yoi  irpo<^piK6s),  and 
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in  the  Fourth  Gwpel  there  ia  not  b  trace  of  the 
furmer  senHe.  Jesus  U  the  manifestation  of  God, 
the  ottered  Word.  Again,  b  the  Gonpel  the  I.ogoe 
is  identified  with  the  Meiuiiah,  and  in  Philo  there 
is  no  Buth  identitication.  It  is  donbtful  vthetlier 
Philo  attributes  personality  to  the  Logos ;  but 
thero  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Logos  in  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Guepel,  like  every  Hebrew 
thinher,  is  no  metaphysician,  and  he  simply 
projects  the  conception  of  personality,  which  he 
denved  from  the  loiowledge  of  the  Incamat«  One, 
into  the  Word  in  its  pre-incumale  existence.  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord  and  the  peisonified  Wisdom  in 
the  UT  are  not  so  much  independent  existence  as 
immanent  determinations  oi  the  Divine  Being. 
Moreover,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  an  idea 
quite  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Philo,  not  because 
H'ith  him  matter  is  essentially  corrupt,  but  because 
it  is  '  regBTded  as  a  principle  purely  nej^tive, 
arresting,  limiting,  restraining  the  penetration  of 
the  Divine  action,  in  )iroportion  to  ibj  thiclcueas 


87).     For  Alenandrian  thought 

the  Logos  could  only  be  Docetic ;    and  this  may 

have  given  rise  to  the  heresy  of  1  Jn  2^. 

TlKT^  ut,  bamver,  wome  verjf  nritina  afflnirift  qf  fXprtt- 
tlm  bntetenPhilaandtJuFiiurtJiGoipel  Philo  apoki  ol 'a 
•Kond  Ood'  Otim/M  hi'Oj  llx  ^'<^  HiniKll  ii  God  mnd  Ihe 
Boa  ol  Ood  (•  HK  w  Itn) ;  tbt  Word  la  the  annt  or  inslru- 

an  oouocVioia  of  Phito  u  applied  la  the  Lwoi ;  he  luo  the 


in  the  ■ouii  of  men  \  ii  M^  priest  towKnU  Ood:  Ii  the  source 
o<  unity,  ]Dy<  ■nd  peace  1  faupvU  Blerral  life ;  ii  bridtgronm. 
fibth^,  sulde,  aterruaui.  Hhepherd.  phyiidan :  iniparti  tuauni ; 
Ii  the  lood  of  the  HUl  (OiiU.  iip.  llfi-US).  For  ■  diacunion  of 
the  Thole  qoertlon  kc  Buiday,  U.  pp.  ISS-iM.  The»  co- 
inddcncaa  cauoaC  b>  orerioaked  In  aecidlng  the  qiration  o[ 
■uthonhlp.  We  muit  beu  In  mind  that'Txtpn'  la  Ihe  word  by 
which  the  Hebrew  Idrk  □(  the  Word  ol  God  fa  Innalated  in  the 
LXX,  kod  [hU  there  are  punwee  in  the  OT,  the  Apoerj'pha, 
and  in  the  Jewlah  TariuniB  that  afford  equally  imporianl  c-oin- 
cldeoeea  ol  thouRht  0^  S9>  lOT"  lt7».  Ia  W"  fljl"'",  Wia  01 
IB"  ISil. ".  For  the  itemra  of  the  Tanpima.  lee  Ederaheim, 
lAfi  and  Tima.l.vV-*^-*^'}-    The  Evanicliit  would  maetnith 

alao  the  hrmie  ol  Ihe  Lugoa  philoaouhy  of  liewlituK  He 
n-nuli!  be  diapnaed  to  keep  in  iSew  hia  Oreek  readers,  among 
whom  theee  expreoloiia  were  current.  Again,  we  find  aiinilar 
eirimMenGea  ol  IhuiEht  with  Philo  In  the  wrltinga  ol  at  Paul 
andinlheEplitletoIheUebrewa.  If .  indeed,  vv  were  to  iaolate 
the  Prolovue  to  the  Qoapet,  which  may  be  reffanlcd  aa  eon- 
idea,  and  to  rid  ouraelveaof  all  aaaoclaliona  of  the  n-ord  'Logos' 
derived  (rom  Greek  phlloaophy.  we  should  And  that  the  thought 
remains  within  the  limilaol  the  OT.  eioept  In  the  case  of  w.i.  I'. 

3.  The  writep  1*  a  conteraparaFy  of  the  eveata 
Mid  peFtDDi  In  taiiOKiTative. — (1)  HUhmnriediie 
uf  the.  ecetaiaatknl  situation  and  /trliiii}  of  the 
time. — A  deputation  is  sent  to  the  Baptist  from 
the  ecclesiastical  authoritien  in  Jerusalem  consist- 
ing of  priests  and  their  attendant  Levites  (l""')' 
and  the  writer  breaks  the  narrative  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  insert  the  remark,  evidently  meant  to  ex- 
plain the  question  thatfollows,  that  the  deputation 
included  some  Pharisees  (v.").  Their  inquiry  be- 
trays an  interest  ift  ritual  and  in  the  orderly 
olwervance  of  the  Law  which  is  characteristic  of 
that  jHirty,  as  distinct  from  the  Snddocees.  The 
Kodducee:!  seem  to  have  applied  mtionotiBl  prin- 
ciples to  tlie  old  religion,  and  were  distinguished  by 
dofnnatic  diflerences  not  only  reaardin);  the  rule  of 
faith,  but  in  connexion  with  such  questions  as  the 
life  after  death,  and  the  question  of  free-will  and 
predestination  (Edersheim,  Li/c  nnd  Tiotet,  i.  pp. 
310-324).  The  ivriter  does  not  speak  of  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  but  of  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees, 
showing  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Snildncees  held  the  offices  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  passage  1 1"-"  is  full  of  ecclesiastical  knowledee. 
The  discnssion  in  the  Sanhedrin  is  occasioned  by  the 


"cnit! 


the  people  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
clearly  distinguish  the  attitude  of  the 
■ties.  The  Pharisees  are  represented  as  in 
....  with  the  people  (11",  cf,  Jos,  Ant.  Xlll.  x.  0), 
nnd  they  are  afraid  lest  a  tumult  should  arise, 
and  thereliy  the  ecclesiastical  influence  (tuitoi)  and 
the  national  existence  be  destroyed  by  liomc.  The 
reply  of  Caiaphas  is  charoLteristic.  He  scornfully 
sets  aside  the  question  of  the  miracle,  and  urges  an 
opportunist  policy  to  deal  with  the  actual  situa' 
tion  {w."-  ").  It  can  scarcely  he  without  meaning 
that  the  Evangelist,  who  knew  the  b>adduca-nn  di;>- 
betief  in  iired^ination,  should  represent  Cainplioa 
as  the  unconscious  prophet  and  instrument  of^  the 
death  of  Christ  (vv, •'■»■).  In  7"""  there  is  dis. 
played  a  fflmilar  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  circles. 
Aftier  the  triumphal  entry  the  PharLsees  seem  t«i 
have  been  filled  with  dismay  at  their  loss  of  indu- 
ence  with  the  people,  and  at  the  iiopulnrity  of 
Christ  (12"),  and  it  is  the  ruling  Sadducii.'an  part^ 
who  plot  the  death  of  Lazarus  (v.'°).  Again,  it  \» 
the  tourih  Evangelist  who  tells  us  of  the  informal 
trial  before  Anna*,  who,  though  still  wielding  much 
ixiH'er,  hod  been  deposed  in  favour  of  his  son-in- 
law  (18"-»). 

These  indications  of  an  acqu^ntancowith  opinion 
in  ecclesiastical  circles  are  in  complete  correspond- 
ence with  the  statement  in  18"  about  the  disciple 
'  who  was  known  to  the  high  priest.'  In  ttiia 
Gospel  alone  are  we  told  tlie  name  (Malchus)  of 
the  senant  of  the  high  priest  whose  ear  was  cub 
off  by  Peter.     It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  Evan- 

felist  is  acquainted  with  Mcodemus,  and  with 
useph  of  Arimathiea,  who  belonired  to  the  I'liari- 
saic  party.  In  this  connexion  niay  be  mentioned 
the  tradition  of  Polycrates  that  '  John,  who  leaned 
on  Jesus'  breast,'  also  wore  '  the  frontlet "  [riToXnw) 
of  tlie  high  priest  (Eus.  HE  III.  xxxi.  3)- 

DelH  hu  prapounded  the  Iheor}'  that  the  nuthni  of  th« 
Fourth  Ooapel  waa  an  unnamed  native  ol  JeruMlem,  nSt  of  tho 
number  of  the  Tu'elve,  but  a  man  of  hljih-prieitly  family,  and  ■ 
member  of  the  higher  arialocraey.  He  lounda  on  Itf".  on  thv 
■latcment  of  l^ili-crate*,  and  on  the  other  Indlcatlona  In  tha 
Qoipel.  He  identiflea  the  author  with  'the  diu^iple  whnnl 
Jenia  loved.' and  deacrlbea  him  aa  a  Und  of  '  aupemumenry 
disdnle.'  Sunday  (CrtC  <//'inirU  Coqiil,  IW-in«)haadiacua»ca 
Ihia  theocy  Mtlh  great  genemrity,  but  It  ueoeasitatn  a  further 
theory  ol  loteipolationa,  and  itaelt  pmenta  Kmie  InaiipcraUc 
dimcullles.  Thia  diiciple  and  Feler  an  clow  Irienda  (iKP).  and 
in  tbe  other  OmipelB,  Peter  and  John  are  olUm  naniHl  tncether 
(el.  AeV."  tiii",  OalE^  We  cannot  tunpoeetliati^iihin  tbe 
Apoatollc  circle  there  were  two  pahm  of  frienda,  one  identical  In 
e<Kh.  AgaJn,  it  Delff  la  right,  the  Aportle  John  ia  not  once 
Tcfeired  to  in  the  Gnpel,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  Ihia  unknown 
diaeiple  h*a  comjdetely  vaniahed  from  hialor]-.  unlesa  he  he  tlie 

i'reabj-ter  John  of  I'Bidas.    It  will 
'        -       -     ■■    ibty  beyond  the 

■■& 


e  admlU«t  lb 


CO  reroicnln  [he  undoubled  iniriBht  ol  Uie  Ii 
ecdeaiafltica]  aituation. 

(2)  His  hnoieledge  of  the  opinions  of  the  jtojuilnre 
(SvXoil.^He  knows  their  varying  verdicts  about 
Christ  (7""");  the  wonder  of  the  '  Jerusalem ites ' 
at  the  immunity  Jesus  enjoys  from  iniun"i  not- 
withstanding His  fearless  speaking  IT^'O ;  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  crowd  (7",  cf.  v.") ;  the 
fickleness  of  the  popwlaris  nura  b  graph icnlly  de- 
scribed (7*^) ;  the  excitement  among  the  people 
in  view  of  the  request  of  the  Sanhedrin  for  in/onnn- 
tion  OS  to  the  whereabouts  of  Jesus,  and  tlio  pofsi- 
bility  of  His  apnenrance  at  the  feast,  is  vividly 
portrayed  (II"-").  The  climax  of  popular  accla- 
mation is  reached  in  12'=-'». 

(3)  The  vriter  epenht  <u  one  to  (cAom  Ihe  mtn  and 
women  of  kU  narrative  itre  personalli/  famiVmr. 
— Nicodemns  is  introduced  somewhat  i^uddenlvinto 
the  narrative,  but  that  is  in  the  manner  of  the  f^van- 
gelist,  and  presumioseB  that  his  rendem  are  nivnrc, 
eitherfrom  the  other  Gospels,  or  from  the  oral  tradi- 
tion, or  from  nersonal  acquaintance,  of  his  historical 
existence.  Nicodemus  is  introdnceil  nimost  in  the 
same  words  as  John  the  Baptifit  (cf  1'  and  3'),  a 
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fact  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  view  of  the 
tendency  to  find  allegoric^  meanings  in  the 
characters  (cf.  1^  and  4^).  It  would  be  strange  if 
the  Evangelist  should  take  so  little  pains  to  distin- 
guish between  characters  known  to  be  historical, 
and  those  that  are  allegorical.  The  reality  of  the 
characters  is  witnesaea  by  the  words  they  utter. 
It  is  not  stupidity,  but  a  profound  emotion  that 
makes  Nicodemus  speak  as  he  does  in  3^,  when  he 
discovers  that  all  that  he  has  learned  must  be  un- 
learned, and  that  he  must  begin  the  process  of 
human  experience  anew.  He  is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  world  of  facts  as  yet  unrealized  by  him  (S*). 
The  woman  of  Samaria  is  introduced  upon  the 
scene,  amid  real  surroundings,  at  Jacob's  well,  on 
the  road  from  Judaea  to  Galilee.  Her  character  is 
revealed  in  her  nonchalant  air  and  banterine 
mood,  behind  which  she  conceals  an  aching  and 
guilty  heart,  and  is  much  too  true  to  life  for  alle- 
gory. How  can  the  woman  of  Samaria  be  an 
allegory  of  the  Samaritan  Church,  and  her  five 
husbands  symbolize  her  idolatrous  worship?  (so, 
e.g.,  Keim,  Jesus  of  Naz.  i.  159,  note  1 ;  Loisy,  Le 
QuaL  EvangUey  p.  364).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  Evangelist  was  present  at  tnese 
interviews.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  Christ 
was  present,  and  that  the  Evangelbt  is  the  '  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,'  with  whom  confidences  of  that 
kind  would  be  exchanged.  Leaving  for  the  moment 
the  lifelike  characters  of  the  Apostolic  circle,  we 
are  confronted  in  the  closing  scenes  with  a  group 
of  men  that  could  have  been  painted  only  by  a 
contemporary  hand.  The  writer  knows  Caiapnas 
so  well  that  ne  is  able  to  reveal  the  man  in  a  smgle 
sentence  that  fell  from  his  lips  (11^).  Pilate  is 
depicted,  irresolute,  and  fettered  oy  a  guilty  past 
of  oppressive  and  cruel  government.  At  the  critical 
moment,  the  Evangelbt  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  the  powerful  weapon  of  a  covert  threat  to 
denounce  him  to  the  Emperor  (19"). 

4.  RelationBhip  of  the  Evangelist  to  Jetos  and 
the  Apostolio  cirole. — It  is  evident  that  the  author 
was  aole  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  interpret  the  mind 
of  our  Lord.  He  tells  us  of  His  emotions,  thoughts, 
and  motives  (11»  13"  2^*  4i-»  6^*  13*  18*).  Is  the 
writer  identical  with  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved '  ?  Jn  21**-  **  leaves  us  in  no  doubt.  It  is  an 
entirely  inadequate  interpretation  to  say  that  the 
phrase  is  meant  to  stand  tor  *  the  type  of  the  per- 
fect Gnostic,  the  spiritual  witness  of  Jesus'  (so 
Loisy,  Le  Quat.  £v.  p.  125).  It  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  view  that  a  purely  ideal  figure  is 
meant,  when  we  note  the  variety  of  the  references. 
His  existence  is  implied  in  1**:  in  13®  he  is  de- 
scribed as  leaning  on  Jesus'  breast ;  in  18^'  he  is 
mentioned  as  *  another  disciple  who  was  known  to 
the  high  priest.'  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  in- 
terpret the  scene  in  19^  as  allegorical,  if  the  disciple 
is  not  a  historical  figure.  The  variety  of  the  situa- 
tions shows  that  the  author  had  a  real  person  in 
his  mind. 

We  have,  however,  to  explain  the  difficulty  that 
when  the  personality  of  the  Evangelbt  b  obtnided, 
he  describes  himself  as  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'  If  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  modesty 
in  the  use  of  the  phrase,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  thb  charge  would  not  be  equally  relevant 
in  those  passages  where  the  Evangelbt  confidently 
interprets  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  Lord.  The 
fact  that  he  should  describe  himself  in  this  indirect 
fashion  at  all  will  be  matter  for  discussion  under 
the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the  Grospel.  In 
tlie  meantime  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  in 
every  case  where  the  phrase  is  used,  the  >%Titer  is 
laid  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  himself 
individually.  In  13®  he  explains  the  fact  that  lie 
is  lying  on  Jesus'  breast.  And  in  19^  Jesus  ad- 
dresses him  directly.     Perhaps  in  20*  there  is  the 


suggestion  of  a  thought  in  Mary's  mind  that  the 
dbciple  would  tell  the  mother  of  Jesus.  I'he 
only  alternative  in  these  cases  b  to  use  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  or  to  mention  hb  own  name,  a 
coarse  which  the  Evangelbt  systematically  avoids. 
If  ch.  21  is  an  appendix  by  another  hand,  there  b 
no  difficulty  about  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  vv.'*  *^. 

It  b  also  apparent  that  the  author  of  the  Grospel 
stood  in  a  very  intimate  relationship  to  the  Apos- 
tolic circle.  We  have  miniature  portraits  of 
several  of  the  Apostles,  conveyed  often  through 
questions  they  put.  Philip  throughout  appears  as 
a  man  of  somewhat  practical  and  busmess-like 
turn  of  mind  (1**  6*  14®).  Andrew  b  wise,  helpful, 
and  unobtrusive  (1*^  6«-»  12®).  Thomas  b  de- 
spondent :  hb  moods  colour  hb  outlook,  and  he 
experiences  violent  reaction  (11**  14*  20**^  *^). 
Peter  b  over-confident  and  impulsive,  and  at  a 
time  cowardly  (l^-^itr,  jgioff.  wff.)      xhe  scandal  of 

Judas'  presence  among  the  Twelve  b  referred  to 
as  if  by  one  who  felt  the  shame  of  it  and  was 
eager  to  clear  the  situation  (124-«  IS^- »»  18*).  He 
knows  also  their  places  of  resort  (11**  18*  20*®),  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  disciples  at  critical  moments 

(211-  17.  23  427  gW.  60  i2«  13®-  *  20*). 

6.  Is  St.  John  the  Apostle  the  author  of  the 
Gospel? — Is  he  the  unnamed  dbciple  who  b 
identified  with  the  writer  ?  This  unnamed  disciple 
is  called  among  the  earliest  disciples,  and  re- 
members even  the  hour  of  the  day  (1**).  He  b 
closely  associated  with  St.  Peter  m  the  closing 
scenes.  We  know  from  the  Synoptics  that  St. 
Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  were  in  specially 
close  relationship  with  Jesus.  St.  Peter  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  St.  James  died  early  ;  only  St.  John 
is  left.  Unless  John  be  the  beloved  disciple,  one 
of  the  *  pillar'  Apostles  (Gal  2*)  is  never  once 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  except  indirectly  in  21^. 
A  very  strong  argument  for  supposing  that  St. 
John  b  meant  may  also  be  founded  on  the  fact  that 
nowhere  does  the  author  refer  to  *the  Baptist,' 
but  always  to  *  John.'  Elsewhere  he  b  very  care- 
ful to  dbtinguish  names  {e.g.  14®),  but  in  thb  case 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  no  confusion  was 
possible. 

If  St.  John  b  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  why  does 
he  so  studiously  conceal  his  identity  ?  The  l?ourth 
Gospel  is  distingubhed  from  the  Synoptics  by  the 
fact  that,  while  in  them  we  have  a  purely  imper- 
sonal narrative  except  in  the  preface  to  St.  Luke, 
in  St.  John  we  have  a  narrative  where  individual 
experience  (*  testimony ')  is  prominent.  Is  it  solely 
because  St.  John  is  himself  the  author  and  writer 
of  the  Gospel,  that  he  sedulously  veils  his  o^^-n 
name?  Why  was  it  not  possible  for  him  to  in- 
corporate hb  own  testimony  in  the  Gospel  without 
keeping  himself  in  the  background  in  such  a  way 
as  really  to  attract  attention  ?  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  conduct  other  than  a  modesty  which 
thus  defeats  its  own  end.  It  is  qiiite  evident  that 
the  authority  of  the  Gospel  for  tlie  Church  b  re- 
garded as  depending  on  the  fact  that  St.  John  the 
Apostle  \^Tote  it.  It  is  permissible  to  see  in  21^ 
an  indication  that  it  was  felt  necessary,  even  at 
tliat  early  date,  to  authenticate  the  position  that 
the  Apostle  John  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  statements  contained  in  this  Gospel.  This  is 
not  because  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  Johannine 
authorship,  but  because  the  Gospel  ditters  so  much 
in  character,  subject,  and  content  from  the  Syn- 
optics, which  already  held  the  ground  as  authorities 
for  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord. 

We  shall  be  able  to  find  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions if  we  consider  the  two  passages  in  the  Gospel 
itself  that  have  been  most  relied  on  as  direct  state- 
ments of  Johannine  authorsliip.  (a)  1^*.  In  what 
sense  is  *  we  beheld '  to  be  taken  ?  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  a  seeing  with  the  bodily  eye  b  not 
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meant,  bat  spiritual  vision.  If  we  compare  the 
parallel  passage  in  1  Jn  1^,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  *  hearing '  and  the  '  handling '  there 
mentioned  demand  the  sense  that  the  'seeing'  is 
also  literal.  The  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
applying  the  same  mterpretation  to  the  passage 
in  the  Gospel.  By '  we '  is  meant  a  group  of  eye- 
witnesses who  are  associated  with  St.  John  in 
the  statement.  Who  these  were  it  is  impossible 
actually  to  determine,  but  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary 
to  limit  the  range  of  'we'  to  the  circle  of  the 
Twelve.  The  Gospel  shows  that  the  writer  is  in- 
terested in  the  testimony,  however  imperfect  it 
may  sometimes  be,  of  many  others  besides  his 
fellow-Apostles.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that 
'  last  of  all,  John,  perceiving  that  the  bodily  facts 
had  been  set  forth  in  the  other  Grospels,  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  disciples  and  with  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  composed  a  spiritual  Gospel.'  With  this 
may  be  compeared  the  statement  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon :  '  It  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the 
Apostles,  that  John  should  narrate  everything  in 
his  own  name,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  rest ' 
{tU  recognaacentibus  eunctis  Johannes  9uo  nomine 
euncta  describeret).  While  these  statements  may 
not  have  independent  historical  value,  and  may 
themselves  be  oased  on  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Gospel,  and  especially  on  21**,  surely  they  must 
be  regarded  as  the  simplest  and  most  direct  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  A  group  of  eye-witnesses 
was  concerned  in  the  origin  oi  the  Gospel.  We  may 
therefore  offer  the  h3rpothesiB  that,  while  St.  John 
wrote  the  Gospel  ana  impressed  upon  it  his  own 
personality,  the  form  in  which  he  expresses  himself, 
the  philosophical  mould  in  which  the  writing  is 
cast,  the  rhilonic  phraseology,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  analyzing  situations  and  char- 
acters, would  owe  much  to  the  intellectual  environ- 
ment of  Ephesus,  and  in  some  cases  to  direct 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  some  fellow -disciple,  not 
necessarily  one  of  the  Twelve.  The  value  of  the 
Grospel  and  its  authenticity  are  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  expression  of  St.  John's  own 
experience,  attested  by  that  of  his  fellow-disciples 
who  had  seen  the  Lora.  The  purpose  of  the  Grospel 
is  to  treat  the  facts  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  such  a  way  as  to  advance  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  not  been  eye-witnesses, 
and  were  therefore  all  the  more  inclined  to  regard 
their  position  in  relation  to  the  *  bodily  facts '  as  a 
loss  and  a  hindrance  to  ^ith.  So  far  from  this, 
the  climax  of  faith  is  not  to  have  seen  and  yet  to 
believe  (2(P).  There  would,  no  doubt,  be  men  like 
Thomas  in  the  earlv  Church,  easily  cast  down,  and 
satisfied  only  by  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ,  to 
whom  all  else  was  unreal.  No  personal  assurance 
was  sufficient  to  convince  them.  St.  John,  there- 
fore, veiled  his  identity,  and  emphasized  the  joint- 
testimony  of  the  group  of  eye-witnesses  to  which 
he  fdso  belonged.  This  is  also  the  oriein  of  the 
impersonal  reference  in  20*^  'These  tnings  are 
written,'  etc. 

{b)  19*^.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  Evan- 
gelist is  compelled  to  distinguish  his  own  per- 
sonality from  the  circle  in  whose  name  he  speaks. 
Ht.  John  alone  of  that  group  was  present  at  the 
Cross  (19^).  In  this  case  he  has  to  find,  in 
accordance  with  hia  principle,  some  means  of 
authenticating  his  testimony.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  this  is  done,  and  the  character  of  the 
Gospel  as  not  dependent  on  the  evidence  of  a  single 
testimony  alone  vindicated.  A  threefold  corrobora- 
tion is  aaduced.  (a) '  His  witness  is  true '  (dXij^tr^), 
i.e,  confirmed  by  the  'Snirit  of  truth'  (14"«). 
(/3)  Reference  is  made  to  One  who  '  knoweth  that 
he  saith  true.'  It  is  possible,  but  awkw^ard,  to 
refer  ixeJpot  to  the  Evangelist.  Rather  it  is  meant 
to  denote  Christ  Himself  (cf.  1",  1  Jn  3"  4").    It  is 
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SO  taken  by  Sanday  {cp.  cU,  p.  78)  and  Schmiedel 
{Eneyc,  Bibl.  ii  1809).  This  interpretation  is  as 
old  as  Erasmus.  (7)  The  Scrijptures  are  adduced  as 
a  witness,  i.e.  the  witness  of  God  Himself  (w.**- ''). 
The  fact  of  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the 
pierced  side  can  be  exnlained  medically,  and  the 
emphasis  is  laid  not  on  tiie  fact,  but  on  Uie  interpre- 
tation to  be  put  upon  it.  It  is  a  '  sign,'  and  the 
writer  must  nave  regarded  it  as  of  peculiar  value 
to  his  readers.  Perhaps  some  form  of  the  Docetic 
heresy  is  aimed  at  (cf.  Haussleiter,  Ztoei  Apost, 
Zeugen,  p.  29). 

In  conclusion,  the  Gospel  is  a  genuine  Johannine 
work  from  the  pen  of  the  Apostle,  who  wrote  from 
Ephesus.*  We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  writer  is  concerned  to  hide  his 
own  identity,  and  thereby  to  impress  the  fact  that 
the  Gosi>el  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  individual,  but 
the  testimony  of  a  group  of  eye-witnesses.  With 
John's  as  the  guiding  mind,  tney  conjointly  made 
themselves  resjponsible  for  the  statements  contained 
in  the  book.  This  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  simplest 
solution  of  the  problem  of  authorship. 

Two  objections,  on  general  grounds,  to  the  tra- 
ditional authorship  may  here  be  mentioned. 

1.  Can  a  Galilcean  fisherman  have  written  this 
Gospel  F^Theie  is  no  <^uestion  of  NT  criticism 
where  the  need  is  more  imperative  to  rid  ourselves 
of  prejudice  than  this  question  of  the  Johannine 
autnorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  possible  to 
have  a  completely  mistaken  conception  of  the  con- 
nexion between  letters  and  handicraft  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  are  de- 
scribed in  Ac  4^  as  '  unlearned  and  ignorant  men ' 
{dypd/iftaroi  koI  Idi&rcu).  ISuJ^s  marks  a  caste  dis- 
tinction, in  opposition  to  the  learned  or  academic 
classes.  The  use  of  the  vernacular  ton^e  by  the 
Apostles  would  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  expres- 
sion. The  Pharisaic  objection  is,  as  Belitzsch 
reminds  us,  a  decline  from  the  traditional  honour- 
able connexion  between  the  Rabbi  and  the  hand- 
worker (Jewish  Artisan  Life,  p.  54).  Zebedee 
owned  his  oym.  fishing  vessel,  and  the  presumptuous 
request  of  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  sons  betrays 
a  somewhat  overweening  sense  of  social  position. 
St.  John  w^as '  known  to  the  high  priest.  More- 
over, we  too  must  take  knowlMge  that  he  'had 
been  with  Jesus,'  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate,  in  addition  to  the  spiritual  training,  the 
purely  educative  influence  of  companionship  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  over-ardent  spirit  that 
sought  to  call  down  fire  on  a  hostile  Samaritan 
village,  finds  a  nobler  expression  in  the  withering 
exposure  of  Judas  (12*)  and  of  Caiaphas  (U^**^). 
He  who  with  such  insight  lets  us  into  the  spiritual 
incapacity  of  Nicodemus,  must  have  been  himself 
bom  agam  into  a  new  world,  and  have  gained  a 
new  outlook. 

2.  Is  it  impossible  that  John,  a  *  pillar  ^  Apostle 
{Gal  2*),  who  so/avoured  the  claims  of  the  circum- 
cision, should  also  have  written  such  an  anti- 
Judaic  Gospel?  —  Yet  even  then  he  cordially 
recognized,  oy  the  giving  of  the  richt  hand  of 
fellowship,  St.  PauTs  mission  to  de  Gentiles. 
Does  the  love  for  his  own  nation  not  breathe  in 
the  emphasis  he  lays  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  on 
the  tracedy  of  their  rejection  of  Christ?  The 
effect  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  must  have 
been  very  great  on  a  mind  like  John's,  and  the 
Grospel  was  written  forty  years  after  that  event. 
None  of  the  other  Evangelists  lays  such  stress  on 
the  teaching  of  events  as  the  Fourth.  In  Ephesus 
also  he  would  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Pauline  gospel,  full  of  thoughts  of  the  sovereignty 
of  (jrod,  tne  condescension  of  the  Divine  grace,  and 
the  universality  of  the  gospel  message.     He  who 

*  For  aixuments  againtt  the  Ephesian  residence,  see  Drum- 
mond,  Sanday,  Stanum,  and  art.  Jobh  thi  Apostls. 
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beheld  the  awe-inspiring  vision  of  the  Risen  Chiist 
in  Patmos,  might  well,  in  the  calm  of  later  years, 
write  the  majestic  words  of  the  Prologue. 

III.  Relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
presupposes  that  his  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  first  three  Grospels,  or  that  he 
himself  is  acquainted  with  them.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  in  this  discussion  to  certain  points  of 
divergence  between  John  and  the  Synoptics. 

1.  The  scene  of  the  ministFY  of  Ohriit  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  Jerusalem.  The  Galileean 
ministry  is  referred  to  in  2*^  6***  7*  2P.  We  are 
not  now  concerned  with  the  demand  for  chrono- 
logical correspondence  with  the  Svnoptic  account. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  incon< 
sistency  in  the  prominence  ^ven  in  this  Gospel  to 
the  events  in  Jerusalem.  The  Judaean  ministry  is 
presupposed  in  Lk  4^,  but  the  reading  is  doubtful. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  came  to 
attend  on  the  Galiliean  ministry  (Lk  6",  Mk  3»  7^). 
Judas  was  a  native  of  Kerioth,  in  Judaea.  The 
friendship  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  who  in  all  pro- 
bability resided  in  Jerusalem,  has  to  be  explained. 
The  relations  with  Martha  and  Mary  point  to 
frequent  visits  to  Bethany.  We  have  also  the 
*  How  often ' !  of  Mt  23*'  and  Lk  IS^^  »•  »*,  which 
indicates  not  merely  unfulfilled  desire,  but  baffled 
efibrt.  After  the  Ascension  the  disciples  make  their 
headquarters  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  well-nigh  im- 
pHOssiole  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  many  incidents  of  the  closing  days  {e.g. 
the  friend  at  whose  house  the  Supper  was  eaten), 
unless  by  the  Johannine  accounts  of  the  visits  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Synoptics  tell  us  of  only  one  Pass- 
over, but  events  could  nardly  have  ripened  there  as 
they  did  unless  Jesus  had  been  previously  known 
in  Jerusalem. 

2.  Gertain  incidents  are  omitted  in  St.  John  which 
in  the  Synoptics  are  crises  in  the  life  of  Christ— 
The  omission  of  the  Temptation  narrative  is  per- 
haps not  strange  in  one  who  knew  the  mina  of 
Jesus  so  intimately.  The  beloved  disciple  would 
be  well  qualified  to  understand  the  parabolic  nature 
of  the  story.  The  essence  of  the  Temptation  narra- 
tive is  the  possession  of  Divine  power  and  the 
refusal  to  use  it  for  selfish  ends.  Similarly,  Christ's 
freedom  of  action,  es])ecially  in  regard  to  His  death, 
is  frequently  emphasized  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf. 
10"-  ^).  The  outward  glory  of  the  Transfiguration 
is  merged  in  a  higher  glory,  which  is  seen  in  the 
communicating  of  Life  and  Light  to  men  (1*).  As 
regards  the  omission  of  the  narrative  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper^  it  was  no  doubt  unneces- 
sary, at  the  time  at  wnich  the  Gospel  was  written, 
to  repeat  words  that  were  in  common  use  in  the 
Church.  The  inner  meaning  of  the  sacrament  is 
perhaps  displayed  in  ch.  6,  and  throughout  chs. 
13-17,  as  an  abiding  union  with  Christ,  and  the 
redemptive  death  is  emphasized  elsewhere  in  the 
Gospel.  It  is  possible  that  there  had  been  creeping 
into  the  Church  superstitious  views  of  the  ordinance, 
and  the  author  is  concerned  both  to  bring  out  the 
spiritual  meaning  and  to  show  that  the  ideas 
usually  connected  solely  with  the  institution,  of 
eating  and  drinking  the  flesli  and  blood  of  Christ, 
were  already  familiar  to  His  disciples.  It  is  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
to  which  a  symbolic  meaning  is  attached  (13*""^). 
The  Fourth  Evangelist  omits  the  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
den. It  is  suggested  that  he  would  regard  it  as 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Ljgos,  and 
dama^ng  to  his  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
Certainly  the  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  retains 
no  trace  of  the  Agony  when  at  His  word  the  Roman 
soldiers  fall  back  on  the  ground.  The  Intercessory 
Prayer  also  preserves  'an  imperial  calm.'  Yet  we 
must  take  into  account  such  statements  as  l^-  ^, 


and  the  recalling  of  the  very  words  of  the  Agony  in 
18^^  Moreover,  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  regards  bodily  weakness  as  incompatible 
with  the  Logos.  Jesus  sits  at  Jacob's  well  tired  and 
weary  (4*),  He  weeps  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and 
thirsts  on  the  cross  (19^).  The  last  passage  gives 
us  a  key  to  the  author's  attitude  in  reference  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  Jesus  spoke  the  words  in  full 
consciousness  {*  knowing,'  etc.,  i.e.  they  were  not 
vnning  from  Him),  and  m  speaking  them  fulfils  a 
great  Divine  purpose  {*  that  the  scripture  might  be 
fulfilled ').  In  his  picture  of  Jesus  upon  earni,  the 
Evangelist  brin^  out  in  strong  reliei  attributes  of 
His  Person  which  presented  themselves  to  him  in 
their  full  significance  only  through  his  experience 
of  the  Risen  Christ.  The  two  conceptions  ofChrist's 
humanity  and  Divinity  are  naively  set  side  by  side 
(cf.  6«  1^1 1»- «•*!•*»). 

The  reverse  side  of  the  question  is  presented  in  the 
miracle  of  the  liaising  of  Lazarus.  Here  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  inserts  an  occurrence  which  is  also  a 
crisis  m  the  last  days,  and  yet  the  Synoptics  do  not 
mention  it.  The  contradiction  is  partly  resolved  if 
we  remember  that  the  Synoptic  account  may  really 
be  reduced  to  one  original  aocument  closely  corre- 
sponding to  our  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  containing 
recollections  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter.  Again, 
the  mere  fact  that  a  miracle  of  raising  from  the  dead 
has  been  omitted  need  excite  no  surprise.  Jairus* 
daughter  also  was  dead.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
miracle  should  be  one  of  such  central  importance 
in  the  working  out  of  the  end.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  preaching  of  the  early  Apostles,  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Synoptics,  the 
incident  would  not  be  dwelt  on,  considering  the 
hatred  provoked  against  Lazarus  himself  (12^^). 
At  all  events,  the  extraordinary  knowledge  dis- 
played by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  of  the  situation, 
in  the  closing  davs  at  Jerusalem,  leads  to  the 
presumption  tnat  ne  is  right  in  the  place  he  gives 
to  the  miracle. 

8.  The  date  of  the  Last  Supper.  — All  the 
Synoptics  agree  in  putting  the  Last  Supper  on  the 
evening  of  *  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,'  i.e. 
on  the  evening  which  biegan  Passover  day,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  reckoning  (Mt  26"-  *>,  Mk  14»*- 1%  Lk 
22?'").  Thus  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  is  the 
Passover  day,  or  16th  Nisan.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  regards  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion 
as  identical  with  the  day  of  Preparation  for  the 
Passover  (IQ**''^**^).  The  rulers  would  not  enter 
the  Prsetorium  lest  they  be  prevented  by  defilement 
from  eating  the  Passover  (18^).  Jn  13^  puts  the 
Supper  'before  the  feast  of  the  Passover.'  Elabo- 
rate and  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  either  the  Synoptics  into  harmony  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel  or  mce  versa.  No  successful  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts 
chronologically,  and  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  any  solution  can  be  found  in  tnat  direction. 
The  onfy  points  on  which  all  four  are  agreed  are 
that  our  Lord  suffered  on  a  Friday  (but  see  West- 
cott,  In  trod,  to  Study  of  Gospels,  p.  322),  and  rose 
again  on  the  following  Sunday.  We  must  choose 
between  the  Crucifixion  on  the  14th  Nisan  (John) 
or  on  15th  Nisan  (Synoptics). 

There  are  two  auestiona  that  call  for  answer.  (I)l8  this 
Friday  Passover  day  (i.e.  15th  Nisan  according  to  Jewish 
reckoning  from  sunset  to  sunset)?  (2)  Is  the  Supper  held  on 
the  evening  of  Friday  the  regular  Paschal  meal  ? 

(1)  There  are  various  internal  contradictions  in  the  Synoptic 
account.  Chwolson  has  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  expres- 
sion '  the  first  day  of  unleaven^  bread '  as  applied  to  the  day 
of  preparation.  He  holds  that  the  words  can  strictly  be  used 
only  of  the  first  day  of  the  P^assover  week,  i.e.  of  Passover 
day  itself.  It  was  the  case,  however,  that  the  leaven  began 
to  be  removed  from  Jewish  houses  in  the  da>'time  of  the  14th 
Ni5(an,  and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phraae. 
Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Sanhedrin  determined  to  avoid 
putting  Jesus  to  death  during  the  feast  (Mk  14SX  I>id  they 
change  their  plans  ?  (Mk  14i>  if  and  *^«).    Peler  is  armed,  and 
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Lhe  PiMover  davfl ;  but  the  oituacian  might  wetl  be  renrded  ma 
emptloiB].  II  ]•  not  so  ruy  u  believe  Uuil,  t.  bonied  meetiog 
«(  lhe  Buihedria  woald  be  held  inuuedUcly  ttUr  pvUkliiif 
_.  .1..  D — i_i 1     HI 1  "Jjnne  I*  comtar  op  — •  -'  "•- 


bably  to  purify  Un 
doBn  the  body  ol 


linen,  uid  l^v  the  body  in  the 
>  done  on  Pwaover  dny.  Thoie 
thit  the  Bynoptk!  aauuBt  ii  U 
-  '—■■—■'—■-  theBynoptio 


ODipelB  b  Ume  menUon  of  Ibe  lamb.  John 
■he*  the  Supper  rnm  the  hanver  [131'^).  At 
int  Bnie  tune  R  mnit  not  be  fonctten  that  in  Lk.  Christ  nnikt 
ol  Lhe  meal  ■■  a  Putover  (1S»).  and  la  auch  a  way  u  to  unply 
that  then  wu  eoine  lorebodlng  In  His  mind  that  they  would 

Chronlam  Paichalt,  aiioUng  Cement  of  Alexa^rta,  eayi  that 
the  diKTiplHi  Icamfd  ihiit  Jesus  was  Hinuelt  tht  Lnmb,  tbB  food 
and  the  wine  uf  the  feast.  SI.  Paul  seemi  to  linply  that  he 
Identifled  in  big  mind  the  Cnxciailon  nith  the  ncrtOce  of  (he 
PaKhal  lamb  (1  Co  SI).  If  the  Supper  ia  meant  by  Jem*  tfl 
antldpale  the  Panonir  mnl,  lhe  ifiifUnB  of  the  day  would 

oon«t  to  aay  that  (he  Fottrth  Evangcliit  ii  hlmHU  conadous 
of  diacreiiancy  with  the  Synopdca.  OLherwiHe  the  phtaae  In  IV 
woold  have  been  more  eiwA.  Rie  references  (l»'  19'*-»'=) 
niher  imply  thai  a  deHnltc  tradition  ii  before  hhii. 

(An  eKbvistive  dtecueslon  of  tiw  qneetton  wilt  be  foniK]  in 
Haiftin^'  DB  ii.  p.  711 ;  Dnumnond,  c^.  cit.  pp^  47-A9-  Bee  also 
artt.  Dim,  Last  Burnu,  Linu's  Bfpnu). 

4.  Tho  DonMptloii  of  mlrulea. — tn  the  Potirth 
GoHpel  the  miracles  are  interpreteil  a^  nianifesta- 
tioiiH  of  Christ's  gtory,  with  the  view  of  calling 
attention  to  Hin  Person.  In  the  Synoptics  they  are 
Jjerfomied  as  tlip  oulconie  of  His  coraliaBaion.     8L 


motive  of  twmpasaion.  Jexus  created  wine  to  add  to 
the  happinena  of  a  ncrpiexeil  inarriHce  party  (2"- "). 
'Whence  shall  we  buy  Iffeftd,  that  these  may  eatT' 
ia  a  qnention  full  of  tender  feeling  (6').  After  their 
diiiiconragin^  and  chilling  inten'iewM  with  the  Jews, 
Jeaus  '  foand  *  both  the  nick  man  of  Bethexda  and 
the  man  born  blind  (5"  9"),  and  spoke  furtlier  words 
of  epiritnal  healing.  The  allegory  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  spoken  for  the  sake  of  the  excommunl- 
<'ated  man,  and  breathes  compassion  (lO''*^).  The 
Evanj^elist  t-nards  against  the  delay  of  two  days 
bein^  interpreted  ae  a  want  of  coni|iniiBionate  love  for 
the  Histers  of  Idxanu  (1 1°).  There  is  nothing  in  the 
with  the  Synopl ' 


high  claims  of  Jesiis  w     i 

acuonnL     Compare  the  lofty  claim  that  is  implied 

~ie  sending  forth  of  the  Apostles  in  Sit  10.  and 


the  impression  produced  by  His  calming  of  the 
storm  (Mk  4").  Note  the  tenderness  and  solicitude 
for  the  troubled  and  sorrowful  disciples  in  the  vale- 
dictory discoursea  (cf.,  further.  6*  6"  10»  and  Mt 
11=»*,  Lk  10"-=).  We  may  admit  that  there  is  'a 
certain  heightening  of  the  eflect,'  aa.  for  example, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  man  at  Bethesda  had  b«en 
a  cripple  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  that  Lazarus 
was  four  ilays  In  the  tomb.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  tioHpel  is  alone  in  declaring  that  the  nilracn- 
lous  is  an  inferior  kind  of   evidence   (14"'",   cf. 

B.  Tha  pistiwe  of  the  BftpUtt  has  been  regarded 
as  inconsiBtent  with  the  Synoptics.  SometimeK, 
indeed,  the  Baptist  speaks  in  the  manner  of  the 

Evangelist,  hnt  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  only 
one  aspect  of  the  Baptist,  vii.  his  witneaa  ''  '^' 


the  Uospel  is  written  with  the  purpose  of  uumliating 


a  sect  in  Asia  Minor  who  were  inclined  to  exalt  the 
claims  of  the  Baptist  above  those  of  Jesus.  If  we 
modify  his  statement  so  far  as  to  admit  that  this  is 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  has  in  view 
such  a  sect  as  we  are  told  of  in  Ac  1S»-1<»',  we  are 
provided  with  the  means  of  explaining  the  striking 
introduction  of  the  Baptist  as  '  a  man '  sent  from 
God  (1°) ;  his  being  contracted  witli  the  Logos  in 
the  Prologue ;  why  he  is  represented  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  solely  as  directing  his  disciples  to  Jesus 
(!>*] ;  why  it  LI  stated  that  the  Baptist's  work  and 
Christ'n  went  on  simultaneously,  and  that  Jesus 
did  not  merely  take  up  Juliti's  work  where  he  left 
it  (3°-*);  why  the  baptism  of  Jetius  is  mentioned  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  conferring  of  any 
cbarism  on  Him  by  tha  Baptist  (l"""). 

6.  It  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  Fourth 
Goapel  that  tliere  ia  a  laek  of  deyelopment  In 
eonnexIoD  with  tfaa  elalnu  of  Jesna,  At  the  very 
beginning  He  is  hailed  aa  the  Messiah  (1*'-  "),  and 
as  Son  ofGod  (l>^  *).  He  reveals  Himself  as  Mes- 
siah to  the  Samaritan  woman  (**).  A  process  of 
development,  however,  is  represented  (e.ff.  2=")  aa 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  dUciples,  and  the 
transition  ia  easy,  from  remembering  what  Jesus 
had  said,  to  unconsciously  mingling  with  the  actual 
narrative  the  expansion  of  the  meaning  of  worda 
and  evenbt  through  time.  Moreover,  the  narrative 
moves  in  grossing  cycles  of  belief  and  disbelief. 
His  reply  to  His  motlier  [2*),  His  brethren's  insinua- 
tion (7*  *),  His  own  words  in  7",  tlie  reproof  of 
Philip  (14*),  and  the  epeculntions  of  the  crowd 
(7"-  "■ "),  all  indicate  that  the  understanding  of 
itien  did  not  keep  pace  with  His  own  declarations. 
In  this  Gospel  we  still  find  the  echo  of  the  Masiat- 
gehtimnias  (10»;  cf.  Sanday,  op.  cit.  pp.  182-165). 
Again,  is  it  not  to  be  e.^iiected  that  if  a  Fourth 
Gospel  was  thought  necessary,  it  would  present  a 
Mjinewliat  dilferetit  Mpect  ol  Christ's  claims  and 
leaching!  The  Synoptics  tell  us  how  Jesus  taught 
the  audienceH  of  Calu^an  peasants.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  deals  largely  with  the  experience  of  indi. 
viduals,  and  of  u\e  inner  uroup  of  disci|des,  and 
the  way  in  which  Christ's  claims  were  met  by  the 
authontie»  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  Doda,  Expm.  Gi:  Tat. 
Introduction,  pp.  671-676). 

IV.  UlUTORICITY  OP  TBB  GOSPEL.—Clztaeat  of 


facts '  concerning  Christ.  In  the  I'rologue  itself  we 
have  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  stalements  of 
spiritual  truth  and  historical  fact  are  characteristi- 
cally interwoven,  and  the  Evangelist  tells  us  that 
he  aims  at  presenting,  out  of  the  folness  of  his 
knowledge,  such  an  impression  of  Christ  an<l  of  Uis 


Gospel  itttelf  the  impnlnes  (hat  actuated  his  mind  t 
Can  we  in  on;;  measure  detach  the  ideal  element 
from  tlie  historical  in  lhe  Gospel  ! 

1.  Tha  narratlTe  of  event!. — {\)  Then  are  many 
ngna  in  thr  Gospel  that  the  author  U  narrating  facts 
in  which  he  h*msc.l/  hail  a  pcraonol  inttreit.  He 
claims  to  be  an  eye-witncHS  11").  He  gives  us  exact 
notes  of  time  (1*  2'  4*  6«  7"  11'  12'  19"  20").  The 
hour  of  the  day  is  mentioned  (1*4'  19").    Similorty. 


incidents  of  critical  important 
the  life  of  Jesns  or  in  the  experience  of  His  followers. 
Note  the  accurate  chronology  dealing  with  the  rise 
of  faith  in  the  Apostolic  circle  (1-2"),  and  with  the 
Passion  week  (18-20).  This  P.vangelLit  alone  lelU 
us  of  -the  barlry  loaves'  (6'' "),  that  Mary  'fell 
down  at  his  feet'  (11").  of  '  the  house  filled  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  ointment'  (12*).  Note  also  snrli 
personal  impreesions  aa  13"  18*  IB*.     These  touches 
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are  introduced  spontaneously,  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  tne  writer. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  a  selection  has  been 
made  out  of  a  number  of  incidents  that  were  avail- 
able (20*^").  Incidents  related  in  detail  in  the 
Synoptics  are  implied  (7**  3**  !**• ").  Barabbas  is 
mentioned  without  introduction,  and  the  single 
comment,  *  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber/  \a  full  of 
suppressed  meaning;  (18^).  The  trial  before  Caia- 
phas  is  not  described.  Two  great  miracles  are 
related  substantially  as  in  the  Synoptics  (6^'^^). 
Compare  also  the  Anointing  (12)  ana  the  Triumphal 
Entry  (12^3-").  The  Trial  scenes  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion correspond  in  the  main  with  the  Synoptics. 
The  Denial  at  Peter  gains  in  verisimilitude  by  being 
broken  up  into  separate  incidents.  The  Baptist's 
words  in  3^  are  confirmed  bv  Mt  9^^  The  Baptist's 
ministry  is  implied  in  lO***  ^. 

(2)  I%e  Evangelist  describes  himself  not  as  a 
biographer,  but  as  a  *  witness,*  He  brings  forward 
othei*s  as  witnessing.  In  21^,  if  the  oraer  is  sig- 
nificant, 'witnessing'  is  looked  upon  as  of  prior 
importance  to  *  writmg.*  A  governing  idea  in  the 
writer's  mind  is  *  the  truth,'  which  consists  not  in 
historical  fact,  but  in  bavins  the  mind  brought  into 
tune  with  the  Divine  facts  of  love  and  self-scuirifice. 
The  miracles  are  not  only  actualities  (^p7a),  thej 
are  also  signs  ((nj/Acta).  The  Evangelist's  mind  is 
specially  open  to  any  suggestion  of  spiritual  truth 
conveyed  by  the  actual  facts  {e.g,  2"* ").  Siloam 
is  *sent,'  tne  sending  forth  of  the  waters  being 
typical,  perhaps,  of  the  Christ  sent  of  God  {9P), 
Judas  ffoes  out  of  the  light  of  the  upper  room  '  into 
the  night'  (13»).  *  It  was  winter'  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication  (1(P),  sjrmbolizing  the  storm  of 
hatred  and  the  chill  of  indifference  that  met  the 
warmth  of  Jesus'  love.  The  use  made  of  the  sign 
in  19^'"'^  is  also  typical  of  the  Evangelist's  mind. 
The  reflective  character  of  the  writing  is  seen  in  the 
frequent  use  of  Xva.  and  o9y  as  connective  particles. 
He  emphasizes  on  various  occasions  the  doctrine 
of  a  higher  purpose  running  through  the  history 
{e,g.  11"  ;  cf.  *  the  hour,'  2*  etc.  Z^  1^).  This  idea 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  events  is  found  also 
in  St.  Paul,  and  is  not  represented  in  the  Christian 
tradition  solely  by  the  Fourth  Evanj^elist.  There 
is  also  the  frank  confession  that  the  disciples  failed 
to  understand  some  sayings  and  incidents  at  the 
time,  and  that  only  the  Spirit,  mediated  through 
the  teaching  of  events,  revealed  the  hidden  mean- 
ing {e.g,  2*'  12*«).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
abstract  expression  of  the  same  idea  in  14^. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  understand  the  author's 
conception  of  history  without  taking  into  account 
his  clear  consciousness  that  the  ^t  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  must  be  part  of  the  eauipment  for  writing 
such  a  narrative  as  this  Crospel  (14",  cf.  19**  and  the 
use  of  AXtidivdi),  The  theory  of  historjr  that  is 
exemplified  in  the  Gospel  is  summed  up  in  15^^. 
Even  the  situation  of  distress  in  the  Church  at 
the  time  he  wrote  finds  its  interpretation  only  in 
the  prophetic  words  of  Christ  (14»  16*). 

with  a  conception  of  history  so  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  mere  chronicler,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  perspective  of  certain  incidents  {e.g. 
the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple)  has  been  disturbed. 
There  was  a  careful  selection  of  those  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ  that  were  best  fitted  to  illustrate  in 
all  their  varying  phases  the  belief  and  unbelief 
called  fortli  by  the  Person  and  teaching  of  Jesus, 
but  the  Evangelist  always  starts  with  what  he  has 
seen  (1**).  There  are  some  difficulties  of  sequence 
that  would  be  removed  by  giving  a  different  order 
to  the  narrative  ;  e.g.  *  Anse,  let  us  go  hence  *  (14"), 
where  the  discourse  is  resumed  in  ch.  15.  Again, 
the  discourse  in  7"'**  would  be  eminently  in  place 
at  the  end  of  ch.  5.  These  transpositions  might 
have  taken  place  through  various  causes  after  the 


document  had  left  the  writer's  hands  (see  Bacon, 
Introduction,  pp.  271-274). 

2*  The  diBOonnet.  —  There  are  differences  in 
style  and  in  length  between  the  discourses  of  Christ 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  those  in  the  Synoptics. 
At  first  sight  they  seem  far  removed  in  cnaracter. 
Yet  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
to  say  that  the  personal  contribution  of  the  Evan- 
gelist in  the  discourses  is  more  apparent  than  his 
desire  to  reproduce  the  exact  words  of  Jesus,  or 
that  he  makes  use  of  the  Synoptics  in  mechanical 
fashion.  He  has  preserved  one  or  two  isolated 
sayings  (1*»  6^  6»  13«- »  20")  which  are  also  found 
in  the  Synoptics,  and  the  discourse  in  5^**^^  contains 
many  coincidences  of  word  and  thought  with 
Mt  11*"".  (For  other  coincidences  see  Westcott, 
Ixxxi.).  Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  hypothesis  that  even  in  these  cases  the 
Evangelist  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  Synoptic 
narratives,  although  it  is  probable  that  ne  nad 
them  before  him.  Even  the  discourses  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  when  reduced  to  their  elements, 
are  full  of  snort  and  pregnant  sayings,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  connect  with  dnrist  (see  a  most 
suggestive  collection  in  Drummond,  op.  cit.  p. 
16  fi.).  Discourses  much  longer  than  any  that  are 
found  in  John  are  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptics.  It 
is  true  that  the  style  of  the  discourses  and  the  style 
of  the  Evangelist  are  practically  identical,  but  that 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  have  been  translated  from  the  Aramaic. 
The  dialogue  form  is  more  fully  i*epresented  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  others,  which  would 
rather  make  for  authenticity. 

There  are  indications  in  the  Gospel  that  the 
Evangelist  ia  concerned  to  keep  his  own  ideas  sepa- 
rate n-om  those  of  Christ.  The  actual  Logos  iaea 
outlined  in  the  Prologue  is  never  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Christ  except  as  underlying  His  words  in 
certain  cases.  He  keeps  separate  his  own  explana- 
tions of  words  of  Christ  {2^^^^  12»  7»).  What  can 
only  be  an  actual  saying  of  Christ  is  represented 
as  naunting  the  minds  of  the  disciples  m  16^^". 
Again,  in  12^"^,  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  contain- 
ing his  own  reflexions,  there  is  a  summary  contain- 
ing a  free  rendering  of  words  of  Christ  that  are 
repeated  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel ;  14^  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  same  ideas  had  been  expressed 
before,  and  would  be  familiar  to  the  disciples. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
concern  of  this  Evangelist  to  record  the  precise 

?hrase  that  *  once  for  a  moment  ruffled  the  air  of 
'alestine.'  'The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life  (6®).  At  one 
point  the  disciples  think  they  understand  clearly 
the  words  they  hear,  but  Jesus  shows  them  their 
ignorance  still  (16**"^*).  The  teaching  by  parables 
appears  only  as  transformed  into  allegory.  In 
10^'^^  the  image  and  the  interpretation  are  inextri- 
cably intermingled.  In  some  of  the  discourses  the 
meaning  is  carried  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  is 
then  repeated  like  a  motif,  as  though  the  Evan- 
gelist sought  to  express  himself  more  clearly  {e.g. 
the  valedictory  discourses).  There  are  some  cases 
where  there  is  doubt  as  to  where  the  words  of 
Jesus  end  and  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  begin. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  more  exact  study  of  his 
language  would  afibrd  us  critical  appliances  more 
capable  of  detachin«^  the  two  elements  than  those 
we  now  possess.  Abbott,  in  his  Johannine  Grammar 
(20666),  nas  suggested  that  where  ydp  is  used  as  a 
connective  it  is  an  indication  that  the  Evangelist  is 
entering  on  his  own  words.  This  would  certainly 
suit  such  cases  as  3'*  4*  S^*'***  ^  ^.  At  the  same 
time,  whatever  further  grammatical  study  may 
reveal,  we  must  be  prepared  to  regard  the  Johannine 
tradition  of  the  words  of  Christ  as  diff*ering  in 
many  aspects  from  that  of  the  Synoptics.     On  the 
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other  hand,   affinities  are  found    in    earlier    NT  Charaeier  qfthe  Fourth  Gotpel,  1872;  M.  Arnold,  God  and  the 

writings  with  the  words  of  Christ  as  reported  in  £SSii''X^^'*^*  iJ^?fei»!a:  ^FW,ZS7f"5f;  ^"^ 

the  Fo^h  Gc^pel  (cf .  1  P  ^-  and  Jn  !(?:  1  P  2»  ^^S^JJISrifJ^i^T  f^*  ^t^tio^  ^/Sl^'^iiJ*^ 

and  Jn  10^* ;  also  1  P  l"* '',  Ro  6^*  and  Jn  8** ;  Gal  1881  [clusical] ;   Reynolds,  PulpU  Commentary,  and  art  in 

6"  and  6»,  Eph  2^-  and  Jn  10'» ;  Ph  2»  and  Jn  W\  «*!"*%»•.  ^^  Watkins,  BampUniLeeturet,  mo  [ipecjaUy 

and  in  aU  proWy  the  question  of  the  historicity  S^X^^^^g^^  V^'^^^iJ^^ iSS  S^'^Jfiffi 

of  the  words  oi  Cnnst  is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to  element  has  a  fundamental  place  in  the  entire  Evangelic  tm- 

the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  P.  Ewald,  Das  Hauptproblem  dition  of  four  Oo^pelsJ :  Oloag,  Introd,  to  theJoharm^ritinffi, 

der  Evanadienfrage).      The   dialogues   with  the  ^JX^^^AbbSf  A  p'^abSd?'  fTs'^ Li'htf^l"iffl?? 

Jews  in  this  Gospel  have  taken  on  the  abstract  b.  wW^  BinMtung  V'  1888X  Doji'johakn.  ^wSw!  1897 1 

form  that  Me  should  expect  if  they  had  often  been  aiarcus  Dods,  Bafoi.  Gr.  Te$L  vol.  i.  1807 ;  Zalm,  EinleUung*. 

orally  repeated  by  the  Evangelist  in  his  preaching,  l?^ '*  ,^^!^;^^^^*J^r^  «»«*  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 

hpffti  thfiZ  wpre  written   down      The   diaconrM  ^?^''  ^^  ^""^  significant  owinjr  to  the  theoloeical  poeiUon 

Deiore  tney  were  written   aoMn.      ine   Oiscourses  ^f  the  writer;  especially  suggestive  in  treatment  of  external 

themselves  are  definitely  connected  with  historical  evidence ;    displays    tendency   towaxds    allegorical    interpre- 

situations,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  expan-  tation] ;  Stanton,  Gotpels  at  Hittorieal  Documents,  i.  1908 

8ionoffragn.enta.Yreminbcences.    On  the  other  ^^'^t^^^i,!^  ^I^S  ^  ^^^^'^^ 

hand,  the  gaps  in  the  thought  seem  sometimes  to  valuable  criticism  of  critical  methods] ;  Barth,  Biblischen  ZeU- 

point  to  abridgement.     The  problem  is  the  same  as  wui  StreHfragen,  *  Das  Johann.  evang.  und  die  S^-nqpt.  Evang/ 

in  the  case  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     The  ^^       .       .     ,         v    «j  ^     *i.v  ^      .«.,  ^  .^  . 

valpdirtvnrv  diflmnniAft  have  no  doubt  taken  their  The  series  of  volumes  by  Edi^-in  Abbott,  entiUed  ^Diates- 

vaieaiCtory  oiscourses  nave  no  aouot  taxen  tneir  g^^a'  (esp.  From  Letter  to  Spirit,  190S;  Johannine  Voeabu^ 

continuous  form  through  the  welding  together  of  lary,  1905 ;  Johannine  Grammar,  1906),  contains  much  fresh 

recollections  of  the  closing  days,  suggested  by  the  niatter,  suggested  by  an  elaborate  study  of  the  language  of  the 

desire  to  make  plain  to  the  early  Church  that  ^°y^**  ®*"2!!^*i                _»             v         i..     ^  «»  »»«. 

ucou«7   w   »un<v«^m<»«u    w   w**^   v«**j    v/    i^         v»*«v  AmoHg  articles  in  magsrines  may  be  mentioned  W.  Milligau 

her  present  condition  of  anxiety  and  distress  was  in  Contemp.  Retne^v  ^epL  1887.  Aug.  and  Nov.  1868).  and 

anticipated  with  solicitous  forethought  in  the  pro-  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Renew  (Oct  1871)  [directed 

phetic  words  of  the  Saviour.     The  prayer  in  ch  17  f«**"?  ^?!u*™*  •?  "^^T"}}}  Schfirer.  C<mten^,  Revise,  i89l 

f«  <.!,«  *>»<.,.»*  ^(  n««  «,u«  i,«o  K.^«»/  ♦!,«  r««»«*.  [»  review  of  the  position  of  the  problem;  replied  to  by  Sanday, 

IS  the  orayer  of  One  who  has  become  the  Great  oct.  i89i] ;  BaooVT^iW^  Jouhnal,  April  190S,  Jan.  1904,  I9d6 

High    Pnest    of    His    Church   and   of    humanity,  [has  developed  theory  of  editorship  by  author  of  1-8  Jn.  and 

There  is  no  reason  for  denying  that  the  mind  of  ^**-  21) ;  three  important  articles  on  conser^-ative  side  by  aa 

the  xvTiter  had  a  place  in  the  composition  of  th^  iK"i^S^rh%S^"r^*5r^<^&'^^ 

I  he  spiritual  equipment  of  the  ZiVangelist  is  the  1904,  while  completely  hostile  to  the  traditional  view,  is  valuable 

guarantee  for    the    fidelity  of    his   psychological  'or  certain  portions  of  the  external  evidence, 

attitude  as  a  '  witness,'  and  we  must  be  prepared  K.  H.  Strachan. 

to  trust  not  only  the  man  himself,  but  above  all  JOHK,  GOSPEL  OF  (II. :  Contents).— 1.  Character 

his  peculiar  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  GospeL — The  interesting  fragment  of  Euse- 

of  Christ.     We  mav  thus  reverently  examine  the  bins  {HE\\,  14),  quoted  from  the  lost  *  Outlines'  of 

material  of  which  his  unique  spiritual  experience  Clement  of  Alexandria,  gives  us  the  earliest  view 

is  composed,  but  may  well  refrain  from  diWding  a  which  was  taken  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.     '  John, 

seamless  robe.  last,  having  observed  that  the  bodily  things  had 

LiTiRATURs.— FuU  bibliographies  wiu  be  found  in  Luthaidt,  been  set  forth  in  the  [earlier^  Gospels,  and  exhorted 

St.  John  the  Author  q/"  the  Fourth  Gospel  (by  C.  P.  Gregory);  thereto  by  his  friends,  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit, 

Rej-nolds  in  Hastings'  DB  iijpp.  721-722  •  a  sunry  of  modern  produced  &  spiritual  Gospel.*    The  word  *  spiritual,' 

literature  in  Loisy,  Le  Quatrieme  Svangue,  p.  86I1. ;  a  critical  *^  <  ,>««„,««♦;«  >  :„  u«»a    „„  .,„»»ii.r,  ««4.k  ♦i.^  ai«J 

account  of  recent  UtijratSr in  Sanday.  CW«i^i.  €if  the  Fourth  »'  ,  pneumatic,    IS  here,  as  usuaUy  With  the  Alex- 

Go9pel,i(^.  1-32.  andnans,  opposed  to  'bodily,   or  'somatic.     And 

1.  The  most  important  works  hostile  to  the  traditional  view  what  the  aitference  was,  as  regards  the  records  of 
of  the  authorship  are  :  Bretschneider,  Probabilia,  1820 ;  Strauss,  xi  ^  •  „u„«.„  julmirfthlv  hv  OricrAn'A  (»nTnm<>nt- 
LeJfcn  Jeeu,  1835-1840  (mythical  view] ;  Baur,  Die  Kanoniaehen  *'"®,P*?J.'  ??^^^  ^I"^?^„  7,  ^"«®*^  ®  comment 
Ecangelien,  1847  [date  a.d.  170.  tendency  criticism);  Keim,  on  Jn  2^\  He  says  that  if  all  the  four  Gospels  are 
Jesu  von  Nazara,  1867  [written  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  110-116,  to   be    1)elieved,    the   truth  of  them  cannot  be  in 

"S^VuTS^^aiS^  ^51= /«r«''tV'i8^?X.5?  their. 'bodUy  characters.'  but  in  their  spiritual 

na<Mrn/i?«ii*^Mm,i874in!pliedtobyLightfoot,  CofU. /tee.,i)ec.  meaning.      The  Gospels,   he  says  eliiewhere  (de 

1874.  Jan.  1875 ;  Sanda^*,  GkMpe^  in  Second  Century ;  Luthardt.  Pnnc.  4),  contain  many  things  which  are  said  tO 

St  J(^n  the  author  of  Fourth  Gospel,  18761 ;  Albrecht  Thoma,  i,ave  happened,  but  which  did  not  happen  literally ; 

Die  Genesis  der  Johann.  Evang.  1882  [Qoepel  an  Alexandrian  „„j  ;_  *!' ^  «i„««,  r^«  1.;^  !"•««,«««.«♦« iJr  ««  c*    T^tl.. 

allegory  of  PhUonic  character];  Oscar  HSltoiann,  1887  [special  f^d  in  one  place  of  his  Commentaiy  on  St.  John 

valuable  for  Jewish  element  in  Gospel] ;  H.  J.  Hojtanann.  he  says  that  M'hen  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture 

Handeom.  turn  NT,  18»8 ;  Jean  B^ville.  Le  QuairUme  Evanqile.  M'ere  unable  to  speak  the  truth  *  at  once  spiritually 

in  Eneyc.  Bibl.  H.  art  *  John,  son  of  Zebedee,'  and  *I)ie  Johann.  deeper  symbolical  or  allegorical  meaning),  it  was 

8chTitben*\nReliffionsgeschichtlieheVolkslriieher;Wr9dte,Char-  their  practice  to  prefer  the  spiritual  to  the  cor- 

"*i*^''"**J?'lf^'"'i??,'  ^!^'  ^  ^r?T  ^"S?^'  ^^  poreal,  *  the  true  spiritual  meaning  being  often 

2.  A   mediating   position   is   represented   by:   Weisse.  Ev.  5I-^„^— .^j    :-    *i       «i-.^-^«i    t^\^^u.3^  >   1^   t-^  1 
Gesehichte,  WS8,D£ErangeUeche*Frage,  186«  [disoouisei  and  preserved   in    the    corporeal   falsehood  ^  {ffio^OfUpov 
prologue   Apostolic];   C.    Weissicker,   Untersuehungen,  1864,  iroXXdicit   toG    iXri$ws    irwevfuiTiKOv    iw    ry    ataiutrix^f 
reprinted  1901  [i^Titten  by  disciple  of  John ;  narratives  and  dis-  ^evdet).     So  Epiphanius  says  of  St.  John's  Gospel : 
courses   in   substance   historical,  but   contains  a   laive  ideal  t  ^f^^  ^f  ^u^  fhiniw*  snnkpn  hv  him  wptp  ftniritna.! 
element];  Benan,  Vie  de  Jieua,  1888  [practically  abandons  the  ^^^  Oltne  tilings  spo Ken  oy  nim  were  spiritual, 
historicity  of  discourses,  but  retains  narrative  as  fundamentaUy  the  fleshly  things  having  been  already  attested 
Johannine];  Hugo  I>Uf.(>undzii(;«ciMJSh(tridfceZuni;r'-G!«seA»dk(s  {ffttr,  li.  19). 

fs^^fei^'  ISLSSS.^^rJ?;"V9SJi1  T^^^^n:  ,'^,^^P«^f!t^  are  very  important  for  the  study 

IntrUuetion,  iftos ;  Wend^^  LsAw  Jeeu,  1886,  i.  216-842,  Iki  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    They  are  evidence,  not,  of 

Johanneaevangelium,  1900  (translated)  [a  development  of  the  COurse,  for  the  author's  method  of  composition,  but 

partition  theory  of  Weisse;  criticised  by  Wauchojbe  Stewart  in  for  what  was  thought  of  the  Gospel  in  the  latter 

5SKSSip.'tJ:  Sl^rHSlSr^SJS;^  P"t  of  the  2nd  cent,  and  the  first  tudf  of  the  3rd, 

Litteratur,  vol.  i.  that  IS  to  say,  as  soon  as  it  was  widely  known. 
8.  The  Apostolic  ^^    --------  - 

ofCkriet ;  Luthardt,  (  _ 
Pour  Gospels  [all  three 

1862,  tr.  [>n  answer  to  B.»  J,  ......»«.»«,  w ^-,  ^ 

sa  Vie,  etc;  Sabatier,  Essai  sur  les  sources  de  la  Vie  de  Jims ;  histoncal. 

Oodet,  Introd.  and  Com,  (1864,  tr.  1806,  posthumous  edition, 

1001)  [still  most  valuable  in  every  direction] ;  R.  H.  Hutton  in  The  distinction  between  the  two  modes  of  treatment  was 

Essays   Theoiogieal  and  Literary,  1871  [defending   historical  familiar  at  Alexandria,  and  had  been  temiliar  lonr  before  the 

credibility  agslnst  Baur] ;  Sanday,  iluMorsAip  and  Hittorieal  Fourth  Gospel  was  written.    Philo  compares  the  literal  mean- 
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ing  to  the  body,  and  the  spiritual  to  the  soul.  He  applies  this 
exegetical  principle  to  the  OT  narratives  with  great  thorough- 
ness. To  the  literal  truth  of  ancient  sacred  history  he  is  very 
indifferent.  Particular  events  are  important  only  in  proportion 
to  their  universal  sieniflcance.  To  grasp  the  truth  of  a  narra- 
tive is  to  see  its  relation  to  universal  spiritual  law  or  fact.  He 
would  have  considered  the  laborious  investigation  of  historical 
detail  to  be  merely  learned  trifling,  worthy  only  of  a  grammarian 
or  a  pedant.  Moral  edification  and  gnosis  were  the  only  objects 
for  >^ich  it  was  at  all  worth  while  to  trouble  about  the  records 
of  the  post. 

We  have,  of  coursei  no  right  to  assume  that  the 
2nd  cent,  was  right  in  classing  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  a  '  spiritual  *  work.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
its  allegorisin  in  detail  before  we  can  pronounce  on 
its  relation  to  history.  But  it  should  be  i)erfectly 
obvious  that  its  author  did  not  mean  it  to  be 
studied  as  a  plain  historical  narrative.  He  would 
probably  have  said  that  he  had  a  higher  aim  than 
to  record  trivial  details,  some  of  which  had  no 
spiritual  meaning.  The  Grospel  is,  and  claims  to 
be,  an  intei^retation  of  our  Lord's  Person  and 
ministry,  an  ideal  construction  which  aims  at  pro- 
ducing a  certain  impression  about  the  Person  of 
Christ.  This  impression  is  to  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  historical  Jesus — the  author  is 
infinitely  anxious  about  this.  He  is  writing  no 
mere  historical  romance,  like  the  Life  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  which  was  afterwards  concocted  as  a 
rival  to  the  Gospels.  He  is  no  Docetist,  as  is  shown 
by  several  passages  in  the  Gospel,  and  more  cate- 
gorically in  1  John,  which,  if  not  by  the  same 
author,  is  in  closest  connexion  with  the  Gospel. 
But  a  very  slight  critical  investigation  is  enough 
to  show  that  he  allows  himself  a  free  hand  m 
manipulating  the  facts  on  which  he  is  working. 
It  is  perfectly  honest  history,  as  history  was  under- 
stood by  the  ancients.  But  even  the  most  scientific 
of  ancient  historians  did  not  scruple  to  put  his  own 
views  of  the  political  situation  into  the  mouths  of 
the  chief  characters  in  his  period  ;  and  among  the 
Jews  the  composer  of  a  haggddah  had  no  fear  of 
being  branded  as  a  romancer  or  a  forger. 

The  plan  of  the  Gospel  is  clearly  stated  in  20*^*  '•, 
an  impressive  passage  which  was  intended  to  be 
the  conclusion  of  the  book,  and  was  so  until  the 
appendix  was  added.  The  object  here  avowed  is 
strictly  adhered  to  throughout.  No  other  book  of 
the  NT  is  so  entirely  dominated  by  one  conception. 
The  theology  of  the  Incarnation,  taught  in  the 
form  of  a  historical  narrative,  with  an  underlying 
framework  of  symbolism  and  allegory,  which, 
though  never  obtruded,  determines  tlie  whole 
arrangement  and  selection  of  incidents — this  is  the 
topic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  And  unless  it  is  read 
in  the  light  of  this  purpose,  and  with  a  due  recog- 
nition of  the  peculiar  method,  the  seven  seals  of 
tlie  Apocalypse  will  remain  set  upon  the  *  spiritual 
Gospel.' 

Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the 
readers  whom  the  writer  has  mainly  in  view, 
li^yille  tliinks  that  Hhe  author  has  wished  to 
prove  to  his  contemporaries  who  had  remained  in 
the  liberal  and  philosophical  Judaism  of  the  Bias- 

Eara,  that,  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  revelation  of  the 
ogoa,  admitted  by  them  in  the  OT,  has  its  full  and 
definitive  fulfilment.'  But  the  Gospel  is  not  an 
apologia  written  for  the  Jews.  The  extremely  un- 
conciliatory  tone,  used  throu^^hout  in  speaking  of 
them,  is  enough  to  disprove  thus  hypothesis.  There 
is  a  subordinate  element  of  apologetic,  but  the 
main  object  is  clearly  to  edify  and  teach  the  faith- 
ful, not  to  convert  the  unbeliever.  The  author 
never  descends  to  his  opponents'  ground,  but  re- 
mains throughout  on  his  own.  His  aim  is  didactic, 
but  not  exactly  dogmatic.  He  wishes,  not  to  prove 
a  theological  thesis,  but  to  confirm  and  perfect  the 
believer  in  his  adhesion  to  Christ  as  the  Incarnate 
Word,  the  principle  of  spiritual  regeneration,  and 
the  nourishment  of  'eternal'  life.    This  is  tlie 


foundation  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  characteristic 
Johannine  ideas  are  the  intellectual  form  of  this 
faith,  which  is  centred  in  the  unio  mystica.  There 
is  no  sign  of  a  polemic  against  Docetism,  Ebionism, 
or  against  Cerinthus.  Still  less  is  he  writing  against 
liberalized  Judaism,  as  R^ville  seems  to  suggest. 
Whatever  was  his  attitude  towards  Philo  (and  the 
question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer),  it  was  not 
one  of  conscious  antagonism. 

The  author,  then,  is  writing  for  Christians.  But 
for  what  Christians  ?  It  has  often  been  maintained 
or  assumed  that  his  object  is  to  teach  a  philosophy 
of  religion — that  he  is,  in  fact,  the  author  of  the 
formula  'Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah  of 
the  Jews,  is  the  Incarnate  Logos  of  God.'  But  this 
view  is  untenable.  There  is  no  systematic  philo- 
sophy in  the  Gospel — not  even  in  the  Prologue. 
And  besides,  the  Logos  theology  was  not  new.  It 
is  not  propounded  as  new  in  the  Gospel ;  and  it 
exists  m  substance  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  as  M'ell 
as  in  the  Hebrews.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Apollos,  the  learned  Jew  of  Alexandria,  made  this 
identification  in  his  preaching,  which  was  so 
mightily  convincing.  For  at  this  time  *  Logos '  was 
as  familiar  a  term  to  all  educated  persons  as 
*  Evolution '  is  to  our  own  generation. 

The  Gospel  is  not  a  philosophical  treatise.  Is  it, 
then,  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  two  parties 
in  the  Church,  between  the  advocates  of  'Faith  * 
and  *  Knowledge,'  of  Gnosis  and  Pistis  ?  The  con- 
flict between  tiiese  two  parties  was  acute  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent. ,  as  we  see  from  the  caution 
imposed  upon  Clement  of  Alexandria  by  consen'a- 
tive  prejuaice,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  diatribes 
of  the  obscurantist  Tertullian  against  philosophy. 
At  that  period  Gnosticism  had  gained  a  footing 
within  the  Church,  and  orthodoxy  had  become 
alive  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  this  side.  The  intellectualists 
were  even  strongenough  to  drive  Montanism  out 
of  the  Church.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd 
cent,  the  great  Gnostics  were  outside  the  Church, 
and  the  cnief  danger  was  that  the  party  of  V^tX^ 
irL(ms,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  with  material- 
istic notions  of  religion  and  hopes  of  a  coming 
reign  of  the  saints,  might  make  the  position  of  the 
Christian  philosopher  impossible,  and  drive  liim  into 
the  arms  of  the  Gnostics.  Moreover,  at  the  time 
when  the  Gospel  was  written,  the  inadequacy  of 
both  presentations  of  Christianity  was  becoming 
apparent.  The  primitive  revivalism  was  decaying ; 
the  hopes  of  a  Parousia  were  growing  faint ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Docetism  and  the  fantastic 
schemes  of  the  Gnostic  party  were  visibly  tending 
to  discard  the  Gospel  in  favour  of  a  barbarized 
Platonism.  The  author  of  this  Gospel  interposed 
his  powerful  influence  to  save  Christianity  from 
being  either  swamped  in  a  mythology  or  subli- 
mated into  a  theosophy.  'The  Jews'  demanded 
miracles,  '  the  Greeks '  a  philosophy  ;  this  Gospel, 
like  St.  Paul,  presents  both  with  *  Christ  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God '  (1  Co  1«;«).  The 
author  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  Faith-party, 
who  most  needed  teaching.  He  tries  to  recall 
them  to  real  history,  by  subtly  spiritualizing  the 
miraculous  narratives,  to  which  they  attributed 
too  much  importance,  and  bringing  out  their  ethical 
and  spiritual  significance.  He  never  makes  the 
slightest  attempt  to  rationalize  a  miracle, — on  the 
contrary,  the  miracles  which  he  records  are  more 
startling  than  anything  in  the  Synoptics, — but  no 
stress  is  laid  on  any  physical  portent  as  momentous 
in  and  for  itself,  or  as  evidence,  smart  from  its 
symbolical  value  as  a  type  of  the  Person,  work, 
and  office  of  Christ.  This  design  of  spiritualizing 
the  tradition  is  kept  in  view  throughout ;  but  it  is 
carried  out  so  subtly  and  quietly  that  it  has  often 
been  overlooked. 
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A  glance  at  one  of  the  old-fashioned  *  Harmonies ' 
of  the  four  Evangelists  makes  us  realize  how  few 
of  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  before  the  last 
few  days,  are  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  and  also 
by  St.  John.  And  even  the  few  common  elements 
are  employed  differently,  and  in  different  setting. 
There  are  notable  and  irreconcilable  differences  in 
the  chronology,  including,  as  is  well  known,  a  dis- 
crepancy as  to  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
development  of  Christ's  mission  is  differently  con- 
ceived, the  Johannine  Christ  making  the  most 
exalted  claims  to  equality  with  the  Father  near  the 
beginning  of  His  career,  and  in  the  presence  of  His 
enemies  (2^*  6*^  8*  etc.),  whereas  in  the  Synoptics 
the  Question  and  answer  at  Ciesarea  Philippi  are 
clearly  intended  to  be  of  crucial  importance  (Mt 
IQiML  11^^  X he  form  and  substance  of  tne  discourses 
are  also  very  different,  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptics 
speaking  as  a  man  to  men,  as  a  Jew  to  Jews ;  con- 
veying His  message  in  pithy  aphorisms,  easily 
understood  and  remembered,  and  in  homely  para- 
bles, adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  countiy  folk. 
These  discourses  are  directed  rather  to  bringing 
men  to  the  Father,  and  to  righteousness  and  con- 
sistency of  life,  than  to  inculcating  any  doctrines 
about  His  own  Person ;  sometimes  He  expresses 
His  attachment  to  the  Law,  and  repudiates  any 
intention  of  abrogating  it.  Our  Evangelist,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  Jesus  as  taking  part  in  long 
polemical  disputations  with  '  the  Jews,  who  are  as 
much  His  enemies  as  they  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  Church  SO^ears  later ;  the  parables  have 
disappeared,  and  their  place  is  taken  oy  '  proverbs  * 
or  symbolic  language;  and,  above  all.  His  whole 
teacning  is  centred  upon  faith  in  and  devotion  to 
Himself.  The  emphatic  iyib  occurs  15  times  in  St. 
Matthew,  117  times  in  St.  John.  Many  facts  to 
which  our  Evangelist  attaches  great  importance 
are  completely  strange  to  the  Synoptic  tradition. 
Such  are :  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  with 
M'hich  the  public  ministry  opens ;  the  conversation 
with  the  Samaritan  woman ;  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic  at  the  pool  of  Bethcssda ;  the  incident  of 
the  man  bom  blind ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  in 
St.  John's  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  plot  a^nst  the  life  of  Jesus ; 
the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  at  the  Last 
Supper  ;  the  conversation  with  Pilate  at  the  trial ; 
the  presence  of  the  beloved  disciple  and  Mary  at 
the  Cross ;  the  appearance  to  Tnomas  after  the 
Resurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  omits  the  genealogy  and  the  birth 
from  a  virgin,  because  it  could  be  of  no  interest  to 
him  to  prove  that  Jesus  (or  rather  Joseph)  was 
descended  from  king  David,  and  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Logos  is  a  far  grander  conception  than  a 
miraculous  birth  by  the  operation  of  the  Holv 
Ghost ;  he  omits  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  of  whicn 
notwithstanding  he  shows  knowledge,  because, 
again,  the  true  Baptism  is  the  Incarnation  of  the 
I^gos  in  Jesus,  and  also  partly,  perhaps,  because 
he  is  anxious  to  discountenance  the  Adoptionist 
views  of  the  Person  of  Christ  which  were  prevalent 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote ;  he  omits  the  Tempta- 
tion, because  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  exhibit 
Jesus  as  experiencing  any  temptation  or  weakness  ; 
he  omits  the  Transfi^ration,  because  in  his  view 
the  whole  life  of  Chnst  on  earth  b  a  manifestation 
of  His  glory,  not  by  visible  li^ht  but  to  the  spiritual 
eye ;  he  omits  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
l>ecause  he  has  already  given  his  sacramental 
doctrine  in  his  discourse  about  the  Bread  of  Life 
(Jn  6^^')>  following  the  miracle  of  the  5000,  and 
does  not  wish  the  truth  of  the  mystical  union  to  be 
bound  up  too  closely  with  the  participation  in  an 
ecclesiastical  rite;  he  omits  tne  Agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  cry, '  Eli,  Eli,  lama 
sabachthani,*  because   the   impression  which  he 


wishes  to  convey  of  the  complete  voluntariness  of 
Christ's  sull'erings  and  death,  and  of  the  'glory' 
which  was  manifested  by  His  humiliation  as  well 
as  by  His  triumph  over  death,  might  be  impaired 
by  incidents  which  seem  to  indicate  human  weak- 
ness and  hesitation ;  and,  lastly,  he  omits  the 
Ascension  and  the  descent  of  the  Paraclete,  be- 
cause he  does  not  wish  the  withdrawal  of  Christ's 
bodily  presence,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Incar- 
nation m  another  more  spiritual  form,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  physical  portents,  or  to  be  assigned  to 
particular  days. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  omissions 
are  deliberate,  and  not  the  result  of  ignorance. 
Those  who  wish  to  discredit  any  of  the  narratives 
which  appear  in  the  Synoptics,  cannot  rightly  draw 
any  inferences  from  St.  John's  silence.  Such 
features  of  the  Christian  tradition  as  the  Birth  at 
Bethlehem  and  the  Ascension  must  have  been  well 
kno^vn  by  any  well-instructed  Christian  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  there  are  no  signs 
that  our  Evangelist  wishes  to  correct  his  pre- 
decessors from  uie  standpoint  of  one  who  has  iiad 
access  to  better  information.  Not  only  are  in- 
cidents like  the  Baptism  referred  to  incidentally 
(1**),  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide  substitutes 
for  several  of  the  omitted  narratives.  Instead  of 
the  Davidic  ancestry  of  Joseph,  we  have  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  /xoyoyetr/jt ;  instead  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  taught  to  the  disciples,  we  have  the  High- 
Priestly  prayer  of  ch.  17,  in  which  almost  every 
clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  represented,  thougn 
in  each  case,  except  the  last  (*  Deliver  us  from  the 
evil  one '),  the  petition  is  chaiiged  into  a  stat-ement 
that  the  work  nas  been  done,  the  boon  conferred. 
The  institution  of  Baptism  is  represented  by  the 
discourses  with  Nicoaemus  ana  the  Samaritan 
woman ;  that  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  miracle  in 
ch.  6  and  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  M'hich 
follows  it.  The  Transfiguration  is  represented  by 
the  voice  from  heaven  in  12-'-*;  MTiile  the  pre- 
ceding verse  (which  should  be  printed  as  a  question, 
'  Shall  I  say.  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ? ')  is 
intended  to  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden.  Lastly,  the  words  to  Thomas  in 
20** — the  last  beatitude — more  than  reconcile  us  to 
the  loss  of  any  description  of  the  Ascension. 

The  number  of  miracles  is  much  reduced ;  but 
those  which  are  given  are  representative,  and  in 
some  cases  are  more  tremendous  than  those  of  the 
Synoptics.  The  healing  of  the  son  of  Herod's 
official  (4^^*)  is  Uie  only  miracle  which  has  the  true 
Synoptic  ring ;  in  the  others  no  '  faith '  is  required 
in  those  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  sign,  and  the 
object  seems  to  be  to  mani^t  some  aspect  of 
Christ's  Person  and  work.  In  the  marriage  at 
Cana,  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the 
Evangelist  himself  tells  us  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  miracle,  in  words  spoken  either  by  the  Lord 
Himself  or  by  some  one  else. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  symbolism  in 
the  Gospel  which  is  unexplained  by  the  author, 
and  unnoticed  by  the  large  majority  of  his  readers. 
The  method  is  Strang  to  us,  and  we  do  not  look 
out  for  allegories  which  would  be  at  once  under- 
stood by  Alexandrians  in  the  2nd  century.  A  few 
examples  are  necessary,  to  justify  the  view  here 
taken  that  symbolism  or  allegorism  pervades  the 
whole  Grospel.  In  1*  John  the  Baptist  designates 
Christ '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  with  clear  reference  to 
the  Paschal  sacrifice.  The  prophetic  type  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Passion 
narrative  in  St.  John.  Even  the  date,  it  would 
appear,  is  altered,  in  order  that  Christ  may  die  on 
the  day  when  the  Paschal  lambs  were  killed.  The 
change  of  the  *  reed '  of  the  Synoptics  to  *  hyraop  * 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  the  same  object. 
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when  we  remember  the  ritual  use  of  hyssop  at 
the  Passover.  The  Gospel  abounds  in  enigmatic 
utterances,  such  as  *  Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine 
until  now '  (2^^) ;  '  It  is  expedient  Uiat  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people  (11^);  'Judas  went 
immediately  out,  and  it  was  night'  (13^) ;  in  which 
the  reader  is  plainly  meant  to  see  a  double  meaning. 
The  symbolism  is  often  in  three  stages.  The  text 
presents  an  apparent  sense,  which  is  in  figure  a 
second,  which  in  turn  points  to  a  third  and  still 
deeper  si^ification.  Especially  in  the  narrative, 
a  prophetic  utterance  quoted  from  the  OT  is  some- 
times the  intermediate  sta^e  in  this  allegorical 
construction.  The  tvpe  of  the  Paschal  lamb  comes 
as  it  were  between  tae  literal  feeding  of  the  5000 
and  the  idea  that  Christ  gives  His  life  to  take 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  that  He  may  be  our 
spiritual  food  and  sustenance.  The  words  quoted 
from  the  Psalms,  *  the  zeal  of  thy  house  shall  eat 
me  up,'  come  in  like  manner  between  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the  idea  of  the 

florification  of  Jesus  as  the  building  of  the  true 
'emple,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church.  There 
are,  we  might  venture  to  say,  three  temples  in  the 
mind  of  the  Evangelist — the  material  temple  built 
by  Herod,  the  temple  of  Christ's  natuiul  body, 
which  was  to  be  destroyed  and  raised  up  '  in  three 


living  water,'  comes,  as  it  were,  between  the  thrust 
of  the  lance  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  disciples  and  the  Church. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  allegoric 
method  is  that  connected  with  nun^ers.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  that  the  Philonic  method  of  playing  with 
numbers  had  a  strong  fascination  for  our  Evan- 
gelist. The  examples  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
accidental.  The  number  7  recurs  in  the  number  of 
the  miracles  (omitting  ch.  21  from  our  calculations), 
in  the  number  of  solemn  declarations  beginning  *  I 
am ' ;  in  the  number  of  *  witnesses '  borne  to  Christ, 
and  perhaps  in  other  places.  The  officer's  son  is 
healed  at  the  seventh  hour ;  the  paralytic  on  the 
seventh  day.  It  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
the  methoa  of  the  Evangelist,  that  he  avoids  the 
word^irrd,  just  as  he  avoids  the  two  crucial  words 
7ru^tt  and  irfortT,  which  had  become  watchwords  of 
parties.  As  for  the  number  3,  perhaps  too  much 
ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  cutting  up  the  whole 
G^pel  into  arrangements  of  3 ;  but  unquestionably 
the  book  does  lend  itself  very  readily  to  such  classi- 
fication, and  the  fact  that  it  is  concealed  rather 
than  obtruded  is  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  method  and  design  of  the  writer. 
With  regard  to  higher  numbers,  the  extreme  pre- 
cision of  the  Evangelist  must  excite  suspicion  of  an 
allegorical  motive ;  and  when  we  find  that  38,  46, 
and  153  can  be  plausibly  explained  on  PhUonic 
principles,  the  suspicion  becomes  almost  a  certainty. 
For  example,  the  153  fish  may  be  the  *  fulfilment ' 
of  10  +  7;  1  +  2  +  3+  .  .  .  +17  =  153;  or,  as  Bishop 
Wordsworth  suggests,  it  may  be  the  square  of  12  + 
the  square  of  3.  It  is  said  that  200  (Peter  is  200 
cubits  from  the  land)  signifies,  in  the  Philonian 
lore,  repentance.  The  *  forty-six  years '  since  the 
beginning  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  may 
possibly  oe  connected  with  the  age  assigned  to 
Jesus  (*not  yet  fifty  years  old') ;  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Evangelist  wishes  to  make  Him 
seven  times  seven  years  old  at  the  Crucifixion ; 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.  The  frequent  use  of 
number-symbolism  in  the  Gospel  is  more  certain 
tlian  the  correctness  of  particular  interpretations. 
These  interpretations  would  occur  readily  to  the 
*  Gnostic '  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  to  us  they  must  be 
guesswork. 


Some  critics,  lach  as  Renan,  have  objected  to  this  discover}- 
of  iJlegorism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  the  allegorist  alwi^s 
tries  to  attract  attention  to  his  symbols,  whereas  St.  John 
dearly  does  not,  but  conceals  them  so  carefully  that  the  large 
majority  of  bis  readers  do  not  even  suspect  their  existence. 
This  sounds  plausible.  But  the  question  really  is  whether  the 
EvangdJst  has  not  done  all  that  he  need  have  done  in  order  to 
be  understood  by  those  amons  his  first  readers  who  knew  bis 
method.  It  is  not  sugg^ted  that  the  Johannine  symbolism  was 
meant  for  iJl  to  understand.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
those  who  valued  the  '  Gnosis '  were  agreed  that  it  must  not  be 
profaned  by  being  explained  to  all.  We  find  this  conviction  in 
PUlo,  Mid  very  strongly  in  Olement  of  Alexandria*  who,  as  a 
Christian,  is  important  evidence.  He  says  that  to  put  the 
spiritual  exesesis  before  the  common  people  Is  like  giving  a 
sword  to  a  cnild  to  play  with.  He  will  not  write  all  that  he 
knows,  because  at  the  danger  that  it  may  get  into  wrong  bands. 
There  are  some  religious  truths  which  can  only  be  safely  im- 
parted onally.  Tliere  is  reason  to  think  that  he  abandoned  his 
project  of  putting  the  coping-stone  on  his  theological  works  by 
a  lK)ok  of  an  esoteric  character,  because  a  pulHished  treatise 
cannot  be  confined  to  those  who  ought  to  read  it.  Since,  then, 
the  existence  oi  the  symbolic  method,  and  the  obligauon  of 
concealing  it  from  the  ordinary  reader,  are  both  proved,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  veiled  symbolism  which  we  have  found 
to  characterise  uiis  Gospel. 

The  Evangelist  writes  throughout  for  two  classes 
of  readers — for  the  HmplicioreSy  who  would  be 
satisfied  by  the  narrative  in  its  plain  sense,  and  for 
the  'Gnostic/  who  could  read  between  the  lines 
without  difficulty.  And  yet  he  wishes  all  his 
readers  to  rise  towards  a  spiritual  understanding. 
Again  and  again  he  puts  the  key  in  the  lock— in 
such  solemn  utterances  as  *  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life 
— the  Light  of  the  World — the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life.  His  own  word  for  the  allegoric  method 
is  'proverb'  (irapoifda).  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
discourse,  Jesus  has  spoken  to  His  disciples^  in 

Sroverbs ;  but  the  time  was  coming  (after  the  with- 
rawal  of  His  bodily  presence)  in  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Paraclete,  He  should  no  more 
speak  to  them  in  proverbs,  but  should  show  them 
plainly  of  the  Father.  The  proverb  is  different 
from  the  Synoptic  irapa/3oXiJ,  which  is  a  story  with 
a  religious  and  moral  application — a  story  which 
has  a  complete  sense  m  itself,  apart  from  the 
lesson,  which  is  generally  conveyed  by  the  story 
as  a  whole,  and  not  by  the  details.  St.  John, 
however,  tries  to  keep  the  historical  parabolic  form 
in  which  Jesus  actually  taught.  Vet,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  half  substitutes  the  Alexandrian  and 
Philonic  allegory  for  the  Synoptic  parable.  The 
double  sense  runs  all  througn  the  narrative. 
Whenever  the  Johannine  Christ  begins  to  teach — 
whether  His  words  are  addressed  to  Nicodemus, 
the  Samaritan  woman,  *the  Jews,'  or  His  own 
disciples — He  nearly  always  begins  by  enunciating 
a  proposition  which  contains,  under  a  sensible  ana 
symholic  image,  a  religious  trutli.  The  auditor 
regularly  misunderstands  Him,  interpreting  liter- 
ally what  should  have  been  easily  perceived  to  be 
a  metaphor.  This  gives  Jesus  an  opportunity  to 
develop  His  allegory,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  instruct 
the  reader,  if  not  the  original  hearer  of  the  dis- 
course, whom  once  or  twice  (as  in  ch.  3)  the  Evan- 
gelist seems  to  have  quite  forgotten.  The  Johannine 
Christ  loves  words  which,  at  any  rate  in  Greek, 
have  a  double  sense,  such  as  Uvutdcv,  vpcvfia,  Xfryos 
(cf.  esp.  l(y^-*^).  Whether  the  very  numerous 
cases  where  a  verb  may  be  indicative  or  imperative 
are  intentionally  ambiguous,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  symbolism  reaches  its  height  in  some  of  the 
discourses  to  the  Jews  ;  the  last  discourses  to  the 
disciples  are  more  plain,  and  in  ch.  17,  which  is 
the  climax  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  the 
mystical  union  is  expounded  with  much  directness. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  connexion 
with  the  classes  of  readers  for  whom  the  Gospel 
was  intended  is  presented  by  certain  explanations 
introduced  by  the  Evangelist.  The  chief  of  these 
are  2*^  6**-«  7»  S^  12*»  IS**.  These  explanations 
seem  to  us  at  times  superficial  and  unworthy  of 
their  context.    We  cannot  be  surprised  that  they 
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have  given  force  to  partition-theories  like  that  of 
^Vendt,  who  maintains  that  the  disooorses  are  on 
a  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  level  than  could 
be  within  the  compass  of  tne  author  of  parts  of  the 
narrative.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  partition- 
theories  seem  to  be  insuperable.  A  more  plausible 
hypothesis  is  that  the  Evangelist  deliberately 
introduced  these  childlike  observations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  simplieiores,  trusting  to  the  educated 
reader  being  able  to  divine  his  purpose.  But  this 
theory  is  not  very  satisfactory.  We  have  seen 
tliat  pt.  John  is  able  to  see  as  many  as  three  mean- 
ings in  a  simple  occurrence.  And  so  he  may  liave 
felt  that '  the  Temple '  mieht  mean  Christ's  natural 
body  as  well  as  the  stone  building  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  last  must  have  been  mainly  in 
his  mind  when  he  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the 
Jewish  sanctuary  and  all  which  it  represented. 

Tiie  style  of  the  Fourtli  Gospel  is  as  different 
from  that  of  the  Synoptics  as  the  matter.  Instead 
of  the  variety  which  we  find  in  them,  we  have  a 
small  number  of  essential  thoughts  repeated  a|^ain 
and  again  under  a  small  number  of  images,  l^om 
this  results  a  strange  impressiveness,  common  in 
mystical  writings,  which  often  share  this  peculi- 
arity, thoueh  to  some  readers  the  monotony  appears 
tedious  and  inartistic.  The  discourses  of  Christ 
have  a  sweet  and  melancholy  charm,  with  an  in- 
describable dignity  and  grandeur ;  over  them  all 
hangs  the  luminous  haze  of  mysticism,  in  which 
mystery  seems  clear,  and  clearness  itself  is  mys- 
terious. The  phraseology  is  Hebraic,  not  Greelc ; 
in  the  Prologue  M'e  have  a  species  of  rhythm  which 
recalls  the  old  prophets,  and  in  many  places  we 
find  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
arrangement  is  tliat  of  the  writer's  own  thought, 
not  cnronological.  The  appearance  of  detailed 
accuracy  is  not,  as  has  often  oeen  seriously  argued, 
a  proof  of  first-hand  knowledge,  but  is  due  to  the 
vividness  of  the  Evangelist's  mental  images.  The 
numbers,  as  has  been  said,  seem  often  to  have  a 
symbolic  meaning ;  the  figures,  such  as  Nicodemus 
and  the  Greeks  who  asked  for  an  introduction  to 
Jesus,  disappear  from  the  writer's  mind  as  soon  as 
the  point  is  made.  No  difference  can  be  detected 
between  the  style  of  the  various  speakers,  or 
between  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  the  Evan- 
gelist's own  comments. 

2.  Theology  of  the  Gospel. — The  first  question 
which  meets  us  is  the  relation  of  the  Prolo^e  to 
the  rest  of  the  Grospel.  Hamack,  whose  antipathy 
to  the  Logos  theolosy  apparently  influences  his 
jud^ent,  suggests  that  the  Prologue  was  merely 
prefaxed  to  the  narrative  in  order  to  predispose  the 
Greeks  in  favour  of  the  views  which  the  author  was 
about  to  propound,  views  which  do  not  really  at 
all  correspond  with  the  Logos  philosophy  as  they 
understood  it. 

*  The  Prologue  bringM  in  conceptions  which  were  temiliar  to 
the  Greeks,  and  enters  into  these  more  deeply  than  is  justed 
by  the  presentation  which  follows ;  for  the  notion  of  the  incarnate 
Logos  is  by  no  means  the  dominant  one  in  the  GospeL  Though 
faint  echoes  of  this  idea  may  possibly  be  met  with  here  and 
there  in  the  Ooepel, — I  confess  I  do  not  notice  them, — the  pre- 
dominating thought  is  essentially  that  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
Ood,  who  obedientiy  executes  what  the  Father  has  shown  and 
appointed  Him '  {ZthK  iL  189  ff.X 

Thb  strangely  perverse  judgment  has  evoked  pro- 
.tests  from  several  critics  who  understand  the 
Grospel  better  than  Hamack,  among  others  from 
R^ville,  who  has  certainly  no  bias  in  favour  of 
traditional  views.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
every  one  of  the  dogmatic  statements  in  the  Pro- 
logue is  reasserted  in  the  body  of  the  Crospel.  For 
the  pre-existence  of  the  Logos,  beyond  time,  in 
personal  relation  to,  and  in  essential  union  with, 
God,  cf.  e"  8»  14"  17*-  >*.  For  the  Logos  as  the 
Agent  in  creation,  and  its  life-giving  and  sustaining 
principle,  cf.  6*  %^  9^.    (From  the  nature  of  the 


subject-matter,  there  is  not  much  cosmolo^cal 
teaching  in  the  Grospel;  but  what  there  is,  is  in 
full  accordance  with  the  Prologue).  For  mani- 
festations of  the  Logos  before  the  Incarnation,  by 
revelations  and  by  His  immanent  presence,  cf.  9f* 
and  9*,  'whenever  I  am  in  the  world,'  etc.  There 
is  thus  chapter  and  verse  in  the  Gospel,  and  in 
Christ's  own  words,  for  every  statement  in  the 
Prologue;  and  though  Jesus  never  calls  Himself 
the  Logos,  this  sublime  conception  of  His  person- 
ality pervades  the  M'hole  narrative.  The  stum- 
bling-block to  Hamack  and  others  has  been  what 
some  critics  (e.g.  Beyschlag  and  K^ville)  have 
called  the  'contradictory  double  theology'  of  the 
Gospel.  By  the  side  of  a  conception  of  Christ's 
Person  which  seems  to  class  the  Evangelist  as  a 
speculative  mystic  or  Gnostic,  we  have  statements 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Christianity 
which  was  dominated  by  Jewish  positivism.  Sucli 
doctrines  are  the  actual  'becommg  flesh'  of  the 
Logos,  as  opposed  to  a  theophany  under  human 
form ;  and  tne  repeated  mention  ot '  the  Last  Day,' 
a  conception  with  which,  as  Reuse  says,  '  mystical 
theoloipr  has  no  concern.'  But  the  Evangelist  does 
not  write  or  think  as  a  philosopher.  The  supreme 
merit  of  his  book  as  a  Gospel  is  that  he  does  not 
write  the  life  of  Christ  as  a  Christian  Platonist 
might  have  been  tempted  to  write  it,  but  kee^is  a 
firm  hold  on  the  historical  Jesus,  and  on  the  con- 
crete facts  in  His  teaching.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  double  thread  of  the  kind  indicated.  In  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  we  feel  that  'tabernacled 
among  us '  is  a  truer  description  of  the  character 
of  the  Johannine  Christ  than  '  became  flesh. '  There 
is  an  aloofness,  a  solitary  grandeur,  about  the  central 
figure  which  prevents  Him  from  seeming  fully 
human ;  while  in  other  places  there  is  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  Synoptic  portrait.  But  it  is  only 
to  the  minute  cntic  that  these  difficulties  become 
apparent.  To  the  religious  consciousness  of  Chris- 
tendom there  lias  never  been  any  hesitation  in 
recognizing  the  profound  agreement  between  the 
Synoptic  and  the  Johannine  presentations  of  Jesus 
Christ.    See,  further,  art.  Logos. 

The  intense  ethical  dualism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  another  perplexing  phenomenon  to  those  who 
look  for  philosophical  consistency  in  a  religious 
treatise.  Christian  Platonism,  into  which  the 
Logos  theology  passed  as  its  most  important  in- 
gredient, seems  to  leave  no  room  for  a  personal 
devil,  or  for  human  beings  who  are  children  of  the 
devil.  It  seems  rather  to  favour  the  conception  of 
evil  as  mere  privatio  boni.    St.  John,  however,  is 

Suite  unconscious  of  any  such  difficulty.  Although 
le  Logos  is  the  immanent  cause  of  aU  life,  so  that 
'  without  him  nothing  whatever  came  into  being,' 
the  '  darkness '  in  which  the  li^ht  shines  is  no  mere 
absence  of  colour,  but  a  pc^itive  mali^ant  thing, 
a  rival  kingdom  which  ha^  its  own  subjects  and  its 
own  sphere.  Some  critics  have  even  been  reminded 
of  the  metaphysical  dualism  of  Manichsean  specula- 
tion. This  last,  however,  is  in  too  flagrant  con- 
tradiction \rith  the  Logos  theology  to  efiect  a 
lodgment  in  the  Evangelist's  mind.  The  Logos  is 
the  true  light  which  lignteth  every  man  as  it  comes 
into  the  world.  But  since  the  philosophical  pro- 
blem is  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  MTiter,  he  is 
not  careful  to  draw  the  line  between  the  ethical 
dualism  which  was  part  of  his  religious  exi)erieuce, 
and  the  metaphysical  dualism  which  would  have 
subverted  the  foundations  of  his  intellectual  system. 
The  sources  of  this  ethical  dualism  may  be  found 
partly  in  the  spiritual  struggles  of  an  intensely 
devout  nature,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  probably, 
in  the  furious  antagonism  of  Judaism  to  nascent 
Christianity,  a  hostility  which,  to  a  Christian, 
must  have  seemed  realfy  diabolical.  The  temper 
of  his  own  age  was  unconsciously  transferred  to 
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the  ministry  of  Jesus,  who  certainly  could  not 
have  adopted  the  attitude  of  uncompromising 
antagonism  to  '  the  Jews '  which  we  find  in  this 
Gospel.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of 
the  devotional  literature  of  later  times,  which 
shows  the  closest  affinity  with  Johannine  ideas, — 
tlie  Theologia  Germanica  b  a  particularly  s^ood 
example,— displays  the  same  extreme  ethical  dual- 
ism as  tlie  (jrospel.  Stockl,  in  criticbing  the 
Theologia  Germanica  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  Romanbm,  finds  in  it  the  'Gnostic  dual- 
ism' which,  with  equal  justice,  he  might  have 
detected  in  parts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  does  the  distinction  corre- 
spond with  the  Gnostic  division  of  mankind  into 
pneumatic  and  psychic,  with  an  impassable  ^If 
Detween  them.  Compare,  e.g.,  the  Evangelist's 
use  of  *  the  world '  in  15^'. 

(1)  Doctrine  of  God  the  Father. — According  to 
the  logic  of  the  system,  it  has  often  been  said, 
God  should  always  manifest  Himself  through  the 
Logos.  No  man  hath  seen  or  heard  God  at  any 
time  (1^8  5"  6^).  So  Philo  holds  that  there  can 
be  no  immediate  communication  between  God, 
who  b  transcendent  and  unknowable,  and  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
thb  philosophical  idea  upon  St.  John.  Hb  God 
is  not  the  unknowable  *  One '  of  the  later  Platon- 
bm.  He  is  Spirit  (4^),  that  b,  on  the  negative 
side.  He  is  non-materiai,  not  appreciable  by  sense, 
spaceless  and  timeless.  Yet  He  b  not  darkness, 
but  Li^ht ;  and  light  includes  the  ideas  of  radiation 
and  illumination.  Further  yet,  He  b  Love.  He 
loves  the  world.  As  loving  the  world,  He  is  the 
principle  of  action,  the  principle  of  the  activity  of 
the  Logos.  He  is  the  Father,  who  'draws*  men 
to  Himself.  Several  other  passages  {e.a.  5"* "  9®) 
imply  independent  direct  action  by  tne  Father. 
Still,  we  must  not  over-emphasize  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  Evangelist's  disagreement  with  Philo.  Philo, 
no  doubt,  could  not  acknowledge  an  Incarnation  ; 
but  the  idea  of  theophanies  was  naturally  very 
familiar  to  him  from  his  OT  studies.  There  is 
nothing  un-Philonic  in  the  'voice  from  heaven' 
(12®).  Philo,  too,  speaks  of  *  a  voice  formed  in  the 
air,  not  coming  from  any  animate  body.' 

(2)  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — The  dualism  of 
Flesh  and  Spirit  in  St.  John  is  one  expression  of 
the  ethical  dualbm  of  which  we  have  spoKon  above. 
It  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  when  Christ  says  that  no  one  can  see 
the  Kingdom  of  God  unless  he  be  bom  from  above 
{or  afresh).  This  He  explains  by  repeating  that 
unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  tne  Spirit,  he 
cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.  *  That  which  b 
bom  of  the  flesh  b  flesh,  and  that  which  b  bom 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.*  This  regeneration  by  water 
and  the  Spirit  is  the  birth  from  above,  not  a  simple 
moral  renovation,  but  a  real  communication  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Natural  generation  is  onlv  a  feeble 
image  of  this  supernatural  generation,  which,  says 
Loisy  (perhaps  too  boldly,  in  the  absence  of  anj 
expression  of  this  thought  in  the  Gospel),  *is 
attached  to  the  same  order  as  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word.'  St.  John  does  not  draw  this  com- 
parison ;  but  he  says  of  the  elect  that  they  *  were 
lx)m,  not  of  blootl,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God'  (1").  The 
sphere  of  the  Spirit  forms  a  world  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  world  of  the  flesh.  What,  then, 
is  the  content  of  this  world  of  the  Spirit  ?  Since 
God  is  Spirit,  the  world  of  Spirit  is  the  world  of 
God,  an(l  partakes  of  the  Divine  attributes.  It 
is  absolute  and  indestructible ;  the  Father  *  hath 
life  in  himself,'  and  has  given  this  absolute  life 
to  the  Son  also.  Even  so  the  Son  can  transmit 
it,  *  quickeninjj  whom  he  will.'  The  Spirit  quick- 
eneth,  the  flesn  profiteth  nothing :  it  was  to  com- 


municate to  men  a  life  which  they  have  not  natur* 
ally,  that  the  Word  became  incarnate.  Thb  gift 
of  spiritual  life  b  figured  as  'the  bread  from  heaven' 
and  'the  living  water,'  symbob  which,  as  the 
Evangelbt  was  far  from  forgetting,  are  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  in  the  two  great  Sacraments. 
The  Divine  gift  b  also  typified  as  Light  and  Truth, 
words  which  imply  an  illumination  of  the  intellect. 
So  in  17'  life  eternal  b  defined  as  the  knowledge  of 
(or  rather,  the  process  of  knowing)  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  sent.  Tub  ad- 
vancing knowledge  b  the  highest  form  of  life. 
Those  who  'are  of  the  truth' listen  to  the  words 
of  Christ ;  but  the  contemptuous  or  careless  ques- 
tion of  Pilate,  *  What  b  truth  ? '  receives  no  answer. 
The  truth  also  '  makes  us  free ' ;  it  breaks  the  yoke 
of  sin.  In  opposition  to  thb  higher  world,  St.  John 
develops  the  idea  of  the  cosmos,  which  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  Spirit.  It  has  only  the  appearance 
of  life  ;  he  who  has  been  redeemed  from  it  *  has 
passed  from  death  into  life '  (5^).  It  b  therefore 
possible  to  call  the  devil  the  prince  of  thb  world  ; 
although  the  passage  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  to  that  of  the  Spirit  b  open  (3^^  and  17). 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  full  possession  of  the  Spirit, 
is  come  to  raise  men  from  tne  sphere  of  the  world 
into  that  of  the  Spirit.  Thus,  the  Johannine 
soteriology  contemplates  an  enrichment,  not  a 
restoration,  of  human  nature.  The  Evangelist 
regards  sin  as  essentially  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  Divine  in  the  world.  Those  to  whom  the 
light  has  not  been  brought  are  blind,  but  not 
guilty :  those  to  whom  it  has  appeared,  and  who 
turn  their  backs  upon  it,  are  the  typical  sinners. 
From  henceforth,  these  lovers  of  darkness  are 
doomed  to  destruction  (dir(^Xeta),  when  Jesus  shall 
'  overcome  the  world '  as  a  triumphant  conqueror. 

The  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Logos  are 
diflicult  to  define.  What,  for  example,  was  the 
office  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world  before  the  Incarna- 
tion? Life,  as  we  know,  was  immanent  in  the 
Logos:  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  another 
wvevfia  ^uHfToiow.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Jesus  at  Hb  baptbm  b  referred  to  in  St. 
John,  but  not  descril>ed.  To  him,  the  Baptbm 
could  have  no  such  importance  as  it  appears  to 
liave  in  the  Synoptic  record.  The  Spirit  was  given 
to  Christ  '  without  measure '  from  the  first. 

During  the  ministry  we  do  not  hear  much  of 
the  Spirit.  St.  John  tells  us  bluntly  (7»)  that 
*  There  was  as  yet  no  Spirit,  because  Jesus  was 
not  yet  glorifiecf.'  Instead  of  the  Spirit,  we  have 
a  gt^em-independent  power  ascribed  to  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  in  whicli  Philo  speaks  of  the  XdToc  and 
8v¥dfjL€is.  Jesus  insists  that  the  words  are  not  Hb 
own,  but  come  from  God  (S**  and  several  other 
places).  The  words  are,  of  course,  inoperative, 
unless  they  are  received  and  taken  into  the  heart : 
but  if  they  are  so  received,  they  will  abide  in  the 
heart  as  a  living  and  spiritual  principle  (16'  6®). 
'  He  that  keepeth  my  words  shall  never  see  death,* 
says  Jesus  (8**^) ;  and  St.  Peter  exclaims,  '  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
etemal  life '  (6*^) :  that  b  to  say,  not  words  about 
eternal  life,  but  words  whicli  confer  etemal  life, 
as  in  8*^  Of  the  disobedient.  He  says,  *  The  word 
which  I  have  spoken  will  judge  him  at  the  last 
day '  (12«) ;  and  to  His  disciples,  '  He  that  heareth 
my  words  hath  passed  from  death  unto  life '  (5**) ; 
'  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  that  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  '  {15^).  The  word  or  words  would 
thus  seem  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  Para- 
clete. But  they  must  not  be  identified ;  for  the 
words  were  addressed  to  all  who  heard  them  ;  the 
Paraclete  was  given  only  to  the  faithful  disciples. 
Moreover,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  properly 
speaking,  begins  only  after  the  glorification  of 
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Jesus  Christ.  Remembering  that  the  Johannine 
theology  implies  a  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  equality 
and  oneness  between  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  we  may  still  say  that  the  office  of  the 
Son,  during  the  period  of  His  sojourn  on  earth, 
was  to  reveal  the  Father,  while  tne  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was,  and  is,  to  reveal  the  Son. 

St.  John  takes  no  interest  in  purely  speculative 
or  dogmatic  questions,  and  therefore  he  does  not 
trouble  liimself  about  such  questions  as  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Logos,  before  the  Incarnation.  From  the 
practical  point  of  view  it  is  possible  to  say,  as  he 
doe8,  that  *  there  was  as  ;^et  no  Spirit  *  before  Jesus 
was  glorified.  After  this  glorification,  although 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  often  represented 
aM  that  of  Christ  Himself  returning  to  His  own, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  Incarnate  Christ  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Not  only  is  the  former  external,  the  latter  internal ; 
but  the  Incarnate  Christ  addressed  Himself  to  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  Him,  and  was  obliged 
to  adapt  His  teaching  to  the  limited  intelligence 
of  His  auditors.  The  Paraclete  is  a  principle  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  on  whom 
He  acts  directly  and  without  intermediary.  His 
work  consists  in  jglorifying  Christ,  bearing  witness 
to  Him  and  continuing  His  work  of  revelation.  It 
is  quite  useless  to  ask  whether,  for  St.  John,  the 
Paraclete  is  a  distinct  hypostasis  in  the  Godhead. 
The  category  of  personahty  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
Evangelist,  as  to  his  whole  school,  and  no  answer 
to  such  a  question  can  be  dra^\'n  from  his  words. 
The  Evangelist  does  not  speculate  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father,  who  '  sends '  Him. 
The  expression  'God  is  Spirit*  (not  Hfu  Snirit') 
expresses,  so  to  speak,  the  quality  of  the  Divine 
nature ;  it  does  not  assert  the  identity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  any  more  than  O^bt  ^w  6  \6yos 
in  the  Prolo^e  asserts  such  an  identity  between 
the  First  and  Second  Persons.  The  Evangelist  is 
much  more  concerned  with  the  relation  of  the 
Paraclete  to  Christ.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the 
dominating  thoughts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Jesus 
'bax)tizes  with  the  Holv  Ghost*  (1");  that  is  to 
say,  the  gift  of  the  Hoiy  Ghost  is  an  end  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus.  A  very  important  passage  is 
14^^,  in  which  Jesus  says  that  the  world  cannot 
receive  the  Paraclete  'because  it  seeth  him  not, 
neither  knoweth  him  :  but  ye  know  him  ;  because 
he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.'  The 
words  *  dwelleth  with  you'  must  refer  to  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  has  received  the 
Spirit  in  absolutely  full  measure,  in  the  midst  of 
His  disciples :  after  His  departure  the  Spirit '  shall 
be  in  you,'  a  condition  which  did  not  yet  exist  at 
the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken.  This  gift 
was,  in  a  manner,  communicated  when,  after  the 
Resurrection,  Jesus  breathed  on  the  disciples  and 
said,  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.'  But  it  would 
be  quite  foreign  to  the  tnought  of  the  Grospel  to 
attach  importance  to  the  physical  '  insufflation '  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
gift  would  follow  in  response  to  the  j>rayer  of 
Clirist  (14^^).  He  would  be  sent  in  Chnst*s  name 
(14*).  Jesus  Himself  will  send  Him  (IS**).  After 
the  gift  has  come,  when  the  disciples  have  entered 
into  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit,  they  will  still  look  to 
Christ  as  the  principle  of  their  life.  He  will  still 
be  the  true  Vine,  of  which  they  are  the  branches. 
It  is  even  possible  for  Him  to  promise,  '  I  will  see 
you  again' — certainly  not  with  reference  to  the 
appearances  after  the  Resurrection,  but  to  the 
spiritual  vision  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  bodily 
presence  (IG'*"").  So  when  He  says,  *I  have  de- 
clared unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it' 
(17*),  the  intention  does  not  refer  to  any  future 
discourses  with  the  disciples  on  earth,  iJefore  or 


after  His  Passion,  but  to  the  relations  which  will 
exist  between  Him  and  them  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit.  The  expressions  *  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him'  (H**) ; 
and  *I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
myself  (14'),  have  the  same  meaning,  though  in 
the  latter  passage  there  may  be  a  special  reference 
to  the  'coming'  of  Christ  at  the  death  of  each 
believer.  There  is  no  reference  in  St  John  to  such 
a  picture  as  that  draM-A  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  15. 
In  Jn  16^-  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  about 
the  Paraclete,  that  *  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself 
...  he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto 
you.'  The  relation  of  the  Paraclete  to  Christ  is 
thus  exactly  the  same  as  that  between  Christ  and 
the  Father  (cf.  6»  6»  etc.). 

But  the  special  office  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world 
begins  with  Christ's  departure  from  earth.  The 
death  of  Christ,  in  St.  John,  has  not  the  same 
significance  as  in  the  Pauline  theology.  St.  John 
even  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  death  m  connexion 
with  the  incarnate  Logos.  '  The  death  of  Christ,' 
says  Reuss,  *in  the  Johannine  theology,  is  an 
exaltation,  not  an  abasement.'  'The  end  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ,'  says  R6ville,  *  is  not,  properly 
speaking.  His  death.  His  death  is  in  reality  a 
deliverance.'  The  redemptive  element  in  the  death 
of  Christ  is  not  His  suffermg,  but  His  glorification. 
And  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice, and  of  Christ  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  is 
frequently  in  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist.  It 
appears  not  only  in  the  'testimony'  oiJohn  the 
Baptist  (I"**),  but  in  the  High-Priestly  prayer, 
where  the  words  'for  their  sakes  I  consecrate 
myself  (17^*),  have  a  definitely  sacrificial  meaning. 
This  doctrine  was  part  of  the  Christian  tradition, 
which  St.  John  accepts  heartily  without  attempting 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  his  own  dominant  ideas. 
It  is,  however,  true  to  say  that  it  is  by  His  life, 
and  not  by  His  death,  that  the  Johannine  Christ 
gives  life  to  the  world.  '  Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also'  (14'*).  The  principle  of  life  within  them 
will  be  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  Paraclete,  He  will  be 
their  defender  and  helper  against  all  adversaries, 
ghostly  and  bodily.  He  wiU  also  be  their  Com- 
forter (we  cannot  wonder  that  some  have  defended 
this  meaning  of  Paraclete) ;  He  will  change  their 
sorrow  into  joy,  as  a  grain  of  wheat  dies  only  to 
live  again,  or  as  a  woman,  when  she  is  in  travail, 
exchanges  her  pain  for  joy  that  a  man  is  bom  into 
the  world ;  He  will  guide  them  into  all  truth — a 
word  which  in  St.  Jomi  has  a  predominantly  moral 
significance.  His  action  on  the  unbelieving  *  world ' 
is  one  of  'conviction*  (A^^ciK,  Id*),  a  Philonic 
expression,  of  somewhat  obscure  meaning.  St. 
Jonn  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  any  direct  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  m  the  nearts  of  the 
faithful :  the  office  assigned  to  Him  in  the  Anglican 
Catechism,  as  the  '  sanctifier  of  all  the  elect 
people  of  God,'  is  ouite  Johannine ;  but  indirectly 
He  will  show  in  tneir  true  colours,  and  condemn, 
those  who  are  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ.  See, 
further,  art.  Holy  Spirit,  14  (b), 

8.  Scheme  of  the  Fourth  OospeL— After  the 
Prologue  begins  a  section  of  the  Gospel  which  may 
be  ciuled  'The  Testimony.*  We  Iiave  first  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  then  of  the  disciples, 
then  of  '  signs ' — the  miracle  at  Cana.    The  Evan- 

felist  next  describes  how  Jesus  manifests  Himself, 
rst  in  Judsea,  then  in  Samaria,  and  thirdly  in 
Galilee.  But  another  thread  seems  to  run  through 
these  chapters,  which  also  lends  itself  to  the  ar- 
rangement in  triplets.  We  might  call  these  first 
chapters  the  doctrine  of  Water.  First  we  have  the 
water  of  the  Law  superseded  by  the  wine  of  the 
Gospel,  typified  by  the  changing  of  the  water  into 
wine  at  the  marriage-feast ;  next  M'e  have  the  water 
of  purification  mentioned  in  the  discourse  with 
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Nicodemus;  and  thirdly,  the  water  of  life,  the 
nature  of  which  is  expounded  in  the  dialogue  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  In  ch.  5  begins  the  second 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  book,  which 
should  be  call^  the  Conflict  or  Kplan.  After  two 
more  'signs'  a  prolonged  controversy  with  the 
Jews  is  described,  in  which  the  divergence  between 
Christ  and  the  hierarchy  becomes  more  and  more 
acute,  till  the  final  catastrophe  is  seen  to  be'  in- 
evitable. The  tension  comes  to  breaking  point 
after  the  final '  sign,'  and  the  end  of  Christ's  public 
ministry.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  unstable 
'multitude'  quits  the  scene  with  the  significant 
question,  unanswered  like  that  of  Pilate,  '  Who  is 
this  Son  of  Man?'  (12^).  In  these  chapters  also  a 
subordinate  thread  may  be  discovered  m  the  doc- 
trine of  Bread  (ch.  6),  trie  doctrine  of  Light  (ch.  8), 
and  the  doctrine  of  Life  (the  transit  through  death 
into  life  a  spiritual  law).  The  third  part  of  the 
Grospel  may  be  called  the  Gloi*if4xttion  (^^a).  Jesus 
reveals  Himself  to  His  dbciples  in  a  series  of 
esoteric  discourses,  addressed  to  them  only,  in  view 
of  His  approaching  departure  from  them.  This 
section  culminates  in  the  High-Priestly  prayer 
(oh.  17).  Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  Passion, 
conceived  throughout  as  the  glorification  of  Christ 
through  self-chosen  suffering.  The  humiliation 
and  sacrifice,  no  less  than  the  triumph  of  death, 
are  part  of  the  d^a.  This  part  of  the  Grospel  ends 
with  the  appearance  to  Thomas,  and  the  'last 
beatitude.'    Ch.  21  is  an  epilogue. 

4.  Chapaoteristio  Wordi  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
— (1)  Life  iM)' — In  the  Prologue  an  interesting 
and  rather  important  question  ofpunctuation  arises 
in  connexion  with  this  word.  Ought  we  to  read 
with  AV  X"^!^^  airrov  iyivtro  oOdi  iw  6  yiyopep,  i¥ 
a&rf  ^uf^  ^y,  or,  with  ACD  and  nearly  all  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  who  comment  on  it,  should 
we  put  the  full  stop  at  h  ?  The  former  view,  which 
is  supported  bv  Chrysostom,  has  prevailed  in 
modem  times,  tnough  several  authorities,  such  as 
WH,  put  the  stop  at  h.  The  latter  theory  seems 
to  give  a  richer  and  deeper  meaning,  and  one  more 
comoletely  in  accordance  with  the  religious  phil- 
osophy of  the  Gospel.  '  All  things  were  made  by 
Him  (as  the  Instrument),  and  without  Him  nothing 
came  into  being.  That  which  has  come  into  being 
was,  in  Him,  life.'  The  Logos  is  the  vital  principle 
from  whom  all  that  lives  derives  its  life.  Whatever 
life  exists  in  the  world  was,  eternally,  timelessly, 
in  Him.  To  have  '  life  in  Himself '  is  an  eternal 
attribute  of  God  the  Son  ;  all  that  appears  on  this 
fleeting  scene  exists,  so  far  as  it  exists,  by  partici- 
pation in  His  life.  In  short,  the  Logos,  as  life,  is 
a  cosmic  principle.  The  idea  that  all  things  pre- 
existed eternally  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  are,  as 
it  were,  unrollea  as  the  ages  go  on,  was  familiar  to 
Jewish  thought.  But  St.  John's  doctrine  is  more 
Greek — that  the  things  of  time  derive  whatever 
reality  they  possess  from  a  sphere  of  higher  reality 
beyond  time  and  place.  With  this  accord  the  other 
passages  in  the  GoRpel  where  Life  is  mentioned. 
In  6**-**  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Bread  of  God 
which  cometh  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world.  Whoso  eateth  His  flesh  and  drinketh 
His  blood  hath  eternal  life.  He  who  is  closely 
united  to  Christ — who  makes  the  life  of  Christ  his 
own— has  the  principle  of  life  within  him.  In  17' 
the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  said 
to  constitute  eternal  life.  This  knowledge  can 
be  possessed  only  throuj^h  tlie  indwelling  of  Him 
who  is  the  principle  of  life.  The  same  idea  recurs 
in  11^,  and  in  14*  Christ,  *in  whom  all  things 
consist,'  as  St.  Paul  says  (Col  1"),  [h  Himself  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and  the  Wajr,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  Accordingly,  the  Life  is  a  present 
possession  rather  than  a  future  hope.  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  (3*  5").  I 


Christ  came  that  we  might  have  life,  and  have  it 
abundantly  (10^^).    See  Life. 

(2)  Truth  (dXi^^eia).— St.  John's  use  of  this  word 
cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  Synoptics,  but  it  occurs 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
PauL  Typical  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
this  Gospel  are  1"  'grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ ' ;  8^  '  the  truth  shall  make  you  free ' ; 
14«  *  I  am  the  truth ' ;  16"  '  the  Spirit  of  truth  shall 

gaide  you  into  all  truth ' ;  17"  *  thy  word  is  truth.' 
hrist,  however,  came  'to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth '  (18*^),  so  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  world 
before  the  Incarnation.  Those  that  'are  of  the 
truth'  heard  and  accepted  Him.  From  these 
passages  we  gather  that  'the  truth'  is  all  that 
really  exists  in  every  sphere,  and  this  is  why  Jesua 
Christ,  as  the  Logos,  calls  Himself  the  Truth  (cf. 
Scotus  Erigena :  '  certius  cognoscas  Verbum  natu- 
ram  omnium  esse').  Kecognition  of  this  brings 
freedom,  because  truth  corresponds  with  the  law 
of  our  being.  For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  all 
experience  is  a  commentary  on,  and  >vitness  to, 
Christ's  religion.  But  the  children  of  the  evil  one, 
who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  cannot  hear 
the  words  of  trath  (8^'-). 

(3)  Closely  akin  to  Truth  is  Witness  {fULprvpla). 
This  idea  is  never  absent  from  St  John's  mind, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Gospel. 
Every  event  in  history,  every  experience,  is  valu- 
able as  a  witness  to  the  truth.  Christ  is  the  centre, 
to  whose  Person  and  claims  everything  testifies. 
The  Father  bears  witness  concerning  Christ. 
Christ  bears,  and  yet  does  not  bear,  witness  con- 
cerning Himself  (5'*  contrasted  with  8") ;  the 
Spirit  >vill  bear  witness  concerning  Him  (16**;  cf. 
1  Jn  5*  '  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  be- 
cause the  Spirit  is  truth ') ;  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  disciples  bear  witness  {V  15^);  especially  the 
Evangelist  himself  (19»212*);  the  Scriptures  bear 
witness  (5**  **) ;  and  lastly,  the  '  works '  of  Christ 
bear  witness  (10*  14").  The  'witness,'  therefore, 
is  found  in  every  avenue  through  which  the  truth 
can  reach  us.  Converging  from  all  sides  upon  the 
Person  of  Christ,  it  is  the  means  of  progressive 
initiation  {tya  yp&r€  koX  yiyy (JlHrKrfTc,  10*)  into  the 
whole  truth — that  is  to  say,  into  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  Christ.  The  contradiction  in  5'*  and 
8*^  is  onl^r  partially  explained.  Christ  makes  a 
unique  claim  for  Himself  (in  8"),  as  having  full 
knowledge  of  past,  present,  and  future. 

(4)  Light  {(fxas), — When  the  First  Epistle,  putting 
into  terse  and  definite  phrases  the  teacliing  of  the 
Gospel,  says  that  '  God  is  light'  (1  Jn  1^),  it  means, 
in  modem  language,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  (rod 
to  communicate  Himself.  This  self-communication 
is  effected  through  the  Logos  as  the  principle  of 
life.  *  The  life  was  the  light  of  men '  (1*).  Christ 
is  '  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  as  it 
comes  into  the  world.'  There  is  not  much  room 
for  doubt  that  this  is  the  right  translation  of  1*. 
The  *  coming '  is  repeated  or  continues ;  cf .  9* 
'  whenever  (drav)  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world.'  The  Evangelist  certainly  euwerts 
that  there  were  earlier  partial  Christophanies,  as 
there  will  be  later  and  even  greater  Christophanies 
through  the  Spirit.  And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  Jesus  could  say,  'Yet  a  little  while  is  the 
light  with  you' (128»). 

(6)  The  Light  converges  upon  one  point,  where  it 
shines  forth  as  Glory  (5d^a),  another  very  cliarac- 
teristic  word.  Christ  was  in  glory  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was  (17*) ;  an  important  passage 
as  negativing  the  pantheistic  conception  tnat  the 
Word  is  only  the  life  and  light  of  tne  world—that 
the  world  is  the  complete  and  only  expression  of 
His  being.  He  was  incarnate  to  'glorify'  the 
Father  on  the  earth  (17*),  and  thereby  was  also 
glorified  Himself  (13«  14^^).    The  Spirit,  too,  wiU 
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glorify  Christ  bv  making  Him  more  fully  known 
(16^^).  It  has  Deen  said  that  in  St.  John  the 
universe  is  the  poem  of  the  Word  to  the  glory  of 
the  Father. 

(6)  Judament  {KpUris). — As  at  the  creation  God 
divided  tne  light  from  the  darkness,  so  the  In- 
carnation necessarily  and  naturally  divided  man- 
kind, condenming  those  who  would  not  receive  the 
light  This  is  *  tlie  judgment '  (3»).  With  regard 
to  Christ's  own  function  as  Judge,  we  have  another 
formal  contradiction  (cf.  12«  3"  12«^  with  6»- "  9» 
5^*^).  The  contrast  is  striking,  but  the  Evangelist's 
meaning  is  clear.  The  commg  of  Christ  disclosed 
an  actual  relation ;  He  made  no  new,  more  severe 
laws;  He  only  revealed,  in  all  its  unfathomable 
depth,  the  gulf  that  yawns  between  God  and  the 
devil,  and  between  their  respective  servants.  The 
'  one  that  seeketh  and  jud|^eth '  (8*^)  is  the  eternal 
power  of  righteousness  which  is  symbolized  in  the 
Law  (5*),  and  expressed  in  the  Gospel  (12**').  At 
the  same  time,  the  jud^ent  is  a  personal  one, 
and  is  committed  to  Christ  as  a  son  of  man  (5*^). 
Mankind  is  judged  by  a  human  standard,  though 
by  the  standard  of  humanity  at  its  best 

(7)  World  (Kdffftos). — It  is  remarkable  that  St. 
John  uses  Kdafios,  while  the  Synoptics  use  alibp. 
The  former  is  the  Greek,  the  latter  the  Jewish 
way  of  envisaging  reality ;  for  the  Greeks  pictured 
it  more  readily  under  the  form  of  space,  tne  Jews 
under  that  of  time.  The  '  world '  is  the  sum-total 
of  existence  viewed  (by  abstraction)  without  the 
spiritual  world.  It  is  *  the  things  below  *  (S**),  as 
opposed  to  'the  things  above.'  The  concept  is 
therefore  an  abstraction  for  certain  purposes,  and 
has  no  real  existence,  for  the  world  is  upheld  in 
being  only  by  the  Logos,  who  is  '  not  of  the  world.' 
It  comprises  all  that  belongs  to  the  categories  of 
time  and  place.  Christ '  came  into  the  world '  at 
His  incarnation,  and  He  is  '  in  the  world '  till  His 
death  and  glorification.  He  prays  not  that  His 
disciples  may  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil.  From  this  idea 
comes  tnat  of  the  world  as  human  society  as  it 
organizes  itself  apart  from  God,  hence  the  severe 
judgments  passea  upon  the  world ;  e.g.  1  Jn  5^* 
'the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,'  and 
similar  phrases  in  the  Grospel.  Thus  the  world  is 
that  which  is  external,  transitory,  and  corrupt. 
The  Evangelist,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  does  not 
follow  up  the  thought  of  the  unreality  of  the  world 
apart  from  Grod,  into  aoosmistic  speculations. 
Tninkers  who  have  done  so  have  been  driven  into 
a  purely  negative  conception  of  evil,  and  have  often 
drifted  into  a  dreamy  pantheism.  But  St  John, 
as  we  have  seen,  presents  us  with  an  intense  ethical 
dualism,  including  a  belief  in  a  personal  or  quasi- 
personal  devil,  wno  is  the  de  facto  prince  of  this 
world. 

(8)  To  believe  (ir4<rre«Je4i').— This,  and  not  the  sub- 
stantive TlffTis,  is  St  John's  chosen  expression. 
The  verb  has  two  constructions :  (1)  with  the 
dative  (5**  8*S  both  mistranslated  in  AV),  to  believe 
a  person  or  statement — accept  the  veracity  of  the 
former,  or  the  truth  of  the  latter;  and  (2)  ir.  efr 
ripa—B,  construction  characteristically  Johannine, 
which  occurs  only  once  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt  18*= 
Mk  9^).  In  the  Synoptics  ^enerallj  faith  is  rela- 
tive to  a  particular  object — the  condition  of  obtain- 
ing some  special  miraculous  benefit.  But  in  St. 
John  faith  is  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  as 
such,  a  condition  of  etemaJ  life  (P'  6^),  which  is 
also  a  progressive  state,  depending  on  knowled^ 
(17^)  as  well  as  faith.  The  Evangelist  studiously 
avoids  yviMris  as  well  as  wUmSf  using  in  both  cases 
the  verbs  only. 

(9)  Love  {dydirn). — This  is  the  new  commandment 
(13^).  Love  is  the  bond  which  unites  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  the  disciples  to  the  Son,  and  the  dis- 


ciples to  each  other.  '  As  the  Father  hath  loved 
me,  so  have  I  loved  you'  (15*).  'That  the  love 
wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them, 
and  I  in  them.'  The  virtue  of  love  is  no  vaj^e 
sentiment,  but  shows  itself  necessarily  in  action. 
'He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me'  (H*'***).  Love  is 
not  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  faith,  thouch 
the  former  is  a  state  mainly  of  the  affections,  the 
latter  of  the  will  and  the  intellect  Theologians  who 
developed  the  Johannine  ideas  further,  like  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  agree  that  faith  is  the  begin- 
ning, love  the  crown,  of  the  spiritual  life.  Faith 
and  love  are  both  simple  states,  and,  as  Clement 
says,  '  are  not  taught'  The  soul  passes  out  of  the 
simplicity  of  faith,  through  the  multiplicity  of 
strenuous  interests  in  the  life  of  duty,  into  a 
second  and  more  Divine  simplicity,  and  immediacy 
of  intercourse  with  God.  St.  John's  teaching; 
about  love  culminates  in  cli.  17,  in  which  our  Lord 
seems  to  imply  that  the  'name'  of  the  Father, 
which  He  has  declared  to  His  disciples,  is  Love. 

3.  The  miraclei  of  the  Fourth  GospeL  — The 
miracles  in  St.  John  are  either  '  signs '  {ffrjfKta),  in 
which  case  their  abnormal  and  also  their  symbolic 
character  is  emphasized,  or  'works'  (tpya),  in 
which  case  no  distinction  between  natural  and 
supernatural  is  thought  of,  and  the  'works'  are 
only  component  parts  of  the  one  'work,'  to  do 
which  Jesus  came  into  the  world.  The  Johannine 
Christ  does  not  wish  faith  in  His  person  to  rest 
on  the  signs,  though  He  allows  them  a  legitimate 
weight  in  fortifying  a  weak  faith.  It  is  better 
to  believe  for  the  sake  of  the  words  than  of  the 
works.  He  implies  in  14^^ ;  and  the  last  beatitude 
(20*)  is  a  reproof  of  Thomas,  who  believed  only 
when  he  had  ocular  testimony  to  the  Resurrection. 
The  seven  miracles  selected  by  the  Evangelist  have 
the  value  of  acted  parables,  and  in  some  cases  the 
symbolical  significance  is  clearly  indicated. 

(1)  The  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee  (2»"^-).— Christ 
is  represented  as  beginning  His  public  ministnr  at 
a  wading.  Unlike  the  &senes,  and  unlike  John 
the  Baptist,  Jesus  was  not  personally  an  ascetic. 
He  drank  wine,  and  ate  what  was  put  before  Him. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  special  appropriateness  in 
this  festivity  at  the  bemnniuK  of  His  ministry, 
when  He  had  just  callea  together  His  family  of 
Apostles,  whom  He  loved  to  compare  to  a  bridal 
party  (cf.  Mt  9"||).  The  miracle  may  have  taken 
place  on  the  last  of  the  seven  days  usually  given  up 
to  bridal  festivities.  The  occasion  gives  Christ  an 
opportunity  to  assert  the  superior  sacredness  of 
His  mission  to  any  family  ties  (His  words  to  His 
mother  convey  an  unmistakable  rebuke),  and  also 
(through  the  mouth  of  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies) to  indicate  symbolically  the  supersession 
of  the  water  of  the  Law  by  the  good  wine  of  the 

(2)  f  A«  healing  of  the  official's  son  (4«^-).— The 
miracle  of  healing,  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
a  court  official  (/3a<riXtic6f)  of  Herod  Antipas,  is  the 
only  'sign'  of  the  Synoptic  type  recorded  in  St 
John.  The  miracle  is  conditioned  by  the  faith  of 
the  father ;  it  is  a  work  of  mercy,  pure  and  simple, 
and  no  symbolic  meaning  can  easily  be  detected 
in  it. 

(3)  The  paralytic  at  Bethesda  (5'»).--Tliis  work 
of  healing  at  first  sight  resembles  the  last,  and  it 
introduces  the  situation,  familiar  in  the  Synoptics, 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  strict  legalists  about  Sabbath 
observance.  But  the  Evangelist  has  a  deeper 
lesson  to  convey  by  this  work  of  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  one  wnich  profoundly  modifies  tne  whole 
conception  of  the  way  in  whicn  that  day  should  be 
kept.  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work ' 
iy.").  That  is  to  say,  the  Sabbath  rest  of  God  is 
unimpeded  activity,  and  that  is  the  true  notion  of 
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rcbt,  as  opposed  to  inertia.  It  follows  that  a  mere 
negative  abstinence  from  exertion  of  every  kind  is 
not  an  intelligent  or  acceptable  mode  of  honouring 
God.  The  verse  is  also  theologically  important, 
as  separating  the  Christian  idea  of  Grod  the  Father 
from  the  Neo- Platonic  Absolute,  and  from  the  God 
of  such  speculative  mystics  as  Eckhart  and  Silesius. 
Lastly,  by  co-ordinating  His  own  activity  with  that 
of  the  Father,  Jesus  claims  to  be  Himself  Divine. 

(4)  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  {^^'). — This 
miracle  is  also  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  but  8t. 
John  tells  it  with  a  very  different  purpose.  In  no 
other  miracle  is  the  didactic  purpose,  referred  to 
by  St.  Augustine,  more  apparent.  *  Interrogemus 
ipsa  miracula  quid  nobis  loquantur  de  Christo; 
habent  enim,  si  intellegantur,  linguam  suam. 
Nam  quia  ipse  Christus  Verbum  Dei  est,  etiam 
factum  Verbi  verbum  nobis  est.'  How  much  this 
miracle  is  an  acted  parable  is  8ho>vn  by  v.*,  where, 
in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  Jews,  Christ  does 
not  make  any  appeal  to  the  miracle  as  a  'sign.' 
His  answer  is,  *  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true 


bread  from  heaven  — not  only  in  one  miraculous 
act,  but  always.  In  v.**  the  metaphor  is  mis- 
understood by  the  hearers  (a  favourite  literary 
device  of  the  Evangelist),  and  then  comes  the  great 
saying  in  v.*.  The  device  recurs  in  w.**"**.  The 
discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life  does  not  refer 
directly  to  the  Eucharist,  which  had  not  yet  been 
instituted  ;  but  the  Evangelist  undoubtedly  wishes, 
by  narrating  it,  to  spiritualize  and  generalize  the 
Encharistic  doctrine  current  when  he  wrote,  and 
to  check  the  tendency  to  formality  and  material- 
ism (cf.  esp.  V.®).  In  v.*"'-  there  is  clearly  an 
allusion  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  the  blood  of  which 
was  sprinkled  on  the  lintels  and  doorposts;  and 
therefore  the  thought  of  sacrifice  was  already  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus.  But  the  leading  idea  is  that 
of  identifying  ourselves  with  the  Ufe  of  Christ, 
being  reborn  into  His  spirit :  this  union  con- 
stitutes eternal  life.  Christ  is  Himself  the  gift 
which  He  brings ;  even  through  ap[)arent  failure 
He  fulfils  His  work  (vv.****).  A  spiritual  prepara- 
tion is  needed  to  understand  how  a  man  can  thus 
unite  earth  and  heaven  (vv.**-  **) ;  but  in  part  the 
question  is  answered  in  the  OT  ( vv.****  ^),  and  in  part 
trie  believer  must  co-operate  (vv.*^'*').  Man  lives 
only  by  participation  in  the  virtues  of  Christ's 
life  and  death,  which  brings  with  it  a  personal 
union  between  the  believer  and  Christ  (vv.®*"®). 
The  whole  discourse  (\67o$,  not  *  saying,'  v.**) 
seemed  *  harsh '  {aKkripbi)  to  those  who  heard  it : 
it  pointed  to  self-devotion,  and  surrender  even  to 
death.  Accordingly,  many  even  of  His  disciples 
left  Him.  Christ  thereupon  said  (v."),  *  Does  this 
offend  you  ?  Wliat  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  where  he  was  before  ? '  When  the  bodily 
presence  is  withdrawn,  and  the  flesh  entirely  dis- 
appears, the  meaning  of  the  *  harsh  discourse  will 
be  made  manifest — viz.  that  the  union  with  Christ 
is  spiritual,  and  therefore  a  truth  for  all  times 
and ;  places.  Unlike  the  eating  of  manna  by  *  the 
fathers,'  which  only  nourislied  their  bodily  frames 
for  a  few  hours,  tne  bread  from  heaven  confers 
eternal  life.  Tlie  flesh  proflteth  nothing ;  the 
words  which  He  spoke  to  them  were  spirit  and 
life.  This  lan^age  would  bring  great  comfort  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Evangelist's  own  day,  when 
the  *hope  deferred'  of  the  Second  Coming  was 
making  many  hearts  sick.  It  can  hardly  be  an 
accident  that  the  designation  of  the  traitor,  which 
in  the  Synoptics  occurs  at  the  same  hour  as  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  in  this  Gospel  follows 
immediately  the  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life. 
The  wliole  passage  reprcsentSy  under  another  form, 
the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper. 

(5)  The  walking  on  the  sea  (6'®'*)  is  closely  con- 
nected   with    the    more    important   miracle,  and 


''').    She  makes  a  half  reouest,  which  she  does 
dare  to  put  directly  (v,**),   to  which  Christ 


merely  illustrates  the  power  of  Christ  over  another 
element. 

(6)  The  man  bom  Mind  (ch.  9). — The  disciples 
are  confronted  by  one  of  the  most  perplexing  pro- 
blems of  life — that  of  a  vie  man^uie,  A  beggar  lies 
before  them,  who  has  been  blind  from  his  birth. 
Was  this  crippling  infirmity  a  punishment  for  his 
own  sins,  either  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  or 
in  anticipation  of  those  which  he  was  going  to 
commit,  or  for  the  sins  of  his  parents  ?  Jesus  says 
that  neither  explanation  is  the  ri^ht  one;  the 
reason  is  *  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made 
manifest  in  him.'  He  adds  that  for  Sll  alike  'the 
night  Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.'  The  moral 
difficulty  about  the  justice  of  human  suffering 
receives  no  direct  answer.  The  most  significant 
verses  in  the  discourse  about  the  Light  of  the  world 
are  ».8ii.4i^  Jesus  has  come  into  the  world  for 
judgment,  not  only  for  a  discernment  of  good  and 
bad  people,  but  (as  a  necessary  result)  to  procure 
for  tne  first  eternal  life,  and  to  pardon  the  last. 
The  blind  man  typifies  humanity  converted  to 
Christianity,  coming  out  of  darkness  and  made 
to  see  by  Christ;  while  the  representatives  of 
Judaism,  proud  of  their  enlightenment,  are  struck 
with  blindness — 'blind  leaders  of  the  blind.' 

(7)  The  raising  of  Lazarus  (ch.  11). — The  narra- 
tive of  this,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  seven 
'signs,'  contains  several  characteristic  features. 
The  suggestion  implied  in  v.'  does  not  induce  Jesus 
to  hurry  His  action  at  all.  He  deliberately  waits 
two  days  before  starting  for  Judiea.  Similarly  in 
2^  the  Evangelist  is  anxious  to  show  that  He  did 
not  act  upon  His  mother's  suggestion.  Still  more 
instructive  is  the  misunders&nding  of  Christ's 
words  in  v.",  and  the  conversation  of  Martha 
(v.»* 
not 

answers :  '  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.'  Martha 
misunderstands  this  to  refer  to  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day.  But  Christ  did  not  mean  either  this 
or  that  He  intended  to  bring  Lazarus  to  life  again. 
Just  as  in  ch.  6  He  refuses  to  mention  the  miracle, 
in  reply  to  the  question  *  Wliat  sign  showest  thou  ? ' 
(v.**),  but  gives  as  the  sign  the  declaration,  *  I  am 
the  bread  of  life' ;  so  here  He  does  not  invite  atten- 
tion to  what  He  is  about  to  do,  but  to  His  own 
Person.  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.'  The 
deep  significance  of  this  is  often  missed.  If  the 
words  referred  only  to  the  approaching  miracle, 
they  would  convey  but  hollow  comfort  to  the 
Christian  mourner,  for  whom  no  miracles  are 
wrought ;  if  we  take  them  to  refer  to  the  future 
resurrection  at  the  last  day,  we  are  forgetting 
that  the  words  were  spoken  as  a  correction  or 
that  thought.  The  words  bid  us  concentrate  our 
thoughts  upon  the  Person  of  Christ.  *He  that 
believeth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live ; 
and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
die.'  This  is  not  a  promise  of  resurrection  ;  it  is  a 
denial  of  death.  The  resurrection  is  a  personal 
communication  of  the  Lord  Himself,  not  a  gift  to 
be  obtained  from  another.  Martha  had  spoken  of 
a  gift  to  be  obtained  from  God  and  dispensed  by 
Christ.  Jesus  answers  that  He  Himself  is  (not 
'will  give  or  procure')  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.  By  taking  humanity  upon  Himself  He  has 
revealed  the  permanence  of  man's  individuality 
and  its  indestructibility.  The  Incarnation  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  Death  is  abolished  ; 
the  grave  has  been  roblJed  of  its  victory  by  the 
fact  that  Christ  lives,  and  is  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer.  In  Him  all  that  belongs  to  the 
completeness  of  personal  being  finds  its  permanence 
and  consummation.  Because  He  is  the  Life,  He 
must  also  be  the  Resurrection  ;  in  other  words,  our 
true  life  is  hid  with  Him  in  God.  The  dead  in 
Christ  are  alive,  in  virtue  of  their  union  with  Him 
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who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  After  this 
sublime  lesson,  the  physical  miracle  seems  almost 
an  anti-cUmax,  a  thing  to  be  half  regretted,  like 
the  restitution  of  Job's  laree  fortune  and  his 
flourishing  family  by  his  second  marriage.  But  not 
only  is  the  miracle  a  parallel  in  act  to  the  verbal 
revelation  which  precedes  it,  but  it  emphasizes  the 
very  deep  lesson  that  though  life  in  its  highest 
sense  is  indestructible,  we  must  pass  through  the 
gate  of  death  in  order  to  reach  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  profoundest  and  most  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Those  who  have  found  in  the 
maxim  *  Die  to  live '  the  kernel  of  Christ's  religion, 
have  penetrated  a  large  part  at  least  of  His  *  secret.' 
This,  and  the  lesson  that  it  is  the  Person  of  Christ 
Himself,  revealed  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
rather  than  the  hopes  of  a  gift  to  be  one  day  con- 
ferred by  Him,  that  should  be  the  truest  consolation 
for  mourners,  are  the  two  main  points  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Conclusion. —  The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  us  an 
answer  to  the  question,  *  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? ' 
Moreover,  it  maintains  that  the  answer  to  this 
auestion  is  the  dividing-line  between  li^t  and 
aarkness.  To  know  Christ  is  to  know  the  Father ; 
and  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  except  by  Him. 
The  Christ  *  whom  to  know  is  to  live '  is  not,  of 
course,  merely  the  human  Jesus,  but  the  eternal 
Word  who  tabernacled  among  us  in  human  form. 
The  Evangelist  would  have  accepted  Bengel's  dic- 
tum, that  *  conversio  Jit  ad  Dominuni  ut  Spirituni.* 
But  he  regards  the  identification  of  this  spiritual 
power  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  essential.  The 
vigorous  words  of  1  John  (P"*  4*'*)  unauestionably 
express  the  Christological  position  of  tne  author  of 
the  Gospel,  even  if  some  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
common  authorship  of  the  two  books.  It  ia  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Johannine  theolosy  that  we 
pass  backwards  and  fomvards  between  tne  universal 
and  the  particular,  between  time  and  eternity, 
present  and  future,  outward  and  inward.  To  the 
pliilosopher  this  oscillation  is  most  perplexing ;  but 
it  is  the  true  normal  pulsation  of  tne  spiritual  and 
moral  life,  in  which  we  may  always  trace  a  double 
movement  of  expansion  and  concentration.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  must  lose  our  souls  in  order  to 
find  them,  we  must  die  daily  in  order  to  live.  We 
must  continually  pass  out  of  ourselves,  forget  our- 
selves, and  identify  ourselves  with  interests  of 
which  we  are  not  the  centre.  We  must  enlarge 
our  life  till  there  is  nothing  selfish,  personal,  or 
limited  about  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  exactlv 
in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  we  shall 
enrich  our  lives  and  become  more  keenly  conscious 
of  the  worth  and  value  of  our  own  souls  in  God's 
sight.  There  will  be  no  blurring  of  individual  dis- 
tinctions, no  Buddhist  absorption  in  the  Infinite, 
but  a  growing  sense  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the 
throne  of  the  Godhead,  and  his  body  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 
LmRATDRB. — See  at  end  of  preceding  article. 

\V  R  Inge 
JONJLH  (Iwi'ay,  Heb.  nj^*  *dove,'  *AV  of  NT 
Jonas). — A  prophet,  the  story  of  whose  mission  to 
Nineveh  is  related  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  who 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Jonah  of  2  K 
H'^ ;  referred  to  by  our  Lord  twice  at  least  (see 
below)  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  12»-«  ||  Lk  ll»-»  and 
Mt  16*). 

Certain  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  not  content 
with  our  Lord's  many  miracles  or  signs  (cf.  Jn  12P^), 
some  of  which  were,  after  all,  like  tliose  performed 
by  their  'sons'  (Mt  12=7,  Lk  11»»),  demanded  of 
Him  a  special  sign,  most  probably,  as  in  Mt  16^  || 
Mk  S^\  from  heaven,  since  such  a  sign  would  at 
once  attest  His  Divine  mission  (cf.  Jn  6*'**).  He 
replied :  *  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to 
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it  [and  we  must  naturally  understand  such  a  sign 
as  they  demanded]  but  the  sign  of  Jonah  the 
prophet:  for  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three 
iiignts  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  so  snail  the  Son 
of  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall 
stand  up  in  the  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it:   for  thev  repented  at  the 

5 reaching  of  Jonah ;  and  behold,  a  greater  than 
onah  is  here.*  The  parallel  account  in  Lk.  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  summary  report  of  that 
in  Mt.,  and  there  are  some  notable  difierences. 
In  place  of  the  reference  to  the  three  days,  Lk. 
has,  '  For  even  as  Jonah  became  a  sign  unto  the 
Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this 
generation,' — words  which  many  think  refer  only 
to  Jonah's  preaching.  Again,  the  verse  concern- 
ing the  rising  up  oi  the  men  of  Nineveh  in  the 
judgment  fofiow^s  that  referring  to  the  nueen  of 
the  south  instead  of  preceding  it  as  in  ^lt.  The 
reference  to  Jonah  in  Mt  16*  was  obviously  made 
on  another  occasion ;  it  contains  only  the  words, 
'  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 
a  sign  [here  plainly  from  heaven,  cf.  v.^] ;  and 
there  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  it,  but  the  sign 
of  Jonah.' 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  story  of 
Jonah  as  told  in  the  OT,  or  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments advanced  for  and  against  the  historicity  of 
the  book,  it  will  yet  be  necessary  to  allude  to 
some  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  problems 
arising  out  of  our  Lord's  references  to  the  prophet. 
Those  who  maintain  the  historicity  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  and  who  hold  that  it  contains  a  record  of 
facts,  find  no  special  difficulties  in  our  Lord's 
allusions  to  it, — He  referred  to  Jonah  and  to 
facts  in  his  history,  just  as  He  referred  to  other 
historical  personages  and  to  facts  in  their  history, 
as  to  Abraham,  for  instance,  to  Moses,  or  to  the 
queen  of  Sheba;  for  such  persons  the  only  diffi- 
culties are  the  subordinate  ones  belonging  to  the 
exegesis  and  application  of  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deny  the 
historicity  of  the  book,  and  who  hold,  with  what- 
ever moaifications,  that  the  story  is  a  iictitious 
symbolic  narrative  with  a  didactic  purpose,  like 
some  others  in  the  OT  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  find 
many  grave  difficulties  in  our  Lora's  use  of  the 
book — difficulties  which  perhaps  do  not  admit  of 
an  absolutely  certain  solution.  Before,  however, 
adverting  to  them  there  is  a  preliminary  point  to 
be  considered. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  Mt  12*^  is 
no  part  of  our  Lord's  original  utterance,  but  is 
either  an  amplification  by  the  Evangelist  of  12** 
(and  cf.  Lk  11*',  Mt  16^),  or  at  least  a  very  early 
interpolation.  Against  the  verse  it  is  said :  (1)  it 
runs  counter  to  the  Gospel  history,  for  according 
to  that  history  Jesus  had  wrought  many  signs, 
and  could  not  therefore  say,  *  No  sign  shall  be 
given.'  (2)  The  resurrection  was  not  a  sign  to  the 
men  of  that  generation,  i.e.  such  as  they  demanded 
(cf.  Ac  10^').  (3)  The  clause  is  unnecessary,  and 
interferes  with  the  balance  which  without  it 
exists  in  Mt  12*^-  *»  II  Lk  11"- «,  for  it  was  Jonah's 
preaching  and  the  consequent  repentance  of  the 
Ninevites,  in  contrast  with  His  own  preaching  and 
the  indifference  of  the  men  of  His  generation,  to 
which  Jesus  especially  alluded  ;  His  words  without 
v.^  are  a  complete  answer  to  their  demand  for  a  sign : 
the  repentance-preaching  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the 
Ninevites  of  God's  mercy;  the  repentance-preaching 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  sign,  though  a  greater 
one,  to  the  Jews.  (4)  Add  that  (3)  harmonizes 
well  with  Lk  11*,  which  was  perhaps  the  original 
out  of  which  Mt  12**  was  evolved.  (6)  There  is 
the  difficulty  about  the  reckoning  of  the  three 
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days  and  three  nights  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection. 

To  these  objections  it  may  be  replied :  (1)  There 
is  no  contradiction  of  the  Grospel  story,  for  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  plainly  demanded  a  sign  of  a 
different  character  from  those  which  they  had  so 
far  witnessed  (see  above).  (2)  The  resurrection 
was  a  sign,  since  the  Apostles  proclaimed  it  (Acts 
and  Epistles  pasaim)^  and  made  it  the  comer-stone 
of  their  teacliing  about  the  Christ.  (3)  V.**  is 
unnecessary  only  on  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  Jonah  s  preaching  was  the  only  way  in  which 
he  was  to  be  a  sign  to  tlie  men  of  Christ's  genera- 
tion ;  the  introduction  in  v.^  of  another  particular 
in  which  Jonah  was  to  be  a  sign  does  not  weaken 
or  interfere  with  what  our  Lord  says  about  the 
prophet's  preaching.  (4)  Lk  11'',  instead  of  being 
the  original,  may  well  be  a  summary  report  of  Mt 
12^  as  suggested  above, — ^an  explanation  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  whole  form  and  tenor  of 
the  passage  in  Lk.  referring  to  Jonah.  (5)  This 
difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  makes  rather  for  than 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  (see  below). 
To  these  replies  it  may  be  added:  (6)  There  is 
some  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  allusion  was 
made  on  another  occasion  by  our  Lord,  and  also 
by  St.  Paul,  to  Jonah's  deliverance  aiter  tliree 
days  from  the  *  whale  *  as  typifying  the  resurrec- 
tion (Lk  24^,  1  Co  16*),  it  Tb«ing  much  more  un- 
likely that  the  reference  in  these  places  is  to  Hos 
G'or  Gn22* ;  and  this  may  be  thought  to  add  some 
strength  to  the  probability  that  our  Lord  did  utter 
the  words  recorded  in  v.**  (cf.  also  Mt  27®,  Mk  8", 
Jn  2^*).  (7)  There  is  no  textual  authority  for  the 
rejection  of  the  verse.  On  the  whole,  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  verse  is  really  part  of  our  Lord's 
original  utterance  can  be  fulnr  justified. 

We  have  now  to  consider  briefly  the  difficulties 
connected  with  our  Lord's  use  of  the  story  of 
Jonah  on  the  supposition  that  the  book  is  not 
historical,  but  a  fictitious  narrative  with  a  didactic 
purpose.  (1)  Did  our  Lord  cite  details  from  the 
story  of  Jonah  as  facts,  He  Himself  thinking  them 
to  be  facts?  If  we  reply  in  the  affirmative,  we 
must  admit  that  our  Lord  was  not  completely 
omniscient,  and  that  on  a  point  of  literary  know- 
ledge He  was  and  could  be  in  error.  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  question  of  the  limitation  of 
OUT  Lord's  human  knowledge  we  cannot,  of  course, 
enter  here ;  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  that  the 
most  earnest  maintainers  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
have  in  all  ages  recognized,  in  view  of  such  pas- 
sages as  Mt  24»  (RV)  ||  Mk  13»  Lk  2*>-m,  Ph  2\ 
not  only  a  gradual  growth  of  His  human  know- 
ledge, but  even  a  mysterious  limitation  of  His 
knowledge  of  Divine  tilings ;  and  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  understand  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  in  one  Person,  we  must  not,  in 
maintaining  His  Divinity,  forget  that  He  was 
'perfect  man.'  *  Is  it,'  asks  Dr.  Sanday,  'incon- 
sistent with  our  Christian  belief  to  suppose  that 
He  who  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  along  with 
the  assumption  of  human  flesh  and  a  human  mind, 
should  also  have  assumed  the  natural  workings  of 
such  a  mind,  even  in  its  limitations  ? '  (Bamp.  Lect. 
viii.  p.  415).  (2)  But  did  our  Lord  know  in  Him- 
self that  the  story  of  Jonah  was  fiction  and  yet 
cite  details  from  it  as  though  they  were  facts,  His 
liearers  thinkinj*  them  to  be  such  ?  Here,  again, 
we  might  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  with- 
out detracting  from  our  Lord's  honesty  as  a  moral 
and  religious  teacher,  for  He  would  have  been  but 
speaking  according  to  the  beliefs  of  His  hearers,  as 
niany  other  teachers  in  all  ages  have  done.  Speak- 
ing to  children  in  knowledge,  He  spoke  to  them  as 
such.  In  this  way,  it  is  nearly  universally  agreed, 
we  are  to  explain  His  words  about  Hades  and 
Abraham's  bosom  in  the  graphic  parable  of  the 


Rich  Man  and  Lazarus;  i,e,  in  warning  and  iu 
inculcating  truth  He  spoke  according  to  the  beliefs 
of  His  hearers  and  of  His  age,  without  necessarily 
endorsing  those  beliefs  as  true.  (3)  Or  did  both 
our  Lord  and  His  hearers,  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, regard  the  story  of  Jonah  as  a  narable  or 
fictitious  narrative,  like  others  in  the  OT  and  in 
the  Apocrypha,  and  did  He  thus  refer  to  it? 
Although  m  view  of  To  14*'',  3  Mac  6*,  Jos. 
Ant,iyL  X.  it  is  not  very  probable  that  our  Lord's 
hearers  regarded  the  book  as  fictitious,  we  might 
yet  admit  without  hesitation  that  part  of  our 
Lord's  reference  could  be  thus  explained.  Even  so 
firm  a  maintainor  of  the  historicity  of  Jonah  as 
Huxtable  writes  in  the  Speaker^*  Commentary: 
*  The  reference  to  Jonah's  experiences,  as  yielding 
an  illustrative  parallel  to  what  would  be  seen  in 
His  own  case,  or  even  as  predictive  of  it,  seems  as 
cogent  on  the  supposition  of  the  book  being  an 
inspired  parable,  as  on  that  of  its  being  authentic 
narrative.'  And  in  fact  a  teacher  might,  without 
doing  any  violence  to  ri^ht  teaching,  cite  well- 
known  fiction  {The  Filgrtm's  Progress,  Basselas^ 
Shakespeare's  characters)  to  enforce  warnings  or 
moral  truth,  and  so  could  our  Saviour  have  done. 
There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion, besides  that  referred  to  above,  which,  if  it  be 
not  a  fatal  one,  is  at  least  of  considerable  force, 
viz.  that  our  Lord  would  not  naturally  have  said 
of  persons  whom  dkfction  represented  as  repentant, 
that  they  would  rise  up  in  the  Judgment ;  nor 
would' He  have  put  as  a  parallel  case  to  a  fiction 
the  facts  of  the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  pronounce  a  decided 
verdict  in  favour  of  any  one  of  these  hypotheses 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  though  it  may  be 
allowed  that  (3)  contains  more  of  difficulty  than 
(1)  or  (2) ;  and  whilst  of  these  latter  (2)  is  perhaps 
the  more  attractive,  (1)  can  certainly  be  held  witn- 
out  belittling  our  Lord's  Divinity  or  detracting 
from  His  authority  as  a  moral  and  religious  Teacher, 
and  without  weakening  the  force  of  the  lessons 
for  all  generations  derivable  from  the  use  He 
made  of  the  story  of  Jonah  for  the  edification  and 
warning  of  the  men  of  His  own  day. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  difficulty  connected 
with  the  reckoning  of  the  three  (lays  and  three 
nights.  It  is  certain  that  this  length  of  time  did 
not  literally  elapse  between  the  Durial  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  commentaries  in 
explanation  usually  follow  the  lead  of  St.  Jerome 
and  of  St.  Augustine,  who  point  out  that  we  must 
understand  the  passage  on  the  principle  that  the 
part  is  taken  for  the  whole  ;  ana  accordingly  it  is 
usually  said  that  our  Lord  was  in  the  Mieart  of 
the  earth '  on  three  day-night  periods  or  pvx^i/fiepa 
(reference  is  made  to  Gn  1*- »  etc.,  Lv23»,  1  S  SO^*- ", 
2  Ch  10»- ",  Dn  8"  margin).  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  explanation  seems  somewhat 
forced,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  sentence 
in  v.^,  and  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said  against 
it ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory  to  suppose 
that  our  Lord  was  speaking  only  in  general  terms. 
At  any  rate  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  lends 
support  to  the  ar^ments  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  verse,  since  if  it  were  an  amplification  by  the 
Evangelist,  or  an  interpolation,  tiie  Evangelist  or 
the  interpolator  would  nardly  have  made  our  Lord 
utter  a  prediction  expressed  in  a  form  not  in  literal 
and  precise  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  resurrec- 
tion as  related  in  the  Gospels. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  story  of  Jonah  had 
a  peculiar  interest  for  the  early  Christians;  his 
deliverance  from  a  strange  sea-monster  is  depicted 
many  times  in  the  Roman  catacombs  as  typifying 
the  resurrection. 

LiTERATURR. — Jerome,  Cnnu  in  Jonam,  ii.  405,  also  in  Evarur, 
Matth.  ii.  12.  83 ;  Augustine,  de  Comensu  Evang.  iii.  24,  66 ; 
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JOHiM.— A  link  ii: 


JOHDAH 1.  A'fime.— Thenameof  this  river  ib 

in  tlie  OT  JTi; ;  LXX  'lopSimji,  ■UpSayo!,  'lapliyrii! ; 
NT  alivajs  'lopSir-rii ;  Jos.  'lopjctn;!,  'IbpSamt. 

The  lonu  ot  the  word  I'nrdAi  ii  lUOIcult  to  eipUin.  To  ny, 
with  Evuld  (*^-  Lckrlnck  det  hrb.  Spnulir',  p.  ISO),  or  with 
OlBhuiRo  {IrMHiwA  drr  A<it.  SpmeAe.  p.  MSI.  UaC  the  prlmi- 

we  can  hudly  nippoae,  Ulu  Slue  (Lehrbwh  dtr  AcA.  (^mirt- 
moCU.p.  l»)orWEDClifcr  MUarinii.  Airtdk.  L  p.i2!t.),thu 
It  U  L  word  boiTovrad  bom  uHitlMr  UoguigA,  Wang'  Uiat  it  ii 
unompuled  bjthe  ortlde.  It  mlchb  be  better eohold,  wttb 
S*>bold  im/DP  y,  IWa,  p.  10  l.h  (hM  tb<  LXX  bu  pnerred 
the  real  vocaliiaUoo,  Kimlan,  tonsed  oo  Uie  analoor  of  ^srhm, 
ihalMan.  Thg  Bune  of  Uw  Jordan  baa  not  fet  been  hnind  In 
the  cuneilann  Inacnptloni:  but  it  flsurei  In  an  Eryptiiui  leit 
(Aruul.  t.  xiii).  1)  In  Ihn  (onn  ol  I'-lnKJu-rui  (W.  IL  UiiUer, 


The  word  HT-  ■»  ^  common  nonn,  and  in  therefore 
always  at^companied  by  the  Btticle  (in:?)!  with  a 
few  exfeptions,  which  will  be  pointed  out  below. 
Yet  it  in  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  not  a  single 
'n  which  Yarden  is  treated  with  certainty 


From  the  point  of  view  of  etymology,  it  is  most 
natural  to  connect  this  word  with  the  verb  tt;  '  to 
de.^cend,'  and  this  is  how  it  bi  treated  hy  the  pre- 
valent opinion,  found,  however,  more  frequently 
among  gK^aphers  than  among  philologists,  accord. 
ing  to  which  the  Jordan  U  '  the  descending,'  '  the 
flo>ving,'  a  name  which  might,  of  course,  be  appli' 
cable  to  any  stream  of  water,  and  which,  in  a  emgle 
particular  case,  would  have  become  a  proper  name, 
jn«t  as  the  Hebrews  called  the  Euphrates  %7l!i,  '  the 
river.'  But  it  i»  more  probable  that,  while  retain- 
ing the  root  tt  as  oar  starting-point,  we  shonld 
interpret  Yart/ea  as  the  place  to  which  one  jgoea 
down, «;.  to  drink,  i.e.  'the  watering-place.'  Two 
authors,  Seybold  [M.VDPy,  1896,  I.e.]  and  Cheyne 
{Encye.  Bibl.  ii.  col.  257S1,  have,  independently  o£ 
each  other,  sui-gested  this  explanation.  If  this 
derivation  is  correct,  the  modem  Arabic  name  of 
the  Jordan  would  be  a  ht«ral  translation  of  the  old 
name,  for  they  call  it  ah-Shtri'a,  '  tlie  watering- 
place.'  and  more  fully  eah-Shtna  el-Kehireh,  '  tlie 
great  watering-place,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
stream,  its  tributary,  the  Sheri'at  el-Mancidireh 
(Yarmnk).  However,  there  is  fonnd  also  among 
the  Arabs  the  name  d-Urdunn,  an  approximate 
transcription  of  the  Hebrew  name  {of.  KnmplT- 
mever,  in  ZDPV  xv.  (1892]  p.  27  ;  Ed.  KOnig, 
Lehrgebdude  der  hcb.  Sprache,  ii,  i.  p,  46U. 

We  must  mention  one  other  ' 

the  name  of  the  Jordan,  which 
favour  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  t«achen>.  According  to  thin  interpreta- 
tion, the  name  Jordan  may  be  divided  into  Jor 
and  Dnn,  and  these  two  monoeyDablea  denote  the 
two  sources  of  the  river.  Dan,  that  is  to  say,  is 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Dan,  formerly  Laish  or 
Leshem  (Jos  18.  19"),  and  consequently  that  of 
the  brunch  of  the  river  issuing  from  it ;  Jor  is  the 
name  of  the  other  stream,  and  Jordan  is  the  final 
name  of  the  river  from  the  point  where  the  two 
branches  unite.  This  explanation  was  given  by 
St.  Jerome,  and  accepted  by  many  writers  after 
him.    An  attempt  has  been  mode  to  support  it  by 
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interpreting  ,/or  as  a  contraction  of  Yd'or  (-«;),  & 
Heb.  word  meaning  '  watercourse,' and  used  especi- 
ally in  reference  to  the  Nile.  Tliis  strange  ety- 
mology has  now  no  interest  except  that  of  cariosity, 
and  IS  not  upheld  by  anybody,  any  more  than 
another  found  in  the  Talmud  (BMorolh,  55), 
which  takes  Yarden  to  be  a  contraction  of  Ycred- 
dan  or  Yored-dan,  and  thus   brings   in   both  the 


The  only  pnnaifa  in  which  yardin  ie  tu«l  w 
are  :  (a)  Job  «Hi,  when  it  may  be  equally  wl..  _ 
'the  Jordan'  or  'anver';  but  BeveraJ  cooimenLauin  aouDt 
whether  the  text  ii  reliable ;  Budde  sugi^effts  deleting  this  word 

into  Gljuntl'.n'i)  tor  the  Bune  reason,  (ft)  Pi  425,  where  'mf 
iat-Vardln  (pn:!!  rif)  leenu  to  denote  'the  conotry  or  the 
JonUin,'  >'.(.  probably  the  nekin  round  about  the  louroe*  ol 
Uie  river,  wUota  la  oonBimed  Inr  Ibe  mentSoo  of  Heimoa  or 
nlber  the  Bermon*  0ii  the  plunJ)  In  the  Hme  rene.  It  mut 
h.  ..h—miui  !..»__  .1...  -DcordlBg  to  the  Talinod,  the  rirer 
between  (he  l^e  of  'Hberiu  lUid 


uiaob'  betwi 

lent  which  la 
mdkHed  by  tlw  BlU*.  add  oaoot 
m*j  add  that,  aocardtiv  to  aome  wiiten,  ._. 
I «.  .j„  onmtto.  lor  it  h  allegtd—haa 


lejmnDt  day  only  the  part  ot  the  river 

PnliniB,  and  the  part  belOH,  SAerfo. 

The  word  Jordaa  In  the  rUe  at  omunon  noun  ia  further 
proved  by  the  eiprexlon  '  Jordan  of  Jericho '  firn-  rtvy.  In  tho 
nmitruct  Btatf.  The  meanUiR  ol  this  will  be  exainlBed  below, 
in  oonne.ion  with  the  lower  cooraa  ol  the  river  near  where  It 
falls  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  Generrd  geography  and  aeotoai/. — The  total 
len^h  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  its  source 
to  Its  mouth  at  the  Dead  Sea,  is  about  120  miles. 
It  stretches  from  north  tl>  south  in  a  practically 
straight  line.  It  begins  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Beka^a  (C<ele-8rriB),  that  valley  which  stretches 
between  the  Lebanon  on  the  west  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  on  the  east,  but  whose  waters  run 
towards  the  nurtb.  Almost  immedialelj  after 
leaving  Lake  yuleh,  which  is  7  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  .Meilit«rranean,  the  Jordan  bepns  to 
fall  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  Lake  of  TiberiaB 
is  682  feet,  the  Dead  Sea  1292  feet,  below  it. 
There  is  not  another  example  of  such  a  marked 
depression  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  except 
with  tracts  covered  by  tlie  seas  ;  the  other  cases 
which  maybe  cited  attain  much  less  depths;  the 
greatest  is  about  300  feet  in  the  Sahara,  while, 
taking  into  account  the  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(1300  feet),  we  get  a  total  of  almost  2600  feet. 
U.  A.  Smith  has  well  said  {HGHL  p.  407)  : 
'  Among  the  rivers  of  the  world  the  Jordan  is 
unique  by  a  twofold  distinction  uf  Nature  and 
Uistonr.  .  .  .  The  Nile  and  the  Jordan,  otherwise 
so  difierent,  are  alike  in  this,  that  the  historical 
singularity  of  each  has  behind  it  as  remarkable  a 
singalarity  of  physical  formation.  .  .  .  Every  one 
knows  the  inconiuarableDess  of  the  Nile.  ...  In 
its  own  way  the  Jordan  is  as  solitary  and  extreme 
an  effect  of  natural  forces.  There  may  be  some- 
thing oa  the  surface  of  another  planet  to  motch 
tlie  Jordan  Valley  ;  there  is  nothing  in  this.' 

As  regards  the  geoli^cal  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable phenomenon,  we  may  say  that  it  was  sup. 
Elied  in  the  19th  cent,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
y  the  expert*  who  made  a  study  of  i'alestine,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  par- 
ticular :  Fraas,  Hull,  Larlet,  and  Blanckenhom. 
The  following  is  briefly  the  result  of  their  labours. 
When,  during  the  Eocene  period,  and  even  before 
it,  during  the  Cretaceous  period,  successive  strata 
of  limestone  bad  been  deposited,  there  was  pro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  by  the 
action  of  lateral  (east  and  west)  pressure,  a  failing 
away,  i.e.  a  '  fault '  or  fracture  was  formed  in  the 
earth's  cmst.  This  movement,  however,  was  not 
of  a  convulsive  nature,  it  was  not  a  sudden  cata- 
clysm, but  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  extending 
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over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  result  of  it  was 
the  formation  of  the  parallel  chains  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  farther  south  that  of  the 
two  ranges  of  hills  which  skirt  the  Jordan  valley. 
The  southern  end  of  this  depression  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  flow  of  water,  a  transverse  ridge 
reaching  650  feet  above  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  situated  about  46  miles  from  Af^abah 
and  more  than  73  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  Miocene  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Pliocene  period,  the  waters  in  the  Jordan  vallev 
must  have  been  just  about  at  their  present  level. 
But  the  pluvial  period  (Pliocene)  brought  about  a 
considerable  raismg  of  the  aqueous  surface  enclosed ; 
the  Jordan  valley  became  a  lake  which  must  have 
been  about  200  miles  long  and  more  than  2000  feet 
deep.  The  glacial  peri^  (post-Pliocene),  during 
which  the  temperature  sank  considerably  and  the 
rainfall  increased,  only  served  to  accentuate  this 
state  of  affairs  still  more.  Then,  at  the  close  of 
this  period,  the  streams  of  water  diminished,  and 
also  the  lake,  until  things  once  more  arrived  at 
their  present  state.  On  the  lateral  slopes  of  the 
valley  traces  of  the  heights  to  which  tne  waters 
rose  are  still  distinguishable ;  some  of  the  most 
noteble  of  these  traces  are  1180,  others  347,  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Alongside  of  this  theory,  held  in  common  by 
those  who  have  studied  this  question,  we  must 
mention,  as  worthy  of  attention,  the  one  which 
W,  Libbey,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in 
the  University  of  Princeton,  has  recently  puolished 
(Libbey  and  Hoskins,  The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra, 
ii.  pp.  251-260). 

The  ancients  were  completely  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  bottom  of  the  Jordan  valley  lay  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  rior  were 
they  aware  at  that  time  that  the  depression  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  A^abah  was 
intersected  by  a  sort  of  natural  barrier,  forming 
two  anticlinal  slopes  and  making  a  dividing  line 
for  the  waters.  And  even  in  the  first  part  of  the 
19th  cent,  it  was  held  by  Carl  Ritter,  W.  M.  Leake, 
de  Hoff,  L^on  de  Laborde,  ete.,  that  formerly — 
perhaps  even  in  historical  times  before  the  catas- 
trophe of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — the  Jordan  passed 
through  the  Dead  Sea,  continued  its  soutnward 
course,  and  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea.  Those  are 
ideas  which  have  had  to  be  given  up.  It  was  in 
1836-37  that  two  German  scholars,  von  Schubert 
and  Roth,  and  at  the  same  time  two  Englishmen, 
G.  H.  Moore  and  W.  G.  Beke,  discovered  that  the 
Jordan  valley  sank  far  down  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Austrian  Russegger,  the  Frenchman 
Jules  de  Bertou,  and  the  Englishman  Symonds 
soon  confirmed  this  sensational  discovery,  as  a 
consequence  of  explorations  carried  on  in  quite  an 
independent  way.  Before  them,  famous  travellers, 
such  as  Seetzen  (1806-07),  Burckhardt  (1810-12), 
Irby  and  Mangles  (1817-18),  had  visited  those 
same  parts  without  any  suspicion  of  the  strange 
phenomenon  regarding  the  altitude. 

The  course  of  the  Jordan  is  interrupted  twice — 
first  by  the  Lake  of  Quleh,  a  description  of  which 
occurs  later  in  the  course  of  the  present  article, 
then  by  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  or  Sea  of  Galilee 
(which  see) ;  we  have  not  to  examine  this  here. 
These  interruptions  quite  naturally  cause  us  to 
divide  the  next  part  of  this  article  into  three  sec- 
tions :  {a)  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  (6)  the  Upper 
Jordan  as  far  as  Lake  Tiberias,  (c)  the  Lower  Jor- 
dan from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  sources  of  the  Jordan. — Just  as  in  the 
Alps  the  traditional  opinion  of  mountaineers  does 
not  always  sliow  as  the  principal  source  of  a  river 
the  one  which  tourists  or  even  ^eo^aphers  would 
denote  as  such,  so  is  it  with  the  Jordan.  The  most 
northerly  of  its  sources,  the  one  which  gives  rise  to 


the  stream  which  covers  the  longest  distance,  is 
found  near  Qasbeya,  at  1846  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Hermon.  The  name 
ffasbani  is  given  to  the  river  which  starts  there 
and  flows  towards  the  south,  following  a  course 
parallel  at  first  to  that  of  the  LijAni;  between 
these  twin  valleys  there  is  only  a  short  distance 
and  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  moderate  height ;  so 
that  one  might  quite  well  imagine  the  0asbani 
rejoining  the  Litani,  and  falling  along  with  it 
into  the  Mediterranean.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  remains  faithful  to  its  course  from  north 
to  south,  and  is  joined  by  a  tributary,  which 
some  modem  scholars  would  include  among  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan — the  Nahr-Bareighit  (Flea 
River),  *  the  smallest  of  the  four  sources  of  the 
Jordan'  (Libbey  and  Hoskins,  i.  p.  89),  but  which 
is  usually  left  aside,  so  that  attention  may  be  given 
only  to  the  three  other  more  important  ones.  These 
are,  besides  the  Qasbani,  the  one  which  springs 
forth  at  Tell  el-Kadi,  and  the  one  which  emerges 
from  the  grotto  of  Banitks.  The  Tell  el-^adi  source 
is  called  the  Leddan,  This  unexplain^  name  is 
interpreted  by  some  as  containing  an  allusion  to 
the  city  of  Dan,  situated  in  this  region,  and  gener- 
ally (G.  A.  Smith,  however,  is  an  exception,  HGHL 
pp.  480,  678)  identified  with  Tell  el-Kadi,  f^adi, 
*iudge,'  being  considered  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Ueb.  Dan.  The  source  of  Tell  el-^adi  is  double, 
in  the  sense  that  it  streams  forth,  at  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  two  places  close  together  under  a  hillock 
which  is  about  300  feet  broad  and  covered  with 
tall  trees,  and  rises  in  a  very  striking  manner  from 
the  plain,  over  which  it  towers  about  60  feet.  The 
stream  which  flows  from  it  is  the  shortest  but  most 
copious  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  on  account  of  its  abundance,  but  because 
of  its  short  length,  that  Josephus  calls  it  *  the  little 
Jordan'  (BJ  IV.  i.  1;  Ant.  vill.  viii.  4),  or  *the 
lesser  Jordan'  {Ant.  v.  iii.  1).  Lastly,  we  find  the 
'river  of  Banias,'  Nahr-Banias,  wnich  starts  at 
1200  feet  above  the  sea  from  a  grotto,  the  ancient 
shrine  of  the  Semitic,  and  then  of  the  Gneco-Roman, 
gods,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Paneion,  and 
round  which  arose  the  city  known  under  the  names 
of  Caesarea  Philippi  and  Paneas,  and  now  called 
Banias,  a  corruption  of  the  latter  name.  Josephus 
mentions,  under  the  name  of  Paneas,  both  the 
town  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  centre ; 
he  also  mentions  the  Paneion,  and  speaks  of  '  the 
famous  fountain'  (cf.  BJ  I.  xxi.  3,  ill.  x.  7 ;  Ant. 
XV.  X.  3,  XVUI.  ii.  1).  He  adds  that  the  water  of 
the  source  comes  from  Lake  Phiala,  situated  120 
stades  from  Csesarea;  this  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
small  lake  nowadays  called  Birket-Ram  (cf .  St  hu- 
macher  in  ZDPV'm.  [1886]  p.  256  f.),  but  it  is  only 
60  stades  distant.  There  is,  however,  no  subter- 
ranean communication  between  this  lake,  an  ancient 
volcanic  crater,  and  the  Paneion  source. 

The  L^dan  and  the  river  of  Banias  meet  at  an 
altitude  of  148  feet,  after  the  Leddan  has  flowed 
5  miles.  A  little  farther  down,  the  Qasbani,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  united  with  them :  whence  the  Jordan 
is  formed.  * 

4.  The  Upper  Jordan.  —  From  the  confluence, 
which  we  nave  just  mentioned,  to  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  the  course  of  the  Jordan  is  unimportant 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  The  books  of  the 
Bible  do  not  speak  of  it,  and  later  writers  very 
seldom.  Nor,  from  a  specifically  geographical  point 
of  view,  has  this  part  of  the  river  any  great  im- 
portance. Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  lact  that  at 
10  miles  distance  from  the  confluence  it  forms  a 
lake  or  lagoon,  the  Bahr  or  Buheirat  (lake  or  small 
lake)  Huleh,  triangular  in  shape,  the  level  of  which 
is  7  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  is 
rich  in  papyrus  plants.  The  size  of  this  sheet  of 
water  varies  very  much  according  to  the  seasons ; 
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«t  one  time  it  is  a  considerable  limpid  stretch,  at 
another  it  is  simpler  a  kind  of  huge  morass.  Its  tra- 
ditional identification  with  '  the  waters  of  Merom ' 
<Jo6 11^  ^)  must  be  regarded  with  caution  (cf.  ZDPV 
ix.  [1886]  p.  252) ;  the  evidence  of  Josephus  is  not 
favourable.  He  nves  this  lake  another  name,  that 
of  *■  the  lake  of  the  Semechonites '  (BJ  lY.  L  1 ;  cf . 
ZDPV  I.e.  and  p.  348  f.).  As  regards  the  modem 
name  ^uleh^  it  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  word 
Ulaiha,  by  which  Josephus  denotes  a  district  near 
Banias.  For  the  description  of  the  whole  upper 
course  of  the  Jordan  from  its  sources  to  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  including  Lake  Quleh,  see  Macgregor, 
The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  1869,  5th  ed.  1880. 

As  soon  as  it  leaves  Lake  Quleh,  the  Jordan 
begins  to  flow  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  falb 
almost  700  feet  in  a  distance  of  10  miles.  We 
must  here  notice  a  bridge,  the  Ji^r  Bendt-  Yd^ub, 
*  bridge  of  Jacob's  Dausnters,'  sometimes  wrongly 
called  '  bridge  of  Jacob '  or  *  bridge  of  Jacob^ 
Sons  * ;  the  name  itself  is  really  difficult  to  explain ; 
see  on  this  subject  an  ingenious  solution  suggested 
in  PEFSt,  1898,  p.  29f.,  by  B.  Z.  Friedmann. 

5.  The  Lower  Jordan. — The  Jordan  issues  from 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  a  place  called  Bah  et-Tum, 
leaving  on  the  east  the  little  modem  village  of 
Semalui,  which  has  no  bridge  connecting  it  with 
the  right  bank,  and  as  the  river  is  not  fordable  at 
this  place,  the  passage,  naturally  of  frequent 
occurrence,  is  accomplisned  by  means  of  boats.  A 
little  farther  down  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  bridge  called  at  the  present  day  Umm  el- 
Jf^anatir,  and  again  at  a  short  distance  below,  the 
ruins  of  another  bridge,  Umm  es-SitUL  There  the 
Jordan  begins  to  assume  a  very  sinuous  course, 
describing  endless  meanders ;  Pliny  spoke  of  it  as 
an  amnis  ambUiosits,  i.e.  a  winding^  river.  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
to  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  65  miles,  but  if  we  take 
into  account  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  it 
reaches  a  total  of  200  miles. 

The  Jordan  valley  at  this  part  is  now  called  the 
Ohdr,  i.e.  'depression,'  *vaUey.*  Even  in  the  OT 
it  was  designated  (Jos  13^*-^)  by  the  name  ha- 
^ejnek,  '  the  valley,'  in  opposition  to  the  neighbour- 
ing heights.  But  a  name  much  more  frequent  in 
the  OT  is  'Arabah,  which  was  applied  to  the  valley 
to  the  north  as  well  as  that  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  nowadajrs  the  name  *ArabaJi,  which 
has  been  preserved,  is  applied  only  to  the  valley 
to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  Greek,  not  in 
the  LXX,  but  in  Jos.,  Eusebius,  etc.,  'Arabah  is 
rendered  Ai)X(6i'.  Josephus  also  uses  the  expressions 
•wide  wilderness'  and  *  the  great  plain '  (Bj  m.  x.  7, 
IV.  viiL  2 ;  Ant.  IV.  vi.  1). 

The  Ghdr  is  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  chains 
of  mountains,  or  at  least  hills,  of  variable  height, 
but  sometimes  rising  1500  or  even  1800  feet  am)ve 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  slopes  are  generally 
somewhat  steep,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  their  being  scaled.  Especially  at  the  spots 
where  the  wadis  come  down  from  one  of  the  side 
mountains,  means  of  access  are  opened  up.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  northern 
and  middle  paits.  As  to  the  river  itself,  it  flows  in  a 
bed  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself,  called  the 
Zdr.  This  bed  is  somewhat  variable  in  breadth,  and 
it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  river  has  frequently 
changed  its  course.  Thus  at  Damieh,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  below,  and  where  we  find  the  half- 
ruined  arches  of  a  bridge  of  the  Middle  Aees,  the 
Jordan  actually  no  longer  passes  under  the  oridge, 
but  at  some  distance  from  it.  The  ground  border- 
ing either  side  of  the  river  is  covered  with  very 
thick  brushwood ;  this  is  undoubtedly  what  is 
called  in  Jer  12»  49"  50**,  Zee  11«  the  JT!!?  tl^h  »•«• 
•the  majesty  (RV  'pride')  of  Jordan'  (AV  *the 
swelling  of  Jordan'  [in  the  Jer.  passages]  arises 


from  a  wrong  interpretation,  as  if  the  reference 
here  was  to  the  floods  of  Jordan ;  these  do  exist ; 
they  are  sometimes  sudden  and  very  violent, 
rendering  the  fords  impassable;  cf.  Jos  3^,  Sir 
24»(»)). 

The  vegetation,  especially  as  we  go  further  south, 
becomes  very  nearly  tropical,  and  the  fauna  re- 
sembles that  of  Africa.  The  lion,  which  abounded  in 
ancient  times,  and  continued  to  be  encountered  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  completely  disappeared. 
But  other  carnivorous  animals  are  found  here, 
leopards  and  hyaenas,  as  well  as  wild  boars,  porcu- 
pines, etc.  In  Palestine  58  species  of  birds  are  met 
with,  which  are  also  N.  African:  nearly  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  Ghdr.  The  flora  has  tne  same 
character,  it  recalls  that  of  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  the 
Sahara,  and  the  region  of  the  great  African  lakes. 
Great  heat  provails  throughout  this  whole  region, 
a  fact  which  is  quite  naturally  explained  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  a  valley  shut  m  between  high 
walls,  at  its  highest  point  682  and  at  its  lowest 
1292  feet  below  the  sea-level.  The  temperature 
varies  from  77"  to  130"  Fahr.  This  circumstance 
undoubtedly  accounts  largely  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  and  never  have  been  any  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  But  another  reason  for 
the  latter  important  fact  may  be  found  in  the 
danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  would  be  exposed, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  effectually  fortifying 
themselves  against  attacks.  The  few  towns  of 
the  Gh&r  at  one  time  populated,  e.g.  Phasael  and 
Jericho,  are  on  the  heij^ht  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  near  protectmg  mountains.  The  other 
inhabited  places  are  only  wretched  villages. 

The  Jordan  forms  a  very  large  number  of  rapids ; 
about  thirty  may  be  counted,  apart  from  the  whirl- 
pools, which  are  numerous.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fords ;  the  majority  of  them — 
22 — are  in  the  northern  part,  to  the  north  of  Jf/^am 
i^artabeh ;  there  are  5  more  in  the  south.  A  little 
to  the  north  of  Beisan  there  is  a  bridge,  which  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jisr  el-Muiamieh,  on  the 
way — an  ancient  Roman  road — leaoing  from  the 
plam  of  Jezreel  to  Gadara  and  Damascus.  Further 
south  is  the  ruined  bridge  of  Damieh ;  and  lastly, 
near  Jericho,  a  modem  bridge,  the  «/wr  el-Ghor- 
anieh,  at  the  place  where  the  mosaic  map  of 
Madaba  indicates  a  ferry-boat.  For  information 
regarding  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  see  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGffL  p.  336  f . 

The  configuration  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  remark- 
able for  its  formation  into  terraces  (in  Arabic 
^bakdt),  the  river  flowing  between  the  lowermost 
of  these.  There  is  no  comparatively  equal  and 
continuous  incline  from  the  mountain  to  the  river, 
but  a  succession  of  horizontal  platforms,  with 
sudden  and  very  steep  slopes,  which  form  what  are 
called  the  steep  banks  or  clifis  of  Jordan.  They 
are  marly,  and  have  a  tendency  to  become  worn, 
and  even  to  give  way.  The  Z&r  itself  is  bordered 
by  them,  and  the  Jordan  often  flows,  at  least  at 
one  side,  along  the  foot  of  a  declivity  impossible  of 
ascent.  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  in  front  of  the  so- 
called  place  of  the  Baptism  at  the  latitude  of 
Jericho.  These  terraces  correspond  to  the  different 
levels  attained  by  the  waters  of  the  great  lake 
which  at  one  time  filled  the  whole  valley,  and 
which  first  increased  and  then  sank  down  again. 

The  Jordan  is  fed  by  numerous  tributaries.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  on  the  left  bank.  One  of 
them,  the  Hieromax  of  the  Greeks,  the  Yarmuk  of 
the  Rabbis,  the  Shertat  el-Manadireh  of  the  Arabs, 
already  mentioned  above,  flows  down  from  the  high 
plateau  on  the  east  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  passes 
oetween  the  warm  springs  of  el-Qammah  and  the 
ancient  Gradara  (modem  Umm  Jf^eis).  Further 
south,  also  on  the  eastem  bank,  the  Jordan  receives 
the  Zerijpa  (blue  river),  the  Yctbbofp  of  ancient  times, 
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which,  after  passing  'Amman  (Rahbath-Ammon, 
Philadelphia),  descnbes  an  immense  semi-circle 
towards  the  east,  resumes  its  westward  course, 
passes  to  the  south  of  Jerash  (Gerasa),  and  at  last 
empties  itself  into  the  Jordan ;  the  position  of  its 
mouth  has  considerably  changed  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries.  On  the  right  bank,  we  must  men- 
tion the  Nahr-JcUud,  which  springs  from  the 
fountain  of  Qarod  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gilboa  and 
passes  to  Beisan ;  then,  dose  to  Jericho,  the  Wadi 
el'Kele,  which  tradition,  probably  wrongly,  identi- 
fies with  the  Cherith  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Jordan  is 
not  navigable.  Yet  on  three  occasions  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  sail  down  its  course  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  first  time 
it  was  an  Irishman,  Costigan,  who,  in  1835,  accom- 
plished this  daring  feat  alone  in  a  boat  for  one  oars- 
man ;  the  second  time  it  was  Lieutenant  Molyneux, 
of  the  British  Navy,  in  1847.  Both  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Dead  Sea,  but  both  died  soon  after 
from  the  strain  which  they  had  undergone.  Lastly, 
in  1848,  an  American  expedition,  under  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  sailed  all  the  way  down  in  two  boats  speci- 
afly  built  for  the  purpose,  reached  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  were  able  to  recora  a  whole  series  of  very  useful 
observations.  Other  travellers  have  also  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  Jordan  valley,  but  from  the 
land ;  besides  those  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, we  may  recall  the  names  of  Robinson, 
Gu^rin,  and  Conder.    Lonpf  before  there  was  any 

?[uestion  of  scientific  explorations,  pilgrims  had 
oUowed  the  course  of  the  Jordan  tlm)ugh  the 
whole  of  the  Ghdr,  e.g.  Antonius  Martyr  in  the 
6th  cent.,  Willibald  in  the  8th ;  we  may  add  to 
these  the  name  of  Kin^  Baldwin  i.,  who  passed  up 
from  Jericho  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

While  the  northern  part  of  the  Gh6r  is  fertile, 
and  more  especially  the  environs  of  Beisan,  it  is 
very  different  in  tne  south,  near  Jericho.  This 
town,  it  is  true,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
form  a  kind  of  oasis ;  but  the  rest  of  this  region  is 
not  nearly  so  rich,  the  soil  beine  impregnated  with 
salt  substances ;  one  is  remind^  of  the  nearness  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

It  is  this  district  that  is  referred  to  in  the  passaffes  of  the  OT 
where  the  'Jordan  of  Jericho'  is  spoken  of.  This  does  not 
mean  a  particular  branch  of  the  river,  far  less  another  stream  of 
the  same  name  (as,  e.g.,  they  say  in  Valais,  *the  Visp  of  Saas' 
and  'the  Visp  of  Zermatt').  It  is  simply  'the  Joraan  in  the 
district  of  Jericho/  See  Nu  22i  26S»  63  311I  334&  M  3419  351  3/gi$ 
Jos  13M  161  208, 1  Oh  663  (78).  We  must  correct  the  AV  and  R V 
in  this  respect,  and  remember  that  Jordan  is  originally  a 
common  noun. 

Another  Biblical  expression  referring  to  this  particular  region 
is  Kikkar  hay-Yardin  (iT)!n  159),  Gn  ISiw-,  or  hak-Kxkk&r  (On 
1812  1917. 25. 28f.,  Neh  82a  1228),  ut  *  the  circle '  {i.e.  the  basin)  of 
the  Jordan,  or,  more  briefly,  '  the  circle ' ;  in  Greek  r  rtpixti^ 
T0U  'U^^»f0u  (LXX,  Mt  3B,  Lk  33).  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that 
this  expression  should  apply  to  the  whole  vallev,  but  it  is  more 
probable,  considering  the  passages  in  which  it  is  used,  that  it  is 
only  a  designation  of  the  broader  part  Mng  to  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  with  Jericho  as  centre  (cf.  Dt  34^  and  stretching 
northwards  until  near  ^r^abeh  (cf.  2  S  18M,  1  K  7«,  2  Ch  417), 
and  perhaps  also  including  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This 
latter  point  depends  on  the  position  asrigned  to  the  cities  of  the 
Kikkar  (Cities  of  the  Plain),  and  to  Zoar  hi  particular ;  the 
present  writer  thinks  their  site  ought  to  be  sought  to  the  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea^  and  this  frees  him  from  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  term  Kxkkdr  to  embrace  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  also  find  as  a  designation  of  the  region  of  Jericho,  the 
phrase  'arboth  Yerieho  (Jos  510, 2  K  26«),  and  for  the  district  facing 
it,  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  'arboth  Moab  (Nu  221  263-  63  siiz 
3848.M  361  3613,  Dt  341-  8,  Joe  1333).  The  Hebrew  word  used  here 
is  the  plural  of  'Arabah. 

6.  Historical  and  political  rdle. — It  is  a  common- 
place to  say  that  the  Jordan  separates  £.  Palestine 
from  W.  Palestine.  But  one  often  yields  to  the 
temptation  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
separation.  The  Jordan  has  been  called  '  the  great 
Divider.'  We  should  not  exaggerate.  The  separa- 
tion does  exist,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  people 
think.  And  if  separation  there  is,  it  is  not  the 
river  itself,  with  its  narrow  breadth — 45  to  90  feet 


on  an  aveiage,  at  places  perhaps  as  broad  as  180  (?> 
feet — and  its  numerous  fords,  tnat  constitute  it ;  it 
is  rather  the  vallev  as  a  whole,  the  Ghdr  enclc^ed 
between  its  lateral  ramparts,  with  its  intolerable 
heat,  and  its  want  of  securitj^.  The  stream  itself 
is  so  little  of  an  obstacle  that  it  is  constantly  being 
crossed,  easily,  too  easily. 

In  ancient  times  it  kept  bcLck  neither  armies  nor 
raids.  The  pilgrims  of  Galilee,  who  in  the  times 
of  Judaism  made  their  wa^  to  Jerusalem,  had  so 
little  dread  of  passing  the  nver  that  thev  chose  to 
cross  it  twice  and  make  their  journey  by  way  of 
Persea  rather  than  pass  through  the  territory  of  the 
Samaritans.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  oeyond 
the  Jordan,  and  that  did  not  prevent  crowds  from 
going  to  him.  Later  on,  tne  river  was  again 
crossed  at  all  times  and  with  great  ease,  and  down 
to  the  most  recent  epochs  the  incursions  of  trans- 
Jordan  Bedawln  have  not  been  prevented  by  the 
river,  any  more  than  the  expeditions  sent  forth  in 
pursuit  of  them.  And  this  was  as  little  the  case 
when  the  Midianites  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Israelites,  and  Gideon  put  them  to  rout  and  pur- 
sued them,  while  the  Ephraimites  held  the  fords. 
The  mountain-slopes  are  here  and  there  quite 
accessible;  it  is  easy  to  descend  and  ascend  the 
lateral  wadis.  The  valley  which  stretches  down 
from  Jezreel  to  Beisan  is  the  most  convenient  of 
the  great  routes,  and  there  are  many  others.  G. 
A.  Smith  has  admirably  shown  the  close  connexion 
between  Samaria  and  the  country  of  Gilead  {HGItL 
p.  335  ff.). 

The  Jordan  valley  is  so  ineffectual  a  barrier,  that 
at  all  times  the  possessors  of  the  western  diistrict 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  eastern  bank  for  the  sake  of  safety.  The 
2^  tribes  of  Israel  quartered  on  the  left  bank  were 
a  rampart  guarding  their  western  brethren  from 
the  invaders  and  pillagers  of  the  east.  The  Romans 
realized  the  need  of  occupying  the  country  across  the 
Jordan  in  a  strong  and  unassailable  manner.  And 
in  our  day  security  was  not  really  re-established  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  until  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment imposed  its  authority  in  a  firm  and  permanent 
fashion  in  the  provinces  east  of  the  river. 

7.  OT  references. — It  has  been  well  said  {Jewish 
Encvc.  vii.  p.  239),  *  There  is  no  regular  description 
of  tne  Joraan  in  the  Bible;  only  scattered  and 
indefinite  references  to  it  are  given.'  There  are 
176  references  to  the  Jordan  in  the  OT,  the 
majority  of  which  are  found  in  the  narrative  books 
of  Jos.  (67),  Deut.  (26),  Nu.  (20),  Sam.  (17  :24-15), 
Kings  (12:34-9),  Jg.  (12),  Ch.  (7:1+6).  Gn.  (6). 
But  by  far  the  ^eater  number  of  those  have  to  do 
with  topographical  expressions  such  as  '  on  this  side 
Jordan,'  *  beyond  Jordan,'  *  to  go  over  Jordan,' 
*by  Jordan.  If  those  cases  are  deducted,  all 
that  remain  are  very  few.  Besides,  as  the  present 
Dictionary  is  devoted  to  the  Gospels,  we  have  not 
to  enter  into  details  as  we  should  have  to  do  if  it 
treated  of  the  OT.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  noting  the  following,  (a)  The  crossing 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Jos  3-4 :  cf.  Pa 
114'**).  ■*  This  narrative  must  be  compared  with 
what  happened  on  the  8th  of  December  1267  at  the 
bridge  of  Damieh,  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan 
BeilMU's  I.  (1260-77),  according  to  the  Arabic  his- 
torian Nowairi  {PEFSt,  1896,  pp.  253-261,  334- 
338),  and  the  mention  of  a  similar  fact  in  the  Val 
Blenio,  in  Tessin,  when  in  1512  a  landslip  stopped 
the  flow  of  a  stream  for  14  months,  after  wnich 
a  clearance  was  effected  by  the  bursting  of  the 
barrier  which  had  been  formed,  (b)  The  seizing 
of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  by  Ehud  after  the 
murder  of  Eglon  {Jg  3®).  (c)  The  campaign  of 
Gideon  {Jg  7-5)  against  Midian.  {d)  That  of  Jeph- 
thah  against  the  Ephraimites  (Jg  12).  {e)  The 
flight  of  David  before  Absalom,  the  battle  whicU 
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followed  it  and  the  retain  of  David  to  Jenualem 
(2  8  17«-  **  W^)  [on  this  point  the  Hebrew  text 
speaks  (19^"))  of  a  Jrgv  for  enabling  the  king  to 
cross  from  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  Jos.  {Ant, 
VII.  xi  2)  renders  this  word  by  yi^vpa,  'bridge,' 
but  it  more  probably  refers  to  a  ferry-boat].  (/) 
The  crossing  of  Elijan  with  Elisha,  and  the  return 
of  the  latter  alone  (2  K  2).  {g)  Two  other  narratives 
referring  to  Elisha :  Naaman  (2  K  5^^),  and  the 
adventure  of  the  lost  axe  (2  K  6^).  (A)  The  reference 
in  1  Mac  S**-^  9"*^  to  certain  incidents  of  war, 
relating  to  the  struggles  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Syrians.  In  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books,  the 
Jordan  is  scarcely  mentioned ;  we  nave  already  had 
occasion  to  quote  the  few  texts  where  it  occurs. 

8.  NT  references. — Here  again,  sevend  times, 
the  Jordan  is  mentioned  in  the  phrase  'beyond 
Jordan.*  See  Mt  4^  (wliich  quotes  Is  9')  4»  19>, 
Alk  3"  10^.  All  the  other  passages  of  the  Gospels 
which  mention  the  Jordan  are  connected  with  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  or  make  a  retrospective  allusion  to  them. 
Thus  Mt  3»,  Mk  1»,  Lk  3*  describe  John  at  work, 
preaching  and  baptizing;  and  on  this  point  Mt. 
and  Lk.  mention  the  xeplxdjoos  of  the  Jordan,  a 
word  which  we  explained  wnen  speaking  of  the 
Kikkdr  of  the  OT  (see  above,  §  5).  Others  (Mt  3»», 
Mk  !•)  show  us  Jesus  baptizexl  *in  the  Jordan,' 
and  then  leaving  the  banks  of  the  river  (Lk  4*)  in 
order  to  go  away  to  the  desert.  The  Gospel  of 
Jolm  is  the  only  one  which  defines  more  precisely 
the  place  where  John  baptized  and  where  Jesus 
was  baptized.  Jn  1^  tells  us  that  'these  things 
were  done  in  Bethany  beyond  Jordan,  where  John 
was  baptizing,'  and  two  later  passages  in  the  same 
Gospel  recall  the  same  fact ;  ^  '  He  that  was  with 
thee  beyond  Jordan,'  and  10**  'He  went  away 
again  beyond  Jordan  to  the  place  where  John  at 
first  baptized.'  See  art.  Bethabara.  Without 
entering  here  into  the  discussion  of  the  jiroblem 
which  IS  raised  by  the  sxibstitution  (by  Origen)  of 
Bethabara  for  Bethany ^  we  may  say  that  the  latter 
is  infinitely  better  attested,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred (this  does  away  with  the  topographical 
hypotheses  based  on  Bethabara).  As  regards 
Bethany,  the  knowledge  at  our  disposal  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  its  site.  It  must  be  (a) 
beyond  Jordan,  which  excludes  the  traditional  so- 
called  'place  of  the  Baptism'  near  Jericho;  and 
(6)  near  Jordan,  which  renders  improbable  the  sug- 
gestions of  Grove,  Wilson,  and  Cheyne,  who  would 
combine  Bethany  and  Bethabara  into  Bethanabra, 
and  the  view  of  Furrer  ('  Das  Geog.  ini  Ev.  nach 
Job.'  in  ZNTWy  1902,  p.  257  f.),  put  forward  also  by 
Zahn  {EM.  NT  ii.  p.  561),  and  noted  bjr  Sanday 
{Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels^  p.  94),  which  identities 
Bethany  with  Betaneh  =  Betonim  (Jos  13*).  See 
on  this  special  question  Lagrange,  'B^thanie  et 
Bethabara'  in  BB  iv.  [1895]  pp.  602-522;  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  p.  496 ;  C.  Mommert,  Aenon  und 
Bethania,  1903,  pp.  1-19,  30-66. 

LiTjRATURB.— 5»'P  i.  pp.  86,  97, 109-118, 1S9-142,  Ii.  pp.  7^ 
70,  880-388,  iiL  160ff.,  232 ;  Saunders,  Introduction  to  the  Sur- 
vey of  W.  P.,  1881,  pp.  62-97,  148-170 ;  PEFSt,  almost  every 
volume  [see  Indexes] ;  Reland,  Paldstina,  pp.  261-266, 270-279 ; 
Seetzen,  Reiten,  i.  pp.  323-848,  ii.  259-271,  296-323 ;  Burckhardt, 
Travels f  pp.  342-347;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  p.  91  ff.; 
Buckinffham^  Travels  in  Palestine,  ii.  p.  92ff.,  Travels  among 
the  Ar^  Tribes,  pp.  6-15  ;  von  Schubert,  Reise  in  das  Morgen- 
land,  iil.  pp.  67-94  ;  de  Bertou,  '  Voyase  depuis  les  sources  du 
Jourdain  jusqu'  h  la  Mer  Rouge'  in  Bulletin  de  la  SoeiiU  de 
G^oaraphte.  1889,  pp.  114-168 ;  Molyneux,  *  Expedition  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea'  in  Jour.  R.  Geog.  Soe.  xviiL  [18481 
pp.  104-130,  cf.  p.  xxxvi ;  Lynch,  Narrative  qf  the  United 
States  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  1849, 
the  same  author's  Official  Report,  1852 ;  Robinson,  *  Depresrion 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  Jordan  Valley '  in  Jour.  R.  Geog.  Soe. 
rviii.  [1848]  pp.  77-88,  the  same  author's  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  pp.  66-96, 116-139,  and  his  BRP  L  61^-668,  iU. 
990-418;  Petermann,  *0n  the  Fall  of  the  Jordan'  in  Jour.  R. 
Oeog.  Soe.  xviiL  [1848]  pp.  89-104 ;  Ritter,  Erdtunde,  xv.  pp. 
152-238, 26<^281,  S68-666, 698-723,  the  same  author's  Der  Jordan 


und  die  Beechifung  du  Todien  Meeres,  1860;  lV>bIer,  Topo^ 
graphie,  iL  pp.  669-719 ;  Lartet,  Exploratum  gMogioue  de  la 
Mer  MorUy  1878 ;  Reclus,  Giographie  utiivertelle,  ix.  pp.  727- 
786;  Lortet,  La  Syrie  d^aujourd'hui,  pp.  443-470,  643-668; 
Ou^rin,  Samarie,  I  pp.  97-109,  239-240,  Galilie,  L  133,  282-286. 
342,  Ii.  297,  308-810,  S38,  460  f. ;  O.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  pp.  466- 
496 ;  Buhl,  GAP  pp.  86-39, 111-118, 116 1 ;  Thomson,  LB  i.  pp. 
869-870,  IL  pp.  447-460,  468-478 ;  HuU,  *  Memoir  on  the  Geology 
and  Geography  of  Arabia  Petraa,  Palestine,'  etc,  hi  SWP, 
1889,  pp.  8-20,  29fr»  103-120,  the  same  author's  Mount  Seir, 
Sinai,  and  Western  Palestine,  1889,  pp.  75-143, 169-169 ;  Conder, 
Tent  Worlfi,pp.  214-286 ;  MacCtoun,  The  Holy  Land  in  Geog- 
raphy and  History,  1897,  I  pp.  1-8,  47-60,  iL  p.  80 ;  Newbdd, 
'The  Lake  Phiala,  the  Jordan  and  its  Sources'  in  JRASxvL 
[1866]  pp.  8-81 ;  J.  L.  Porter,  Through  Samaria  to  Galilee  and 
the  Jordan,  1889,  pp.  114-142, 286-298 ;  Dawson,  Modem  Science 
in  BibU  Lands,  pp.  313-819,  838-864  ;  Ubbey  and  HoeUns,  The 
Jordan  Valley  and  Petra,  1905 ;  Fraas,  Aus  dem  Orient,  1867, 
pp.  72-78,  204-206 ;  Blanckenhom,  *  Entstehung  und  Ge- 
schichte  des  Todten  Meeres '  in  ZDPV  xix.  [1896]  pp.  1-69. 

LuaEN  Gautier, 
JORIM. — Named  in  onr  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3^). 

J08BCH  (AY  Joseph).— loomed  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Lk  3*). 

JOSEPH  ClwHi<f>).—i.  The  patriarch,  mentioned 
only  in  the  description  of  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Sychar 
(Jn  4"). — 2.  3.  Joseph  son  of  Mattathias  and  Joseph 
son  of  Jonam  are  both  named  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  given  in  Lk.  (3**'  **).*— 4.  One  of  the  breUiren 
of  the  Lord,  Mt  13^  (AV  JoMS,  the  form  adopted 
in  both  A V  and  RV  in  Mt  27«,  Mk  &  15*>-  *7.    See 

JOSES). 

5.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  and  the  reputed 
father  of  Jesus  (Lk  3^),  is  not  mentioned  in  Mk., 
and  only  indirectly  in  Jn.  (1**  6^).  He  was  of 
Davidic  descent;  and,  though  Mt.  and  Lk.  differ 
in  the  genealogical  details,  they  connect  Jesus  with 
Joseph  and  through  him  with  David  (Mt  I"'-,  Lk 
3^^).  Joseph,  who  was  a  carpenter  (Mt  13**)  and 
a  poor  man,  as  his  offering  in  the  temple  showed 
(Lk  2^),  lived  in  Nazareth  (2^)  and  was  espoused 
to  Mary,  also  of  Nazareth  (1*).  By  their  be- 
trothal they  entered  into  a  relationship  which, 
thouch  not  the  completion  of  marriage,  could  be 
dissolved  only  by  death  or  divorce.  Before  the 
marriage  ceremony  Mary  was  *  found  with  child  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  out  the  angelic  annunciation  to 
her  was  not  made  known  to  Joseph.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  lust  man  (Mt  1^'),  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Law.  Tne  law  was  stem  (Dt  22^  **),  but  its 
severity  had  been  mitigated  and  divorce  had  taken 
the  place  of  death.  Divorce  could  be  effected 
publicly,  so  that  the  shame  of  the  woman  might 
oe  seen  by  all ;  or  it  could  be  done  privately,  by 
the  method  of  handing  the  bill  of  separation  to  the 
woman  in  presence  of  two  witnesses. f  Joseph,  not 
willing  to  make  Mary  a  public  example,  'was 
mind^  to  put  her  away  privily*  (Mt  1^'). '  An 
angel,  however,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  telling 
him  not  to  fear  to  marry  Mary,  as  the  conception 
was  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  also  that  she  would 
bring  forth  a  son,  whom  he  was  to  name  Jesus 
(v.*^).  The  dream  was  accepted  as  a  revelation,* 
as  a  token  of  Divine  favour,  and  Joseph  took 
Mary  as  his  wife,  but  did  not  live  with  her  as  her 
husMmd  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  firstborn 
son  (v. ***•). 

Before  the  birth  of  Christ  there  was  an  Imperial 
decree  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,  and 
Joseph,  being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David, 
had  to  leave  Nazareth  and  go  to  Bethlehem,  to  be 
taxed  with  Mary.§    In  Betluehem  Jesus  was  bom  ; 

*  Joseph  the  son  of  Jnda  in  v.v  (AT)  becomes  Josech  the  son 
of  Joda  in  RV. 

t  Cf.  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
i.  164.  Dalman  asserts  that  Edersheim  is  incorrect  in  stating 
that  public  divorce  was  possible  (see  Hastings'  DB,  art. 
'Joseph*). 

1  Op.  eU.  i.  166. 

9  On  the  question  of  the  visit  to  Bethlehem  see  Ramsay's 
Was  Christ  bom  at  Bethlehem  $ 
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and  there  the  shepherds,  to  whom  the  aneel  had 
announced  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  found  Marr 
and  Joseph  and  *  the  babe  lying  in  a  maneer '  (Lk 
2^*).  At  the  circumcision,  on  the  eighth  oay  after 
the  birth,  the  child  received  the  name  *  Jesus' 
which  Joseph  had  been  commanded  to  give  Him  ; 
and  on  a  later  day,  when  Mary's  purification  was 
accomplished  (cf.  Lv  12*'  '•  *),  she  and  Joseph  took 
Jesus  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (Lk  2"),  to 
*  present  him  to  the  Lord '  *  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  (Ex  13^ 
Lv  1^).  Joseph  fulnlled  the  law  as  if  he  were  the 
father  of  Jesus ;  and  after  the  ceremonies  in  the 
temple  he  must  have  returned  with  Mary  and  her 
son  to  Bethlehem,  which  was  6  miles  distant  from 
Jerusalem.  In  Bethlehem  the  Wise  Men  who  had 
come  from  the  East  saw  Mary  and  *the  young 
chUd '  and  worshipped  Him ;  and  after  their  de- 
parture the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  a^ain  to 
Joseph,  bidding  him  take  Mary  and  the  child  and 
flee  into  Egypt  on  account  of  Herod,  who  would 
seek  to  destroy  Him  (Mt  2^).  Joseph  was  quick 
to  obey,  and  rising  in  the  night  he  took  the  young 
child  and  His  mother  and  departed  for  Egypt, 
where  Herod  had  no  authority  (v.").  In  Egypt 
they  were  to  remain  till  the  angel  brought  word  to 
Joseph  (v.") ;  and  there  they  dwelt,  possibly  two 
or  even  three  years,  till  the  death  of  Herod,  when 
the  angel  again  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Joseph. 
The  angel  commanoed  him  to  take  the  youne  child 
and  His  mother  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel. 
Obedience  was  at  once  given  by  Joseph,  but  he 
became  afraid  when  he  learned  that  Arcnelaus  was 
reigning  in  Judsea.  Again  the  angel  appeared  in  a 
dream,  and  after  a  warning  Joseph  proceeded  to 
Nazareth,  which  was  not  under  the  rule  of  Arche- 
laus,  who  had  an  evil  reputation,  but  under  that 
of  the  milder  Antipas  (w.^*"**). 

It  is  recorded  ot  Joseph  that  he  and  Mary  went 
every  year,  at  the  Passover,  to  Jerusalem,  and  that 
when  Jesus  was  twelve  years  of  age  He  accom- 
panied them.  On  that  occasion  Jesus  tarried  in 
Jerusalem,  after  Joseph  and  Mary,  thinking  He 
was  with  them  in  the  company,  had  left  the  city. 
When  they  had  gone  a  day's  journey  they  found 
He  was  not  w^ith  them,  and  they  turned  oack  to 
Jerusalem.  After  three  days  they  found  Him  in 
the  temple  among  the  doctors,  and  they  were 
amazed.  Mary's  words, '  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus 
dealt  with  us  ?  behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee  sorrowing,'  called  forth  an  answer  which  Joseph 
and  Mary  did  not  understand.  But  after  the  in- 
cident in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  went  with  them  to 
Nazareth  and  *  was  subject  unto  them '  (Lk  2*^-*^). 
Mary's  words  and  the  record  of  the  subjection  of 
Jesus  to  her  and  Joseph  indicate  that  Joseph  stood 
to  Jesus  in  the  place  of  an  earthly  father*  How 
long  that  relationship  continued  is  unknown,  since 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Joseph  is  not  stated  in  the 
Gospels.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  certainty  that 
he  was  not  alive  throughout  the  period  of  the 

Sublio  ministry  of  Jesus,  seeing  that  he  is  not 
irectly  or  indirectly  mentionea  along  with  His 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  (Mk  3"  6*). 

6.  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  ('Ibxr^^  6  dirb  *ApifM6alat, 
see  Arimath^a). — A  rich  and  pious  Israelite  (Mt 
27"),  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrm  (Mk  16^),  who, 
secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  was  Jesus'  disciple 
(Jn  19^).  He  had  not  consented  to  the  death  of 
Jesus  (Lk  23'^),  and  could  not  therefore  have  been 

S resent  at  the  Council,  where  they  all  condemned 
[im  to  be  guilty  of  death  (Mk  14«).  The  timidity 
which  prevented  him  from  openly  avowing  his 
discipleship,  and  perhaps  from  defending  Jesus  in 
the  Sanhearin,  fled  when  he  beheld  the  death  of 
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'The  earliest  period  of  presentation  was  thirty-one  days 
after  birth,  8o  as  to  make  the  leffal  month  quite  complete' 
(Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  qf  Jesus  the  Messiah^  L  193). 


the  Lord.  Jewish  law  required  that  the  body  of  & 
person  who  had  been  executed  should  not  remain 
all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  should  *  in  any  vnae ' 
be  buried  (Dt  21«- »).  This  law  would  not  bind 
the  Koman  authorities,  and  the  custom  in  the  Em- 
pire was  to  leave  the  body  to  decay  upon  the  cross 
(cf.  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xvi.  48 ;  Plautus,  Mil.  Glar,  n.  iv. 
19).  But  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  of  the  two 
malefactors,  the  Jews,  anxious  that  the  bodies 
should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  during  the 
Sabbath,  besought  Pilate  that  the  legs  of  the 
crucified  might  be  broken  and  death  hastened,  and 
that  then  the  bodies  might  be  taken  away  (Jn  IQ*^). 
According  to  Roman  law,  the  relatives  could  claim 
the  body  of  a  person  executed  {Digest,  xlviii.  24, 
'  De  cadav.  punit.').  But  which  of  the  relatives  of 
Jesus  had  a  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  where  His 
body  might  be  placed  ?  Joseph,  wishing  the  burial 
not  to  TO  *  in  any  >vise*  (cf.  Jos  8*),  but  to  be 
according  to  the  most  pioas  custom  of  his  race, 
went  to  Pilate  and  craved  the  body.  The  petition 
required  boldness  (Mk  15^),  since  Joseph,  with  no 
kinship  in  the  flesh  with  Jesus,  would  be  forced  to 
make  a  confession  of  discipleship,  which  the  Jews 
would  note.  Pilate,  too,  neither  loved  nor  was  loved 
by  Israel,  and  his  anger  might  be  kindled  at  the 
coming  of  a  Jew,  and  the  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
be  assailed  with  insults.  Pilate,  however,  making 
sure  that  Jesus  w^as  dead,  gave  the  body.  Perhaps 
he  had  pity  for  the  memory  of  Him  he  had  con- 
demned, or  perhaps  the  nch  man's  gold,  since 
Pilate,  acconnng  to  Philo  lOp.  ii  590),  took  money 
from  suppliants,  secured  what  was  craved.  Joseph, 
now  witn  no  fear  of  the  Jews,  acted  openly,  and 
had  to  act  with  speed,  as  the  day  of  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath  was  nearly  spent.  Taking  down 
the  body  of  Jesus  from  the  cross  (and  other  hands 
must  have  aided  his),  he  wrapped  it  in  linen  which, 
he  himself  had  bought  (Mk  15«).  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  it  is  told  how  Nicoderaus,  bringing  a  mix- 
ture of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound 
weight,  joined  Joseph,  and  how  they  took  the  body 
and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices  (Jn 
19^).  Near  the  plskce  of  crucifixion  was  a  garden, 
and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  which  Joseph 
had  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  doubtless  for  lus  own 
last  resting-place ;  and  in  that  sepulchre,  wherein 
was  never  man  yet  laid,  was  placed  the  body  of 
Jesus  prepared  for  its  burial  (Mt  27*,  Jn  19**).  In 
the  court  at  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  the  prepara- 
tion would  be  made.  All  was  done  which  the  time 
before  the  Sabbath  allowed  reverent  hands  to  do ; 
and  then  Joseph,  perhaps  thinking  of  the  pious 
offices  that  could  yet  be  done  to  the  dead,  rolled  a 
great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  and  de- 
parted (Mt  27*).  On  late  legends  regarding  Joseph 
of  Arimathsea  see  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  778. 

J.  Herkless. 
J08E8  ('loHT^,  '0^%  a  shortened  form  of  t\^S\ 
*  he  adds ' ;  cf.  Gn  30**.  The  identity  of  the  two 
names  is  doubted  by  Lightfoot  [6^a/.' 261,  note  1], 
chiefly  on  the  grouna  of  the  use  of  different  forms 
in  the  Peshitta;  but  Dalman  [Gram,  Aram,  75] 
rightly  views  *m*  as  a  dialectical,  and  probably 
GalUiean,  abbreviation  of  inw  The  names  are 
apparently  interchangeable  [cf.  Mt  13"  with  Mk 
63] ;  in  Mt  27»  WH  and  Nestle  with  Tisch.  read 
'IciNn^,  and  in  all  the  passages  there  is  textual 
evidence,  sufficiently  strong  not  to  be  overlooked, 
for  the  name  rejected). — 1.  A  brother  of  Jesus  (Mk 
6*).  This  brother  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  else 
except  in  the  above  passage  of  Matthew  (27**).  For 
views  as  to  his  real  relationship  see  Hastings'  DB  i. 
320  ff.,  and  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord  in  present 
work.  2.  The  brother  of  James  the  Little  (Mt 
27'',  Mk  15*^-  *').  The  name  of  Joses  stands  alone 
in  the  last  passage,  but  that  of  his  better  known 
brother    is  substituted   by  the    *  Western '  text. 


JOSIAH 


JOY 
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The  father  was  Clopaa  ( Jn  19^) ;  but  of  him,  as  of 
his  son  Joses,  nothins  certain  is  known.  Both 
must  have  been  famifiar  to  the  members  of  the 
early  Christian  community ;  but  the  Syriao  ver- 
sions are  against  the  identification  of  Clopas  with 
Alphaeus,  and  Hegesippus  does  not  say  enough 
(£us.  HE  iii.  11)  U)  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
Joses  was  a  nephew  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
J08IJLH.  — The   well-known   king   of  Judah, 
named  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1^*^*). 

JOT. — ^This  modem  spelling  of  the  AY,  followed 
by  RVy  which  has  discarded  the  16th  cent.  '  iote ' 
^n  Tindale,  Coverdale,  Cranmer  <  iott ')  of  Rhemish, 
Bishops',  AY  (1611),  somewhat  obscures  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  which  is  simply  a  translitera- 
tion of  the  Greek  term  (lQrra=^* i *).  Wyclif s  trans- 
lation and  paraphrase  ('oon  i,  that  is  lest  lettre') 
was  not  adopted  by  any  of  the  subsequent  English 
versions.  The  Greek  trisyllable  bein^  pronounced 
*jota*  (cf.  Spanish  *iota,'  German  *jota,'  Modt,* 
'^ott,'  'jot'),  the  reduction  to  the  monosyllable 

*  lote '  (pronounced  *  jote ')  with  its  variants  *  ioyt,* 
Moit' (Scots  form:  see  J.  Knox,  Hist.  Be/.  1572, 
Wks.  1846,  i.  107 ;  and  Davidson,  Commend, 
Vjtrichtnes,  152  (1573),  in  Satir.  P.  Ref.  xl.)  and 
'lott,'  was  natural  and  normal.  The  German 
authorized  version  is  still  Luther's  paraphrase : 
'  der  kieinste  Buchstabe '  for  which  Weizsftcker 
reefers  the  transliteration :  '  ein  Jota,'  while  the 
French  versions  also  transliterate :  '  un  (seul)  iota.' 

The  proverbial  phrase  Kara  iw  ij  fda  Keoala  (Mt  5^^ 
only)  derives  its  point  from  the  fact  tnat  lura  in 
the  Greek  alphabet,  like  its  equivalent  letter  and 
original  yod  m  the  Hebrew,  is  the  smallest  char- 
acter. In  fact,  as  Dr.  Hastings  notes  {s.v.  in  DB)^ 
the  yod  being  more  distinctively  the  smallest,  pro- 
vides an  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  regard 
Aramaic  as  the  language  of  Jesus. 

After  Tindale's  introduction  of  the  word  (1526), 
its  meaning,  derived  from  the  passage  above  cited, 
was  not  so  much  *  the  least  letter  or  written  part 
of  any  writing,'  as  in  a  more  eeneral  application 
'  the  very  least,'  *  a  whit,'  and  was  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  negative  expressed  or  implied.  Thus : 
Bale  (1538),  Gods  Promises,  iiL  in  Dodslev  O.  PI. 
L  1 :  *  I  wyil  not  one  iote.  Lord,  from  thy  wyll 
dyssent';   Shaksi)eare    (1596),    Merch,    of   Ven.i 

*  This  bond  doth  giue  thee  here  no  iot  of  bloud ' ; 
Spenser  (1595),  Sonnets,  Ivii.:  *That  wonder  is 
how  I  should  line  a  iot.' 

P.  Henderson  Aitken. 
JOTHAM. — A   king  of  Judah,  named   in   our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1*). 

JOURNET.— See  Travel. 

JOT.— In  the  Greek  of  the  NT  there  are  two 
verbs,  with  their  corresponding  nouns,  used  to 
express  the  idea  of  joy.  These  are  dyaXKiiv, 
d7aXX(curir,  and  x^P^^*  X^f*^ 

The  word  dToXXi^i^  conveys  rather  the  idea  of 
exultation  or  exuberant  cladness,  and  is  a  favourite 
with  St.  Luke,  who  has  been  called  the  'most  pro- 
found psychologist  among  the  Evangelists.'  it  is 
in  the  pages  of  his  Gospel  also  that  we  find  the 
most  frequent  mention  of  circumstances  of  joy 
attending  the  proclamation  and  reception  of  the 
gospel  message,  and  the  whole  character  of  his 
writing  reveus  our  Lord  in  the  most  joyous  rela- 
tion to  His  own  disciples  and  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  Gr.  word  for '  gospel '  UitayyiXiov)  means 
'  gw>d  tidings,'  or,  as  it  is  described  in  Lk  2^®,  in 
the  message  of  the  ansel  to  the  shepherds,  'good 
tidings  of  great  joy  (eikiTyeXf^o/Aai  hfuv  x^H^^ 
fieydXriw).  In  the  case  of  the  angel  messenger  to 
Zacharias,  the  two  words  are  combined   in  his 


greeting.  Thus  at  the  very  outset  the  idea  of  joy 
attends  the  prophec^r  of  even  the  harsher  ministry 
of  John  the  Baptist.  'Thou  shalt,'  says  the 
ansel,  '  have  jov  and  gladness  (xapd  jccU  dyaXKlaaif), 
and  many  shall  rejoice  (xa/n^orrcu)  at  his  birth' 
(Lk  V*).  Another  strange  attendant  circumstance 
of  the  joy  of  these  days  that  preceded  our  Lord's 
incarnation  is  the  utterance  of  Elisabeth,  who, 
when  Mary,  the  predestined  mother  of  the 
Messiah,  comes  to  visit  her,  cries  out  in  an  ecstasy 
of  wonder  and  joy,  'Behold,  when  the  voice  of 
thy  salutation  came  into  mine  ears,  the  babe  leapt 
in  my  womb  for  joy '  (v.**).  In  the  same  scene 
there  immediately  follows  the  song  of  thanksgiving 
known  in  the  Church  as  the  Magnificat  (wh.  see), 
which  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  joy,  and  in 
which  the  word  *  rejoiced '  occurs  at  the  very  out- 
set (v.«7). 

When  we  turn  to  the  historical  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  we 
find  that,  according  to  Jn.'s  narrative,  when  John 
the  Baptist  declared  the  coming  of  the  Greater 
than  himself,  he  heralded  His  advent  in  the  words, 
'  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom :  but 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and 
heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice :  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled ' 
( Jn  3»). 

This  statement  is  rather  remarkable  in  the  U^t  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Baptist's  ministrs*  given  in  the  Synoptics.  There  the 
ascetic  note  is  much  more  prominent,  and  it  is  our  Loid  who 
says  that,  because  John  came  '  neither  eating  nor  drinldng/  the 
people  supposed  he  had  a  devil  (Mt  IV^  I  Lk  7»X  Whether  we 
are  to  tiiink  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  had  carried  back  the 
conception  of  his  Lord's  ministry  into  the  prophetic  description 
of  it  given  by  His  forerunner  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  In 
any  case,  the  statement  here  attributed  to  John  the  Baptist 
stands  alone,  and  is  not  characteristic  of  his  general  attitude 
or  of  the  aueetion  which,  according  to  Mt.  and  IJc.,  he  addressed 
at  a  later  time  to  our  Lord  Himself. 

In  the  parables  in  which  the  secret  of  the  King- 
dom is  itself  set  forth  by  our  Lord,  we  meet  the 
word  'joy*  several  times.  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  we  are  told :  *  He  that 
was  sown  upon  the  rocky  places,  this  is  he  that 
heareth  the  word,  and  straightway  with  joy  re- 
ceiveth  it'  (Mt  13*^),  a  striking  characterization  of 
the  temper  of  those  who  eagerly  adopt  a  new  idea, 
but  are  just  as  ready  to  excnange  it  for  some  more 
recent  fashion.  It  is  a  temper  that  our  Lord  de- 
scribes in  another  place,  when,  discussing  the 
ministry  of  His  forerunner.  He  says :  '  He  was 
the  lamp  that  bumeth  and  shineth,  and  ye  were 
willing  to  rejoice  for  a  season  in  his  light '  ( Jn  5"*). 
Joy  of  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  character  is 
that  of  the  man  who  found  a  treasure  hidden  in  his 
field,  and  '  in  his  joy  he  goeth  and  selleth  all  that 
he  hath  and  buyeth  that  field '  (Mt  13^).  This  is 
the  true  and  evangelical  temper  of  a  proper  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel  message.  In  Lk  15  loy  is  civen  a 
higher  place  and  a  yet  more  spiritual  significance. 
In  the  three  famous  parables  tnat  fill  that  chapter, 
the  joy  of  God's  own  heart  is  set  forth  under  the 
images  of  the  shepherd  with  his  sheep,  the  woman 
with  her  precious  coin,  and  the  father  with  his 
restored  son.  Joy,  says  our  Lord,  in  the  two 
former  cases,  fills  all  heaven,  even  increasing  the 
gladness  of  the  angels  in  S3rmpathy  with  their 
Kine;  while  the  exuberant  picture  of  the  joy  of 
the  household  at  the  prodigal  s  return  gives  a  still 
more  tender  and  touching  picture  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood.  The  reward  promised  to  the  faithful 
servant  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  is  to  enter 
into  '  the  joyFof  his  Lord '  (Mt  25^1).  The  meaning 
of  this  is  obviously  that  the  servant  should  be  par- 
taker in  the  richer  and  fuller  joy  that  is  his  Lord's 
portion,  which  may  probably  be  the  joy  that 
comes  ^om  the  exercise  of  higher  responsibilities, 
and  the  opportunities  of  fuller  usefulness  (see  the 
Comm.  in  loco)* 
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In  tlie  narrative  in  Lk.  descriptive  of  the  return 
of  the  seventy  disciples  from  their  mission  in 
Galilee,  we  read  {lOi")  that  they  'returned  with 
joy,  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto 
us  in  thy  name.*  It  may  be  that  our  Lord  re- 
garded this  as  too  much  akin  to  the  shallow  joy 
which  He  had  exposed  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
or,  at  any  rate,  as  detrimental  to  the  more  serious 
thought  with  which  He  wished  their  minds  to  be 
filled ;  for  He  replied  (v.**) :  *  Howbeit  in  this 
rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you, 
but  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.' 
The  keynote  thus  given  to  the  real  joy  of  the 
disciple  is  the  assurance  of  his  belonging  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  a  joy,  therefore,  that  is  'with 
trembling.'  According  to  Lk.'s  account,  it  is  at 
the  same  moment  that  we  read  of  Christ's  rejoic- 
ing, but  the  parallel  in  Mt.  does  not  bear  out 
the  same  historical  connexion  (cf.  Lk  10^  and 
Mt  11«»). 


It  to  be  a  forestalling  of  the  stranffe  experiences  of  the 
Christian  Church  after  Pentecost.  This  does  not  seem  very 
probable,  and  it  may  be  that  Lk.  is  only  e3n>reaiing  with  gpreater 
ralness  and  exactitude  the  truth  that  it  was  through  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  that  our  Lord  was  able  clearly  to  thank 
His  Father  for  the  manner  in  which  His  mighty  works  were 
done,  as  well  as  to  perform  these  works  themselves. 

In  the  passage  in  which  Lk.  gives  his  setting  of 
the  Beatitudes,  he  puts  very  strongly  the  blessing 
of  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake,  the  words 
being,  '  Rejoice  in  that  day,  and  leap :  for,  behold, 
your  reward  is  great  in  heaven  *  (Lk  6**). 

In  Jn.  there  is  a  very  striking  use  of  the  verb 
*  rejoice  *  in  a  passage  of  great  cQfficulty  (S*').  It 
occurs  in  the  reported  controversy  of  our  Lord  with 
the  Jews,  where  He  tells  them,  'Your  father 
Abraham  rejoiced  (iWaXXid<raro)  to  see  my  day  :  and 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad '  {dx^frn)*  The  force  of  the 
Greek  implies  that  Abraham  'exulted  that  he 
should  see,'  that  is,  presumably,  in  the  promises 
that  were  made  to  him,  while  the  actual  seeing  of 
it,  of  which  the  Lord  speaks,  is  possibly  an  asser- 
tion of  Abraham's  living  with  (fod,  as  in  Christ's 
similar  use  of  the  text,  'I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,'  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

We  must  next  turn  to  a  class  of  passages  con- 
tained in  the  closing  addresses  of  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples,  as  record^  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  our  Lord's  own  joy  and 
the  disciples'  share  in  it.  The  clear  declaration  of 
His  commandments  is  to  effect  the  purpose  of  tlieir 
partaking  in  His  own  joy  of  obedience,  and  to 
secure  the  permanence  and  completeness  of  their 
own  glad  following  of  the  Divine  will  (Jn  15"). 
Again,  the  natural  sorrow  at  His  approaching  de- 

garture  is  to  be  a  sorrow  like  that  of  a  woman  in 
er  birth-pangs,— a  sorrow,  that  is,  which  is  not 
only  full  of  purpose,  but  is  a  necessary  element  in 
a  great  deliverance ;  and  the  joy  that  will  succeed 
not  only  causes  f  orcetf  ulness  of  the  previous  suffer- 
ing, but  abides,  while  the  pain  is  only  a  passing 
and  comparatively  unimportant  experience  (16****). 
And,  nnally,  in  the  great  prayer  of  intercession 
contained  in  Jn  17,  our  Lord  requests  that  the  joy 
which  was  His  own  peculiar  possession  should  find 
its  full  accomplishment  in  the  hearts  of  His  dis- 
ciples (v.").  The  joy  thus  foretold  and  interceded 
for  is  noted  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  possession  of 
the  disciples  immediately  after  the  resurrection. 
In  Mt  28"  we  are  told  that  the  women  departed 
from  the  tomb  *  with  fear  and  great  joy,'  while  the 
effect  of  the  gladness  is  noted  by  Lk.,  with  a  truth- 
fulness to  human  experience  that  is  most  remark- 
able, as  being  itself  a  ground  of  scepticism  (see  Lk 
24^).     This  joy  was  not  only  the  possession,  but 


the  abiding  possession  of  the  early  Church,  as 
frequent  notes  in  the  Book  of  Acts  prove;  and 
many  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  speak  of  joy 
as  one  of  the  true  fruits  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (see  Ac  13«  and  Gal  6»). 

While  the  passages  above  examined  contain  most 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  words  *  joy  'or  *  re- 
joice' are  used  in  the  Grospels,  there  remain  very 
many  passages  in  which  the  idea  is  prominent.  Our 
Lord's  own  description  of  Himself,  for  instance,  as 
the  Bridegroom  when  He  is  vindicating  the  liberty 
of  His  disciples  to  abstain  from  the  ascetic  prac- 
tices of  the  rharisees,  shows  how  He  conceived  His 
mission  and  ministry  (see  Mk  2^'^).  Many  of  the 
parables,  other  than  those  already  named,  set  forth 
the  inherent  joy  of  the  Kingdom,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  the  Wedding  Supper  and  the  Ten  Virgins. 
The  Lord's  Supper  itself  was  a  feast  of  joy,  for, 
according  to  Lk.'s  account  (22^),  our  Lord  said, 
*  With  (^ire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  you  before  I  suffer,'  thus  indicating  that  He 
had  eagerly  and  gladly  anticipated  it ;  and  in  the 
further  words  that  He  speaks  on  that  occasion  He 
indicates  that  there  is  only  to  be  a  pause  in  the 
joy  which  will  be  resumed  and  heightened  in  other 
surroundings.  *  I  will  not,'  He  continues,  *  drink 
from  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  come,'  or,  as  Mt.  phrases  it 
{2S^),  *  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with 
you  in  my  Father's  kingdom.' 

There  must  have  been  much  in  our  Lord's  inter- 
course with  the  people  that  led  them  to  see  in  Him 
a  helper  of  their  joys  rather  than  a  restraint  upon 
their  merriment.  He  was,  for  example,  an  honoured 
guest  at  a  wedding  feast  (Jn  2^),  and  at  many  a 
social  meal  (cf.  Lk  14^  and  Jn  12^) ;  and  when  He 
decided  to  abide  at  the  house  of  Zacchseus,  we  are 
told  that  the  latter  'received  him  joyfully.'  In 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  the  people 
gladly  welcomed  Him  (Lk  1^),  and  the  children 
cried  joyfully  in  the  Temple,  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David'  (Mt  21**).  All  these  more  or  less  exuber- 
ant outbursts  of  spontaneous  joy  greatly  offended 
the  Pharisees  and  other  formal  religionists ;  and 
while  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  tnat  our  Lord 
designedly  arranged  circumstances  in  which  the 
contrasts  would  oe  clearly  manifested,  still  the 
>  conditions  in  which  they  were  so  displayed  were 
admirable  parables  in  action  of  some  of  the  deepest 
truths  of  His  kingdom. 

There  is  much  beauty,  as  well  as  truth,  in  the  imaginary 
description  of  Renan  :  'He  thus  traversed  Galilee  in  the  midst 
of  a  continual  feast  When  He  entered  a  house  it  was  considered 
a  Joy  and  a  blessing.  He  halted  in  the  villages  and  at  the  large 
farms,  where  He  received  open  hospitality.  In  the  East  when 
a  stranger  enters  a  house  it  becomes  at  once  a  public  place.  All 
the  vilWe  assembles  there,  the  children  in\'ade  it,  they  are 
put  out  by  the  servants,  but  always  return.  Jesus  could  not 
suffer  these  innocent  auditors  to  be  treated  harshly.  He 
caused  them  to  be  brought  to  Him  and  embraced  them.  .  .  . 
He  protected  those  who  wished  to  honour  Him.  In  this  way 
children  and  women  came  to  adore  Him '  (L\fe  vj  Jesut,  ch.  xL). 

The  joy  that  emanated  from  our  Lord's  person 
and  presence  during  His  earthly  ministry  was 
without  question  a  great  part  of  its  power.  His 
attitude  stood  in  such  clear  contrast  to  the  general 
character  of  the  religious  people  round  about  Him, 
that  the  consciousness  of  it  must  have  been  felt  by 
all  the  onlookers  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  fact  was 
the  whole  teaching  about  His  kingdom,  which,  as 
set  forth  in  parable  and  precept,  was  to  be  a  king- 
dom of  glaaness.  In  this  latter  respect  it  came 
into  line  with  what  the  prophets  had  described  as 
the  marked  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  also  with  what  the  Jewish  apocalypses  pictured 
as  the  outcome  of  the  Messiah  s  advent.  That  a 
more  earthly  conception  of  joy  filled  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  disciples  there  is  little  reason  to  ques- 
tion, but  a  great  deal  of  our  Lord's  teaching  was 
directed  to  spiritualize  their  hopes  and  to  deepen 
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their  insight  into  the  true  character  of  spiritual 
joy. 

LrrsKATUBB.— The  Comm.  on  the  passa^  referred  to,  esp. 
the  Introductions  to  Lk.  by  Plummer  and  Adeney ;  art.  '  Joy ' 
in  Hastings'  DB ;  Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel,  chs.  vii.  xiL  ;  Farrar, 
L\fe  of  Christ,  new  ed.  18W,  226  ff. ;  J.  W.  Diggle,  Short  Studies 
in  Holinen,  1900,  111  ff. ;  O.  Matheson,  Stxidles  in  the  Portrait 
of  Christ,  Ist  series,  272 ff.;  J.  Moffatt  in  Bxpot,  Times,  ix. 
(1898)334.  G.  CURRIE  MARTIN. 

JUDAA. — 1.  In  its  earlier  signification  the  term 
*  Judtea '  ClovSala)  was  applied  to  a  limited  district, 
of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  centre,  occupied  by 
the  captives  who  returned  from  Babylon  after  the 
decree  of  Cyrus.  The  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Israelites  wno  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, representing  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  several 
tribes,  joined  forces  with  the  men  of  Judah  in 
rebuilding  the  Temple  and  its  defences ;  and  from 
this  date,  except  on  the  lists  of  the  genealogical 
and  tribal  records,  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  them.  Hence  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  arrived  first  in  those  parts, 
gave  name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  terri- 
tory, the  former  being  designated  as  Jews  and  the 
latter  as  *  Judsea  *  or  *  Jewry  *  {Ant.  xi.  v.  7).  At  a 
later  date  both  names  were  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
including  all  the  Israelites  who  returned,  and  also 
their  settlements  or  possessions  in  other  sections 
of  the  land.  Under  Persian  rule  the  land  of  Judah 
was  desi^ated  as  a  province  of  the  Empire,  and 
was  administered  by  a  governor,  who  resided  at 
Jerusalem  (Ezr  5^-  ",  Neh  11»,  Hag  1^-  ").  During 
the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  the  term  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  general  expression  for  Pales- 
tine as  a  whole  {BJ  I.  viii.  2 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  21 ; 
Tacitus,  Hist,  v.  6 ;  Lk  1«,  Ac  28«),  also  to  include 
a  portion,  apparently,  of  the  trans-Jordanic  country 
{Ant,  XII.  IV.  11 ;  Mt  19S  Mk  W  ;  Ptol.  v.  16.  9). 
Apart  from  this  exceptional  usage,  the  name  ordi- 
narily— as  we  find  it  in  the  NT  and  the  writings 
of  Josephus — is  applied  to  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  aistricts — Galilee,  Samaria,  Juda?a — into 
which  Western  Palestine  was  divided  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  With  some  variations  on  the  north  and 
west  borders  at  different  periods,  Judiea  covered  all 
of  the  territory  south  of  the  Wady  Ishar  and  the 
village  of  Akrahheh  {PEFSt,  1881,  p.  48),  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  According  to  Josephus,  its  limits  extended 
from  a  village  on  the  north  called  Anuath,  or 
Borkeos,  identified  with  'Ainn  Berkit,  to  lardas 
(possibly  Tell  Arad),  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  to 
tne  south.  Its  breadth  he  defines,  in  general  terms, 
as  extending  from  the  river  Jordan  to  Joppa  (BJ 
III.  iii.  5).  In  other  words,  its  area  practically  cor- 
responded with  the  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
in  the  period  of  its  greatest  enlargement.  As  thus 
definea  it  included  the  tribal  possessions  of  Simeon, 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  of  Ephraim. 

A  distinction  should  be  noted  here  between  the 
use  of  the  word  Judaea  to  designate  strictly  Jeiaish 
territory,  from  which  the  outlying  Hellenistic  or 
Gentile  towns  were  excluded,  and  the  Roman 
usage  of  the  word  to  designate  a  political  division, 
which  for  administrative  purposes  included  all  the 
coast  towns  south  of  Mt.  Carmel,  the  chief  of 
which  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  Csesarea,  the 
residence  of  its  Procurator.  In  the  one  case  its 
northern  limit  was  Antipatris,  on  the  plain  of 
Sharon  ;  in  the  other  it  extended  to  Acre  (Ptole- 
mais)  beyond  Mt.  Carmel.  The  S.E.  portion  of 
Jndsea  has  sometimes  been  designated  as  a  separate 
district  under  the  name  Iduinc&a,  but  this  term 
properly  describes  a  settlement  of  the  Edomites  in 
Juoiaea,  and  not  a  separate  division  of  the  country. 
Idumsea,  according  to  Josephus,  was  one  of  the 
eleven  toparchies  into  which  Judsea  proper  was 


divided  for  administrative  purposes  under  Roman 
rule  {BJ  ni.  iii.  5).    See  iDUMiEA. 

2.  When  our  Lord  was  bom,  Judaea  constituted 
a  part  of  the  dominion  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
accordint^ly  is  called  by  the  Evangelists  '  king  of 
Judaea'  ( Lk  1»,  cf.  Mt  2^).  After  the  death  of  Herod, 
the  Roman  emperor  assumed  the  right  to  settle 
the  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  his  sons  con- 
cerning the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  his 
decree  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  in  the  partition 
assigned  to  Archelaus.  The  sovereignty  of  Rome 
was  more  fully  asserted  also  at  this  time  in  refus- 
ing to  any  of  Herod's  sons  the  title  *  king.'  When 
by  the  same  authority  Archelaus  was  deposed 
(A.D.  6),  the  territory  over  which  he  held  rule  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  thus  for 
the  first  time  came  under  immediate  Roman  rule. 
From  this  date  it  was  administered  by  a  governor 
or  procurator,  who  was  chosen  from  tne  equestrian 
order.  Following  Archelaus  the  province  was  ad- 
ministered by  five  procurators  during  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus,  viz.  Coponius(c.  A.D.  6-9),  Marcus 
Ambivius  (c.  9-12),  Annius  Rufus  (c.  12-15),  Vale- 
rius Gratus  (16-25),  Pontius  Pilate  (26-36).  It  was 
during  Pilate's  rule  that  the  word  of  God  came 
to  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  and  some 
years  later  this  Roman  procurator  made  his  name 
for  ever  infamous  by  giving  sentence  that  the 
Christ,  whom  he  had  openly  declared  to  be  innocent 
of  crime,  should  be  lea  away  to  be  crucified. 

3.  The  physical  features  of  Judaa  are  sharply 
outlined  and  singularly  diversified.  Its  distinctive 
characteristics  fall  naturally  into  five  subdivisions, 
originally  suggested  by  the  OT  writers,  viz.  the 
*  Plain  01  the  Coast,'  the  *  Shephelah '  or  region  of 
the  low  hills,  the  *  Hill  country,'  the  *Negeb'  or 
dry  country,  and  the  'Wilderness.' 

The  Maritime  Plain  varies  in  width  from  10  to 
16  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  flat  or  rolling, 
and  rises  gradually  toward  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  upper  portion  (Sharon)  is  noted  for  its 
rich  pasturage;  the  lower  (Philistia)  for  its  vast 
grain-fields,  which  have  yielded  enormous  crops 
without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  except  such  as  nature 
has  distributed  over  its  surface  from  the  wash  and 
waste  of  the  mountains,  for  forty  centuries.  The 
international  highway  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  coast  inside  the  region  of  the  sand-dunes  is  one 
of  the  oldest  caravan  and  military  roads  in  the 
world.  Most  of  the  noted  towns  of  the  Plain  are 
on  or  near  this  ancient  highway.  This  section  of 
Judaea  has  no  associations  with  the  life  or  ministry 
of  Jesus,  but  in  the  Acts  there  are  several  refer- 
ences to  visits  which  were  made,  or  events  which 
took  place,  in  its  to>\'ns,  in  connexion  with  the 
work  of  the  Apostles  or  their  associates  (chs.  8-10 
and  18-21). 

The  *  Shephelah*  belongs  to  the  plain  rather 
than  to  the  central  ridge  of  the  mountains,  from 
which  it  is  distinctly  separated  by  a  series  of 
almost  continuous  breaks  or  depressions.  It  has 
been  aptly  described  as  '  a  loose  gathering  of  chalk 
and  limestone  hills,  round,  bare,  and  featureless, 
but  with  an  occasional  bastion  flung  well  out  in 
front  of  them.'  There  are  several  noted  valleys, 
which  begin  their  courses  as  wadis  in  the  central 
range,  and  cut  their  way  through  the  Shephelah 
to  tne  plain.  Each  of  these  affords  a  passage-way 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  stronghold  of 
Judaea,  and  each  has  its  distinct  characteristics 
and  historical  associations.  Apostles  and  evan- 
gelists entered  this  re^on  soon  after  the  disper- 
sion of  the  believers  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  its  lime- 
stone grottoes,  in  the  days  of  the  persecutions, 
multitudes  of  hunted  and  outlawed  Christians 
found  refuges  and  hiding-places  {UGHL,  ch.  xi. ). 

The  •  Hill  country  *  or  highland  region  fills  most 
of  the  space  between  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the 
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sea,  and  gives  character  to  the  district  as  a  whole. 
In  its  present  condition  it  is  the  most  ragged  and 
desolate  section  of  the  Lebanon  range.  In  former 
times  its  hillsides  were  terraced,  and  every  avail- 
able break  in  its  table-lands  was  carefully  culti- 
vated ;  and  yet  in  every  period  of  its  history  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a  rough,  stony  land,  more  suit- 
able for  pastoral  than  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Its 
watershed  is  an  irregular,  undulatmg  plateau, 
which  varies  in  width  from  12  to  18  miles.  The 
general  direction  of  the  numerous  ravines  or  torrent- 
beds  which  diversify,  and  in  some  sections  deeply 
corrugate,  its  sides,  is  east  and  west.  On  the  east 
side  tney  are  short,  direct,  and  deeply  cleft;  on 
the  west,  comparatively  long  and  shallow,  reaching 
the  coast  often  by  circuitous  routes.  The  highest 
elevation  (3564  ft.)  is  er-Ramahy  a  short  distance 
north  of  Hebron.  The  seneral  average  of  the 
plateau  on  which  Jerusalem  is  located  is  about 
2500  ft.  South  of  Hebron  there  is  a  gradual  de- 
scent by  steps  or  terraced  slopes  to  the  region 
which  for  many  centuries  has  borne  the  distinctive 
name  *  Negeb '  or  dry  country. 

The  'Wilderness  includes  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  slope  or  declivity  of  the  Judsean  mountains. 
It  is  a  barren,  uncultivated  region,  unique  in  its 
setting,  and  notable  above  all  other  sections  of 
the  land  for  its  desolation,  its  loneliness,  and  its 
scenes  of  wild  and  savage  ^andeur.  The  variatieo 
in  levels  from  the  edge  of  uie  plateau  to  the  surface^ 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  but  little  short  of  4000  ft., 
nearly  one  half  of  which  is  a  precipitous  descent 
from  sea-level  to  the  mar^  of  tne  deeply  depressed 
basin  amid  the  silent  hifis.  In  this  'land  not  in- 
habited '  John  the  Baptist  sought  seclusion  while 
Preparing  for  his  ministry  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
lessiah ;  and  here  the  Holy  One,  concerning  whom 
he  bore  record,  abode  *fi>rty  days  tempted  of 
Satan ;  and  was  with  the  wild  lieasts ;  and  the 
angels  ministered  unto  him '  (Mt  3^*^  li  Lk  3^  Mt 
41-1^  II  Mk  V^' "). 

4.  The  sacred  memories  and  thronging  events 
which  have  been,  and  for  ever  shall  be,  associated 
with  these  holy  hills  cannot  be  fittingly  expressed 
by  voice  or  pen.  In  the  long  ages  past  the  highways 
of  this  Judaean  plateau  have  been  trodden  by  tne 
feet  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  and 
for  centuries  its  sanctuary  on  Mt.  Zion  was  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah ;  but,  more  than  all  else 
in  its  wonderful  history,  it  was  the  place  of  the 
incarnation,  the  self-denying  ministry,  the  agony, 
the  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

LrrBRATURK.— Stanley,  SP  pp.  227-233 ;  Conder.  PcU,  ch.  L 
p.  221 ;  Schurer,  HJP,  index ;  G.  A.  Smith,  fTGHL,  cha.  xii.- 
XV.;  Neubauer,  €r4og,  du  Talm.  p.62ff.;  PBF  Memoiray  vol.  iii.; 
C.  W.  Wilson  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  791 ;  Smith.  i)BS,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1488 ;  Hastings'  DB,  art  '  Palesthie ' ;  Baedeker,  Pal.  and 
Syria,  Ivi  ROBERT  L.  STEWART. 

JUDAH. — The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe 
to  which  our  Lord  belonged  (Mt  l^*-,  Lk  3»»,  He  7" ; 
cf.  art.  Genealogies). 

JUDAH  Clo68a). — Two  passages  in  the  Gospels 
mention  *  Judah*  (RV),  or  *  Juda*  (AV),  which  is 
orthographically  distinct  from  'Judeea'  ClovSaia) 
as  well  as  geographically  smaller.  The  one  is 
Mt  2^  'And  thou  Bethlehem,  land  of  Judah,  art 
in  no  wise  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah,'  etc. , 
alluding  to  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  in 
the  heart  of  the  hill  country.  The  other  Ib  Lk 
1*  *  And  Mary  arose  in  these  days  and  went  into 
the  hill  country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Judah ' ; 
which  also  probably  alludes  to  some  town  in  the 
centre  of  the  hill  country,  the  birthplace  of  John 
the  Baptist.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  in- 
stead of  els  t6\iv  *IoiJ5a,  Reland  in  1714  (Pal  p.  870), 
endorsed  by  Robinson  in  1841  {BBP^  ii.  206)  and 


others  of  more  recent  date,  emend  to  read  etf  xohxi^ 
'Ioi>ra,  i.e.  *■  Juttah '  in  lieu  of  '  Judah.'  But  there, 
is  no  good  philological  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
latter  is  a  corruption  or  softer  pronunciation  of 
the  former ;  and,  as  the  context  would  indicate,  the 
word  'Judah'  in  v.""  seems  to  be  parallel  to  the 
*  hill  country  *  of  v.*  (cf.  Cheyne,  art.  *  Juttah '  in 
Encyc.  Bibl. ,  also  Plummer,  int.  Crit,  Com.  cui  Lk 
1*).  It  is,  therefore,  probably  better  to  treat  the 
passage  as  a  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  round  about  Hebron,  or  to  the 
south  of  it.  Tradition  has  fixed  upon  *Ain  Kdrim, 
a  little  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  birthplace  of 
John  the  Baptist.  See,  further,  artt.  JuDiEA, 
Hill,  etc  George  L.  Robinson. 

JUDAS.  — 1.  Judas   the   son  of  James.    The 

eleventh  name  in  two  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Lk  6^^ 
Ac  P')  is  *lo6Sas  ^laxd^ov,  RV  '  Judas  the  son  of 
James '  is  a  better  rendering  than  AY  '  Judas  the 
brother  of  James.'  The  note  in  RVm  is  '  Or 
brother.  See  Jude ' ' ;  but  in  Jude  ^  there  is  no 
ambiguity  ;  the  Gr.  text  is  dS€\<f>6s  *laK(bpov,  The 
AY  rendering  is  grammatically  possible  ;  but  it  is 
improbable  that  the  genitive  has  two  different 
meanings  in  one  short  list  of  names  (cf.  AY  and 
RY  '  James  the  son  of  Alph^eus '),  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  in  Lk  3^  6'^  dS€\4>6s  is  expressed.  The 
.  AY  rendering  may  have  been  caus^  by  Jude  ^ ; 
certainly  it  has  lea  to  the  erroneous  identification 
of  these  two  Judases.  The  evidence  of  Yersions  is 
in  favour  of  RY.  Syr  i*^  and  Theb.  have  'son 
of ' ;  '  none  suggests  the  exceptional  rendering 
"  the  brother  of^'^  (Plummer  in  Smith's  DB,  voL  £ 
pt.  2).  Syr*^  has  'Judas  son  of  James'  instead 
of  Thaddseus  or  Lebbeeus  in  Mt  10^. 

In  two  lists  of  the  Apostles  (Mt  W,  Mk  3i«) 
'  Judas  the  son  of  James '  nas  no  place  ;  the  other 
names  correspond  in  all  four  lists.  In  Mt.  and 
Mk.  Thaddaus  {v.L,  in  Mt.,  Lebbaus)  is  one  of  the 
Twelve.  There  is  little  doubt  that  '  Judas  the  son 
of  James'  had  a  second  name  'Thaddeeus,'  and 
perhaps  a  third  name  '  Lebbaeus.'  Jerome  {Com. 
in  loc, )  calls  him  trinomius,  Cf.  Nestle  in  Hastings' 
DB  iv.  741. 

It  is  significant  that  on  the  only  occasion  when 
this  obscure  Apostle  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels, 
he  is  distinguished  from  his  notorious  namesake  as 
'  Judas,  not  Iscariot '  ( Jn  14^).  All  that  we  know 
of  'Judas  Thaddseus'  is  that  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion, '  Lord,  what  is  come  to  pass  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  * 
He  could  not  understand  how  the  kingdom  was 
to  come  unless  the  Messiah  would  make  a  public 
disclosure  (^ytt^avifei;)  of  His  glory.  The  answer  of 
Jesus  explains  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
it  is  not  possible  for  Him  to  reveal  His  glory  to 
unloving  and  disobedient  hearts.  The  question  of 
Judas  Thaddeeus  expressed  the  thought  not  only 
of  other  members  of  the  Apostolic  b£id,  but  also 
of  many  who  have  since  believed  in  Christ.  Our 
Lord's  words  have  a  message  for  all  disciples  whose 
impatience  is  an  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  Well  mav  St.  Paul  claim  to 
'have  the  mind  of  Christ'  when  he  affirms  that 
'  the  natural  man '  is  not  only  unable  to  '  receive ' 
and  to  '  know '  spiritual  things,  but  is  also  incom- 
petent to  'interpret'  and  to  'judge'  them  (cf. 
1  Co  2^^'). 

Concerning  the  name  of  this  Apoetle,  who  is  little  more  than 
a  name  to  us,  there  haa  been  much  discussion.  In  Jn  14SK 
Syr  Bin  has  'Thomas,'  Syr  cur  has  *  Judas  Thomas.*  Plummer 
{pp.  eU.)  is  probably  riflrht  in  regarding  the  latter  as  '  a  corrupt 
reading  arising  from  uie  fact  that  the  Syrian  Christians  called 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  Judas.'  Eusebius  {HE  i.  18.  10)  refers,  in 
his  narrative  concerning  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa,  to  *  Judas  who 
was  also  called  Thomas.'  McQiffert  {Nioene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fatherg,  i.  562)  suggests  that  '  it  is  possible  that  Eusebius,  or 
the  translator  of  the  document,  made  a  mistake,  and  applied  to 
Thomas  a  name  which  in  the  original  was  given  to  Thaddeus.* 
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Bat  Thomas  b  also  called  Judas  Thomas  in  Act9  of  Thonuu^ 
c  11  f.,  SI,  SO,  and  in  the  Syriac  Doetrina  Apo9tolorum, 
Preuschen  (Hennecke,  HamUnush  zu  den  NT  Apokryphen^  p. 
662)  says :  '  In  regard  to  the  name  Jadas-Thomas,  i.e.  Judas  the 
Twin,  cf.  Doctrine  qf  Addai  (p.  5,  ed.  Phillips),  Bar-Hebreus, 
ChronieonBce,  iiL  2.  The  Syriac  translation  of  Eusebius,  Ch.  Hut, 
i.  18.  10,  renders  the  Or.  'UCimt  •  mtki  e^/cuer  by  NOWn  M*n.T 
whidi.  according  to  the  Nestorian  pronunciation  of  the  Syriac, 
must  have  been  understood  to  mean  Judas  the  Twin.'  It  is 
possible  Uiat  these  Syriac  traditions  preserve  the  personal 
name  of  Thomas  '  the  Twin ' ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
in  the  Fourth  Qospel  the  Judas  of  14>  and  the  doubting  Apostle 
are  the  same. 

2«  Judas  the  bFother  of  James.— In  two  Grospels 
(Mt  13"^,  Mk  6')  *  James  and  Joseph  and  Simon 
and  Judas*  are  named  as  brothers  of  Jesus.  In 
Jude^  the  author  of  that  Epistle  is  described  as 
•  Judas  ...  the  brother  of  James  *  (RV).  The  AV 
has  'Jude';  and  in  Mk  6'  'Juda.'  'Judas  the 
brother  of  James '  is,  therefore,  a  designation  both 
Scriptural  and  simple,  yet  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  person  so  named  from  *  Judas  the  son  of  James/ 
who  was  an  Apostle.  The  use  of  the  full  expression 
ddeX0df  'Iaxc&/3ov  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the 
statement  (Mt  13^)  that  Judas  and  James  were  o2 
&de\<pol  ['Ii7<roO],  iustities  the  limiting  of  the  title 
'  the  brother  of  James '  to  the  Judas  who  was  also 
a  'brother  of  Jesus.'  Much  confusion  has  been 
caused  by  the  erroneous  AY  rendering  of  'loi^daf 
'Iairc&/3ov  (cf.  No.  1  above). 

Of  '  Judas  the  brother  of  James '  as  an  individual 
we  know  nothing ;  but  account  should  be  taken  of 
what  is  said  collectively  of  our  Lord's  brothers. 
He  was  probably  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Marv,  and  a 
younger  orother  of  Jesus  (cf .  *  Brethren  of  tne  Lord  * 
in  Hastings*  DB) ;  he  misunderstood  the  popularity 
of  Jesus  (Mt  12*^- )»  who  was,  in  his  estimation,  a 
foolish  enthusiast  (Mk  3'') ;  before  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  Brother  as 
the  Messiah  (Jn  ?*'•)»  ^^t  after  the  resurrection 
he  is  found  *  in  prayer '  in  the  upper  room  (Ac  1") ; 
his  doubts,  like  those  of  his  brother  James  (1  Co 
15^),  may  have  vanished  in  the  presence  of  the 
risen  Lord.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  brothers 
of  Jesus  (Ac  1")  after  the  Eleven  have  been  named, 
is  another  reason  for  rejecting  the  tradition  which 
identifies  '  Judas  the  brother  of  James  *  with  Judas 
Thaddseus  the  Apostle. 

The  authorship  of  the  EpisUe  of  Jude  is  much  disputed. 
Hamack  regards  the  words  *  orother  of  James '  as  an  interpola- 
tion added  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent  to  enhance  ttie 
ralue  of  the  Epistle  *as  a  weapon  asainst  Gnosticism.'  But 
'  the  simplest  interpretation  of  the  salutation,  which  identifies 
the  writer  .  .  .  with  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  the  b^' 
(Chase,  Hastings'  DB  IL  804*). 

Eusebius  (£^  iiL  19.  SQi-o.  S2)  quota  from  Hegesippus  the 
account  of  an  aocuiation  brought  against  the  grandchildren  of 
Judas ;  thev  are  described  as  ^descended  from  one  of  the  so> 
called  brothers  of  the  Saviour,  whose  name  was  Judas ' ;  it  is 
further  said  that  'after  they  had  borne  testimony  before 
Domitian  in  behalf  of  faith  in  Christ .  .  .  they  took  the  lead 
of  every  church  as  witnesses  and  as  relatives  of  the  Lord.'  If 
'Judas  the  brother  of  James 'presided  over  Uie  Church  in  Uie 
city  where  he  lived,  he  may  well  have  been  the  author  of  an 
Einstie.  Mrs.  Lewis  conjectures  that  'Thomas,  the  doubting 
dudple,  is  identical  with  Jude,  the  youn^t  brother  of  our 
Lord';  but  this  theory  involves  his  exclusion  from  the  state- 
ment in  Jn  73  that  our  Lord's  brothers  did  not  believe  that  He 
was  the  Messiah  (cf.  ExpT  xiv.  S88 ;  also  Rendel  Harris,  The 
Dioteuri  in  the  Chrietian  Leffende). 

8.  Judas  Iscariot.— See  following  article. 

J.  G.  Tasker. 
JUDAS  ISCARIOT.— 

L  The  NT  sources. 
IL  Name  and  Designations : 

(a)  Judas. 

f  6)  Iscariot. 

( e)  One  of  the  Twelve. 
I A  thief. 

(0)  Betrayer  or  traitor. 
A  devil. 

^;  Son  of  perdition. 
iiL  Other  NT  references  to  Judas : 

(a)  Before  the  Betrayal ; 

(bj  Describing  the  Betrayal ; 

(e)  After  the  Betrayal, 
iv.  The  character  of  Judas : 

(a)  The  good  motives  theory ; 


f 6)  The  Satam  incarnate  theory ; 
(e)  The  mingled  motives  theory ;  he  was  («)  covet- 
ous, Ov  ambitious,  M  lealous. 
V.  References  to  Judas  in  post-Bibucal  literature : 
(a)  Apocryphal  works : 
lb)  Early  Christian  writings. 
(0)  Folk-lore. 

Literature. 

1.  The  NT  sources.— The  basis  of  any  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  fascinating  and  perplexing 
problem  of  the  personality  of  Judas  must  be  a 
comprehensive  and  careful  study  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  the  records  of  the  Evangelists.  Interest 
in  his  life  and  character  may  have  been  unduly 
sacrificed  to  dogmatic  discussions  of  *  fix'd  fate,  free 
will,  foreknowledge  absolute,'  but  the  reaction  in 
favour  of  psychological  methods  of  study  may  be 
carried  to  excess.  Conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  use 
of  these  methods  are  not  always  consistent  with 
the  historical  data  furnished  by  the  Grospels.  In 
psychological  as  well  as  theological  investigations, 
speculation  may  prove  an  un^e  guide;  at  least 
it  should  always  move  in  a  path  made  by  prolong- 
ing the  lines  laid  down  in  the  documents  which 
are  the  main  sources  of  our  information.  Theories 
framed  by  induction  from  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  narratives  may  claim  to  be  attempts  to  untie 
the  knot,  but  theories  involving  excisions  from, 
and  conjectural  emendations  of,  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  mere  cuttings  of  the  knot. 
A  frank  acknowledgment  that  there  are  dif- 
ficulties at  present  inexplicable  is  preferable  to  the 
adoption  of  such  violent  methods  of  removing 
them.  The  NT  material  available  for  the  investi- 
^tion  of  the  subject  in  its  manifold  aspects  is 
round  in  the  following  passages : 

1.  The  lists  of  the  Aposties :  Mk  SiSR,  Mt  10W-,  Lk  6l»i. 

2.  Early  allusions  to  Judas  :  Jn  OM^-  12^^- 17)3,  Lk  22S  (cf.  Mk 
14«^,  Mt  268t). 

8.  The  narratives  of  the  Betrayal :  Mk  Uion,  Mt  26l«<r-,  Lk 
22*«'. ;  Jn  13M  :  Mk  W^-,  Mt  2Cnff-,  Lk  22a«,  Jn  ISMff- ;  Mk 
14«ff-.  Mt  28««^,  Lk  22«f-.  Jn  18«. 

4.  The  two  accounts  of  the  death  of  Judas :  Mt  27M^,  Ac  V^-. 

From  this  classification  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  . 
the  exception  of  Lk  22*,  the  Synoptists  say  nothing 
about  Judas  before  the  Betrayal ;  their  account  of 
the  Betrayal  also  differs  in  many  details  h*om  that 
given  in  the  Fourth  GrospeL  Some  divergent  tra- 
aitions  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to 
harmonize ;  assumptions  that  the  one  is  an  inten- 
tional modilication  of  the  other,  or  that  they  are 
contradictory,  must  be  carefully  examined;  sug- 
gestions that  they  are  supplementary,  or  mutually 
explanatory,  must  be  fairly  considered.  State- 
ments in  the  Fourth  Grospel  which  are  said  to 
show  John's  bias  against  Judas  will  be  investigated 
in  due  course. 

ii.  Name  and  Designations.— (a)  Judas,— In 
all  the  lists  of  the  Twelve  this  is  the  name  of  the 
Apostle  mentioned  last.  Another  Apostle  (see 
preced.  art.  No.  1)  bore  this  common  Jewish  name, 
out  'Judas'  now  means  the  Betrayer  of  Jesus. 
His  sin  has  stamped  the  word  with  such  evil 
significance  that  it  has  become  the  class-name  of 
perfidious  friends,  who  are  *  no  better  than  Jndases ' 
(cf.  'Judas-hole,'  'Judas- trap,' etc.). 

'I«i^«r  is  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  Judah  (iTniTX  which  In 
Gn  29U  Is  derived  from  the  verb  '  to  praise '  (ni^  and  is  taken 
as  meaning  '  one  who  is  the  subject  of  praise '  (cf .  Gn  49^  The 
etymology  is  disputed,  but  in  its  popular  sense  it  suggests  a 
striking  paradox,  when  used  of  one  whose  name  b^me  a 
synonym  for  shame. 

{b)  Iscariot :  the  usual  surname  of  Judas.  'I<rxa- 
ptdj$,  a  transliteration  from  Heb. ,  is  the  best  attested 
reading  in  Mk  3»»  14",  Lk  6»« ;  'I(rKop«UwT7j,  the 
Grsecized  form  in  Mt  26",  Lk  22»,  Jn  6^1  13s. » . 
6  'IffKa/Hiirnt  in  Mt  10*,  Jn  12*  14«.  Eight  of  these 
passages  refer  to  Judas;  in  two  (Jn  6^^  13^)  his 
father  Simon  is  called  Iscariot ;  once  (Jn  14")  his 
fellow-Apostle    is   distinguished   from    his   more 
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famous  namesake  as  'not  the  Iscariot.'  Only  in 
Jn  13^  does  the  full  phrase  occur — *  Judas  Iscariot, 
the  son  of  Simon.  *  Nestle  thinks  that  dw6  Ka/Mc&rov, 
a  reading  of  Codex  Bezae,  found  four  times  in  Jn 
instead  of  'IffKapubrrit,  is  a  paraphrastic  rendering 
of  Isccuiot  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Grospel. 
Chase  fumisnes  other  evidence  for  this  rea<ung 
{The  Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Go^elSf  p.  102  f.),  but 
argues  that  it  cannot  be  part  of  the  original  text. 
His  conclusion  is  that  an  early  Syxiac  translator 
represented  *laKapi(Imjt  by  this  paraphrase  (cf .  ExpT 
ix.  pp.  189,  240,  285). 

Two  facts  already  mentioned  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  'I<rxa/H(^i7s :  (1) 
the  true  reading,  *  Simon  Iscariot,'  shows  that  tlie 
epithet  was  equally  applicable  to  the  father  and 
trie  son,  and  this  twofold  use  of  the  word  suggests 
that  it  is  a  local  name ;  (2)  the  paraphrase  dtrh 
KapuoTou  confirms  the  view  that  Judas  is  named 
after  his  place  of  abode  (cf.  Zahn,  Das  Evangelium 
des  Matthdus,  p.  393).  Cheyne  says  '  we  should 
have  expected  awo  KepKoO,*  yet  admits  that  'it  is  a 

filausible  view'  that  ^IffKap^tin-rjs  is  derived  from 
sh-Kerioth  (n'lnp  v^h),  *  a  man  of  Kerioth '  {Ency. 
BibL  ii.  2624).  Dalraan  (The  Words  of  Jesus,  p. 
51  f.)  thinks  that  *l<rKapi(!i$  was  the  original  reading, 
and  points  back  to  the  Hebrew,  whilst  6  dirb  Kapi- 
tirrov  corresponds  to  the  equivalent  Aramaic  ninp-n 
or  nhnp  |p^  Hence  the  surname  Iscariot  probably 
means  'a  Kariothite.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  where  the 
Kerioth  was  situate  of  which  Judas  was  a  native. 
(1)  On  account  of  this  difficulty,  Cheyne  conjectures 
that  'le/Hxwn^s,  *a  man  of  Jericho,'  is  the  true 
reading.  (2)  The  majority  of  scholars  incline  to 
the  view  that  Kerioth  is  the  Kerioth-Hezron  or 
Hazor  of  Jos  16**  (Vulg.  Carioth) ;  Buhl  identifies 
the  place  with  the  modem  Karjaten  in  South  Judah 
{GAP  p.  182).  (3)  Others  suggest  the  Kerioth  men- 
tioned in  Am  2^,  Jer  48^  (LXX  Kopwi^),— an  im- 
portant city,  either  Kir-Moab,  or  Ar,  the  capital 
of  Moab.  Harper  (*  Am.  and  Hos.,*  Int,  Crit.  Com, 
p.  42)  says  that  'the  reference  in  the  Moabite 
stone  (1.  13)  favours  Ewald's  view  that  it  is  another 
name  for  Ar.'  A  less  probable  opinion  is  that  the 
town  referi'ed  to  is  Kop^ai  or  Kurawa  (Jos.  BJ  I. 
vi.  5,  ly.  viii.  1 ;  Ant,  xiv.  iii  4)  in  North  Judaea 
(Buhl,  GAP  p.  181).  If  any  one  of  these  towns 
was  the  birthplace  of  Judas,  he  was  not  a  Galilaean. 
(c)  *Oiie  of  the  Ttcelve.^ — In  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
this  phrase  is  found  only  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Betrayal,  and  it  is  applied  only  to  Judas.  It  marks 
the  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation  of  tlie  Evan- 
gelists, that  within  that  select  circle  there  could  be 
a  single  treacherous  heart.  The  simple  formula 
is  once  changed  by  St.  Luke  (22*),  who  adds  to  his 
statement  tliat  *  batan  entered  into  Judas '  tliese 
significant  words :  *  being  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve' — i.e.  counted  among  those  whom  Jesus 
called  His  friends,  but  about  to  become  an  ally  of 
His  foes,  because  in  spirit  he  was  'none  of  his' 
(cf.  Mt  26"-  *^  Mk  IV^'  »• «,  Lk  22'-  *'').  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  phrase  is  used  once  of  another 
than  Judas;  like  a  note  of  exclamation,  it  ex- 
presses surprise  that  Thomas,  a  member  of  the 
Apostolic  band,  was  absent  when  the  risen  Saviour 
appeared  to  His  disciples  (Jn  20^').  But  St.  John 
also  applies  the  phrase  to  Judas,  giving  it  a  position 
in  which  its  tragic  and  pathetic  empnasis  cannot 
be  mistaken  :  *  You — the  twelve,  did  not  I  choose  ? 
and  of  you  one  is  a  devil.  Now  he  spake  of  Judas, 
the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot ;  for  it  wsis  he  that  was 
about  to  betray  him — one  of  the  twelve '  (6'®*  'M. 
St.  John's  phrase  (cfs  iK  tC)v  du>deKa)  differs  slightly 
from  that  used  by  the  Synoptists  {eU  rCbv  SiJoSeKa) ; 
Westeott  su|;:gests  that  it  marks  *  the  unity  of  the 
body  to  which  the  unfaithful  member  belonged' 
{Com.  in  loc). 


That  Judas  was  'one  of  the  twelve'  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  problem  presented  by  his 
history.  It  implies  that  Jesus  saw  in  him  the 
material  out  of  which  an  Apostle  might  have  been 
made, — the  clay  out  of  which  a  vessel  unto  honour 
might  have  been  shaped ;  it  implies  that  Judas, 
of  free-will,  chose  to  follow  Jesus  and  to  continue 
with  Him ;  and  it  implies  that  Judas  heard  from 
the  Master's  lips  words  of  ^acious  warning  against 
the  peril  of  his  besetting  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  Judas  was  '  one  of  the  twelve '  does  • 
not  imply  that  Jesus  had  the  betrayal  in  view  . 
when  He  chose  this  Apostle  and  entrusted  hini 
with  the  common  purse;  it  does  not  imply  that 
even  in  that  most  holy  environment  Judas  was 
exempted  from  the  working  of  the  spiritual  law 
that  such  '  evil  things '  as  '  thefts  .  .  .  coveting, 
.  .  .  deceit  .  .  .proceed  from  within,  and  dehle 
the  man'  (Mk  7^');  ^^^  it  does  not  imply  that 
there  were  no  good  impulses  in  the  heart  of  Judas 
when  he  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  Of  Judas  in 
his  darkest  hour  the  words  of  LaVater  are  true :  he 
'  acted  like  Satan,  but  like  a  Satan  who  had  it  in 
him  to  be  an  Apostle.' 

In  Mk  1410  the  best  supported  reading  (KBCLM) 
is  6  ett  rwv  8d)8eKa,  with  a  note  in  RVm — *  Gr.  the 
one  of  the  twelve.'  Wright  {Synopsis  of  the  Gospels 
in  Greek,  p.  31,  cf.  p.  147)  is  of  opinion  that  Mk. 
distinctly  calls  Judas  'the  chief  of  the  twelve.' 
He  takes  6  eU  as  equal  to  6  trpGrroi,  as  in  r^  fuq.  rQv 
ffap^druv  (Mk  16^).  But  the  definite  article  is  not 
found  with  this  phrase  in  any  other  passage  in  the 
Crospels;  moreover,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  when  the  Crospels  were  written  the 
assertion  that  Judas  was  'the  chief  or  even 
primtis  inter  pares  had  a  place  in  the  original 
text.  On  the  other  hand.  Field  {Notes  on  the 
Translation  of  the  NT,  in  loc.)  is  scarcely  justified 
in  saying  '  6  elf  t&v  d.  can  mean  nothing  but  "  the 
first  (No.  1 )  of  the  twelve,"  which  b  absurd.'  *  The 
unique  reading  ma^,  however,  preserve  a  genuine 
reminiscence  of  a  time  in  the  earlier  ministry  of 
Jesus  when  Judas,  the  treasurer  of  the  ApostoliC'- 
company,  had  a  kind  of  priority.  If  this  were  so, 
there  would  come  a  time  when,  as  Wright  suggests,  • 
the  supporters  of  Judas  would  become  '  jealous  of 
the  honour  bestowed  on  Peter. 't  Jealousy  would 
account  not  only  for  the  dispute  about  rivad  claims 
to  be  the  greatest,  but  also  for  the  respective 
positions  of  Judas  and  Peter  at  the  supper- table. 
The  most  prolmble  explanation  of  the  details  given 
(Mt  26»,  Jn  13»-  28)  is  that  John  was  reclining  on 
the  right  of  Jesus;  but  Judas  'claimed  and  ob- 
tained the  chief  seat  at  the  table '  next  Jesus,  and 
was  reclining  on  His  left,  whilst  *  the  lowest  place 
was  voluntarily  taken  by  Peter,  who  felt  keenly 
the  Lord's  rebuke  of  this  strife  for  precedence ' 
(cf .  Andrews,  The  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  485 ;  Eders- 
heim,  Life  and  Times,  ii.  493). 

{d)  *A  thief* — The  meaning  of  the  statement 
that '  Judas  was  a  thief '  ( Jn  12^)  is  quite  plain,  if 
the  RV  correctly  renders  the  following  sentence  : 
'and  having  the  bag,  took  away  {ipd^ra^ev)  what 
was  put  therein.'  ^atrrd^ia  means  (1)  to  bear,  (2)  to 
bear  away,  as  in  Jn  20"  (cf.  '  cattle-lifting ').  Ite 
use  in  the  sense  of  bearing  away  secretly  or  pilfer- 
ing is  established  (cf.  Field,  op.  cit.  in  loc,).  In 
this  context  the  statement  tliat  Judas  carried  the 
money  put  into  the  bag  which  was  in  his  possession 
seems  singularly  tame,  if  it  is  not  mere  repetition. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  to  say  that  Judas  had  formed 
the  habit  of  pilfering  is  a  natural  explanation  of 

*  Swete  (Com.  in  loc.)  explains  the  phrase  as  a  contrast  with 
•/  A,«iT«/,  *  the  rest ' ;  Judas  was  '  the  only  one  of  tlie  twelve '  who 
turned  traitor. 

t  There  is  force  in  Edersheim's  remark  (Life  and  TimeMt 
ii.  636),  that '  viewed  in  its  primary  elements  (not  in  its  develop- 
ment) Peter's  character  was,  among  the  disciples,  the  likest  to 
that  of  Judas.' 
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the  assemon  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  theft. 
Weiss  {Leben  Jesu,  ii.  443)  thinks  that  *  John  had 
found  out  thefts  committed  by  the  greedy  Judas ' ; 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  tne  thefts 
were  known  to  John  at  the  time  of  Maiy*s  anoint- 
ing, for  they  may  have  come  to  light  after  that 
act,  but  before  the  narrative  was  shaped  in  this 
form. 

The  rendering  of  ipd<rral^€v  by  the  neutral  word 
'  bare '  is  adopted  by  some,  who  hold  that  John's 
words  do  not  imply  more  than  that  Judas  had  a 
thievish  disposition.  Ainger  adopts  this  interpre- 
tation in  a  finely- wrought  study  of  the  character 
of  Judas  {The  Gospel  and  Human  Life,  p.  231).  It 
is  true  in  a  sense  that  '  he  mav  have  been  a  thief 
long  before  he  began  to  steal,  but  this  exposition 
involves  the  unlikely  assumption  that  the  betrayal 
of  Jesus  was  the  *  first  act  by  which  he  converted 
his  spirit  of  greed  into  actual  money  profit.*  If 
Judas  had  not  formed  the  habit  of  pilfering,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  understand  how  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  could  be  a  real  temptation  to  him. 

Cheyne  s^et*  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  text  is 
corrupt.  In  his  conjectural  emendation  the  word  '  thief '  has  no 
place ;  he  reads  *  because  he  was  a  harsh  nmn,  and  used  to 
carry  the  common  purse '  (tn  y*^tTi<  fp  x»i  -n  itupif  /d«AA«»ri«» 
i/3«rT«^i).  'The  statement  about  Judas'  in  this  hypothetical 
text  is  then  naively  said  to  be  '  worthv  of  more  credit  than  it 
has  sometimes  received  from  advanced  critics '  (Ency,  Bibl.  ii. 
2825).  ^ 

(c)  *  Betrayer*  or  *  traitor.* — In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  in  Lk  6*'  there  is  a  variation  from 
the  phrase  by  which  Judas  is  usually  described. 
InsteiEul  of  ds  Kal  irap48utKcy  airrbv  ('  who  also  betrayed 
him,*  lit.  '  delivered  him  up  *)  St.  Luke  has  6i  iy^- 
pero  irpoSdrrfty  well  rendered  by  Field — *  who  turned 
traitor  *  (cf .  Amer.  RV  *  became  a  traitor  * ;  Wey- 
mouth, 'proved  to  be  a  traitor').  The  translation 
in  the  EV — 'wliich  was  the  traitor* — neither 
brings  out  the  force  of  ylvofjuiiy  nor  the  significance 
of  the  omission  of  the  article. 

The  statement  that  Judas  Humed  traitor*  should 
be  remembered  in  framing  or  estimating  theories 
to  account  for  his  history ;  it  confirms  what  hsis 
been  said  on  this  subject  under  (c).  From  this 
point  of  view  the  various  phrases  used  in  the 
Gospels  will  rej^ay  careful  discrimination :  most 
frequent  is  the  simple  statement  of  the  tragic  deed 
as  a  historic  fact — *who  betrayed  him*  (Mk  3*" 
irap^SujKev) ;  but  there  is  also  the  prophecy,  *  The 
Son  of  Man  is  about  to  be  betrayed '  (Mt  17**  /i^XXct 
irapadldwrdai),  and  the  statement,  when  the  time 
was  drawing  nigh,  that  the  process  had  idready 
begun,  *The  Son  of  Man  is  being  betrayed'  (Mt 
28^  irapaSiSorai).  Similarly,  Judas  is  described  as 
*  he  who  would  betray  him  *  ( Jn  6**  6  irapadihctav), 
*he  who  is  betraying  me*  (Mt  26**  6  irapait^oiJs), 
and  as  *  he  who  had  strayed  him  *  (Mt  27'  6  irapa- 
doi^f).  In  this  connexion  Jn  6^  deserves  special 
attention :  *  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  .  .  . 
who  it  was  that  should  betray  him.*  Needless 
difficulties  are  occasioned  when  'fiA>m  the  be- 
ginning* is  regarded  as  referring  to  any  period 
oefore  the  call  of  Judas ;  the  thought  seems  to  be 
that  Jesus  perceived  *  from  the  beginning '  of  His 
intercourse  with  Judas  the  spirit  that  was  in  him. 
Hence  the  statement  is  wrongly  interpreted  in  a 
fatalistic  sense.  The  rendering,  *  Jesus  knew  who 
it  was  that  would  betray  him '  has  the  advantage 
of  suggesting  that  Jesus  discerned  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  His  unfaithful  Apostle,  and  knew 
that  '  the  germ  of  the  traitor-spirit  was  already  in 
the  heart  of  Judas*  (cf.  W.  F.  MouJton  in  Schatfs 
Popular  Commentary,  in  lor.).* 

if)  *A  d^vil,*  —  m  Jn  6™  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  hopes  of  Jesus  when  He  chose  (^^eX- 

•  Our  Lord's  words  to  Pilate,  '  He  that  delivered  me  unto 
thee  hath  greater  sin'  (Jn  19"),  are  sometimes  applied  to 
Judas;  but  the  reference  is  almost  certainly  to  Caiapnaa. 


e^dfiriv)  the  Twelve,  and  His  present  grief  over  the 
moral  deterioration  of  one  whose  nature  is  now 
devilish  {8id^o\6t  4<mp).  Our  Lord's  spiritual  dis- 
course to  the  multitude  brought  all  wno  heard  it 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways ;  it  shattered  the  hopes 
of  those  who  were  eager  to  share  in  the  elories  of 
an  earthly  kingdom.  On  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Apostles  that  t^hing  also  cast  its  searching  light ; 
to  Jesus,  though  not  to  Peter  (v.^),  it  was  plain 
that  Judas  was  at  heart  a  deserter, — in  sympathy 
with  those  who  *  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  him.*  What  Jesus  detected  in  Judas  was  *  a 
sudden  crystallization  of  evil,  diabolic  purpose, 
which  made  him  a  very  adversary  of  the  one 
whom  he  called  friend*  (Wright,  op,  cit,  in  loc.). 
But  an  adversary  is  not  an  irreconcilable  foe ;  the 
assertion  taken  m  its  full  strength  of  meaning  is 
a  message  of  conciliation  as  well  as  of  wammg. 
It  involved  no  lowering  of  the  position  of  Judas 
among  the  Twelve,  for  his  name  is  not  mentioned  ; 
and  it  assuredly  involved  no  relaxing  of  our  Lord's 
eflforts  to  scatter  with  the  light  of  love  the  gloom 
which  was  creeping  into  the  heart  of  one  whom  He 
had  chosen  *  to  be  with  him.*  A  strained  inter- 
pretation of  the  saying  underlies  the  statement 
that  it  *  appears  to  be  mconsistent  with  the  equal 
confidence  m  all  the  disciples  shown  by  Jesus 
according  to  the  Synoptic  tradition'  {Ency.  Bibl. 
ii.  2624).  'No  man,*  says  Pressens^,  'could  be 
more  akin  to  a  devil  than  a  perverted  apostle* 
{Jejnis  Christ,  p.  324). 

ig)  ^  Son  of  perdition.* — The  Gr.  word  rendered 
'perdition*  in  this  phrase  (Jn  W^y  is  dxc^Xeta, 
which  signifies  the  state  of  hein^  lost.  It  is  the 
substantive  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
main  verb  of  the  sentence  (dirc^Xero).  The  con- 
nexion of  thought  is  not  easy  to  reproduce  in 
English.  Ainger  {op.  cit.  p.  227)  brings  out  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  a  paraphrase :  '  None  of 
them  Ls  lost,  out  he  whose  very  nature  it  was^  to 
be  lost — he  (that  is  to  say)  whose  insensibility  to 
the  Divine  touch,  whose  irresponsiveness  to  the 
heavenly  discipline,  made  it  a  certainty  that  he 
should  rail  away.*  The  apostasy  of  Judas  is  traced 
to  the  '  natural  gravitation '  of  his  character.  By 
a  well-known  Hebraism  Judas  is  described  as  the 
'  son  of '  thp  t  which  stamps  his  nature ;  he  is  of 
such  a  character  that  his  proper  state  is  one  of  loss 
(cf.  2  Th  2*).  The  same  word  (dirc^Xeta)  is  rendered 
*  waste  *  in  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Mary's  anoint- 
ing (Mt  26',  Mk  \A*),  *To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?*  was  the  expression  of  indication  of  'some* 
(Mk.)  of  the  disciples;  perhaps  it  was  originally 
the  question  of  Judas,  though  St.  John  does  not 
say  so.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  he  whose 
audible  murmur,  '  Why  this  loss  or  waste  ?  *  was 
echoed  by  the  other  disciples  is  himself  described 
by  Jesus  as  *  the  son  of  loss  * — '  the  waster.* 

This  verse  (Jn  VP^  is  often  appealed  to  by  rival  champions  of 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  In-  Bishop  Sanderson's  Works 
(v.  324  f.)  there  is  a  letter  to  him  from  H.  Hammond,  who 
affirms  that '  here  it  is  expressly  said  that  Judas,  though  by  his 
apostajBv  now  become  the  son  of  perdition,  was  by  God  given  to 
Cnrist/  But  the  true  reading  is,  'I  kept  them  in  thv  name 
which  thou  hast  given  me '  (S.\\  and  the  thought  (cf.  v.»  *  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  0  is  rather  that  '  they  m  whom  the 
Father's  object  is  attained '  are  those  '  given '  to  the  Son ;  Judas, 
therefore,  was  not  so  given.  *To  suppose  Uiat  Judas  is  now 
brought  before  us  as  one  originally  doomed  to  perdition,  and 
that  nis  character  was  but  the  evolving  of  his  doom,  would  con- 
tradict  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  Hebraic  expression  "son 
of"  (which  always  takes  for  granted  moral  choice),  but  the 
whole  teaching  of  this  Qospel.  In  no  book  of  the  NT  is  the  idea 
of  ^^ill,  of  choice  on  the  part  of  man,  brought  forward  so  re- 
peatedly and  with  so  great  an  emphasis'  (W.  F.  Moulton,  op. 
cit.  in  loe.). 

iii.  Other  NT  References  to  Judas.— («) 
Before  the  Betrayal. — The  obscurity  which  rests 
upon  the  early  history  of  Judas  accounts  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  difficulty  of  estimating  his  character. 
But  for  occasional  allusions  in  the  Fourth  Grospel, 
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all  that  is  related  of  him  before  the  Betrayal  is 
that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  Twelve,  and  tnat  he 
tamed  traitor.  There  is,  however,  a  statement 
peculiar  to  St.  Luke  among  the  Synoptists,  which 
18  obviously  intended  to  furnish  an  explanation  of 
the  act  of  Betrayal — *  Satan  entered  into  Judas' 
{22^).  It  finds  a  fitting  place  in  the  introduction 
to  the  narrative  of  the  Betrayal  in  the  psycholo- 
gical Gospel  which  so  often  gives  internal  reasons ; 
'  the  Gospel  of  the  physician  is  also  the  Gospel  of 
the  psychologist  *  (Alexander,  Leading  Ideas  of  the 
Gospels,  p.  107).  The  same  phrase,  *  Satan  entered 
into  him  {eUrijXOev  elt  Ucivov  b  Zaravaf ),  is  also  found 
in  Jn  13^,  and  it  is  preceded  by  the  statement  (13^) 
that  the  devil  had  '  already  put  into  the  heart  (^diy 
Bc^XjlKinot  eis  r^y  KapSUip)  of  Judas  *  the  thought  o^ 
betrayal.  It  is  true,  as  Cheyne  says  {Ency.  Bibl. 
ii.  2625),  that  in  Jn.  we  have  *a  modification  of 
the  Synoptic  tradition,'  but  that  is  not  equivalent 
to  *  quite  a  different  account.'  So  far  from  assert- 
ing that '  it  was  at  the  Last  Supper  that  the  hate- 
ful idea  occurred  to  Judas,'  St.  John  prefaces  his 
description  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Supper  {Selwyov 
yivofUvov)  by  the  emphatic  assertion  that  *  already ' 
{1i5rj)y  i.e,  at  some  time  other  than  the  Supper,  tne 
suggestion  of  the  devil  had  been  entertained  by 
Judas.  In  St.  Luke's  brief  account  it  is  said,  once 
for  all,  that  'Satan  entered  into  Judas.'  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  genesis  of  the  foul  purpose  is 
distinguisheld  from  its  consummation  ;  the  Satanic 
influences  were  not  irresistible  ;  the  devil  haid  not 
full  possession  of  the  heart  of  Judas  until,  '  after 
the  sop,'  he  acted  on  the  suggestion  which  had  then 
become  his  own  resolve. 

The  Fourth  Grospel  also  makes  the  Anointing  at 
Bethany  (12^*)  a  definite  stage  in  the  process 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  'demonizing'  of 
Judas,  but  is  better  described  as  his  *  giving  place 
to  the  devil '  (Eph  4").  St.  Luke  does  not  mention 
Mary's  anointing.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
have  full  accounts  of  it,  but  Judas  is  not  named ; 
yet  immediately  after  the  narrative  of  the  Anoint- 
ing both  Mt.  and  Mk.  place  Judas'  offer  to  the 
chief  priests  to  betray  Jesus  for  money,  thus 
clearly  recognizing  an  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two  events.  St.  John  explains  this  sequence 
by  adding  the  si^ificant  detail  that  the  murmur- 
ing against  Marps  waste  of  ointment  had  its  origin 
in  the  heart  of  Juda&  Our  Lord's  defence  of 
Mary's  beautiful  deed  implied  a  rebuke  to  Judas, 
and  unmasked  his  hypocrisy ;  moreover,  our  Lord's 

Slain  references  to  His  coming  death  involved  the 
isillusionment  of  His  ambitious  Apostle.  The 
reproof  would  rankle ;  the  disappointment  would 
be  acute.  The  angr^  spirit  engendered  by  such 
emotions  is  closely  akin  to  the  spirit  of  treachery 
and  revenge.  On  insuiiicient  grounds,  therefore, 
Gould  speaks  of  '  John's  evident  attempt  to  belittle 
Judas'  {Int,  Crit.  Com.,  note  on  Mic  14*).  No 
more  likely  origin  of  the  murmuring,  which  was 
not  confined  to  Judas  (Mk  14^  Mt  26^),  is  sug- 
gested. On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  belittling  St.  John  ;  his  addition  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  justifies  their  association  of 
Mary  8  anointing  with  Judas'  desertion  of  Christ ; 
it  also  furnishes  a  link  between  the  Anointing  of 
which  St.  Luke  ^ives  no  account  and  his  statement 
'  Satan  entered  into  Judas,' — that  statement  is  the 
psychological  explanation  of  the  actions  of  Judsis 
recorded  in  the  narratives  of  the  Anointing  and 
the  Last  Supper. 

(b)  Descrwina  the  Betrayal, — In  the  Passion 
narratives  all  the  Gospels  refer  to  our  Lord's  con- 
sciousness of  His  approaching  Betrayal ;  all  record 
His  announcement,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper, 
of  the  presence  of  the  Betrayer ;  and  all  mention 
the  consternation  and  self-questioning  of  the 
Apostles  to  which  that  statement  gave  rise  (Mk 


14H«-,  Mt  26«"f-,  Lk  22*i«-,  Jn  IZ^^-).  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  (Weiss)  that  Judas  was  defi- 
"iiitely  indicated  by  our  Lord's  words,  'He  that 
dipped  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same 
shall  betray  me'  (Mt  26^).  Before  the  lamb  was 
placed  on  the  table,  each  guest  dipped  his  own 
Dread  into  the  bitter  sauce  and  ate  the  sop.  The 
aorist  participle  (6  ^/x/Sd^as)  refers  to  this  act,  but 
does  not  necessarily  fix  its  time;  as  thus  inter- 
preted, the  phrase  is  in  harmony  with  the  vague 
expression  '  that  man,'  used  twice  in  v.^,  with  the 
passage  quoted  (Jn  13^^)  from  Ps  41*  ('He  that 
eateth  my  bread ' ;  cf .  *  messmate '),  and  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  Mk  14*^  where  the  present  par- 
ticiple is  used  (6  cfipairrdftcpos).  An  addition  to  the 
Synoptic  tradition  is  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  describes  Jesus  as  ^ving  a  sop  to  Judas 
(13^).  At  Eastern  meals  this  was  a  mark  of  special 
attention  (cf.  Macmillan,  *  A  Mock  Sacrament,'  in 
ExpT  iii.  107  f . ) ;  our  Lord's  action  would  indicate 
the  traitor  to  the  disciple  who  was  '  leaning  back ' 
on  His  breast,  though  it  left  John,  like  the  rest,  in 
ienorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  with  which 
Jesus  urged  Judas  to  hasten  the  work  he  was 
already  doing  (v.*').  To  the  traitor  himself  the 
words  of  Jesus,  gradually  narrowing  in  their  range 
and  therefore  increasing  in  intensity,  were  at  once 
a  tender  appeal  and  a  final  warning.  St.  Matthew 
alone  records  the  question  of  Judas,  'Is  it  I, 
Babbi  ? '  and  our  Lord's  answer,  '  Thou  hast  said ' 
.  (26^).  If  Judas  had  the  chief  seat  at  the  table  next 
to  Jesus  (cf.  above,  ii.  (c)),  the  assent  conveyed, 
perhaps  in  a  whisper  and  certainly  not  in  the 
ordinary  form  (cf.  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus, 
308  f.),  must  have  had  for  him  a  tragic  significance. 
As  Zahn  points  out  {op.  cit,  in  loc.),  the  prefixed 
pronoun  in  <rif  eliras  heightens  the  contrast  oetween 
the  questioner  and  the  speaker,  and  conveys  the 
meaning,  '  What  thou  hast  said,  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  say.'  St.  Matthew  does  not  state  that  at 
this  juncture  Judas  left  the  Supper-table,  but  the 
next  allusion  to  Judas  (v.^)  implies  an  absence  of 
some  duration.  The  probable  solution  of  the  much- 
discussed  problem,  *  Did  Judas  eat  the  Passover?' 
is  that,  although  he  ate  the  sop  given  to  him  by 
Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Supper,  he  had  gone 
out  into  the  darkness  (Jn  13^)  before  Jesus  gave 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  to  His  disciples.  It  is  true 
that  in  Lk  22  the  narrative  of  the  Supper  precedes 
our  Lord's  announcement  of  the  Betrayer's  presence, 
•  but  the  'order'  (1*)  characteristic  of  this  Grospel 
does  not  imply  chronological  sequence  in  every 
detail ;  Wrignt  {op.  cit.  p.  132)  accounts  for  the 
variation  from  the  parallel  passages  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  St.  Luke  was  influencea  by  the  language 
of  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  11» 

In  their  accounts  of  the  actual  Betrayal  of  our 
Lord  the  Synoptists  state  that  the  kiss  of  Judas 
was  the  prearranged  signal  for  His  arrest  (Mk 
.14«,  Mt  28*» ;  cf.  Lk  22").  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
nothing  is  said  of  the  kiss,  but  a  graphic  account 
is  given  of  our  Lord's  unexpected  declaration  to 
His  foes  that  He  was  the  Nazarene  for  whom  they 
were  seeking  (18^).  The  silence  of  St.  John  is  no 
proof  that  the  kiss  was  not  given ;  nor  is  the  fact 
which  he  records  any  evidence  that  the  kiss  was 
superfluous.  A  sufficient  motive  for  the  self-mani- 
festation of  Jesus  is  mentioned :  '  let  these  go  their 
way'  (v.*) ;  such  a  request  is  appropriate  whether 
the  kiss  of  Judas  be  placed  oefore  or  after  the 
question  of  Jesus,  'Whom  seek  ye?*  If  before, 
our  Lord  supplemented  the  Betrayer's  signal  owing 
to  the  hesitancy  of  the  awestruck  soldiers,  who 
shrank  from  arresting  Him.  If  after,  Jndas  must 
have  been  disconcerted  by  our  Lord's  action ;  the 
kiss  would  not  be  given  until  later,  when,  as  his 
courage  returned,  he  did  not  scruple  to  kiss  his 
Master  with  the  unnecessary  demonstration  of  a 
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feigned  affection  (icare^i7<rev,  Mk  14*  Mt  26*»). 
Our  Lord's  discernment  of  the  evil  purpose  under- 
lying this  emotional  display  is  indicated  W  His 
question,  '  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man 
with  a  kiss?'  (Lk  22«).  In  Mt  26»  Jesus  is  re- 
ported  to  have  also  said  (RV),  '  Friend,  do  that  for 
which  thou  art  come  *  (cf.  AV  *  Friend,  wherefore 
art  thou  come  ? '). 

Bruce  {Expo*,  Or.  Tai.  in  foe.)  takes  the  laconic  phrase  \4  • 
wmfu  as  a  *  question  in  effect,  though  not  in  form ' ;  its  probable 
meaning  Is  'Comrade,  and  as  a  comrade  here?'  (cf.  Bengel,  in 
loe.  *Hoeeine  iliud  est  eujut  eauta  adest'}.  Blass  unneoes* 
tarily  (cf.  22i2)  changes  irm^t  into  «J^  which  yields  the 
meaning  'take  away  that  for  which  thou  art  come/  or  *Brt 
here,*  aocordinfl'  as  ^rapu  is  taken  from  -rtiptitat  or  wtt^utiu. 
CTheyne  {Eney,  Bibl,  ii.  2626)  conjectures  that  the  true  reading 
is  uT«viVti,  *  tiiou  actest  a  part,'  or  *  thou  art  no  friend  of  mine ' ; 
*rmf%  is  got  rid  of  as  a  dittograph. 

(c)  After  the  Betrayal. — In  three  of  the  Grospels 
(Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.)  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Betrayer 
after  the  arrest  of  Jesus ;  but  Mt  27*'^*  relates  the 
after-history  and  fate  of  Judas  as  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  The  ascription  to  Jeremiah  of  Zee  11'' 
18  probably  due  to  a  failure  of  memory ;  the 
passage  is  freely  quoted,  and  ma^r  include  reminis- 
cences of  the  language  of  Jeremiah  (cf.  18**-  19*'' 
32*'')'  The  absence  of  'Upefdov  from  some  of  the 
Old  Lat.  and  ancient  Syr.  VSS  shows  that  the 
name  was  a  stumbling-block  to  early  translators 
of  the  NT.  Zahn  {Gesch,  des  NT  Kanons,  ii.  696) 
says  that  the  Nazarenes  had  a  Hebrew  MS  ascribed 
to  Jeremiali,  in  which  the  passage  is  found  ver- 
batim,— 'manifestly  an  Apocryphon  invented  to 
save  the  honour  of  Matthew/  The  variations 
from  the  Heb.  and  LXX  are  not  consistent  with 
the  theory  that  the  Evangelist's  narrative  is  a 
legend  evolved  from  the  passage  in  Zechariah ; 
they  are  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the 
facts  suggested  the  prophecy.  J.  H.  Bernard 
{Expositor t  6th  series,  ix.  422  ff.)  shows  that  St. 
Matthew's  account  must  be  based  upon  *  a  tradi- 
tion independent  of  the  prophecy  cited.*  The 
'  salient  features '  of  this  tradition  are  thus  sum- 
marizcMi — *  (a)  Judas,  stricken  by  remorse,  returned 
the  money  paid  him ;  (h)  he  hanged  himself  in 
despair ;  (c)  the  priests  with  the  money  bought  a 
fiela  called  the  "Potter's  Field,"  which  was  hence- 
forth called  ^Afyobt  Al/iiaroj ;  (rf)  the  field  was  used 
as  a  cemetery  tor  foreigners.'  The  point  of  con- 
nexion between  the  fact  and  the  prophecy  is  the 
exact  correspondence  between  the  amount  paid  for 
the  prophet's  hire  and  for  the  prophet  of  Nazareth's 
betrayal.  In  both  cases  the  pcutry  sum  was  the 
expression  of  the  nation's  ingratitude ;  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  was  the  price  of  a  slave  (Ex  21**). 
Meditating  on  the  details  of  the  Betrayal,  the 
Evangelist  called  to  mind  the  experience  of  Zech- 
ariah, and  saw  in  it  the  foresnadowing  of  the 
treatment  of  Jesus  in  which  the  sin  of  a  thankless 
people  reached  its  climax. 

In  Ac  !"•  *•  a  different  account  of  the  death  of 
Judas  is  given.  Plummer  regards  the  tradition 
preserved  m  the  Gospel  as  '  nearer  in  time  to  the 
event,  and  probably  nearer  to  the  truth '  (Hastings' 
DB  ii.  798*).  Bartlet  holds  that  the  Lukan  tra- 
dition 'represents  the  actual  facts  most  nearly' 
('Acts'  in  Cent,  Bible,  Note  A).  The  chief  argu- 
ment for  the  latter  view  is  a  saying  of  Papias  which 
resembles  the  statement  in  Acts,  though  it  adds 
repulsive  details  (Cramer,  Catena  on  Aft.),  Dr. 
Rendel  Harris,  AJTh  iv.  490  ff.,  thinks  that  the 
Papias  tradition  is  'the  fountainhead  of  the  Judas 
legends,  to  which  fountainhead  Luke  lies  nearer 
than  Matthew.'  The  difficulties  involved  in  this 
supposition  are,  (1)  that  it  treats  the  account  in 
Matthew  as  'a  mere  substitution';  (2)  that  it 
involves  the  conjecture  of  an  original  reading  in 
Acts,  'he  swelled  up  and  burst  asunder.'  It  is 
more  probable  that  toe  Papias  story  contains  later 


additions  from  folk-lore  than  that  the  present 
text  of  Acts  omits  essential  details.  Dr.  Harris 
points  out  striking  coincidences  between  the  Judas 
narratives  and  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Nadan, 
the  traitorous  nephew  of  Abikar,  Sennacherib's 
grand  vizier ;  but  the  parallel  does  not  prove  that 
the  Ahi^ar  stories  are  *  the  literary  parent '  of  the 
Judas  stories.  Knowling  {Expos,  Gr.  Test,  in  loc,) 
rightly  says :  '  \yhatever  may  be  alleged  as  to 
the  growth  of  popular  fancy  and  tradition  in  the 
later  account  m  Acts  of  the  death  of  Judas,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  contrast  unfavourably  with  the 
details  given  by  Papias,  Fragment  18,  which 
Blass  describes  as  "  insulsissima  et  foedissima."' 
See,  further,  Akeldama. 

iv.  The  Character  of  Judas. — (a)  The  good 
motives  theory, — Many  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  action  of  Judas  as  arising  not  from  treachery 
and  avarice,  but  from  an  Tionest  endeavour  to 
arouse  Jesus  to  action  and  to  hasten  His  Messianic 
triuniph.  Modem  writers  reproduce,  with  slight 
modifications,  the  theory  to  which  the  charm  of 
De  (^incey's  literary  style  has  imparted  a  fascina- 
tion out  of  all  proportion  to  its  prooability  ( Works, 
vi.  21  ff. ;  cf.  Whately,  Essaifs  on  Dangers  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  Discourse  lii.).  The  theory  as- 
sumes (1)  that  Jesus,  like  Hamlet,  was  'sublimely 
over-gifted  for  purposes  of  specidation,  «  .  .  but 
not  correspondingly  endowed  for  the  business  of 
action ' ;  (2)  that  Judas  was  alive  to  the  danger 
resulting  from  this  morbid  feature  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  Jesus,  and  acted  not  from  perfidy,  but 
with  a  genuine  conviction  that  if  Christ's  kingdom 
was  to  be  set  up  on  earth.  He  'must  be  compro- 
mised before  doubts  could  have  time  to  form.' 
This  theory  implies  that  the  judgment  of  Judas 
was  at  fault,  but  that  he  haa  no  evil  intent ;  it 
finds  no  support  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  our  Lord's  stem  words  of  con- 
demnation. 

{b)  The  Satan  incarnate  theory, — Dante  (Inferno^ 
xxxiv.  62)  places  Judas  in  the  Giudecca,  the  lowest 
circle  of  the  frozen  deep  of  Hell,  accounting  him 
a  sharer  in  the  sin  of  Satan,  inasmuch  as  his 
treachery  was  aggravated  by  ingratitude  towards 
his  benefactor.  A  similar  tendency  to  set  Judas 
apart  as  the  arch -villain  is  manifest  in  works 
which  reflect  the  popular  imagination.  Critics  of 
the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion-play  complain  that 
the  Betrayer  is  represented  as  a  low,  cunning 
rascal,  and  is  often  made  to  look  ridiculous.  But 
the  comic  personifications  of  Judas,  as  of  Satan 
himself,  in  folk-lore  are  really  tokens  of  popular 
abhorrence  (cf.  Biittner,  Judas  Ischarioth,  p.  11  f.) ; 
they  are  the  result  of  regarding  him  as  an  mcama- 
tion  of  Satanic  wickedness.  Daub,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  a  speculative  work  on  the  relation  of 
good  to  evil  {Judas  Ischarioth,  oder  Betrachtun^en 
uber  das  Bose  im  Verhdltniss  zum  Guten),  conceives 
Judas  as  the  Satanic  kingdom  personified  in  con- 
trast with  Jesus  who  is  tne  Divine  kingdom  per- 
sonified;  Judas  is  'an  incarnation  of  tne  devU.' 
Dr.  Fairbaim,  who  gives  {Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  p.  264 f.)  a  succinct  summary  of  Daubs 
'  gruesome  book,'  truly  says  that  he  is  '  unjust  to 
Judas,  sacrificing  his  historical  and  moral  signifi- 
cance to  a  speculative  theory.'  The  practical 
effect  of  such  exaggerations  of  the  innate  vice 
of  Judas  is  to  place  him  outside  the  pale  of 
humanity ;  but  they  are  as  untrue  to  the  Evan- 
gelists' delineation  of  his  character  as  are  the 
attempts  to  explain  away  his  sin.  The  same 
objection  may  oe  urged  against  theories  which 
portray  Judas  as  a  mere  compound  of  malice  and 
greed,  uninfluenced  by  any  high  impulse  or  noble 
ambition.  In  the  Gospels  he  appears  as  a  man 
'  of  like  nature  with  ourselves ' ;  he  was  both 
tempted  of  the  devil  and  'drawn  away  by  his 
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own  luBt ' ;  Satan  approached  his  soul  along 
avennes  by  which  he  araws  near  to  us;  he  was 
not  'twofold  more  a  son  of  hell'  than  ourselves 
(Mt  2S^);  he  went  to  'his  own  place'  in  the 
'outer  darkness,'  because  he  turned  awav  from 
the  '  light  of  life ' ;  the  darkness  '  blinded  his 
eyes'  Mcause  he  would  not  abide  in  the  light, 
tnough  'the  true  light'  was  shining  upon  nim 
(cf.  1  Jn  2«). 

(c)  The  mingled  motives  theory, — The  key  to  the 
complex  problem  of  the  character  of  Judas  is  not 
to  be  found  in  a  single  word.  The  desire  to 
simplify  his  motives  has  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
an  attempt  to  exonerate  him  from  guilt ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  a  description  of  him  as  the 
devil  incarnate.  The  truth  lies  between  the  two 
extremes ;  in  Judas,  possibilities  of  good  were  un- 
realized because  he  'gave  place  to  tne  devil.'  It 
is  a  mistake  to  set  one  motive  over  against  another, 
as  though  a  man  of  covetous  disposition  maj  not 
also  be  ambitious,  and  as  though  an  ambitious 
man  may  not  also  be  jealous.  The  references  to 
Judas  in  the  Grospels,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  called  in  this  article,  furnish  reasons, 
it  is  l!elieved,  for  saying  that  Judas  was  swayed 
by  all  three  motives,  one  being  sometimes  more 
prominent  than  another,  and  the  one  reacting 
upon  the  other.  It  may  well  be  that  ambition 
would,  for  a  time,  restrain  covetousness,  and  yet 
revive  it  in  the  hour  of  disappointment;  whilst, 
in  turn,  jealousy  would  embitter,  and  covetousness 
would  degrade  ambition. 

(a)  Violence  is  done  to  the  statements  of  the 
Evajigelists  when  covetousness  is  eliminated  from 
the  motives  which  influenced  Judas.  His  covetous 
disposition  is  not  incompatible  either  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus  of  his  own  free  will, 
or  with  his  position  of  trust,  or  with  his  remorse 
at  the  conseauences  of  his  perfidy.  (1)  The  call 
of  Jesus  would  arouse  '  a  new  afiection,'  powerful 
enough  to  expel  for  a  time  all  selfish  greed,  even 
though  Judas,  like  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  cher- 
ished the  hope  of  attaining  to  honour  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  (2)  His  appointment  by  Jesus 
to  a  position  of  trust  scarcely  '  proves  that  he  was 
no  lover  of  money '  (Fairbaim,  op.  cU.  p.  266) ;  to 
entrust  a  man  possessing  more  than  ordinary 
business  ^ts  with  the  common  cash-box  is  to 
provide  him  with  an  opportunity  of  honourable 
service  which  may  become  the  occasion  of  his 
downfall;  it  was  along  the  line  of  his  capacity 
to  handle  moneys  that  the  temptation  came  to 
Judas  to  handle  them  to  his  own  gain.  (3)  The 
objection  that  the  remorse  of  Judas  discredits  the 
idea  of  his  being  actuated  by  greed  of  money  has 
force  only  when  covetousness  is  regarded  as  the 
sole  motive  of  the  betrayal.  What  we  know  of 
the  conduct  of  Judas  towards  the  close  of  his 
career  suggests  that  covetousness — the  sin  against 
which  Jesus  had  so  earnestly  warned  His  disciples 
— was  once  more  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

(j9)  To  say  that  Judas  was  ambitious  is  not  to 
differentiate  him  from  his  fellow-Apostles.  The 
contrast  between  him  and  them  was  gradually 
brought  to  light  as  together  they  listened  to  the 
spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus;  that  contrast  is  de- 
nnitely  marked  by  St.  John  when  he  first  men- 
tions Judas  (6'").  It  was  a  time  of  crisis;  the 
Apostles  had  been  severely  tested  (1)  by  the 
refusal  of  Jesus  to  accept  the  homage  of  the 
Galilaean  crowd,  who  had  oeen  impressSi  by  His 
recent  miracles  and  desired  perforce  to  make  Him 
king ;  (2)  by  the  searching  question,  *  Would  ye 
also  go  away?'  (v.*')  put  by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve, 
when  Master  and  disciples  were  alike  saddened  by 
the  desertion  of  the  many.  St.  Peter  thought  he 
was  speaking  for  all  the  Twelve  when  he  m«ule  his 
confession  of  faith ;  but  within  that  select  circle 


there  was  one  who  had  not  found  in  Christ  all 
that  he  was  seeking.  Jesus  saw  that  already  in 
spirit  Judas  was  a  deserter,  and,  as  Westcott 
points  out,  a  man  who  regards  Christ '  in  the  light 
of  his  own  selfish  views'  is  'turning  good  into 
evil'  (9ia/3<iXXe(y),  and  is,  therefore,  a  nutaker  of 
'that  which  is  essential  to  the  devil's  nature' 
(Speaker's  Com.  in  loc.).  It  was  in  the  light  of 
the  Betrayal  that  St.  John  came  not  only  to 
recQ^ize  in  Judas  the  disloyal  Apostle  to  whom 
Christ  referred  without  mentioning  his  name,  but 
also  to  perceive  the  significance  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  'One  of  you  is  a  devU'  (Q"^).  The  whole 
incident  shows  that  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus 
had  proved  a  disillusionment  to  Judas;  when  he 
joined  the  disciples  of  Christ,  he  hoped  for  more 
than  '  words  of  eternal  life ' ;  baffled  ambition  was 
one  of  the  motives  which  prompt^  him  to  do  the 
devil's  work  of  betrayal. 

(7)  Reasons  for  believing  that  jealousy  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  led  Judas  to  turn  traitor 
have  been  given  above  (cf.  ii.  (c)).  An  ambitious 
man  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  temptation. 
It  would  embitter  Judas  to  realize  that  he  was 
in  a  false  position  owing  to  his  misconception  of 
the  aims  of  Christ,  that  his  chances  of  advance- 
ment in  the  coming  kingdom  were  dwindling,  and 
'that  some  of  the  least  of  his  brethren  would  be 
.greater  than  he.  In  proportion  as  others  gained 
a  higher  place  than  himself  in  the  esteem  of  Christ, 
the  expectations  he  had  been  cherishing  would 
fade.  '  Trifles  light  as  air  are  to  the  jealous  con* 
firmation '  of  their  fears.  Fuller  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  Judas  would  probably  enable  us  to  see  this 
sin  in  germ.  It  may  also  be,  as  Ainger  suggests 
{op.  cit.  p.  234),  that  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
because  'there  was  so  little  to  tell.'  Judas  is 
described  as  'a  sullen  and  silent  person  .  .  . 
dwelling  ever  on  himself  —  how  he  should  profit 
if  the  cause  were  victorious,  how  he  might  suffer 
if  the  cause  should  fail.'  Such  a  man  would  be 
prone  to  jealousy  and  *  fit  for  treasons.' 

Whether  covetousness,  ambition,  or  jealousy 
was  the  basal  motive  of  Judas  when  he  betrayed 
Jesus,  it  is  difiicult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say.  It 
is  probable  that  the  flame  of  resentment,  kindled 
by  bafiied  ambition,  was  fanned  by  maJi^  jealou^ 
and  base  desire  to  snatch  at  paltry  gam  when  all 
seemed  lost.  That  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  tor- 
mented Judas  does  not  prove  tnat  they  had  never 
attracted  him ;  that  he  keenly  suffered  from  the 

Eangs  of  remorse  makes  neither  his  evil  deed  nor 
is  evil  motives  good.  All  that  we  are  warranted 
in  sajdng  is  well  expressed  by  Bruce  [The  Trainings 
of  the  Twelve,  p.  367) :  *  He  was  bad  enough  to  do 
tne  deed  of  infamy,  and  good  enough  to  be  unable 
to  bear  the  burden  of  ito  guilt.  Woe  to  such  a 
man  !  Better  for  him,  indeed,  that  he  had  never 
been  bom ! ' 

V.  References  to  Judas  in  post  -  Bibucai* 
Literature.  —  (a)  Apocryphal  loorks.  —  In  the 
Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  Judas  Iscariot  is 
mentioned  (§  2).  In  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the 
Childhood  (§  35)  Judas  is  represented  as  possessed 
by  Satan  at  the  birth  of  Jesus;  he  tried  to  bite 
Jesus,  but  could  not;  he  did,  however,  strike 
Jesus,  and  immediately  Satan  went  forth  from 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  mad  dog.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Judas  (Iren.  adv.  Haer.  i.  31 ;  cf.  Epiph.  xxxviii. 
1.  3)  the  Cainites — an  important  Gnostic  sect — are 
said  to  have  declared  '  that  Judas  the  traitor  .  .  . 
knowing  the  truth  as  no  others  did,  alone  accom- 
plished the  mystery  of  the  betrayal.*  In  the  Acts 
of  Peter  (§8),  Peter  speaks  of  Judas  as  his  *  fellow- 
dfisciple  and  fellow-apostle ' ;  he  also  refers  to  his 
'godless  act  of  betrayal.'  In  the  Acts  of  Thomas 
(§  32)  the  dragon  or  serpent  says,  'I  am  he  who 
inflamed  and  bribed  Judas  to  deliver  the  Messiah 
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to  death.'  L&ter  {§  84),  there  is  a  wnmiiiK  agaiiutt 
*  tht^ft,  which  enticed  Judas  Iscaiiot  anu  caused 
him  to  hftng  himBelf.'  The  at-count  ol  the  deoth 
of  the  BcrpcDt  (g  32)  prubably  contains  reminis- 
cences  of  the  etory  of  the  death  of  Judos ;  after 
sncking  tlie  poison  the  8eri)eDt  '  began  to  swell,' 
and  ultimately  '  borxt.'  Dr.  Rendei  Uarris  {op. 
tit.  p.  508)  qnot«i  from  Solomon  of  Bassora,  7M 
BooUofthe  Ba,  theintereBtingeompariiioa:  'Judas 
Iscariot,  the  betrayer,  .  .  .  was  like  unto  the 
serpent,  because  he  dealt  craftily  with  the  Lord.' 

(o)  Early  Christian  tortftnaf. ^Clement  of  Rome 
(1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  JtlvL  8)  eombmea  ■  the  ivorde  spoken 
W  our  Lord  with  regard  to  Judaa'  (Mt  26"= 
Hk  14")  with  *a  saying  recorded  in  another  con- 
nexion in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels'  {cf.  Mt  1B«- 
■etc.).  Hennas  (Ci*.  iv.  ii.  6)  probably  borrows 
The  same  saying  from  the  Sj'noptUts,  '  tlie  change 
being  no  greater  than  we  may  expect  when  there 
IB  no  express  quotation '  (cf.  Toe  NT  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  pp.  61,  121). 

Papias  refers  to  the  horrible  end  of  Judas  (cf. 
above,  iii.  (c))  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  '  Expoai- 
tiotiB  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord '  (Cramer,  Caterut 
in  Mat.  37).  From  the  same  book  Iremeus  {adv. 
Bar.  V.  3^')  quotes  an  'unwritten'  sayinK  of 
Jeens,  foretelling  days  when  the  earth  shall  be 
marvellously  fruitful,  and  the  animals  shall  be  at 
peace.  Papiaa  further  says  that  '  when  the  traitor 
Judas  did  not  give  credit  to  these  things,  and  put 
the  question,  "How  then  can  things  about  to 
bring  forth  so  abundantly  lie  wrought  by  the 
Lord!"  the  Lord  declared,  "They  who  shall  come 
to  these  [times]  shall  see."' 

Tertullian,  like  IteoiEus  (cf.  above,  v.  (o)),  con- 
demns the  Cainitee  because  they  held  the  conduct 
of  Judas  to  be  meritorious  ;  he  represents  them  as 
aajine {adv. oinnes If areMi,  ii.);  'Judaa, observing 
that  Christ  wislied  to  mbvert  the  truth,  betrayed 
Him.'  Tertullian  also  {adv.  Maraonem,  iv.  40) 
Tefere  to  the  treachery  of  Judas  as  predetermined 

II  f.)  replies  to  the 
jood  general  was  ever 
B  reminded  that  he  had  learnt 
of  the  betrayal  from  the  Gospels,  and  that  he  had 
called  'the  one  Judas  many  disciples,'  thtu  un- 
fairly stating  his  accusation  (cf.  also  Tract,  in 
Idat.  36). 

(e)  FolkJorf,  —Some  of  the  wild  fables  about  Judaa 
may  be  traced  to  the  le^'end  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
(cf.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  art.  '  Jew '  in  Eru^/.  lli-il.' 
xiiL  674).  Another  source  of  popular  tradition  is  a 
17th  cent,  work  by  Ulrich  Megerie,  a  Vienna  priest, 
generally  known  an  Abraham  a  Santa  Clara.  His 
Uutla*  der  Erztchdm,  oder  ei^entlicher  Entvmrftind 
Iid>«ttAaehmbung  dei  Itchariotischen  BoKwnchta 
was  translated  into  several  European  langu^^ ; 
the  English  edition  bears  the  title,  The  Arch- 
Xnane,  or  the  Hittory  of  Judat  from  the  eradU  to 
the  gattowf.  From  the  Poli/rhromcon  (14th  cent.) 
and  the  Golden  Legend  (13th  cent.)  many  stories 
of  Judas,  current  as  folk-lore,  are  supposed  to  be 
derived.  Many  curious  allusions  iio  Judas  and 
cgaaint  customs  connected  with  bin  name  are  men- 
tioned in  Notes  and  Querkt,  ii.  5,  6,  7,  iii.  7,  ir.  1, 
*.  B.  Cholevins.  Geai-hichte.  der  deuttrhen  Poeste 
*iach  ihren  nntikr.n  EUmenten,  compares  the  Jndaa 
legend  with  the  (Eilipus  story. 

IdnauTtKS. — It  !■  BUMrituoiu  la  lUfnn  Livs  of  Chriat.  Com. 
MfnUriri  on  the  Oaupcfi,  und  (rtlclM  In  EnoyclopBllu.  Hen- 
Unn  hu  klr«dy  b«n  omAr  of  tiu>  bumI  imparlanc  work*  which 
deal  KiUi  ihe  NT  nimUves  ol  tlw  l\tr  ol  Judu,  lo  which  am,y 
■uw  be  added  E^atanr,  iii.  x.  (UM]  ISIff. ;  Kn,  Sermorkt. 
L  taa.;  SUlkv.  TruJ  and  Dtatli  nf  Jttat  Chriil.  IloH. 
■ntanatfais  nadle*  of  or  nimnan  to  Jtidu  will  be  tOund  in 
the  fblkndiv  iweini :  SEory,  A  Roman  Lauver  in  Jtrtutairm  - 
IfatUww  Arnold.  St.  BraKdn ;  Bohert  Buchinui.  Tilt  Batiad 
itf  Judat  IiarM  ;  Keble,  JaJati  Infant)!  ('Cndle  Bonn '13 
ta  ZfiTB  InMKfUium).  Dr.  A.  R  Oraurt  mentloni  Quniil, 
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by  prophecy. 

Origen  {contra  Celtiim,  ii 
*  childish  obiectic      " 
betrayed':  Celsu 


Sonnft  on  Juda$ ;  a  few  German  poemi  maj  b*  added  ;  Klop. 
Uock.  Mrmiat,  3id  Aalxat :  Oelbel.  Jvdat  lacJmriatlt ;  Max 
Crone,  JuiatrtiUtl  and  DrrSohn  tit*  VerderbenM. 

J.  G.  TaSKER. 
JUDGDIQ  (by  men).— 

In  tbe  NT  ■  to  Judge '  is  alwaji  a  tr.  of  y-'>i'>  or  i(*  csmpoundi. 
altbougta  >if.»  la  (rrqumtly  rendered  by  other  wort"  than 
'judn.'  The  primarj'  meaning  ot  m^n.  li  lo  Kparale,  put 
anmSer.  Thioiigh  Ibe  derivative  dsiilDcaUan  ta  narck  ikto, 
U  imattigau.  It  came  to  mean  fo  eSnait,  pnfer.  delmnini,  to 
dtadi  moral  qualtaat  or  dftMilu  o/ler  iiamiiiatuin,  M  fmla: 
In  UiUlartHiieltlaniedofttwHltbaritotlTedecUaiuChrtn 


wet.  BL  Paul  had  detnrniBed  (•hm'w)  to  mil  p*H  Epfatau* 
SfH*) ;  be  determbied  (tuna)  not  to  knew  anrthint  amani 
CorlnUiiaat  naTe  Jena  Cbrlit  and  Htm  cmcllM  (1  Co  m ; 
..»tocDmetotbemla*ani>w(9Cat>X  Tbe Jews denjedjema 
betore  PUate  when  he  wai  detemloed  (jia.'MFnf)  to  Irt  Him  go 
(Ac  3".  «e  al«  M"  SB»,  1  Co  TJl^  In  Mt  6«>  ;.K^  \ 
rendered  'do  to  law'  In  Kv.  ajul  other  fOTrnii  aiv  rendered 
■condemn'  (Ac  IS"),  -called  io  qoeetJaa-  (M^i  -ordained' 
lie*),  -eiteemeth'(BoIl'J. 

1.  Judging  by  men  permitted  nnd  rommended.— 
The  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  both  the  actions 
of  men  and  their  characters  as  manifested  in  their 
conduct  is  implied  in  the  power  of  rational  and 
moral  discrimmation  whicii  all  possess.  Its  exer- 
cise is  also  made  imperative  by  the  very  nature  of 
things.  Men  must  form  on  opinion  not  only  of 
the  qnality  of  deeds,  but  also  of  those  who  do 
them,  if  there  is  to  be  the  prudent  and  wise  action 
in  our  necessary  relations  to  others,  which  shall  be 
best  for  us  and  for  them.  St.  Paul  recognizes  this 
power  of  moral  judgment  in  even  the  heathen 
(Iio  2"'").  To  this,  tmth  and  right  conduct  may 
c<mfidently  appeal  (2  Co  4^).  He  commends  those 
who  exercise  it  upon  all  moral  questions,  and  hold 
fast  the  good  it  approves,  and  abstain  from  the  evil 
itcondemnit(iTh5"-").    It  is  to  this  mora!  judc- 

ment  that  all  true  teachinr  — "" ■■■ 

Our  Lord  assumes  that  all 

the  quality  of  outward  deeds  of 


,  and   lays 
'  "-e   mil 

.  -  ,--.  .       ').  and, 

therefore,  that  we  can  form  a  right  judgment  of 
men,  when  the  fruitage  of  their  lives  matures, 
however  much  they  may  seek  to  hide  under  false 
pretences.  To  thb  great  principle  of  judging  our 
Lord  made  frequent  appeal  in  Uis  controversies 
with  the  Pharisees.  The  Satanic  conduct  of  these 
leaders  proved  them  the  children  of  the  devil, —as 
having  his  nature  (Jn  8"^*),— whUe  His  own  works 
made  it  plain  He  was  from  God  (Jn  5"  10*  et«.). 
with    our   Lord's 


t  plain  He  - 
n  Mt  7'-',   i 


and  help  to  cure  them  of  the  failings  discovered,  if 
they  but  be  free  enough  from  faults  themselves  to 
have  the  clearest  discernment.  He  also  censures 
the  Jews  (Lk  12")  because  they  do  not  judge  what 
is  right  as  to  the  Messianic  time  of  His  preaching, 
as  they  do  the  a^ja  of  the  sky,  and  are  therefore 
in  danger  of  arraignment  and  condemnation  at  the 
Highest  tribunal. 
2.  The  judging  which   is  condemned.— {a)  That 

iirompted  by  a  wrong  spirit.  Of  this  kind  is  that 
orluaden  by  onr  Loni  m  Mt  7'"*.  It  is  prompted 
hy  a  eritiral  nnd  censorious  spirit.  The  man 
possessed  by  this  disposition  subjects  others  to 
senrchiner  scrutiny  to  (ind  out  faults.  Where  even 
the  smallect  defects  are  discovered,  he  becomes  so 
absorbed  in  theni  that  he  is  oblivious  alike  of  his 
own  greater  faults  and  the  greater  virtues  which 
may  be  associated  with  the  minor  faults  of  othon. 
Thofie  who  are  critical  of  others  in  order  to  find 
something  to  blame,  instead  of  being  critical  of 
themselves  in  order  to  become  fitted  to  help  them, 
will  but  bring  upon  themselves  from  God  as  well 
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AH  from  men  the  candemnatiun  thejt  are  bo  ready  to 
itiet«  oat  to  others  (xee  also  Lk  6"). 

(fr)  Judging    according  to   false    or    inadequate' 

Cnciples  or  Btandardit.  In  Jn  7"-^,  of.  5",  our 
rd  caadenaie  judging  upon  superficial  princtpUt 
—mere  literal  conformity  to  outward  mles.  Had 
the  Jews  seen  the  deeper  intent  of  the  Sabliath 
law,  they  would  not  have  condemned  Him  for 
apparently  breaking  it  by  healing  a  man  on  that 
day.  It  waH  thla  superficial  standard  of  judging — 
on  literal  and  mere  io^-al  groundi)  rather  than 
upon  the  deeper  underlying  nrinciplea — -wbiob  eon^ 
Htituted  iadEiD^  after  the  fleah  rather  than  after 
the  spirit.  It  is  only  the  ind^ng  after  the  Hpirit 
that  IS  ri^htaoufl  and  to  be  commended  (Jn  8"). 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  natural  (^i^Kcdt)  man 
receireth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  but  he 
that  is  spiritual  {trnviiaTMbs)  judgeth  |d^aipi«0  all 
things  (I  Co  2'*).  The  one  has  in  his  nature  only 
that  U>  which  the  mere  outward  and  BuperKcial 
appeals — the  other  has  in  him  that  in  which  the 
deepest  inner  principles  of  life  and  action  find  a 
response.  The  latter,  through  this  sensitive  re- 
sponse of  his  nature  to  the  deepest  truths,  can  give 
strict  judgment  as  to  their  character. 

LmuuTifiit.— DalF.  haia  nfUhritt,  b.  93.  Wat  Daj/SirmBm, 
p.  82;  Liykt*  Manifato  <,f  tht  King.  p.  sai;  MoiUj,  ITait. 
wnwnf,  p.  "n ;  Weodt,  Teaching  qfJaus,L  Z71. 

C.  GOODSPEED. 

JODOMBBT.— Tlie  Synopitie  Gospels  differ  from 
the  Gospel  of  John  in  their  view  of  a  judgment. 

The  former  set  forth  a  multitude  of  external  test« 
which  furnish  ground  forcontinuons  judgment  in 
this  life.  The  '  deeds '  or  '  works '  of  a  man  are 
a  measure  of  his  attitude  toward  Jesus  Christ. 
Tlie  Gospel  of  John  is  more  eHjiecially  concerned 
with  the  inner  and  hidden  judgment  which  is 
being  pronounced  continually  in  man's  soul.  The 
senaaouB  and  exl«nial  oepecte  are  little  empha- 
sised. All  the  GohpeU  hint  nnniistakahly  at  a 
final  crisis  or  judgment. 


lUy  Old  Ooipel  of  Judgment,  tor.  Uironshout, 

"  '"""■  —  ■ i,iu]d  UfttwiyadiKrimlutiiig 

bvl,  the  sheep  trom  the  ffOAta, 
the  chaff,  thA  HUicerp 


raft«  the  Jud»  ol  men,  indu  ttwAjad 


.t  tram  tho  tiva,  the  gnin 

n  Oa  hypocrtl»  (liP»^26=  „  -  -  r-  — -  r- 
ce  d(  Ihfi  ipecUl  upect  ot  Jhiu'  teuUng-,  aelrct«l  (rom 
"-  — •-•  nttuUM,  In  lliii  Oop^  ruy  btIk  (rom 
predimadBon  la  con^sr  uneT  u  >  people 


•apantad  rrofn  tlia  OeotUe  wwld.     Almoat 


iKpm.ua  men  into  tira  gIhws.  The  Judgment  which  evrntait^ 
in  hluHdnen,  u  in  the  Bektltndcg  (HI  &>-><>X  or  ma  '  Come,  i 
hle»ed  or  my  ntther'(£5>'Xi<  unoUhleu  that  which  leulB  i 
MpantlDii  (rom  Chriit  and  to  elsnuil  wretctaednfaa  (Wy 

1.  Jcaua  U  thr  iTtH^a.— This  is  the  view  of  all 
the  Gospels.  The  Father  gives  all  judgment 
the  Son  {Jn  5"'").  Josns  came  into  the  world  for 
judgment  (9*).  He  separates  men  under  moral 
tests  (Mt  25"-*',  cf.  7°).  He  pronounces  judgment 
on  the  Pharisees  (22"-").  He  judjws  Satan  {16"). 
He  Imparts  the  anthority  for  judgment  to  men 
(16").  (Cf.  Ac  ICf",  Ro  14'",  2  Co  fi'*  2  Ti  41).  HiP 
iudgment-seat  is  at  the  same  time  the  throne  of 
His  glory  (Mt  25"),  as  it  marks  the  culmination  of 
the  worl;  which  He  lias  mediated  in  creation  and 
in  redemption.  The  judgment  will  be  j-lorious, 
liecause  then  will  lie  the  linal  enthronement  of  holi- 
ness among  men,  and  the  deposition  of  evil.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  He  sjtBociatea  with  Himself  the 
twelve  disciples  (like  the  Roman  assessors  of  judg- 
ment) who  are  t*i  judge  the  twelve  tribea  of  Israel 
(Mt  19»,  Lk  22» !  cf.  1  Co  6^ ').  This  exhibits  the 
vital  union  of  rijiliteous  souls  with  Christ,  for  the 
new  life  which  His  discipleH  obtain  through  Him 
would  dispose  them  to  _pronounce  judgment  upon 
the  same  principles  of  justice  as  does  their  Lord. 
It  is  fitting  that  Ha  who  has  mediated  creation, 
maintenance,  anJ 
judtinent  upon  u 


responsibility  toward  each  of  these  sovereign 
acts  and  relations.  All  judgment  is  determined 
he  attitude  which  men  hold  toworda  Christ. 

H  set  forth  or  a  perpetual  challenge  to  men  to 

live  a  right  thinking  and  ri^ht  acting  life. 

2.  The  Judgment. — Jesus  in  the  Gospels  present* 
an  almost  numberless  series  of  teats  by  which  men 
may  judge  tbemselvea  in  this  present  age.  Their 
'works 'or  'deeds 'are  reviewed  (Mt  1^25";  ef, 
Ro  2",  Rev  20").  Every  kindness  to  a  disciple 
will  be  rewarded  (Mk  9".  Mt  10").  Every  cause 
of  stumbling  to  one  of  these  little  ones  [Lk  IT) 
will  be  punished.  Jesus  presents  Himself  as  th« 
supreme  and  personal  test.  What  is  man's  atti- 
tude towards  Him  as  proved  by  '  his  deeds  and 
works'!  This  kind  of  judgment  is  continnoua 
and  cnmolative  here,  and  comes  to  a  conclusion  at 
the  final  crisis  or  judgment.  These  are  some  of 
the  tests  : 

FoUowini  Him  (Mt  41B-B 10"  ie>,  We  S*<)  ;  wntenlng  Hbn  (Kb 
tO»,  u  IJS] ;  (lijure  to  apprHdatii  Bin  nrMFiin.  ind  Kark 
(Mt  nil) ;  (allor- "■-    '•- 
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duct  nit  ffiU-li);  bilDR  (a  help  men  <Mt  iS^'-O);  laltnre  to 
repeal  <Jn  £«);  (ulure  to  uh  (he  ^tti  at  Gcd  (Mt  Sei*»); 
Dwking  light  or  mipFnonAlinvitatlanirKtKi:):  anwUlinirneaa 
lo  heu  Hii  word*  (Mt  l£0-«):  nnwUlinnieia  to  toisiTe  an 
Injury  (Ht  (|i>  W^:  bdni  MlyHMd  ot  Him  (Hk  S>}j  bnaldiw 
■  oammudmentCMtSl^:  the  aplrtlot  our  JulEinent on otfaHS 
(Mt  Ti):  faith  or  Uck  ol  It  (Mt  BU  saaa  A>,  u  fiMj;  b 
unreoeptivc  to  Hli  irordi  (Mt  UH*  u);  brpocriiT  (Mt  13" 
Idle  wonia  (Ut  ISK) :  lip  aeryioe  wttboBt  the  bstt  (Kt  U 

-ilMi  ooDBelt  (Mt  6«);  wiekwl  pride  (Mk  19^;  lo '  -■- 

.. ,._  .,-    _...... "■-"--'-lea  ni  101^;  ■ 


.(Jn31>):  rcJectloDOIHladlldplc., , 

);  onnmsddlRn  in  mnblp  (Ht  H"}!  blw 
Spirit  (Htl!l>->>1;  Imrlmc  oltaarB  more  thu 
fhw.  aealng  the  Sod.  with  beliet  or  with  fkl 


ednm  u  ■  chiliJ  (Ht' 


haarh 
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(Mtio«):i ,.- 

Ue  to  enemlo  (lA  S^ :  hnmblc-mt_ 

fidolity  of  .trvice  (MtiOH  M«>J"); 

(M");  a«niiwHloIOPd(lI");<ie«I>lnr;nft*i(ie»');  |o 

thoqghta  end  motivwOlli  T",  Lk  fi^  *"). 

These  are  clear,  varieil,  and  concrete  tests  wliich 
men  may  apply  daily  to  conduct  and  character, 
and  which  bring  them  into  continual  judgment. 
They  cover  almost  eveiy  phase  of  human  life,  botll 
inward  and  outward.  The  u;reat  tirst  and  second 
commandments  in  the  law  H*hich  our  Lord  enunci- 
ated to  the  lawyer  (Mt  22"-»)  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  judgment,  for  men  know  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  kept.  Judgments  are  continnons  in  the 
spliere  of  moral  life,  as  conscience  persistently 
flifirms.  They  are  continuous  in  the  religious  life, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based  are 
found  in  these  teachings  and  in  the  character  of 
Jesus.  No  man  can  plead  ignorance  of  the  grounds 
on  which  judgment  is  pronounced  on  him.  oecaiisa 
these  varied  tests  cover  clearly  and  openly  so  much 
of  liis  life.  Jesus  always  holds  Himself  forth  ('I 
am  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life,'  Jn  14')  aa 
the  supreme  standard  of  life ;  and  the  invitation 
to  come  to  Him  leads  to  a  comparison  and  judg- 
ment  of  likeness  or  nnlikeneas.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (whom  Jesus  sends,  Jn  16')  is  to  con- 
vict men  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment  (v.*), 
and  He  accomplishes  this  by  showing  men  theif 
iinlikeness  to  Christ.  The  character  of  Jesus  is 
thus  continually  a  cliallenj^  to  men,  and  the 
meaeure  of  the  judgment  which  they  tnnst  pass  on 
themselves.  In  all  the  Gospels,  judgment  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  relation  which  a  man  holds  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Rut  the  (jospels  sIho  teach  that  this  con- 
tinuouH  iudmnent  will  culminate  in  a  erisis  or 
Final  Judgment.  The  inadequacy  and  ineqnalitjea 
of  punishment  here  seem  to  demand  a  final  adjust- 
ing of  the  accounts  of  all  men  on  principles  of 
eternal  equity.  The  parable  of  Dives  and  l.auinis 
(Lk  le"*'^)  exhibits  this  linal  accounting  and  the 
eguitable  readjustment  ot  their  resjiective  condi- 
tions.     Lazarus    bad  wretchedness.      Dives    bad 
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luxucj.  The  continuuus  jud^'nient  in  this  life  did 
nut  result  in  the  proper  reivanls  and  penalties, 
hence  the  b&lsjicse  are  struck  aftet  death.  Final 
judgment  and  penalty  are  then  reached. 

3.  The  time  of  thU  Final  Jur/gjiKnt  ia  set  forth 
in  the  SynopticB  as  at  'tlie  end  of  thewDrld'(Mt 
IS"),  borne  liave  held  that  this  means  at  the  end 
of  eftch  man's  life,  bnt,  the  more  obi'iotis  meanint 
Ib  tlie  end  of  this  time-order  of  race,  life,  and 
things  (cf.  He  9").  The  words  '  the  time '  (Mt  8»), 
and  '  then'  (16"  25'),  point  to  a  time  which  follows 
the  Lord's  apjwaring  in  glory  with  His  angels  after 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  '  That  day  and 
hoar'  (24*),  'the  reanrreeUon  of  life'  ancf  'tlie 
reeurrection  of  judgment'  (Jn  5^),  are  the  anti- 
thetical etatenientfl  of  what  takes  place  after  the 
refinrrection,  which  to  one  tAnna  of  men  is  entrance 
into  life,  and  to  the  other  entrance  into  mdKment 
followed  by  epiritnai  death.  The  GoHpels  do  not 
give  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Final 
Judgment  follows  immediately  on  the  ^neral  res- 
urrection. The  weight  of  impression  b  that 
iadLTnient  does  follow  immediately,  hat  it  would 
be  oy  no  means  an  entire  misinterpretation  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  if  one  held  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderahle  period  of  intervening  time. 

t.  Ail  iimnkind  and  all  nrit  gpirits  are  to  be 
jUi^erf.— 'All  nations' (Mt25")  and  all  men  (12", 
Jn  5*)  shall  be  judged  (ef.  Ro  U'",  2  Co  5",  Rev. 
20"^).  It  is  imnli^a  in  Mt  S"  that  evil  spirlU  nl-o 
are  to  stand  in  tne  judgment.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  holy  angels  do  not  come  into  judgment,  for  they 
Accompany  and  nerve  the  holy  Judge  (Mt  16"  25"). 
Judgment  wonid  not  be  necessary  for  men  if  it 
were  not  for  their  sin.  Wherever  there  han  been 
need  of  a  redemption,  there  will  be  need  of  a  Final 
Judgment. 

9.  Some  rAnrnefCTTsf iM.— JesuB  Christ  the  Jud™ 
in  His  clory  |Mt  16"  19»,  Mk  S",  Lk  9")  [the 
glory  of  Je"ns  will  be  an  manifest  in  His  judgments 
as  in  His  forgiveness];  'the throne  of  his  gloiy' 
(Mt  2i5"') ;  the  surrounding  holy  angels  as  Hif 
Mrritors  (cf.  Mt  13") ;  niiuikind  {-athered  before 
Him ;  evil  spirits  awaiting  their  hnal  doom  ;  the 
sharp  separations;  the  openness  of  the  facts  upon 
which  judgment  proceeds  :  the  uncovered  moral 
life  of  every  man  ;  the  irrevocableness  of  the  deci- 
sion (Mt  25«),—all  these,  together  with  the  mani- 
festly diverse  feelings  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  present  a  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur, 
extent,  and  interest.  Judgment  stands  in  the 
Gospels  as  the  natural  termmns  of  an  leon  in  the 
life  of  the  race  which  began  with  Creation,  was 
I'ontinued  under  a  purpose  and  revelation  of  Re- 
demption, and  demands  a  Judgment  as  its  proper 
culmination.  Nathan  E.  Wood. 

JUST  and  '  righteous'  in  AV  represent  the  same 
word.  Sitaiat,  wliich,  however,  has  usually  the 
wider  meaning  of  '  righteoun,  obeerving  Divine  and 
human  laws,  one  who  is  such  as  he  ought  to  be, 
prop,  the  Heb.  p"n<'  (Grimm -Thayer),  and  com- 
prehcnds  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man.  Tlie  Vulg. 
bad  no  word  available  except  j'i«(  in,  which  strictly 
means  '  what  is  according  lojiif,  the  rights  of  man,' 
hence  'just'in  manyplacesin  AV.  In  the  Gospels 
it  is  used  of  Joseph  (Mt  1"),  Simeon  (Lk  2°),  John 
the  Baptist  (Mk  e*").  Joseph  of  Arimatho-a  (Lk 
23"),  and  Christ  (Mt  ZT"' »).  In  Ac  3"  7"  22"  (cf. 
1  P  3",  and  jHiesibly  Ja  5')  'the  Just  One'  is  a 
Messianic  name  corresponding  to  the  prophecies  of 
the  Righteous  Servant  of  .lehovah  (Is  53";  cf. 
11"-,  Jer  23°) ;  its  use  '  affords  in  itself  a  marvellous 

5 roof  of  the  impression  made  bv  the  human  life  of 
esuB  upon  thupe  who  knew  ilim  best,  or  who,  at 
all  events,  like  St.  Stephen,  had  ample  opportn- 
nitiea  of  learning'  (E™o».  Gr.  Test.).  In  nearly 
every  ca.'ie  RV  uniformly  gives  '  righteous,'  excep- 


tions being  Mt  S"  ('  rain  on  the  just  and  the 

just'),  Lk  1"  ('  wisdom  of  the  just')  14'*  ('resui 

tion  of  the  jost ').  In  Lk  2*  '  just '  might  perhaps 
have  been  retained  with  adi'antage  to  bring  out 
the  dilTerence  in  the  same  verse  between  Sitatot 
and  tiXafl-^i,  which  latter  means  '  reverencing  God, 
devout'  V  Sliia^as,  jiuluj,  in  officiis;  faa^TJi,  Vulg, 
tiinoifitut,  in  habitn  anima.'  erga  Deum  '^BengeH. 
For  full  discussion  of  aicaioi  see  art,  RiGHTKOCS. 
W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

JDBTICE.— 
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quuiAa  tbt  gmenl  Ida  bj  nuking  It  nfer  to  wkut  I*  due  to 
— -'-  Dcighbaur;  uid  FMo  IBtpuSiie,  Bim.  L  &.  li.)  dab  with 
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to  His  essential  nature.  It  may  bo  shown  to  have 
wiKniticance  for  (he  Divine  life,  even  apart  from 
His  relation  to  others.  God's  attributes  are  not 
all  of  co-ordinate  worih.  Hi»  omnipotence,  e.g., 
i:i  subordinate  to  His  ethical  attributes ;  it  does 
not  use  them  as  a  means  to  accomjilish  its  ends, 
hut  they  use  it.  Omnipotence  is  not  a  ixmer  to 
do  what  it  wills,  but  to  do  w-hat  God  wills ;  and  as 
His  will  is  holy,  it  can  be  only  ethically  deter- 
mined. If  in  God's  nature  mere  power  were 
supreme,  and  holiness  and  love  subonlinate,  this 
would  be  a»  contrary  to  justice  as  when,  in  a 
kingdom,  the  rule  of  right  has  been  overturned  hy 
irresponsible  violence.  As  in  the  State,  jastice  is 
the  controlling  principle  which  preserves  the  body 
politic  for  the  discharge  of  its  several  functions, 
"   "~  the  Divine  justice,  we  have  the  regulative 


shows  favour  to  the  righteous.  He  could  not 
withhold  His  approval  ot  that  in  them  which  is 
the  object  of  complacency  and  delight  in  Himeelf. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  have  a  claim  on 
God  tor  a  happy  earthly  lot,  and  exemption  from 
earthlv  troubles.  This  doctrine  of  recompense 
was  the  prevalent  one  during  the  early  and  non- 
reHertive  ctage  of  Israel's  reRgious  progre-w  -,  but 


ferings  of  the  righteous  is  ^vea  which  goe 
remove  their  seeming  van^ce  with  the 

therlydL.-,. 

iiared  for  their 
.He  5»).  Even 
here  they  have  their  great  reward  in  the  favour 
and  friendship  of  God  (Mt  S""-",  I  P  2"- »'  S""). 

(2)  GatTtjiulice  in  rtlation  tu  tin. — God  is  ittst, 
and  will  therefore  punish  sin.  This  is  one  of  the 
Christian   certaiutiei'   (Gal  ff).      Different  views. 
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however,  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  and  its  object.  Some  think  (and  this 
IB  Ritschl's  opinion)  that  the  true  punishment  of 
sin  consists  m  the  sense  of  guilt  and  alienation 
from  God  which  a  persuasion  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure awakens ;  and  that  the  outward  evils 
which  are  regarded  as  punishments  are  really  due 
to  natural  causes  that  nave  no  relation  to  human 
guilt  (Ritschl,  Justification  and  Reconciliation^ 
47  ff. ,  257  flF. ).  Now,  the  sense  of  God's  displeasore 
must  always  be  a  most  important  part  of  punish- 
ment,  and  might  almost  stand  for  tne  whole  of  it, 
if  we  could  suppose  the  sinner  as  responsive  to  it 
as  he  ought  to  oe,  as,  e.g,,  a  saint  made  perfect  in 
holinesis  would  be.  To  such  a  saint  the  sense  of 
alienation  from  God  would  be  harder  to  bear  than 
the  most  untoward  outward  calamity.  ^  But  sin 
increasingly  blunts  the  sinner's  susceptibility  to 
suflering  from  this  source;  and  if  no  effective 
provision  has  been  made  to  bring  God's  displeasure 
nome  to  him,  he  would  at  last  work  out  his  term 
of  punishment.  There  may  be  no  link  of  causa- 
tion between  our  sin  and  most  of  the  outward 
evils  of  life.  Maeterlinck  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  nature  knows  nothing  of  justice ;  but  in  that 
case  we  should  have  to  believe  with  him  that 
neither  can  nature  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of 
a  Being  in  whom  ethic^  atttibutes  are  supreme 
(Maeterlinck,  Buried  Temple,  Essay  on  the  '  Mys- 
tery of  Justice '). 

God's  justice  in  relation  to  sin  is  at  once  retrib- 
utive, educative,  and  protective.  It  is  retributive 
because  it  punishes  sm  simply  as  sin;  it  is  edu- 
cative or  reformatory  because  the  punishment  is 
also  intended  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
transgressor;  it  \a protective  because  by  the  pun- 
ishment others  are  restrained  from  wrong-doin^t 
and  are  themselves  guarded  aeainst  the  evils  whicn 
would  result  from  the  prevalence  of  unpunished 
sin.  That  the  Scripture  view  of  God's  justice 
implies  retribution  may  be  shown  from  many 
passages :  Mt  16="  24.  25,  Lk  12«-«,  Ro  2«-  >«  6«  2  Co 
6>«,  Col  3»,  2  Th  1»,  He  2^  10*^.  One  could  scarcely 
gather  from  these  passages  that  God's  sole  aim  in 
punishment  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
Vet  this  is  the  popular  view  with  many  modem 
theologians.  As  a  protest  against  the  once  preva- 
lent opinion  that  God,  in  punishing,  desires  merely 
to  exact  vengeance  without  any  regard  to  the 
sinner's  repentance,  it  has  its  justification.  But, 
like  other  reactionary  views,  it  carries  us  too  far 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  whole  drift  of 
Biblical  teaching  is  that  God  punishes  sinners  be- 
cause they  deserve  it.  Punishment  is  the  reaction 
of  His  holy  nature  against  wrong-doing,  and  with- 
out it  the  moral  order  of  the  world  could  not  be 
maintained.  If  sin  did  not  arouse  His  displeasure. 
He  would  not  be  holy ;  and  if  He  did  not  manifest 
His  displeasure  objectively  by  punishment,  men 
could  not  know  that  He  is  holy.  But  it  is  said  that 
Grod  is  love,  and  that  what  love  inflicts  is  chastise- 
ment, not  punishment  in  the  retributive  sense. 
Holy  love,  however,  cannot  accomplish  its  end 
unless  the  sinner  is  brought  to  feel  that  he  deserves 
punishment.  How  could  nunishment  benefit  him 
if,  while  undergoing  it,  he  believed  that  it  had  not 
been  merited?  Kietribution  does  tend  to  the 
offender's  improvement,  and  this  is  part  of  God's 
purpose  in  it ;  but  its  reformatory  influence  never 
takes  effect  until  the  sinner  acknowledges  its 
justice.  His  improvement  begins  only  when  he 
IS  brought  into  this  state  of  mind  and  feeling.  If, 
indeed,  GJod's  sole  aim  were  reformation,  it  would 
follow  that,  if  rewards  carried  with  them  the  same 
benefits  as  punishments,  as  in  many  cases  they  do, 
then  the  offender  would  deserve  them,  and  this 
because  of  his  sin.  In  like  manner  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  persuade  people  that  it  is  right 


that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  spread  of 
violence  by  the  punishment  of  those  to  whom 
punishment  was  not  justly  due. 

GUxl's  justice  is  also  shown  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  on  condition  of  repentance.  Repentance  is  a 
sign  that  the  disciplinary  purpose  which  accom- 
panies retribution  has  not  missed  its  mark ;  and  if 
now  God  withheld  forgiveness,  it  would  imply  a 
failure  of  justice.  According  to  1  Jn  1*,  '  Goa  is 
faithful  and  just  (9^aiof)  to  forgive.'  For^veness 
and  punishment  are  alike  connected  with  the 
justice  of  God.  The  justice  of  forgiveness  further 
appears  from  this,  that  the  man  who  repents  is  a 
dmerent  moral  person  from  the  man  who  had 
sinned.  His  relation  to  his  sin  has  been  reversed  ; 
for  whereas  formerly  his  will  was  identified  with 
sin,  it  is  now  identified  with  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  regarding  it.  In  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  we  feel  that  he  is  a 
changea  man,  and  should  no  longer  be  treated  aa 
if  sin  still  formed  part  of  the  texture  of  his  being. 
He  has  separated  from,  and  now  unsparingly  con- 
demns, his  past  sinful  self ;  and,  having  thus  come 
over  to  the  side  of  righteousness,  he  is  no  longer  a 
fit  object  of  the  Divme  displeasure.  Theologians, 
who  first  make  logical  distinctions  between  the 
Divine  attributes  and  then  reason  from  these  as  if 
they  were  real  distinctions,  say  that  justice  can- 
not, but  love  alone  can,  forgive;  as  if  love  and 
justice  were  two  contending  powers  in  God'a 
nature.  In  reality,  it  is  holy  love  that  forgives  ; 
and  this  means  that  love  and  iustice  are  joined 
hand  in  hand  in  forgiveness  as  they  are  in  punish* 
ment.  From  a  non-moral  love  gifts  would  come, 
but  they  might  not  be  blessings;  and  justice 
without  love  never  could  be  perfectly  just,  for 
love  is  part  of  the  tribute  which  justice  aemands. 
The  OT  and  NT  writers  never  attempt  to  reconcile 
love  and  justice,  because  they  were  not  conscious 
of  any  contrariety  between  them  (see  Mt  d**-  **•  ** 
12U«83  igiB-17. si-t5^  Lk  6*^  7*^"**  IS"*'*  IS""**  17***  IS*®"^* 
22»»- « ;  cf.  Jn  21"-",  Ac  2»  3'»  6»»,  2  P  3M  Jn  1»). 
Of  course,  imperfection  clings  to  all  human  re* 
pentance,  because  past  sin  aisauaJifies  even  the 
sincerest  penitent  for  that  goaly  sorrow  for  sin 
'which  worketh  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
of*  (2  Co  7*^).  Hence  the  need  for  the  work  of 
Christ  and  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  imperfect  repentance  is  atoned  for  and 
made  perfect. 

2.  Justioe  in  "«*"  —^^  '»°"  ^'^^  '^^^^  '^^^tfid  in 
the  image  of  Grod.  we  should  expect  to  find  re- 


ness  wii 
[igatoiy,  not  t 
in  virttie  of  nrnirt 


supreme  law  oi 
iHilV  huuiau  uou- 


Jiis  being. 

vftnfinn,  hnt.  _ 

Bttpreme,  it  will  be  regalativa4»f!'Eia!&iiaia  lUe^ 
^^^firminirg  bis  use  of  his  freedom,  the  outflow 
of  his  flmotinng  and  thoughts,  his  activity  in  M 
hum  ftp  j-^tinna  Jusiice  Will  reguIaCe  nis  liie 
GodwardTfor  God  has  definite  claims  on  man  for 
devotion  and  service ;  and  as  in  Christ  He  has 
made  Himself  known  as  a  Father  and  Saviour,  these 
claims  are,  for  the  Christian,  raised  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  obligation.  These  are  duties  which  man 
owes  to  God,  and,  when  they  are  withheld,  justice 
is  violated.  God  is  robbed  when  that  which  is  His 
due  is  not  rendered  (Mai  3*).     Hence  the  just  or 

*  '    '        walking 


*Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart' 
(Mt  22").  Not  until  we  ipve  God  this  whole- 
liearted  love  do  we  cive  Him  His  due.  We  are 
then  *  just  before  God' ;  and  from  1  Jn  3^<>"  4»-« 
5^  ^e  le^m  that  only^^hf"  "^«^"  rA«pnnd«  fA 
God's  claim  can  he  fulfil  the  obligations  of^ 


JUSTICE 

-^    o  his  fellow-men.     That  man  can  be 

ajnat  in  relaiioD  TOTJod  appears  aJso  from 

"""'11  BJh.  la  svokea  id  as  a  stale  of 

_^ d  beinc  the  creditor  and  man  the 

^lobtor  (Mt  5*  6"  lB°-°  Lit"  7*-°) ;  and  from  fKose 
paiablea  in  wbluli  Udd  anil  man  are  retated  as 
Master  and  servant,  or  King  and  nubiect  (Mt 
20'» 21»* 25"-",  Mk  12I-"). 

One  rharacteriHtic  of  the  NT  doctrine  of  justice, 
•a  compared  with  the  views  current  in  tlie  JewiKh 
and  clasMcal  worida,  is  a  not^wnrthy  enlar;;e- 
ment  of  its  sphere.  Justice  to  man  as  man  was  a 
saliject  of  speculation  among  the  Stoics,  but  in  tlie 
popular  morality  Uh  obligation  wbh  ignored  and 
«veu  TOpniliated.  The  Jew  hated  the  tiamaritnn 
<Lk  0")  and  despised  tlie  Gentile,  with  whom  he 
would  not  share  his  privileges  (Ac  21"'*).  Wiiy 
should  they  show  favour  to  those  whom  (Jod  had 
not  honoured?  The  Greek  was  bound  by  Dioral 
ties  to  his  fellow-eitizens,  but  between  hiin  and 
the  barbaiians  there  wan  no  moral  reciprocity  ;  if 
be  was  conscious  of  any  obligation,  it  was  an 
obligation  to  do  them  all  the  ininry  he  could. 
Then  again  there  was  the  slave  class,  who  were 
Tcj^arded  as  incapable  of  virtue,  and,  therefore, 
like  the  lower  animals,  outside  the  ethical  sphere. 
Thus  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  acknowledged  no 
moral  relationship  between  themselves  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  race.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
great  aten  in  advance  when  Chnet  proclaimed  a 
mnireryl  K i ngdnm  ofluBtice  andTove,  and  taught 
thati'^ce  tiod  was  tLs  Father  of  all.  tliey  were 
due  to  all  men,  on  the_;;ronnd  not  of  ciUienahip  or 
nafin^ality  liiitrnT  liumahityand  of  tEetf  common 
idJuGnSEpiaiod  (Mt  S"-*  28",  Lk  10»-",  Jn  3" 
12=). 

There  was  also  a  subjective  entargeraent  of  its 
cphere.  Under  the  inHuence  of  Pharisaic  teaching 
4nd  example,  the  moral  law  had  come  to  be  re- 
sardad  as  merely  an  external  rule  of  conduct ;  the 
mner  world  of  thouglit  and  motive  and  feeling 
lieing  overlooked  or  regarded  as  of  only  secondary 
ilDportance.  All  the  virtues  had  thus  suffered 
deterioration,  and  justice  among  them.  Bii^  it^ 
*illf1  Rfl""f"  ""  '''"'  Mount,  Clukt  claimjji  this 
jej^ected  sphere  for  the  moral  law.  Tts'anthority 
-  -  --''  utd-soos  to  cover  the  entire  life~oI"men, 
B  spiritual  realm  of  being,  thoughts  and 

^  ftre  accounted  as  deeds,  as  acta   of   the 

mgral  self.  And.  this  was  an  inhnite  extension  of 
the  sway  of  justice.  'Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
adulteries,  fornications,  mnrders,  thefts' (Mk  7"). 

Sin   i.  not:  r].t.Bn«1   ' 
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Its  janci^  aesires  anee  tn  the 
of  justice  ia  necessary  tnere. 


Tien.^,  i  ""^  ft  r^pinie  of  justice  ia  necessary  tnei 
To  be  angry  witli  our  urofRer  1^■TtTiodt'~ea^KtB  __ 
do  him  wrong  (Mt  5") ;  and  the  man  is  accounted 
guilty  who,  while  refraining  from  actnal  murder, 
yot  thinks  in  hiii  heart,  '  I  would,  it  I  dared.'  Our 
neighbour  has  a  claim  on  un,  that  we  should  think 
and  feel  juatly  regarding  him  ;  and  when  this  is 
withheld,  we  fail  to  give  him  hia  due.  Again,  the 
Bin  of  adultery  may  be  begun  and  completed  by 
irimply  looking  on  a  woman  to  Inst  after  her  (Mt 
A").  Before  the  tribunal  of  the  Kingdom,  the  man 
is  adjudged  to  have  wronged   the  woman.     TjfB 

j£OuCdo'*e.'ey«n:'8o  Ib'them '  (Mt  V] ! 

n  the  second  of  the  great  tommanBments, 
•  TJuuugluJt  love  thy  neighbonr  oh  thyself  (Mk 
ia^r  According  to  the  Gordon  Rule,  we  are  to 
*egaTd  our  fellow-man  as  an  alter  rjjo.  to  put  our- 
'n  his  place,  and  judge  hia  claims  or  needs 


regar 


r  duties  from  his  point  of  view  (Ph  2*"'l. 
Then  the  commandment  tells  us  positively  what 
our  obligation  is.  'Thou  shalt  love  him  as  thy- 
■elf,'  not  with    a   non. moral    love,   which    seekH 


nothing  higher  than  the  happiness  of  its  objects. 
We  are  to  care  for  him  with  that  holy  love  which 
attaches  itself  to  that  in  bini  which  in  ourselves  is 
the  legitimate  object  of  our  self-love, — the  moral 
self  or  soul  which  was  created  in,  and  can  bo 
restored  to,  the  image  of  God.  It  is  for  His  moral 
i>«tfectionH  that  we  love  God ;  and  L'  '  ' 
Chriitfiian  ja^t." 


e  msL  anlj  tthen  wx  JuaJor 


...hpira  lim.  aa  ila  i^im  their  reatoration 

HSjS  (Mt  lit",  Ja5=°.  He  ia"l.     'i!h^bnstit 
rei]uires  us  not  merely  to  refrainfiSm 


m 


k«. 


nm,.l.hr;.ir  Yrimy.  ht.^  f«  nrmn»l«.  pv«i  gi  inP  i!i»t 
ol  Belt -sac  n  lice.  Ilia  hialieat  well-beini;  as  we  would 
aiLSm  For  a  t'hrlBiian  man  I*"Hfty,  ■  1  Bftve 
lione  my  neigiilioiir  juntice,  and  he  has  no  claim 
on  me  for  more,'  is  to  prove  false  to  the  ChrLstian 
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taini  Bome  One  thoughti.  but  Agnatic  in  tone  and  tendency], 
A.  BlBSET. 

JUSTlFIOiTlOM.— 

I.  KbUol  doctrlng. 


I.  Biblical  doctrine-— 1,  The  OT  and  Phari- 

iaicdorlrinte. — Tliedoetrineof  justification  through 
faith  in  Christ  owes  its  ori^n  to  St.  Paul,  and  h  the 
outcome  of  two  factors,  his  Jewish  training  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  Christian  experience  on  the 
other.  The  idea  of  justification  itself  was  derived 
by  the  Apostle  from  the  Rabbinic  theology,  whose 
doctrine  of  justification  by  the  worku  of  the  Law  is 
at  once  the  antithesis  and  the  necensary  back- 
ground of  Ills  own.  The  Rabhmic  doctrine  again 
rested  upon  an  OT  basis.  We  can  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  righteousness  before  God 
'■  tlie  prophets,  who  from  the  first  judge  Israel  by 


the  idea  is  brought  into  connexion  «-ith  the  indi- 
vidual (Jer  20",  Hab  l*-  "  2*,  Ezk  3»-  "  IS""- 
as'"')-  Further,  this  age  being  also  that  of  the 
development  of  the  Law,  whose  authors  aimed  at 
embodying  the  demands  of  Jahweh  in  a  piactical 
form,  we  find  the  idea  connected  with  the  fulfil- 
ment either  of  the  I..aw  as  a  whole  (Dt  8"),  or  of  a 
fiinglecomtuandment  contained  in  it  (34'*).  Finally, 
in  the  post-exilic  period  the  idea  receives  a  ^reat 
development.  God  is  characterized  as  the  right- 
eous Judge  (Ps  r-'SO"  84'  96""-"  etc.),  whose 
TighteonnnesH  results  in  the  punishment  of  sinners 
(!'■'  91"  11*  "etc.).  The  actual  positive  recognition 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  is  said  in  Ps 
82"  to  depend  on  the  Divine  grace  j  the  latl«r 
term,  however,  is  practically  synonymous  with 
righteousneHs  in  its  beneficent  aspect  (33*  36''  ' 
48'-"  146").  Sinners  God  can  justify  so  far  as 
they  are  at  bottom  righteous  (Job  33").  But  the 
godless  He  may  not  justify  (I'a  aS*).  The  eeneral 
ideaia,  furtlier,  that  the  recognition  of  rignteons- 
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neiM  bjT  Gud  in  manifeHted  by  outward  good  for- 
tune ;  just  as  HLb  displeasure  is  shown  by  outward 
calamity  (Is  6S^  ",  Mai  4*-  »,  Ps  37"-  *  etc. ;  cf. 
AVellhausen,  /«/(?*  p.  220,  n.  1).  In  the  later  post- 
exUic  literature,  however,  the  idea  that  the  right- 
eous is  always  rewarded  and  the  wicked  always 
punished  in  this  life,  is  abandoned,  and  there  ap- 
pears the  conception  tliat  the  final  justification  or 
condemnation  takes  place  after  death  (Job  19^  *-*, 
Dn  12*- ').  This  conception  is  henceforth  pre- 
dominant, as  in  the  Pharisaic  theology,  to  which 
we  now  turn. 

The  Pharisaic  conception  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  God  was  purely  legal,  and  honed  upon  the  idea 
of  the  Law  as  a  contract  between  God  and  man. 
The  idea  of  grace  which  qualifies  the  legalism  of 
the  OT  sinks  altogether  into  the  background.  The 
Pharisaic  doctrine  implies  tliat  the  Divine  demands 
expressed  in  the  Law  can  be  satisfied,  and  that  the 
fulfilment  of  them  gives  a  claim  to  reward.  It  is 
the  recognition  of  this  claim  that  Is  now  meant 
by  *  justification. '  The  conception  is  further  carried 
out  into  detail  in  that  the  Law  is  reganled  atomi- 
cally  as  the  sum  of  the  commandments  it  contains 
(cf.,  however,  Dt  8").  Every  act  of  obedience  is 
entered  by  God  in  the  heavenly  books,  as  is  also 
every  act  of  transgression.  The  decision  is  accord- 
ing to  the  preponderance.  If  this  is  on  the  side  of 
the  good,  the  Divine  sentence  of  justification  fol- 
lows, which  consists  in  the  declaration  that  the 
man  is  righteous.  The  account  is  finally  made  up 
at  death  (Weber,  Jud.  Theol*  1897,  p.  277  flF.). 

It  will  be  ap^rent  that  the  whole  idea,  both  in 
the  OT  and  still  more  distinctly  in  the  Pharisaic 
theology,  is  forensic.  With  this,  again,  agrees  the 
derivation  of  the  group  of  techniciu  terms  used  in 
the  OT  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  justification 
iPTff  "iT?  'righteousness,*  p^  *  righteous,*  p*i^n 
'justify').  This  group  has  almost  universally  a 
forensic  seiLse.  The  words  are  so  used  secularly,  and 
are  therefore  naturally  applied  with  this  meaning 
in  religion  (Smend,  AlttesL  Religionsgeschichtc^, 
1899,  p.  388  f.).  In  the  LXX  the  equivalents  are 
diKtuoc^rjf,  dlxaiot,  SiKcuSuf.  On  the  constant  foren- 
sic use  of  SiKcuSta  in  the  LXX  (OT  and  Apocr.),  also 
in  the  pseudepigraphic  books,  see  Sanday-Headlam, 
'Romans*  in  InterruU,  CriL  Com.  p.  31.  In  Tal- 
mudic  theology  piy  is  replaced  by  noi  *  innocence,' 
and  p'^n  by  mai ;  np|  also  appears  for  p*^,  but  the 
latter  is  maintained  in  use  along  with  it  (Weber, 
p.  277f.). 

It  is  finally  to  be  observed  that,  both  in  the  OT 
and  in  the  Rabbinic  theolo^,  righteousness  before 
God  and  justification,  whetner  looked  for  from  the 
Divine  grace  or  on  the  ground  of  human  merit,  are 
religimis  ideas.  Righteousness  is  not  sought  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a  moralist  might  seek  it,  but  always 
as  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  tne 
blessings  >yhich  flow  from  this,  in  this  world  or  tlie 
next.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Pauline  concep- 
tion of  justification  oy  faith  links  itself  on  to  the 
older  theologies.  WTiat  St.  Paul  lias  in  view  is 
always  the  question  of  acceptance  with  Grod,  and 
his  uoctrine  is  the  answer  of  his  Christian  experi- 
ence to  a  problem  set  in  the  terms  of  the  Pharisaic 
theology. 

2.  The  Pauline  doctrine. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
St.  Paul's  idea  of  justification  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Pharisaic,  and,  like  it,  forensic.  In 
the  fundamental  passage  Ro  S***'*  the  whole  settinjj 
is  forensic.  Note  the  words  Iva  wav  (rrbfia  tppayriy 
v'^biiKot  (v.i*) ;  iptinriov  atrov  (v.**).  Mankind  is 
arrai^e<i  before  the  iudginent-bar  of  God,  and  the 
justiiication  which  follows  must  be  forensic.  So  in 
Ko  4*  justification  is  connected  with  imputation,  a 
distinctly  legal  conception :  \oyi^€Tai=''  is  reckoned,* 
i.e.  in  the  neavenlv  account- books.  See,  further, 
Sanday-Headlam,  (.c,  p.  30,  who  decide  on  general 


philological  grounds  that  ^ccuoGr  means  to  pro* 
nounce  righteous:  'It  has  relation  to  a  veraiet 
pronounced  by  a  judge. . . .  It  cannot  mean  to  make 
ri^teous.'  So  far,  Uien,  St.  Paul  is  in  agreement 
with  the  Pharisees.  But  the  deeper  insist  of  his 
conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  suppose  that  God 
can  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  prepcmderanoe  of  per- 
formance over  transgression.  For  him  to  attain 
righteousness  by  the  works  of  the  Law  would 
involve  the  complete  fulfilment  of  it.  But  this  is 
impossible ;  for  all  are  sinners  (Ro  3^).  Hence  St. 
Paul  concludes  that '  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified  in  God's  sight  *  (3*). 

Here  is  the  point  where  St.  Paul  introduces  his 
doctrine,  based  on  his  own  personal  experience,  of 
a  new  method  of  justification  (3^^*^),  of  which  the 
principle  on  Grod's  side  is  gnce  {xdpit)t  *'-^«  the 
free  unmerited  love  of  God  (^),  and  on  man's  side 
faith  (1"  4^).  As  i>roceeding  from  the  Divine  grace* 
justification  by  faith  is  totally  opposed  to  justifica- 
tion by  works,  which  depends  on  merit  (4^).  Instead 
of  attaining  a  righteousness  by  his  own  efforts,  the 
believer  submissively  receives  a  righteousness  which 
is  wholly  of  God,  and  His  gift  (5>nO»,  Ph  3^).  This 
casts  light  upon  the  Paufine  conception  of  faith. 
It  is  the  method  by  w^hich  the  grace  of  God  is  sub- 
jectively appropriated.  In  so  far  as  the  believer, 
instead  of  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  allows  him- 
self to  be  determined  by  God  (Ro  10^),  faith  is  a 
species  of  obedience ;  thus  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
ooedience  of  faith  (1").  But  as  correlative  to  ipace, 
or  the  free  love  of  God,  faith  is  psychologically 
trust,  a  believing  *  on  (Jod '  (4**). 

The  revelation  of  the  Divine  grace  which  awakens 
faith  takes  place,  according  to  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Person  of  Christ  (2  Go  5*')  and  in  His  work,  more 
especially  in  His  death,  but  also  in  His  resurrec- 
tion. Christ's  death  was  the  work  of  the  Divine 
grace  in  that  God  ordained  it  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  sin,  Christ  dying  instead  of  sumers, 
that  in  the  act  of  justification  He  might  not  appear 
indulgent  of  sin  (Ro  3» ;  cf.  2  Co  62^  Ro  5P). 
Christ's  resurrection  is  also  included  in  the  revela- 
tion by  which  God's  grace  to  sinners  is  made  kno\(ii 
(Ro  4*  8»*  10»,  1  Co  15"),  but  St.  Paul  does  not 
define  its  exact  place  in  it.  In  fact,  Christ's  resur- 
rection, as  the  object  of  faith,  is  hardly  separable 
from  the  Risen  Qirist.  It  is  God's  act  by  which 
He  presents  Christ  alive,  in  spite  of  His  death  (Ro 
4>*  10»),  as  the  object  of  faith. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  finally,  that  justification 
requires  for  its  complete  explanation  both  sides  of 
the  correlation,  grace  and  faith,  which  in  St.  Paul's 
mind  are  associated  in  the  closest  possible  manner. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  t|irongh  faith  (1"  3**) :  the  whole  is 
really  one  idea.  Only  thus  can  we  explain  the 
remarkable  interchange  of  language  which  the 
Apostle  uses  with  respect  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
correlation.  Justification  is  generally  associated 
more  closely  with  faith,  or  the  subjective  side 
(3«  5»).  But  m  2  Co  6"  St  Paul  says  that  God  was 
in  Christ,  not  imputing  to  men  their  trespasses, 
which  last  phrase  is  synonymous  with  *  justifying 
men';  so  that  here  justification  is  associated  witn 
the  objective  side,  or  the  revelation  of  ^race  (cf.  Ro 
3**).  So  also  in  Ro  5**,  if  SiKaUofM  be  nghtly  trans- 
lated '  sentence  of  justification  *  (so  Sanday-Head- 
lam, I.e.  p.  141),  then  St.  Paul  here  represents  this 
sentence  as  falling  once  for  all  at  the  death  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  belongs  to  the  objective  side  of  the  correla- 
tion ;  yet  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  in  Ro  3'*  as 
propitiatory  through  faith  in  His  blood.  Evidently, 
then,  grace  and  mith  are  so  organically  related 
that  the  one  implies  the  other,  and  is  properly 
understood  only  tiirough  its  correlative. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  form  in  which  St. 
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Paul  has  expressed  his  doctrine  of  iastihcation.  It 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  determined  by  his  Pharisaic 
training,  and  is  that  of  a  forensic  judgment.  But 
the  fonti  is  all  that  the  Apostle  has  in  common 
with  the  Pharisaic  idea.  The  jud^ent  of  justifi- 
cation in  his  conception  is  extra-judicial,  i.e.  God 
has  regard  in  it  to  considerations  outside  the  Law. 
The  righteousness  of  faith  is  '  apart  from  law '  (x<^P^' 
y6fu>v,  lio  3^^).  The  Law  as  such  takes  account 
only  of  merit,  as  St.  Paul  himself  testifies :  '  He 
that  doeth  them  shall  live  iA  them '  (Gal  3^).  But 
the  Divine  sentence  of  justification  takes  account 
of  faith,  whicli  is  a  consideration  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  the  Law :  *  The  law  is  not  of  faith '  {ih. ). 
In  fact,  in  justification  the  Law  is  transcended  by 
grace,  which  reckons  faith  for  righteousness  (Ro 
4^  ^).  St.  Paul  does  not  mean  that  faith  is  a  work, 
and  that  grace  simply  reckons  the  work  of  faith 
instead  of  the  works  of  the  Law.  This  would  be, 
after  all,  half  legalism.  With  the  Apostle,  as  we 
have  seen,  faith  is  not  a  work,  but  a  receiving ;  not 
a  second  principle  of  justification  over  against 
grace,  but  simply  the  reflex  of  Divine  grace  in 
maji.  Grace  therefore  sees  in  faith  simply  this 
reflex  of  itself,  and  in  justifying  the  sinner  by 
faith  in  reality  justifies  on  the  ground  of  itself  (cf. 
Is  43»). 

What,  then,  is  the  esseptial  point  in  the  Pauline 
presentation  of  justification  as  forensic  ?  It  is,  to 
use  philosophic  language,  that  justification  is  a 
synthetic,  not  an  analytic  judgment.  It  is  not 
Mised  on  anything  in  the  believer — not  even  on  his 
faith,  which  comes  into  view  only  so  far  as  the 
Divine  grace  is  reflected  in  it.  In  justification 
God  *  justifies  the  ungodly  *  (Ro  4*) :  the  words  are 
evidently  chosen  by  St.  Paul  with  a  clear  sense  of 
the  paradox  involved,  as  the  deliberate  opposition 
of  language  to  the  OT  shows  (cf.  Ex  23*,  Dt  25S 
Pr  17^',  Is  6^).  God  does  not,  in  iustification, 
recognize  the  presence  of  any  attribute  in  the 
sinner ;  on  the  contrary,  He  adds  to  him  an  attri- 
bute while  he  is  still  a  sinner,  viz.  that  of  righteous- 
ness. It  is  evident  that  the  parsuioxical  character 
of  this  doctrine  created  misunderstanding  even  in 
St.  Paul's  time  (Ro  3* ;  cf.  6^) ;  and  it  has  done  so 
ever  since.  The  paradox,  however,  resolves  itself 
at  once  as  soon  as  we  remember  that  it  is  *  right- 
eousness,' not  in  the  ethical,  but  in  the  religious 
sense,  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God, 
which  is  meant.  The  OT  taught  that  righteous- 
ness was  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God ; 
the  Pharisees  sharpened  this  into  the  doctrine  that 
the  performance  of  the  Law  was  the  condition. 
St.  Paul's  language  is  determined  by  this  form  in 
which  he  found  the  problem  of  acceptance  with 
God  stated  ;  his  meaning  simply  is  that  God  accepts 
the  sinner  on  the  ground  of  His  mere  grace,  apart 
from  all  Question  of  merit.  It  is  conseq^uently 
*■  only  another,  though  less  difficult,  expression  for 
the  same  act  of  the  Divine  judgment'  when  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  adoption  {vioOtala^  Gal  4"),  or  the 
reception  of  the  sinner  into  the  position  of  a  child 
of  God  (Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Theol.  ii.  p.  134). 
Adoption  is  also  formally  a  judicial  act,  and 
really  a  synthetic  act  of  the  Divine  judgment. 
The  possible  objection  to  this  identification  of  justi- 
fication and  adoption,  viz.  that  justification  is  the 
act  of  God  as  Judge,  but  adoption  His  act  as 
Father,  falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  remem- 
bered that  justification  is  really  an  extra-judicial 
judgment,  proceeding  from  the  Divine  grace 
(Ritschl,  Jiistification  and  Reconciliation^ ^  iii.,  £ng. 
tr.  p.  86  fl'.). 

Finally,  we  get  still  further  light  on  St.  Paul's 
meaning  as  to  justification  from  the  fact  that  in 
Ro  4^  he  introduces,  as  synonymous  with  the  im- 
putation of  righteousness  or  justification,  the  OT 
idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf.  also  Eph  V), 


which  links  his  teaching  on  at  once  to  that  of 
Christ  Himself;  and  it  appears  that  the  Pauline 
conceptions  of  justification  and  adoption  are  simply 
the  equivalent  of  the  Fatherly  forgiveness  taueht 
by  Jesus  (Kaftan,  Do^rma^t^''^  p.  523).  The  idea 
that  forgiveness  is  something  merely  negative, 
while  justification  conveys  a  positive  status,  turns 
on  an  madequate  conception  of  the  Biblical  idea  of 
forgiveness. 

^  far  we  have  considered  justification  as  a 
Divine  o^ration ;  it  now  remains  to  consider  its 
practical  issues,  when  it  takes  efiect  in  the  admis- 
sion of  the  sinner  to  fellowship  with  God.  Faith 
now  comes  into  view,  not  simjuy  as  the  reflexion 
of  grace,  but  in  its  psychological  nature  as  trust, 
including  the  submission  of  tne  will  to  Grod ;  and 
the  practical  efi*ect8  of  justification  appear  as  the 
unfolding  of  this  trust  in  its  various  sispects.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  present  peace  with 
God  (Ro  5^),  or  the  consciousness  of  acceptance 
with  Him.  Here  appears  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  Pharisaic  theology,  which,  teaching  not  the 

i'ustification  of  the  smner,  but  only  of  him  who 
las  kept  the  precepts,  defers  justification  till  the 
hour  of  death,  ana  consequently  demands  in  the 
present  a  condition  of  anxious  fear  lest  in  the  end 
justification  should  not  be  attained  (Weber,  l.c, 
pp.  284,  334  flF.  ;  cf.  Ro  8").  Along  with  present 
peace  goes  patience  in  all  present  sufl'ering  (Ro 
6^  *• "),  m  the  belief  that  it  is  Divinely  ordered  for 
the  b€»t  ends  (8^),  while  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a  consciousness  of  the  Divine  love  (6*  8""*).  Here 
api)ears  a  contrast  to  the  OT  point  of  view,  from 
which  temporal  sufferings  appeared  as  signs  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  This  contrast  is  strikingly 
brought  out  by  comparing  St.  Paul's  triumphant 
use  of  the  quotation  in  lio  8^  with  its  onginal 
despondent  meaning  in  Ps  44**.  While  St.  Paul 
finds  it  impossible  that  persecution  should  sej)arate 
the  believer  from  the  love  of  God,  the  Psalmist  sees 
in  it  a  proof  that  God  has  cast  ofi*  His  people  (cf. 
Ps  44*).  Finally,  there  is  no  fear  of  final  punish- 
ment (Ro  6*),  but  rather  a  joyful  hope,  nay  cer- 
tainty, of  ultimate  salvation  (5=^  i«  6*^  8»-  »•  88).  The 
sum  of  all  these  things,  in  fact  the  whole  conse- 
quence of  iustification,  St.  Paul  expresses  by  saying 
tnat,  for  tne  believer,  *  There  is  now  no  condemna- 
tion' (8^),  or  that  he  is  not  under  law,  but  under 
grace  (6^*).  From  this  point  of  view^  the  work  of 
Christ  appears  as  a  redemption  from  the  curse  of 
the  Law.  Christ,  in  His  death,  bore  its  curse,  and 
its  power  is  therefore  at  an  end  (Gal  3^').  St. 
Pam  refers  in  this  passage  to  the  Jewish  Law,  sis  the 
antithesis  with  v.^*  shows :  *  Christ  redeemed  us 
[Jews]  from  the  curse  of  the  law  .  .  .  that  upon 
the  Gentiles  might  come  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  But  his  idea  of  freedom  from  the 
Law  is  not  to  be  limited  to  freedom  fxoim  the  Jewish 
Law.  Though,  historically,  this  special  case  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  St.  Paul  means  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  religion  not  of  law,  but  of 
grace.  He  also  expresses  the  same  idea  in  terms 
of  the  parallel  conception  of  adoption,  by  saying 
that  the  believer  has  received,  in  place  of  the  spirit 
of  bondage,  leading  to  fear,  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
*  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father '  (Ro  8^'). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  of  James  on  lugtification,  whetiier 
the  author  has  the  Pauline  doctrine  or  abuses  of  it  in  view  or 
not  [on  the  critical  Question  connected  with  the  Epistle  see 
MofTatt,  Higt/trieal  JfT'^,  p.  676,  for  a  i^ood  statement  of  the 
alternatives ;  also  Sanday-Headlam,  '  Romans,'  p.  104 ;  and  W. 
r&trickt  James  the  Lord's  Brother],  raises  an  important  problem 
in  connexion  with  it.  It  is  to  be  noted,  first,  Uiat  the  idea  of 
faith  in  the  Epistle  is  quite  different  from  St.  Paul's.  When  the 
author  teaches  that  Iustification  is  not  by  faith  only,  but  by 
works  also,  the  faith  he  has  in  view  is  a  mere  intellectual  assent 
to  Christian  truth,  especially  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity 
(Ja  2i>X  Further,  his  idea  of  works  is  not  that  of  meritorioua 
performance  deserving  reward,  but  of  practical  morality.  He 
solves  the  problem  of  justification  in  reality  by  going  back 
behind  the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees,  and  behind  the  Law  alto- 
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in  Augiiittine(UamBck.  ^.  fj<.  lii.  p.  85  f.),  bat  pre- 
euiioently  in  Bernard  ufClairvaux.  In  thin  Bttituile 
i«  the  true  Imrbinser  o£  the  return  to  SL  Paul  at 
the  Kefonutttion  (Kitsch],  oj>.  clt.'  L  109  IT.).  But 
we  are  no"'  concerneil  willi  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
nut  with  an  attitude  maintaiDed  in  "pite  of  it. 

2.  The  Protcilant  doctrine.— WilU  the  Reforma- 
tion we  liave  a  return  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  jnatiii- 
cation.  The  absolutely  fundamental  character  for 
the  Christian  religion  of  the  Pauline  conception  is 
firmly  seized.     Ab   is  well  knoHH.  Lutlier  called 

1' ii^^tincation  bj  faith  '  the  artii^le  of  a  standing  and 
ailing  Church.'  The  Protestant  doctrine,  however, 
Bsaumea  a  special  fomi,  in  astitheais  to  the  interim 
Catholic  development,  and  St.  Paul's  formula  is 
sharpened  into  llie  still  more  delinite  shape  '  jiutili- 
cation  by  faith  alone. ' 

Wb  have  to  note,  first  of  all,  a  revetNion  to  the 
original  Panline  idean  of  grace,  faith,  and  jutititica- 
tion.      Luther,   indeed,   especially  in    his   earlier 

e^riod,  remained  soiuewhat  entangled  -viith  the 
atholic  conception  of  the  last,  making  the  term 
include  both  a  forensic  and  a  real  j^ilication. 
This,  however,  wati  merely  a  matter  of  termino- 
logy, and  has  only  a  histoncal  significance.  Prac- 
tically Lather  helil  the  Pauline  view :  the  emphasis 
with  him  falls  on  the  forensic  a»|iect  of  justification. 
Moreover,  lie  somewbat  confused  terminology  of 
Luther  was  corrected  bf  Melanclithon,  who  says 
decidedly  that  justification  with  the  Hebrews  wr- 
a  forensic  word,  and  opposes  the  idea  of  a  re 
justification  (Loci  TheotogKi :  '  De  gratia  et  justifi- 
cation e  '). 

Tlie  Protestant  theology,  further,  like  St.  Paul, 
found  the  rei'elatlon  of  the  Divine  grace  in  Christ, 
And  His  work  for  sinners.  Here,  however,  a  con. 
Euderahle  development  takes  place,  based  upon  the 
medieval  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
AUmeiiient  iiu«  to  Angolm.  Tlie  1att«r  had  viewed 
the  death  of  Christ  in  the  first  plai-e  as  a  satisfac. 
tion  to  God's  honour,  which  liberated  Him  from 
the  necessity  of  pnnisliing  sinners,  and  in  the 
second  place  as  a  merit  or  work  of  sapcrerogatot^ 
obedience,  which  could  be  made  available  for  His 
followeTH.  The  Protectant  theology'  accepted  both 
these  ideas,  but  with  such  modifications  as  made  it 
possible  to  combine  them  with  the  forensic  idea  of 
justification.  The  death  of  Christ  was  viewed  not 
as  a  satisfaction  to  God's  honour,  but  to  the  penal 
sanctions  of  His  Law.  To  this  wa-t  addea  His 
active  obedience  to  the  Iavi  in  His  life  as  a  satis- 
faction to  its  positive  requirements.  The  whole 
waa  summed  np  as  Christ's  active  and  {lassive 
obedience  or  merit,  and  regarded  an  a  provision  of 
the  Divine  grace  with  a  view  to  the  justification  of 
sinners.  Justification  consbts  in  the  gracious  im- 
putation of  this  twofold  merit  or  obedience  to  the 
sinner  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith,  so  that  he 
becomes  not  only  guiltless  before  the  Law,  but  also 
totally  free  from  it«  claims.  This  conception  is 
common  to  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
Churches.  It  did  not  grow  up  all  at  once  ;  but  the 
roots  of  it  can  be  trac^  in  the  earlier  Reformers, 
and  it  finally  established  itself  firmly  in  both 
Churches.  It  is  completely  stated  in  the  Formula 
^  Concord  ( pars  ii.  Solida  Decloratio,  iii.  14,  15). 

The  chuin  Irani  Uie  Pnullne  rioctrine  In  nurked  by  the 
•JlenUon  Bt\\\»  iDnnuU,  the  imputation  ot  taith  lor  riKhlcoaa- 
!>«■,  into  that  ot  the  imputation  ot  Chrlit's  rlxhteousnen.  It 
!■  not  mertlv  one  ot  Ungua^e.  The  conception  ol  Christ'e 
<)ealh  u  a  latlitaction  to  the  pnial  nncllona  ol  ll»  Divine  Eaw, 
on  the  KTOund  ot  which  Goa  tniTiva  linnei 
accepted  as  a  natural  inCcrpretatloii  at  the  ] 
ol  Christ'!  doth  M  an  eipialoiT  lacrincc  lor  i 
tkin  li  to  he  traiielBt«d  into  terma  ol  taw,  ^  jiEUier, 
mch  tninlation  is  deilrable,  i>  queelionahle ;  aa  we  hi 
f  anuria  point  ol  view  la  only  lornuJIy  anrt  not  materlaJly  nga- 
latlvelorthePaaliiieainoeptionoljuatiftcatiDn.    'nini.Iiinad 

ol  midiiK  to  trmna]at«  ^'-'--' ■■- —  '-■-  ' — ■  "-■ — '-- 

logj-.weouBht       ■ 
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1  ot  JuMJUcsUdu,  vii,  that  it  b  eatlrely  the  work 
ofgnite.  "apsn  Iroui  inw.'  The  Protestant  Ihcologj'.  in  (aet. 
miflmler^rerf  Paul  by  taking  Jiia  leffal  phnueolD||;y  u  ca^eotia], 
and  Bceklns  to  Byateioatue  hli  whole  view  ot  JiuUncmtion  and 
ita  prfvuppoationB  under  l^ral  ideas,    de  attempt  ot  the  Pro- 

leK>l  tomit,  moAe  Ihcm  inlroduce  into  theoiim-  a  number  ol 
Biioma  which  are  in  no  uny  part  ol  the  Christian  view  of  Uie 
world.  Huch  an  ailoni  is  thai  aU  Bin  must  be  puniihed; 
whereu  the  ChrigCian  religion  tsohei  that  it  cwi  be  Icigiien, 
and  lonrivencH  and  ponlUunent  an  mutually  eicluiiive  (d. 
W.  K.  Olaikc,  Chria&ti  TMtclim.  f.  tX).  Another  aiioDi  is 
'  ain  maj- be  BMialerred  from  one  ncnoji 

rnUU  The  vkarkniB  suffering  ot  Uie 
oant  for  the  Eiillt]' la  not  ponlihiDeat.  A  thlM  axiom  ia 
t  merit  may  nmilarty  be  InnaTerred  from  one  pervon  to 
ther ;  whereaa  the  nwral  mult  ol  a  lite,  which  b  what  la 
mt,  ia  penonal,  and  while  it  may  result  in  the  gooil  at 
en.  cannot  poeaibly  be  lepaiBted  Imni  the  perHin  ol  iu 
hor.  iukI  |jm«l  aa  a  commercial  asset.  That  the  ProtcHlant 
ton  had  to  base  their  theology  on  axSoma  tike  these,  plainly 
w«  that  Ihtv  were  on  the  wroiK  line  hi  atleniptinft  to  liana- 

ibl  recofinin  behind  the  fOnna  ot  the  PniCeatanC  theology 
Intention  to  show  that  the  Divine  grace  itaelt  la  the  ttrtce  ol 

t6ty  and  a  Rtehleous  God.    But  the  inuucdiate  IdenUBation 

the  Divine  Bighteouaneaa  wl"  --..... 

rii  complete  view  t 

., ter  conception  ol  1»  .      . 

,—7  inanlteatatlon  of  the  Divine  rlsblcousi  .__,     . 

luiailed  In  a  higher  way  by  giKM  «lS  S^ 

Thia  delect  in  the  view  ot  the  nvelaljon  ol  the  Dii-inc  gnee 
\a  Chrint  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  FroteeUnt  theohi^- 
Irom  being  true  In  the  m^  to  the  l^ullne  conception  ot  Junl- 
flistlDO.  Over  aolnn  Cathollctan,  Pnteitwit  tlHohKy  teache* 
jumacatlon  by  Ood'i  gnoe  appniirlalid  by  lallh  aloDe,  and 
nr^  (rem  all  question  ot  human  merit,  lloreover.  In  the  total 
view  the  emphaaii,  at  anv  [ate  with  the  euUcr  Refomen,  doe* 
not  lull  on  the  Tuppoaed  legal  forma  ot  tlie  Divine  revelation  In 
Christ,  but  on  the  idea  ol  gmci  il«ir.  A  remarkable  prool  ot 
this  It  to  be  lound  in  the  tact  that  In  Uetanchthon's  /.on  Thevio- 
aiei  there  la  no  locui  devoted  to  Ibe  doctrine  ot  Chrial'a  utls. 

rent.,  the  doctrine  Is  treated  by  him  ahnplyaa  a  part  d(  ths 

After  this  critical  excnrens  we  return  to  tlie 
Protestant  theology  itself,  in  order  next  to  de- 
scribe the  poflitionM  by  whitli  it  fartlier  defined  itit 
conception  of  justification  a*  over  against  Catlio- 
liciam.  As  regarde  what  the  Catliolics  call  'iufti- 
fication,' but  the  Protestants  'regeneration,  it  is 
taught  that  the  latter  is  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment and  logical  (the  later  Lutheran  theology  Nty», 
temporal)  consequence  of  justification.  Its  objec- 
tive principle  ia  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it" 
subjective  manifestation  the  activity  of  faith  ia 
good  works. 

On  some  further  points  the  two  Evangelical 
Clinrchea  diverge  not  only  from  Catholicism,  but 
from  one  another.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  assurance.  The  Lutherans 
teach  that  the  believer's  consciousness  of  justifica- 
tion in  in  itself  an  immediate  certainty  of  the 
reality  of  juHtification,  operated  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Jirles  dirinn).  Where,  however,  doubt  enters, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Word  and  the  Sacrft* 
niunt*.  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  work^  through 
tlie  Word,  may  rekuidle  faith.  The  Reformed 
theologians  teach  that  the  guarantee  of  the  reality 
of  justification  is  God's  eternal  predestination  t« 
salvation,  which  manifesto  itself  sabj'ectively  in 
perseverance  in  the  state  of  grace.  Hence  the  assur- 
ance of  justification  cannot  be  gathered  directly 
from  faith  itself,  but  by  a  reference  to  itH  evidence 
in  tU  fruits  {lyllogiiimua  practicut).  [See  Lipeius, 
Dogmatik',  p.  675 f.]. 

The  second  difierence  between  the  Protestant 
Churchen  is  that  the  Lutherans  make  the  moment 
of  justification,  alike  in  earth  and  heaven,  the 
moment  when  saving  faith  comes  into  bein^.  The 
Reformed,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  juntificatiou 
as  accompliHhed  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  far 
the  whole  Church  as  His  mystical  body  (juntijii-atio 
activa),  but  as  regards  individual  belleverb  based 
on  the  decree  of  justification,  which  accompanien 
their  eternal  election,  and  realized  when  saving 
faith  ariiies  [jvntijicatui  }>a»»ivo).    It  is  to  be  noted 
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tit&t  the  objective  jutitilication,  whicb 
pushed  for  believers  in  Christ's  resorr 
jieniU  only  apon  tlieir  ideal  incorporation  in  Uix 
mystical  body.  The  Reformed  doctrine  does  not 
therefore,  as  htta  sfnaetimw  be«n  eaid,  make  jna- 
tifi cation  dependent  on  regeneration.  Clirut'e 
resarrection  h  regardetl  as  tiie  acceptance  of  His 
Batiafaction,  made  for  believers,  and  thiiK  H-s  ideally 
their  instificalion  in  Him  (cf.  Lipsius,  Dogmatik, 
p.  677  f.;  Kitschl.  op.  at*  i.  293  fl".). 

The  third  difference  is  as  to  the  doctrine  of  per- 
severance. The  Lutherans  teach  that  a  man  may 
fall  from  faith,  and  thns  from  grace,  but  that  he 
may  regain  his  iKwition  by  reneweil  repentaDce 
and  faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reformed  teach 
that  the  members  of  Christ  s  body  cannot  fall,  Irat 
must  persevere  in  faitli  to  the  end.  A  faitli  tliat 
does  not  endure,  \s  not  real  faith  ;  and  the  con- 
i>cioasnei«  of  justification  it  may  bring  is  only  self- 
deception  (Lipslus,  p.  679). 

Reference  mnat  now  be  made  to  certain  views 
within  Protestantism  which  deviate  from  the 
orthodox  conception.  The  first  of  these  is  tliat 
of  Osiandcr,  who,  attaching  liimself  to  many  ex- 
presdions  in  the  teaching  of  Luther,  attempted 
once  more  to  teach  a,  real  justjttcation,  and  yet 
avoid  introducins  the  Catholic  conception  of  salva^ 
tion  by  merit.  In  opposition  to  the  idea  of  Justifi- 
cation by  the  mere  external  imputation  of  Chriat'H 
riEhteonaneHs,  he  taught  that  the  essential  ground 
ol  justification  is  Christ's  rit^hteoasness  as  really 
communicated  to  us  ;  though  at  tlie  same  time  he 
regards  this  indwelling  ri^liteousneus  of  Christ  not 
AH  OUT  own.  but  as  an  alien  righteousness,  and  in 
so  far  OS  an  imputed  righteousness  (Lipsius,  p.  66S}. 
Another  line  of  thoa^t  is  opened  by  theSocinian 
theology.  A  criticism  of  the  legal  forms  of  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  reoonciliation  leads  to  the 
complete  rejection  of  it.  Socinua,  however,  retains 
a  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  regarded  as 
including  not  only  trust  m  God  as  revealed  by 
Christ,  but  consequent  obedience  to  His  will. 
There  is  no  justification  by  works  without  faitli : 
but,  on  tlio  other  hand,  works  are  not  merely  the 
fruit  of  faith,  but  Its  execution  and  perfection,  and 
in  so  far  the  works  which  foUow  faith  justify 
ISocinuN,  de  Fide  et  Optribut,  Bibtiothecn  Fratmm 
Polonorum,  1650,  tom.  i.  p.  023).  But  as  works 
done  in  faith  are  not  perfect,  justification  is  also 
Raid  to  be  by  faith  in  opposition  to  works,  because 
the  mercy  of  God  imputes  righteonsn  "  " 
believer  (rfc  Jesii  Chrmto  ServatorE,  p. 

In  other  words,  faith  is  here  considered  i  , 

ciple  of  active  righteousness,  and  the  doctrine  of 
iuatilication  comes  to  mean  that  God  judges  not 
by  the  outward  work,  but  by  the  inward  disposi- 
tion.  Tiiis  conclusion  is  distinctly  drawn  by  the 
Rationalism  of  the  German  lllummation  (LiiHius, 
p.  684). 

3.  Modtm  theories. — The  most  important  forms 
in  whicli  the  doctrine  of   justification  has  been 
stated  in  modem  theology,  so  far  as  that  does  not 
simply  repeat  older  points  of  view,  owe  their  origiji 
chieHy  to  Kant  and  Schleiemiacher,  particularly 
the  latter.     Kant  took  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  left  by  tiie  Hlumination,  but  in  view  of  his 
deeper  etiiics  stated  it  as  an  ethico-reli^ous  pro- 
blem,  viz.   how   a  man  conscious  of  guilt  could 
obtain  power  to  live  a  new  life.     The  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  fitith  in  the  ideal. 
On  tlie  one  hand,  this  appears  as  the  principle  of  a 
Kooil  life ;  on  the  otlier,  it  ofibrds  the  principle  of 
acceptance  with  God,  in  so  far  as  God  judges  mr~~ 
by  the  ideal  they  follow,  though  their  reatixatic 
of  it  tuav  be  imperfect.    The  Kantian  theulogii 
TieftmnK  further  pointed  out  that  from  a  psych 
logical  |>uint  of  view  the  o|iemtion  of  the  Divii 
grace  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  a  man,  in  spite  of 
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fulfil  the  moral  law ;  so  thi 
the  pout  of  view  of  the  law  it«elf,  in 'bo  far  a 
looks  for  fulfilment  (Liiisioa,  p.  685 ;  Ritschl*,  L  p. 
429  ff.). 

The  defect  of  tlie  Kantian  conception,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  its  lack 
of  organic  connexion  with  the  historical  revelation 
of  God  in  JeeoB  Christ.  In  the  system  of  Schleier- 
maclier,  however,  the  fundamental  character  for 
Christianity  of  this  revelation  is  fully  recognized, 
while  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  a  return  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  older  Protestant  dogmatics,  there 
is  introduced  a  new  and  fruitful  theological  prin- 
ciple. Schleiermacher  demands  that  all  concep- 
tions concerning  Divine  operations  shall  be  verified 
by  their  correspondence  with  Christian  experience, 
not  indeed  tiie  experience  of  on  individual,  bnt  of 
thoChristiancommunityas  a  vhoUI.DeT chrittliche 
Gt<ii,be>,\.  S30.  p,  162). 

U  JmtJaoiitloii. 


riew  8ch]eL«TijacheT  t 


Tnm  this  pomt  of 

HabeirinnriU)  ttwCl . — , _- , 

rccoonU&tianthnHi^ChriaL  'nxeftedeemernoBlvBi  bclUvo* 
Into  the  power  at  Hki  God-condaimieH.  and  lUi  Is  His  n- 
deemliv  Mtivity'  («.  f  100.  p.  M>.  'The  Kedwrner  noeiTc* 
brlleven  Into  the  telLowihlp  of  His  nulktuffaed  bunUiHiB,  uwl 
■ctlvl»;  m.  1 101.  p.  loA  Schleief 
Dt  ChniC  througli  the  totAJ  imprV' 


idth  Oitirt,  wUch  ilten  ■! 
s  oainHniiitiM,  In  putiDiilar,  n 
I  foUowB  fnnn  the  bet  that  th«  n« 
tlen  to  UiD  tins  of  the  old  mu 
flerinc  be  renrdi  rimplj  m  eril,  a 
Dl  lutun  mSeiJng  be  hu  ao  feu  (U.  1  ID 


tonii  of  life,  hie  canvenloD'fd.  1107.  p,  166),  JnetlflBaUan  I*  by 
fsiUi,  uid  inclodea  the  tartimum  ol  (Inn  uid  adoptioo  bitv 
Divine  »iuhlp  (U-  {  IDS.  p.  tflOL  AD  thcH  thinci  Bow  oManlly' 
%aX  toMpanuy  (nini  udlon  ■at^  '^**-*  *"i.i«i.  .i>«  .ii^^  ,h— 
will  eDd  the  contempliC 

SM°taCM*ih»i  r™ 
their  penallJeL    Pn 

u  puniituaCDt,  wid       ...     . 

S,  p.  1S8),    Flnillv,  wbenpuilBS  oyi 

un  are  view  JmtffleMtan  w  ■  Inviiie  Kt.  11  b  not  M  be  aepar- 
ited  from  the  effecElve  warUnK  of  Chrirt  In  convenioa    IlM 
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K^tta  b  svnkened  whoUjr  bf 

The  infiuence  of  the  Reformed  theology  is  plainly 
visible  in  the  position  of  Schleiermacher,  that  justi- 
fication is,  OS  a  Divine  act,  to  be  viewed  as  realized 
first  of  all  in  Christ,  and  then  successively  in  be- 
lievers. Compare  what  is  said  above,  also  Tiuretin 
[latt.  Thtol.  EtenetUa,  Loc.  xvi.  Qu.  ix.  12).  who 
says  that  justification  is  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  God,  though  from  our  point  of  view  it  ap- 
pears in  snccessive  acts,  vix,  God's  eternal  deerea 
of  justification,  the  realization  of  it  in  Christ's 
work,  the  application  of  it  in  experience,  and  the 
declaration  of  it  at  the  last  ilay.  But,  further,  the 
correspondence  of  this  point  of  view  with  the  ten- 
dency previously  noted  in  St,  PanI  to  bring  the 
objective  and  subjective  sides  of  justification  iDl<i 
clo^  and  indeed  inseparable  relation,  may  also  be 
remarked.  Schleiermacher,  however,  brings  the 
principle  which  underlies  this  tendency  to  clear 
consciousness,  and  bases  on  it  hLi  tlieological  method, 
for  which,  as  we  saw,  tiie  continuity  of  Divine 
operation  and  human  exi«riencB  is  fundamental, 

Schleiermacher's  doctrine  of  justification  hoa 
been  diUerentlv  understood.  Most  theolo^ans 
have  considerea  that  he  means  to  make  jnstifica- 
tion  conditional  on  a  real  nnion  with  Christ  (cf. 
Lipsius,  p.  6S6tr.).  RitHchI,  hiiwever,  thinks  that 
only  an  ideal  union  is  referred  to  (iii.'  p.  559). 
Two  different  developments,  therefore,  have  taken 
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place,  starting  from  either  view  of  Schleiermacher's 
position. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  commonest  views  in 
modem  theolo^  makes  justification  dependent  on 
a  i^d  union  witn  Christ,  breaking  down  the  sharp 
distinction  between  justification  and  regeneration, 
and  treating  them  simply  as  aspects  of  the  same 
process.  Faith,  on  this  view,  is  to  be  regarded 
m  justification  not  simply  as  the  reflex  of  Divine 
grace,  but  as  comprehending  the  spiritual  content 
of  union  with  Chnst,  and  of  thejgift  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  ethical  liie  of  the  Christian. 
Hence  this  view  of  justification  is  claimed  to  be 
'  ethical ' ;  justification  according  to  it  being  a 
recognition  of  what  really  is  in  the  believer  his 
new  life,  as  well  pleasing  to  Grod.  A  reconciliation 
with  the  forensic  view  is  found  in  the  Kantian 
thought  that  God  judges  by  the  ideal ;  so  that 
justification  appears  as  a  prophetic  judgment, 
which  sees  in  tne  first  germ  of  the  new  ufe  its 
whole  fruit. 

This  view  is  closely  akin  to  Osiander's.  It  has 
nndoubt^y  points  of  contact  with  the  broader 
use  of  the  word  'faith'  in  St.  Paul,  who,  as 
Pfleiderer  points  out,  often  uses  it  as  practically 
equivalent  to  the  whole  of  Christianity  ( Urchris- 
tenthum\\.  p.  250 ;  cf.  1  Co  12««-  16").  It  is  further 
along  the'  line  developed  in  the  cycle  of  passages 
like  Ro  8",  Gal  2",  1  Co  4*  9«-  ^,  Ph  S'*-",  as 
previously  explained.  But  it  does  not  represent 
St.  Paul's  main  line  of  thought  with  respect  to 
justification,  and  the  objection  to  it  further  is  that 
m  the  end  it  baseH  justification  either  upon  the 
imperfect  realization  of  Christ  in  us,  or,  m  so  far 
as  the  imperfection  is  counterbalanced  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ideal,  upon  what  is  still  future,  thus 
resembling  the  Catholic  view.  This  view  does  not, 
therefore,  meet  the  religious  need  of  a  firm  and 
unshakable  ground  of  trust  as  to  acceptance  with 
God. 

In  opposition  to  it,  therefore,  Ritschl  develops 
the  doctrine  of  Sclileiermacher  along  the  other  line, 
which  he  takes  to  be  its  real  meaning,  giving  in 
his  theology  also  prominence  to  a  conception  wnich 
with  Schleiermacner  is  in  the  background — that  of 
revelation.  The  idea  of  justification  is  consequently 
construed  directly  through  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
grace  as  revealed  in  Chnst,  and  faith  is  thought  of 
as  of  a  piece  with  this  revelation  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  it  in  human  lives.  Justification  is  thus  in 
the  first  instance  through  grace,  but  by  faith. 
Ritschl's  way  of  expressing  this  is  by  saying  that 
justification  is  the  act  of  God  as  Father,  and  mrther 
that  the  sentence  of  justification  falls  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  religious  community  foimded  by 
Christ  as  a  whole,  to  which  God  imputes  the  position 
towards  Him  of  Christ  its  Founder,  and  on  indi- 
viduals as  by  faith  in  the  Gospel  they  attach 
themselves  to  this  commimity ;  justification  thus 
becoming  effective  for  them.  Faitn  is  simply  obedi- 
ence to  God  and  trust  in  the  revelation  of  Ills  grace 
in  Christ.  Its  functions  are  religious,  not  moral 
(iii.^  p.  139 ;  cf.  also  p.  70).  As  regards  the  effects 
of  justification,  the  comprehensive  description  of 
them  is  that  it  is  *the  acceptance  of  sinners  into 
fellowship  with  Grod,  in  whicti  their  salvation  is  to 
be  realized  and  carried  out  into  eternal  life.'  In 
particular,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  removed, 
m  so  far  as  the  element  of  mistrust  of  God,  which 
is  the  essence  of  it,  is  removed  (p.  85).  Assurance 
of  justification  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  exercise 
of  faith  in  patience  or  *  lordship  over  the  world.' 
Finally,  the  course  of  moral  action  is  conditioned 
by  justification  ;  but  the  direct  aim  of  the  latter  is 
not  the  product  of  moral  action,  but  the  bestowal 
of  eternal  life,  which  is  realized  here  and  now  in 
lordship  over  the  world  (pp.  192,  534  f.,  670). 

III.  Constructive  treatment.— It  appears  to 


the  present  writer  that  a  correct  modem  interpre- 
tation of  the  Pauline  conception  of  justification 
must  move  generally  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
Ritschl.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  such  an  interpretation  is  required,  and  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  simply  to  rest  in  the  Pauline  state- 
ment as  it  stands.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen 
that  St.  Paul  suggests  more  than  one  point  of  view, 
and  we  have  to  settle  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
determinative.  Then,  a^ain,  there  are  gaps  in  the 
Pauline  presentation  which  require  to  be  nlled  up, 
especially  in  view  of  the  points  raised  by  later 
theologicial  controversies.  Finally,  the  Pauline 
theology  is  only  one  among  the  early  Christian 
presentations  of  the  Christian  salvation,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  some  points  to  modify  his  conceptions 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  other  NT  points  of  view, 
especially  those  presented  in  the  Gospels.  We 
proceed,  then,  to  present  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion along  the  general  lines  of  Ritschl,  out  with 
regard  also  to  the  treatment  of  other  theologians, 
who  have,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  dealt  more 
satisfactorily  tlian  Ritschl  with  particular  points. 
Reference  is  made  particularly  to  Ritschl  s  own 
followers.  Kaftan  and  Hftring,  out  also  to  Lipsius 
and  Kfthler,  and  finally  to  W.  N.  Clarke. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  St.  Paul's  technical 
term  *  justification,'  we  shall  first  make  use  of  its 
material  equivalent,  the  idea  oi  forgiveness,  having 
already  established  our  right  to  do  this.  We  thus, 
as  Kaftan  says  {Dogmati^  ^  ^,  p.  523),  present  the 
issue  in  a  simpler  and  less  equivocal  form,  with 
the  advantage  also  of  keeping  before  the  mind 
the  connexions  of  the  subject  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  What  Paul  calls  grace  is  to  Jesus  the 
Fatherly  forgiving  love  of  God. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  analysis  of  for^veness 
as  a  Divine  act,  and  consider,  aiter  Paul,  first  the 
objective  side  of  this  act — revelation, — and  then 
the  subjective  side — faith,  by  which  the  revelation 
is  appropriated  and  forgiveness  fully  realized.  The 
revelation  of  forgiveness  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  His 
Person  and  Work ;  not  merely,  however,  as  St. 
Paul  teaches,  in  His  death  and  resurrection,  but  as 
the  Gospels  clearly  show,  and  as  Schleiermacher, 
after  them,  recognized,  in  His  whole  life,  including 
these  culminating  acts.  For^veness  is  revealed 
by  the  whole  of  Christ's  activity  as  well  as  by 
His  sufferings.  In  fact.  His  sufferings  reveal  for- 
giveness because  of  the  activity  expressed  in  the 
endurance  of  them.  Jesus  further  makes  this 
revelation  as  the  unique  and  perfect  representative 
of  God  in  the  world,  absolutely  one  with  the  Father 
in  thought  and  feeling ;  so  that  bv  every  word  and 
deed  and  by  His  whole  attitude  He  incarnates  Grod 
in  the  world,  to  do  which  is  His  earthly  mission  and 
vocation. 

The  Fatherly  forgiveness  of  God,  which  Jesus 
reveals,  is  no  mere  good-natured  indulgence ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Father  is  the  Holy  Father,  the 
Righteous  Father  (Jn  17*^  *),  and  His  forgiveness 
is  holy  and  righteous  forgiveness.  Jesus  guaran- 
tees this  by  His  revelation  not  only  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness,  but  also  of  the  Divine  holiness  in  its 
stem  condemnation  of  sin.  A  holy  hatred  of  sin 
is  evident  in  His  whole  attitude. 

But,  finally,  Jesus  reveals  the  holy  forgiving 
love  of  God  not  only  in  these  two  separate  moments, 
but  in  its  entirety,  by  His  bearing  in  love  the  sins 
of  men  upon  His  soul.  We  can  explain  His  sorrow 
over  Jerusalem  only  as  the  pain  of  One  who,  full 
of  love  to  men,  felt  their  sin  as  the  heaviest  burden. 
We  can  explain  the  agony  in  Gethsemane  and  the 
cry  of  desolation  on  the  cross  only  along  the  same 
lines,  as  cAUsed  by  the  pressure  of  the  sin  of  the 
world  upon  the  loving  heart  of  the  Saviour.  In 
this  bearin^^  of  sin,  however,  Jesus  was  still  reveal- 
ing the  attitude  of  God  towards  sinners.    The  fact 
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that  the  burden  of  sin  upon  His  soul  broke  in 
o^n  the  peace  and  bliss  of  His  personal  communion 
with  the  Father,  makes  no  omerence  as  to  this 
point.  Christ's  actual  communion  with  the  Father 
nad  to  be  maintained,  indeed,  by  an  act  of  supreme 
self-surrender  (Mk  14**),  or  of  faith,  unaided  by 
any  evidence  of  the  Divine  presence  (15^).  It  was 
necessary  that  the  holy  love  of  Crod  should  come  to 
complete  self-expression  in  the  world,  which  could 
only  be  by  the  revelation  of  the  depth  of  suifering 
caused  to  sinless  love  by  sin ;  and  this  revelation 
could  not  be  made  except  by  the  Revealer  pro- 
ceeding along  a  path  which  brought  upon  His 
human  spirit  the  sense  of  separation  from^  God. 
This  patn  was,  however,  not  a  new  one;  it  was 
but  the  continuation,  to  the  end  of  the  path,  of 
Christ's  vocation  as  Revealer  of  Grod.  To  reveal 
the  holy  love  of  God  in  a  world  of  sin  could  have 
but  one  issue,  that  which  it  historically  had, 
viz.  to  rouse  np  the  opposition  of  sin,  as  much 
to  the  love  as  to  the  honness  (Lk  15^),  to  the  utter- 
most. The  final  act  of  self-surrender  and  faith, 
therefore,  by  which  Jesus  gave  Himself  to  the 
death  at  the  hands  of  sinners,  which  was  inevit- 
able, if  He  persevered  in  His  vocation,  was  simply 
the  climax  of  the  self-surrender  and  faith  by 
which  as  man  He  gave  Himself  at  every  moment 
to  the  work  of  His  vocation.  The  whole  revela- 
tion of  Grod  made  by  Jesus  being  a  revelation  within 
humanity,  was  maae  at  every  point  by  the  offering 
up  of  the  human  will  of  Jesus  to  the  Father.  His 
wnole  life  and  death  together  constituted  a  sacrifice, 
which  He  offered  up  to  Grod  as  the  necessary  means 
of  the  revelation  in  the  world  of  His  holy  love. 
And  this  He  did  for  the  sake  of  men,  that  they 
might  come  to  know  the  holy  forgiveness  of  the 
Father. 

Such,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  re- 
statement of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  revelation 
of  the  grace  of  Grod  in  Christ  in  view  of  the  his- 
torical statements  of  the  Grospels.  To  complete  it, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  sudd  that  the  lunction 
of  the  resurrection  is  to  make  the  historical  revela- 
tion permanent  and  abiding,  by  presenting  Christ 
as  the  perpetual  object  of  faitli.  This  leads  to  the 
next  point,  which  is  that  of  the  doctrine  of  faith, 
or  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the  revelation. 
There  St.  raul's  conception  of  faith  as  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  side  of  the  will,  a  species  of  obedience 
or  submission  to  Grod,  remains  fundamental.  It  is 
in  essential  agreement,  it  may  be  observed,  with 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself  in  which  /xcrdyoca, 
or  turning  to  Grod,  is  made  the  subjective  principle 
of  forgiveness.  But  in  order  that  the  subjective 
appropriation  may  correspond  in  all  points  with  the 
objective  revelation,  faith  must  not  be  limited 
psychologically  to  trust,  but  must  include  penitence 
also,  in  this  way  appearing  as  the  proper  correla- 
tive of  both  the  love  and  the  holiness  of  forgive- 
ness. When  the  revelation  of  forgiveness  in  Cnrist 
aw^akens  this  faith  in  the  heart,  then  the  Divine  act 
of  forgiveness  is  completed,  and  forgiveness  is  fully 
realized. 

We  turn  next  to  forgiveness  as  an  experience, 
where  St.  Paul  gives  ample  guidance,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  explain  some  points  in  reference 
to  the  problems  raised  by  later  theologians.  The 
first  practical  effect  of  justification  Ls  peace  with 
God,  or  the  removal  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
which  separated  the  sinner  from  God.  This  is 
removed  by  the  appropriation  of  the  Divine  forgive- 
ness, which  is  realized  as  the  removal  of  guilt. 
Nor  does  conscience  offer  any  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  the  removal  of  guilt  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  believer;  since  the  holiness  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness  is  assured  by  the  very  revela- 
tion which  brings  the  knowled^  of  it.  In  fact, 
the  penitence  which    accompanies    trust   in    tlie 


Divine  forgiveness  as  the  result  of  the  revelation  in 
Christ,  is  an  inward  appropriation  of  the  Divine 
condemnation  of  sin.  Thus  there  is  peace  with 
Grod  as  the  result  of  faith,  and  that  upon  the  sore 
and  certain  basis  of  the  knowledge  oi  God's  holy 
love,  in  which  both  the  conscience  and  the  heart 
find  rest. 

Forgiveness  is  also  realized  as  the  remission  of 
the  penalties  of  sin.  The  chief  penalty  of  sin  w 
eternal  death,  or  separation  from  Grod.  But  further, 
of  physical  evils  some  are  clearly  the  effects  of  sin ; 
ana  tne  rest,  to  the  sinner  conscious  of  separation 
from  Grod,  also  tend  to  appear  as  the  tokens  of 
His  displeasure.  Forgiveness  removes  the  fear  of 
eternal  death  by  the  establishment  of  communion 
with  God  ;  while,  so  far  as  physical  evils  are  con- 
cerned, though  the  consequences  of  former  sins 
may  continue  to  abound,  yet  all  these  appear  no 
longer  as  tokens  of  Groa's  displeasure,  out  as 
fatherly  chastisements,  so  that  the  believer's  com- 
munion with  God  remains  unbroken  by  them. 
Finally,  the  positive  expression  of  the  whole  ex* 
perience  is  that  the  believer  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
Divine  sonship,  and  has,  in  his  communion  witii 
Grod,  here  and  now,  the  gift  of  eternal  life ;  while 
his  trust  in  God  enables  him  confidently  to  leave 
to  Him  the  maintenance  of  this  privilege  in  the 
future.  The  negative  statement  of  this  experience 
is  that  the  standing  of  the  believer  >vith  GUmI  is  not 
on  terms  of  law  or  merit.  In  other  words,  to  sum 
up  the  whole  matter,  the  Christian  religion  is  not 
a  religion  of  law  but  a  reli^on  of  ^race.  This  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  article  of  justification  hy 
faith,  which  shows  at  once  why  it  is  so  fundamental 
for  Christianity,  and  why  it  is  so  necessary  to 
maintain  that  justification  is  by  faith  alone. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  exposition 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  doctrine ;  some  neces- 
sary questions,  however,^  remain  to  be  discussed. 
The  first  is  formal.  With  what  point  in  time  is 
the  Divine  act  of  jiistification  to  oe  connected?  If 
the  exposition  above  has  been  followed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  question  is  one  of  definition.  Forgive- 
ness is  revealed  in  Christ,  and  realized  in  faith. 
We  may,  therefore,  connect  the  Divine  act  more 
particularly  wdth  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  climax 
of  the  revelation,  as  Kaftan  does  {Dogmatik^  ^  p. 
523),  which  is,  perhaps,  most  logical ;  or  we  may, 
with  Lipsius  {Dogmatik,  p.  696),  connect  it  with  the 
awakening  of  faith  in  the  sense  that  then  God  by 
HLb  Spirit  speaks  pardon  to  the  soul.  The  one  is  the 
just^catio  activa^  the  other  the  justificatw  passiva 
of  Keformed  theology ;  each  is  simply  an  aspect  of 
one  process. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  assurance.  The  view 
of  Lipsius  here  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Paul,  viz.  that  *  when  faith  becomes  un- 
certain, there  remains  to  us  nothing  but  ever  to 
return  anew  in  believing  trust  to  the  objective 
message  of  grace,  which  meets  us  in  the  gospel  or 
in  the  historical  revelation  in  Christ,  till  the  lost 
consciousness  of  salvation  revives  again.' 

There  remains  the  most  difficult  question  of  all, 
as  Lipsius  calls  it,  *  the  master  question  of  theolo^ ' 
{Dogmatiky  p.  699),  viz.  the  (question  of  the  relation 
of  justification  to  regeneration  and  the  Christian 
life.  The  Pauline  answer  to  this  question  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  same  Divine  revelation  in 
Christ  by  which  forgiveness  is  revealed,  is  also  the 
revelation  of  an  ethical  ideal  as  an  ener^zing 
spirit ;  and  that,  as  faith  receives  the  revelation  of 
^ace  in  forgiveness,  so  it  receives  also  at  the  same 
time  the  revelation  of  the  ideal  as  a  quickeninjcr 
influence  upon  the  life.  It  is  still  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence or  suomission  to  God,  but,  in  this  latter 
aspect,  the  act  of  obedience  or  submission  to  the 
Christian  ideal,  or  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  as  the  principle  of  life.    It  is  one  and  the 
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same  revelation  in  l>oth  cases,  and  one  and  the 
same  faith  ur  reteytivity  in  both  caiics.  JuHtifica- 
Ciun  and  regeneration  are  tlierefure  vitally  irun< 
necled.  and  it  ia  inipoasible  to  experreni^e  una  with- 
out the  other.  Neverthelesa  Christian  theology  w 
coiiipelleel  to  treat  them  oh  separate  articles,  in 
order  to  do  Justice  to  each.  In  spite  of  the  oneness 
of  the  revelation  in  Christ,  and  of  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  it  reniaina  true  that  justification  has  ita 
ground  Himply  in  the  Divine  grace,  and  that  faith 
cornea  into  view  in  the  matter,  nut  in  ita  cecieral 
reference  to  the  Christian  life  as  a  whole,  but 
as  it  rellecU  Uia  Divine  revelation  of  God'e  holy 
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told  the  lawyer  tliat  loving  God  wJtli  all  thelieart 
and  one'a  neighbour  aa  one's  self  w&s  the  way 
to  inherit  eternal  life,  the  man,  'willing  to  justi^ 
himaell,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neigh- 
bour!' [Lk  10").  And  on  a  later  occasion,  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisees  who  derided  Him,  onr 
Lord  said  to  them,  '  Ye  are  they  which  justify 
yourselves  before  men'  (16").  The  English  wora 
'joBtily'  always  means  '  lo  show  to  be  jast,' 
and  in  the  dillerent  passages  the  idea  of  the  Greek 
also  is  that  of  showing  one's  self  to  be  just  or 
righteous.  In  the  firxt  caxe  the  lawyer  wishel  to 
justify  either  his  punt  neglect  of  the  command  to  . 
love  his  neighinur,  or  else  his  having  asked  the 
quextion,  by  Beeking  to  be  told  to  whom  the  term 
'  neighbour '  was  to  be  applied.  He  would  thereby 
sugceat  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  command 
until  he  knew  for  certain  to  whom  the  term  was 
rightly  applicable.  In  the  case  of  the  Pharisees 
in  the  latter  passage,  the  emphasis  is  clearly  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  they  were  endeavouring  (with 
apparent  success)  to  sliow  themnelves  to  be  right- 
eoQH  persons  in  the  jndnnent  of  men,  though  God'a 
idea  of  theiu  was  entirely  different.  With  reference 
to  the  lawyer's  question,  '  Who  is  my  neighbour!' 
the  precise  form  of  the  inquiry  m  notewortliy. 
Just  as  if  a  man  could  pick  and  choose  after  being 
told  u'ho  and  what  constitutes  a  neighbour.  The 
question  really  comes  from  a  self-centred  man  who 
meant,  'Who  is  neighhuur  to  met'  Bishop  Light- 
foot  once  preached  a  sermon  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  the  true  question  is, 
'  Who  my  neighbour  is,'  that  is,  'What  is  he  like? 
what  are  his  characteristics!'  It  does  not  call  atten- 
tion to  this  or  that  person  as  a  possible  neighbour, 
but  concentrates  thought  on  my  getting  to  know 
all  about  the  nian  who  is  'ni{^h'  me,  my  neighbour 
in  every  senses  Thus  by  his  very  question  the 
man.  so  far  from  justifying  himsetf,  that  is,  show- 
ing himself  to  be  just,  riffllly  condemned  himself. 
The  character  of  the  question  reveals  a  selfish  man 
whose  one  thought  was  about  some  one  being 
neighbour  to  him  instead  of  inquiring  as  to  whom 
he  could  be  a  neighbour.  Our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  its  application,  '  Whicli  of 
these  was  neig/ibour  anlo  him ! '  revealed  the  true 
aspect  and  attitude.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
p-eat  law  that  no  man  con  justify  himself  before 
God.  'By  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
living  be  justified '  (Ito  3*). 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 


KEEPIHO The  Eng.  verb    'keep,'  with   its 

equivalents  'watch,'  'beware  of,'  'preserve,'  'ob- 
serve,' is  a  tr.  of  several  Gr.  words  ;  rrfpim  (and  its 
compounds  Sianj^ui,  aumiiidui],  ^uXfbnrw  (and  itt> 
compound  Jia^uXiiroui),  xoi^ui,  (xu  (and  its  com- 
pounds ■  OT^u,  irv»^iu),  tpartw,  iyui. 

The  most  important  of  these  words  are  nipiui  and 
^vXdiTffui  witii  their  respective  compounds,  and  for 
a  discussion  of  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  Grirom-Thayer'a  Gr. 
Lex.,  and  Westcott's  SI.  John  (note  on  8"). 

1.  Two  common  usages  of  the  word  have  to  be 
noticed  first.  (i)  It  iB=exereue  watchful  care.  The 
participle  tr,  in  AV  'the  keepers'  (Mt  28*}  is  a 
part  of  the  same  verb  (niptui)  aa  is  rendered 
'  watch '  in  Mt  27"  '  and  they  sat  and  watched 
him  there'  (RV),  and  in  v."  'The  centurion 
and  they  that  were  with  him  watching  .  .  .  feared 


exceedingly '  (RV).  It  is  a  compound  ot  that  verb, 
loo  {irvtT^piu),  which  is  used  to  describe  the  action 
of  putting  '  new  wine  into  new  bottles  '^'  both  ore 
preserved,'  i.e.  properly  cared  for  (Mt  9").  And 
tbe  same  compound  occurs  again  in  the  passage  in 
Mk.  (6"),  where  it  ia  said  that  Herod  'observed' 
(AV)  John,  or  '  kept '  hira  '  safe '  (RV).  (i)  It  18  = 
qvard,  the  direct  implication  being  that  this  action 
IS  necessary  in  view  of  possible  assaults.  For 
instance,  'There  were  shepherds  in  the  same 
country  abiding  in  the  field,  and  keeping  watch 
(^uXdiTfforrti  *iF\imii)  by  night  over  their  Socks' 
(Lk  2")  ;  'It  is  written.  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee  to  keep  (RV  guard)  tiiee'  (Lk  4", 
where  the  verb  used  is  Jia^uUirirw).  Other  instances 
of  tbe  same  nsage  of  the  word  are  to  be  found  in 
Lk  8»  U"  12'». 
2.  Retain   may  be    taken  as  another  general 
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synonym  for  '  keep '  as  it  is  used  in  the  Gospels. 
}*0T  example,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  the  ruler  of 
the  feast  is  reported  as  having  said  to  the  hride- 
groom, '  Thou  Last  kept  {rripita)  the  good  wine  until 
now'  (Jn  2i»). 

Retention  (irar^w)  is  described  as  a  stage  in  the 
process  whereby  *  an  honest  and  good  heart '  brings 
to  the  fulfilment  of  fruitfulness  the  experience  of 
'hearing  the  word'  (Lk  8^^).  It  is  opposed  to 
'hearing  with  j[oy,  but  having  no  root,  and  to 
'  hearing  and  going  on  one's  way,  and  being  choked 
with  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life.' 

But,  apart  from  Mk  9^^,  where  the  disciples  are 
said  to  have  '  kept  (Kparita)  the  saying '  wliich  Jesus 
spoke  to  them  on  their  way  down  from  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  [Luke  says,  9^,  they  *  held  their 
peace '  {ifflytiffav)  about  the  things  they  had  seen  on 
the  Mount],  the  two  most  striking  contexts  in 
which  the  word  is  used  with  this  meaning  are 
found  in  Luke's  Grospel.  When  the  shepherds 
made  known  concerning  the  saying  which  had  been 
spoken  to  them  about  the  child  in  Bethlehem,  '  all 
that  heard  it  wondered. . . .  But  Mar^  kept  ((ruveribei) 
all  these  sayings  (or  things),  pordering  them  in  ner 
heart'  (Lk  2*^).  She  kept  them  to  herself,  and 
did  not  allow  the  impression  of  them  to  dissipate 
in  mere  astonishment.  *  The  wonder  of  the  many 
was  a  transient  emotion ;  this  recollecting  and 
brooding  of  Mary  was  an  abiding  habit'  (Sruce, 
Expos,  6r.  Test,),  Again,  referring  to  what  took 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  say  that  Jesus  went  down 
with  His  parents  '  and  came  to  Nazareth ;  and  he 
was  subject  unto  them;  and  his  mother  kept 
(5ten^p€t)  all  these  sayings  (or  things)  in  her  heart ' 
(Lk  2").  She  kept  them  continually  and  carefully. 
They  were  never  absent  from  her  consciousness. 
They  were  always  the  subject  of  her  thought. 
Motnerhood,  in  all  its  pathos  and  beauty,  in  all 
its  self-for^etfulness,  and  devoted  intentness,  and 
jealous  vigilance,  is  revealed  in  these  simple  words 
— *  His  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.' 

8.  Two  further  usages  of  the  word  may  be 
^ouped  together  here,  (a)  In  certain  contexts 
it  means  to  celebrate.  For  example,  we  read  that 
Herod  *  exercised  a  watchful  care '  over  the  Bap- 
tist, *  but  when  his  birthday  was  kept '  (dyw,  AV), 
he  was  found  off*  his  guard  (Mt  14®).  Again,  the 
verb  used  to  describe  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over (26")  is  *  keep '  (iroUta — a  most  appropriate 
term  to  use  in  connexion  with  an  ordinance  which 
largely  consisted  in  representing  ancient  events  by 
means  of  symbolic  actions).  Once  more,  in  the 
report  given  in  John's  Gospel  of  the  anointing  by 
Mary  in  Bethany,   we   read  that  Jesus  said  of 


evidently  being 
rite.'  (i)  In  several  contexts  it  means  generally 
to  observe  or  conform  to.  For  instance,  we  read 
that  when  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  asked  Jesus 
why  His  disciples  walked  not  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  but  ate  their  bread  with 
defiled  hands,  He  replied,  *  Full  well  do  ye  reject 
the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  mav  keep 
irrfpiu))  your  tradition '  (Mk  7*).  Again,  the  con- 
clusion to  which  some  of  the  Pharisees  are  reported 
to  have  come  with  regard  to  our  Lord's  action  in 
healing  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  on  the  Sabbath, 
was,  *  This  man  is  not  from  God,  because  he  keepeth 
{TTjpita)  not  the  Sabbath '  ( Jn  9"). 

i.  But  *  keep '  has  the  more  precise  meanings  of : 
(a)  believCy  in  such  passages  as  *  Blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  (^vXd<r<rw)  it ' 
(Lk  11^),  and  'If  any  man  hear  my  sayings,  and 
keep  (<pv\d<r(ru))  them  not,  I  judge  him  not '  (Jn 
12*') ;  and  (6)  obey,  in  such  passages  as  that  in 
which  the  rich  young  ruler  is  reported  as  having 


said  with  reference  to  the  commandments  cited  by 
Jesus,  'All  these  things  have  I  kept  {^vKdLtrau) 
from  my  youth  up '  (Mt  19»  AV,  cf.  Mk  10«,  Lk 
18^),  and  that  in  which  Jesus  is  reported  as  havine 
taxed  the  Jews  with  failure  to  *  keep  *  (AV)  or  'do 
(KV  ;  roUta)  the  Law  of  Moses  (Jn  7^). 

But  the  significant  passages  in  this  connexion 
are  those  which  (with  ttie  exception  of  Mt  19^^  and 
28^)  occur  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  in  which  the 
verb  to  *  keep '  {rripiu  in  every  instance)  is  associ- 
ated with  the  terms  X^f  (sing,  or  plur.  '  word '  or 
'  words ')  and  iprdXaJ.  (plur.  '  commandments ').  (L) 
Westcott  points  out  (note  to  Jn  8'^)  that  the  plirase 
*  keeping  Christ's  word '  (or  *  words  *)  refers  to  *  the 
observance  of  the  whole  revelation  in  its  organic 
completeness.'  The  opposite  of  'to  keep'  in  this 
connexion  is  '  to  disregard  or  disbelieve.  He  who 
'  keeps '  Christ's  '  word '  (or  *  words ')  is  he  who  first 
attends  to  it,  and  lets  the  wonder  and  significance 
of  the  message  it  conveys  sink  into  his  mind,  and 
who  then  appropriates  and  makes  his  own  bv  faith 
the  revelation  it  brings.  To  pay  no  heed  to  Christ's 
'  word '  (or  '  words '),  to  be  at  no  pains  to  think  out 
the  purport  of  His  appearance  m  history,  and  of 
the  tidings  of  salvation  He  proclaimed;  or,  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  the  gospel  having  in  some 
measure  been  realized,  to  set  it  aside,  to  neglect  it, 
to  occupj  one's  self  seriously  with  other  things  only 
— that  is  the  attitude  to  Himself  which  Christ 
describes  when  He  si)eaks  of  a  man  not  *  keeping 
His  word.'  To  'keep'  Christ's  word,  in  short,  is 
to  take  Christ  at  His  word — to  believe  in  Him  (cf. 
Jn  8"- "  14»- «  15»  IV),  The  word  of  Christ  is 
the  word  of  the  Father  (14**  17'),  and  it  is  the  word 
which  the  disciples  are  to  proclaim  (15**).  (ii.)  The 
phrase  '  keeping  Christ's  commandments '  refers  to 
'the  observance  of  definite  precepts*  (Westoott, 
ib,).  The  opposite  of  *to  keep '  in  this  connexion 
is  clearly  'to  disobey,*  He  that  'keeps  Christ's 
commandments'  is  he  who  recognizes  their  su- 
premacy over  his  vnU,  and  seeks  to  regulate  his 
inward  and  his  outward  life  by  them.  To  slight 
the  obligations  which  Christ  imposes,  to  look  upon 
the  principles  of  conduct  which  He  enjoins  on  men 
as  subject  to  qualification  and  as  mere  alternatives 
to  other  possible  and  perhaps  more  congenial 
maxims,  or,  their  authority  being  acknowl^ged, 
to  limit  one's  conformity  to  them  to  an  external 
and  superficial  obedience,  an  obedience  that  is  onlj 
a  travesty  of  active  Christian  discipleship — that  is 
the  attitude  to  Christ  which  is  described  when  it 
has  to  be  said  of  a  man  that  he  *  keeps  not '  His 
commandments.  *  To  keep  Christ's  command- 
ments '  is  to  o\*'n  Him  as  the  sole  sovereign  of  one's 
life,  and  to  bring  one's  whole  self — mind  and  will 
and  heart — into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ  (cf.  W^  »  15^»). 

Love  for  Christ  is  described  by  Him  as  being 
the  condition  that  ensures  both  belief  in  His  wora 
or  words  (14**  **),  and  obedience  to  His  command- 
ments (v.^') ;  and  obedience  to  His  commandments, 
on  the  other  hand  (v.^*),  is  described  by  Him  as 
being  the  evidence  that  bears  witness  to  the  reality 
of  that  love.  Further,  to  believing  in  His  word  H^e 
attaches  two  promises.  '  If  a  man  love  me,  he 
will  keep  my  word  :  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  imto  him  and  make  our  abode 
with  him'  (v.**),  and  *  If  a  man  keep  my  word,  he 
shall  never  see  death '  (8") — a  combination  of  pas- 
sages which  shows  what  '  death  '  involves.  Simi- 
larly ydth  obedience  to  His  commandments  Christ 
connects  this  promise,  *  If  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments, ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  .  .  . 
abide  in  my  Father's  love  (15") ;  and  with  the 
love  to  Him  that  is  home  witness  to  by  obedience 
to  His  commandments,  this  other :  *  He  that  loveth 
me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him'  (14"). 
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Finally,  Christ  describes  Himself  as  standing  in 
this  twofold  relation  to  the  Father,  viz.  of  *  keep- 
ing his  word,'  and  *  keeping  his  commandments  ; 
*  1  Imow  him,  and  keep  his  word*  (8**) ;  *  I  have 
kept  my  Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in 
his  love'  (15i»). 

6.  The  last  usage  of  the  word  '  keep  *  refers  to 
the  Divine  care  of  men,  and  occurs  in  our  Lord's 
Intercessory  Prayer  (17).  (a)  V.^^  lets  us  see  one 
aspect  of  the  meaning  of  this  *  keeping ' :  *  Holy 
Father,  keep  {rripita)  them  [i.e.  '  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me'  (v.*)]  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast 
given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  ai'e.' 
This  was  the  work  which  Christ  had  wrought  for 
the  disciples  while  He  was  with  them.  He  had 
kept  {Tijp^ta)  them  in  the  Father's  name,  and 
guarded  (<pv\dff<r(o)  them  (v.").  In  these  two 
phrases  —  the  former  of  which  suggests  positive 
communication  of  truth  and  solicitude  that  the 
recipients  mi^ht  not  be  dispossessed  of  it,  and  the 
latter  protection  against  the  assaults  of  temptation 
— the  *  educative  care '  which  Christ  spent  on  the 
disciples  is  summed  up  (see  Expos.  Gr,  Test,  ad 
loc. ).  And  now  that  He  is  to  be  *  no  more  in  the 
world,'  He  prays  the  Father  to  keep  them  in  the 
name  of  Himself  as  Father.  *  To  l>e  kept  in  the 
name  *  means  not  only  *  to  be  kept  in  tlie  know- 
ledge,'but  *to  be  kept  in  the  experience ' — there 
being  other  modes  oi  relation  and  sensibility  to 
God  on  man's  part  besides  that  of  knowledge. 
That  the  disciples'  faith  in  Gkni  as  Father  might 
be  characterized  by  assurance,  is  the  burden  of 
Christ's  prayer  (see  Westcott,  ad  loc,,  on  the  title 
'Holy  Father'),  {h)  V."  shows  us  another  aspect 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  *  keeping ' :  *  I  pray 
not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  worla, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  (Gr.  *  out 
of)  the  evil'  (RV  *evil  one').  Whether  *evir 
should  be  interpreted  as  masculine  or  neuter  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  The  point  to  notice  is 
that  the  experience,  and  the  only  experience,  of 
Divine  'keeping'  which  Christ  by  His  example 
encourages  men  to  pray  for  and  anticipate,  consists 
not  in  immunity  from  adversity,  injuries,  suflering, 
sorrow,  and  death,  but  in  maintenance  in  a  con- 
dition of  certitude  with  regard  to  tlie  Fatlier's 
love  and  of  perseverance  in  the  path  and  practice 
of  goodness — freedom  from  evil.  The  man  who 
does  not  lend  himself  and  the  man  who  does  lend 
himself  to  this  keeping  are  described  in  12^  :  *  He 
that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it ;  and  he  that  hateth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  (0uXcl<r<rw)  it  unto 
life  eternal '  RV). 

LiTBRATURB. — Moulton-Oeden,  Concord,  to  Gr.  Test;  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Or.  Lex.;  Westcott,  Com.  on  John  ;  Expos.  Gr.  Test. 
and  works  referred  to  there.  A.  B.  MACAULAY. 

KENOSIS. — Tlie  word  Khujai^  is  not  itself  found 
in  the  NT,  but  the  verb  Kevdw  to  empty,  to  make 
empty,  occurs  in  Ph  2^,  where  AV  renders  *  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,'  but  the  RV  correctly 
'  emptied  himself  (see  Lightfoot's  Com.  in  loc,  and 
Grimm-Thayer's  Gre^k-English  Lexicon).  It  is 
disputed  among  theologians  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Son  of  God  stripped  Himself  of  His 
Divine  prerogatives,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  these  differences,  as  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  only  to  collect  the  evidences  the  Gospels 
afl'ord  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  Incarnation. 
But  two  questions  may  here  be  very  briefly  touched 
on  l)efore  we  pass  to  tnis  subject. 

(1)  We  may  glance  at  the  description  of  this 
KcnoHs  of  the  Son  of  God  found  in  the  Apostolic 
writings.  The  passage  in  Pliilippians  (2"'*)  lays 
stress  on  the  surrender,  on  the  one  iiand,  of  the  form 
of  CJod  (*  the  glories,  the  prerogatives  of  deity,' 
Lightfoot),  of  equality  with  God  ;  and  the  assump- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  form  of  a  servant, 


the  likeness  of  man,  self-humiliation  and  obedience 
'  even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross.'  In 
2  Co  8*  St.  Paul  describes  the  Kenosis  as  the  aban- 
donment of  wealth  for  poverty  (the  Divine  for  the 
human  mode  of  existence).  In  four  pregnant  state- 
ments, in  which  the  Christian  salvation  is  brought 
into  most  intimate  relation  with  the  humiliation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  this  Kenosis  is  more  fully  de- 
fined :  *  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  [He  shared  the  flesh,  but  not  the  sin], 
condemned  sm  in  the  flesh '  (Ro  8^) ;  '  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  bom  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the  law' 
(Gal  4^) ;  *  Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be 
sin  on  our  behalf '  [the  penalty  of  sin  was  endured 
by  the  sinless  for  the  sinful  (2  Co  5")J ;  *  Christ 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  be- 
come a  curse  for  us '  [Christ  as  the  sacriflcial  victim 
'  became  in  a  certain  sense  the  impersonation  of 
the  sin  and  of  the  curse,'  Lightfoot  on  Gal  3"]. 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays 
emphasis  on  the  participation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
flesh  and  blood,  in  order  that  He  might  be  capable 
of  dying  (2^^) ;  on  His  experience  of  temptation  as 
enabling  Him  to  sympatnize  with  and  succour  the 
tempted  (2^*4^*) ;  on  the  obedience  He  learned  by 
suffering  (6*).  The  prolo^e  to  John's  Gospel  may 
be  regarded  as  Apostolic  interpretation  ;  and  there 
the  Ken4)sis  is  aescril)ed  in  the  words  'and  the 
Word  became  flesh '  (1",  see  Westcott  in  loco).  It 
is  the  intention  of  all  these  statements  to  affirm 
the  complete  reality  of  the  manhood  of  Jesus. 

(2)  We  may  glance  at  the  attempts  to  define 
theologically  the  process  of  the  Incarnation  in  the 
Kenotic  theory,  'which  seeks  to  make  the  man- 
hood of  Christ  real  by  representing  the  Logos  as 
contracting  Himself  within  human  dimensions  and 
literally  becoming  man '  (Bnice's  The  Humiliation 
of  Chnst,  p.  136.  This  lecture  contains  the  best 
account  in  English  of  the  modem  Kenotic  theories. 
Bruce  distinguishes  four  types,  the  absolute  dual- 
istic,  the  absolttie  metamorphic,  the  absolute  semi- 
iiiet amorphic,  the  real  but  relative.  The  differences 
in  these  theories  concern  two  points,  the  degree  in 
which  the  Logos  laid  aside  the  Divine  attributes 
of  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and  omniscience  in 
order  to  become  man,  and  the  relation  between  the 
Logos  and  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  retaining 
distinctness,  or  as  becoming  identical.  As  regards 
the  first  point,  the  theories  are  absolute  or  relative  ; 
as  regards  the  second,  dualistic,  metamorphic,  semi- 
metamorphic).  Of  the  speculative  atteinpts  to 
formulate  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  Ritschl 
says  that  '  what  is  taught  under  the  head  of  the 
Kenosis  of  the  Divine  Logos  is  pure  mythology* 
{Justification  and  Reconciliation,  pp.  409-411). 
Without  endorsing  the  terms  of  this  condemnation, 
the  present  writer  may  repeat  what  he  has  else- 
where written  on  this  matter.  'The  Kenotic 
theories  are  commendable  as  attempts  to  do  justice 
to  the  historical  personality  of  Jesus,  while  assum- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  dogma;  but  are  unsatisfac- 
tory in  putting  an  undue  strain  on  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  are  supposed  to  teach 
the  doctrine,  and  in  venturing  on  bold  assertions 
about  the  constitution  of  deity,  which  go  far 
beyond  the  compass  of  our  intelligence  in  these 
high  matters '(TAic  Eitschlian  Theology,  p.  ^ I  note). 
The  study  of  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  proves 
undoubtedly  the  Kenosis,  of  which  none  of  these 
theories  ofi*ers  a  satisfactory  explanation,  as  partly 
the  data — the  inner  life  of  tlie  Godhead — lie  beyond 
our  reach.  We  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  data 
offered  in  the  Gospels.  (A  useful  summary  of  the 
data,  although  by  no  means  exhaustive,  will  be 
found  in  Gore's  Dissertations,  *  The  Consciousness 
of  our  Lord  in  His  Mortal  Life.'  Adamson  in  The 
Mind  in  Christ  deals  very  thoroughly  with  all  the 
data  bearing  on  the  knowledge  of  Cnrist). 
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The  Kenotic  theories  concern  themselves  speci- 
ally with  the  three  metaphysical  attributes  of 
God,  manifest  in  His  transcendent,  yet  im- 
manent, relation  to  the  world  —  omnipresence, 
omnipotence,  omniscience.  The  Gospels  show 
that  Jesus  possessed  none  of  these.  He  was 
localized  in  a  body  (Jn  1^^  *  tabernacled  among 
us'),  and  moved  from  place  to  place  as  His 
mission  required.  The  cure  of  the  nobleman's 
son  (Jn  4^)  does  not  prove  omnipresence y  but  is 
explicable  as  an  act  of  faith  in  Grod.  In  the 
aWnce  of  their  Master  the  disciples  become  faith- 
less (Mk  9"),  and  He  has  to  return  to  them  to 
restore  their  confidence.  In  His  farewell  discourse 
He  promises  His  constant  presence  as  a  future  gift 
(Jn  14*^^),  and  fulfils  His  promise  after  the 
Kesurrection  (Mt  28^).  His  miracles  do  not  prove 
omnipotence,  as  they  were  wrought  in  dependence 
on,  with  prayer  to,  (Jod  (Mk  IP,  Jn  11^*  **),  were 
restrained  by  unbelief  (Mt  13"),  seemingly  involved 
physical  strain  (Mk  5*^),  and  sometimes  were  ac- 
companied by  means  of  cure  (Mk  7""** ;  see  The 
Expositor ,  6th  series,  vol.  vi., '  The  Function  of  the 
Miracles  ).  Jesus  never  claimed  omniscience.  He 
claimed  to  know  the  Father  as  no  other  knew  Him 
(Mt  11^),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  He  confessed  that 
His  knowledge  as  Son  was  limited  in  so  important 
a  matter  as  the  time  of  His  Return  (Mt  24''  RV, 
Mk  IS**).  The  express  distinction  between  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father  made  in 
this  utterance  disproves  the  view  sometimes  ad- 
vanced, that  the  Son's  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Father  must  include  a  knowledge  of  all  the  Father 
knows.  It  is  the  character,  purpose,  and  activity 
of  God  as  Father  that  the  Son  knows  and  reveals. 
When  Jesus  Himself  thus  confesses  ignorance  in  a 
matter  afi'ecting  Himself  so  closely,  it  is  not  rever- 
ence to  claim  for  Him  universal  knowledge  regard- 
ing such  matters  as  the  date  and  authorship  of  Old 
Testament  writings,  the  causes  of  disease,  the 
course  of  events  in  the  remote  future ;  nor  is  it 
any  lack  of  homage  and  devotion  to  acknowledcj^ 
the  other  evidences  of  limitation  of  knowledge  tne 
Grospels  offer.  He  made  a  mistake  regarding  the 
barren  fig-tree  (Mk  11^) ;  He  was  sometimes  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  [see  art.  Surprise]  (Mt 
8»o  26*>,  Mk  1"  2^- «  6«  7**-  »•  «  8»^  Lk  2«) ;  informa- 
tion came  to  Him  by  the  ordinary  channels  of 
hearing  and  seeing  (Mt  4ia-  "  14".  w^  Mk  l^'- »  2", 
Jn  4*-'),  and  He  sought  it  in  this  way  (Jn  1"  9^, 
Mk  5*"**,  Lk  4").  He  asked  questions  not  rhetori- 
cally, but  because  He  desired  an  answer  (Mt  16^  *', 
Lk  8»,  Jn  11»*).  He  developed  mentally  (Lk  2^), 
and  during  His  ministry  learned  by  experience  («Tn 
2**;  the  verb  used  is  7tv(^/ceiy,  see  Westcott  in  loco). 
He  sought  guidance  from  God  in  prayer  (Lk  5*'  6'* 
918, 38  i()2i)  The  necessity  of  the  cup  offered  by  His 
Father's  will  was  not  at  first  evident  to  Him  (Mt 
26*),  and,  when  convinced  that  His  Father's  will 
required  it.  He  was  not  sure  that  His  strength  to 
dnnk  it  would  endure  (v.**-* ;  cf.  He  5^-  *).  His  cry  of 
desolation  (Mt  27^)  on  the  cross  was  not  only  the 
culmination  of  His  Passion,  but  in  being  this  it  was 
also  the  temporary  obscuration  of  His  knowledge 
of  the  Father,  who  in  that  moment  had  not  for- 
saken Him.  Instances  of  supernatural  knowledge 
are  found  in  the  Gospels.  Some  of  these :  the 
getting  of  the  ass  (Mt  2P),  and  of  the  upper  room 
(26"*^*),  the  finding  of  the  money  in  tlie  fish's 
mouth  (17^),  are  only  apparent,  and  allow  an- 
other explanation.  The  statement  to  the  woman 
of  Samana  about  the  number  of  her  husbands  (Jn 
417.  i8j  |g  ygjy  pcrplcxing ;  and  possibly,  as  the  con- 
versation was  prooably  reported  by  the  woman,  may 
have  been  made  more  definite  by  her  guilty  con- 
science than  it  actually  was,  even  as  she  ex- 
aggerates in  her  account  of  what  ChriRt  had  told 
her  (v.^).    The  command  to  the  disciples  about 


casting  their  net  (Lk  &)  was  probably  an  act  of 
faith  in  God,  even  as  the  command  to  the  storm 
(Mk  4").  The  other  cases  fall  into  two  classes: 
prophetic  anticipations  (His  own  death  and  resur- 
rection, the  doom  of  Jerusalem),  or  exercises  of  an 
exceptional  moral  insight  and  spiritual  discern- 
ment. We  may  admit  occasionally,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  vocation,  miraculous  knowledge  as 
well  as  power,  without  the  constant  possession  of 
onmLscience  or  omnipotence. 

We  cannot  dissever  the  intellectual  from  the 
moral  life ;  and  the  development  of  the  latter 
involves  necessarily  some  limitations  in  the  former. 
Omniscience  cannot  be  *  tempted  in  all  points  even 
as  we  are,'  nor  can  it  exercise  a  childlike  faith  in 
God  such  as  Jesus  calls  us  to  exercise  alone  with 
Him.  Moral  and  religious  reality  is  excluded  from 
the  history  of  Jesus  by  the  denial  of  the  limitation 
of  His  knowledge.  He  was  tempted  (see  articles 
on  Temptation  and  Struooles  of  Soul).  In 
the  Wilderness  the  temptation  was  possible,  because 
He  had  to  learn  by  experience  the  uses  to  which 
His  miraculous  powers  might  legitimately  be  put, 
and  the  proper  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
vocation.  Without  taint  or  flaw  in  His  own 
nature,  the  expectations  of  the  people  regarding 
the  Messiah,  and  the  desires  they  presscMi  upon 
Him,  aflbrded  the  occasions  of  temptation  to  mm. 
The  necessity  of  His  oavu  sacrifice  was  not  so 
certain  to  Him  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
temptation  to  escape  it.  That  Jesus  was  Himself 
conscious  of  being  still  the  subject  of  a  moral 
discipline  is  suggested  by  His  refusal  of  the  epithet 
*good'  (Mk  10'^).  Although  morally  tempted  and 
developing,  Jesus  betrays  no  sign  of  penitence  for 
sin  or  failure,  and  we  are  warranted  in  affirming 
that  He  was  tempted  without  sin,  and  in  His 
development  knew  no  sin.  But  that  perfection 
would  nave  been  only  a  moral  semblance  nad  there 
been  no  liability  to  temptation  and  no  limitation 
of  knowledge.  As  Son  of  God,  He  lived  in  depend- 
ence on  God  (Mt  11*^*)  and  submission  to  Him  (v.*, 
Mt  26*).  It  is  the  Fourth  Grospel  that  throws  into 
special  prominence  this  feature  (Jn  3**  6*'*  **  8*  16** 
17*"  *).  The  Son  delivers  the  words  and  performs 
the  deeds  given  b^  the  Father.  There  are  a  few 
utterances  given  in  this  Gospel  which  express  a 
sense  of  loss  for  Himself  and  His  disciples  in  the 
separation  from  the  Father  that  His  earthly  life 
involves  (Jn  14*),  a  desire  for  the  recovery  of  the 
former  conditions  of  communion  (17^),  ana  an  ex- 
pectation of  gain  in  His  return  to  the  Father 
M4i9.»)^  Jeaus  was  subject  to  human  emotion : 
He  groaned  (Jn  11»- »),  sighed  (Mk  7"  8"),  wept  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11**)  and  over  Jerusalem 
(Lk  13»*  W\  Mt  23»7).  He  endured  poverty  (Mt 
8»,  Lk  9»),  labour  (Mk  6»),  weariness  (Jn  4«,  Mt 
217),  weakness  (Mt  27«),  hunger  (Mt  4'  2V%  thirst 
(Jn  4'  ig-*),  pain  (Mt  27»^»),  and  death  (Mt  27», 
Jn  19*).  Some  have  conjectured  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Jn  19**  that  He  died  literally  of  a  broken 
heart  (see  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ ,  note  at  the  end 
of  chap.  Ixi.).  This  Kenosis  did  not  obscure  His 
moral  insight  and  spiritual  discernment;  did  not 
involve  any  moral  defect  or  failure,  any  religious 
distrust ;  did  not  weaken  or  narrow  His  love,  mercy, 
or  grace ;  did  not  lower  His  authority,  or  lessen 
His  efficiency  as  Revealer  of  God  and  Redeemer  of 
men ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  necessary,  for  only 
under  such  human  conditions  and  limitations  could 
He  fulfil  His  mission,  deliver  His  message,  present 
His  sacrifice,  and  eflect  His  salvation.  That  He 
might  receive  the  name  of  Saviour  and  Lord,  which 
is  above  every  other  name.  He  must  empty  Himself. 

LiTBRATURii.— Works  referred  to  in  the  art. ;  Liddon^  BL ; 
Gore,  BL ;  Oifford,  The  Incarnation ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
JenUt  on  the  various  passages  quoted ;  Stalker,  ChrUiology  qr 

Jetm,  Alfred  E.  Garvie.    q 
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KERIOTH.— See  Judas  Iscariot. 

KEYS. — The  word  (KXeit)  occurs  6  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  twice  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
4  times  in  Kevelation.  In  Lk  11^^  Jesus  upbraids 
the  lawyers  on  the  |j:roun<l  that  they  have  '  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge,'  the  instrument  bv 
which  entrance  into  knowl^ge  could  be  obtained, 
and  thereby  hindered  the  people  from  the  privilege 
which  should  have  been  theirs.  This  tliey  had 
done  by  substituting  a  false  confidence  in  the 
wrong  kind  of  knowledge,  with  the  result  that  the 
riglit  kind  was  ignored  and  forgotten.  The  know- 
ledge from  which  tlie  people  are  thus  excluded  is 

*  that  of  the  way  of  salvation '  (Plunimer),  or,  more 
profoundly,  that  knowled<^e  of  the  Lord,  for  lack  of 
whicli  the  'people  perish  (Hos  4*),  to  seek  which 
they  had  been  urged  by  the  prophets  (cf.  Jn  17*). 

In  Mt  16**  the  word  is  used  ajjain  metaphorically, 
in  the  address  to  Peter  :  *  I  will  give  unto  thee  tne 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Tlie  apparent 
limitation  of  the  promise  to  one  Ajxjstle  is  to  be 
controlled  by  the-  repetition  of  the  following  and 
interpretive  clause  addressed  to  the  Apostles  in 
genend  in  Mt  IS***.  The  keys  are  to  be  intrusted 
to  Peter  as  to  a  steward  of  the  house  (and  in  like 
manner  to  the  Apostles  in  general),  to  whom  might 
be  given  the  power  of  locking  and  unlocking,  but 
not  of  deciding  who  did  or  did  not  belong  to 
the  houseliold  (Weiss).  The  si^ificance  of  this 
promise  would  be  fully  met  if  it  announced  the 
etiectual  proclamation,  through  the  Apostles,  of 
the  gosi>el  by  means  of  which  the  believer  obtains 
entrance  into  the  kingdom.  On  the  pas.sage  as  a 
whole  see  artt.  C-«SAREA  Philippi,  p.  249,  and 
Petkr. 

In  Rev  1'*  the  Son  of  Man  in  John's  vision  says  : 
*I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades,'  i.c,  con- 
trol over  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
The  tiffure  of  death  as  a  realm  with  portals  comes 
<lown  from  Ps  9**,  and  was  freely  developed  in  the 
Rabbinic  writings.  The  'key  of  death'  was  one 
of  the  three  (four)  keys  wliich  were  said  to  be  in 
the  hand  of  (iod  alone.     Thus  in  Sanhednn^  113, 

*  Elijah  desired  that  there  should  be  given  to  him 
the  key  of  rain ;  he  desired  that  there  should  be 
given  to  him  the  key  of  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 
they  said  to  him,  "I'hree  keys  are  not  given  into 
the  hand  of  a  representative,  the  key  of  birth,  the 
key  of  rain,  and  the  key  of  resurrection  of  the 
dead.'"  There  is  therefore  strong  significance  in 
the  claim  here  made  by  tlie  Risen  Messiah. 

In  like  manner  a  claim  to  at  least  Messianic 
dignity  is  involved  in  the  plirase  in  Rev  3'  *  he  that 
hath  the  key  of  David.'  The  allusion  is  clearljr  to 
the  promise  in  Is  22"  *  I  will  give  to  him  (Eliakim) 
the  Key  of  the  house  of  David  upon  his  shoulder,'  a 
passage  which,  according  to  Zullich,  was  commonly 
referred  by  Jewish  commentators  to  the  Messiah. 

In  the  two  remaining  passages  (Rev  9*  20*)  the 
use  of  the  word  (*  tlie  key  of  the  pit  of  the  abyss,' 
'  the  kej  of  the  abyss ')  depends  on  the  idea  familiar 
in  Jewish  cosmogony,  viz.  that  there  was  a  com- 
munication between  the  upper  world  and  the  under 
world  or  abyss  by  means  of  a  pit  or  shaft,  the 
opening  to  which  might  he  conceived  as  covered 
and  locked.  According  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  this 
opening  was  placed  beneath  the  foundations  of  the 
l^mple,  as  the  Moslems  hold  to  this  day  that  it  is 
to  be  found  beneath  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  or 
Mosque  of  Omar  (see  Gunkel,  Schojifung  vnd  ChaoSf 
pp.  91-98).  C.  Anderson  Scott. 

KHAH.— See  Inn. 

KID.— See  Animals,  p.  64*. 

KIDRON.— See  Brook. 
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KIN,  KINDRED,  KINSHIP.—*  The  antique  con- 
ception of  kinship  is  participation  in  one  blood, 
which  pas.ses  from  parent  to  child,  and  circulates 
in  the  veins  of  every  member  of  the  family.  The 
unity  of  family  or  clan  is  viewed  as  a  physical 
unity ;  for  the  blood  is  the  life, — an  idea  familiar 
to  us  from  the  OT, — and  it  is  the  same  blood,  and 
tlierefore  the  same  life,  that  is  shared  by  every 
descendant  of  the  common  ancestor.  The  iaea  that 
the  race  has  a  life  of  its  own,  of  which  individual 
lives  are  only  parts,  is  expressed  even  more  clearly 
by  picturing  the  race  as  a  tree,  of  which  the  an- 
cestor is  the  root  or  stem  and  the  descendants  the 
branches'  (W.  R.  Smith,  BS^  40t).  This  concep- 
tion underlies  the  words  *kin'  (<riry7«fijj,  Mk  6*) 
and  *  kindred'  ((rvyy^Vcia,  Lk  1«^).  But  it  was 
Christ's  purpose  to  organize  society  according  to 
another  conception  of  the  basis  of  unity.  He  made 
kinship  depend  not  upon  physical  but  spiritual 
affinities  (Mt  12**  etc.).  *  Already,  in  the  spiritual 
religion  of  the  Hebrews,  the  idea  of  Divine  father- 
hood is  entirely  dis.sociated  from  the  basis  of  natural 
fatherhood.  Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
but  he  was  not  begotten ;  God-sonship  is  not  a 
thing  of  nature,  but  of  grace'  {RS^  41).  There, 
however,  the  sonship  of  the  nation  is  empliasized  : 
in  Christ's  teaching  the  personal  relationship  is 
brought  into  prominence.  Sonship  depends  on 
personal  faith  (Jn  1^),  and  its  evidence  is  indi- 
vidual submission  to  the  \vii\  of  God  (Mt  12**''')'  In 
His  allegory  of  the  Vine  (Jn  15'),  Jesus  practically 
adopts  the  old  figure.  He  Himself  takes  the 
place  of  stem  or  root,  but  the  branches  share  the 
common  life  only  on  condition  of  an  abiding  faith 
(cf.  St.  Paul's  figure  of  the  olive-tree,  Ro  11*^  etc.). 
The  ancient  kindred  of  blood,  with  its  narrow 
j)hysical  limits,  gives  place  in  the  NT  to  a  fellow- 
ship of  faith  which  is  open  to  all  mankind.  See 
also  art.  Family.  \V.  Ewing. 

KINDNESS.— The  NT  term  xP^<rr&rn%,  which  is 
rendered  in  the  EV  both  by  Tcindness'  and  by 
'goodness'  (once  in  Ro  3'-  as  'good,'  following  the 
LaX  of  Ps  13  (14)  ^'  *,  there  quoted,  in  which  xpi?<rr6- 
ri/ra  =  aio),  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Gospels.  The 
quality  it  denotes,  however,  is  an  evangelical 
virtue.  Like  its  OT  counterpart  npn,  it  is  attrib- 
utable both  to  God  (as  in  Ro  2*  et  al. )  and  to  man 
(as  m  2  Co  6«  ct  al,).  The  adj.  xp^rrbs,  EV  *  kind,' 
is  found  once  in  the  Gospels  as  referring  to  God 
(Lk  6**).  The  other  instances  of  its  use  in  very 
different  connexions,  as  applied  to  a  yoke  (Mt  ll*) 
and  to  wine  (Lk  5^),  though  such  use  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  its  root-meaning,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned. 

1.  The  Kindness  of  God  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
— The  passage  in  which  God  is  explicitly  repre- 
sented as  *  land '  occurs  in  Lk.'s  version  of  the 
logion  of  Jesus  concerning  love  of  friends  and 
hatred  of  foes  (Lk  6«-»||Mt  5«-«).  The  highest 
reward  attendant  upon  a  love  that  extends  to  m)th 
friends  and  foes  and  is  ready  to  show  kindness  to 
all  men  without  distinction,  is  that  thereby  men 
become  *sons  of  the  Most  High.'  'Sons  of  your 
Father  which  iB  in  heaven,'  as  it  runs  in  Mt  5**, 
would  appear  to  be  the  primitive  phrase,  but  *  the 
Most  High '  (0^t<rroj)  is  quite  a  favourite  name  for 
God  with  Lk.,  and  its  substitution  here  is  pro- 
bably due  to  this  preference  (see  Dalman,  The 
Words  of  Jesus y  Eng.  tr.  p.  199).  God  is  kind  to  the 
ungrateiul  and  wicked.  In  the  Mt.  parallel  this 
benign  goodness  is  expressed  in  the  concrete  pic- 
ture of  sunshine  and  rain  bestowed  equally  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Clearly  the  expression  of  an  all-embracing  be- 
nignity can  go  no  further  so  far  as  extent  is 
concerned.  The  only  enhancing  possible  is  in 
connexion  with  the  gift  which  Mtcucens  that  be- 
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nignity,  and  this  we  have 
Jn  3",  along  with  the  sa 
'God         ■ 


the  great  Baying  of 
sweep  of  reference, 
loved  the  tcorhl,  that  he  gave  His  only- 
begotten  Son.'  Tliat  fontal  love  is  manifested  in 
the  kindness  (cf.  Tit  3*}  on  which  Jesus  lays  no 
much  stress  in  His  jiresentnient  of  (jod  as  our 
Father,  a  kindness  going  far  beyond  the  providen- 
tial bonnticB  and  mercies  of  thix  life,  and  concern- 
ing itself  with  the  profoiindest  needs  of  sinful  men. 

If  explicit  statements  of  the  character  of  that 
now  considered  are  not  multiplied  in  ddt  Lord's 
teaching,  it  ia  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  same  con- 
ception of  God  in  Decessarily  implied  in  a  connider- 
ablegronpof  the  parables — thoHe,  in  particnliir,  that 
illustrate  the  Divine  grace.  The  great  trilogy  of 
Lk  15,  exhibiting  the  Divine  concern  for  man  as  rd 
drnXuXif ;  the  parables  wliich  show  how  royally 
and  wonderfully  God  pities  and  furgives,  whether 
that  forgiveness  ic  gratefully  realized  (the  Two 
Debtors,  Lk  T"**')  or  is  ctrangely  disregarded  [the 
Unmerciful  Servant,  Mt  18"-») ;  the  parable  of  the 
Groat  Supper  (Lk  U"-"),  with  its  comprehensive 
'  velconie  for  the  sinner'— these  and  other  snch  are 
full  of  the  wide-reaching  kindness  of  God. 

An  or  bull  tor  thli  Doiuplcdoui  tnturo  in  Jeaiu'  repmantk- 
tion  ot  Qod  nndoubledtj  cxiaU.  WbilM  Odd  wu  BuprcucLj' 
koDHm  In  Imft  as  Kini;.  Hia  Utherly  reLation  to  Ismpi  is  not 
obKurFl)'  dwsll.  upon  <n  UT  n-rltinga,  pulinilarl}'  <n  the  pru- 
pbed  (e.rr.  tsuJiih,  Jereaiiah.  Hosea).  Owl's  ga>dncn  mid 
BTnciotuneu  fer«  grati^tully  celebrated  ia  tbe  PnJuu ;  v-ltnena 
fiwrelmlnol  Pi  107,  -Oh  thit  men  would  pn^H  the  Lurd  lur 
Oie?)  •,  ■  BOtm  on  thli  m-iiae  qunllty  li  tbe  gmt 
lotHoHL    ^fiMtiatbe bond  uniting Jnhwetiind 

i,ottuultoJ'',plety'i>rda^^lacE.ind  oMnuIke 
_  _ — Ita,  lore  nd  mului!  contidentidn.  Loie  to  J"  nnd 
leva  to  doe'i  bntbnn  ve  identkal  (ct.  Hoe  4>  and  el  <).  ud 


gr  Judlbm ;  God's  (nnKa 


u  deliberately  chow  (hie  o 

nvelBt'on  of  Ood.  ind,  what  \t  niare,  procl^med  Uiis  Bracioiu 
Ood  u  the  >'iiU)er  ol  all  auinkind. 

No  difficulty  need  lie  raised  oe  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  aiich  a  conception  of  God  with  His  character 
aa  'Hex  tremendit  majestatis,'  or  as  the  holy  God 
who  cannot  regard  wickedness  with  indifference. 
That  God  is  gracious  does  not  mean  that  He  ia  an 
easy-going  God.  Moral  distinctions  cannot  be 
obliterated.  Though  in  Christ's  simple  !an(,Tiage 
God  Bends  sanshine  and  rain  upon  tlie  unjust, 
though  He  is  kind  to  the  ungrateful  and  wicked 
and  tliey  enjoy  jpeat  prosperity,  it  cannot  be  other 
than  an  evfl  thing  to  be  unjust,  ungrateful,  and 
wicked.  And  even  though  such  blessings  should 
appear  to  be  "'ithheld  from  the  just  and  good,  it 
■till  must  be  an  altofjether  good  thing  to  be  just 
and  good.  Ia  it  not  signiiicant  that  Jesns  declares 
God's  kindness  without  any  qualification  whatever, 
and  shows  Himself  all  unconscious  that  any  difli- 
onlties  are  thereby  occasioned,  that  there  is  nny- 
thtng  requiring  to  he  explained  and  adjusted* 
pie_  parable  of  the  Unmerciful   Servant  displays 


DtanuterMlc  ot  Hon 


iiity ;  but 


itself  unafTectcd  by  an  amajiing  experience  of  for- 

e'ring  mercy  must  needs  lose  the  boon  which  that 
nignity  bestowed.  The  conclusion  of  the  parable 
(Mt  18")  expresses  what  must  needs  be ;  and  Jesus 
presents  the  doom  of  the  'wicked  servant'  as  a 
picture  of  God's  dealings  with  men  just  b£  directly 
and  simjily  an  He  sets  forth  the  kindness  of  our 
Father  m  heaven.  The  one  presentation  ia  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  other. 

Similarly,  the  problem  of  suffering  and  misery, 
vhich  times  witfiout  number  has  evoked  the  cry 
*  Is  God  good  • ',  is  not  allowed  by  Jesus  to  ijualify 
hi  any  way  His  declaration  of  the  kindnes.>i  of  Goi!. 
It  is  not  because  He  ignored  the  problem;  He  is 
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Himself  conspicuous  as  the  SntTerer.  And  with 
our  Lord  the  Divine  kindness  is  not  involved  in 
doubt,  because,  as  we  sny,  God  permits  so  much 
suttering  amongft  men,  but  rather  that  kindness  is 
represented  by  Him  as  specially  called  forth  by 
human  loiseTy.  God  is  particularly  set  forth  as 
viewing  the  suB'erings  anil  sorrows  of  men  with 
compa:ision  and  pity ;  and  pity  is  simply  kindness 
brought  into  refatton  to  su^ering  and  distress. 
God  declares  Himself  'most  chiSy  in  shewing 
mercy  and  pity'  (Collect  for  11th  Sunday  after 
Trinity).  So  also  it  ia  significant  that  in  enforcing 
the  lesson  of  Lk  6",  Clirist  does  not  si^,  '  Be  ye 
kind,  as  your  Father  is  kind,'  but  (v,"),  '  Be  ye 
compassionate,  as  your  Father  is  oompasaionaM' 
{oirApfiwi').  And  what  a  vast  deduction  from  the 
sum  of  human  misery  would  result,  and  how  the 
problem  would  be  simplilicd.  if  everywhere  '  man's 
inhumanity  to  man '  gave  platie  to  such  a  spirit  I 

2.  Kindne»»  at  the  Law  of  Human  Life.—'  Love 
one  another'  is  the  new  commandment  of  Jesus 
(Jn  13*") ;  and  kindness  is  love  in  its  practical 
manifestation.  From  what  lias  been  said  above, 
we  see  that  this  great  law  of  life  is  directly  enforced 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  loving- kindness  of  God  our 
Father.  This  is  the  case  notably  in  the  comment 
of  our  Ijord  on  the  dictum,  'Thou  shaft  love  thy 
neighbour  and  bate  thine  enemy'  (Mt  6**^). 

T1>e  ideal  ol  a  reliction  ol  kind 


be  eiq»rBfttied  in  the  fomia  oE  Legal 

DfaUotlon'  fW.  R.  Smith,  up.  cil.  p.  lei)  And  Jeiua  quote* 
Hoa  fl"  i,ith  airprDta],  '  I  desire  inen-y  (^FMdland  notaacrlBce' 
(Mt  IZT-a  pMHige  which  nrnkei  that  qnality  ol  kjwlnen  ol 

In  heathen  religton^  and  philowphieft,  Uw,  ideaa  are  found 
<wrrapondliLg  mure  or  Icdu  to  auch  a  conception  ol  the  aodal 

Further,  it  is  true  that  our  Lord  very  eniphati- 
cally  insisted  on  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
kindness  as  a  law  of  life  to  relations  oi  men  with 
men  in  general,  and  not  merely  those  of  co.religion- 
ists  and  people  of  the  same  tribe  or  country.  What 
can  equal  tnc  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  as 
helping  to  a  definition  of  the  '  neighbour '  to  whom 
the  service  of  kindness  is  due  ? 


Vet  the  or  and  other  lorau  o(  leaching  an-  not  wiUioaC  traoaa 
of  a  wider  view  thou  the  acrlbes  ol  Chriat'a  day  irould  allow. 
Ibe  duty  ol  kindnen  to  (he  atennger  In  the  land  (ua  In  L,v  IflK, 
Dt  ilfi'f  (I  oLi  and  ol  kindneeB  to  enemlea.  with  rewiineis  In 
fci^ying  injuriei  (aa  In  Ex  f3i<:  Pr  S(»  SB"'-  a  iO.),  It  a- 
pllciOy  «et  lorth  in  tbeOT.  Vie  get  one  n^lmMe  (among  many) 
ol  thia  wider  huoiane  feeling.  Ironi  a  very  diRercnt  qiiait«7in 
the  Indian  aaylnB,  'I  met  aliundml  men  gidng  to  DelU,  and 
ever}'  one  of  [hem  waa  my  brother.' 


.AU  teaching  in  this'regpect  appears  in  His  having 
established  this  duty  on  a  Arm  religions  basis  and 
given  it  "an  essential  place  in  the  moral  ci '  — 


the  performance 


made  to 
or  neglect  of  the  &utn  of  mercy 
kindness  inculcated,  also,  extends 
and  it  is  to  express  itself  in  the  little  conrteaiea  of 
life  (Mt  6"  10*). 

A  view  of  Christ's  ethical  teaching  as  a  whole 
makeii  it  clear  that  the  stress  thus  laid  on  the  duty 
of  kindness  favours  no  looseaint;  of  obligation  to 
justice  and  fidelity  in  the  manifold  relationships  of 
men,  nor  does  it  do  away  with  the  duty  and  need 
of  punishment  when  that  obligation  is  violated. 
The  maintenance  of  iust  and  faithful  dealing  does 
not  necessarily  involve  severity  and  harshness  ; 
rather  it  is  itself  part  of  the  law  of  kindness  rightly 
considered.     Love  of  neighbour  and  of  enemy  is  at 
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truly  reconcilable  with  the  claims  of  justice  on  the 
human  plane  as  is  God's  benignity  with  His  righteous 
government.  And  Christ  makes  us  see  once  for 
all  that  love  is  the  only  satisfactory  basis  for  human 
relationships,  and  indeed  the  only  possible  bond  in 
the  perfected  social  state.  See  also  artt.  Love, 
Neighbour. 

8.  The  Kindness  of  Jesus. — The  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  this  kindness  in  human  life  is  seen  in  Jesus 
Himself.  *  As  I  have  loved  you '  is  the  Johannine 
counterpart  ( Jn  13**  15*^)  of  the  Synoptic  *  as  your 
Father  ls  compassionate  *  in  the  enforcement  or  the 
Law  of  Love.  The  whole  Gospel  portraiture  shows 
us  that  in  Jesus  the  kindness  and  pity  of  God  fully 
dwelt.  His  dealing  with  sickness  and  suffering  in 
all  forms,  HLs  attitude  towards  sin,  His  sense  of 
social  disorder,  HLs  regard  for  men  as  men  and 
indifference  to  class  distinctions.  His  whole  de- 
meanour. His  gracious  speech  (Lk  4^2) — all  pro- 
claimed the  Divine  kindness.  His  fiery  denuncia- 
tion of  scribes  and  Pharisees  (see  Mt  23)  presents 
no  exception ;  for  His  wrath  is  the  wrath  of  love, 
and  the  denunciation  must  be  read  in  tlie  light  of 
the  yearning  lament  over  Jerusalem  (Mt  2S^^*) — 
Jerusalem  in  which  Pharisaism  and  scribism  were 
specially  entrenched.  The  key  to  this  i)erfect  life 
or  kindness  and  love  is  found  in  His  own  words — 
*  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many'  (Mk  \&^),  The  declaration  of  vivid  and 
loving  remembrance  is  that  He  *  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppr&ssed  of  the 
devil '  (Ac  10»).  J.  S.  Clemens. 

KING. — The  primitive  Christian  Church  regarded 
herself  as  the  vassal  of  Jesus  Christ,  her  exalted 
Lord  and  King,  under  whose  regal  sway  she  had 
been  brought  by  Divine  grace  (Col  1").  The 
current  belief  was  that  Jesus  had  been  installed  in 
His  royal  office  by  the  Resurrection  ;  in  that  event 
God  had  made  Him  both  Lord  and  Christ  (Ac  2"), 
and  in  it  had  been  fulfilled  the  propliecy  regarding 
the  Messianic  King,  *  Thou  art  my  son ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee '  (Ps  2^,  cf.  Ac  13**),  as  also 
another  prophetic  utterance,  *  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand'  (Ps  \W  ;  cf.  Ac  2",  Rev  3*^).  This  sove- 
reignty is  indeed  temporary  ;  it  will  come  to  an  end 
with  the  final  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  God : 
'Then  shall  he  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father'  (1  Co  lo^*-*).  It  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  primitive  community  that  the  idea 
of  a  Messianic  kingdom  upon  earth  —  whether 
eternal  (Lk  1")  or  of  limited  duration  (Rev  20*^-) — 
as  it  gleams  through  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  and 
in  the  earlier  Messianic  hope,  had  at  last  been 
realized  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  i.e.,  the  Church 
as  subject  to  her  exalted  King. 

Now  the  question  which  we  seek  to  answer  in 
the  present  article  is  this  : — Did  Jesus  Himself  in 
His  lifetime  put  foncard  a  claim  to  he  the  Messianic 
King?  Here  we  light  upon  a  problem  which  is 
vigorously  canvassed  among  theologians,  particu- 
larly at  the  present  day.  ^\  hile  there  are  scholars 
of  high  repute,  such  as  Wellhausen  and  Wrede,* 
who  deny  tliat  Jesus  thought  of  Himself  as  the 
M&ssiah  at  all,  there  are  others  who  are  convinced 
that  He  was  in  possession  of  some  kind  of  *  Mes- 
sianic consciousness ' ;  and  among  the  latter  the 
controversy  turns  upon  the  peculiar  significance 
and  the  specific  colouring  of  the  implied  claims 
and  expectations.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal  to  discuss  the  problem  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ;  for  the  details  reference  must  l>e  made  to 
other  works  of  the  present  writer,  f    The  task  of 

•  Wellhausen,  IJG^,  Cnmm.  tit  d^n  Sffnof^.  Evangtlien, 
Kinlrit.  in  die  drei  ergt^n  Evangelien  (1005X  89  ff. ;  Wredc,  Da* 
Me99ia»gehtiinnit$  in  d^r  Evangelien^  1901. 

t  Die  Sehri/Un  de$  ST,  i.  i.  135  f.,  198 ff.,  476  ff. 


determining  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  assumed  the 
title  of  King  is  all  that  meanwhile  concerns  us. 

The  prophecy  regarding  Jesus  uttered  by  the 
angel  Gabriel :  *  The  Lord  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  rei^  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end '  (Lk  1*^*),  was  not  brought 
to  fulfilment  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus.  But  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  in  Lk.  would 
hardly  have  recorded  the  prediction,  had  he  not 
entertained  the  hope  that  its  fulfilment  was  but  a 
matter  of  time,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
earliest  Jewish  -  Christian  communities  believed 
that  Jesus  would  come  again  in  kingly  glorv, 
as  is  acknowledged  by  the  repentant  tliief  upon  the 
cross  (Lk  23"*^,  reading  6Tav  fKBys  iv  rj  ^cCktiq.  ffov 
as  preferable  to  els  t^v  ^axriKtlaif  cov).  This  belief 
appears  also  in  the  emphasis  which  the  early 
churches  laid  upon  the  descent  of  Jesus  from 
David  (Ro  1'),  and  in  the  endeavours  which  were 
made  to  substantiate  it  by  the  construction  of 
genealogical  tables  (Mt  l^**,  Lk  3-^»).  These 
tables  were  not  constructed  for  merely  academic 
or  theological  purposes ;  they  were  designed  to 
support  the  contention  with  which  the  Jewish 
Christians  confronted  their  unbelieving  com- 
patriots, viz.  that  Jesus  was  the  King  of  IsraeL 
it  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  primitive  tradition 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  His  Kingship  is  not  explicitly 
asserte<l.  The  acclamations  of  the  multitude  on 
the  occa.sion  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, *  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David '  (Mt  21'), 
*  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  cometli,  the  king- 
dom of  our  father  David'  (Mk  11**),  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a  bold  anticipation  of  tlie  future. 
The  cro\N'n  of  thorns  (15")  was  an  act  of  derision, 
to  the  true  significance  of  which  the  soldiers  were 
blind  ;  while  the  inscription  on  the  cross  (15^)  was 
a  prediction  which  Pilate,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Jews  and  in  ignorance  of  what  he 
was  doing  (Jn  lO***-)*  was  constrained  to  set  forth 
in  all  the  great  languages  of  the  world.  In  point 
of  fact  the  primitive  tradition  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  Jesus  deprecated  and  even  disclaimed 
the  ascription  of  royalty,  or  at  all  events  that  He 
thought  of  the  dignity  as  something  to  become  His 
only  m  the  future. 

To  the  question  of  Pilate,  'Art  thou  the  King 
of  the  Jews  ? '  Jesus  answers,  according  to  Mk  16*, 
neither  yea  nor  way,  but  replies  only  in  the  words 
'  Thou  saye-st  it.'  Is  this  an  affirmative  ?  St.  Mark 
certainly  rej^rded  it  as  such  (cf.  14**),  but  St.  Luke 
shows  unmistakably  that  the  words  were  not  so 
understood  by  Pilate,  since,  if  he  had  regarded 
them  as  equivalent  to  yea,  he  could  not  have  said, 
'  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man '  (23*) :  a  claimant  to 
the  throne  must  necessarily  have  been  convicted 
of  sedition.  St.  John  also  indicates  that  Jesus  at 
first  replied  evasively  to  the  question  (IS"'*),  but 
that  afterAvards  He  frankly  avowed  His  claim  to 
the  title  of  King,  though  with  the  reservation  that 
His  Kingdom  was  *  not  of  this  world '  (18*).  Even 
more  clearly  than  in  the  Synoptists  we  see  in  St. 
John's  account  a  definite  purpose :  he  aims  at 
showing  that  Jesus  was  no  political  usurper,  no 
pretender  to  the  crown,  who  designed  by  force  of 
arms  to  deliver  His  people  from  the  thraldom  of 
Rome,  and  to  reinstall  the  dynasty  of  David. 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  must  grant  that  in 
this  instance  his  narrative,  equally  with  those  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists,  is  essentially  faithful  to  fact. 

That  Jesus  harboured  no  design  of  restoring  the 
Davidic  monarchy  may  be  asserted  without  mis- 
giving. To  the  policy  of  the  violent,  who  would 
take  the  Kingdom  by  force  (Mt  11^*),  He  lent  no 
countenance,  and  when,  after  the  feeding  of  the 
I  multitude,  they  wanted  to  make  Him  a  King,  he 
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betook  Himself  elsewhere  (Jn  6^').  We  shall  be 
asked,  however,  if  He  did  not,  on  the  occasion  of 
His  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  carefully 
organize  and  carry  through  a  demonstration  de- 
signed to  further  His  royal  claims.  In  answer  to 
this  it  is  to  be  said  that  St.  Mark's  account  of  the 
episode  (11^'*)  cannot  be  taken  as  historical ;  and 
we  must  either  accept  the  narrative  of  Jn.  (12^''"*), 
according  to  which  the  demonstration  emanated 
h-om  His  supporters  among  the  people  and  was 
only  permitted  by  Him,  and  which  weakens  the 
impression  of  the  incident  by  its  quotation  from 
Zee  9^;*  or  else  we  must  auandon  the  hope  of 
winning  from  the  event  any  light  for  our  tiieme 
at  all.  Had  the  Triumphal  Entry  been  of  such 
capital  importance  and  of  such  a  striking  character 
as  St.  Mark  represents,  the  authorities  would  cer- 
tainly have  intervened,  and  the  matter  would  have 
figured  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  as  a  count  in  the 
indictment  [but  see  Entry  into  Jerusalem]. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  we  find  telling  argu- 
ments, both  positive  and  negative,  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  He  either  made  no  claim  whatever  to 
the  title  of  Messianic  King,  or  that  He  did  so  in 
a  most  unobtrusive  way.     To  His  descent  from 
David,  if  He  gave  it  credence  at  all.  He  did  not 
attach  the  slightest  importance ;  indeed.  He  even 
sought  to  convince  the  scribes  that  in  regarding 
the  coming  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  David  they  fell 
far  short  of  the  truth.     To  all  apjpearance  He 
desired  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  His  hearers 
the  prevailing  idea  of  a  Davidic  ruler,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  another  Messianic  figure,  viz.  the 
*Son  of  Man,*  the  *  Man '  who,  as  Daniel  (1^^)  had 
prophesied,  was  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  at 
the  end  of  the  age.   This  *  Son  of  Man '  is  no  earthly 
monarch,   but  a  Being  of  Divine  and   heavenly 
nature ;   not  one  who  by  means  of  a  revolution 
rises  from  his  native  obscurity  to  a  throne,  but  one 
who  descends  from  heaven  to  earth.     With  such  a 
figure  dominating  the  outlook  of  Jesus,  there  is  no 
place  for  a  Messianic  King.     It  is  thus  quite  in 
Keeping  with  these  facts  tliat  He  announces,  not 
that  God  is  about  to  send  forth  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  David,  not  that  the  kingdom  of  David  is  at 
hand,  but  that  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.' 
The  purport  of  this  message  has  been  dealt  with 
elsewnere :  t  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  cosmical  catastrophe,  of  a  now 
jBon,  in  which  the  existing  sway  of  Satan  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  is  intrinsi- 
cally incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  Messianic  King 
standing  siae  by  side  "with  the  Most  High.    Nor  do 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  when  rightly  interpreted, 
present  us  with  the  figure  of  a  Messiah.     Hence 
it  is  by  no  mere  accident  that  in  the  utterances 
of  Jesus  the  title  '  King '  is  applied  to  God  alone : 
cf.  Jerusalem  *the  city  of  tiie  great  king*  (Mt 
5'*),  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (18^) ; 
and  in  particular,   the  parable  of  the  Maniage 
Feast  (22^'''),  where  the  Messiah  appears  as  the 
King's  son.     It  is  only  in  the  description  of  the 
Last    Judgment    (25'*)    that    the    *Son  of    Man' 
appears  as  King — note  the  abrupt  change  w.***** ; 
probably,  however,  we  have  in  tnis  passage  remi- 
niscences of  some  older  parable,  which  ha4  to  do 
with  a  king  and  not  with  the  Messiah  at  all.     Only 
on  one  recorded  occasion  (Lk  22""®)  does  Jesus  invest 
Himself  with   the  /3a<riXe/a,   but  that  is  for    the 
future.     This  occurred,  according  to  Lk.,  during 
the  Last  Supper, — a  circumstance  which  leads  us 
to  infer  that  Jeaus  did  not  in  any  sense  regard 
Himself    as    lieing  a  king    in    the    days  of    His 
flesh.     What  He  has  in  prospect  here  is  simply  a 
participation  in  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  a  preroga- 
tive guaranteed  also  to  those  who  accept  Him. 

*  Op.  (it.  I.  i.  163. 

t  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jem  vom  Reiche  OoUea^  (1900). 


He  believes,  indeed,  that  He  will  occupy  the  chief 
place  among  them  that  are  His ;  that  He  will  take 
the  seat  of  honour  at  table,  having  them  on  His 
right  hand  and  on  His  left  (Mt  20^) ;  but  of  a 
Messianic  Kingship  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  there  is  no  suggestion  at  all.  if  Jesus  deemed 
Himself  to  be  the  predestined  Messiah  in  any  sense 
whatsoever,  He  certainly  thought  of  the  Messianic 
office  as  being  difl^erent  from  that  of  a  king.  See, 
further,  art.  Messiah.  Johannes  Weiss. 

KING  OF  THE  JEWS.— See  preceding  art.. 
Divinity  of  Christ  (p.  477'*),  Names  and  Titles 
OF  Christ. 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD  (or  HEAYEN).— To  learn 
what  Jesus  meant  by  the  term  '  kingdom  of 
heaven,*  or  *  kingdom  of  God,'  we  must  go  first  and 
chiefly  to  His  own  words.  The  simple  fact  that 
He  employed  a  term  which  was  in  common  use, 
and  which  liad  parallels  also  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures (e.g.  1  Ch  28',  Dn  2**  4'),  does  not  justify  one 
in  assuming  that  His  conception  can  be  defined  by 
the  current  view  of  His  day,  or  by  a  study  of  the 
OT.  It  is  plain  that  He  might  make  use  of  the 
familiar  term,  but  might  put  into  it  a  new  and 
higher  meaning.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Jesus,  as  a  wise  teacher,  startea  from  the  beliefs 
and  longings  of  those  whom  He  sought  to  help, 
and  that  He  aimed  at  fulfilling  rather  than  destroy- 
ing. We  should  expect,  then,  to  find  Him  using 
old  terms,  but  pouring  into  them  new  meanings. 
Moreover,  the  thought  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  presented  to  us  more  fully 
and  clearly  than  is  that  of  His  Jewish  contempor- 
aries. Hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  approaching 
our  topic  indirectly,  either  by  the  way  of  the  OT 
or  that  of  the  Rabbinic  usage.  It  will  be  best  to 
go  at  once  to  the  main  source  of  information,  and 
seek  the  thought  of  Jesus  from  His  own  words, 
though  availing  ourselves  of  any  light  that  can  be 
found  in  other  quarters, 

1.  Survey  of  the  data. — According  to  Mk.  and 
Mt.,  the  memorable  word  in  the  first  preaching  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee  was  the  announcement  of  the 
nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  [or  of  heaven] 
{1jrfyiK€v  i)  paffiXela  toO  OcoO  [or  rCotf  ovpayCjv],  Mk  P', 
Mt  4") ;  and  in  the  last  interview  with  His  dis- 
ciples, on  the  evening  before  His  death,  He  still 
spoke  of  the  kingdom,  anticipating  a  union  with 
them  there  (Mk  14*).  In  all  the  interval  between 
these  events  the  term  was  frequently  on  His  lips 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  hi.  Mark  records  13 
instances  of  its  use  by  Jesus,  St.  Luke  34,  and  St. 
Matthew  48.  Its  central  importance  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Is  frequently  apparent.  Thus  the 
gospel  itself  is  spoken  of  as  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom (Mt  9**) ;  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  are 
sent  out  to  announce  that  the  kingdom  is  at  hand 
(Mt  10',  Lk  10*) ;  more  than  a  third  of  the  parables 
are  explicitly  said  to  be  an  unfolding  of  the  truth 
of  the  kingdom  ;  *  the  disciples  are  taught  to  pray 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  6^'') ;  it  is  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  terminates 
the  period  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  11", 
Lk  16*') ;  the  kingdom  is  presented  as  the  summum 
bonum  (Mt  13'**-  ^) ;  and  the  kingdom  is  the  great 
fact  of  the  future  {e.g.  Mt  25**). 

But  while  the  kingdom  is  thus  seen  to  be  of 
great  significance  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  its  meaning  varies  widely  in 
different  passages.  Thus  Jesus  says  that  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  entered  at  once  by  those  to  whom  He 
is  speaking  (7*^  **),  and  again,  that  the  righteous 

*  The  use  of  the  formula  ijLUta,  irriv  fi  $ae-iXtiit  rSf  evpttvSf. 
or  vuMA»6^  VI  /3«0-iX(/«  riv  tiif^tSv,  Cannot  be  at  once  attributea 
to  Jesus.  In  some  instances  it  has  no  manifest  connexion  with 
the  thought  of  the  parable  (e.g.  Mt  20^  22a). 
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are  to  enter  it  Avlien  the  Son  of  Man  shall  have 
come  in  His  glory  (25^).  At  one  time  Jesus  says 
to  the  Pharisees,  'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  among 
you'  {iPTbs  vfiQy)y*  and  at  another  He  teaches  that 
it  is  the  place  where  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
with  all  tfie  prophets,  rest  and  are  blessed  (Lk  17*'^ 
13^).  Now  the  kinj^dom  is  thought  of  as  some- 
thing that  can  be  taken  away  £rom  the  Jews  and 
be  given  to  the  Gentiles  (Mt  21^),  and  again,  it  is 
that  for  whose  coming  the  disciples  are  instructed 
to  pray  (6^®).  The  kmgdom  is  thought  of  at  one 
time  as  a  good  that  can  be  obtained  by  seeking 
{S^),  and  as  something  to  be  slowly  developed  from 
within  the  soul  (Mk  4^) ;  at  another  time,  as  an 
event  of  the  future,  realized  suddenly  and  by 
Divine  power  (8**  9^). 
From  this  survev  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  term 

*  kingdom  of  God  (or  heaven)'  in  the  usage  of 
Jesus  is  not  easy  to  be  defined  ;  that  it  appears  to 
be  an  elastic,  poetic  symbol  rather  than  the  vehicle 
of  a  single  sharply-bounded  conception. 

2«  The  original  form  of  the  expression. — With 
the  exception  of  two  passages  in  Mt.  which  speak 
of  the  kingdom  without  anjr  qualifying  word  (Mt 
gi2  13»)^  anj  three  passages  in  whicii  the  kingdom 
(always  thought  of  as  future)  is  spoken  of  by  Jesus 
as  'Hts'  [or  'Mi/]  kingdom  (Mt  13^^  IG^*,  Lk  22»),  His 
usage  fluctuates  between  *  kingdom  of  heaven '  and 

*  kingdom  of  God,'  the  former  CTeatly  predominat- 
ing in  Matthew,  and  tlie  latter  oeing  the  exclusive 
term  in  Mark  and  Luke.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  term  ordinarily  used  by  Jesus  was  *  kingdom 
of  heaven,'  and   that  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1)  It  is  tlie  prevailing  term  in  the  Logia  of 
Matthew,  and  the  Log%a^  unlike  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  are  regarded  as  directly  Apostolic. 

(2)  The  presumption  is  that  Jesus  us^  a  current 
Jewish  term,  an<l  *  kingdom  of  heaven*  has  a  dis- 
tinctly Jewish  colouring,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  term  *  kingdom  of  God.'  For  the  Greek  word 
for  *  heaven  '  in  this  phrase  is  a  plural  (rwy  o<)f>a,vQ3v) 
in  accordance  with  tlie  Hebrew  usage  {^"r^^  ni3^5), 
but  contrary  to  the  Greek.  And,  further,  the  ex- 
pression *  kingdom  of  heaven '  accords  better  with 
the  popular  Jewish  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  come  from  above,  (3)  The  origin- 
ality of  the  term  *  kingdom  of  heaven '  is  favoured 
by  the  consideration  that  the  Second  and  Third 
Evangelists,  since  they  wrote  for  Gentile  readers, 
may  more  readily  be  thought  to  have  modified  a 
Jewish  expression  than  tliat  the  author  of  the 
Logiay  who  wrote  for  Jews,  modified  the  term 
used  by  Jesus,  t 

But,  while  there  is  therefore  every  reason  to 
conclude    that    Jesus   ordinarily   usea    the    term 

*  kingdom  of  heaven,'  we  certainly  are  not  justified 
in  saying  that  He  did  this  to  avoid  speaking  the 
Divine  name  (cf.  O.  Holtzmann,  The  Life  of  Jesus ^ 
pp.  163,  164 ;  Dalman,  Die  Worte  JesUy  p.  92,  Eng. 
tr.).  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  man  who 
called  (jrod  His  Father,  and  who  felt  that  God  was 
always  with  Him,  the  man  who  brought  God  near 
to  His  disciples  and  convinced  them  that  He  num- 
bered the  liairs  of  their  heads,  that  they  could 
approach  Him  at  any  time  without  priest  or  out- 
ward sacrifice, — that  such  a  man  shared  the  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  Holy  Name.  If  Jesus 
habitually  used  the  term  *  kingdom  of  heaven, ' 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  case.  He  pro- 
bably did  so  because  that  was  the  name  in  common 
use  among  His  hearers. 

8.  Funaamental  thought  of  the  term. — ^To  ascer- 
tain the  central  idea  of  the  term  'kingdom  of 
heaven,'  as  used  by  Jesus,  we  may  well  begin  >vitli 
a  passage  in  which  He  seems  to  give  a  general 

•  See  below,  5  3. 

t  Note  the  bearin^f  of  the  words  •  t*  rtTt  tvptutUt,  which 
frequently  modify  *  Father.' 


interpretation  of  it,  viz.  the  second  and  third  peti- 
tions of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth '  (Mt 
6^®).  The  second  of  these  petitions  appears  to  ex- 
plain the  first.  It  seems  to  imply  that,  where  the 
will  of  God  is  done,  there  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
come.  That  will  is  thought  of  as  being  done  per- 
fectly in  heaven  ;  and  when  it  is  done  thus  on  earth, 
then  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  realized.  Accord- 
ingly this  passage  suggests  that  the  fundamental 
idea  of  '  kingdom  of  heaven  *  is  the  rule  of  God. 

Another  passage  which,  though  not  using  the 
word  *  kingdom,  seems  to  throw  light  on  the 
conception  of  Jesns,  is  that  which  records  His 
answer  to  those  who,  while  He  was  teaching  on  a 
certain  occasion,  told  Him  that  His  mother  and 
brothers  desired  to  see  Him  (Mk  3''-").  He  said, 
*  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is 
my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.'  But  if  these 
people  who  sat  around  Him,  listening  to  His  word, 
were  owned  as  His  kindred y  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  what  made  them  His  kindred  made 
them  also  members  of  His  kingdom.  And  that 
which  brought  them  near  to  Him  was  the  doing  of 
God's  will — the  very  thing  which  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  seems  to  explain  the  term  *  kingdom.' 

In  line  with  the  thought  of  these  two  passages 
which  have  been  considered,  is  the  conception  0?  a 
considerable  number  of  important  sayings  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  kingdom.  Thus,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  He  told  His  hearers  to  seek  the  king- 
dom and  the  righteousness  of  their  heavenly 
Father  (Mt  6^).  were,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  kingdom  is  something  to  be  desired  and  sought 
It  is  contrasted  with  food  and  drink  and  clothmg, 
— things  that  the  Gentilas  seek, — and  is  thus  char- 
acterized as  an  inward  and  spiritual  good.  We 
may  then  regard  the  word  *  righteousness  *  as 
giving  here  the  dominant  thought  of  that  kingdom 
which  is  to  be  sought.  Not  other^^'ise  are  we  to 
understand  the  word  in  that  passage  which  deals 
with  the  young  scribe  who  answered  Jesus  dis- 
creetly (Mk  1#*).  The  Master  told  him  that  he 
was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Now,  in 
these  words  He  was  obviously  characterizing  the 
moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the  young  man  ;  and 
thus  the  content  of  the  term  'kingdom'  is  here 
moral  and  spiritual.  So  in  the  parable  of  the 
Automatic  Earth.  As  it  is  the  function  of  the 
earth  to  carry  forward  the  development  of  the  seed 
lodged  in  it,  so  by  analog  it  is  the  function  of  the 
heart  to  develop  the  kmgdom  of  heaven  (4*"*). 
Manifestly,  then,  the  kingdom  Is  here  thought  of  as 
a  spiritual  principle  to  be  received  into  the  heart. 

Another  passage  in  which  the  content  of  the 
term  is  virtually  indicated  by  Jesus  is  the  reply 
which  He  gave  to  the  question  of  certain  Pharisees. 
They  asked  Him  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
come,  and  He  replied  :  *  The  kingdom  of  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  you '  (Lk  17^*).  That  Ls  to  say,  the 
kingdom  is  already  present,  already  an  accom- 
plished fact.  It  had  not  come  with  outward  show 
and  noise,  but  quietly  and  naturally.  There  seems 
to  be  only  one  way  of  understanding  this  remark- 
able utterance,  for  the  view  that  it  refers  to  the 
future,  and  means  that  the  kingdom  will  come  as  a 
surprise,  rests  on  the  identification  of  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  >\'ith  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (see  Wemle,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity^ 
i.  62).  But  this  identification  cannot  be  made, 
for  the  Parousia  Avill  have  the  very  characteristic 
which  Jesus  here  denies  to  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom. It  will  be  *with  observation'  (/actA  rapa- 
TTiftTffaeus ;  see,  e.g.j  Mk  13^'**®).  We  must  hold, 
then,  that  the  utterance  of  Jesus  had  a  present 
force,  and  must  find  the  justification  of  it  in  His 
own  experience.  He  was  conscious  that  the  king- 
dom was  realized  in  His  own  heart,  and  was  be- 
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ginning  to  be  realized  in  His  disciples.  Thus  this 
passage  falls  into  line  with  those  in  which  Jesus 
suggests  that  He  meant  by  the  term  *  kingdom  of 
heaven'  an  inner  spiritual  fact,  viz.  the  rule  of 
God  in  the  heart.* 

Now  these  passages  which  have  been  considered 
present  a  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  Jesus  unquestionably  entertained.  That 
this  conception  was  central  in  His  usage,  and  must 
be  called  the  fundamental  content  of  the  term 
'Idnj^dom  of  heaven,'  is  seen  from  the  following 
considerations,  (a)  It  is  the  only  explanation  of  a 
number  of  most  important  passages  which  is  sug- 
gested by  Jesus  Himself,  (o)  It  is  an  explanation 
m  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  teaching  of 
Jesus.  For  that  teaching,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  is  inward  and  spiritual ; 
and  such  is  the  thou<;ht  of  the  'kingdom  of  heaven' 
as  the  rule  of  God  m  the  heart  of  man.  (c)  The 
Fourth  Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  two  passages 
(3*"'  IS'*),  does  not  employ  the  term  *  kingdom  of 
heaven';  but  the  term  which  it  does  employ,  where 
the  Synoptics  have  *  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  the 
eauivalent  of  '  kingdom '  in  the  sense  of  God's  rule. 
This  term  is  'eternal  life.'  That  is  the  suinmum 
bonum  in  John,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  the 
early  Gosj^els  (Jn  4^*  5"  6**  10»).  This  eternal  life, 
like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  boimd  up  with  the 
personality  and  mission  of  Jesus  (4**  6*^).  Again, 
like  the  rule  of  God  in  the  Synoptics,  the  gift  of 
eternal  life  in  John  is  both  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future  (4*  12^).  Therefore  we  say  that  this 
early  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have 
in  John  helps  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  term  '  kingdom  of  heaven' 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  the  rule  of  God.  {d)  And, 
finally,  the  correctness  of  this  view  is  established 
bv  the  fact  that,  while  the  Synoptics  use  the  term 
'  kingdom  of  heaven '  in  various  other  senses,  these 
are  all  secondary  to  the  thought  of  God's  rule,  and 
are  derived  from  it.  This  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  section. 

4.  Special  uses  of  the  term, — (a)  There  is  a  group 
of  passages  in  which  the  term  '  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
evidently  denotes  a  company  of  men.  This  is  the 
prominent  thought  of  the  expression  when  Jesus 
says  that  he  who  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  W^) ;  also 
in  the  parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net 
(13a4-w.4f-«))  The  tares  are  the  sons  of  the  evil 
one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present  age  they  are  to 
be  gathered  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  there- 
fore in  the  kingdom  up  to  that  time.  To  be 
gathered  out  of  the  kingdom  means  to  be  separated 
from  the  sons  of  the  kingdom.  The  interest  of  the 
parable  centres  in  the  teaching  that  these  two 
classes— the  sons  of  the  kingdom  and  the  sons  of 
the  evil  one — must  remain  intermingled  until  the 
end  of  the  age.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  king- 
dom out  of  which  the  *  stumbling-blocks '  are  to  be 
taken  is  the  company  of  those  who  inwardly  belong 
to  God. 

Now,  while  the  foremost  thought  in  these  passages 
is  that  of  a  certain  company  of  persons,  these  per- 
sons cannot  be  defined  without  the  aid  of  the 
thought  of  God's  rule.  They  are  the  persons  who 
are  under  that  rule,  or  at  least  claim  to  be  under 
it. 

(6)  A  second  special  use  of  the  term  *  kingdom 
of  heaven*  is  presented  in  the  parable  of  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (21*').     Jesus  said  to 

*  The  A V  and  BV  rendering  of  itrU  ujumv,  viz.  *  within  you,'  is 
sanctioned  by  general  usage  and  by  the  context  (see  Oodet, 
Com.  in  loe.)  equally  with  the  marginal  *  among  you,'  *  in  the 
midst  of  you,'  and  possibly  receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
2nd  of  Orenfell  and  Hunt's  'New  Savings  of  Jesus'  (see  art. 
IDKAH  [Lkadino],  p.  770»j).  But,  if  adopted,  it  falls  even  more 
readily  than  the  other  into  line  with  Christ's  teaching  as  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  kingdom 


the  Jews  at  the  close  of  the  parable,  'The  kingdom 
of  Grod  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  shall  be 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.' 
in  this  case  'kingdom'  cannot  mean  the  rule  of 
Grod,  for  these  Jews  were  hostile  to  this,  and  ob- 
viously it  cannot  mean  those  who  are  under  the 
Divine  rule.  We  take  it  in  the  sense  of  the  high 
privilege  and  blessing  which  the  Jews  had  enjoyed 
as  God's  peculiar  people.  It  was  these  toings 
which  were  actually  taken  from  the  Jews  when 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  was  freely  proclaimed  to  the 
Gentiles.  Another  passage  which  may  well  be 
assigned  to  the  same  category  is  the  hrst  Beati- 
tude (5*).  The  poor  in  spirit  are  blessed  because 
'theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  It  is  now 
theirs.  They  experience  its  blessing  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  poor  in  spirit.  They  will 
doubtless  experience  it  m  much  larger  measure  in 
the  future,  but  they  have  a  foretaste  of  the  experi- 
ence now.  In  like  manner  they  who  hungered 
after  righteousness  began  to  be  'filled'  by  Jesus 
at  once :  the  satisfaction  of  their  longing  was  not 
deferred  to  a  distant  future.  Again,  as  purity  of 
heart  brought  a  vision  of  God  to  Jesus,  even  in 
His  earthly  life,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  promise 
of  His  beatitude  for  the  pure  in  heart  was  a  pro- 
mise not  merely  of  a  future  good,  but  of  a  good  to 
be  enjoyed  in  some  measure  nere  and  now. 

(r)  Another  special  use  of  the  term  '  kingdom  of 
heaven,'  and  yet  one  that  is  easily  derived  from  its 
fundamental  idea,  is  found  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  passages.  Thus  Jesus  said,  '  It  is  better  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod  with  one  eye,  than 
having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna'  (Mk 
9*^).  Since  Gehenna  stands  here  in  contrast  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  term 
denotes  the  place  to  which  the  righteous  go  at 
death.  Again  we  read,  '  Not  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me,  £ord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven '  (Mt  7**).  It  is  plain  from  the 
following  verse  that  Jesus  is  thinking  of  the  end  of 
the  present  age,  and  therefore  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  here  a  synonym  for  heaven  as  the  abode 
of  the  blessed.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  when 
Jesus  says  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (8^^) ;  and  again, 
in  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
righteous,  after  the  judgment  of  the  wicked,  shall 
shme  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father  (13«). 

The  prominent  thought  in  these  passages  is  the 
place  to  be  occupied  by  those  who  are  under  the 
rule  of  God,  rather  than  that  rule  itself.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  this  sense  alone  is  wholly 
eschatological.  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  future. 
Yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  Jewish  apocalyptic 
kingdom  even  in  these  passages.  It  is  open  to 
Grentiles  as  well  as  Jews  (8"*^^),  and  it  is  not  a 
kingdom  for  this  earth.  It  is  where  the  spirits  of 
the  patriarchs  are  now. 

Such  are  the  special  uses  of  the  term  '  kingdom 
of  heaven '  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  No  one  of  them 
furnishes  a  conception  that  binds  the  various  uses 
together  as  does  the  idea  of  the  rule  of  God. 

8.  The  ideal  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  scribes, — 
Jesus'  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
not  developed  out  of  that  of  the  scribes.  It  was 
the  antithesis  of  that.  The  story  of  the  Tempta- 
tion marks  the  definite  rejection  of  the  popular 
idea.  For  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
the  temptation  of  Jesus,  in  regard  to  the  Messianic 
office,  if  that  ideal  which  He  put  away  as  funda- 
mentally evil  had  not  been  the  ideal  of  His  people. 
His  ideal  was  bom  out  of  His  own  inner  experi- 
ence of  the  rule  of  God.  Hence  for  Him  the 
kingdom  in  its  fundamental  idea  was  something 


KINGDOM  OF  GOD  (OR  HEAVEN) 


to  bo  realued  from  within,  ijuietly  and  gradually, 
by  spiritual  meann.  Tlie  ncribes,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  for  a  kingdom  to  be  realized  from  ivithout, 
in  a  Bpectacnlar  and  eupernatuial  mannev.  Thin 
is  plain  from  certain  references  in  the  Gospel  itneif. 
Thus,  when  Jesus  entered  JerUHoIeni  riding  on  an 
ass,  and  all  the  crowds  shouted  Ilosanna,  His  dis- 
ciples thought  tliat  He  was  now  at  taut  t«  Bet  np 
a  visible  MeH»ianic  banner,  and  Uic}'  liailed  the 
eoHitn^  kingdom  of  their  father  David  (Alk  11'°). 
ThiiH  the  establi^linient  of  the  kingdom  was  associ- 
ated in  Lbeir  minds  with  outward  pomp.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  oven  ait«r  the  resnrrection,  neem 
to  liave  thought  tliat  the  kingdom  was  to  be  eet  up 
in  Home  iiiiracuious  manner,  at  any  rate  it  was  not 
to  come  through  Ihcm  (Ac  1'). 

This  idea  of  the  kin(;dotu  is  common  aIko  in  other 
Jewish  writin};s.  Tliu»,  e.g.,  in  the  Pmtmg  of 
Solomon  we  reikd  that  the  Messiah  will  destroy  the 
ungodly  nationn  by  tlie  breatli  of  His  mouth,  and 
He  alone  will  establish  the  kingdom  (17'°-').  Of 
the  itaiue  purport  is  the  teachio};  of  the  TaJmud. 
Beliverance  by  the  Mesriali,  like  the  deliverance 
of  Ixrael  by  Moses,  is  to  come  from  without,  mir- 
aculously, and  not  at  all  from  within.  The  JewH 
who  are  ali\'e  at  tlie  coming  of  the  Messiah  seem 
to  have  no  inore  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  than  tlie  Jews  who  are  dead,  and 
who  at  the  l>e};inning  of  the  Mawianic  age  are 
raised  up  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  (nee  Weber,  Jud. 
Thcol.'  pp.  347-354;  Qilgenfetd,  DU  jiid.  Apuka- 
lijptik,  p.  9&). 

Again,  the  popular  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  thoroughly 
political  and  nnlional.  This  is  made  plain  by  the 
Gospel.  Thu,-,  e.g.,  the  third  temptation  ot  Josus 
presupposes  that  people  thought  ol  the  kingdom  as 
a  political  organism.  For  the  suggestion  that  JesnR 
iui(,'ht  hecure  all  the  kin),'domH  of  the  world  and 
their  glory — He  a  carpenter  from  the  tittle  town  of 
Nazareth,  jKwr  and  as  yet  without  a  follower^ 
would  have  l)cen  p-'tychologically  impossible,  had 
not  the  pupular  view  associated  world-wide  political 
dominion  with  Messiahsliip ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  a  temptation  of  any  power  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  had  it  not  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  Jewiuh 
heart,  and  had  it  not  seemed  to  have  strong 
port  in  tlie  OT  itself. 

Tlie  Fourth  Evangelist  tolls  us  that  after  the 
miracle  of  feeding  tlie  live  thousand,  Jesaa 
ceived  that  the  people  were  about  to  make 
jtiny  (Jn  6").  This  word  is  canable  only  of  a 
political  meaning  in  tliis  place,  and  tlierefore  shows 
that  the  Gatiliran  idea  of  the  kingdom  was  pol' 
itical.  The  character  and  strength  of  the  popnJat 
view  are  seen  in  the  reqaest  of  Salome,  seconded  by 
James  and  John  (Mk  I(P],  and  in  the  question  of 
the  disciples  who,  after  the  reaurrection,  asked  the 
Lord  if  He  would  nowrMforethe  kingdom  to  Israel 
(Ac  1'}. 

In  utter  contrast  to  this  view,  the  fundamental 
conception  of  Jesuswas.  from  the  first,  non-political 
and  nniversal.  The  role  which  He  contemplated 
was,  primarily,  the  rule  of  God  in  the  heart,  a  rule 
which  He  doubtleas  thought  of  as  transforming  the 
entire  outward  life,  social  and  political,  and  as  bring- 
ing it  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  rule,  thougli 
on  tliis  consequence  of  the  inner  rule  of  God  He 
gave  no  explicit  teaching.  He  dwelt  on  the  funda- 
mental spiritual  fact  of  God's  rule  in  the  heart. 
If  at  timex  He  used  the  word  '  kingdom  '  in  the 
sense  of  the  company  of  men  who  were  under  Uie 
rule  of  God,  He  did  so  without  a  suggestion  of  any 
political  organization.  And  when  1^  the  '  kingdom 
of  heaven'  Jesus  meant  the  full  realization  of  H; 
ideal  io  the  fatnre  age,  it  is  manifest  tliat  His  coi 
ception  is  wholly  religioas  in  character  and  un 
versol  in  its  scope.     Men  enter  the  kingdom  from 


life  (.\lt  8"- "  25«). 

We  conclude,  then,  that  just  as  Jesns  derived  Hist 
conception  of  God  from  His  own  experience,  ho  it 
was  from  His  experience  of  the  rule  of  God  that 
He  developed  His  teaching  about  the  kingdom  of 
hcAven.  This  teaching  was  akin  t«  the  spiritual 
s  of  the  great  prophets,  but  waa  wholly  unlike 
that  of  the  scribes  of  His  day.  See  also  art. 
ESCHATOLOGY,  p.  528  IT. 
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Gedrob  Hollev  Gilrert. 

K IBB.— Originally  a  token  of  affection  belonginf; 
to  the  intimate  conditions  of  family  life,  but  ex- 
tended to  more  general  relationships. 

1,  To  kiss  the  hands  is  the  expression  of  respect 
towards  seniority  and  higher  rank.  Children  in 
Oriental  homes  are  taught  to  riee  at  the  entrance 
of  visitors  and  salute  in  this  way.  It  is  also  their 
first  form  of  greeljng  to  parents  and  adult  relatives 
before  being  kissed  on  the  lips  and  cheek  by 
them.  When  two  sheikhs  meet  they  kiss  each 
other's  hands  in  recognition  of  the  rank  held  liy 
each.  Kissing  the  hand,  or  making  an  attempt  to 
do  BO,  often  occurs  when  one  person  receives  a 
commission  from  another  or  undertakes  to  do  some 
work  for  him.  The  feeling  of  respect  originating 
'    the  relationship  of  child  to  parent  is  extended  to 


(Lk  22"- "),  to  have  kissed  tlie  hand  of  Christ  aft«f 
the  interval  of  absence  caused  by  his  conference 
with  the  chief  prieste  would  have  been  but  an 
ordinary  tribute  of  respect,  and  as  such  would  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  disciples,  wliile  giving  the 
required  information  to  those  who  had  come  with 
him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kiss  was  on  the 
face,  it  was  an  act  of  presumption  for  an  Oriental 
disciple  to  take  the  initiative  in  offering  t«  hie 
master  the  salutation   of  equal   friendship.     The 

Srodigal  son,  in  meeting  his  father,  would  be 
escribed  as  kissing  his  hands  before  being  em- 
braced and  kissed  by  the  latter  (Lk  16**). 

I.  Among  those  of  the  same  age,  and  where  tlie 
relationships  of  life  permitted  it,  the  salutation  is 
given  sometimes  on  the  /y>«,  biit  more  frequently 
on  tlie  cheek  or  neck.  For  intimate  relatives  or 
acquaintances  of  the  same  sex  to  part  for  a  time, 
or  to  meet  after  a  period  of  separation  without 
such  salutation,  would  seem  strained  and  unnatural 
(Lk  15").  In  this  form  of  greeting  all  thought  of 
superior  and  inferior  is  lost  in  the  equality  of 
aHeetion  and  identity  ol  interest  (Ac  2(F).  Such 
was  the  kiss  of  peace  or  salutation  of  good-will 
that  prevailed  for  a  time  in  the  congregations  of 
the  early  Church.  It  testified  to  the  new  bond  of 
fellowship  in  the  family  of  the  drstbom,  and  was 
called  a  holy  kiss  (Bo  18"')  as  a  reminder  of  Chris- 
tian sainthood,  and  also  a  kiss  of  love  (1  P  5") 
maile  possible  by  the  love  that  bad  given  them 
such  diHcipleship  and  communion. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
KHEELINfl. — A  comparison  of  tlie  passages  that 
refer  to  bodily  posture  seems  to  prove  that  kaeeling 
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is  nowhere  intended  unless  the  word  '  knee  *  {ydfv) 
forms  part  of  the  expression.  The  word  rpoaKw^w, 
usually  tr. '  worship,  always  denotes  prostration,  not 
kneeling.  Kneeling  is  referred  to  as — (a)  A  posture 
of  homage.  In  tliis  sense  it  was  rendered  to  Christ 
in  awe  of  His  person  (Mk  10'^,  Lk  5^),  and  in 
mockery  of  His  claims  (Mt  27^).  There  is  no 
instance  of  Christ  Himself  paying  this  homage  to 
anv  man.  (6)  The  posture  of  a  suppliant  (Mt  W*, 
Mk  1^).  In  classical  literature  the  suppliant  kneels 
and  touches  the  knees,  or  beard,  of  the  P^son 
applied  to.  (c)  A  posture  of  prayer,  Lk  22*^  is 
the  only  instance  of  this  in  the  Gospels.  Amon^ 
the  Jews  the  usual  custom  (and  in  the  Temple  ana 
synagogues  at  ordinary  times  the  invariable  custom) 
was  to  stand  at  prayer  (Mt  6»,  Mk  11»  Lk  9»-« 
Igiiff.  22«  etc.).  The  prayers  of  Solomon  (1  K  8"= 
2  Ch  6^*)  and  Ezra  (Ezr  0^),  both  offered  kneeling  in 
the  Temple,  are  altogether  exceptional.  Beyond 
general  (and  ambiguous)  expreasions,  e.g,  Ps  95*, 
Is  45**,  any  references  to  particular  cases  of  kneel- 
ing are  very  rare  in  the  OT  (cf.  Dn  6^%  In  the 
Jewish  Church,  Solomon's  prayer  is  the  only 
instance  ^rior  to  the  Captivity.  In  the  Christian 
Church,  instances  multiply  after  Pentecost  (Ac 
7»  g«  20»  21»).  This  may  have  been  due  in  some 
measure  to  Hellenistic  and  Gentile  influences.  In 
1  Ch  29»  LXX  there  is  an  alteration  of  '  heads ' 
to  *  knees'  bowed.  The  description  given  in  Lk 
22^  (not  supported  by||)  occurs  in  a  Grospel  of 
Gentile  authorship;  and  Gentile  connexions  are 
found  in  all  except  one  (Ac  9^)  of  the  NT  pas- 
sages already  quoted.  If  this  supposition  is  cor- 
rect, the  spread  of  kneeling  as  a  posture  of  prayer 
has  an  interesting  association  with  the  change 
from  a  national  to  a  universal  religion. 

F.  S.  Ranken. 


KHOGKIKO.  —  The  guarding  of  the  Oriental 
house-door  led  to  the  more  elaborate  precautions 
with  regard  to  entrance  by  the  city  gate. 

1.  During  the  daytime  any  unannounced  ap- 
proach is  &lt  to  be  unneighbourly,  and  open  to 
suspicion.  It  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  thou^tless- 
ness  or  implied  contempt  to  ride  up  to  a  Bedawt 
tent  from  behind.  The  privacy  of  domestic  life 
forbids  a  visitor  from  entering  even  the  walled 
enclosure  round  the  house,  without  first  knocking 
and  asking  permission.  He  must  wait  until  his 
caJl  is  hewi,  and  the  bar  of  the  door  or  gate,  if 
closed,  has  been  removed  by  a  member  or  servant 
who  can  conduct  him  into  the  house. 

2.  It  is,  however,  at  night  that  the  difficulty  is 
greatest.  The  family  have  retired  together  mto 
a  room  with  closed  Joors,  and  on  account  of  the 
habit  of  sleeping  with  the  coverlet  drawn  over 
the  head  they  usually  are  unable  for  a  time  to 
hear  the  sound  of  knocking  at  the  door.  In  tlie 
still,  elastic  air  it  is  also  difficult  to  localize  the 
sound.  In  this  way  one  is  often  disturbed  by  the 
loud  persistent  knocking  and  summoning  by  name 
resorted  to  by  a  neighrour  who  has  returned  late 
at  night  to  his  house  (Lk  12^*).  The  large  wooden 
key  of  ancient  times  was  too  cumbersome  to  carry 
about,  so  that  even  one  who  had  the  right  to  enter, 
or  was  sure  of  being  welcome,  had  to  wait  outside 
until  the  door  was  opened  (Ac  12^*).  It  was  to 
those  already  familiar  with  such  obstacles  and  the 
way  of  overcoming  them  that  Christ  said  with 
regard  to  a  higher  entrance,  *  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you  *  (Mt  V'  *) ;  cf.  Rev  3*  *  Be- 
hold, I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock.' 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
KHOWLEDGE.  —  See    Consciousness,    Igno- 
rance, Kenosis,  Teaching  op  Jesus. 
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